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COMMISSION. 


——— 


VICTORIA RB. 


VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, To Our Trusty and Well-beloved John Morgan 
Howard, Esquire, one of Our Counsel, Patrick McMahon, Esquire, barrister-at-law, 
and Gabriel Prior Goldney, Esquire, barrister-at-law, Greeting : 


Wuereas the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, have by a Joint Address 
humbly represented unto Us that Sir Robert Lush, Knight, one of the Justices of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster, and one of the Judges selected for the 
Trial of Election Petitions pursuant to “The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868,” 
has reported to the House of Commons that there is reason to believe that corrupt 
practices extensively prevailed at the last Election for the City of Norwich, and has 
humbly prayed that We will be graciously pleased to cause inquiry to be made 
pursuant to the Provisions of the Act of Parliament passed in the Sixteenth year of 
Our Reign, intituled “An Act to provide for more effectual Inquiry into the Existence 
“ of Corrupt Practices at Elections for Members to serve in Parliament,” by the 
appointment of you the said John Morgan Howard, Patrick McMahon, and Gabriel 
Prior Goldney as Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry into the existence 
of such Corrupt Practices: 


Know ye that We in compliance with the Prayer of the said Joint Address have 
authorised and appointed and Do by these Presents, in pursuance of the Powers vestéd 
in Us by the said Act, authorise and appoint you the said John Morgan Howard, 
Patrick McMahon, and Gabriel Prior Goldney to be Commissioners for the purpose of 
making inquiry into the existence of such Corrupt Practices in the said Joint Address 
referred to. 


Given at Our Court at Saint James’s the Twelth Day of 
July 1875, in the Thirty-Ninth year of Our Reign. 


By Her Majesty’s Command. 
RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS. 
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REPORT. 


————————————S—S—SS— 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


1. Wz, two of the Commissioners appointed under Your Majesty’s Royal 
Sign Manual, for the purpose of inquiring into the existence of corrupt prac- 
tices at the last election of members to serve in Parliament for the city of 
Norwich, humbly submit, for the gracious consideration of Your Majesty, 
this our Report of the evidence, and of our findings thereon. 


2. Having given due notice of our appointment, and of the time and place 
of our first meeting, we opened the Commission in the Shire: Hall, in the city 
of Norwich, on the 16th day of August last; and from that day until the 19th 
day of October, we held 41 sittings there for the examination of witnesses. 


3. Further sittings were held at Norwich on the 26th and 27th days of 
October, when, with the consent and approbation of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, we adjourned to Westminster, where we held seven 
sittings for the examination of witnesses whose evidence could more con- 
veniently be taken there. hres 


4, It is with sincere regret we report to Your Majesty that our much- 
esteemed colleague, Mr. Commissioner McMahon, died, after a somewhat 
protracted illness, on the 19th of December last. His legal and political 
experience contributed much to the efficient prosecution of the Inquiry during 
our sittings at Norwich, from which, notwithstanding continuous and painful 
illness, he was never absent. ‘We regret to have lost his able assistance in 
the consideration and preparation of this Report, but we have the satisfaction 
of feeling that he was in accord with our conclusions upon the evidence, 
although, as will hereafter be more fully explained, he differed with us in 
opinion as to the extent to which, in point of law, it was obligatory upon us 
to prosecute one branch of our Inquiry. 


- §. During our sittings at Norwich we received the utmost assistance and 
courtesy from the Mayor of the city, HE. K. Harvey, Esq., the Sheriff, John 
Youngs, Hsq., and the other city authorities ; and a very efficient and attentive 
body of police were placed at our disposal, under the direction of the Chief 
Constable, Mr. Hitchman. ‘To the magistrates of the County we were also 
much indebted for the use and convenient arrangement of the Shire Hall. 


6. The following list shows the dates of the five parliamentary elections 
which have taken place since the passing of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1867, and the numbers polled by the candidates on each occasion :— 


November 1868. 


Sir Hy. J. Stracey, Bart. (C.) - - 4,521 Register. 
Sir Wm. Russell, Bart. (L.) - - 4,509 18,296 
Jacob H. Tillett, Hsq. (L.) - - 4,364 


Sir Henry Stracey was unseated on petition in January 1869, and a Royal 
Commission was issued on the 23rd day of June 1869, to inquire into corrupt 
practices. 

July 1870. 
Jacob H. Tillett, Esq. (L.) - - 4,236 Register. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. (C.) - 38,876 . 18,296 
Mr. Tillett was unseated on petition. 
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February 1871. 


J. J..Colman, Esq. (L.) — - : - 4,637 Register. 
Sir Chas. Legard, Bart. (C.) E - 3,389 12,489 


Parliament was dissolved in January 1874. 


February 1874. 


J. J. Colman, Esq. (L.) — - : - 6,138 
_ J. W. Huddleston, Esq.,Q.C.(C.)  - 5,823 Register. 
Jacob H. Tillett, Esq. (L.) - - 5,776 14,510 
Sir Hy. J. Stracey, Bart. (C.) — - - 5,290 
Mr. Huddleston having been elevated to the Bench, 
March 1875. 
Jacob H. Tillett, Esq. (1) - - 5,877 Register. 
Col. Josiah Wilkinson (C.) - .- 5,079 14,953 


Mr. Tillett was afterwards unseated on petition; and Mr. Justice Lush, 
who presided at the trial of that petition, having reported to the Speaker, 
we, and our late colleague, Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon, were appointed by 
Your Majesty to"inquire into the existence of corrupt practices at the last 
election. 


7. At avery early stage, however, of our proceedings, it became evident that 
it would also form part “of our duty to inquire into the previous election (the 
General Election) of 1874; and as the two elections took place within 
fourteen months of each other, and the mode of conducting them was in 
most respects similar, we prosecuted the inquiry concerning them as nearly. 
concurrently as circumstances would admit. We did. not discover, nor from 
the evidence had we reason to believe, that corrupt practices were committed 


.at the election of 1871, to such an extent as to demand investigation by us 


with a view to Report to Your Majesty upon that election. We were, there- 
fore, not empowered to make inquiries, for the like purpose, concerning the 
last previous election, viz., 1870, when the successful candidate was unseated 
on a petition which alleged corrupt practices. 


8. The General: Election of 1868, and the two preceding elections, were 
inquired into and reported upon by the Commissioners appointed by Your 
Majesty for that purpose on 23rd June 1869. 


9. By Royal Charter, in the reign of Henry I. Norwich was first constituted 
a city, and from that period burgesses have been sent by the constituency to 
Parliament. It is also a county within itself. Under the old charter, freemen’ 
and freeholders became entitled to vote. 


10. The-population at the inst census was 80,386, and the city is now divided 
into eight wards, which are subdivided into eighteen polling divisions. 

The wards vary much in extent and population, as will be shown by the 
following statement : 


Evection, 1875. 
No. of Voters. 


1st ward had a voting POM QE ss ie wha vey ct ae 

2nd 22 oy) >» oa Gh 846 i" 
ard iP of Nae = A379 
Ath 99 99 29 ‘3 Rs 515 

5th soe aaa i : 5 bedBO 

6th is a8 bg iy - os 2,592 

7th bY) oy) ” ry ¥ 2,781 ‘ 

8th 29 99 HD) >) i * 1,514 


The Representation of the People Act, 1867, augmented the number of 
occupiers on ‘the ‘register by 7,191,’ and the constituency has since then 
gradually increased. ! 
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The following are the numbers under the different qualifications on the 
register in force for— 


Freemen. Occupiers. | Freeholders. Lodgers. | Total. » 
a ; T >: — 
1867 - - 1,981 2,607 1,324 — 5,912 
1868 - : 1,984 9,798 1,488 26 13,296 
1875 5 - 1,674. 11,941 1,331 24 14,9538 


11. Of the 11,941 occupiers in 1875, 9,518 were compounding householders, 
and of these latter 803 were also freemen. It was agreed by the witnesses 
conversant with the subject, that a deduction of 10 per cent. must be made 
from the register in respect of voters whose names appeared under more than 
one qualification, and voters who had died since the last revision. 


12. The political parties in Norwich are divided into Conservatives and 
Liberals, the latter consisting of Whig and Radical sections. Both sections 
usually coalesce at Parliamentary elections, each section nominating one 
candidate; and the two candidates so named. receive the support of the whole 

art 
t The Conservative party appear to be united, and, so far as our inquiry 
disclosed any information on the subject, they are usually agreed upon the 
candidates to represent them. 


13. Although the political traditions of the city, spoken of in evidence before 
us, carry back the corrupt inclinations of the constituency to an almost remote 
period, it was the opinion of some of the witnesses who had been long resident 
in Norwich, that a gradual improvement had taken place in the political 
contests there during ‘the last 30 or 40 years. We think, speaking generally, 
that with |respect at all events to parliamentary elections, the view is well 
founded to this extent, that there has not been for some years past the pro- 
digal expenditure of money for corrupt purposes which formerly took place, 
and that direct cash-in-hand bribery, once so prevalent, has been almost 
altogether superseded. 

It is, however, to be remembered that the constituency has during the last 
few years undergone a considerable change, there having been added to the 
register, by the “ Representation of the People Act, 1867,” about 7,000 
persons, a considerable majority of whom are of the poorer class of artisans 
and workmen, and who, as it appears, are, in considerable numbers, open to 
corrupt influences. The price of votes has consequently declined, but corrupt 
practices at election times are spread over a much wider area of electors. 


14. The form of electoral corruption so extensively practised at the last two 
elections (1874 and 1875) was disclosed, at an early stage of our Inquiry, in 
the evidence of the chief agents of both political parties. It is known in 
Norwich as the “setting on,” or “putting on,” of men, for money payment, 
under the names of “ messengers,” “<pill-posters,”’ ‘‘ watchers,” ‘special 
watchers, “night watchers,” “ protection’’ and “ procession men,” “ door- 
keepers,” &c.; and there seems to be no doubt that this kind of employment 
has existed there to a considerable extent for many years, both at parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections. 

It was declared by some witnesses whose knowledge of Norwich election- 
eering was great, but denied by others of much experience, that an excessive 
employment was resorted to. on the Liberal side during the parliamentary 
contest of 1870. The amount of the expenditure was represented by one 
witness, who took an active interest in the election, as having been more 
lavish in 1870 than in 1875; that it was utterly impossible the published 
account, 2,059/. 19s. 8d., anything like represented the expenses: and that 
this was known by the condition of the streets, the length of the processions, 
and the great and extravagant employment of messenger labour. 

Whatever may be the truth as to 1870, the messenger employment was, at 
all events,—to quote the a cepa given by a witness of much political 
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experience,— luxuriantly developed’ at the general election of 1874, an 
election characterised by the same person as “the most blazing election of 
modern times.” It was ‘‘used,’ says another witness of equal experience, 
speaking of the same occasion, as ‘ the engine to win the election”; and we 
believe it then first assumed the form of fully organised corruption. 


15. An endeavour was made during the Inquiry, by the various agents of 
each party, to fix upon their opponents the responsibility of having begun the 
employment of voters in the election of 1875, but we have no doubt that both 
parties commenced it almost simultaneously. It was regarded by each of 
them as a powerful influence of which the other would be almost certain to 
avail themselves; thus, each distrusting the other, both had recourse to it, 
believing that by reason of their joint delinquency a petition was so highly 
improbable that the risk might be taken with comparative safety. 


16. Nor was there wanting, in the fullest sense, the opportunity of securing 
this corrupt influence: for the voters towards whom the “setting on” system 
is specially directed, are a very numerous class, who, at election times, flock in 
crowds to the respective committee rooms throughout the city, besieging 
those places, and clamouring for engagement at a rate (frequently called the 
‘regulation price”) of 3s. 6d. per diem, and 5s. on the polling day, a 
remuneration found to be acceptable to these men, of whom the great 
majority earn small wages, and who are attracted both by the nominal 
character of the duties assigned to them, and the pastime of a Norwich 
election. ‘The moment the trumpet is sounded that there is about to be 
“‘ an election,” says an intelligent witness, “there seems to spring up from 
* the ground, as it were, such a number of men that you would wonder 
* how they existed;. but there they are.” Those of them who have 
political preferences, or who may belong to any political association, usually 
apply first to the party whom they favour; but if employment be withheld, 


_ they straightway enlist under the colours of their opponents, and, according 


S. Daynes, 55,600-20. : 
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to several witnesses examined by us, about 70 per cent. of their votes are 
believed to be given to the party on whose side they are actually engaged. 


17. Great as isthe demand by this class of voters for employment at election 
times, it may, we think, be gravely doubted whether, if the rate of payment 
were increased, a still larger demand might not have to be encountered. 
For we think there is no question that whatever may be the belief of these 
men with respect to the legality, or otherwise, of the engagements made 
with them, the profuse and almost indiscriminate employment of voters 
during political contests, both municipal and parliamentary, has come to be 
regarded much as a matter of course ; the voters being fully conscious of their 
numerical strength upon the Register, and the employers, on both sides, 
being unable or unwilling to resist the temptation which so extensive a field 
of votes presents. 


18. It was contended by many of the witnesses that the employment of a 
large number of messengers was necessary, in order to secure the delivery, by 
hand, of the election addresses, circulars, and voting cards, on the ground 
that the Post Office was unequal to the task, owing to difficulties presented. 
by the number of removals. When we examined the Postmaster on this 
point, he expressed his confidence that his staff, with, possibly, some temporary 
assistance, was in every way able to meet the emergency; and at the 
municipal election which took place before our sittings were concluded, the 
parties sent their circulars and addresses through the Post. Of these the Post- 
master kept a careful record, with the fullest particulars relating to the time 
they were posted, and their delivery; and he prepared for us a statement 
presenting the whole details in a tabular form, from which. it appears that 
without the employment of a single person beyond the normal staff, the 
work was performed with great efficiency and despatch. 

But, even if the Post Office had proved inefficient for this purpose, and 
messenger labour had been necessary in its place, it is clear that after 
making the most liberal allowance, the requirements of the last two elections 
in this respect were exceeded very far beyond all reasonable limits. When 
witnesses were questioned upon this matter, it was sometimes suggested by 
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way of excuse that many of the messengers were too illiterate to read the 
addresses upon the circulars entrusted to them for delivery; that others 
were unfaithful and likely to shirk their duties; and that it was, therefore, 
frequently necessary to employ two men to do the work; the literate to 
aid the illiterate, the reliable to watch the untrustworthy. 


19. A similar endeavour was made on the trial of the petition in May last, 
before Mr. Justice Lush, by two of the Liberal ward managers examined by 
us, toaccount for the extensive employment of messengers; and we are unable 
to express our conclusion upon this part of the evidence in more appropriate 
terms than those used by the learned Judge, who said, “I cannot for a 
* moment suppose that these messengers were bond fide employed as Mr. 
« Breeze and Mr. Bennett would have you believe. It is incredible. I quite 
“ believe that they were guilty of doing what is imputed to them, namely, 
** siving bribes to the voters, under the semblance of an employment to do 
** work which they were not required to do. I cannot, therefore, accept 
“ these statements at all; and I must draw the inference, which I should 
** have done if they had not been called at all, that they have been guilty of 
** a violation of the Act.” 


20. The susceptibility of the constituency to corrupt influences, especially 
when veiled under the pretence of employment, having been attributed by 
numerous witnesses to the necessitous condition of a large part of the popula- 
tion, we deemed it expedient to ascertain the relative number of the poorer 
classes upon the register ; and at our request, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Stockings, 
the respective registration agents, instituted with great care a comparison 
between the register of 1875 and the rate book of that year. The result 
shows that ona register of 14,953 voters, no fewer than 9,518 are com- 
pounding householders. 


21. “ With regard,’ says a competent witness, “to the rent of houses 
** occupied by the working population, such as artisans, and men engaged 
* in establishments like my own, and so on, they vary in this town from 
* the lowest point of 2s. to 3s. 6d. per week, which I should think would 
“* be the extreme rent.’’ This evidence was confirmed by another witness, 
speaking from experience, who stated that during twenty years from 1844, 
“ when the building mania began,” large plots of building land were sold 
in the suburbs; that the houses built varied in rental from 2s. to 3s. 6d. or 
3s. 10d. per week; that a very large number of houses in Norwich containing 
seven rooms were let for 8/., 8/. 10s., and occasionally 9/.; and that the 
rents of cottage property in Norwich were very low as compared with many 
manufacturing towns. 


22. It was also proved that a large section of the poor population, variously 
estimated at from 2,000 to 7,000 men, and described as a “floating ” 
or migratory section, were wanderers from ward to ward, the greater 
proportion of them being voters; and that within the year the removals 
from tenement to tenement amounted to at least 3,000 upon the register. 
That the humbler classes of voters in Norwich are very poor, as well 
as very numerous, admits, unfortunately, of no doubt. This appears to be 
chiefly attributable to the fact that the manufacturing industries which 
in times past contributed to the prosperity of the city, have declined, and 
have been replaced by the wholesale shoe-making and clothing trades, 
in which the labour is very low-priced, and the work, to a great extent, done 
as piece-work at the men’s own homes. 


23. These facts having been established before us, we were able to under- 
stand the facility with which a multitude of men, though employed as handi- 
craftsmen in their respective trades, could be resorted to at election times. 
To them, the well-paid nominal employment of “messengers”? was, as was 
well known to both political parties, a powerful temptation difficult to 
withstand. Their ordinary business was carried on at their homes as piece- 
work; they were therefore free from the check imposed upon time and 
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wages by the regular hours of workshops and factories ; the « messenger ’” 
duties were, in a great majority of cases, nominal, and did not necessarily 
interfere to a serious extent with the execution of their work; and they 
were not unmindful of the traditional expenditure of money on such occa- 
sions. Under. such conditions, they were but too willing to exchange the 
monotony of their occupations for the processional, musical, and other 
fascinations of a Norwich contested election. Can? s 


24. It was clearly established that in the elections of 1874 and 1875, the 
employment of “messengers” had been extravagantly in excess of all 
requirements; and it was admitted by Mr. Colman, the sitting member, 
agreeing with the great preponderance of reliable testimony, that if the 
practice continued, it would not be possible to conduct an election purely ; 
in which conclusion we entirely concur. We think there is no doubt that 
the poorer portion of the constituency comprises as many as 4,000 persons 
who, because their circumstances render them accessible, are deemed more 
easily corruptible,—men who are considered open to corrupt influences, and 
to whom, during parliamentary and municipal contests, both parties resort. 
Although, however, we are unable to report that the corrupt susceptibility of 
this large and more dependent section of the constituency has diminished, we 
are equally unable—having regard to the conduct and characteristics of recent 
political contests—to attribute to those who on both sides control the parlia- 
mentary or municipal elections, an adequate sense of their duties and 
obligations. 


25. The Commission graciously entrusted to us by Your Majesty did not, 
in our opinion, empower us to inquire into the conduct of the constituency 
at Municipal elections, except so far as such conduct was found to have 
been intended to exercise an influence or bearing upon the Parliamentary 


. elections, or to afford us evidence, by comparison of the modes of working 


those elections respectively, of the character and requirements of the parlia- 
mentary contests. In this view, we sought from many witnesses of expe- 
rience, such information as we thought would disclose the extent to which, 
if at all, the practices said to have prevailed for many years at the municipal 
contests, were resorted to for the purpose of influencing the parliamentary 
elections. 


26. Mr. Colman, M.P., the sitting member for Norwich, who was formerly 
in the town council, stated that the municipal elections were very much 
more political than they ought to be, and were undoubtedly marked by 
a great deal of lavishness amounting to corruption. , 

Mr. J. H. Tillett, who was returned to the town council 35 years ago, and 
had been a close observer of the political condition of the city from that time, 
was questioned upon this subject. He stated that the municipal elections 
were always political fights; that the expenditure at some of them was, he 
should say, immense, almost as much as at parliamentary elections; that the 
eight wards of the city had been “pretty well riddled with corruption” ; 
that the candidates find some of the money, and the party make a purse ; 
and that he believed there had been at one time direct money bribery, done 
in an almost unblushing way, both by the party who won and the party 
who failed. Mr. Tillett stated that he was not personally aware of any 
endeavour made to influence the parliamentary elections by the municipal 
contests, but he was of opinion that the evil done at the latter affected 
the former, by demoralizing the constituency. That the existence and 
tendency of the municipal corruption were, even years ago, regarded as a 
grave matter, is clear from the fact that in the year 1860, when the 
corruption was extensive, and an attempt was made to buy over one of the 
aldermen by an offer of 300/. or 500/.,—the register being very close, and 
the question almost of the casting vote,—Mr. Tillett proposed and carried a 
compromise for “preventing party ascendency among the aldermen of the 
city, by equally dividing the number of aldermen, and all the places”; 
an arrangement, however, which, though it earned for the aldermen the 
title of “The Happy Family,” was broken within a few years, and was never 
re-established, 


y 


Val 
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Mr. Wm. Birkbeck, a magistrate and a banker at Norwich, one of the 
Conservative party, said that a great deal depended upon the municipal 
elections, which, he thought, were at the bottom of the corruption; that they 
were the “ certain precursors of corruption in the parliamentary elections ” ; 
and he added that they could not be controlled. 

Mr. I. B. Coaks, a leading solicitor, of great experience in Norwich elec- 
tions, both as an agent and otherwise, and a member of the Whig section of 
the Liberal party, declared that while party feeling continued in the council, 
and municipal contests remained the “hotbeds of corruption,” either in 
direct form of bribery, or employment, there would not, in his opinion, be a 
pure election in Norwich, 
~ Mr. Youngs, the Sheriff of the city, a partner in a firm of brewers at 
Norwich, a member of the Whig section of the Liberal party, and (except 
in his year of office) an active politician, stated his belief that the muni- 
cipal contests were “ the schools for the corrupt practices at the parlia- 
* mentary elections.” 

Mr. Henry Bullard, a partner in another firm of brewers at Norwich, now 
a member of the Conservative, but formerly of the Liberal party, who had 
been in the town council, concurred in the opinion that the municipal 
contests were ‘“ hotbeds of corruption.” 

Mr. E. ©. Bailey, a member of the Conservative party, a leading solicitor 
of great experience, and an intelligent observer of the political situation in 
Norwich for many years, said that the municipal contests were, but not 
always, hotbeds of corruption; that generally, elections had been pure one 
year and corrupt another, “according to circumstances ”’; that the contest 
in November 1874 was about as bad as any he remembered, “except the 
very first, when the Conservatives were beaten clean out, in 1835.” 

Mr. Bolingbroke, a magistrate of the city, a member of the Liberal 
party, was of opinion that the municipal elections demoralized the electors, 
and influenced the parliamentary contests. 


27. Further examples of the opinions of witnesses well qualified to judge 
might be adduced to illustrate the nature and influence of the municipal 
elections. We cannot doubt that one of the main objects with which they 
are usually conducted on both sides, is triumph in the parliamentary contests ; 
nor is it open to question that the corruption practised in the municipal 
contests at Norwich has for a long period demoralized the constituency, 
embittered the rivalry of parties, and contaminated the parliamentary elec- 
tions. Indeed, we think it is the persuasion of all thoughtful men in 
Norwich itself, as it is ours, that the influence of the impure conflict carried 
on yearly in the wards is very much at the root of the political disorder 
which has infected the constituency; and that an effectual repression of 
corrupt practices on those occasions would powerfully aid the political 
recovery of the city. Weare not, however, sure that the serious cost which, 
under the law as it at present stands, attends proceedings by petition to 
impeach municipal elections, may not be an impediment in the way of those 
legal investigations which lead to exposure and penalties. 


28. During our inquiry we ascertained that in addition to 45 beer-houses 
and 19 grocers’ licenses, there were in Norwich 594 fully licensed public- 
houses. Of these latter, we were astonished to find that nearly 100 had 
been retained, at various prices, at the last election (1875), 56 by the 
Liberals, and 42 by the Conservatives; and that there was good reason 
to believe that a larger number were secured by both parties at the pre- 
ceding election (1874).* 


29. It was asserted on both sides that some such houses were necessary in 
various parts of the city for committee room purposes, but it was admitted 
on all hands that the large number engaged was quite unjustifiable, and far 
in excess of any possible requirements of the election. The matter appeared 
to us to demand strict investigation; and we, therefore, examined the land- 


* A plan of the city divided into wards is annexed to this Report, showing the relative positions 
of the several houses. Appendix A. : 
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lords themselves, in addition to other persons, with a view to discover 
how far this extensive employment of public-houses was bona fide necessary 
for the conduct of the elections. In numerous instances the houses thus 
secured, and called “‘ committee rooms,’ were so near to other public-houses 
retained by the same ‘party for the like purpose, that it was scarcely credible 
that both could really have been required for the same district: hence, we 
were not surprised to discover that in many of them—although sometimes 
clerks were stationed, and registers placed upon the tables—there was 
practically nothing done, and that they were frequently used as lounges for 
loitering messengers who had been “set on,’ and who, being in great 
numbers idle, were dispersed from the central committee rooms to avoid ob- 
servation. They were in fact, as they were frequently termed, “sham” 
committee rooms. Besides the public-houses so engaged, a few were hired 
for the purpose of holding meetings; these were paid for at a lower rate, but 
the meetings were believed to bring to the houses a certain amount of 
custom. 


30. The system of engaging large numbers of committee rooms at public. 
houses took a more definite shape’ subsequently to the election of 1868; 
for at that election it would appear that the Liberals engaged only 18 ward 
committee rooms altogether, and but a small proportion of these at public- 
houses. It is, however, not difficult to account for the great increase, 
when it is remembered that the bargains struck are calculated, as we are 
perstiaded they are designed, to secure the influence of the landlords amongst 
their customers, in addition to their own votes; and also to establish, at 
numerous points throughout the city, influential links of communication 
between the ward managers and the messenger-class of voters. Very many 
of these voters are known to the publicans, and are diverted to these attrac- 
tive centres, rendered conspicuous by party colours; where they are either 
“set on” by the clerks, and sometimes even by the publicans themselves,— 
or are transferred with “recommendations ”’ to the central committee room of 
the ward, where expectant voters seldom apply in vain for the engagements 
which are intended to lure them to the poll. 


81. It is obvious, that if at the election of 1868 thirteen committee rooms 
were found sufficient on one side, so many as 56 could not have been required 
in 1874 or 1875. The register had in the interval been increased by the 
addition of less than 2,000 votes over the whole city; but this in no way 
rendered necessary a larger number of committee rooms. In the opinion 
of many competent witnesses, the ballot, which was in operation at these 
latter elections, entirely removed the necessity for more than, at all events, 
two or three committee rooms, placed at convenient centres within the con- 
stituency ; but it was considered that, in any point of view, the employment 
of public-houses for such purposes was a serious evil, and ought to be pro- 


_ hibited. - 


That the engagement of so large a number of these houses at the last 
two elections (1874 and 1875) was undertaken with a corrupt object, we 
cannot doubt. This was admitted, not only by some of the persons by whom 
the houses were taken, but also by some of the publicans. themselves. For 
example, Wm. De Caux answered as follows: “‘ Q. You have a great man 
“ customers, voters? A. No doubt. @. Have you the least doubt that 
‘“* public-houses are taken in order to influence the customers P have you 
“ any doubt about that, asan honestman? A. No, sir.. Q. For the purpose 
“ of influencing whom? 4. For the purpose of influencing the customers. 
“« Q. Is that what you mean? dA. That is what I mean.” J. T. Aldous 
answered thus :—“ 4. Upwards of 100!—60 on one side, and 40 on the 
** other, I think it is ridiculous. @Q. What do you think the real object was ? 
“ A. Why, for the votes.” Robert Baldry answered thus: “ Q. To secure 
* the influenee of the house? 4. No doubt itis. @. As well as to secure 
“« the publican’s individual vote? 4. No doubt.” 


32. Notwithstanding this large employment of public houses we have the 
satisfaction to report an almost total absence of the practice of treating during 
the elections into which we inquired. 
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A few small sums of money were paid on behalf of the candidates, for 
refreshments to the clerks and messengers at those places where the election 
work was really done,, and as no payments of this class appear to have 
been made at any of the “sham committee rooms” we see no reason to 
suppose that they covered more than small quantities of refreshment supplied 
at different times, without any corrupt object, to persons bond fide employed. 


33. A practice had for a long time prevailed in Norwich of organising at 
the different elections very costly and largely attended processions, accom- 
panied by bands of music and banners, to which at night were added 
hundreds of torches, blue lights, &c. 

These processions were generally arranged to escort the candidates to and 
from large public meetings; but on the polling day the rival bands, with 
their banners, paraded the city from morning till night. Besides the orga- 
nised processions, it seems to have been customary for the candidates them- 
selves to drive about the city in carriages with four horses and liveried out- 
riders, attended by runners on foot. Sometimes they were accompanied by 
their friends on horseback, and on one occasion, viz., the Election of 1874, 
the attendance, in costume, of the performers at a circus then open in the 
city, was offered to the Conservatives, and accepted by them. Excessive as 
had been the expenditure of money in this respect for many years, it was 
during the election of 1874 especially lavish and extravagant. It amounted 
to upwards of 1,000/. on the Liberal side, and the Conservatives even then did 
not consider themselves much outdone in splendour. 


34. We believe that these processions and demonstrations, although they 
may have been originally designed to display the numerical strength of cither 
side, and to excite party fervour, were in the last two elections made great 
use of for the purpose of further extending the system of colourable employ- 
ment. Large bodies of men were sent by the different ward and divisional 
managers to swell the numbers, and they were paid sums varying from 1s. to 
2s. 6d. each, or even 38s. 6d. when a torch or banner had to be carried. 
Several bands were permanently engaged for the election week, and the 
performers, sometimes numbering upwards of two dozen in a band, were each 
paid 10s. 6d. with refreshments, and 20s. on the polling day. 


35. The processions already referred to, and the meetings at which the 
candidates addressed the electors, furnished a further pretext for the employ- 
ment of large numbers of men for so-called purposes of protection. These 
men were for the most part taken from the class known as ‘“ roughs,” 
and many of them were cattle drovers; they were engaged by certain 
publicans who were well known in Norwich for their experience in this kind 
of business, and who were each able to send from; 25 to 50 men to any part 
of the city at the shortest notice. 

Although the greater part of these men were employed only for a particular 
procession or meeting, a certain number were permanently engaged by each 
side for the whole election, and they received from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a day, at 
which price there was no difficulty whatever in jobtaining as many as were 
required. 

They appear to have been well under the command of their leaders, who 
had strict instructions not to create disturbance, and on the whole to have 
been tolerably well-behaved during the greater part of the election time; 
but on the polling day in 1874 and in 1875 those employed by the Liberals 
unquestionably created a considerable disturbance and even obstruction of 
_ the poll, but this was probably very much due to the presence and conduct 
among them of two or three citizens of some position. 


36. Many of the witnesses whom we called, some of them of considerable 
electioneering experience, expressed a strong belief that although there 
had been an excessive employment of these men during recent contests, yet 
a certain number of them was necessary to the safe conduct of an election, 
and that the party failing to avail themelves of their services would at least 
be mobbed and insulted. In support of this view, Mr. A. Bignold (a son 
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of the late Sir Samuel Bignold, who was for many years the recognised leader 
of the Conservative party in Norwich, and who formerly represented the city 
in Parliament), called our attention to the number of patients (22) taken 
to the hospital and suffering from injuries sustained on the polling day 
in 1870, an election at which the Conservative party had abstained from the 
employment of roughs: he said :—“ After that election I made up my mind 
“ that if it lay in my power I would protect defensively, not offensively, all 
* meetings of the party in future; and I did; and I will challenge any one 
to prove that any person who has been employed by Blyth or Bunn has 
ever offered any injury to anybody. Prevention is better than cure, and 
although I do not defend the practice on the ground of propriety, I must 
say I do on the ground of prudence; and that is my explanation and my 
justification, for what it is worth, for protecting the meetings of the party 
“since, 


37. It seemed clear that a state of disorder, even when it did not exist, 
was very generally apprehended in the city during election times, and 
that some precautions were necessary to guard against the consequences. 
We cannot, however, but express our,belief, after hearing the evidence of 
several witnesses, including the Chief Constable, and Robert Bunn, who 
for some years had engaged these men for his party, that the city police, 
reinforced, if necessary, from the county, are in every way sufficient to 
maintain order and quiet during the whole period of an election. We believe 
also that this kind of employment has been for some years past resorted to as 
a means of disseminating money amongst a needy class of persons, of whom 
an appreciable proportion were known to be voters. 


38. Although payment for vehicles was illegal by statute, both parties had 
been advised by counsel that the hiring of carriages was not such a corrupt 
practice as would invalidate the seat on petition; and they consequently 
vied with each other to such an extent that the possibility of obtaining 
vehicles formed the only limit to their employment, 


39. It was brought to our knowledge during the inquiry that a very large 
number of placards or advertisement boards had been distributed throughout 
the city from the committee room of the Liberal party ; and it was suggested 
to us by their opponents that sums of money were given to many of the 
voters ostensibly for allowing the boards to be placed in their windows, or 
attached to their houses, with the object in reality of influencng their votes. 
We did not, however, discover any instance of this having been done. 


40. Besides the corruption by means of colourable employment, there does 
not seem to have been any organised direct money bribery at any of the elec- 
tions into which we inquired, although a few individual cases occurred. We 
discovered that during the contest in 1875 John Mackley, a publican in the 
seventh ward, offered Wm. Arnup, a voter, three half-crowns to induce 
him to vote, which Arnup refused; and that he, Mackley, gave another 
voter named Batson, an aged shoemaker, 5s. to vote for the same purpose, 
and accompanied him to the poll. 


41. In the same election a Mrs. Lockwood, and her sister, Mrs. Darby, 
daughters of 8. H. Wiley, a publican, received a sum of 17s. 6d. from 
Mr. Miller, a clerk in Mr. I. B. Coaks’ office; of this sum she gave a half- 
crown each to her husband, George Holms, William Plane, and two other 
men. Mr. Miller had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Lockwood during the 
election of 1874, and had on that occasion in her company treated some voters 
with beer, but we have no reason to believe that he acted at either election 
in furtherance of any preconcerted plan, or on behalf of any other person, 
but that in the excitement of the contest he became reckless of the law. 

The above-named 8. H. Wiley deposed before us that he had been 
employed by Mr. Coaks in the election of 1874 to get up voters for 
Huddleston and Stracey, or Huddleston and Colman, or Colman and Stracey, 
and that he had received a sum of 10/. from Mr. Coaks to be laid out for 
that purpose ; that he, Wiley, had gone into the streets on the polling day 
and procured nearly 40 men to vote, for the sum of 5s. each. 
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We examined Mr. Coaks as to this, when it appeared that he had engaged 
Wiley, and a man named Hart, since deceased, on behalf of Mr. Warner, 
a former representative of the city, who had had some idea of again 
contesting the seat in 1874, and for whom Mr. Coaks acted as agent; that 
after the withdrawal of Mr. Warner, and at the conclusion of the election, 
Wiley considered that he was entitled to some payment, that Mr. Coaks then 
consented to “ let him have what he had had at previous elections,” when he 
had been engaged for Mr. Warner, and that Mr. Miller had been ordered to 
pay him that amount. Mr. Miller, by a mistake, as he said, paid Wiley 10/. 
instead of 5/., which was the sum, according to Mr. Coaks’ accounts and 
ledger, that Wiley had on previous occasions received for his services. 

Wiley could not give us the names of any of the voters whom he said he 
had bribed, although he had not gone out of his own ward, alleging as a 
reason that he had purposely chosen men whom he did not know, because 
they would be the less likely to recognise him, and that he had “ taken their 
*« words for their having a vote at all.” 

He was not able, by any evidence other than the receipt of the money, to 
support his bare statement, which, contradictory and unlikely as it was in 
many of its details, appeared to us to be also negatived by the surrounding 
circumstances connected with this episode in the Inquiry. 


One case of personation was brought to our notice. From the evidence 
given before us, it appeared that at the last election William Beets Lucas, a 
labourer, was on the register three times for different qualifications, twice 
in the Sixth and once in the Third Ward. On the morning of the polling 
day Smith Reeve Gilbert, and G. F. Chamberlain, who were engaged and 
paid to assist the Liberal ward manager in the Sixth Ward, called at the 
house of Lucas, and finding that he was absent, desired his wife to send him, 
as soon as he returned, to the ‘ Richmond Hill Tavern” committee room. 
Lucas, on his return home, went at once to the committee room, and was 
there informed by Gilbert that being on the register three times he could 
give three votes. 

Thereupon Gilbert, accompanied by Chamberlain, took Lucas to the 
polling places of the three different divisions in which it appeared by the 
register that Lucas was entitled to vote. At the instigation of Gilbert and 
Chamberlain, Lucas obtained voting papers at the three polling places. 
After having voted twice, he demanded payment from: Gilbert, and 
accordingly Gilbert inserted his name in one of the lists, so as to entitle him 
to be paid 5s., and after the election Lucas was paid that sum. 


43. The account given by Lucas we find to be substantially true. Gilbert 
and Chamberlain, although aware that Lucas was upon the register three 
times, denied that they had induced him to vote more than once, but their 
evidence confirmed the statements of Lucas in many important particulars ; 
and upon an inspection of the marked registers and counterfoils at the office 
of the Clerk of the Crown, we discovered that Lucas had in fact been supplied 
with three ballot papers for the purpose. 


44 At the election of 1871, rendered necessary by the unseating of Mr. 
Tillett on petition, Mr. J. J. Colman, the present member, one of the 
partners in a large starch and mustard manufactory, at Carrow, a district of 
Norwich, and who has resided all his life in the neighbourhood, was 
brought forward by the Liberals, and Sir Charles Legard, Bart., by the 
Conservatives. . 

Sir Charles Legard had no local connexion with the city, and was up to 
that time an entire stranger to the constituency. 

Mr. G. A. Stevens, a solicitor, who had been recognised as the political agent 
of the Liberal party since 1868, was appointed the election and expenses 
agent for Mr. Colman; and Mr. Chittock, another local solicitor, acted in 
a similar capacity for Sir Charles Legard. 


45. Looking to the great influence Mr. Colman’s position as a large 
employer of labour naturally gave him ; to the fact that his candidature was 
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accepted by both sections of the Liberal party; and to the position of the 
Conservative candidate at the poll of the preceding election; some of the 
leading Conservatives were opposed to a contest, believing there was no 
probability of ultimate success. The contest that ensued was, consequently, 
not very vigorously maintained ; indeed it was described as a sham fight, 
and it resulted in a majority of 1,248 for Mr. Colman. 


46. It was generally asserted that this election was, on the whole, properly 
conducted, but there were not wanting witnesses who stated that there had 
been employment on the part of some of the Liberal sub-agents, and this 
was to some extent confirmed by the manager of the Fifth Ward, who said 
that he was not aware that fewer persons were employed in 1871 than in 
1874 and 1875. 

We are, however, inclined to believe that although employment at that 
election might perhaps have been somewhat excessive, it had not then assumed 
an organized character; and, as there was no suggestion of the existence of - 
any other form of corrupt practice, we came to the conclusion that a more 
detailed investigation of the election was not required by the Statute. 


47. On the dissolution of Parliament in January 1874, Sir Wm. Russell, 
who had been elected in 1868, and was then one of the sitting members, did 
not offer himself for re-election. 

Four candidates, however, appeared in the field, each of whom had at 
some time previously contested the representation of the city. The candi- 
dates adopted by the Liberal party were Mr. Colman, the sitting member, 
and Mr. J. H. Tillett, a solicitor, who had resided all his life in Norwich, 
where for 40 years he had taken an active part in local politics. He had 
contested the city in 1868 and in 1870, and was well known for his active 


connexion with the ‘‘ Norfolk News,” and the ‘‘ Hastern Daily Press,” the 


one a weekly, the other a daily, newspaper, having a large circulation in 
the district. ; 

The Conservative candidates were Sir Hy. Stracey, Bart., a large land- 
owner resident in the neighbourhood, who had been returned in 1868, but 
subsequently unseated on petition; and Mr. J. W. (now Baron) Huddleston, 
who had unsuccessfully opposed Mr. Tillett in 1870. 


48. Mr. Stevens was appointed the election and expenses agent for both 
Mr. Colman and Mr. Tillett, and under him ‘managers were assigned to each 
of the wards. 

Mr. Patteson, a brewer, and a gentleman occupying an influential position, 
was appointed expenses agent for both the Conservative candidates. This 
appointment was made at Mr. Huddleston’s special request, Mr. Patteson 
—with two other gentlemen—having acted in the election of 1870 in a similar 
capacity, and having scrutinised and checked all payments made by Mr. 
Huddleston at that time. 

Mr. Sparrow was engaged as the Conservative election agent, and Josiah 
Buttifant, then the secretary to a local building society, was appointed to 
act with, but under, him. An agent or manager was also set over eacli 
of the 18 polling divisions. Mr. Sparrow had resided in Norwich since 1868, 
and had had no experience in the conduct of elections; but for many previous 
years Buttifant had taken an active part there as a Conservative agent. 


49. We laboured under considerable difficulty in obtaining and tracing 
the details of the conduct and expenditure of this election, owing to the 
absence, on both sides, of most of the accounts and documents relating to it, 
and to the fact that Buttifant, who had had a great part of the management, 
was undergoing penal servitude, and had, as pointed out in a subsequent 
paragraph of this Report, refused to give evidence before us. 


50. At the time of Buttifant’s arrest, nearly all the papers that had reference 
to the conduct of this election on the Conservative side were in his possession, 
but they became dispersed when all his documents and accounts were 
examined for the purposes of his trial, and transferred to other custody after 
his committal for forgery. The papers we did obtain consisted chiefly of 

x 


we 
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vouchers for the payment of sums of money to different persons, but without 
accounts attached to them, and some of these had been apparently altered, 
if not falsified, by him. 


51. Mr. Stevens had had possession of all the papers, accounts, and 
registers relating to the conduct by him of this and previous elections, but 
they were all destroyed by his orders in September or October 1874. He 
gave as the reason for destroying them that he contemplated at that time 
resigning his position as registration agent, and that the papers would be of 
no further value to him. 

We cannot, however, but express our surprise that Mr. Stevens should 
have taken such a step without first intimating his intention to the candidates, 
or to Mr. Wm. Tillett; or without, at all events, preserving the accounts and 
vouchers for payments, more especially as those accounts contained sums 
amounting to 1,000/. suppressed from the published accounts. Moreover, 
the accounts though sent in by him to Mr. W. H. Tillett, had never been 
investigated, nor had any settlement of them been arrived at, on the part 
of Mr. Colman and Mr. J. H. Tillett, as recently as their examination before 
us in September last. 


52. We consequently had little opportunity of verifying the recollection of 
witnesses on matters of detail, which they were naturally lable to confuse 
in their memories with the similar, and more recent, transactions of 1875. 


538. It was arranged between Mr. Colman and Mr. J. H. Tillett, that Mr. 
W. AH. Tillett, who had for some time acted as Mr. Colman’s solicitor, and was 
a son of Mr. J. H. Tillett, should “in the first instance pay the expenses, 
* and that subsequently to the election, and being guided by the result, both 
“ having such confidence” in him, he “should apportion the amount 
** between them.” 

Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston each paid a sum of 5007. into Mr. 
Patteson’s hands, to put him into funds, and they arranged to pay to him, 
equally, such further sums as were necessary to meet the election expenses, 
which at first were estimated not to exceed 1,0007. for each candidate. 


54, The contest lasted nine days, from January 27th until February 4th, 
the day on which the poll was taken; and resulted in the return of Mr. 
Colman and Mr. Huddleston. 


55. A very large employment of voters, as messengers, was on all hands 
admitted to have commenced quite early in the contest, but although this 
was the first election at which anything like “ wholesale putting on” had 
been resorted to, no one seemed able to state at all definitely how it began, and 
the almost universal answer of witnesses was that the “ other side began it.”’ 


56. Mr. Sparrow’s account of the matter was that ‘“ several people had been 
*“ to his office informing him that the other side were very active indeed, 
* and that their people had not got sufficient to do the work,’ and on 
Thursday, 29th January, he wrote the following circular letter to his 
managers : 


Dear sir, Norwich Election, 1874. 
I authorise you to employ such persons as you may require for messengers, you of course 
exercising a reasonable discretion. 


Yours truly, 

. J. W. Sparrow. 
He stated that he had never before been behind the scenes, nor had had any- 
thing whatever to do with the management of election machinery, that he 
was not familiar with what was called the messenger trick, that he wrote 
the letter on his own authority, without in any way consulting Buttifant, 
and that if that was “the cause of the flood-gates of ccrruption being 
opened” he was responsible for it, but beyond that he had never given 
instruction, either by word of mouth or in writing, to any living person, on 
the subject of messengers, and had invariably informed all employed persons 

who asked him that if they voted they would be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

37822.—Rep. C 
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Eviwence. 57. We were unable, for the reasons before stated, to ascertain with any 
+) Re exactness the number of voters actually employed at that election, but 
ak ahi they were admitted to be considerably in excess of the number em- 

ployed in 1875. A comparison of the items in the published accounts 
for the two elections afforded us but little guide, the omissions from those 
accounts in 1874 being so very large, and consisting mainly of charges for 
this employment; but even the accounts, as published, show on the face 
of them that the number must have been excessively large. 


Ape) 12,768. 58. It was the opinion of Mr. Coaks, formed upon an inspection of the 
accounts, and upon what he saw himself, that the Liberals employed 3,000 
men, and that the whole number employed was nearer 6,000 than 5,000. 


| 59. The accounts, even as returned to the sheriff, show over 1,800/. paid 

| on the part of the Liberal candidates, and over 1,650/. on the part of the 
Conservatives, for employés, including clerks; and upon the whole we believe 
that Mr. Coaks’ statement, extravagant as at first sight it may appear, 
can be but little in excess of the truth. 


60. We found, during our examination of the publicans, with reference to 
the election of 1875, that the same houses had in almost every case been also 
taken for committee rooms in 1874, and Mr Sparrow told us that his party 

Sparrow, 19,477-8. eneaged at that election 52 public houses for committee rooms, of which he 
considered 34 to be “sham.” It was generally admitted that the number 
taken was in excess even of the subsequent election, and the reason given for 

Dawson, 41,114. it by the landlord of the “ Norfolk Punch House,” was probably the right one, 
viz., that “the question of shutting up, and the licensing system, was 
** then all the go.” ; 


pode - 61. Mr. Stevens sent to Mr. W. H. Tillett, after the election, an account 
of the expenses, amounting to 4,407/. 12s. 11d. This account appears to 
have been in the nature of a summary, and was not very critically examined ; 
W. H. Tillett, 3503. nor was a copy kept by Mr. W. H. Tillett, although he was at the time 


8586. aware that the amount was 900/. or 1,0007. more than Mr. Stevens intended 
| 8580. to return. to the sheriff for publication. 

} | 

| 8597. 62. Mr. W. H. Tillett went through the account, making no inquiry beyond 
3599. a cursory examination of it, and received Mr. Stevens’ assurance that there 
3607. was no corrupt expenditure in it, but at the same time he believed it repre- 
| 3665. sented a lavish expenditure in every item. Considering it, however, “a 


i serious matter, and a large figure,” he thought, for the satisfaction of himself 
i and those whom he represented, that he ought to have not only a verbal 
i! ‘ assurance on the subject, but also one in writing, and at his request Mr. 
i Stevens accordingly sent the following letter :— 


3515. Norwicu Erection. 


Derar Sir, 8th April 1874. 

I am exceedingly annoyed that the expenses of the recent contest should have reached up 
to the large figures they have, and can only account for it by the fact of the exceptional nature of 
the fight. The items for printing, horse hire, committee rooms, and labour are very much in excess 
of any former election; and this I find to be the case on both sides. Although, however, the sum 
is large, you may rest satisfied that no payments have been sanctioned by me of a corrupt nature, 
my determination having been to sanction nothing in connexion with the election that I would not 
avow in the witness box if called upon. Waiting the receipt of cheques, as promised, 

T remain yours faithfully, 
G. A. STEVENs. 


W. H. Tillett, 3656. This letter seems to have satisfied Mr. W. H. Tillett, as he made the last 
payment on account of the election to Mr. Stevens a few days afterwards 


Colman, 20,603. 63. Owing to Mr. Colman’s engagements and absence from home, and a 
pressure of business in Mr. W. H. Tillett’s office, ten months elapsed 
before the question of the expense of the February election, and the 
accounts, was gone into between Mr. W. H. Tillett and Mr. Colman, and in 
the meantime no communication was made to Mr. J. H. Tillett on the subject. 


Ca 
fe, ¥ 
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Mr. Colman first learnt the state of the accounts on the receipt of the 
following letter, from Mr. W. H. Tillett, dated 4th December 1874. 


Dear Sir, 

TENcLOsE you, as requested, amemorandum of the expenses, If I’remember rightly, I guessed 
them at 4,000/. when we were discussing the subject before the election. You will remember it 
was left to me to say after the election what sum my father should pay. I suggested this at the 
time, as it seemed to me to afford an escape from aa unpleasant situation, but as you will, I am sure, 
understand, should very much prefer not having personally to settle the question. You will 
remember that you suggested at the time that Mr. Smith should be called in to settle it; but I 
thought it undesirable to bring him into the matter then, the main point appearing to me to be to 
get out, and at once, of the situation we were in. What do you say to my now asking Mr. Smith 
to settle the question? If you concur in this I should, under the circumstances, prefer putting it 
before him in ‘a letter stating what has occurred on the subject, and I should wish you and my 
father to see the letter before I send it. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. iH. Titpert. 


Mr. Colman replied to that letter :— 


Dear Sir, Carrow House, Norwich, 22nd J anuary 1875. 

I ovent to have written sooner in reply to your letter of 4th December, but when I was at 
Corton I had not the particulars of the published expenses, and when I returned home was not 
very well, and put aside letter writing as much as possible. Perhaps it is as well there has been 
delay, because it enables me to say that I am concerned to see how much the published expenses 
fall short of the real ones, and in view of what I am told respecting last November election, I am 
driven to the conclusion that an expenditure was incurred, which I, as one of the candidates, 
would not have sanctioned, or your father either. In saying this, I am not imputing blame to you 
or Mr. Stevens, but the whole way through, down to sub-agents and clerks, a system of lavish 
expenditure has grown up, which I cannot but regard as demoralising to the constituency, and 
which threatens to sink us lower unless vigorously checked. For my own satisfaction, I'should 
like to know in what consists the difference between the two sums. Now for the main question as 
to payment. In mentioning Mr. Smith’s name when the question arose, it was because he was near 
at hand, the inquiry arose suddenly, and the hours were of importance ; I do not think it is fair to 
either party to leave this to the sole decision of one arbitrator, nor would it be agreeable to anyone 
who might be fixed on to have the sole responsibility. If two could be agreed on, for instance, 


’ Mr. Smith and Mr. Birkbeck (or others may occur to you), I am quite content to abide by their 


decision ; or if you have any suggestion to make I am quite willing to consider it fairly, and save 
the trouble of going to any outside gentlemen for their decision ; but this I leave you to deter- 
mine as you find most convenient. ‘The published expenses as given in the “ Norfolk News” of 
3rd of May were 3,435/. 2s. 1ld., and the amount you sent me is 4,485/. 1s. As to the sum 
mentioned as to the probable cost, you give 4,000/. I won’t be sure, but my impression is it was 
8,500/. I quite confess I have been some weeks in answering your note, but you will remember 
I was waiting very much longer for the accounts. I don’t wish to hurry you now, but if you 
have time to attend to it it may be best cleared off, especially as from the letter of Adams which I 
gave Mr. Smith this morning, and which he said: he would show you, we may be in for another 
election before long. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. J. Couman, 


Mr. Colman received this reply, dated the same afternoon :— 


Dear Sir, Sprowston House, Norwich, 22nd January 1875. 

Yours of this morning was forwarded to me here, as I have been at work at home to-day. 
I sincerely concur in your concern at the excess of the actual, over the published, expenses ; but 
when you remember that bands, colours, torchlight processions, cabs, and such expenses are not 
included in the latter, and are in the former, there is not much difficulty in understanding how the 
difference arises. The system on which our elections are conducted cannot be more hateful to you 
than to me. So strong are my feelings on the subject that nothing would induce me to undertake 
the management of an election. I never have done so, and I never will. Only my affection for 
my father, and my most sincere regard for you, have caused me even to do so much as I have; 
namely, to work with all my strength to secure your success, to save you the annoyance attending 
being the actual payers of the expenses incurred, and to be a check against any corrupt payment. 
With respect to the 1874 election, I believe I thoroughly accomplished the last object. I have a 
letter of Mr. Stevens before me, dated April 8th, in which he says: “ Although the sum is large, 
“ you may rest satisfied that no payments have been sanctioned by me of a corrupt nature, my 
“ determination having been to sanction nothing in connexion with the election that I would not 
“ avow in the witness box, if called upon.” I need scarcely say that not one single shilling of the 
expenses, directly or indirectly, comes to me. The present system involving as a practical neces- 
sity, for example, the employment of cabs (which is illegal, although not corrupt, and not fatal to .. 
the seat) is immoral ; but I cannot ignore the fact that a candidate is driven, by this point alone, 
not to mention others, either not to stand at all, to stand with the absolute certainty of defeat, or 
to adopt the system. I would join heart and soul in any effort to alter this system; I should like 
nothing better than a manly declaration of war against it, and a persistent struggle with it, 
although it involved, as it certainly would, defeat time after time. Please let me know whether 
you desire any further information as to the expenses, and if so, I will ask Mr. Stevens for it. I will 
write you separately on the question of the account between you and my father. The two matters, 
although both connected with the election, are of course quite distinct. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. iH. Tinrerr, 


P.S.—As to the sum mentioned as the probable cost, I could not have done more than what I 
said in my letter ; I did guess, and I find on reference to a memorandum I made at the time, which 
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was before the candidature, the following words: ‘I guessed the expenses would be 3,500/. ; that 
you are right as to the figure ; but it was, as I stated, and as it must of course have been, a guess. 


64. Until the receipt of the letter of the 4th December, Mr. Colman had 
had no communication with Mr. W.H. Tillett on the subject of the accounts, 
and that letter was, he assured us, the first time he received any intimation of 
the excessive employment that had taken place during the election. 

At the time of his examination before us, Mr. Colman had not himself 
scrutinized the accounts, having wished to leave them for the decision of 
any gentleman who might be appointed referee, as suggested in Mr. Colman’s 
letter of the 22nd J anuary 1875. 

Owing, it must be supposed, to the delay that had thus occurred, Mr. J. H. 
Tillett had, up to the time of his examination before us, never seen the 
accounts at all, and was not, he said, even aware of the amount of them. 


65. With reference to the election expenses on the Conservative side, the 
claims of the divisional managers, tradesmen, and others, against the Con- 
servative candidates, were paniiead to Buttifant, who undertook the duty 
of making out the accounts. 7 

66. The fe account so made out by him amounted to 3,627/., and it was 
laid before Sir Henry Stracey by Mr. Sparrow and Mr. Patteson on the 
2nd March. Sir Henry Stracey was excessively annoyed at the amount, and 
insisted upon being acquainted with the entire amount of the claim as to 
the expenditure of the election, before he informed them what he should do 
in the matter. A “supplemental account,” amounting to 461/., was accord- 
ingly made out by Buttifant, and sent a few days afterwards to Sir Henry, 
who gave a cheque to Mr. Patteson for 200/., to make up (with the 5000. 
previously deposited in Mr. Patteson’s hands) the sum of 700/.: a sum that ° 
had, before he consented to become a candidate, been named to him as a pro- 
Sir Henry Stracey, who had 
intimated his intention to have the bill taxed, then saw Mr. I. B. Coaks on 
the subject, who undertook to go through the accounts with a view of seeing 
what reduction could be made in the amount of them. 


67. On inspecting the accounts, Mr. Coaks at once perceived, as the fact 
was, that the principal items open to attack, namely, a sum of 1,0092. in 
the first, and 122/. in the “supplemental account” for ‘ messengers,” had 
been already paid and settled for out of the moneys deposited in Mr. Pat- 
teson’s hands, and that the claims which remained were for the most part 
capable of being enforced against the candidates. He had an interview in 
London with Mr. Huddleston, who was also ‘“‘ very much disgusted with 
the amount ;” and with the assistance of Mr. A. Bignold, the total of the 
two accounts was eventually reduced from 4,089/. to 3,5482. Of this sum it 
was arranged that Sir Henry Stracey and Mr Huddleston should each pay 
half, viz., 1,774/., and they accordingly gave such cheques as would make up 
to that amount the sums previously deposited by them with Mr. Patteson. 
Sir Samuel Bignold, also, gave Sir Henry Stracey a guarantee against any 
further claims in the following terms :—‘‘ In consideration of Sir Henry 
“ Stracey agreeing to pay the sum of 1 »750/., or such further sum not 
“ exceeding i TTI. ., as shall pay one half of the accounts intended to be 
me published, and which it has been ascertained cannot probably exceed 
3,5487., I agree to hold Sir Henry Stracey harmless against all claims and 
demands of any and every kind in any way or manner relating to the election, 
* and I agree that he shall not be asked to pay or make any further 
“ contribution whatever towards the expenses of the said election. SaMUEL 
“ BIGNOLD.” 


68. Mr. Huddleston assured us he was so satisfied that notwithstanding 
everything he had done to restrain or prevent improper practices, his money 
had in reality gone im that direction, that he then determined under no 
circumstances to stand another contest for the city. 


69. A few wecks later the office of Solicitor-General was offered to Mr. 
Huddleston, who went to Norwich and saw Mr. Colman. “TI told 
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Mr. Colman,” (said Baron Huddleston,) “that I had had the offer of 
“ the Solicitor-Generalship ; that I wished to know whether my election 
«© would be opposed: and I told him, ‘ I will ask you to see Mr. Tillett, or to 
«© ¢see the leaders of the party, and ask them whether they will oppose my 
* *election;’ and I told him, ‘ Recollect this, I will not stand a contested 
« election, and therefore you may go to them with this information, that if 
« they are determined to oppose my election I shall have to refuse the offer 
“ of the Solicitor-Generalship.’ ”’ 


70. Mr. Huddleston learned on that occasion that there was no chance of his 
being returned unopposed, and although strongly urged by his friends to stand 
a contest, which they gave him every reason to believe would be successful, 
he adhered to the resolution he had expressed, and on his return to London 
declined the Solicitor-Generalship. 


71. Towards the end of April, and subsequently to this visit to Norwich, 
Mr. A. Bignold represented to Mr. Huddleston that considerable claims had 
come in, and he named 700/. or 800/. as the amount. 


72. Myr. Huddleston thereupon placed the matter in the hands. of his 
solicitor, Mr. J. T. Campbell, telling him that he had reason to believe that 
the money had at that time been actually paid by Sir Samuel Bignold, and 
desiring him not to be fettered by the notion that he intended to stand for 
Norwich again. Mr. Campbell investigated the claims, and seems to have 
found nothing of a corrupt character in them, his impression being that 
** there was a fairness about them, and that they ought to be paid,” 
although he was aware the statute might be pleaded against them, as not 
having been sent in within the month, and the matter then stood over 
for several weeks. Eventually Mr. Patteson was requested to come to 
London to see Mr. Campbell on the subject, and at an interview at which 
Mr. Huddleston, Mr. Campbell, Mr. A. Bignold, and Mr. Patteson were pre- 
sent, a cheque was given by Mr. Campbell, to Mr. Patteson, as the expense 
agent, for 726/., a sum for which Mr. A. Bignold believed he could scttle all 
the claims. This, the final payment, brought the whole expense incurred 
by the Conservative candidates at that election to 4,274. 


73. In the summer of 1874 Buttifant absconded from Norwich, and an in- 
vestigation of his accounts as secretary to the building socicty, showed that he 
had committed forgery and embezzlement, and that his defalcations amounted 
to 20,0007. He was subsequently arrested and charged before the magistrates. 
During the time he was on remand, but before his committal, he drew up in 
his own handwriting a statement of the proceedings and conduct of the 
election of 1874; and after his committal, but before his trial, he prepared 
a second statement on the same subject. Both these statements came 
into our hands, and on comparison we found that although they much 
resembled each other, they were not in all respects alike, and that the 
second statement contained much fuller details. Both statements were evi- 
dently prepared by a person thoroughly familiar with all the transactions 
of that election, and they seriously impugned the conduct of the persons 
chiefly interested on the Conservative side, more especially with reference to 
what was alleged to have taken place in the Third Ward. The first state- 
ment averred that, ‘three days previous to the election,” he, Buttifant, was 
sent for to Surrey Street (Sir Samuel Bignold’s residence, where Mr. Huddle- 
ston was then staying), “in consequence of a report that the Third Ward 
** would lose the election, the agents refusing to act up to their instructions 
*« to employ voters. It was then urged by Mr. Huddleston, Mr. J. H. 
** Bignold, and Mr. Arthur Bignold, that I should leave the Central Rooms 
“as soon as possible, and take charge of the third ward (Nos. 4, 5, and 6), 
“ and remedy the defect if possible. I said I thought it was not fair to the 
** candidates or myself that I should be asked to run such a risk as one of 
* the agents, but ultimately agreed to go into the Third Ward, and opened a 
“* private committee room at the ‘Grapes,’ in conjunction with Mr. Berry, 
** from the office of Mr. Coaks, who was sent to assist me.” In the secona 
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statement Buttifant says, that on arriving at Surrey Street, he “found Mr. 
‘© Huddleston, Mr. Patteson, Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. A. Bignold, when I 
«* was informed that the Third Ward was loosing the election, and Mr. H. and 
« Mr. P. urged me to leave the Central Room as soon as possible, and take 
« charge of that ward. Those two gentlemen then left me with the two Mr. 
« Bignolds, who thea informed me that the managers of the Third Ward (divi- 
« gions 4, 5, and 6) refused to employ voters, and that I should at once take 
** charge of that ward, and remedy the defect if possible, and that they would 
« send Mr. Samuel N. Berry from Mr. 1. B. Coaks’ office to assist me. I then 
« remarked that I did not think it fair to the candidates or myself that 
« JT should be requested to run so great a risk as one of the agents, but 
« ultimately I agreed to comply with their wishes.” 


74. It is noticeable that the first statement does not mention Mr. Patteson 
as having been present at all; it represents that the intimation of the 
agents’ alleged refusal to employ voters, the alleged request to Buttifant to 
remedy the defect, and Buttifant’s suggestion of his unwillingness to comply, 
took place in Mr. Huddleston’s presence; whereas, the second statement 
asserts that Mr. Huddleston and Mr.Patteson had previously left the room. 


75. We examined Mr. Baron Huddleston upon these statements, as we did 
every person mentioned or referred to in either of them, and he produced to 
us two letters he had received purporting to be signed by Buttifant’s wife ; 
the first, a very long one, dated the 1st February 1875 : 


Sir, 2, Medina Grove, Seven Sisters Road, 1st February 1875. 
You are, I believe, aware that Mr. J. Buttifant, your agent for conducting the late Norwich 
election, is now a prisoner in the gaol of that city, awaiting his trial at the ensuing March assizes 
on the charges of forgery and embezzlement....... and believing the charge to have emanated 
from a vindictive feeling on the part of several of the leading members of the Conservative party 
in NOP WICH. Fe +6 \oerteie 
Having these facts in view, combined with the knowledge that their relative was in the first 


‘ instance instigated to make use of the money belonging to such society by the confidence of being 


able to replace it with the money due to him front the Conservative Association, and from their 
breach of faith in not adhering to such terms not being able to do so, his family have resolved 
to retort upon the party in a manner commensurate with the grievous wrong they have inflicted 
upon one so dear to them. A. statement detailing all the illegal practices resorted to for securing 
your return is now before me, and anything more criminal, politically, cannot possibly be conceived 
Bideo 4 dic The sterling integrity and unblemished honour of two of the witnesses (also his 
prosecutors) was unseemly paraded, and an expose of these criminal acts will, the family believe, 
tend considerably to decrease the weight of their evidence...... : 

I address this communication to you for the reason, that the consequences arising out of an 
official inquiry into all the illegal practices resorted to by the Conservative party at the late election 
must of necessity be of the most damaging character, and offer a fatal hindrance to that promotion 
in your profession and political career which it is doubtlesss your ambition to attain. ...... 

For yourself personally no hostile feeling is entertained, but any course which does not provide 
for the withdrawal of what the family believe to be a malicious charge will not be satisfactory to 
them. That is to say, we won’t publish this if you will get the prosecutors to abandon the charge 
of forgery, and proceed only on the charge of embezzlement... .... 

M. A. Burrrrant. 

It may be remarked that Mr. Patteson, who was president of the building 
society before referred to, had instituted the prosecution against Buttifant. 
The second letter was written to Mr. Huddleston under date of 11th February, 
as follows: 


Str, 2, Medina Grove, Seven Sisters Road, 11th February 1875. 
No action having been taken on the subject of my previous letter . . . . . the family 
A ight . have since determined to entertain the overtures made to them by a leading member 
of the opposition party at Norwich by placing in his hands all the documents now in their posses- 
sion connected with the last election . . . . . and which amongst other corrupt practices 
include the bribing of upwards of 3,000 persons, and more particularly with reference to those of 
the Third Ward . . . . . the mode of doing so was suggested and determined upon fat a 
meeting at which you, Mr. Patteson, and the Messrs. Bignold were present and acquiesced in. 
Additional evidence will also be furnished of the concoction of a false statement for publication by 
the sheriff in order to conceal the fraudulent items. . . . . The proceedings now proposed 
being taken might have been avoided, and should they (the Conservative party) make an apparent 
intention of carrying into effect this act of justice before the expiration of the ensuing week, this 
object is still attainable ; otherwise no possible arrangement can be hereafter effected, 
M. A. Borruranr. 


No notice whatever was taken by Mr. Huddleston of either of these letters, 


beyond showing them to his solicitor, two professional friends, and Mr. Arthur 
Bignold. 


Another letter was then produced to us by Mr. Gilbert, written from the 
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same address, and evidently in the same handwriting, but signed “John 8. 
Branch,” the name of a ‘brother-in-law of Buttifant. This letter was 
dated 19th April, and Buttifant had by that time been tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to 15 years’ penal servitude. 


Norwich Election petition. 


W.A Gilbert, Esq. 2, Medina Grove, Seven Sisters Road, 
Str, London, 19th April 1875. 

An application having been, as I understand, granted for a writ of habeas corpus to bring 
my brother-in-law, Mr. Josiah Buttifant, to Norwich, as a witness for the respondent, I have seen 
him this morning thereon, and with his sanction I now write to inform you that all the papers 
having reference to the election of 1874 are in my possession, and without them he will be quite 
unable to charge his memory with any of the illegal practices in connexion with such election. 
I must not, however, withhold from you the fact that the papers afford most abundant evidence 
of a criminal nature, implicating many of the leading members of the Conservative party as well 
as their candidate the present Mr. Justice Huddleston, not only in reference to bribery and 
treating, but in falsifying the statement sent to the sheriff and the costs incurred in the election. 
- B I beg to intimate to you that in consideration of the Conservative party 
paying over to my sister one moiety of the amount (1,007/.) due from them to her husband (say 
5001.), I shall be prepared to hand you all papers I hold and to undertake that my brother-in- 
law will on his examination refuse to divulge any matters having reference to the illegal pro- 
ceedings which took place at the election of 1874 or at any previous election. . . . . Should 
my proposition be entertained, and should it not reach me by Friday morning next, I shall at 
once put myself in communication with the other party referred to. 

I am sir, 
Yours very obediently, 
JoHN S. BRANCH, 


* 


Mr. Gilbert sent no reply whatever to this letter. 


76. Amongst such of Buttifant’s papers and accounts relating to the election 
of 1874 as came into our possession, was a piece of account paper, in the first 
column of which was written, in ink, the names of each of the eighteen 
divisional agents, and the number of his division. The second column was 
headed “ No. of Mess.,” and the third ‘* Messengs. &c. &c.”’ 

In these two latter columns, the figures representing the number of mes- 
sengers and the amount paid to the divisional agents for them, were written 
in pencil. The column “No. of Mess.” is added up, and shows a total 
of 1,572. Then foliow six names of persons, and “Grapes Hotel” and 
“Central,” and against these, in the “No. of Mess.” column, are certain 
pencil figures; these figures and the previous total of 1,572 are added up 
in the margin of the paper, and amount to 1,943, as if that was the total 
number of messengers employed. 

We found that the pencil figures agreed in some cases exactly, and in 
others very nearly, with the receipts given by the divisional agents for the 
money paid to them for their messengers. 

Amongst the papers we also found a small account book, in the money 
column of which, against the names of the divisional agents, were placed 
sums corresponding nearly to those before mentioned as being in pencil; but 
there was nothing else to show what they represented. 

At the end of this account was a list of the same six names, and “ Grapes 
Hotel” and “Central” before mentioned, with different sums against them ; 
these sums are added up and carried out in pencil into the money column, 
showing a total of 122/. 16s. 

As the sum of 122/. 16s. was the amount charged in the “ supplemental 
account’’ for messengers in the Third Ward, it was to be inferred that the 
figures composing that sum represented the amount paid to the six names and 
“Grapes Hotel” and “ Central” for the employment of the number of mes- 
sengers put against them in the pencil figures on the sheet of paper; but on 
examining the persons whose names composed this list, we discovered that 
although they had under Buttifant’s directions put on some messengers, the 
number of them fell far short of the amount charged for, as did also the 
sums paid when compared with the items composing the 122/. 16s. Coupling 
this with the fact that another discrepancy in the account was evidently a 
wilful falsification, we are inclined to agree with the suggestion of some of 
the witnesses that Buttifant had tampered with this part of the accounts 
in the belief that it was, under the, circumstances, the least likely of any 
to be closely investigated. 
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77. Mr. Huddleston, Mr. Patteson, and Mr. A. and Mr. J. Bignold 
most positively denied that any such interview or conversation as men- 
tioned in the two statements ever occurred, but Mr. Huddleston had on 
one occasion, with reference to a report that direct bribery was being prac- 
tised against him, told Mr. A. Bignold to find out who the persons were, and 
said, * det a man follow him, and never leave him; if he goesinto a house, 
“ stay and watch him, and then follow him wherever he goes, and put one 
« on each of them.” Baron Huddleston said that was the only order he gave 
during the election, and that in his first speech he had alluded to the fact 
that paid agents could not vote, and that they exposed themselves to the 
penalties of a misdemeanor by so doing. 


78. Some reference was made in both the statements to the manner in which 
the accounts for publication by the sheriff had been made out. In the 
first, Buttifant says, “ When the time came for preparing the accounts and 
“ vouchers for the sheriff, it became necessary to make considerable altera-- 
tions, as the amounts paid away amounted to a much larger sum than 


© that agreed upon by the candidates, and in order to make them tally, the 


sums paid for the messengers werd reduced so as to accomplish that object, 
“and fresh vouchers obtained to verify them. This was done) with the 
** knowledge and consent of Mr. Patteson, Mr. Sparrow, and Mr. Arthur 
* Bignold, indeed the latter gentleman suggested that course, therefore the 
** account published was not a true statement, of which Mr. Patteson was 
* fully dware.” In the second statement he says, “On preparing the ac- 
counts and vouchers for the sheriff, it became necessary to make con- 
** siderable alterations, as the sum expended was much larger than that agreed 
** upon by the candidates, and in order to make them tally, the sums for 
“ “messengers, &c.,’ were reduced and subdivided under different heads (as 
published) in order that it might not appear how much was expended in 
** each division, and I made out and signed fresh vouchers to verify the same, 
** (as the vouchers I held were in divisions and signed by the managers). 
“ This was done at the suggestion of Mr. Arthur Bignold, and with the 
** knowledge of Mr. Patteson and Mr. Sparrow, therefore the account 
sf published by the sheriff on the 16th of April 1874, (and which appeared 
“ in the ‘Norfolk Chronicle’ of the 18th of the same month,) and signed 
« *Henry 8. Patteson, Agent for Election Expenses’ was not a true “and 
** correct statement, of which Mr. Patteson was fully aware.” 


79. We examined Mr. A. Bignold, Mr. Sparrow, and Mr. Patteson; and 
their evidence, and the receipts of the divisional managers, to a certain 
extent confirmed the truth of portions of the statements. The divisional 
agents, immediately after the election was over, had received the sums 
of money required for payment of their messengers, and for these they 
had given vouchers in the following form :—‘“ Received the sum of Le 
for doorkeepers, messengers, and -watchers in this division,” so that they 
showed no separate amounts as paid for “‘ door-keepers”’ or “ watchers,” as 
distinguished from ‘‘ messengers. 

The total of the amount so expended was at first under one head, viz., 
“messengers,” and under this head Mr. A. Bignold saw it. After dealing 
with an item of 581. 7s. 1d., which he considered was wrongly inserted in 
the accounts of messengers altogether, Mr. Bignold says that, “he took 
“ the amount for the messenger account, and I said to him—that is the 
** only suggestion I remember. making to him in reference to the accounts— 
“ * Now, surely you need not put “ Messengers,” &c. You can account for 
“ * something you have done. Jt cannot be that the whole of this vast sum 
‘is gone in messengers.’ ‘Yes, he could account for some for bill 
** * posters.’ Then I said, ‘You had better, as far as you can, publish the 
* ‘account of it; the thing is done now, but it is no use publishing in 
“ * the newspapers 1,180/. bribery.’ ”’ 


80. Mr. Sparrow distinctly denied that he either suggested any alterations, 
or was aware of their having been made. Mr. Patteson, who was away from 
home during the time the fresh vouchers were prepared, but who had seen 
the original account, and also a bundle of vouchers, was not aware ob the 
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shape of the account being altered until he signed it previously to its being 
sent in to the sheriff. Buttifant at that time told him that he had thought 
it better, instead. of putting the messengers in one sum, to separate them. 
Mr. Patteson told him he thought it so far right that if he could put it in 
detail, specifying the items, it would be better, but Mr. Patteson seemed 
positive that the total amount of the account was the same, and that he 
had neyer seen any vouchers that corresponded to those items. 

The new vouchers were receipts signed in Buttifant’s own name, for 
amounts corresponding to those charged in the sheriff’s account as “ mes- 
sengers,” ‘ditto special,” “day and night watchers,” “ doorkeepers,” “ bill 
posters.” 


81. Under all the circumstances, we considered it expedient that Buttifant, 
although a convict, should, if possible, be examined, and an application was 
made to Mr. Justice Lush for a warrant under sec. 9, of 16 & 17 Vict. c. 30, 
to bring him up to give evidence; but his lordship considered that Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into corrupt Practices at Elections, were 
not a Court or Judicature within the meaning of the section, and that he 
consequently had no power to issue a warrant for the purpose. 


82. When, however, our sittings were adjourned to Westminster, we obtained 
the permission of Your Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, to examine Buttifant in Millbank Penitentiary, and in that place 
we accordingly held a sitting for the purpose. Buttifant was brought 
before us in the presence of the governor of the establishment, but he refused 
to be sworn until he had communicated with his family and obtained their 
consent. It was obvious that no powers vested in us could force a convict 
who was just commencing a term of 15 years’ penal servitude, to give 
evidence against his will. 


_ 83. After a searching examination of the persons and documents referred 

to in the two statements, we have arrived at the conclusion that Buttifant 
went into the Third Ward a day or two before the polling day in 1874, and 
that he did, with the assistance of Cunnington, Riches, Skinner, Howes, 
Scales, A. G. Buttifant, Chaston, and Charles Clarke, put on a certain 
number of voters with a corrupt object; but we do not believe that so many 
were put on as are represented by the pencil figures before adverted to, 
nor do we believe that the whole sum of 122/. 16s. was expended for such 
employment. We further find that Buttifant’s conduct, so far as it was 
corrupt, was not instigated by Mr. Huddleston, Mr. Patteson, Mr. Arthur 
Bignold, or Mr. John Bignold, and that the corrupt practices of which he 
was guilty were committed without their knowledge or sanction. 


84. On the elevation of Mr. Huddieston to the Judicial Bench, in February 
1875, and the consequent vacation of his seat for the city, both parties were 
to some extent prepared for a contest, twelve months only having elapsed 
since the General Election. In the meantime: a hotly contested municipal 
election by which the Liberals had improved their position in the council, and 
also a revision of the lists of voters, had taken place; both parties had thus 
gained a fair knowledge of the strength of their oponents, and the Libcrals 
claimed to have very considerably added to their position on the register, 
which fact was to a certain extent recognised and admitted by their 
opponents. , 


85. Mr. J. H. Tillett was adopted as candidate by the larger proportion 
of the Liberal party, and Mr. Stevens again acted as his election and expenses 
agent. . 

The Conservatives, after some short delay, invited Mr. Josiah Wilkinson, a 
barrister-at-law, a gentleman previously unacquainted with the city; he 
accepted their vitation, and’ was supported by the whole of the party ; but 
some difficulty at first occurred in the appointment of an agent. 


86. It was eventually arranged that Mr. J. W. Gilbert, a solicitor, a young 


gentleman. who appears to have had no previous experience of conducting 
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elections beyond that of a district manager in 1874, should be appointed ~ 
general and expenses agent; and the candidate himself brought with him 
his own private solicitor, Mr. Ingle, as his confidential adviser. 

Mr. Wilkinson arrived in Norwich on Friday the 26th February, and the. 
contest was immediately begun. The polling took place on Friday the 5th of 


March. 


87. Notwithstanding the experiences of 1874, each party at once secured, 
with one or two exceptions, the services of all those persons who had acted 
as sub-agents at the previous election. On Friday and Saturday, 26th and 
27th February, the agents and managers on both sides commenced the 
engagement of public-house committee rooms throughout the city, most of 
which had been taken by the same party at the previous election. 


88. On the Conservative side, Mr. Gilbert, after consultation with experi- 
enced members of his party as to the number of messengers absolutely necessary 
to do the work, limited the employment to ten for each division, and it was 
distinctly understood at the time that that number was not to be exceeded. 


89. By the following Tuesday, however, each party seem to have been 
thoroughly convinced that their opponents were “‘ putting on wholesale,” and 
that their own chance of success would be lost unless they followed in the 
same track. This belief was apparently confirmed by the persistence of the 
voters who wished to be put on, and who, on being refused at one committee 
room, would immediately declare that they should go over to the opposite side, 
where they were certain of being engaged. 

On this day a few of the Conservative managers had, without in- 
structions, slightly exceeded the limit of 10 messengers, and Mr. Gilbert 
was urged by a large number of them to issue such an order as 
would enable them “to keep pace with the other side;”’ this he firmly 
refused to do on that day; however, he says, “on the Wednesday, as this 
“ very large employment was being made on the other side, I thought it 
« would be perfectly useless for us to continue in the way we were pro- 
« ceeding, by restricting the number of our messengers, if the other side 
« were to set them on in the ad libétwm way in which they were then doing ; 
“«* therefore I told each of my ward managers to‘ ‘set on,’—using a vulgar 
“expression which is well known in Norwich—to ‘set on” whatever 
“ messengers they required, using their discretion.” 


90. A number of cards had been sent from the central committee room to 
the divisional committee rooms, together with other stationery, and were 
originally intended by Mr. Gilbert to be used for the purpose of sending 
messages and communications between the different committee rooms. 

Many of the managers, however, used these cards in “ setting on” their 
“‘ messengers ; ”’ for instance, when a person applied for “‘ employment” they 
would write his name and a date on one of them and hand it to him, giving 
him to understand that he was “on” from that time, and that he would be 
paid the money for as many days as the date showed he would be entitled to 
be paid at the close of the election. These cards obtained the name of “ setting 
on cards,” and were, as one of the witnesses said, simply “ promissory notes.” 


91. Immediately the limit to the number of messengers was removed, the 
Conservative managers, with two exceptions, Messrs. Cross and Crosbie, pro- 
ceeded to set on nearly all the voters who applied. Mr. Warner Wright, a 
solicitor, and manager of a district, gave the following account :—“ I will tell 
** you the system on which I did manage the messengers. _I go to the com- 
** mittee room, or the room appointed for my own use. I had with me two 
** well-known men of the district, namely, Frank Widdows and Mr. Samuel 
** Severn. These men were with me for the purpose of assisting me to 
“* prevent any personation, and, as far as possible, to prevent us employing 
* any Radicals. When a man came in, he would generally say, ‘ Please can 
** “you give us a job,’ or something like that; I should say,—‘ What is your 
* “name?’ He would then say his name. I would say, ‘ What parish do 
** * you live in?’ and he would say the parish. I would have a register © 


a 
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before me, I would turn the numbers over and find out his name. If I 
found his name was on the register, I would say to him, ‘ Well, I cannot 
‘ put you on to-day, but you may have two days;’ because I could see he 
was a voter. If he was not on the register I should make excuse for not 
* employing him.” Some of the managers, however, knowing how large a 
proportion of adults were voters, and that the remainder of them were nearly 
all relatives of voters, were not so careful in their selection. 


66 
66 
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92. The instructions given to the Liberal ward managers by Mr. Stevens as 
to the number of messengers required, appear to have been less definite 
than the orders given by Mr. Gilbert to the Conservative divisional agents ; 
and the Liberal ward managers were allowed to act in this matter more 
upon their own responsibility. They stated that they believed their opponents 
were “setting on wholesale” at the commencement of the week ; and judging 
from their accounts, we find that their messengers must have increased in 
numbers every day, reaching the maximum on the polling day. 


93. As late as the night before the polling day, Mr.: Stevens went to 
John Oulyer, a person living in the eighth ward, the secretary of the 
Liberal Association there, and instructed him to. buy up some of the cards 
given, as already mentioned, to the messengers by the Conservative managers ; 
this was done by paying the holders the amount their cards showed 
they were entitled to on the polling day, and two shillings besides. Some 
seven or eight cards were bought 'from messengers: in this way, but we 
believe this was done with the object, only, of obtaining evidence against the 
Conservative party in the possible contingency of a petition. 


94. At the same interview, however, Mr. Stevens, himself, gave Culyer, who 
was not a ward manager or sub-agent, instructions to set on in his ward 
as many as from 20 to 30 watchers for the following (the polling) day. 
Acting on these instructions, Culyer himself set on about 25 men, and also 
gave instructions to five other men, Amos, Mackley, Sayer, Snowden, and 
Sillis, of whom the last four were publicans whose rooms were taken as 
committee rooms, the last three being confessedly “sham” ones. These 
five men accordingly set on about 40 “ watchers,” making from 65 to 70 
in all. They had no difficulty in finding men for this purpose, as they 
simply gave their customers the advantage of the employment, and on the 
day after the election paid them at their respective public-houses. 

Mr. Culyer stated that he was carried away by a desire to aid the candi- 
date of his party, and had acted with the object of procuring votes. 


95. A very large number of bills and placards were printed for exhibition 
by both parties, and these, together with thousands of handbills, were dis- 
tributed by the messengers throughout the city, some of whom are conse- 
quently made to appear in the accounts under the head of “ Bill posting,” 
whereas in point of fact there was no difference between a “ bill poster ’’ and 
a ‘ messenger.” 


96. Large processions with bands of music and banners, paraded the 
city in the interests of each party. Like the meetings held for the 
purpose of addressing the electors, these processions were “ protected ”’ or 
attended by a considerable number of persons paid for that purpose. 
Although in the aggregate these protectors must have amounted to several 
hundreds, no accurate account of their numbers seems to have been pre- 
served. Mr. Arthur Bignold, however, paid Blyth 35/. 2s. 6d. for the 
services of men of this class, and at one meeting alone Mr. Self, acting 
under Mr. Stevens’ instructions, employed 100 men. 

‘The “ protectors,” although they created but little disturbance during the 
week, caused considerable apprehension and annoyance on the polling day, 
and it was owing to their interference and obstruction that as many as 40 
voters were prevented from polling at the Dereham school room. 


97. The result of the poll, which was declared late on the Friday night, 
was as follows :— 


Tillett - « 6,877 
Wilkinson - 5,078 -12,081 
Void. votes - 76 
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EVIDENCE. The number of persons employed during this election (1875) as ‘“ mes- 
scald sengers,” “bill posters,” and “watchers,” were, according to the evidence 
and. accounts furnished to us :— 
On the Liberal side - - 910 
On the Conservative side - 2,148 
pps ©. It was, however, most strongly urged by very many of the Conservative 


managers, and others, that a large number of messengers besides those 
appearing and paid in ward managers’ accounts, were employed by the 
Liberals. This view was supported by the evidence given by publicans and 
other witnesses, of the numbers present at the Liberal committee rooms 
on the Saturday and Monday after the election awaiting their turn to be 
paid, of the number of places where they were paid, and the time occupied 
in paying them. 


98. It was estimated by Mr. Stevens that 15 out of every 18, and by 
other witnesses that 17 out of every 20, adults in Norwich, were voters ; 
but assuming only 15 out of 20, that is, three fourths, it would give— 


683 voters employed by the Liberals 
1,611 A f IO Conservatives, 


and show that a sixth of the 5,877 who voted for Mr. Tillett, a third of the 
5,078 who voted for Mr. Wilkinson, or a fifth of the whole 12,031 who voted, 
were paid under the head of “ messengers,” ‘bill posters,” and ‘“ watchers ”’ 
aloné. 

Tf there were added to this calculation all those men who were employed in 
Gilbert, 1160. the processions and bands, and those engaged for protection, the managers who 
Bhd) were paid and voted, the clerks, the publicans whose houses were taken as 
committee rooms, and the workmen represented in “ tradesmen’s bills,” the 
whole number could fall but little short of one fourth of those who went to 

the poll. . 


99. The managers on the Conservative side admitted without hesitation that 
all the employment in excess of the actual requirements of the election, was 
corrupt, both in its object and effect. The Liberal ward managers, however, 
with one or two exceptions, and other leading members of the party, denied 
that that construction was to be put upon their acts. 


100. The Liberal ward managers, with the one or two exceptions referred to, 
stated that with a most trifling reduction, all their messengers were absolutely 
necessary to do the work, and were not set on to compete with the Conserva- 
tives ; and it was even deposed by more than one of these gentlemen that the 
proper and economical mode of delivering circulars in Norwich was to send 
out two men at a time with three, four, or five circulars between them, as 
perhaps one of the men, though he might not be able to read, might know 
the houses, whilst the other, though he might not know the houses, could read 
the addresses; and that if more than very few were given at a time, the 
men would either put them down a grating, or burn them. All these ward 
‘managers also stated that they made no inquiry as to whether the applicant 
had a vote, and that his having one or not in no way influenced his employment. 

Several witnesses, however, who had been employed in Liberal committee 
rooms swore in direct contradiction to this, that they had been asked about 
their votes, and that their names had been searched for on the register before 
they were set on, and further that when once set on, they either did nothing 
at all, or merely carried out a circular or two, to give colour to their employ- 
ment. They also described the manner in which the roll was called on the 
morning of the polling day. . 

In the first ward, under the management of Mr. Robertson and Mr. E. A, 
Tillett, solicitor, a son of the candidate, some precaution was taken before 

E. A. Tillett, 18,208 paying the messengers. ‘ Q. You have told us that Mr. Robertson took the 

ret) “ precaution of making the men swear that they had done the work honestly, 
“ before he paid them ?—A. Not making them. swear it; making them say 
* they would swear it; he did not make them swear it.” — . _. , 

“Q. I understood you to say they did swear it?—-A. No. He said will you 
swear that, if it is ‘necessary ;’ that is what he meant. 

“Q. Would you swear it if necessary P—A. Yes; the men said ‘ Yes.’ 
There was no Testament. | om 
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«*Q. Just give us all he said, ‘ Will you swear,—go on ?P—A. ‘Have you 
worked thoroughly and fully through the election, and have you earned your 
money which you are now going to receive ?” 

«Q. That was the form of oath P—A. That was the question. The answer 
was ‘Yes;’ they would swear that. 

«“Q. Do you know, at all, what Mr. Robertson had in his mind when he 
said ‘if necessary’? what contingency had he in view P—A. We generally, 
after every election in Norwich, have a petition, and he said he thought there 
might be a petition. 

“Q. You thought you might be called as a witness, and you wanted to 
clear your own conscience P—A. Robertson wanted to clear his conscience, 
and mine too.” 


101. When we had ascertained from the evidence of numerous witnesses 
whose examinations extended over a considerable period, that a corrupt, syste- 
matic, and extensive employment of a large number of voters had been resorted 
to at the last two elections (1874 and 1875), by the various agents of both 
parties, it became necessary to consider to what further extent, if any, it 
was our duty to prosecute the Inquiry. Upon this subject, we regretted 
not to have the concurrence of our late learned colleague, Mr. Commissioner 
McMahon. He thought, notwithstanding the extent and cogency of the 
evidence already obtained, (as to the effect of which, and the political 
responsibility of the constituency in respect of it, he fully agreed with us,) 
that the statute was peremptory, and left us no discretion in the matter; 
that it was, therefore, obligatory upon us to examine without exception all 
the persons employed at the said elections, and to report to Your Majesty 
their names, if we should find them guilty of a violation of the law. 

In this view, however, after full consideration, we were not able to concur. 
It was our opinion that under Your Majesty’s Commission we were at liberty 
to direct the course and scope of the Inquiry, and that the statute did not 
imperatively require us in any event, and contrary to our judgment of 
the expediency of the case, to submit to examination 4,000 or 5,000 addi- 
tional witnesses for the purpose of determining their individual responsibility. 

Having regard, therefore, to these considerations; to the serious difficulties 
and objections that existed to the examination of a few, only, as a sample of so 
large a body; to the extent and importance of the information already before 
us ; and believing that no benefit could be obtained, commensurate with the 
vast expenditure of time and’ money which would be involved in the course 
proposed by our learned colleague ; we concluded that it was our duty to 
dispense with the proposed examinations, and to present this report with- 
out such evidence. 


102. Considering the evidence given before us of the exigency of the 
political situation, we were anxious to test the depth of the convictions of 
experienced citizens upon the subject. We, therefore, repeatedly inquired 
whether they might not now, after successive petitions, prosecutions, and 
Royal Commissions, reasonably hope that both parties would observe an 
honourable agreement to relinquish all marketing for votes; and whether 
the more susceptible portion of the constituency might not thus be shielded 
from culpable competition for their suffrages. 

Upon this swabject we regretted to find a somewhat prevalent opinion that 
the existence of the corruptible section above referred to, created an extreme, 
if not a fixed, difficulty. It was even believed by some persons of informa- 
tion that if the leaders of both parties resolved to conduct future elections 
with strict regard to the law, the difficulty would still remain; the venal 
voters being so numerous and accessible, and their political views so unsettled, 
that an independent candidate might traffic for their votes with a fair chance 
of being elected by the influence which the other candidates had resolved to 
renounce. 

So much, indeed, was it feared that the political conscience of the constitu- 
ency had been seriously corrupted, that many well informed citizens doubted 
the attainment of purity of election, without an alteration of existing electoral 
laws. Mr. Colman, M.P., Mr. Youngs, the Sheriff, Mr. Utten Browne, a 
magistrate, and other gentlemen of experience, even indicated, by thoughtful 
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suggestions, the amendments they were anxious to promote ; whilst Mr. Tillett 
believed the desired improvement might be secured by education of the more 
venal electors, and by appeals to their patriotism and independence. Although, 
however, we cannot report that this latter expectation was generally indulged, 
opinions certainly were expressed, and, we believe, sincerely held, by some 
witnesses of consideration, that after the experiences of two Royal Commis- 
sions, the constituency would in future free itself from reproach by change 
in the mode of conducting elections, and a careful observance of the law. 


- 103. We desire to add that there appeared to be a general disposition 
amongst the inhabitants to assist the Commission; and that the readiness 
with which the evidence of Mr. Colman, M.P., Mr. Tillett, Baron Huddleston, 
Sir Henry Stracey, and Mr. Wilkinson (the respective candidates in the 
elections of 1874 and 1875) was given, and their endeavour to afford us all 
the information at their disposal, were entirely satisfactory. 


After a full consideration of the whole evidence, 
We find— 

That corrupt practices did extensively prevail in Norwich at the last 
election in March 1875 : 

That corrupt practices did extensively prevail in Norwich at the 
general election in February 1874: 

That the several persons named in the schedule marked I. and annexed 

- to this our Report, were guilty of bribery at the election or elections 
indicated in such schedule : 

That the several persons named in the schedule marked IT. and annexed 
to this our Report, were bribed at the election or elections indicated 
in such schedule: 

That the person named in the schedule marked III. and annexed to 
this our Report, was guilty of the offence of personation within the 
meaning of section 24 of The Ballot Act, 1872: 

That the several persons named in the schedule marked IV. and annexed 
to this our Report, were guilty of procuring the commission of the 
offence of personation within the meaning of section 24 of The 
Ballot Act, 1872. 


We subjoin the evidence taken by us, which we beg permission to place : 
before Your Majesty as part of this our Report. 


All which we ey submit to Your sar ete S most gracious con- 
sideration. 


(Signed) J. MORGAN HOWARD. 
G. PRIOR GOLDNEY. 


Dated this 15th day of March 1876. 
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NAMES OF PERSONS GUILTY OF BRIBERY AT THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS IN 1874 AND 18775. 


Amies, George Adam 
Arnold, Alfred Robert, 


Atkinson, John Goldsmith 


Baldry, Robert - 
Bennett, Samuel - 
Breese, Robert - 
Brock, George Edward 
Buttifant, Archibald G. 
Buttifant, Henry Samuel 
Buttifant, Josiah —- 


Chamberlain, George Frederick 


Chaston, George - 
Churchill, William Rees 
Clarke, Charles - 


Clarke, Thomas (Crown Inn) - 


Coleby, James Bennett 


Cooke, Frederick William 


Copeman, William = - 


Corsbie, Benjamin Webster 


Cubitt, Thomas - 
Culley, Robert Thomas 
Culyer, John -- - 
Cunnington, Charles - 
Cunnington, James - 


Dallinger, Joseph = - 
Daly, William Henry - 
Denny, George - 
Dover, Charles ~ 


Easter, Samuel - 


Gardiner, William = - 
Gilbert, John Wilson 
Gilbert, Smith Reeve 
Gooch, Joshua Augustus 


Greene, Charles Jeremiah 


Grimmer, Grantley Carpenter 


Holmes, George Randall 
Hook, William - 


NAMES oF PERsons BripeD 


Barber, George - 
Barnes, William - 
Barrett, William John 
Batson, Charles - 
Butcher, George - 


1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
1874 & 1875 


- 1875 

- 1875 

- 1875 
1874 & 1875 
1874 


1874 
1874 
- 1875 
1874 
- 1875 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
a) 1875 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
1874 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
1874 
- 1875 
1874 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1878 
1874 
- 1875 


Howes, Charles - 
Hunt, Arthur = 
Hunter, William - 


Jarvis, Henry - 
Kent, Alfred - - 


Lennox, Richard - 
Lockwood, Hannah Hall 


Mackley, George - 
Mackley, Jacob - 
Mackley, John - 


Mann, Joseph (Cow and Hare Inn) . 


Miller, Henry Jermy - 
Miller, John - - 


Miller, William Alexander 


Nicholls, James,(House Agent) 


Palmer, Robert, junior 
Paston, Philip King - 


Riches, William Dunning 


Robertson, William - 
Roche, Wilson Mills - 


Sayer, Christopher - 
Scales, Edward Scotman 
Self, Thomas - - 
Sillis, William : 
Skinner, James - 


Skipper, Frederick William 


Snowdon, William - 
Stanley, Joseph - 
Stevens, George Alden 
Stride, William - 


Taylor, James William 
Thirkettle, George - 
Tillett, Edward Arthur 


Wiley, Samuel Hall - 


Wright, Warner - 


SCHEDULE II. 


1874 & 1875 
1874 
1874 & 1875 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
4) 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
1874 
- 1875 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
1874 
- 1875 
-~ 1875 
1874 
- 1875 
- 1875 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
1874 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
1874 
1874 & 1875 


AT THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS IN 1874 AND 1875. 


- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
- 1875 
1874 & 1875 


Butcher, George Ezekiel 
Chamberlin, Henry - 


Clarke, Thomas (Crown Inn) - 


Conyers, Benjamin - 
Crowe, William - 
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1874 & 1875 
1874 
- 1875 
1874 & 1875 
- 1875 
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Dawes, Charles - - - - 1875 Plane, Thomas - - 7 ss'75 
Dickerson, James - - - - 1875 Plane, William - - : e875 
. Pond, William ~ = = oemS7 5 

Fox, William i i z = ae Pottle, George ‘ % - 1875 
Fulcher, John - - - Sie Coys) 
Grady, Mivkuel é Y < . 1875 Roddick, Matthew - 4 - 1874 & 1875 
Hawes, James S 5 z - 1875 Sayer, Christopher - - - - 1875 
Holmes, George - - - - 1875 Snelling, Charles - 2 ~" Ve74 

Stocks, Frederick - - - - 1875 
Jolly, George Henry - - - - 1875 

Vincent, Walter - - - - 1875 
Lucas, William Beets - - - - 1875 

Warnes, John - - - 1874 & 1875 
Plane, Charles - o - - 1875 Wright, William - - - - 1875 


SCHEDULE III. 


i 
NAME OF PERSON GUILTY OF PERSONATION. 


Lucas, William Beets. 


SCHEDULE IV. 


NAMES OF PERSONS GUILTY OF PROCURING PERSONATION. 


Chamberlain, George Frederick. 
Gilbert, Smith Reeve. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Pusiic-Hovusss engaged as COMMITTEE Rooms by the LiperaLs at the Parliamentary Election, 1875. 


. Edward Osborn, “ New Star,” Quay Side. 
. I. Balls (dead), “Bee Hive,” St. Martin’s-at- 


Palace. 


. Thomas Clarke, “ Crown,” Elm Hill. 
. Matthew Roddick, “Princess of Wales,” Rose 


Lane. 


. Charles Miller, “ Lion,” Castle Meadow. 


James Reeve, “‘ Steam Packet,” King Street. 


. Charles Widdows, “City Arms,” St. Andrew’s. 
. George Cubitt, “Queen of Hungary,” St. Swithin’s. 
. Edward Smith, “ Edinboro’,” Dove Street, St. 


John’s. 


. Godfrey Green, “ Lord Camden,” St. Gregory, 


Charing Cross. 


. James Batley, “Blue Bell,” Lower Goat Lane, 


St. Gregory. 
(12. Thomas Wilkinson, “ Cardinal Cap,” 
} St. Benedict’s Street. 
| 13. Joseph Brundell, “Fleece Tavern,” 
Bridewell Alley. 
14, James Thompson, “ Colchester‘Arms,” 
St. Swithin’s. 
15. Thomas Betts, 
Bedford Street. 
Henry King, “ Bricklayers’ Arms,” Union Place. 
James Whitmore, “ Crocodile,” Heigham Street. 
Frederick Francis Stevens, “ Albert T'avern,” 
Heigham Fields. ; 
James Carter, “Stag,” St. Benedict Street. 
Thomas Dyball, “ Alexandra Tavern,” Old Palace 
Road. 
Hdward Roll, “ Earl of Cardigan,” Orchard Street. 
William Skoyles, “ West End Tavern,” Old Palace 
Road. 
George Mumford, “Nelson Tavern,” Nelson Street. 
James Palmer, “ Sportsman,” Northumberland St. 
Edwin Henry Betis, “ Distillery Tavern,” Dere- 
ham Road. 
Henry Nursey, “ Tuns,” Sts Giles Gates. 
Robert Simmons, “ Nursery Tavern,” Nelson St. 
Thomas Clarke, “ British Lion,” Coburg Street. 


“French Horn,” 


39. 


40. 


Al. 
42. 


43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49, 


50. 
bl. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


. William Dawson, “Norfolk Chop House,” the 


Market Place. 


. William De Caux, “ York Tavern,” Castle Meadow. 
. John Aldous (dead), “‘ William IV.,” Coburgh St. 
. John Herne Nash, “ Waterloo Tavern,” Market 


Place. 


. Frederick Alden, “ Royal Oak,” Crook’s Place. 

. Jonathan Daniels, “ Cellar House,” Eaton. 

. William Moore, ‘ British Standard,” Ber Street. 
. Jeremiah Daynes, 


“Crown and Angel,” St. 
Stephen’s Street. 


. James Matthias Woods, “ Cricketers’ Arms,” Red 


Lion Street. 


. William Copeman, “ Richmond Hill Tavern,” Ber 


Street Gates. 

William Green, ‘‘ Bold Napier,” Lakenham. 

Robert Webster, “ Bartholomew Tavern,” Thorn 
Lane. 

John Cropp, “ Buil’s Head,” Ber Street. 

Thomas William Clarke, “Keel and Wherry,” 
King Street. 

William Hindle, “ Plasterers’ Arms,” St. Paul. 

John Daynes, “ Golden Dog,” Magdalen Street. 

Samuel Powell, “Bee Hive,” St..Paul Plain. 

Thomas Campling, “ Mounted Volunteer,” Silver 
Road. 

Isaac Cannell, ‘‘ Dyers’ Arms,” Church St., Catton. 

Henry Spelman, “ Jolly Dyers,’ Fishgate Street. 

Charles James Watson, ‘‘ Prospect House,” Phil- 
adelphia. 

William Mitchell, ‘ Ketts Castle,” Spitalfields. 

Job Kibblewhite, “ Nightingale,” Colegate Street. 

Charles Dover, “ Angel,” Catton. 

Robert Tidman, “ King’s Arms,” Bishopsbridge. 

Henry Cooper, ‘‘ Mischief Tavern,” St. Saviour’s. 

William Snowdon, “Britannia Tavern,” St, Augus- 
tine’s. 

George Mackley, “‘ Woolpack,” St. Mary’s. 

Christopher Sayer, “‘ Angel,” St. Martin. 

Susan Madge, “ Queen Adelaide,” St. Augustine’s. 

William Sillis, ‘‘ White Hart,” St. Miles. 


Pustic-Houses engaged as ComMITTEE Rooms by the CoNSERVATIVES at the Parliamentary 
Election, 1875. 


. John Coryndon Lewis, “ Red Lion,” Bishopsgate. 
. Robert Page, “ Cock Inn,” King Street. 

. John Hewitt, “ Coopers’ Arms,” Princes Street. 

. Robert John Howard, “ Free Trade,” Rose Lane, 


King Street. 


. John Swan, “Prince of Wales Feathers,” St. 


Benedict Street. 
James Lane, “ Pigeons,” Charing Cross. 


. John Pyle, “ White Rose,” St. Margaret’s Plain. 
. George Peacock, “ Black Horse,” St. Giles Road. 
. Joseph Mann, “ Lord John Russell,” Dereham Rd. 
. Joseph Mann, “ Cow and Hare,” Heigham Plain. 
. Joseph William Smith, “‘ Perseverance Tavern,” 


Heigham. 


. William Debbage, “ Fountain,” St. Benedict. 

. Henry William Owles, “ Grapes,” St. Giles Gates. 
. Thomas Riches, “‘ Robin Hood,” Dereham Road. 

. William James Sadd, “ Derby Arms,” Heigham. 

. James Fox, “Little John,” Northumberland St., 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


24. 


Heigham. 

James Kemp, “Black Eagle,” Julian Place, 
Heigham. 

Johnson Hemnell, “Baron of Beef,” Market Place. 

Charles High, “ Red Lion,” Eaton. 

Edward Baldwin, “ Boar’s Head,” Surrey Street. 

William Emms, “ White Hart,” Ber Street. 

James Banham, ‘‘ Coachmakers’ Arms,” St. Ste- 
phen’s Road. 

William Christopher Brown, “'Trowel and Ham- 
mer,” St. Stephen’s. 


41, 
42. 
43. 
44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 


. Daniel Greengrass, “ New City,” Crooks Place. 

. William Tupman, “ Exhibition Tavern,” Ber St. 
. John Huggins, “ Jubilee,” Ber Street. 

. George Larnder, “ Royal Oak,” Ber Street. 

. George William Dawson, “ Rose,” Thorn Lane. 

. George Johnson, “ Old Barge,” King Street. 

. John Clarke, ‘‘ Cellar House,” St. Peter, Southgate. 
. George Middleton, “ Lord Nelson,” Lakenham. 

. John Tungate Aldous, “ Wymondham Arms,” 


Grove Place. 


. Robert Roll, “ Rose,” St. Catherine’s Plain. 

. Frederick Brett, “ Portland Arms,” Church St. 
. John Graver, “ Whalebone,” Catton. 

. Lydia 


Mickleburgh, 
Sprowston Road. 


“Prince of Denmark,’ 


. Jonas Blyth (dead), “Cat & Fiddle,” Magdalen St. 
. William Bygrave, “ Gardeners Arms,” Infirmary 


Road. 


. Henry Whiting, “‘ The Hope Brewery,” Saviour’s 


Lane. 
John Cook, “ Swan,” Magdalen Street. 
Leander A. Browne, * Castle,” Spitalfields. 
William Fuller, “ Windsor Castle,” Pockthorpe. 
— Nicholls, St. Augustine’s Street. (This was 
not a public-house.) 
John Warnes, “ Rose,” St. James’ Street.* 
Samuel Taylor, “ Anchor of Hope,” St. Martin St. 
William Clarke, ‘‘ Key and Castle,” St. Martin St. 
William Moyes, “ Grapes,” Coslany. 


* Should be William Warnes, “ Elm Tavern,” New Catton. 


E 
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APPENDIX B. 


SHERIFY’S PUBLISHED AccouNTS for the PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 1874 and 1875. 


“ NORFOLK NEWS,” 2nd May, 1874. 


Axsstract of the Erection Expenses incurred by or 
on behalf of JEREMIAH JAMES COLMAN, Esquire, 
M.P., and Jacop Henry Titierr, Esquire, at 
the above Election :— 


£s d 
Printing, stationery, and advertisements - Sh oedipal 
Horses, carriages, ‘cabs, &e. - - - 289 18 6 
Committee rooms, and rooms for meetings - 246 0 0 
Bill posting and delivering - = - 96 10 0O 
Refreshments to polling places and committee - 
rooms = - - - - - 37.1 4 
District managers, clerks, personation agents, mes- 
sengers, doorkeepers, and other employés : ees 
& s. d. 
Central committee rooms - 844 19 4 
Ist Ward ditto - - 78 7 10 
2nd Ward ditto - oe Oh. 
3rd Ward ditto - - 304 16 11 
4th Ward ditto - - 54 11 11 
5th Ward ditto - - 110 13 6 
6th Ward ditto - - 194 18 1 
7th Ward ditto - ~ 230 2 8 
8th Ward ditto - -100 4 4 
i = ES YOO ee 
Sheriff’s expenses (proportion of) - - 31716 8 
Tradesmen’s bills - - - - 221 15 : 


Agents, sundries - - - - - 160 18 
£3,436 2 11 


Guo. A. STEVENS, 
Agent for Election Expenses. 


Further amount expended and omitted 
from the above account - - £971 10 0 


| 


“ NORFOLK CHRONICLE,” April 18, 1874. 


Norwicu Partiamentary Exxcrion, 4th February 
1874, 


Surrirr’s Pustisuep Account of the Exprnsus 
of Sr Henry JosiAs Srracey, Baronet, and 
Joun Water Huppieston, Q.C., M.P. 


Bans. id, 
Sheriff’s expenses (proportion of) - “mest 16 9 
Agency fees - ~ - - = eboenlO. 0 
Divisional managers fees - - - - 342 6 0 
Clerks - - - ~ - - 42515 6 
Messengers - - - - - 34010 5 
Ditto. (special) - - - ~ ) 12012 o 
Day and night watchers - - - =) 210 3: .0 
Doorkeepers - - - - = pASseh 7 60 
Bill posting - - - - - $821 11 6 
Committee rooms - - - “VE ued, 5 6 
Rooms for meetings - - - - i ne 
Refreshments at committee - - = 8210 5 
Advertising - - - - - 2910 6 
Printing and stationery - - - 613 1 6 
Carriages and cabs used during the election, but 
not for the conveyance of voters to the poll = 8112 6 
Tradesmen’s bills - - - - 89512 7 
Sundry payments - - - - 108 138 2 


- 


£3,048 16 


Henry S. Pattnson, 
Agent for Election Expenses, 


Further amount expended and omitted 
from the above account - “(£725 3 8 


“ NORWICH MERCURY,” 15th May 1876.. 


Norwich, 18th May 1875. 


AxstRact of Exprnsrs of Jacos Henry TILiert, 
ESQUIRE. ; 


£ 
Printing, stationery, and advertisements = 229 
Horses, cabs, gigs, &c.  - + = = Ol 


Manacers’ DIsBURSEMENTS. 


Re aeceh arp 
Central Committee Rooms - EST GS 
lst Ward ditto - ~ 6828 0 
2nd Ward ditto 4 ot hO4 ES iO 
3rd Ward ditto - Seen Gley sy oes 
4th Ward ditto - em ANN PuNat: 
5th Ward ditto - OD eae 
6th Ward ditto = =! 15d. 28 
7th Ward ditto - = 2752 4 g76 
8th Ward ditto : = LOD AS 


Sheriff’s expenses, proportion of - - ° 
Tradesmen’s bills and sundries - - - 


£2,146 8 5 


‘Signed) Guo. A. STEVENS, 
Agent for Jacob Henry Tillett, Esq. 


AxsstRAcT of Expenses of JosIAH WILKINSON, 


Esquire. 

4 ems. de 

Printing, stationery, and advertisements = = SIR 10. 71 

Horses, carriages, &e: = - - - gens. *6 

Rooms for Pape, meeungs - - Pee ieLD 0) 

Agency - 213 5 0 
Messengers, day and night watchers, pill, pattie! 

Se." C= - - - 864 7 6 

Manaczrs’ DisBurseMEN‘S. 

- £ pS. kde 
Central Committee Rooms - - 14815 9 
lst Ward ditto S = 1093" Sia 
2nd Ward ditto - ~ | 45 5569 
3rd Ward ditto - =) 156) bee 
4th Ward ditto - - $8313 6 
5th Ward ditto - - 68° 2 0 
6th Ward ditto - oo) SOM yemae 
7th Ward ditto - = 1 S7AR2I ae 
8th Ward ditto - - 81 i2aRe 

S75 95 OF 

Sheriff’s expenses at election, proportion of = 270770 -.0 

Tradesmen’s bills and sundries - - - 43 17 3 


£2,627 3 11 


(Signed) J. Witson GILBERT, 
Agent for Election Expenses onfbehalf 
of Colonel Wilkinson. 
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APPENDIX ©. 


od 


~ Noumpur of Mussencers EMPLOYED in exch Ward at the Parliamentary Election, 1875. 


: 
Number of Messengers employed. | 
Ward. a Total. mene of Voters 


on Register. 


Conservative. Liberal. | 

1 peg 15 238 1,146 

2 | 107 53 160 846 

3 312 124 436 4,379 

4 43 29 72 515 

Bia iyi: 140 80 220 1,180 

6 205 120 325 2,592 

? 770 : 147 917 2,781 

s 330 Culyer Tag ¢ 181 1,514 
Central Commitee Rooms 83 121 204. 

Ria Fe dae |: 910 ae 3,058 14,953 


HOMLW VY hi 
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APPENDIX D. 


POSTMASTER’S STATISTICS. 


Norwico Municipat Exxction, 1875. 


Postar Starr allowed Overtime for the Sortation 


PosraL Stare of Norwich Office. and Delivery of Election Circulars on the 26th, 
27th, and 28th October 1875. 


Position in Office. | Number. Position in Office. Number. Overtime. 

H. M. 

Clerks 5 bale : ; A Clerks - : 1 9 0 

Sorting Seis Sed ; Sorting clerks - - 6 44 0 
Stampers (2) oe ee 5 Stampers - - - 

Bag collectors (6) : ; Zo Bag collectors and letter | $ 29 302 0 
And Letter carriers (21) - Be iors a. = p 

are he ee : i Auxiliaries : : 7 85 0 

CHIP OLNEY ads Temporary auxiliaries - 4 36 0 

Total staff - - 60 Total - i) 47 476 0 


Average number of hours of overtime employed, 10h. 7m. 
‘Actual number of persons employed in the delivery of election circulars, 44. 
The Sub-Postmasters of Eaton, Lakenham, and Mousehold also delivered a few circulars. 
(Signed) _B. V. Wincu. 


Norwicu Municrpat Exnorron, 1875. 


RetTuRN showing the Number of Liberal Election Circulars posted at, and returned as undelivered from, the 
Norwich Post Office. 


Posrep. UNDELIVERED. 
Why returned. Per-centage. 
Date Dat ‘ 
Number Date of : Ey a 1, en 
Ward. | 4 Z when when a Ay e cs & a E 
osted. posting. 5 S 1S 3 er 
4 os delivered. | returned. g 3 a Re g > ra a a 
3 Bi | owiallee Bae e 
a & Z A oe S 
: _ No No No 
Ist ward 955 6 — 31 *62 *94 
2nd ward 6438 Soh ay 3 4 259) 46 93 1°39 
ato Aim a3 
POO iS So on} 
Srdward| 4,422 sae Ba 220 12 55 50 | 27 |. 2°87 | 2-64 
dod. 2.8 aog 
4thward| 466] 28S | Be | ook | 1 Bi = oleaog 42 64 
oD nae Va -pOoo 
18 ct © bal S00 
5th ward 894 zee aoe : aoe 3 5 3 | °33 89 | 1°28 
Sh ay ge 390 SaSa 
6th ward] Nil A fa 2h ae ey NES ee bask 
7th ward| 2,710 , 21 22 2 | 77 1:99 | 2°76 
8th ward| 1,552 5 Nb To 9 |:32 | 1-92 | 1-54 
Ath ward 480 | 10 p.m., Oct. | 31st Oct.| Ist Nov. | — _ 3 _ °62 *62 
80th 1875. 1875. 1875. 
12,122 | baste 
48 104 99 “39 1°67 2°07 


(Signed) B. V. WINcH. , 
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Norwicu Mounicreat Exxrction, 1875. 


Return showing the Number of Conservative Election Circulars posted at, and returned as undelivered from, 
Norwich Post Office (Mr. Everett). 


Postep. UNDELIVERED. 
& Why returned. Per-centage. 
5 to Date Date y 
S) . ° 3 
Ward. cu 3 when when < A e ie E = a 5 
85 Ss A ES % g z A op ‘ 
ae x delivered. returned. s sy ay, § S44 B 
7th ward| 2,800 | 27th Oct.) Evening, 28th| 28thand 29th} 16 | 21 | 34 37 1°96 2°58 
1875. Oct. 1875. Oct. 1875. |— ~~ — 
71 


\ 


Return showing the Number of Election Circulars posted by Mr. J. Stanley at, and returned as undelivered 
from, Norwich Post Office. 


PosrEp. UNDELIVERED. 
2 | 
ES} Why returned. Per-centage. 
eS : 
5 eo Date Date ee 
Ss) $B ° ; Log 
Ward. ss 3 when when es As = ; “BEE 
Bd om 2 é ny || 3 oa 
23 = delivered. returned. S 3s & a oa a 
Be 2 EO hie en 5.6 2 é 
ee A A & Z a o & 
7th ward| 2,800 | Oct.27th) Evening, Oct.|28thand29th| 16 21 29 57 1°78 2°35 
1875. | 28th 1875. | Oct. 1875. [JU ns ay, 
66 


(Signed) B. V. Wincu. 
Norwicw Mounicreaz, Eiecrion, 1875. 


- Return showing the Number of Election Circulars posted by Mr. 8. Newman at, and returned as undelivered 
from, Norwich Post Office. 


Postep. UNDELIVERED. 
a ; Why returned. Per-centage. 
2 ao Date Date URES 
5) ae ° : ic} = 
Ward. Ps = when when = Ao A d lak chien 
es | 3 5 Sg S ee Bee 
22 s delivered. returned. § $a 4 g Sa yi 
Be. = oe Se a i ae a a 
A i=) =) is) a QA o 0) 
2nd ward 784 | Oct.25th| 25th and 26th | 26th and 27th 8 | 3 | 8 38 76 1°14 
1875. Oct. 1875. Oct. 1875. | —————-—~-——_- 
9 
Summary. 
Why returned. Per-centage. 
Number of 
By whom i ' : Number of Circulars 
Circulars ah A & Eg 8 5 
posted. 2 8 iS 3 S.A returned. 
posted. § 3 Ks ae g s a's g 
rS) ww rS) & oO co) 
Sei oe eee |e 
No. No. No. No. 
Liberal Club - 12,122 48 | 104 99 LOOM OC 20 Liberal Club -| 251 
Conservative Agent 2,800 16 21 34 1.757 | 1°96 | 2°53 Conservative Agent 71 
Mr. J. Stanley - 2,800 16 21 29). it Sd fyb EB 12°35 Mr. J. Stanley = - 66 
Mr. S$. Newman - 784 3 3 8 *38 xO dis 4: Mr. S. Newman - 9 
18,506 83 | 149 | 165 *44 | 1°69 | 2°14 Total 397 
(Es 
397 | 


(Signed) B. V. Wincu. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE 


J. MORGAN HOWARD, Ese., Q.C., - 


PATRICK M*‘MAHON, Ese, 


AND 


G. PRIOR GOLDNEY, Ese., 
COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED BY HER MAJESTY 
TO INQUIRE INTO 


THE EXISTENCE OF CORRUPT PRACTICES AT THE LAST 
ELECTION FOR MEMBERS TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT 
FOR THE CITY OF NORWICH, 


At the Shire Hall, Norwich Castle. 


H. TINDAL ATKINSON, Esy., SECRETARY. 


FIRST DAY. 


Monday, 16th August 1875, 


Tue CoMMISSION WAS READ. 


Mr. Morgan Howard, Q.C.—Her Majesty’s warrant 
under Her Royal Sign Manual having been read, I 
am desirous, on behalf of my brother Commissioners 
and myself, to make a few observations before the 
business of the Commission begins. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the inhabitants 
of this city that this is the second Royal Commission 
which has been issued to Norwich within the last 
six years. It was doubtless hoped that the result 
of the first Commission would have been the extinction 
of all forms of electoral corruption, and that in the 
future political contests which might take place in 
the city the rivalry of parties would be entirely free 
from those agencies and influences which are for- 
bidden by law. It would appear, however, that those 
just expectations have not been altogether realised ; 
and we are here by Her Majesty’s commands on a 
second Commission (issued in consequence of the 
representations made by the learned judge who tried 
the election petition in May last) to inquire further 
into alleged corrupt practices at that election. 

I need scarcely, perhaps, also remind you that so far 
as we, the Commissioners, are concerned, we are entire 
strangers to your city. We, of course, entertain no 
prejudices ; of course we have formed no conclusions. 
We are here, as our duty is, to inquire and to be 
informed, and, in the result, to deal with this city and 
with your interests according to the evidence that is 
laid before us, and in fulfilment of the trust reposed 
in us. You will rememberJ'that since the first 
Commission sat here in 1869 there have been as 
many as four contested elections. The first was in 
1870, I think the next in 1871; then came the 
general election of 1874, and the last election (which is 
the more immediate subject of this inquiry) was held 
in the early part of this year—four elections since the 
Royal Commission ; and in the first and last of those, 
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petitions were presented under the Parliamentary 
Election Act, and tried before two learned judges, with 
the result that one of the seats on each occasion was 
avoided, and the member unseated. 

Now it is almost superfluous to state—yet, perhaps, it 
is a matter that ought to be noticed—that the example 
of an ancient and populous city like Norwich is 
one of great importance in a general point of view ; 
because there can be no doubt that the country at 
large watches with interest, and even with anxiety, the 
example set by large towns and cities of the kingdom. 
Our province and our duty, and therefore our intention, 
is to make a full and searching inquiry into all the 
forms of electoral corruption that prevailed in this city 
at the late election. That inquiry must be a searching 
one. It is desirable in the interests of the city itself; 
it is essential in the interests of purity of election 
throughout the country, that it should be. 

It is evident, in order that an inquiry of that kind 
should be efficiently prosecuted, that it should have a 
wide scope, and that the powers conferred upon the 
Commissioners should be, as you are aware they are, 
large; and there should be urgent obligations placed 
upon the inhabitants to render to the Commissioners, 
as, I trust and believe they will, every assistance 
to bring into the light of day all that transpired at 
the last election, and, if it be expedient, all that 
transpired on any other occasion into which it may be 
necessary for us to inquire. 

Before I conclude what I have to say, I am anxious 
that the duties of. witnesses should not be in any 
degree misunderstood. One thing you will be good 
enough to bear in mind, and that is, that no witness 
who is summoned to appear before the Commissioners 
can refuse to attend; he must attend. No witness 
can decline to give evidence ; he must give evidence. 
No witness giving evidence can refuse to answer par- 
ticular questions on the ground either of privilege on 
the one hand, or, on the other hand, lest he should 
appear to criminate himself or tend to criminate him- 
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self. But the Legislature has been almost indulgent 
in the way in which it has looked at the duties 
of witnesses, and to their responsibilities and 
obligations, It has accordingly provided that where 
witnesses do make according to their ability and 
knowledge a full and true disclosure of what they 
know with reference to the matters as to which-they are 
examined,the Commissioners shall and must grant a cer- 
tifieate of indemnity which will shield them from all pro- 
ceedings and prosecutions to which otherwise,if they did 
not so answer, they might be exposed. It is extremely 
important that that view of the matter should be 
borne in mind; and I cannot doubt that not only will 
gentlemen present, of all ranks of. society in this 
city, thoroughly understand and take that to heart, 
but that there will be ready acquiescence in the objects 
of the Commission, with @ view to bringing our labours 
to as speedy an end as possible, having regard not only 
to the duty we have to discharge in reference to the 
city, but also as an example to society. This Com- 
mission is held at the expense of the city, because 
under the statutes that is the penalty infposed upon 
the city or borough in which the inquiry takes place. 
The length of the Commission will mainly depend 
upon the readiness shown by all classes who have 
anything to do before us, and indeed all classes in the 
city who can exercise influence upon their brother 
electors or neighbours, in order to. bring before us 
information with reference to the matters into which 
we have to inquire. I may take this opportunity of 
saying that even where no summonses have been 
issued, all persons within the city, and all persons 
connected with the city, who have any information 


at their disposal, or who desire to unburden their con- 
sciences, will be good enough to put themselves into 
communication with the secretary, or his chief clerk, 
and confer with him, when he will afford assist- 
ance, and also consider the question of the ex- 
penses which are allowed to witnesses for the infor- 
mation they give. 

Now I have little more to say. I have pointed out 
to you frankly, and I hope not at too great length, 
what are the duties and obligations of witnesses 
towards. Her Majesty’s Commission under circum- 
stances like these. But Iam anxious to add a word 
(and I add it with the entire concurrence of my 
brother Commissioners) that we feel perfectly sure that 
in this ancient and important city every information 
will be given to us from purer and more honourable 
motives than mere motives of expediency or per- 
sonal safety. We are sure you will have a sincere 
desire to assist us; and it will be an unaffected 
pleasure to us if, asthe result of our labours, we 
can report to Her Majesty, upon the evidence laid 
before us, in favour of your ancient city, 

We will now proceed to the business of the Com- 
‘mission. We shall be glad to assist all parties in 
answering questions which you may be kind enough 
to address to the secretary. 

Our object will be, while discharging our functions 
firmly and searchingly, nevertheless to do that in 
a spirit of accommodation and friendship with the 
inhabitants, and generally to let them feel, when 
we have left them, that we have only done our duty, 
and that they have given us all the assistance in 
their power. 


Mr. Francis Gostinc Foster sworn and examined. 


1. (Mr. Howard.) You are a solicitor, I believe ?— 
I am. 

2. Are you acting under sheriff?—I am under 
sheriff. 

3. In that capacity youare returning officer ?—Yes. 

4, Under the sheriff ?—Under the sheriff. 

5. How long have you been the returning officer ? 
—Only for this year ; since the 9th of last November. 

6. You were returning officer at the last election ? 
—aAt the last eiection. 

7, Have you the agents’ statements of the election 
expenses of the candidates| ?—I have. 

8. When were they rendered to you?—I cannot 
say without reference, but I think within the pre- 
scribed time of two months, I think it was on the 
last day of the two months, 

9. Can you tell me the names of the agents who 
returned them to you?—Mr, G. A. Stevens on the 
part of Mr. Tillett, and Mr. J. W: Gilbert on the 
part of Colonel Wilkinson. I also put in the regis- 
trations. 

10. Be good enough to réfer to those, unless you 
can tell me from recollection, and state the total 
amounts returned to you ?—Mr. Tillett’s total amount 
was returned at 2,146/. 8s. 5d., and Colonel Wilkin- 
son’s at 2,6271. 3s. 4d. 

11. Haye you yourself acted at any election in this 
city since the last Commission in 1869, as agent for 
any candidate >—No, 

12. Have you ever done so ?—No. 


13. Did you take any part in the last election at. 


all P--No, not at all; either in voting or otherwise. 

14, Did you attend any of the meetings ?—None 
whatever. 

15. Did you espouse the cause of either of the two 
candidates ?>—Not in any possible way. 

16. In which ward of the city do you reside ?— 
The third ward. 

17. Have you lived there for many years ?—About 
17 or 18 years. y 

18. You have known it pretty well?—Perfectly, 
but not electorally, 

19. Do you know anything about its political 
character ?—Not in the least; I have never in any 
way mixed myself up with politics, 


20. Do you belong to any political organisation or 
society ?—Not in any way. 

21. On either side P—Not on either side. 

22. Were you present on the polling day at 
either of the polling stations, or in any of the com- 
mittee rooms ?—Only as under sheriff; it is my duty 
to go round to all the polling places, and I did so. 

23. Did you make inquiries P—I simply went round 
to ascertain that everything was going on as it should 
in the ordinary manner. ; 

24, Did you learn that any attempts were being 
made to unduly promote the success of either of the 
candidates P—No. wh 

25. No rumour reached you ?—No; I had no com-: 
plaints from anyone of any description. As far as I 
could see, Thad no reason to suspect that anything 
was going on otherwise than as usual, 

26, Do you remember seeing at any time of the day 
any crowds of working men standing about ?—No, 
not more than is usual on occasions of that sort. 

27. Were you present at the declaration of the 
poll ?—I was. 

28. Had any complaints been made to you by the 
agents or representatives of either of the candidates ? 
—Not certainly up to that time. . 

29. Up to what time ?—The declaration of the poll. 

30. Did you declare the poll?—The sheriff did, 

81, You were there >—I was present. 

32. Were any complaints then made p—None what+ 
ever. 

33, So far-as you know, when was any complaint 
first made, to your knowledge, of improper practices, 
if any, at the last election ?—None were eyer made to 
me. 

34, Not to you at all ?—Not the least, 

35. When did you first hear of them ?—The first 
official notice I had was the petition. 

36, Had you not heard before that that some im- 
propriety had taken place ?—Mere ordinary rumours. 

37, Of what ?—People talking about the town. 

38. What sort of rumours?—That there had been 
undue influence used; but it never came to. me 
officially in any possible way. 

39, Did you visit any of the public-houses in the 
city during the election >—No. 
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40, Or any of the committee rooms ?—Certainly not. 

41. Did you know of the employment of any mes- 
sengers ?—Not the least ; persenally I do not know. 

49. Until the petition was tried you were not aware 
of any ?—Not in the least. 

43. Were any clerks of yours at either of the com- 
mittee rooms ?—Certainly not any of my shrievalty 
clerks ; one of my clerks, as a solicitor, was on a com- 
mittee, but he was employed. _ 

44, Can you give me his name ?—Baker, I think. 

45. Is he still in your employ ?—-He was not 
employed by the committee ; he was merely employed 
as a polling clerk. He was never employed upon 
committees that I know of. If he has been, it was 
without my knowledge or sanction. 


46. Did you ascertain in any way the state of the 
poll during the day ?—Not in the least ; I had no 
power. 

47. As a matter of fact, it often does transpire ; 
did you learn anything ?—I did not. 

48. Were you aware of any attempt being made on 
either side to ascertain the state of the poll ?—Not 
the least. 

49. During the day ?—Certainly not; both the 
sheriff and rayself kept ourselves entirely free from 
political bias. 

50. Except in discharge of your official duty, you 
made no inquiries ?—No. 

51. And therefore you are not ina position to give 
us any further information ?—Not the least. 


Mr. Wacr Lockett MenpHam sworn and examined. 


52. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are town clerk of the 
city ?—I am. } 

53. You have been so for about 20 years ?—For 
19 years and upwards. 

54. You gave evidence, I believe, before the Com- 
mission of 1869 with regard to the constitution of the 
city >—Yes. a 

55. And its ancient rights p—Yes. 

56. As constituted by charter in the reign of 
Edward I., which are still the same ?—They are still 
the same, 

57. Can you give us the number of electors before 
the Act of 1868 P—My attention has not been called 
to that fact, so that 1am not prepared to give the 
answer. 

58. What was the number of electors registered 
at the last election ?—I can give you the number from 
1870. The number on the register in 1870 was 
13,296; in 1871, 12,489; in 1872, 15,1388; in 1873, 
14,680; in 1875, 14,953. Ihave not the number for 
1874. That is the number on the register, but I 
should say that the voters being of three classes that 
is not the correct number of voters entitled to vote ; 
for this reason, that one voter may have three qualifi- 
cations, and he may have seven or eight qualifications 
as a freeholder in several districts. A man who 
registers himself as a freeholder may register himself 
as occupying in the same parish or in another parish. 
He can only register himself once as a freeman, but 
as an occupier he can register himself in six parishes 
in which he has property. 

59. The figures given would not represent with 
accuracy the real number of electors P—No, I think 
you may make a deduction of at least 300 from the 
register. 


60. Would a deduction of 1,500 be too much P— . 


That would be too many for persons doubly repre- 
sented. _ 

61. Can you give us the number registered this year 
as freemen and as occupiers ?—No I cannot; but I 
can get the information. The register which I have 
handed to the secretary will show that. 

62. Into how many wards is the city divided ?— 
Hight. 

63. How many parishes? —40, I think. 

64. Including the hamlets, probably there would 
be 45 ?—47, including the hamlets and the precincts 
of the cathedral. 

65. Do you produce a map of the city ?—I can do 
so, but I have not been asked to bring it with me. 

66. On the last occasion you produced a map, did 
you not ’—I cannot recollect whether I did or did 
not. 

67. Has there been any increase in the number of 
freemen of late ?—I think not, but there may be more 
freemen registered in different years from this fact, 
that some of them would not register as freemen. 
Latterly the number may have increased, because the 
qualification would remain in the event of any change. 

68. How is the right of freeman acquired ?—From 


- apprenticeship and from denizenship, being the son of 


, i 


a freeman. 


69. Did you attend at the last election >—No. 

70. Were you in the city ?—I was in the city, but 
J was unwell, and therefore I took very little interest 
in ats 

71. You were able to go about the city >—Yes, I 
went about a little. 

72. Did you become acquainted in any way with 
the rumours as to irregular practices at the election ? 
—I think the writ came down on the Saturday, and on 
the Monday a communication was made to me that a 
person had been going about offering employment to 
voters. It was on the Sunday or the Monday that I 
heard that. 

73. Was his name mentioned ?—Yes. 

74. Give us his name ?—Clark. 

75. Do you know his christian name ?—I do not 
know his christian name, but he lives in St. 

76. Who informed you ?—One of the messengers 
at the Guildhall named Widdows. He had heard it 
from a person who had been spoken to by Clark. 

77. Do you know Clark’s pursuits >—No, I do not. 

78. Did you hear that he had employed many ?— 
No, I only heard that he had been to men, and a name 
was given to me (but I do not remember it), of a man 
who had communicated that fact to Widdows. 

79. Had he been to many ?—TI understand he had 
been to several, but T could get no names. 

80. On which side did you understand he was 
acting ?—On the side of the Conservatives. I knew 
him politically as acting for the Conservative party on 
other occasions. 

81. On what day did the election take place P-On 
Friday the 5th March. 

82. Between the Monday and Friday did you learn 
that the practice was continued >—Certainly, to a great 
extent. 

83. A great many were employed ?—The rumours 
were that many men had received tickets for employ- 
ment at the different ward committee rooms. ; 

84. Could you oblige the Commissioners with the 
names of any of the men ?—No, I cannot, for I took 
no interest in the election, being unwell, and I only 
heard of the rumours as they went about the city. 

85. So far as rumours were concerned, could you say 
whether they were employed by fifties or by hundreds ? 
—TI heard that some men received tickets from one 
particular committee room marked 200. 

86. In what committee room was that ?—I think 
that was in the committee room in the seventh ward; 
but I am not quite certain. 

87. Whose committee room was that ?>—That was a 
Conservative committee room. 

88. Who was the candidate ?—Colonel Wilkinson. 

89. Was it a public-house ?—I cannot tell. I do 
not know where the committee rooms were. 

90. You did not hear ?—No. 

91. Did you learn what was paid to each messenger ? 
—I heard some were promised 3s. 6d. a day and others 
5s. a day; that is mere rumour. I cannot speak to 
that. 

92. How long were they employed ?—I understood 
tickets were marked some two days and some three days. 
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Mie WL. 123. Are you aware of any other form of irregular 


Mendham. 


93. The tickets given to the men were marked with 


the number of days they were to be employed ?—I 
understood so. 

94. Did you see any of the tickets >—I saw two, I 
think. 

95. How were they marked ?—They had a number 
upon them, but I cannot speak beyond that. 

96. (Mr. Howard.) Who showed you the tickets ? 
Mr. Tillett’s son, Mr. William Henry Tillett. 

97. (Mr. M‘Mahon. ) Was that during the election, 
or afterwards ?—I think that was before the election 
took place. 

98. Did you hear how many were employed ?—A 
very great many. 

99. Should I be wrong in saying that you heard of 
500 being employed ?—No, you would not be wrong ; 
t should think a great many more than that. I should 
say more than 1,000. 

100. Employedin Colonel Wilkinson’s behalf ?— Yes. 

101. At the average rate you have mentioned ?— 
3s. 6d. a day I am informed. 

102. Were those persons electors ?—I cannot tell. 

108. Most of them ?—I cannot tell at all; it was a 
rumour flying about that men were employed, and of 
course I heard that some were electors ; but I cannot 
say that that was generally the case. 

104. Are we to understand that they were employed 
as messengers to carry messages ?—They were given, 
I understood, tickets for employment without reference 
to what that employment should be. I understand it 
was, as on former occasions, that they were employed 
to attend committee rooms and to do what was required 
of them. 

105. I think you have already given us the number 
of electors on the register for this year ?—14,953. 

106. For the last election ?— Yes. 

107. Then on the Conservative side, as we under- 
stand, there was about one person employed in every 
14 as.messenger or in some other capacity ?—Assuming 
they were electors. 

108. I assume that they were, because otherwise 
there would be no use in employing them ?—That may 
be true ; but.I have no doubt that many were em- 
ployed who were not electors. 

109. Or probably they were persons whose friends 
were electors ?—Probably. 

110. If they were not electors themselves members 
of their family were ?—Probably they were. 

11l. Mr. Tillett was the other candidate, I think ? 
—Yes. 

112. Did you hear anything about messengers being 
employed on his side >—Yes,. 

113. When did you first hear it ?—About the same 
time. I should say it was before the election, but not 
so soon as I heard about Colonel Wilkinson’s. 

114. How many were employed on his side ?—I 
have no means of giving the information except from 
rumour, but I should say about the same. 

115. About a thousand on each side?—lI should 
think perhaps there might be; that is my impression. 

116. What was paid to them ?—I heard that they 
were paid 3s, 6d. a day. 

117. (Mr. Howard.) Were they paid on the polling 
day ?—I do not know. 

118. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I think you say that some 
were paid 3s. 6d. by Colonel Wilkinson and some 5s. ? 
—I understood so. 

119. What did you understand about Mr. Tillett ? 
-—I never understood that he paid more than 38s. 6d. 

120. You think that he employed as many as 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—I do not know that. The 
rumour was that Colonel Wilkinson employed more ; 
but whether that is correct or not, I cannot say. 

121. You say you: think Mr. Tillett employed at 
least 1,000?—I should think he did from what I 
could learn. 

122. Assuming that they were all either electors, 
or connected with electors, the figures would show 
that at least 2,000 out of the 14,000 electors were 
employed as messengers >—Employed in some capacity 
or other. 


practice or of corrupt proceeding at the last elec- 
tion ?—I am not aware. 

124. You did not hear anything else about that ?— 
No. 

125. No other rumours reached you as to the hand- 
ing of money ?—No, I never heard of a Line case in 
which money was given directly. 

126. You have heard, I presume, of cases in which 
it has been given indirectly ?—No, I have not. I 
never have heard a case in which money was given 
except under a colourable employment. 

127. Or money’s worth ?>—Or money’s worth. 

128. Did you hear of any treating in public- 
houses ?—I did hear that. 

129. By which side ?—I cannot say. I heard that 
there was treating at a public-house in a place called 
Elm Hill. 

130. In what ward ?—In the first ward. 

131. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know the name of the 
publican ?—I do not, but I think it is kept by a man 
named Clark. 

132. (Mr. Goldney.) Is that the Clark that you 
mentioned before >—No. 


- 133. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How, long did the treating 


continue ?—It was some meeting held there before 
the election. 

134. Was it after the receipt of the writ ?—Yes. 

135. Was the treating continued there more than 
once ?—I did not hear that it was. 

136. Can you tell the Commissioners what public- 
houses were favoured by the separate candidates ?—I 
cannot, because from being unwell I never took any 
interest in the election or went about at all. 

137. Do you know anyone who would be likely to 
favour us with that sort of information ?—The agents 
on each side, I presume, can give you the information. 

138. I think you say you did not attend any meet- 
ing >—None at all. 

139. Did you attend any of the ward meetings >— 
No. 

140. (Mr. Howard.) Did you vote ?—I did. 

141. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I will not ask you on what 

side you voted. Is there anything else in connexion 
with the election that you can state to the Commis- 
sioners in order to throw light upon this inquiry ?— 
I think I should state that since the last Commission 
several wards have been divided into polling districts. 
There, are 18 poiling districts in the city, so that the 
constituency is very much divided. I have prepared 
a schedule showing the number of voters in each 
district. 

142. (Mr. Howard.) That is since the last Com- 
mission ?—In 1873, I think it was. The division 
took place on the 25th of February 1873. I will read 
the schedule :— 


THE SCHEDULE. 


; | Name of each Parish and 
Ward. ae Place in each Ward and Polling 
; Division. 
fi {| St George of Tombland ;} 
St. Helen; St. Martin at 
Palace ; St. Michael “| 
Plea; St. Peter Hun- 
Ward Pio, gate; St. Simon and} 621 
1,146 { No 1.4 Jude; St. Mary in the 
Marsh; and the Pre- 
eincts of the Cathedral 
m | _Chureh - - -) 
Division | |:St. Peter per Mounter- 5 
No. 2. {| gate - a 
St. Andrew ; St. Gregory ; 
Secra’s Hiiivicinn St. John of Madder- 
816 {N 9 No. 3. —_ St. Lawrence ; 
ee Margaret ; St 
Sviaae - 
es oa a St. Benedict; St. Giles - 
| 
4,379 No.3 Din | Hamlet of Harlham ~ 2,279 
f rye Hamlet of North Heigham 1,549 
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The Schedule—cont. 


Name of each Parish and 


Ward. yee Place in each Ward and Polling 
oe ee ty Division. 
St. Peter of Mancroft ; 
411 Divisi the Freemen in Norfolk 
515{ Nod pee entitled to vote at Par- > 515 
No. 4 Set liamentary Elections will 
poll in this division - 
Division (| All Saints; St. John of 325 
Ward No. 8. Timberhill - : 
1,180 oe St. Stephen; Hamlet o 
; pe: Division} Eaton; the Liberty ofthe} 855 
L 4. {| Town Close — - - 
f- eae St. John of Sepulchre ; } 878 
No. 10. St. Michael at Thorn - 
St. Ethelred; St. Julian ;) 
eee St Peter Southgate ; 
2,592 bisa Se Hamlets of Trowse, Mill- 157 
ies Tie gate, Ea and ny 
condale - - - 
L es ma Hamlet of Lakenham-~ = - \ 957 
a Divisi St. Clement, such part as 
No. 10. 4| Bes, without the City} 692 
De 5 walls - - - 
Divisi St. Clement, such part as 
Poel { Ward} | xo 14. 1| lies within the City} 700 
cd No. 7. ee 3 walls; St. Paul - = 
5 aah St. James; St. petaned: 659 
No. 15. St. Saviour = r- 
| Division {| Hamlet of Pockthorpe ; 730 
L| No. 16. Hamlet of Thorpe - 
ate St. Augustine ; St. Martin 
tee at Oak; Hamlet at 867 
1514 Ward Rel Hellesdon B F 
No. 8. } | pivisi St. George of Colegate ; 
arise St. Mary at Coslany;} 647 
L esti St. Michael at Coslany - 
14,953 Total - - 14,953 


143. Before the Ballot Act you could always 
ascertain how many voted on each side in each ward ? 
—Yes. 

144. Since the Ballot Act you cannot discover it ? 
—No. 

145. Since the Ballot Act have you heard voters 
say how they voted ?—I have known that said. 

146. Have you heard any of those persons who 
were employed as messengers say how they voted ?— 
No. 

147. Or meant to vote ?—Except during the last 
election petition, I have not. 

148. You heard them say it on the hearing of the 
election petition ?—On the hearing of the election 
petition when witnesses were examined in this court 
before Mr. Justice Lush. 

149. Did you learn that they voted for the side 
which paid them ?—No, I heard just the contrary. 

150. They voted against the side who employed 
them?—They were employed by Mr. Tillett and 
voted against him. 

151. What do you say about Colonel Wilkinson ?— 
There were no witnesses examined that I know of 
that had been employed by Colonel Wilkinson. 

152. Did you hear all the witnesses examined ?— 
No, I did not hear them all examined, but I heard 
two or three examined who said that they were 
employed by one side and voted for the other. 

153. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there much political feel- 
ing in the city as a rule >—Certainly. 

154. Does it extend to the election of members of 
the corporation ?—I am sorry to say it does. 

155. On which side is the majority in the corpora- 
tion ?—At the present time it is in favour of the 
Conservatives. 

156. How long has it been so?—Two years, I 
think. 

157. During the last two years the Conservatives 
have had the majority?—The last two or three 
years. 

158. Both of aldermen 
Yes. 


and of councilmen ?— 
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159. The Conservatives having a majority in the 
corporation may easily influence the parliamentary 
elections ?—To some extent, I think. 

160. To a considerable extent ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

161. In your judgment, has the fact of the Con- 
servatives being in a majority in the corporation 
materially promoted the Conservative parliamentary 
interest in the city ?—I should say not materially. 

162. There is a member for the city at present, is 
there not >—Yes. 

168. Who is that >—Mr. Jeremiah James Colman. 

164. He is a Liberal, is he not P—Yes. 

165. Mr. ‘Tillett is a Liberal?—Yes, he was 
elected in the place of Mr. Tillett when Mr. Tillett 
was unseated. 

i66. I thought that there were two members for 
the city, one of whom only was unseated ?—There 
was no opposition at the election of 1873. 

167. (Mr. Howard.) You mean in 1874, the 
general election ?—The general election, and Mr. 
Colman was then elected with Mr. Huddleston. 

168. (Mr. M‘Mahon.)—If I understand rightly, in 
1870 Mr. Tillett and Mr. Huddleston were both 
elected ; they were candidates >—Yes, in 1870. 

169. Was Mr. Tillett then unseated ?—Yes, he was. 

170. For what ?—He was, I think, unseated on 
that occasion in consequence of having polled with 
Sir William Russell at a previous election, and an 
agent of Sir William Russell was proved to have 
bribed a man, although Mr. Tillett was perfectly 
unaware of it, and had had nothing to do with it. 
That was the single instance that was proved ; and 
in consequence of his polling with Sir William Rus- 
sell it was held that he should be held responsible 
for the acts of Sir William Russell’s agents. 

171. (Mr. Howard.) It was tried before Mr. Jus- 
tice Keating ?—Yes. 

172. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In February, do you re- 
member who were the candidates?—That must be 
Mr. Colman and Sir Henry Stracey. 

1738. In 1874 ?—In 1874, Tillett and Colman, and 
Huddleston and Stracey. 

174. Who were elected ?—Mr. Colman and Mr. 
Huddleston. 

175. In the election for this year Mr. Tillett and 
Colonel Wilkinson were the candidates ?—Yes. 

176. Do you remember what majority Mr. Tillett 
had ?—779. 

177. (Mr. Howard.) Was the constituency polled 
out ?—No, I think not. 

178. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was the number of 
those who polled on both sides ?—The number on 
both sides would be 11,956. 

179. (Mr. Howard.) As against 14,000 on the 
register ?-—Yes. 

180. That is a large proportion to poll; it may be 
said to have been fairly polled out ?--Yes. 

181. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Making allowance for the 
number of persons who appeared on the register as 
freeholders and as occupiers ?— Yes; and persons 
gone away. I think that it is as high a poll as you 
could expect. 

182. Could you favour us with any further infor- 
mation ?—I am not aware that I can. 

183. If you can remember anything else it may be 
as well to state it now, otherwise we may have to 
send for you again ?—I will attend with pleasure. I 
can give no direct evidence of facts within my own 
knowledge more than I have given. 

184. Did I understand you to say that with the 
exception of the treating at Elm Hill you did not 
hear of any bribery or corruption otherwise than you 
have mentioned ?—I cannot call to memory anything 
else. 

185. (Mr. Howard.) You say for the last two or 
three years the Conservatives have had a majority in 
the town council on the municipal elections ? — 
Yes. 

186. I understand that the majority is now on the 
Conservative side ?—It is. 
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187. Do you know to what extent the majority 
goes? Itis mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes, 

188. I will not ask you about the polities of the 
mayor, but there is a majority of aldermen on the Con- 
servative side ?—Yes, from the fact I mentioned. 

189. Do you know what the majority is in 
number ; [ will not trouble you about names ?—TI can- 
not tell without reckoning them up. I have paid no 
attention to it myself. 

190. I suppose you have a notion, have you not P— 
From 11 to 14, I think. 

192. From 11 to 14 majority ?—Yes. 

192. (Mr. Goldney.) How many aldermen have 
you ?—16 aldermen. 

193. (Mr. Howard.) And you say 14 majority ?— 
Not in the aldermen. 

194. Over the whole ?—Yes. In the aldermen we 
have 10 majority, I think ; there are only three Liberal 
aldermen now. 

195. Then the councillors ?—The councillors are 
two or three, or not more than that. 

196. Two or three majority on the Conservative 
side >—Yes. 

197. That is as it stands at present, and I believe 
it has stood for the last two or three years ?—No; of 
the councillors the larger majority in favour of the 
Conservatives was before the 9th November last. The 
Conservatives lost several seats on that occasion. 

198. Can you account for it? The general election 
took place in February or March 1874, and on the 
election one Liberal and one Conservative were elected. 
Are you able to account for the decline in the Con- 
servative majority of the councillors between that and 
the time of the election ?—Yes. 

199. Can you give me a reason for it ?—Greater 
activity and greater union on the part of the Liberals. 

200. You mean organisation better looked after ?— 
Yes. 

201. And the registration promoted ?— And the 
registration promoted. ‘The organisation to a certain 
extent failed on the Conservative side. 

202. I inferred from your previous answer, that on 
the Conservative side there was laxity, and therefore 
you account for the majority of the Liberals in that 
way ?—Yes. 

203. Do you know at all whether the corporation 
has ever taken any direct interest in the election ? Do 
they bring their personal influence to bear ?—There 
are members of the corporation, no doubt, who are 
very active partisans on both sides.. So far as they 
can, they bring that class to vote too; but as a body, 
I cannot say they are. 

204. Are there any of the aldermen or councillors 
who were members of the committees of Colonel Wil- 
kinson or Mr, Tillett ?—I cannot tell that. I do not 
I never attended 
any of the committees, or knew anything about it. 

205. (Mr. Goldney.) When were these aldermen 
elected ?—Last' November. 

206. Previously to that, had the majority of alder- 
men been Liberals ?—Yes, I think they had. 

207. For how long ?—Several years. 

208. The elections for aldermen are conducted on 
purely political principles ?—No doubt. 

209. How do you account for the fact of the Con- 
servatives carrying so very large a majority of the 
aldermen last year when they were beaten ?—For this 
reason, the outgoing aldermen were Liberals,' part 
of them, at all events, and all the aldermen elected 
were Conservatives ; that made a difference of eight 
alone. 

210. When was it that the Conservatives first got 
such a majority amongst the councillors that they 
could elect a majority of the aldermen ?—About three 
years ago. 

211. Before that, I assume, there had, been a large 
majority of Liberals amongst the councillors >—Not 
a large majority. 

212. But a working majority ?—No, not amongst 
the councillors. They were nearly balanced. 


213. But there was a sufficient majority for them to 
carry the election of aldermen of their party for 
several years !—I believe that was not done. The 
aldermen were divided up to the election before the 
last. 

214. Is yours a rich corporation ? Has ita borough 
fund ?—-We have, I am sorry to say, a good income ; 
but we have such an amount of expenditure that it is 
by no meansrich. It is exceedingly poor. 

os Have you any corporation land, any property ? 
—Yes. 

216. What does it consist of ?—Houses and land. 

217. What land? Common land ?—No, it is build- 
ing land, occasionally coming in, some let on ground 
leases. 

218. Land not held on various franchises; but land 
that the corporation can deal with as they think fit ?— 
Yes, within the provisions of the Municipal Act. 

219. Who are the body that actually manage the 
dealing with the land ?—A committee called the “ City 
Committee.” 

220. Of whom are they composed ?—Ofihe members 
of the council, 

221, And aldermen ?—And aldermen. 

222, Who is the chairman of the committee >—At 
the present moment a Mr. Smith is. 

223. (Mr. Howard.) Who was chairman at the 
time of the last election ?—He was chosen on the 9th 
November last ; but I should say, with regard to the 
management of that property, I do not think that any 
influence whatever can be used politically, because as 
a rule, the corporation, when they have property to 
let, let it by auction ; and it is only now and then that 
an exceptional case occurs, as there has been one or 
two lately, where a man from a large outlay during 
his tenancy, paying a fair rent, has been allowed to 
hold on upon the same terms, or otherwise, if it is put 
up to public competition, a purchaser or builder on 
that land would take the benefit, and he would not be 
compensated at all. In cases like this it would be a 
gross hardship to take it from him. 

224. I suppose they publish accounts >—Yes. 

225. Is there any common land belonging to the 
freemen ?>—There is an estate which we call the Town 
Close, which the freemen have the rents of. It is 
divided, and goes to them every year. 

226. Have the corporation anything to do with 
that >—The management cf it. 

227. For the freemen ?—Yes. 

228. I suppose the corporation, for that purpose, 
have the power of appointment of a number of small 
officers, bailiffs and so on P—No. 

229. Not to look after this common land ?—No, 
that is all managed by the City Committee and the 
treasurer. 

230. You have been a long time resident in Nor- 
wich, I think ?—Yes, since the year 1825. 

~281. I daresay you are pretty well acquainted with the 
leading citizens. I should be very glad if you would 
give me the names of the leading gentlemen and lead- 
ing tradesmen of both political parties; the men who 
are looked up to in the city as the leaders of the two 
parties. We know candidates come down at different 
times, but there must be people resident in the 
place who are looked up to as the heads of the 
parties ?—I have taken so little interest in political 
matters for years past that my list must be very 
meagre indeed. 

232. We will begin with it. Give us the name of 
the first that occurs ?—I will give the Conservative 
side, Mr. Henry Patteson, Mr. Edward Field. 

233. Who is Mr. Henry Patteson?—He is one of 
the large brewers here. 

234. Mr. Field, who is he >—He is a solicitor. 

235. In practice at present ?—In practice, and 
secretary of the Norwich Union Fire Office. 

236. Who else >—Mr. John Morgan and Mr. Henry 
Morgan. 

237. Who are they ?—They are large brewers, 

238. Who is the Conservative banker ?-—I do not 
know, I am sure. J am afraid the Conservative is 
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also the Liberal banker.. That is Messrs. Gurney, 
Birkbeck, and Co., who are the bankers for both 
parties. 

239. Is there a Mr. Gurney in the bank, or is it 
only the name ?—Yes, there is Mr. John Gurney, a 
junior partner. 

240, Is he a leading political member of the firm ? 
—-No, the two leading men are Mr. Henry Birkbeck 
on the part of the Liberals, and Mr, William Birkbeck 
on the part of the Conservatives. 

241, Is there anybody that occurs to you on the 
part of the Conservatives *—I do not know that the 
other gentlemen are yery active partisans. 

242, There is Sir Henry Stracey, he lives some 
little way out ?—He lives five or six miles out. 

243, Is there any other gentleman who lives a little 
way out who can render the party assistance ?—No. 

244, Does the name of Bignold occur to you ?— 
Sir Samuel Bignold we unfortunately lost, but his son, 
I think, takes an active part. 

245. (Mr. Goldney.) What is his son’s name ?— 
There are two sons, Major Bignold and Mr. Arthur 
Bignold. 

246. Is there any other name that occurs to you ? 
—I am told that there is a Mr. Brown lately imported 
into Norwich, a very strong partisan. 

247. Who is he ?—He comes from Yarmouth. 

248. Is he a retired gentleman living on his means, 
or is he in business ?—No, he is a crape manufacturer 
here. 

249. Amongst the tradesmen, who are the leading 
politicians ?—There is the Norgate family who are 
leading politicians. 

250. What is their business ?—Wine and _ spirit 
merchants. 

251. These are all Conservatives whom you are 
mentioning »>—Yes. 

252. Mr. Back, who is he ?—He is a wine merchant. 
Mr. Gardiner Stevens here is an iron founder. I 
speak of these men as being active men in the ward 
elections. 

253. (Mr. Howard.) Does Dr. Allen’s name occur 
to you ?—I do not think he takes very much interest 
now, but at one time he took a great interest. ~ 

254. (Mr. Goldney.) And then there is a large 
firm of iron founders ?—Yes, Messrs. Barnards. 

255. They are on the Conservative side >—They 
are on the Conservative side. There is a gentleman 
named Bolton. 

256. Who is he ?—He is an iron founder. 

257. Who are the leading Conservative solicitors ? 
—The leading solicitors for the Conservatives have 
changed. 

258. You gave us the name of a solicitor who was 
the secretary of the Norwich Union Office ?—He has 
not acted lately. 

259, I do not mean acted in a professional capacity, 
but who take an active part’—Do you mean as 
solicitors ? 

260, Yes, taking an active part privately, inde- 
pendently of any professional retainer; or have they 
not mixed themselves up with it?—-There are a great 
many, but their names do not occur to me at this 
moment, ; 7 

261. Mr, Stanley ?—Mr. Stanley, of course he does. 

262. He acts professionally ?—And otherwise too. 

263. Mr. Atkinson ?—Mr. Atkinson acts. 

264. Is he a man who only acts when retained pro- 
fessionally, or is he a man who acts to give his own 
feelings ventilation ?—He would certainly from his 
own feeling, because he suffered himself to be elected 
for one of the wards, 

265. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Sparrow ?>—Mr. Sparrow 
is the registration agent for the Conservative party. 

266. (Mr, Goldney.) Mr, Warner Wright ? — 
Mr. Warner Wright is a young man who has been 
very active lately as a partisan. 

267. Mr. Skipper ?—Mr. Skipper is a leading 
partisan, I may say. 

268. Do you think you have now fairly given us 
the names of the leading people among the Con- 


servatives in the city ?>—There are no more names 
that occur tome. If I sit down and think about it I 
may possible tell you more, 


269. Are those the people who would be con- 
sulted before a candidate was brought forward ?>—The 
people who would be consulted in the way I have 
named. 

270. There may be others who do not occur to you 
at the moment; but those are among the people that 
would be consulted ?—Certainly. 

271. Now will you give us the corresponding people 
on the Liberal sidey—We take Mr. Colman as the 
member and the most influential citizen. 

272. He has been established here a great many 
years ?—The firm has. Then there is Mr, Tillett, a 
very active partisan. Mr. Joseph Decarle Smith. 

2738. Who is he ?—A chemist and druggist. 

274. Mr. Wainwright—does he live still in the 
neighbourhood ?—He is dead. Mr. Simms Reeve the 
barrister takes a little interest in politics now. 

275. Is he resident here?—Yes. Mr. 
Peter Nicholls, surgeon. 

276. (Mr. Howard.) Myr. Henry, Birkbeck, I 
suppose >—Mr. Henry Birkbeck. 

277. (Mr. Goldney.) Messrs. Youngs, the brewers ? 
—Yes, Mr. Youngs the present sheriff. 

278. How many of them are there ?—There are 
two. 

279. Do they both take an active part ?—They both 
take an active part, but one more especially than the 
other. 

280. Which one ?—Mr. John Youngs takes the most 
active part. 

281. Any other traders p—On the Conservative side I 
ought to have mentioned the names of Messrs. Bullard. 

282. Who are they ?—They are large brewers, they 
espouse the Conservative cause. 

283. Besides the Youngs what other brewers are 
there ?—There is a gentleman as I understand in the 
firm of Messrs. Morgan of the name of Hotblack, or 


William 


such a name as that, who is an active man. Mr. 
Bolingbroke. 

284. Who is he ?—He is a manufacturer. 

285. Mr. Copeman ?—He is paralysed. He was an 


active partisan. 

286. Is there any other Copeman beside him ?>—No, 
not an active partisan. 

287. Morgan ?—Mr. Morgan the surgeon, he is an 
active partisan ; and there is a Mr. Willis. 

288. Who is he >—He is a shoe manufacturer. 

289. Is there anybody resident in the neighbour- 
hood, any large proprietor or retired gentleman from 
Norwich ?—There is no one that occurs to me, except 
Mr. Henry Birkbeck, whose name you have already 
had. 

290. Mr. Isaac Bugg Coaks, does he take any active 
part now ?—The part that he takes I think very few 
people know, therefore I cannot say ; publicly he does 
not appear. 

291. Which side are his sympathies supposed to be 
generally enlisted upon ?—Thatis a supposition which 
is very difficult to form. 

292. You would not reckon him among the heads 
of either party '—Certainly not. 

293. Now amongst the leading tradesmen, who are 
there on the Liberal side ?—I have mentioned several 
tradesmen. There isa firm of Howlett and White 
who are very active. 

294. Who are they :—They are shoe manufacturers. 
There is the firm of Chamberlin and Sons, that is a 
divided firm like the Gurney’s, the father being a 
Liberal, and the son a Conservative. 

295. (Mr. Howard.) In partnership ?—In. partner- 
ship. - 

396. You say you do not take an active part in 
politics, but do you take part enough generally to 
know whether the Liberal party are a united party or 
a divided one ?—A divided one. 

297. I suppose one section of the party consider 
the other a great deal too advanced for them ?—Yes, 
there is what we call the old Whig section. 
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298. Those are the people who originally supported 
Sir Win. Russell,—the old Whig section ?>—Yes. 
299. Amongst those names you have given us, can 


312. Will you be so good as to mark with some 
mark the candidates who were elected?—I have 
marked them with a cross. 
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you say who were the heads of the old Whig party? 
—One of the old Whig party would be Mr. Chamberlin, 
and the other Mr. Bolingbroke; and Mr. Coaks was 
in that party, and Mr. Youngs, I think, was of that 
party, but he does not desert his party he says. 

300. Can you tell us, generally speaking, whether 
Mr. Tillett and Mr. Colman keep the election 
matters pretty well in their own hands, or whether 
they are more or less under the control of these 
gentlemen you have mentioned ?—What we called 
the old Whig section I think pretty much stood aloof 
at the last election. There is no amalgamation. I do 
not think that they can influence the matter to 
any extent. I think Mr. Colman and Mr, Tillett, as 
the active partisans in the city, exercise a far greater 
influence than the Whig section can possibly do. 

301. Ido not think you quite appreciate my ques- 
tion. Do Mr. Tillett and Mr. Colman keep matters 
pretty well in their own hands as regards their party, 
or do you think there are other persons, among those 
you have mentioned, who really control matters more 
than they do ?—No, I think not. 

302. You think they manage it pretty well between 
themselves >—Yes. 

303. With the exception of the heads of the old 
Whig party, are the Liberals united at the elections? 
—Yes, with that exception. 

304. The few heads of the parties ?—Yes. 

305. Do both sections of the Liberal party coalesce ? 
—No, they have not done hitherto, but at the last 

‘election there was a better feeling than at the prior 
election. 

306. (Mr. Goldney.) What led to that feeling ?— 
A belief that it would be impossible any candidate 
should succeed if he had not the influence of Mr. Col- 
man and Mr. Tillett. 

307. (Mr. Howard.) That does not arise from any 
change of political sentiment ?>—No. 

308. The Radicals going more towards the Whigs, 
or the Whigs going more towards the Radicals ?— 
No. ; 

309. It arose more from feelings of expediency, for 
the purpose of carrying the election ?—I should say 
so, not a feeling that the advanced party must be 
followed. 

310. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I understand from the secre- 
tary that you have prepared this.list, and he wishes 
that you should hand it in >—Yes. 

311. It is a list of the candidates ?—Yes. 


313. How long has the practice of “ setting on” 
prevailed in the city ?—I was mixed up with politics 
many years back, and it then prevailed to a great 
extent. 

314. Not so much as at present ?—Not so much as 
at present. The constituency was not then so large, 
that is the reason for it. The constituency is now 
exceedingly large, and in the large parishes like 
Lakenham, where there are about 1,000, and Heigham, 
where there are over 2,000, there are between the 
notices and the registration an immense number of 
removals and deaths, and they have all to be sought 
out when the election takes place. 

315. (Mr. Howard.) Your register after the last 
Reform Act became immensely increased ?—Im- 
mensely. 

316. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have been asked a 
question about the City Committee’s power to appoint 
freemen to common Jands P—No, I was asked how 
that was managed, and I say that land is managed by 
the committee formed from the council. 

317. Is it not competent to the City Committee to 
select from the freemen a person whom they may con- 
sider entitled to vote for members of Parliament ?— 
No. 

318. How is that managed ?——-The estate is let to 
tenants on lease. The rents are all collected, and they 
are all divided annually among the freemen who are 
resident in Norwich or within a certain district, or 
who apply for it within a certain time. (The witness 
produced a map.) 

319. (Mr. Goldney.) What map is that >—It is a 
map I was asked for. 

320. Is it a private map, or an ordnance survey >— 
It isa private map which shows the city but not the 
hamlets fully. 

321. (Mr. Howard.) Does that show the parlia- 
mentary boundary ?—No, but I can get a map that will 
show it. 

322. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose it does extend far 
beyond that ?—Yes, it does; but it is not largely in- 
habited beyond that. 

323. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Was that a map produced be- 
fore the Commission of 1869?—No, it is not. This 
is one recently prepared, and for parliamentary pur- 
poses. ~“ 

324. (Mr. Howard.) Kindly let us have at your 
convenience, during the day, a map showing the par- 
liamentary boundary ?—Yes. 
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325. (Mr. Goldney.) You acted as chief agent and 


election ?—I was agent for the purpose of election ex- 
penses, and also for conducting the election’; but I had 
associated with me Mr. Ingle, of the firm of Ingle, 
Cooper, and Holmes, of Threadneedle Street, in the 
management of the election. 

326. When were you first appointed agent ?—On 
the Friday before the election. 

327. That was a week before the polling day ?— 
That was a week before the polling day. 

328. Who appointed you ?—I believe I was ap- 
pointed by a committee. 

329. Who were the committee ?—I hardly know 
who composed all the committee. Mr. Bailey was one 
certainly. 

330. Who is he ?—He is a solicitor here, and one of 
the leading members of the Conservative party. Mr. 
Henry Patteson ; the two Mr. Morgan’s, Mr. John 
Morgan and Mr. Henry Morgan ; I believe there may 
have been several others there, but I was asked be- 
forehand to take it. It was a thing I did not care 
about, and I refused. 

331. Had you a written appointment ?—I had a 
written appointment signed by Colonel Wilkinson. 


agent for Colonel Wilkinson at the last ~ 


332. (Mr. Howard.) Have you it here >—The sheriff 
has it. It is under the Act, for the purpose of elec- 
tion expenses. 

333. (Mr. Goldney.) Had you ever acted as Con- 
servative agent before ?—I had never been appointed 
agent for any party before. 

334. Who had acted as agent for the Conservatives 
at the registration >—A Mr. Buttifant. 

335. He is an accountant ?—Yes, 

336. He is now in Norwich gaol ?—He was con- 
victed at the Old Bailey, and was sentenced. 

337. Did he attend to the registration for a number 
of years before ?—He did ; but I ought to tell you I 
knew nothing about politics previously to November 
1873, which was the period I went into partnership 
in Norwich. Previously to that I had been in London, 
and my knowledge with regard to Buttifant being the 
election agent, or agent, is simply hearsay. I knowat 
Mr. Huddleston’s election he acted as a leading man. 

338. In 1873 you became partner in a firm of soli- 
citors in Norwich. Was that the first time you had 
been in Norwich ?—No; I was articled in Norwich. 

339. The whole five years ?>——I was with Messrs, 
Foster for four years, and with their London agents 
one year. 
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340. You have some acquaintance superficially with 
Norwich ?—I know some of the leading men; but I 
have not mixed myself up with politics. 

841. Sir William Foster mixed himself up with 
politics ?—Sir William Foster was the leader of the 
old Whig party. 

342. Was there an election while you were articled 
in which they took a part ?—They took no part pro- 
fessionally. Sir William Foster generally took the 
chair at the meetings. 

348. You say these gentlemen applied to you to 
take the position of agent ?>—Yes. 

334. What led to their coming to you, your know- 
ledge of Norwich being so slight ?—I really am not 
able to say. 

345. Had there been any overtures made to you be- 
fore the election, before the Friday ?—I will not pledge 
myself it was Friday, it might have been the Wed- 
nesday. It was the day the writ was moved, whatever 
day that was. 

346. Previously to that had there been any over- 
tures made, or any communication with you >—None 
whatever; I was very much astonished indeed when 
I received a letter asking me to be present. 

347. Did you understand that you succeeded any- 
body ?—As agent ? 

348. Yes r—I knew that a Mr. Sparrow, who is a 
solicitor here, had been agent, and at first I was very 
reluctant to take the agency ; it was rather pressed on 
me. 

349. Did you know why Mr. Sparrow resigned it ? 
—I have no knowledge whatever on the subject. 

350. When you were appointed were any papers 
connected with previous elections handed over to you? 
—None whatever. 

351. None at all?—None at all. 

352. No previous canvass books or statements —No 
canvass books. 

353, Had you had any election experience any where 
before ?—I took a small part in reference to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Justice Huddleston, the general election, 
but not a leading part. 

354. That was in 1874 ?—That was in 1874. 

355. But in no other constituency besides this P—I 
have been deputy under-sheriff several times. I have 
seen the working of the thing in that way. 

356. Have you taken part in the municipal elec- 
tions ?—I have never interfered in any municipal 
election in my life beyond acting as presiding officer. 

357. Then you have not taken any part in the 
municipal elections previous to the general election, 
1874?—None whatever; I believe it is called pre- 
siding officer; that is, you count the votes. 

358. Besides the name of Mr. Buttifant, which you 
have given us, is there any other name you can men- 
tion as being a leading professional man for the Con- 
seryatives in Norwich?—The city treasurer was 
registration agent before he was appointed. 

359. What is his name ?—Steward. 

260. Is he a solicitor ?—No, I believe not. 

361, Is he still registration agent ?—No; on his 
being appointed city treasurer a Mr. Stockings was 
appointed registration agent, and is still registration 
agent. 

"362. Who is Mr. Stockings ?—Beyond knowing 
that he lives in Norwich I cannot give you any 
information. 

363. Is he a tradesman ?—I think he is not a trades- 
man. I really know nothing whatever about him 
beyond the fact that he is the registration agent, and 
until I acted for Colonel Wilkinson I must say I knew 
nothing about him. Iam told he is not in business 
now. Ihave no information on the subject. 

364. You say Mr. Ingle was associated with you ? 
—Mrz, Ingle. 

365. Had you any previous acquaintance with Mr. 
Ingle, or was he introduced to you by the candidate ? 
—I was introduced to him by Colonel Wilkinson. 

366. Was Mr. Ingle here during the whole of the 
time of the election ?—I can tell you the date he came 
down. I think it was Monday before the election day. 
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367. He stayed when he came down ?—He stayed 
at the Norfolk Hotel. I was in communication with 
him there. 

368. He acted here as the candidate’s private and 
confidential friend, and you as the public agent ?— 
Colonel Wilkinson asked me if I had any objection to 
be associated with him, he having appointed him as 
his agent, and I said I was only too delighted to have 
one more experienced co-operating with me. 

369. When you were appointed agent did you find 
any system or organisation in existence for carrying 
on the election ?—I adopted the system which I found 
had been previously carried out in Norwich. 

370. Was there any organisation existing, or did 
you appoint a divisional manager ?—I appointed all 
the divisional managers. 

371. Have you a list of them 2—I have a list of 
them annexed to the account. I have given your 
secretary a list. 

372. I see there are here as many as 19 or 20 ?— 
Yes, 18 or 20. 

373. Am I to understand that you appointed each 
of these divisional managers de novo to each division, 
or were they the people who had acted in that 
capacity before >—Taking Mr. Stanley for instance, I 
knew he was a town councillor, and knew the first ward 
well, and therefore I had no hesitation in appointing 
him. With regard to Mr. Lennox the same. 

374. I do not suppose you appointed all these out 
of your own head ?—No. 

375. Who submitted to you these names first of 
all ?—I believe some of them asked to be appointed. 
Their names were suggested to me by other people. 

376. Were there two or three people to whom you 
submitted these names before you appointed them ?— 
I may have shown them to Mr. Bailey ; I believe I 
did. 

377. And to Mr. Stanley himself, probably >—We 
had a meeting at the Bell Hotel. They were all there 
and saw the list. 

378. The sole responsibility of appointing these 
divisional managers did not rest with you?—Yes, it 
did ; it devolved on me. It was perfectly useless for 
me to consult Mr. Ingle about that; he did not know 
anything of these men. 

379. You did as a matter of fact submit the names 
to Mr. Bailey, Mr. Stanley, and others ?>—Mr. Bailey 
was only at the last meeting casually, and may have 
seen them in my hand. I did not submit it to him to 
take any directions from him. I may have shown it 
to Mr. John Bignold, and I daresay I did. 

380. Having made out your list of divisional mana- 
gers, what did you do in the matter of engaging com- 
mittee rooms for them?—I told each ward manager 
to name his own committee room, the place which he 
thought best adapted. 

381. Before I go to any committee room I will ask 
you when was the first time you heard that Colonel 
Wilkinson was coming forward as the Conservative 
candidate ?—I think I heard it on the Thursday 
night. 

382. The Thursday in the week previously to the 
election >—Yes. 

383. Did you hear tell what led to his coming 
forward ?—No, I did not. 

384. Was there a deputation to him ?—I am not 
aware that there was any deputation to him here. 

385. Or his consent requested ?—I heard the colonel 
in a speech he made at the Norfolk Hotel inform the 
electors he had been requested to come forward by a 
deputation from Norwich ; and I heard him state that 
that deputation consisted of Mr. Birkbeck, one of the 


. ‘Mr. Bignolds, I think, and somebody else, I forget 


who. 

386. What. day did he come down ?—I think he 
came down on the Friday, exactly a week before the 
election. 

387. Was he accompanied by anybody ?—That [ 
cannot tell you, for I did not meet him at the station. 

388. When you say you did not meet him at the 
station, did anybody meet him at the station ?—I 
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believe that an immense crowd went down to meet 
him. I saw them coming back. 

389. At that time you were installed as agent >—Yes. 

390. By the time he arrived, or were you not in- 
stalled until he came ?—I could not get my formal 
appointment until he had signed it, and I got him to 
sign directly he arrived in Norwich. 

391. What were the first steps you took when you 
thought yourself so sufficiently installed as to be en- 
titled to act?—I first of all wrote letters to these 
ward managers. 

392. Where did you get the list of these ward 
managers from to write to? How did you know to 
whom to write ?—I wrote to some>of my own head, 
and the suggestions I had from outsiders as to who 
were the proper persons to be appointed. 

393. Who were the outsiders who made suggestions 
to you? You say you have been in Norwich only 
since 1873, and one can hardly suppose you know the 
leading men in every ward ?——-I wrote to men who 
I thought would best undertake the duties. You see 
there is one of my own clerks, I thought he would do 
for one; I knew Mr. Wright had a little experience. 

394. Mr. J oseph Stanley, solicitor ; he has been 
mixed up with elections some time before ?—I believe 
he has; I think he is a town councillor. 

395. Mr. Richard Lennox; who is he ?—He is a 
man living in the first ward; I believe he is an ac- 
countant. 

396. Did you know anything of him personally 
yourself ?—No, I do not know that I had ever seen 
him before, 

397. That was a name that was suggested to 
you P—Yes, certainly. 

898. Do you know who suggested that name to 
you r—I daresay Mr. Arthur Bignold probably did. 

399. Mr. J. G. Atkinson, a solicitor ?—I sent for 
him on my own responsibility ; he is a public man. 

400. Has he been engaged in elections before ?— 
Yes, I think he was agent for a candidate on a 
former occasion. 

401, On a recent occasion P—No, some years ago ; 
I believe he is regularly appointed a ward manager 
on these occasions. 

402. John Miller ?—That was a name suggested 
to me. 

408. You see he is described as solicitor’s clerk. 
Whose clerk is he P—I do not know whose clerk he 
is; his name was suggested to me. 

404. Was he clerk to Mr. Atkinson ?—No, I believe 
he is clerk to Mr. Sparrow. 

405. John Cross ?—T believe that was a name sug- 
gested by Mr. Bailey. 

406, Has he any experience in elections P—~I believe 
he has. 

407. Has he been in Norwich some time ?—I should 
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418. You do not know whether he had any previous 
experience in previous elections?—I knew he was 
ward manager in Justice Huddleston’s election. 

419. Mr. George Thirkettle?—That was a name 
suggested to me; I knew nothing of him. 

420. Do you know whether he is a man who has 
had experience in elections or not?—He managed 
very well under me. 

421. I ask whether he had previous experience ? 
—I cannot say. I have no knowledge on that 
subject. 

422. Mr. B. W. Corsbie? —I do not know who 
he is. 

423. Do you remember who suggested Thirketile 
to you ?—No; I have not the least idea who suggested 
the name. 

424. Mr. Corsbie the accountant ?-—I should say that 
name was suggested tome by Stockings the pagitiow: 
tion agent. 

425. Who is Stockings?—He is the man I men- 
tioned just now. He is the registration agent, I do 
not think he carries on business here, I really do 
not know who he is beyond the fact that he lives in 

-Norwich. 

426. You know him by sight?--Yes, he worked 
under me at the election. 

427. Mr. R. Palmer, who is he ?—He was a trades- 
man, I believe. ‘He was also suggested by Stockings. 

428. Mr. George Amies ?—-That was a name sug- 
gested to me, but who suggested it to me I cannot 
tell you. 

429. Do you know anything about him ?—He was a 
hard-working industrious man at the election. 

430. He is a tradesman ?——Yes. 

431. He is put down as a builder ?—Yes. 

432. Do you know if he had had experience at a 
previous election ?—I cannot say. 

433. Mr. Grimmer, solicitor ?— He is a clerk in 
Mr. Coaks’s employ; I do not know whether he had 
anything to do with elections before. 

434. He is in Mr. Isaac Bugg’ Ooaks’s employ ?— 
Yes. He is a solicitor. 

435. Did you appoint him from your knowledge of 
him, or because he was a solicitor ?—I thought he was 
an active young man, and could undertake to manage 
in that sixth ward. 

486. May I take it you employed him ?—Yes, 

437. Independently of any suggestion from any- 
body else ?>—Yes. IfI thought a man was up to his - 
work I employed him. I wanted to get the best men 
for the post. -I did not care who they were. 

438. Now Mr. Daly the next one?—He is a soli- 
citor in Norwich. 

439. You had a previous knowledge of him, I sup- 
pose ?—I cannot say that I had. 

440. Somebody suggested his name ?—I observed 


think so ; he is a sort of managing clerk to Mr. Elijah~ that he frequently practises before the magistrates, 


Crosier Bailey, and Mr. Bailey is one of the leading 
men of our party, and I took him freely. 

408. Mr. Bailey the solicitor >—Yes. 

409. Mr. J. Cunnington ?—-Mr. J. Cunnington is a 
timber merchant here. 

410, Was that a name suggested to you P—Yes. 

411. Do you know much of Mr. Cunnington ?—I 
never knew him until this election. 

412. Do you know whether he is a man who has 
had experience of elections before ?—I knew he had 
or I should not have taken him. 

413. Mr, 8. W. Corsbie ?—Mr. Corsbie is a clerk 
in the employment of Winter and Francis. 

414. Do you know anything about him P—Yes, I 


have come across him in doing business with Winter 


and Francis many times. 

415, I may take it that was a name suggested to 
you ?——No, another solicitor here. I come across a 
great many of those men. 

416. Is he a man who had baa experience in 
previous elections ?—No, but he lives in that third 
ward. 

417. Has he lived there some time P—I really do 
not know. 


and I observed that he conducted a good many cases 
rather well, and I thought that he might be able to 
take a divisional managership. That is really why I 
sent him. : 

441. Then Mr. Culley ?>—He was a manager in 
1874. I know Mr. Culley, he is a business man. 

442, He came on as a matter of course >—Certainly. 

443. Was there any particular reason for putting 
him into the seventh ward ?—Mr. Culley was in the 
seventh ward in the 1874 election; that is why he 
was put there. 

444, Mr. Charles Clarke ?—I believe he is a small 
brewer living in that ward. 

445. Do you know much of him ?—I know nothing 
of him beyond the last election. 

446. Was his name suggested to you?—Yes, pro- 
posed by Mr. Culley ; I fancy that it was. 

447. Then Mr. Greene >—Mr,. Greene is a jrades- 

man here. ‘That was a name suggested to me. 

448. Is Clarke aman who has had any previous 
experience in elections ?—I cannot say. 

449. Or Mr. Greene P—I cannot say. 

450. Mr. Warner Wright ?—He was a divisional 
manager in 1874. He refused. 1 wrote to him, ask- 
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ing him to take the management in the seventh ward, 
and he at first refused and he did not go down to the 
séventh ward; I think; until the Monday before the 
polling day, when he went down: Knowing that 


~ ward he lent a hand, but he at first refused. He gave 


his services J may say. He was not a paid manager 
in any way. ; 

451. He isa gentleman who has had considerable 
experience ?—I will not say “considerable,” because, 
as I have told you, not having been here previously to 
1878, I cannot say. In 1874 he was employed as a 
manager. 

452, Mr. Kett?—That was 4 naine suggested to 
mei 

453. Do you know if he was a person of previous 


experience ?—I should say not. 


454. Mr. Churchill ?—Mr. Churchill was an articled 
elerk in our office, but he has since been admitted. 

455. His address is 6, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn ?>—He is with our agents now. 

456. He, I suppose, had ver'y little previous expe- 
rience ?— He had a little in 1874, a vety minor 

ost. 
457. Mr. Skipper ?—His father was @ sreat partisan 
and I immediately thought I should’employ him out of 
respect to the father. 

458. This is the young man ?—Yes ; he is a young 
man. 

459. Had he any previous éxperienée —I should 
say none. 

460. Mr. Henry Jarvis ?’—That was 4 name sug- 
gested to me. I believe he is a coal merchant 
here. 

461. You do not know what his previous expe- 
rience was ?— No; I know nothing whatever about 
him. , 

462. Mr. Gooch ?—He is & tradesman in Norwich. 

463. Who suggested Mr. Jarvis to you ?—I cannot 
tell you at this distance of time. 

464. There were few people you were in communi- 
cation with who did not suggest names P—Of course I 
wanted to get the best men, and if I thought a man 
was competent I wrote to him and asked him if he 
would undertake the post. Of course when refusals 
came in I had to apply elsewhere to get substitutes. 
For instance some of these professional men did not 
think the remuneration was sufficient to enable them 
to take it. 

465. Mr. Gooch >—Mr. Gooch is a tradesman in 
Norwich. 

466. Did you know anything of him previously ?>— 
Nothing whatever. 

467. His name was suggested to you >—His name 
was suggested to me. 

468. Are there any more divisional managers besides 
those ?—-No ; you appear to have got them all: 

469. (Mr. Howard.) Did you employ a man of the 
name of Dawson?— Yes, he is employed at every 
election. He is a standing man. 

470. At all events you employed him ?—Yes. 

471. Who suggested his name to you ?—I cannot 
say ; L employed him, I found him at the committee 
room when J went there. 

472. You availed yourself of his services >—Yes ; 
and paid him. ( 

473. Imay take it you employed him. Did you 
pay him ?—Certainly ; I did not retain him in any 
way, I found him there; I believe he isa sort of stand- 
ing dish on oceasions of elections. 

474. Who suggested him to you?—TI cannot tell 
you. I found him there. He is a man who takes the 
lead on every election. 

475. Did you know anything of him before ?— 
Nothing. 

476. You found him there?—TI found him there. 
I saw him at the meeting we held at Mr. Bailey’s 
office on the day before Colonel Wilkinson came down, 
and I was appointed agent. 

' 477. You knew, did you not, that Dawson had been 
a good deal mixed up with Buttifant ?—No; I did 
not, 
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478. Had you never heard it Pp—No. 

479, Have you heard it since No: 

480. Who introduced you to him ? Without know- 
ing each other; I suppose you did not shake hands 
without some introduction ?—I went to ‘this meeting 
at Mr. Bailey’s office ; Dawson was there, or rather he 
was in a room downstairs; and when J went to the 
committee room next morning I found him there 
then. 

481. At all events he was employed by you through- 
out the election ?>—Certainly. 

482. Do you know his full name ?—Samuel Dawson, 
I think it is: 

483. Where is he now?—He is conducting the 
registration, I believe, with Stockings. 

484, Still + Yes. 

485. Have you seen him tecently PI saw hii as 
I was walking up with Colonel Wilkinson this morn- 
ing. 

486. (Mr. Goldney.) When you appointed these 
divisional managers, you had no existing machinery 
at hand to conduct the election?—No existing 
machinery. 

487, Who had been the agent at the previous elec- 
tion ?—Mr. Sparrow. 

488. Did not Mr. Sparrow hand you any books or 
lists of divisional managers ?—No paper whatever. 

489, You started entirely fresh >—Entirely fresh. 

490. Do you know if any of these people had been 
divisional managers in those wards before?—I knew 
some of them had, or many of them had. I knew 
Mr. Stanley had. 

491. In that ward ?—Yes. 
had. 

492. In that ward ?—Yes. 
had been a manager before. 

493. In that ward ?—In that ward. 

494. Which Corsbie do you mean ?>—S. W. Corsbie, 
Mr. Winter’s clerk. I knew that Mr. Culley had 
been a manager before; I knew that Mr. Warner 
Wright had been a tiianager before; but I do not 
think I knew of my own personal knowledge that the 
others had been managers: 

495. Out of the 20 you had only five that were 
previously divisional managers or ward managers ?— 
There were oniy 18. I only actually employed 18. 
These others I do not know how they were employed 
exactly. I did not give Mr. Cunnington any retainer, 
but I adopted him by paying him. 

496. Did you not go to Mr. Sparrow, as agent at 
the previous election, for assistance >—Certainly not. 
I did not have any communication whatever with Mr. 
Sparrow of any sort or kind. 

497. What was the reason of that?—I did not 
think it necessary. 

498. Was it not suggested to you by Colonel Wil- 
kinson or anybody else ?—Colonel Wilkinson never 
made any suggestion of that kind to me. 

499. (Mr. Howard.) Did you not think it prudent 
to avail yourself of that ?+-I believe Mr. Sparrow 
was ill at the time. 

(Mr. Goldney.) Surely you called of him or saw him. 

500: (Mr. Howard.) You were going at it young, 
and comparatively inexperienced; Colonel Wilkinson 
was very much in your hands; did you not think it 
prudent, and in fact necessary, td apply to Mr. 
Sparrow (as the agent last concerned in these matters) 
for ay information or experience that he could bring 
to you PNo; I heard he was ill at the time. 

501. Is that the reason P—It did not oceur to me to 
go to him. 

502. (Mr. Goldney.) Not to go to the previous 
agent ?—No. , 

503. What steps did you take in the way of getting 
out canvassing books, street lists, and returns P—There 
was no regular book. 

504. First of all, to begin with the registers, we 
have heard that the numbers were 14,000 odd; I sup- 
pose your first duty was to mark off the dead and 
double entries >—Do you want to ascertain what the 
instructions I gave to each manager were ? 
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505. No; I will come to that presently. You 
yourself had the register to start with ?—Yes. 

506. Your first duty was to ascertain what the real 
voting power on that register was ?—It was impos- 
sible for me to do that in that short space of time. 
T left that to each ward manager to do in his ward. 
I could only exercise a general supervision over them. 

507. What instructions did you give to the ward 
managers? Were there not printed or written in- 
structions >—No ; I called them together at the Royal 
Hotel in this city, and then I addressed a few obser- 
vations to them. 

508. Did they all come ?—Yes, they were most of 
them there ; at any rate there were not many absen- 
tees. 

509. Have you any memorandum of the few re- 
marks you addressed to them ?—No, I have not. 

510. What instructions did you give them with 
regard to the register ?—We sent them on the Satur- 
day. The register is divided, there are 18 divisions, 
the city is divided into 18 divisions for parliamentary 
purposes. For instance, take No. 1. I sent Mr, 
Stanley, as manager of No. 1 division, a register and 
the necessary stationery. In fact, those are the prin- 
cipal observations I addressed to them as to what 
their duties were.. They were very rough, but they 
were to get out street lists, and those street lists were 
not got out for the purpose of canvassing, but for the 
purpose of delivering the voting cards. 

511. Did you not first of all eliminate from the 
register all thee who were dead and entered two or 
three times over >—I was coming to that. I instructed 
each ward manager to do that, to make out a list of 
the double entries in a particular division, and he was 
to make out a list of those voters who had removed 


~ and those voters who were dead. 


512. Was that done ?—That was done. 

518. Can you give me the number on the register, 
eliminating those who had left the place, were dead, 
and entered two or three times over ? 

514. (Mr. Howard.) Had you a register ?—Yes, I 
had a register. 

515. Where is it?—Well, I believe it is at my 
office. 

516. We had better have it ?—It is a plain 
register. 

517. Never mind that, the court desires to see it ? 
—By all means. 

518. I presume you kept the register in the ordi- 
nary way, and it was checked ?—There are no marks 
on my register. 

519. We had better see it, I think, before I question 
you about it ?—Certainly. 

520. Can you conveniently send anyone for it ?— 
I am afraid my clerk has gone out ; perhaps somebody 
will go for it. 

521. Before you send for that, have you any other 
books or papers which we ought to see, canvassing 
books, street lists, agents instructions, or any other 
papers ?—I have brought all the documents in my 
possession relating to the election of 1875. 

522. All except the register ?—Subject to this, that 
I have not brought the papers which had reference 
more particularly to the petition; in fact I have not 
brought any of the petition papers as I will call 
them. I should mention I was asked to take your 
opinion whether you would like to have the petition 
papers here or not; or is it limited to the election, 
not to the petition. Of course the papers got out for 
the purpose of the petition had reference to the 
election, and I am perfectly prepared to let you have 
the particulars, everything you like or can desire. 
There are three boxes of them. 

(Mr. Goldney.) I think if there are three boxes 
we might as well have the boxes here. 

523. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you brought the 
election expenses ?—Yes. I have drawn a distinc- 
tion between the election papers and the petition 
papers. 

524. (Mr. Howard.) I think the divisional agents 
have returned to you their divisions and the registers 
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used by them ?——-They were returned for the purpose 
of conducting this registration ; they were handed 
over to the registration people, and I have no doubt 
the registration agent can produce them. 

525. Who is that p—Stockings. 

526. Let me thoroughly understand this. When 
were they handed over for the purpose of the coming 
registration ? They were handed over to you ?— 
Yes. 

527. When did you part with them ?—After the 
petition was disposed of. 

528. Have you had them since ?—Certainly. 

529. Mr. Stockings has them, according to your 
belief ?—Stockings and Dawson, I believe, generally 
conducted the registration. 

530. We shall require to have them. Probably 
Mr. Goldney would like to ask you about other papers 
in the boxes ?—You want the petition papers. You 
ee you have a complete brief, two complete briefs in 

act. 

531. But we must see the papers ?—You can have 
everything. 

532. Get them at the adjournment of the court; that 
will be time enough. We will give you as little trouble 
as possible >—I am anxious to give the Commissioners 
every possible assistance and information so far as lies 
in my power. 

533. (Mr. Goldney.) That we are quite sure of ?— 
And I may say I have instructed my ward managers 
to do so. 

(Mr. Howard.) 'That will be the general desire of 
the city I am sure, in order to find out the truth. 

534. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you got the net voting 
power, after eliminating the dead ?—I believe I have. 

535. Can you tellus what it is ?—I say it is 13,417. 
That is a statement I got from somewhere for the 
purpose of working up the brief on the petition. I 
am now reading from Mr. Giffard’s brief. 

536. Approximately that is so?—Approximately I 
think that is so; that is not very far out, 13,417, that 
is the net voting power. 

537. That is made up from these ward registers, 
or divisional registers rather, which were handed 
to the divisional managers and marked by them ? 
—Yes, I have no doubt that is where it is worked 
out from. I cannot tax my memory as to where I 
did get it from. 

538. Then did the ward managers and divisional 
managers also make out street lists >—Yes. 

539. You know what I mean by street lists —Oh, 

es. 
540. They made those out. Did they make out 
canvassing books ?—Well, there was no regular can- 
vass last time. I do not know whether they made 
out canvass books or not. I believe in the eighth 
ward there were some canvassing books, and I believe 
that Gooch, the manager there, did make out a can- 
vassing book, but I am not able to say. 

541. (Mr. Howard.) Did not you supply canvassing 
books?—We sent out various memorandum books 
and cards for the purpose of making the street lists. 

542. (Mr. Goldney.) The divisional managers 
were responsible as far as time would allowed for 
calling upon the voters on those lists >—'They were 
responsible for delivering the voting cards and circu- 
lars to each person on that list. 

543. Were they not instructed to canvass too ?— 
So far as they were able. 

544. And I suppose they did canvass, to some 
degree at all events —I believe they did. 

545. Did they make daily reports to you of the 
voters they had called upon, and the promises they 
had made ?—I had no returns whatever made to me. 

546. I suppose you instructed them to do so ?—I 
cannot say I instructed them to make any returns. 

547. Do you mean as agent for the election that you 
had not daily returus coming in to you every evening 
of the work which had been done by every man in 
the course of the day ?-—-In the short time we had to 
prepare for the election we had no power to do it ; it 
was utterly impossible to do it. My principle was 
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this: I threw upon every ward manager the responsi- 
bility of conducting the election in his particular 
division, and I left it to his descretion very much, 
and I was obliged to do so. 

- 548. Do you know if daily returns were made to 
the ward manager or those under him ¢—I cannot say. 

549. Surely you had some means of ascertaining as 
the time was going on what position your candidate 
was occupying, whether a good, bad, or indifferent 
one ?—I had not the remotest conception. I thought 
we had a fair chance. 

550. (Mr. Howard.) Did you go to the poll in that 
state of blissful ignorance ?—-It was impossible to do 
more than I did, that Iam certain. I mean to say I 
went to the poll not knowing whether we were behind 
or before. 

541. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you form any estimate 
at all, however rough, of the numbers you expected to 
poll >—Yes, I did form a sort of estimate at the time. 

552. What did you base that estimate on ?—Well, 
I think I based it rather on the figures of the last 
election, as to what Mr. Justice Huddleston had 
polled. ' 

5538. There were five of these divisional managers 
who had acted as divisional managers before. Did not 
they bring any sort of return to you ?—No, I do not 
think they made any sort of return. I have a sort of 
idea. 

554. Did not they say, “‘ We have so many promises.” 
or “ The other side have so many promises,” or any- 
thing of that sort ?—I tell you, sir, we did not make 
a regular canvass. 

555. Did you ever go to public meetings ?—Yes, a 
great many. 

556. Who managed the public meetings? — 1 
arranged the public meetings. 

557. And attended the candidate and addressed 
them ?—No ; on some occasions I did. My time was 
better employed at the committee rooms. 

558. You were at the head committee rooms ?— 
Yes, the central committee rooms. 

559. Where were they ?—On Orford Hill. 

560. What were you doing ?—I was there managing 
the election. 

561. I mean if nobody brought you any returns 
what had you to do?—There were all these meetings 
to arrange, and to arrange as to the rooms being hired, 
There was an immense deal to do. 

562. I want to ascertain what you were doing. 
You arranged who was to speak ?——-Yes, I arranged 
who was to speak, and who was to take the chair ; 
that necessitated a great many letters being written. 

5638. I suppose you had arrangements to make, so 
as to secure resolutions at each of the public meetings? 
—No, certainly not. 

564. Did you also leave that to chance ?>—I did. 
I was perfectly certain that the candidate’s popularity 
would have carried any resolution. 

565. You say your central committee room was on 
Orford Hill. Have you a list of the divisional 
committee rooms or ward committee rooms, and 
where they were ?—I am afraid I have not the list 
here; I can make you one out of where the committee 
rooms were. 

566. I should like to have itr—There have been 
a great many made out, but unfortunately so many of 
the papers were handed over to the registration agent. 

567. You can easily get another one ?—Yes, I can 
make a list out. 

568. Who hired these committee 
ward managers themselves. 

569. You left that to them entirely ?--I left that to 
them entirely. 

570. And what price they were to pay ?——I left 
them to make the best arrangement they could. 

571. What arrangement did you make with the 
ward managers themselves as to their remuneration ? 
~-I said I should give them two guineas a day, and 
four guineas the day of the election. I believe ubout 
16 to 20 guineas is what they got ea 


rooms ?—-~The 


572. They had to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of engaging the committee rooms ?— 
Certainly. 

573. And were they responsible for any other 
expenses ?--They had to hire their own clerks, and 
their messengers, their own staff in fact. 

574. And each of them were, so to speak, responsible 
for all the expenses in their own division ?>—Yes, cer- 
tainly ; I being responsible over to them. 

575. They were responsible to you ?--Yes, I thought 
you meant mine. 

576. You do not know what principle they adopted 
in selecting their committee rooms ?—No, my orders 
to them were to select rooms which were best adapted 
for the purpose. 

577. Did you give them any general order that. 
public-houses were to be sought for, or that public- 
houses were to be avoided ?—I did not give any orders’; 
I left it to their discretion. 

578. You know as a matter of fact that most of the 
committee rooms were at public-houses >—Yes, I 
believe most of them. 

579. Do you know any that were not ?—Yes, a 
great many. 

580. You had better give them to us ?—In the 
first ward, one committee room was a public-house. 
A committee room for the second ward was in Rose 
Lane, a private house. No, I am inclined to think 
it was at a public-house. I know that some of them 
were at private houses. I do not know whether I 
can tax my memory, but in making’ out the list for 
you I will distinguish between those which were at 
public-houses, and those which were not. 

581. Now besides these divisional managers, were 
there any people who took the lead in the wards who 
were appointed by you at a salary, people whom the 
divisional managers themselves would consult very 
much in the ward ?—I presume they would communi- 
cate with the town councilmen of the respective wards. 

582. Run through the wards and tell us the 
people who though not paid agents would take a lead 
in those wards ?—-I can give very meagre information 
of that ; because I have not known Norwich so long. 
Men in the particular wards. I did not know the coun- 
cillors. I will tell you to the best of my information. 

583. I suppose from the fact of your not haying 
much experience in election matters in Norwich, 
there would be people whom the managers of the 
divisional wards would go and consult ?>—'They con- 
sulted me. 

584. As to who the people were ?—'They would 
have gone to the town councilmen. 

585. Give us a list as near as you can ?—In the 
first ward ? 

586. Yes, in the first ward ?—I think Mr. John 
Morgan is a town councilman for the first ward. Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Skipper and Mr. Stanley ; probably they 
would have communicated with those. 

587. They would be the leading people in the first 
ward ?—Yes. 

588. Now come to the second ward ?—Mr. Atkin- 
son, I think, was manager of the second ward. He is 
probably known so well it would not be necessary. 

589. There would be some other person ?—Carter 
if you like, he would be sure to take an interest in 
the election. I should think Mr. Arnold the brewer 
in the second ward; I believe he took some interest 
in the election ; I think he is a leading man. I do not 
know who the town councilman for that ward is. 

590. Never mind that. Now No. 3?—WNo. 3 is a 
very large ward. I cannot say who the leading men 
are. There is Mr. Utten Browne, who lives in the 
ward, and Mr. Staitord, the editor of the “ Chronicle,” 
and beyond those two gentlemen I do not know any. 

591. Those are people who would take an active 
part ?—Those are public men. 

592. They would take an active part in the 
-election ?—Mr. Utten Browne did not take a very 
active part in the election ; he took the chair on one 
occasion at a meeting in that ward. 
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593. Now No. 4 ward. That is a small ward? I 
should think Mr. Phillip Back, Mr. Mendham has 
mentioned his name. He would have probably taken 
the lead there ; in fact, he is & good party man. 

594. Now No. 5?—I cannot say who the leading 
men are. Mr. Bailey lives in that ward, and Mr. 
Edward Field: Mr. Field did not interfere in the 
élection in any way whatever. 

595. Mr. Bailey did >—He was present at one or 
two meetings ; he was present at the first meeting. 

596. Who besides?—I daresay Mr: Lacey did a 
little; he is a councillor; he took the chair at one 
meeting. I do not know that there is anybody else in 
that ward. 

597. Was there anyone else >—Mr. Stockings lived 
in the fifth ward; he arranged principally in that 
ward. 

598. Then the sixth ward?—Mr. Henry Morgan 
lives in that ward; he is a leading man there. I 
believe he gave some assistance. That is a strong- 
hold of radicalism. Ido not know anybody I can 
name there’ who did take a particularly active 
part. 

599. No. 7 is a large ward?—I do not know the 
leading meni 

600. That is one of the principal wards ; it is one 
of the largest P—Yes, there are about 2,600 voters 
there. I do not know who the leading men are. 
There are very poor men in that ward. I believe 
Seward, Patteson, Finch, and Company are in that 
ward. I should say Mr. Henry Patteson would be 
the leading man there. 

601. Now No. 8 ward?— Well, Mr. Barnard’s 
factory is in that ward. I should think they com- 


-municated with him, and probably also with Mr. 


Bullard, who is also a large brewer in that ward. 

602. Are there any political associations in the 
different wards, or clubs, or whatever they choose to 
eall them ?—Yes, I believe there are clubs. 

608: ‘Now in the first ward, what club is there ? 
First of all, is there a general Conservative club in 
the city ?>—No. 

604. No central 
ever, 

605. There used to be the “ Eldon Club ” ?—The 
“Eldon Club” is still in existence; that is a Con- 
servative club. 

606. It is a general club ?—Yes, it is a general 
club. I forgot. Sir Samuel Bignold was the 
president. 

607. (Mr. Howard.) It has a political side to it ?— 
Perhaps it has ; it is a political club. 

608. I mean notoriously so ?—Notoriously so, no 
doubt. 

609. Is there a Conservative working-man’s associa- 
tion ?—That I am not able to say. 

610. (Mr. Goldney.) Now in the first ward what 
is there >—You see I had about one week to get my 
information with reference to the various clubs. 

611. You have had an opportunity of improving 
upon that since ?—I have by the petition. 

612. What is there in the first ward P—There is a 
first ward Conservative club or association: 

613. Where do they meet ?>—I cannot say. 

614. I suppose they meet at a public-house ?—I 
believe they do. I believe I have had the honour of 
attending one of their meetings since the election. 

615. Where was that ?—That was a public dinner 
given at some public-house; the town councillors 
attended. 

616. You do not know whether it is a house of call 
or a meeting place. I suppose they have elub nights ? 
—I believe they thave. IL believe it was at the Hop 
Pole Gardens ; it is a large place. 

617. Do you say a large club or a large place ?— 
Large place. 

618. Now in the second ward ?—-I cannot say 
whether they have a club or not. I have no know- 
ledge whatever on the subject. 

619. Any workman’s association ?—I will tell you 
at once. My ideais that there is a Conservative club 


club P—No central elub what- 
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for each ward. I do not wish to mislead you ih any 
way. 

620. Surely 4s agent one would have expected youl 
to make inquiries instantly on your appointment > 
Do you think so, sir, in the space of one week; 
one week to fight at election in with no available 
machinery. 

621. These clubs are established for some object P— 
I imagine they keep together the Conservatives in 
that particular ward: 

622. Is not that the place you would naturally go 
to first to find the strength of your party in each 
ward. However, you say you did not do that 2 
No. I mean to say, I think, it wotld not be. I do 
not think that is the plan adopted ut all. 

623. Whatever those clubs may have done at the 
election they worked entirely independently of you, 
the chief agent?—I knew nothing of them; they 
may have commuiicated with the ward managers for 
what I know to the contrary ; I have no knowledge 
of them. 

624. Lookitig down the wards tell us of any of 
these clubs you know ?—I never went but to one 
club meeting, and that was because Mr. John Morgan, 
a personal fried of mite, asked me to attend. 

625. Is there one in the seventh ward ?—I believe 
there is. 

626. Is there one in the eighth yard ?—That I 
am not able to say. I believe there is one in the 
seventh. I have heard who the secretary was. 

627. Besides the regular committee rooms, and the 
houses at which these clubs meet, do you know of 
any houses of call for your party >—No, certainly 
not. 

628. Is not there in every division at least one 
house which has a political colour; the purple and 
orange colour? — The “ Norfolk Hotel” I have 
looked upon as one. a 

629. That is one of the leading ones in the city? 
—That is a leading one in the city; and the “ Royal ” 
for the other side. I think the “Maid’s Head” is 
considered a Conservative house. 

630: I do not mean hotels. I mean the ordinary 
run of public-houses >—I am not able to say which 
side the publicans go. 

631. Ido not ask that. But is there not 4 sort of 
recognised Tory and Liberal publie-house in each 
ward that is notorious to everybody ?—I do not think 
there is. JI have heard it said that the publicans 
would go with their landlords. 'That is as regards 
many houses, Tories or Liberals. 

632. With the brewers do you mean, when you 
say with their landlords ?—Yes, I have so heard it 
said: 

633. I may take it for granted if you saw Youngs, 
Crawshay, and Youngs over a house you would assume 
it was a Liberal one ?>—Unless I knew to the contrary, 
4d should. 

634. You do not know of any public-houses which 
are regularly known as party public-houses in each 
ward ?—I know the “ Golden Dog,” which we have 
heard so much about. 

635. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard of the 
“ Trumpet ” ?—I have heard of the “Trumpet,” but 
I have no knowledge of it. 

636. (Mr. Goldney.) The “ Grapes ” Yes. 

637. That is a recognised house ?—Yes, it is ah 
hotel ; it was a Conservative committee room on the 
last occasion. 

688. You have no knowledge of the recognised 
houses of call, either Conservative or Liberal ?—No, 
I have not. ‘ 

639. Did your divisional managers make any 
arrangement for bringing voters up to the poll on the 
polling day ?—I believe they did. 

640. Do you know at all what those arrangements 
were ?—No; they were not made through me in any 


way. 

641. They were not submitted to you for your 
approval ?—They were not submitted to me for my 
approval. 
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642. Were arrangements made for bringing up 
voters from a distance, out voters >—No, I left the 
ward managers to arrange that for themselves. 

643. I mean if a man was on the register and living 
in London, was any arrangement made for bringing 
him up ?—Certainly not; not with my sanction. I 
was asked to sanction such a thing as that. 

644. Who asked you?—I am sure [I forget. I was 
asked that for workmen who were at work in the 
country. Of course I refused point blank to allow 
such a thing to be done at the expense of the candi- 
date. 

645. Do youremember who that was? Was it your 
own side ?—It was my own side. 

646. There was no proposition by the other side 
that you should bring up voters ?—No, not by the 
other side. 

647. Was there any proposition by your side or 
the other side as to the employment of vehicles —No 
proposition was certainly made to me by the other 
side as to the employment of the vehicles, and I 
do not think anybody said anything on my own 
side as to employing vehicles, although I know as a 
matter of fact that vehicles were employed. 

648. Did you say anything to the divisional 
managers on the subject ?—I said the employment of 
vehicles would be illegal. 

649. You are sure you told them that >—Yes, I am 
quite certain about that. 

' 650. You do not know what the arrangements were 
that the divisional managers made for bringing the 
voters in their ward up to the poll >—I cannot tax my 
memory now as to what arrangements were made. I 
know the arrangements were not made through me 
for bringing the voters to the poll. 

651. At all events there was no one general scheme 
for doing so ?—No ; I was cognisant it was done. I 
could not help seeing it when I went round, but how 
those arrangements were made I am not able now to 
say. 

‘652. Did not you find it out afterwards ?—Very 
likely on going round to the various committee rooms 
on the election day | saw different cabs and flys 
standing there, and with the colours exposed. 

658. So that you knew they were yours ?—Yes, 
certainly. rv . 

654. I suppose you made some comment or inquiry 
upon that?-—Really I do not think I said anything 
about it at all. ' 

655. You looked the other way, in point of fact ? 
—I did ; I certainly did not comment on it. JI cannot 
pledge my word how those arrangements were made 
about the carriages ; I must consider the matter; I 
cannot recollect now. I only know the carriages 
were employed ; my recollection is that they were not 
employed through me, because I did not pay any 
money for them. 

656. You never have paid any money ?>—Certainly 
not, not for the hire of vehicles. 

657. And all that money that was paid was paid 
through you?—That I am not able to say; I should 
say it was not. ' 

658. We will go on with the polling arrangements ; 
what pee did you make for ticking off at 
your committee room the yoters as they went up to 
the poll ?—-My committee room ? 

659, Yes, at your central committee room ?—We 
did not undertake anything of the kind there. We 
left that to the different divisional managers to do. 

660. What arrangements were made with the 
different divisional managers for ticking off the voters 
and ascertaining »yhether those they canvassed, or 
those they expected to vote for their candidate, had 
gone to the poll?—They had a street list to go by, 
and so far as I was able to gather from the different 
ward managers, they went round to the different 
houses with a street list, and asked if the voter had 
been to vote, and if he had not been they took him 
to vote if he would go. 

661. Had not you some arrangement with a man 
outside the polling booth, or anything of that kind ? 
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—No arrangement with a man; and it would have 
been perfectly absurd to make any such arrangement, 
I am certain, with a view to ascertain how the elec- 
tion was going on. 

662. You knew there were some men who would 
vote for their own Conservative man ?—Of course I 
knew they would stick to their own party. 

663. Had not you some arrangement ?—You see it 
is not the practice to send for the better class of 
voter to take them to the poll. 

664. You reckoned you had a great many men who 
were going to the poll ?—Certainly. 

665. I suppose you equally assumed that they 
would not all poll in the same hour 2?—Yes, 

666. Had not you some arrangement for ticking off 
the voters as they voted ?—I am not able to answer 
that question. I must leave that to the ward 
managers to answer. 

667. Did not you consider it necessary at the time 
to make some inquiry as to that: ?—On the election day. 

668. Previous to the election day >—No; I left it 
very much to the ward managers to manage in their 
own way. 

669. Did you in the course of the poll want that; 
did not you know as a matter of fact at 1 or 2 o’clock 
that so many hundreds had polled one way or the 
other ?—I had not the remotest idea. 

670. No idea ?—Not the remotest idea; I could 
not give you an approximate guess with 3,000 or 
4,000. 

671. Had you no materials furnished to you to show 
whether the polling was going on fast or slow, and 
your condition, whether you were weak or strong P— 
Yes; as I went out from time to time to see how 
they were polling, I asked if they were polling 
briskly ; the reply I got was, * Very,slow ; won’t be 
brisk until breakfast time.” 

672. Did not they send in reports to you every half 
hour ?>—They did not ; neither can I see how they 
could. 

673. What did you do in the booth ?—There were 
personation agents. 

674. Who were they; was there one to each 
booth >—Yes. 

675. And only one?—In fact there were two in 
some of the larger booths, because a question arose 
before the sheriff as to whether a candidate was 
entitled to have two personation agents ; and that was 
discussed, and subsequently the sheriff determined 
that he would allow each candidate two personation 
agents. First he decided the other way ; he subse- 
quently reconsidered the matter, and allowed two 
personation agents to each candidate. 

- 676. (Mr. Howard.) For each booth >—For each 
booth. 

677. (Mr. Goldney.) Who instructed those perso- 
nation agents r—I did. 

678. Did they go in and out of the booths >—Cer- 
tainly not. 

679. I mean being two, would they relieve each 
other ?—They may have done that; they did not 
speak to me on the day of the election. 

680. Did you see any of them outside the poll ?— 
I never saw any of them on the election day. 

681. They of course were well acquainted with 
each of the booths, and with people likely to vote in 
that division ?>—In selecting the personation agents I 
told each manager to select a man who knew the 
voters in his own district. 

682. That would be the district of that booth p— 
That division ; there is a booth to each division. 

688. Of course, knowing the voters of that district, 
they would know all your friends in that district 
pretty well ?—Well, they would know a good many of 
them. . 

684. Did they say “ Our friends are not coming up 
“ so fast as the other people’s are ?”—They did not say 
anything tome. J thought it would be an improper 
thing to do, They were sworn to secrecy, and if they 
had disclosed anything to me I should very soon have 
shut them up. 
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685. You took no steps to ascertain what numbers 
of individuals had actually gone in to poll ?—Beyond 
going round to the different ward managers and asking 
them whether the polling was brisk or otherwise, I did 
not take any steps for ascertaining either one way or 
the other. 

686. (Mr. Howard.) When half past 3 came had 
you anything like an approximate notion how your 
candidate stood ?—I had not an approximate notion. 
When I say “ approximate notion,” I may have had a 
notion within a thousand or two. I told Colonel 
Wilkinson, I believe, that he was in, that he had got 
a majority, but it was all guesswork principally. I 
cannot conceive under the Ballot Act how you are to 
ascertain whether you are behind or before. 

687. (Mr. Goldney.) You did not adopt the well- 
known arrangement with the voting card ?—I am not 
familiar with the well-known arrangement with the 
voting card. I daresay it may be my ignorance or 
innocence, I am not able to say which, but I certainly 
did not adopt any such device. 

688. Did your known friends leave their names with 
anybody as they went in to poll ?—Certainly not ; I 
made no arrangement whatever of the kind. 

689. However, did the voters go to the poll with 
the cards in their hands ?—They may, for aught I 
know. 

690. I know that. You were at several of the 
booths ?—I never went to a single polling booth the 
whole day. p 

691. Did you not go to the polling booths ?—No, if 
I had I should have been turned out. 

692. (Mr. Howard.) You could have stood at the 
door ?—I could have stood at the door, certainly. 

693. (Mr. Goldney.) You know it is a very 
common way in gathering the strength of the candidate 
to observe the colour of the cards ?—Yes, I once saw 
something of the sort tried. 

694, Did it fail ?—I was then acting as presiding 
officer. 

695. You did not do it. Was it done by the other 
side here >—Not to my knowledge. If I had done 
anything of the kind I should have considered I was 
evading the spirit of the Ballot Act. 

696. Were there any statements put out either one 
side or the other ?—No statement whatever. 

697. Not by either side >—I did not see any. 

698. It was not brought to your knowledge ?—I did 
not see any. I will undertake to say our people did 
not put a statement out. They could not have ascer- 
tained it. 

699. Whether they ascertained it or not, did they 
put one out ?-—No. 

700. Did you put any posters out on the election 
day ?—No. 

701. Nothing about “A glorious victory ?”— 
Nothing of the kind. 


702. The whole of the polling day as I understand ~ 
was let go hap-hazard so far as you were concerned ; 


you did nothing but walk about and hope. 

(Mr. Howard.) He believed as well. : 

‘ Witness.) Yes, I believed; I believed we had a 
majority. If you ask me to give you the grounds of 
my belief, I tell you candidly I could not do so. 

703. You are of too sanguine a temperament ?— 
Iam. I like to be on the winning side whenever I 
can, and I do not often leave a stone unturned to be 
there. 

704. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you reading from that 
paper before you ?—I was merely reading from page 4 
of Mr. Giffard’s brief. Mr. Goldney asked me about 
the net voting power; I was merely reading from my 
analysis in the brief. 

705. Can I see it >—Certainly. 

706. (Mr. Howard.) Before Mr. Goldney passes to 
another topic, probably this would to all parties be a 
convenient time to adjourn ?—About the petition 
papers, are they to be here to day? There is one 
matter I ought to call the Commissioners’ attention to. 
I am happy to trust to or let. the Commissiuners have 
any paper whatever, but this must be borne in mind, 
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that, inasmuch as our costs of the petition have not 
yet been taxed, it is of the utmost importance to my 
clients that all papers should be returned to us again. 
You are at perfect liberty to have the papers, but we 
must have them returned, otherwise we shall be done 
great damage. 

707. I need hardly remind you that the Com- 
missioners are vested with the fullest power to get 
all papers which are necessary. If they are brought 
to us we shall take very good care they do not go 
a of our custody ?—I shall be quite satisfied with 
that. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


708. (Mr. Goldney.) You were more or less about 
the streets in the course of the polling day ; did you 
notice the condition of the people about the streets, 
whether there was much drunkeaness going on ?—I 
noticed people congregating together at the corners 
of the streets a great deal outside the polling booths 
talking as I rode by. 

709. Was there much drunkenness ?—I saw several 
people about drunk, but I do not thinkI should call it 
much drunkenness. 

710. You say you did not notice any particular 
drunkenness in the streets ?—No. 

711. At the doors of the public-houses did you 
notice many people the worse for liquor?—I saw 
many people round. There was not so much drunken- 
ness as I should expect to see on an election day. 

712. Not so much as you would expect to see ?— 
No. There was a great deal of excitement, as there 
always is at a contested election. 

713. At all events, I may take it, there was not 
enough to attract your particular attention to the 
amount of drunkenness ?—Not that I noticed. 

714. Do you know (I do not mean to say whether 
your side or the other side) whether liquor was given 
a great deal that day or not at different public-houses ? 
—I cannot say, either on my side or the other—not to 
my knowledge. 

715. Do you know at all if there were any public- 
houses in which pretty nearly everybody could go and 
get beer if they wished ?—I do not know of any. 

716. Do you know of any public-house in parti- 
cular ?—On the election day ? 

717. Yes ?—No. 

718. (Mr. Howard.) Did you hear of any ?—I 
heard of some treating after the election was over in 
the eighth ward. 

719. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you hear it after the 
election was over, or did you hear that the treating 
had taken place after the election was over ?—Yes. 
I heard that when I was taking down the evidence of 
a witness. 

720. You did hear of it >-—Yes. 

721. What day was it, or at what place ?—I have 
not the briefs here. 

722, At a particular house, the name of which you 
have somewhere ?—Oh, yes. 

723. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can you send for the briefs ? 
—We have two complete briefs here, and we might as 
well have the third. (A brief was handed to the 
witness.) I see it was at the ‘ Fortune of War.” 

724. (Mr. Howard.) What ward is that in ?—That 
is in the eighth ward. 

725. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) On whose side?—On the 
side of the Liberals. 

726. (Mr. Goldney.) That is what. you said you 
heard subsequent to the election r—I will read the 
statement. ; 

727. You need not do that ?—It was at the “ For- 
“ tune of War.” 

728. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who made the statement to 
you ?—A witness named Hoy. 

729. Is he alive and well ?—Yes. 

730. (Mr. Howard.) What is his address ?— 
Nicholls’s Yard, St. Augustine’s. He is in the par- 
ticulars. 

731. Is he in the particulars >-—Yes. 
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732, (Mr. Goldney.) Have you in your recollec- 
tion any other house in which you subsequently heard 
treating was going on ?—Not on the election day. 

733. Days previous to the election ?—Yes, there is 
the “ Red Lion” treating case. 

734. When was that ?—That was the Thursday 
evening. 

785. That was a supper, was it not ?—That was 
not a supper. Thatis another case in the same ward. 

736. The “Red Lion;” what was that case >— 
That was a treating case ut Haton, which is one of the 
hamlets of Norwich. It is not the “Red Lion.” I 
forget the name of the house,.but it is at Haton. 

737. Is that in the brief >—Yes. 

738. Then there was a supper case at Haton ?——No. 
There was a supper casein the seventh ward by Gar- 
diner the rag merchant. I think he gave a supper, ac- 
cording to some of the witnesses, whose proofs I have, at 
the tavern called “'The Woman laden with Mischief.” 
He is a rag merchant, and I believe he treated some 
people largely. 

739. On the Liberal side ?--Yes. 

740. Is there any other treating case on the 
Liberal side?—No. I do not know of any other treat- 
ing case to my own knowledge ; in fact, 1 do not know 
of that to my own knowledge. I subsequently learnt it. 
I should say there was a good deal of treating at the 
“ Adelaide.” 'That is a case which I daresay you have 
seen commented on pretty freely in the briefs. 

741. In the eighth ward ?—Yes, it is in the eighth 
ward. 

742. Have you since heard of any other treating ? 
—-No; I tell you I did not take much trouble about 
the treating. We relied upon the bribery ; therefore 
I did not think it necessary to go into the treating. 

743. On the day previous to the poll or on the day 
of the poll, did you see enough treating going on with 
your own eyes to attract your attention ?—I certainly 
saw people about, drinking and standing outside 
different public-houses ; but whether they were getting 
drink at their own expense, or the expense of any 
particular candidate or person, ] must leave. 

744. At all events, I must take your answer. Your 
attention was not on ‘the polling day or the few 
days previously called especially to any amount of 
drinking going on ?—It was not. 

745. Was your attention called specially to any 
form of corruption, or what you considered corruption ? 
—On the election day ? 

746. On the election day or the days previous ?>— 
Well, my attention was attracted to the colourable 
employment very considerably. 

747. (Mr. Howard.) How soon ?—On the Tuesday 
before the election. a 

748. (Mr. Goldney.) 'The writ came down on the 
Saturday ?—The Saturday or the Friday ; the colonel 
came to Norwich on the Thursday. 

749. (Mr. Howard.) You heard first of the colour- 
able employment on the Tuesday ?—Yes, the election 
being on the Friday. 

750. (Mr. Goldney.) The Tuesday in the same 
week as the polling day ?—That would be the 2nd 
March. 

751. What did you hear? Let us hear the begin- 
ning of it first of all ?—About this colourable employ- 
ment ? 

752. Yes ?—Well, I trust the Commissioners will 
pardon my making one suggestion. If I am out of 
order, you will correct me I am sure; but what I 
suggest to the Commissioners is this, that, inasmuch as 
my knowledge of the colourable treatment on the other 
side can be only hearsay, or is derived from the wit- 
nesses who were examined before Mr. Justice Lush, 
and also from the witnesses whose proofs I have, or my 
clients took for the purpose of those proofs, I would 
suggest whether it would not be advisable to let the 
other side first of all state their own knowledge of the 
colourable employment subject to this, if they propose 
in any way, or do not keep merely to the facts, 

753. (Mr. Howard.) I think we must have it from 
you ?—That is what I point out. 
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754. That is what you point out for what it is 
worth ?—It would be rather 

755. What is your objection ?—I have no objection ; 
it is simply hearsay evidence. 

756. What has that to do with it? It cannot be 
too widely known in inquiries of this kind that all the 
evidence coming from trustworthy sources is matter 
which ought to be given for the consideration of the 
Commissioners. You cannot apply the ordinary rules 
of evidence to inquiries of this kind. Do not let any- 
one run away with the impression that if it is hearsay 
evidence, such as would not be admitted in the ordinary 
manner, it cannot be given here. It is not the 
same as at nisi prius in the trial of civil actions, or in 
criminal cases, where a man’s liberty is at stake. This 
is not a judicial inquiry; it is an inquiry for the 
purpose of ascertaining by the best lawful means at 
our disposal where the truth is and the facts are. 
Therefore, to the extent to which you have informa- 
tion we must trouble you ?—I was merely making a 
suggestion. Of course it shows the other side exactly 
how much we know. 

756a. I do not care about that; the other side 
will have to answer for themselves, and you may 
depend upon it, to the best of our ability, they shall 
answer fully. 

757. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you heard something 
on the other side ?—Yes. 

758. Do you remember what that was ?r—I heard 
various reports from ward managers that a great many 
messengers were being employed by the Liberals. 

759. Do you remember any particular ward mana- 
ger or district manager who brought you that in- 
formation ?— Yes; I heard it from the seventh and 
eighth wards ; Messrs. Gooch, Jarvis, and Culley. 

760. Did they bring that information to you them- 
selves personally >—Yes, personally. 

761. And they found you, I suppose, at the central 
committee rooms ?—Yes. 

762. Did you have any discussion with them on 
the subject ?——Certainly I did. 

763. Am I to take it that they came together, or 
came singly >—They came separately, principally. 

764. Haye you any particular manager in your 
own mind at the present moment that you had an 
interview with on the subject. We will take him 
first if you have?— Well, I will take Gooch for 
instance. 

765. You remember the fact of Gooch coming to 
you with that information ?—Yes. 

766. Tell us as near as you can what passed 
between you on the subject ?—Well, I think he came 
to me and said that the Liberals were “ setting on,” 
that is an expression used in Norwich, which means 
“ employing,” were “setting on a great number of 
“ messengers.” He came to me really for the pur- 
pose of asking for an order to enable him to do like- 
wise in order to.keep pace with the other side. 

767. That was Gooch ?—That was Gooch. 

768. What did you say to that >—On the Tuesday 
that was. I said I could not possibly sanction any- 
thing of the kind. When I first started each of those 
ward managers I confined them to 10 messengers each ; 
I told them that was the number and no more, unless 
they got further orders from me. If they found they 
wanted more then they were to have them. I knew 
very well until they got the voting cards and the 
circulars they could not possibly want more than 10 
messengers apiece. 

769. What was the understanding when Gooch left 
you ; that he was to put them on ?—Certainly not; 
I refused point blank to allow it. We had not got the 
money. 

770. Did you give him an order not to do so ?—Cer- 
tainly. I was inundated with applications from them all. 

771. Culley came ?—He came and reported of the 
other side. 

772..He isin the seventh ward ?—Yes ; Gooch is 
in the eighth. 

773. (Mr. Howard.) Do you say you directed him 
not to put any on ?—Certainly, then. 
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(Mr. Howard.) “I ordered him not to put any on.” 

774. (Mr. Goldney.) What about Culley ?—I gave 
all the same orders; I refused to allow them to put 
any messengers on on the Tuesday. . 

775. Beyond the 10 >—Beyond the 10. 

776. When did you originally allow the 10 ?—On 
the Friday, the day we had the meeting, when I gave 
them those instructions-which I was mentioning to 


ou. 
; 777. Did Culley bring a complaint to you that the 
other side were doing it >—Yes. 


778. You refused to allow him to do so ?—I refused _ 


to all on the Tuesday. 

779. Who else brought you a complaint ?— Mr. 
Stanley. 

780. What did he tell you?—The other side are 
setting on messengers. 

781. Did he tell you to what extent or in what 
ward ?—In the first ward that would be, and I had 
the same complaint from his colleague, Mr. Lennox. 

782. He told you the other side were setting on 
messengers in the first ward ?—Certainly.. 

783. Did he tell you to what number? Did he tell 
you how many they were setting on ?—He told me 
they were setting them on in great numbers. 

784. (Mr. Howard.) Who said that ?—First Mr. 
Stanley and then Mr. Lennox. They were in the 
first ward. 

785. You saw them both?—I saw them both. I 
have no doubt I have letters from them; I was com- 
municated with~both personally and by written appli- 
cations for liberty to set on messengers. 

786. Was this on the Tuesday ?—Yes, principally 
on the Tuesday. 

787. Any on the Monday ?—Yes, but very few 
applied on the Monday. 

788. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you remember any other 
of your district managers bringing you this informa- 
tion ?——It would puzzle me to tell you of one that did 
not apply to me for a similar order, her 

789. Did they all say the other side were doing it 
in large numbers ?>—Yes; those were reports I had in 
from time to time, that the Radicals were setting on 
an immense number of messengers, and they asked 
for liberty to do likewise. 

790. Did you understand their information to be 
that these were messengers set on with only a colour- 
able employment, for which there was no real neces- 
sity to put them on ?>—Those were the reports brought 
to me; do you mean that ? 

791. Yes ?—Certainly, I did.. I knew pretty well 
the number of messengers required. I was perfectly 
certain they could not bond fide employ the number 
of messengers which it was said from time to time 
they did employ. 

792. That you felt certain of from the time they 
brought the information ?—I have no reason to doubt, 
being from their mouths, that it was correct, especially, 
as it turned out. 

793. May I take it at the time those messengers 
were employed by the other side they were put on 
corruptly ?—They were put on for the purpose of 
influencing them ; I have no doubt whatever about it. 

794. Were you in consequence very particular in 
your instructions to your divisional managers ?—I was 
very particular indeed in my original instructions to 
my ward managers. 

795. But as a consequence of believing these men 
were put on corruptly on your opponent’s part, were 
you very particular in your instructions to your ward 
managers ?—I was on that day ; I refused to allow 
them to have any more. 

796. (Mr. Howard.) Did you tell them so ?— 
Certainly. 

797. On that day ?—Yes. 

798. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The Friday? — No; the 
Tuesday. Some of them had exceeded their instruc- 
tions. Some of them had got as many as 15 or 20 on. 

799. (Mr. Goldney.) Already ?—Already. I believe 
they had when they came to me. At least they: said 
to me they had; they had been pestered with appli- 
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cations from various people, and they had exceeded 
their orders; and they said that they wanted them 
because they already were beginning to send out 
circulars and voting cards. 

800. When was the printing of the circulars and 
voting cards finished ?—I think it was finished about 
the Monday before the election ; that would be the Ist 
of March. 

801. Then on the Tuesday you were sending them 
out ?—Then on the Tuesday we were sending them 
out as fast as we could. 

802. When did the other side send out theirs ?— 
Much about the same time. 

803. On the Tuesday ?-—-On the Monday and Tues- 
day. 
804. Did they bring information to you of any other 


corrupt practices on the part of the Liberals >—They 


did not bring any information only as to the colour- 
able employment. 

805. Only as to colourable employment ?>—As to a 
very large employment. 

806. You say on the Tuesday you refused to give 
your sanction to any other messengers being put on on 
your part ?>-—Certainly. 

807. You did that distinctly 2—Yes. 

808. In a way that could not be misunderstood >— 
Clearly. 

809. You told us before they had a considerable 
discretion in the expenditure of money at their com- 
mittee rooms P—Who had ? 

810. The divisional managers ?>—Yes; I gave them 
a certain amount of discretion. 

811. At the same time you gave them on the Tues- 
day distinctly to understand they were not to put on 
any more messengers than 10. At the same time you 
knew they had exceeded that number ?—Yes ; they 
told me so. ; 

812. Now I will bring you to the Wednesday. On 
the Wednesday was any information brought to you? 
—Yes. 

813. What was it >—Information that the other side 
were continuing setting on messengers. 

814. Do you remember any particular people who 
brought you that information on the Wednesday ?—I 
heard it from all sides ; it was common talk. 

815. Did you go yourself to any of your own com- 
mittee rooms on the Wednesday ?—Yes ; I went round. 

816. Did you hear it in going round, or did they 
send it as a report ?>—I heard it in going round. 

817. They did not make a report to the head central 
committee room?—No, not on the Wednesday. I 
heard it as I went on my round. 

818. What instructions did you give on the Wed- 
nesday ?—On the Wednesday, as this very large em- 
ployment was being made on the other side, I thought 
it would be perfectly useless for us to continue in the 
way we were proceeding by restricting the number of 
our messengers if the other side were to set them on 
in the ad libitum way in which they were then doing, 
therefore I told each of my ward managers to “set on” 
—using a vulgar expression which is well known in 
Norwich—to set on whatever messengers they re- 
quired, using their discretion. . ; 

819. (Mr. Howard.) When was this?--On the 
Wednesday. 

820. Did you send those instructions to all the ward 
managers ?—I believe to all. 

821. (Mr. Goldney,) To all ?--I did; to set on or 
to employ any number of messengers they required. 

822. Did you send it as a general instruction to 
each of the ward managers, or did you only say so at 
each committee room going round ?—I said so as I 
came to the committee rooms. 

823. It was not a general instruction sent from the 
central committee room to each manager ?—No, not 
general. OW ih 

824. Did you go to all the committee rooms ?— 
Yes ; I generally went’ round every day to see how 
things were going on. 

825. It was a matter of discretion, and that is the 
result >—Yes, 
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- 826. (Mr: Howard.) 'To'set’ on as many as they 
required. I suppose really your notion was they were 
to keep pace with the enemy ?—Yes; I quite admit I 
gave them unlimited liberty “ to set on whatever mes- 
“ sengers you require.” 

827. By which you meant to keep pace with your 
opponent ?~ 

828. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you have any method 
for checking the numbers set on and the time and the 
number of days they were employed ?—I left that to 
the ward managers to do. I do not know whether I 
have made myself understood. It was on the Wed- 
nesday I gave that order. I gave it in consequence 
of the reports brought to me by the other side. I tell 


you candidly I believed at that period the money we 


had spent in fighting the election purely and legiti- 
mately as we intended to fight it, and as we originally 
started to fight it, and as my instructions were to fight 
it, would have been utterly thrown away unless I gave 
a certain amount of discretion to my various ward 
managers as to the course they were to take, and 
knowing the devices the other side were adopting I 
did not hesitate to tell my managers that that was the 
course they might pursue. Of course they would use 
their discretion. I did not expect such claims as have 
been sent in would be sent in for messengers; that I 
may tell-you. 

829. Still you gave them more discretion than they 
had before ?—Yes. 

830. Do you know a man named Clarke who has 
been mentioned ?—Yes, I do. 

831. What position did he occupy with regard to 
the putting on of messengers ?—— Well he was sub- 
manager under Mr. Culley, I think. He was at the 
committee room. 

832. Did you see him ?—Yes, he was at the com- 
mittee room, and I gave the same instructions to 
him. 

833. His name is not in the list. 
Clarke, 13a ?—Yes. 

834. He would be very probably at the same com- 
mittee room as Mr. Culley ?p—Yes, that is it; Culley 
was in the thirteenth division. 

835. Did you hear previous to the Tuesday that he 
had been setting on any messengers ?—I suppose he 
set on his original number of 10. 

836. Nothing more was brought to your know- 
ledge ?>—No. 

837. You are sure of that >—Certainly. 

838. You are quite sure you are correct in saying 
that you did not enlarge the power of your divisional 
managers in setting on messengers until after you 
heard there was a larger number set on by the other 
side >—TI am perfectly certain about it. 

839. And that whatever they may have done they 
had no authority from you to'set on more than 10? 
—Not more than 10; those were my original instruc- 
TODS. EY, AMEE va 
840. Until the Wednesday ?— Until the Wednes- 
day. 

B41. Now I will ask you what method was adopted 
of keeping an account of the number of the messengers 
set on and the time they served ?>—Well, I am hardly 
able to say what course these ward messengers did 
adopt. 

842. Has it been since brought to your knowledge 
that cards were issued r—Yes, since. 

843. Was that a suggestion of yours ?—No; that 
Was a suggestion entirely of their own. 

844. Do you know which particular divisional 
manager suggested that P—I believe they used those 
cards in the seventh and eighth wards, but in fact I am 
not quite sure that they did not use them in all the 
wards. 

845. Have you since learnt who first suggested the 
idea ; whose idea it originally was? Have you heard 
since the election, or did you know at the time, whose 
idea those cards originally were?—I do not know 
whose idea they were. . 

846. Who gave the order for printing >—I suppose 
it was given from the central committee rooms. We 
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required.cards, for example, blank cards with “ Norwich 
“ Hlection 1875,” on: them, 

847. Did you give the order ?—Certainly I did. 

848. Did you give the order for printing them ?>—I 
signed most of the orders. 

849. Can. you ‘bring your mind to bear upon this 
order, especially for printing those cards >—No. 

850. Do you remember who printed them ?—I 
should say they were printed by no end of different 
printers here. 

851. No one particular printer ?—No. 

852. (Mr. Howard.) Have you a card here ?—I 
believe the other side have. 

853. What are your colours ?—Orange and purple ; 
if I ean see the card I .can tell you. 

854. Look at this and see if it is one (a card 
was handed to the witness) ?—-Yes, that is one, blank 
cards, Ido not know for what purpose. They were 
all in that form, showing orders or anything they 
wanted. 

855. Does that card represent all that was printed 
upon them ?— Certainly. There were some cards 
printed “ Vote for Wilkinson,” I believe. (The card 
was handed to Mr. Goldney.) 

856. (Mr. Goldney.) You say all the orders for 
those cards come through your committee room ?— 
Yes. 

857. Were there any cards printed of a different 
form from that ?—-Not of a different form ; no. 

858. (Mr. Howard.) A different colour >— Some 
all red entirely. ; 

859. That is red?—Our colour is either red, or 
orange and purple, that represents our colour. 

860. (Mr. Goldney.) What became of those cards 
that were printed >—They were sent round to the 
different. managers with their stationery. Those cards 
were never intended for the purpose for which they 
were used, 

861. What.were they used for >—For orders or any- 
thing to send up to us. 

862. (Mr. Howard.) Messages ? — Yes, messages ; 
I will show you the books. .We had the central book 
for everything given, and.it was a thousand pities 
that those cards were sent. out in that, form. 1 mean 
that is the sort of order (handing a book to the Com- 
missioners). This is an order book. Instead of send- 
ing the book we sent those cards, and I received no end 
of messages with those cards, 

863. (Mr. Howard.) When did you first become 
aware that those cards were used for any other pur- 
pose ?>—I heard it on the Thursday. 

864. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you hear on the Thursday 
that they were used as retainers for the messengers ? 
—To use an expression of one of the witnesses, they 
were used as “ setting on cards.” 

865. Did the other side use any setting on cards P— 
No; I think the other side managed far too cutely 
for that. 

866. (Mr. Howard.) You heard that on the Thurs- 
day >—Yes. 

867. How many days before the election >—The 
day before I heard they were using cards for that 
purpose. 

868. Did you take any steps at once to prevent any 
further use of the cards P—No. 

869. You did not >—No. 

870. (Mr. Goldney.) When you heard it you merely 
let it pass >—I felt it was a very unwise thing to have 
done. 

871. (Mr. Howard.) But you acquiesced in it ?— 
It was too late then for me to do anything or to 
interfere. It was only the Thursday afternoon that 
I found out the purpose for which they had been 
using those cards. — 

872. (Mr. Goldney.) Besides the card, was there 
any other check of the numberof messengers put 
on ?—Not that I am aware of. 

873. Were not the names entered in a book ?-—I 
should think the ward managers entered them in a book. 

874, But of your own knowledge you do not know? 
—I do not know. 
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875. Had you given your ward managers any 
instructions about employing voters or non-voters ?— 
TI had. 

876. Do you draw a distinction ?—No, I did not 
give them any instructions as to whether that un- 
limited order was to apply to voters or non-voters. 

877. (Mr. Howard.) What unlimited order ?—The 
order I have just repeated, that I gave to the ward 
managers on the Wednesday, “Set on whatever 
“ messengers you require.” 

878. (Mr. Goldney.) Previously you told them 
they might set on 10 each ?—J had previously told 
them that. 

879. Did you then say those were not to be voters ? 
—I did not say anything either one way or the other. 
I suppose that of their own sense they would not set 
voters on on the Friday. 

880. (Mr. Howard.) Did not you either know, or 
infer as a matter of necessity, that the reasons why 
they resorted to this messenger trick was that it was 
a covert way of getting the influence of voters, either 
in person or of members of voters’ families. Did not 
you know that that was the device of the Liberals ?— 
Certainly I did. 

881. Then in giving the order in that way you 
intended to compete with them ?—On the Wednesday. 

882. Did not you then intend, at all events, that 
the ward managers’ discretion was to extend to the 
employment, if necessary, of voters as messengers ?— 
I assumed, 

883. Did nof that pass through your mind ?—Yes ; 
that they would simply secure voters. I knew in 
some wards it was necessary to employ a few more, 
whether you call them the managers’ protection com- 
mittee, or whatever you like. I knew that it had been 
threatened by the Liberals in certain quarters, that 
they meant to make attacks upon our committee 
rooms, 

884. (Mr. Goldney.) Tell us one place where you 
heard that >—Gooch told me. 

885. Where is he ?—In the eighth ward. 

886. What was it ?—An attack was made. 

887. What sort of attack was that ?—You will hear 
it from the witnesses themselves. 

(Mr. Howard.) We want to hear it from you. 

888. (Mr. Goldney.) What sort of an attack was 
it?—There was a band of about 80 roughs marched 
down to the “Grapes” in St. Miles’s on the election 
day. 

889. (Mr. Howard.) You saw those ?—I did not 
see them. I have only heard it from witnesses 1n 
getting up the petition. ; 

890. (Mr. Goldney.) There was an attack ?>—’There 
was such an attack made for the police had to inter- 
fere. 

891. Gooch, you say, gave you warning of that 
before >—Mr. Womersley gave an intimation to Mr, 
Gooch, I think it was that he intended to make this 
attack, and he carried out his attack very judiciously 
at a time when most of our people were away, but 
owing to a resistance made by several people his 
object was frustrated. 

892. Some of those people might have been em- 
ployed in attacking your committee rooms ?—The 
bulk of them were employed in attacking these com- 
mittee rooms. 

893. Were those the people called “night and day 
“ watchers ?’—Yes, those principally for watching the 
bills, because it was a favourite device on the other 
side to tear down Colonel Wilkinson’s bills. 

894. (Mr. Howard.) That is an old election device ? 
—Yes. 

895, (Mr. Goldney.) They employed watchers to 
watch their bills >—Yes. 

896. (Mr. Howard.) As soon as a bill was posted 
the other side would post over it?—Our bill for 
printing was very small, and we ‘wanted to keep it 
down. 

897. (Mr. Goldney.) Were they armed with brick- 
bats ?—They were armed with short iron cudgels, 
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898. They resorted to actual personal violence ?— 
Yes. I should like you to call the witnesses who are 
in the briefs; they will tell you more than I can. 
It was one of the things commented on by Mr. 
Giffard. 

899. After the election was over I suppose all the 
divisional managers sent in their accounts >—Yes. 

899a. Have you got the original accounts they sent 
in ?-—Yes. 

8996. In what shape were they sent in, in books ? 
—No, in this shape as I have here. 

899c. Just hand up one ?—I will hand up the first 
ward (handing same). 

899d. The first ward, division No. 1, that would be 
Mr. Stanley’s >—Yes. Z 

899e. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know anything about 
the charities in the city ?—Nothing whatever. 

899f. Did you hear anything about them during the 
election P--Not a word. 

899g. You had no conversation with Colonel Wilkin- 
son about the charities >—Not a word. 

899h. Are you aware whether or not Colonel Wilkin- 
son derived any support from the charities ?—I am 
not aware that he derived any support from them. 

8997. (Mr. Goldney.) Are the accounts all made 
out in this shape >—No; they vary in shape. 

899k. Hand them allup to us. (The accounts were 
handed.) 

900. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many are there -— 
18. 

901. (Mr. Goldney.) Twenty-one there ought to 
be?—I have no doubt there are. I forgot the 
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902. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Where are the additional 
ones ?—They are all here (handing). 

903. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you .handed up the 
others >—Those are the accounts rendered to me by 
Mr. Stanley. 

904. Was this the first account he sent in to you ? 
—Certainly ; I never had any other, and he has never 
had any other. 

905. Is this the only account >—Yes, that is the 
only account. It is a receipted account. 

906. Did he send in any supplemental account ? 
—Certainly not; if he had he would not have got 
paid. 

907. Perhaps you had better take that account 
in your hand. The amount the account is brought 
out for is 97/, 2s. 10d. Did he ever send in an 
account claiming from you 1162. Os. 10d. ? 

(Mr. Howard.) If you look into the first claim you 
will find it is 11627. Os. 10d. ? 

( Witness.) I suppose you are reading from the 
account that the colonel handed you of which you 
have a draft. 

908. (Mr. Goldney.) Yes ?—That is quite true; 
he sent in an account of 116/. Os, 10d. 

909. That was a different account from that one ? 
—I do not recollect that; we discussed it with him, 
and he took off 18 guineas, which reduced it to 
971. 2s. 10d. 

910. Have you the account that was deducted from? 
—No, I have not. 

911. (Mr. Howard.) What has become of it ?—I 
returned it to him and asked him, to reconsider that 
account. JI know how that 18 guineas arose; he sent 
in a larger claim for his own services than we could 
allow for the services, and he also seut in the services 
of a Mr. Baldry, an auctioneer here, who had acted as 
agent to him, which amounted to the same sum as his, 
Mr. Baldry being an able man, and I said I could not 
ask Colonel Wilkinson to pay two managers for one 
division, and I must ask him to reduce it. “That 
is how the discrepancy arose. I returned it to him. 
I imagine that must have been copied out again by 
his clerk, and he returned it tome. ‘That is the one 
I settled with him. 

912. Are those all receipted?—They are all re- 
ceipted. 

913. Whose account is that (handing an account) ? 
—This is Lennox’s account, No.2. 


914. I have Lennox’s receipt, “ Received of J. W. 
“ Gilbert the sum of 39/. 11s. 6d. in full discharge of 
“ all claims against Colonel Wilkinson ?”—That is 


the balance. 


915. Is that the balance shown there ?>—Yes; he 
had something on account, 551. 

916. He had 55/. on account, 55/. and 391. 11s. 6d. 
come to 94/. lls. 6d. Then what is this pinned on 
to his receipt amounting to 135/.?—I thought his 
account was so large that I said to him I could not 
pay so much as that ; and I said to him, “ Let me see 
“ the account you returned in 1874,” and he got me 
those accounts. You will see that was what he was 
paid in 1874. 

917. Was this account standing over from 1874? 
—No; I said, “ This account seems such an enormous 
“ sum, I must see what was paid you by my prede- 
“ cessor,” and he said, “ 1 will show you it is not an 
“ exorbitant sum, I will show you the account I sent 
“ in in 1874,” and he sent it. 

918. (Mr. Howard.) You found there was a dis- 
crepancy in his favour and you struck off a guinea ? 
—yYes. 

919. (Mr. Goldney.) What was the guinea taken 
off for ?—-Because he charged 16 guineas instead of 
15 guineas. 

920. Agents’ fees 15 guineas >—Those are my clerk’s 
notes. I only took a guinea off his account. 

921. You have got a copy of the account as rendered 
to Colonel Wilkinson ?—-Yes, I have. 

922. Mr. Atkinson seems to have claimed 103/.6s. 3d., 
and you seem to have deducted 12/. 15s., and paid 
him 90/. ?P—Yes, 90/. 11s. 3d. 

923. Did you discuss any of these items with the 
managers when they sent in these accounts ?>—With 
a great many of the managers I did. 

924. Can you tell us how many messengers Mr. At- 
kinson put on ?—If there is a list appended I can. 

925. There is a number there and I cannot read 
what the number is >—It is 76. It looks like messen- 
gers charged from eight days to one day. 

926. Are those messengers put on by him at his 
committee room ?—Yes, that is what they were for 
undoubtedly. 

927. Seventy-six ?—76. 

928. Did you get any list of the names of those 
messengers >—Not from him. I did from some of the 
managers. 

929. Have you any check to enable you to judge 
whether the same messengers were put on by two or 
three different committee rooms r—No, I never checked 
that; I left that to the managers. A man would not 
charge me with 76 messengers unless he employed them. 

980. The question J ask is, whether those messengers 
are employed by others of your committee ?>—They 
might have been for what 1 know to the contrary. 
You trusted to the manager. 

931. I see there has been a payment of 401. to) 
on account; when was that made r—That was made 
on the Friday evening after the election. 

932, In all cases >—In all cases. 

933. How was it made ?—By cash. 

934. Not by cheque ?—Not by cheque. 

935. By notes >—By notes. 

936. In every case >—Yes, in every case. 

937. Did you take a receipt for it?—Yes, in a 
manner. The principle we have adopted is this—Il do 
not wish to keep anything back. 

988. Perhaps you had better answer our questions, 
and then you shall have an opportunity of explaining 
afterwards. Where did you get those notes from ? 
Did you pay all those on the Friday ?—We did not 
pay any of them; they were paid by my cashier ; 
they were paid on the Friday evening. 

939. Who is your cashier >—Henry Leest. 

940. Where did he get the money from ?—From 
me. 

941. Where did you get it from ?—From the bank. 

942. Which bank ?>—Gurney’s. 

943. (Mr. Howard.) 1s that your pass book con- 
taining the cheque ?>—Yes. 
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944. (Mr. Goldney.) You did?—Yes, I opened 
a separate account entitled “election account,” and 
this book shows everything. The amounts will tally 
with the amounts I paid those people on account. 

945. (Mr. Howard.) You examined it ?—It was 
all done by cheques, so that there cannot be a mistake 
about it. I have looked through the bank book very 
carefully. 

946. (Mr. Goldney.) Then John Miller; come to 
his account >—Yes, 

947. You deducted 7/. 16s. 6d. from that ?—Yes. 

948. What was that ?—I am sure at this distance 
of time I cannot tell. I daresay I took a guinea or 
two off. 

949. I do not see any items struck off ?—I returned 
those to the people, and made them amend them 
when they were exorbitant. 

950. There is a list of the messengers employed 
in each committee room attached to this ?—In some 
places they gave me lists, and of course those are 
appended to the account. His account there comes to 
514., of which he received 20/. on account, leaving a 
balance of 31/. and some odd shillings. Then here it 
is entered as 59/. claimed, and 51/. as paid. That is 
the amount; no doubt you will find the cheque 
entered in the bank book for the balance. 

951. There was another account sent in for a 
larger amount in that as there was in the others ?— 
There was if it was not taxed off in that bill. If 
you will allow me to look, I will see if it was not 
taxed off at the end; {do not know unless I have 
the bank book what is the balance I paid. 

952. You have charged Colonel Wilkinson with 
paying him 50/1. 7s. 6d.; 71. 16s. 6d. you have 
deducted for some reason or other ?—I cannot tell 
you now what it was for; it was for some excessive 
charge, and I taxed it off. 

953. Was it for employing more messengers than 
you thought fit?—It may have been; I cannot say 
at this distance of time. 

954. Did you in any case deduct anything for 
messengers ?>—Certainly I did, because I thought the 
claim was too much. I do not think I took anything 
off his for messengers, because I did not think 124. 
too much. In some cases they charged too much for 
their clerks. That may have been the reason why 
that was deducted ; I can tell you all I paid by the 
bank book. 

955. I can tell you what you have charged for him, 
51l. 2s. 6d. I want to know what the 7/. 16s. 6d. is 
for. Have you the original account he sent in?—No, 
I have no other account than that. 

956. The original account was 59/.?—Allow me to 
look at the bank book, I cannot answer without that. 
(The bank book was handed to the witness.) 

957. He had 20/, on account ?>—He had 201. 12s. 
on account, I see, on the 8th of March, and then he 
had his balance of 307. 11s. 6d. ; that is all he has had. 

958. I want to know what he originally claimed 
the 59/. for. You have teld us here in your account 
you deducted 7/. 16s. 6d. ; if you do not know now 
what it was for, I daresay you can find out and let 
us know ?—I really do not think I can. 

959. Now John Cross, 144/. 13s. Here you have 
put down in a different handwriting ‘ deductions 
“© 147, 13s.,” which brings the amount he claims to 
1291. 3s. 9d.; I see some pencil marks ?—If you 
will allow me the account, perhaps I can tell you 
what I took the 14d. 13s. off for. 

960. You will see there are some pencil marks on 
the first page ?-—I see there was 14/, 13s. taken off. 

961. I want to know why ?—I do not know why 
it was taken off now. I believe he had charged for 
Cunnington the manager, and I believe that was taken 
off one; I think that eight guineas was taken off. 
Here are the deductions in the margin ; four guineas 
is the first item. 

962. What is that for ?—I took it off because he 
charged 21/:, and that was too much. 

963. For his agency ?-—Yes ; then I took off that 
eight guineas for Cunnington, That made 12 guineas ; 
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that was too much for the “ Robin Hood ” committee 
room. I took off 10s. for that, and 10s. for the other 
committee room, and 10s. for the ‘¢ Perseverance,” and 
I took something off the clerks ; 10s. for one clerk. 

964. 'That is the explanation >—Yes. 

965. Corsbie ; here you seem to have taken off a 
round sum of four guineas. Here is Corsbie’s account 
with the four guineas already deducted. Corsbie’s 
account comes to 62/. 7s, The amount of the original 
claim was 66/. 11s. ?—I took that money off because 
the clerks came to 100 much, and I took a guinea off 
his fee. 

966. What was the total amount of that account 
there ?—621. 7s. 

967. That was the amount you actually paid. ‘The 
original claim was 66/. 11s.?—I beg your pardon ; 
he had a cheque on account for 23/., and the balance 
was 39/. I paid him. 

968. That comes to 62/., and he originally claimed 
66/. 11s. That account is evidently a second one, 
because it only comes out in some way or other to 
621. 7s. If you have not got it in your recollection, 
and cannot give it an answer, it is merely waste of 
time guessing. There is Hughes, 10 guineas p—That 
is a committee room ; that has no right to be there. 

969. Thirkettle; he seems originally to have 
claimed 64/. 9s. 10d.; then you tax off 2/. 4s. 4d. for 
something r—Yes. 

970. 'There are some pencil marks nearly oblite- 

rated; perhaps you can say what that was for ?>—I 
took off something, I see, for refreshments ; I do not 
always know why I took it off. Seeing such a large’ 
amount, miscellaneous, refreshments, &e,! S05 1 


thought that was too much. 


971. You took off the 2/. 4s. 4d. ?—Yes. 

972. Palmer and Corsbie seem to have sent in one 
account ?—They were together; ,they sent in one. 
They seem originally to have claimed 145/., which 
was made out here. 

973. Who is George Steward ?—I believe he is 
some little man who sent in a claim for a committee 
room or services he rendered. I gave him something 
to settle, because he was so much troubling. 

974. For five days’ services on special matters con- 
nected with voters and expenses he claimed 51., and 
you gave him 1/., and he signs a receipt for 2/. "pall 
gave him something to vet rid of him; I do not 
know that that has anything to do with that account ; 
I do not know how it is there. 

975. What is a vigilance committee P—It is a com- 
mittee to watch the other side. 

976. Thirty-five pounds ten shillings. There seems 
to have been rather a large deduction in that case, 
171. 11s, 2—I had a great deal of trouble with them. 
T never had more trouble with anybody than I had 
with them in my life ; they sent in such an exorbitant 
claim for extras. 

977. Is there any particular mark on that account, 
or are you speaking from memory ?—I recollect the 
fact. I had them myself. Many of these men I 
did not see to settle with, but those men I did see I 
had an immense deal of trouble with them. I took 
16 guineas off at one lump, because they charged so 
much for their services. 

978. That is 16 guineas out of 36/. 10s. 6d.P—Yes. 

979. Then Mr. Stockings’ account >—I was not 
aware he had an account. 

980. “Stockings, A., 28/. 11s. 6d.” ?— He is the 
registration agent ; he is the present registration agent. 

‘O81. (Mr. How’: :) What was his account for P— 
I suppose for his services. 

982. What were they ?—He did work at the com- 
mittee rooms attending to the election, and I believe 
he paid for some registers. I did not know his 
Tie otitt was there, but he has rendered me some 
sort of account, and he has been paid it, and the 
account is in the book. 

983. (Mr. Goldney.) Then we a find it there 
probably ?>—Is it not there ? 

984. Not on the top? Then " Gaorad Amies, 
88/. 13s. 6d. ; you seem to have deducted nine guineas 
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here in pencil ?—They charged such a lot for their 
committee rooms very often. 

98a * Messengers as per sheet ;” lie seems to have 
sent a sheet in?—I expect that was returned; they 
most of them asked to have the messenger sheet back ; 
in fact, they have all had them back, except those I 
have hére and those that are pinned on. 

986. You deducted five guineas from his elaim of 
881. 13s. 6d. ?—Yes, he charged 14 guineas for him- 
self. I gave him nine guineas. 

987. You seem to have deducted three guineas here 
in Grantley Grimmer’s account from the total amount 
of clerks, and one guinea from one committee room, 
and 10s. 6d. for Brown’s cellarhouse ; that makes 
the amount deducted 4/. 14s. 6d., and you deducted 
51. 15s, 6d ?—I deducted 41. 14s:6d. 

988. You deducted 51, 15s. 6d. There is another 
guinea somewhere ?—I think I only deducted 
4l. 14s. 6d. 

989. The figures are right; there is 51. 15s. 6d. 
Then there is another guinea deducted. What did 
he charge for his services ?—12 guineas. 

990. sYou do not know at all where the other 
guineas ?—No. 

991. Daly you deducted a guinea from. 21s. is 
disallowed for cab hire, for agents, stamps, postage, 
&c. ?—Yes; I suppose there was a guinea disallowed. 
I went through the account. IfI thought they were 
not properly charged against Colonel Wilkinson I 
disallowed some of the items. 

992. Then Culley’s account is 123/, and you 
deducted 13/.17s. You seem to have given him a 
guinea more. I suppose he sent in another account 
originally. That only comes to 108/.; 1092. 5s. 2d. 
this account comes to ?—I cannot give any ex- 
planation about this. I took 141. 2s. off, I see. 

993. His original claim was 1234: 2s. 2d., so that 
he must have sent another account; it is not de- 
ducted from that one?—I believe he did. ‘This is 
the account I settled with him; he did send in 
another account; I believe he had to take it back. 
I have got his other account. JI did not know 
there was an account; I thought it was his list of 
messengers and clerks. 

994. Where is the difference, the 13.) 17s. ?—Most 
of these people I gave a lump ‘sum ‘to settle ; that is 
principally how it occurred. 

995. You thought it looked high ?—I objected to 
this account at the time. I know d hadia long 
discussion about it. 

996. With Culley ?—Yes. 

997. What is ‘Culley >—A solicitor; but I hed a 
great many discussions with them all, because they 
sent in the most exorbitant claims for messengers. 
I could only blame myself to a limited extent, because 
I had given that unlimited order. — 

(Mr. Howard.) You put the unlimited order 
pretty close to the large accounts which had been 
sent in. 

998. (Mr. Goldney.) What is Greene ?—He is a 
tradesman in Norwich. 


999. Youseem to have deducted 2¢. 7s. from that. 


I do not know whether that receipt of some marks- 
man is mixed up with Greene; 2/. 7s. is deducted. 
His account is 41/. 2s.; you paid 382. 15s.?—I 
got him to take something off. I took 20. 7s. off, 
I see. 


1000. Do you know what that was for ?—I think - 


he charged too much for his committee rooms ; that 
was it. I made an arrangement that they should not 
pay more than 2/. 10s. or 3/. for their committee 
room, and often they sent in bills for 4/., therefore 
they were disallowed. This seems to be a voucher 
for a committee room, the “ Swan.” 

1001. There are three canvassers charged 1l. each, 
and 3/. deducted from the bill in Churehill’s ease. Do 
you know anything about that ?—Why it was taken 
off I cannot say at this distance of time. 

1002. You have put down here as the original claim 
971. 9s. 10d., deducting 197. 10s., Pi owe a balance of 
761. 10s. 2—That would be right. 
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~ 1008. There is 197. 19s. only deducted here ; you 
seem there to have deducted 3/.?—I cannot tell now 
why I did it. 

1004. (Mr. Howard.) Have you reason to think 
Mr. Mendham’s estimate that 1,000 men were 
employed on Colonel Wilkinson’s side is an approxi- 
mate estimate ?— I should not think there was 
1,000. 

1005. What is your own notion ?—I believe there 
were 600 or 700 employed in round numbets. 

1006. Were you at a public-house known as the 
“ Brewery ” at all?—No; our committee room in the 
seventh ward was at the Hope Brewery. 

1007. Were you ever at a public-house called the 
«< Brewery ”?--I was at the Hope Brewery, which 
was one of our committee rooms. 

1008. Had you any cards with you ?—I never took 
any cards there in my life. 

1009. You are aware that a man of the name of 
Hainsworth was examined before the judge r—Yes ; I 
took his proof. 

1010. He talked of a Mr. Gilbert >—Yes, 

1011. Is it you P—No. 

1012. Is it your brother ?>—Yes. 

1013. Is he here ?>—Yes. 

1014. Was he assisting you?—He was assisting 
Mr. Churchill, my clerk. 

1015. Is he in your office >—No ; he is articled to 
another firm. 

1016. He is a Conservative ?—Yes. 

1017. And he helped you?—Yes. He is young. 

1018. You are comparatively young, and very 
energetic. We have heard something from Mr. Justice 
Lush’s enquiry about this card business, and your 
brother; we shall have the opportunity of seeing him ? 
—Certainly. 

1019. Did you know your brother had these cards 
in his possession ?—I knew all our ward managers 
had these cards. 

1020. Was your brother ward manager ?>—No, he 
was assisting Churchill. 

1021. Other persons than ward managers had cards ? 
—No. 

1022. Did you know your brother had them ?—He 
got them from Churchill. 

1023. Did you know it at the time ?—I knew he 
had them certainly ; we sent the cards as I explained 
to you. 

1024. (Mr. Goldney.) Now Skipper’s account, 
125/., in which you have only deducted 8s. 6d., and 
Jarvis 136/., from which you have deducted 47. 5s.°; 
do you know what that was for?—I cannot tax my 
memory at this distance of time. Yes; he charged 
20/. for his services, and we only allowed him 15 
guineas, 


1025. Then here is Gooch’s account, from which 


you deducted 10s. 6d. ; Cunnington, 84/. 5s. 6d., you 
deducted nothing from that ; Wright’s, you deducted 
nothing from ?—Warner Wright did not render an 
account; hesent me a book, which I afterwards returned 
to him. That book he will no doubt produce to you; 
he asked me for it for the purpose. 

1026. There is only a receipt ?—Quite so. 

1027. You deducted nothing ?>—He charged nothing 
for his services; there was nothing really to deduct. 

1028. I do not see Cook’s account, 2/. 18s. 10d. ; 
but he was not ward manager ?—I do not know what 
Cook’s account was. 

1029. Then Kett?s you deducted 7s. 6d. from. 
Have you made any sort of analysis of these accounts ? 
—I have made no other analysis than that furnished 
to Colonel Wilkinson, showing a deduction of 115/. 
from the total. 

1030. Have you calculated at all the amount that 
you paid on these accounts under the item messengers ? 
—I have not. 

1031. Because I see in the official account that you 
rendered to the sheriff you have charged 300. for 
special messengers, 325/. for day and night watchers, 
and 891. 7s. 6d. for doorkeepers. How did you arrive 
at those particular figures ?—More by estimating than 


anything else. There are one or two words I should 
like to say about that account furnished to the 
sheriff. 

1032. Perhaps it would be convenient for you to 
say them now ?—I want to direct’ the Commissioners’ 
attention to this fact, that there is a discrepancy 
between that account and the account rendered to 
Colonel Wilkinson. 

1038. Four hundred and ninety-three pounds ?— 
Yes, it arises in this way; when the account to be 
rendered to the sheriff according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment was made out we had not then réceived all the 
claims. I fancied the account had to be rendered within 
a month, but it turned out to be two months to render 
it in. I endeavoured to render that account as far as 
I could on the basis of the one that was rendered in 
1874. For that purpose it was necessary to divide the 
various amounts, so as to get it in the form that was 
rendered in 1874. Of course there is that fact that I 
wanted to explain. 

1034. Do you think that 71/. represents the 
amount that was paid for messengers ?—Yes, I think 
it does ; I have not taken the figures out, but I imagine 
approximately that is what the messengers were. 

1035. I think it would be convenient if you could 
let us know exactly what the amount paid for 
messengers was ?—I shall have to borrow those accounts 
for the } purpose. 

1036. I see in an account that you furnished to 
Colonel Wilkinson, under the item of sundries, there 
is Aman, Edward, men at “ Cat and Fiddle,” 37. 10s. ; 
what is that for?—They were sent down on the 
election day under Aman’s direction to quell a riot 
there was there. 

1037. “ Andrew, James, 20 men at the “‘ Grapes,” 2/. 
10s. ?”?—Those were the men sent down on the election 
day when Mr. Womersley made that attack. 

1038. Are these men shown in the 
manager’s accounts P—No, those are extra, 

1039. “Andrew, James, 40 men, Davey Piace, 
61. 10s. ?”—That was because there was a row there ; 
they were pulling down our bills, I believe. 

1040. Where did you get the 40 men to send down ? 
—I do not know ; they were not sent down by me. 

1041. Who sent you in the account for that ?—I 
believe those men were put on by Dawson ; there was 
a riot there. 

1042. “ Andrews, J ames,” has charged for four 
different places; there is the ‘‘Cat and Fiddle,” the 
“Grapes,” Davey Place, and St. Andrew’s Hall ?>—The 
men were sent to keep the door on the night that 
Colonel Wilkinson spoke in St. Andrew’s Hall. 

1048. Who is James Andrews ?—He is a sort of 
man who is special messenger to the central committee 
room. 

1044. He would know where to put his hand on 
40 to send ?>—Yes, they were roughs. 

1045. (Mr. Howard.) Some of them to keep the 
peace, and some of them to keep the door ?—I do not 
know. 

1046. (Mr. Goldney.) You ascertained what they 
were for before you paid the amount ?—I ascertained 
from Dawson whether they had been employed or 
not. 

1047. You have not any list of their names ?—No. 

1048. Do you know what days they were employed 
on ?—No. 

1049. Did Dawson furnish you with any account 
of them ?>—No; Dawson was my clerk and worked 
his account under my direction, or rather for me. 

1050. It is S. Dawson, 501., here in the account ?— 
Yes. 

1051. Who is William Webster, 58. 12s. 6d.?— 
He is the proprietor of the “ Maid’s Head. e 

1052. Who is Thomas Jay r—He is the proprietor 
of the Norfolk Hotel. 

1053. What were those accounts for >—One was 
for the carriage, and the other was for Colonel 
Wilkinson’s private expenses. One was for the 
carriage, and the Norfolk Hotel was for Colonel 
Wilkinson. 
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1054. Under the head of printing and stationery, I 
see Soames, 81/.; what was that for ?—For printing 
bills and placards. , 

1055. Have you got the vouchers ?—The sheriff 
has some. 

1056. Here is Bailey’s charge, 20/. ?—Yes. 

1057. Have you the vouchers for those ?—They are 
with the sheriff. 

1058. You had vouchers for it >—Yes. 

1059. Who is George Stockings ?—He is an auc- 
tioneer here; we hired the committee rooms of him. 

1060. ‘Twenty-five pounds ?—Yes, the central com- 
mittee room. 

1061. Did you take the whole house for the week ? 
—Certainly, the whole house ; we had-it for a month ; 
they were settling the accounts there. 

1062. Besides the list of messengers, there is 861. 
for messengers at the central committee room ?>—Yes. 

1063. What were they employed for >—They were 
put on by Dawson. 

1064, What was the tariff for a messenger at the 
Norwich election ?—3s. 6d. a day, and 5s. on the elec- 
tion day. 

1065. That would be 8s. 6d. for two days ?>—Yes. 

1066. And 12s. for three ?—Yes. 

1067. (Mr. Howard.) Did you fix that ?—No; it 
has been adopted from time immemorial. 

1068. Did you know that the Liberals were adopt- 
ing the same principle ?—Yes. 

1069. Did you follow the same principle ?—Yes ; 
there has been a great fight whether it should be 5s. 
on the election day, and I believe in this case the 
Liberals did not pay 5s. in all cases. 

1070. (Mr. Goldney.) Was there any sort of under- 


‘ standing come to between you or any person in 


authority in the Conservative party, and any person 
in authority on the part of the Liberal party, as to 
the employment of messengers ?—Most certainly not. 

1071. That however many were put on, only one 
price should be paid ?—There was no understanding ; 
that has been the standard pay. 

1072. Did it come to your knowledge that anybody 
else had come to an understanding on the other side ? 
—No. 

1073. Did you hear the matter suggested, whether 
it would be advisable to do so or not?—No; never 
heard anything of the kind mooted. 

1074. I suppose, in making your arrangements for 
the polling booths, and so on, you were brought more 
or less in contact with the agent on the other side ?>— 
I met the agent on the other side once or twice. 

1075. On matters of business >—No, I saw him at 
the nomination ; I believe that is the only time. 

1076. Did anything pass between you as to the 
employment of messengers ?—Certainly not. 

1077. Did you complain to him of either party 
putting on messengers >—No, I made no complaint to 
him. 

1078. Nor he to you?—Nor he to me; it was not 
necessary to communicate with him in any way ; he 
might conduct his case his own way, and I should 
conduct mine. 

1079. There was no word on the subject passed 
between you ?—No communication of any sort or kind. 

1080. Did it occur to you at the time you heard 
the first mention of messengers on the other side 
as an expedient step to see the agent on the other 
side on the subject, and see if you could not puta 
stop to it >—Certainly not. 

1081. Nothing of the sort >—Nothing of the kind. 

1082. Did you consult with any of the leaders of 
your party on the subject >—No. 

1083. You did not go to Mr. Stanley and ask him 
what had happened on previous occasions P—No. 

1084. In fact, the only way in which you met what 
you say was their unlimited setting on was to do the 
same yourself ?—I endeavoured to make myself under- 
stood about that ; and I have told you we started to 
fight a perfectly pure election. Colonel Wilkinson’s 
instructions to me were that not one shilling should 
be illegally expended. I endeavoured to carry out 
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those instructions to the strict letter; and it was not 
until the Wednesday night, when these riots were 
threatening, and when it was necessary to get these 
voting cards and circulars delivered, that we began to 
set on the messengers in any great bulk. 

1085. Am I to understand that when these repre- 
sentations were brought to you by the divisional 
managers, you accepted the whole responsibility on 
your own shoulders without consulting anybody else ? 
—I am not aware that I consulted anybody. 

1086. Did you consult Mr. Ingle ?—I may have 
communicated with him about it; of course I was in 
communication with him. 

1087. You could not disguise from yourself that if 
it was, as you considered, illegal on the part of the 
Liberals, it was equally illegal on your part ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

1088. Did you communicate the fact of your inten- 
tion and your determination to the candidate ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

1089. Would not that have been the prudent thing 
to have done-at all events ?—I did not think it 
necessary to do it. I was in daily communication 
with Mr. Ingle, who was his confidential adviser, and 
I didnot think it necessary to consult his client. 

1090. (Mr. Howard.) You thought if you did that 
the device would be defeated ; Colonel Wilkinson would 
not assent to any conscious violation of the law, any 
more than any gentleman on the other side in the 
position of Colonel Wilkinson ?—Certainly not. 

1091. May I not take it that your object in con- 
cealing it from Colonel Wilkinson was that you might 
carry out this scheme of competing with the Liberals 
in this messenger trick >—I knew it was perfectly 
useless to us, knowing the immense number of 
messengers set on on the other side, any longer to 
carry on the election on pure grounds, 

1092. You thought if you communicated it to 
Colonel Wilkinson, Colonel Wilkinson would not have 
consented to it?—I know Colonel Wilkinson would 
not have consented to anything wrong. 

1093. Was not that the reason you kept it in your 
breast >—I consulted Mr. Ingle, and I did not think 
it necessary to consult Colonel Wilkinson. 

1094. In fact you did not consult Colonel Wilkin- 
son ?—I did not consult Colonel Wilkinson. 

1095. As far as you know, Colonel Wilkinson was 
not aware of it ?—I should say Colonel Wilkinson was 
not aware of it. 

1096. As far as you know, neither was Mr. Tillett 
aware of it on the other side?—I cannot say what 
was done on the other side; { cannot say whether 
Mr. Tillett knew or not. 

1097. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you discuss the matter 
in any way with Mr. Stanley ?—Certainly not. 

1098. You merely let him understand his instructions 
to put on as many as he reasonably thought fit at his 
committee rooms ?—Yes. I may tell you a great many 
of these messengers were really employed to watch the 
other side, because I felt we must unseat Mr. Tillett 
on a petition to a certainty. 

1099. When did you lay this account before 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—About three weeks after the 
election, I think. 

1100. Did you go into any of the items with him ? 
—He looked casually through the account. I went 
through it with his solicitor too, 

1101. Mr. Ingle >—Y¥es. 

1102. Did he make any inquiry as to how these 
iarge sums charged under the head of the divisional 
managers were arrived at?—He asked one or two 
questions about it. I am ‘sure I forget now what 
they were. 

1103, Did you explain to him that they were for 
the employment of this large number of messengers ? 
—I pointed out to Mr. Ingle that the money we had 
spent might just as well be thrown away unless we 
resorted to the practices the other side were adopting, 
and therefore I supposed he knew that a great deal 
of money had been spent in the employment of 
messengers. 
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1104. You discussed this account after you pre- 
sented it with Mr. Ingle s—Yes, casually ; we went 
through it at Colonel Wilkinson’s chambers. 

1105. (Mr. Howard.) With the colonel himself 
the examination, I suppose, was comparatively slight ? 
—Very slight. 

1106. Did you in fact communicate to Colonel Wil- 
kinson himself the nature of those items for messen- 
gers ?—I took all the vouchers up with me. 

1107. Colonel Wilkinson himself would know no- 
thing, for, as you say, he was innocent of the matter 
of ‘setting on?”—I told him these accounts were 
claims sent in by the ward managers, and pointed out 
how they were made up. 

1108. But the question of setting on was not 
discussed with Colonel Wilkinson ?—Never. 

1109. Not even then, when the accounts were 
rendered ?—No. 

1110. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you any of the books 
connected with the election?—I have none of the 
books whatever, except the banking account. I have 
kept everything separate on purpose. I shall be happy 
to answer any questions. 

1111. You did not keep any cash book or anything 
of that sort >—No cash book whatever. 

1112. Nothing but the vouchers and your bank 
book ?>—That is all. 

1118. Did you not pay sums of money occasionally 
out of pocket ?—Small sums only. 

1114. (Mr. Howard.) And then recoup yourself 
when you drew out of the bank ?—Yes. 

1115. (Mr. Goldney.) How did you know what 
amount those small sums were >—The way I did it was 
this: I gave Dawson money from time to time as he 
wanted it, and he rendered an account to me for 
these smaller items. I did not bother to go into 
these little things myself. I see he has had of me 
349/., which he has accounted to me for. I mean 
that was to settle with the printers and the various 
people. 

1116. (Mr. Howard.) Has he accounted to you in 
any 4 way? Have you the accounts there ?—Yes, 
He brought me the cheques already filled up, and I 
signed them. I did not interfere more than that. I 
had too much to do, 

1117. Assuming that you are right, or that Mr. 
Mendham is right when he says 1,000 (you say now 
perhaps 1,000) messengers were employed ; suppose 
you split the difference between you, that gives you 
about 800 messengers. If you work that out at the 
rate of 3s. 6d. a day and 5s. a day, would that give a 
sum of 700/. odd expended for messengers. I will not 
trouble you to do that now, but I suggest that it would 
be convenient if you informed us of that ?—In render- 
ing this account to the sheriff I felt we had lost the 
election, and it did not matter to me what sort of 
account I rendered. It was not our intention to claim 
the seat in any way, and therefore the account was got 
out not so carefully as it ought to have been—this 
published account. 

1118. What we really want to know is this: We 
have got before us the accounts, and we can infer 
what the sum of money was that was paid in respect 
of messengers. I should like you, if you would kindly 
take the trouble, to work out the total sum. We 
will not trouble’ you to do that this afternoon ?—I 
shall be very happy to assist you. 

1119. (Mr. Goldney.) Show us the difference 
between the sheriff’s account und the private account ? 
—Yes. 

1120. Is that your impression, as put by my 
brother Commissioner, that the difference lies in 
the item for messengers between the sheriffs ac- 
count and the private accoun! ?—I cannot exactly 
tell. 

1121. Then do not pledge yourself to it by any 
means, only just look into the accounts r—Really the 
view | took in making that estimate of the messengers 
for the sheriff was that we had lost the seat, and it 
did not matter to me what sort of account I rendered 
to the sheriff. 
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1122. (Mr. Howard.) Allow me to suggest that 
that is rather a slipshod way of rendering election 
accounts >—We made the best estimate we could. 

1123. There is a provision under the statute that 
you are bound to let all persons see the accounts of 
the candidates and members; I think it must be 
for the period of a year ?— They have seen our 
accounts. 

1124. Whatever the result of the election is the 
accounts ought to be accurate. I think you had 
better have your vouchers, and if you will take the 
trouble to do that for us between this and to-morrow, 
working out what the messengers represented, we shall 
be glad ?—I will do so. 

1125. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I find from your accounts 
that you have paid for messengers, according to your 
own accounts, 7871. 13s. You paid 5s. only on the 
election day, 3s. 6d. on the other days; therefore it 
is impossible that your estimate can be accurate ?— 
That is taken from the ward managers’ accounts. 

1126. That is without saying a word about clerks, 
or saying a word about: anything, but what you have 
marked yourself, messengers, doorkeepers, and any- 
body of that kind; is not that so ?—Yes. 

1127. You have paid 5s. on the election day and 
3s. 6d. on the other days. It is impossible that you 
could have employed less than 1,000 messengers ?—It 
depends on the number of days they were on. 

1128. You did not employ any scarcely until the 
Wednesday. On Wednesday you gave the order ; 
they would be employed on the Thursday and the 
Friday ; that was only two days. It is more than 
1,000. You can look and see if [am wrong ?—l 
have not made any calculation. I simply spoke 
approximately. 

1129. These are the sums you paid. You did not 
give a cheque approximately >— No, they got a cheque 
and they had a balance. 

1130. (Mr. Howard.) You had better let us have 
the accounts. I think you will find it would not be 
short of 1,000?—I do not see how there should be 
1,000 from what I know. 

1131. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You had not, before this 
last election, much experience in elections ?—Very 
little. 

11382. Are you aware that it is the custom for 
respectable professional men to join the two characters 
of expense agent and general agent >—I am not aware 
whether it is or not. 

1183. You did not inquire ?— No, I did not 
inquire. 

1134. Has a general agent to send his expense 
account to the expense agent >—We have always had 
only one agent at Norwich as far as I know. 

1135. Arve not the accounts of the general agents to 
be apart from those of the expense agents ?—I am not 
able to say ; our practice is only to have one agent. 

1136. That you are quite sure of ?—As far as I 
know. 

1137. Are you aware that at the time Mr. Huddle- 
ston appeared as a candidate he never employed the 
same person as expense agent and election agent ?-~I 
was not aware. 

1138. You did not inquire P—No, I did not inquire. 
I should have thought one man could have carried out 
both duties. 

1139. Look at that paper which has been handed 
in to-day by Mr. Mendham. Looking at that, you 
will see that Mr. Huddleston on each occasion em~- 
ployed two persons for expense agent and general 
agent ?—Mr. Patteson’s name is put in, I see. I 
should think Mr. Patteson had not very much to do 
with it; he appears to be down as expense agent ; he 
is a large brewer here. 


1140. But they had different persons ?>—They had_ 


certainly, according to that list. 

1141. Were you aware that the agents employed 
vehicles to carry Conservative voters ?—Yes. 

1142. You told the ward managers it was illegal >— 
I told them so before the election day ; I did not tell 
them so then. 
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1143. Did you pass the accounts for those vehicles ? 
* Certainly not. 

1144. Are they still unpaid?—I did not pay for 
them. 

1145. Were they paid for >—I suppose so. 

1146. Did they appear in the accounts?—I may 
say, with regard to the vehicles, a great many private 
gentlemen lent their carriages. 

1147. That may be 2—They certainly do not appear 
in the accounts. 

1148. Have you any reason to doubt that common 
eabs were paid for?—I am certain that they were 
paid for; I am certain the men whose cabs they were 
could not have afforded to lend them. 

1149. You say you employed 20-sward managers ; 
were they electors?—I should say all of them, 

1150. Do you know whether or not they all voted ? 
—lI believe that most of them voted. 

1151. You told us that they received altogether 
from 16 to 20 guineas each ?>—Yes ; I must say that [ 
did not tell them not to vote, nor did I tell them to 
vote. I pointed out to most of them that it was a 
misdemeanor if they did vote, but it would not avoid 
the election. Several asked me about it, whether they 
should vote or not, and what the consequences were. 
That was the way I explained to them. 

1152. Twenty voters got 200 guineas for discharg- 
ing what you may call their duties ?— The ward 
managers got paid, every one of them. Most of them 
could ill afford to give their services; it took them a 
whole week from their businesses. 

1153. You were quite conscious when you employed 
that number of messengers that it was only a colour- 
able employment for the purpose of gaining influence ? 
—TI did not employ them myself. 

1154. But you allowed the ward managers to do it ? 
—I quite'admit I gave that order; I was astounded 
when some of the claims came in. 

1155..(Mr. Howard.) Your object was to promote 
the election of Colonel Wilkinson r—lI felt, without a 
very large staff, we could not possibly fight the elec- 
tion. Norwich is a very large city, and many of these 
are very outlying districts. 

1156. It was not a question of a large staff in the 
ordinary sense of the term, was it? Was it not, as 
put it before to you, that the Liberals had resorted to 
what was undoubtedly, if it was true, an illegal device 
which would avoid the election ; and you, finding they 
were likely to get very considerable accession of 
strength, imitated their example, so as not to be out- 
done? Was not that the English of the matter? It 
was not a question of an ordinary working staff for 
the purposes of the election, but you were resolved, as 
they were, to equally benefit. by fair means, if not by 
foul. Now be candid about this. When you put it 
to Mr. MMahon just now that it was a question of a 
good working staff, I did not want to have any ambi- 
guity. I repeat my question to you, and you must, 
answer it frankly. Was it not with a view to compete 
with the device resorted to by the Liberals, by setting 
on voters in a system of colourable employment? Did 
you not seek to compete with them, so as to be even ? 
—Certainly ; that is the answer I gave you first. 

1157. You first told them to employ 10?—Yes. 

1158. And then you found they exceeded 20 ?— 
Yes. 

1159. And then on the Wednesday you gave that 
order to set on as many as they could ?—Yes, I 
qualified it in some way. 

1160. Was that on the Wednesday evening ?--On 
the Wednesday afternoon. 

1161. The election was on the Friday ? -—- On 
Friday. 

1162. You have said something about cards. What 

_ were the messengers using cards for >—The messengers 
were not using them; those cards were given to the 
messengers at the time they were employed. 

1163. For what purpose were they using the cards? 
— Those cards were intended for writing any order or 
message upon that might require to be sent to. the 
central committee rooms. 
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1164. For what other purpose did you find that 
they were used 2—I received communications on some 
of those ecards. 

1165. You mean invitations to lunch ?—No; they — 
were not so liberal. In the first instance, I sup- 
pose one would be given to each of the messengers, 
as much as to say, “This is a cheque that you are 
“ employed as one of the messengers.” Then I sup- 
pose they would give their door-keepers a card, and 
their clerks, and so on, as a sort of retainer more than 
anything else. I also thought that they would be 
useful to make communications to me upon. 

1166. On what day was the threatened attack 
on one of your men reported to you ?>—I think on the 
Wednesday ; there were several attempts. 

1167. I am speaking of that threat >—That threat, 
I think, was conveyed to me about Wednesday. 

1168. The attack was to be on a particular house ? 
——The “ Grapes.” 

1169. The attack was made ?—The attack was 
made. 

1170. And the house levelled, I suppose ?—I do not 
know. I believe they endeavoured. to sack the com- 
mittee room, as it is called. 

1171. What did they really do?—A body of about 
80 men went down and forced their way into the com- 
mittee room, and threatened to tear up all the street 
lists, and stop all the machinery of the committee 
room. 

1172. What did they do >—There was a free fight 
there for some time. 

1173. You say they threatened ; but what happened ? 
—I was not there to see, and so I am not able to 
say. 
1174. Does this bank book contain full account of 
all moneys expended at the election on behalf of 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—Certainly. 

1175. You paid no other moneys whatever ?—I paid 
no other moneys whatever, except what went through 
that account. 

1176. Except what appears here ?—That is a sepa- 
rate account opened for the purpose of keeping the 
election moneys distinct. 

1177. What was the amount you returned to the 
sheriff as the gross expenses incurred in behalf of 
Colonel Wilkinson ?--2,6271. 3s. 11d. 

1178. This book, I suppose, would give an accurate 
account of what you expended ?— Yes, it is the 
banker’s book ; it shows all the moneys I received for 
the purpose of conducting the’ election and all the 
moneys I paid. . 

1179. Would it be correct to say. that the sum 
really expended was 2,09817. 3s. 2d.?—If that is the 
balance in that book, that would be the correct sum. 
That book shows exactly what the election cost. 

1180, The sums paid out according to this book 
amount to 38,0462. 12s. 8d. ?—Yes. 

1181. How do you account for the difference be- 
tween that and 2,627/. 8s. 11d. rendered to the sheriffs. 
If this is a true account of what you did expend, how 
is it that in the account rendered to the sheriff you 
represent yourself as expending only 2,627/. 3s. 11d. 
That, probably is what you have to furnish us with 
to-morrow morning r—I can furnish no other account 
but this. 

1182. You know what I mean ?—The messenger 
account ? 

1183. Probably that explains the difference ?—I do 
not think it does. 

1184. That renders the question all the more im-, 
portant ?—You ask me to explain the discrepancy 
between the balance according to the bank book and 
the return made to the sheriff. I have endeavoured 
to explain that in this way: that the account rendered 
to the sheriff was made out in a very loose manner. 
We endeavoured to make that out on the basis of the 
account rendered to the sheriff at the last election of 

1874. That account differed in form from the account 
I rendered to Colonel Wilkinson. 1t was not in the — 
same form ; I thought it wise to adopt the precedent 
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of my predecessor in rendering the account, and for 
that purpose I had to estimate, under their several 
heads, the various sums. I did not observe that 
accuracy with reference to the sheriff’s account that 
I ought to have done. end 

1185. Some of your accounts had not been ren- 
dered ?—Not when the account was first drafted ; and 
I did not think it necessary, after I had received them, 
to add them to the sheriff’s account. I felt that the 
account rendered to him was simply one for the 
purpose of publication, and that it would not dam- 
nify Colonel Wilkinson to render that, when I had 
rendered him a proper debtor and creditor account. 
If I had won the election IT should have taken 
some pains to render the account. As it was I did 
not think it necessary to go into the matter accu- 
rately. — 

1186. The amount of payments mentioned in the 
banker’s books is some 26/. in excess of the account 
rendered to Colonel Wilkinson ?—Yes, it is; there 
was some commission and one or two other things 
which came in subsequently, and which we have paid 
ourselves. There was commission and interest, be- 
sides two or three other little things. 

1187. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who is Foster ?—The 
under sheriff. 

1188. This item in the bank book would be for his 
expenses ?—A ‘part of his expenses ; we paid him 
some 2002. on account. 

1189. Who is Rawson ?—He was the manager 
under me; that was a payment to him to make petty 
payments with, and which he subsequently accounted 
to me for. 

1190. These were repeated payments ?—Yes ; they 
all appear in the accounts I have handed in. 

1191. Do the payments made to the several ward 
managers appear here?—The balances appear ; pay- 
ments were made to them on account in cash, but 
the balances appear in that book and I can produce 
the cheques. 

1192. What do you mean by the balance ? 
Bailey ?—He was a ward manager. 

1193. I see 20/. to his name ?—That was a balance 
due to him. \ 

1194. A great deal more might have been paid to 
him, because this is only the balance ?—Nothing was 
paid to him except what appears in this account. 

1195. You paid him in cash the rest of the ac- 
count ?—I believe I paid Bailey cheques both times, 
both the sum on account and the balance ; in fact, I 
am certain I did. 

1196. Was Gilbert a ward manager ?—I am Mr. 


Who is 


_ Gilbert. 


1197. I see in the account “5th March, self, do., 
“ 2007.” and then on the 9th March “ Gilbert.” You 
would not draw for yourself in the name of Gilbert ? 
—Sometimes I filled the cheques up in one way and 
sometimes the other. 

1198. There is one question I want to ask you, 
how were you put into funds ?—I have no objection 
to answer that question if I have the books, 

1199. T mean the source, not the amounts ?—On 
the Ist March Colonel Wilkinson handed me 1,0002., 
and on the 6th March 1,000/. Then I was handed 
16/. 10s. by subscription from someone, I forget. who 
it was. Some of the subscriptions were paid to me. 
Then I was handed another 30/. subscription on the 
24th March, and on the 16th I was handed 1001. sub- 
scription. 

1200. Do you know by whom ?—The 50/. was 


_ money handed to me by Mr. Bailey; it was his sub- 
“scription to the election. | 


1201. His own subscription p— 25/. was his, and 
251. was Mr. Gedge’s. . } 
1202. What do you say about the 100/. ?—That 


1001. is not marked here ; I think it was Mr. Bullard’s 


subscription. = set 
1203. Do you mean his own personal subscription ? 


_.—His own personal subscription. 


1204. Or moneys he had collected ?—No, his indi- 
vidual subscription as a firm. 
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1205. What was the 750/.?—That was handed to 
me by Colonel Wilkinson as balance of account on 
settling up the account with him. 

1206. That makes 2,916/.? — Then there was 
66/. 13s. 4d. besides. _ 

1207. What for P—As a subscription ; it is entered 
here from Mr. Bignold. 

1208. A personal subscription ?—A personal sub- 
scription. 

1209. That would make 2,982/. 2—2983/. 3s. 4d. 

1210. I want to obtain from you the sum total ? 
—There is a sum of 63/. 9s. 2d. on the other leaf, 
which I had not turned over. That must be 
added to it. That was. the balance of subscriptions 
generally. 

1211. That would as nearly as possible make 83,0471. ? 
—That is the amount of money I received. 

1212. A great deal will depend upon the. number 
of messengers legally or illegally employed, and there- 
fore I should like you to consider before to-morrow 
whether you are right in supposing there were only 
700 employed; you have all the items there, and you 
can tell us that to-morrow ?—1 will make out ‘the 
best estimate I can of messengers employed on Colonel 
Wilkinson’s behalf; but in order to get at the exact 
number employed it would be necessary to ask each 
manager. 

1213. (Mr. Howard.) And the list of clerks sepa- 
rately. There is one other matter. Do you know 
anything of a certain other subscription towards the 
candidature of Colonel Wilkinson ?—Yes. 

1214. There was a sum of 500/., was there not? 
—I received about 500/., in round numbers, from sub- 
scriptions. 

1215. Do you know anything of any other sum of 
500/. ?—I know nothing of any other sum. 

1216. Contributed towards the election in any 
other form ?—Certainly not. All I know is that 
Colonel Wilkinson paid me 2,750/., and the other 
250/., or rather 296/., was money in my hands derived 
from subscriptions made by the Conservatives of 
Norwich. 

1217. Lask you whether of your own knowledge, 
or from what you have heard, you can tell us 
anything abouta separate sum of 500/.?—Paid to 
me ? 

1218. [ do not suggest that it was paid to you, but 
that a sum of 5001. was paid from some quarter, inde- 
pendent of Colonel Wilkinson, towards the Conserva- 
tive fund. Did you hear of that at any period of the 
election ?—I have heard of that for the first time to- 
day. I do not know whether I ought to mention it or 
not. 

1219, That 500/. was guaranteed >—Paid to Colonel 
Wilkinson’s account. 

1220. By whom ?—Colonel Wilkinson told me this 
morning coming into court. 

1221. Then it was very frank of the colonel. You 
know nothing of it, except what you have heard from 
him ?—Within the last few hours. 

1222, Have you heard anything of that except from 
Colonel Wilkinson ?>—Never. The first I ever heard 
of that 500/. was this morning. 

1223. Had you during the election any communi- 
cation with either of the Messrs. Bignold ?—Certainly. 

1224. I may take it that you had frequent commu- 
nications with them ?—I spoke to Mr. Arthur Bignold 
several times, and also to his brother John. 

1225. Mr. Arthur Bignold is a very active and 
energetic Conservative ?—Yes, he is a very active sup- 
porter of the Conservatives. 

1226. And I suppose he assisted you all he could 
with his influence ?>—Yes, up to a certain extent ; but 
Sir S. Bignold was the leader of our party for some 

ears. 
1227. Did you derive any assistance at all from the 
Straceys ?>—Not any; I never saw them. 

1228. From the beginning to the end ?—From the 
beginning to the end. 

1229. Was Mr. Edward Stracey here ?>—No; I do 
not think he was in Norwich at the time. 
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1230. Or Sir Henry Stracey >—I did not see him 
in Norwich. 

1231. You had no communication with him ?>—No. 

1232. Do you know whether they voted ?—I do 
not know whether they are on the register. I do not 
know that they are voters for Norwich. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


1233, We thank you for your attendance, and release 
you; but you will be good enough to give us that 
further information, and if there is any additional 
information we have occasion to obtain from you J 
presume it will only be necessary to send for you ? 
—Certainly. 


CoLONEL JOSIAH WILKINSON sworn and examined. 


1234, (Mr. Howard.) You were the Conservative 
candidate at the election of 1875 ?—I was. 

1235. I believe you had never been to Norwich 
before, had you ?>—Never, except as a visitor, and in 
my capacity'as director of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. 

1236. You had no intimate acquaintance with the 
people of Norwich ?—I had residing in Norwich some 
old intimate friends whom I knew before they came 
to reside at Norwich. 

1237. You had no extensive acquaintance amongst 
them ?—Certainly not. 

1238. When was your attention first directed to 
your proposed candidature for Norwich?—-On the 
24th February. 

1239. Were you in London ?—I was in London at 
the Board of the Imperial Continental Gas Company, 
of which I am a director, and there were shown in to 
me some gentlemen who represented themselves as 
coming from Norwich as a deputation to request me 
to come forward. I cannot quite recollect all the 
members of that deputation; but I think the two 
Messrs. Bignold certainly were amongst them. 

1240. Arthur Bignold?—I think Mr, Arthur 
Bignold and Mr. John Bignold and Mr. Birkbeck. 

1241. Were there three gentlemen or more ?—I 
think there were at least three, and I am not certain 
that there were not one or two more. 

1242. Did they bring you a requisition ?—No, 

1243. They took upon themselves to be able to 
inform ‘you what your prospects were ?—I should 
mention that I knew the names of Messrs. Bignold 
and Birkbeck as connected with the Conservatives of 
Norwich. 

1244. In substance, what did they say to you ?— 
They told me that there was something like a division 
among the Liberal party, and that that presented a 
greater chance for a Conservative candidate than the 
state of the register would really seem to justify. 
They represented to me also that as a director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company they thought I 
should have a certain popularity at Norwich. They 
also said that, although they were a comparatively 
small deputation, they represented names who were 
well known to me, and some of them were my own 
personal friends, Mr. Patteson and Mr. Morgan, and 
other names which have been brought before you 
to-day as leaders of the Conservative party. I took 


time to consider, and naturally my first question was, 


the expense. I was informed that the expense could 
not be less than 2,000/., and that it might exceed that 
sum. That statement was based on the largeness of 
the constituency and the necessary care that must be 
taken in canvassing, as the election was certain to be 
very closely contested. I, of course, knew nothing 
of the peculiar characteristics of Norwich, so far as 
election was concerned ; but I said distinctly that that 
was more than I was disposed to expend, and there- 
fore I could hardly accept the invitation. Inquiries 
then were made of me as to how far I was disposed 
to go; I said I certainly would not exceed 1,500/. It 
was then represented to me that a subscription had 
been made, or was about to be made, and that I should 
be helped in some way from local sources. I took 
time to consider. That was on Tuesday the 24th, 
and on the 25th I gave the gentlemen an appointment 
at the Junior Carlton Club, of which I am a member, 
and I then told them that my determination was not 
to exceed 1,500/.; but I was prepared, if they thought 
that was sufficient, to carry out an honest candidature 
and to go forward and contest the city. They said 
they would be answerable to me for any excess over 


that sum. I was satisfied with their guarantee at the 
time. I said upon that guarantee I would go down 
to Norwich, and I went down to Norwich. 

1245, Did you get the guarantee from them at that 
time ?—I think I did, or very shortly afterwards. 
That guarantee I have handed to your secretary. 

1246. Look at the date of it in order to refresh 
your memory ?—I see the guarantee is signed by 
those three gentlemen on the 27th February. On the 
26th I went to Norwich, and therefore I must have 
been satisfied with the statement made to me, and I 
went down to Norwich upon that statement. When 
I was at Norwich on February the 27th this guarantee 
was put into my hands :— 

“We hereby agree to indemnify Col. Josiah Wil- 
kinson against any claims that may be made against 
him in respect of the said election over and above the 
sum of 2,000/., and Col. Wilkinson hereby undertakes 
to pay to his agent, Mr. Wilson Gilbert, the said sum 
of 2,000/. for the purposes of the said election. 

JOsiAn WILKINSON. 

Arthur Bignold, 

Wn. Birkbeck, 

John H. Bignold.” 

Then I should explain to you how the sum of 2,000/. 
is mentioned, and not 1,500/, Mr. Bignold gave me 
a cheque for 500J., being the result of the subscription 
to which he had called my attention before, and that 
was paid into my bankers. 

1247. With the 1,500/. ?—With the 1,600/.; and 
therefore that made me liable for the 2,000/. Then I 
came down to Norwich and began a canvass. 

1248. Did you come alone ?—I came alone. 

1249. Mr. Ingle did not come down with you ?— 
He did not. When I came down to Norwich, being a 
stranger, except to some of my personal friends, and 
being quite strange to all political matters, I understood 
that the parties had nominated Mr. Gilbert as agent.. 
Mr. Gilbert was an entire stranger, and, although he 
appeared a very energetic man, he was a very young 
man, and [ did not know what experience he had had. 
I said to him that he must not be offended if, under 
the circumstances, J wrote to London and asked to 
come down to assist me this Mr. Ingle, who was my 
agent at the general election ‘which I contested at 
Banbury in 1868. Mr. Ingle I knew to be a man of 
perfect honour and integrity, and a man upon whose 
sound judgment I could rely ; and therefore I asked 
Mr. Gilbert to let him come down to be my confidential 
adviser. 

1250. Mr. Ingle came accordingly ?—Yes, he came 
on the Monday foilowing. I wrote on the Friday, and 
his answer was that he could not come on the Saturday 
but would come on the Monday. 

1251. Did he propose to have a committee appointed 
as well as agents ?—No, I think not. 

1252. Had you any discussions with Mr. Ingle or 
Mr. Gilbert, or any other person, as to the political 
condition of the city. You had heard that there had 
been corrupt practices P—I had. 

1258. Did you take counsel upon that subject ?—I 
did; and I was informed that the employment of these 
messengers was really necessary to discharge the duties 
connected with the election, in distributing cards and 
in attending and protecting voters. I objected 
particularly to that which I understood was always 
the custom, that candidates should parade themselves 
about in carriages and with outriders and in torchlight 
processions, and all that sort of what I call nonsense. 
I found it was the custom of the place and that it was 
acquiesced in by both sides. It was said that there 
was nothing illegal in it, and that the expenses being 
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paid directly by the candidates there was no opportunity 
of bribery under that kind of employment. We both 
of us went about in our carriages and in torchlight 
processions. 

1254, When was the first conversation between you 
and anyone with reference to the employment of 
messengers ?—I think that would be on the Tuesday 
or Wednesday. I remember perfectly well saying to 
Mr. Gilbert that I would not have more messengers 
employed than the work would fairly justify. 4 

1255. It was put to you as a necessity for the 
proper working of the election ?—For the proper 
working of the election. 

1256. Had you at that time heard that the Liberals 
were alleged to have put them on as an election trick 
to assist in the voting P—No, I had not. What did 
oecur was this: Up to that time my promised con- 
tribution was 1,500/. On the Wednesday there came 
to me a report that the Liberals were going to immense 
expense in canvassing, so it was put to me, and were 
employing a very great number of messengers, and 
had committed acts of violence upon my supporters. 
There was one thing which, I confess, hurt my feel- 
ings. ‘There was a Mr. Buttifant, who, I am afraid, 
was a rogue, and his christian name was Josiah. On 
some of my placards the Liberals had pasted out the 
name “ Wilkinson,” and substituted “ Buttifant,” so 
that they stood “Vote for Josiah Buttifant.” I was 
told that the expense would exceed the amount named, 
and they asked me whether I would consent to increase 
my contribution by 500/. Another reason mentioned 
to me was that the sheriff, as originally understood, 
had appointed Wednesday for the polling day, but 
that he had deferred the appointment until the Friday, 
which would give two days more for the additional 
expense of canvassing. ‘These matters were reported 
to me, and I therefore agreed to increase my contri- 
bution to 2,500/., that is taking credit for the 5002. 
paid to me. 

1257. You were informed that it was necessary for 
the working of the election >—And for the defence of 
my voters. 

1258. You had no conception that any improper 
election practice was contemplated under colour of 
this -—Indeed I had not. 

1259. Did you discuss with Mr. Ingle or Mr. 
Gilbert whether or not the employment of messengers 
was likely to be a ‘‘dodge” on the Liberal side p—I 
do not think that any discussion took place upon that 
subject beyond this, that it was said they were em- 
ploying messengers to a great excess ; and that was 
my reason for giving Mr. Gilbert an additional caution, 
because 1 warned him that the election would be void. 
I had, therefore, no conception that in agreeing to 
this additional payment I was contributing to an 
expense of that character at all. I may mention that 
I desired bands to be discontinued, and I believe that 
for two or three days they were discontinued. 

1260. I want to ascertain more particularly from 
you whether at the time they talked to you about 
messengers, you had heard from any source that the 
Liberals were putting on a large number of men asa 
colourable employment for the purpose of getting 
their votes; and, if so, whether you discussed that 
state of things with your agents before you consented 
to increase your working staff >—I do not think that 
there was any discussion. I think the communication 
made to me was that they were employing messengers 
to canvas the city thoroughly. 

1261. Did you then suspect at all that the Liberals 
were in that way doing anything more than ex- 
haustively canvassing the borough ?—No, not at that 
time. But I should mention this fact, that it was 
reported to me that they had to a very large extent, 
gone to the different voters who had windows, and 
asked them to put in their windows a placard “ Vote 
“for Tillett,” or some placard of that, kind, and had 
promised them for the exhibition of the placard a 
sum of 10s. or so. One of the reasons for putting 
on a larger staff was to detect that as far as we 
could, 


1262. Did you take care to instruct your agents 
that, as far as possible, voters should not be employed as 
messengers ?——Indeed I did. 


1263. Can you tell us what instructions you gave | 


to Mr. Gilbert upon that point ?—That there was to 
be no employment of voters to be messengers further 
than could beyond all doubt be justified. I was told 
that in one ward the Liberals had employed 60 or 70 
men, and it was represented to me that unless I em- 
ployed the same number I had no chance. My answer 
was in distinct terms, “ How many will do the work ?” 
“20.” “Then don’t employ one soul more ; employ 
“20, and I will take all the risk.” I distinctly 
remember that particular instance. 

1264. Had you in your conversations with Mr. Gil- 
bert or Mr. Ingle, or both of them, any idea what 
number of men would have to be put on ?—No, I had 
not. 

1265. Nor had they informed you 2—No, not of the 
number. I knew it would be large, because the con- 
stituency was very large, and the town very large. 
I found it necessary to be protected, although I] may 
say, with modesty, I believe I was the popular candi- 
date. In different places there were rows, and rushes 
made at the carriage, so that it was necessary to have 
a strong body of supporters to protect me, and also 
at some of the meetings, 

1266. In your discussions with persons other than 
Gilbert and Ingle, had you any of the employ- 
ment by the Liberals of these: messengers ?—No, cer- 
tainly not; because it came upon me as a matter 
of surprise at the close of the election. My sur- 
prise was great at the majority against me. When 
I first came down it was not with a stvong hope of 
success ; but I was afterwards received with so 
much favour, and we had such a demonstration in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, that I was told that I might expect 
to be returned by a majority, although not a large 
one, and therefore, when | found myself beaten by 750, 
I was thoroughly astonished, as were those who 
supported me, who knew better. Then they said there 
must have been some most extensive means of corrup- 
tion used, and then my attention was directed to this 
employment of messengers, which they told me was 
the root of the evil. 

1267. Up to that time you had not formed an 
opinion in your own mind that this employment of 
messengers would be turned to an improper use r—No. 

1268. Did you learn, immediately after the election, 
what the number of men, so employed, had been P—No. 

1269. It has been suggested to-day that there were 
about 1,000 men ?—I did not look into those matters 
so carefully as I might have done. I paid the account. 

1270, When you paid your account you would have 
no intimation that a considerable part of it represented 
the employment of messengers ?—Certainly not ; I did 
not think that a single shilling was charged in my 
account for services not legitimately and fairly rendered. 

1271. Did youaddress yourself tothe question ofregis- 
tration of your|party in the borough, when you arrived ? 
—No, I did not; I left that to the parties themselves. 

1272. Did you find that any registration clubs 
existed ?>—The first intimation I had that any club 
or association existed was an invitation that 1 received 
to attend the Eldon Club. 

1273. Was that of considerable standing ?—I should 
think so. I went, and it was well attended. 

1274. Who invited you ?—Mr, Gilbert made out a 
list every morning of where I was to go, and three or 
four places in the evening, and this was one of them. 
Colonel Bignold was in the chair, 

1275. The Eldon Club has been established a long 
time >—Yes. 

1276. And exercises a good deal of political influence 
in the city >—Yes. 

1277. What did you learn as to the state of the regis- 
tration of your party? Was that in a favourable 
condition 2—No; I should think it was disorganised 
partly through mismanagement of this person to whom 
L have alluded, Mr. Buttifant. That was the reason 
which made me not sanguine of success, because I was 
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told that the registration had been neglected, and that 
the party was disorganised to that extent. 

1278. Did you learn whether the registration had 
been neglected at the last previous election ?—I think 
so. 

1279. You attended meetings ?—Yes. 

1280, Parish and ward meetings >—Yes ; no doubt. 
I believe I attended every ward meeting; and I 
attended one large meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall, and 
it was that meeting that led my supporters to think 
that I should command the election. 

1281. Were any questions put at that meeting as to 
the character of your candidature ; whether you were 
going to be very strict, and whether you intended the 
voting to be upon principles of purity and honour, or 
anything of the kind ?—They questioned me upon all 
manner of subjects: I do not recollect any allusion 
to the subject of corruption. 

1282. Was any reference made to any alleged form 
of corruption which had been practised P—To the best 
of my memory, certainly not. 

1283. May I take it that from first to last you did 
not suspect anything wrong ?—Indeed I did not. 

1284. Except as I have suggested, that the Liberals 
were extravagantly canvassing the city P—Yes; and 
were trying this manoeuvre, which I was told had been 
tried in Westminster before, exhibiting these placards, 
and which had been held to be legal. 

1285. Had you learnt anything to make you sus- 
pect this ruse of the Liberal party ?—I had not, cer- 
tainly. I heard of these attempts at riot. 

1286. Did you go to any of the public-houses ?>— 
Some public-house, I think, I went to; I think T 
addressed a large meeting at the “ Hop Pole.” 

1287. You went to the committee rooms, I suppose ? 
— Yes. 

1288. The rooms taken by the ward managers ?— 
Yes. 

1289. Did you address the people there ?—I do not 
think I did. I remember addressing the managers 
themselves. 

1290. Did you on that occasion impress upon them 
the necessity of observing great care P—Indeed I did. 
I addressed the managers at the different committee 
rooms. I remember particularly one occasion at one 
of the ward rooms I saw a lot of fellows standing 
about idle, and I asked, “ What are they doing ?” 
They said, “They have come back from messages.” 
T said, “ You had better dismiss them ; it does not look 
“« well to let them be lounging about here.” 

1291. Did you give your agents instructions with 
regard to the expenditure of money. Did you say 
that you would not allow money to be otherwise than 
legitimately expended ?—Mr. Gilbert has stated so 
over and over again. I do not recollect having given 
the managers any special caution against the expend- 
ing of money illegaily. I put confidence in Mr, Gil- 
bert, and I thought that I had fortified that confidence 
by asking Mr. Ingle to come with his greater ex- 
perience to help Mr. Gilbert. 

1292. Had you any applications from the charities 
in the town ?—None whatever. I remember going to 
one charity. 

1293. Was that the Doughty Hospital? —I am 
afraid I cannot now recall the name. It was a very 
old building. I saw some of the old pensioners, and 
I canvassed them; but nothing whatever passed with 
respect to money. 

1294. Were you well received by them P—Remark- 
ably well, and especially by their wives; they were 
very courteous I remember. 


1295. A compliment which you took to yourself ?— _ 


Of course. 
1296. You remained in the city, and were present, 
I presume, on the polling day >—Yes. 
1297. You went about in your carriage ?>—Yes. 
1298. And in torchlight processions ?— Yes; I 


was never so grand as my opponent in his gold and 
It was a source of regret to me that the Con-. 


silver. 
servative cause was not better represented. My liveries 
were not so good as my opponents. 
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1299. Between you, I suppose, you managed to get 
eight horses >—He had 12 or 20 I should say. ' 

1300. Had you any outriders ?—I had, but I could 
not afford the liveries displayed by my opponent. The 
ladies particularly were disgusted because the other 
side had such magnificent blue and silver liveries for 
their outriders and trumpets, whilst I had not. 

1301. Youlavailed yourself, probably, of their music ? 
—I must plead guilty to that on one occasion ; we fol- 
lowed them. 

1302. On the polling day were your suspicions 
excited as to whether the election was a fair one ?— 
No. 

1308. We are to assume that, up to the declaration 
of the poll, you were under the impression that, al- 
though the Liberals had won the day, no actual im- 
propriety had taken place ?—I was entirely under that 
impression. 

1304. You, perhaps, believed that, so far as your 
agents: were concerned, they had observed the same 
caution ?—I did, and on that ground I opposed the 
presentation of any petition to upset the election. I 
thought it was a fair election, and that the only dis- 
qualification was this excessive exhibition of placards. 
That.being a weak point, and having been decided to 
be legal in Westminster, I thought it questionable 
whether they could upset the election on that ground. 
I advised that no petition should be presented, that 
I thought it had been a fair stand-up fight; but they 
acted independently of me. . 

1305. You only suspeeted it on the ground of ex- 
travagant expenditure >—Yes. 

1306. Not with a colourable object No. 

1307. That was not your idea >No, But I thought 
this, that the asking a voter to exhibit a placard under 
such circumstances was a colourable expenditure in 
my humble judgment; but that as it had been ruled in 
the Westminster election that it was not, I said it 
would not afford a sufficient ground for upsetting the 
election. Ofany other ground I was ignorant. 

1308. Throughout the whole of the election you 
were of opinion that both sides, although somewhat 
extravagant, were honestly fighting a very difficult 
battle P—Yes. 

1309, At last you thought you were likely to win ? 
—-I was. 

1310. You were disappointed at the result ?>—-I was. 

1311. And until the whole thing was over, you 
were not conscious that the Act of Parliament had 
been violated to the extent it had been ?—I was not. 

1312. When the accounts were presented to you by 
your agents, I suppose you investigated the items ? 
—I did not examine them very carefully, but I looked 
through them; I thought them very heavy. With 
regard to my expenses being limited to 1,500/., I 
should mention that on the Wednesday, I think, Mr. 
Ingle being down here, I was told that the legitimate 
and fair expenses must greatly exceed the sum named. 
I then agreed that I would be liable for an extra 5001. 
Then on the settlement of the account Mr. Gilbert 
showed me the amount sent in. I paid the 2,5002. 
There was a balance of about 270/. or a littie more, 
for which I held the guarantee of Mr. Bignold and 
the other gentlemen. I should not have been Mable 
for anything further. But they then for the first time 
communicated to me that this colourable employment 
had been carried on to such an extent that, suspicion 
having béen excited by the large Liberal majority, 
which they said could not be justified except upon 
the occurrence of something illegal, they were about 
to act upon that discovery, and to incur the expense 
of a petition notwithstanding my advice to the con- 
trary. They said that this would involve them in 
considerable extra expense, and Mr. Gilbert asked me 
whether, under the circumstances, I would mind ex- 
tending my promise as to the 5002. to the balance of 
2701. I said, “To close it I will give you 2501.” 
making my total contribution 2,250/., or with the 500/., 
2,750/. I have brought my banker’s book and the 
cheques in case the Commissioners should desire to see 
them. [have shown my cash book also to the secretary. 


ay 
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1818. Pobably if the agents have any desire to in- 
vestigate the payments you will not object ?—Certainly 
not. i 

_ 1814. No doubt we shall have the same offer from 
Mr. Tillett —No doubt. 

1815. Do you know anything about the guarantee 
for 500/.?—No, I only know that Mr. Bignold gave 
me his cheque. | 

1316. How it was made up, or from whom it came, 
you did not know ?—No, 

1317. Nor did you inquire ?—Nor did J inquire. 
My impression was that it was a subscription. 

1318. (Mr. M‘Makon.) Is all your expenditure 
fairly represented by your banker’s book ?—Entirely. 
I have'\spent nothing but what appears in that book. 
I paid 1,0002., 1,0002., '7502., and 1. 1s. to some poor 
woman whose husband was drowned. The widow sent 
to me, saying that it was a very wretched case, that 
the man was in my employ at the time. At first it 
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was supposed that he had been waylaid and murdered 
by some of my opponents. 

1319. (Mr. Howard.) That was after the election, 
as I understand ?——Certainly. 

1320. I suppose you will have no objection to leave 
your banker’s book and the cheques in the custody 
of the secretary ?--Certainly not. (Zhe same were 
handed to the secretary.) 

1321. I do not think that there is any other ques- 
tion to ask you, As I should expect on both sides, 
when we have members or candidates before us, we 
receive a frank reply to every inquiry addressed to 
them. No one knows better than you or Mr. Tillett, 
that the object we have in view is to ascertain the 
actual state of facts, and find out the truth. The Com- 
missioners are obliged to you for your attendance, and 
release you, subject to our giving you reasonable notice 
in the event of our having anything further to ask 
you ?—I shall be happy to attend, 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


SECOND DAY. 


Tuesday, 17th August 1875. 


Mr, Jonn Witson Gizpert recalled. 


(The Witness.) There is one point on which I am . 


desirous of amending my evidence, because it occurs to 
me that I may have misled the Commissioners with re- 
ference to the subscriptions. You will have observed 
that in round numbers the election cost 3,040/. I 
explained yesterday that I received from Colonel 
Wilkinson 2,750/., and that the remaining 2902., or 
thereabouts, I received from party subscriptions in 
Norwich. I ought also to have mentioned that I re- 
ceived, over and above that 290/., I think about 3101. ; 
but I will not tax my memory toa pound or two. I 
believe 310/. was the exact sam. That amount I paid 
into the account, of Mr. Arthur Bighold at Layton and 
Co.’s bank. I was anxious to correct my evidence on 
that point, because otherwise it might appear that I 
wished to keep back the fact that I received all the 
subscriptions from the Conservative party in Norwich. 

1322. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there anything further you 
wish to say ?—I have not yet had an opportunity of 
making a calculation with regard to the messengers 
and clerks you asked for yesterday. I left the court 
so late aed Thad so many other things to attend to 
that I had no time. I hope to be able to do that this 
evening, and I shall be prepared to give you these 
figures to-morrow. 

1323. Were the men paid for Sundays as well as 
other days ?—Certainly not. 

1324. The order to employ them was given on Wed- 
nesday. Would they be paid for the Wednesday ?— 
I believe some of the managers paid them on the Wed- 
nesday, and that would be for three days. 

1325. Could you tell us how many ?—I could not 
say how many were paid on the Wednesday. 

1326. What was the first day they were employed ? 
——On Friday, the week before the election. 

_ 1327. That was the day you employed the managers ? 
—That was the day I employed the managers. Ten 
messengers who were allowed to be employed by my 
managers were employed on Friday, so that there would 
be seven days’ employment. As T told you yesterday, 
some of those managers exceeded their instructions ; 
and therefore I daresay many of the managers had 
about 20 messengers on Friday. I shall therefore only 
be able to make, from the a¢counts, an approximate 
guess. I should say I am inclined to think, after look- 
ing at the figures, that I was under the mark yester- 


» day in saying 600 or 700 messengers were employed ; 


I fancy it must have been nearer 900 or 1,000, 


’ 


1328. Can you tell me how many of the managers 
exceeded the number allowed before you gave the 
general orders ?>—I should think seven or eight of them, 
but I shall be able to tell you that when I get the 
figures. 

1329. Perhaps 10, or one half of them did ?——That 
I will not undertake to say. I should think seven or 
eight. 

1330. From the Monday >—From the Monday. 

1331. Will you be able, from these accounts, to find 
out the names of the messengers employed ?—I shall 
be able to find out the name of each messenger em- 
ployed in all cases in which lists were furnished to 
‘me. But some of the ward managers, for reasons best 
known to themselves, refused to furnish any list of 
messengers ; but appended to the account I handed to 
Mr. Goldney yesterday were several’ of the lists. 

1832. Did you think it your duty to pay them for 
an unlimited number of messengers when they gave 
you no return of the messengers employed ?—I had 
that confidence in my ward managers that I did not 
believe they would make a fraudulent claim, and there- 
fore I paid the accounts. In some cases I knocked off 
a few pounds, as I mentioned yesterday. 

1833. When they refused to give you a list of the 
persons employed, did you, notwithstanding that, pay 
them for whatever number they said they had em- 
ployed ?>—Yes ; they did not render a detailed account 
of the messengers employed. 

1334. Have you taken any means since then to find 
out whether the numbers of the persons claimed for 
were actually employed ?—I cannot say I have. I 
have had no reason to doubt the word of my managers, 
and I have not taken any means to check the accounts. 

1335. Can you give the names of the managers who 
refused to give you alist of the persons they employed ? 
—I believe I can. In the first ward Mr, Stanley re- 
fused to give a list of the messengers employed. He 
produced a list to me, but that list he subsequently 
took away. He refused to leave it with me. 

1336. How many did he profess to have employed 
by that list? Was it 116 ?—Nothing like that number, 
but I have not the accounts here. I should judge more 
by the accounts paid to him. 

1387. Where are the accounts?—At my office, for 
the purpose of making the calculations. 

1338. You do not remember whether he charged in 
that list for 116 messengers ?—J do not remember. I 
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should say he did not charge for anything like that 
number. 

1339. Do you remember whether there is a charge 
for 116 messengers in any one ward ?—For that specific 
number, do you mean ? 

1340. Yes ?—No, I do not recollect. 

1341. Look at your accounts again ?>—I will do so. 

1342. The wards are now divided into polling 
divisions >—Yes. 

1343. And there are 18 of them ?—There are 18. 

1344. You had how many managers? — 18 
managers, and three additional managers. 

1345. You had 21 altogether ?—21. 

1346. Who next refused to give the number of per- 
sons he said he had employed p—Mr. Lennox, who 
was managing in the second division of the first ward, 
refused to render any list. 

1347. (Mr. Howard.) Did you apply to him for it ?— 
I asked him forit. I asked each of my ward managers 
for a list showing the number of persons they had 
employed. In some cases they furnished the list, and 
in some they did not. In some cases they furnished 
lists which they demanded to have returned, and they 
were returned. 

1348. Why were they returned? It would seem 
as if your ward managers came to the conclusion that 
they had a right to dictate to the agent who was put 
in charge of the candidature of his principal. Is it 
usual for ward managers to dictate to the agent ?— 
Certainly not. - 

1349. When they said that they would not render 
their accounts, what did you say or do ?—In almost 
every case I insisted upon a list, and a list was pro- 
duced. In every case I asked for it, but in some 
cases they tried to make out that they could not pro- 
duce a list. 

1350. You were in their hands as to the expendi- 
ture >—With regard to the messengers. 

1351. Therefore it was all the more important that 
you should insist upon accounts being rendered ?—In 
each case I demanded a list, and my request was in 
most cases complied with; but not in all. 

1352. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Could you send for these 
lists P—I will do so at once. 

1353. Who next refused ?—I think Mr. Atkinson 
is the next ; to the best of my recollection he did not 
produce a list. 

1354. Did he refuse ?—I think he refused. I know 
how many men he employed. 

1355. How many ?—The number appears in the 
account; but my recollection is that it was 69 or 89. 

1356. Did Mr. John Miller refuse >—When I have 
the accounts I can tell you what accounts they really 
rendered, 

1357. We understand that a number of clerks were 
employed ?—Yes. 

1358. By the managers ?—By the managers. 

1359. Had you any control over the number ?—I 
told each manager not to employ more than five; but 
in the larger wards I allowed six or seven. 

1360. How many were employed ?—That is one of 
the calculations I am making for you. 

1361. I am confining my question to the managers ? 
-——I can tell you exactly how many were employed 
when I get these papers. 

1862. You will be able to say how many were re- 
turned to you as having been employed ?—I shall be 
able to give you their names, and the amounts paid to 
them. 

1363. Have you any papers to indicate the net 
voting power in each district ?—I have. There is 
a paper at page 4 of the brief which I read from 
yesterday which shows the net voting power in each 
ward. 

1364. In the polling divisions of each ward ?—No, 
only in the ward itself. 

1365. Now be good enough to state, in order that 
we may have it distinctly upon our notes, what was 
the net voting power in the first ward ?>—According 
to my calculations here, 1,014. 

1366. How many did vote ?—873. 
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1367. Can you give us the number of messengers 
and clerks employed with reference to that ward ?>—I 
can tell you the number of clerks employed, but not 
the number of messengers, for the reasons I explained 
just now. 

1368. If we adjourn your further examination now, 
could you in the course of the day give us the voting 
power in each ward, and the number of the messengers 
employed or said to have been employed, and also the 
number of clerks you authorised, and the number 
said to be employed ?—I can tell you the number of 
clerks employed, but only approximately the number 
of messengers. That is the calculation I am 
making. 

1369. Where is the account of the trumpeters, and 
other people of that kind ?—I had no account rendered 
to me of anything of the kind. 

1370. We heard yesterday from Colonel Wilkinson 
that he had nothing to do with the petition, and we 
hear that Mr. Bailey is not a man of large fortune. 
Who were the persons who got up the petition against 
Mr. Tillett ?—I may say that the petition was started 
by a committee. 

1371. Who composed the committee ?—We had 
several meetings amongst the leading members of the 
Conservative party to determine whether or not we 
should petition against Mr. Tillett’s return. 

1372. Who were they ?—The same gentlemen were 
not present at each meeting. 

1373. (Mr. Howard.) Give us the names of some 
of them ?--I will, with pleasure. I think the first 
meeting we had with reference to the petition was at 
Mr. Bailey’s office, and to the best of my recollection 
there were present Mr. Bailey, Mr. F. Browne, Mr. 
Raikendaile, Mr. John Morgan, Mr. Henry Morgan, 
Mr. Gedge, Mr. Godfrey Barnard, .Captain Mickle- 
thwaite, and Mr. Arthur Bignold. I think those were 
all who were present at the first meeting, except 
myself as legal adviser. 

1374. Were any minutes kept of the resolutions 
that were adopted ‘—No resolutions whatever were 
passed. That meeting was adjourned, and it was left 
to Mr. Bailey, Mr. Wm. Birkbeck, who was not pre- 
sent at the first meeting, Mr. Arthur Bignold, and 
Mr. Browne, to say whether or not the petition should 
proceed. That. was the result of the first meeting. 

1375. Have you any record of what took place rP— 
No, we did not make any minutes; we were talking 
casually, and it was left to those four gentlemen to 
consider whether or not the petition should proceed. 

1376.. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) You have told us you were 
the expense agent ?>—Yes. 

1377. How is it that the accounts for trumpeters 
were not returned to you ?—They were not ordered 
by me, and therefore I should not have paid them if 
they had been returned. I should not have recognised 
the claim if it had been sent in. 

1378. Who did pay for the trumpeters >—I am not 
able to say. 

1379. No return was made to you ?—None. I did 
not pay, and no return of any sort or kind was made 
to me. pe 

1380. As expense agent it was no part of your 
business to pay for anything, but only to receive an 
account of the expenditure ?—My duty, as I was 
managing the financial part of it, was to receive and 
to pay. 

1381. Not as expense agent ; do you know what 
an expense agent is ?—I know that an expense agent 
is appointed under the Act, or an agent for election 
expenses, through whose hands all moneys ought to 
pass, both receipts and payments. That is my idea of 
an expense agent. 

1382. But no claim for any expense of that kind 
was made to you ?—None. 

1383. Did you inquire why it was not ?—I did not. 
For aught I knew to the contrary, these bands might 
have been employed by friends of the party ; and I 
believe they were, and were paid for by outsiders. 

1384. How soon will you be able to answer the 
question with regard to the number of clerks and the 
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voting power ?—I can tell you the number of clerks 
now. 

1385, But not the number of messengers ?>—No. 

_ 1886. Then it is not worth while to ask you for a 
separate account of the clerks. 

1387. (Mr. Howard.) I presume the expenses of 
the petition were defrayed by subscriptions amongst 
the friends who promoted it?’—The expenses of the 
petition have not all been paid yet. 

1388. But I suppose an arrangement was made that 
they were to be defrayed by the persons promoting the 
petition ?—Certainly. 

1389. We have heard from Col. Wilkinson that he 
disassociated himself from the petition ?—I have heard 
that statement, and I am bound to say that up to this 
moment Col. Wilkinson has not subscribed anything 
to the petition. 

1390. Who did subscribe towards the petition? If 
you did, do not be too modest to say so ?—I considered 
I was bound to subscribe, considering that I had the 
conduct of the petition. 

1391. How much did you subscribe ?—25/. was 
subscribed by my firm. I have a list of the subscrip- 
tions, if you will allow me to send for it. 

1392. We will adjourn that part of your evidence 
also. ‘There is another question I wanted to ask you. 
You say, as I understand you, adding to your evidence 
about the subscriptions yesterday, that there was a 
further sum of 310/. ?—I think about that amount. 

1393. Which was paid into the account of Mr. 
Arthur Bignold ?—Yes. 
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1394. By whom ?—The subscriptions were received 
by me, or by some of my clerks at my office, from 
time to time. As they came in they were paid to 
Mr. Bignold’s credit. 

1395. At which bank ?—Lacon and Co. 

1396. Has he an account there ?—He has. 
haye also. 

1397. Did you draw against those subscriptions ?— 
Certainly not. 

1398. What became of those subscriptions amount- 
ing to 310/.?—I do not know. I must ask Mr. 
Arthur Bignold to account for those. 

1899. So far as you know, they are there still ?—. 
Yes. I stopped out of the subscriptions enough to 
balance the books, and the rest I paid into his 
account. 

1400. Do you remember. now who the principal 
persons were who subscribed the 310/. paid in from 
time to time at your office ?—I have no doubt I could 
make out a list of the people who subscribed every 
farthing. I know I can. 

1401. You are under a great many promises to us ? 
—-They shall all be carried out to the strict letter. 
There may be one or two other points upon which it 
may be necessary for me to amend my evidence. 

1402. It is never too late for any gentleman who 
appears before us to supplement his evidence ?—I was 
not asked any general question, or I could have 
mentioned the 3101. 

(Mr. Howard.) You shall be indulged with a 
general question whenever you like, 


We 


Mr. W. L. Menpuam recalled, 


(The Witness.) I was unable to give you yesterday 
the number of voters on the register for 1874; it 
should be 14,510. I was asked yesterday whether 
I could give the number of each class of voters in 


not do so then, but I now can supply them if it is 
desired. 

1403. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Give us them in divisions ? 
—I will read them. 


the several wards and throughout the city. I could 
Total of each Class i 
Total CE EGLES Division and Ward. 
of = = = ae 
Bee gi 5 a otes 
Ward. | Division. — oh FI & A S d A F 3 Li 
ry 4] = , 
Parish 8 e % 3 3 s & a Ward 
oO 
SA ike de eee 
No No. 
St. George of Tombland - - - 123 23 91 | — 9 
St. Helen. - - = - - 82 27 55 | — 
| St. Martin at Palace = = = 128 13 103 | — 12 
1 1 St. Michael at Plea - - 65 i; 50 | — 8 
St. Peter Hungate - = - 75 8 61, | .2 4 
St. Simon and Jude 2 ' - 55 4 48 | — 3 
St. Mary in the Marsh and the Precincts 93 8 1 hae”) 27 
L| of the Cathedral Church. 
-—|—— 90 464 4 63 
1 2 St. Peter per Mountergate - - 525 60 429 | 3 33 
—|——_|-_-——--]_ 60 429 3 33 
150 | 893] 71] 96] 1,146 
(| St. Andrew - 4 : L)  1r9chepau) sondoi lea 3 \i 
. St. Gregory - - - : 156 19 118 | - 19 
9 3 St. John of Maddermarke - - 123 12 90 | — 21 
St. Lawrence - - - - 136 23 101 | — 12 
St. Margaret - - - - 108 14 83 | — 11 
St. Swithin - - - - 144 16 117 | — 11 
a 118 649 2 77 846 
3 4 St. Benedict - - - - 335 31 275 | — 29 
St. Giles - > - - - 216 49 157 1 9 
= ee 80 432 1 38 
3 5 Hamlet of Earlham - - . 26 TO): erga 1 
Hamlet of North Heigham - =] 232531) MABEL 1767) VSR) 6237 
Ms Sisto, 247 11,791 | 3 | 238 
3 6 Hamlet of South Heigham - - | 1,549 LGA, | lt,2 4. |p 1 170 
B= ——|,—_——-| 164 | 1,214 1 | 170 
491 |3,437 | 5 | 446] 4,379 
St. Peter of Mancroft = - - : 439 61 365 | — 13 
4 7 The Freemen residing in Nerfolk entitled 76 76 Si ead ees 
to vote at parliamentary elections will 
poll in this division. 
a ee | eee 7: 365 | — 13 515 
N. aD 
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Gilbert. 
17 Aug. 187 
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| Stevens. 
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“ Total of each Class in 
Total Neale Division and Ward. |. 
) Zz B : 
.| Division, a veer rs z a & d Z a Ss pea 
h 4 2 i Wat = 2 x S | each 
prih,| 3 | 8 | S| 31 3] 2] 8) 8 | won 
Bp Se oP Sead ey Si) as ne 
No. | No. 
5 8 All Saints - - - - 86 
St. John of Timberhill  - z r 239 
220 
St. Stephen - - - - 658 
5 9 Hamlet of Haton - - - - 158 
The Liberty of the Town Close - - 39 
708 
928 ‘1,180 
6 | 10 Saint John of Sepulchre - < = 563 
St. Michael at Thorn - - - 315 
; 686 
St. Etheldred = = S i 140 
St. Julian 2 - - = 425 
6 iil St. Peter Southgate - 111 
Hamlets of Trowse Millgate, Giivow, and 81 
iu Bracondale. 
637 
6 12 Hamlet of Lakenham - . 5 957 
; 811 
183 | 2,134 2,592 
7 13 St. Clement, such part as lies without the 692 
{ City Walls. 
- y eau 581 
St. Clement, such part as lies within the 176 
(py ake City Walls. 
St. Paul - - - - ~ 524 
587 
St. James - - - - 287 
7 15 St. Edmund - - - - 119 
St. Saviour - - - = 253 
536 
+ 16 Jf Hamlet of Pockthorpe — - é “3 266 
|| Hamlet of Thorpe - = 3 464 
: 616 
276 | 2,320 5 | 2,781 
St. Augustine - - 4 - 343 
Bou) 27 St. Martin at Oak 4 : : 447 
Hamlet of Hellesdon 4 - . 
700 
St. George of Colegate  - - - 275 
8 18 St. Mary at Coslany - 2 E 229 
St. Michael at Coslany  - - - 150 
515 
158 | 1,215 1,514 
> 14,958 |1,657 |11,941 |-24 | 1,331 14,953 


That gives the total number on the register of 14,953. 


1404. (Mr. Goldney.) In making out, that list you 


have made no allowance for double entries ?—No, I 
give you the total as appearing on the register. 


4 
Mr. Georcrt ALDEN STEVENS sworn and examined. 


1405. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a solicitor in prac- 
tice in this town ?—I am. 
1406. How long have you resided here ?—All my 


lifetime. 


1407. How many years have you been in practice ? 
—Since 1871. 
1408. Were you articled here ?—I was articled in 


Norwich. 


1409. To whom?—To my present partner, Mr. 


Miller. 


1410. IE need hardly ask you ; you are a Liberal in 
olitics >I am a staunch Liberal. 
1411, And always have been ?—And always have 


been. 


1412, When first did you take any part in political 
matters in Norwich ?—I think since 1847 as man and 
boy. I believe I have been pong in sa as elec- 
tion since 1847. i 

1418. Judging from your appearance you must 
have began early ?—I began very early. 


1414. Nearly 30 years ago ?—Nearly 30 years ago. 


1415. What capacity did you fill in the first in- 
stance >—I should think I was candidate’s polling 
clerk, as he was called in those days. . 

1416. You have gone up through the various 
grades until you have attained the dignity of an 
agent ?>—That is the fact. 

1417. The Commissioners may assume, without 
paying you any particular compliment, that you know 
a great deal about election matters ?--I think I know 
something about them. I have had great experience. 

1418. And that you also know a great deal about 
the electioneering tactics of the city of Norwich ?—I 
was never engaged in the city of Norwich in any but 
a very subordinate capacity until the general election 
of 1868. 

1419. Then you took a very active part?—I took 
a very active part on behalf of Mr. Tillett at that 
election. 

1420. Did you also take a very active ‘part in the 
last election of 1875?—I did. I have never been 
professionally retained by Mr. Tillett. Whatever 
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services I have rendered to Mr. Tillett have been 
gratuitous and voluntary. I have never been his 
retained professional agent, and my services for the 
elections of 1868, 1870, and 1875 have been perfectly 
voluntary; not a shilling has been received either 
directly or indirectly by me. 

1421. Nor any claimed ?—Nor any claimed. 

1422. Nor any to be claimed ?—Nor any to be 
claimed. 

1423. Did you act for anyone, in any capacity 
whatever, before Mr. Tillett ; did you act for Sir 
William Russell or Mr. Warner ‘—Never, except 
that I was clerk with Mr. Coaks. 

1424. Do you mean Mr. Bugg Coaks >—Mr. Bugg 
Coaks. As his clerk [ assisted in some of the prior 
elections. 

1425. Were you retained as agent for either Sir 
William Russell or Mr. Warner ?—No; I was simply 
assisting Mr. Coaks. 

1426. Were you then remunerated ?—Certainly. 

1427. Except with reference to the increase of 
voters in the register in consequence of the Reform 
Act of 1867, the general character of the city re- 
mained the same as it does now ?—I cannot say 
that. 

1428. In what respect does it differ ?—It has been 
exceedingly increased. 

1429. I suggested that, except by the increase of 
voters consequent upon the*Reform Act, there is no 
difference in the general political organisation ?—I do 
not-know so well what the organisation was prior to 
1868 as I do since that time. I should think that 
perhaps the party is better organised than it was 
prior to 1868. 

1430. In the time of Sir William Russell and Mr. 
Warner, were there any clubs, or working men’s 
associations, or any other political organisation of that 
character ?—I think in some of the wards; they were 
not called working men’s clubs, but there were some 
clubs in existence. 

1431. In the time of Sir William Russell and Mr. 
Warner ?—In the time of Sir William Russell and 
Mr. Warner. 

1432. Were they working men’s clubs >—Yes, they 
were ward clubs. 

1483, On the Liberal side ?—On the Liberal side. 

1434. To your knowledge, were there any on the 
Conservative side at that time ?—I should say there 
were. 

1435. Do not speculate?—I have an impression 
that there were, but I cannot say. 

1436. At the election of Sir William Russell 
and Mr. Warner, did you avail yourself, as one 
of the parties interested in their behalf, of the 
organisation of working men’s clubs?—I daresay I 
did. 

1437. Have you any doubt about it ?—I do not 
distinctly remember that there was a working men’s 
association or club; I think there was something of 
the kind in the city, but I have no recollection of 
availing myself of it in any way. 

1438. Was there what was called a Norwich Reform 
League ?—There was. 

1439. When did ‘you first hear of it ?—I cannot 
remember ; | know there was such ‘an association in 
Norwich. 

1440. Did it exist at the time of Sir William 
Russell’s and Mr. Warner’s election ?>—I cannot 
say. Ihave no knowledge of the league. I do not 
think I was a member of it or had anything to do 
with it. 

1441. If you were a member of it, surely you would 
know it ?—It is some time since, and I do not remem- 
ber anything connected with it. 

1442. Did it consist of the higher, or of the work- 
ing, classes of the city ?—What club are you speaking 
of ? 

1443. I am pointing to Sir William Russell’s and 
Mr. Warner’s time ?—As far as my recollection serves 
me, I had nothing to do with any Reform League at 
that time. 


1444. Did you know of the existence of an asso- 
ciation called the Reform League ?—I believe there 
was one in Norwich. 

1445. You must know quite well whether it was 
an organisation of working men or of gentlemen ?— 
I should think it was an organisation of all classes ; 
but I have no distinct recollection of it. 

1446. Are you able to tell us whether you ever 
attended any of the meetings or committees >—Com- 
mittees? Certainly not. I may have attended a 
public meeting. 

1447. As a fact, there were public meetings held 
under the auspices of the league from time to time ? 
—I think I remember attending one or two in St. 
Andrew’s Hall. 

1448. Were Sir William Russell and Mr. Warner 
indentified with that at the time of their candidature 
for the city ?—I shouid apprehend they were of the 
same political principles as the league espoused. I 
should think Mr. Warner was more especially. I 
think Sir William Russell was more of a Whig in 
polities. 

1449, Than what is commonly called Radical 2— 
Exactly. 

1450. In 1868 was the League in existence p—Not 
that I am aware of. 

1451. Your recollection ought to become much 
brighter, because then you first became a dignitary ?— 
1 had no connexion with any league in 1868. 

1452. I ask you whether it was in existence ?— 
I believe it was defunct. I had nothing todo with it. 

1453. Do you know why it departed this life 2—I 
do not. 

1454. Was it from want of funds, or want of enter- 
prise ?—I really do not know. 

1455. I suppose you, like most other people, looked 
forward to the election of 1868 with considerable 
interest. It turned very much upon a great public 
question, and excited the political enthusiasm of the 
country at large p—Undoubtedly. 

1456. Did it not occur to you to find out what 
were the existing political organisations of which you 
could avail yourself ?---I suppose it did. 

1457. Amongst others, did you find the Norwich 
league then in existence >—Certainly ; there was an 
organisation in Norwich of the working class at that 
time. 

1458. That, I suppose, I may take it, was either the 
league itself or the ghost of it ?—It was a resusci- 
tation, I suppose. 

1459. It was reorganised >—It was a reorganisa- 
tion of working men. 

1460. For the purpose of the general election of 
1868 ?—I believe so; I think it was especially for the 
purpose of promoting Mr. Tillett’s election. 

1461. That brings.me, in the order of things, to 
Mr. Tillett. Ifnot a member of, | presume he was 
closely identified with, that organisation >—I_ believe 
he was. J may say I was not a member of that 
organisation until somewhat late in the day in con- 
nexion with Mr, Tillett’s election. I took no part in 
it. I think there was, a division in the party, and it 
was only when Mr. Tillett determined to stand that 
I received the appointment as agent... Untilthen I had 
nothing to do with the organisation or with the party. 

1462. Mr. Tillett was adopted by them as their 
candidate >—Ultimately, yes. 

1463. Why ultimately ? Did something happen to 
make it doubtful whether they would accept him ?— 
Yes. 

1464. What was it p—There was an objection to Mr. 
Tillett by the Whig section of the party. They con- 
sidered. that Mr. Warner ought to be the second man. 

1465. Was that because Mr. Warner’s politics were 
not so far advanced ?>—There was.a strong feeling in 
Norwich that they should be represented by a citizen 
of Norwich, and that person was Mr, Tillett. 

1466. Perhaps Mr. Tillett’s personal popularity 
had something to do with it?—I think he was 
further advanced in politics than Mr. Warner at that 
time. 
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1467. Mr. Warner was one of the old Whig party, 
properly so called /—He first came down to represent 
the more advanced section of the party. He repre- 
sented the constituency prior to 1868, but in 1868 the 
constituency was doubled, and those who came in 
considered that they should have a voice in selecting 
their candidate, and were not bound by anything 
that their predecessors might have done. 

1468. Did Mr. Warner retire, or did he receive a 
graceful notice to quit?—I think when Mr. Tillett 
was in the field Mr. Warner retired. 

1469. You were present, I suppose, at all the 
meetings that took place for promoting Mr. 'Tillett’s 
election at that time ?--I did not come into it, as I 
said before, until late in the election. 

1470. Can you tell me when that was? I think 
it was announced at the close of the session, and 
began early in September, and the polling was in the 
month of November ?—I will not be positive to the 
day, because my recollection is not distinct, but I 
should think it would be a fortnight, or perhaps a 
week or 10 days, before Mr. Tillett’s candidature. 

1471. When was Mr. Tillett’s candidature an- 
nounced ?—I cannot tell you. 

1472. Brush up your memory?—If I could re- 
collect I should say at once. Whatever 1 know is 
at your service. 

1473. All parties came into the field early. Mr. 
Tillett, I suppose, was not long in coming forward ? 
—I think he was reluctant at one time to come 
forward. Yes ;I may say he declined to come forward 
unless he was supported by the whole party. He 
would not come forward as the candidate of a aivided 


party. 


1474. Who were the principal persons at that time 
whose influence Mr. Tillett desired to secure ?p—I 
should think the Whig party at Norwich. 

1475. Represented chiefly by whom ?—Sir William 
Foster, Mr. Henry Birkbeck, Mr. Bolingbroke, Mr. 
J. H. Taylor, and several others I do not remember 
now. I think I have given the chief of them. 

1476. Did Mr. Tillett see them, or did you see them 
for him, to ascertain what you should do?—I did 
not see them; that was all prior to my coming 
forward, 

1477. What was your first relation with Mr. 
Tillett ?—I only knew him as a public man for years. 

1478. So, I may say, we all have; but what rela- 
tion did you first hold to Mr, Tillett >—I was his 
agent in 1868. , 

1479. As soon as Mr. Tillett announced his can- 
didature, were you appointed his agent >—No, I think 
not ; it was not till afterwards. A communication 
was made to me, I believe, that Mr. Tillett was going 
to stand, and desired to have agents of his own; and 
I was asked whether I would undertake the agency. 
I was then a clerk under articles. 

1480. You were his first and only agent through- 
out the election ?—Yes. 

1481. By which I mean not only his election 
agent, but also his expense agent ?—Yes. 

1482. A character which you have filled through- 
out each election in which Mr. Tillett has been a 
candidate ?—'That is so. 

1488. What was the state of the Liberal organisa- 
tion in Norwich in 1868, when you undertook Mr. 
Tillett’s candidature ?—There were a great number of 
working men banded together in that organisation 
which I have before referred to, and they, I think, 
supposed themselves very much stronger than they 
were at that time. I know of no other organisation 
but the one which I speak of. 

1484. What was the state of the registration; had 
that been looked after ?—I think it had. 

1485. By whom ?—By a gentleman of the name of 
Orlando Dennis Ray. x 

1486. Did you put yourself in communication with 
Mr. Ray in the interest of Mr. Tillett ?—Mr. Ray 
was appointed one of the sub-agents of Sir William 
Russell, and as such sub-agent I was in communication 
with him. 
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1487. So that you learnt what the state of the 
registration was, and, as far as you}could also what 
the working men’s strength was in the city on which 
Mr. Tillett might have to rely p—I did. 

1488. Now, when Mr. Warner retired, I suppose 
there was a coalition?—I do not know whether it 
was when he retired ; there was a coalition. 

1489. That is to say, Mr. Tillett and Sir William 
Russell were for all electioneering purposes one and 
the same man ?—They were. 

1490. You saw Mr. Tillett throughout from the 
beginning to the end ?—I did. 

1491. I find that you are accredited, at all events, 
with having stated on a previous occasion here that the 
Working Men’s League did adopt Mr. Tillett. I 
daresay you were correct in that ?—That was the 
Working Men’s Association. I should not call it by 
the name of the Working Men’s “ League.” 

1492. All I ask you is, were you present when 
they adopted him ?>—No, I was not. 

1493. What was the condition of the city at that 
time with reference to the municipal organization 
and representation ?—I have no knowledge as to that. 

1494. Had you taken no interest >—I have no 
recollection as to what state the municipal affairs 
were in in Norwich at that time. 

1495. Do you know whether the corporation was, 
speaking generally, Conservative or Liberal ? — J 
should think it was, at least I am sure it was, at that 
time a Liberal majority. — 

1496, I think that for many years the municipal 
body has been subject to political fluctuations ?—It 
has until, I think, some time previous to 1868, when 
Mr. Tillett was the means of entering into some 
arrangement whereby the aldermen were chosen alter- 
nately from both sides, and by that means they kept 
the balance of parties pretty equal. 

1497. At all events, you think it was much more 
of a Liberal representation in 1868 than Conservative. 
The municipal body were more Liberal than Conser- 
vative ?—-The Liberals had a majority. 

1498. Do you know what the majority was ?—No ; 
I cannot say. 

1499, Cannot you give us some idea ?—Not at all. 

1500. Now between 1868 and 1870, when Mr. 
Tillett and Mr. Huddleston were candidates, had you 
looked after the political interests of the city for the 
Liberal party. There was an interval of nearly two 
years ?—I think I attended to the registration in 
1869. 

1501. Were you retained on behalf of Mr. Tillett, 
or on behalf of the party generally ?—On behalf of 
the party generally for registration purposes. 

1502. Were you retained on behalf of Mr. Tillett 
for any purpose during the interval between the 
election of 1868 and the election of 1870?—By Mr. 
/Tillett certainly not. 

1503. By anybody ?—I was retained by the Liberal 
party as their registration agent from 1869. 

1504. The “ Liberal party ” generally is rather a 
large expression. By whom were you actually re- 
tained? Iam willing to believe and do believe you 
actually represented the party who gave you the 
retainer ?>—I had no actual retainer. 

1505. By whom were your services really se- 
cured?— A meeting of subscribers to the Liberal 
registration fund, as far as my memory serves me, was 
held at Bank Chambers, and I was asked to take the 
charge of the registration. 

1506. Were you there ?>—Yes. 

1507. Without going into too much detail, who 
were there; who were the leading men ?—Mr. Tillett 
was there; but I cannot positively say. I give you 
to the best of my recollection; it is sometime since 
now. Mr. Tillett, I think, Mr. A. M. F. Morgan, 
Mr. J. D. Smith, Mr. J. L. Taylor. 

1508. Who promoted that meeting for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the registration ; was it Mr. 
Tillett and you ?—I should think it was. 

1509. It was a very laudable thing to do, have 
you any doubt about it p—I cannot say whether I was 
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the instigator of it. There was a change had to take 
place in the registration agent, and a meeting was 
ealled and I was appointed. 

1510. With Mr. Tillett’s approval ?—Certainly. 

1511. I find you were the. election and expense 
agent of Mr. Tillett in the election of 1870, when 
Mr. Huddleston was the Conservative candidate and 
Mr. Tillett the Liberal ?>—That is so. 

1512. There was a petition afterwards, on which 

' Mr. Tillett was unseated ?>—That is so. 

1513. Tried before Mr. Justice Keating >—Just-so. 

1514. That was with reference to the particular 
case of bribery by agents ?—Yes; by an agent of Sir 

. William Russell in 1868. 

1515. The doctrine of agency was held to apply to 
both, and Mr. Tillett unseated ?—That is so. 

1516. Have you any information you can give to 
the Commissioners with respect to the general cha- 
racter of the election of 1870, whether it was con- 

' ducted on both sides with due regard to the law, or 
whether there was any impropriety ?—I believe the 
election of 1870 was a perfectly pure election on both 
sides. 

1517. From that time to the present have you ever 
heard that either on the part of Mr. Tillett or on the 
part of Mr. Huddleston their representatives were 
suspected of any violations of the law ?—I have never 
heard it called in question. 

1518. Now on Mr. Tillett being first unseated in 
the way you describe, the election of 1871 took place 
in February ?—It did. 

1519. On that occasion Mr. Colman, the present 
member, was one candidate and Sir Charles Legard 
the other ?—That is so. 

1520. You then represented Mr. Colman also ?—I 
then represented Mr. Colman. 

1521. And in the same way, as general agent and 
expense agent?—As general agent and expense 
agent. 

1522. No petition followed on that ?—None. 

1523. Sir Charles Legard lost the election >—He 
did. 

1524. Mr. Colman was elected >—By a very large 
majority. 

1525. Have you anything to tell us with reference 
to the election, whether or not, either from what you 
know, or from what you have heard, that was a well- 
conducted election ?—I believe it was a perfectly 
pure election. 

1526. On both sides ?—On both sides, as far as my 
knowledge goes. 

1527. Now at both those elections, namely, the 
election of 1870 and the election of 1871, was this 
league or working men’s association in existence ? 
—No, I think not. g 

1528. Not existing ?—Not existing. 

_ 1529. Not at all events an active body ?—I think 
there had been an organization of the Liberal party 
between 1868 and 1870. There had been ward associa- 
tions promoted in every ward of the city, with a 
council chosen from the main body. 

1530. Were you brought in these elections into 
contact with the agents on the other side ?—I was 
occasionally brought into contact with them. I met 
them at nominations, and we had occasionally to 
meet. 

1581. Both those elections were prior to the Ballot 
Act, as you remember ?>—Yes. 

1532. You also remember that complaint had been 
made with reference to an old practice which had 
prevailed in the city of obtaining the show of hands ? 
—Yes. 

1533. Did that objectionable practice continue 
during these two elections of 1870 and 1871 ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

1534. Do you mean that on both sides it was 
abandoned ?—To the best of my recollection. I had 

no knowledge of anything of the kind on either 

side, 
1535. But in point of fact, was there a show of 
hands in 1870 and 1871 ?—I think there was. 


1536. That there was some form of it we know ?— 
‘I think there was a show of hands on both those 
occasions. 

1537. Did the same practices prevail ?—I think 
not; I know not on our side. 

1538. Do you desire to suggest that it was on the 
other side ?—I do not desire to suggest anything of 
the kind. 

1539. You were present? Was it held in the same 
place >—The same place. 

1540. Was there a crowd?— Always a crowded 
nomination. 

1541. You know what I mean. You know at the 
last Commission it was elicited by the Commissioners 
that there was a rush always made to secure the show 
of hands ?—Yes. 

1542. And on that occasion the Liberal party had 
secured it by what were considered to be improper 
practices; was there a rush in the elections of 1870 


and 1871?-—I believe there was a great crowd of 


people. 

1548. Was it disorderly ?— All nominations are 
disorderly. 

1544. You know what 1 mean. Was there a deter- 
mination to obtain the show of hands on one side or 
the other ?—No; my impression is that on both those 
occasions they were much tamer than they had been 
before. 

1545. They were a little frightened >—After the 
inquiry of 1869. 

1546. In point of fact, who got the show of hands ? 
—I think (1 will not be certain about it) that 
Mr. Huddleston got it in 1870, and Mr. Colman got 
it in 1871. 

1547. Between the election in February 1871 and 
the general election in February 1874 there was a 
considerable interval of time, and Mr. Colman re- 
mained one of the members ?>—He did, with Sir William 
Russell. 

1548. Down to the general election ?—Down to the 
general election. 

1549. During that interval did you remain retained 
for the Liberal party ?—I was still the registration 
agent. 

1550. And looked after the registration yearly, I 
suppose, in the ordinary way ?—Yearly in the ordinary 
way, attending the courts. 

1551. You attended the revising barrister’s court ? 
I did. 

1552. What was the state of parties during that 


interval from 1871 down to the general election of 


February 1874? Had the Liberals or the Conserva- 
tives advanced on the register in considerable numbers ? 
—lI believe in every registration that I had, with the 
exception of 18738, there was a considerable increase 
on the Liberal side. 

1553. Are you speaking now from anything like a 
careful investigation ?—No; I am speaking generally 
from my recollection. 

1554. Who attended to the registration for the 
Conservatives during those years?— Mr. J. W. 
Sparrow. 

1555. He attended to it until when ?— Last year 
I should say Mr. Sparrow was the solicitor to the 
registration association, and attended the courts. I 
think besides Mr. Sparrow they had a registration 
agent who prepared a brief and so on for him. That 
registration agent was Mr. Buttifant up to last year, 
and last year it was the gentleman who is the present 
city treasurer, Mr. Steward, and now it is Mr. Alfred 
Stockings. 

1556. In 187-4 there was a coalition. I may take 
it first, in order that we may have it perfectly plain, 
the candidates on the Liberal side were Mr. Colman 
and Mr. Tillett, and on the Conservative side Sir 
Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston ?>—That is so, 

1557. Mr. Colman and Mr. Tillett. coalesced ?— 
They did. 

1558. And you represented both ?—I did. 

1559. In each respect, namely, general and expense 
agent ?—I did. 
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1560. So that as to information on the subject of 
that election you alone possessed it in reference to 
the expenses. As expense agent you have all that 
information ?—I have that information. 

1561. Together with a box of documents which 
relate to it, i believe ?—Some of them. 

1562. What has become of the rest ?—A great 
many papers in 1874 and all my registration A ie 
up to October 1874 were removed. 

1563. Where to ?—Destroyed. 

1564. By whom ?—By my clerk; I gave him 
instructions to clear out all my papers. At that time 
I thought of retiring from the registration and also 
retiring from the agency of the Liberal party. 

1565. Then if I understand you rightly the papers 
destroyed under your directions would relate entirely 
to the general election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

1566. And to the previous elections of 1870 and 
1871 ?—Yes; I cleared them all out. 

1567. You destroyed them under the impression 
that you should retire from the agency ?—Retire, and 
they had been some time in hand, and I did not think 
I should require them any more. 

1568. Can you give me any general idea what sort 
of papers you destroyed ?—Lists, and the general 
bundle of papers, old registers, old cards, and all the 
material connected with the election. 

1569. I assume you did not destroy vouchers for 
money ?—The vouchers were lodged with the sheriff. 

1570. They avould be returned by the sheriff?—No, 
they are not; the sheriff keeps them. 

1571. Forgive me; not necessarily, I think, does 
he?r—I never knew a case where they were re- 
turned. 

1572. Did you ever know a case where they were 
asked for? You are bound to keep them in the 
possession of the sheriff under the statute for a certain 
time in order that persons may have an opportunity of 
looking at them ?—I have not had them, but I do not 
think the sheriff would give them up. 

1578. You have not tried >—I have not tried, but 
I do not think there is anything in the Act to enable 
the sheriff to give them up. 

1574. Do you know whether there is anything in 
the Act to forbid him to give them up?—I do not 
know of anything. 

1575. I think it is to be regretted that you destroyed 
the papers ?—TI regret it very much; I had no notion 
of this inquiry. 

1576. If you had intended, as no doubt you did if 
you say so, to retire from that position and resign it 
into the hands of some othér agent, surely in the 
interests of your old friends it would have been very 
desirable to give him all those documents ?—TI had the 
register. There would be a new working register. 

1577. You must forgive me for. asking you to show 
as much candour as is necessary; do you mean the 
Commissioners to understand that that destruction of 
documents was entirely of your ewn mind, ‘without 
consultation with anybody else >—Entirely of my own 
mind. ; 

1578. Did you confer with any gentleman of ex- 
perience, or the person whom you “expected would 
succeed you, as to whether or not it would be useful 
to keep them ?P—They were simply what I considered 
waste paper, and they were removed. 

1579. Have you ever before this told anybody that 
you had destroyed them ?—I may have told people I 
destroyed them. 

1580. Did you destroy the registers ?—The old 
registers that were used for electioneering purposes ? 
I had piles of them. 

1581. Did you destroy the old canvassing books ?— 
Certainly. 

1582. Street lists ; I suppose you had some ?—We 
had street lists up to that time, but the street’ lists 
would not have been returned tome. Generally the 
street lists are kept by the ward managers. 

1583. Then all these documents have been ae- 
stroyed '—The documents relating to 1874 have been 
destroyed. 
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1584, And I understand you, also, relating to 1870 
and 1871?—All up to that time. 

1585. When did you first have any application 
made to you by anybody for any of these documents ? 
—TI have never had any application made for them. 

1586. Was there any application made at the time 
of the last election or of the petition ?—An applica- 
tion was made for the return of such documents. as I 
had, and such as I had were produced. 

1587. Such as you had not, did you account for 
them?—No ; I was not asked for them. 

1588. You were not asked, but did you say there 
were other documents you had had entrusted to you 
which had been destroyed ?—No, I did not say any- 
thing with reference to them. 

1589. Had you any books relating to either of these 
elections, particularly to the election of 1874 ?—I have 
the bank book and my own ledger. 

1590. Do those books show the expenditure of both 
of your principals?—I can give the expenditure of 
both of my principals. 

1591. That is scarcely an answer. 
show it ?—I think they do. 

1592. Have you any doubt about it?—I have a 
doubt that one item is entered. That I will explain 
when I have the books before me. 

1598. Cannot you tell me now ?—In going through 
the accounts there is one item I cannot explain. 

1594. Which item is it, and to what election does it 
relate ?@—It relates to the 1874 election. 

1595. Which item is it? I will not tie you down 
so much if you desire to correct it hereafter ?—It is 
an item of 400/. or 500/., which can he explained. 

1596. If you say so, I have no doubt, but let me 
test you now for what it is worth. If you desire to 
refer to documents you may ?—I have no documents 
relating to 1874 here. 

1597. Under what head should we find it if we 
had the books here ?—I could show it. 

1598. Have you them here ?—No. 

‘1599. What do you call it in that book ?—Colman 
and Tillett’s election. 

1600. Is that-all ?—Yes. 

1601. What is carried out against it >—By cheque. 

1602. What is the amount 24004. odd. I think I 
shall be able to explain that. 

1603. Can you do it now P—No. 

1604. When you found out something was wrong, 
why did you not set about to correct it ?—-When I 
was hunting up information for the secretary, I looked 
into the accounts to ascertain how the accounts for the 
1874 election stood, and I then found. a discrepancy 
between the moneys I had paid and the cheques which 
had been handed to me in the two books. 

1605. Showing, in the absence of any further ex- 
planation, that a balance would be left in your hands ? 
—Yes. 

1606. As a matter of ar idhmetie i—Yes. 
able to explain that, 

1607. Pray do not understand me as suggesting it. 
I only mean that on a cursory view of the matter it 
would imply that ?>—Yes. 

1608. Four hundred pounds is not @ very large sum 
in electioneering matters, but it is something ?—Yes. 

1609.. You have satistied yourself how it arose >— 
No. On Saturday I was looking at it. 

1610. Have you not found it ?—No; I have not had 
an opportunity. I intend to satisfy myself. 

1611. Do you mean to tell me you have not any 
idea at present how it arises ?—No, I have not. It is 
a matter I shall be able to satisfy myself and satisfy 
you about, I expect. 

1612. I give you credit for an entire intention to 
do so, but I should have thought we might have got a 
little at it now ?—I did not weer myself for the 
1874 election. 

16138. People in general do not know, but I should 
think you did, with your great experience and com- 
plete knowledge, that it was highly probable the Com- 
missioners would have to look into the election of 
1874 ?—Yes ; and I told the secretary I would pre- 
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pare for him whenever he »was desirous I should do 
80, - 
1614. Are you disposed to conjecture what the item 
relates to >—I am not disposed to conjecture at all. 

1615. To what branch of election expenditure do 
you think it has reference >—Generally. 

1616. It appears under one entry, does: it. not, in 
the books >—it does not appear in my books; it is a 
discrepancy between my book and the account ren- 
dered to me of the cheques I have had. 

1617. Where does it appear ?—It appears in an 
account rendered to me by Mr. William: Tillett, who 
paid me the money. 

1618. IL suppose you have a distinct recollection of 
having the money from Mr. William Tillett ?—I had 
several sums from Mr. William Tillett. 

1619. Did he pay you by cheque ?—By cheque, 
everything. 

1620. That in the ordinary way would go through 
your bankers ?—Yes. 

1621. And find its way into your pass book ?— 
And find its way into my pass book. I should say 
there is one sum which did not find its way into the 
pass books, and that is the one I am now addressing 
myself to. 

1622. That being the sum, have you looked for the 
cheque? Mr. William Tillett would have the cheque, 
of course ?—Yes, he would have the cheques. 

1623. Have you inquired from him to assist you 
in finding out the item ?—I have not. 

1624. I suppose he is to be got at. 
Yes, certainly. 

1625. But asa matter of book-keeping this would 
have thrown you out considerably at that time ?—No ; 
I think it is an error on both sides. 

1626. Then you think it is a mare’s nest >—I think 
I shall be able to fully explain it. 

1627. Answer me. Do you think it .has any 
existence, or that it is only a sort of arithmetical de- 
lusion ? You say it-is an error on both sides; that 
means, practically, that it comes to nothing ?—It may 
be received, and it may be spent ; it has been received, 
and I shall have to: show:you how it- was spent. 

1628. I will come more particularly by-and-by to 
the organisation «which you had under you, your 
agents, sub-agents, and so on; but the expenditure of 
the election of 1874 was accounted for through ‘you 
by your agents ?>—Certainly. 

1629. Your ward managers and other agents ?— 
Certainly. 

1630. Were those accounts ever checked by you, 
or investigated ?—Yes. 

1631. Did this difference reveal itself to you at that 
time >—No; I have no recollection of it until I looked 
through the accounts and I. found a discrepancy, and 
I thought on further investigation I should be able 
to explain it. 

1632. What I mean is, you knew at that time, when 
you made up your accounts, that the credits were so 
much, and the expenditure, as vouched to you, was 
so much ?—Yes. 

1633. As a matter of arithmetic and book-keeping 
the difference would then have disclosed itself ?—I 
made up my accounts correctly at the time. 

1634. Then you must, as a matter of fact, somebioiy 
or other, have hit that very item ?—I have no doubt 
it is simply an error which only requires a little 
looking into to explain. 

1635. At all events, have you the documents re- 
turned to you by your agents which would have 
referred to that particular item amongst others, or are 
they amongst the savihaietler documents ?—I am afraid 
they are destroyed. 

1636. You see the reason for the suggestion I 
ventured to make to you just now, that it is very 
much to be: eed they are ?—I regret it very 
much. 

1637. At all events, for the purpose of this morning, 
I think T ought not, with a gentleman in your po- 
‘sition, to press you until you have had full opportunity 
of looking into it. I must accept what you say, but 
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you will beable. to. satisfy the Commissioners, I sup- 
pose, on that; point; at any rate, you will make every 
effort) to do that ?—I fully expect I shall. be able to 
satisfy the Commissioners upon it. 

16388, On that part of your examination the Com- 
missioners will reserve ‘any further questions, but I 
think I ought to say, more especially as the docu- 
ments are destroyed, not only that you should look 
through your books, but that we should have an op- 
portunity through the secretary of doing it also ?— 
Certainly. 

1639. I suppose it did not happen that in the ac- 
counts which. related to the elections of 1870 and 
1871 there were unexplained items ?—I believe every- 
thing is as clear as possible. 

1640. Your banker’s book for each election, I sup- 
pose, exists, or is that one of the destroyed documents ? 
—No; 1 should certainly not destroy it. It still 
exists. 

1641. Perhaps you will just see when did you 
first discover this? Only when you were getting up 
your information for the secretary ?>—Of what ? 

1642. This item ?—On Saturday last. I asked Mr. 
Tillett to furnish me with an account of the cheques 
he had given me. I compared them with my book, 
and at the first glance I saw this discrepancy, which I 
cannot explain. 

1643. You represented Mr. 
1874, and 1875; did you on each occasion render 
to Mr. Tillett accounts as his general and expense 
agent ?—I rendered an account to Mr. William H. 
Tillett, Mr. Tillett’s son, who acted for him. 
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1644. Never to Mr. Tillett in person, but to Mr. W. 


H. Tillett 2>—Yes. 

1645. Is Mr. W. H. Tillett a solicitor practising 
in this city >—Mr. W..H. Tillett is a solicitor practis- 
ing in this city. 

1646. Did you on each occasion render to him the 
election accounts ?—I did. 

1647. Did Mr. Tillett, the principal, make any per- 
sonal examination ?—I am not aware that he did. 

1648. Not with you ?—Not with me. 

1649. Did Mr. William Tillett, on his behalf, make 
any examination of them ?—Once. 

1650. Each of them ?—Each of them. 

1651. Are those accounts,.as far as you are aware, 
in existence still—the election returns of Mr. Tillett ? 
—1I should think the sheriff would have them all. 

1652. The sheriff gets one return, and the candidate 
gets the other from the agent, if you do your business 
(if you will allow me to say so) properly, as I am sure 
you do ?—I do not know whether they exist or not. 

1653. You do know, of course, that the official return 
to the sheriff is one thing, and the candidate’s return 
is another ?—Yes. 

1654. Did you furnish both on each occasion ?—As 
far as my memory serves, in 1868, in 1870, and in 
1871 the accounts were handed over to Mr. William 
Tillett by me. 

1655. In 1871 would you ?—Yes, 

1656. Why ?>—Because Mr. William Tillett acted as 
Mr. Colman’s solicitor on that occasion. 6 

1657. Mr. Tillett was not of course, then, a candi- 
date at that election ?,—No; but Mr. William Tillett 
also acted. 

1658. I am now speaking strictly with reference to 
Mr. Tillett alone, as to your having rendered the 
accounts to his son for 1868 and 1870?—Yes. I 
should think the accounts rendered would be identical 
with the sheriff's accounts. They would be gone 
through with me by him in that way. 

1659. Do the books in your possession show what 
the accounts were. Did you keep copies of them ?— 
T have no doubt I have. 

1660. Are you right when you suggest that the 
accounts returned to the sheriff and the accounts 
returned to Mr. Tillett would be identical ?—I think 
so, that is, as to 1868, 1870, and 1871. 

1661. In 1871, when they were returned on behalf 
of Mr. Colman 2—Yes. 
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1662. I would rather leave that out for a moment, 
because Mr. Tillett is not the candidate. Is that 
amere conjecture on your part, or do you believe 
the accounts were identical ?—I believe they were 
identical. 

1663. Why were they identical ?—Because the 
accounts rendered to the sheriff would be the account 
of the expenditure. 

1664. Do you mean we should understand that the 
expenditure which was returned to the sheriff was 
the exact and only expenditure incurred by the can- 
didate ?—I believe it was in 1868, in 1870, and in 
1871. : 

1665. And you believe your books will show that ? 
—I believe my books will show it. Of course, I am 
speaking now of accounts of years back, and I cannot 
bind myself absolutely to the statement. 

1666. In 1871 Mr. Colman was the candidate ?— 
In 1871 Mr. Colman was the candidate. 

1667. Mr. William Tillett received the accounts on 
his behalf?—Mr. William Tillett went through the 
accounts with me on his behalf. 

1668. At Mr. Colman’s request ?—I apprehend so. 

1669. Did the same rule there exist, that the 
official expenditure returned to the sheriff was identi- 
cal with the actual expenditure of the candidate. All 
I suggest to you on that is, it would be a singularly 
exact state of things if it were so. Do you know 
what I mean?—Yes, I know what you mean. My 
impression is that such was the case in 1871. 

1670. I observe that you evidently reserve some 
election, but I will travel on with you in the order of 
things. I want you to reconsider that slightly, 
having regard to the suggestion I have just made to 
you ?—I have nothing in my mind to induce me to 
think to the contrary at the present time. 

1671. With reference to this election ?— With 
reference to the election. 

1672. To what election do you in your own mind 
refer when you think that the return to the sheriff 
and the return to the candidate were different >—In 
1874. 

1673. The election with respect to which so many 
of the documents have unfortunately been destroyed ? 
—Yes, with the others. 

1674. With the preceding ones?—With the pre- 
ceding ones. 

1675. What was, in round numbers, the difference 
between the return made to the sheriff and the return 
made to the candidate, if a return was made ? Was it 
made to the candidate in 1874?—In 1874 the account 
was gone through with Mr. Tillett. 

1676. In the same way ?—In the same way. 

1677. And then the return was made ?—And then 
the return was made. 

1678. What was the difference in round numbers 
between the return to the sheriff on that occasion 
and the return to Mr. William Tillett ?—I think 
between 900/. and 1,000/. i 

1679. Am I to assume that the documents which 
would enable us to understand what the 1,000/. repre- 
sented are among the documents that perished >—So 
far as my books will explain them, I shall be able to 
explain them. 

1680. As far as the documents are concerned, if 
there were any that would explain the 1,000/. they are 
gone—they are burnt ?>—They are destroyed. 

1681. Will you give the Commissioners any idea 
how the 1,000/. was spent >—Yes. 

1682. Tell me ?—It was expended in bands, in 
torchlight processions, and flags and banners and 
decorations, and things of that kind. I should say on 
both sides there was a tremendous display of night 
processions and different demonstrations, and very 
large sums of money were expended in that way. I 
believe the music alone, the bands, in the election 
cost between 2002. and 8007. 

1683. That leaves a margin still P—Of course, there 
were very large sums paid for men protecting the 
processions, for flag-bearers and torch-bearers, and 
matters of that kind. 
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1684. Were there any other bearers of anything 
else but flags ?>—Bearers of what; in what way do you 
mean ? 

1685. Placards or circulars >—Oh, yes. 

1686. You know what I mean ?—Yes; they were 
returned to the sheriff. 

1687. In short, was there not a considerable ex- 
penditure in the election of 1874 in what we under- 
stand vulgarly in this case as the “messenger trick” ? 
—I say there was a large expenditure on both sides 
on that occasion. 

1688. The “messenger trick” was scientifically 
practised, was it not, at the election of 1874?—I do 
not know as far as “‘scientifically ” is concerned. 

1689. I should think nobody knows that better 
than you ?—There was a large employment. of mes- 
sengers on both sides in 1874. 

1690. Both of you fare the same before us, but now, 
Mr. Stevens, a very large expenditure took place, that 
is clear ?—The sheriff’s returns show it. 

1691. You were quite aware, were you not, that all 
such expenditure was unlawful ?—The expenditure on 
flags and banners and things of that kind? 

1692. If-you please, take the slight things first, if it is 
more convenient to your feelings, Were you not aware 
that it was an improper and unlawful expenditure ?— 
I was aware that it was an unlawful expenditure. 

1693. Do you desire to excise the word “improper ”’? 
Do you not think that all that is unlawful at an 
election, forbidden by the Legislature, is in itself an 
improper expenditure ?—I admit that it is so. 

1694. Why I emphasise tbat part of my question is 
this, that you, a gentleman of the legal profession, 


charged with taking special legal care of the interests 


of Mr. Tillett and Mr. Colman, who reposed every 
confidence in you, would not willingly have allowed, 
without protest, a profuse expenditure for improper 
purposes. Did you, as a matter of fact, acquaint 
either Mr. Tillett or Mr. Colman that this was an 
unlawful expenditure of money ?—Mr, William Tillett 
looked through my accounts. 

‘1695. But during the time all this expenditure was 
being incurred ?—Until the accounts came in I had no 
notion that any such expenditure was being incurred. 

1696. You knew very well that bands, torches, 
messengers, and all that sort of thing were being 
carried on ?—Yes. 

1697. And would ultimately have to be paid for ?>— 
They appeared to me to be carried on in most cases 
with no instructions from me. 

1698. That is to say, you had not said in so many 
words “‘ you must do it,” but you had not said in so 
many words “ you must not do it ” 2—No, I had not. : 

1699. Tell me, while we are upon it (because it is 
due to you, and it is certainly due to the gentleman 
you represented), did you at that time communicate 
with Mr. Tillett and Mr. Colman at the election in 
1874, and say that the thing ought to be stopped, and 
that they were running risks ?—Until the accounts 
came in to me I had no idea that they would be any- 
thing so large as they were. 

1700. I may take it, as one way of answering 
my question, that you did not communicate ?—I 
did not. I communicated simply with Mr. William 
Tillett. 

1701. Did you tell Mr. William Tillett, and did he 
and you confer together on the subject, of the bands 
and torches and other practices of that kind—and 
messengers ?—I thought that Mr. William Tillett was 
perfectly cognizant that bands and torches and so on 
were going on. 

1702. And that messengers were being employed at 
a very large expense /—That messengers were being 
employed ? 

1703. That, in fact, the “messenger trick” was 
being practised ?—TI do not understand the “ messenger 
“ trick.” Indeed I do not. 

1704. I am afraid if you do not understand it is 
almost hopeless to expect anybody to understand it. 
I give you credit for understanding the politics of 
the city sufficiently to know that?— There was a 
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aes large expenditure of money for employment in 
1874. 

1705. I ask you now on your oath—I am sure you 
will tell us the truth and desire to do so—did you 
inform Mr. William Tillett, as representing Mr. J. H. 
Tillett, that there was profuse expenditure ?—I did 
when the accounts came in; I saw him with them. 

1706. I mean during the time that the election was 
proceeding under his auspices, did you communicate 
with Mr. William Tillett ?—I think I was in com- 
munication with Mr. William Tillett almost from day 
to day. 

1707. Am Ito take it you did point this out to 
Mr. William Tillett ; and that, as far as you know, 
Mr. William Tillett did not carry the unpleasant infor- 
mation further ?—I should think not. 

1708. Because you know the reason I put it so is 
this: I should assume if it had gone from Mr. William 
Tillett to Mr. Tillett the candidate, he would have 
immediately interfered, and Mr. Tillett the candidate 
did not interfere ?—Certainly he did not. 

1709. Do you think the Commissioners are right in 
inferring that Mr. William Tillett did not acquaint 
Mr. Tillett with it >—I should think certainly he did 
not. 

1710. We will content ourselves at present with the 
election of 1874, although, as you know, all these elec- 
tions have taken place since the last Royal Commis- 
sion, still we will confine ourselves to the election of 
1874. At that election, amongst other things, the 
other political manceuvres for getting votes were 
practised also ?—Which election are you speaking of 
now ? 

1711. The 1874 election; placards and boards ?>— 
Yes. 

1712. I have been speaking of the election of 1874 
for the last 10 minutes ?—Yes. 

1713. Mr. Tillett, I suppose, in the election of 1875 
was represented by Mr. William Tillett also >—Yes, 
in 1875. 

1714. It is scarcely necessary to ask you—it is 
common ground between both parties—that there was 
at that election a profuse expenditure also on what we 
have designated the “messenger trick ?”—I think 
at the last election there was a considerable deal less 
than in the 1874 election. 

1715. Then, having regard to the figures, I should 
say the 1874 election must be very discreditable, 
because the 1875 election is quite large enough ?—I 
quite think so. 

1716. You were the agent for Mr. Tillett, both the 
general and expense agent, at that election ; did the 
same manifestations go on—torches and bands, &c. ?— 
I believe there were bands on both sides, and proces- 
sions on both sides, but not so large as on the previous 
occasion. 

1717. The time was short >—The time was short ; 
and I may say we did not have any bands or banners 
until the Tuesday prior to the Friday. 

1718. At all events, bands and banners and torch 
processions, I suppose, and the colourable employment 
of messengers?—As far as the messengers were 
concerned, on this occasion the strictest orders were 
given by me to the ward managers that no more 
men should be employed than were absolutely necessary 
to do the work. 

1719. Did you give those instructions to the ward 
managers after having conferred with Mr. Tillett >— 
After having conferred with Mr. Tillett. 

1720. Mr. Tillett himself ?—Mr. William Tillett. 

1721. That, I suppose, was in consequence of your 
having felt that the election of 1874 had been im- 
properly conducted ?—I thought I would never be 
concerned in another election again after the election 
of 1874. 

1722. You told your ward managers, as I under- 
stand you, that they were not to employ more than 
~—what should you say?—More than was necessary 
to do the work. 
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1723. Did you form any notion what the necessary 
number was?—I knew the number to do the work 
properly would be large. 

1724. Put “large” into figures ?—Itis a very diffi- 
cult thing to ascertain what is necessary. 

1725. I assume, as a business man, you ascertained 
it then, in order to be quite safe r—I did not ascertain 
it then as to the exact numbers that would be required ; 
it was impossible to ascertain. 

1726. You were then, and still are, in a delightful 
state of vagueness?—I did not know the precise 
number. 

1727. Did you ever, in point of fact, take the 
trouble to put down in your own mind, or on paper, 
the number of men that would be necessary to do the 
work ? You never did, did vour—I do not think I 
have. 

1728. Nor the ward managers, as far as you know ? 
—I am not aware that they have ; my instructions to 
them were to employ no more than were necessary on 
this occasion. 

1729. The numbers were not indicated >—The num- 
bers were not indicated. 

1730. Now I will ask you a question as frankly as I 
can. I ask you whether the reason you did not com- 
municate what in your judgment (after conferring 
with the ward managers) ought to be the number of 
men, was not this, that you felt, in your desire to serve 
Mr. Tillett, that as in times past, so then, the elec- 
tion would probably much depend upon the colour- 
able employment of voters, and you left it an open 
matter in order that the ward managers might please 
themselves. ‘That is so?—That is not so. 

1731. Do you really mean to say that. We have to 
draw inferences from a state of things, and I am sure 
there is no desire on the part of the Commissioners 
to draw any unkind or unfairinferences. I am putting 
this to you in order that you may answer it frankly ? 
—I was most desirous of preventing any unnecessary 
employment in 1875. 

1732. That means any employment beyond that 
which would effectually secure the return of your can- 
didate ?—That is so. 

1733. Having regard, of course, to the character of 
the constituency and to the political traditions of the 
constituency >— No; I must explain myself. My 
object in 1875 was to have no more men than the ward 
managers could justify in a court. 

1734. Then it became more important that you 
should have informed them of some notion of what 
you could justify in a court, which is just what we 
are asking you to do to-day, and which you do not do ? 
—I simply told them to employ from time to time 
no more than were necessary to do the work. 

1735. I ask you once more. We can still draw our 
inferences, but [ ask you now in fairness to you, and, 
I think, in fairness to Mr. Tillett whom you repre- 
sented, was it not designedly left an open matter, 
unfettered by figures, lest by giving particular figures 
you might imperil the success of your candidate ?— 
There was no such intention in my mind. 

1736. Why did you not ask your ward agents to 
let you know what was the number of messengers 
and men of that class they would want. That is the 
common rule, as you quite well know ?—It would 
depend entirely on certain circumstances as to what 
number they would require. 

1737. What circumstances ? — They would have 
certain circulars and so on to deliver, and it would 
depend on the length of time they would have to 
deliver them in. 

1788. Your agents and you knew well the size of 
the divisions in each ward. You had before you the 
register which gave you the voting power in each 
ward, and the most cursory acquaintance with political 
matters would enable you to judge how many men 
you would want for that kind of thing at the elections. 
Why did you not say to your ward managers, “ The 
*¢ election is coming on, this must be done in a busi- 
“ ness-like way ; Iam not going to allow any expen- 
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‘«« diture or any employment of persons in excess of 
“ what is necessary, and I must ask each of you 
‘“< ventlemen to tell me what men you require.” Why 
did you not say that ?—I did not say so. 

1739. Why, is the question. Mr. Stevens, I am 
sure you have had more experience than T have, but 
from the little one sees in the ordinary way, one knows 
quite well that a gentleman in charge of elections like 
that does control all those matters, and indeed he is 
bound. You do not seem to have done it, and what I am 
curious to know is, why you did not do it ?—I thought 
that the ward managers would be the best judges as 
to the numbers they would require. Idid not restrict 
them to any special number. 

1740. You left it in their hands ?—L left it in their 
hands. 

1741. Of course, the employment of men under 
such circumstances would very greatly affect the 
expenditure to which Mr. Tillett would be subjected. 
That was a matter which, of course, you took to heart 
on behalf of Mr. Tillett ?—I was very desirous of 
saving expenditure, 

1742. I should think you were. That being so, 
it was very important to keep within reasonable limits 
all expenses of that sort, so that the expenditure 
might not be unnecessarily increased. That was a 
matter you had taken to heart on the part of Mr. 
Tillett, who, mind you, reposed his confidence in you 
as agent. Was not that a reason for you to turn to 
and say like a business man, “ I am not going to have 
** any more men than we do really want, and in order 
“ to let me know what men you want, let me know 
“* what men are necessary to work your wards ” '—I 


was very anxious the machinery of the election 


should be well and properly conducted, and I was 
riot desirous of stinting the number employed to pre- 
vent the machinery of the election being properly 
worked. I believe at that time we had a very large 
majority on the register. 

1743. That rendered it all the more unnecessary 
that you should have an extravagant number of men 
to work the election ?--I considered it necessary that 
we should have a sufficient number to properly work 
the machinery of the election. 

1744. Does not that mean, if it is translated, that 
you wanted a sufficient number to win the election? 
—J knew we should win the election by hundreds if 
we fought it fairly. 

1745. Do you consider that there were more men 
employed at the last election than were necessary for 
the purposes of making a win of it ?—I thought that 
the ward managers explained the number that they 
should have employed, but of that I had no know- 
ledge until after the election. 

1746. You were familiar with the practice that has 
prevailed in the elections of Norwich for years past ? 
——For years past; no. 

1747. For years previous ?—No ; certainly not. 

1748. Do you mean to say that in no previous 
elections before 1874 did you hear that there had been 
colourable employment of messengers?—Notin Norwich 
to the best of my recollection ; I had no more than were 
necessary in 1874. 

1749. I am asking you whether you did not know 
it was one of the political traditions of this city that 
that was one of the forms of electoral corruption ?—L 
am not aware of that. 

1750. Were you not aware of it in 1874 ?—I was 
not aware of it in 1874, for years gone by. 

1751. Do you believe now that that form of electoral 
corruption has prevailed for years >—In Norwich ? 

1752. Yes ?—I think not. 

1753. Do you think that it had its rise first in 
1874 ?—I think there was a larger number employed 
in 1874 than in other years. 

1754. You told me some half hour ago that there 
had been what you regarded as an improper expendi- 
ture at a previous election for messengers. Which 
election was that ?—Previous elections ? 

1755. Yes, previous to 1874?—I know of none on 
our side. 
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1756. Let us understand each other about this. Am 
T to take it that you never heard elections in Norwich 
before 1870 had been influenced by colourable employ- 
ment of messengers ?—I have no recollection of having 
heard that. 

1757. What was the form of Bice corruption 
which you thought, when you began the election of 
1874, existed in Norwich 2 had known that in 1868 
the candidate was unseated for bribery—actual money 
payments for votes. 

1758. Did you not know that there was any other 
form of electoral corruption in Norwich, as well as 
votes obtained by hard cash in that way ?—I think 
that was the form of it. 

1759. Be a little careful about this, because I thought 
we had understood each other before. When did you 
first hear that the ‘messenger trick” was first practised 
in Norwich ; what was the first time you ever heard of 
it ?—I should think very recently. I never heard it 
called by the name of the messenger trick. I heard 
of employment in Norwich, but to the best of my 
recollection I never heard any complaint about ex- 
cessive employment in Norwich until 1874. 

1760. Do you mean not until after the election ?— 
Not until after the election. 

1761: (Mr. Goldney.) Colourable employment 2— 
Excessive employment. 

1762. Colourable employment ? 

1763. (Mr. Howard.) You would call excessive 
employment colourable ?— Yes ; they are identical 
terms. 

1764. You would nhae no doubt that obviously 
excessive employment must he taken to be colourable. 
You have no doubt about that, have you ?—No, I 
should say not. 

1765. I should think nobody would. When you 
come to the election of 1875,—that was in March last, 
was it not ?—March. ° 

1766. You gave your instructions, as I understand, 
to the ward managers to be very careful, and not to 
put on any more strength than was necessary ?—That 
was thé fact. 

1767. I ask you, Mr. Stevens, this: Were you not 
sure in your own mind that the corrupt. practices 
which had prevailed at the election of 1874 (only a 
year before), and one of the forms of which was this 
colourable employment of messengers, were likely to be 
repeated at the election of 1875 ?—I was most desirous 
of preventing it. 

1768. And you knew it was likely to happen unless 
it were rigidly looked after ?—Unless it were looked 
after, certainly. 

1769. As well on your side as on the other side ?— 
Yes. 

1770. Yet you abstained from going into any detail 
with your ward managers as to the number of persons 
to be employed ?—I did not name any number. 

1771. Lean scarcely expect you to say you abstained 
from doing it. J again repeat my question, and I 
repeat it for the last time, it will be for you to say 
whether you will answer it: Did not you purposely 
abstain from giving any number ?—No, I did not. 

1772. Now who were the leading members of your 
committee in the election of 1874 on Mr. Tillett’s 
side; Ido not mean all the rank and file, but the 
leading men, members of committees possibly, and 
chairman of committees P—Mr. Henry Birkbeck, Mr. 
Palmer, of course, Mr. Osborne Springfield, Sir John 
Youngs, Mr. Gurney Buxton, Mr. Robert Chamber- 
lin, Mr. Bolingbrooke, and Mr. Simms Reeve are 
names that have occurred to me. 

1773. Are you speaking of 1874 or 1875, or both ; 
probably both; substantially both?—I think sub- 
stantially both. 

_1774. I suppose so; were these gentlemen formed 
into committees ? — No; ; we had no definite com- 
mittees. ; 

1775. Had you any indefinite ones? I should like 
to know what you had ; it is usual to have committees ? 
—The ward managers might call some gentlemen 
together in their respective wards, who might consti- 
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tute themselves into a committee, or not. It would be 
an informal committee. 

1776. Then it would be indefinite and informal ?— 
Yes. 

1777. That does not give me much assistance ?— 
They were glad to go and confer with them possibly. 

1778. What strikes me as being rather odd is,—you 
are at the head, no doubt very properly so, and re- 
sponsible to Mr. Tillett for the conduct of the elec- 
tion. Of course one would expect an astute man like 
you would be looking after them right and left. How 
was it you did not take care that committees were 
formed, and that the ward managers were over 
looked, and so on?—I overlooked them as far as I 
could, ; 

1779. Did you go to them every day during the 
election ?>—I do not know about every day; I occa- 
sionally went round to the ward managers. 

1780. Do not you know what committees were 
formed ?—I know that certain gentlemen were called 
together. 

1781. Such gentlemen as you have named, I pre- 
sume, amongst others? — Some of them would be 
called together. 

1782. And some others, respectable tradesmen in 
the town?—I have a list of different people in the 
town whom I should think the ward managers would 
call. 

1783. Where were the principal committee rooms ? 
—The first ward would be the “ Lion,” thé principal 
committee room. ‘There would be one or two others, 
perhaps, in that ward. 

1784. There are eight wards, are there not ? 
Yes. 

1785. With 18 divisions >—Yes. 

1786. For the eight wards and 18 divisions, how 
many committee rooms were there ?—I do not think I 
can give you the numbers ; the sub-agents will do 
that. 

1787. Can you give me an idea? I would help 
you if I could, but I do not remember ?—Perhaps 
over 20. 

1788. Were they all at public-houses, or nearly all ? 
—I should think so. 

1789. What were the public-houses; can you give 
me half-a-dozen names? We will start with the 
* Golden Dog” ?—The “ Golden Dog” is not in the 
first ward. I will begin with the first ward. First, 
- “ The Lion;” second ward, “The City Arms ;” the 
third ward would be “ The Tuns;” the fourth ward 
«“ The Waterloo ;” the fifth ward, ‘“ Crown and Angel ;” 
the sixth ward, “The Richmond Hill Tavern ;” the 
seventh ward would be the “Golden Dog;” and the 
eighth ward would be the “ Adelaide.” They were 
the chief committee rooms ; there were off committee 
rooms from these. 

1790. Has it been usual in elections in Norwich 
to have the committee rcoms at public-houses ? — 
Always. 

1791. Always, so far as you know ?—So far as I 
know. 

1792. Did you become, in the course of the election 
of 1874 or 1875, aware of what has been called on the 
part of the Conservatives the card trick p—In 1874 ; 
Yes. 

1793. You, did ?——Yes. 

1794. Did you know anything about it in 1875 ?— 
I did. . 

1795. Who did you understand was the guiding 
spirit in the card trick ?—It seemed to me to be the 
managers of the districts in the seventh and eighth 
wards ; they were doing it more than others. 

1796. Favour me with their names; I do not 
remember them ?—I heard of Mr. Culley. 

1797. Mr. Culley ?—Yes, at the “ Whalebone ” at 
Catton ; Mr. Warner Wright at the “Cat and Fiddle ;” 
Mr. Gooch. 

1798. You knew, did not you, that this card trick 
was being practised at the election in 1875 when 
Colonel Wilkinson opposed Mr. Tillett >—Yes, I knew 
it was ; I am speaking of 1875 now. 
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1799. Did you happen to get into your possession 
any of your opponent’s cards ?—] did. 

1800, ‘That, of course, was by pure accident ?—It 
was not by pure accident. 

1801. How ?—It was by design. 

1802. Did you buy them ?—I did. 

1803. Just let. me see into this further. Do you 
remember Mr. Jarvis the Conservative ; he was in the 
17th division in the cighth ward 2—I know there was 
such a gentleman. 

1804. In the same division as Mr. Hunter ?—Not 
the same division. Mr. Hunter was the manager of 
the whole of the eighth ward; we did not go into 
divisions. 

1805. He would, at all events, represent the same 
ward ?>—He would. 

1806. And the same division as Mr. Jarvis did on 
the Conservative side >—Yes. 

1807. Was Mr. Culyer a helper of Mr. Hunter’s ? 
—Mr. Culyer assisted Mr. Hunter. 

1808. What one might call a right-hand man there, 
was he not?—I do not know that he was so close as 
that ; he was an assistant of Mr. Hunter. 

1809. Do you know a man of the name of Charles 
Hobb ?—No, I do not. 

1810. Do you know Henry Hoy ?—I have seen 
Henry Hoy twice. 

1811. Do you know that Henry Hoy was one of 
the men engaged by Mr. Jarvis, the Conservative 
agent of that division, at the last election 2—I did not 
know anything of Henry Hoy until I saw him at 
some house on the night before the election. 

1812. Was that the night when you did this little 
marketing with the tickets ?—So far as marketing is 
concerned, the extent of the marketing was five or six 
tickets, which were for the express purpose of ascer- 
taining what was going on on the other side. I think 
I ought to explain this fully. I had had some cards 
from one of the committee rooms on which the 
numbers were consecutively entered, showing the 
numbers that they had employed there ; and I was 
desirous of getting cards from the other committee 
rooms in the same district that I might know the 
numbers that were being put on in other places. With 
that view I instructed them, and did it in the pre- 
sence of three or four individuals. I said that I would 
give 2s. additional for any of the cards that were 
brought to me, provided that the persons would 
endorse on the back of them that they had done no 
work and were to do no work for the money. 

1813, Do you know whether or not Mr. Culyer did 
the same thing ?—No; Culyer did what I told him to 
do, to purchase five, I think, which I have; five or 
seven. 

1814. The same five do you mean ?—Yes ; I bought 
none beyond. 

1815. Did you give directions that as large a num- 
ber of these cards as possible should be bought up from 
the messengers employed on the Conservative side and 
paid for ?—The instructions which I gave were these : 
I said I would give 2s. additional for any cards which 
they could purchase from the other side; 2s. addi- 
tional to what they would receive from the other 
side. 

1816. And as many as you could get ?—Well, I 
was desirous of having some ; it was not as many as 
I could get. The sole object simply was on my part, 
which I have clearly and distinctly stated, namely, to 
ascertain the numbers engaged on the other side. 

1817. So I understand you to say. You can gather 
from my question that I am supposing the possibility 
of there being another object in view ?—That object 
was not in view. 

1818. That you deny so far as you are concerned ? 
—Entirely. 

1819. You did not limit your instructions as to the 
number to be purchased ?—No, I did not limit them. 
I did not expect to have very large numbers. 

1820. It did not oceur to you that it was not an 
unskilful way, if it were successfully worked, of getting 
from the Conservative side, for about 2s. extra, the 
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vote which otherwise might go to them ?—I had no 
thought of that. 

1821. Mr. Stevens, I assure you I do not suggest 
you had. Did it occur to you it was not a bad way of 
doing the thing ?—It did not occur to me in that way. 

1822. You can see it now ?—I think it would be a 
clumsy thing to do. 

1823. It might win the election if it was well done 
and there was a close fight ?—I was satisfied there was 
no occasion for that in this election, 

1824. Mr. Culyer had a good deal to do with this 
matter, but we shall have the pleasure of seeing him, 
probably ?—You will, sir. 

1825. Did you know whether there were any books 
and papers kept at the several committee rooms, 
especially papers or books containing the names of 
persons put on ? You know what I mean; the setting 
on as messengers, or anything of that sort ?—I have a 
list of all, so far as I know. 

1826. A list of all books and documents ?—A list 
of all persons set on. 

1827. Where did you get the books from ?—From 
the ward messengers. 

1828. The original books ?—The original books. I 
have not seen any eighteenpenny books. 

1829. I did not ask you that; but have you seen 
any ninepenny books ?—No, they brought the list to me. 

1880. [ quite believe you there, Mr. Stevens ?— 
What I had seen was a book handed to the judge on 
the hearing of the election petition, and it was handed 
back to me by the agent. That is the only book 
(producing a book). - 

1831. That is clearly not an eighteenpenny book. 
If it was, the tradesman got a very large profit upon 
it. That was handed back from the court to you ?— 


_ It. was. 


1832. What should you call that bcok ?—The 


- gentleman who handed it to the judge called it a 


memorandum book in which he had made some memo- 
randums. 

1833. Who 
manager. 

1834. Who was he ?—Mr. Bennett. 

1835. Mr. Bennett of the “ Golden Dog” ?—The 
same. 

1836. Was the book when it was handed to the 
learned judge in the same condition as it is in now ? 
—I think it was, because an observation was made 
upon it. 

1837. Has it been in your possession since ?—It 
has been in my possession, and is in the same state 
now as it was then. , 

1888. It will be taken for what _it is worth; I 
suppose it is a record of the men put on, and the 
charges ?—Mr. Bennett will explain that ; I appre- 
hend that it is a memcrandum book in which he 
entered the names of men employed. 

1839. Is there anything corresponding to this 
amongst the papers of the other ward managers f— 
I have nothing corresponding to that ; they may have ; 
T have not them; they made out the lists and handed 
them to me. 

1840. You have never asked the others whether 
they have books of this sort ?—I have not. 

1841. You do not know where the list has been 
compiled from?—No; they will be able to answer 
that. 

1542. I understand you to say you have a list of 
the whole ?—I have a list of the whole of them. 

1843. We shall have an opportunity of seeing them ; 
you will favour the Commissioners by putting them 
in ?—Certainly. 

1844. Can you tell me what number of men were 
put on. Take it first, if you please, in a sum total 
all the way round the ward ?—In the first ward the 
number of men employed were 75. 

1845. (Mr. Goldney.) Is that including the clerks ? 
—No, these are messengers, and of those, so far as J 
can make out, 52 were voters, and 23 non-voters. I 
should say, as far as voters and non-voters are con- 
cerned, in Norwich, according to the'last census returns, 


was the gentleman ?— The ward 
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15 out of 18 of the adult male population of Norwich 
would be voters. 

1846. That is an enormous proportion ?—Yes. 

1847. It is scarcely perhaps worth while inquiring 
into, but have you any theory about it?—It was a, 
calculation drawn out by me; I have no doubt I could 
furnish the data upon which it is made out. 

1848, What was the voting power in that ward ?— 
1,146. | 

1849. Go to the next?—The second ward, the 
number employed were 53. 

1850. I think we had better go over it as rapidly 
as we can, in order to check the lists. You had 
better give us the messengers employed in each ward, 
and the voting power in each ward, one against the 
other ?—I see in the voting power it is taken here 
as the gross; I can give you the net. 

1€51. One thousand one hundred and forty-six is 
the gross ?—Yes ; I can give you the net. 

1852. About ten per cent. off, would it not be ?— 
Yes, about ten per cent. off. In the second ward 846 
is the voting power, 53 men employed, 13 voters, and 
40 non-voters. The third ward 4,378 voting power, 
124 employed, 95 voters, 29 non-voters. In the 
fourth ward 515 voting power, 29 employed, 17 voters, 
12 non-voters. The fifth ward, 1,181 voting power, 
80 employed, 41 voters, 39 non-voters. The sixth 
ward 2,593 voting power, 120 employed, 72 voters, 
48 non-voters. In the seventh ward 2,781 voting 
power, 147 employed, 98 voters, 49 non-voters. The 
eighth ward 1,514 voting power, 121 employed, 
98 voters, 28 non-voters. I have ascertained, so far as 
I can, whether they are voters or non-voters. I have 
ascertained that so far as I can, from the same names 
being on the register; I cannot vouch their accuracy 
in every case. That is as close an approximation as 
could be arrived at. 

1853. What is the total number of messengers ?— 
The total number of messengers I make 749, 481 
voters, and 268 non-voters. That I should say is 
exclusive of the bill-posters and employés at the 
central committee room. 

1854. (Mr. Howard.) In fact, it represents the 
messengers ?—It represents the messengers. 

1855. Now can you give me an idea of what the 
messengers employed at the central committee room 
were ?—The number? 

1856. Yes, altogether ?— They were messengers 
and bill-posters together, 120. ; 

1857. I would rather you separated them if you 
can ?—I do not think I can fairly separate them. 

1858. The messengers preponderated ?— No, the 
bill-posters preponderated I should think. 

1859. How came the bill-posters there particularly ? 
—We had to post bills and so on to the amount of 
about 130,000 or 140,000. We had relays of men 
day and night. 

1860. I just want to ask you a question or two 
(before I go to another and important part of your 
evidence) about the intimidation which appears to have 
been practised, so far as [can understand. Has there 
ever been any complaint by you against the Conserva- 
tive party of their having practised intimidation ?— 
This election ? 

1861. Yes ?—No, I have made no complaint. 

1862. You are aware that serious complaints were 
made by them against your party ?—I heard nothing 
of it. 

1863. Do you mean it is quite new to you now ?— 
No. I heard nothing of it prior to the petition. 

1864. You became aware, did you not, that a gang 
of roughs infested the city and attacked the com- 
mittee rooms ?—The first intimation I had of any 
roughs was when Colonel Wilkinson entered Nor- 
wich, I should think I saw 200 marshalled by two 
men for the purpose of meeting him. That is the 
first intimation I had of engaged roughs. 

1865. What do you mean by “meeting him” ? 
—Meeting him at the station, and escorting him 
with band and procession from the station to his 
hotel. 
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1866. Do you mean to say they were roughs who 
ou believed were simply retained in his interest ?—I 
certainly did. 

1867. You did know that roughs on one side, at all 
events, had made their appearance >—Certainly. 

1868. Did you see any more of those roughs during 
the election ?—Oh yes; they were about with their 
processions, night after night, they or some others. 

1869. Did. you ever hear of them breaking into 
committee rooms and threatening to smasb the com- 
mittee ?—No, I did not. 

1870. Did you ever hear that the roughs on either 
side had done it ?—-I heard something about one com- 
mittee room. 

1871. You seem to treat it as a light matter p— 
Yes. 

1872, Do you really >—No. 

1873. If 1 understand the matter rightly, it seems 
to be a very disgraceful proceeding during the election 
that a gang of roughs should be led about the city by 
some one or more responsible persons, threatening to 
break down the committee rooms, and, if necessary, 
probably to shed blood for the cause ?—My opinion is 
that when that has been investigated E 

1874. You think that is a mare’s nest ?—I think it 
is very nearly a mare’s nest; I think it is very much 
exaggerated. 

1875. There are houses, for example, the “ Perse- 
verance,” a committee room of the Conservatives in 
the fifth division, managed by Mr. Cunnington ?—I 
know there is such a place. 

1876. The ‘Robin Hood” ?—I know there is a 
“ Robin Hood.” i heard yesterday that a Mr. 
Womersley was organising a band of men and going 
to the “ Grapes.” I believe it is utterly and entirely 
without foundation, and that Mr. Womersley was never 
in the place, and knows nothing whatever about it. 

1877. Do you believe that the whole story which 
prevailed after the election about the employment of 
roughs in that way is an invention ?—I never knew 
an election that was quieter than the last election. 

1878. Then your noisy elections must be very dis- 
agreeable ?—I heard the mayor congratulate the town 
upon the quiet manner in which the election had 
passed off; and the chief constable told me he never 
saw a quieter election in Norwich. 

1879, I am very glad to hear it ?>—That was my 
experience. 

1880. I should think the mayor could not have 
seen the cudgels and brickbats which, I assume, 
existed >—I think you are assuming wrongly. 

1881. I thought you might have known, not from 
your own observation, but from credible witnesses, 
something about it ?—I know nothing at all about it. 

1882. As a matter of fact, were the police not 
requested on account of the roughs ?—I have no 
knowledge of it. I heard there were some little dis- 
turbances somewhere. 

1883. Were you present at any of the booths on 
the polling day ?—I was present at the North Heig- 
ham booth from perhaps 3 to 4 o’clock, shortly after 
3 to 4, 

1884, Had you visited the booths generally in the 
course of the day ?—I had gone to some of them 
certainly. 

1885. Was Mr. Tillett going round in a carriage to 
visit the booths ?—I think Mr. Tillett did. I do not 
think it is lawful to do it. There was a question as 
to whether it was legal for the candidate to visit; it was 
tried some little time since, and a decison was come to. 

1886. Did you regard it as an orderly election on 
the polling day ?—Most certainly. 

1887. I should like to ask you while we are upon 
it, do you ascribe the difference between that and the 
previous election to the influence of the ballot ?—I 
think that the last two elections in Norwich have been 
the most orderly we have had. 

1888. Do you draw that inference ?—1 think the 
_ ballot has made it much quieter. 

1889. It has abolished your noisy roughs on the one 
hand ?—Yes, 
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1890, And sealed your political sentiments on the 
day of the election ?—It has. 

1891. So far as you noticed, all things were 
orderly ; but I just want to ask you a few questions 
about your accounts. Now for the election of 1875. 
You furnished an account to the sheriff showing a 
total of 2,1462. 8s. 5d. ?—Yes. 

1892. I will come to some ot he more important 
parts of that account in a moment, but let me ask 
you, did you render to Mr. J. H. Tillett, or to Mr. 
William Tillett on his behalf, an account ?—Yes, I 
went through the fair draft of that account. 

1893. You gave him a copy of this account ?—No, 
I did not give him a copy of it, I went through it. 

1894. You have rendered no separate account to 
Mr. Tillett ?—I have rendered no separate account to 
Mr. Tillett. 

1895. You have never rendered it ?—I have never 
rendered a separate account of the election of 1875 
to Mr. Tillett. 

1896. Have you ever rendered a separate account 
specifically to Mr. Tillett at any election ?—I think I 
have gone through them with Mr. William Tillett, 
and that is all I have sent him, a statement. 

1897. When you say you have gone through the 
account at each election with Mr. William Tillett, I 
presume he has had to take it for granted what you 
represented to him as to the items which composed 
the accounts ?—Yes, very much. If he asked me for 
any vouchers they would be vouched. 

1898. I suppose he would take it: for granted that 
what your items represented here would be right ?— 
Yes, I think he would. 

1899. So that his audit of this account would be 
the most formal thing in the world ?>—He would look 
through it. 

1900. In the same way as I should, having nothing 
to do with it. You being ,the agent and producing 
the accounts and saying, “ These are the items of 
“ which the account is composed,” he would say, 
“ Very well,” and the account would pass ?—If he 
saw anything objectionable he might call my attention 
to it. 

1901. He did not see anything objectionable in it ? 
—No; I do not think there is anything objectionable 
in it. 

1902. Let me ask you about the second general head, 
*“‘ Horses, cabs, vehicles, &c.” ?—Yes. 

1908. That looks a large item, Mr. Stevens P— 
2010. 5s. 

1904. You were aware, were you not, that such 
expenditure as that in a borough or city election was 
contrary to the law ?—Not the whole of that ex- 
penditure. 

1905. Pretty nearly >—A portion of this expendi- 
ture is for the candidate’s carriage, horses, and out- 
riders, and matters of that kind. <A ‘portion of it 
is undoubtedly for the conveyance of voters to the 
poll. 

1906. A very large proportion ?— Yes, I say a 
portion. 

1907. Do you adopt my words, “a large propor- 
tion” ?—Yes, a large proportion. 

1908. You were aware at this time that this was 
illegal, and prohibited by the statute ?—Yes, and I 
knew it was perfectly impossible to fight an election 
in Norwich without engaging cabs. 

1909. You consented to adopt an unlawful practice ? 
—I was so advised that the employment of cabs is not 
a corrupt practice under the Act. 

1910. I must be a little strict with you. Do you 
mean you were advised that it was not a violation of 
the law ?—Certainly not; but it would not void the 
election. 

1911. All you cared todo was to take care that 
your election was not upset afterwards. So long as 
you did that you did not care whether it was lawful ? 
-_T considered it would be futile to fight the election 
without the employment of cabs. 

1912. You resolved to employ them ?—I resolved 
to employ them. 
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1913. And you paid for them ?—And I paid for 
them. 

1914. So long as that sort of conscious violation of 
the law goes on on the part of gentlemen in your 
position ( am speaking with reference to each side), 
it seems’ to me that the Legislature, unless the 
penalties are enforced, might just as well not pass a 
statute at all. This was a deliberate violation of the 
law in respect of matters of considerable importance 
in the conduct of an election, and yet we find, upon 
inquiries like this, gentlemen coming into court 
frankly (I admit it is so far to their credit) saying that 
they doit. They come and tell us before their fellow- 
townsmen that they have deliberately broken the law 
for the purpose of securing the election of their can- 
didate. It may argue a great deal of zeal for the 
cause, but it stultifies the intention of the Legislature. 
So far as I can see you might have had a few old folks, 
or people who wereill, but it is not a city which makes 
a very great demand, considering the number of polling 
stations, upon the walking powers of the voters. It 
was done on both sides. It was a decoy duck to ride 
in a carriage and bring up voters, for the purpose of 
getting strength ?—No; some of the hamlets of Nor- 
wich extend a very long way. 

1915. That was not the object ?—The object was 
to get up voters. 

1916. You knew that the employment of carriages 
was one way of obtaining them. I do not expect you 
to say no. I think it is a disgraceful thing (I do not 
care where the place is or who the parties are on 
each side) that it should be practised, and that it 
should not be punished. You might just as well not 
legislate at all. 
test on either side unless the requirements of the 
law are strictly observed. Now let us go on to the 
stationery, which amounts to 1,229/. I propose not 
to ask you much about that. J shall assume, unless 
you tell me to the contrary, that all the persons men- 
tioned from the first to the last are persons professing 
Liberal politics >—I should say so. 

1917. One thousand two hundred and twenty- 
nine pounds is rather a large item, is it not? It 
was a short election, Mr. Stevens?—Yes, but there 
was a great deal of work done; we never had so many 
votes. We had placards all over the city, boards and 
placards, and at one time it was a little bill warfare 
between the two sides. 

1918. To come to the more important side of the 
account; have you estimated, for the purpose of your 
examination, what is the sum total expended for the 
employment of messengers according to your account. 
I suppose you have not, as you had not ascertained 
the number of men employed before you came into 
the witness box P—No. 

1919. Then estimate what they cost you and let us 
know. What should you think Mr. Tillett has had to 
pay for colourable employment ? Whatis your notion ? 
—I have given it exactly. I have a statement, I thin 
somewhere, showing the amount expended for mes- 
sengers. 

1920. Have you it in your mind, in round num- 
bers, what it cost Mr. Tillett for colourable employ- 
ment ?—Are you assuming that there is no occasion to 
employ mes sengers at all. - 

1921. No, Lam putting it that there was an em- 
ployment of messengers here, the larger proportion of 
which I think it is pretty well understood was colour- 
able employment, which cost a large sum of money. 
Do you know how much it cost >—I can give it to you. 

1922. Have you it in your mind at all?—I sup- 
pose 200/. or 38004. 

1923. Now just let us see. Take the central com- 
mittee room ?—I think I am very much under the 
mark there. 

1924. I think you are? —It is a question of 
PHBE figures together, 

1925. 1 do not cast any reflection upon you; L 
think you made a slight mistake ?—I think in one of 
the accounts I handed to the secretary I gaye the 
figures. 


No gentleman can undertake a con- 
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1926. I have it before me. I merely want an ex- 
planation ; I do not want to entrap you. Have you 
a copy of it ?—L have not acopy of that statement. 

1927. I will read it to you, “Central committee 
“ rooms,” taking them separately, “ clerks, messengers, 
‘ pill-posters, boards, extras, night watchers, and 
“ other employés, 3111. 19s, 8d.” That is undoubtedly 
a large item considering the time that the election 
lasted ?—Of that item 135/. 16s. 3d. was paid to clerks . 
for clerks’ work, directing circulars, and for folding 
and. addressing, and so on. You must understand 
there were 15,000 circulars to be addressed, and 15,000 
voting cards to be placed in them. ‘The accounts for 
clerks’ work done is 135/. 16s. 3d., the whole of which 
I believe absolutely necessary to be done. 

1928. That leaves you 1761. to be accounted for ?— 
That includes the whole of the bill posting from the 
central committee rooms, 13,000 or 14,000 bills. 

1929. Have you here any list of the messengers 
and clerks employed ?—Employed by the central com- 
mittee or altogether ? 

1930. Employed by the central committee ?—Yes 
(producing a paper). 

i931. Is that the original list returned to you from 
the rooms ?—Yes, from | the rooms. 

1932. Who was the clerk in charge ?—My cashier, 
Mr. Gee, in one room, and Mr. Copland in another 
room. 

1933. So that you derived your information so far 
from them ?—From them. 

1934. They would be at your disposal ?—Personally 
I did not employ a man. 

1935. We shall be able to see the list Certainly. 

1936. Can you tell me the number of messengers 
employed at the central committee rooms ?—I say as 
to messengers and bill-posters, I cannot distinguish 
between the two, because one did the work of the 
other. 

1937. Is that so ?—That is so. 

19388. Was that an accidental confusion of employ- 
ments ?—Of necessity messengers and bill-posters at 
election time would be persons who would run with 
messages ; if bills came in they would distribute them, 
post them and so on. 

1939. I do not know that it is a matter of necessity. 
It may be in Norwich, but itis generally kept distinct ? 
—Men might paste on the bills, and we could utilize the 
messengers for that purpose. 

1940. I may get it better from your account. Can 
you give me the number of messengers as distinguished 
from bill-posters ?—I cannot positively. 

1941. Can you tell me how many bill-posters there 
were as distinguished from the messengers ?—No, I 
cannot. 

1942, Have you ever tried to find out ?—I thought 
roughly I might halve them, but I am quite certain 
that there was much more bill posting than mes- 
sages. 

1943. You knew the question of employment of 
messengers was at issue in this inquiry very much ?— 
No more so than bill posters. 

1944. Did not you?—If the messengers were em- 
ployed, and did their work, and worked for their money, 
they would be just as entitled to be employed as bill 
posters. 

1945. Now, I should be glad to know, as soon as it 
is convenient for you to find out, how many messengers 
and bill posters there were employed. If you cannot 
distinguish between messengers and bill-posters I 
must call them all one and the same name, but I do 
think it would be desirable to distinguish between 
them ?—I have no means of distinguishing between 
them. 

1946. I propose to release you in about ten minutes. 
Before we come back from luncheon, you will be able 
to give us some idea. Now let us pass on to the first 
ward. J find in the first ward that there is a charge 
of 531. 4s. for clerks, messengers, bill-posters, and 
other employés ?—Yes. 

1947. Do you know the number of messengers | 
employed there ?—In the first ward ?— 
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1948. Yes. 53/. 4s. is the amount ?—75 messengers 
apparently. 

1949. Independently of bill-posters and clerks, mes- 
sengers ?—. Messengers and _bill-posters ; messengers 
you will call them. 

1950. I may take it ’75 ?—Yes, that is my statement. 

1951. For the first ward ?—For the first ward. 

1952. Give me the voting power of the first ward ? 
—1,146. 

1958. Now I ask you, do not you consider that a 
most extravagant employment ?—I think it is an over 
employment of messengers. 

1954. I would rather you put it in my language, if 
you do not object to it; if I am wrong, I am wrong. 
Do not you consider it, speaking candidly now the 
thing is over, a profuse and extravagant employment 
of messengers ?—I should say it was an excessive em- 
ployment of messengers. 

1955. Will you go a little further >I can go a 
little further, but I shall limit myself to its being an 
excessive employment of messengers, 

1956. Is it not a profuse and extravagant employ- 
ment? You are not speaking in the interest of a par- 
ticular individual. We are here to report, as the 
result of this Commission generally on both sides, 
what is the true state of things, and it is in the 
public interest. We have to obey the Queen’s Com- 
mission, and to find out what the truth is. Do not 
you believe it to be a profuse and extravagant employ- 
ment of messengers?—The difference between us is 
this,—I believe that a considerable number is required 
to do the work. 

1957. A proper number is wanted to do all such 
work ?>—Yes. 

1958. Allowing for that, which you know quite well 
how to estimate, I ask you again, as a gentleman of 
standing, do not you believe that to be a profuse and 
extravagant employment of messengers ?—I should 
qualify my answer, and put the word “very ” exces- 
sive. 

1959. I think, probably, there.is not very much 
difference between us. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


1960. I think we were discussing the item of clerks 
and messengers in the first ward ?>—I think we were. 

1961. I think we disposed of that, did we not ?—I 
think we did. 

1962. Let us goon, if you please, to the second 
ward, 30/. 11s.; will you give me the voting power 
for the second ward?—The second ward for mes- 
sengers, and so on, 25/. 11s. 

1963. This returned in your account as 30/. 11s. ? 
—Clerks, messengers, bill-posters,and so on. Clerks, 
51. ; messengers and so on, 25/, 11s. 

1964. Very well; it is the same thing in pounds, 
shillings, and pence if you add them together. For 
clerks you make it a 5/. note ?—I make it 5/. expended 
for clerks. 

1965. Then the rest represents messengers and bill- 
posters ?—No doubt. 

1966. What is the voting power for the second 
ward ?—846. 

1967. There again the proportion is very much the 
same as in the case of the first ward ?—22 different. 

1968. Thirteen yoters were employed ?—18 voters 
were employed out of the 53. 

1969. In the second ward ?—In the second ward. 

1970. Can you vouch that by any list ?—Certainly. 

1971. What list >—A list which I will hand to the 
Commissioners. 

1972. Are the names of the persons employed, upon 
that list p—Certainly ; all the lists will be handed in 
to the Commissioners. 

1978. Has that list been compared with the register, 
in order to see whether that is a true statement ?—It 
has for the purpose of the Commission. I had every 
paper gone through with the register, and as far as 
they could discriminate they marked off those who 
were voters, discriminating those who were voters 
from those who were non-voters. 


AT 


1974, That course was not taken at the time of 
the employment of the voters >—It was not; the idea 
was that parties should be employed irrespective of 
their being voters or non-voters. 

1975. That is to say, if they turned out to be voters 
still they might be employed?— No question was 
raised as to their being voters or non-voters. 

1976. And no precaution taken to see that they 
were not ?>—Undoubtedly. 

1977. And your information to us now is that you 
have obtained it for the purpose of the Commission ? 
—For the purpose of the election petition. 

1978. After the election ?—After the election. I 
had no list until after the election. 

1979. Now with reference to all the messengers, I 
believe you gave no instructions whatever to the ward 
managers or their sub-agents, that the persons to be 
employed as messengers were on no account to be 
voters; you gave no such instructions ?—I did not 
give any such direction. 

1980. That is a plain and a fair answer. Now we 
will go to the third ward; 122/. 9s. 10d. Give me 
the voting power ?—Messengers in the third ward 
871. 15s. 6d. 

1981. (Mr. Goldney.) Clerks, how much ?—Clerks, 
341. 14s. 4d. 

1982. (Mr. Howard.) Will you give me the voting 
power ?—The voting power is 4,378; 124 employed 
95 voters. 

1983. Ninety-five out of 124?—95 out of 124. 

1984, That, of course, strikes you at once ?>—It 
strikes me at once in this way. The third ward is a 
peculiar ward, inasmuch as the people in the third 
ward would, I think, in almost every case give votes 
to the parties residing in it. There would be a larger 
proportion of voters in the third ward than in almost 
any other part of the city. I say 95 out of 124. 

1985. Were voters ?>—Were voters ; and my theory 
is,—it may be an incorrect one—that of the popula- 
tion of Norwich, the male population, 15 out of 18 
are voters. 

1986. But the importance of that part of the case 
is, that it is an enormous proportion of voters em- 
ployed and paid, contrary to the intention of the 
Legislature. It is two-thirds ?>—As I said upon the 
statement I gave to the Commissioners, we considered 
that the employment of voters was a question of 
striking them off upon a scrutiny, and we were quite 
satisfied we should have as many employed on the 
other side as we employed, and upon a scrutiny we 
should not object. 

1987.: You were desirous to win the election, and if 
you could win it by fair means you were desirous of 
doing so. If you could not win it by fair means, 
were you not prepared to win it by foul means ?— 
Certainly not. 

1988. Do you mean that you approved of it? I 
ask you, as a professional gentleman of the town, with 
a reputation at your back ?—I can only answer to 
that, that I did not give instructions not to employ 
voters, and I did not give instructions that voters 
should be employed. 

1989. Now let us go to the fourth ward; 28/. 18s. 
Give me the voting power ?>—515 : 29 employed. 

1990. Twenty-nine messengers to look after 515? 
—yYes, 515: 17 of those were voters. 

1991. Out of the 29 ?—Out of the 29. 

1992. Have you the figures of what was paid for 
clerks as distinguished from messengers P—22/. 3s. 
for messengers, and 6/. 10s. for clerks. 

1993. (Mr. Goldney.) Making a total of 282. 13s. ? 
—Yes. 

1994. (Mr. Howard.) Now the’ fifth ward; what 
is the voting power ?—1,181 in the fifth ward. 

1995. With an expenditure for clerks and mes- 
sengers of 83/. 2s.?—Clerks 10/. 12d., messengers 
721. 10s. 

1996. How many messengers have you :—80 mes- 
sengers, 41 voters. 

1997. Fifty per cent. of the messengers were voters ? 
— Yes. 
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1998. It is alleged that bill-posters were separated 
from messengers, but I have some questions to ask 
you about that ?—They are all included in the figures. 
1999. You are treating bill-posters as messengers ? 
T am treating them all in the ward certainly. 

2000. Coming under that one denomination >—I am 
so far as the ward is concerned: so far as the central 
is concerned that is another question altogether. 

2001. I will ask you at once; may we not assume 
as a matter of fact that bill-posters and messengers 
mean one and the same thing ?—In the ward, certainly ; 
not the central, certainly not. 

2002. I think I must put it to you—you are answer- 
ing so frankly.—Is not the word ‘“bill-posters ” 
here, speaking generally, to some extent a blind? 
Does it not mean, really, “messengers?”—It means 
this— 

2008. Is it not rather to throw persons off the scent 
so as not to get at the messengers ?—No, it is not. 

2004. Do you say not ?—I do. 

2005. Notwithstanding you tell me they are one 
and the same thing for all practical purposes ?—I say 
this, you cannot distinguish between messengers and 
bill-posters. 

2006. I should not know if I saw them in the street ? 
—I mean in the work they have to do. 

2007. You may be right, but my business is to ask 
you. Having admitted that there is no distinction, 
so far as the words are concerned, between “ bill- 
posters and messengers,” I ask you, seeing the phrase 
all throughout the accounts of “ bill-posters,” whether 
the object was not more or less to throw persons off 
the scent as to what was a profuse employment of 
messengers ?>—The object was this— 

2008. Was it that or not ?—I say it was not. 

2009. Who employed that phrase, did you employ 
it, or did your ward managers employ it >—I am not 
sure whether I did. 

2010. I should like to know. I should like to 
know who informed you that there were bill-posters 
as well as messengers, or whether you employed the 
term yourself >—I know this, that there was a good deal 
of bill posting to be done in the wards, and that would 
have to be done by men employed for the purpose, 
and men employed as sub-agents will tell you we 
employed the bill-posters to distribute bills as well as 
to do the ordinary work of messengers. 

2011. A bill-poster, properly speaking, is a man 
who posts bills Undoubtedly, or distribute bills, in 
Norwich. 

2012. Do you say so from your experience of Nor- 
wich ?>—That is so. 

2018. Have you found that -in each election ?>—In 


each election. 
2014. Which ?—In the elections in which I have 


been interested. 

2015. Which ; all that you have been interested in ? 
I am asking you, for a reason. You have been 
interested from 1868 to the latest ?>—I say that the ’ 
bill-posters duties are to distribute bills as well as to 
post them up, and that is my definition of the term 
bill-poster. 

2016. Who are the ordinary bill-posters of Norwich, 
the well known men. ‘There generally are some in 
large places ?—You wiil call some of them before you. 
I shall give the names of those. 

2017. Favour me with one or two now. I mean 
bill-posters proper. I do not at present agree with 
your view. I will if I can?—I am sorry for it. I 
have given you what is my correct definition. 

2018. All I can say is it does not correspond with 
what we understand a bill-poster to be in other parts 
of the kingdom, but you may be right ?—I have given 
you what is my definition of the question. 

2019. Supposing you wanted to post up 500 bills 
about the walls ?—I should go to Mr. Lynes for one, 
Mr. Wilkins, and there is one Stangroom. 

2020. I suppose there are some half a dozen pretty 
well known men ?—Yes; I will give you those [ 
engaged, and who had men under them for the purpose 
of working the bill department. 


2021. These men were engaged ? — They were ; 
they were not engaged by me, they were engaged by 
my sub-agents. 

2022. Were they engaged as bill-posters ?—They 
were engaged to superintend the bill posting. 


2023. Do not let us have any mistake about it >—No. - 


2024. Were they engaged as bill-posters ?—They 
were engaged to post the bills with the assistance of 
those we supplied them with. 

2025. Who do Mr. Lynes and the other men 
employ usually ; have not they their own men ?—No, 


they have not; in matters of election Lynes would — 


expect to be there to superintend the posting of the 
bills, and he would expect to have a number of men 
under him to assist him. 

2026. Did you bargain with him to find the men? 
—WNo; we found the men ourselves and always have 
done. I did not put the bill-posting out to contract ; 
I engaged Lynes as I should have done any other man. 

2027. And I should have thought Lynes would 
have found his own men to do the work ?—He did 
not; that is not the system here. 

2028. Did either of the other men ?—No. 

2029. Have they been paid ?—Yes. 

ie Are their accounts under the heads rendered ? 
—Yes. 

2031. Under what head ?—Under the heads of 
“messengers, bill-posters, &c.” 

2032. Can you give us the bill-posters’ accounts, 
specificaily >—I can give you the head amount. 

2033. What is that ?—Lynes’ one. 

2034. The amount ?—I can tell you. I will hand 
in the cash book which will show you the amount 
paid to Lynes and the amount paid to Wilkins, and 
the amount paid to the other bill-poster. 

2035. Have you the book here ?—I think I have. 
pane was a book kept by my cashier ( producing a 

ook). 

2036. How many men do you suppose, Mr. Stevens, 
you gave Lynes and these other men altogether >— 
Well, I did not give them any. 

2087. I do not mean you in person, but your 
officer ?—I should think they will speak to 70 or 80 
men. 

2038. You paid Lynes?—I paid Lynes for his 
work. 

2039. And Lynes would pay them ?—No; Lynes 
did not pay them. 

2040. You obliged Lynes by finding the men, and 
took the trouble to pay the men after they had done 
the work ?—I paid Lynes for. doing his individual 
service. 

2041. What was his individual service >—To super- 
intend the other men. 

2042. To walk about the town with his hands in 
his pockets. Do you mean to represent that you 
supplied Lynes with men? I should have thought 
Lynes would have had his own men, yet you paid 
Lynes; Lynes did not pay the men, but you did that 
also >—Lynes did not pay the men. 

2048. How much did you pay Lynes; his remu- 
neration ought to be very nominal ?—TI will tell you 
exactly ; I have it down here. 

2044. May I ask you what that book is ?>—This is 
a book kept by my cashier, who paid everything in 
connexion with the election, and if I hand it down to 
him in all probability he will point out the figures 
much better than I can. (The book was handed by 
the witness to Mr. Gee.) 

2045. What I desire is, what Mr. Lynes was paid, 
for one ?—8l. or 4/., I should think, for his services. 
I should think so. We shall find the item there. I 
have included everything under this head of employés. 
We went into an old building and had to clean it out. 
31. 15s. we paid to Lynes for his services throughout 
the election. 

2046. That is somewhat less than 1/. a day ?— 
He was engaged from the Friday to the Friday, or 
before that, my clerk tells me. 

2047. All the men who assisted him were men who 
were in your employment, independently of him ?— 
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Certainly ; what we paid him I apprehend would 
be for his services as superintendent of that depart- 
ment, 

2048. Did he find you the paste ?—I think he did, 
but he will answer all that. 

2049. Yes, but I want it from you ; you found the 
men ?>—I cannot tell you. 

2050. I think you can. 
Certainly. 

2051. You found everything except Mr. Lynes 
himself, in person ?—Certainly. It is just possible he 
found the paste; Ido not know; those little matters 
of detail those who assisted me will tell you about. 

2052. Having inquired the way in which you con- 
ducted the posting, do you mean to represent, it was 
necessary to have Mr. Lynes at all ?—Certainly. 

2053., Why ?>—Why, to direct the men to take 
charge of the bills, and where to go to, and how to 
do it. 

2054. Do you mean to say that the men did not 
know all about it if they were bill-posters ?—I say 
they were men employed for the purpose of bill 
posting. 

2055. So you say, and I am endeavouring, more or 
less, to analyse your proposition. I mean to say, 
could not you afford, under the peculiar circumstances, 
to dispose of the services of Mr. Lynes ?—I say his 
services were necessary in this matter. 

2056. You do not seem to think that the men 
could have found out the attractive places for placards 
without Mr. Lynes’ personal superintendence? — I 
should say Mr. Lynes’ personal superintendence was 
necessary. In addition to that there are a vast number 
of hoardings which Mr. Lynes commands. 

2057. You gave me some few others ; you gave me 
two or three ?—I will give them to you as far asI can. 
They took and led a certain district. 

2058. And were paid the same large remunera- 
tion P—I do not think it was a large remuneration. 

2059. I should think if the bill posting had been 
done by these people it would have been done largely ? 
—I have no reason to say it was done other than by 
these people ; and it was done by those whom [ have 
charged for in this account. ; 

2060. You turned the men who did post the bills to 
other uses. You turned them into general messen- 
gers ?—I do not say that. I say a certain number of 
them were appointed to post bills anda certain number 
of them were appointed to other duties. 

2061. Will you venture to tell me that the men who 
were told off to post, as distinguished from acting as 
messengers, never did act as messengers ?—I should 
say very possibly when they came back again. Sup- 
posing a certain body of men went off for the purpose 
of posting a certain quantity of bills, and there was a 
message wanted to be delivered, the probability is they 
would be sent out with that, and I have no doubt 
were sent out; but all these matters of detail all those 
who assisted me will give you much more information 
about it than I can. 

2062. While we have you here we are anxious to 
get all the information we can ?>—I was not personally 
present. 

2063. You seem to be familiar with a great deal of 
the detail of them ?—I should say that was the system 
adopted. I must leave it to others to satisfy you more 
particularly about it. 

2064. You do not, so far as you have any informa- 
tion on the subject, desire us to understand that per- 
sons called bill-posters, who were in the accounts, 
performed no other functions than the bill posting ?— 
In all probability, when they had nothing else to do, 
they were sent out about other work. 

2065. That is to say, throughout the election, pro- 
bably to some extent, the bill-posters, so called in the 
accounts, acted as messengers, and were messengers P 
—If they were required to do messengers’ work they 
would do messengers’ work and be sent with messages. 
If they were required to do bill posting they would do 
it. All I can say is, to the best of my belief, they 
earned every shilling which was paid. 


Did you find the bills p— 
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2066. When you found it necessary that Mr. Lynes 
and other persons should be employed to control the 
bill posting, and that it was necessary they should 
have a certain number of men, did you direct either 
Mr. Lynes himself, or the ward agent under you, or 
any other persons, to take care that the bill-posters 
should not be voters >—No; I did not. 

2067. So that in that respect you observed, at all 
events, the same rule with the bill-posters that you 
did with the messengers ?—Undoubtedly. 

2068. I do not know whether we have an account 
of the other charges ?—I might as well say I had ob- 
served the same rule with printers, and had no printer 
employed who was a voter. 

2069. We must take the law as we find it 2— 
Undoubtedly. 

2070. Now the sixth ward ?—Voting power 2,593. 
I am coming to the sixth now. 120 messengers ; 72 
voters, 48 non-voters. 7 

2071. How many clerks >—In money 271. 13s. 6d. 

2072. (Mr. Goldney.) Messengers ?—88J. 19s. 6d. 

2073. (Mr. Howard.) That is « tolerable dose >— 
I am afraid I cannot alter it. 

2074. The seventh ward 972. 11s. 6d. 2—The seventh 
ward 2,781 voters ; 147 employed ; 98 voters. 

2075. Clerks in money ?—Clerks in money 84. 1s. 6d. 
Messengers in money 89/. 10s. The eighth and last 
ward 791. 6s. 

2076. What is the voting power?—1,514 ; 121 
employed ; 93 voters, 28 non-voters. 

2077. Clerks in money ?—Clerks in money 131. 5s. ; 
messengers, watchers, &c., 662. 1s. 

2078. We have gone through now, in each ward, 
the items referring to clerks, messengers, and so on, 
and we have also discussed the central commitee rooms 
in that respect >—Yes. 

2079. You have drawn a distinction in your evidence 
between the employment of messengers in the central 
committee rooms, and the employment of messengers 
in the wards r—Yes. 

2080. Do you desire the same explanation to attach 
to the use of the word bill-posters under the head of 
central committee rooms that you do as to the wards ? 
—I think the bill posting was perhaps more properly 
applied to the committee rooms; but at the same time 
there was bill posting done in the wards, which the 
ward managers will explain to you. 

2081. I may of course misunderstand you, but it 
much accords with my own inference at present. If 
I do not misunderstand you, you think yourself that 
in the wards there was a colourable amount of employ- 
ment, whatever was the case with the central com- 
mittee rooms ?—I shall not commit myself further than 
this, that I believe in the wards there was an excessive 
employment. 

2802. I must trouble you to address yourself if you 
can a little more specifically to the question I put to 
you. Do you not think that there was under the 
name and designation of bill-posters a colourable em- 
ployment of messengers ?—I do not think there was. 

2082. You see what your answer involves ?—Yes. 

2084. It may be my fault in not making myself 
intelligible to you, I daresay it is. Do you mean us 
to believe that in every case in the wards the bill- 
posters referred to in these accounts were bona fide 
actual bill-posters, and not persons ‘more or less 
engaged for the purpose of colourable employment ? 
—Zi say that the term bill-posters employed there was 
to cover the bill posting done in these wards by men, 
work done. 7 

2085. And that only ?—And that only, as far as 
J know. 

2086. I am asking you to the best of your judgment 
from what you have heard; do you not believe that 
a large amount of bill-posting was done by men who 
were, in fact (though not stated here), messengers 
merely, and not bill posters proper ?—I do not suppose 
they had served their apprenticeship to bill posting. 

2087. Am I not right in inferring, under the name 
of bill-posters in the wards generally, that those men, 
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although called bill-posters were messengers colour- 
ably employed to increase the strength of the Liberals ?' 
—lI say not, to the best of my belief and knowledge. 
T say this that the word bill-posters employed there 
was employed to designate employés employed for 
the purpose of doing bill posting. 

2088. Will you go further and say that the men here 
employed to do the hill posting were absolutely 
necessary ?>—That I must leaye to the ward managers. 

2089. I must ask you ?—I cannot give an opinion 
either way. 

2090. Have you ever taken the trouble to inquire, 
because it would strike you as an intelligent man that 
under that there must be concealed a great deal ?— 
If it was concealed it was concealed from me. 

2091. It could not have eluded your penetrating 
mind ?—I think you give me a much higher character 
than I deserve, 

2092. I have not intentionally done it. My im- 
pression from what I have seen of you, is, that if you 
had gone into this account with a genuine desire to 
assist the inquiry on the petition or the present 
Commission, you would haye been able much more 
effectually than I can to dislodge the fallacies that 
underlie its phraseology P—I can only put it to you 
as a lawyer, whether it was necessary for me to put 
the worst possible phase on my accounts in order 
that they might be overhauled by the other side, and 
animadverted upon in the petition. 

2093. But for the purposes of the inquiry pro- 
ceeding before this Commission, which does not repre- 
sent either party or side ?—No, and therefore I give 
it you as fully and amply as it is possible to do. 

2094. My answer to that is, and it will be the last 
on that topic, that with great respect, it does not 
appear that you have engaged your mind with the 
minds of your sub-agents to ascertain the truth of 
it?--They shall give you their version of the truth. 
I will give you mine to the best of my ability. 

2095. ‘At all events you have not any more infor- 
mation to give me on that subject >—I have no more 
information to give you ; it is a matter of detail which 
I never attended to. 

2096. Now a word or two on one or two other 
matters. I see, under the head of “ committee rooms,” 
in the first ward there is a charge of 221. 1s., and in 
the second ward 19/. 9s., and in the third ward 411., 
in the fourth ward 42/., in the fifth ward 25/., in the 
sixth ward 171, in the seventh ward 36/., in the 
eighth ward 15/. 15s. for committee rooms, making 
a total of 2087. 14s. 6d. Did you negotiate the hire 
of these committee rooms yourself, or did you leave 
that to the ward managers ?—I left it to the ward 
managers, with one important exception. 

2097. What was that?—That was the “ Waterloo” in 
the market place. 

2098. Where; in what ward ?—The fourth ward. 
Tt stands in the market place, the most commanding 
position any room could possibly have; and I was 
desirous of having that for my candidate, and engaged 
it. I forget what was the sum at the present time. 
I thought it was a high sum, but it was the only sum 
I could get it at. 

2099. The fourth ward, 32/. for committee rooms ? 
—That is plural. 

2100. You mean more than one?—Certainly. I 
can give you the particulars of that; 18/. 15s. I paid 
for the * Waterloo” committee rooms, 

2101. How many committee rooms had you in that 
ward altogether >—Two committee rooms. 

2102. Two committee rooms for a ward containing 
a voting power of 515 ?—I considered it most im- 
portant. 

2103. Do you really in Norwich require two com- 
mittee rooms to work 515 yoters?—I considered it 
most advisable to have a committee room of so com- 
manding an appearance as this was in the market 

lace. 

: 2104. That, probably, no one would differ with you 
about; but did you consider it necessary to have two ? 
—I considered it necessary to have another committee 
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room at the other end of the ward. This ward is 
divided in such a way that one portion of it comprises 
the bulk of the market place. Another is an outlying 
portion some considerable distance from the market 
place. I had one in the market place and one in the 
outlying district. 

2105. Now iake the seventh ward. The committee 
rooms are 36/.?—36/. 1s. 6d., I think the only infor- 
mation I have about that is this, I must leaye that to 
the ward manager ; but the only committee room I 
was instrumental in engaging was the central com- 
mittee room, the “ Golden Dog.” The ward manager 
engaged the others. 

2106. I suppose you have always a committee room 
at the “ Golden Dog ?”—_No. 

2107. I do not mean ex permanence, but during 
elections ?— The last two elections are the only 
elections we have had a committee room at the 
“ Golden Dog.” 

2108. Is that so ?—To the best of my belief, 

2109. While I am upon that, what other public 
houses are particularly favoured by the Liberals in 
Norwich besides the “Golden Dog?”—I think we 
have the minority. 

2110. ‘That is not an uningenious subterfuge; there 
is a certain amount of play lawful enough against your 
opponents, but I want to know seriously how many 
public houses you favour ?>—Favour in what way ? 

2111, In this way, that they are notorious public 
houses pledged for all practical purposes to the interests 
of the Liberal party >—I should say none, 

2112, Do you expect us to believe that >—I cannot 
expect you to believe anything. 

2113. I can only say that it is not a fair answer, 
unless you want to be credited with an inference which 
Tam sure you do not want us to draw ?—I do not want 
to be credited with that; but on the other hand I do 
not want to have words put into my mouth which I 
do not understand, 

2114. I find from the investigations which have 
taken place under the first Royal Commission, and on 
other occasions, that there is reason to suppose that 
the Liberal party favour certain houses, and the Conser- 
vative favour others >—Favyour certain houses in certain 
ways. There are Liberal associations in the city and 
they meet at public houses. 

2115, If you wanted a public house which you know 
is pledged to your cause you would not hesitate in that 
particular district to select the “Golden Dog ?”— 
Certainly not ; if I wanted a committee room I should 
select one of my own party. 

2116. There is no reason to conceal it >—There is 
no reason to Gonceal it; on the other hand there are 
no publicans out-and-out pledged under all circum- 
stances to adhere to the Liberal cause, __ 

2117. But these houses do as a matter of fact adhere 
to you ?>—Sometimes ; they sometimes turn over. 

2118. Do you ever find those particular houses 
turn over ?—I have, and turn back again. 

2119. Does that depend on the change of brewer ? 
—TI think not. The brewer has changed, but the 
house remained. 

2120. Is it the instability of political opinion, or do 
you think it depends on any other influence ?—Cer- 
tainly not; not exercised by me. 

2121. I never suggested it ; but does it depend on 
any influence other than the instability of political 
opinion or the change of brewers ? Do you think it 
is due to any pecuniary influence exercised at any 
election time ?—I think not. iit 

2122. You think not on either side ?—I think not 
on either side. 

2123, That is a fair and frank answer, Now, just 
a word or two under the head of “sundries.” If you 
will turn to your last page, I will just remind you 
before I part from the accounts, except as to stationery, 

there is a disbursement for agents’ personal expenses 
of 671. 1s., making 1512. 15s. 10d. ?>—841. 14s, 10d. I 
have here. I do not know how the other stands, 

2124. (Mr Goldney.) That is central committee 
rooms ?—That is central committee rooms. 
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2125. (Mr. Howard.) 'The other is made out in 
each ward ?—The ward agents will explain as far as 
they are concerned. 

2126. You cannot tell as to that ?—I cannot tell 
as to that. They return them to me as their per- 
sonal disbursements. 

2127. You had no means of checking them ?—I 
had no means of checking them. 

2128. Did ‘you ask them for their vouchers >—My 
clerk will tell you whether any vouchers were de- 
livered as to stationery and matters of that kind which 
they had. 

2129. 1 will not detain you about that. I think it 
is most desirable to ask somebody who knows it more 
in detail than you do. Under the head of “ Trades- 
men” I find the entry of the item is 226/. 7s. There 
are some of those only to which I want to call your 
attention. Take the third, “ Taylors, Messrs. 
“ Botten & Hall, 17/1. 2s,; Buckenham, bootmaker, 
« 911. 2s. 6d.; harnessmaker, 15/.; hatter, 7/7. 14s.” ? 
—We determined to put all the bills and papers 
before the sheriff, and put them before you, in order 
that you might see everything we did in connexion 
with the late election. We thought it necessary, and 
I thought it necessary for the purposes of the elec- 
tion. It was done in 1870; it was done in 1871; 
and in 1874 we had a ¢atriage and four, and we had 
outriders and liveried servants. 

2130. And it was done, I suppose, on both sides ? 
—The earriage and four were started by Colonel 
Wilkinson on the Friday. We waited modestly till 
the Tuesday. 

2131. Did you begin with two ?—We did,not begin 
with any. We were content with an ordinary cab 
until then. 

2132. I suppose, in fact, you were waiting until your 
liveries were completed ?—The liveries were all right. 

2133. They were in process of being finished ?— 
They were ready when we wanted them, and we 
wanted them on the Tuesday, and they were out from 
Tuesday to Friday. 

2134. What on earth did you want that 217. worth 
of boots for ?—I do not know whether you have been 
in the habit of buying top boots. If you will look at 
the bills they will explain it, I cannot. 

2185. I am asking you, and if you will be good 
enough to answer I shall be glad ?—I mean I am not 
in the habit of buying top boots. 

2136. You may not be in the habit of buying top 
boots, but you are responsible for the expenses of the 
election ?—I went to the most respectable traders in 
the city. 

2137. Do not understand me as reflecting on the 
boots, but what on earth did you want that 21/. worth 
of boots for ; how ‘many outriders had you ?—Four; 
postillions two. 

2138. I am afraid I have not appreciated your 


_ embellishments ?—It is not much in my line. 


9139. You think the 21/. for boots was reasonable ? 
—I was satisfied it was reasonable or it would not be 
paid. It was the charge of one of the most respect- 
able traders in the city, and [ am not in a position 
to tax his bill, I do not know what leather costs or 
what top boots cost. 

2140. Had you four horses in 1874?—We had 
eight horses in 1874. 

2141. You came down in the world >—We had two 
carriages and four. 

2142. Two carriages, four horsés in each ?>—TI'wo 
carriages, four horses in each. 

2148. Four horses was not a novelty to you at the 


~ Jast election ?—Certainly not. 


2144. You rather led me to suppose that Colonel 
Wilkinson had introduced the idea of four horses 
into Norwich ?—If Colonel Wilkinson did not, I 
think Mr. Huddleston did. 

2145. One would like to know on so interesting a 
topic who had the honour of first introducing the 
practice. Mr. Huddleston contested the seat in 1870 ? 
—That is my first recollection of a carriage and four 
with orange and purple liveries. 
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2146. Mr. Tillett was against him. Did he contest 
with him ?—We followed suit. 

2147. It did not give you much concern to imitate 
the fascinating example >—No, we waited to see what 
our adversaries did to a certain extent, and in that 
matter certainly I did not touch it until Mr. Huddle- 
ston had started. 

2148. You had not ordered your modest pair then ? 
—When. : 

2149. In 1870 ?—In 1870, it was a modest pair. 

2150. Ordered already ?—No ; not until the four 
came. 

2151. You were willing to have four if it was 
expedient ?>—I thought when I saw it it would be 
necessary we should do likewise; following the ex- 
ample of an eminent Queen’s counsel, I thought I 
could not go wrong as far as the law went. 

2152. Iam not going to quarrel with your matters 
of taste in Norwich; but I should have thought you 
could have done with two horses. There is no doubt 
that excessive expenditure ought not to be incurred ?— 
I quite agree, and if I could have the whole thing to 
go over again I should take care. 

2153. Do you think, with Mr, Tillett’s popularity 
and the excellence of your principles, it was necessary 
to advertise him?—lI think in Norwich any party 
which will have large street demonstrations, which 
will excite the popular minds by bands, torchlight 
processions, and so on, one party doing it and the 
other party absolutely abstaining, the party doing it 
will have a considerable advantage over the party 
abstaining. 

2154. Of course that is a character given to the 
Norwich constituency by a gentleman of the city, 
and it is given frankly and openly; it is for the con- 
stituency to judge for itself ?—I should imagine that 
Mr. Huddleston thought so, or he would not have 
started it. 

2155. I imagine you thought so too, or you would 
not have imitated ?—Certainly we imitated so good 
an example. 

2156. I think in matters of that sort gentlemen 
should judge for themselves whether it is proper to 
imitate anything. However you think that those 
charges are, as far as you can judge, not in excess of 
what is reasonabie >—I thought they were not ex- 
cessive. The items are all given in the bill which I 
deposited with the sheriff. 

2157. NowI want to ask you have you any election 
accounts Which you can render to the Commissioners ? 
—Which election ? 

2158, For 1874 or 1875 ?—I have rendered them. 

2159. Have you rendered all you have ?—I have 
rendered all I have in 1875, and I told the secretary 
I would search for any papers I have in reference to 
1874 and he shall have them. 

2160. Have you any books in which there are only 
entries for the election of 1875 ?—Certainly, my own 
ledger and cash book. 

2161. Will you let us see them?—Certainly. It 
is my business ledger, and I shall be very glad to 
hand you in a copy, so that the secretary if he will 
favour me with a call can examine the copy with the 
original. 

2162. You may depend upon it no further scrutiny 
shall be made of it than is absolutely necessary P—We 
have no great seerets. That is a copy of my ledger 
account connected with the 1875 election. 

2163. Have you any election account connected 
with the 1874 election ?—I have ; it is not here. 

2164. Is that at our disposal ?—Certainly, it is at 
your disposal. 

2165. I want to ask a question I omitted before 
about the destroyed documents. They were burnt I 
suppose ?—They were not. 

2166. How were they destroyed >—My messenger 
acting under my instructions sold the registers and 
matters of that kind, which could go for ordinary 
waste paper, as ordinary waste paper. ‘The others 
were sent to the paper mills and pulped up. That 
was in September or October 1874 immediately after 
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the last election. I may say that the employés of the 
late registration dined off the proceeds. 

2167. [hope they enjoyedit. Was it aclerk of yours 
who had the management ?—Clerks may have assisted, 
but Mr. Copland my principal messenger cleared it, 
He asked me and I told him he might have the whole. 
He will give you the evidence as to that. 

2168. Now with reference to the mode in which 
you were put in funds for the purposes of the elec- 
tion. J will take 1873. You were, of course, from 
time to time put into funds?—Yes. The first thing 
I had to pay way 200/. to the sheriff, and I applied 
to Mr. Wm. Tillett for that, and he gave me a cheque. 
If I am to answer that I think I should have the 
account. 

2169. I do not think it will be necessary ?>—I have a 
paper here which will tell me. 

2170. Did you open a banking account for the pur- 
poses of the election ?—I did not, for this reason. 

2171. The moneys which were received on the one 
side and expended on the other for the purposes of 
the election, were, I suppose, paid into and out of 
your bankers ?— My bankers; my account shows 
everything, my ledger. 

2172. Is that an account of your own ?—Miller, 
Sons and Stevens, with Gurneys and Birbeck ? 

2173. It is not a personal account of your own ; it 
is the account of your firm ?—An account of the firm. 

2174. You were going to give me the reason ?>— 
The reason was this, that I think in the early stage 
of the matter money was wanted to pay labour at the 
central committee rooms, and I drew money from my 
own account for that purpose, and then when the 
cheque came I paid it into that account, and so it 
continued. 

2175. It was a somewhat awkward way of managing 
it ?—I think it was the only way for our purposes. 

2176. Do you really mean that ?—Yes. 

2177. Is that the usual way in which you have 
conducted, your election accounts? I suppose you 
have always done it in what you thought the most 
convenient way ?—I think that was the way in which 
it was done in 1875. 

2178. So I understand you; but was it done in 


1874 2—In 1874 I think there was a banking account 


and my ledger account as well. 

2179. A special account ?—A special account in 
the ledger, and a special banking account. 

2180. You had opened a special account P—But all 
the moneys were not paid into the separate account for 
the same reason, that is that in the first instance I 
advanced moneys, and J paid them back. 

2181. Do you really expect us to believe, or at all 
events suppose you to mean, that the most con- 
venient way of conducting an election account is to 
mix it up with the transactions of your firm. It would 
be bad enough if it were your own personal matters, 
but with the business relations of a firm it is worse >— 
My firm’s cashier was the cashier of these election 
matters, and the cheques as they came in were paid 
to him and were paid into this account. ‘The cheques 
which I drew were handed to him. He kept a 
separate account of those cheques, and that separate 
account will be before you. It may uot have been 
the most convenient but it was the course I adopted. 

2182. Of course if you think it was you are entitled 
to that opinion ?—I had no special reason for it beyond 
that. 

2183. Asa test of your own opinion, let me ask 
you, is it not a fact that in all the other elections you 
have been concerned in, you opened separate accounts ? 
—We have not. 

2184. Tell me one you did not ?—I must object to 
one. I cannot carry the instances of all the elections 
in my head. My impression is that the same plan 
was adopted in 1870, and I think in 1871. 

2185. You think so?—I shall be able on reference 
to my ledger to satisfy you on that point. 

2186. But in 1874 it was not so ?—In 1874 there 
was a separate account opened at the bankers, and 
there was also an account with me in my ledger. 
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2187. The account for 1875 is a mixed account ; 
will it, nevertheless, show us properly and regularly, 
what the items are ?—Mixed in what sense. 

2188. Mixed in the sense that all the moneys are 
paid into your firm’s account ?—That is not mixed. 

2189. Then you and I rather differ?>—No more 
than all the transactions with our clients. 

2190. You cannot treat this as an ordinary trans- 
action with a client >—It was treated in my ledger 
as an ordinary transaction. 

2191. You would not say that was a transaction 
carried on between you and your client in the ordinary 
sense of that term ?—Possibly not; it was an election 
account. 

2192. I mean that, in a general point of view, it 
was a mixed account; that is to say, that the transac- 
tions relating to the election were not ordinarily those 
that would find their way into private accounts of a 
gentleman in your position ?—It did not find its way 
into my private account, it found its way to my 
business account. 

2193. I should call it a mixed account ?—There it 
stands, as plain as A. B. C. 

2194. Do the items in the election account stand 
out, so that we may distinguish between them and the 
other accounts ?—In the ledger there is a separate 
account opened, and reference is given to the cash 
book. 

2195. Will it stand so in the bank book ?—In the 
bank book certainly every account paid in you will 
find. 

2196. Can we distinguish the cheques in the bank 
book ?—I can very easily enable you to distinguish. 

2197. On the view we could not without your 
assistance P—My assistance would not be withheld. 

2198. Do not (I mean unnecessarily) argue with 
me; I am not seeking to entrap you. I repeat what 
I said, that without, your assistance any person taking 
up your bank book would not be able to distinguish 
an item which was not an election item from an item 
which was ?>—They would not ; but you ean trace the 
cheques through my books, as you can trace any other 
cheques. 

2199. I only desire you to state what we may see 
in the books ?>—I endeavour to be plain. 

2200. I should, have thought it would be very 
desirable to keep the two accounts separate ?—It may 
be a mistake of mine. 

2201, I understand that Mr. William Tillett sup- 
plied you with election funds ?>—Yes. 

2202. Do they appear as received from him, or 
received from Mr, ‘Tillett the candidate ?—I should 
say the account.would be headed as I have headed it 
there, “ Norwich Election, 1875. To cheque deposited 
with sheriff, 200/.” That is the first cheque I re- 
ceived. 

2203. Did you get any funds from any other source 
than Mr. Tillett >—Not one shilling. 

, 2204. We have heard that on the Conservative side 
there were subscriptions; were there any on your 
side >—Certainly not. As far as the bands and things 
of that kind are concerned, there was a guarantee 
fund to raise them. ‘They never came through my 
hand. JI was determined on this occasion that every 
shilling I expended should be returned to the sheriff. 

2205. May I take it, that with those exceptions the 
election expenses of Mr. Tillett were supplied to you 
by Mr. William Tillett >—Certainly. 

2206. By his cheque ?—Certainly. 

2207. On his bankers ?—Certainly. 

2208, And paid into his account ?—Certainly. 

2209. You are not aware of any other source from 
which theywere derived ?—I am certain no other source. 

2210. So far as you know ?—I think I know all 
about it. With the exception I give you, I believe 
for bands and processions, a sum was raised by sub- 
scriptions which covered that, if never came under 
my notice. 

2211. In the election of 1868 there was an endeavour 
to meet some portion of the expense by a public sub- 
scription P—There was. 
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2212. And very properly so. Was that done on 
the present occasion >—It was not. Mr. Tillett pre- 
ferred to stand by himself, and pay his own expenses. 

2213. That was faithfully carried out ?—It was. 

- 2214. Did you follow the same plan with reference 
to Mr. Colman’s accounts? You acted for Mr. Col- 
man ?—As to what ? 

2215. As to opening the account and paying the 
moneys into your own funds?’—My impression is I 
did, but I should like to compare it with my ledger. 

- 2216. You think you did ?>—My impression is I did. 

2217. Were Mr. Colman’s expenses paid to you in 
the same way by cheque ?>—By cheque from Mr. Wil- 
liam Tillett. 

2218. Did Mr. William Tillett represent Mr. Colman 
then ?—Yes. 

2219. You were the expense agent ?—I was the 
expense agent; I applied for money. 

2220. How came Mr. William Tillet to pay Mr. 
Colman’s bill >—Mr. William Tillett is Mr. Colman’s 
private solicitor. 

2221. In that capacity you received the money ?>— 
In that capacity I received the money I expended 
through Mr. William Tillett. 

2222. All you know as a fact is that he is the private 
solicitor ; but on what principle he paid you the 
money you do not know ?—That he will explain. 

2223. At the election in 1874 Mr. Colman and 
Mr. Tillett were the Liberal candidates >—Yes. 

2224. You were the agent for both >—I was. 

2225. You say that you received cheques from 
Mr. Tillett. Were the cheques you received from Mr, 
Tillett in a lump sum for the joint expenses of 
Mr. Colman and Mr. Tillett, or were they separate 
cheques P—No distinction was made. 

2226. Then it was in a joint sum?r—A lump sum; 
as I wanted money [ applied, and the money was 
handed to me. 

2227. They both put you in funds >—All I can say 
is, Mr. William Tillett put me in funds as I required. 

2228. What might have been the understanding or 
arrangement between those gentlemen you do not 
know ?—That I do not know. ; 

2229. As far as you know, was Mr. Tillet him- 
self aware, before it was disclosed on the trial of 
the election petition, that there had been this very 
excessive employment of messengers ?—I should say 
certainly not. 

2230. If I remember rightly, Mr. Tillett stated as 
much as that before the judge, and that is your 
opinion ?—Yes, I may go further than that, and I 
can say until I got up the evidence for the defence I 
had no notion that so large a number had been em- 
ployed. 

2231. Though you had a notion that a good deal of 
money had been spent P—I never paid a shilling of it 
myself, and it never came under my notice until I 
made inquiries for that purpose. Up to within a fort- 
night of the trial I thought in the election there had 
been nothing done that could be called in question as 
illegal, that is, in the way of voiding the election. 

2232. 1 daresay my brother Commissioners will 
have something to ask you, but I will ask you to be 
good enough, if not inconvenient, to give us some 
information on the topics I have suggested ?—I shall 
be very glad; I should like to make one observation. 
In Colonel Wilkinson’s evidence yesterday he stated 
that large sums of money had been paid by the 
Liberals for the purpose of displaying cards and 
advertisement-boards, and so on; that we had in fact 
adopted the Westminster system. I wish to say that 
not one sixpence has been paid for that one purpose, 
not one sixpence has been asked for, or one sixpence 
promised, and that every shilling that has been asked 
for about the last election is comprised in my sheriff’s 
accounts. 

2233. You do not think it possible that the sheriff’s 
accounts may include, under the head of expenses, 
what Colonel Wilkinson meant ?-—There not only has 
been nothing as far as account ; there has been 
nothing paid. 
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2234. But I mean it is possible, is it not, that the 
election accounts returned to the sheriff may include 
within the items the expenditure in reference to the 
matters Colonel Wilkinson alluded to ?—There has 
not one shilling been expended in any such way. 

2235. For example, placarding ; is there no expense 
for putting up the placards ?—No, only putting the 
placards and taking down. 

2236. Was there no expense incurred on your side 
for exhibiting bills on boards ?—Not one shilling. 

2237. That you are able to say >—That I am able 
to say. 

2238. Have you collected that information from 
your ward managers ?—No ward manager would pay 
a shilling for that purpose. 

2239. Have you consulted your ward managers 
whether they issued that kind of advertisement ?—I 
have; no such system has been adopted by us in 1874 
or 1875. We have been charged with it on both 
occasions ; I wish now publicly to deny it. 

2240. Were there any exhibited in windows ?—We 
have not paid for exhibition in windows. 

2241. How many were exhibited >—Thousands. 

2242, Are you able to take upon yourself to say on 
your oath that there has been no payment in respect 
of any of those ?—I think I can pledge my oath that 
no payment has been made for a matter of the kind. 
They were only too anxious to have them. 

2243. I am very glad to hear that that is so >—We 
had applications for boards from all-sorts; as fast as 
we could make them and complete them they were 
taken out and distributed, and they comprised a great 
part of the expenditure on messengers at central com- 
mittee rooms, arranging these boards and taking them. 
The difference between you and I is this, that you 
think that there is very little work done at an elec- 
tion; I know there is. 

2244, I beg your pardon; I have had some means 
of forming an opinion ag to what work is to be done 
at an election ?—Without a large staff it is utterly 
impossible to do it. 

2245. I think by the confession of both parties, 
there has been what I characterise as a profuse and 
extravagant, and,on your own showing, a very excessive 
employment of a colourable character. You do not, 
surely, justify that ?>—No ; I should sum it up in this 
way, the Conservatives stole the horses, the Liberals 
looked over the stable door. 

2246. I suppose if there was another witness in the 
box on the Conservative side, he would return you 
the compliment. We have nothing to do with that. 
Our object is to stand clear of all party feeling, and 
judge by the evidence. I shall probably have some 
further questions to ask you, but not to-day r—I will 
prepare myself for them. 

2247. (Mr. Goldney.) Who appointed the sub- 
agents, the ward agents ?—I did. 

2248. They were all people you were well acquainted 
with ?—People I had known and people whom [| 
believed I could trust. 

2249. Had they been employed in some capacity in 
previous elections >—Some of them had. 

2250. How many of them ?—Six, I should think. 

2251. Six out of the eight ?>—Perhaps five out of 
the eight. 

2352. Have you got a list of them there ?—I have ; 
I have handed in a list to the secretary, I have one 
here. I can give them trom memory. 


22583. You say three of them were new ?—I think 
three of them. 

2254. Who were they ?—Mr. Breeze was a new 
man. 

2255. What is he ?P—In the seventh ward. 

2256. What is he? Is he a solicitor P—No, he is a 
harness maker, and knows the district well. Mr. 
Bennett, a solicitor’s clerk, was a new man. 

2257. What is that ward?—The seventh ward. 
We had the misfortune to have two new men in that 
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ward, Mr, Bennett and Mr. Breeze. Mr. Robertson 


in the first ward was a new man. i 
2258. Were Mr. Breeze, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. 


17 Aug. 1875. Robertson gentlemen who had been actively engaged 


in elections previously ?—They were gentlemen who 
took an active part in politics. \ 

2259. In a previous election had they taken att 
active part ?—That I cannot say ; T think Mr. Breeze 
did, I do not think Mr. Robertson did. As far as 
Mr. Robertson was concerned, it was an accident that 
he was appointed. 

2260. Did he take any part in the management of 
the election >—Certainly not. 

2261. Is he what you would call a green hand, 
a new hand ?—He is a gentleman who has interested 
himself a great deal about polities, but never touched 
the working of an election before, 

2262. You think not ?—I think not, 

2268. He was new to the work ?—He was new to 
the work. 

2264. Having three men new to the work what 
instructions did you give them ?—I gave them instruc- 
tions that they would have clerks, and so on, who 
understood the work. I sent down one or two for 
that purpose. 

9265. You put some of your most selected clerks 
to that ?—In the first ward; there was 4 selected clerk 
for the first ward, and in the seventh ward I sent my 
own clerk down. 

2266. Who is he >—His name is Constable. 

2267. Had he any experience in elections >—Yes, 
he has been in one or two elections. 

2268. How many ?—1874 and 1871 I should 
think. 

2269. He went down to keep them straight >—He 
went down to give his assistance. 

2270. And his experience ?—And his experience. 

2271. Did you have any printed instructions for 
ward managers generally ?—I had not. 

2272. You say you have been your own agent in 
several elections. Did you find there was a good deal 
of misunderstanding in messages, and go on, that were 
sent to ward managers >—Yes. 

2278. And it would have been a convenient form 
to have had regular printed instructions ?—I think I 
have had it on some occasions, 

2274. Have you got any copies of these printed in- 
structions left P—I think not, 

2275. You know that the printed instructions for 
the ward managers are things that you can buy in 
almost any town in England ?—I have never seen any 
of them. a ‘ 

2276. Issued by Shaw of Fetter Lane ?—I have 
never seen them. I sent round a letter to the ward 
agents instructing them on one particular myself, 

2277. Instructions to ward agents and ward mana- 
gers in printed forms are not things familiar to you P 
—No, they are not. of 

2278. It is a new idea to have them?—When I 
have used them I have drawn my own and sent them 
one. 

2279. In 1871 did you draw any ?—TI think not 
in 1871, There were some written instructions in 
1874. 

2280. Have you any copies of those ?—I have not. 

2281. They would have been useful to have kept 
for future elections P—I have not any. : 

2282. You say you have not any?r—I have not; 
I believe there were some. 

2283. How did you instruct them in 1875 ?-—I per- 
sonally instructed them. Most of them knew their 
work ; I gave them verbal instructions and they went 
to work, 

2284. What power did you give them in the way 
of spending money and employing messengers ?—Yes, 
I employed people I had very great confidence in, 
and they came to me and my cashier and received a 
cheque at the end of the election for the purpose of 
paying the expenses connected with the wards. 

2285. Did they receive a cheque on account ?— 
Yes. 
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2986. Was there one fixed amount ?—No, as the 
wards vary from 500 to 2,000. 

2287. With what they said they wanted ?—With 
what they said they wanted. I had full confidence 
in them. 

2288. Had you a cheque book or printed forms on 
which all orders were to be given P—For printing 
and stationery, and so on ? ' 

2289. Yes, for any disbursement PI had not. 

2290, That again is a piece of management that 
must be very familiar to you in a large. business, 
whether election or otherwise?—In many things I 
gave a little order, not in a printed form. 

2291. You had no cheque books like this?—I had 
no cheque books like that. ' 

2292. Have you never had them ? — Never had 
them. 

2293. Was the use of them by the Conservatives 
this time their first appearance in Norwich ?—I may, 
perhaps, sir, take a leaf out of their books. 

2294. Was it ?—It was not. | 

2295. Was it the first appearance for use in Norwich 
at any elections?—I never knew of the use of any 
cheque book of the kind. 

2296. Or heard of it?—I might have heard of it ; 
T never adopted it. 

2297. You did not know that the other side adopted 
it ?—I am not aware that other people adopted it. 

2298. It presents itself to your mind as a good 
arrangement, and one that would keep a check on the 
money spent ?—It might, perhaps, if properly carried 
out. 

. 2299. Then about the selection of the committee 
rooms, had you the same committee rooms this last 
election as you had in 1874 ?—The same chief com- 
mittee rooms. 

2300. You would have one chief committee room in 
each ward ?—Yes, the difference between us and the 
Conservatives was that they had so many principal 
agents to distribute through the city; I had eight 
only. 

2301. You had eight sub-committee rooms ?—I had 
eight sub-committee rooms, and the manager of the 
chief room looked after the other. 

2302, Who chose the chief committee room ? — 
I think they are standing committee rooms for us. 
I think of the eight I have mentioned, with the ex- 
ception of the “‘ Golden Dog,” that the Chief Commis- 
sioner mentioned, the others have been committee 
rooms of outs for some years past. 

2303: Then you had, besides the chief committee 
rooms, sub-committee rooms in the different wards ? 
—Sub-committee rooms in the different wards. 

2304, Who chose the sub-committee rooms ?—The 
manager in each ward. 

2305. That would be left in his diseretion ?—He 
would go on the old lines. 

2306. I do not suppose he would go to & Conserva- 
tive public-house, but that was left in his discretion ? 
Left in his discretion. 

2307. And the payment for them ?—And the pay- 
ment for them; there is generally a recognised tariff. 

2308. Do you know what day of the week the 
sub-committee rooms were chosen ?—No, my impres- 
sion is that they were opened on the Tuesday, the 
election being on the Friday. 

2309. You do not think any were opened before 
that ?—The chief committee rooms were opened on 
the Monday, but the sub-committee rooms were opened 
on the Friday. Some of them might have been 
opened if they were ready on the Monday, but that I 
am not prepared to say. ii 

2310. When the intelligence came to you that there 
would be a vacancy in Norwich, you found five of 
your old ward managers at hand, all your old com- 
mittee rooms ready for you to walk into, and known 
by the people. Is that so?—Yes, to a great extent; 
our machinery was in very good order, and our regis- 
ter on the last occasion was first class. 

2311. Besides your existing’ ward managers and 
your established committee rooms, had you any other 
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organisation in Norwich for the purpose of the elec- 
tion, independently of yourself and Mr. Colman and 
Mr. Tillett ?—There are ward associations in Nor- 
wich, as I explained to the Chief Commissioner. 

2312. Is there one in each ward '—I should think 
in the third ward there micht be three or four, and 
possibly one in each other ward. 

23138. Is there one central ?—No, they would be 
offshoots, calling themselves working men’s associa- 
tions. 

2314. Is there anything else ?—-Nothing else, 

2315. 1 think you mentioned before, a registration 
association ?—There are the subscribers to the Liberal 
registration fund, and there is a Liberal registration 
fund. 

2316. Who are the subscribers to that? Are they 
the organisations you have already mentioned ?—Some 
of those. They are individuals who think fit to 
subseribe towards keeping up the Liberal registra- 
tion. 

2317. I suppose there is a chairman of the Liberal 
registration fund ?—Mr, Colman is the chairman at 
the present time. 

2318. Thereis asecretary, Is that yourself ?—Yes, 
I do that. | 

2319. There is a treasurer ?—The treasurer is Mr. 
Henry Birkbeck. 

2320. In point of fact it is not a very distinct thing 
from Mr. Colman, Mr. Tillett, Mr, William Tillett, 
and yourself, and Mr, Birkbeck ? You pretty well 
have that in your own hands ‘—The distinction is, I 
think, that I do a great deal of work and get a little 
money. 

2321. It is not a separate association; it is not an 
independent association ?—Oh dear no, it simply com- 
prises the subscribers. 

2322. Besides these working men’s associations in 
each different ward, and the staff you can put your 
hand on at any moment’s notice, there is no indepen- 
dent organisation ?—None whatever. I think I should 
say we have started in the last few weeks a Liberal 
elub in Norwich, but that is subsequent to, or just about 
the time of, the late election, It had no hearing 
ou it, 

2323. What. assistance did these Liberal clubs give 
to your staff, as I may call it ?—I should think that 
the ward manager would put himself in communica- 
tion with the secretary, and in some cases the ward 
manager is secretary, I think, to the Liberal club. He 
would put himself in communication with the leading 
man there, and obtain assistance from him. 

2324. Had they any organisation in the way of 
committee room and clerks?—None whatever; they 
depended entirely on me for all that. 

2325. In fact I may take it that you and Mr. Col- 
man and Mr, Tillett, having been engaged in these 
elections, for now so many years, pretty well hold 
everything in your own hands in the way of arrange- 
ment and organisation ?—Certainly, I think I hold in 
my hands the organisation. 

2326. We have heard, in the case of your oppo- 
nents, that they have had to send to London for a 
candidate, and there are four or five of them associated 
together for different purposes ?—Yes, 

2327. Does that exist on your side ?—What exists 
on our side is this: the other side are always united, 
on our side we have two sections, and I think as far 
as my friend Mr. Tillett is concerned, he is almost 
hated more by a few of the section of that party than 
he is by the Conservatives, 

2328. I do not want to go into that at the present 
time. As far as that section of the party is concerned 
do you three gentlemen pull the strings ?—I should 
not place myself alongside those gentlemen; I should 
render them all the assistance I can. 

2329. When this vacancy occurred did not Mr. 
Tillett come forward as a matter of course ?—Mr, 
Tillett came forward for this reason, that a very large 
proportion of the Liberal electors declined to vote for 
anybody else unless Mr. Tillett. came forward. They 
felt he had been injured in 1868. 
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2330. Do not let us waste time about it, Anybody 
in Norwich would have known if there was a vacancy, 
that Mr. Tillett would be the next Liberal candidate, 
Tt was the acknowledged thing that he was to be 
the next Liberal candidate ?—That would depend on 
Mr. Tillett; Mr, Tillett was exceedingly reluctant to 
come forward at the last election. As 

2331. Mr, Tillett would be looked upon as the can- 
didate at the next yacancy ?>—I should say Mr. Tillett 
was entitled to the position, 

2332. That was acknowledged by everybody ?— 
Not everybody, acknowledged by all right-minded 
persons, 

2333, At all events your difficulty on the election 
and a vacancy occurring would not be to find a Liberal 
candidate ?—On the last occasion, 

2334, On the last occasion ?—Supposing Mr. Tillett 
willing to stand we had a man ready. 

2335. You had no anxiety as to where you should 
go and find a candidate ?—Certainly not. 

2336, Mr, Colman was already the city member ?— 
He was. 

2337. After the election of 1874 was over, it must 
have presented itself to your mind, as an intelligent 
man, that there was a considerable and an immediate 
prospect of a by election for Norwich. It did so 
happen ?—I had no reason to know that. There was 
a, time, shortly after the election, when Mr. Huddleston 
asked the question as to whether, if he took an appoint. 
ment, Mr. Tillett would oppose him. Mr. Tillett 
declined to pledge the liberal party as to what they 
would do under those circumstances. From that time 
I had no special reason to know that Mr. Huddleston 
would be made a judge. 

2338, Ido not say any special reason, but you, as 
an intelligent man, had reason to expect that a by 
election was a very probable occurrence >—I should 
put it possible occurrence. 

2339. So that it would be an object with you to 
have your staff ready at hand ?—It would be an object 
with me to have my lamp alight and trimmed on 
every occasion. 

2340. You had an experience of the working at 
all events of these five out of the eight ward managers 
at the previous election of 1874 ?—I had. 

2341. You have told us already that was an election 
at which a great deal more money was spent than you 
thought fit even to return to the sheriff. Did it occur 
to you, with the view to a possible by election, that 
you might quietly change your managers, or at all 
events prepare yourself for an election to be conducted 
without any excessive expenditure of money ?—I 
consider that a caution for me would be sufficient to 
prevent an excessive expenditure of money on the last 
occasion for this reason; I told them this, ‘‘ We shall 
“ win the elections by hnndreds, do nothing to 
*¢ jeopardise it,” 

2342. That is what you told them ?>—That is what I 
told them ; that is what I meant them to understand. 

2343. Did you refer in unmistakeable terms to 


their conduct on the previous election ?—I thought - 


there were a great many more employed than ought to 
have been employed, and they must restrict themselves 
on that oecasion, on the 1875 occasion. 

2344. You quite appreciate the way I put it to 
you P—I do. 

2345. That the responsibility on you was very great 
indeed >—Yes. 

2346. You had, so to speak, the cards in your own 
hands. You had your organisation at hand, and you 
had experienced people, and if there was one person 
who could stop excessive expenditure on your side, it 
was you?—I did my endeavours to do it; that was 
my conscientious belief ; whether they were successful 
or not I cannot say, 

2347, What arrangements did you make for canyas- 
sing ?—None whatever beyond this, that I expected 
that, as far as I wanted canvassing, the delivery of the 
voting cards would be a sufficient canvassing for my 
purposes; that is, that the persons delivering the 
voting papers would be able to trace out those who were 
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shifting, to the amount of 2,000 or 3,000, and I should 
have those voting cards returned to me with those who 
were dead and who had left the city, and that would 
have enabled me to make out, what I always make upon 
these occasions, a brief for the personation agents. 
They take them into the booth with them, and that is 
made up. From the time the cards are returned until 
the election, it very often happens that the clerks 
have to sit up one or two nights to do that. 

2348. Had you any street lists?—We had street 
lists certainly. 

2349. No canvassing book ?>—No canvassing book ; 
I did not want a canvassing book; the register was 
sufficiently marked to know what our strength was. 

2350. As registration agent you did that ?—Yes ; 
the other side could have done the same. 

2351. You had no street lists ?—In some cases the 
manager of the third ward, for instance, employed 
his own clerks to prepare a street list ; in many other 
wards they were prepared by the clerks at the central 
rooms. ‘There were street lists, but they were used 
for the purpose of seeking up voters on the day of 
the election. 

2352. Am I to understand that there was no can- 
vassing on your part of the voters previous to the 
election ?>—There was no systematic canvass. 

2353. Was there any call “on voters by anybody ?— 
Our candidate called on the different large workshops 
and manufactories in the city, and so on ; but beyond 
that there was no canvassing. 

2354. Not from’ the separate committee rooms P— 
In an exceptional case I heard of a few going out for 
that purpose, but no canvass was ever returned to me. 

2355. You had no returns P—No, I did not want it, 

2356. You based your calculations, I am to take it, 
on the register, as you had made it up at the time of 
the last registration?—Yes, at the time that the 
election occurred. 

2357. At the time of the last registration ?—Yes ; 
I had completed my marking up after the registration, 
I had them to mark up my register; I completed my 
marking up just about the time that the March election 
occurred. 

2358. Then your candidate, as I understand, did 
not go out canvassing ?—I say he did go about can- 
vassing in that way. 

2359. No house-to-house visitation ? — Certainly 
not ; he never has done it. 

2360. It was to canvass these large workshops and 
places where he would meet numbers of people to- 
gether that these carriages and horses were used ?— 
Certainly, and generally for display through the town. 

2361. And there were public meetings ?>— And 
there were public meetings, ward meetings every night, 
two in a night, three in a night. 

2362. What arrangement did you instruct your 
ward managers to make as to getting the people up to 
the poll when the election began ?—We will say now 
the men in the third ward association (some of the 
principal men there are very ardent politicians) would 


‘be up in a committee room, and they would take a 


district. They would take the book in their own 
hands. Iam giving my opponent the benefit of my ex- 
perience in matters of this kind. They would take the 
books in their hands and look after individual voters, 
bring them up in each street. 

2368. You say you had these street lists. Had you 
any arrangement to go and find out, and see if every- 
body had voted in a certain street?—There were 
what you might call captains over certain streets to 
look after the streets. . 

2364. Those captains of the streets were respon- 
sible to their ward manager for an answer whether 
a man had gone to poll ?— They would take their 
books in their pocket at 8 o’clock in the morning, and 
the probability is that the ward manager would not 
see them. They would look after that district, and 
he would not see them until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

2365. Were they responsible to their ward manager 
to see that everybody in the street was polled or not, 
or to see he was not polled ?—They would be re- 
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sponsible to see that every friend of ours was 
polled. 

2366. But also to know that the other side were 
going to the poll or not ?—No, we should mark our 
books with those who were our friends. 

2367. Those you have marked as your enemies did 
not necessarily vote against you, and did not neces- 
sarily go to the poll ?—We did not look after our 
enemies. 

2368. You did not wish to satisfy yourselves that 
they had voted ?—We did not. I did not see how 
we could do it. 

2369. Had you any means of obtaining returns 
from the different polls ?—No, I set my face against 
that; I think it is most unreliable ; I do not believe 
a system could be adopted in Norwich that you could 
depend upon. 

2370. You did not even know that so many 
hundreds or thousands had polled at 12 o’clock ?—I 
did not. I made it my duty to go round to the different 
polling places and inquire from my friends whether 
a fair proportion of our own men, as far as they could 
see by cards they had in their hands or the colours 
they displayed, was going up, and that I did more 
especially between 3 and 4 in the afternoon. 

2371. “The cards they had in their hands,” what 
did you mean by those ?—Instructions how to vote. 
Those were the cards we sent round to them all 
(handing a card to the Commissioner). 

2372. Telling them their polling places, and show- 
ing them where to make a mark ?—Yes. 

2373. Was it anybody’s business to collect those 
cards as they came to the polling place ?—No, we did 
not adopt that. 

2374. Did not anybody count the heads ‘as they 
came to the poll?—No. I tell you from the com- 
mencement to the finish it was a question between 
700 and 1,000. My printed return gave me 1,261 
majority on the register. We should have had that if 
the battle had been fairly fought. 

2375. What system did you adopt with the ward 
managers after the election was over for getting in 
their accounts ?—Ijshould think on the Saturday 
many of them saw my clerk ; they did not see me. 

2376. What was the system? You have had so 
many elections that surely this must be a matter of 
system ?—It is not a matter of system; it is rather 
free and easy; they would come to my clerk, and 


say, “I want so much money on the ground of 
“* messengers, | have arranged to pay them so and’ 
“* so,” and my cashier would come to me and get a’ 


cheque from me. 

2377. You got the account ?—Yes, which I shall 
hand in. 

2378. What was the system of getting those 
accounts in ?—They would bring the accounts up to 
my clerk. 

, 2379. There was no meeting to get them in P—No, 
they would simply come as a matter of business 
after the election, and see my clerk, and hand them 
in. 

2380. When were those accounts brought in in that 
way ?>—I should think, perhaps, they had moneys on 
account. I can tell you by reference, I think, to some 
of them. One, I see, was March the 8th; we paid the 
balance. 

2381. Who was that?—No, he did not get the 
balance then. He writes me, on March 8, “ Ihave paid 
* away about 20/.; will you kindly send me your 
“ cheque for 36/. 11s., as enclosed. I have other bills 
“ to pay, but these are pressing.” 

23882. When did they bring in their accounts ?—The 
election was on the 5th. I should say some of their 
accounts might not be in for a fortnight. 

2383. Because you told the Chief Commissioner, a 
minute or two ago, that up to a fortnight of the peti- 
tion being tried, you had no idea whatever that there 
had been that excessive employment ?—I never saw 
the list. 

2384. The petition was a little more than a month 
after the election P—I never saw the list, to tot them 
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up, to see what the totals were, until I did it for the 
purposes of the defence. 

2385. I suppose they sent in their accounts, and 
your clerk took them, and they were looked over 
before they were paid ?—They were looked over by 
my clerk. 

2386. They were looked over in a mass together ? 
—One was not looked over by itself. 

2387. It might take a day or two days, or a week, 
to go through them all ?—Oh, dear no ; in the ordi- 
nary way they would bring him the accounts, and he 
would look at them, and he would pass them. 

2388. Am I to understand that you, the chief agent, 
did not, audit these manager’s accounts ?—I saw them 
afterwards. 

2389. You did not audit them ?—No, I did not, 
not regularly audited them; I looked at, them. 

2390. You went through them subsequently with 
Mr. William Tillett ?—When they were all got to- 
gether into order, [ went through them with Mr. 
William Tillett. ; 

2391. I suppose Mr. Tillett looked to you to know 
whether they were all right or not ?—Certainly, as far 
as I can see; a great deal of the money part of the 
election I left to my cashier. 

2392. But the audit, did you leave that to your 
cashier >—I had the opportunity of going through the 
accounts; as soon as they were got into form for the 
sheriff I went through them. 

2393. Did you go through them with the vouchers ? 
—Certainly. — 

2394. Did you audit them in any sense of the word ? 
—Checking them, if that is what you mean by audit- 
ing them. 

2395. How did you satisfy yourself that in the fourth 
ward 29 messengers were employed ?—By a list of 
29 handed in, and the amount that was paid to each. 

2396. That is all ?—Yes, I could not go round to the 
different messengers and ascertain whether they had 
received the money. 

2397. Did you send for the ward managers ?—My 
clerk saw the ward managers upon them. I did not 
treat my ward managers as persons capable of putting 
down 50 and paying 10. 

2398. From your own knowledge, you cannot say 
whether any of the 29 messengers in the fourth ward 
were the same people as the 80 messengers in the fifth 
ward ?—Yes, I ean, I think, for this reason, that a 
manager of the fourth ward would not employ messen- 
gers. who lived in the fifth, because he would want 
people who understood the district. 

2399. Nobody in the fifth would understand any 
part of the fourth district ?—Certainly. 

2400. You do not mean me to take that, that no- 
body in the fifth ward would understand any part of 
the fourth ?—They would not be employed for that 
purpose. 

2401. Not nominally ?— Not nominally. I must 
leave all that to the ward manager, that he would 
employ the people best calculated to do this. 

2402. What was the audit of these accounts ?— 
Going through them with the list of the messengers 
employed and certain vouchers which they delivered 
as to the payments they had made. 

2403. The receipts for the committee rooms ?—Yes. 

2404, Did you go through those yourself ?—Yes. 

2405. All of them ?—All of them; those filed with 
the sheriff. 

2406. What was the average price ?—I cannot 
charge my memory. Sometimes two guineas, some- 
times three guineas, sometimes four guineas; the 
small houses in a street you would have for two 
guineas, and the larger house in the market place they 
wanted 18 guineas for. 

2407. The clerks, who were they? Were they 
lads ?—Many of them. 

2408. Sons of voters ?—Possibly ; I never inquired. 

2409. Any of them voters?—It may be some of 
them were voters. 

2410. Do you know any who were voters r—I think 
J could speak to one or two of my own knowledge, 
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2411. Were they grown men, likely to be voters, or 
were they lads >—There were a great many lads. 

2412. Did you give any general directions as to 
who were to be employed as clerks ?—I left that to 
my managing clerk as far as the employment of clerks. 
He is quite used to the work, and quite knows the 
men who will do the work. 

. 2413. That is at the central committee room ?— 
es. 

2414. At the district committee rooms ?—The ward 
managers would put on their own clerks. There are 
always people ready to do that. 

2415. You went to the several ward committee 
rooms ?—Yes. 

2416. Were they principally lads >—I saw a great 
many lads. 

; eth Principally lads ?—I should add principally 
ads. 

2418. What did their work consist in ?—Directing 
circulars. 

2419. And sticking up envelopes ?—Writing notes 
to the central committee room and matters of that 
kind. 

2420. It was nothing more than lad’s work ?—Re- 
ferring to the register when any one came, and so on. 
I cannot possibly define their work. 

2421. Asa matter of fact, it was only lad’s work ? 
Any intelligent boy could do it ?—It depends on the 
intelligence of the boy. Young men could do it; and 
these were young men. 

2422. Are you yourself in the corporation ?—Yes. 


2423. Are you an alderman ?—No, common coun- 
cillor. 

2424, When were you elected ?—In November 
last. 

2425. November, 1874 ?—November, 1874. 

2426. How many common councillors are there ?— 
36, I think. 


2427. And 16 aldermen ?—Yes. 

2428. Two for each ward ?—Yes. 

2429, Which is your ward ?—My ward is the 
fourth ward. 

2430. We hear that these municipal elections are 
conducted upon purely political principles ?—That is 
so. 
2431. I suppose you bring a good deal of your 
parliamentary election experience to bear upon muni- 
cipal elections ?—Occasionally for those I am in- 
terested in. 

2432. Only for those you are personally interested 
in ?—No, I gave advice and assistance all round. 

2433. The Liberal party have a committee room ? 
—Do you mean at the ward elections. 

2434. At the municipal elections ?—Certainly, if 
it is a fight out they have a committee room. 

2435. And managers ?—Yes. 

2436. And messengers ?—Yes. I think the work 
of a municipal election, if the point is contested, is 
almost equal to the work of a general election. 

2437. Messengers. are employed ?—Yes. 

2438. How many did you employ in your candida- 
ture ?—I am sure I cannot tell; I did not employ any 
myself. 

2439. How many were employed for the purpose 
of your candidature ?—I cannot tell. 

2440. Were there as many as three ?—I should 
think 13 would not be too many. 

2441. Would 30 be too many ?—I do not think 
there were 30. 

2442. Including bill-posters? — I do not think 
there would be anything like 30. I could possibly 
tell you, but [ am not sure that I could. 

2448. Printing is an item, I suppose >—Yes. 

2444, What did that come to in your case ?>—I am 
not prepared to say, perhaps 5/. 

2445. Not more ?—I think not. 

2446. Was it under 10d. ?—I should think so. 

2447. How many clerks ?—Three or four clerks, I 
suppose ; two would be sufficient. 

2448. How many were employed ?—Not above 
two, I think. 
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2449, How many Liberal candidates were standing 
for the office of common councillor in November ?— 
Two, Mr. Willis and myself. 

2450. That was in your ward. I mean all over the 
city I am speaking of my ward. 

2451. How many all over the city ?—I think there 
was a contest last time in almost every ward ; I was 
engaged especially in my own ward, 

2452. Who paid for those contests ?—They were 
paid for by subscription, except that I paid for myself 
and my colleague paid for himself. 

2453. Who paid over the rest of the city ?—A 
subscription list was entered into; the candidates and 
others subscribed. 

2454. Who were the others P—I did not collect the 


subscriptions. I think Mr. Birkbeck might subscribe, 
but Ihave no knowledge. Mr. Gurney Buxton might 
subscribe, 


2455. When you say they might you probably 
mean that they did >—They probably did. 

2456. The sitting member, Mr. Colman, of course 
was called upon ?—He was called upon, I have no 
doubt. 

2457, And responded, no doubt >No doubt he did. 

2458. Mr. Tillett, I suppose, was called upon too? 
—That I am sure I do not know; but I should think 
it possible. 

2459. You do not know ?—No, I had nothing to do 
with it; I paid for my own. 

2460. Was the employment of mesengers at munici- 
pal elections as excessive as it was at the last parlia- 
mentary election?—I should say they might have 
done with less. 

2461. Was it as excessive as you have already said 


‘it was in the parliamentary election ?—They might 


have done with less, and therefore it might have been 
excessive, 

2462. Do you mean that they ought to have done 
with less >—Well they should have done with less, 
perhaps. You are assuming that it is that number, 
but I am not assenting to that. I have no know- 
ledge of what the number was. 

2468. You know it was excessive ?—I do not know 
it was excessive. You ask me whether if 380 were 
employed that would be an excessive number. 

2464. I am asking over the city?—I think it 
possibly was. 

2465. You have no doubt of it P—AlII over the city 
I have no doubt it was. 

2466. Was the payment to a messenger the same 
for a municipal election as for a -parliamentary elee- 
tion, 8s. 6d. a day, and 5s. for the polling day -—No, 
I never heard of 5s. on the election day. 

2467. Three shillings and sixpence for an ordinary 
day’s work ?—Yes, 

2468. Have you any means of ascertaining whether 
those messengers come to the same parties for employ- 
ment both at the municipal and parliamentary elec- 
tions >—That I do not know at all. 

2469. Have you any means of ascertaining >You 
can ascertain it from the ward messengers, 

2470, Twenty-nine messengers were employed by 
you in the fourth ward ?—I have no knowledge of it. 

2471. Who will have the knowledge ?—Perhaps 
the gentleman who looked after my election, Mr, 
Ladell, who will be before you. 

2472. What part did he take in the parliamentary 
election ?—He was manager of the fourth ward. 

2478. He was also manager of the fourth ward at 
municipal elections ?—In the fourth ward, and looked 
after my election. 

2474, Is that a common occurrence, that the same 
manager looks after the same ward at a municipal 
election and at a parliamentary election -—Sometimes 
it is so, and sometimes it is not. 

2475. We have heard that up to the last year or so 
the Conservatives had a majority in the municipal 
elections ?—The Liberals had a majority up to the last 

ear or two. 

2476. And then the Conseryatives carried the 
majority of aldermen ?—They did. 
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2477. How long have the Liberals had a majority ? 
I believe since the passing of the first Reform Bill. 
At the instigation of Mr, Tillett they agreed to divide 
the aldermen. 

2478. In what proportion >—EHyen. 

2479. For how many years had that been the case ? 
—I think it was the case for several years until three 
years since. 

2480. What do you call several years ?—Perhaps 
four or five years. : 

2481. Since 1868 ?—It was existing before 1868. 

2482. A year or two before 1868? — Eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five I might perhaps put it. I 
think I recollect now that in 1860 that arrangement 
was come to. 

2483. Has that been adhered to ?—Till within the 
last three or four years. Iam not sure whether it 
ceased in 1868, or continued after 1868. 

2484. What circumstance led to its being dis- 
continued >—There was a great outery on both sides. 

2485. That matters were being compromised, and 
other people outside thought that arrangements were 
made which they were not parties to ?—Yes, 

2486, You do not suggest that one political party 
or the other upset the compromise, The two parties 
were willing to adhere to it?—I think, the Conserva- 
tives, when the aldermen came owt, determined to take 
the whole of the aldermen. 

2487. That is your impression ?—That is my im- 
pression, I believe I am pretty right. 

2488. Has it been a common custom that the 
expenses of the municipal election should be paid 
by subscription >—It has been sometimes, and some- 
times each party has paid his own. 

2489. When politics run high the contest becomes 
more expensive, and subscriptions are necessary ?—I 
am speaking of the last occasion ; there wasa subscrip- 
tion entered into, and that is the first occasion on 
which I have any knowledge that it was done. Up 
to that time each party paid his own, 

2490. Hach individual ?>—Yes. 

2491. At the last municipal election the expenses 
were much greater than they had ever been before, 
were they not ?—I do not know whether that was 
the case or not, 

2492. You have had some experience in elections, 
and when money is found by subscriptions, do you not 
think that the expenses run higher than when an 
individual finds it >—I do not know; some persoris, 
when they pay their own, are inclined to be very 
free. ; 

2493. How long did the municipal election last >— 
Three or four days. : 

2494. What did it cost you?r—I have no know- 
ledge. 

2495. Did it cost you 1004, ?—Oh, dear no, 

2496. Fifty pounds ?—It might have cost me 25/., 
or it might be 30/, I will tell you to-morrow 
morning. 

2497. And your colleague 
doubtedly. 

2498. You told us that your services to Mr. Tillett 
on the previous election had been gratuitous, and 
have been since 1868 ?—Yes. 

2499. That does not apply to Mr, Colman’s case ?>— 
No. 

2500. Has it been your practice to send the account 
to Mr. William Tillett, and then to receive a cheque 
through him, with an account, in addition, for your own 
retainer ?—No, I never considered myself retained by 
Mr. Colman; three or four months after the election 
he has made me a present. ‘hat was the casein 1871 
and I believe in 1874. I never made any charge. 

2501. You left it to him ?>—Yes, he was generous. 

2502. He understood that your services were not 
gratuitous ?>—Of course he understood it. 

2503. At the general election of 1874 your services, 
so faras Mr. Tillett were concerned, were gratuitous 
to him ?>—Undoubtedly. 

2504. The candidates amalgamated, did they not ?>— 
Yes. 
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2505. It was a joint fight ?—Yes. Mr. Colman on 
his own account made me a present. 

2506. In all cases the accounts, so far as you were 
concerned, haye been presented to Mr. W. Tillett first ? 
—Yes. 

2507. You haye never laid your account directly be- 
fore Mr. Colman or Mr. Tillett >—I have not. 

2508. I think you say that Mr. William Tillett acts 
as the solicitor for Mr. Colman ?—He does. 

2509. When you received a cheque for your money, 
you received Mr, William Tillett’s cheque ?—Yes. 

2510. It is to Mr. William Tillett you give any ex- 
planations of any items in the account that you are 
asked about ?—That is so. 

2511. You say you have lodged all the vouchers for 
these accounts with the sheriff ?—Yes. 

2512. What form are they in? Did you see the 
accounts produced by Mr. Gilbert yesterday ?—Yes, 

2518. Were they in such a form ?—No, they were 
the individual bills sent in to me and the receipts of the 
persons who received the accounts. 

2514. Am I to understand that, for instance, there 
were separate bills for each committee room ?—Separate 
bills for each committee room. 

2515. How were your ward managers paid ?—Not 
one of them made a charge, or intended to make a 
charge against Mr. Tillett on this occasion. 

2516, Did they in 1874 ?—They were paid in 1874. 

2517. At what rate were they paid ?—Solicitors 
would be paid 20 guineas. On this occasion they 
considered that this was somewhat of an offshoot from 
the other, and nothing has been charged by them, 

2518. There were personal disbursements. In what 
shape were they paid? Was there a little bill made 
out ?—No doubt there was, but my cashier will tell 

ou. 

2519. You went through these ?—Some of them I 
did. 

2520, Before you destroyed these documents relating 
to the 1874 election, and others, did you sort them 
out ?>—They were in the locker with a lot of election 
papers and the whole lot was turned out. 

2521. Did you not put out any that might be useful 
for your successor ?— What I call the important 
papers, the election accounts furnished to the sheriff 
were put into a separate bundle. They always 
keep a copy separate of the account I return to the 
sheriff. 

2522. Had you not any street lists —The street 
lists were all put together, I should consider them 
rubbish and not worth keeping. 

2523. It must bea great deal! of trouble to make 
out street, lists ?— A. street list changes every year. 
It would be much more trouble to alter one into 
another than to make a new one. 

2524. That is your experience of Norwich ?—I 
know it, it is no use whatever. 

2525. You did not sell those papers ?—I did not 
think there was anything worth keeping. Every year 
the whole face of matters changes. 

2526. To what extent ?—The register alters most 
materially, 

2527, There are 13,500 electors here. How many 
per cent. of those would change ?—I do not like to give 
a guess. j 

2528. Would it be 10 per cent. >—Much more than 


that. 

2529. Fifteen per cent.?—T should think 20 per 
cent. 

2530. Do you mean that one-fifth of the con- 
stituency changes every 12 months ?—I should not be 
at all surprised to hear that, that is the fact amongst 
the lower orders. 

9531. I am speaking of the whole register >—I am 
speaking of the whole register. 

2582. You say that there would be one fifth ?—TI am 
giving an off-hand opinion. | 

2533. You are registration agent >—I have never 
estimated it in that way, There are great changes 


‘from year to year, and I should think that between 


3,000 and 4,000 at least change. 


2534. For that reason you think that the old register 
and old street lists are of no use ?——They are simply 
waste paper. 

2535. Whom do you employ when you are getting 
up a knowledge of the different wards, new claims, 
objections, and so on ?—James Dean does all. 

_ 2536. Is he ward manager ?—No; he took no part 
in the election, except being sometimes at the central 
room. 

2537. Who would know the people who live in the 
alleys ?—There is a large stat! employed on the regis- 
tration work. 

2588. Who are the people employed on the large 
staff ?—I cannot give you their names. 

2539. You have a list of them ?—Deane no doubt 
has ; my chief duty in connexion with the registration 
is attending the courts. 

2540. Would that large staff be employed in the 
parliamentary elections at the different committee 
rooms ?—Some of them. 

2541. All of them ?—Not all; Deane, for instance, 
was not employed. 

2542. Was ihe idle >—He gave me a little help. 

2543. He was engaged in the election work ?—He 
has not been well. 

2544, As a rule they would all be employed ?— 
Most of them were valuable men. It is the same on 
both sides. 

2545, What nurober of this staff would then be in 
the eight wards ?—The registration work is worked 
from the centre, there might be seven or eight, or 
eight or nine men there. 

2546. Under what head do you find their names in 
the account ?—Under the head of messengers where 
they were employed as messengers, under the head of 
clerks where they were employed as clerks. 

2547. What class of people were they ?>—We have 
clerks who do the writing part of the business, and 
we have men who do the inquiry part of the business. 

2548. How many do you say there are altogether ? 
—Perhaps 8 or 10. 

2549. ‘Io do the whole of the city >—There may 
be some additional supernumeraries put on, but as a 
rule that would be about the number. 

2550. And paid by you ?—Yes. 

2551. Out of the Liberal registration fund ?—Yes. 

2552. Does that include their work when an election 
comes on ?—Certainly not. They are paid separately 
just the same as any other messengers or clerks. 

25538. Did you give any instructions to people who 
were managers under you, as to whether they should 
vote >—I gave no instructions whatever. 

2554. Your attention has been called on previous 
oecasions, to the question whether agents should vote 
or not ?—I have never suggested to any of them that 
they should vote, and I have never asked them to 
retrain from voting. 

2555. Did you tell them that as they were not paid 
they were at liberty ?—They would vote as a matter 
of course. 

2556. Did they vote at the general election ?—I 
do not know. 

2557. Do you think it likely that any abstained 
from voting ?—If you ask me I should think they 
voted; but I have no more knowledge of that than 
you have. 

2558. (Mr. Howard.) You told me that there was 
a difference of 9002. or 1,000/. between the sheriff’s 
return, and the account gone into with Mr. W. Tillett, 
relating to the election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

2559. Did you discuss with Mr. W. Tillett, or with 
anyone, what that difference probably had reference 
to ?—Certainly I told him what it was. 

2560. That it had reference to colourable employ- 
ment ?—No, I told him that it had reference to the 
bands, processions, and the employment of people in 
connexion with processions and matters of that kind. 

2561. Is there a similar difference in the election 
of 1875 ?—Certainly not. 

2562. Is there any difference?—There is no dif- 
ference whatever. I made up my mind in commencing 
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the 1875 election that every shilling should go into 
the sheriff’s account. 

2563. Do you say that every shilling has gone into 
the account ?—Every shilling that I have paid or 
that I am liable to pay. ; 

2564. You say that there is no difference like that 
of 1874 ?—There is not a shilling, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

2565. (Mr. Goldney.) You gave no orders to the 
ward managers as to the employment or not of 
voters >—I did not. I left it entirely to them. I 
did not think it possible to conduct the election by 
drawing a line, and saying, “You shall- not appoint 
“ an elector.” 

2566. Can you give me the amount paid for mes- 
sengers and clerks ?—Three guineas to the clerks, 
and 50/. 1s. to messengers. 

2567. There are 1,146 voters on the register there, 
and I suppose we may take it that, for that ward, 
1,050 would be the net voting power in the rough? 
—I think I can give you the net voting. I should 
think you might say about 10 per cent. 

2568. Considering that out of such an enormous 
number you would probably not poll more than half 
the number of voters, do you not think that the 23 
non-voters would have been quite enough to have 
carried out all the circulars and posted all the bills 
for 1,050 men ?—I should say that 23 would not be 
enough. 

2569. Can you estimate how many bills a man can 
carry out in a day ?—That is not the question. What 
takes up the time is, tracing out the removals; and 
one man may go two or three miles with one 
circular. 

2570. He might also go down a street and leave 
them all at consecutive houses ?>—But there are at 
least 8,000 removals, and they have to be traced out, 
and it requires a deal of labour to accomplish that. 

2571. You mean to say that 23 men could not and 
carry out the circulars‘-—If I had ordinary business 
to do from my office, 23 or 25 men might do the 
work ; but you cannot get them to do the same amount 
of work at an election as you could in your ordinary 
private business. They do the work in the heat and 
excitement of an election, and you cannot get the 
same amount of work done. 

2572. Do you mean that they like to have the bills 
and carry them into the nearest public house ?—There 
are skulkers in all armies, 

2573. You think that 23 men could not carry out 
1,050 circulars ?—It is not a fair proportion of men 
to do the work of the first ward. - 

2574. How many men should you say were 
necessary to do the work ?—I have never worked the 
first ward. I think that the manager of the first 
ward would be able to give you much better informa- 
tion than I can. 

2575. How many should you think essential ? 
There cannot be much difference in the ward ?—I 
should not have been surprised at 35 messengers for 
the first ward. 

2576. You think it would be a colourable employ- 
ment if there were more than 35 ?—I think that 35 
would be necessary. 

2577. In the second ward there were 40 non-voters ? 
—Any opinion I might give upon that is really not 
worth anything. 

2578. In the second ward the total voting power 
is 846. I suppose we may call that 800 in round 
numbers ?—You would be as competent to give an 
opinion upon that as I should. 

2579. You have the number 846. Do you not 
think that 40 non-voters could have done the work 
there >—It depends entirely upon the ward. I will 
not pledge myself as to what would be necessary for 
each ward. I cannot do it. 

2580. With all your experience, you cannot form 
an opinion as to whether 40 were enough to carry 
out 800 circulars >—If they had nothing more to do 
than carry out circulars I should say certainly they 
would be enough. ’ : 


2581. And the bills ?—But I helieve there was 
other work which the ward manager will tell you he 
had to do. 

2582. Do you give that answer as to the rest ?>— 
I give that answer as to the rest. I should ask the 
ward managers to explain that. 

2583. You mean to say that you, having been head 
agent for so many elections, cannot form an opinion 
as to what number of messengers are necessary for the 
work ?>—There may be a different set of circumstances, 
possibly, at each ward, and certainly at each election. 

2584. With your experience of so many elections, 
you cannot give an opinion on your oath as to how 
many men are necessary to be employed ?—I cannot 
give an opinion, because I consider I have not the 
data upon which to form it. 

2585. If you, with all your experience, have not 
the data, tell me whether there is any man in Nor- 
wich who has ?—Yes; I think a man who has been 
in the habit. 

2586. Give me his name ?—I was going to explain. 

2587. Give me the name of some man in Norwich 
who can give me the information ?—I was going to 
say. 

2588. No; give me the name ?—I cannot give a 
name. 

2589. Does Mr. Tillett know? — I should say 
certainly not. 

2590. Is there any man in Norwich who knows 
approximately how many messengers would be neces- 
sary to do the work ?—You must first define what 
work is to be done. 

.2591. The ordinary election work ?—It might be 
necessary to put 25 men on specific work at a specific 
time, and I think that the manager of the second ward 
might tell you that. 

2592. Is that the man who can form an opinion ?— 
No, I cannot give you the name of any one who would 
give you the information. 

2593. You know of no one in Norwich who can 
form-an opinion as to how many messengers are neces- 
sary to carry out the election work ?—Not to form any 
correct opinion. You want me to say so many were 
necessary, and that every other man was colourably 
employed. 1 cannot do that, because cach ward 
stands upon its own individual manager. 

2594. Am I to understand that you wish that to be 
taken down on the shorthand notes that you can form 
no opinion as to how many messengers are necessary’? 
—I can form an opinion to this extent, that if one man 
were influenced there were more employed than were 
necessary to do the work; but I will not fix the 
number of the excess. ; 

2595. Task you again can you give me the name of 
any single person in Norwich who can ?—I should say 
not. 

2596. That is your deliberate answer ?—That is my 
opinion. 

2597. That at Norwich elections no one can tell 
how many messengers are necessary to carry out the 
work ?—As to where absolute necessity leaves off and 
colour begins ? 

2598. That is not the question I ask you. Is there 
any person in Norwich, and if so give me his name, 
who can tell me how many men are necessary to do 
the work of the election properly in each ward 
according to the numbers, or in any ward, or on an 
average over the whole city >—I think that is a very 
difficult question for any man to answer. The ward 
managers are better able to tell you than I am. 

2599. Do you mean to say that when you told the 
managers to put on as many messengers as were 
necessary, neither you nor they had any notion what- 
ever what men were necessary ?—They would have 
a notion. 

2600. Give me the name of one who would have 
a notion ?—Al] would have a notion. 

2601. But you, the chief agent, have no notion at 
all ?—It depends upon the work in each ward. 

2602. It depends upon the number of voters >—No, 
it depends upon outside circumstances. 
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2603. You cannot form any opinion ?—I cannot 
tie myself to any opinion as to the correct number. 

2604. You are as well aware as I am that that is 
not the question. Is there any person in Norwich 
who can form an opinion as to how many messengers 
are necessary to conduct an election fairly in Norwich, 
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how many per hundred or per thousand ?—1 have 
not made the calculation myself, and I do not know 
any one who can. 

2605. You can form no idea ?—No idea beyond the 
general idea I give you. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10.15. 


THIRD DAY. 


Wednesday, 18th August 1875. 


Mr. G. A. Stevens recalled, and further examined. 


2606. (Mr. Goldney.) What was the number of 
the constituency in your ward for the municipal 
election ?—I have not the municipal election eon- 
stituency here. 

2607. About how many ?—TI should think between 
600 and 700, 

2608. You do not know how many messengers 
were employed in that ward at that election ?—1I do 
not. 

2609. I think you say that your expenses came to 
about 25/7. or 30/.?—About 30/. I think. 

2610. And of that about 5/. was for printing ?—I 
cannot say what amount was for printing. I have not 
looked into the accounts. 

2611. About that ?—I cannot say. 
or 71. 

2612. Under 10/. ?—I should think under 101. 

2613. What other expenses would there be besides 
printing and messengers ?—I would rather get my 
account, in order that you may have the best informa- 
tion I can render. 

2614. Who was the principal agent who assisted 
you in your election ?—Mr. Ladell attended to my 
committee-room business, and I did pretty well all 
the personal canvassing myself. I saw most of the 
leading parties in the ward. 

2615. And J suppose your registration staff, or 
some of them, assisted you ?— They might have 
assisted me in getting out the circulars and voting 
papers, and so on. 

2616. And showing you where the people lived ?-- 
My own knowledge would help me there. 

2617. As regards the municipal constituency, you 
have no difficulty in finding out where persons live ? 
—There would be the same system of circulars and 
things of that kind; but the fourth ward is a peculiar 
ward ; it is not so difficult as other wards. 

2618. Perhaps your estimate of one fifth changing 
every year would not apply to the fourth ward ?— 
My estimate as to the changing applies to the whole 
city. 

3619. But that would be a high average for the 
fourth ward, as I understand?—I should think it 
would. 

2620. 515 I observe, is the number on the register ? 
—tLadies have votes for the municipal election, and 
therefore probably it may be larger. 

2621. I think a man named Samuel Smith assisted 
you a great deal in your election ?—I think not. 

2622. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know Samuel 
Smith ?—I know a Samuel Smith. 

2623. (Mr. Goldney.) A retired fowl dealer ?— 
Yes. 

2624. The owner of considerable house property ? 
—He is the owner of considerable house property in 
a portion of the ward. 

2625. I think he had incurred some loss through 
Buttifant’s malpractices, had he not ?—I think he 
had. 

2626. Before that he had been a strong supporter 
of your opponents ?—In 1868 he was a supporter of 
our opponents. 
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2627. In fact he had been scheduled for bribery, 
had he not ?—I think he had, in 1868. 

2628. At the municipal election he assisted you ?— 
J am not aware that he did. I never saw him in 
connection with the election. 

2629. Not at all ?—Not at all. 

2630. Have you ever had business transactions with 
him ?—Many ; he is now a client of mine. 

2631. Was.he at that time ?—He was, and has been 
for sometime. 

2632. You know that he has considerable house 
property in the fourth ward. As he is a client of 
yours, can you tell me the extent of his property ?— 
He has, I believe, considerable cottage property in 
the fourth ward. 

2633. To what extent? Is he the owner of 50 
cottages, or 100, or 150?—Whether he is the owner 
of 20 or 30 I do not know. 

2634. Do you say it would be nearer 20 or 30 than 
100 ?—I should think so. 

2635. Do you know anything of the expenses 
incurred by the candidates in the other wards in the 
municipal elections ?—I know something about them. 

2636. Where could we get the information ? Does 
it appear in any published accounts ?—I think the 
expenses do not appear in any published accounts. 

2637. There was a subscription for them ?—There 
was a subscription for them. 

2638. Who managed that subscription ?—I think 
Mr. J. D. Smith. 

2639. And he would tell us the amount he paid 
out?—He would tell you the amount he received 
undoubtedly. 

2640. And the amount he paid too ?—Of course. 

2641. Who is J. D. Smith ?—He is a gentleman 
residing in Norwich, and he is a chemist in Magdalen 
Street. 

2642. He may not be able to give us all the infor- 
mation. Is there any ward with reference to which 
you can give us the expenses on either side ?—I paid 
the expenses of some of the wards in connexion with 
that election. 

2643. For your own party, of course, only ?—For 
my own party. 

2644. Can you give us the names of those for whom 
you paid the expenses ?—I was not prepared for this, 
and I should be obliged if you would allow me to 
search my papers. You shall have all the informa- 
tion I have upon the subject ; but I did not come 
prepared to give answers respecting municipal 
matters. 

2645. You said yesterday that this was the first 
time that there had been at all an. expensive contest 
for ward elections ?—I am not aware IJ said that. 

2646. I rather gathered that from what you said. 
Is it the case or not?—I do not know that they were 
more expensive this time than on previous occasions. 
There was a very strong fight, and if they were more 
expensive my answer would be, that there were more 
wards contested on the last occasion than on any 
other occasion that I remember. It was a general 
contest of the whole city. 
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2647. Before the last municipal contest it had been 
the practice to put on a large number of messengers 
at the ward elections ?—There have been messengers 
put on. } 

2648. A large number ?—The messengers necessary 
to do the work. 

2649. An excessive nuinber ?—I think not. 

2650. Not till the contest of 1874 ?—I am not 
aware that there was an excessive number in November 
1874; there may have been. 

2651. Atthe municipal election >—At the municipal 
election. 

2652. I understood you to say yesterday that you 
had no doubt of that ?—I think very likely there was. 

2658. I think you said yesterday you had no doubt? 
—Then I make the same statement now, 

2654. Would you apply that to the municipal 
election of 1873 ?—I really cannot carry myself back. 
It is an exceptional thing for me to interfere in muni- 
cipal elections, and I could not carry myself back so 
as to say what was done in 1873. I could ascertain 
the position of matters at that time, and give you the 
information. ; 

2655. Yesterday you said there were some men 
protecting the bands ?—Yes. 

2656. Are those expenses included in that account? 
—Are you speaking of the 1875 election ? 

2657. The 1875 election ?—Every man that I paid, 
or who was paid through me, or that I have had an 
account of, is included in that account. 

2658. Did you” pay the men who protected the 
bands ?—Certainly not. 

2659. Who did ?—My impression is, that they were 
paid by the guarantee fund. 

2660. What is that guarantee fund for bands ?— 
I cannot tell you. There was a subscription, I under- 
stood, entered into for the purpose of bands. 

2661. Did you subscribe to that ?—I did not. 

2662. Do you know who did?—No, I do not. I 
have never seen a list. 

2663. Did you ever hear any one say that he had 
subscribed a five pound note to it?—I do not think I 
ever heard any one say he had subscribed to it. 

2664. Do know who collected the subscriptions ?— 
Alfred Page, I have understood, collected the sub- 
scriptions and paid the accounts. 

2665. (Mr. Howard.) What was the amount ?— 
I do not know. J never saw an account. 

2666. Have you ever heard?—I have never seen 
an account. 

2667. (Mr. Goldney.) What: amount did you 
receive >—I have not interfered with it. 

2668. Was it in tens or hundreds of pounds ?—I 
have not heard; I have not interfered with it. I knew 
something of the kind was going on. I declined to 
pay for bands or anything that I could not properly 
put into the sheriff’s account. 

2669. (Mr. Howard.) Was it discussed beforehand 
what amount would be necessary for the purpose ?— 
No, it was not. 

2670. (Mr. Goldney.) Did it not seem to you a 
dangerous fund to be in existence, if you wished to 
conduct the election on as pure principles as possible ? 
—I know that if bands are engaged they must be paid 
for, and so with other matters. I declined, as election 
agent, to take that upon myself. 

2671. (Mr. Howord.) Did you forbid it ?—No. 

2672. Did you advise against it ?—-J did not. 

2673. (Mr. Goldney.) You see the danger arising 
from the existence of a fund managed by one or two 
people who are not responsible to the election agent, 
and who may disbursé money at the time of the elec- 
tion ?—I apprehend that the money so disbursed for 
bands and processions was provided for the purpose 
by subscriptions or guarantee. 

2674. You say there were people asking for boards 
at the central committee room, and carrying them off 
as quickly as they could be made. What number of 
boards were made?—I should think probably 1,000 
or 1,500. ; 
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2675. Who made them ?—I should say we had in 
stock a very large number of boards that had been 
used at the election of 1874. 

2676. How many, approximately, had you in 
stock ?—There was a large number, and as they were 
wanted they were sent for. 

2677. Had you 100 in stock ?—Considerably more, 
I should think. 

2678. Five hundred ?—I do not know. 

2679. Would that be about the number ?—IJ do not 
know the number we had in stock. We had a number 
of large boards, and they were utilised; we had a 
great many other boards and they were utilised; but 
I do not know how many. 

2680. Who made the new ones ?—I think Gilbert. 

2681. Does his bill for them appear in the sheriff’s 


account ?—I should say it is in the sheriff’s account, 


certainly. 

2682. “'Tradesmen’s bills” I suppose would be the 
heading ?—That would be the heading, I am not 
sure that he did the whole of them. 

2683. Here is an account, “Gilbert, carpenter, 
351. 17s. 6d. ?”—That is it. His account showing what 
were made is with the sheriff. 

2684. “Edward Flowers, 15s.” 
carpenter ?—No, I think not, / 

2685. “H. Copeland ?”—The vouchers will explain 
all that, and they are with you, 

2686. “W. Brazier,” carpenter ?— His account 
was for putting up a platform at St. Andrew’s Hall 
for the meeting. 

2687. It appears that 35/. is the only sum included 
in the sheriff’s account for boards ?—We had a large 
number of boards independent of that. 

2688. Were they all of one size ?—We had some 
very large boards and some small boards. 

2689. What price did Gilbert charge ?—I do not 
know, but it is down in his account. 

2690. These boards were cafried out and put in 
different positions >—They were put in different places 
where persons would allow them to be placed up, as 
you see boards about the city now. Where a good 
gable end could be obtained there a board was 
placed. 

2691. Can you tell me how many were put up ?— 
I should think a large number. 

2692. Several thousands ?—No, I should think not. 
I should think between 1,000 and 1,500 altogether, I 
may be over the mark, ) 

2693. Who took them out :—There were several of 
them sent round to the various committee rooms, and 
they were taken out from the various, committee 
rooms. 

2694. They were taken out to people and not to 
the messengers own homes ?—I do not know ; there 
were a great many applications for boards. 

2694. In some places I suppose you had to pay for 
‘the exhibition of boards ‘ia | stated yesterday that 
not one 6d. has been paid or ever asked for, or ever 
promised ; and I adhere to that most stoutly, , 

2696. In prominent positions in the market place 
are not boards put up by bill posters ?—The only 
hoarding paid for was a whole hoarding, belonging to 
a very staunch conservative in Norwich, Mr, Jeary, 
of London Street, and I paid him three guineas, He 
said he would not let me have it until he had first 
ascertained whether the conservatives were desirous 
of having it. f 

2697. Is that Jeary the stationer?—Jeary the 
stationer. He said, “I shall treat this as a business 
“* transaction, but I shall not let you have it before 
“ I have asked some of my own personal friends 
“ whether they are desirous of having it.” 

2698. The large boards would be nailed up ?—The 
large boards would be nailed up in prominent 
places. af 

2699. For those, did you not pay anything >—The 
only sum paid in connexion with the late election was 
the 3/. paid to Jeary. a 

2700. There would be the expense of nailing them 
up ?—All that is down in Gilbert’s account. 
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2701. He put them up ?—Some of them; and the 
messengers for the other wards put them up them- 
selves. I had no return made to me for any expense 
of nailing them up beyond what Gilbert might have 
done. 

2702. You left it to the district agents to see where 


the boards went to ?—A great number of the larger , 


boards went from the central committee room. 

2703. People were so anxious to get these boards, 
that you were not asked even to make any payment ? 
—I[ was never asked for a 6d., nor have I heard that 
anyone was asked. 

2704. There was a large number of boards ?— 
There were a large number of boards. 

2705. Did the messengers exhibit them in their 
own houses ?—I do not know where they live, and I 
never saw one in a messenger’s house. 

2706. Your attention was never attracted to the 
fact that messengers carried these away and put them 
in their own houses ?—Certainly not; I never heard 
it suggested. 

2707. (Mr. Howard.) You suggest that this was a 
voluntary offer made by people to expose these boards ? 
—tThe first thing that is done is this. You have large 
boards with bills put upon them, “ Tillett’s Com- 
mittee Rooms.” They were taken round in the first 
instance by our messengers to all the committee 
rooms, There are certain coigns of vantage in the 
city; and in all probability application was made as to 
whether boards might be put there. 

2708. Have you any doubt that application was 
made ?—I have no doubt. 

2709. You have no doubt that application was 
made to many persons who had not volunteered to 
expose them ?—=I think it is very likely. 

2710. And the boards were put up at such houses 
afterwards ?—I should say so, 

2711. Were not those large boards made for the 
purpose, if you had not had offers, of soliciting every 
opportunity of exposing them ?—Certainly not; we 
never thought of adopting the Westminster system. 

2712.. What did you want with so many ?—To get 
our candidate’s name displayed all over the city. 

2713. By having boards exposed at places other 
than the committee rooms?—We had them made 
according to the demand for them. 

2714. But the demand might have come from you ? 
—It did not come from me. 

2715, I do not mean individually, but from your 
side. In the ordinary way you knew that the form of 
advertisement is latge posters p—Yes. 

9716. Then a few boards are exhibited outside or 
inside the committee rooms ; but beyond that there is 
no demand, unless you create a demand by some 
scheme for the purpose of exhibiting them ?—The 
scheme was simply this, that I thought it advisable to 
have our candidate’s name displayed in all positions 
where it was possible to place it, and it was done with 
the consent of the party ; but, as I stated yesterday, 
not one shilling was paid in connexion with it or 
asked for it, and I adhere to it. I never had a 
suggestion made to me that they should be paid for. 

2717. You did not negociate, I suppose, with the 
various persons who exposed the boards ?—With no 
one. f 

2718. Some one must have seen them ?—I should 
think that, at certain places, messengers may have 
gone round, and asked whether they might put a 
a board there. . 

2719. Some one must have seen them to obtain 
their permission ?—But if any pay was asked for I 
should be aware of that. 

2720. I hope you would ?—I think I should, at 
least I ani sure I should: 

2721. Have you the ward manager’s accounts here ? 
—Yes. : 

2722. The whole of them?—The list of messen- 
‘gers and so on engaged. 

2723. There were ward managers accounts ren- 
dered to you after the election?No, I have no 
account rendered to me after the election. 
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2724, Did you return them to the sheriff ?—The 
sheriff has them. 

2725. Did all the ward managers render you 
accounts after the election ?—They rendered them to 
my cashier ; he took the accounts from them. 

2726. Were they detailed accounts ?—I think not. 

2727. Do you mean that they were lump sums ?— 
The inspection of the documents I have will show 
you the accounts [ received. I willtake the seventh 
ward, because there was a fuller account there than 
in some of them, 

2728. I am speaking of the. last election ?—I am 
speaking of the last election. 

2729. Are you able to tell me, from your recollec- 
tion, whether the accounts sent in by the ward 
managers were detailed accounts showing the items 
of expense ?—IJn some cases, and in some cases not. 

2730. In cases in which they were not, did you 
request to have a fuller account rendered to you ; 
otherwise you would have no check on the ward 
managers?—The mode of operation was this: they 
applied to my cashier the day after the election for 
something on account, to enable them to pay the 
labour accounts in connexion with the election, and a 
sum was paid. They afterwards saw my cashier ; 
and I believe he took a statement from them as to 
how their accounts were made out, and upon that the 
account rendered to the sheriff was made up. But 
I have here a list of all the messengers employed in 
every ward. 


2781. What I want to get at is, whether you had 
from your ward managers detailed accounts ?—I 
have no detailed accounts from the ward managers. 

2732. You had none ?—TI had none. 


2733. I must ask you, is not that a very slipshod 
and objectionable practice ? See how easy it would 
be for a corrupt or fraudulent agent to deceive you 
and everyone else, by rendering a lump-sum account, 
which, unless you scrutinized it afterwards, would 
defy detection ?—I had the ftllest confidence in the 
ward managers. 

2734. It is scarcely necessary for me to remind 
you that that is a very loose way of doing business. 
See how you would be in the hands of your ward 
managers. Supposing you were personally innocent 
of any idea of conducting the election corruptly, 
your ward agents might do the very thing you 
desired to ayoid ; and, at all events, if you do not 
check the accounts afterwards, how are you to get at 
any mischief that may have been perpetrated ?—I 
believe the ward agents rendered accounts, and pro- 
duced vouchers. 

2735. Lam speaking of accounts which would bear 
investigation, and as to which you, I presume, would 
not have paid one shilling until you were satisfied 
that they were all right. If you left it to your clerk, 
we shall see him, and can ascertain how he conducted 
the investigation. J may as well say at once that we 
shall expect that gentleman to be prepared to give 
the Commissioners an unquestionable and satisfac- 
tory reply to that part of the case; because we 
consider it one of great importance. I only want 
now to put a question that I think ought to have 
been put to you yesterday. You have made some 
suggestions about your opponents. We have sub- 
jected you to a long examination with reference to 
the conduct of your own party. I desire now to give 
you the fullest opportunity of saying anything further 
you may have to say about your opponents. Is there 
anything else you have to say as to them ? It is fair 
that you should have that opportunity ?—The only 
observation that I am desirous of making is, that [ 
believe, from information that was conveyed to me 
from almost all quarters of the city, that very large 
numbers of men were employed, and, I believe, 
employed by every district manager ; that those men 
were in. no way in, proportion to the number of 
yoters in the district ; that, if my information be 
correct, the bulk of the voters. employed by the other 
side were in the seventh and eighth wards; and also, if 
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my information be correct, the number employed in 
those two wards would be 800 and 1,000. 

2736. (Mr. Goldney.) You are talking of the 
election of 1875 ?—I am talking of the election of 
1875. Of the other districts I have heard less. I 
have had tickets in my hand issued there, and I may 
say in almost all the other districts, but as to the 
numbers engaged I have no knowledge. But common 
report, so far as the seventh and eighth wards are 
concerned, informs me that there must have been a 
very large number. 

2737. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any observation 
that you desire to make with reference to your oppo- 
nents, as to any other form, or supposed form, of 
bribery or corruption at the election ?—No. 

2738. Have you any reason to believe that any 
form of corruption was practised by them other than 
that you have mentioned —I have had no information 
of any other kind of individual corruption. 

2739. Is the observation you have just made appli- 
cable to the 1874 election as well?—I heard of no 
case of direct bribery in 1874. 

2740. Did you hear of any transactions which 
would have imperilled the election, if looked into ?— 
[ heard of similar cases in 1874 to those of 1875. 

2741. You mean the colourable employment °of 
messengers P—Yes. | 

2742. I suppose the same rumours prevailed on 
both sides on that part of the case ?—On that part of 
the case. 

2743. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you hear of any direct 
bribery at the election ?—I heard of no direct money 
payment for votes. 

2744. Not in the way suggested in 1868 ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

2745. Or of any treating ?—I heard of little or no 
treating. 

2746. At the election ?—At the election. 

2747. So far as you could judge, were the public 
houses fairly well conducted on the polling day ?— 
Yes. At the two elections of 1874 and 1875 there 
was greater quietness and less drunkenness than at 
any other time, so far as I can say. 

2748. (Mr. Howard.) Do you believe that the 
“ messenger trick” (by which name I think we may 
agree to call it) had any existence before the election 
of 1874 f—I think there was a considerable employ- 
ment of voters. I can searcely call it excessive. 

2749, But there was employment of voters at the 
municipal election before 1870 ?—Yes. 

2750. Is it your idea that the original practice 
had its birth in municipal contests ?—I think perhaps 
if might. 

275\. Following, but not preceding, the Royal 
Commission of 1869 ?—I think it might have existed, 
Yes, it would follow the Commission of 1869. 

2752. ‘The Royal Commission of 1869 had sat upon 
important charges of bribery, and had scheduled 
certain persons; but as soon as the Commissioners 
had taken their leave, and had made their report, it 
seems to have been thought that there must be bribery 
in another shape, and then the messenger trick was 
resorted to. Is that your idea?—There has been a 
larger number of eniployés since that time, possibly, 
than before, 

2753. Have you a doubt that, inasmuch as direct 
bribery which had been detected to a large extent 
and punished could not be safely practised, the 
“messenger trick ” took its place, and has been since 
in practice ; have you any doubt that that may be 
the truth of the case?—Of my own knowledge I 
cannot say. 

2754. Lask for your judgment only, to the best of 
your ability ?—I think it is just possible that that 
may be the case. " 

2755. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When, according to your 
recollection, was this system of employing a great 
many messengers first introduced ?—I think a larger 
number of messengers were employed in 1874 than in 
any other election I have known, 
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2756. Have you heard Mr. Mendham say that the 
practice of employing an excessive number had 
existed for many years ?—I have no knowledge of a 
system of that kind existing. 

2757. I find that you employed 11 ward managers. 
Here is a list which you seem to have handed in to 
ao eat ?—I have no doubt you are perfectly 
right. 

2758. Look at the list ?—Yes, that is correct. 

2759. You employed 11 ward managers ?—We had 
eight wards, and in some wards we employed two 
actual managers. 

2760. In the seventh ward you employed three 
managers ?—Yes; there was an off committee room 
quite out of the city. The seventh ward is a very 
large ward, and there is an outlying district called 
Catton, which bad a committee room, and we had a 
manager at that committee room; it is a very large 
district indeed. 

2761. What did you pay your managers ? — 
Nothing. 

2762. Their services were gratuitous ? — There 
services were gratuitous. 

2763. From the paper which has been handed in 
by the conservative agent, Mr. Gilbert, it appears that 
they employed 21 ?—Yes; they adopted a different 
system ; they appointed a manager to every district, 
and three in excess of the districts. The city is 
divided for voting purposes into 18 districts, and they, 
instead of taking the old ward system, took the new 
district system, and put a manager into each 
district. 

2764. According to the paper which has been 
handed in they appointed only 18, but I understand 
from Mr. Gilbert that they really appointed 21 ?— 
Yes. 

2765. Was there a polling place for each of the 
divisions >—Yes; I think there is a polling place in 
each of those districts. 

2766. Did any of your ward managers refuse to 
give accounts of the number of persons they em- 
ployed ?—No; as soon as I sent for them they all 
brought the accounts in, and handed them to my 
cashier. 

2767. What class of persons were employed by you 
as managers ?—lIn the first ward, there was Mr. Robert- 
son, an upholsterer ; in the second ward, Mr. Alfred 
Kent, a solicitor in Norwich ; in the third ward, 
Mr. George Brock, managing clerk to a large firm 
of solicitors in Norwich ; in the fourth ward, Mr. Ladell, 
articled clerk to a solicitor in the city; in the fifth 
ward, which is a large ward, my partner’s son, 
Mr. William Miller, and another clerk of mine, 
Mr. M. Roche ; in the sixth ward, Mr. Samuel Easter, 
who is, I believe, clerk at Colman’s works; in the 
seventh ward, Mr. Samuel Bennett, one of the 
managing clerks of Mr. W. H. Tillett; and a 
Mr. Breeze assisted Mr. Bennett, having a local 
knowledge of the ward; he resides in the ward; 
Mr. Coleby, who took the outlying districts, is a clerk 
of my own; in the eighth ward, the manager was 
Mr. William Hunter, an auctioneer in this city, and 
one of the town council. 

2768. Would 11 ward managers be sufficient to 
conduct the business of the election ?—There would 
be two systems. My system was, having a centre, and 
having offshoots from that centre. Their system 
appeared to be to make each district a centre by itself. 
With all due deference, I think my system is the better 
system. 

2769. We hear from Mr. Gilbert, that the conser- 
vative ward managers were paid two guineas a day 
before the election, and four guineas on the day of 
election. Is that an unusual amount of money to 
pay ?—I should think, for persons in the position of 
the gentlemen who acted, that would not be out of the 
way, certainly not for the majority of them. Some of 
them are professional gentlemen, and if they took any 
money at all, that would not be out of the way, I 
think. 
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2770. Was there, according to your judgment, an 
unusual number of clerks employed at the last election ? 
—I think not on our side. 

2771. On their side?—I have no knowledge of 
their clerks, Our own were working on one or two 
occasions all night ; and of course they have so much 
an hour overtime, which makes their pay more than it 
would be in the ordinary way. 

2772. I understood you to say yesterday that you 
had tested the registers, and that you were able to 
form an opinion that the liberal majority would be 
1,200 ?—If the election had been fairly conducted I 
repeat what I said yesterday, that the liberal candidate 
would have been returned by a majority of, I believe, 
1,200. 

_ 2773. (Mr. Howard.) Are we to understand that 
you think there would have been that majority if each 
side had not practised the messenger trick ?—If both 
sides had done nothing of the kind I believe that the 

‘liberal candidate would have been returned by 1,200 
majority. The statement I prepared on that register 

‘shows it, if the Chief Commissioner doubts my asser- 
tion. 

2774. No, I do not?—I thought there was some- 
thing indicative of that. 

2775. No, I am asking you ?—We had an excep- 

‘ tionally good register on the last revision. The whole 
of the conservative journals in Norwich admitted the 

‘fact, that the conservative interest had lost considerably 
on that revision, and that it was utterly futile for a 
conservative candidate to contest the election. 

2776. Does it not appear to you that, as the mes- 
senger trick was practised by both sides, and apparently 
practised almost equally on both sides, it is the same 

thing, for the purpose of winning or losing, as if both 
had abstained altogether ?—I do not admit your 
premises. 

2777. That will be a question for us to decide after 
hearing all the evidence?—I am starting with the 
assumption (which I think will be borne out by-and- 
by), that at least 2,000 were employed on the other 
side. 

2778. 1 wish you had said that before ?—I indicated 
that before, 

2779. You have hitherto put it in very general 
terms ; this is the first time you have reduced it to 
figures >—But I gave a calculation to your secretary. 

2780. Now you have reduced your statement into 
figures, tell me how many messengers you believe were 
employed on your side ?—I believe I have given the 
facts. 

2781. You have not put it into figures in my hear- 
ing ?—I have given you, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, the number of messengers employed in each 
ward. 

_ 2782. Have you given the bill posters ?—I have 

given you the total, and you can treat them all as 

messengers, 120 in the centre committee room for all 
purposes connected with the election. You can add 

120 to the figures given in the tabular statement. 

2783. (Mr. Goldney.) '749 ?—749 altogether. 

2784, The exact number would be 869?—I have a 
right to eliminate from them (and the other side may 
do the same) those who are non-voters, and the non- 
voters there form one third of the whole of those 
employed on our side. 


2785. (Mr. Howard.) You think that the other — 


side employed 1,000 more.?—I should say so, certainly. 
I do not say that that 1,000 voted for the conservatives. 

2786. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say you have handed 
in to the secretary a paper, showing the numbers 
employed ?—Yes, a table showing every man employed 
and the voting power in each ward in which they 
were employed; and I have here a list of names 
corresponding to those numbers. 

2787. Have you here the original list. of which you 

gave a copy to the secretary ?—Yes, I have. 
' 2788. You read that list before to the Com- 
missioners ?-—-I think you took me through that 
yesterday. I have it here. Here is a draft of it, 
some of it in pencil and some of it in ink. 
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2789. Perhaps it will be more convenient to have 
it upon the shorthand writer’s notes, if you would read 
it in the tabular form you have mentioned ?—Do you 
wish me to discriminate between voters and non- 
voters ? 

2790. Yes ?—It must be taken cum grano. I have 
used my best exertions to obtain the names of those 
who are voters. 

2791. You need not mention the expenses, but 
simply the voting power, and the numbers employed 
in each ward ?—In the first ward the voting power is 
1,146; there were 75 employed, 52 voters, 23 1on- 
voters. In the second ward the voting power is 846; 
there were 53 employed, 13 voters, 40 non-voters. 
In the third ward the voting power is 4,378; there were 
124 employed, 95 voters, 29 non-voters. In the fourth 
ward the voting power is 515; there were 29 employed, 
17 voters, 12 non-voters. In the fifth ward the voting 
power is 1,181; there were 80 employed, 41 voters, 
39 non-voters. In the sixth ward the voting power is 
2,593; and there were employed 120; 72 voters, and 
48 non-voters. In the seventh ward the voting power 
is 2,781 ; there were 147 employed, 98 voters, and 49 
non-voters. In the eighth ward the voting power is 
1,515 ; and there were 121 employed, 98 voters, 
29 non-voters ; making a total of voting power 14,954. 
The number employed in the wards 749; voters 48], 
non-voters 268. 

2792. Do you mean net voting power ?—My figures 
represent gross voting power. You.may take about 
10 per cent. off that. ' 

2793. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In your judgment how 
much would you deduct from the gross voting power 
in order to get at the real voting power ?—I should 
think 10 per cent. would be about correct. 

2794. You say you destroyed some papers in the 
autumn of 1874 ?—In October 1874 I cleared out all 
my election and registration papers. 

2795. Papers relating to the election of 1874?— 
Papers relating to the election of 1874. 

2796. Was there anything in those papers that you 
wished to conceal ?—I had no such notion in my 
mind. ‘They certainly were put away as matters that 
were not required at that time. I thought the whole 
election had been closed ; I had completed the accounts, 
the whole thing was at an end, and they were taken 
away as other papers were taken away. 1! wish that 
to be most distinctly understood. 


2797. Was it not very early after the election of 


1874 ?—The election of 1874 was in February ; my 
accounts were closed in May, and having a clear out, 
T did not think it advisable to keep them. 

2798. Is your office very small, or why did you 
hasten to clear out >—There was a clear out, and they 
went with the others. I may say I had it in my mind 
to be freed from all politics and from any party action. 

2799. You were thinking at the time of giving up 
the agency of the liberal party ?—Yes. 

2800, Did you expect afterwards to be appointed, 
if you gave it up?—That did not enter into my mind 
at all. 

2801. Did it not occur to you that, if you resigned, 
some one would be appointed to succeed you, and that 
those papers might be useful to him ?—He would 
have the whole of the materials from the last year, so 
far as the registration was concerned. 

2802. (Mr. Howard.) Who was the next agent 
designate ?—I have no idea. 

2803. You had some one in your eye ?—I had no 
one in my eye. 

2804. Or in anyone else’s eye?—Or in anyone 
else’s eye. I have no notion who would be appointed 
if I were to resign now. 

2805. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Why were you desirous 
of resigning ?—I was not desirous of going on with 
it. It has been quite sufficient worry to me, and I 
was desirous to be free from it. 

2806. (Mr. Howard.) It has not been much less 
since ?—It has not been much less since. I was in 
the same mind that I am now. 
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2807. Do you think you shall act upon it now ?— 
T have not the slightest doubt about it. 

2808. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Are you aware of any 
corrupt practices by the liberal party at the last 
election ?—I think it was as pure as possible. I 
have never heard of a single case, and I do not believe 
in a single case. 

2809. Did you hear Mr. Gilbert’s evidence ?—I 
heard it, generally. 

2810. Did you hear him say that there was a case 
of treating at the “* Adelaide ”?—I heard him say some- 
thing about treating at the “ Adelaide,” but I do not 
believe in it for one moment. I heard there was 
treating at Eaton. I investigated that upon the peti- 
tion, and I satisfied myself that there was nothing in it. 

2811. Did you make inquiries about the “‘ Adelaide” 
case ?—Yes, [ made inquiries of the ward manager, 
and he will be here. 

2812. (Mr. Howard.) What is his name ?>—Hunter. 

2813. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What did you learn from 
him ?—That there was no foundation for the charge 
of treating voters at the “ Adelaide.” 

2814, (Mr. Howard.) Did you go to the “‘ Adelaide?” 
—TI have been to the “ Adelaide.” 

2815. Did you go for that purpose ?—No; I saw 
Hunter for that purpose. 

2816. You took his word ?—I thought he would 
have a knowledge of any treating. I investigated 
that, and I am satisfied there is absolutely nothing 
in it. et 

2817. In consequence of the turn the inquiry took 
before Mr. Justice Lush, that matter was not, gone 
into P—It was not. 

2818. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What have you to say 
about the Eaton case ?—I saw the parties alleged to 
have treated, and they assured me that there was 
nothing in it, and that they were quite prepared to 
come before the court, and positively deny it. They 
will be before the Commissioners. 

2819. With regard to intimidation, did your side 
do anything against the other side ?—The case of the 
« Perseverance ” has been mentioned. 

2820. (Mr. Howard.) And the “ Robin Hood ?’— 
The “Robin Hood” was one, and the “Grapes” 
another. I have no knowledge of any intimidation 
going on at those three places. I was.there between 
three and four o’clock, and the people seemed all 
good-tempered, and J saw nothing likely to lead to 
2 riot. 

2821. Do you deny that there was an organised 
body of roughs of the liberal party at the poll ?—That 
I demur to. Ido not think there was any organised 
party. 

2822. Have you any means of knowing ?—I refused 
to employ any roughs on the election day. 

2823. Probably you would not be consulted as to 
the details. You have suggested that the conservatives 
had a certain number of roughs at their disposal ?—- 
Not on the election day. On a particular day I saw 
them. 

2824. Tell me whether during the election, before 
or on the polling day, the liberal party to your 
knowledge had roughs at their disposal, and whether 
they acted or not ?—The only occasion on which I 
knew of the presence of parties in the shape of roughs 
was at the meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall, where a 
number were employed to guard the doors. From 
that time I have no knowledge of any being employed, 
and that was at an early stage of the election. 

2825. You can only expect roughs to act as roughs ? 
—But if we are met by them there is only one way 
of repelling them. 

2826. It brings elections into discredit to have 
disturbances created by such fellows ?—I quite agree 
with you. 

2827. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you ever hear of roughs 
using iron cudgels ?—I believe it is a pure invention. 
I do not believe it in any way whatever. Iron cudgels 
are things I have never seen. 

2828. (Mr. Howard.) And I hope have not felt ?— 
Certainly not. i 
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2829. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You did not pay for any ? 
—Nothing of the kind. 

2830. Who made the suggestion ?—I have no 
knowledge of there being any truth in the suggestion, 
but, coming from Mr. Gilbert, there may be a foun- 
dation for it. 

2831. You mean that, as Mr. Gilbert says it, there 
must be some truth in it ?—If he says it he has received 
information from some one, and no doubt he believes 
that what he says is right. 

2832. Did you see the “ Grapes” ‘after this mob 
and those roughs are supposed to ‘have been there ? 
—I have not the good fortune to even know the 
“ Grapes.” 

2833. It was one of the conservative committee 
rooms ?>—It was one of the conservative committee 
rooms, where I understand that 150 or 200 men were 
employed. 

2834. (Mr. Howard.) From which the committee 
had to make their escape to avoid the cudgels ?—I am 
afraid that the men were not there for the purpose 
of protecting them. ' 

2835. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What has been the practice 
as to“the conveyance of voters’ at Norwich ?—I have 
never known an election in which cabs haye not been 
engaged for the conveyance of yoters to the poll. 
That was perfectly legal until the Act of 1868, I 
believe. We discussed it in 1868, and it was then, 
I think, decided that they should not be employed in 
1868. But nevertheless there were a great number 
of them employed on the conservative side most fully, 
and on our side they were employed by different 
gentlemen who employed them themselves, and lent 
their own carriages for the purpose. I could not see 
much difference between that and the agents boldly 
doing it if it was to be done. I have myself done it, 
and placed it in the sheriff’s account. 

2836. Have you been advised that the parties em- 
ploying the conveyances might be liable to penalty ?— 
I had some doubts about it, and I was advised by 
counsel that supposing my side did not employ cabs 
and the other side employed them, and by reason of 
our not employing them the others won the election, 
we should have no remedy against them because it is 
not a corrupt practice under the Act. 

2837. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Before you employed cabs 
did you learn that the conservative party were em- 
ploying them ?—Yes, I had intimations brought to 
me that almost all the cabs in the city were engaged 
by a gentleman on behalf of the conservative party. 

2838. Was that true ?—I found it was true in 
many instances, but all these things are exaggerated. 

2839. Were there a great proportion of cabs em- 
ployed ?—A great proportion were employed, inas- 
much as we had to send to Yarmouth and Lowestoft 
for cabs. 

/+ 2840. (Mr. Howard.) How did you bring them ? 
—By road. 

2841. Do you say you were advised by counsel ?— 
We were advised by counsel. 

2842. Was the idea at all started that, although 

‘the hire of vehicles is only an irregular practice 
which subjects persons to certain penalties, and pro- 
bably in the ordinary sense would not imperil an 
election, yet supposing there was an_ indiscrimi- 
nate and extravagant employment of vehicles, it 
might perhaps vacate the seat ?—If the vehicle was 
employed for the purpose of the vote that would do it. 

2843. I presume that counsel who adyised you did 
not further advise you in that direction ?—No, I do 
not think he did take that view of it. — 

2844. He left you to your own devices ?—The view 
of counsel was this, that if you induce a voter by the 
fact of giving him a ride in a cab to yote for you, that 
would be a corrupt practice. be ie 

2845. You see how easily the irregular practice 
may slip into the corrupt practice, and imperil the seat. 
You see how necessary it is to be on your guard 
against doing anything contrary to the Act of Par- 
liament ?—Election agents have a most difficult task 
to perform. Keeping within the four corners of the., 
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Act of Parliament means in every case losing the 
election, 

_ 2846. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who were the candidates 
on the conservative side in 1874 ?—-Mr. Huddleston 
and Sir Henry Stracey. 

2847. Do you mean the eminent barrister who is 
now a judge >—The same. 

2848. Mr. Huddleston, who was a very eminent 
Queen’s Counsel, allowed the practice to be adopted 
on his side to such an extent that you were obliged 
to send oyer to Yarmouth and Lowestoft for cabs ?— 
I cannot adopt that, because the agent on the other 
side put 80/, in his account, but they were for cabs 
not used for the conveyance of voters to the poll. 
How they were paid for J think you will have infor- 
mation of before this inquiry is closed. There was 
80/. for carriages used in connexion with the election, 
but not for the conveyance of voters to the poll. 

2849. Cabs and carriages were in use ?—Un- 
doubtedly, with the party colours on all day long. 

2850, (Mr. Howard.) What were the colours ?— 
Ours are blue and white. 

2851. Then you stole the conservative colours ?p— 
No, they have been ours from time immemorial. We 
are such an old city that probably at some time or 
other somebody stole ours. | 

2852. (Mr. Goldney.) What are the other colours ? 
—Orange and purple. Their bills would be red. 

2853. (Mr. Howard.) What are your bills ?—Blue 
and white. 

2854, (Mr. Goldney.) You gave the secretary a 
marked copy of your register >—Yes. 

2855. There are some marks against the names in 
red ink and some in black ?—Yes; I have put a 
notice upon it as to what those marks indicate. The 
red marks indicate liberals, the blue marks conser- 
vatives, “d” indicates doubtful, and the “n” indi- 
cates neuters. 

2856. That is the register you refer to ?—Yes ; 
if you would like to know how that is compiled, it is 
compiled from the lists upon the books of the 1870 
and 1871 elections, in which there was open voting. 
We ascertained everybody from that. All those who 
are on the present register are so marked as they then 
voted. All persons who are subsequently on are 
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marked as claiming through me to be placed on the 
register, or claiming through the others to be on the 
register, and claiming through me to sustain their votes 
or objections. The residue is obtained from a house- 
to-house call and getting information from neighbours. 

2857. Through that staff which you mentioned 
yesterday °—Through that staff which I mentioned 
yesterday. 

2858. (Mr. Howard.) Did your clerk, or you, pay 
the ward managers the accounts ?—My cashier paid 
everything. 

2859. We may expect him to tell us that he made 
4 proper investigation of the accounts before he paid 
them ?—I expect so. 

2860. We shall see what he says as to that ?—You 
will see what he says as to that. 

2861. Have you here, or if not, can you get, a 
list of the names of the persons who exposed the 
boards, or any of them ?—I have no knowledge. 

2862. Have you any means of getting at it ?—I 
have no means of getting at it. 

2863. Perhaps you will try and accommodate the 
Commissioners by inquiring of your ward managers ? 
—I will try, but they were so numerous, and they were 
taken away so quickly. I will tell you where the main 
boards were—at certain coigns of vantage in the city. 

2864. All I am asking for is a few—half-a-dozen— 
whom we want to have ?-—I can find out some dozen 
who had boards. 

2865. If you give us a dozen names we shall be 
obliged. 

2866. (Mr. Goldney.) Then you will let the secre- 
tary have the accounts of the municipal election ?— 
All the accounts I have. 

2867. Whether your own or any other accounts ?— 
Gs: 

2868. (Mr. Howard.) And at your convenience 
you will tell us a little more about the items ?—Yes ; 
perhaps it will be convenient for me to go through 
the books with the secretary. 

2869. Whatever enables you to do it best, do it >—I 
will take the opportunity of going through the books 
with the secretary, when he has half-an-hour to spare, 
and if he reports to the Commissioners, and they 
want to see me, I shall be happy to attend, 
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2870. (Mr. Goldney.) You are the son of the late 
Sir Samuel Bignold, I believe p—Yes. 

2871. Yow have been resident in the neighbourhood 
of Norwich a great number of years ?—I am a visitor 
here. I have not resided here for 15 years. 

2872. But you are constantly in the neighbourhood? 
—tThree or four times in the year. 

2878. You are very well acquainted with the 
politics of the city of Norwich ?—Yes. 

2874. And with Norwich ?—I am a freeman of the 
parish of St. Stephen’s. 

2875. What is the first election that you took any 
active part in ?—1854. 

2876. We may take it that from that time down to 
the last election you have been more or less actively 
engaged, and taken an active part in all the parlia- 
mentary elections ?—AlIl but one. 

2877. Which one was that >—1861. 

2878. Have you taken any part in the municipal 
elections >—No. 

2879. We have heard from Colonel Wilkinson that 
on the Wednesday or ‘Thursday in the week previous 
to the polling day of the 1875 election, you saw him 
with Mr. John Bignold and Mr. Birkbeck, and I think 
some other gentleman, in London ?—On the Tuesday 
afternoon. 

2880. I believe you first made the proposition to 
him to come forward for this city ?—Mr. Birkbeck 
was not present on that occasion, I think I was alone. 
I am not quite sure whether I was not alone on the 
first occasion, or whether my brother was present part 
of the time. I know he was obliged to leave. 

2881. You had subsequent interviews with him in 
London ?—On the following day my brother, 
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Mr. Birkbeck, and myself had the interview to which 
Colonel Wilkinson alluded. 

2882. The result of those interviews was that he 
eventually stood for the city ?—It was. 

2883. Had you any meetings in the city relative to 
bringing forward a conservative candidate before you 
went to town ?—No. 

2884. From whom did you get the idea of calling 
on Colonel Wilkinson?—I have known Colonel 
Wilkinson, and he has been as it were acquainted with 
Norwich; he has ‘many friends in Norwich ; he was 
related to Norwich people, and knew Norwich people. 
He has been counsel in Norwich election petitions, 
and has come across me in that way, and I knew he 
wished to enter parliament and I thought he would 
be a very good candidate. 

2885. Before you saw him did you discuss the 
matter with any other leading persons in Norwich ?— 
With Mr. Birkbeck. 

2886. Did you at that time see the principal persons 
in Norwich to whom you would resort for any 
opinion or advice with regard to bringing forward a 
candidate ?—I think I discussed it, now you mention 
it, among others, with Colonel Bignold, and with 
Mr. E. C. Bailey. Those would be the persons I 
should rely on for a guiding opinion. 

2887. Had you prepared yourself any time before 
for a vacancy? Had you expected a vacancy any 
time before ?—We did not. It took us by surprise ; 
although the papers had made the announcement, it 
took me absolutely and completely by surprise. 

2888. After having fixed on your candidate you 
appear to have selected your agent ?—After having 
fixed on the candidate we selected the agent. 
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2889. What led to your fixing on Mr. Gilbert, who 
is a comparatively inexperienced man, having been 
only a short time in Norwich, as your chief agent ?— 
There was a meeting of the conservative party. 

2890. Where was that held ?—At Mr. Bailey's. 
Colonel Wilkinson was first applied to on the Tues- 
day ; on the Wednesday he agreed to stand, on the 
Thursday he came down to Norwich ; but I came 
down to Norwich on the Wednesday, and I summoned 
a meeting, by telegram, at Mr. Bailey’s on the Wednes- 
day night. 

2891. lt was at that meeting that Mr. Gilbert was 
selected ?—It was at that meeting that Mr. Gilbert 
was selected. 

2892. Did Mr. Gilbert attend that meeting >—He 
did not. You asked me how it was we came to select 
him. 

2893. Yes ?—The subject of course of an agent 
was a very important one, and that was discussed at 
the meeting. Mr. Sparrow had been the previous 
agent, and we sent a message to Mr. Sparrow. We 
heard he was unwell, and we sent a message to him, 
and we waited until the reply came. The reply was 
brought into the room, and although I understand it 
has been contradicted, I heard it myself. The reply 
brought into the room was that Mr. Sparrow was 
very unwell, that he could undertake the agency as 
far as the office work was concerned, but that he was 
troubled with great hoarseness and could not attend 
any meetings, or take the usual part which an agent 
would take. When that message was given, it 
then devolved on us to say who else we should have, 
because Mr. Sparrow had been agent before, and there 


.was no reason that he should not be agent again, 


although I may say the same agent is rarely agent at 
two elections. 

2894. On the conservative side ?—On the con- 
servative side. I then proposed a gentleman to the 
meeting. - 

2895. Did you propose Mr. Gilbert >—No, I pro- 
posed Mr. James Stark Skipper, who was present, and 
{asked him if he would accept it. He isa very old 
solicitor in Norwich, and always has been very 
prominent in polities; he had been agent on a 
previous occasion ; he refused it. And I may say the 
whole meeting would have welcomed Mr. Bailey’s 
appointment, and it was suggested to Mr. Bailey, 
perhaps the best head we have on our side, to accept 
it if he could, but his business engagements were 
such that he could not. Then I think it was myself 
who suggested Mr. Gilbert. 

2896. Did Mr. Skipper refuse it ?—He refused it. 

2897. Then you think you suggested Mr. Gilbert ? 
—I think it was me. Mr. Gilbert is a member of a 
very prominent firm of solicitors in this city, and 
although I had no acquaintance with him,—I had never 
spoken to him but once in my life before that day,—yet 
still he was a bustling active enterprising young man, 
and I saw no reason why he should not be adopted. 
Mr. Chittock would not accept the agency. 

2898. He had been concerned before ?—Mr. Chit- 
tock had been concerned before. 

2898a. Can you give any reason why the same 
agent has not usually acted in Norwich elections 
two elections running ?—I cannot. There has been 
such a multiplicity of agents, there has been such 
a division of the conservative party, it has caused 
them to break away first on the one side and then on 
the other. I could give you the names of all the 
gentlemen who employed them and who engaged 
them in every instance, but I cannot account for the 
reason why they refused the next time to act. 

2899. We heard from Colonel Wilkinson that a 
sum of money was guaranteed to him to be raised 
by subscription. Had you a sum of money already 
raised, or did you proceed to raise the sum of 500/. ?— 
No, there was no sum of money raised ; but I wished 
to show that our intention was to do everything. 
Colonel Wilkinson was a comparative stranger, and 
I thought it was best to conelude it at once, so that I 
paid the money. 
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2900. Do you mean you paid it out of your own 
pocket ?—Yes. 

2901. And took the chance of raising it after- 
wards —Took the chance of receiving it. I expected 
fully to receive it. 

2902. Have you received it ?—Yes, 

2903. We heard from Mr. Gilbert when he was 
appointed he found no machinery whatever at hand 
to conduct the election with. He had to appoint 
entirely new divisional managers and improve every- 
thing. How is it if you could so easily collect, and 
guarantee 500/. towards the election expenses, that 
there was no existing machinery ?—That was my 
own. I gave the 500/., as far as the guarantee is 
concerned. On previous occasions I have on the 
Norwich elections paid all the money myself out of 
my own pocket. 

2904. Can you explain why there was no existing 
machinery on the part of the conservative party for 
Mr. Gilbert to avail himself of ?—We were taken all 
by surprise. I cannot say; I have nothing to do 
with the machinery of the election. 

2905. Was there a staff for the purpose of carrying 
out the registration ?—I should say certainly not. I 
do not believe that there was a staff in existence. 

2906. ‘Then we heard that Colonel Wilkinson came 
down on the Thursday night ?—Yes. 

2907. On the Friday I suppose he began addressing 
public meetings, and so on. Did you take any active 
part in going about with him ?—I never attended a 
committee room, or canvassed a voter, or attended a 
meeting from beginning to end. 

2908. You voted, I suppose ?—I voted. 

2909. You were in the city?—I was in the city, 
but I had private business to attend to, and I had 
nothing to do with that part of the election, more than 
making certain payments, which I can give you the 
amount of, 

2910. Were there any of what we may call the 
heads of the conservative party, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Birk- 
beck, and others P—Never. 

2911. You left it in the hands of the agents ?—We 
left it in the hands of the agents. 

2912. Do I understand you that you took no active 
part at all in the election beyond what you have 
described by bringing the candidate forward ?—No, 
I do not wish you to understand that. I say that 
I never attended a meeting, or canvassed a voter, or 
entered a committee room, but what I did I did at 
my own home in the way of promoting the interest 
of the candidate. 

2913. What sort of work did you*do?—I en- 
deavoured to ascertain as early as possible whether 
the men were being set on on the other side. 

2914. In what way did you endeavour to ascertain 
it?—I encouraged everybody to come to me, and I 
desired Mr. Gilbert to inform me from hour to hour, 
as nearly as he could, what the state of things was. 
lI was in this position, I had guaranteed Colonel 
Wilkinson 2,000/. I felt myself bound to him in every 
way, as he was most nervously anxious that the 
election should be conducted in every way legally 
and unexceptionally, and I was very anxious it should 
be so conducted, and I took an interest therefore in 
the way the money was spent,—the 2,000J. 

2915. You encouraged people to bring information 
to you ?—Yes. ; 

2916. In what way did you make your encourage- 
ment known ?—To Mr. Gilbert. 

2917. Who were the people that came to you ?— 
Only Mr. Gilbert, I might have seen one or two other 
active partisans ; I cannot say. 

2918. We do not understand that your office or 
your room was open to anybody to come in ?—Not 
at all ; certainly not. 

2919. You say that you were in almost hourly 
communication with Mr. Gilbert ?—Not hourly com- 
munication. Whenever he liked to come he came. 

2920. When was it that you first began to take 
such very careful means to watch the opposite side ?— 
It was from the very commencement. 
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2921. Had you any special reason then to suppose 
that they were going to do what was wrong ?—I 
have a considerable acquaintance with the working 
of Norwich elections, and it was just a question 
whether they would or would not. They have not 
always done it. I did not know whether they would 
or would not. They had a very good register to 
stand upon; they had a candidate for whom they 
would go through fire and water; and the question 
was whether they would do it or would not. 

2922. What information was brought to you by 
Mr. Gilbert or anybody else?—On the Saturday I 
believe there was none; on the Monday morning I 
did not hear of any ; but on the Monday afternoon I 
did hear that there were a few on, only a few. 

2923. Did you take any steps to counteract that ? 
—No, I had previously suggested to Mr. Gilbert the 
number of messengers I considered the proper number 
to be employed to do the work of the election. 

2924. What number was that >—Tbat was 180. 

2925. One hundred and eighty, divided over the 18 
divisions ?—The whole city. Having regard to my 
guarantee, and desiring that the election should be 
fought to the sum of 2,0002., I asked Mr. Gilbert on 
Monday to give me a written estimate of how the money 
was being spent, and at what rate they were going on. 

2926. Did he give you that written statement ?—— 
He did not give it to me on the Monday morning, but 
he gave it me on the Wednesday morning. 

2927. Have you got that here ?—I have it. 

2928. The estimate you formed was 180 mes- 
sengers '——-1 took it roughly ; there were 18 divisions, 
and if you put 10 messengers against each division 
that would be fair; some of the divisions would 
require hardly any at all. You might use messengers 
for delivering your circulars and things. I am a 
great believer in the post, and the post is the best way 
to deliver circulars in Norwich. 

2929. Do you know if Mr. Gilbert applied to the 
post office ?—I do not know. 

2930. Did you apply ?—I did not. 

2931. Or give any instructions as to applications ? 
—No, I did not suggest anything. 

2932. At all events you gave him the number of 
180, or 10 to a division ?—-I was under the idea that 
we had sent our circulars through the post. I spoke 
to Mr. Gilbert about it last night. 

2933. Had you sent any through the post ?-—-He 
told me we had not. I thought we had. 

2934. On the ‘Tuesday what information did you 
get ?—On the Tuesday the information I got was that 
they were going on in considerable numbers. What 
Mr, Gilbert stated was this, the applications that had 
been made by the corrupt voters to the different 
agents for employment were materially less than they 
were on the Monday, which would show that they had 
got on somewhere else. 

2935. That would be the inference you would 
draw ?—That was the inference I drew. 

2936. Did you do anything to counteract that on 
the Tuesday ?—No, I did not do anything on the 
Tuesday. ; é 

2937. You mean you heard the information, and let 
matters go on ?—TI only pressed him to give me the 
account. 

2938. To give that account you have already men- 
tioned ?-—-Yes, to show how we were standing. 

2939. Had you formed any opinion as to how you 
stood on the register yourself?—I am not a great 
believer in registers under the Ballot Act. I had not 
formed an opinion. 

2940. You heard Mr. Stevens state that he formed 
an opinion that they had a majority of 1,200 on the 
register ?—Yes. 

2941. Did you form no opinion?—-I could not 
gauge the register. I could not attempt to do so; I 
had not the figures at my hand. 

2942. Then on the Wednesday ?—On the Wednesday 
I got the account, and found out how much money had 
been spent. 
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2943. That is the account you have now ?—I have 
got it in my pocket. 

2944, Will you let me look at it? (The account is 
handed to the Commissioner.) —I noticed in this 
account there were two items of expenditure which I 
knew to exist which have not been putin. I added them 
in pencil at the time. 

2945, Is this Mr. Gilbert’s writing ?---It is one of 
his clerk’s writing, as far as I know. 

2946. The two you have added are the Norfolk 
bill,—the hotel bill >—That was Colonel Wilkinson’s 
hotel bill. 

2947. And Webster. Is that Webster at the 
“Maids Head ”?—I have put down what has usually 
been paid for a carriage to Webster at every election. 

2948. Twenty-five pounds ?—Yes. 

2949, And the managers of the different wards,— 
were sums paid them on account at that’ time ?—I did 
not particularly inquire ; I noticed they were small ; 
I noticed the number of messengers employed, and I 
noticed the total, and directly I got the account I went 
to Colonel Wilkinson. 

2950. This was on the Wednesday ?—On the Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

2951. I see the amount is 2,0801.?—Yes ; that is 
without those pencil items. 

2952. Then on the Wednesday afternoon you went 
with this account to Colonel Wilkinson ?— Yes. 

2953. What transpired ?—I told Colonel Wilkinson, 
“ We are bound to you in every way, and we do not 
“ shrink in any way with reference to the guarantee.” 
I hold myself to be entirely responsible for that 
guarantee; I had adopted the guarantee for some time 
at previous elections ; I guaranteed Sir Charles Legard, 
and I adopted the guarantee with Mr. Huddleston in 
1870, and I found by adopting that principle we 
limited the expenditure, and the amount of the 
expenditure is the real test of the purity of the elec- 
tion. J went to Colonel Wilkinson, and told him I 
was not come there to alter in any way the way in 
which the election should be conducted, or to ask him 
to modify the guarantee, but I told him I had that 
account in my hand, and it appeared to me that if our 
proceedings continued on the scale we were going on, 
they must at least touch 2,200/. I showed him that. 
I said, “* You are bound to know what has been spent, 
** and how it is being spent.” 

2954. This is more like an estimate ?—It is an 
estimate ; it is up to the close of the election, pre- 
suming the expense to continue in the interval to the 
Friday on the same scale as they had done up to the 
Wednesday morning. 

2955. What did Colonel Wilkinson say to that ?— 
Colonel Wilkinson said, “ Certainly, I wish to alter 
“ my guarantee to 2,2U0/, instead of 2,000/.” He had 
just come in from driving ; it was two o’clock on 
Wednesday. 

2956. Did you hear on the Wednesday any further 
information as to setting on by the other side ?—No; 
I did not on the Wednesday. 

2957. Did you hear anything with reference to 
what is known as the Westminster trick, the board 
and placard trick ?—Yes,~I did see a good many 
boards as I was walking about myself. T saw that the 
operation, which is known in Norwich as buying the 
streets, had been accomplished. J saw colour in all 
directions, and great activity. 

2958. Did they adopt the system of men carrying 
a board with a bill one each side ?—No. 

2959. (Mr. Howard.) What is commonly called 
the sandwich system ?—No. 

2960. (Mr. Goldney.) You noticed great activity 
in the streets ?—Yes. 

2961. Numbers of the bills in the windows ?—I 
J think that was the night of the enormous proces- 
sion. Mr. Tillett had a most enormous procession. 
There were a 1,000 people ; literally they extended 
from one end of the market place to the other; two 
or three bands and different groups of torchlight 
bearers, and blue light bearers and a large number ot 
carriages followed—a very imposing spectacle. 
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2962. Was that the first sort of procession at, that 
election ?—It was the only one as far as I am aware 
that Mr. Tillett had. 

2963. Had Colonel Wilkinson any procession ?— 
I do not know whether he had or not; I think not. 

2964. He was met by ‘a large number of people 
at the station ?—He was met by a certain number of 
people at the station ; not.many. 

2965. Is there anything else you wish to say with 
reference to the Wednesday ?—I was satisfied on the 
Wednesday night that there were a large number on 
on the other side. 

2966. Did Mr. Gilbert discuss with you, or did 
anybody else discuss with you, as to what means 
were to be taken to counteract this setting on on the 
other side ?—That night ? 

2967. Up to that Wednesday evening ?—TI dis- 
cussed the matter with Mr. Gilbert. 

2968. What was the result of that discussion ?— 
I told him plainly my opinion that I thought it was 
absolutely useless; that we were as_ effectually 
smashed as we could be with a traction engine, and 
that no money that could be spent would be of any 
use; and I was against the employment of any con- 
siderable number of men. 

2969. In fact on the Wednesday evening you did 
not think you were going to win the election ?—I 
knew we had no earthly chance. 

2970. (Mr. Howard.) Why did you think so ?— 
Because I was perfectly well aware that these men 
were on. < 

2971. You reasoned what the effect would be ?— 
I could put two and two together. 

2972. You were satisfied in your own mind what 
the result of that would be ?—Yes; that we could 
have no earthly chance. 

2973. (Mr. Goldney.) Now on the Thursday did 
you receive any more information as to setting on on 
the other side ?—No, I did not. 

2974. ‘No distinct information ?>—No information 
at all that I am aware of; I did not seek for any. 

2975. On the Thursday were you aware that a 
large number were being set on, or were already set 
on, on the part of the Conservatives ?>—I suspected as 
much, that they were setting them on. I did not 
know the numbers, but I suspected they were. 

2976. What ground had you for your suspicion ?— 
Because Mr. Gilbert told me he had increased the 
number of messengers. 

2977. (Mr. Howard.) Did your hopes begin to 
revive then ?—Not in the least. 

2978. When Mr. Gilbert told. you that, did you 
make any remark as to the advisability or propriety of 
it 2—I did not talk upon the question of propriety, to 
the best of my knowledge or belief; because I told 
him anything done was absolutely useless, the money 
thrown away; and so far as I was concerned he per- 


fectly understood he was not. to look to me in any / 


shape, form, or way. 

2979. Are we to understand that you entirely dis- 
countenanced this setting on ?—I did.” I was against 
it. 

2980. Do you think Mr. Gilbert could mistake 
your feeling on the subject ?—I do not think he 
could; I do not think he did. I told him my reason ; 
I considered the election was gone; that was the 
reason [ put to him, in reason and common sense, and 
that it would be an utter waste of money, and be 
sacrificing the character of the election, and be utterly 
useless to attempt to alter it. 

2981. (Mr. Howard.) You had lost your heart 
entirely ?—No, I had not lost my heart. I accepted 
the situation. 

2982. What was your impression, supposing the 
Conservatives could get on as many as the Liberals 
did? Was it that your chance would be still lost ? 
— Still lost. ( 

2983. Lost for ever ?—Lost until the proceedings 
could be inquired into, if there was a petition. 

2984. I should like to know why it was neces- 
sarily or completely lost. Supposing the messenger 
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trick was carried on on an equal scale on both sides, was 
there any other reason than that they got possession 
of the field first? Do you think that had anything 
to do with it'—We were fighting against a disciplined 
army under the conduct of one of the best elec- 
tioneerers we ever saw in Norwich, Mr. Stevens, and 
we were fighting without organisation. 

2985. And upon a register, which had not been 
altogether cultivated ?—And upon a register which, if 
there is anything in a register under the ballot, was 
against us. 

2986. (Mr. Goldney.) On the Thursday what did 
you do yourself ?—Absolutely nothing. 

2987. You were in Norwich ?——-I have an account 
here of payments I made, and interviews I had in 
relation to this, which will show you in some way 
how I acted. I could explain to you the paper, and 
hand you the paper afterwards. 

2988. These were payments made on the Thurs- 
day ’—I cannot say exactly. 

2989. (Mr. Howard.) Did the majority of 779 
surprise you, or not?—I thought the majority would 
be about 500. I was very much surprised at the 
figures which I have heard, about the numbers 
employed here. 

2990. Since you have heard that, are you surprised at 
the majority ?—I am more surprised. My idea of the 
numbers employed was, that there were 1,200 to 1,400 
on the Conservative side, and 2,000 on the Liberal. 

2991. Mr. Stevens has somewhat reversed the 
compliment this morning ?—That was my idea; of 
course before I heard the evidence here. 

- 2992. (Mr. Goldney.) That was your idea at the 
time ?—No, not at the time, but after having made 
various inquiries in connexion with the petition. 

2993. We will go through this account, unless there 
is anything you wish to add with regard to Thursday. 
Was there any meeting of the heads of the party in 
the evening >—There was no meeting at all. 

2994. Was there any meeting of you gentlemen 
who brought Colonel Wilkinson down, the heads of 
the party, during the election at all—any private 
meeting at one of your houses ?P—Never. 

2995. (Mr. Howard.) Did you tell Colonel Wil- 
kinson how melancholy were your opinions ?—Hvery 
one round him told him they thought he was winning, 
and I told him on the day of the poll he had no 
earthly chance. 

2996. He had made up his mind to go to the poll ? 
—He wished to go to the poll; he, would rather 
have gone to the poll than retired. 

2997. Therefore you kept your sorrows to your- 
self ?—-Yes. ‘These are payments I made at the time. 
There were three places where, in the excitement of 
the moment, there was some personal violence in the 
election of 1874, and which occasioned passing inquiry 
at the police court. Those three places I thought it 
my duty to protect, because light-hearted young 
fellows might commit a breach of the peace there. 

2998. (Mr. Goldney.) What were the three places ? 
—The three places were the Robin Hood, at Dereham 
Road; Roll’s, on St. Katherine’s Plain; and St. 
Paul’s. At those three places I sent men, who 
though called roughs, are not much rougher than 
many others, to protect those places. 

2999. They are all public houses, each of those 
three ?—I do not know whether St., Paul’s is where 
these people went. . 

3000. What reason had you to suppose that there 
would be any attack ?— They generally do; party 
spirit runs higher in one part of the town than it 
does in the other; and on the last. occasion 
Mr. Bullard was on his horse, he was dashed to the 
ground, and the man was prosecuted at the police 
court for doing it. They got into our committee 
rooms, and they would not let us move in any shape 
or way. 

3001. In 1874?—In 1874; and, therefore, in 
those three places I thought they ought to be 
protected. 
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3002. Who did you find as a leader for these 
protectors >—A man named Brown ; he led some, and 
he went to the “ Robin Hood.” 

3003. Who is he ?—I cannot tell you anything 
about him; I have never seen him since. 

3004, Did you know the man before ?— I just 
knew him before. 

3005. Was he a prize-fighter ?—Well, he was a 
strong fellow. 

3006. Who were the others? ‘There was a man 
named James Andrews; was he one ?—No; I told 
Brown if he found our fellows could not. get up to 
poll, if he found the business of 1874 was repeated, 
to send up, and let me know. He did send up at one 
o’clock on the day of election, and he said for half an 
hour a conservative had not been allowed to vote ; 
his men were of no use. 

3007. What polling place was that ?—That is the 
“ Robin Hood,” Dereham Road. 

3008. What polling place ?—I cannot tell you the 
name of the polling place. 

3009. What ward manager ?—TI cannot tell you. 

3010. Is it the Dereham Road School Room ?— 
Yes. Upon receiving that information, I thought 
that my proper course was to communicate with the 
police, which I did with Mr. Hitchman, and he sent 
down 12 constables, and cleared the place, and then 
the polling proceeded. ,There was no ill-feeling ; it 
was pushing and scrambling, so that a voter could not 
eo up. 

3011. (Mr. Howard.) Obstructing voters ?—Ob- 
structing voters going to the poll. 

3012. (Mr. Goldney.) I do not understand you to 
say there was any direct violence?—No, I have not 
heard that there was. 

3013. Was it on the Thursday you saw Brown, and 
gave him these directions? — Yes, it was on the 
Thursday ; of course it would be on the Thursday. 

3014. You had some other papers or accounts 
besides ?—-Yes, I was going back to those. Then 
I paid a man of the name of Blyth 1/.1s. He was 
a clerk who was employed in the fifth ward, and it 
was represented to me about a fortnight after the 
election that he had been very badly remunerated for 
his services, but he was worth 2/, and he had only 
had 19s., and it was a hard case. I gave him lJ, ls. 
I had a messenger to run on errands, and I gave him 
1l. 10s. 

3015. That was your own private messenger ?—He 
was not mine more than another’s. He was employed 
to go about. 

3016. Who was he ?—-His name was Bradbury. 

3017. Was he a voter ?—No, I do not think he is. 
Then I paid for four small vehicles for taking voters 
_ to poll on the day of election to a man of the name of 

Murrell, who keeps a livery stable ; that was 14/. 12s. 

3018. Four conveyances ?>—Yes, for taking voters 
to.the poll. 

3019. Did that include the drivers ?—Yes. Then 
I paid 36/. for the conservative band, who played part 
of the time during the election. They did not. play 
every day, but they played part of the time. They 
played on the election day, and two or three other 
days during the election. 

3020. Who did you pay that to ?—I paid that to 
the leader of the band. 

8021. Who is that?—Mr. Watts. 
every election. . 

3022. (Mr. Howard.) Whether they win or lose ? 
—They play whether they win or lose, they play 
louder if they lose. Then I paid for vehicles to take 
voters to the poll, 1497. 19s. 6d. to Mr. Robert Bunn, 
of the * Rose,” St. Stephen’s. 

3023. Had he vehicles and horses of his own to 
that extent ?—No. ; 

8024. He was a sort of contractor for you ?>—He 
was a man I employed to hire the vehicles and to 


They play at 


convey voters to the poll. . 
. 8025. Do you know if that item, of 1494, is. returned 
to the sheriff ?—I know it is not. 


3026. Then the next item ?—TI should say this I 
gave to Bunn to engage these vehicles. They are not 
all cabs, they are small traps to go about from place 
to place, to different ward committee rooms. -I told 
him to go to all the conservative cab owners, 

3027. Does that 149/. include the drivers as well 
as the cabs ?—That includes the cab drivers; each 
driver has 5s. for the election for driving the cabs. 
Then I gave Bunn 15/. for his own services, which he 
richly deserved. 

3028. You assume that he made no profit himself 
out of the hiring of these cabs ?—I daresay he might 
get a return from the men he took the cabs from. 
I have nothing to say to that. He is not a voter. 

3029. Bunn is not a voter ?—No. 

3030. I think for a particular reason ?.—Yes, he was 
scheduled. Then I paid another man, of the name 
of Blyth, 35/. 2s. 6d. Those are the men who were 
to go partly to Roll’s and partly to St. Paul’s, the other 
two places where I thought there might be a riot, and 


where I thought it desirable to protect the electors on — 


the day of the election, and therefore I ordered 12 men, 
non-voters all of them. I have a particular reason for 
knowing that they were non-voters, for not only did 
I order to have non-voters employed, but I took the 
trouble to go round and ask the men employed whether 
they were on the register. > 

3031. When was this ?—These 12 men were to 
attend Colonel Wilkinson’s carriage during the election 
wherever he went, to show the way to the horses, to 
open the carriage door, and to protect him if necessary, 
though I do not suggest in the least that he would be 
molested in Norwich. I do not think we are violent 
folks here at all, but still a small body of 12 men in a 
time when there is considerable excitement I thought 
was desirable, I ordered only 12 but they sent 18. 

3032. When did you order these 12 ?—On the first 
day that he came. 

3033. On the Thursday night ?—I cannot say 
whether it was Thursday or Friday. Anyhow, I 
ordered them to be here directly he commenced his 
canvass. 

3034. What did you pay for them ?—Blyth was the 
captain of these men. He had 15/. for his services 
during the election to see that they did not commit 
any violence themselves. 

3035. He was responsible for them ?—To sce that 
they were properly well conducted. 

38036. You made him resporfsible ?—f made him 
responsible to me for them. 

3037. What did the men get?—The men _ got 
221. 13s. and 202. 2s. 6d. 

3038. Do you mean that they received two sums ?— 
These two men Bunn and Blyth are friends, and { did 
not see Blyth, I only saw Bunn in the matter, and 
I paid 22/. 13s. to Bunn, and the 20/. 2s. 6d. to Blyth, 
and 15/. to Blyth for his own services. 

3039. Is Blyth a voter ?—I cannot say whether he 
is or not. 

3040. Probably he is ?—I do not know, I will not 
say either way, whether he was a voter or not. 

3041. Where was it you saw Bunn ?—I saw him at 
my office. I saw him constantly in connexion with 
this service. 

8042. Did he come constantly to you ?—He came 
constantly to me, Then I paid 3/. 3s. for ringing the 
bells. I felt bound to, it was voluntary harmony on 
the part of the ringers. They rang the bells, and told 
me afterwards they had done so. I sent them the 
usuai compliment of three guineas. ‘Then I paid 102. 
to aman of the name of Newton, who keeps a public 
house in St. Augustine’s, for blue lights which were 
burnt during the election. I did not order them, I 
had nothing to do with ordering them in any way, but 
they burned these blue lights, and they were of con- 
siderable use because it was in the depth of winter, 
and very dark, and going from committee room to 
committee room they materially assisted in lighting 
the road. 

8048. At all events they assisted the effect. very 
much ?—1 did not order them, they did not produce 
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very much effect. They were wretched little lights 
compared with what the other side had. 

3044. (Mr. Howard.) Were they blue lights ?— 
I did not go to the meetings. 

3045. What were the colours on the other side ?— 
The others were red and blue, the prettiest colours 
they could find. 

3046. (Mr. Goldney.) He sent that bill in after 
the election, and you paid it ?—He did not send it to 
me. I found it had not been paid. 

3047. Who did he send it to ?—He sent it to 
Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Gilbert refused to have anything 
to do with it. 

3048. So you paid it?—Yes. I paid 1. 5s. to a 
man of the name of Nicholls, who I understood led 
the procession. I was told he was left out in the cold. 
He was not a voter, and I made that inquiry, and he 
had led the procession or a procession on some night. 
At any rate I was told he was entitled to 1/. 5s. for 
his services, and I sent it to him. 

3049. Who do you suppose employed him to lead 
the procession ?—I cannot tell. I do not know the 
man; I have never seen him. 

3050. You do not know how he came to be em- 
ployed ?—No. 

3051. (Mr. Howard.) Was he selected on account 
of his personal appearance ?—I cannot say. I am 
rather in doubt as to what Nicholls it is. I sent a 
man named Nicholls ll. 5s. It was represented to me 
that he had led a procession, and that he was a non- 
voter. J dare gay you will have him before you, and 
he will be able to say whether he received it. I have 
no doubt he received it. ! 

3052. I want to know who employed him to lead 
the procession ?—I do not know. 

3053. Do you know who got up the procession ?>— 
No, I do not. Then I have put down, in case I have 
paid anything, sundries 10/7. If I can ascertain or 
remember what that 10/. is for, I will mention it. 
I may be able to do so, but this is my original paper, 
and it contains all those things. 

3054. (Mr. Goldney.) What is the total ?—I have 
never added it up, but I know it is just over 3001. ; 
about 3001. 

3055. You had some other accounts just now ?—I 
will come to them. 

3056. What is “ S. A. Hall” ?—Part of these men 
were to go to St. Andrew’s Hall. They were to stand 
at the door of St. Andrew’s Hall, to see that the door 
was kept so that people who went to the platform 
could go in without being molested by arush. There 
is always a rush to get into St..Andrew’s Hall ; there 
are two doors, a small door and a large one; and it is 
always the custom to protect these two doors. The 
other account I see is for 1874. 

3057. That is all you have got in the way of ac- 
counts with reference to 1875 ?—I have kept every 
paper ; I have not destroyed one; I have kept the 
receipts from the men. 

3058. You have no other accounts that you meant 
to put in with reference to 1875?—I have no other 
accounts. 

3059. (Mr. Howard.) Was there any return made 
of these items to the sheriff? You say not ?—No. 

3060. Was there any to Colonel Wilkinson ?—No. 

3061. Have you disclosed these items before to 
day ?—I cannot say; I have never made any secret 
of having paid them. 

3062. You did not feel called upon, on any previous 
occasion, to go into them ?—In regard to the question 
of cabs, I have always paid them. I paid this money 
as a partisan, and we, the same as Mr. Stevens, took 
an opinion about cabs, and that opinion was that it 
was within both the spirit and the letter of the Act 
that a partisan might lend a carriage for the services 
of the party ; and we were further advised that if he 
hired a carriage so as to make it his own for the day, 
and then lent it, it would be the same thing. As 
these things were never charged to Colonel Wilkinson, 
nor paid for by the candidate, but paid for by partisans, 
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it seemed to me that I was putting myself within the 
law in engaging them. It appeared to me so. 

3063. (Mr. Goldney.) Before we leave that, is 
there anything else connected with the 1875 election 
that you wish to state to us? 

3064. (Mr. Howard.) With reference to that ques- 
tion of Mr. Commissioner Goldney, I gave Mr. Stevens 
the opportunity of saying whether he could suggest 
any more information with respect to their opponents. 
If there is anything that you think would assist our 
inquiries that you can suggest, we should. be very 
happy to take it, and as far as we can to act upon it, 
I say that advisedly for both sides. We desire only 
to get information ; if you are cognisant of any im- 
proper practice, or if you believe that any improper 
practice, either on one side or the other, prevailed at 
the last election, we should be glad to hear it. We 
are here to find out the exact state of things, and make 
our report according to the evidence, without regard 
to any other consideration. If you know of any thing 
that would assist us, any improper practices resorted 
to on either side, will you let us know it P—I was 
interested in the petition; of course various circum- 
stances came under my knowledge then. 

3065. Certainly, state anything that you found then, 
because though we are not trying that petition, we 
are inquiring into that which gave rise to the peti- 
tion, to a certain extent ?—I have my own opinion 
about this setting on busingss, and I have always con- 
sidered that if you employ or engage a voter, and give 
him nothing to do and pay him, that is bribery; and 
if you engage a voter, and give him something to do 


‘such as carrying a bill, that that is bribery, and that 


has been my view throughout. 

3066. That was the ground on which the learned 
judge who tried the petition voided the seat ?—That 
was the ground.. I did find in making inquiries in 
reference to the petition that there was considerable 
employment. 

3067. (Mr. Goldney.) You gave us a number of 
nearly 2,000 set on by the Liberals ?— Yes. 

3068. What sort of data had you, or have you, for 
forming that opinion ?—I took each ward by itself as 
to the number employed in the ward, as far as I knew; 
for instance, I took the sixth ward, the number em- 
ployed there ; [should say in the sixth ward there was 
a certain number set on at the “ Richmond Hill.” 

3069. The number that Mr. Stevens has given us 
for the sixth ward is 120 ?—I never came in contact 
with those voters, but I should think he had been 
deceived there; I think he has been grossly deceived 
there. 

3070. Do you know any of the people who acted as 
ward managers for Mr. Tillett P—Not by sight, but I 
know in the sixth ward there were a large number set, 
on at the “ Richmond Hill” ; and a large number set 
on at Webster’s, the ‘ Bartholomew Tavern” in Thorn 
Lane, and they were set on at Moore’s, at the “ Royal 
Standard ” in Ber Street, they were set on at a house 
in Peafield, and there are two other public-houses, the 
‘* Bull Inn,” in Ber Street, and the “ Roebuck ”; those 
two have recently changed the landlords. I should 
say the total of those houses would show that Mr. 
Stevens is deceived in the number of 120. For 
instance, I came across a man who could give me the 
names of 40 men who were set on at the “ Richmond 
Hill.” 

3071. Who would that gentleman be? What was 
the name of the man ?—His name was William Pond ; 
he knew 40; he could stand up, and give 40 of the 
men who answered to the roll call in the rifle ground 
at the “ Richmond Hill.” 

3072. 'They had a regular muster roll of them ?— 
Yes, every morning they called them over. 

3073. At the “ Richmond Hill” ?—Yes. 

3074. Was that a practice that was adopted at any 
of the other public houses by their side >—Yes, it was 
adopted at the “ Adelaide ” in Pitt Street. There isa 
door there from the yard, and a man would stand at 
the door with a book in his hand, and tick each man 
as they went through. 
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3075. Count them in ?—Count them in. 

3076. If we could get hold of that man he would 
probably have a list of everybody that he counted in 
from the muster roll ?—I do not think there is any 
doubt about the list. 

3077. ‘That was at the “ Adelaide.” Do you know 
any other place where they were regularly mustered 
in the morning ?—I think that system was pretty 
generally adopted. 

3078. On both sides ?— No, there was no large 
employment on the Conservative side until the 
Thursday. 

3079. Then you think they were employed hap- 
hazard ?—I should think on the Thursday they were 
employed hap-hazard. 

3080. Do you know on the Conservative side of 
any muster of them ?—No, I do not know any muster 
of them. 

3081. Any roll call of them ?—No. 

3082, (Mr. Howard.) Judging by the information 
you have, what do you think of Mr. Stevens’s estimate ? 
—lI think he has been deceived. 

3083. Of 2,000 ?—I think that 800 is fewer than 
the correct number. 

3084. (Mr. Goldney.) What do you think of his 
estimate of 2,000 for the Conservatives ?—I do not 
think there were so many. I estimate the Con- 
servatives at 1,200 to 1,400. 

3085. (Mr. Howard.) Did you form an estimate 

as to what the Liberals had r—Yes, 2,000; that was 
my estimate. Of course 1 only give you the data on 
which I formed the Conservative estimate, because I 
took out the item for messengers. I deducted from 
that the sum in that account rendered for bond fide 
inessengers employed to get the voters, and I divided 
the remainder into 8s. 6d. for the two days. ‘That 
‘would bring about 1,400 for the Conservative ; and 
in the way of calculating the Liberal side I had 
nothing to guide me except what I heard in con- 
nexion with the petition. 

3086. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you think it probable 
that on either side a number of messengers were 
put on by active partisans whose names do not appear 
in any of these accounts, and who were paid for 
privately ?—I am totally unable to say. 

3087. Do you think it is probable that on either 
side active partisans, who were not ward managers or 
in any way officially connected with the election, 
put on messengers and voters ?—They did not on 
the Conservative side, certainly ; I cannot say what 
the Liberals did. 

3088. You do not know of that being done ?>— 
These people who put.on the Liberals will know who 
told them to put on of course. 

3089. I do not know whether you quite appreciate 
my question. What I want to ascertain is whether 
people who were not at committee rooms, people who 
were active partisans and strong party men, put on 
of their own free will messengers to go about with 
cards, and so on ?—~Certainly not on the Conservative 
side. 

3090. You say you did not know of anything of 
the sort on the Liberal side ?—I should think they 
would be most careful. I should certainly say the 
Liberals were most careful in that respect ; they always 
have been. 

3091. You think that all the men that were put 
on were put on by these ward managers, or deputy 
ward managers ?—They were put on at these public- 
houses on the Liberal side. 

3092. Now, Mr. Bignold, at the beginning of the 
election, or before the election, was there any 
approach made by you to the other side in the way 
of coming to an understanding that these corrupt 
practices should be done away with?——- None what- 
ever. ; 

3098. Nor on their side ?—None whatever on either 
side. 

3094. There was no sort of attempt that you know 
of ?—It was of too old a date. ‘This practice of 
setting on is of a great deal too ancient date for that. 
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3095. (Mr. Howard.) It has been rather stated on 
the other side that it is of modern growth ?>—That is 
not so. 

8096. The impression on my mind that it was not 
so modern as hus been suggested leads me to put the 
question, Will you tell me, if you can, how old it is ? 
—Well, we petitioned against the Liberals in 1857, 
and our petition was withdrawn, An arrangement 
was entered into by which the seat was to have been 
vacated by Mr. Schneider; but he said if he vacated 
it he should stand again directly the petition was 
withdrawn. Then we petitioned again in 1859, and 
the Liberals resigned after 2 hours and 37 minutes, 
which I think the hearing lasted. 

3097. (Mr. Goldney.) That was before a Committee 
of the House of Commons ?—That was before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Conimons; and that created a 
great sensation, because no doubt there was a very 
large expenditure of money, and the public attention 
was attracted to Norwich. Then came the election of 
1860, and at that election the two Liberals were re- 
turned,—they were Sir William Russelland Mr. Warner; 
and the two Conservatives were Mr. Lewis, the Queen’s 
Counsel, and Mr. Furlong. I should say that I left 
Norwich three days before that election. I had 
nothing to do with it; but I know, as a matter of 
fact, that the two Liberals were returned, and that a 
petition was presented by the Conservatives against 
that return, that the petition was withdrawn, and 
that the subject of the withdrawal of the petition was 
the subject of an inquiry before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. ‘There was a lengthened inquiry 
into the subject after the withdrawal of the petition. 
J had nothing to do with that, but I have no reason 
to doubt but that there was in that election 

3098. 1860 ?—1860, which succeeded the corrupt 
election of 1859—that there was a very considerable 
employment, and when that petition was presented 
I believe the Liberal party, taking into consideration 
this employment, and wishing to ascertain how they 
stood with regard to it legally, took the opinion of 
Mr., afterwards Sir Gillery, Pigott on that, and I 
believe his opinion was that if one-tenth of what the 
Liberals admitted they employed in 1860 was proved 
it would unseat half the House’ of Commons. | That 
was his opinion in 1860. It was a gentleman who 
is dead told me that, Mr. Wyld. 

3099. What Mr. Wyld?—The late Mr. William 
Wyld; but I think the opinion has survived, and I 
think it is in existence now. I fancy the writing has 
survived. 

3100. (Mr. Howard.) Has survived the writer, 
unfortunately ?—Yes. 

3101. (Mr. Goldney.) You date this excessive em- 
ployment from 1860?—I cannot say it existed in 
1859, because you see it would be no use against 
ready money, and there was ready money in 1859. 

3102. And in 1868 ?—In 1868 very inconsiderahle. 

3108. Was there any excessive employment in 
1868 ?—On the Liberal side ? 

3104. On either side?—-No. I believe that that 
is the only pure election that the Liberals have fought 
since I have known Norwich, and then they were 
unseated for bribery. 

3105. Was there any excessive employment in 
1868 on either side ?—Absolutely none on either side 
in 1868. 

3106. Did the practice revive in 1870 ?—Mind you, 
there was employment in 1865 ; you have missed an 
election. 

3107. In what election ?—In the 1865 election. 

3108. (Mr. Howard.) The general election ?—The 
general election—on one side only. There was 
bribery on the Conservative side in 1865, and employ- 
ment on the Liberal side. 

3109. (Mr. Goldney.) Direct money bribery on 
the Conservative side? — Direct money bribery on 
the Conservative side, and employment on the Liberal 
side. 
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3110. (Mr. Howard.) Which was the most effica- 
cious ?—There were a variety of reasons for it. We 
had no earthly chance in 1865. 

3111. Give us one or two of them ?—Well, the 
candidate on that occasion was a Mr. Waters; he 
was attacked on the ground of personal character. 
It was always said I had brought Mr. Waters 
down to Norwich. Now I have an opportunity, 
and am upon my oath, I wish to say that until 
Mr. Waters presented himself in Norwich I did not 
know there was such a person in the world; I did 
not know anything of him. Not that I wished 
to repudiate him after he came, because I think in 
many ways he was badly used. But as regards 
bringing him down to Norwich I hat no more to do 
with it than any one of you three gentlemen. 

3112. That was the general election in 1865 ?— 
The general election in 1865. 

3118. Then you say there was colourable employ- 
ment ?—Colourable employment. 

3114. The same sort of thing ?—The same sort of 
thing. 

3115. (Mr. Goldney.) The messenger trick ?>—The 
messenger trick. Well, it was not done in the same 
sort of way; it had not been brought to that sort of 
perfection. 

3116. (Mr. Howard.) It was gradually ripening ?— 
It was gradually ripening. 

3117. (Mr. Goldney.) That was met by the con- 
servative party by direct bribery >—By direct bribery. 

3118. Was that subject to a petition >—No. 

3119. (Mr. Howard.) Why was that ?—Why was 
there not a petition ? 

3120. Yes.—Well, there was nobody to petition ; 
’ there was no object for anybody to petition in 1865. 

3121. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose you mean there 
was nothing to be gained by it ?>—The party feeling 
did not run so strong as it does now. 

3122. (Mr. Howard.) When did it begin to grow 
strong ?—When Mr. Tillett took the ground; that is 
to say, when the extreme political views which he is 
supposed to have were first brought prominently 
before the constituency, and he was a candidate. 
When he came forward he had a great many warm 
friends, and he had a great many bitter enemies, and 
that increased the party feeling in the town. 

3123. At all events that was the time ?—About 
that time, 1868. 

3124. It has been running high ever since ?—Yes, 
ebbing and fiowing. 

3125. (Mr. Goldney.) Then in 1868 you say there 
was no colourable employment ?=-1868 was almost a 
pure election. I think so far as Mr. Tillett’s side was 
concerned, the Radical side, it was pure, and intended 
to be so. 

3126. That was succeeded by the election of 
1870?—That was succeeded by the election of 1870. 

3127. What do you say of that election: then, I 
think, Mr. Huddleston contested the seat with 
Mr. Tillett ?—In the 1870 election ? 

3128. Yes.—That was the next election after the 
Royal Commission. 

3129. Yes, what was that >—That was the election 
in which I suggested the guarantee of 1,300/. ‘That 
was the first election under the guarantee system. 

3130. (Mr. Howard.) Guaranteed to whom ?— 
To Mr. Huddleston. 

3131. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you mean 1,300/. would 
clear the expenses of the election ?—No, I do not 
think that; I thought that 1,300/. and what the party 
would subscribe. I thought 1,800/. a fair sum; the 
party putting down 5O0J. 

3132. Did you mean to put Mr. Huddleston to 
any expense beyond the 1,300/. ? Which way was it ? 
—We were to guarantee to Mr. Huddleston that he 
should not be called upon to pay more than 1,300/. on 
account of the election of 1870, and we were to 
appoint two persons who were to scrutinise every 
payment which was to be made, and take very good 
sare that everything was all right; and there was a 
subscription of 500/.. Mr. Patteson collected that, 
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I think, in the town at that time, and that made 
1,8002., which is what the election cost. There was 
not a voter employed on the Conservative side at that 
election. 

3133. Not a voter employed ?—Not at all. 

3134. Was there any excessive employment on the 
other side >—Well, I think they a little overstepped 
the mark in 1870. 

3135. To any considerable extent ?—Well, it is only 
a matter of my opinion ; I thought they did. 

3136. You say, so far as your knowledge goes, that 
on the Conservative side there were no voters em- 
ployed ?>—I am certain there was not. 

3137. Then 1871 is the next election. Mr. Tillett 
was then, as you say, unseated >—In 1870 Mr. Tillett 
was unseated for the slip in 1868. 

3138. (Mr. Howard.) Was he unseated on the 

doctrine of agency ?—Yes ; we presented a petition, 
including both allegations, but having on record at 
that time the report of the Commissioners in reference 
to the show of hands, which we took to be a clear 
case, as it was all cut and dried and every man swore 
to it, we thought that ipso facto it voided the seat, 
and we relied entirely upon that, and the show of 
hands as part of the case to unseat Mr. Tillett. I will 
not say I did not make inquiries in the 1870 election, 
because I did, but we did not deliver it in our par- 
ticulars. Iam speaking of the 1870 election. 
_ 8189. You relied upon the show of hands ?—We 
relied upon the show of: hands entirely, and that little 
bit of bribery which cropped up accidentally towards 
the finish. ‘The evidence as to the show of hands was 
entirely different afterwards before Mr. Justice Keat- 
ing to what it was before the Commissioners. 

3140. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you mean the same 
people gave evidence ?—The same people gave evi- 
dence, and gave absolutely contrary evidence; and 
the Judge said he was placed in a position of con- 
siderable difficulty. The evidence they gave before 
the Commissioners was different, and he said he 
could not unseat him upon that ground, and he did 
not. 

3141. He was unseated upon the question of agency? 
— Yes. : 

3142. In 1871 there was another’ election ?—In 
1871 there was another election. 

3143. What do you say with reference to that 
election ?— I think in that election I gave a 
guarantee. 

3144. To Sir Charles Legard?—To Sir Charles 
Legard. 

3145. To what amount ?—To fight: the election 
for 1,300/. Thad regard to the fact of the expendi- 
ture in 1870, and [had looked at that, and in my 
opinion a great deal of the money which was spent in 
1870, although not corruptly spent, was thrown away. 
It was spent in an unnecessary way. 

3146, Can you suggest anything ?—Well, in the 
printing and in the agents, and in different ways 
of carrying out the eleetion, I thought there was 
a great deal of money spent and thrown away 
which had no effect at all.’ I do not’ say it 
was spent illegally, because it was not, but spent 
unnecessarily. I thought the whole of the election 
might be fairly fought for 1,300/. or 1,3502. ; I made 
the calculation on the guaranteed 1,800/. I made all 
the payments for him, and that was to include every- 
thing. The whole of the election was fought for 
1,875/. At the same time I may say I have altered 
that opinion now ; I do not think it can be fought for 
that, because the constituency has considerably in- 
creased since then, and by starving and cramping you 
diminish the chance of your candidate. You can go 
to the poll for that sum, but you cannot do him fair 
justice, even having recourse to mere legal weapons. 

3147. Was there an employment in the 1871 
election ?—There was an employment on Mr. Colman’s 
side. I do not say it was so large as 1870, but there 
was an employment. wok 

3148. An employment beyond what was necessary ? 
—I think so; I have made inquiries. +h 
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| 8149. An excessive employment ?\— Not a very 
large employment, but there was an employment ; but 
we were placed in a very difficult position then. 
We made these inquiries. 

8150. At all events you did not petition ?—We 
were prepared to petition, but we were in this posi- 
tion, we had petitioned, before, and the clauses 
referring to the 1868 election had been struck out by 
Mr. Justice Byles on the ground that we could not 
go into the 1868 election. But he gave us leave to 
appeal to the full court to restore them:; we did 
appeal to the full court, and after a long argument, 
during which Mr. Justice Byles came to the conclusion 
that he was wrong, the clauses were restored. 

3151. You petitioned when ?—In 1870. I want to 
show you the exact reason why it happened. ‘These 
clauses enabling us to go back to the 1868 election 
were restored by the full court. Well, we then pro- 
ceeded to go to trial. The costs of that hearing in 
London were made costs in the cause, and we pro- 
ceeded to go to trial, and we proved our case on the 
1868 election. We proved that we were right in 
having gone back to the 1868 election, and all the 
expenses we were put to for that hearing of four days 
in London was owing to the mistake on the other 
side. Notwithstanding that we had to pay all our 
own costs; the judge so ordered, we having proved 
the allegations on the 1868 election,—not only the peti- 
tion, but also the costs in London upon the very point 
upon which we were adjudged to be right. That 
punished the party very severely. I think there were 
800 subscribers altogether to that petition in Norwich, 
poor and rich, 

3152, What was the amount of the costs altogether ? 
—2,2004. 

3153. So in 1871 you had neither the money nor 
inclination to petition again?—That had happened 
within six weeks. I do not say we should have 
petitioned in any case, but still the beginning of the 
thing was ripe. 

3154. Did you hear Mr. Stevens’s evidence that the 
1870 and 1871 elections, so far as he knew, were 
absolutely pure elections ?—Yes ; I think he is mis- 
taken there. 

3155. You do not go to that extent at all ?—I do 
not go to that extent. 

3156. Then 1874; that was a general ‘election >— 
Yes. 

3157. Now what do you say first of all as to that. 
Was that a pure election ?—No, certainly not. 

8158. Was there excessive employment and 
colourable employment ?—LExcessive employment on 
both sides. 

3159. To a larger extent than ever?—They were 
all insignificant before that, except in 1870 perhaps. 

3160. Is there any history attached to this excessive 
employment in 1874 ?—No. 

3161. Who began it, or how was it begun ?—Oh, 
both sides began it simultaneously at the beginning of 
the election. 

3162. Do you know at all whose idea it was ? Do 
you know anything that developed it so suddenly ?— 
It became the more sudden because the dissolution on 
that oceasion was very sudden, and we were plunged 
into the election at once. 

8163. And there was only a very few days to the 
polling >—I do not know that that operated in any 
way. 

3164. At all events such was the case ?—Such was 
undoubtedly the case. 

3165. Did you give any guarantee in 1874 ?— 
Nothing. Well, afterwards in the election arrange- 
ments I did, but I can give you those if you think 
proper ; it will not take long. 


3166. You did afterwards ?—After the election. — 


But to enable you to understand that reply, I should 
have to tell you all the details of the money expendi- 
ture in 1874, which I am in a position to do. 

3167. Perhaps it would be convenient .if you did ? 
—In 1874 the two Conservative candidates, Sir Henry 
Stracey and Mr. Huddleston, agreed to stand jointly 
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in every respect, and each to pay half of the expenses. 
Iam merely simply confining myself to the question 
of money. During the contest each candidate gave 


~ Mr. Patteson, who was the agent, a cheque for 500/. 


on account, in order that he might be placed in 
funds. 

3168. Mr. Patteson, I think, is the brewer ?—Yes. 
Hach candidate gave Mr. Patteson a cheque for 5004. 
Then (I think it was at my suggestion, I will not be 
sure) 1 suggested that that was not sufficient; that each 
candidate ought to give at least 1,000/., because any- 
one could see with half an eye that the election was 
not being fought in the streets; you could see that 
upon the merest possible inspection. I thought each 
candidate ought to give 1,000/. to Mr. Patteson, and 
Mr. Huddleston gave another cheque for 500/. to 
Mr. Patteson. I have no doubt of the facts as I give 
them, though they are not within my own knowledge, 
because I did not see it done. Sir Henry Stracey 
deferred his second cheque for a time; so that when 
the election was over, if you understand me, 
Mr. Huddleston had paid 1,000/. and Sir Henry 
Stracey had paid 500/. There then seemed, notwith- 
standing every precaution, that there had arisen a 
misunderstanding. 

3169. Between whom ?—On the subject of how 
much Sir Henry *Stracey was to pay. He thought 
that Mr. Patteson had told him that the whole of the 
election would only cost him 700/., whereas at the 
original meeting it was half and half ; consequently 
when the election was over there were no more funds. 
Mr. Huddleston naturally said, “I am prepared to 
“carry out my agreement to the letter, and pay 
* pound to pound with Sir Henry Stracey, but I 
“ ought not to pay all the expenses of the election.” 
Then coming down to Sir Henry for his half caused 
considerable delay. Fully knowing that Sir Henry 
Stracey, if we proved it before him, would come 
forward and pay the money, I asked my late father, 
Sir Samuel Bignold, to hand to Mr. Patteson his 
cheque for 500/. to make up the 1,000/., so as to 
put the two on the same footing. Well, that was 
done, each of them having then paid 1,0002. But 
still, as Sir Henry Stracey had not paid any more, and 
of course as the election was a considerable further 
expense, we were at a dead lock. I was applied to by 
Mr. Sparrow (I was not in Norwich) to interest 
myself in endeavouring to obtain a solution of the 
difficulty. I should wish to say I was earnestly 
desirous of Sir Henry Stracey’s return, and that if I 
had a wish which was above the interest of the cause 
I advocated, it was the return of Sir Henry Stracey 
at. the election. But I was applied to by Mr. Sparrow 
to know whether I would interest myself to obtain 
the solution of the difficulty ; and almost immediately 
afterwards I received a telegram from Mr. Coaks, 
asking an appointment in London, which I gave him 
of course. I should say previously that I said, 
* Before I can do anything in this matter I must 
“ have the accounts before me; I must see what 
““ money has been spent; I must have an estimate at 
“* least of the accounts before me.” I had the estimate 
before me. i 

3170. How much was that ?—The estimate ? 

3171. Yes.— Speaking from memory, because I 
returned it there and then ? 

3172. Just while you are going on, tell us roughly. 
—4,089/. ; I am almost certain that is exact. 

3173. You had that estimate before you ?—I had 
that estimate before me, and I had this interview with 
Mr. Coaks. Mr. Coaks said, “ Iam not professionally 
“ engaged in any way, 1 am simply anxious to serve 
* Sir Henry Stracey as a personal friend; can you 
“¢ suggest any way by which we can deal with this 
“ account ?” “ Well,” I said, “I will look at the 
* account,” and I looked at the position, because we 
were ata dead lock, and I said this was my opinion, 
“ 'That, taking allthe circumstances into consideration, 
‘«« as one was loser and the other winner, and feeling 
“ in making the suggestion I might be saving Sir 
«“ Henry Stracey’s pocket as he lost the election, I 
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“ did make a suggestion, which was this: I took the 
“ account, and I said that in my opinion this estimate 
“ would probably admit of a reduction of say 500/. in 
“ settlement.” Well, that would leave 3,500/. and 
whatever it was odd pounds. I said this, ‘* We will 
strike off a lump sum of 5002,” and then I pro- 
posed that each candidate should pay half the balance ; 
and then I said, “I will obtain from Sir Samuel 
“ Bignold, or give myself a guarantee to Sir Henry 
“‘ Stracey, who has lost the election, that he shall 
*‘ never be called upon to pay another shilling.” By 
that arrangement he was indemnified in every way 
from any further trouble in the matter, and I was 
willing to accept the situation. 

3174. That was altogether 750/.?—No. Sir Henry 
Stracey at that time had only paid 500/., and a sum of 
2007. which I had not mentioned, as it was not 
important, which he had paid to Mr. Patteson. 

3175. Then there was 500/. paid by Sir Samuel 
Bignold ?—Yes ; that was immediately returned to 
Sir Samuel Bignold. He only gave it in the interim 
to make the two equal. 

3176. That would make the sum paid altogether of 
1,700/. odd ?—1,774/. How it is made up I do not make 
out exactly. He deducted the amount and it came to 
that. I put that to Mr. Huddleston. Mr. Huddleston 
said he would cover whatever Sir Henry Stracey paid, 
and he paid up to that amount, up to the 1,774. Lhad 
succeeded in settling the account so far; but having 
come upon the scene I was left face to face with any 
future claims that might be sent in, and there were 
future claims sent in of different sorts and kinds. 

3177. Did you succeed in reducing the account by 
5001. ?—Well, I reduced many items very consider- 
ably, but I cannot say exactly whether it was or not 
exactly reduced by the 500/.; anyhow this money was 
placed at the disposal of the agent and used in pay- 
ment of the account, and from time to time afterwards, 
lasting for several months, they applied to me for 
money. ° 

3178. Who did ?—Well, different people wrote ; for 
instance, the 36 personation agents who ought to have 
been paid, they applied. There were tradespeople 
who applied ; the money for the sheriff was not paid 
—the sheriff’s bill I paid that and various things, and 
I kept an account and destroyed nothing. I kept an 
exact account as in 1875 of every shilling I did pay, 
and it is at the service of the Commissioners when- 
ever they desire it. 

3179. Those accounts were paid eventually /—Yes. 
Then I should say this, I paid all these accounts. 
This was in the spring, within about a month of the 
election, and in May—the last week in May—I told 
Mr. Huddleston what I had done, that I had continued 
to pay up things in Norwich which had not been paid 
up to that date, and he expressed a certain amount 
of annoyance that it should be so. He referred me to 
his solicitor, and I went to see his solicitor, and L, 
satisfied the solicitor that in these accounts, although 
there were matters in them which were not strictly 
legal, that there was nothing with a taint of bribery or 
corruption in any shape, form, or way. 

3180. You satisfied his solicitor ?—I did not go 
through the accounts with Mr. Huddleston. 

3181. You saw his private solictor ?—I saw his 
private solicitor. I took him the absolute accounts 
which I kept. 

3182. Now we are on the subject of accounts, can 
you tell me off-hand what the difference was between 
the private account, the one you were dealing with, 
and the one sent in to the sheriff?—The account was 
not a private account I was dealing with. 

8183. The account we are talking of now, and the 
account sent in to the sheriff ?—The account sent in 
to the sheriff was the account paid at that time. 

3184. That would be 200/.?--The amount of 
claims recognized at that time was 3,550/. in round 
numbers. Between that account being prepared for 
the sheriff and the time of it being’ sent in, I believe 
there was a claim, speaking from memory—extra little 
expenses which came in to the amount of 53/, 7s., but 
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that was not included. The account was prepared 
for the sheriff under the idea that it had to be sent in 
within one month, and it was sent in to the day within 
a month, instead of two months as I believe. 

3185, You think it was about 3,600/.?—I feel 
perfectly sure in my own mind that that was the 
amount the candidates paid. 

3186. That was only by the way ?—Mr. Huddles- 
ton said, ‘“ Have you seen my solicitor?” He said he 
should pay absolutely nothing except through his 
legal agent, and he never did pay one single sixpence, 
directly or indirectly, except through his legal agent, 
Mr. Henry Staniforth Patteson. But 1 wrote a 
letter to the effect that these claims were sent in, and 
I believe he gave the money to Mr. Patteson; any- 
how Mr. Patteson paid the money to me, but not all; 
there still remained something behind even then, 
because I should tell you this, 1 thought Mr. Huddles- 
ton had behaved exceptionally handsomely with 
reference to the money arrangement of the election, 
and when I approached him, speaking to his solicitor, 
I said, ‘““What I shall ask Mr. Huddleston for is 
“ 7261., which makes up the whole of his payment to 
“ 2,5001., 1,7741., and 726/. With regard to any 
“ halance the Conservative party in Norwich will pay 
“ it themselves.” ‘There was a further balance which 
came through me, of which I have kept an accurate 
account, amounting altogether to 100/., or a little over 
it may be; I cannot speak from memory exactly. I 
have the account, that is the whole of it. 

3187. What do you estimate the whole of the cost 
was to the Conservatives in 1871 ?—4,000/. odd. You 
can see the cost to a shilling, because every shilling 
was paid’ through me. 

3188. How much was it—3,550/, the original 
settlement, and 726/. ?—That is 4,250/. and something ; 
then 100/. besides, 

3189. About 4,250/.?—About 4,250/. That is the 
whole to a shilling, and it would be very easy to 
discover how the whole of the money went, it seems 
to me. 


(The proceedings were adjourned.) 


3190. (Mr. Goldney.) The accounts for the amount 
of money spent in 1874 seems so very much in excess 
of any that was spent in the previous election. To 
what do you attribute that ?—I should take item by 
item. There was an inordinate amount of bills 
ordered at the shops, such as “ Vote for Stracey and 
Huddleston.” 

3191. Do you mean posting bills ?—Posting bills; 
and when they were supplied, instead of being used 
they were thrown away, not used at-all. After the 
election there they lay in all the committee rooms in 
hundreds, so much so that the printing alone ran up 
to 800/. 

3192. Who checked the accounts for printing ? 
—Some of the amounts I paid afterwards, as I tell 
you, were for printers’ bills, six months after the 
election. 

3198. That was one item. What is another one ? 
—Well, the messenger item was very heavy. 

3194. I think you say you have the account for 
1874?—I have not the accounts of the sheriff. I 
have only the accounts of what I paid myself. 

3195. Can you tell me what the messenger item 
came to?—I think I can tell you from memory; it 
was 1,100/. - 

3196. That would be 1,900/. altogether, those two 
items ?—Yes, those two items, : 

3197. Were there any other items large /—They 
were all proportionately large. There seemed to be 
no one controlling the expense; it was unnecessarily 
heavy. 

3198. The expenditure lying very much in the 
hands of the ward managers ?>—Yes, no doubt. 

3199. Do you think that there was not sufficient 
check kept over them ?—I will not undertake to say 
that ; but each ward manager, as it were, was an agent 
in himself. 
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3200. We have heard a great deal about bands and 
processions ; were they a large item ?—Well, I cannot 
say that the processions and bands were ; no. 

3201. You say you have always had bands ?—We 
have always had bands. 

3202. Then the carriage and four horses ?~-The 
carriage and four horses always is the same, 55é. 

3203. That is Mr. Webster’s election charge for 
carriage and horses?—It depends a little upon the 
number of days ; it ranged about that. Then there 
is a new jacket for the postillion; that is a matter 
of course. 

3204. Two new jackets ?—Two new jackets. 

3205. Outriders P—No, we never had any outriders. 
The members of the Conservative party consented to 
form a cavaleade to escort the candidate, and they 
came on horseback to the number of 25 or 30, and 
they rode about with their own horses in the city. 

3206. Then there was one very large procession 
in 1874 ?—Yes, there was one very large one. 

3207. That had to be got up and paid for ’—That 
was got up partly by sending round to the different 
wards and telling them there was going to be this 
procession, and those who liked might join in it, and 
partly through the people. People always follow a 
band and a carriage going very slowly with the band ; 
people like to walk to the sound of music; they fall 
in with the lines, and so on. 

3208. Was there any money paid, such as a shilling 
a head, or anything of that sort, to people who formed 
up in the procession ?—We never did that, the other 
side did. For instance, you would see placards, 
“ Liberals assemble in your thousands,” and so on. 
Liberal voters would have a shilling. 

3209. You say, so far as you know, that was not 
done on the Conservative side ?—I am sure it was not 
done. 

3210. You trusted to the carriage and horses in the 
procession to attract the people >—Yes. 

3211. Then at meetings were any gratuities given ? 
—None. 

3212. Was any arrangement made that a certain 
number should attend to carry the resolutions ?—No, 
the resolutions were left to the feeling of the body 
of the meeting. 

32138. Do you put the large increase in the expense 
to those two items—the printing and the messengers ? 
—I cannot put it entirely on those without having 
the account before me, but those are the two which 
present themselves to my mind as being so very 
considerable. 

3214. Nothing else at the present moment occurs 
to your—No. The agency charges are very reason- 
able—the sheriff’s charges. The sheriff waived a 
portion of his charges. 

3215. 1,900/. ; and the election, I suppose, did not 
last many days more than this 1875 one?—A day 
or two longer. 

3216. Then there is still a very large dispropor- 
tion ?—Well, a day makes a great difference in the 
expense of an election. 

3217. But not very much more, except the messen- 
gers ?—It does. ‘The whole machinery is going on a 
day longer. 

3218. Were agents paid much more ?—No; the 
agents were paid two and three guineas a day each, 
professional men or non-professional men, according 
to their position and standing. 

3219. Is there any other remark you would like 
to make on the 1874 account ?—No, nothing occurs 
to me. 

3220. Now we have heard that the municipal 
elections in the autumn of 1874 were very hotly 
contested. Do you know anything about that ?— 
It was a most startling result, because we were defeated 
in every ward by a very large majority. If the Com- 
missioners had before them the results of the polling 
at the municipal election of 1875, compared with the 
results of the election of 1874, they would be astonished, 
because in every ward we were beaten by hundreds, 
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3221. (Mr. Howard.) How do you account for Mr.A. Bignold. 


that ?—It seemed to me that there was employment 
there on that occasion. 

3222. Have you any doubt about it 2—No. I cannot 
conceive that it could have been altered in any other 
way. 

3223. Were you in Norwich on the day ?—I was 
not in Norwich. I have not taien much interest 
in municipal contests. I had the figures. Nobody 
can doubt who takes the figures. We only carried 
one ward in the whole city, and that was the first 
ward. 

3224, What had you previously done ?—I cannot 
give it you exactly. It was a great contest as to who 
should have the aldermen in the town council, and if 
the Liberals had carried that one ward they would 
have had all the emoluments and appointments in the 
town. 

3225. What do you mean by having all the emolu- 
ments and appointments?—They would have been 
able to appoint the town clerk and other officers, and 
the grave diggers, and people with different patron- 
ages in the town council. 

3226. Have you heard since, or do you know 
of your own knowledge, how that municipal contest 
was conducted on the other side ?—The Conservatives 
spent no money at all. 

3227. So far as you know there was no excessive 
employment of voters ?—No, only the bare expense 
of going to the poll. 

3228. Did any of the previous elections excite so 
much attention, and cause so much money to be spent, 
as this last one ?—Not for many years. 

3229. ‘The previous October ?—And the October 
before that; there was nothing in the account. 

3230. Every ward was contested, as I understand ? 
—KEvery ward was contested. 

3231. Do you know of any Conservative fund for 
meeting the expenses P—No. 

3232. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know whether they 
had one on the other side?—I heard Mr. Stevens say 
a fund was subscribed to. 

3233. That is what you heard Mr. Stevens say ?— 
One of the town council got up in the town council 
the day the new members took their seats, and said 
that the election had been carried by the most outra- 
geous bribery that had ever been heard of in Norwich. 

3234, (Mr. Howard.) What town councilman was 
that ?—Mr. Gedge. 

38235. What party does he belong to?—The 
Conservative. 

3236. ‘That was the charge ?—That was the charge 
he made openly, and applying the charge to the 
figures it seems to warrant it. 

3237. You think the messenger trick was very 
largely employed at that election ?—Yes. 

3238. Has there been in Norwich any connexion 
between the municipal contests and the parliamentary 
elections contests? Were they conducted by the 
same people ?—Exactly the same agents and almost 
the same voters, except there were a few women 
voted on the municipal election. 

3239. Do you think that a large employment of 
messengers at municipal elections would necessarily 
lead to a large employment of them at parliamentary 
contests immediately succeeding them ?— No; it 
would tend to save the necessity of it. 

3240. You think they might be employed at the 
municipal contests ?—If there were another election 
directly afterwards you might look to have the men 
without re-engagement, or certainly for less. 

3241. They would look upon it as a sort of emolu- 
ment ?—They would look with a kind eye on the last 
man who paid them. 

3242. To what do you attribute this very excessive 
employment of messengers at the 1875 election >— 
To want of determination on both sides te fight the 
contest without it. I do not exactly know how you 
mean. 

3243. You do not think there were any special 
circumstances in 1875 that would have led necessarily 
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. to the employment of messengers ?—No, I cannot say 
that there were any special circumstances requiring 
: the messengers or causing the employment. 

3244. You think a man having been employed in 
a municipal election would be a reason, if they were 
so minded, not to employ him in the parliamentary 
election ?-If either side did not employ a man in 
1875, and he had been employed in 1874, I should 
think he would trouble himself to walk up and vote, 
which he would not otherwise have done, because he 
would have remembered he had had something 
before. 

3245. Do you know anybody besides yourself who 
has paid any money on the Conservative side with 
reference to the election of 1875, which is not in the 
sheriff’s account ?—You have the whole thing before 

ou. 
é 3246. You have given us an account. Do you 
know anybody else who, in the same way, has made 
payments ?—No, I do not. 

3247. And the 1874 election; do you know any- 
body who made payments which you have not 
included ?—On the Conservative side ? 

3248. Yes.—No, absolutely not. 

3249. Have you reason to believe that there were 
no other payments made ?—I feel as certain of it as 
possible, because it would be sure to reach my ears in 
some way. 

3250. What you have given us does in point of fact, 
with the sheriffs account, represent the whole ex- 
penses ?—I believe to the uttermost farthing. 

3251. Was there any band guarantee fund, or any- 
thing of that sort ?—-Nothing of the kind. 

3252. What political clubs are there on each side ? 

.—A ward club. 

8253. In most of the wards ?—Yes, and there is a 
general party club. 

3254. The Eldon ?—The Eldon, 

3255. Are those wards clubs and the Eldon Club 
flourishing’ still?—- Yes, all in existence, and 
flourishing still. 

3256. How are your registration expenses paid ?—- 
I do not know. Ihave never had anything to do 
with them. 

3257. Do you subseribe yourself personaliy to a 
registration fund ?—I have done. 

3258-9. Who is the treasurer of that registration 
fund ?—The present treasurer, do you mean ? 

3260. Yes.—Mr. Alfred Stockings, I believe. 

3261. (Mr. Goldney.) You have given us all the 

“accounts for 1874 so far as you can. I do not think 
you told us what active part you took personally in 
1874 ?—I did not take any part. 

3262. You were in Norwich, I suppose ?—I was in 
Norwich. The only expense I incurred was my own 
expense, and what took up my principal part of the 
time was, I engaged the cabs in 1874. 

3263. With Mr. Bunn ?—With Mr. 
same man. 

3264. Did you do any canvassing or address 
meetings ?—No, I never addressed meetings. 

3265. Nor attended meetings?—-Nor entered a 
committee room or canvassed a vote. 

3266. Did you ride about in the carriage with 
Mr. Huddleston ?—No, I did not. 

3267. Did you see him ; were you about the streets 
with him ?—Absolutely never on any one occasion. 

3268. Would you please hand the secretary the 
accounts you have got?—I have not them here; I 
can get them and hand them to the secretary in the 
morning. 

3269. (Mr, M‘ Mahon.) I wish for the present to 
ask you a few questions, and perhaps to-morrow I 
will ask youmore. In your judgment 180 messengers 
were quite adequate to do the whole of the work on 
the part of the conservatives ?—In my judgment, for 
what it 1s worth. 

3270. Your judgment is worth a good deal ?—It is 
complimentary for you to say so. ‘That was my idea. 

6271. If they employ as many as you think, 1,200 
or 1,400, it was a great excess on the part ‘of the 
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Conservatives ?—Yes, you see my estimate; in the 
account I have handed in, it bears on the face of it 
the 18 districts with 10 messengers each. 

3272. I think that is so. You thought 10 mes- 
sengers for each district was quite enough ?—Yes, I 
thought 10 messengers for each district was quite 
enough. 

3278. And anything beyond that was quite unne- 
cessary and would lead to great expense ?—Would not 
advance the machinery of the election inquiry. 

3274. Could not lead to success ?-—Yes. 

3275. You differ with Mr. Gilbert as to the cor- 
rupt practices being thé means of success?-—Yes, I 
was more sanguine. 

3276. Did you hear Mr. Gilbert say that he told 
Colonel Wilkinson he was sure to win ?>—Mr. Gilbert 
was rather excited on the polling day. I daresay he 
wished to keep up the Colonel’s spirits. I was not 
present myself. Most people said so in the town; 
they told him he was sure to win. 

3277. You did not hear that?—I did not hear 
Mr. Gilbert say that. 

3278. He told us the other day that he thought he 
told Colonel Wilkinson that he was sure to win, and 
that im fact he believed he was in. You thought he 
had no earthly chance ?—I thought he had no earthly 
chance. 

3279. You have spoken to an enormous procession. 
On which side was that procession ?—On the Liberal 
side, 

3280. “ Enormous” is a Latin word ; what would 
you call it in plain English ?—I will give you some 
idea of it. When one end of it was passing Cham- 
berlin’s shop in the market-place the other end of it 
would be in Brigg Lane. It would extend the whole 
length of the market. 

3281. A mile and a half ?—No, it is not a mile and 
a half. It is a long way when men march shoulder to 
shoulder and in regular order as they did., 

3282. What distance would that be, because | am 
not so familiar as you are with those places ?—I really 
cannot undertake to say. 

3283. About a mile ?—No. 

3284. Three-quarters of a mile ?—I should think 
it would with stragglers. I cannot say how long it 
would last, but there were thousands of people. The 
whole of Colman’s employés would go in a body, of 
course, and there would be a number of people from 
the wharves would go and all fall in, and then you 
could see that the distance of it was such that one 
band would not interrupt another. 

8285. This was a demonstration ?—A demon- 
stration. : 

3286. A demonstration on the Liberal side ?>—Yes. 

8287. There was no demonstration on the Con- 
servative side ?—I do not think there was in 1875. 

3288. In 1874 ?—In 1874 there was a demonstra- 
tion on both sides. 

38289. Now let us begin with the Conservative 
demonstration. You met the Conservative candidates 
at the station, did you not >—No. Mr. Huddleston 
came from London, and Sir Henry Stracey used to 
drive into Norwich from Rackheath. 

3290. There was a demonstration ?—A very little. 

3291. When did you first have a demonstration in 
regard to Mr. Huddleston or Sir Henry Stracey ?— 
The polling day I think was on the Tuesday, and 
there was one large demonstration ; I think it was on 
the Thursday before. 

3292. Now will you give us an idea of the length 
of that demonstration >—Well, I did not take any part 
in it. I was not present, and T did not see it. 

3293. You heard of it >—I heard of it. They said 
it was a most magnificent thing, and I have no doubt 
it was. 

3294, What was the length 2 Very long. Very 
nearly as large as the Liberals had in 1875, to which 
I have just alluded. 

3295. That I suppose was the procession you have 
told us of, and that Mr. Colman’s men were not paid 
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for it ?—I should think certainly not. I should think 
they were too glad to go without it. 

3296. With regard to the Conservative demonstra- 
tion, were they all to get paid for it >—I do not think 
the men were paid to go in that demonstration on the 
Conservative side otherwise than this, that the men 
who found the blue lights would find a certain number 
of men to carry them, and those men would be paid. 

8297. How many ?—25 or 30. 

3298. Do you mean out of the 1874 demonstration 
only 20 men were paid to join in it ?—I cannot say 
more than that. It appears to me the demonstration 
was not an agent for corruption. 

3299, It was not so used ?—No, not on either side, 
so far as I know. If you multiply the thing, for 
every torch we had I suppose they had five; then of 
course you multiply the number of torch-bearers, and 
so you get at it. 

3300, They exceeded 1875 at that one ?—I should 
say so. Our poor little torches were almost sputtered 
out before they had gone any distance. Mr. Stevens 
said they paid 200/. to 3001. That would be three 
times what the Conservative side paid. 

3301. (Mr. Howard.) Which should you think 
captivated most, the light or the music ?—I should 
say the music. 

3302. Which captivated you ?—Well, I was not 
present. 

3303. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You did not hear it —No, 
I was not present. 

3304. Do you know when you first heard of the pro- 
cession ?—Yes. 

3305. Do you know who were the principal per- 
sonages in the precession ?—They would be the can- 
didates on either side and their principal supporters. 
They would all be expected to show themselves on an 
oceasion of that kind. 

3306. (Mr. Howard.) What part of the procession 
are the candidates to be found in, the head or the 
tail ?—Some of the party would be in the market- 
place. You generally see some of the party in the 
gallery of the Royal Hotel. 

3307. In a torchlight precession where is the can- 
didate to be found ?—In a circle of glory, about the 
middle of the procession. 

3308. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Do you not regret that you 
did not see the circle of glory ?—I have scen so much 
of Norwich politics. 

3309. 'That was in the election of 1874. Now, in 
1875, Mr. Bignold, was there another great demon- 
stration—a great procession ?—On the Liberal side. 

3310. Was there none on the Conservative side ?— 
I cannot undertake to say so. I do not think so. 
It would be a fact very well known to every man. 
TI cannot answer that. My impression is that there 
was not a great demonstration. 

3311. Were you here then ?—Yes, I was here the 
whole time. 

3312. You did not go to the committee room or 
join in it ?—I say I cannot charge my memory. 

3313, You cannot say whether there was a great 
demonstration or not ?—I cannot. I know there was 
a great one on the Liberal side. 

3314. You say you believe you heard it ?—I was 
in the club, and J could see down the market. 

3315. You saw it ?—Yes. 

3316. (Mr. Howard.) What night was that ?—I 
think either the Tuesday or the Wednesday. 

3317. When was the polling ?—On the Friday or 
Saturday. 

3318. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You cannot say whether 
there was a great demonstration on behalf of the Con- 
servatives ?—I cannot say, because it has escaped my 
memory whether there was or not. 

3319. (Mr. Howard.) In 1875 ?—In 1875. Every- 
body would know, of course, in Nerwich. Not having 
taken any part myself I cannot say, because it has 
escaped my memory whether there was or not; I 
know there was in 1874. J 

3320. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1am a stranger. Can you 
give me any idea of the nature of the demonstration— 
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the Conservative demonstration of 1874; for instance, 
how many carriages were there, and drawn by how 
many horses ?—I really cannot. 

3321. Now, for instance, the candidate’s carriage. 
How many horses was it drawn by ?—Four horses. 
There would be the candidate’s carriage and Sir Heary 
Stracey’s private carriage. 

3322. Hach drawn by how many horses ?—The 
oe carriage by the customary two, the candidate’s 
our. 

3323. What do you mean by the candidate’s four ? 
—Sir Henry Stracey would not ride in his own 
carriage ; he would ride in the hired carriage in order 
to sit side by side with his colleague. 

3324, There would be four horses to that ?—Yes. 

3325. Would they be white horses, or what ?—Grey 
horses. 

3326. Silver harness, or gold?--I think it was 
plated, but I am not sure. 

3327. Plated gold ?—A plated harness ; I did not 
critically examine the harness, 

3328. Then it was plated in gold ?—Yes. 

3329. Was there anything else ?— About the 
demonstration ? 

3330. (Mr. Howard.) Were there any other occu- 
pants of the carriage itself ?—There would be two of 
the leaders of the party who would sit opposite the 
two candidates. That would be adopted on either 
side. 

33381. We are speaking now of the 1874 elec- 
tion? — Yes; for instance, Dr. Nichols would sit 
opposite ; I have seen him and Mr. J. D. Smith ; 
different prominent figures in the Liberal ranks. 

338382. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Open carriages of course ? 
—Yes. J have spoken of those whom I have seen 
myself; that is what I have seen with my own 
eyes. 

3338. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever occupied that 
position ?—Never. 

3334. A pleasure to come ?—I should have no 
hesitation to do so if I desired. it; but I cannot call 
to mind that I ever did. 

3334a. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Then they could survey 
the great crowds before them and behind ?—I¢t would 
be very difficult, because the carriages being so low 
he would be below the level of the people, and he 
would have to rise. Ihave seen a candidate stand 
on the seat of the carriage for the purpose of address- 
ing the electors, and for the purpose of raising his 
hat, and showing himself. 

3335. I need scarcely ask you does not that 
practice lead to a very extraordinary amount of 
expense ?—Those demonstrations ? 

3336. Yes.—No, I do not think it does, not as carried 
out on the Conservative side. J think the Liberals 
were more liberal than we were. JI think their 
demonstrations were on a much larger scale, and con- 
sequently on a more expensive scale. 

3337. Carriages of that kind drawn by four horses 
must be costly, whether on the Conservative side or 
the Liberal side ?—-We only hired it. 

3338. Do you remember what the Conservatives 
paid for the hire of harness, horses, and carriages ?— 
501. 

8339. For the one day ?—No, not for the one day. 
You see the same carriages in which they proceeded 
through the streets of the city during the ,whole of 
the election would do for the procession, and did do. 

3340. That would be for the whole election ?—For 
the whole election. 

3341. Can you tell us any more about the expenses 
of the election in 1875 ?—No, I think not. It does 
not occur to me. 

3342. Was there any more money than what you 
have mentioned laid out ?—No. 

8348. In providing for various. contingencies ?— 
No, certainly not, 

3844. Nothing for drinking >—I know of none— 
not at, all. 

3345. Nothing for bribing >—No. 

3346. Nothing for intimidation >—No. 
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3347. Nothing for obstruction ?—No, nothing for 
obstruction. It was a very ordinary election in 1875, 
taking it altogether. 

3348. Might I apply all those observations to 1874? 
—In regard to any other money I know of ? 

3349. Yes.—Yes, all the observations to 1874 ; 
nothing further than the accounts which you have. 
They include in them all the payments. J think the 
total came to 4,250/., speaking from memory, or 
round about it. 

3350. Can you reckon up your figures ?—3,520/. 
and 726/. 

33851. 8,5201., 726/., and 1001. ?—Of course I cannot 
be held to a 102. note in those figures without referring 
to the account. 

3352. Altogether, the expenditure on the Conser- 
vative side would be 4,376. ?—Yes, about that 

3353. In 1874 ?—In 1874. 

3354. It has been suggested to me that beyond 
that 4,376/. it might be that active partisans onthe 
part of the Conservatives might have laid out other 
sums of money ?—Yes, 

3355. You have great experience in matters of 
this kind in Norwich ?—Yes. 

3356. Now is that likely ?—I go so far as this to 
say that I think it is almost impossible that all this 
time could have elapsed since the 1874 election (and 
I, having been in contact as I have with all the leading 
people in the town, consider it is absolutely impos- 
sible) that there could have been any more without my 
knowing of it. I have never at any time heard of 
one single shilling beyond the accounts which I have 
given to the Commissioners. A gentleman met me 
yesterday and said he knew there was 5,000/. spent 
by Mr. Huddleston. To such a story as that of 
course J never made any reply, because I was never 
called upon to make any reply, except before you, 
gentlemen. 

3357. As far as you have heard or understood, or 
as far as you have any reasonable ground for belief, 
that sum of 4,376/. includes all the expenditure on 
behalf of the Conservatives for 1874 ?—I am certain 
it does. 

3358. Now would you be so kind as to tell us what, 
in your judgment, was the entire expenditure for 
1875 ?—On which side ? 

3359. On the Conservative side—Why it would 
be 38,3002. 

3360, Would that include not only the sums paid 
by the candidates, but the sums paid by partisans in 
the borough ?—Yes, including the sums paid by me, 
because I paid 3004. to 3101. 

3361. There were, of course, in the borough many 
gentlemen who were considered partisans besides 
yourself ?—Yes, 

3362. Is not that so?—Yes, many. 

3363. May they not have paid a great deal of 
money ?—They may. 

3364. You do not know that they did ?—I do not 
know that they did. It is such a short!time which 
has elapsed since. 

3365. Do you believe they have?—TI have no 
reason to believe so. 

3366. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever heard it ?— 
I have heard rumours that people spent money. 

3367. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What rumours ?—I have 
not heard names mentioned. 

3368. It does not signify which people you have 
heard rumours from—to what ‘extent ?—I have heard 
rumours, not naming any specific sum, that money 
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had been spent on the Conservative side, but I do not 
believe it; I have heard it talked of, 

3369. How much money ?—I cannot name the 
specilic sun. 

3370. (Mr, Howard.) Have you heard any rumours 
in the streets ?—I have heard people say the accounts 
do not show it. J have regarded it as idle talk, 
because I have never bad any tangible proof, or ever 
heard any specific sam mentioned. : 

3371. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Generally, you might have 
heard there was a good deal of money spent ?—Yes. 

3372. Hundreds were spent ?—Yes; I have heard 
that sort of general loose talk. 

3373. You heard that ?—Yes; they always do say 
so. I heard it in reference to the 1874 election too. 

8374. Have you heard the same thing as regards 
the Liberals >—Yes. 

3375. Do you regard them as both being without 
foundation ?>—I have no means of gauging the truth 
of the rumours. 

3376. Was more money spent on behalf of the 
Conservatives ?—No; there wasnomore than 3,300/., 
to the best of my judgment, spent on behalf of the 
Conservatives. 

3377. You have mentioned that Mr. Huddleston 
behaved exceptionally well with regard to those 
payments ?—Well, I thought it was handsome. 

3378. You said ‘ exceptionally handsomely.” What 
did Sir Henry Stacey do ?—Sir Henry Stacey paid 
that money. 

3379. He paid the 1,774. 10s. ?—That is the 
exact sum, I think. 

- 8380. (Mr. Howard.) I wish you would give us 
the name of somebody who told you this ?—I cannot. 

3381. We might have the pleasure of his company ? 
—I cannot mention a name. 

3382. It is very easy to make statements such as 
you have referred to; sometimes they are made 
through excess of zeal, and sometimes with another 
object. Ifany gentleman is in a position to inform 
us that he has even a suspicion, and can give us a 
scent to get at them, we will summon those people 
before us and make them answer. I say that in the 
presence of Mr, Bignold, who is now under examina- 
tion, and in the presence of Mr. Stevens, who repre- 
sents the Liberal party. If you’can find them out 
and give us the names we will take good care they 
do not escape vigilant inquiry.—There must be fast- 
talking people in all large towns. 

3383. (Mr. Howard.) It is the sort of thing we 
ought to bring to the strictest investigation, because 
such rumours ought not to be circulated, and they 
certainly ought not to be believed unless they are to 
some extent proved. They are unfair and dishonour- 
able, but we are here to inquire, if we can, into the 
truth of the statements. If either to-day or at any 
future day there is the least reason to believe it, we 
will have the people here on both sides. 

3384. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can you remember any 
name ?—I cannot. 

3385. Can you remember the description of them, 
or where the parties lived ?—No, I never heard any- 
one’s name mentioned. 

3386. You said somebody mentioned it; in what 
part of the city ?—I have only heard the people talk 
of it. I have heard say that there was lots of money 
spent. It is very disagreeable to mention names. 

3387. However, you are now on oath, therefore 
you are excused. If anybody talks to you you are 
excused now that you are on oath. You must tell us 
exactly what it was. 2 


Mr. George ALDEN Srevens recalled and further examined. 


3388. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Stevens, I will ask you 
a question. Have you heard at all, from any person 
whose name you can give to the Commissioners, that 
the Conservatives had squandered moneys which were 
not included in their returns ?—I have simply heard 
that Mr. Arthur Bignold was the outside agent for 
expenses incurred by the Conservatives that were 


not included in their accounts. I have heard no 
names mentioned. : 

3389. Do you mean he was an agent appointed 
for that purpose ?—Not appointed for that purpose, 
but he was the agent who did that. 

3390. I must ask you, whilst Mr. Bignold is here, 


who told you such a thing ; it is fair both to him and 
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to you that you should say so?—I have some 
difficulty in recollecting it. 

3391. Perhaps you will both turn it over in your 
mind.—I have no doubt I shall find a memorandum 
of the fact. 

3392. Why, if you thought of it, did not you tell the 
Commissioners? We desire all persons to tell us all 
they know, whether we ask them the question, or 
not.—Undoubtedly. My impression is that in some 
note I have put before the Commissioners already I 
have disclosed that fact. 

3393. Mr. Bignold has stated with apparent frank- 
ness that he has made those payments. — Exactly. 
What I say is that, nothing more and nothing less. 
The answer I made was that Mr. Bignold had made 
outside payments, and the documents show that he 
has. 

3394. The questions and answers given upon oath 
point to other and different matters than these-—That 
is what I call outside agency. 

3395. Do you limit your information to these ?— 
Certainly. 


3396. 310/.?--The employment of cabs, the em- 
ployment of roughs, and matters of that kind. I 
have stated that in some document which I believe 
is before the Commissioners at the present time. Mr. 
Arthur Bignold was supposed to be the leader. 

3397. Do you believe they are represented by that 
3102.2? —I believe Mr. Arthur Bignold himself 
entirely and emphatically spoke the truth in the 
answers he has given. You asked me what I heard, 
and I told you. I heard nothing more than what the 
witness said. 

3398. Mr. Bignold has told us he spent 3104. 
himself.— That simply confirms the information 
which I had received. 

3399. If there is any pretence of large sums having 
been spent on either side with the view to promote 
the election, we shall be very happy to have the name 
in order that both sides may have justice done to 
them.—That fills up all the information I have re- 
ceived. 

3400. As far as you are concerned you cannot sup- 
plement it ?>—I cannot supplement it at all. 


Mr. Arruur BiGNoLp recalled and further examined. 


3401. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I was asking you if you 
remembered the name of any person who mentioned 
the matter to you. Was it mentioned to you in the 
street casually ? Now you are on your oath to tell ; it 
may be unpleasant, still you are bound to tell. —I 
cannot say that Ido not remember who said such a 
thing to me, but I do not think it is worth anything, 
and the observation that I made at the time was that 
it was utterly untrue. 

3402. Whatever it is worth, we shall judge of that. 
For instance, if you describe the party, or what part 
of the town he said it in, or whether he was a shop- 
keeper, or a solicitor, or a person of some position, we 
might be able to call him before us, and inquire into 
the matter. 

3403. (Mr. Howard.) On which side in politics 
was he ?—Liberal. 

3404. Did he make the suggestion to you positively ? 


. —He said to me, I have been informed by a person 


who absolutely knows, that Mr. Huddleston spent 
5.0001. at the 1874 election over and above anything 
paid by Sir Henry Stracey. 

8405. I think it perfectly plain, in justice to the 
Commissioners, and candidates, and all persons, that 
you should give us the name.—He did not vouch for 
the person who informed him. He mentioned that 
fact. 


3406. He either had or had not somebody behind 
who had informed him. We will find out whether 
he had or not if you give us the name. We will 
investigate the matter—Of course I will give the 


name, but it was simply a volunteered statement 
to me. 


3407. If it had been the expression of an opinion 
(and there must have been many expressions of 
speculative opinion at the moment) it would have 
been different, perhaps ; but who was the man who 
said, ‘I have been informed, behind my back, from a 
man” whom he vouched, “that Mr. Huddleston 
“ has spent 5,000/. more to secure his election than 
“ he ought to have spent ?” If that is not a charge 
of wholesale corruption I do not know what it is. It 
is obvious that you are reluctant to introduce the 
name of any gentleman, but in the exercise of our 
duties we must ask you to do it—It was Mr. Sims 
Reeve, the barrister, who said it to me. 


3408. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you inquire the name 
of the person who vouched it behind him ?—I am not 
on those terms of intimacy with Mr. Reeve to ask 
him. I met him with the most emphatic denial, and 
there I left him. 


3409. (Mr. Howard.) There it ended ?—There it 
ended. 


Mr. Georce ALDEN StTeVENS recalled and further examined. 


3410-11. (Mr. Howard.) Had you ever heard of 
such a thing as that, Mr. Stevens?—Yes. I cannot 
call to my mind from whom I heard it. 


7 ‘ 
3412. [ must trouble you to think, for we mean to 
have the people before us, and inquire into it.—I 
must say it is very current. 


Mr. Artuur BiGNocp recalled and further examined. 


3413-14. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can you tell us, 
Mr. Bignold, who were the most active canvassers 
and partisans for the conservative candidates in 1874? 
—The whole party worked in 1874; the whole party 
acted as one man, and worked from morning to 
night. 

3415. Was that so in 1875 ?—No. 

3416. Was there some lukewarmness in 1875 ?— 
There was some amount of apathy in 1875. 

3417. Who were the most remarkable and most 
active partisans in 1875 ?—Mr. Field did nothing in 
1875, took no part in the election at all. 

3418. Who were the most active partisans and 
eanvassers in 1875 ? — The gentlemen who were 
associated with the ward clubs in the town. 

3419. You have told us that you have paid for 
conveyances for voters to the poll 149/. 19s. 6d.?— 
Yes. 


N. 


3420. Did you not know that there was some little 
difficulty about an Act of Parliament in paying the 
expenses of voters ?—Yes. 

3421. You disregarded that?—No, I did not. I 
endeavoured to fortify myself with the best possible 
opinion I could get on the subject in the year 1868, 
and I have always acted on it ever since. I quite see 
the opening it gives to improper influence ; I fully 
see that now, more so than I did before then; but I 
did believe, if the money did not come out of the 
candidate’s pockets, that if partisans engaged vehicles, 
and conveyed voters to the poll in them, no matter 
whether they were their own or whether they were 
hired for that purpose, the law was not broken. I did 
believe that. 

3422. In consequence of that you did pay this 
amount of money for conveying the voters to the 
poll >—Yes. 
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._ 3423. In apparent opposition to the intentions of 
the Legislature ?—No, I did not imagine I was violating 
the intention of the Legislature. 

3424. Whose opinion was it you were acting upon ? 
—Mr. Spofforth took the opinion for me in 1868, and 
J went to Mr. Spofforth the other day, and I think it 
was the best opinion which could be taken. Ido not 
like to say whose it is. 

3425. (Mr. Howard.) An opinion of counsel ?— 
Yes. 

3426. And some gentleman of eminence at the bar ? 
—Yes. 

3427. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) However, you acted upon 
it ; you thought it was a good opinion ?—I thought 
I was within the law there. 

3428. Did he take that view of it?— Mr. Spof- 
forth ? 

8429. No, the counsel who advised. — Yes, 
counsel who advised took that view of it; but of 
course it is open to the observation that if you hire 
of a Liberal, or pay the driver excessively, or 101 
things which are resorted to, you have a loophole of 
escape from the law. 

3430. (Mr. Howard.) Every practice which is 
illegal, though it may not in such cases void the 
election, may yet become the engine of the most 
corrupt and influential bribery. It is guo animo, to 
the extent to which it is practised; but, as I said, 
the more men keep within the four corners of the 
Act, the more difficult it is to impeach the election. 
But counsel seems to have advised that you were 
within it; that was his opinion ?—-That was his 
opinion. 

3431. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you aware that it is 
almost the universal practice throughout the country 
to engage cabs P—I cannot speak to the practice in 
other quarters. TI read the evidence before the House 
of Commons on corrupt practices, and it was there 
stated that it was the practice to engage cabs, and 
Mr. Tillett went out of his way to talk on the point. 

3432. (Mr. Howard.) What was it ?— That it 
ought to be legalised, that it ought to be specifically 
provided in the Act that at borough elections as well 
as in county elections the legal agents ought to be 
allowed to authorise the employment of cabs. That 
is to the best of my recollection the evidence given 
by Mr. Tillett before the House of Commons. 

3433. (Mr. M‘Mahon.), Are you aware that in 
1854 the matter was very much fought in the House 
of Commons, whether or not the payment of cabs 
should void the election, and do you remember it 
was declared that it should not void the election ?— 
Yes ; but the House of Commons is not composed of 
many lawyers. 

3434. (Mr. Howard.). The reproach against the 
lawyers is that there are too many there ?—Yes. 

3435. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At present 1 do nbdt 
propose to ask you any more, but perhaps to-morrow 
morning I may ask you a question or two. 

3436. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take any part in the 
canvass in either election, 1874 or 1875 ?—Never. 

3437. Did you accompany Colonel Wilkinson on 
his rounds in the 1875 election ?—Never ; I never 
saw him more than once during the election. 

3438. Did you wait on your friends for votes ?— 
Never. 

3439. Nor on the tradespeople ?—I never asked a 
vote at all. 

3440. Your interference was that which you have 
already explained ?—Yes. 

3441. Nothing more ?—Nothing more. 

3442. In 1874 did you canvass ?—No. 

34438. Did you accompany Mr. Huddleston or Sir 
Henry Stracey >—On not one occasion, and never 
attended a meeting. 

3444. Not any public or private meeting; I do 
not mean to say you never met either gentleman at 
his rooms ?—I was living in the house with them. 

3445, You made no public canvass and you attended 
no public meeting ?—No, or private meeting. 

3446. Did you go to committee rooms >—No. 
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3447. Or ward meetings ?—-No, never went to a 
meeting of any sort. 

3448. Did you canvass any friends ?—No, I never 
canvassed any man’s vote. 

3449. Do you know who canvassed for Sir Henry 
Stracey and Mr. Huddleston ?—I believe on the con- 
servative side, at that election, there was no can- 
vassing at all. ‘There was no canvass returned ; 
there were no canvass books. 

3450. Were there canvass books P—I do not believe 
there were canvass books ruled off and prepared. 

3451. We understand that the Conservatives were 
taken considerably by surprise, and were unprepared ? 
—They were. 

3452. They were the old canvass books you had ? 
—Yes. 

3453. Do you think the street lists had been made 
out ?—I do not. 

3454. Do you think ‘the registration had been 
zealously attended to up to 1874 ?—I do not. 

3455. Your opinion is that the Conservatives were 
at an absolute disadvantage ?—Yes. 

3456. As far as you had the means of ascertaining, 
were the Liberals in alike plight ?—No; I think they 
were'all ready to fight. 

3457. Mr. Stevens was probably right when he 
said he had trimmed his lamp ?—He is in the habit of 
doing so. 

3458. Had they had time to get their canvass 
books out ?—No ; they had only the same time as we 
had; the news fell like a thunder-clap. 

3459. If they were better prepared than the Con- 
servatives they owed it to laudable diligence before- 
hand ?—They did. 

2460. Do you know to what extent the canvass was 
carried on on the part of the Liberals ?—I do not. 

38461. Did you observe any system of house-to- 
house visitation on their, part ?—I did not. 

3462, Did you ever hear of it >—Neyver. 

3463. Have you ever heard of any expenditure of 
money at cither of the elections of 1874 and 1875 on 
the part of the Liberals which has not been included in 
the returns to the sheriff ?—No. 

3464. I mean anything , worth talking about ?°—No, 
nothing worth talking about. 

3465. As far as you know, acting on the materials 
to enable you to form a judgment, it is your belief 
that the Liberals did not spend money for which they 
have not accounted >—No. 

8466. Is there any other matter to which you can 
possibly direct our attention with reference to either 
of the elections ?—Nothing occurs to me at this 
moment. 

3467. I daresay you will be able, if there is any- 
thing we want to add, to see us again to-morrow ?— 
At any time. 

3468. (Mr. Goldney.) In answer to a question of 
mine you said something about the emoluments and 
appointments of the corporation. Are any of them at all 
valuable ?—About 600/. a year I think the best is. 

3469. What is that >The town clerk. 

3470. That Mr. Mendham has held for many years ? 
—For many years. 

3471. Are there any smaller appointments r—Yes ; 
there is a very nice little thing, very little to do, and 
paid with 200/. a year—Registrar of » Guildhall 
Court. 

3472. (Mr. Stevens.) They are paid by fees, and 
the fees do not amount to more than about 50/. or 60/1. ? 
—TI am not in a position to give the nature of the 
appointments. ; 

3473. (Mr. Goldney.) They are appointments 
sought after as political prizes >There is the medical 
officer of the Board of Health. 

3474. Are they appointments that are sought after 
as political prizes >—Yes. 

3475. So that there is some considerable profit in 
carrying the majority in the corporation? — Yes, I 
think a great deal of it; in fact with Norwich people 
it is like a dash of old port wine. 
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3476. Are you a member of the council ?—No, I am 
not. 

3477. Not likely to be an alderman ?—I never 
aspired to the dignity of the aldermanic gown. 

3478. (Mr. Howard.) Were you consulted as to 
the best style’ of turn out ?—No, I was not; I left it 
to Mr. Webster, who has excellent taste in the way of 
the carriage. 

8479. We found yesterday an item of some 212. for 
top boots. Do you regard that as a moderate or a 
large expenditure ?—I thought it was rather a heavy 
charge, but still I do not wish to reflect in‘any way on 
the eurrier who has furnished the leather. 

3480. While you are about it, you think you ought 
to have a smart equipage ?—I think a smart equipage 
is certainly in the bond. 

3481. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anything 
about the charges here ?—No, I cannot give you that 
information, though you will find very many who 
can. 

3482. Do you know if any of the charities are 
administered with a view to political influence ?—No, 
I do not think they are; I should not say they 
were. 

3483. (Mr. Howard.) One question occurs to me. 
Do you think that there has been any change in the 
political attitude of the constituency, either at the muni- 
cipal or the parliamentary elections, since the passing 
of the Licensing Act of 1872?-—-The Licensing Act 
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affected Norwich less than it did most places, because 
the publicans in Norwich stuck to their colours. 
Those who were liberal before remained liberal when 
it came to the voting. 

3484, That is a very different story from what we 
heard yesterday. Mr. Stevens told us that the 
publicans voted one way one time, and suddenly broke 
away from the traces and went over to the enemy, and 
then came back again. Your view is that they are 
steadfast -—My view is, that however hardly either 
political party may legislate for the liquor trade, in 
Norwich the publicans stick to their colours. 

3485. Are they evenly divided, do you think ?— 
I think we have the most. 

3486. Do you think they are steadfast in their 
political obedience ?—I think they are; it takes a 
good deal to turn the publicans. They do turn. I 
have in my recollection a good many instances. 
Fortunately the cases that are present to my mind 
are where we have lost a house. 

3487. You have never got him back again ?—We 
have never got him back yet. 

(Mr. Stevens.) I had instances in my mind when 
I spoke. 

3488. (Mr. Howard.) I shall endeavour to contrast 
your statements, and see what justice we can do to 
the publicaus. We will release you to-day, and the 
secretary shall give you as early an intimation as 
possible if we want you again. You will let us have 
the accounts you have spoken of to-day >—Yes. 


Mr. Writ1Am Henry TILLETT sworn and examined. 


3489. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are a son of Mr. 
Tillett the late member for the city >—I am. 

3490, You are a solicitor ?—I am. 

3491. How long have you been a solicitor ?— 
Fourteen years come November. 

3492. Are you in partnership with anybody ?— 
Tam not.. 

3493. Do you carry on business as a solicitor in 
the city ?—I do. 

3494. Were you associated with Mr. Stevens in 
defending your father’s seat on the hearing of the 
' late petition ?—I was. 

3495. Did Mr. Stevens show you the accounts 
against your father in connexion with that petition ? 
—He showed me the accounts against my father 
previously to that. , 

3496. He showed you the accounts against your 
father for the preceding elections >—For the previous 
elections. ‘ 

3497. Will you tell us when he first’ showed you 
accounts ?—With reference to which election ? 

3498. The first election. —1874 or 1868 ? 

3499. 1868 ?—I do not think I had anything to do 
or very little with 1868. I was away from Norwich 
at the time for a fortnight before the election and 
over the election, but I believe certain small payments 
were made at my office which are duly entered in 
my ledger, I believe under the head of the 1868 
election, coming to about 200/. Beyond that I have 
no knowledge. ” 

3500. Do you; remember him showing you any 
accounts against your father ?—With respect to 1868, 
no. 

3501. With respect to 1868, or 1870, or 1871?— 
—Certainly, with respect to 1870 against my father, 
with respect to 1871 against Mr. Colman, whose 
private solicitor Iam, and with respect to 1874, the 
accounts against my father and Mr. Colman, and 
1875 the accounts in respect of that election. 

3502. On showing you those accounts did you take 
a copy of them ?—I did not. 

3503. You merely glanced over them ?—I did some- 
what more than glance over them. If I remember 
rightly, Mr. Stevens brought me a summary of the 
accounts on a sheet of foolscap showing the various 
totals, such as committee rooms, printing, managers, 
clerks, employés, carriages and so on ; but I do not 
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think I ever saw details in respect of any one of the 
elections. 

3504, You never saw such an account as was. pre- 
sented to the sheriff?—I should think it would be 
something similar to the account presented to the 
sheriff, although J do not precisely know what that 
is, for I have only seen it casually. 

3505. Do you call the account presented to the 
sheriff a summary of the accounts ?—Yes, I think 
I should, so far as the published account goes. I am 
speaking of the account as published by the sheriff. 

3506. You saw the accounts which were presented 
to you, and you afterwards saw the published account ? 
—I have no doubt I did so. 

: Late Did you ?—I have no doubt whatever that 

id. 

3508. Were they identical ?—With respect to 1870, 
1871, and 1875, I believe they were. 

38509. Was there an account in 1874 ?—There was. 

3510. Were they identical ?—They were not. 

3011. In what respect >—The account shown to me 
by Mr. Stevens exceeded by, I believe, 900/. the 
account published by the sheriff, speaking in round 
figures. 

3512. What did the 900/., do you remember, relate 
to ?—I cannot remember what it consisted of. I believe 
that in the main part it consisted of bands, processions, 
and colours, and things of that description; and I 
expressed my surprise at the nature of the account 
generally, and I may say that Mr. Stevens subsequently 
wrote me with an explanation of the account. 

3513. Have you destroyed the letter ?—I have not. 

3514. Have you it ?—I have. 

38515. Will you be so good as to read it ?— 8th 
“ April 1874.” This letter is marked “ private.” 

3516. (Mr. Howard.) It is private no longer. 

“« Dear Sir,—Norwich Election,—I am exceedingly 
“ annoyed that the expenses of the recent contest 
“ should have reached up to the large figures they 
“ have, and can only account for it by the fact of 
“ the exceptional nature of the fight. The items for 
“ printing, horse hire, committee rooms, and labour 
“are very much in excess of any former election, 
“ and this I find to be the case on both sides. 
«« Although, however, the sum is large, you may rest 
“ satisfied that no payments have been sanctioned 
““ by me of a corrupt nature, my determination having 
“ been to sanction nothing in connection with the 
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“ election that I would not avow in the witness 
“ box if called upon. Waiting the receipt of cheques 
“as promised, I remain, yours faithfully, G. A. 
“ Srevens.” I may say that Mr. Stevens gave some 
explanation to me verbally, and I felt, in justice to 
myself and those I represented, I ought to have it in 
writing, and I told him on receipt ty his statement in 
writing to that effect I would send him a cheque for 
the balance, which I did some few days subsequently. 
The Commissioners may have noticed that there is a 
postscript to this letter which relates to an entirely 
distinct matter, I may explain its being torn off in 
this way. It is. my custom with respect to létters 
which relate to two different matters to put the part 
of the letter which relates to each, as far as I am able 
to do so, or I have a copy made, apart with the matter 
to which it relates. I shall be happy to hand the 
postscript up to the Commissioners. 

3517. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Will you allow me to see it ? 
—Most assuredly. I tore it off at the time I received 
this letter, and put it up with the papers to which 
it relates, and I made a note on there referring to 
where it was torn off, and a note on here as to what 
I had done with the postscript. 

3518. I see that it refers to some other matter? 
—Ii refers to some other matter which was then 
on the tapis between Mr. Stevens and myself. 

3519. Then you were satisfied with the explanation, 
and you gave a cheque f—IJ may say that I had the 
most implicit confidence in Mr. Stevens, and I looked 
upon him as a man of honour, and I accepted his 
assurance, deeming it, however, so important that I 
ought to have proof of having had it. 

3520. You still look upon him in that light ?— 
The present evidence which has come out on this 
hearing and on the petition has struck me of course, 
but I do not believe Mr. Stevens has wilfully onted. 
I have still the highest confidence in his honour. 

3521. Did you take an active part in the deseten 
on behalf of your father ?—I did not. Iam not in 
any way a political man, I have never been an agent 
either of ward elections or of general elections. I have 
not been to a meeting at any one of these parlia- 
mentary elections, and I think I may say I simply, if 
I may use the expression, am in the unfortunate 
position of being paymaster as it were, which is a 
most disagreeable task to have to fulfil, as I have found, 
and which my position, as representing Mr, Colman, 
and being my father’s eldest son, has almost put upon 
me. 

3522. If you have plenty of funds placed at your 
disposal as paymaster, surely it’is not unpleasant to 
pay ?—It is most unpleasant to pay when you feel 
you are paying what cannot be altogether justified, 
which I have felt. 

3528. What is it you have been asked to pay that 
you feel cannot be justified ?—I have been asked to 

pay cabs, bands, and processions. In fact I have put 
on one side of me the clause of the Act of Parliament, 
which I am perfectly aware makes these payments 
illegal although not corrupt, drawing the distinction, 
and I have put on the other side the refusal to pay 
for things I know to have been honestly done to serve 
my father and my most intimate friend in the matter 
of parliamentary elections, and which would have been 
deemed dishonourable if I had refused to pay them. 

3524. Had you not heard that both sides were 
advised by counsel that these payments would not 
invalidate an election ?—I have heard of that, but 
I also had the knowledge that they are illegal but not 
corrupt. I believe the statute draws the distinction, 
which humbly I think a most mistaken distinction. 
It should be either one way or the other, either both 
corrupt, or they should be legitimised altogether. 

3525. But until the Legislature makes the law such 


‘as you think it ought to de, surely you may act upon 


it ?-The law as I take it is, that you may not make 
these payments unless you subject yourselves to fines 
and penalties. It does not invalidate the seat, but I 
do not think an honourable man can entirely cover 
himself with that, 
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3526. You paid those moneys ?—I did. You are 
placed in a most trying dilemma. 

3527. Do you know anything about the practices 
of the elections in, Norwich ?—I know very little 
about them. 

3528, Are you aware of the practice of setting on 
messengers ?-— Until the petition I was utterly 
unaware of anything approaching colourable employ- 
ment. 

38529. Do you know persons named Hunter, Bennett, 
Breeze ?—I do. 

3530. And Culyer, Easter, Denny, and Womersley ? 
—I do. 

3531. Were you not aware from them of the practice 
of employing messengers ?—Certainly not. Until the 
petition I had no communication with any one of those 
gentlemen, as far as I carry-the names in my memory 
—Hunter, Culyer, Bennett. 

3582. Easter, Denny, Womersley ?— Until the 
petition, with the exception of Bennett, £ had no 
communication with any one of them with respect to 
the election. Bennett is a clerk in my office, who was 
requested by Mr. Stevens to undertake the seventh ward. 
I neyer spoke to him on the subject. 

3533. Do you know what they mean by the “mes. 
senger’s trick ?’—Until the petition I did not know 
of what you call the ‘‘ messenger’s trick.” 

3534. Now you do ?—Now I do. 
3535. (Mr. Howard.) Is Bennett in your employ 
now ?—Yes; and I believe not a more conscientious 
man is in the city of Norwich than Mr. Bennett. 
I believe he erred entirely through false judgment on 
the subject. He considered, I believe, that he required 
for the work the number that he employed. I am 
perfectly satisfied that he erred, but I believe you will 

be satisfied that that is his honest judgment. 

3536. Did he communicate to you after the election 
was over anything about it ?—-Not anything. I had 
no communication with him or any of the ward 
managers. 

3537. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you aware that the 
“‘ messenger trick ” was practised by the publicans >— 
No. 

3538. You know nothing about it 2—Certainly not. 

3539. Did you collect money to promote your 
father’s return or to defend the seat ?—I did not. 

3540, None whatever ?—None whatever. 

3541. Had nothing whatever to do with such a 
thing ?—Certainly not. 

3542. Did you spend money of your own for the 
purpose of securing your father’s return ?—Which 
election are you speaking of? 

3543. 1874 or 1875 ?—I believe both in regard ‘to 
1874 and 1875 there are some shillings or two or 
three pounds in my ledger of small payments to my 
clerks, and so on, in addition to the items paid to 
Mr. Stevens, but beyond that absolutely and positively 
nothing. Every shilling I paid was paid by cheque 
on my banking account to Mr. Stevens, which cheques 
I produce. 

3544, Then there was no foundation for the sugges- 
tion that you spent any considerable portion of your 
money for the purpose of securing your father’s 
return ?>—Certainly not. 

3545. Do you know Mr. Henry Birkbeck ?—I do. 

3546. Well ’—Well, by sight. I have not spoken 
to him or seen him since the election of 1875. 

3547, Has he handed you over any money for the 
purpose of defending your father’s seat ?—There was 
a subscription raised to defray the expenses of the 
petition in 1875, although I did not get up the 
subscription or was in any way connected with it 
beyond subscribing myself. Mr. Henry Birkbeck, 
I believe, subscribed. 

3548. Did he ever hand you any money per- 
sonally ? — Certainly not. On no occasion has 
Mr. Henry Birkbeck handed me money in connexion 
with political matters. 

3549, How much money was subseribed for de- 
fending your father’s seat ?—I do not know. I have 
never seen the particulars. 
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3550. Two thousand pounds ?—I think not; but I 
am not sure. Mr. J. D. Smith undertook the collec- 
tion of the subscriptions, and he can doubtless give 
the full items. 

8551. Who is he? What is he ?—He is a chemist 
in Norwich. 

3552. Where does he live ?—In Magdalen Street, 
and his residence is on Bracondale. ; 

3553. Do you know the names of all the sub- 
seribers ?—I do not think I have ever seen a list. 

35538a@. You do not know the names ?—I should 
know the names, some of them, from having heard 
them. Mr. Henry Birkbeck, Mr. Gurney Buxton,—in 
fact, I think nearly all the leading Liberals of the city. 

3554. Do you remember whether, or not, you on 
any occasion presented an account to Mr. Colman to 
which he objected on the ground of the large item 
for the employment of messengers ?—Certainly and 
positively not. 

3555. (Mr. Howard.) As I understand, you saw 
Mr. Stevens on each occasion, viz., in the elections of 
1868, 1870, 1874, and 1875, with reference to the 
expenditure ?—Not 1868. I had nothing to do per- 
sonally with 1868. Iwas out of town for a fortnight 
before the election and at the date of the election. 

3556. Did anyone on your father’s behalf revise 
the expenditure with Mr. Stevens ?—I do not re- 
member distinctly. I believe there was a finance 
committee of two or three gentlemen, who were 
appointed to see the account when it was made out. 

3557. Their names, *I daresay, you can give. If 
not I can give themto you. Do you know the names 
of the finance committee ?—No, I do not, but I fancy 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Copeman were two; whether 
there was another, or not, I do not remember. 

3558. Did they, as a fact, see Mr. Stevens, and 
revise the list of expenditure ?>—I have no knowledge 
of that. - . 

3559. Did you-ever hear ?—I did not. 

3560. Who paid the moneys ?—I do not know. 

3561. Did you?—TI only paid, as I have said, 
about 2201. 

3562. On that occasion ?—On that occasion. I 
am speaking of 1868 now, which my ledger will 
show. 

3563. Do you remember at all who paid the rest ? 
—I do not. 

3564. You have no knowledge about that ?—I 
have no knowledge about that. 

3565. Your father will be able to tell us?—My 
father will be able to say, doubtless. I believe there 
was a subscription or guarantee fund, I am not sure. 

3566. I think there was a subscription which, with 
some donation from your father, amounted to some 
1,600/. ?—I believe that was so. It had slipped my 
memory. I had only heard of it. 

3567. With reference to the elections in 1870, 
1874, and 1875, you did not, on the part of your 
father, act with Mr. Stevens ?—I did not. 

3568. Did you not ?—I did not. . 

3569. Did you not revise the expenditure ?—Ié is 
not the fact that I acted with Mr. Stevens. 

3570. I mean for the purpose of looking into the 
accounts, and paying moneys ‘—I paid the moneys. 

3571. You are justified in drawing any distinction 
of that sort. Did you, as a fact, consider that it was 
your duty to look into the accounts at all ?—I did. 

3572. You never had any account left with you of 
either elections >—No, I had not. 

3573. You were aware, I presume, that that was 
the usual and proper course—that Mr. Tillett himself, 
or you, as his appointed representative for that pur- 
pose, should have had accounts left with you by the 
agent ?—I examined the accounts with Mr. Stevens. 

3574. I will ask you about that. At all events, did 
you or did you not know that the accounts were 
usually, in the ordinary course of things, left with the 
candidate or his agent >—No. 

3575. Was the account that was submitted to you 
by Mr. Stevens the same account that was sent in to 
the sheriff for 1874 ?—No. 
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3576. What was it?—In 1874 the account was 
larger, I think, by 9004. 

3577. On the face of the account, was it ?—On the 
face of the account. 

3578. Did you see both ?—Yes, I did. 

3579. Did you see them both together ?—My im- 
pression is that I did. 

3580. Did you understand that Mr. Stevens was 
going to represent to the sheriff that the actual ex- 
penditure incurred on behalf of your father was so 
much, whereas you knew, in point of fact, that it was 
9002. or 1,0002. more ?—I did. 

3581. I suppose I must take it that you felt you 
were in a difficulty ?—I felt just what I have said. 

3582. You could not control yourself in that 
dilemma?—The greatest difficulty possible, being put 
between making illegal payments which I knew ought 
not to be incurred, and taking what I deemed, or what 
other people would deem, the dishonourable position 
of refusing to pay those accounts. 

3583. The account to the sheriff has already been 
sent in, and when you and Mr. Stevens came to talk 
over the accounts you found there was a much larger 
sum. ‘The mischief was done ?—It was so. 

3584, Then, in fact, we must appreciate your position 
according to your statement. You felt yourself in 
that difficulty, but in fact you did not instruct the 
sheriff, but allowed him to be instructed, that the 
return was so much less ?—I did. 

3585. You have acknowledged it very fairly ?—I 
am exceedingly sorry to be in a position to acknow- 
ledge so much. 

3586. As I understand you, you did not investigate 
those accounts critically on your part ?—I did not 
examine them so critically as I ought to have examined 
them. 

3587. Did you rely on Mr. Stevens for his accu- 
racy ?—I did; and with regard to 1874 required a 
statement in writing, as I have produced. 


3588. Seeing that the difference was not a mere 


question of 20/. or of 1002, but was as near as 
possible 1,000/., I should have thought you would 
have tested Mr, Stevens’s assurance,—not taken his as- 
surance merely,—but have tested it by a somewhat 
minute examination of items?—i asked for his 
explanation. 

3589. Did he tell you that he had caused the ac- 
counts which he submitted to you then to be 
examined by his clerks or cashier —I required his 
personal knowledge and assurance on the subject. 

3590. Did he tell you that he had investigated the 
accounts himself?—He gave me his personal as- 
surance that there was nothing corrupt in them of any 
kind. 

3591. Did he tell you that he had submitted them 
to a proper investigation ?—-He spoke with me as 
having personal knowledge on the subject. 

3592. Ido not know whether it occurred to you 
that, of course, he himself, seeing he was only a 
general agent, was largely dependent on the ward 
managers and persons of that sort for their returns of 
expenditure, and that they ought to have been in- 
quired into. Did he tell you, or did you ask him, 
whether those returns of the ward managers and other 
persons had been supervised ?—I did not ask him. 
He took the position, and I assumed he had personal 
knowledge from his position. 

3593. You have since learnt, have you not, that 
there was no scrutiny of those items ?—I have heard 
something in Court here to-day as, to that, otherwise 
I had not. 

3594. It was a large sum ?—A very large sum. 

3595. A large sum for you to part with, and a 
large sum unaccounted for on any principles. For 
anything you knew at that time, it might have repre- 
sented the most corrupt expenditure Apart from 
the figures put before me, in which there was nothing 
corrupt, and apart from Mr. Stevens’s personal and 
written returns. 

3596. Did you suggest, or did he suggest to you, 
that before a sum of nearly 1,000/. was paid by you 
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so as to bind your father, (which it would do,) that you 
should require to be assured, not only by him but by a 
businesslike inquiry into the accounts themselves, 
that the item did not represent anything like an im- 
proper expenditure, anything illegal or corrupt ?— 
Thad such confidence in Mr. Stevens that I accepted 
his personal assurance as to it. 

3597. You relied entirely on that, making no in- 
quiry ?--Making no inquiry beyoad a cursory 
examination of the account. 

8598. And receiving, as I understand, no infor- 
mation beyond that general assurance >—Beyond the 
answers to my inquiries on the accounts as I ran 
through them. 

3599. Was there any assurance on ‘the part of Mr. 
Stevens that there was no corrupt expenditure in- 
cluded in the items ?—Certainly most positively; and 
I would not pay the money until I had that supple- 
mented by a written assurance of the fact. 

3600. At that time you had not learnt anything 
about the messenger trick ?—I had not. 

3601. Or matters such as are now known of 
as colourable employment ?—I had not. = 

3602. If you had known at that time that the mes- 
senger trick had been practised at Norwich elections, 
either at that election or any previous election, you 
might have asked the question, whether the 1,000. 
had been so expended ?—-If I had known that there 
was 1,000/. for colourable employment I should not 
have paid it. 

3603. If you had known that it wasa part of a 
Norwich election, should you not have said, “ Before I 
“< pay a part of this 1,000/. I must know that the old 
“ messenger trick is not represented by that item ?” 


‘—Had I known it I should not have paid the item. 


8604. Does it not occur to you that inasmuch as the 
messenger trick did exist at that election (as you now 
know) it would have been desirable that Mr. Stevens 
should have acquainted you with the fact that the 
messenger trick did exist, and that it was fair to give 
you an opportunity of ascertaining yourself, by a 
minute examination of the accounts, that, by no 


possibility, had that item a reference to the messenger . 


trick, or to any other form of corrupt practice ?—I do 
not like to think that Mr. Stevens represented it 
unfairly. 

3605. I do not want to suggest that Mr. Stevens 


‘represented it unfairly, but I put it to you, as between 


two men of business, would ‘not that have been the 
fair and businesslike way to do it?—I doubt whether 
Mr. Stevens at that time estimated what is called now 
the messenger trick. z 

3606. What did you yourself think the 900J. really 
did represent ?—I asked what it did represent. 

3607. What did you believe it represented ?—I 
thought it represented a lavish expenditure on every 
item in the expenses. 

38608. Was that the representation that was made 
to you?—It was as represented, I believe, in the 
letter. 

3609. That it was a lavish expenditure in respect 
of the principal items mentioned in the account ?— 
That it was a lavish expenditure in respect of the 
principal items mentioned in the account. 

3610. Even that you thought objectionable, of 
course ?—I did. 

3611. Had you suspected the possible existence of 
any other form of illegal practice, you would have 
inquired into it?—If I had then had the least 
suspicion of there being a shilling of corrupt payment 
in that, I should never have paid it ; but I pledge, my 
oath distinctly I had not a suspicion of there being a 
shilling corrupt in that amount. 

3612. I assume you took no particular interest (you 
say you are not a political man) in the election of 
1875, except such as you would naturally feel on 
behalf of your father ?—I did not; I did all I could 
for him as a non-political man, but I never went into 
a committee room except on the election day, and 
once or twice to see Mr. Stevens in the central com- 
mittee room. 
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3613. When did you first learn by rumour that the 
messenger trick had found its way into the elec- 
tioneering tactics at Norwich ; that form of corruption 
which we call the messenger trick ?—I do not think 
I knew of it until the petition. 

38614. I think it is fair to ask you, if you had 
heard of it before the petition, why did you not take 
some steps to guard your father against being victi- 
mised by it >—Without knowing of the trick Imay say 
this, that it was distinctly stated by me to Mr. Stevens 
over and over again, and by him to me in connexion 
with 1875, that not a single person was to be em- 
ployed but what was absolutely required. That was 
dictated by ordinary prudence, and not by any special 
cognizance of or with a view to the messenger trick. 
Over and over again was that stated between 
Mr. Stevens and me, and I believe between my father 
and him, “ Not a single man beyond what is absolutely 
required ;” and I understood from Mr. Stevens that 
he had so instructed the agents. 

3615. I suppose you never did ; but did your 
father to your knowledge estimate for himself, or 
cause Mr. Stevens, as his agent, to estimate how many 
would be fairly necessary for the purposes of the 
work ?\—I certainly never did. 

3616. I should think Mr. Tillett never formed any 
notion ?>—I do not think my father ever calculated 
it. ; 

3617. In that respect you, at all events, and I 
suppose we shall find your father, left it to Mr. Stevens ? 
—I believe so. 

3618. You have heard now that there was a con- 
siderable employment, to say the least of it >There 
was. 

3619. Mr. Stevens has ventured to put it as a very 
excessive employment ?—A very excessive and un- 
justifiable employment, beyond all question. 

3620. Of that you never heard until, you say, after 
the petition was presented >I did not. I may 
illustrate that by an instance, if you will allow me, 
which occurs to me at the moment. On the election 
day I was sitting in my office, and somebody came in 
and told me, ‘‘ Are you aware that there is a man at 
“ the ‘Queen of Hungary’ who is setting on men for 
“ your. father as fast as he can set them on?” 
** No, certainly not.” I asked where the “ Queen of 
Hungary” was, and he said in the second ward. -I 
immediately wrote a letter and sent it by him to the 
manager of the second ward with the information that 
I had, and required him in unusually stringent words 
to see to it immediately, stop it at all cost; some 
words of the kind written in the excitement of the 
moment. I should have gone myself, but a deputa- 
tion was just coming to the office to meet my father 
there on the election day with reference to his views 
on the Tichborne matter. ' 

3621. You have had the Tichborne matter down 
here ?— We have. It was within two or three 
minutes of the time the deputation was due, 

3622. You did not go ?—I did not go to see 
Mr. Kent, the manager of the second ward, but I had 
a letter from Mr. Kent. As soon as the deputation 
left, I went on to Mr. Kent, and Mr. Kent told me 
he had sent up and found the man was putting on 
men. 

3623. (Mr. Goldney.) Who was he?—A man of 
the name of White; and he had stopped it imme- 
diately. The next day, the day following the election, 
Mr. Stevens came into the office, and, after congratu- 
lations, I said, “Have you heard of anything which 
you think may jeopardise our success ?” and I told 
him, “I have heard of only one thing,” and I told 
him, and we agreed to send for the man. We sent 
for him, and he came to the office immediately, and 
he gave me the names of eight men whom he had put 
on, and he went on to assure us that not one of them 
was a voter, and he put them on because he had been 
personally assaulted. ‘That incident IT merely mention 
to illustrate. 

3624. (Mr. Howard.) When was that ?—When 
the information was brought to me ? 
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_ 3625. No. When did you and Mr. Stevens have a 
talk about it —On the morning after the election, 
when he called on me at the office. . 

3626. When the accounts for 1875 were presented 
to you for payment, did it strike you that by possi- 
bility any expenditure might have taken place with 
regard to putting on messengers at other wards, 
at all events, if not on that ?—I do not believe there 
had been excessive employment. 

3627. It did not give you a clue to follow up ?— 
No, that seemed rather to be excepted. 

3628. Did it suggest to you a new form of electoral 
corruption of which, up to that time, you had no 
knowledge ; it did not occur to you ?—No. 

3629. Did you say, “ Before I pay this I should 


“ like to satisfy myself that the expenditure has . 


“ been justified, and that there has been nothing like 
“ the messenger trick ?”—I had heard nothing of the 
messenger trick. , 

3630. You had heard of the colourable employment 
of messengers ?—I had heard of these men’ 

3631. That suggested to your mind some improper 
employment, or you would not have stopped it ?—I 
certainly thought it was most irreeular. 

3632. Certainly something that, according to your 
own language, might jeopardise the election. You 
did not happen to think it desirable to go into that 
matter with Mr. Stevens, and compare the accounts, 
and say, “‘ Now let us make perfectly certain we do 
“ not pay for anything that might have been expended 
“ at the other wards fcr putting on messengers, or 
“ anything of the kind?”—I had Mr. Stevens’s 
assurance that there was nothing improper in the 
account. 


3633. You did discuss it with him; you asked 
him the question whether there was any improper 
expenditure ?—Most certainly I did. 

3634. Was that specifically alluded to? That was 
to you a new form of electoral corruption. Did you 
say, ‘There is nothing at the other wards in the shape 
of putting on men'?”—No, I did not, but I put the 
question to him generally. 

3635. I should like to ask you, as a non-political 
man, a man of intelligence and a great deal of obser- 
vation of the place, do you think that the elections in 
former times, I will take it 10 years back, were con- 
ducted upon stricter and purer principles than they 
have been during that period ?—I should have said that 
the 1875 election was as strictly conducted as any 
election I have known in the time. 

3636. But for what you know now ?—But for 
what I know now. My opinion was, at the close of 
the 1875 election, that there had not been one shilling 
spent corruptly on our side. 

3637. It is not for me to say it is so, or not, but it 
is said there was a good deal spent on both sides. Of 
course you are aware that your father lost his seat 
in consequence of that colourable expenditure. What 
I rather want to get out of you is this: What is your 
opinion about the prospect of conducting, in the 
future, elections with propriety, reasonable expen- 
diture, and honourable conduct in Norwich ?—My own 
impression is that this Commission will cut the throat 
of the colourable employment, and I do not know 
what else there is to cut the throat of if the direct 
bribery is destroyed. 

8638. Do you think that the direct bribery is 
destroyed? Is the snake killed or only scotched >— 
My opinion is it is killed. 

3639. Where one form of corrupt practice, exten- 
sively prevailing, is sufficient for the particular 


- election to accomplish the objects of the parties who 


practise it, another contemporaneous form of corrupt 
practice is not likely to be resorted to. You do not 
want the two; one is sufficient. Do you think, after 
this Commission sits, and the colourable employment 
is put an end to, no other form of corrupt practice is 


likely to be resorted to, having regard to the tradi- 
tions of the place ?—As a matter of opinion, I think 


not. 
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3640. Are you in possession of any accounts you 
can give to the Commissioners ?—I have no accounts. 
Ihave given to Mr. Stevens every account in con- 
nexion with 1874 and 1875. 

8641. Did you submit the accounts that were pre- 
sented to you as to both Mr. Colman’s elections to any 
scrutiny, or did ‘you rely upon Mr. Stevens’s assu- 
rance ?—I relied mainly upon Mr. Steven’s assurance. 

3642. Not altogether? —I went through the 
account,—running through it, perhaps I ought to say, 
—-casually, in order that I might detect anything on 
the face of it that was wrong ; and then I put it to 
Mr. Stevens whether there was anything which was 
in the least degree corrupt in the accounts. There 
being on the face of the accounts nothing wrong, I 
accepted Mr. Stevens’s assurance, believing implicitly 
that he was a man of high benour. 

3643. I suppose you are not likely to take the 
same position again, of paymaster ?—Certainly not. 
I have already, in writing, declined ever to manage 
an election ; and this will cause me to decline, in 
writing, ever again to be paymaster. 

3644. You will in the future, I suppose, go through 
with the legal agent something like a scrutiny ?—I 
will never do it at ail ; that is the safest plan. I will 
not go within a mile of danger. 

3645. (Mr. Goldney.) To follow out the answers 
you gave to the Chief Commissioner just now, do you 
believe that if any unscrupulous person came down 
here to an election, and attempted direct bribery, he 
would have any difficulty in finding people to accept 
bribes P—I am afraid not. 

3646. Do you believe, whatever the result of this 
Commission, that there will be one person less ready 
to receive bribes if they were offered ?—I believe 
there certainly would be one person ; I believe the 
number would be certainly reduced, but I dare not 
hope that Norwich will not have one corruptible 
person. 

3647. (Mr. Howard.) Did you hold the same 


opinion about the future character of the constituency 


after the first Royal Commission, six years ago ?—I 
really, practically, had nothing to do with it. The 
first election to which I was paymaster was that of 
1870. The Commission was in 1869. 

3648. It did not occur to you, as an intelligent 
man, after the Commission had sat here a considerable 
time, investigating political corruption, that there- 
after a purer state of things would exist ?—I thought 
direct bribery was scotched certainly. 

3649. You were not ingenious enough to see that 
there was any other form of bribery ?—I knew that 
treating, bribery, and intimidation were stopped by 
the Commission and the prosecutions. 

38650. You do not think that, if the messenger 
trick is killed now, any other insidious form of 
bribery or of wrong doing will crop up ?—I cannot 
conceive any other form. 

8651. I will not trouble you to find it out ?—I 
think every form is exhausted now. 

8652. (Mr. Goldney.) You think that some voters 
will still be ready to accept bribes if offered ?—I am 
afraid there would be a certain number. 

3653. Have you a knowledge of any other con- 
stituency besides Norwich ?—None whatever. 

3654. Ido not think you told us the amount of 
money you paid for the 1874 election ?—I can give 
you the precise amount, with the dates of the cheques 
and the cheques themselves. 

3655. I only want the sum total ?—4,407/. 12s. 11d. 

8656. When was the last payment ?—21st April, 
about 10 days after Mr. Stevens’s letter. 

8657. That was a much larger amount than you 
paid for any previous election ?—Very much larger. 

8658. Was Mr. Stevens’s letter written on the pay- 
ment of that sum of money '—Before the payment. 
I would not pay the money until I had the written 
assurance. 

3659. Being such a much larger sum, did you not 
inquire more particularly than by taking his mere 
assurance that it was for carriages and messengers ?— 
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I knew, from personal observation, that the election 
had been conducted in the most lavish manner. I 
knew of the outriders and postillions, a carriage and 
six, very long processions, several bands, and ridiculous 
things of that kind. 

3660. Subtracting from the account the 1,0001. 
which is not included in the sheriff’s account, would 
not 8,000/. be still a very large expenditure in excess 
of anything you had paid before ?—It would be an 
excess; but still that did not strike me. 

3661. Would it be an excess of 1,000/. ?—-I think it 
would be. 

3662. Would it be half as much again ?—Yes; it 
was a sharply fought election and a long election. 

3663. A week ?—More than a week.I think; it was 
eight days. 

3664. When was this letter of Mr. Stevens’s written ? 
Was it written in your office ?—Certainly not. 

3665. You say you wanted it in writing ?—So far 
as I can remember, he gave me his personal assurance. 
I went through the account with him, and he gave 
me his personal assurance. I said, “This is a serious 
‘* matter ; it isa large figure, and I think for my satis- 
faction, and the satisfaction of those I represent, I 
ought not only to have your verbal assurance, but 
T ought to have it in writing. Send me that and 
satisfy me, and I will send the cheque.” 

3666. When did he send the letter to you ?—I 
should think the next day, and I paid the money. If 
have his receipt for the amount, dated 22nd April. 

3667. This other memorandum at the end of the 
letter is a mere matter of private business ?— 
Certainly. 

3668. (Mr. Howard.) When you found this 1,000/. 
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‘ and told Mr. Stevens what you did, did you consult 


your father upon the subject at all ?—Neither before 
nor after payment. I told my father that the ex- 
penses were very heavy. 

3669. Did you not tell him that there was nearly 
1,000/. of lavish expenditure ?—I did not, and I can 
give you my reason if you desire it. 

3670. I should think you would rather desire it ?— 
I am in your hands. 

3671. I do not want you to affect any concealment. 
I should have thought you would feel, for your own 
protection and the protection of your father, that we 
ought to know. Here was nearly 1,000/. somehow 
lavishly expended in his election, which was to come 
out of his pocket ?—Your conclusion I most perfectly 
agree to, but your premises are wrong in this way: 
before the election of 1874 my father was most 
reluctant to stand, in fact, his,address declining to 
stand was in the hands of the printer to be pulled off. 
I took if myself from him to the printer. He sub- 
sequently consented to stand, because it was felt that 
Mr. Colman could not win unless my father stood 
with him. There was a large section of the consti- 
tuency who were devoted to my father, and who 
would be at least mortified if he hid not stand with 
Colman. It was thought that Colman’s election 
depended upon my father standing. There was a 
conference with Mr, Jeremiah Colman, my father, and 
myself upon the question of expense, and it was then 
arranged that I should pay the expenses, and that 
subsequently to the election, and being guided by the 
result (both having such confidence in me), I should 
apportion the expenses between them. I, therefore, 
after the election was over, felt that my father’s 
proportion of this amount would, at all events under 
the circumstances, be a comparatively small one. If 
J had considered that my father ought to pay one-half 
of the amount I should have felt more under the 
obligation to speak to him on the subject than I did, 
knowing that he had only to pay a limited sum, 

3672. You have not told me what sum it was, but 
it was a limited sum ?—It was left to me. 

3673. Are we to take it that what your father 
would have to pay was a small proportion of the 
9001, ?—-A very small proportion. 

3674, That was your reason for not communicating 
it to your father ?~-I would not say that that was 
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the only reason, but certainly that influenced me, that 
I knew he would not have much to pay. 

3675. Was there any another reason ?—There was 
another reason. 

3676. Do you object to give it me ?—No. 

3677. Would you rather not give it me ?—I would 
rather not, I think ; but I do not know. I thought it 
would make my father unhappy, and I knew that 
no practical good could arise from my telling him. 

3678. Has he ever known it ?—If he has, it is 
recently. 

3679. During this Commission ?—When we were 
going into the points upon which our position was 
open to attack. 

3680. Mr. Colman did not stand quite in the 
same position ?—No. 

3681. Did you communicate with him ?—I did. 

3682. At the time ?—Shortly afterwards. 

3683. The bill was paid before you told him ?—It 
was. I have very heavy accounts with Mr. Colman, 
some much’ heavier than this. So far as this matter 
goes it was a small account between Mr, Colman and 
myself. 

3684. Before you paid the money you did not com- 
munivate with him and say, “ Here is a heavy charge, 
“ nearly 1,000/. I am sure it is a lavish expénditure, 
and before paying that, of which you will have to pay 
a large proportion, I ought to take your opinion 
whether you are willing to pay it, or whether you 
are liable to Mr. Stevens ??—I did not do that; 
perhaps I ought to have done so. 

3685. Did you afterwards tell Mr. Colman of it ?>— 
I told Mr. Colman some time after the election, when 
he was in the office, that the expenses were very heavy, 
and that there was a considerable sum over the pub- 
lished accounts. 

3686. Did Mr. Colman, so far as you know, make 
any inquiry into the matter as to what the large item 
represented ?—Mr. Colman asked me what I thought 
it represented. 

3687. That you could not tell him except in the 
general way you have described to us ?—1 told him 
I conscientiously believed it was covered by the lavish 
expenditure---bands, cabs, and so on. 

3688. So far as you know Mr. Colman made no 
inquiry of Mr. Stevens >—So far as I know he did 
not. 

3689, Neither at that time nor, so far as you are 
aware, since ?—-So far as I am aware he did not. 
I told him that I had Mr. Stevens’s written assurance. 

3690. I have in my hand a copy of the accounts 
for 1875. That was submitted to you ?—It was. 

3691. And paid ?—And paid. ; 

3692. We have had, as I daresay you are aware, 
a great deal of discussion upon this account. In one 
item I see 311/. for clerks, messengers, and bill posters. 
Did that excite any suspicion in your mind ?—It 
seemed to me a very extravagant item. 

3693. Remembering that the election was so short ? 
— Yes. 

3694. There are in each of the wards large sums of 
a similar character for clerks and messengers. I see 
in the first ward 538/.; in the second 40/. ; in the 
third 122/.; in the fourth 28/.; in the fifth 83/.; in 
the sixth 106/. ; in the seventh 97/. ; and in the eighth 
ward 791. There are items for sundry tradesmen’s 
bills, top boots, and so on, 226/. I suppose that all 
those items must have attracted your attention ?—I 
have no doubt they did ; but I knew that Mr. Stevens 
thoroughly understood that he had the most posi- 
tive orders that not one man more than was neces- 
sary was to be employed. Having his assurance that 
there had been nothing of the kind, I did not believe 
that there had been, and had no idea of it. The total 
was so much less than it was in 1874 that, to some 
extent, my suspicions were turned aside. 

3695. Are you a member of the corporation >—I 
am thankful to say I am not. Iwas so once, and I 
believe I was the very worst member. I went in for 
one term of three years as councillor, and I went three 
or four times in the three years. 
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3696. Did you not like it ?--I did not. 

38697. You know a little about it, and I want to 
extract from you an opinion if you have it. Do you 
believe that the municipal contests in this city have 
considerably influenced parliamentary contests, and 
the fate of parties >—I do not know. 

3698. You cannot judge. You are aware, I 
suppose, that municipal contests have been nearly al- 
together political for some time.—I am. 

3699. Were you subject to that agreeable state of 
things ?--I was. 

3700. Not to be too curious, which side did you 
take ?—I took the blue and white side, the liberal side. 

3701. The advanced liberal side, I suppose >—I do 
not know; that is a very difficult question. 

3702. You espoused strong liberal politics, and you 
were successful ?—I was. 

3703. In what year was that ?—I really cannot tell 
you; I suppose it was about five years ago. 

3704. Since that time municipal elections have 
been conducted upon political premises, have they 
not '—Almost always, I think. 

3705. It is a good: stand-up political fight each 
time, is it not ?—I should not like to say that. 

3706. It is very near it?—I should think not, 
from what I know. Sometimes it is, and sometimes 
not. 

3707. Is it not usually, for all practical purposes, 
a political contest between the parties ? — Almost 
always it is. 

3708. Should you think that it has the effect of 
influencing, for good or for evil, the parliamentary 
contests which have ensued ?—My opinion is worth 
very little; but I should think very slightly. 

3709. You think that what vice there is, if any, in 
the rival contests between parties, is due to some 
inherent quality in the parliamentary contest P—I 
think that it is due to the parliamentary contest. 

3710. Political feeling seems to run very high here, 
Has it always run as high within your recollection ? 
—So far as I can remember, as a boy, there always 
was great excitement at elections. 

3711. Haye you formed any opinion upon the 
question, as to whether the constituency has, or has 
not, changed in character since the Licensing Act 
was passed ?—I have not. 

3712. So far as you are able to observe, has it 
made any difference ?—I should have thought that it 
slightly injured the liberals. That would be my 
impression. 

3718. While the Bill was passing through the 
House, you may have conjectured that that might be the 
result, but since then you have not carefully observed ? 
—Although I cannot state an instance, I believe that 
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the Licensing Act lost us a great many publicans 
votes and a good deal of publican influence. I do now 
remember that the brewers, Messrs. Bullard, were 
leading liberals before the Licensing Act, and after 
the Licensing Act they became leading conservatives. 

3714. Did they at the elections previous to 1872 
espouse the liberal cause ?—Certainly, they were warm 
supporters of my father; afterwards they became 
warm opponents. 

3715. Do they still continue conservatives >—They 
still continue conservatives, I believe. 

3716. You will hand in your accounts ?—Certainly. 

3717. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have just mentioned 
that one ridiculous item of expenditure was a carriage 
and six horses ?—Yes, I call it ridiculous. 

3718. By whom was that used ?—It was used on 
our side. 

3719. Was a carriage and six used on the conser- 
vative side?—I think not; I think that was a 
carriage and four. 

3720. (Mr. Stevens.) May I be allowed to say 
that there was no carriage and six on any occasion ? 
Mr. Colman had two carriages and twice four horses, 
one for the night and one for the day. 

3721, (Mr. Howard to Mr Stevens.) You also said 
that the liberals had, in earlier times, distinguished 
themselves by eight horses ?—No, I said that in the 
1874 election, they had two carriages and eight 
horses. 

3722. Between them ?—Two carriages and eight 
horses, that is, one for the day, and one for the night. 

3723. (Mr. M‘Mahon to Mr. Tillet.) Do you 
remember seeing a carriage and six ?—My impression 
was, that I had seen one pass my office, but it is only 
an impression. I have no doubt that Mr. Stevens 
is right and that I am wrong, certainly I had an 
impression that there were six horses, it may have 
been six outriders. 

3724. Your candidates do not appear to be very 
heavy men ?-—They are both rather weighty. 

3725. We are much obliged to you. We think you 
have given your evidence in a proper way ?—TI shall 
be happy to give any further information. 

3726. If you desire to take this opportunity of 
expressing any opinion about your opponents, you are 
at liberty to do it; because we are desirous of ascer- 
taining the truth on both sides, If you think that 
there is any matter to which you can usefully call our 
attention, do so. I will go further and say that you 
can communicate anything you have to say either 
against your own party or against the other party. 
We are not here to vindicate parties but to vindicate 
purity of election ?—-If anything occurs to me I will 
mention it. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


FOURTH DAY. 


Thursday, 19th August 1875. 


Mr. Jacos Henry TiLvert sworn and examined. 


3727. (Mr. Howard.) J believe you formerly prac- 
tised as a solicitor in this city ?—Until about 10 or 
12 years ago. ; 

3728. Have you resided here all your life ?—All 
my life. 

3729. When you retired from the practice of your 
profession 10 or 12 years ago, did you engage yourself 
in any other occupation ?—No, I had been connected 
with papers about 25 years ago. 

3730. Did you resume that occupation ?—-And I 
continued it. 

3731. You became the editor of one of the news- 
papers here ?—I was the chairman of proprietors, and 
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I wrote, I may say, the principal articles in the weekly 
paper. Since then, we have grown into a daily paper 
besides, and another weekly, so that we have three 
papers altugether. 

3732. I need scarcely ask you, you have been for 
many years, I will not say an active partizan, but you 
have taken an active part in the politics of the city ? 
— From my youth. 

3738. Your first candidature I think was in 1868 ? 
—In 1868. 

3734. Before that you had not been a candidate ; 
but you had, up to that time, taken a considerable 
interest in the politics of the city ?—Exactly. 
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3735. You were the legal agent, were you not, for 
Mr. Warner ?—No, I was not. 

3736. What were you ?—I might be considered his 
next friend, but I was not agent. 

3737. Were you not ?—No; not in the management 
of his election. 

8738. I cannot quite appreciate what “ next friend ” 
means ?—lI will explain it.~ He corresponded with me, 
and whenever he gave to charities he would send 
through me, and if he wanted any information he 
would write to me. 

3739. Who was his recognized legal agent at the 
election ?—He was not always the same. I think 
Mr. Wilde in the first instance. » 

3740. Do you mean Mr. William Wilde who is 
since dead ?—He is since dead. He was in the first 
instance the manager in connexion with Mr. Peter 
Warner. The first time he came, Mr. Wilde had the 
management. : 

3741. Who was the expense agent for Mr. Warner? 
—I should think the money passed through me. 

3742. You have no doubt about it p—No doubt. 

3748. He had a legal agent, and an expense agent ? 
—He had an election agent. I never was his election 
agent. 

3744. But you did take a great deal of interest in 
his election ?—More out of doors than in-doors. 

3745. To a great extent you interested yourself and 
managed ?—I should say he would consider me his 
principal supporter. 

3746. Do you fot think he might have flattered 
himself more than that, that you rendered him very 
considerable help ?—No; I did not in the manage- 
ment of the election. 

3747. You acquainted yourself very accurately with 
the condition of the constituency ?—No one would 
know better, I should think. 

3748. Mr. Warner would expect to get as much 
information from ‘you as from any man in the city ?— 
He would reter to me naturally. 

3749. You were, first of all, candidate for Norwich, 
as we hear, at the general election of 1868 >—Yes. 

3750. Sir William Russell and Mr. Warner had 
been the sitting members ?—Yes. 

3751. In your candidature in 1868 which side in 
polities did you profess ?—There had been a very 
large accession. I suppose the register had increased 
from a little over 4,000 to 12,000 or 14,000, and the 
new voters claimed to have a voice. I think it was 
owing to that that the change took place. 

3752. Did Sir William Russell aud Mr. Warner 
belong to what is called the Whig Party ?—Originally 
Mr. Warner was more advanced; but towards the 
latter portion of his parliamentary career, he seemed to 
me and to all of us to go rather away from those who 
brought him forward. We were not so satisfied with 
him. 

3753. Did you profess more advanced opinions than 
Mr. Warner or Sir William Russell ?—I think we 
agreed when Mr. Warner first came; but I should 
say that a change took place in Mr. Warner’s views, 
and he,was less advanced towards 1868 than before. 
He made also some speeches in the House which did 
not satisfy our friends. 

3754. In the result, Mr. Warner retired, and you 
became a candidate ?—It was in this way; we required 
that the more advanced men should select their own 
candidate, leaving it to the other section to select 
theirs ; and my impression always was that they 
would select Mr. Warner. That was my impression, 
and I told Mr. Warner so. But when they met, they, 
to ovr surprise, selected Sir William Russell. My 
ealeulation, if 1 may say so, was that Mr. Warner 
would have stood with me. 

3755. Was Sir William Russell so advanced as to 
satisfy the new electors?—No, he was accepted as 
representing the less advanced section. 

3756. Did the more advanced section stand away 
from Sir William Russell?—The more advanced 
section wished me to stand. 
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3757. They stood away from» him and looked 
towards you ?—They were willing to support me. 

3758. There was a coalition ?—Sir William Russell 
came and said that he was willing to join me if I 
would join him, and I agreed to do so. 

3759. Had you meetings of the advanced section 


of the electors with reference to the possible candi- 


dature of Mr. Warner at the election in 1868 ?— 
No. 

3760. Had you in any way, in the newspapers or in 
addresses to the constituency, endeavoured-to form 
the opinions of the new electors >—It rested between 
Mr. Colman and myself. I wished him to come 
forward, but he said he was so involved in business 
that he could not. I said, “If you do not I must.” 
My idea was, that if he would stand I should not. It 
became a necessity for one of us to stand. 

3761. In the result you and Sir William Russell, 
for political reasons, coalesced ?—That is it. 

3762. Had you before that had any intimate 
relations with Mr. Stevens?—He was a friend of 
mine, and I had a great respect for him. 

3763. Did he and you take any political part in 
previous elections together ?—No; I do not think 
that Mr. Stevens interfered in the other elections. 
He did not interfere much in polities. f 

3764. You appointed him your agent in 1868 ?— 
Yes; I considered him a rising young man. 

3765. Did you appoint him your exelusive agent— 
general and expense agent ?—I think there was a 
committee. 

3766. Was he appointed as your election agent 
simply, or election agent and expense agent ?— 
Generally as agent. 

3767. You had a finance committee appointed ?— 
Yes. 

3768. What were the functions of the finance 
committee to be ?—E was afraid of being involved in 
something that was objectionable,‘and therefore I put 
money separately into the hands of! three gentlemen 
in whom I had'the greatest confidence, and they were 
to pay for what was. asked for, and I had a separate 
agent in each ward. 

3769. A sub-agent >—Yes. 

3770. Acting under Mr. Stevens ?—Yes; we had 
a separate machinery, which made it more expensive. 
That was to protect myself. All this came out on the 
hearing of the petition. 

3771. Did the finance committee discharge their 
functions throughout the election ?—I believe so. 

3772. Did all moneys pass through their hands ?— 
Certainly. 

3778. Or partly through the hands of Mr. Stevens ? 
I should say that when Mr. Stevens wanted ‘money 
he applied to them and they gave it to him. 

3774. They were put in funds by you, I suppose ? 

—Certainly. 
/« 3775. Who were your leading supporters ? Who 
were the principal men ?—Mr. Colman, Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Copeman, Mr. Smith, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Dowson, 
and nearly the same gentlemen as at present. . 

3776. Was Mr. Colman on your committee ?— I 
should think so. 

3777. You have no doubt of it?—There is not a 
question. He was my best friend. 

3778. Had you at that time, and for many years, 
been taking an interest in the municipal contests of 
the city?—Yes. I was returned, I should say, 35 
years ago, nearly. 

3779. 'To what dignity did you ultimately attain in 
the corporation ?——I became mayor in 1860. 

3780, Are you now a member of the corporation ? 
—Yes; I am now town councillor. I was out for 
some time. i ie A 

3781, For many years back, haye the municipal 
contests been influenced to any extent by political 
considerations ?-—I think always, except in a certain 
interval which we tried to break through by dividing 
the aldermen. E 

3782. That, I believe, was‘ an idea of your own ?-— 
In 1860 I observed that there was a great deal of 
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corruption in the wards, and I thought the best plan 
was to divide the thing. I told our friends that there 
was no advantage in having the ascendency, and I 
have always thought so. 

3783. What was the first parliamentary contest in 
the city which you remember, at which there was a 
Conservative candidate ?—Do you mean in my boyish 
days? Scarlet was one. 

3784. Sir Morton Peto?—Long before that. I 
remember a municipal contest in which the parties 
came within 20. 

3785. There have always been political fights ?— 
Yes. ; 

3786, Is it your experience that municipal contests 
have led to any of the corruption which exists in 
parliamentary contests?—I do not think that the 
result of municipal contests had much to do with the 
parliamentary, but I think that any evil done at the 
municipal would affect the parliamentary; it tended 
to demoralize the constituency, and for that reason 
I was opposed to municipal contests. 

3787. Have you any reason to believe that acts 
done were done either avowedly or indirectly to 
promote parliamentary contests >—I should say not. 

3788. Did you ever know of such a case ?—No. 

3789. Did you ever hear of such a case?—No, I 
never heard of a case in which the two were con- 
nected. 

3790. Yours is a general inference, that any form 
of municipal corruption would shed an influence over 
the parliamentary contests ?—It demoralizes the con- 
stituency. 

3791. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 
the municipal contests, so conducted, injuriously 
affected one side more than the other ?—-I do not 
think that the influence of the corporation amounts to 
anything. I do not think that it mattered on which 
side the corporation ascendency was. 

3792. What was the ascendency for many years 
before the Municipal Act ?—It had been Conservative, 
and then the Liberals carried their man. 

3798. How long did they continue to carry their men? 
— After the MunicipalCorporation Amendment Act, the 
corporation became Liberal, and then the Conservatives 
were returned. When the corporation was Conser- 
vative, the Liberals were returned at the parliamentary 
election, and when the corporation went over to the 
Liberals, I believe at almost the first election the 
Conservatives. were returned. I speak now from 
recollection. 

3794. Did you, as a keen observer of events, form 
any theory as to how that happened ?—I do not think 
there was any connection between, the ascendency in 
the corporation and success at the parliamentary 
election. 

3795. It is an odd coincidence, but you think it is 
nothing more?—I do not think that there is any 
connection between the two. 

3796. What was the form of corruption which 
prevailed at municipal contests ?—I believe that. there 
was direct money bribery. 

3797. Buying votes with hard cash ?—Yes, out- 
bidding each other with the corrupt element. 

3798. Was there any other form of electoral cor- 
ruption at the municipal contests ?—I do not remember 
any other, I think it was done in an almost un- 
blushing way. Pity 

3799. So as to become almost a necessary political 
tradition >—Yes, the party who succeeded and the 
party who failed did it. © 

3800. Was there ever, in your recollection, any 
serious effort made by gentlemen in the. town who 
aspired to municipal honours, to correct that evil 
tendency ?—If I may be allowed to mention myself, I 
can refer you to the evidence of Mr. Lewis. I did 
not know that he was coming to give evidence. 
Mr. Lewis volunteered his evidence on the last com- 
mission. ; 

3801. In substance what was it?—That when he 
was down at Norwich, I was mayor, and that I did all 
I possibly could to stop the tendency to corruption, 


and that some overtures were made to him on the 
other side that the Liberals were sure to succeed, and 
that he refused to listen to any suggestion. He 
alluded to me personally, showing that my desire was 
to do all I could to prevent it, and what I did was 
this : I called together the leaders on both sides, and 
I asked whether we could arrive at some mutual 
understanding which should prevent the evils which 
were going on. 

3802. You went to the political agent for the 
municipal contests >—No, my present remark has to 
do with the parliamentary contest which was then 
imminent. Mr. Lewis came down with his brother, 
the chancery barrister. 

3803. What I really mean is this, did the in- 
fluential men of the city, whe recognised the existence 
of corruption at municipal elections, resolye upon 
any alteration ?—I will explain how it arose. The 
register was very close, and it became a question 
almost of the casting vote, and an attempt was made 
to buy over one of the aldermen by an offer of 3004. 
or 500/. That came out publicly, and made such a 
great scandal that I had, from my place, said we 
must do something to put an end to this disgraceful 
line of conduct, and I proposed (and my _ party 
acceded to it), that the aldermen should be equally 
divided, and all the places equally divided. 

3804, That you stated on a previous occasion P—I 
was not aware that I had stated that. 


3805. What I want to know is,’ whether your 
endeavours took any proper form ?—Yes; and the 
other side quite reciprocated it, Sir Samuel Bignold 
and others quite reciprocated it. 

3806. What was the result?—-We went on very 
friendly for some time; we were called the ‘happy 
family.” 

8807. What made you unhappy ?—The constituency. 

3808. How did that come about ?—At the meetings ; 
it was a common remark about the “happy family.” 

3809. You thought you were ?—We certainly have 
not had much personal fighting at Norwich. 

3810. When did you first begin to feel uncomfort- 
able ?—At the Conservative meetings, they were 
found fault with for this compromise, and at our 
meetings we were found fault with; and we found that 
contests arose in the different wards as keen as ever. 

3811. On both sides ?—-They were started, I must 
say, very much on the other side. 

38812. You think so?—Yes. We were content 
without the ascendency, but some on the other side 
wished to get the ascendency; and as a fact the 
contests were provoked on the other side. This ar- 
rangement was broken by the other side, who were 
trying to get the majority. That is to say, not the 
leading men, but a portion of the party. 

3813. Did they succeed ?P—They succeeded in 
breaking the arrangement. 

3814. What year does that"bring you down to, when 
the compromise was effected ?—It took place about 
i860. 

3815. And was broken the year afterwards ?—No, 
it lasted for several years and worked well. 

3816. It jumped from 1860 to 1865 ?—Further than 
that, I should say it lasted nearly until 1868. 

3817. Up to the general election ?—Very nearly. 

3818. When did you first see any symptoms of a 
serious change, was it just before the election set in? 
—I can hardly fix the day. I became’ subsequently 
very unpopular, because of the compromise, as it was 
called. 

3819. Now I want to ask you whether the elections 
of 1865 and 1868 were, in your opinion, influenced at 
all seriously by the municipal contests ?—I should say 
not. 

3820. Was there, to your knowledge, any endeavour 
made at either election, but especially that of 1868, to 
influence the parliamentary election by the municipal 
contests ?—Certainly not. 

3821. You are not aware of any attempt on either 
side >On either side, 
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3822. Had any question arisen, for some time, in 
your municipal councils likely to excite political 
feeling in the electors ?—No, we have had very few 
political questions in the council in my time. 

3823. Do you believe that the following elections 
of 1870, 1871, 1874, and 1875, or either of them, have 
been affected by municipal matters ‘—I should say not. 

3824. Do you believe it is a clean bill of health so 
far as the parliamentary contests are concerned ?—I 
think that no direct influence is exercised by the 
municipal contests upon the parliamentary, except in 
the effect produced on the morals of the constituency. 

3825. Did you ever hear, during any of the elections 
down to 1875 inclusive, of any things done in the 
municipal elections, with a view to influence the 
parliamentary ?—No. 

3826. On either side ?—On either side. 

3827. We have had some evidence about this ; but 
T should like to ask a gentleman in your position, what 
is the present majority in the council ?—My impression 
is, that the majority is very small as to the elected 
members. 

3828. Sinall on which side ?--On the Conservative 
side. 

3829. With the aldermen ?—I think they have a 
majority of elected members, but not much; the 
aldermen give them the majority. 

3830, Are you able to account for this ?—The re- 
action arose on the Licensing Act, we lost ground 
owing to the unpopularity of the Liberals in supporting 
the Licensing Act. - 

3831. Are you able to speak positively, that, up to 
that time, the Liberals had maintained a close as- 
cendency ?—The would have kept it, but we lost 
6 wards out of 8 in one year. 

3832. In which year ?—In the year of the Licensing 
Act. 

3833. Have the Conservatives kept the ascendency 
since ?—No, they lost it the next year. In one year 
the Brewers: were all against us, because they said it 
was a Liberal Act. 

3834. It has been stated by Mr. Stevens that the 
Brewers are a fluctuating body ?—Yes, they fluctuated 
back the next year. 1 will explain that. In the year 
we lost ground, the Liberal Government, that is 
Mr. Bruce, was unpopular, and we, through him, owing 
to that Act. And I must say that that feeling was 
pandered to very much on the other side, and I am 
sorry it was. Owing to that, they carried nearly all 
the wards. The next year, when they saw there was 
no relief from the other side, as they said they were 
deceived by false promises, they came back again. 
We got our old friends back again. © 

3835. You infer that ?—It is a fact. 

3836. You infer that the reason why they had gone 
over was because they were dissatisfied, but had they 


- made any public announcement to that effect ?>—There 


were many of the licensed victuallers, and we lost 
some influential brewers, 

3837. Messrs. Bullard, I think ?—Yes, and Mr. Ar- 
nold, a very respectable man. 

3838. Does he remain stedfast to the other side ?— 
Yes. 

3839. He has not a fluctuating mind ?—He has not 
yet come back, but we hope he may. 

3840. One or two other questions about the mu- 
nicipal elections. At those elections were you in the 
habit of attending the ward meetings ?—Yes, if I were 
especially interested. 

3841. Were political questions discussed at those 
meetings P—I should say so. 

3842. With, I suppose, the usual supply of political 
literature in the shape of leaflets and pamphlets ?— 
Not so much of that, 

3843. Did the municipal fights find supporters in 
the papers -—Yes. 

3844, And in your paper ?—Occasionally. 

3845. And you gave an occasional contribution 


from your own pen?—If there was any topic that, 


required express notice T did, but not where I was 
personally concerned. 
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3846. Is the expenditure at those contests consider- 
able ?—At some municipal elections it is almost as 
much as at a parliamentary election, I should say. 

3847. Can you give me one instance of that ?—I 
do not think I can fix an instance, but that is my 
impression. We had eight wards, and you will find 
that they have been pretty well riddled with 
corruption. 

3848. Did you ever hear the amount put into 
figures that had been expended ?—No. 

3849. Your own impression is that it was very 
large >—Yes, I should think that the expenses were 
immense; but others can give you more information 
upon that. 

3850. How is that money found for those municipal 
contests ?—The candidate finds something, and the 
party make what is called a purse. 


3851. Very much the same as upon a parliamentary 
contest ?—There is very great excitement, and _prose- 
cutions have arisen out of municipal contests. 

3852. How recently ?—Within the last seven or 
eight years. 

3853. What was the result >—I think there was a 
conviction in one case; they came in together, but 
you wilk get better information upon that from others. 

3854. To your knowledge do the parliamentary 
agents, on either side, look after municipal matters ? 
—TI should say not, they are all men at the wards. 

3855. Is there any system of looking after the 
register for municipal purposes?— Yes, the two 
registers are in the same hands. 

3856. You inean the parliamentary agent’s hands ? 
—Yes, 

3857. Then, as a matter of fact, I suppose, he does 
attend to them ?—Yes, to the registration. 

3858. He looks after both ?—Yes. 

3859. Is that the same .on both sides ?—Yes, it is 
nearly the same, with the exception of the women and 
freeholders. 

3860. You say thatin the seventh and eighth wards 
the municipal contests have been the most keen ?>— 
Yes, they have been the worst. 

3861. Do you think it is probable that municipal 
and parliamentary matters will ever be dissociated 
in the minds of the constituency ?—To a certain extent 
what is done at one election will react upon the other, 
because they are the same parties, and if made had at 
one election they will be bad at the other. 

3862. Speaking generally I suppose that for some 
years past you have regarded the constituency as a 
corruptible one, I will not say corrupt ?—I think 
that, bad as it may seem, it is improved. _ 

3863. I hope so. But you, I suppose, have taken 
that view of it for some few years ?—Certainly, there 
is a very large class of poor voters, an unusually large 
class. 

3864. Do you think that, on both sides, there has 
béen a disposition, for some years, to influence them 
by corrupt means ?—I am afraid there may have been. 

3865. I suppose that, at all events, the disclosures 
before Mr. Baron Martin, and before the Royal Com- 
mission of 1869, must have deepened your conviction ? 
—No; I think that the result of the commission after 
the election in 1868, rather tended to show that the 
blot was not extensive as some had apprehended. I 
said so before the Committee of the House of Commons. 

3866. Then it was considerable before ?—There was 
a great impression produced by some incident (I do 
not wish to rake up old matters) about half sovereigns. 
It was imagined that that went further, and was part 
of a system; but only two electors, I believe, were 
proved to have been corrupted aé that contest. 

3867. When you first engaged yourself as a can- 
didate did you act upon your impressions about the 
corruptibility of the constituency, and the danger that 
stood before any candidate, unless he carefully guarded 
against it, by taking any particular step to guard 
against improper influences ?—Yes; I insisted upon 
having separate managers in every ward to protect me, 
solely with that view and avowedly with that view. 
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3868. Have you heard Mr. Bignold’s eviderce ?— 
No, I was not here, and | have not read it. 

8869. I think he traces the messenger trick puck to 
about 1860, not that he says it prevailed to anything 
like the same extent, but that it had its birth then ?— 
I remember, when I was quite a lad, seeing fights in 
the market place between what were called the posse 
men. ‘They used to go into the market, and although 
they were divided by a chain they fought against the 
chain. I should say there were hundreds of them on 
each side. They were hired men. I do not -know 
whether that would be called the messenger trick. 

3870. (Mr. Goldney.) Who hired the sheriffs posse 
men ?—-They were appointed by each candidate. 

3871. (Mr. Morgan Howard.) And fought over the 
chains ?—They were hired to keep the peace, and they 
amused themselves by fighting with broomsticks. 
Some of the old inhabitants can tell you more about 
that than I can. 

8872. What is the interpretation of that, that the 
authorities stood by and allowed them to have it out ? 
—No; each candidate was allowed to appoint a certain 
number of posse men. 

3873. Fighting men ?—No; they were intended to 
keep the peace, but instead of keeping the peace they 
got to fighting. 

3874. (Mr. Goldney.) Amongst themselves ?— 
Amongst themselves ; that shows that there was at that 
time an employment. 

3875. (Mr. Morgan Howard.) It was real fighting ? 
—Real fighting ; and it was colourable also, because 
it led to bloodshed. 

3876. We can scarcely call that the messenger 
trick P—No. 

3877. We shall find a name for that by and bye >— 
It shows that there was a considerable employment. 

3878. For improper purposes. But my question is 
rather directed to the bribe of the messenger trick 
proper ?—I should like clearly to understand what you 
mean by the messenger trick. 

3879. Allow me to return the compliment by asking 
you what you understand by it ?—I understand there 
is required for an election a staff. That is called a 
large staff by many. You will have the managers 
before you, and you will get from them their 
explanation. 

3880. I should like to get it from you, a parliamen- 
tary candidate and a very ardent politician ?>—My 
understanding is, that a large staff is required, because 
a great deal is to be done, and done in a very short 
time. In Norwich there is a large poor constituency ; 
and I am told that between one register and another, 
or between the register and the election, I may say 
there is a change of residence to the extent of over 
2;000, as many as 200 or 300 in a ward. 

3881. Within what period ?—Within a period of, 
say, nine months, or six months even. It is scarcely 
credible, but I am told it isso. They move from one 
part of the city to another, and they have to be hunted 
up in two or three days for the purpose of telling 
them, first, that they have votes, and, secondly, where 
they are to go to vote, 

3882. Take that for granted in the question, and let 
it guide your answer. But still tell me what you 
understand by the messenger trick ?—I should under- 
stand by the messenger trick, where persons are 
employed wholly without any pretence for their 
employment. 

3883. I should agree with you. When did you first 
understand that that trick had been practised to any 
extent 2—It was raised upon my petition. 

3884. Did you ever hear of it before ?—No. 

3885. Had you suspected it ?—I suspected that 
there was a lavish employment. 

3886. When did you first suspect it >—I should say, 
speaking of lavish employment, that it has been the 
case at each election. 

3887. From what period ?—I should say that, from 
the earliest period, there was a lavish employment. 
From my youth up there has been a considerable 
employment of people. 
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3888. For an improper purpose ?—I suppose it must 
be so. 

3889. I mean an employment in excess of anything 
like the real necessities of the case ?—Yes, I quite 
admit that. 

3890. And with the object of influencing votes ?— 
I should say in the excess there might be that object. 

3891. Have youany doubt of it?—No, Ihave no doubt. 

3892. And the same object, in effect, influenced the 
persons who, on either side, might have employed an 
excessive number at the last election ?—Quite so. 

5893. The object in fact, of getting votes by corrupt 
means ? —Yes. 

5894. Having, for many years past, had that im- 
pression upon your mind, a strong suspicion amounting 
to a belief, I suppose that made you extremely careful 
in your first candidature and in your two later 
contests ?—It made me very careful in the last. 

5895. It ought to have done so in 1868, when an 
excited election was to take place on public question 
which was creating great enthusiasm ?—Our_ im- 
pression was that no more were employed than were 
necessary. 

3896. Having heard, in the contest of 1868, of that 
form of corruption, did you take pains to warn your 
agent ?—Certainly. 

3897. Whom did you warn ?—Mr. Stevens. 

3898. Did you charge Mr. Stevens not to employ 
more men than were necessary, because you suspected 
that the caution was necessary ?—I do not know that 
I had itin my mind that there was going to be any- 
thing of the kind. 

3899. Did you not think that it was quite on the 
cards that it would be so ?—TI do not think so; I 
certainly said “ You will keep within the law and do 
** only what is right.” 

3900. You did not give any injunction to the agent 
to guard against the suspected messenger trick, as we 
call it ?—That was not present to my mind that there 
was any danger upon that ground. 

3901. Was it not ?—Certainly not. 

3902. It had existed more or less on previous 
occasions ?—Not at all. 

3903. On some ?-—No, it had not existed at all to 
my knowledge in my own case. 

3904. Did it not occur to you, as a keen observer 
of political events, that there was likely to be an active 
influence for evil at an election like that of 1868 ?— 
It did not. 

3905. It not occurring to you, you gave no injunc- 
tions to your agents ?—No, only general instructions 
that everything should be regular. 

3906. I suppose you felt in 1868 that if that sort 
of mischief were perpetrated at the election, that would 
be without the law ?—Certainly. 

3907. But it did not occur to you to guard against 
it?—I do not think there was any pretence for there 
being anything irregular in 1868. 

3908. Notwithstanding the experience of 1868 and 
the intervening time, you appointed the same agent in 
1870 ?—Yes. 

3909. Did you then suspect anything of that 
sort?—No; and that election was thoroughly en- 
quired into upon the petition. 

3910. Did you suspect it in 1874?—No. That 
particular point as to the messenger trick did not occur 
to me as a source of danger. 

3911. In 1874 you and Mr. Colman coalesed on the 
Liberal side ?—I believe my son explained that to you 
yesterday, but I should like also to give my view of it. 
My strong feeling was not to come forward in 1874, 
and J informed Mr. Colman so, and I requested him 
to see Sir Wm. Foster and Mr. Birkbeck and others, 
and tell them that I would not come forward, but that 
I would support some gentleman they might select in 
conjunction with Mr, Colman, and that I should much 
prefer it. I saw Sir Wm. Foster myself, and said I 
would join him in some circular on behalf of some 
gentleman to be announced with Mr. Colman, and to 
show the kind of candidate I suggested I will mention 


that I named Mr, Buxton of London ; he was sug- - 
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gested as a candidate to join Mr. Colman. Mr. Buxton 
was corresponded with, but declined, and in the 
meantime a feeling was excited in the city that if I 
did not come forward there would be a division in the 
party, and that there was no chance for any one else. 
A large body of gentlemen came to my house one 
night, a very excited body, and said, ‘‘ If you do not 
“ stand, we will not vote.” I saw Mr. Colman, who 
is my next door neighbour, and with whom I have 
been on intimate terms all his life, and I said “ There 
“‘ is no chance for you unless I stand, but I have no 
“« chance, the public house ery is so strong against 
“ me.” He said, “ I think you must,” and he re- 
quested me to stand with him. I said, “ On the 
“ question of expenses, you will not think it unrea- 
“ sonable if I say that they should be divided between 
‘“‘ us according to the result.” He said, “ It is very 
“ reasonable.” ‘ Who is to do it,” and he said, “ I 
“ will leave it to William, he will do what is right.” 
I said, “ It is not'reasonable to ask you to leave it to 
“ my own son, leave it to some mutual friend.” We 
agreed upon terms as to money, that my son should 
pay all the expenses for us both, and that then, 
according to the result, I should pay such proportion 
of the expense as should be thought right, having a 
view to the result. : 

3912. What was meant by that, “ having a view to 
‘“s the result ?’—-If he sueceeded, and I did not, that 
would make a difference. If we were both returned 
we should divide it equally. My address declining to 
stand, was at thé printer’s at three in the afternoon. 
My son took it, but Mr. Colman said, “ Stop it.” My 
son went down at the request of Mr. Colman, and it 
was withdrawn from the printer, and the next night, 
after the others had been on the ground two or three 
days, I joined Mr. Colman. 

3912a. Mr. Stevens was appointed your joint agent ? 
—dJust so. I.had every confidence in him. 

3913. Did you and Mr. Colman hold any con- 
ference as to the steps which ought to be taken to 
guard against any corruption on your side >—We felt 
that Mr. Stevens had conducted two elections in a 
perfectly unexceptional manner, because, although I 
was unseated in 1868, it was through no act of my 


friends, and the judge remarked, “ Mr. Tillett’s' 


“ friends have been perfectly straight,” which was a 
very strong remark to make. Then, in 1870, the 
judge pronounced the election to be perfectly pure. I 
had, therefore, every reason for placing the most 
implicit confidence in Mr. Stevens. 

3914. But you had conviction on your own mind. 
Professing the greatest desire for purity of election, 
did not you and Mr. Colman confer together, and 
warn your agent as to what steps ought to be taken 
to guard against corruption?—No, our party had 
gone through the fire twice quite pure, and [ had no 
misgiving as to our own friends, because the old elec- 
tioneering men were not with us. 

3915. You had the old ardent spirits in the camp ? 
—No, the old electioneering men were almost all 
against me; the old party men were against me, and 
the men I trusted myself altogether to had never been 
mixed up with corrupt proceedings. 

3916. You came to that conclusion in 1874 ?—I 
had the most unbounded confidence in all the men 
I trusted myself to. 

3917. Did Mr. Colman share that opinion ?— 
Certainly. 

3918. Were you muck surprised at the result ?— 
We were surprised at the enormous expenditure. 

3919. Were you surprised to find that the expen- 
diture was so much in excess ?—But it arose from the 
enormous excitement, processions and everything 
being carried to a most extravagant extent. 

3920. On both sides ?>—Led off by the other side. 

3921. Followed by your incorruptible party ?—The 
other side had the outriders, and were making an 
enormous display. That excited our people, and our 
I do not blame 
the Conservatives for exhibiting eight horses, it was a 
wild election. 
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3922. Did you give any directions to your agents 
to guard against the particular employment of sus- 
pected persons >—Not in the least. 

3923. Upon the enquiry before Mr. Baron Martin 
and when the Commission sat in 1869, persons had 
been scheduled. Did you direct Mr. Stevens to take 
care that such were not employed, or was his atten- 
tion called to it >—I did direct attention to it, but not 
one of my party had a stain upon him in connection 
with that Commission. 

3924. The Commission had scheduled 
the city ?—-Not employed by me. 

3925. I have not said so, but I say in the city there 
have been scheduled very many suspected persons. 
Did you and Mr. Colman, or either of you, bemg 
advocates of purity of election, put strict injunction 
on your agents to see that no suspected persons were 
employed ?—I not only did so verbally, but I wrote 
a letter, which letter was given in evidence before 
Mr. Justice Keating. 

3926. When did you write that letter ?—I wrote 
the letter a week or so before the election. 

3927. Which election >—The election of 1870. 

3928. I am on the election of 1874 ?—On the elec- 
tion of 1874, we had no apprehensions at all, because 
Mr. Stevens knew perfectly well how determined 
Mr. Colman and I were against anything corrupt. 
We thought he had gone through two elections unim- 
peached, and we did not think we had to deal with 
a man who had to be particularly warned. 

3929. Did Mr. Stevens communicate to either of 
you that there was any danger of any corruption ?>— 
Not the slightest. 

3930. You are aware, are you not, that if was 
assumed on the hearing of the petition before Mr. 
Justice Lush in May, that scheduled persons had been 
employed on your behalf?—Utterly untrue. 

3931. You are aware that it was assumed ?—Yes, 
from some entire mistake, I had no knowledge of it. 

3932. I am not suggesting it ?—I¢ is untrue. 

3933. It is a pity that it was allowed to go forth 
uncontradicted ?—We did not get far enough for 
that. 

3934. At the election of 1874 (because we will 
keep to that year to save time), your real agent was 
Mr. Stevens, but your son was also an agent, although 
not a formally appointed one >—No, he was not agent ; 
he was really what he stated himself yesterday. He 
was really the paymaster. He never interfered in the 
election. 

3935. Did you request your son or Mr. Stevens, or 
both, to inform you of the expenditure which was 
made on your behalf at the elections ?—No one had 
reason to apprehend anything wrong. 

3936. Did you at any time during the election 
request to be informed what was the outlay, and how 
it was being made ?—No. 

3937. Did you leave it to them ?—I left it to them, 
I did not interfere in money matters at all. 

3938. Did they communicate it to you or your 
agent ?—My son told me some weeks after the 
election. 

3939. During the election ?—No’; certainly not. 

3940. No communications took place ?—None at 
all. 

3941. After the election was over, when did you 
first see any of the election accounts ?—I have never 
seen any. - 

3942. Not up to this time ?—Not up to this time. 

3943. But why ?—-You may think it almost in- 
credible, but I have never seen an account of a single 
election I have been concerned in. 

3944, I accept that at once, you have stated it very 
frankly. But may I ask you why in the world you 
did not >—I have left the matters to those whom I 
have confidence in. My son being in business and 
my successor, I left him to look after it. 

3945. Do you think that electioneering affairs are 
matters with reference to which you can repose un- 
limited confidence in anybody ‘without any scrutiny 
or control ?—I thought I could, and I believe I can ; 
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Iam the more confirmed in that because my friends 
have gone through the fire in two very sharp elections 
without impeachment. 

3946. At all events, as you knew what had been 
done in 1874, did it not occur to you in 1875, with 
that. experience behind you, you ought to see your 
election accounts ?——What appeared to me to be the 
character of the 1875 expenditure was, that it was 
only an exciting contest, not a corrupt expenditure. 

3947. It involved a large expenditure ?—It involved 
a large expenditure ; but I did not know those things 
until afterwards. ) 

3948. Do you mean to say you think, or ever 
thought, that the lavish expenditure of pretty well 
1,000/., spoken to by your son, did not represent. more 
or léss corrupt expenditure ?—Most objectionable. 

3949. At all events in 1875, when that election was 
proceeding, or after it was over, did it not occur to 
you that you had better look to your election accounts 
for yourself ?—No. 

3950, Allow me to remind you that at that time, at 
all events, advertently or inadvertently, there had 
been on the part of those who represented you a lavish 
expenditure likely to endanger your position ?—I did 
not think it was likely to endanger my position. 

3951. There had been a lavish and improper ex- 
penditure for objectionable purposes ?—It was, in those 
processions, of course very objectionable. 

3952. Did it not occur to you in 1875, whatever 
you did in 1874, that you ought to have said “I have 
“ had a strong example before me only a year ago, 
* I may see for myself now as a man having advocated 
“ purity of election ” >—You are speaking as to 1874, 
you separate the two. 

3953. Yes ?P—As to 1874, I was doubly careful. 

3954. You never saw your accounts?—I have 
never seen them in any case, which shows my con- 
fidence in Mr. Stevens and my son that I left the 
money matters entirely to them. 

3955. I may not be appreciating as I ought the 
effect of your answers, but I tell you frankly what 
strikes me is that, at all events, if you did not think 
in 1874, you ought to look to the election accounts 
and form your own conclusions and make your own 
enquiries, yet with the experience of 1874 at your 
back, when 1875 came, with its excitements and with 
certainly no stint, did it not occur to you that you 
ought to look to your accounts ?—I looked to them 
thus far, that-I had information from my son that 
every sixpence was in the sherifi’s accounts, and there 
was nothing wrong. That was all. 

3956. Did you ever ask to look at any documents? 
—No, I have not. I presume my son would see them. 

3957. Did you ask your son whether he had 
gone with any minuteness into. the accounts with 
Mr. Stevens?—He told me that.with every election 
he had had Mr. Stevens’ distinct assurance, which he 
had in writing I believe, 

8958. Did it not strike you that it was a very 
odd thing your son should felt it necessary to 
have received from Mr. Stevens a formal written 
assurance that there had been no impropriety ?—I do 
not know. He was very cautious, acting for me, and 
took, of course, jealous care of my reputation. He was 
very cautious. 

3959. And everybody applauds him for that, but 
I should have thought it would have struck you 
‘“‘ Why is my son so particular in getting this written 
* assurance from Mr. Stevens that there has been no 
“‘ improper practice’? ?—-The reason was this, that 
he had confidence in him, and he did not wish to take 
the trouble to go through all the details, and instead 
of taking that trouble he took Mr. Stevens’ distinct 
written assurance. 

3960. Even so, supposing he had, as no doubt he 
had, unbounded confidence in Mr. Stevens, I should 
have thought that when you found he had taken a 
written form of assurance from Mr. Stevens you 
would have thought your son had an arriere pensée 
in his mind ?—I never knew of his taking his written 
assurance. — By 


3961. Did he not tell you that ?—No. 

3962. When did he first tell you that?—At the 
time of the petition. 

3963. Was that the first time he had told you that 
he had taken a written assurance ?—Yes. He told 
me he had written to Mr. Colman. 

3964. Did you never see it >—No, I never saw it 
until yesterday. 

3965. Did you learn at the trial of the election 
petition in 1875, last May, for the first time, that there 
had been a written assurance ?—Certainly, and the 
first positive assurance I had was from Mr. Colman. 
Mr. Colman read me the letter he had received from 
my son. 

3966. When was that ?>—That was a few days ago. 
That is the first real knowledge I had of it—last 
Saturday week, I think. 

3267. When did you first get any statement from 
your son that any assurance, verbal or written, had 
been given by Mr. Stevens ?—When we conferred on 
the petition. 

3968. And not before >—And not before. 

3969. I make no reflection, but whether by imad- 
vertence or not, your son did not reveal to you the 
existence of this written assurance ?—No, he did not. 
He took that for his own protection. 

3970. It is a somewhat delicate position for you to 
have to answer questions about your son. Do you 
not now think that there was a strong moral obliga- 
tion upon him to disclose to you, under the peculiar 
circumstances of his relationship with you, that he held 
the written assurance of your agent in respect of what 
was apparently a lavish expenditure of money ?—I do 
not think he had the least idea of their being anything 
that was corrupt. He considered it was an ex- 
travagant election, and there was a great deal of 
money thrown away in processions and so on, and he 
was satisfied with the assurance from Mr. Stevens that 
there was no corrupt element in it. 


3971. But, Mr. Tillett, let me put it to you once 
more. Under those circumstances, especially re- 
membering that he had made for himself no examina- 
tion of the accounts, do you not think it was a further 
reason why he should say to you, “Stevens has pre- 
“ sented me with the accounts; they are exceptionally 
“‘ heavy. I had some suspicions about them when I 
** took them. He says they are all right. I have not 
“‘ had time to examine them for myself. Ihave had 
“ no documents or vouchers before me. I have taken 
“ his word for the amount, he has given me a 
** solemn assurance that they are all right.” Do you 
not think he ought to have said that to you for your 
protection and his own P—No, I do not think so. He 
had confidence in Mr. Stevens, and had no reason to 
distrust, Mr. Stevens at all. 

3972. Do you lay it down as a canon, under all 
circumstances, that all candidates are to leave these 
matters, however lavish the expenditure may be, to 
the professional agent ?’—No; but I think there is a 
peculiarity in this case. Mr. Stevens had been a 
proved man ; he had been in the election for 1868, 
which you heard yesterday was the purest election in 
Norwich. He was my agent in 1870, which was 
declared an unexceptionable election, and therefore 
my son had every reason to trust him. 

3973. Up to that time; but he found there was 
1,000/. over and above the account returned to the 
sheriff. Do you not think it was obligatory on your 
son to come-and tell you ?—It was his feeling. He 
thought he should disturb me. 

8974. At all events you never heard of it until 
recently ?—Certainly not. He told me the expenses 
were heavy. 

3975. He did, at all events, tell you as much as 
that >—Yes. . 

3976. Did you ask him how much it was too much ? 
—No. 

3977. Why ?—Because I had lost the election. 

3978. Did it not matter in the interest of the purity 
of election which you had always advocated ?—Cer- 
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tainly. He told me he had Mr. 
that there was nothing wrong. 

3979. Was it not desirable, although you were 
defeated, that you should make something like a rigid 
inquiry into the lavish expenditure ?—He told me the 
bands were enormously expensive, and those foolish 
processions, those monstrous processions, cost no end 
of money, and people were very extravagant, and a 
lot of people had gone into those processions and 
swelled them, and run us to great expense. 


3780. It was for all practical purposes a thousand 
sovereigns thrown away ?—We did not mind the 
expenditure of money upon the conflict very much if 
it was not corrupt. I mean I was not much fretted 
about it. 

3781. It is not the value of the money in specie. 
What I mean is this, the influence of a thousand 
pounds over and above a heavy bill ?—Most objection- 
able. I admit it. 

3982. Most objectionable, as it did prima facie 
point to something wrong of some kind or other. I 
ask you, although you were defeated, did you pot 
think it was your duty to have made a rigid i inquiry ? 
—No, I conceive that I knew pretty well that it arose 
out of those processions. JI was in those processions. 
Some of them were a mile long, with no end of torches, 
flags, and lights, and all that. 

3983. You did not ask your son what amount of 
money was represented ?—No, he only said it was 
heavy, and those processions have run away with no 
end of money. 


3984. Did you ever hear whether your son had 
spoken to Mr. Colman about it ?—No ; I never knew 
it until I heard his evidence. 

3985. Did you know that Mr. Colman suspected 
that there had been a lavish expenditure ?—Yes, 
Mr. Colman knew there had been a lavish expenditure. 
I said it cost a lot of money. 

3986. Did you go further ?—No. 

3987. And inquire how or why ?—No. I said 
“those ‘confounded’ processions,” some phrase like 
that, “were enormously expensive,” or something like 
that. That was about the conversation that passed 
between us. We left it very much to them. 

3988. As far as you know do you think Mr. Colman 
ever got a hint from any quarter or from Mr. Stevens ? 
—lam quite sure Mr. Colman is perfectly clear in his 
conscience. You will hear that from him. 

8989. Do not understand me to reflect on either of 
your consciences?—You ask me whether he knew 
anything. 

3990. I want to know if you knew from him in the 
course of conversation whether he knew anything 
particular about this lavish expenditure ?—My belief 
is, you will hear this from Mr. Colman, that his mind 
is just as mine is in this matter, that the other side 
began with demonstrations. 
every side, and our men followed suit, and a great 
many of them did so without any orders from us. 
The city ran wild and we ran into all sorts of expenses 
without any sort of order on our side. A number of 
bills had to be paid which came in afterwards. It was 
discreditable to refuse to pay them, but we were not 
morally bound to pay them at all. 

3991. Mr. Colman has never told you that he sus- 
pected any other sort of corruption ?—Certainly not. 
I know he has not, 

3992. You can only answer to that extent ?—I have 
known him all his life, and I am sure a more honour- 
able man does not exist. 

3993. | am happy to hear the announcement ; my 
duty is to find out what I can by questions. I make 
no reflections ?—I am quite sure you do not. 

3994. But here are two old townsmen like you and 
Mr. Colman, in immediate contact with each other ; 
not only old friends, but coalesced candidates, You 
had numerous conferences from time to time ‘after- 
wards, aud especially when you found the bill was 
heavy ?—No, I do not think we had. 

3995. Did it not oceur to you that you ought to 
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The city was excited on _ 


have gone into the account ?—I do not think we had 
repeated chats. 

3996. You must have met over and over again ?— 

I did not talk much about the election ; it was not a 
topic for us to keep up. 

3997. It was not an agreeable topic for you ?—I 
was satisfied with Mr. Colinan’s return. I was not 
disappointed with the result. That was the object I 
looked forward to. I did not expect to get returned. 

3997a. Did you not think it would have been a 
very prudent thing for you and Mr. Colman to have 
sat down for half an hour, and to have said “‘ We 
“ ought to submit our own feelings and opinions to 
the cause; we have always advocated purity of 
election, especially in Norwich ; let us see for our- 
selves where the mischief was in 1874 about that 
* 1,000/?” Do you not think that would have been 
a prudent thing to do, so that you might have been 
perfectly able to say if you were asked “I can tell 
“ you anything about it ?”°—The answer to that is 
I think the universal impression was (and I think the 
city will say the same thing) that the money was run 
away with on processions. It did not want one to 
inquire that if there had been no processions our 
expenses would have been very moderate. ‘ 

3998. Do you happen to know from Mr. Colman— 
because, although we are going to have him before us, 
I am entitled to ask what you know from him—has 
he ever told you, or have you ever collected from 
anything he has said, that your son told him what 
the amount was ?—No, I only knew that Mr. Colman 
had the impression that I had. We saw of course 
that the expenditure must be heavy. 

3999. Then you do not not know whether he knew 
the amount ?>—No. 

4000. In fact I suppose your impression is, for 
what it is worth, that your son never told either of 
you the amount ?—I should say not. 

4001. He told us yesterday that with reference to 
the 1,000/. a very small part, comparatively speaking, 
under the circumstances would fall to you. He gave 
that as one reason, and gave also the most creditable 
reason, that he did not like to vex you about it; but 
he could scarcely have the same reason for letting 
Mr. Colman down ?—I think it is very probable he 
told Mr. Colman more than he told me. You will hear 
that from Mr. Colman. 

4002. You have never seen the accounts ?. 
I have not. 

4003. When did you first hear that the bands and 
processions did not account for the 1,000/. altogether. 
When did you first understand that in any way ?— 

I consider that they do. I consider that this is 
where that money did go. 

4004. Do you ?—I do. 

4005. Do you really think so?—That is my im- 
pression. 

4006. Did you never, until the petition following 
the election of 1875, dream that the messenger trick 
had been adopted 1s Vo, certainly not. 

4007. It came like a thunderclap upon you ?—I 
had no reason to know it. 

4008. Possibly, but I ask you as a fact ?—I answer 
distinctly no. 

4009. Nor in 1875 until the petition ?—If you now 
go to 1875 I will go into that. 

4010. I have some questions to ask you before we 
do that. You seem to think they should be treated 
separately ?—I think they should be separated. I 
will explain to you all I did in 1875. 

4011. Did you not hear any rumours that a large 
number of messengers had been employed in 1874, after 
the election was over ?—I may have heard that there 
was a great expenditure. That is about what I heard. 

4019, Really I am endeavouring to be perfectly 
frank with you. I do not want to entrap you into 
answering, I desire to get information. “You sce 
we agree that you knew there was lavish expenditure, 
although you did not know as much as you ought to 
have known about the amount of money, but did it 
not occur to you that there was something to be 
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accounted for like colourable employment ?-—No, I 
had no idea of colourable employment being alleged 
or suspected with regard to 1874. 

4013. Did you ever hear any rumour of it ?—No. 

4014. Not as regards 1874 ?—No. 

4015. From anybody ?—From anybody. 

4016. As far as you knew from Mr. Colman, did 
he ?—Certainly not as far as I know. 

4017. You approached the election of 1875 with a 
perfectly clean bill of health as to that subject P— 
Certainly. : 

4018. Now before we pass to 1875; although you 
were defeated, I suppose you still had in your 
mind the intention to contest the constituency once 
more, at all events ?—You have probably heard that 
Mr. Huddleston came down to Norwich and com- 
municated to Mr. Colman that he had the offer of the 
Solicitor-Generalship, and he said “I do not like to 
“ask Mr. Tillett personally, but as he is close by 
** will you ask him whether, if [ do come down, he 
“ will oppose me ?” Mr. Colman came into my house 
and said “ Well, Mr. Huddleston has just been with 
“« me, and he has the offer of the Solicitor-Generalship, 
and he wants to know if you will oppose him if he 
** comes forward.” I said “I do not think it is right 
“ to ask methat question. I think that itis a question 
“ for the party to answer. Let them answer what 
“* they would do.” Thereupon Mr. Huddleston went. 
to Sir William Foster and to Mr. Birkbeck, and 
I believe Sir William Foster said ‘I will tell you 
“ frankly if nobody else opposes you I will myself,” or 
something like that. The result was that Mr. Hud- 
dleston went back to London and declined the offer. 
Then there were paragraphs in the papers from time 
to time that he was to be the next judge, and that went 
on until the autumn. 

4019. I suppose you thought, although you cannot 
always trust editorial paragraphs, even though you 
yourself are an editor, that there was a good deal of 
truth in the rumour that Mr. Huddleston was likely 
to be elevated ?—Yes, it was understood so amongst 
his friends here. 

4020. That being so, I suppose I may assume, may 
I not, that in your own heart you were lingering after 
your old love, the representation of Norwich ?—No ; 
I think the position I have been in for some time has 
been this, that I would very gladly have retired. I 
have had quite enough of it, and if anybody could 
have come forward to unite the party I should not 
have stood even in 1875. As to “lingering love” 
that is not the proper expression. 

4021. Was it not a love >—No; it does not describe 
my feelings. It was a feeling that I wished for the 
union of my own party, and I felt that in fact, whether 
it was a fortunate or unfortunate circumstance, nohody 
stood a chance but myself. 

4022. At all events, with one section of the con- 
stituency you felt that you were the powerful candi- 
date ?—It was a general feeling of nine-tenths of the 
liberal party that they could not find anybody else. 

4023. And the Commissioners may say that they 
think so too.—Therefore it did not come before me 
as a question of lingering love, but as a question of 
duty to my party. 

4024. Still I may assume that a man of your abili- 
ties naturally aspired to a seat in the Jegislature after 
having been courted by your section of the constitu- 
ency for so long a time ?—I did for some time, but I 
have, gone through several contested elections and 
petitions and suffered enormous worry and expense. 

4025. But you did not lose your heart ?—No, but 
you somewhat cool down in your enthusiasm when 
you have passed through so much. 

4026. When Mr. Huddleston was likely, as you say, 
to be made a judge, and the time was apparently 
coming near when there would be another appeal to 
the constituency, I suppose you guarded yourself 
against being unready, and you looked to the state of 
the register ?—No, I did not. 

4027, Did anyone for you ?—The register was 
attended to for the party. 
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4028. By whom ?-—By Mr. Stevens. 

4029. I suppose with your knowledge ?—No more 
with my knowledge than anybody else’s. Isubscribed 
to it, that is all I did. 

4030. Did you take any steps to promote your 
interests—I suppose I must not call it your intended 
candidature—but your possible candidature ?—I will 
tell you what I did. I convened some eight or ten 
of my most intimate friends to consider a paragraph 
which appeared in a paper in the winter, that 
Mr. Huddleston would be the next judge, and I said 
“ You see there is a prospect of a vacancy, and it 
may come any day; now I wish you to know what 
my mind is on that matter. If I must fight, [ will 
fight next time without an agent, without a com- 
mittee, without going to any expense whatever. I 
will throw myself on the constituency, and if they 
like to return me, so be it, and if not, I shall be 
saved the trouble of the thing; therefore I shall do 
so.” I said “‘ My particular reason is that I find I 
have more to fear from treachery than I have from 
open opposition. I was beaten in 1870 entirely by 
treachery, the basest treachery, and my fear is that 
if I stand again there will be some diabolical 
manoeuvre to get somebody into our committee 
room to be an agent of mine, and then he will go 
and do some bribery, and I shall be unseated again. 
Indeed,” I said, “I will have no agent or any- 
“ body.” Isaid “That is my mind.” I told them 
so. They said “That is most perilous.” I said 
“That is my mind,” and they left me with it as my 
decision. ‘Then as the thing went on, it appeared 
very unlikely that the conservatives would get a 
candidate, and I was told—I need not say by whom— 
by a gentleman who knew a little of what was going 
on in town, that it was not the wish of the Govern- 
ment that I should be opposed, and I was told that if 
I issued my address there was next to no doubt there 
would be no opposition, certainly none that would be 
favoured in high quarters. Upon that, my plan was 
somewhat altered, and I believe the conservatives 
had a very great difficulty in getting a candidate, 
and at last I issued my address. Then I said to 
Mr. Stevens “You will be very careful this time, 
‘“* because I have every reason to believe that there 
“ will be a plant upon us,” by which I mean that 
someone will be employed, and the result showed it 
to be the fact. A man went into the second ward 
who avowed that he went in purposely, being a con- 
servative, professing to be a liberal, entirely to do 
something to upset me. He avowed it in this court. 

4031. Do you mean in the second ward committee 
room?—Yes. He went and got employment in my 
committee room, professing to be a liberal, and he 
came into this box, and had the shamelessness to avow 
that he did it to do something to trip me up. 

4032. Give me his name ?—I think he was con- 
nected with the militia. You will find it in the 
printed evidence. His name is Warnes. Therefore 
it showed I was right in my apprehension, It was 
to meet that case that I said to Mr. Stevens, “ Be 
« doubly careful,” and I believe that Mr. Stevens 
sent a circular round to all the committee rooms, 
warning them against this sort of thing. 

4033. Against a plant ?—Just so. I assure you I 
had not the slightest conception of any danger from 
excessive employment. 

4034. It is a pity it was not a circular guarding 
against other things than a plant ?—I will tell you 
what I did on that point. I said to Mr. Stevens, 
“ Now go round to all these 1aanagers and tell them 
“ to be doubly careful, and not to employ a single 
‘* man more than is absolutely necessary. 

4035. Why did you say that ?—Because I wished 
to reduce the expense. 

4036. If you will forgive me for reminding you, up 
to that time you had no suspicion there had been ex- 
cessive employment. You thought the lavish expen- 
diture of 1,000. had reference to bands and innocent 
amusements of that kind ?—I wished to avoid every- 
thing like lavish expenditure. 
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4037. You rather suggested that it was an idea in 
your mind at the outset of the election of 1875 that 
one of the things to be guarded against was colourable 
employment ?—The one thing to be guarded against 
that there should be no excessive employment. 

4038. I suppose I misunderstood your answer ?— 
We went round to the committee rooms, and cautioned 
all of them as I understand upon that idea of the 
plant, and wrote a circular. 

4039. I wonder Mr. Stevens did not caution you 
on other matters, That was in itself a very cautious 
thing to do, because we know that plants are practised, 
but that would strike you as not the only thing that 
should be guarded against, after the experiences of 
your agents ?—As we travel on, I think-you will find 
I did all that it was possible to do. 

4040, By all means; we are anxious to hear the 
whole from you.—When the petition was filed, or 
threatened to be filed, I was naturally anxious to 
know whether any of my friends, by indiscretion or 
otherwise, had committed themselves, and I saw those 
in whom I could put the most implicit reliance, and I 
said “Tell me, unreservedly, has anything been done 
«“ on our side which can be complained of or alleged 
“* against me ?” 

4041. Allow me now to interrupt you. I think it 
is in the order of the narrative. To whom did you 
make that application ?—I made that application to 
Mr. Hunter in the 8th Ward, and to Mr. Haster in 
the 6th Ward, that is in my own ward, and I also 
had a conversation with others—with Mr. Kent in 
the 2nd ward. 

4042. Of course you consulted Mr. Stevens ?— 
No; this was to relieve my own mind. I sent for 
Mr. Easter to my house, and in the presence of a 
friend of mine I said, ‘‘ Now, consider yourself as a 
“ witness, and I am now cross-examining you.” 

4043. And you as counsel ?—I think I said, “ Con- 
“ sider me ,a judge.” I said, “ Now I will put you 
* through all these questions, and I beg you to keep 
«* nothing back,” and he promised he would not. I 
said, “ Do you know anything in this ward that. is 
“ corrupt?” and he said, “ Nothing.” I said, “ Do 
“ you know of a single shilling that has been spent 
“ on my side corruptly?’ and he said, ** No, there 
“ has not been,” 

4044, (Mr. Goldney.) Who was that ?—Mr. Easter. 

4045. In the 6th Ward?—-In the Gth Ward, and 
Mr. Easter was a most conscientious and excellent 
man. Isaid, “ It is alleged in the papers that I am to 
“ be petitioned against on the ground of excessive 
“ employment.” I will give you his answer, then you 
can cross-examine him better than Ican, He said, 
“ None.” ‘ Do you mean to say there were no extra 
“ men?” and he said, “ No.” 

4046. Do you know how many he had ?—A large 
number. This was a few days before the petition. 
He told me a large number. I said, ‘‘ What occasion 
“ was there?” He said, ‘“ You have no idea what 
“ there is todo.’ “ Tell me what there is to do?” 
“ We have two or three days to do a great deal ; 
“ how many changes do you think there are in 
“ our ward? There were 240 left our ward, and 
‘“‘ almost as many came into the ward. We had only 
“ two or three days to find out where the 240 had 
<sFOne., 

4047. (Mr. Howard.) It wanted 120 men to do 
so ?_He wanted a great many to do it, because 
those men were gone all over the city. I am not the 
man to defend that, I said, “ You must explain 
“¢ all that.” He said, “ You may be perfectly easy ; 
“ there is nothing wrong in our ward.” Then I saw 
Mr. Hunter, who I tell you is also a very excellent 
man. 

4048. (Mr. Goldney.) What ward is that ?—The 
8th ward. I said, “ Tell me, was there anything 
“ wrong in your ward ?” “ Certainly not.” He said, 
there was nothing wrong about it. I was doubly 
careful; I put every man to his work, but not only 
so, I sent a confidential clerk round to see every 
man did his work, You may seewe did our work. 


4049. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ask him about mes- 
sengers ?—Yes ; I asked him if he kept within the 
line, because it was alleged there was colourable 
employment. He said, “ There is nohe in our ward, 
“ not one.” 

4050. Lsuppose you are aware now from Mr. Stevens 
that the state of things would seem to be in the 
6th Ward that there were 72 voters and 120 men to 
look after it ?—No, 2,700. 

4051. I mean 120 men, of whom, 72 were voters? 
—Yes. 

4052. And in the 8th Ward 121 men were ein- 
ployed, of whom 72 were voters?—I do not defend 
it fora moment. I only want you to see that is what 
I did. I saw Mr. Kent, that is the 2nd Ward, and 
he appeared before his Lordship here. I must tell 
you that Mr. Kent is a gentleman that if I wanted 
to be doubly protected. 

4053. You had been doubly protected ?—Trebly 
protected ; if I wanted to be trebly protected, 
Mr. Kent is the man I should employ to preside over 
a ward. 

4054. He will be worth looking at ?—He will be 
worth looking at, and you will have an opportunity 
of seeing him. Mr. Kent assured me there was 
nothing whatever wrong in his ward, ‘and that he 
could satisfy anybody that he employed no more 
than were wanted. Having those assurances from 
these three gentlemen, I rested quite contented that 
there was no ground for that allegation of colourable 
employment. 

4055. To interrupt you, I do not know whether 
you asked either of them how many men they did 
employ ?—No, I did not. 

4056. Because you could have formed & preity good 
opinion, if you had been told the numbers, whether 
they had told the truth P—I am not sure that they 
knew. However that might be, I accepted it. 

4057. At all events, you did not doubt ?—No; I 
asked them to reli¢ve my own mind as to whether 
there lad been this colourable employment. 

4058. You did not ask them the actual numbers ? 
—No, I did not. 

4059. But you went on in your pilgrimage, and 
your mind was gratified and relieved ?—I felt this, 
and hoped there was nothing very gross at all 
events, ; ; 

4060. You did not go all over the wards; you 
went to what you thought were typical wards ?—I 
went to those three I thought the best and had 
implicit confidence in. 

4061. You felt satisfied ?—I felt satisfied. 

4062. You did not submit the matter to further 
iuquiry, so far as you were concerned ?—No. 

4063. Let me ask you, finding that a petition was 
coming on, I presume you were in communication 
with Mr. Stevens on that particular subject ?— 
Yes. ; 

4064, Did Mr. Stevens acquaint you with his 
suspicions ?—Mr. Stevens said he had been adding up 
the lists, and he certainly was surprised to find what 
a large number there were. 

4065. Did he tell you so?—He said he was 
surprised. 

4066. Before the petition was filed ?—No; when 
he was preparing the brief for the defence. He was 
not aware of the numbers until he got the lists and he 
added them up, and then the total frightened him. 

4067. I remember, I think rightly, it was not 
until there had been a sufficient disclosure before 
Mr. Justice Lush of the numbers employed, that:you 
yourself felt convinced and sént to Mr. Hawkins a 
message that you would abandon the seat ?—That is 
the only remaining fact I have to tell you. We were 
advised that employment was justifiable so far as 
provably and absolutely necessary; and then when 
the case came into this court I found that a number of 
men had been employed who were certainly of a dis- 
reputable character, and whose services I would not 
consider worth anything to an body. I saw at once 
I had been committed, and 1 sent a message to 
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Mr. Hawkins to that effect. Isaw there had been a 
gross excess. . 

4068. Was that on the second day ?—When I saw 
the papers the second evening. 

4069. Am I to understand that was the first time 
you had realised it ?—Precisely ; the first time I 
realised the mischief that had been done on my 
side. 

4070. I assume you had not, before the trial actually 
commenced, and indeed not until the second day, an 
intimation from Mr. Stevens about it ?—No; and 
I do not think Mr, Stevens had an idea that it was of 
that character. 

4071. I thought you said Mr. Stevens had told you 
when he was preparing the brief that he was 
frizhtened ?—He was frightened at the number, but 
he had no idea of the quality. 

4072. You began to be fidgetty before the judge 
took his seat?—I had hoped that at all events some 
explanation would come out; but of course we felt 
very anxious. 

4073. That being the state of things, we know 
what followed. Have you since that taken any pains 
to look into the question of the accounts ?—No; I 
am assured all the items were put into the sheriff’s 
account, 

4074. Did you ever hear that there had been any 
examination made by Mr. Stevens, your agent; I 
mean a comparison between the summary account 
and the ward manager’s details. Did you ever hear 
that that had not been done for your protection ?—I 
never heard that there -had been any comparison 
between the two accounts. 

4075. In fact you never heard that there had been 
any sort of critical examination of the accounts ?— 
Whether there had or had not been, I left the whole 
thing implicitly to my son. 

4076. Let me ask you as a matter of business if you 
have the honour to stand, as I hope you will, some 
other day, for an election, do you think you would 
run the same risk ?—No; if I stand again [ will have 
no agents, no committee, or anything. 

4077. If you had an agent, do you not think you 
would like to look at the accounts ?—I will meet your 
question by saying that if I stand, I will be responsible 
for my own acts and nobody else’s. 

4078. I think you can see that it would be very 
desirable if the accounts had passed under your own 
eye and been submitted to your dispassionate considera- 
tion >—I have great confidence in my son. 

4079. You had every confidence in individuals ?— 
Every man has his own line. J have never been in 
the practice of looking into accounts. 

4080. I should not like to owe you any money on 
a complicated account and take the risk of not paying 
it because you did not understand it—You might 
very easily take advantage of me in money matters. 

4081. Now, Mr. Tillett, you had heard rumours 
(1 think that appears in evidence somewhere), that if 
you were elected in 1875, your seat would be in danger 
on account of corrupt practices at the election of 1874. 
That was rumoured ?—Yes, certainly ; but I was 
advised the petition alleged it. 

4082, I am speaking of rumours. Even before the 
election of 1875, were there not rumours pretty widely 
circulated that if even you were successful you could 
net hold your seat because of corrupt practices in 
1874 ?—1 think there were rumours. 

4083. We are not, discussing whether they were 
true.—I did not pay much regard to them. 

4084. It was a somewhat anxious matter, was it 
not? You indulged a great hope in 1875 that you 
would be successful P—Yes, I thought we should. 

4085. According to the evidence of Mr. Stevens I 
think he seems to have been very sanguine about it; 

-in fact he thought it was a dead certainty you should 
win the election ?—Yes ; and I thought 1 should have 
been returned by a much larger majority. ; 

4086. That being the state of the case, your aspira- 
tions being about to be gratified, it was very necessary 
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to find out whether there was any truth in these 
rumours that would endanger your seat when you got 
it ?The first answer to your question is that I was 
ri that they could not go into the question of 
1874, 

4087. We are never quite certain about a moot 
point of law. Did you not think that was debateable 
matter, and that it was better to make sure of the 
thing ?—We were advised by the first counsel we 
could get access to that they could not go into the 
1874 election. JI had the assurance that there was 
nothing wrong in 1874 beyond this lavish expenditure. 

4088, I agree that you said it, and said it very 
clearly ; but afterwards, when you were a candidate 
for election in 1875, and it was rumoured through the 
city that if you were elected (and you were likely to 
be) you would be likely to lose your seat because of 
the corrupt practices that would endanger the seat, 
that would suggest to your intelligent mind that there 
was something more than bands and processions >— 
If I had been conscious of corrupt practices in 1874. 

4089. The improper practices, such as the number 
of bands and processions, unless they are done so 
extravagantly as to buy up votes, are merely illegal 
practices ?—Precisely. 

4090. Corrupt practices, properly so called, en- 
danger the seat and avoid the election; that you 
unfortunately know. You may have thought after 
1874, for some time, that the practices were such as 
you have described as illegal practices about bands 
and processions, but when you believed that you were 
going to get your seat in 1875, and heard at that time 
unpleasant rumours that practices of a corrupt nature 
existed against you which would endanger your seat 
after you got it, why did not you investigate them 
yourself, and ask Mr. Stevens “ What can this be? 
“ It is more than bands and processions ?”—I had 
the assurance that there was nothing corrupt in 
1874. 

4091. But that would not satisfy you ?—Yes, it 
did. 

4092. Everything that aman says to you seems 
to satisfy you ?—I beg your pardon. Mr. Stevens 
had never deceived me. 

4093. I do not suggest that; but you may deceive 
the yery elect in election matters. Mr. Stevens him- 
self might have been deceived ?—Yes, 

4094. Why believe, with unbounded and unlimited 
confidence, in any man’s information ; and, apart from 
his honour, why not investigate for yourself—you 
going to be elected in 1875, going to achieve a great 
triumph, doing it on pure principles—and say to 
yourself, “I am told something happened in 1874 . 
‘“¢ that will upset me; I will find it out for myself.” 
But you did not seem to do it?’—It showed that I 
was aman conscious of right that I faced it and did 
stand. 

4095. Would it not have been better to look to it ? 
We are not discussing with you fora single instant 
your own prepossessions about the subject; but with 
reference to your party, the safety of your seat, the 
honour of the party, and so far as it affected your own 
political honour in the matter, would it not have been 
an expedient thing to say, ‘“‘ What are these rumours ? 
“ J will find out. I will not go to Mr. Stevens and 
“ say, ‘Stevens, is it all right” and take his ‘ Yes, 
“ it is all right;’ but I will investigate for myself 
“ what are these rumours,” especially remembering 
the lavish expenditure of 1874. It would have been 
better, would it not ?—Certainly. 

4096. It would have been, I think, much more 
prudent ?—It would have been very prudent. 

4097. Did Mr. Colman, so far as you know, take 
any such precaution ?—I cannot tell. I think you 
had better ask him. 

4098. Tam quite sure you will forgive me ?—I am 
quite sure Mr. Colman did all an honourable man 
ought to do. I cannot tell what he did. 

4099. We are all honourable men, and I am'sure I 
do not assert anything to the contrary; but what 
IT meant was this; you and Mr, Colman deservedly 
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stood on terms of the greatest possible friendship 
with each other, and you had direct interest in this 
question ?—Do you mean as to 1875 ? 

4100. By reflection you had most distinctly. ‘The 
transactions of 1875, if they amounted to corrupt 
practices, were to affect you vitally ?—Just so. 

4101. But they were to affect to a very large 
extent the political reputation of your party, even as 
to Mr. Colman ?—Precisely. 

4102. Did Mr. Colman ever intimate to you that 
he should like to hear it ?—Mr. Colman was desirous 
I should come forward in 1875. 

41038. Did Mr. Colman, when he heard these 
rumours that your seat was in danger, inquire into 
them ?—He did not believe the seat was-in danger. 

4104. Did he accept the assurance ?—Yes; he 
believed there was no risk in coming forward, because 
he said “by all means come forward.” 

4105. Whereas in 1875 you did, by properly going 
to your ward managers, make some inquiries as to 
whether anything wrong had been done, did you, 
before the election actually took place, when you 
heard these unpleasant rumours, go to anybody who 
represented you in 1874 (the ward managers), and say, 
«* IT am told there is something wrong; that if I win, 
“ as I am probably going to win, I shall be upset by 
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“ 1874 that will imperil me” ?—No; I took the 
course of facing everything. 

4106. Did you inquire for your own protection ?— 

No; I have been accustomed to be fearless in these 
matters. If there is anything wrong let it come 
out, 
' 4107. I am sure you are of an anxious temperament. 
You felt you were going to win and going to lose 
in one and the same breath. Why did you not go 
to the Ward managers, and other persons apart from 
Mr. Stevens, and say, “ After the election of 1874 I 
“ am told something wrong has been done.” Did 
you go to any of them ?—When I was told of that 
threat, I said, that has no influence on me. If stand- 
ing for the election costs me my life I will stand, and 
if any wrong was done in 1874 let it come out. 

4108. Then you acted in that spirit of heroism 
quite apart from the prudent interests of your party ? 
——I do not know about heroism ; it was the right. 

4109. Do not understand me to reproach you; it 
was only to give you an opportunity of explaining 
why you did not inquire ?—I faced the threat. 

4110. You did ?—TI did. 


411]. At the same time it turfied out that there 
was something wrong r—-If there is anything wrong, 
let it come out. I do not at all regret, but if there is 
anything wrong done in Norwich by my friends, let 
it come out. 

4112. Supposing you had found by a little diligent 
inquiry in the proper quarters that there had been a 
state of colourable employment, the petition might 
have been avoided, and the expense of it to the con- 
stituency and yourself might have been saved ?—I do 
not think that would have diverted me at all. If I 
had been convinced something had been done wrong 
in 1874, I should have said, let it come, out, and let 
those who have done the wrong suffer for it. Would 
you allow me to correct one point in which, I think, 
yon misunderstood me. I saw Mr. Hunter and 
Mr. Easter at my own residence. I met Mr. Kent at 
a mecting. The precise date of meeting Mr. Kent I 
cannot fix, but it was a meeting at the ‘ Royal Hotel,” 
so that the three are not, as to the mode of meeting, 
precisely the same. 

4118. Apropos of the question of lavish expenditure, 
I observe that in 1869 Mr. Coaks—I do not know 
whether you recollect it—told the Commissioners, in 
reply to the question whether there was any corrup- 
tion in 1868, that he thought not :—‘ I have not the 
‘* figures before me, but I am bound to say there has 
“* always been some outside payment at the election. 
*“ J] am bound to speak out, and say what I know of 
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“ the whole matter, although otherwise I should not 
“« wish to do so, and this is the first time I have said it ; 
“ but ever since I have had to do with the elections 
there have always been certain outside payments, 
“ such as payments for bands, and the show of hands, 
and items of that kind, not such as we have con- 
sidered corrupt, and not certainly affecting the city, 
“ but we have not thought it right to put them in the 
public accounts, and after the election the money 
“ has been paid to me. I have always paid money. 
I think, speaking from memory, some 180/. would 
be the sum that the outside payments have come 
to; certainly they would be under 200/. generally.” 

I suppose you are aware that Mr. Coaks did give the 
Commissioners in 1869 to understand that any little 
margin not quite defensible on strict legal grounds 
would not cover more than an item of 200/. You 
knew that had been represented on your side ?—That 
was under the old system. 

4114. That 200/. would always cover the little 
margin that people take liberties with at an election ? 
—Yes. 

4115. When you found that it was virtually 1000/. 
very recently, why did you not make strict inquiry, 
becausethat must have suggested to your mind that 
it was something more than bands and torchlights ?— 
No, there was an enormous expense. 

4116. You remember what the actual expenditure 
at the 1874 election was ?-——No. 

4117. Have you never heard ?—I have read it in 
the report; over 4000/. I think it was. I read it in 
the report yesterday. 

4118. Pretty heavy ?—Very heavy. 

4119, You know, the lavish expenditure is obviously 
very great ?—Yes. 

4120. 4,470/. ?—Yes, it was very lavish, 

4121. What was the lavish expenditure, taking 
4,4701. as the whole bill? What should you think 
the city ought to have been fought for then on your 
side ?—I have an opinion that a candidate ought not 
to pay a shilling. 

4122. A good many other people think so, but 
somehow they have always to do it ?—I think the 
constituencies have to be educated on that point; 
therefore I should say two-thirds or three-fourths of 
ib ought not, under any circumstances, to be admitted. 

4123. But taking Rome as we find, and doing as 
the Romans do, as long as the system lasts, what do 
you think the city ought to have been fought for at 
that election on your side ?—I should say for 20001. 

4124. You would sirike off 2,000/. and leave 
2,2701. ?--Then .you see when one side begins with 
enormous display the other side is drawn into it, and 
must do it. Ido not cast any blame on the other 
side, but there is the fact, if one side fights profusely 
with bands, processions, and torchlights, the other 
side must abandon the field or do the same. 

, 4125. You are a great advocate for purity of 
election, and no doubt conscientiously. Do you not 
think if you set out with these principles, and with that 
heroism which you appear to have in moments of 
difficulty, you ought to have said “No, the other side 
“are doing wrong; two blacks will not make one 
“ white, and lam not going to be tempted to do wrong. 
“ IT will retire rather than do a single wrong act ” ?— 
We had an eminent lawyer leading the van on the 
other side. I do not say we are bound to follow an 
eminent lawyer in wrong, but it is a great temptation. 
It is a great temptation when he leads, to say, “It 
“is not corrupt, it is extravagant, it is a matter of 
“ display,” and follow suit. 

4126. You were under the impression that 
Mr. Huddleston encouraged it, and in fact authorised 
the extravagant expenditure ?—I did not say a word 
about that. 

4127. You are talking about the expenditure ?—He 
was in the procession ; he was among the torchlights, 

4128. I understand that all the candidates were in 
a halo of glory ?—We were all in a halo of glory, and 
one urged on the other ; it was a sort of competition 
in demonstration. 
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4129. Evil communications corrupt good manners ? 
—Evil communications corrupt good manners, and I 
am afraid our good manners were corrupted so far. 

4130. What is to become of the thing in future. 
Do you look for better things ?—-I trust (and I gave 
evidence on this point when before the Committee of 
the House,) that the law will be made very decided on 
many points. The distinction between illegal and yet 
not corrupt, ought to be done away with. There is a 
prohibition of the employment of cabs; it is the 
greatest absurdity in the world, because, as was ad- 
mitted by members on the Committee, all over the 
country cabs were employed, and yet the law says 
they shall not be. As I say, it isa monstrous state of 
things. 

4131. You disapprove of that ?—Certainly. I say 
either enforce the law or repeal it. 

4132. Did you take any steps either before 1874 or 
1875 to tell your agents you would not have the law 
violated ?—Yes, we took counsel’s opinion, and 
counsel said it was illegal, but not corrupt. 

4133. Counsel advised you that it was illegal; why 
did you do it?—You find the others do it, and you 
must do it. 

4134. I want to give you the very highest character 
I can for purity of election?—It is a very nice 
distinction, and I have cleared my mind on that point 
by going before the Committee of the House and 
stating it. 

4135. You mean that you have received absolution ? 
—No; I have done all that I can do as a private 
citizen to bring out what I think to be the anomaly 
of the present state of things; that is what I mean. 

4136. As far as I am concerned, before Mr. Goldney 
begins, I am very anxious that every gentleman, 
especially any gentleman who comes into the witness 
box, shall have, as you now have, the opportunity of 
stating anything you know with reference to your own 
party, or your opponents, on the matters about which 
we have been talking. If you are aware of any 
practices of an improper or illegal nature which you 
think the Commissioners, who are only here to enquire 
fairly between both parties and fairly make a report 
on the evidence, ought to hear, pray disclose it to us. 
If you will give us the information and accommodate 
us with the names I promise you for myself and 
brother Commissioners that they shall be diligently 
enquired into ?--I am quite satisfied on that point. 

4137. If anything occurs to you now or hereafter, 
we shall be glad if you will do that, because our desire 
is to bring the light of day on everything we can in 
order to make an end of this unpleasant business >—I 
am perfectly satisfied, as are all my friends, with the 
strict impartiality of the Court, and I would just make 
one observation, and only one, and that is that I 
deprecate as strongly as any of the Commissioners this 
evil which has arisen in our city, and I trust the 
result, as I said before to Mr. Justice Lush, on the 
enquiry before him, of this enquiry will be to put an 
end to a system which has arisen. And I trust every 
citizen will learn that his duty is to exercise the 
franchise without turning it to pecuniary profit directly 
or indirectly. Therefore I agree in all the indignation 
that can be expressed by this Court, or by anybody 
else. Would you allow me to make one further ob- 
servation on the question of the riots. I heard, when 
I was sitting here the other day, that there had been 
riots on the election day. Will you allow me to state, 
and I have the authority of the Chief Constable for 
stating, that there was not a single complaint made 
- at the Police Court either before the election, the day 
before the election, the election day, or the day after, of 
any disturbance in any part of the city, of any riot, 
or any violence. 

4138. We have put such questions about that as we 
thought right with reference to the information we 
had. That there was, more or less, an employment of 
roughs, I think appears to be true ; whether that led 
to breaches of the peace may be another matter; but 
I do not know, as a rule, if roughs are employed on 
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both sides, that you are likely to hear much about it 
at the Police Court unless some of the Queen’s subjects 
have had their limbs broken or property stolen ?—I 
should not have made the statement if the Chief Con- 
stable had not wished me. We have enough to 
answer for without being made worse than we are. 

4139. (Mr. Goldney.) I think you told us that you 
had known for all your life that this constituency was 
at all events a corruptible constituency ?—Yes. * 

4140. And that even in the municipal elections 
there had been, as you said, a great deal of competition 
and lavish expenditure ?—Yes. 

4041. When you came forward in 1868 I think you 
came forward distinctly on the principles of purity of 
election ?—I have always avowed them. 

4142. You have always advocated it most strongly ¢ 
—Certainly. 

4143. And in fact you went to Parliament pledged 
to those principles >—Yes, I have always done all I 
could to keep things straight. 

4144. Do you think that the personal influence of 
candidates and returned members is very great on a 
constituency as regards corruption, or not?—yYes, I 
think for both parties. 

4145. I say of the candidates and the returned 
members ?—Yes. 

4146. You have occupied both positions a great 
many times ?— Yes. 

4147. Do you not consider that it is the duty of a 
candidate or a member to his constituency to maintain 
that purity as much as possible ?—Certainly. 

4148. Do you agree with what Mr. Bignold said 
in yesterday’s evidence that “the amount of the ex- 
“ penditure is really a test of the purity of an 
“ election” ?—Yes, I should say so. 

4149. Seeing that you went to Parliament pledged 
to maintain purity of election, did you not consider it 
one of your first duties to investigate your own 
accounts with a view to see how pure or impure your 
election might have been ?—You see I was in this 
position that I had retired from business, and I had 
left all my affairs very much in the hands of my son, 
and he kindly undertook to do the duty, for which I 
am not very competent, and for which he is much 
more so, and I believe he has done what he considered 
to be right in the matter. 

4150. Still did you or did you not consider it one 
of your first duties, in the maintenance of your own 
principles and the principles you were sent to Parlia- 
ment to represent, to investigate, at all events, your 
own accounts in the election ?—Not personally, I think, 
as Iam not very much in the habit of investigating 
my own private matters as to pecuniary items. I 
leave that to other people very much. 

4151. Did you consider it sufficient vindication of 
your own principles to take your son’s assurance that 
the accounts were right ?—Entirely. 

4152. Did you believe your son made a critical 
examination of the accounts with the vouchers, and 
satisfied himself how every shilling of the money went ? 
—I believe he did everything necessary to protect my 
interests. 

4158. Did you believe he made that critical analysis 
and examination of the accounts that [ have suggested ? 
—I do not know. 

4154. Did you believe he did ?—I did not believe 
either way. I believe he did all that was necessary. 

4155. Did you accept his assurance and believe that 
he had satisfied himself by personal investigation and 
critical examination of those accounts that there was 
nothing corrupt ?—I did not know what he did, but I 
was quite satisfied he did what he thought necessary. 

4156. You had no reason to believe that he had 
critically examined the accounts ?—1 had no reason 
either to believe or disbelieve. 

4157. You had no reason to believe >—I had no 
reason to believe. 

4158. Had you reason to believe that he had acted 
simply on Mr. Stevens’s assurance ?—No, I cannot go 
beyond my answer that he did what he thought was 
necessary. 
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4159. Did you believe that Mr. Stevens had him- 
self, still more critically than your son, examined the 
accounts >—No, I had formed no opinion on that 
point. J 

4160. What opinion did you form of Mr. Stevens’s 
examination ?>—I must repeat what I said a short 
time ago, that I had gone into two elections with 
Mr. Stevens, and they had been satisfactorily inves- 
tigated in this Court, and he had been shown to be 
perfectly straight, and therefore I had every reason to 
trust them. 

4161. I will take the accounts of any election since 
you stood. Did you satisfy yourself in any election 
(you say you have not done this with reference to 
your son) that your agent, Mr, Stevens, had critically 
and carefully, and with diligence, investigated: your 
accounts ?—No, I believe that he had done his duty, 
and I trusted him. 

4162. You merely took his assurance ?—Surely. 

41638. You had been a lawyer, and with a good 
education r—Yes, 

4164. Do you think, if you were a trustee dealing 
with trustee’s accounts, that the Court of Chancery, 
would consider that you had fulfilled your duty to your 
cestuique trust by such an examination of a trust 
account ?—I am trustee in cases, and I may say I never 
personally go into accounts, but I employ a cashier to 
do it, 

4165. Do you think the Court of Chancery would 
consider you had fulfilled your duty as a trustee 
when a question arose as to whether payments were 
legal if you had left the matter to your son without 
satisfying yourself what examination he had made, 
that your son had left that to Mr. Stevens without 
satisfying himself what Mr. Stevens had done, and 
that Mr. Stevens had taken the accounts from his 
cashier, without making an examination himself. Do 
you think the Court of Chancery would hold you 
exonerated P—I should say so; if you employ re- 
spectable persons, it is not expected of a trustee or 
executor that he should go into details. 

4166. I put the question to you as a lawyer having 
a legal education. Is that your opinion of the law ?— 
Certainly. What is the meaning of solicitor and 
cashier? ‘That a man transacts business for another 
which that other is not competent to do. Iam not 
competent to keep accounts. 

4167. You can read the sheriff’s account, and you 
can appreciate what large items are under the head of 
messengers and bill posters P—Yes. 

4168. If you see an amount. of several hundreds 
under that head ?——If I leaye those accounts in the 
hands of competent persons, I must leave it to them, 

4169. Do you mean that merely on the assurance 

of your son, without any examination on his part, and 
taking the assurance of Mr. Stevens with only a most 
superficial examination on his part, that you are to be 
content with that ? You should, as you said before, 
desire particularly purity of election. Do you think 
that you are to be content with that fulfilment of your 
principles ?—Yes ; I do not believe one candidate in 
a hundred examines the vouchers. If you have the 
gentlemen who have sat on the other side they will 
say they have done the same. I do not believe 
Mr. Huddleston examined his own accounts. 

4170. That is your answer ?—Yes. 

4171. You have already said that you believe the 
examination of the amount of the expenditure is 
really a test of the purity of the election ?—I think so 
in the main. 

4172. And the best test? In fact you have not 
availed yourself on any occasion of the best test as to 
whether your election has been pure or not ?—No. 
I think if you put it to me as a matter of practice, it 
is a matter of practice a candidate is obliged to leave 
very much in the hands of his agent and some 
responsible person whom he can trust. 

4173. You did not avail yourself of the best test as 
to whether your election had been purely conducted or 
not ?>—My answer is this, that I adopted what is, I 
believe, the invariable rule in these cases. I employed 
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some one who was thoroughly competent, and who 
did what he thought was necessary to protect my 
interests. I believe that is the invariable practice. _ 

4174. At ali events you did not, for yourself, avail 
yourself of that which you may have known was the — 
best test of the purity of the election ?—I did not 
personally investigate the accounts certainly. 

4175, You must have known at the time that a 
personal examination of these accounts, whether you 
are a good accountant or not, must have been conclusive 
evidence to you as to whether your election was pure 
or not >—Yes. a 

4176. I suppose the 1874 account was advertised 
in your newspaper ?—Yes. 

4177. Did not that come under your inspection ?— 
I daresay I ran my eye over it, but I most likely 
looked more at the total than anything else. 

4178. You remember what the total was ?—Over 
30001. 

41'79. 34001. as nearly as possible >—Yes. 

4180. That is leaving out the amount of 1000/. for 
bands and processions ?—Yes, 

4181. Did not that strike you as being an enormous 
increase on anything you had previously paid ?—Yes, 
it was very heavy. I knew it must be heavy. 

4182. More than half again ?—There was a general 
feeling that it was necessarily expensive : there was 
a great deal of bill posting, and other expenses— 
enormous expenses in every item. : 

4183. That was more than half as much again ?— 
Let me tell you the cost of cabs was enormous. 

4184. Although it was more than half as much 
again, did you make no communication to Mr. Col- 
man, to Mr. Stevens, or to your son, as to how that 
enormous increase was incurred ?—No, the pecuniary 
question did not press upon me. 

4185. Still you had always advocated purity of 
election. Did not you make some further enquiries 
upon it ?—No. 

4186. Surely you do not wish it to be understood 
because you did not have to pay the money you did 
not care whether the election was purely conducted 
or not ?—I have given the explanation ; there was a 
lavish expenditure on each side. I used the phrase 
of the horses running away; I do not think that is 
corrupt. : 

4187. You still had an interest in the election being 
conducted purely ?—You must not press the word 
“ purely ” upon me. 

4188. Will you suggest another word instead of 
“purity ” of election ?—For instance you might drive 
about with four horses and outriders, which is a very 
expensive luxury; yet that is not corrupt. 

4189. When you say purity of election do you mean 
us to understand you do not include the driving 
about ?—I mean this, purity of election means absence 
of corrupt acts. 

4190. Seeing that your election (you knew nothing 


of the 10002.) had already cost more than half as 


much again in 1874, did not you make inquiry as 
to how that was arrived at?—The inquiry was just 
this; I was told without inquiry that it was heavy, 
and that had arisen in the demonstrations, of which 
I was well aware because I was in them. 

4191. You have been in demonstrations at other 
elections ?—-Yes, but never anything like that. I said 
* This will cost a lot of money.” I said that when I 
was in the demonstration. G. 

4192. You said you knew the horses had run away. 
Did you have the curiosity to ask whether all the 
horses had run away in the same direction ?—The 
processions were the largest’ ever known in Norwich 
on each side. We met in the streets. I knew the 
enormous processions with bands, horses, and carriages, 
would not be without considerable outlay. 

4193. Knowing, as you say, that the horses had run 
away, I again repeat my question to you. Did you 
think they had naturally run away all in one direction ? 
—We had an assurance that was the case. 

4194, Did you satisfy yourself with anything more 
than your son’s assurance, who would get it from 
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Mr. Stevens, who would get it from his cashier ?—I 

had heard of nothing corrupt. 

_ 4195. Did you think it your duty to accept that as 

being the truth, knowing as you say that the horses 
“had run away ?—Yes. 

4196. You now see how very misplaced that trust 
was ?—Yes, as I showed by the next election ; I put 
on all the restraint I possibly could at the next election 
to reduce the expenses, and they were reduced one 
half. 

4197. When you heard of this enormous increase— 
you heard there was still another 1000/—did you 
make any further enquiry. You say you understood 
half as much again went in the carriages and pro- 
cessions ?—My remark as to the heavy expenses would 
include that 10001. 

4198. You first of all saw the charges before you 
heard anything of the other 1000/. ?—I knew generally 
there would be outside expenses; there always are. 

4199. You said before—it was put to you by the 
Chief Commissioner—that 200/. ought to have 
That was 200/. under the limited constituency, that 
would be now three times larger. 

4200. We will go back. When first had you any 
definite knowledge of; the amount spent? was it when 
you saw the sheriff’s accounts ?—Yes, 

4201. You did not see the account until you saw 
it in print before the sheriff ?—Just so. 

4202. You then saw it was in round figures 34304,? 
— Yes. 

4208, You say that attracted your attention as 
being very large >—That was, I thought, larger than 
it ought to be, 

4204. Then did you make any sort of enquiry ?— 
No [ did not. 

4205. Do you mean to say that you simply saw 
that the amount was so large—more than half as much 
again as the previous election—and abstained from 
making any inquiry ?—Yes; because I had a general 
impression that in every direction it was an expensive 
election. 

4206. In every direction >—I mean every direction 
that would be at all justifiable. 

4207. Still, upon that very large increase you made 
no definite inquiry?—You put it down in your own 
mind to these bands and processions—is that so ?— 
Certainly, and cabs. 

4208. Do you think the cabs at all accounted for 
it ?—I knew the cabs were enormously expensive, 
because they had to get them from Lowestoft and Yar- 
mouth. The other side had engaged all the cabs as 
I understand. 

4209. What do you think the outside payments 
came to ?—I did Bes go into that at all. 

4210. You must have had some idea ?—No. s 

4211. Was it some hundreds or thousands ?—I 
thought it might be a few hundreds. 

4212. You must haye a general impression; was it 
5001. ?—Well, I cannot tell you. 

4213. Did you at that time expect another account 
of 5002. to-be made out ?—No. 

4214, Any definite figure ?—No. 

4215. You say not so much as 500/, ?—I knew the 
bands were expensive. 

4216. Did you believe the bands were included in 
the sheriffs account ?—No. 

4217. The vehicles?—No. Then there would be 
the torchlights, and flags, and banners. 

4218. Torchlights? Do you believe those would 
be included in the sheriff’s accounts >—No. 

4219, Banners ?—No, I should think none of those. 

4220. When you saw the account you knew there 
was an amount still outstanding for those ?—There 
always.is an outside account. 

4221. They are items which you think would be 
still outstanding ?—Those are the items which would 
be outside expenses. 

4222. In your own mind how did you account for 
the enormous increase in the sheriffs account ?—I do 
not know that it is so very enormous. It was ex- 
travagant no doubt. 
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4223. How did you account for it in ‘your own 
mind ?—I did not attempt to account for it. 

4224, The expenses were half as much again, you 
know there are still outstanding accounts for cabs, 
processions, bands, banners, and so on, aid you see, 
nevertheless, that the sheriffs account is more than 
one half again as large as it ought to be?--Well, I 
can answer that generally. 

4225. A man with your experience of Norwich 
must have had some notion ?—I can answer that 
generally. It was an excited, and what I should call 
an extravagant election on each side; that may be 
reprehensible, but it is not corrupt. 

4226. Can you suggest anything else )—There was 
a frightful amount of bills, and I should say of every 
item it was strained to the utmost on both sides. 

4227. Did not it oceur to you with everything 
strained to the utmost, that there must be in this large 
enormously increased expenditure something that 
demanded from you an enquiry ?—My answer is most 
decided that I considered the expenditure was lavish, 
but that it was not corrupt. 

4228. You say that, seeing an expenditure of more 
than half as much again, there was nothing, with your 
experience of Norwich, knowing you were dealing 
with a corruptible constituency, and knowing as you 
say that the horses had run away at the election, which 
demanded any enquiry on your part ?—No, because 
I had the assurance from my son and also from Mr. 
Stevens that there was nothing corrupt in the election, 
and although the expenses were heavy that was to be 
deplored, and he was taken as much by surprise as 
anybody at the amount of the figures. There had 
been a great deal of imposition ; but it was not worth 
while disputing the items, although the charges might 
be exorbitant. 

4229. Now Mr. Tillett I am obliged to put this 
question to you: Did you not deliberately abstain 
from enquiry ?—Certainly not. The conviction on 
my mind was that the expenditure was very heavy, 
but there was no corrupt item in it at all. 

4230. That was a conviction based on?—On the 
assurance I received from the parties who were 
entrusted with my interest. 

4231. You placed such entire reliance on your 
son’s investigation of the accounts, and Mr. Stevens’s 
investigation of the accounts, that you entirely 
abnegated any inquiry on your part ?—I placed entire 
reliance upon them, as I was entitled to do, as they 
had never deceived me. 

4232. And you did not revise the account p—I did 
not take upon myself the duty. 

4233. You distinctly relieved yourself of the 
responsibility of auditing the accounts ?—I object to 
the expression. I never had done it in any case. 
Even in my private matters Iam not one for going 
into accounts. I should not even if a man brought 
me rents; I should leave it to somebody else to 
add up. 

4234. You mean to say if you had a lot of tenants 
who brought you their rents separately in a number 
of bags you would put the bags down and say, “ that 
“ is all right” ?—Other people would see to that for 
me, and until I found they were not honest I should 
trust them. 

4235, You do not look at a bank book, perhaps ?>— 
I do not do that. 

4236. That is in 1874?—Yes. 

4237. Now, having known that the horses had run 
away in 1874, and having seen the very large amount 
which had been spent by your party in 1874, did 
you take no more precaution in 1875 than telling 
Mr. Stevens to send a circular round to the com- 
mittee rooms?—Yes. In 1875 I was sole paymaster. 
I mean I had to pay everything, therefore I had this 
great interest at stake that there should be the 
utmost economy. 

4238. Still you do not mean to tell us you were 
more economical when you had to pay your own 
money than when you had to pay other people’s ?—I 
do not mean that. 
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4239, That is your expression ?—I certainly do 
not mean that. 

4240. | am sure you would not give us an answer 
from which we could infer that ?>—I do not think you 
ought to infer that. 

4241. I do not wish to. 
answer that sounds like it. You say in 1875 you 
were sole paymaster ?—I was. My remark was not 
perfectly clear. In 1874 I was with Mr. Colman, 
and the question of expenditure was to be left toa 
mutual friend. In 1875 I was standing alone, paying 
my own expenses. Therefore as a question of money 
liability I was concerned doubly in 1875 as against 
1874 ; but in regard to purity of election and honesty 
of purpose I was concerned as much in one as the 
other. 

4242. In fact I may say in 1874, so long as the 
payments were justifiable, you had no particular 
object in restricting the amount of them ?—I had not 
the same object in 1874 as I had in 1875. 

4248. In 1875 you had to pay ?—I had to pay 
every shilling. 

4244, And you desired to limit the expense ?— 
The whole of the expenses were to fall upon me; in 
the other case they were divided. 

4245. In 1875 you told Mr. Stevens to be par- 
ticularly careful ?—I said I had to pay all, therefore 
‘keep the expenses down.” 

4246, Did you have processions ?—Nothing like in 
1874. 

4247. You had some processions ?--Yes ; I do not 
think we had any great demonstrations. 

4248. There have been one or two spoken to. At 
all events you did not forbid them ?—No ; there was 
not the competition between Colonel Wilkinson and 
me as there was on the former occasion; it was not 
the same sort of competition and display. 

4249, Beyond giving Mr. Stevens these general 
instructions you took no steps to limit the expense ?>— 
No; I never did interfere in those matters; J left it 
to him. 

4250. With your knowledge of Norwich, and your 
general knowledge of the world, did not it appear 
highly probable to you that if a very large increase 
of money had been spent in February 1874, almost 
as a natural consequence, unless something very 
decided was done, the expenditure in 1875 must 
necessarily be high ?—No ; I made up my mind that 
we would not have a display; there was no occasion 
for it, and happily, as the other side did not lead off 
in the same way, there was not the same precaution. 

4251. You knew there had been a large increase 
in 1874. Was it not a natural consequence that 
unless something was done the expenses of 1875 
must necessarily be high, that having occurred 
13 months before >—No doubt the election in 1874 
was a warning to me to give stricter instructions to 
limit the expense. 

4252. You knew between times that the municipal 
election had been a very expensive one ?—Yes. 

4253. You knew the scale of expense was rising 
very fast in Norwich ?—Yes. 

4254. That was present to your mind ?—No doubt. 

4255. Did you give any separate and definite in- 
struction—not any general instruction—to any of 
your ward managers as to the number of people they 
should employ ?—No, I never interfered with that ; 
the only instruction I gave was to Mr. Stevens. I 
said, without appearing mean, do not run to more 
expense than necessary, because it will come out of 
me. 

4256. Still you took no definite steps to set a bold 
face against profuse expenditure ?—I thought that 
was enough; of course I thought he would see that 
there should be no extravagance. 


4257. Now, Mr. Tillett, do you doubt that the 
position you and Mr. Colman have’ occupied in this 
city for a long time—although Mr. Colman was not 
concerned in 1875, as he occupied a seat—do you 
think that if you had determinately made up your 
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minds at all hazards to stop this lavish expenditure 
of money you could not have done it?—I have 
already explained that that was in my mind, and 
when I called my friends together, they said, “ We 
“* do not think there will be any real opposition, and 
“if you do not come forward at onée they may bring 
“ forward a candidate.” 

4258. You thought the most effective way was to 
tell Mr. Stevens not to run into expense ?—If I ma 
be allowed to go into this detail, I was told, “If you 
‘ put your address forward boldly we do not believe 
“ the other side will find a candidate.” 

4259. In point of fact they did, and the candidate 

came down ?—Just so. 
4260. Was it no use on your part to say, “ We 
have 1,200 majority, 1 am not anxious to go into 
‘* Parliament, I do not care whether I am elected or 
*“ not, and if I am beaten I am beaten, but I will 
“ limit the expenditure” ?—That is precisely what 
my instructions were. 

4261. Were those your instructions >—They were 
the exact instructions I did give him. 


4262. Then what act of yours assisted in carrying 
out.the order ?>—When I went round, I said, “ I con- 
“ sider the result of this election is perfectly certain, 
our only danger is by some indiseretion on your 
“ part ; if I hear of anything done by anybody I will 
resign my seat; therefore,” I said, “keep perfectly 
clear ; the election is ours if we keep within the 
“ law.” 

4263. Do you mean that if anything went wrong 
it would be wilful, and not a mistake on their part ? 
Did you say that in an unmistakeable way ?—I en- 
deavoured to speak unmistakeably. 

4264, You think they could not misunderstand it ? 
—lI think not. z 
4265. You were about the streets all the days >— 
Yes. 

4266. You saw your party had “ bought the streets,” 
to use the expression of one witness ?—I do not know 
what you mean by “ bought the streets.” 

4267. Not with your knowledge ?—No. 

4268. Could you not see that there were an im- 
mense number of people going about with ribbons, 
and colours, and‘bills >—I thought what I saw was an 
immense preponderance of exhibitions of placards. 

4269. What did you do upon that P—I was pleased 
to see it. 

4270. You know it meant paying money for it >— 
It meant to show feeling. . 

4271. You think it meant bill posters P—'That I do 
not object to. : 

4272. And messengers >—They must be carried 
out, you cannot fight an election without. 

°4273. It meant unusual expenditure ?—It meant 
usual expenditure. 

4274. The money would be in proportion to the 
bills ?—The more bills there were, the more likely I 
thought I was to succeed. 

4275. And the more open to corrupt practice >— 
I must demur to that. 

4276. The more carrying of them about the more 
opening there would be for corrupt practices ?—The 
more my sentiments would be made known. 

4277. That is your answer ?—That is my decided 
answer. 

4078. (Mr. Howard.) I should think everybody 
knew your sentiments ?—I had to correct misrepre- 
sentations. 

4079. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you think carrying out 
an extraordinary number of hills does open the door 
to corrupt employment ?—No, I think there is a 
certain ebullition of feeling quite constitutional, quite 
honest, and ought not to be discouraged; and I think 
that ebullition of feeling was shown by the exhibition 
of placards to an enormous extent. 

4280. Seeing this exhibition of placards, did you 
satisfy yourself as to whether the Westminster trick 
was employed ?—I believe it is an utter delusion, there 
is not the smallest ground for it. 
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4281. Did you ask about it ?--I think it is an 
entire invention; I donot think there has ever been 
one single shilling paid or asked for. 

4282. Was your attention attracted by this enormous 
display of placards? Did that lead you to make in- 
quiries ?—TI should have heard of it. 

4283. (Mr. Howard.) What was the favourite 
placard? What did it say upon it ?—* Tillett for 
ever,” “ Tillett for Norwich,” and things of that kind. 
*< Tillett, the people’s friend.” 

4284, (Mr. Goldney.) You had heard of the West- 
minster trick ? You had read of it?—I had read in 
the papers that in the Westminster election people 
were paid for allowing cards to be put in their win- 
dows. It is utterly groundless in Norwich. 

4285. As a matter of fact did you make any inquiry 
at the time? When was your attention first attracted 
by this large number of placards >—I should not have 
thought of asking such a question of them. 

4286. (Mr. Howard.) Was it ever done at any 
election >—Never ; and I do not believe it ever was 
done on either side; itis a thing utterly unknown 
to us. 

4287. You think it is a mare’s nest >—I think it is a 
mare’s nest entirely. I don’t believe one elector on 
either side was paid one shilling on that account. 

4288. (Mr. Goldney.) You went round to the 
different committee rooms >— Yes. 

4289. Did you see a large number of messengers ?— 
Not an unusual number. 

4290. If there had been an unusual number em- 
ployed, do not you think you would have seen them ? 
—These messengers are not kept standing about the 
doors, they are sent out if they are bona fide 
employed. 

4291. You did not see a number to attract atten- 
tion >—No. 

4292. You saw some waiting about ?—Doorkeepers, 
and people of that sort, always. 

4293. How many doorkeepers should you consider 
necessary to be there >—I should say one or two. 

4294. How many messengers should you think ? 
—I cannot go into that ; you will hear that from the 
managers. 

4295. Surely you must know a great deal about the 
elections of Norwich. Do you think 10 for each 
division is too small a number or too large a number ? 
—I really do not know what is absolutely done or 
required to be done; nor do I know how many men 
it takes to do it. You will have the managers up on 
both sides. 

4296. At the present time I should like to take 
your opinion, if you have one, on the subject ?—I have 
no opinion. , 

4297. Did you make any application, or give any 
instructions to your agents to make application to the 
post office as to how many circulars they could deliver 
in a short time ?—Yes; that was done in the former 
election, and in the former election they said they 
could not undertake them. : 

4298. You knew that they would have been bound 
to deliver them as quickly as they could ?—Yes, but 
they would not have been delivered until after the 
election. This is the point; there are 2,000 or 3,000 
places where the post office would not find them, 
therefore those circulars would have to be returned. 

4299. Through the dead letter office ?—Yes, and we 
should not get them back until after the election. 
They say, “this man is dead,” or “this man has gone 
“ from Lakenham to Magdalen Street,’ and then 
notice is sent to Magdalen Street. 

4300. You work up the register ?—There is always 
a variation. The Commissioners will look into it. 
There is always a variation to a very considerable 
amount; whether that is an exception in Norwich or 
not, I cannot say ; I should like that to be inquired into. 

4301. The revising barrister had settled it the 
previous October p—Yes; that is, on the rate book 
perhaps half a year before. 

4302, At all events up to October there had been 
activity in the registration, there had been inquiries 

N. 
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and so on ?—Yes, supposing a man is living in Mill 
Lane in April 1874 we will say, he would stand on the 
register in October 1874 as being in Mill Lane. 

4303. Unless he had left, and been objected to ?— 
That is how he would stand upon the rate book. 
Then he may have moved three or four times between 
April 1874 and June 1875; therefore the men would 
have to hunt up where he had got to. That is the 
point. 

4304. You had been careful in your registration. 
You had worked the register up very carefully ; it 
had been settled as recently as the previous October ? 
—Yes, but excuse me, they cannot work it more 
carefully than comparing it with the rate book, and 
the rate book is only made up once in half a year. 

4305. You do not wish me to believe that 
Mr. Stevens is so careless in his registration that if a 
man leaves his house Mr. Stevens does not find it out, 
and object to him ?—A good deal of the information 
is derived from the rate book. 

4306. No doubt, and also from the staff >—Yes; 
that would only carry it to July. 

4307. That would carry it up to 25th August ?— 
It may, I do not know exactly the date; then there 
is all that period, the remainder of the year, to the 
election. 

4308. That in this case would be six months ?— 
Rather more than six months. 

4309, Less than seven months. You had six 
months of removals, deaths, and so on, to account 
for >—Yes. 

4310. ‘To meet that you had your registration staff, 
who were actively employed all the year looking after 
those very people ?—That they must explain; I am 
not going to justify it. As we are to assist you in the 
inquiry, that is one point for you to inquire into. 

4311. Put it about one fifth of Norwich, in the 
12 months ?—I should say that the register ceases to 
be correct after six months to the extent of at least 
2,000 names. 

4312. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean speaking 
generally, or in Norwich ?—In Norwich, how far that 
is correct I do not know. 

4313. (Mr. Goldney.) What do you put the wander- 
ing down to ?—It arises from so large a proportion of 
the tenements being let on weekly rents. I believe 
that the humblest population of Norwich is very poor, 
unusually poor, that is my impression. 

4314, (Mr. Howard.) A sort of fioating section of 
the community ?—I think so. I think it is unusually 
poor. Iam hereto aid the inquiry, and I suggest the 
point. 

4315. (Mr. Goldney.) Could you form no idea 
as to how many messengers are necessary ?—I wish 
some line could be fixed; I should be glad to aid you. 

4316. Can you tell us in your own sixth ward, which 
probably you know about?—I cannot tell you. It is 
a mixed ward; it runs three or four miles. It runs 
from the beginning of a street called Ber Street. 

4317. 2,593 voters?—This is not merely the 
number, but the mixed area. I should say it runs, 
speaking roughly, nearly three miles. 

4318. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean in length ?— 
From one end to the other. 

4319. It has not a large superficial area ?—No; 
you first of all go to what is the city proper,——the 
walls—and then outside them is a great hamlet, 
and that hamlet is almost like a little county, 

4320. (Mr. Goldney.) At all events although you 
told Mr. Stevens to limit the number of persons em- 
ployed, yet you had no idea what number were 
necessary to be employed ?—No, Ido not suppose any- 
one can, because no one can tell what is to be done. 
But I wish to avoid appearing in any degree to apolo- 
gise for those managers on either side ; therefore I 
simply leave it where it is. You will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing both sides upon that point. 

4321. You think it was a most haphazard caleu- 
lation of Mr. Bignold’s in taking 18 divisions and 10 
messengers for each ?—I do not think Mr. Bignold is 
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so practically acquainted with that as the ward 
managers. 

4322. You do not think that is a proper sort of 
calculation ?—If it could be calculated. 

4323. (Mr. Howard.) There was a large accession 
to the registration in consequence of the Act of 1867, 
was there not ?—Yes. 

4324. And since then there have been three elections 
before the last election ?—Yes. 

4325, I should have thought that the managers on 
both sides would have been sufficiently educated by 
those elections to have decided in 1875 how many 
persons were necessary as a working staff?—A great 
deal depends upon the time that you have to get these 
cards out. Sometimes the election comes, and in a 
day after the polling day is fixed. 

4326. I should have thought they would have been 
educated to know their position; it seems on that 
particular subject to take rather a long time to teach 
them ?—You will have them before you, and can cross- 
question them upon those matters. 

4327. (Mr. Goldney.) You, yourself, with your 
experience, cannot even form an opinion ?—I cannot ; 
I do not know what they have to do. 

4328. (Mr. Howard.) They ought to have settled 
that in four elections extending over six years?—You 
will have all of them before you. 

4329. Your claims are sent out for registration 
through the post office ?-—No. 

(Mr. Stevens.) No, they are not. 

4330. (Mr. Gotdney.) You know the advantage 
there is of sending claims and objections through the 
post office ?—Yes. 

4331. It is registered, and you consider the service 


‘is proved ?—Yes. 


4332. You see there is a distinct advantage in 
that ?—Yes; however, Ido not know. Mr. Stevens 
will tell you about that; I do not know what the 
practice is. 

4333. You said you had it in your mind, having 
reference to the 1875 election, to have no agents at 
all ?—Yes, sir ; because in the election of 1870 I had 
been defeated by a plot, and I was warned that a 
similar attempt would be made, and as a matter of fact 
a similar attempt was made, and the only way to defeat 
that was to have no agent whatever. I referred to this 
very matter before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, so I do not bring it up now for the first 
time. 

4334. That was the only reason?—That was the 
only apprehension on my mind, 

4335. That was the only reason you had in your 
mind as you say, not to employ any agent at all in 
1875 ?—Just so. I wish you to understand that the 
enly apprehension I had in my mind in reference to 
1875 was that I should be defeated by some under- 
hand manceuvre of that kind. 

4336. Still having in your mind the enormous 
expenditure of 1874 ?—With regard to that I wished 
of course to protect my own pocket very much. 

4337. And your own reputation too with regard to 
lavish expenditure ?—Of course I did. I do not wish 
to protest about my reputation. 

4338. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know whether after 
the election of 1874 and after the discovery which 
you made, I suppose, of what is called lavish expen- 
diture, it occurred to you that in 1875 at all events a 
great deal of the distribution of circulars, address 
cards, and that sort of thing should be done through 
the post ?—Yes it did, and I said, “ Why cannot that 
be done through the post” ? 

4339. To whom did you say that ?—T’o Mr. Stevens 
and several friends. J said, “Why cannot. that be 
“ done through the post ?” and they said they would 
not be delivered until after the election, and if a 
man could not be found, the postman would simply 
return it to the post office, and we should not know 
it. If we sent a man round, say to Lakenham, and the 
voter had removed to Magdalen Street, the messenger 
would report to us, and then we could find him out. 

4340. Had you in the previous election given the 
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post office a chance to do their work ?—I think 
Mr. Stevens will tell you about that. He did apply, 
and he will tell you what passed, because he reported 
to me that he had applied at the post office. 

4341. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that in a 
previous election in which you were concerned the 


, post office did distribute them ?—I do not think 


they did. 

4342. Did you not think it would be desirable to 
try it? —That is the answer. ' 

4343. Is it not an answer which would apply to 
every large constituency ?—Not if it be as I am told—— 
if it be that the population of Norwich is unusually 
floating. There are about 2,000 of such men, and if 
they do not get some intimation that they are on the 
register and havea right to vote, they will not take the 
trouble to vote. You understand my notion in 
referring to that. . 

4344, You understand my reason for asking for it ? 
—Yes, quite. 

4345. Now I want to ask you this’: in the 1874 
election we have heard there were a great number’ of 
demonstrations, and that they were large. You saw 
them, did you not ?-—I was in them. 

4346, You were in the halo of glory ?—I was; 
where I was you could see neither head nor tail. 
eS Ser was a light all round about you ?— 

es. 

4348. Do you remember that in the election of 
1874 there were two processions, one on each side ? 
do you remember their meeting ?—Yes, in Exchange 
Street. I was afraid of a row. 

4349. There were about 20,000 altogether >—I 
cannot tell you; it was an immense affair. 

4350. I suppose I am not far off. It was a dead- 
lock ?-—Yes; we stood opposite each other exchanging 
salutations for some time. Gog 

4351. How did you solve the difficulty ?—We 
waited, I think, until they left. 

4352. The gordian knot was cut somehow, neither 
would give way ?—Yes, we arranged, they went on, 
and we stood still. ; 
_ 4853, With whom did you arrange ?—Sent across 
in some way. 

4354, Do you remember (you may have forgotten 


‘it) that the difficulty was solved in this way, that the 


leaders of the two parties of roughs, who are always 
to be found upon such occasions, tossed up who 
should have the go-by ?—I do not know; I know it 
was done in a very good tempered way. 

4355. It is better to toss up than to fight, no 
doubt ?—Yes, 

4356. Would it not be better to avoid those big de- 
mostrations altogether ?—Certainly, that I quite agree. 

4357. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say there is an un- 
usual number of new voters in Norwich ?—That is my 
opinion. 

, 4368. You have thought, I suppose, of some means 
of checking the malpractice of whieh complaint is 
now made, have you not ?—For the future ? 

4359. Yes?—I have thought this, that we shall 
have to determine not to employ a voter under any 
consideration, and that all our work must be done by 
volunteers, that is our determination, and take the 
consequences. 

4360. Is that the only remedy you can’ suggest ?—— 
I do not know what else can be done. . 

4361. In which ward is the greatest number of peor 
voters ?—I should say in the seventh and eighth wards. 

4362. What proportion of poor voters is there 
there ?—I should say four fifths. 

4363. It depends on what you mean by the word 
“poor ”?—I should say four fifths would be of the 
working class. 

4364. I adopt your word ?—I should divide them :; 
there is the upper class and the lower class ; I should 
say the lower class are very poor. 

4365. You say four-fifths belong to the poor ?— 
Belong to the working class. . 

4366. I thought you said poor’ voters ?—I should 
say four-fifths would be of the working class, as dis- 
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_ tinguished from the middle class, and of those four 
fifths probably the greater part would be very poor. 

4367. Has it occurred to you how those voters 
shall be dealt with ?—Well, I should say by appeals 
to their patriotism and independence, and by educa- 
tion. 

4368. Supposing those two wards were to be 
disenfranchised and thrown into the county, where 
these poor voters would not have votes, would that 
be a remedy for it do you think ?—I do not think 
I ought to answer that; that is for the Commission. 

4369. You decline. to answer ?—I think in my 
position I ought not to be asked it. 1 should say the 
best way to meet the thing is for the leaders on both 
sides to agree there should be no expenditure at all. 
If they were to say, “ We will pay nothing but the 
“ sheriff's expenses, and printing, and the cost of 
“ public meetings,” and limit their items to their 
accounts, and appoint an auditor between the two, 
there need‘not be any legislation upon the matter. 


4370. Then it is only by moral means you would 
suppress the system ?—It is only by moral means, and 
an arrangement between the leaders of the parties, 
which I shall be most happy to concur in to the 
utmost extent. 

4371. How can you make arrangements for 
strangers who might come down to seek the repre- 
sentation of a place like this >—Make an honourable 
arrangement. We have generally found when the 
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other side make an honourable engagement that we 
can trust them. 

4372. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever sought to 
make the suggestion ?—I have told you that when I 
was mayor I met the leaders. 

4373. That was upon a municipal election ?—No, 
that was parliamentary. TI said, “Can we devise any 
“ means by which expenditure can be saved at our 
“ elections,” and we consulted, and found it difficult 
indeed. 

4374. Do you think it is easier now ?—-I have had 
the experience of unpleasant affairs. 

4375. Do you think every Royal Commission makes 
you better ?—As bad as we are, I do not think 
Norwich is worse than it used to be. 

4376. You seem rather to imply, I think, that the 
ultimate purity you hope to vbtain depends upon the 
frequency with which you are visited with Royal 
Commissions ?—I think it is- a bitter lesson to the 
city, and it ought to educate it 10 better behaviour. 

4377. (Mr. Howard.) I have invited you to make 
any observation, or give us any information. I have 
done so on both sides. We shall be happy to receive 
it, and act upon it. At present the Commissioners 
desire to dismiss you from further attendance; we 
do not wish to ask you anything more now. I have 
now on the part of myself and brother Commissioners 
to say we are obliged to you for your information, and 
= the readiness with which you have given it to the 

ourt,. 


Adjourned for a short time, 
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4378. (Mr. Goldney.) I believe you are a solicitor 
practising in Norwich ?—Yes. 

4379. At the last election you were one of the 
district managers for the Conservative party ?—For 
the first division of the first ward. 

4380. What part of the city does that include p— 
It includes the precincts of the cathedral. 

4381. The Close ?—Yes, the Close, St. Michael at 
Plea, St. Martin at Palace. 

4382. St. Helen ?—Yes ; that is out in the Marsh, 
and St. George of Tombland. 

4388. St. Peter Hungate ?—St. Peter Hungate. 

4384, And, I think, St. Simon’s and St. Jude ?— 
Yes, 

4385. Altogether you have on the list the registered 
number of 621 voters ?—That is so. 

4386. When were you appointed agent ?—Sub- 
agent on the Friday. 

4387. District agent, I think, is your correct 
designation ?—That is the correct expression. 

4388. You were appointed district agent when ?— 
On the Friday preceding the election. 

4389. You took possession of your office I suppose 
on the Saturday ?—I engaged the committee room on 
the Friday, and went into it on the Saturday. 

4390. What place did you engage ?-—The “ Cock.” 

4391, A public house ?>—Yes. 

4392. Who is the landlord ?—Mr. Charles Page 
J think his name is ; his name is Page. 

4393. Have not you a register ?—I have not. 

4394. Which division is that in ?—That is the first 
division. 

4395. Which parish ?--The parish of St. George 
of Tombland. 

4396. Charles Page ?—Yes, I think it is Charles 
Page. 

1397. Not William Page ?—No, that is another 
gentleman. He lives in the parish of St. Peters per 
Mountergate. That would be in the second division, 
where his house is situated. 

4398. However, we will find it out presently. Did 
you make any arrangement with him as to the price 
you were to pay ?—No, I did not. . 

4399. Not for the rent of the committee room ?— 
No ; [had been there in 1874, so that I understood 
it would be the same price. ) 


4400. What price did you pay in 1874?—If my 
memory serves me right I think it was about 4/. or 
4 guineas. 

4401. You saw him on the subject ?—Yes, I saw him 
on the subject on the Friday night, and he arranged 
to have the rooms ready on the Saturday morning. 

4402. How many rooms did you take ?>—One very 
large market room indeed, and a small room at the 
back, Of course there was the general run of the 
house or that portion intervening. 

4403. What did you do towards getting clerks >— 
Immediately I consented to act I took the necessary 
precautions to obtain a few clerks. 

4404, 'To whom did you go for clerks ?—I took 
two of my own. 

4405. What were their names >—LKarle and Town- 
send, or Swann; I cannot tell you which of those two. 

4406. Were those the only clerks you employed ?— 
There was another, a lad, there; 1 may say by the 
Friday night I had five clerks. 

4407. Who were the five clerks ?—-I cannot tell 
you without the list. 

4408. Are they lads or grown-up men ?—Lads. 

4409. Except your own two ?—Except my own two. 

4410. Were they grown up?—No. ‘The same—lo 
or 16. 

4411. Did they come to the committee room on the 
Saturday morning ?--Yes. 

4412, What did you do about engaging messengers ? 
First of all, had you any instructions as to what 
number, or how or whom you were to engage ?—Yes ; 
previously to leaving the Bell Hotel on Sunday, 
Mr. Gilbert the agent told them generally that “you 
“ must put a few messegers on.” I think he limited 
the number’ to 10, and I said, “you know perfectly 
“ well, Mr. Gilbert, that immediately it is known 
‘‘ there is a committee room, we shall be simply inun- 
“ dated with applications ; what is to be done.” He 
said, “ My instructions are for 10; if you put more 
“ on, you will have to pay for them yourself.” I said, 
“ that is quite sufficient for me, you may be quite 
“ sure there will not be more put on.” 

4413. Now about your appointment as agent. Will 
you tell us how it happened, and the first intimation 
you had ?-—I received a note sent by Mr. Gilbert, by 
post, on the Friday morning, asking me whether I 
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would be kind enough to give him an attendance at 
the “ Bell Hotel,” at 12 o’clock, I think it was. 

4414, Did you give your attendance at the Bell 
Hotel ?—I did. 

4415, Did you find him here in attendance ?— Yes, 
and nearly all the Ward gentlemen. 

4416. Were you then appointed district manager 
by Mr. Gilbert >—I was. 

4417, At that meeting ?>—At that meeting. 

4418, At that meeting was there any instruction 
given to you as a body of sub-agents, and general 
instructions >—Not the slightest, merely to get the 
committee, and what I have told you about the 
messengers. 

4419. Then the instruction was given you only to 
employ 10 messengers ?—And further said we should 
be further instructed in the course of the following 
day, that is, as to messengers, and things of that sort, 
—the registers. 

4420. Did you understand that you were entitled to 
incur expenses for stationery at your own committee 
room, or to draw upon the central ?—Certainly. 

4421. Which ?—'T’o draw upon the central. 

4422. You were to draw upon the central for what ? 
——For everything we required. 

4423. Did you understand you had a power to order 
printing P—No, certainly not. 

4424, You understood that would be done through 
the central >—Yes, it was distinctly said that printing 
and everything would be sent down from the central 
rooms. 

4425. How far did you personally understand, to 
what extent you had authority to incur expense ?— 
I understood that I had no authority to incur one 


- farthing of expense save by putting on the number of 


messengers that I have mentioned and the clerks. 

4426. And the committee rooms ?-—And to engage 
the committee rooms of course. 

4427, You thought that was the only power you 
had of incurring expense >—At that time, 

4428. Then on the Saturday morning you started 
work ?-—We started work. 

4429, On the Saturday morning were you provided 
with circulars ?>—No. 

4430. When did you get your clerks first ?—I think 
it was on the Monday. 

4431. Then what did you do on the Saturday ?—It 
was simply what I should call a lazy day. 

4432. A lazy day ?—Yes. I had all my own 
practice. I had got every thing ready. Immediately 
the circulars were sent down, we were ready to com- 
mence work. ‘i 

4438. Were you in attendance on the Saturday at 
the “Cock” ?—Not personally. 

4434, Do you know whether the clerks were >—The 
clerks were. 

4435. Did you engage any messengers on the 
Saturday ?—Five, I personally engaged. 

4436. Do you remember who they were ?—I cannot 
tell you, unfortunately. 

4437. What work did you set them at ?—To keep 
the doors. I must tell you it is a market house. 

4438. What do you mean by a market house; a 
house where there are market ordinaries ?--No ; it is 
next the cattle market. We did not want the people 
upstairs. I had five, two I put on at the doors, and 
three I kept as messengers to go backward and 
forward to the central. 

4439. What did they go backward and forward to 
the central for ?—I was anxious to get our circulars 
and things of that kind. There was quite work 
enough for the three who were engaged outside. 

4440, Do you mean that they really did some- 
thing ?—Oh, certainly. 

4441. On Saturday >—On Saturday. 

4442, They went backward and forward to the 
central, and inquired for circulars ‘that were not 
there >—That was not my fault. 

4443. Who sent them? You sent them ?—Yes, 
because immediately you have committee rooms you 
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get such a lot of notes in that you must send answers 
to them. 

4444, Then what were your clerks doing ?—They 
were getting out street lists. 
¢ 4445. That is what they were engaged upon ?>— 

es. 

4446. You of course got a copy of the register for 
your division, at all events >—Yes, I think two copies 
of the register. 

4447, They were employed getting out street lists 
from that ?—Yes. 

4448. Did that fully employ them ?—Yes. 

4449, (Mr, Goldney.) Did you finish the street 
lists on the Saturday ?—Oh no, the street lists were 
not finished until the Wednesday. 

4450. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any previous pre- 
paration ?—Not the slightest. 

4451. Had you been engaged upon it before >— 
Simply in that way. 

4452. Previously >—In 1874, 

4453. Before the election came ?—In the same way 
as in 1875. 

4454. But how long before the election came on ?— 
About the same time. 

a Were there no street lists in existence at all? 
—No. 

4456. Do you call that preparation for an election ? 
—That rests with the agent. 

4457. (Mr, Goldney.) What had become of your 
previous street lists of 1874 ?—They burnt them, or 
sent them all back to the central committee room. 
They are on cards, and this was before the thick cards 
were sent down. 

4458. Your street lists were printed >—No, taken 
out from the register. 

4459. And written on the cards >—And written on 
the cards. The card is made out with such and such 
a name, in such and such a street, in such and such a 
parish. 

4460. Written on the cards ?—Yes, about 12 inches 
long and 4 inches broad. 

4461. After all the labour, are they so utterly 
worthless that immediately after the election they are 
burned ?—It is in this way ; immediately after the 
election is over, we get a note from the central to 
return every paper of every description, and they are 
put into a parcel, and returned to them—stationery, 
rulers, and things of that kind. 

4462. You know of your own knowledge from that, 
that they go back to the central committee room ?— 
I know they go back to the central committee room, 
that was the case with the election in question. 


4463. You say your clerks were employed all 
Saturday in getting these out. How many voters do 
you say there are >—621. 


Yes. 

‘ 4465. You could surely have got out 621 names, 
according to the streets, in a day ?—No, certainly 
not. You see first of all you have to cut your register. 
Then perhaps one clerk will have one portion, and 
want another. Then you pick out the streets, and 
put the names in. 

4466. Are these streets in different parishes ; take 
St. Simon and St. Jude’s; see here is Wensum Street 
and Church Street. Do those two streets run into 
any other division ?—No. You have to pick names 
out in that street ; youdo not find them run con- 
secutively. 


4467. You merely take Wensum Street, and put 
them altogether ?—That is it. ' 

4468. At all events your five clerks could not do 
las in a day, the others would be merely copying >— 

es. 

4469. On the Sunday did you go to work ?—Not 
the slightest. 7a i 

4470. Shut up entirely on the Sunday ?—Shut up 
entirely on the Sunday. 

4471. On the Monday resumed work again ?>—I 
was out of town myself. 


4464, Five clerks, I think you had, altogether ?— 
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4472. Did you go there again on the Saturday ?— 
Yes, I went there to see if things were right. 

4473. What time of day did you go?—Three or 
four times. 

4474, The 
morning. 

4475. Then you set the clerks to work ?>—Gave 
them instructions. 

4476. At that time am I understand you had no 
printed addresses ?---Nothing whatever. 

4477. Nothing but the stationery and things neces- 
sary to make out the street lists?—That came down 
in the middle of the day on the Saturday. ; 

4478. The first part of the day you did nothing 
whatever ?—Nothing whatever. 

4479. On the Monday you considered you had 
fairly got to work ?—I had a gentleman there who 
kind enough to assist me ; a Mr. Robert Baldry of 
St. George of Tombland. He was kind enough to 
render me his services, and I left him in charge. I 
had to go away into the country on a matter of busi- 
ness. 

4480, You were not there at all on the Monday ? 
—No. 

4481. Do you know whether he engaged any 
employés in your absence ?—None. 

4482. So far as your knowledge goes ?—So far as 
my knowledge goes he did not. I may say I gave 
him instructions not to do anything in the shape of 
engaging messengers, except he got a direct order 
from the central committee room. 

4483. Then the Tuesday, you were there, I pre- 
sume ?—Yes, 

4484. The first thing ?—Yes. 

4485. What time?—About nine, or ten minutes past. 

4486. What state did you find the street lists in 
then ?—They were still working upon them ; I be- 
lieve there was some information required for the 
central committee room to check the voters, to take 
off double entries, and they were working upon the 
register. 

4487. Had your circulars then arrived, and your 
addresses and cards ?—I believe they had at that 
time—the cireulars,—and they were to be folded in 
envelopes, and were to be addressed. J do not think 
they had got down before. 

4488. Do I understand that was on the Tuesday 
morning, or had they already arrived on the Monday ? 
—On the Tuesday morning. 

4489. When you were there >—When I was there. 
I think Page told me. 

4490. Is he your clerk ?-——No, the landlord of the 
house. He told me that they had gone down the 
morning before. 

4491. What steps did you take for sending those 
circulars out ?—We got them addressed to the parties ; 
we got the parties addresses, and then got the streets, 
and then it became necessary we should have some 
more messengers, and an order was sent down. 

4492. How long did it take you to get them 
addressed, and folded and arranged into streets ?—I 
cannot tell you. All that I can tell you is that they 
were all put up the Wednesday night. 

4493. There was only 621 ?—You cannot get mes- 
sengers always. First of all they are to be folded up, 
and you have to put them into envelopes. 

4494, That did not take very long ?—-No. 

4495. They were all the same ?>—Certainly. 

4496. Then there were written out 621 addresses ¢ 
—Yes. 

4497. Then sorting them into streets >—Yes. 

4498. How many streets have you ?--I cannot tell 


first time ?— Nine o’clock in the 


you. 
4499. About how many ?—About 20. 
4500. (Mr. Howard.) What was the entire strength 


of the staff on the Tuesday P—Kight I suppose; I 
think we had increased it. 
4501. Who had increased the messengers ? — 
Mr. Baldry. 
4502. (Mr. Goldney.) In your absence ?—He had 
received instructions from the central, I believe. 
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4503. Did the messengers fill up the circulars and 
put them into the envelopes ?-—No. 

4504. They did nothing of that sort?—-They did 
nothing of that sort. 

4505. (Mr. Howard.) Hai you any instructions as 
to postage >—None whatever. I asked about it. I 
thought it would be better to post them in the polling 
district, and as it did not meet with approbation, of 
course I sent them by messengers. 

4506. (Mr. Goldney.) Who made that suggestion ? 
—I suggested something about it at the central com- 
mittee room. 


4507. Then you folded those up and put them into . 


envelopes, and addressed them ?—Yes. 

4508. It did not occur to you that it would be a 
likely saving of money to let the messengers fold 
them ?—You must not ask them to do that. Mes- 
sengers in election times are parties who are very 
independent. ; 

4509. You did not put them to fold the circulars ? 
—No; if you told them to do that you would get an 
extra acccunt sent in after the election for it. 

4510. How long did it take for the 621 by the five 
clerks ?—Until the Wednesday. 

4511. Then they did not, as a matter of fact, begin 
to go out till the Wednesday?—I think it was 
Wednesday morning. 

4512. How had you taken care to inform the 621 
voters that Colonel Wilkinson was the Conservative 
candidate ?—-They informed themselves of it by seeing 
the bills about. . 

4513. Did you send bills out p—Yes. 

4514, When did the bills come ?—On the Monday 
morning. 

4515. In your absence ?—In my absence. I saw 
them there on the Tuesday morning, and they 
appeared to be posted up. 

4516. Did you see them about in the committee 
room ?——Yes. 

4517. You have no doubt they were stuck up on 
the Tuesday morning >—They were stuck up. They 
were stuck up on the Monday. 

4518. You did not see any yourself on the Mon- 
day ?—I was out of town all day. 
4519. You did not come 

division >—No. 

4520. Did you hear how they had been sent up ?—- 
By bill posters from the central committee rooms. 

4521. Do you say the same as Mr. Stevens, that 
a bill poster does not mean a person who necessarily 
sticks bills up with paste, but a person who carries 
them out as well?—I do not quite agree with that. 
The messengers seem to have a delight to be called 
posters, and if you give a messenger a paste-pot and 
bills he will post them all over the place. He rather 
delights in it. 

4522, Did you do so?—Yes. 
in particular to put bills up. 

4523. That is not many ?—Then he would take 
two or three messengers with him to see it was done 
properly. 

4524. How was that ?—It stands in this way. If 
one man goes round to put up bills, he will go and 
put them up, and it will not be up a minute before 
they come down. Then you have to leave a man 
with them until they get comparatively dry before it 
is safe to leave them. 

4525. You not only post the bills up but you post 
a sentry P—Yes. 

4526. (Mr. Howard.) The great art is posting out 
each others bills ?--I believe that is it. 

4527. (Mr. Goldney.) In fact, if you only have 10 
messengers, one to carry them— ?—One to carry the 
bills, and another the paste-pot and brush. 

4528. And a third to use the paste-pot and brush ? 
—I do not think they go as far as that. 

4529. Then you can only post eight bills at a 
time ?—I do not know how many. They took a very 
long time over it. 
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4530. How many did you understand were sent out 
on one errand of bill posting ?-—Fifty bills, bills as 
large as this (describing). ; 

4531. That would pretty well employ eight men 
some time ?~—Not eight men scarcely. 

4582. Then they would wait until 50 pieces of 
paste were dry ?—I think yeu misunderstand, A 
political bill poster is sure to get a lot of people 
round him, and in that crowd there are sure to be 
messengers from the other side ; the bill poster will 
go on to his place for posting, and he will leave a man 
there. When they find there is no chance of a row 
they will all probably go away. 

4533. (Mr. Howard.) They watch, and when the 
posters are gone, will come and paste a bill over it ? 
—Yes, 

4584. So that it is a question all through the 
election of pasting one over the other?—Yes, it is 
pasting one over the other. 

4535. (Mr. Goldney.) Therefore on the Monday 
you did not get a great number out ?--I was not in 
Norwich, ‘ 

4536. You knew the quantity sent down to the 
committee room ?—No; there was a great complaint 
when I went on the Tuesday morning that they 
could not get a sufficient quantity of bills down, 

4587. If you did not get them down you did not 
get them posted, that is certain ?-—No. 

4538. Then you did not get them ?—The bill 
posting was done from the central, but this was 
simply a ward. 

4539. Was the same process of pasting up bills 
adopted by the central ?—1 cannot say ; I should say 
so; of course I have no information upon the subject. 

4540. On the Wednesday when you got the street 
lists made out, how were the messengers employed ? 
—The messengers were employed in taking out the 
circulars. After the circulars were taken out a 
quantity of them were returned. ; 

4541. After they had been sent out by whom ?— 
By the messengers. 

4542. These were the same men who had been 
posting bills the day before ?—There was one man who 
acted as.akind of generalin the bill post arrangements. 

4548. You draw no. distinction between a bill 
poster and a messenger ?—Certainly not, they are one 
and the same thing; when a man gets the paste pot 
in his hand he calls himself a bill poster. 

4544, And when he drops the paste pot he is a 
messenger ?—Yes, 

4545. He was the captain ?—This man was bill 
poster in chief. 

4546. What. was his name ?--I cannot tell, he is 
the recognized bill poster ; I cannot tell you his name, 
you shall have it, 

4547. Does he live in your division P—-I believe he 
does. 

4548. On the Wednesday when you had the street, 
lists complete, what did you do about sending them 
out ?—There is a first ward conservative association. 
I saw the secretary of that association, and I told 
him that the street lists and everything were ready, 
and requested him to call a meeting for that evening. 

4549, For the Wednesday evening ?—I think it 
was the Wednesday evening ; it must have been for 
the purpose of selecting gentlemen from that associa- 
tion to take charge of these street lists, to look after 
them, to hand them to Mr. So-and-So, A., B., and C.,, 
“You will see those properly done.” Unfortunately, 
the meeting did not come to anything from the fact, 
I think, that on that night there was a very large 


meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall with Col. Wilkinson’s , 


supporters, ee 
4550, Did you ever get the circulars out Yes. 
4551. I want to know how you sent them out ?— 
By the messengers. A 
4552. Bill post messengers ?—Bill post messengers, 
if you wish to call them so. * 
4558. By the same people ?——By the same people. 
4554. That was on the Wednesday ?-—That was on 
the Wednesday. 
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4555. Had you any more than the 10 to do 
—Yes, I must explain. . 

4556. First of all give me an answer ?—Yes. 

4557. How was it you had more than 10 ?—On the 
Wednesday a message came down from the central 
committee room, in answer to questions put and 
inquiries made, that 10 more messengers might be 
engaged. ‘That message was brought down by 
Mr. Alfred Stockings. 

4558. The registration agent ?—The registration 
agent, who was also acting at the central committee 
rooms. ‘I'en messengers were engaged. TRA 

4559, That made 20 messengers you had then got? 
—That made 20. { seu 

4560. How many circulars apiece did 
them ?—I did not give any to them. 

4561. You did not divide them out, and say 20 to 
one and so on ?—-No; we got the people there, and 
put them down, and sent half a dozen with one and 
half a dozen with another, because if you give them 
too many at a time, in all probability you will hear 
the next morning that none of them have been 
delivered. 

4562. You think six is about the eapability.of- a 
Norwich messenger ?—Send them with six, and then 
they come back and report themselves, then send them 
with six more. 4 

4563. Do you think a Norwich messenger could 
make three journies or even four in the day ?—Yes. 

4564, Do you think four ?—I should think more 
than four. 

_ 4565, You very soon exhausted your 621 circulars ? 
—Certainly, they were very soon exhausted. 

4566. That was on the Wednesday ?—On the 
Wednesday or the Thursday, I will not bind myself 
to that. : 

4567. Now in cases of bringing back circulars that 
were directed to people whom they could not find at 
all, because they had removed, did they communicate 
with the clerks or you ?—They told the clerk, and the 
clerk would put upon the envelope so-and-so dead, or 
if living, so-and-so removed to so-and-so; then the 
messenger would have to take a very long walk, 
perhaps he would have to go into the other part of 
Norwich with the other circular. 

4568, Supposing aman had gone from. your ward 
into the eighth ward you did not send your circulars 
down to the eighth ward that they might be informed 
of the circumstance ?—No; they sent them as they 
occurred, 

4569. Never mind, find him out wherever he has 
gone, and you would be responsible >—We would send 
down a note to the ward manager of the ward he had 
removed to, to say he had removed to such a street, 
and for them to acknowledge the receipt, otherwise 


that ? 


you give 


_they would not get the message at all. You would 


tell him to take the note, and wait for an answer. If 
you did not tell him to wait for an answer, the pro- 
bability is you would never see any more of them, and 
the circular would not get to its destination, _ 

4570. What did you do on the Thursday ; that 
would be the day before the election ?—A great many 
of them were drafted off into the market place ; there 
was a row there. 

4571. What had they to do with regard to that 
row ?—They were sent up for the purpose of. pro- 
tecting the conservative bills; there was a bill-post 
row between the parties in the market place, and it 
would require all the messengers one could conveniently 
spare to send there. : torn J 

4572. How many could you conveniently spare from 
the 20?—There must have been a dozen of them 
sent, ; 

4573. That only left 
left me with eight. } 

4574. What did the eight do?—I do not know; 
when I saw them they were smoking their pipes. 

4575. Whereabouts were they smoking their pipes ? 
—Adjoining this committee room there was a small 
room. 


you with eight ?-—That only 


ae 
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4576. Was that the tap-room?—No; a kind of 
private room converted by these messengers into .a 
private room for a time. 

_ 4577. You saw them smoking their pipes ?— 
Yes. 

' 4578. I suppose they were not altogether dry pipes. 
I suppose they had their beer ?—That they paid for. 
The landlord seemed to be pretty comfortable. 

4579. Did the clerks pay for their own beer if they 
had any ?—Certainly they paid for their own beer, if 
they had any. 

4580. You paid nothing for refreshments >—I do 
not know. 

4581. You have got here “ Refreshments for clerks, 
71.”—1 think there is a mistake there ; I think you 
have made a mistake. [The account was handed to 
the witness.| Pardon me, I thought you were under 
a mistake. The 7/. is for committee rooms. The 
*‘ Cock,” Castle Meadow, 7 days, 4/. The “ Cooper’s 
Arms,” Princes Street, 3/.10s.0d. The “ Red Lion,” 
a guinea. Then the refreshment for the clerks is 
12. 17s. 6d. 

4582. Then I did your clerks injustice. You only 
refreshed them at the candidate’s expense to the 
amount of 17. 17s. 6d.?—That is all. I will say that 
I was authorised to allow them to have refreshments. 

4583. By whom were you authorised ?—By Mr. 
Gilbert. 

4584. Were any of those clerks voters ?—One of 
them I believe was. 

4585. Was that one of your own clerks ?—One of 
my own clerks. I think I can tell you which it 
was. 

4586. Do you think that the clerks’ refreshments 
were a little bit stretched to include a little better 
class of refreshment than the messengers had ?—I do 
not think so, because I distinctly gave instructions to 
Mr. Page to be very careful, and that if he allowed 
them to have anything beyond what was right and 
proper, such as bread and cheese, and things of that 
kind, he would not get paid for them. 

4587. You do not think any refreshment to 
messengers was included under that head ?—No. 
There were many repeated applications for that, and 
many refusals. 

4588. Then you think these eight messengers set 
on on the Thursday were not doing much ?—Very 
little. 

4589. In fact I suppose if they had not been 
previously engaged there would have been no neces- 
sity for there being there at all ?—There would not. 

4590. Having been previously engaged you did not 
see your way to discharging them ?—Mr. Baldry was 
there. He did not see his way, of course not. 

4591. Of course I may take it that it was pretty 
well known by everybody that if a man was put on 
on the Saturday or on the Monday, he was put on at 
3s. 6d. a day up to the polling day, and then 5s, ?— 
He was, unless we found that there was an enemy 
in the camp, and then away we went. 

4592. On the Thursday did you increase the number 
of messengers at all >—Yes. 

4593. You had eight, you say, already doing nothing : 
what led you to increase the number?—For this 
simple reason. On the Monday repeated applications 
came in from those people who sought the position of 
messengers. 

4594. When you say “applications came in” you 
mean the people themselves came in ?—The people 
themselves who sought to be engaged as messengers ; 
and having my instructions, I refused to do anything 
of the kind, ; 

4595. They came and saw you?—They came and 
saw me. 

4596. Were you there all the day on the Tuesday ? 
—I was there on the Tuesday, but Mr. Baldry told 
me that on the Monday there had been numerous 
applications for messengers. 

4597. What days were you there ?—TI was there on 
the Saturday, I was there on the Tuesday, I was 
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there on the Wednesday, and the greater portion of 
the Thursday. 

4598. Thursday you said you sent off the con- 
tingent to the market place?—-Yes. Mr. Baldry told 
me there had been repeated applications on Monday. 
He told me that he had not engaged any, and that he 
would not give any of them cards. On the Tuesday 
there were a great many more applications made to 
me personally. I told them I had no instructions at 
all. They said, “ Very well, if you do not put us on 
* we shall go to the other side; they are doing it as 
“ fast as they can.” I said, “ Well, I have no instruc- 
“ tions. [am not going to take the responsibility ;” 
and, as a fact, they went to the other side, because we 
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had no further applications from them. Had they not - 


been engaged by the other side they would have come 
again on the Wednesday. From my experience of 
electioneering I knew where they had gone. 

4599. The Monday lot did not come on the 
Wednesday ?>--We saw very few of them on the 
Wednesday. 

4600. Who were those who came on the Wed- 
nesday ; was it another class of men came on the 
Wednesday ?—The same class of men, They were 
continually coming. 

4601. Besides the eight who were smoking and 
doing nothing, you had a great many more on ?—Yes. 

4602. How did that come about ?—By specific 
instructions. I use the word “specific ;’ by specific 
instru¢tions sent down from the central committee 
rooms. ‘ 

4603. In what 
instructions ? 

4604. Yes. Were they in writing, printing, or by 
word of mouth ?—No. 

4605. Who sent them?—-I do not know. I did 
not hear them come, but Mr. Baldry was there. He 
will tell you what was sent down. 

4606. You heard on Thursday that instructions 
had come down from the central committee room to 
puton more messengers ?—To put on more messengers. 

4607. Any definite number more ?—No, to use our 
discretion. 

4608. I suppose I may take it reasonably that it 
meant to use your indiscretion ?—Certainly. 

4609. Then you used your indiscretion ?—I did 
not personally, but I recognised it. 

4610. What method did you adopt in putting them 


shape did they come?— The 


-on ?—All that applied. 


4611. (Mr. Howard.) All that came to the net ?— 
All fish that came to the net. 

4612. (Mr. Goldney.) What terms did you put them 
on upon ?—The same terms as the other side were. 

4613. We have not got what those were ?—3s. 6d. 
a day. 

4614, Was there any difference for the polling day ? 
—-Not that [ am aware of. They were afterwards 
paid more for the polling day. 

4615. Did you overwork the messenger, your 
particular first division man ?—No. 

4616. Did you give him a card ?>—Yes. 

4617. Did you put him down in a book ?—Yes. 

4618. Have you got that book ?—No. 

4619. Where is it Destroyed. 

4620. When was it destroyed ?—Shortly after the 
accounts were settled. 

4621. (Mr. Howard.) Can you give me a time ?— 
I should think within a week after the accounts were 
settled. 

4622. When was that ?—The last cheque was paid 
by Mr. Gilbert: There were two cheques paid. One 
cheque was paid on the Saturday. 

4623. The Saturday after the election ?—The 
Saturday after the election, and the next was paid I 
think on the Wednesday or Thursday following. ; 

4624, And then the book was destroyed ?—After 
the messengers had been paid; but if you will allow 
me, I will tell you how the accounts were kept. 

4625. (Mr. Goldney.) I feel quite certain you 
will do that?—There was a memorandum book, a 
small pocket memorandum book, sent down from the 
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central committee rooms to keep the accounts. There 
were so many days marked in a small column, ruled 
down in this style, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and the names of 
the messengers put in, and as they were called over 
there would be a tick put on one of those margins. 
That is to say, if he was engaged on the Tuesday, 
that would be the Tuesday margin. If he answered 
to his name on the Wednesday there would be another 
tick, if he did not answer to his name there would 
not be anything. You could ascertain the number 
of days he was there, and that was made out into a 
list, cast out, and this showed the number of days 
a messenger was engaged, and the days he was paid. 

4626. There would be three arrangements of it, 
the 19s., that is the lot put on on Monday ?—No. 

4627. Those who were put on onthe Monday, what 
were they paid ?—They would be paid 3s, 6d. a day. 
That would be carried out so many days at so much. 

4628. Is not that 19s.?—They were not put out 
separately. 

4629. There would be ten at 19s. as I understand ? 
—Yes. 

4630. And 10 at 12s. put on on the Wednesday >— 
I will not say myself what number. 

4631. Not to an individual one or two ?—No. 

4632. Then there would be 10 at all events at 12s., 
and the rest of them would be 8s. 6d. ?>—That would 
be so. 

4633. So that.if we take ten 19s., and ten 12s., that 
is 120 and 190 shillings, which comes to 3810, That 
would be 152. 10s. in round figures?—In round 
figures. 

4634. Then were there 20 messengers who had 
some employment ?—Had some employment. ‘There 
were a great many who had no employment. 

4635. The whole difference between the 15/. 10s. 
and what you have here, 45/. 11s, 3d. would be those 
people practically put on and doing nothing ?— 
Exactly. 

4636. That is 307. worth of 8s. 6d. men ?—Yes. 

4637. ‘There may one or two figures wrong ?—Yes. 

4638. 301. worth of 8s. 6d. men would be 68 7— 
I imagine in my division of the first ward there must 
have been something like 50 or 55 messengers em- 
ployed. 

4689. ‘There are more than that by those accounts ? 
—I am only telling you what I believe. 

4640. This is only an approximate calculation, I 
am quite aware, but there would be something like 
68 ?—I do not think I am far out. 

4641. There would be the 20 besides, so that there 
would be about 80 ?—No. I cannot account for the 
figures. 

4642. Suppose there had been a dozen more for 
either 19s. or 12s., it would make very little difference ? 


—I think it will be proved before you that there , 


something like 60 or 65. 

4643. You have charged here a definite amount, 
451. 11s. 83d.?—Yes, and whatever that amount was 
was seen by the agent by the messenger lists supplied 
to him. 

4644. You perhaps have read Mr. Gilbert’s evi- 
dence, that you refused to leave your lists of messengers 
with him ?—I left it in this way, I sent my list in with 
a voucher. Of course immediately the cheque was 
paid, and the matter settled, he appeared to be 
perfectly satisfied with this, and I asked him to let 
me have the list again, and he said, “very well.” 
There was no refusing in it, and I required it for this 
purpose, that some of the messengers had not called 
with their cards, and we were compelled to have the 
list for the purpose of ascertaining that. I exceed- 
ingly regret that the list was not left with him. It 
did not make the slightest difference to me. 

4645. 451. is the amount you paid for messengers ? 
—In the first division of the first ward. 

4646. Clerks 221. 10s, ?—Yes. 

4647. ‘There were five of them ?—No, pardon me ; 
I have told you that there were five at the “ Cock.” 
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4648. There was the “Coopers Arms” and the 
“Red Lion” besides ?—Yes. 

4649. How many were there «at the “Cooper's 
Arms” and the “ Red Lion ” ?—I cannot tell you how 
many. 

4650. Were there three?—I should think there 
were three. 

4651. Perhaps a dozen clerks ?—A dozen clerks 
including the five. 

4652. I see Mr. Robert Baldry here is charged as 
seven days, but it is not carried out. When did you 
receive your cheque for 44/.?—Is that the first 
cheque ? 

4658. “‘ Credit by cash, cheque, or notes” ?—That 
would be on the Saturday after the bank had closed. 
That is the cheque I mentioned. 

4654. (Mr, Howard.) The day after the election? 
—The day after the election, that was given for the 
purpose of paying the messengers, 

4655. How many clerks more than was necessary 
had you ?—I do not think there were any more clerks 
than were necessary. There might be one or two but 
I do not think it was excessive. 

- 4656. Have you formed any calculation how many 
more messengers than were actually necessary you 
had ?—Yes, I should think 30 or 40, or even more. 

4657. Under you ?—In my division. 

4658. Thirty or forty messengers more than was 
necessary fairly to work the division >—Certainly. 

4659. (Mr. Goldney.) Were any of those messen- 
gers only put on on the polling day ?—I cannot tell 
that. 

4660. It would have attracted your attention in 
making up the accounts ?—No, it would not. I did 
not make out the accounts. 

4661. Who made out the accounts ?—My clerk. 

4662. What is his name ?—Townsend. 

4663. I dare say we shall see him ?—I did nothing 
whatever in engaging messengers; I did nothing 
whatever in making out the accounts; I did nothing 
whatever in paying them. ? 

4664. Had you a roll call in the morning ?—Yes. 

4665. (Mr. Howard.) Did they answer like men ? 
—Yes, but I could not answer for them all the day. 
They answered when the roll was called. 

4666. You had not much difficulty in getting them ? 
—No; unfortunately we could not get them ; the 
other side had them. 

4667. (Mr. Goldney.) Did 
morning of the poll >—No. 

4668. Was it part of your instructions ?—No part 
of my instructions, my instructions were nothing of 
the kind, my instructions were to get them to work. 

4669. (Mr. Howard.) Who did call the roll ?—Not 
on that morning, I did not. 

4670. What was the usual ceremony ?—Simply to 
call the name. 

se ts By drum ?—No, we did not go so far as 
that. 

4672. (Mr. Goldney.) Were those messengers sent 
oft to the different public meetings and processions ?— 

es. 

4673. Did they get any extra remuneration for 
that ?—Not in 1875. 

4674. That implies that they did in some other 
year ?—They did in 1874 kick up a row, and to quell 
them some remuneration was paid them in 1874. 

4675. For the extra work?—If they went to 
meetings in the evening they wanted extra for it. 

4676. You had no idea at the time those additional 
men were put on, on the Wednesday or Thursday, and 
Friday, that it was scarcely even colourableemployment; 
they were only put on with one object ?—With one 
object. 

4677. To secure their votes?—To keep the other 
side from getting them. 

4678. At the same time to secure them for your- 
self ?--I do not know whether they were voters or 
not. I did not take any, nor were any instructions 
given. 
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4679. You did not ask whether they were voters 
or not >—No. 

4680. But knowing the constituency you knew 
pretty well that they were either voters or sons and 
brothers of voters ?—Yes, as the Chief Commissioner 
says, all fish that came to the net were taken. 

4681. Without any question being asked ?—With- 
out any question being asked. 

4682. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ever see any of 
your lost sheep in the folds of the enemy ?—I heard 
of one being there, and I immediately requested that 
they should be watched. . 

4683. Could you tell them by their voices ?—No. 

4684. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you know at all of the 
sort of thing happening (very likely it did) that a 
man would be employed as a messenger on both 
sides ?—Yes, I know that, because I am told that one 
of them brought up his ticket to be paid, and he 
brought a memorandum signed by some person on 
the otlfer side. He could not read himself, and he 
had given in the wrong card. 

4685. What was that man’s name?—1 cannot tell. 
They were laughing about it, and that was so. 

4686. Could your clerk tell that name?—I do not 
know. It did not occur in my ward. 

4687. What ward did it occur in >—The eighth ward. 

4688. Do you think any of the messengers you put 
on were also put on by your party in any of the 
other polling divisions ?—I cannot say. The class of 
men we had unfortunately to deal with would not be 
above being put on as often as they could. 

4689. Did you take any particular precautions that 
that should not happen ?—We cannot do it. 

4690. You did not send and try ?-—If they were 
engaged with me under the name of Jones, they 
would go to the next place in the name of Smith. 

4691. Have you any reason to believe that some of 
those you engaged, or who at all events were engaged in 
your rooms, came under false names to you ?—I have 
no reason for saying that, but I should think the 
probabilities are that they did. One man we refused 
to pay anything to. 

4692. What was his name ?—I cannot tell you his 
name, but it will be furnished to you, because I find 
that he engaged on the Monday. He answered his 
name, and apparently was there on the Monday, and 
then some short time after that he went and 
engaged also with the Liberals, and was then serving 
them at the same time. 

4693. What was his name ?—I cannot tell you ; 
politically speaking, I am a stranger in the ward. 

4694, Did you exercise any selection in putting on 
_ the first 10 messengers, the original 10 ?—Yes, the 
secretary to the club, Mr, Watson, sent up a little slip 
of paper to say the man’s name was Jones, “ John 
“ Jones, a trustworthy man, requires a job as mes- 
« senger,” and John Jones would be put on. 

4695. Did you get a certain number of names ?— 
Yes. 
4696. What is this ward club ?—It is a Con- 
servative association or club formed to look after the 
interests of the party. 

4697. In that division, or in all the wards ?—In 
the first ward. 

4698. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ask John Jones if 
he was a voter ?—I did not. 

4699. Iam taking him as a typical man ?—I did not ; 
I quite understand what you mean. 

4700. Did you feel that those inquiries had been 
made ?—I felt that it would be dangerous in the agent 
to make them at any rate. 

4701. Did you suspect that that had been thought 
of already, and that you had nothing to do ?—Yes. 

4702. (Mr. Goldney.) That was an intimation to 
you that the men was to be employed ?—I cannot go 
quite sofar. That was an intimation that the man was 
a Conservative. 

4703. (Mr. Howard.) For the time being, at all 
events ?-—For the time being. , 

4704. (Mr. Goldney.) Who was the head man of 
this first ward club, or the leading person '—I ama 
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member of it. I think Mr. J. B. Morgan is the 
president, and Mr. John Hotblack is the vice- 
president. 

4705. I suppose the secretary is the active man, 
and the others you have mentioned are probably 
ornamental ?-I beg your pardon, they are very 
active. 

4706. (Mr. Howard.) What is the name of the 
club >The Ward Conservative Club. 


4707. Do you call your associations “clubs” ?— 
Yes ; when you hear the word “club” mentioned, it 
means “association.” The terms are synonymous. 

4708. Do they make it part of their business to 
look after the doubles and removals, and so on, of 
voters in the district >—No. 

4709. To assist the registration ?—No, that is not 
a portion of the duty. 


4710. What do they do in furtherance of their 
views ?—They have their convivial evenings to talk 
over politics, and they go out for two excursions, one 
takes place in the winter, and one takes place in the 
summer time, and generally to keep the conservative 
party who were in that ward together. 

4711. They do not profess to do any real business 
in the way of registration ?—That they can tell you; 
but I believe there is some fund, and some persons 
appointed from the club to meet the general regis- 
tration agent, but that I cannot tell you. I have 
never taken any interest in it. 


4712. Did you get any material assistance from 
them in that way yourself?—No; we called them 
together for one evening, and they never came; that 
is all we could get. 

4713. Was that the night of the meeting ?—That 
was the night the meeting was. 

4714. (Mr. Goldney.) What subscription do you 
pay, for instance ?—I cannot tell you, my clerk always 
pays it. 

4715. Is it 5s.?—I think Iam an honorary member. 
I think I pay 21s. a year. 

4716. What is about the regular subscription ?— 
About 5s. a year. That goes in the shape of a feed, 
I believe. 

4717. Have they any fund they can use for im- 
proper purposes ?—No, not the slightest. There are 
proper accounts kept. 

4718. I mean for improper purposes ?—No. 

4719. There is no fund they can put their hands 
on ?—No. 

4720. Is there any fund in the city that any of 
these clubs can draw upon ?—None whatever. They 
each pay their way. 

4721. Does each ward club keep its accounts 
distinct ?—Quite distinct. 

4722. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know of the ex- 
istence of any fund in the city which is available at 
election time, or for election purposes, for candidates ? 
—Except there is a whip made at the time, I know of 
none. I speak with confidence that there is none. 

4723. (Mr. Goldney.) Is there any band guarantee 
fund ?—None whatever, 

4724, (Mr. Howard.) You have a conservative 
band ?—It is liberal one part of the day, and conser- 
vative the other, whichever side has it tirst. 

4725. The band has no politics ?—No, except 
Colman’s ; I believe they are purely liberal. _ 

4726. I have a long list of names, and I should like 
to ask you whether you know any of those men were 
employed as messengers. 
Baldry that we have already heard of ’—Yes; he was 
under my management. He was in the committee 
room. 

4727. There is James William Taylor of the Plain, 
St. Martin-at-Palace ?—I think that gentleman will 
be able to give you material assistance. 

4728. At all events, he was at your committee 
room ?—He was a very active man. 

4729. In what capacity ?—As a Conservative. 

4730. I assume that. What was he supposed to do 
what was his function?—His function was to look 
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out after the voters down his part of the ward. He 
lives down at St. Martin. 

4731. He was included under the term messenger ? 
—Oh no, he is a tradesman in Norwich, and in & very 
good position. 

4732. I should like to know if you recognise any of 
those names I mentioned to you. I will tell what 
they are. There is James. William Taylor, junior, 
that looks like his son?—That would be a'son. T 
know very little of him. He confined his attention 
more especially to the seventh ward. 

4783. Where is the “Cupid and Bow.” Do you 
know that public-house?—It is on St. Martin-at- 
Palace Plain. I have seen it up. 

4734. Is that in your district ?—That would be in 
my district. 

4735. James Cotton ?—I do not know him. 

4736. You do not know anything of him ?—No, _ 

4737, He lives in Tabernacle Street ?—I do not 
know him. 

4738. Henry Hunt ?—I do not know him, 

4739. He lives in Baddings Lane ?—I do not know 
him. 

4740. Nathaniel Rowe ?—I do not know him. 

4741. Thoroughfare Yard ?—I do not know him, 
and did not know that there was a yard of that name. 

4742. Abraham Spellings, who keeps the “Key ” ? 
—I do not know him. 

4743. Benjamin Thorp, he lives in Baddings Lane? 
—I do not know him. 

4744, I suppose I may take it that half the 
messengers, or more, you know nothing of ?—I did not 
know them, and should not know them; if I met 
them five yards from the committee I should not 


. have known them. 


4745. Joseph Stanley, junior ?—That is myself. 

4746. James Watson?—That is the secretary to 
the association. 

4747. He is a druggist. 
know him: 

4748. Who is he ?—He is a night watchman at 
Messrs. Gurney’s. Ishould think he was not engaged, 
because he has to be up all night, and he would not be 
up night and day too. 

4749. Did you see him about the committee room ? 
—Not in mine. 

4750. Is he aman whose politics you know ?-—I 
know him to be a very good Conservative. 

4751. Robert Skipper ?—+I do’ not know him. 

4752. Towler’s Court Wharf ?—I do not know him. 

4753. Is he a man who is likely to have been a 
messenger ?—-I do not know him at all, even by 
name. 

4754, Benjamin Scurl Breeze of Lower Close ?— 
Yes, I know him. 

4755. Who is he ?—I s¢arcely can tell you what he 
would be; he is general manager for Messrs, Morgan 
at the brewery, if it is the same Mr. Breeze as I 
mean, Sym 

4756. He would take a leading part ?—Yes. _ 

4757. He is not a messenger >—No; I should not 
know all the messengers. 

4758. Edward Armand of Murrell’s Yard ?—I do 
not know him. 

4759. Gordon Armand ?—TI do not know him. — 

4760. John William London Buckingham P—I do 
not know him. 

4761. Arthur Boston of St. Faith’s Lane ?—I do 
not know ; most of them, I will say, would be out of 


Thomas Mitham >—Yes, I 


-my division ; they would be in the second division ; 


St. Faith’s Lane would be in the second division. 

4762, Another man in St. Faith’s Lane, William 
Inglebright ?--I do not know him. 

4763. Do you know Mr. Hotblack ?—The vice- 
president of the Conservative association. Which one, 
though, I must ask ? 

4764, Mr. John Hotblack ?—That is the father ; 
he would be the vice-president. 

4765. Had he a carriage of some sort going about 
on the polling day ?—I should think it is very likely ; 
he has several carriages. 
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4766. What.is he?—A shoe manufacturer; he has 
also a large farm in the country. 

4767. A man who would have horses >—Certainly; 
one of our leading citizens. ey 

4768. William Farrow, the parish clerk ?>—That 
would be in the first ward, in the second division. 
I do not know him. 

4769. Did you see him about?—I do not even 
know the man when I see him. 

4770. Martin Helsdon, Barnard’s Buildings ?—I 
do not know him. 

4771. John Gray, Rose Lane?—I do not know 
him ; most of these are in the second division. 

4772. Robert John Howard, landlord of the *“ Free 
Trade Tavern”?—I know him, but I know nothing 
of him, simply that he is a Conservative, and that his 
house was used as one of the conservative committee 
rooms in the second division. 

4773. Joseph Larcome ?—I do not know him. 
I know there is such person, and I believe him to be 
a Conservative. I know nothing more. 

4774. A grocer, is he not ?—I know nothing of him. 

4775. William Augustus Larcome?—I know 
nothing of him. 

4%76, William Leeds, a brushmaker ?—Leeds was 
one of our clerks. 

A777. Then, I believe, you had a very efficient 
lieutenant under you, Mr. Richard Lennox, or was he 
independent of you?—He was quite independent of 
me. 

4778. William Munday ?—I do not know him. 

4779. Robert Page, Upper King Street ?—I do not 
know him ; he must keep a public-house. 

4780. He is the landlord of the “Cock ” ?—Y call 
him Charles Page. 

4781. Then there is Harry Rigg, Murrell’s Yard ? 
—I do not know him. 

4782. Edward Stockton, William Street ?—I do 
not know him. 

4783. Richard St. Quintin?—Yes; he is in the 
second division. I know him, to see him. 

4784, What is he ?—A Conservative, and he keeps 
a shop. 

4785. With a sort of position in life?—He would 
not be engaged as a messenger. 

4786. Isaac Swan ?—I do not know him. 

4787. Robert Swash, Lewis’s Yard?—I do not 
know whether that is the secretary of the Con- 
servative Association. A Mr. Swash is, but whether 
it is Mr. Robert Swash Ido not know. I do not 
know anything of the man, if it is not that Swash. 

4788. Daniel Thompson, senior ?—-I do not know 
him. : 

4789, And Daniel Thompson, junior?—I do not 
know either of them. 

4790. And Robert Thompson ?—I know nothing of 
hin. 

, 4791. A man named Robert Park. Do you know 
anything of him ?—No. 

4792, Henry John Warner, Palace Street, a man 
who was scheduled ?—I know him, but I know 
nothing of him. 

4793. Did you see him about at the “Cock” ?— 
No. 

4794. Or at any of the other committee rooms ?— 
Nor at any of the other committee rooms. 

4795. Henry Chalker ?—I do not know him. 

4796. Joseph Teesdale ?—I do not know him. 

4797. Henry Townsend ?—What ‘Townsend ? 
he a scheduled man ? 

4798. School Yard, the Palace, a scheduled man ? 
—I know the man, of course, but he was not in my 
committee rooms. He came up for employment, and 
I refused to employ him. 

4799, Had you any instructions as to the employ- 
ment of scheduled men ?—I had. ~ 

4800. What were they ?—The general instructions 
not to employ them. 

4801. Were they given to you in 1874 as well as in 
1875 ?—In 1874 and 1875, and I had the schedules 
with me at my committee rooms on thé table, 
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4802. As far as you know were ‘any employed ?-— 


Certainly not; if any were employed it was in. 


ignorance or in direct opposition to my positive 
instructions. 

4803. George William Newman, King Street, 
Mountergate ?—I do not know him. 

4804, George Newman ?-—-I do not know him, 

4805. William Bradfield ?—I do not know him. 

4806. Bradfield’s Yard ?—TI do not know him. 

4807. James Newman, Cowgate ?—I do not know 
4808. Stephen Vickers ?—No, I do not know him. 

4809. Charles Hales ?—Where does he live? I do 
not know him, 

4810, Opie’s Yard, King Street ?—I do not know 
hind 

4811. William Howard ?—What is he ? 

4812. Rose Lane, Palace ?—I do not know. I 
wish you to understand I may know these people, 
and they may know me, but I know nothing of them 
_ in the election to whieh you are referring. They 
may know me, and | may know them by seeing 
them. 

4813. As far as you know at present, you did not 
employ them ?—As far as I know at present I did 
not employ them. If they were to say I did employ 
them I should not be in a position to contradict 
them. 

4814. You had some cards sent down, one or two 
ef which we have seen, from the central committee 
room ?—+We had. 

4815. And some books with counterfoils to them ? 
—No. 

4816. Have you seen any of those ?>—I do not re- 
member them. Will you kindly pass them ? [ Handed. | 
I do not remember seeing any of those; certainly not. 

4817. They did not come to your committee room ? 
—We hadmo instructions to order anything, nor as 4 
fact should-I see them. 

4818. You had cards sent down ?—~Yes. 

4819. What quantity of.cards ?—lI should think, at 
the first*of all, we must have had 25. 

4820. What did you understand those ecards were to 
be used for ?+-To put the names of the messengers 
and persons employed. All persons took those, clerks 
and every one. 

4821, That is what, at all events, you understood ? 
—That is what I understood. 

4822. How many do you say ?—Twenty-five at 
first. 

4823. When you had orders to put on more mes- 
sengers, did you receive any more cards ?—Certainly. 

4824. You have heard or read what Mr. Gilbert 
has said, with reference to these cards ?>—-That they 
were sent to be used for general purposes? 

4825. Yes ?—I believe that they were ; but we used 
them for a specific purpose. 

4826. Did you understand that all messengers you 
put on were to have cards ?—Certainly. 

4827. Was that the practice in 1874 ?—Yes. 

4828. I do not think I asked you formally, but I 
have assumed it. You were also the divisional manager 
in 1874 ?—In 1874 in the same ward. 

4829. In 1874 you used them ?—In 1874 we used 
them. . 

4830. When they came again in 1875 they came as 
old friends >—We were quite familiar with them. 

4831. May I take it that the class who came and 
applied for the post of messenger were also familiar 
with those cards ?—They would not consider them- 
selves employed unless they took a card away with 
them. The card was the badge of engagement. 

4832. Did you give ribbons to put round the hats ? 
—No; we were not so fortunate asto be supplied with 
them from the central committee room as the other 
side were. 

4833. As a matter of fact did your messengers wear 
them ?—They stuck a red card in their hats, “ Vote 
for Colonel Wilkinson ;” and that was the only badge 
they had. Some of them would put them on and some 
did not; it was quite discretionary. 
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were supplied with ribbons, or rosettes, or colours ?— 
I take it from what I read on the inquiry on the last 
petition. 

4835. Did they put them on in the streets >—Yes; I 
knew the class of people who were wearing them could 
not afford to buy them. 

4836, What were they? Ribbons round the hat, 
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or favours ?>—Rosettes and favours, and a piece of . 


of ribbon with the names of the candidates printed on 
in gold and red, blue and white. 

4837. Had you ribbons with the candidates’ names 
printed on in gold ?—I saw some in the shop windows. 
If not in this election I saw them in the previous 
election. 

4838. Were you adorned with one ?—-No ; I very 
rarely wore any colour. 

4839. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you taken any part in 
the municipal elections >—A great part. 

4840. What part? Have you been a candidate ?— 
I have been a candidate, and am a member of the 
council at the present time. 

4841. You were a successful candidate ?>—After 
being twice defeated, 

4842. Did you employ messengers in your candida- 
ture >—Do you mean on the last occasion ? 

4843. Well, on the last occasion >—Not one. It 
was the first election under the Ballot Act, and the 
only pure election in municipal matters that we ever 
had. 

4844, In what year do you place that ?—It would 
be three years ago next November. 

4845. 1873?—No, 1872; it would be three years 
from the Ist of next November. 

4846. Do you say it was a pure election >—TI believe 
it was thoroughly pure. 

4847. Then you were elected >To my great 
surprise. 

4848. Had your gone in for a contest -—Yes. 

4849. Had you gone in for committee rooms ?— 
Yes. 

4850. Had you engaged many messengers >—No, 
not many messengers 3 that was not in vogue, 

4851. (Mr. Howard.) It had not been discovered ? 
—What do you mean ? 

4852. What do you mean? You said that some- 
thing had not come into voguer—The messenger 
system. 

4853. The messengef trick >—The messenger trick. 

4854. And had you prepared yourself for it when 
you sueceeded in your candidature >—No. 

4855. Had your opponent ?—No. I believe that 
the Liberals believed so much in the ballot that they 
thought they would run away with every seat. 
When the electors were left to themselves the Con- 
servatives were returned ; ‘and that was the first time 
the Conservatives had had a majority since 1834. 

4856. Are you a happy family now in the couneil ? 
— We endeavour to be so, but some will not allow 
us to be. 

4857. (Mr. Goldney.) 
The seventh ward. 

4858. That is a large ward with 2,700 on the 
parliamentary register ?—Yes. 

4859. How many on the municipal register >— 
Nearly as many, or more. 

4860. In 1872, which you say was a pure election, 
you say you did not employ more messengers than 
were necessary >—I do not think there were any 
eniployed. They came to me at the last minute to 
see whether I would fight the ward. I said I had 
enough to do, and after five minutes I consented to 
allow my name to be put in nomination. ‘They ran 
off, and got the necessary papers filled up, and imme- 
diately afterwards there was the usual application for 
messengers. I said, * No, you have asked me to fight 
* this ward for you, I will do it, but not a messenger 
«© will I have, nor a committee room.” And I sent 
out all the circulars from my own place, kept my 
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opinion that the post is the best way to get at the 
electors. 

4861. You sent out 2,800 circulars through the 
post. At what time were those posted ?—Those 
were posted in quantities. 

4862. Hundreds at a time ?—Hundreds at a time. 
I went to the postal authorities, and said, “ There will 
‘*« be in the course of the night so many circulars sent 
** down ;” and they said, “Then, Mr. Stanley, will you 
* put them up in hundreds, tie them up, and send 
“* them in, it will facilitate.” 

4863. And you adopted that plan to oblige them? 
—I did; and the last batch that went in was about 
three o’clock in the morning. 

4864. Of course there were some, where the people 
were dead, returned to you; but when were the bulk 
of those delivered to the electors?—They were 
delivered to the electors in ample time for the elec- 
tion; that is to say, they were delivered seven hours 
before they were required to record their votes. 

4865. Were they delivered to the electors at break- 
fast time ?—They were delivered to the electors the 
day before the election. 

4866. They were delivered the day after you posted 
them ?—By late the next night. They put on special 
men for delivering them all day. 

4867. That is one of the largest wards ?—It is the 
largest. 

4868. The third is larger ?—It has more voters ; 
but I think the seventh ward covers more area, 

4869. Did you know that the post office besides 
having to distribute your circulars had to distribute 
other circulars ?—I believe they had; but I am not 
in a position to tell you positively. I believe the 
postmaster told me at that time that there were 
already other applications. 

4870. Did you yourself make any suggestion as to 
the employment of the post office at this 1875 elec- 
tion ?—No, I was simply one of the rank and file. 

4871..At all events you did not make an applica- 
tion ?—No. 

4872. With which ward are you most intimately 
connected, the first or the seventh ward ?—Unfor- 
tunately the seventh ; that is a very large ward. 

4873. Can you tell me fairly, taking the cireum- 
stances of the 1875 election (the time is not very 
great), with how many messengers could you have 
sent out these circulars, supposing you had all the 
circulars printed and at hand 6n Monday morning ?— 
That is a very difficult question to answer, for this 
reason. It is a very large ward, and the class of 
messengers that you eet there would be a very 
uneducated lot of men, and the probabilities are that 
if you gave them these circulars to take out without 
getting them to read the names on them they would 
be putting them down a grating. I have known that 
done in the seventh ward. 

4874. I want to gauge this employment as much 
as I can. 
events on one side ?—I should think if you got good 
messengers, messengers who could read— 

4875. I suppose there are messengers even in the 
seventh ward who can read ?—You have to pick them 
out. 

4876. I do not mean necessarily people who come 
round committee rooms at election time, but there 
are people in the seventh ward who are in the habit of 
being employed as messengers and porters ?—You 
might select good messengers. 

4877. Having a day anda half to select them ?— 
Having a day and a half to select them, and Sunday. 
I should think you might work the seventh ward with 
50 or 60 messengers. You could not do it under. 

4878. To send them out by hand ?-To send them 
out by hand, 

4879. Then 50 or 60 could cover them all in one 
day ?>—No, it isa very large ward ; it extends for miles. 

4880. ‘That is your idea ?——That is my idea. I have 
had a tolerably good experience of it. 

4881. For your first ward or first division of the 
ward, supposing you had begun to select your men, 
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We know how many were employed at all’ 


supposing it was not an election, but a matter of sending 
out notices of rates or anything else you had to acquaint 
the people with, so as to get them out as early as 
possible, how many messengers would you find neces- 
sary, supposing you had a day and a half ?—For my 
division I could do it comfortably with 10. 

4882. Mr. Bignold in a rough and ready way, took 
18 wards or divisions, and made an estimate of 
10 messengers to each division. Taking it all round 
do you think that was an approximately fair estimate ? 
— The divisions in the seventh ward would require a 
great deal more than what my division would. 

4883. On the other hand the second ward would 
require very much fewer, being only 800 ?—That is a 
big ward, the second ward; there are so many lanes 
and yards and places of that kind; the second ward 
is very peculiar for that. 

4884. Do you think it might have been fairly done 
with 180 messengers ?>—You might have put one to 
every yard then, T should think. 

4885. With 180 messengers over the whole city, 
which was the limit you first had ?—No, I do not 
think it could be fairly done. 

4886. You do not think it could ?—Taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, with the class of men 
you have to select from, I do not think you could do 
it. We have had occasion, and I think it was in 1874, 
when we were compelled, when we sent the circulars 
out, to send another man with them, to send two men 
to deliver the circulars, not because one could not 
read, but one to protect the other, because they would 
get waylaid, and the circulars would all go. 

4887. (Mr. Howard.) Do you not think you ought 
to have ascertained for yourself what number of 
messengers you would want to work your place pro- 
perly ?—I did. 

4888. How many did you find?—I thought about 
10. 

4889. You think that was enough ?—For the 
purpose of working. 

4890. (Mr. Goldney.) Supposing there had been a 
determination that no more messengers should be 
employed than were fairly necessary to do the work 
under the circumstances, you could have done your 
work there with 10?—If the election had been put 
out to do it as cheaply as I possibly could for so much 
money, I should not have thought of engaging more 
than ten messengers for the first ward. 

4891. Supposing you had to work the election with- 
out starving it, what would be a fair and even liberal 
allowance of help of that class ?—I should think 15 as 
reserve, 10 for the work and five at home. 

4892. During all the election ?—For the ward for 
carrying out the whole of the work of that division. 

4893. You mean that the 15 would have sufficed 
for the whole ward ?—It would, for working that 
division. 

4894. (Mr. Goldney.) If you had been a candidate, 
you think the agent would have treated you fairly as 
regards your winning /—Not as regards my winning. 

4895. But winning with legitimate means ?—But 
winning with legitimate means. 

4896. That is about what you mean. That is the 
number you would wish to have employed if you were 
a candidate >—Yes. 

4897. (Mr. Howard.) Did it strike you that if that — 
were so, all messengers above that standard number 
represented so much matey filched out of the pocket 
of the then candidate ?—No, it did not strike me in 
that way. 

4898. I want to know what you would think of 
it. If you were a candidate, and above a certain 
number of messengers, which number you have given 
us, was employed, you would think your pocket would 
be touched. Do you think anybody else’s pocket 
would be touched under similar circumstances ?— 
Certainly, if there was no other object in view. 

4899. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The object was corrupt 
influence ?—The object was to keep the other side 
from getting hold of these voters or get them our- 
selves, whichever way the Commissioners put it. 
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4900. (Mr. Goldney.) You have 21 divisions alto- 
gether. Is there any other division you can also give 
the approximate number to ?—No. 

4901. You do not know the other division of the 
first ward ?—I do not know it at all. 

4902. It has the same number of voters >-—A few 
more, 

4903. Shall I say 16 messengers would do for 
that >—I would rather you take it from the divisional 
managers. 

4904. (Mr. Howard.) You were aware that in all 
the wards both sides were employing. an extra- 
vagant number of men ?—Beyond a doubt, and I 
observed that on the Monday, from what I observed 
of the management on the other side, the men were 
being Eaployed; or we should have had a great deal 
more. 

4905. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you state to us as a fact 
that from the Monday there was a very excessive, or 
at all events excessive, engagement of messengers by 
your opponents ?——Yes. 

4906. On the Monday ?--On the Monday ; that is 
a very fair guide, and I could not think what was 
the matter with them on the Friday and Saturday. 
On the Monday they woke up. 

4907. (Mr. Howard.) Who?—The Liberals. I 
found there was a general stir; we did not get the 
applications ; I knew they were gone somewhere, and 
I kept my eyes open, and they were going to be 
engaged by the other side. 

4908. At that time you were under the limit of 
10 yourself ?—Yes ; I went up, and told Mr. Gilbert, 
“These men are being engaged.” 

4909. You give that evidence deliberately and with- 
out any recklessness ?—I am not concealing anything. 
On the Monday they were being engaged. 

4910. Beyond what was necessary for doing the 
work ?—-Beyond what I should consider was necessary 
for doing the work. ' 

4911. By your opponents >—By your opponents. 

4912. Do you know whether there was any en- 
gagement, beyond what was necessary for the work, 
of voters by the Conservatives on that day ?—Not on 
the Monday ; we were kept very quiet. 

4913, Have you heard since ?—I have not heard 
since at all. 

4914. Asfar as youknow, do you wish to state that 
on the Monday there was no employment of messengers 
beyond what was reasonably necessary by your party ? 
—On the Monday I believe there were no messengers 
employed by the conservative party other than what 
were allowed by the orders from the central committee 
rooms. 

4915. You believe that now, not what you believed 
at the time ?--That is what I believe now. 

4916. Then on the Tuesday ?—On the Tuesday 1 
saw Mr. Gilbert. 

4917. On Monday you were away ?—On Monday I 
was away; on Tuesday I saw Mr. Gilbert himself, in 
the afternoon I saw him; I then came from the 
committee room where I had been engaged, and I said 
there had been a few applications, “I think it is all 
“ gone, you need not trouble yourself, the messengers 
“ are gone,” and he said, ‘‘ You can engage LO more, 
“« put on 10 more, but they need not have their cards 
“ dated until to-morrow.” They were put on on the 
Tuesday morning, with the cards dated as for employ- 
ment from the Wednesday morning. With that the 
things got into such a general state of confusion by 
an unlimited order, if I may use the expression which 
Mr. Gilbert himself used. 

4918. Am I to take it as the effect of what you 
say, that your opponents were the first people in 
the 1875 election, at all events, to begin an excessive 
employment ?—I believe that thoroughly. 

4919. Was the class of persons from whom these 
messengers came, a large one in Norwich ?——Very 
large ; I should think, in my division of the first ward 
there would be 200. 

4920. In your division or in the first ward ?——In 
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my division; if you ask me for an approximation, | Mr. J. Stanley 


should think there would be 200. 

4921. (Mr. Howard.) Two hundred come-atable ?.— 
Come-atable, who would go anywhere for 1é. I do not 
know how they would vote. 

4922. (Mr. Goldney.) They would become mes- 
sengers ?—Or anything you would wish to call them. 

4923. Two hundred out of the 621 on the register ? 
-—I should think nearly. 

4924. That is nearly a third ?—Allowing for the 
extreme end of the ward, that is an opinion I have 
formed myself. 

4925. Is yours an exceptional district in that way ? 
—No, sir, { do not think it is exceptional; it is worse 
than some wards, and a great deal better than others. 

4926. You would scarcely wish us to infer a third 
of the whole register ?—No. 

4927. That is a third of your division ?—No. 

4928. ‘Two hundred out of the 621 ?—I am within 
the mark when J say 200—180. 

4929. Very nearly a third ?—Yes. 

4930. From your knowledge of any of the other 
divisions or of all of them, what should you say was 
the proportion over the whole register. The whole 
register is in round numbers 13,000, allowing for dead 
and double entries?—Do you mean as mentioned by 
Mr. Tillett, if you go into the seventh and eighth wards. 

4931. Iask you for the whole register ?—I would 
rather not go into the whole register. 

4932. With the seventh ward, with a gross voting 
power of 2,781, that would be 2,500 ?—I should think 
you might put down in that ward that there are from 
500 to 600 people available. 

4933. There are 500 or 600 people who would 
come if you were to hold up one of those settling 
cards ?>—Yes. 

4934. (Mr. Howard.) Do you really mean in that 
ward there are 500 or 600 people whose votes can be 
got ?—I should think in the seventh ward I put it at 
400 or 500 people, and I believe I am within the mark. 

4935. If that be the state of things in Norwich, 
unless both parties concur, and honourably abide by 
the engagement, to conduct the election upon honour- 
able principles, is it possible for one party to win by 
fair means over the other ?—No, I do not believe, if 
one party would make up their minds to fight ho- 
nourably, and the other party were simply to go in for 
beer, iv my opinion the influence of the seventh and 
eighth ward would be sufficient to turn the election. 

4936. No devotion, no principles, no sentiment 
would turn the scale ?—I have never found any political 
sentiment or feeling in the seventh ward among that 
class. 

4937. Do you think there ever will be a bond.of 
unity and concord between the two parties, that they 
will conduct the election honourably ?—They must 
alter materially. 

4938. (Mr. Goldney.) Take the eighth ward, with a 
gross voting power of 1,514, say about 1,400 net ?— 
I know very little of the eighth ward. 

4939. Would you put an approximate figure ?—No, 
ET would rather not; I know nothing of the ward, I 
have simply given you my experience of the ward. 

4940, The sixth ward, do you know anything of 
that ?—I do not know anything of that, that is mixed 
up so much with the other side, they are so strong 
there that one can scarcely tell. 

4941. What part of the city is that in ?—Messrs. 
Colman’s, Carrow works. 

4942. Probably there you would not find the same 
number ?—-I do not know: I should think not, but I 
know nothing of the ward. 

4943. Doyou knowanything of thefifth ward ?—Yes. 

4944, That has a gross voting power of 1,181 say 
1,100 net?—I should call that a very good ward, I 
should say there are not the same proportion, or any- 
thing like the same proportion, of venal voters in that 
ward that there would be in other wards. 

4945.. How many of them would you put out of 
that ward ?—You must not ask me that ; [am quite 
unacquainted with the ward. 
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4946. Supposing you were a candidate yourself? — 

4947. (Mr. Howard.) You do not intend to be ?— 
No, that is out of my district. 

4948. (Mr. Goldney.) There are 515 in the fourth 
ward ?—I think, in the fourth ward, if you had asked 
Mr. Stevens about the venal part of them he would 
have told you, I cannot. I do not say there is any- 
thing wrong, but Mr. Stevens has fought the ward, 
and he would know what they are. 

4949. The third ward with 4,000 odd net ?—I do 
not know anything of that. 

4950. (Mr. Howard.) Do you consider all the 
wards venal ?—No, there are many of them. 

4951. More or less, all >—More or less. 

4952. Tell me which you think the most venal of 
the lot >—The seventh and eighth. 

4953. Which is the more venal of those two?—I 
do not think there is a pin to chose between them. 

4954. (Mr. Goldney.) Is the third ward a venal 
one, with a voting power of 4,000 odd ?—I cannot tell 
you; I thinkif you get a man of the name of Gilmore 
he will be able to tell you. 

4955. The second which is the only one you have 
not told me about, is a very small ward, 846 ?—I 
know nothing of that ward. 

4956. (Mr. Howard.) Who is Mr. Gilmore ?—He 
keeps the “ Rose and Thistle” at the bottom of the 
Barn Road, a gentleman very energetic on the last 
municipal election, I believe on two occasions. 

4957. (Mr. Goldney.) Each side here have said 
that they believe their opponents put on about 2,000 
messengers from first to last. That would make a 
total of 4,000 employed altogether. Not dividing, but 
taking the two together, 4,000, do you believe that to 


‘be an over-estimate of the men that were employed ?— 


No, I should not think it over. I have added it up in 
my own mind ; I do not think it was over. 


4958. Do you mean, if there had been an inclination, 
that more than 4,000 men could have been put on ?— 
I scarcely know how to answer. 

4959. Supposing you had wished, could ‘you have 
put on more in your ward ?—We could not get them; 
they were all gone, 

4960. They were all retained already ?>—-They were 
all gone over to the other side. 

4961. In fact if we get the exact number that were 
put on on your side and the exact number put on on 
the other side ?—You will not be far wrong of the 
total venal population. 

4962. You think that most of the venal population 


were secured on the one side or the other ?—I] 


think so. i 

4963. That would come to about your estimate, 
4,000 ?—I think about that; I do not think I am far 
wrong. 

4964. Do you remember how many polled al- 
together ?—I cannot tell you. 

4965. We have got it ?—You have it there I believe 
on the returns. 

4966. 11,000 odd ?—I have not the figures. 

4967. (Mr. Howard.) That is a strong fact, that 
about a third of the polling power of the constituency 
is, in your judgment, so corruptible that it might be 
bought by either side ?—I regret tosay so. Itisa 
strong fact, and one very much to be regretted ; and I 
do not believe, until an alteration in the law takes 
place, that it will be altered. 

4968. You think nothing short of making every act 
of illegality a corrupt practice, so as to endanger the 
seat ?—No, L would not do that. 

4969. What would you do?—In the first place I 
would allow no messengers to be employed at all; I 
would simply have, in each ward, or two in each ward, 
a register in a room, with clerks appointed by the 
sheriff, and no party engagement of clerks, no party en- 
gagement of messengers, and if anyone was desirous of 
seeing whether he was on the register he should resort 
to that place, and there should be no other place. I 
do not see that there is any use in sending out voting 
cards and circulars. There should be ample infor- 
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mation given to the voters to let them know where 
their respective voting places are, and I think there 
would be a great saving of expense. There was one 
thing before the last act came into operation which 
caused a great excitement, the publication of the poll 
during the day. That is done away with; that isa 
step in the right direction, and I would carry it still 
further, and prohibit any expenditure in the shape of 
employment of messengers and employment of clerks, 
and simply have a register at certain places with clerks 
appointed by the sheriff, and they should give the 
required information, If a man is too lazy to find that 
he is on the register, the probability is that he would 
be too lazy to record his vote unless he had some 
consideration. That is the opinion I have formed, and 
I have expressed it on several occasions. 

4970. Did you receive any application from 
Mr. Gilbert for your list of expenses ?—Several. 

4971. It has been stated by several that you refused 
to produce them ?—I beg pardon; he said I refused to 
leave them. 

4972. That is almost the same thing. ‘Tell me at 
all events, where are they >—They were destroyed, as 
I have told you. 

4973, After the money was paid ?-—Yes. 

4974. Were they destroyed amongst others ?—With 
the general papers and bills. There are always lots of 
papers that come in from the committee rooms, old 
registers or things of that kind, 

4975. I do not know how it is, but at Norwich 
there seems to be an idea that everything connected 
with an election should be destroyed directly the 
election is over ?—I should be glad now to have that 
list in my hand to give you every information. 

4976. Did you destroy those papers ?—I tore them 
up ; it was a sheet of foolscap, 

» 4977. As you were asub-agent, would it not have been 
right in the ordinary run of business to have handed 
them over to the principal agent, and let him exercise 
his discretion ?—1 should not hand over a list of that 
kind to any man. 

4978. Why not ?—Because I consider it a list of a 
lot of messengers in excess of what was required. 

4979. Did you destroy the papers because it was a 


case of colourable employment ?—-My real reason was 


that I did not care about that list coming into any 
person’s hands. 

4980. Because it was a colourable employment, and 
lest it should be exposed?—Not lest it should be 
exposed; that it had been a colourable employment, 
and I did not care about its being in any gentleman’s 
hand. 

4981.: You have endeavoured in giving your evidence 
to be candid so far. Be candid to the end. Was not 
the real reason for the destruction of those documents 
this, that there had been excessive colourable employ- 
ment, and that you were conscious of it, and that, as 
you thought it might be found out easily, you thought 
you had better destroy all the documents ?—Not on 
account of being found out. I always destroy election 
papers. But you are correct that the reason was that 
there had been colourable employment, and that upon 
that list there would be sufficient to show it. ~ 

4982. It diminished the chance of detection ?—By 
putting it into the waste paper basket. v 

4983. Remembering that that was the reason for 
destroying these papers, do you adhere to your remark 
that you destroy them at the end of an election as 
common matter of business ?—I always destroy them. 

4984. Do you mean that you destroy them at every 
election because of some malpractice you are afraid 
would be discovered >—Not always. i can say this, 
that in 1874 and 1875 I had never been mixed up in 
any way with election matters, that I have never 
directly or indirectly given, promised, or led any 
person to believe, that he should have a single farthing 
for his vote. There is an impression that I know 
a great deal of election matters, but it does not hurt 
me; it amuses others, and I do not object to it. 
What I have told you to-day is' the extent of my 
parliamentary experience in Norwich. 
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4985. Did you go through with Mr. Gilbert the 
items which form the expenditure in your division of 
the ward ?—I sent in the account. 

4986. Was that carefully examined, and vouchers 
given for it P—No. 

4987. Why did you not furnish Mr. Gilbert with 
the account which represented the expenditure of 
your division ?—So I did. 

4988. I thought you said you did not ?—I furnished 
every voucher, and went through every account with 
him and with Mr. Arthur Bignold. 

4989. Why did you not leave the account ?—I did. 

4990. Why did you not leave the list of mes- 
sengers ?—I objected to it for the simple reason I 
have given. 

4991. Have you any books now ?—No. 

4992. Did you keep any book ?—No. 

4993. Were there any canvassing books >—No. 

4994. Or street lists ?—They were returned. 

4995. Or were they destroyed ?—They were all 
destroyed. With the exception of the lists everything 
was returned to the committee rooms. 

4996, Do you know anything of the colourable 
employment in 1874 ?—In the same way. 

4997. Did you destroy the same list then ?—Yes, 

4998. For the same reason ?—That I should not 
allow any person to obtain and keep that list. 

4999. Who began this trick ?—In my belief the 
Liberals. 

5000. Your case is that you were driven to the 
messenger trick by them on both occasions ?—I 
carried out instructions. 

5001. That is your belief ?—That is my belief. 

5002. Are you aware from your own knowledge, or 
anything you have heard, that any other form of 
corrupt practice existed at the election of 1874 or 
1875 ?—Intimidation, and riots, and things of that 
kind. 

§003.-Was there any form of direct bribery, such 
as the purchasing of votes?—-I am not aware of any, 
nor do [ believe they existed. 

5004. On either side ?—On either side. 

5005. The desire to bribe found vent in the mes- 
senger trick ?—I imagine so. 

5006. You think, in fact, the direct form of bribery 
by purchase of votes, such as the Commission of 1869 
discovered, was superseded by the messenger trick ?— 
I think so. ’ 

5007. That it became the established medium in 
the last election ?—I believe you are right in the 
assumption. 

5008. Do you believe that there was, from what 


. you know, intimidation to any extent in the city 


during the last election ?—Yes. . 

5009. At what houses, or what committee rooms ? 
—At the Grapes in St. Giles. 

5010. That has been alleged, and it has been denied. 
We are anxious for the reputation of the city itself to 
find it out, and we mean to find it out. Tell us from 
what you saw what you know about it >—I went up 
to see Mr. Culley in the seventh ward. 

6011. Mr. Culley is a solicitor >—Yes. 

5012. When was this?—On the day of the 
election. 

5018. At what part of the day ?-—In the middle of 
the day; I should think past 2 o’clock. Whilst I 
was there, word was sent that the Grapes in the 
eighth ward had been backed ; that it had been broken 
into, and for him to send down as many men as he 
could possibly get. At that time Mr. Culley sent 
down the men he had, and I went down. When I 
got to the Grapes the street was full of people, and I 
pressed my way into the house, or got a way forced 
for me. I went up-stairs, and there I saw a most 
peculiar scene. Everything had been pulled about. 
All the registers had been torn ; ink had been upset; 
and there had been apparently a general fight. As 
for the committee room it was no longer a committee 
room. } 
5014. Through what class of people had you to 
foree your way, were’ they roughs ?—Apparently, 
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some party had come to the relief, and when I called 
their attention they made way. I just squeezed 
through the passage. 

5015. Some of them knew you, I suppose >—And 
they made way. 

5016. Looking at the crowd, what was it like? 
Was it a rough element ?—A very rough element. 

5017. Have you any doubt that the roughs were 
there ?—Certainly not. 

5018. Were they armed with any sticks?-I did 
not see any. 

5019. Did you learn how the mischief had been 
done ?—By their endeavouring to force their way up- 
stairs into the committee room. 

5020. For the purpose of doing what?—For the 
purpose, I imagine, of doing what they did in 1874, 
destroying the registers, and taking papers from the 
Conservatives. 

5021. Did you learn whether the conservative 
al had been sitting there that day P—They 

ad. 

5022. Had they decamped when the roughs 
arrived ?—They were huddled up in the room. 

5023. ‘Taking care of themselves. Sheltering each 
other ?—They were shut in, and the door was so 
closed that I could not open it. 

5024. Would it be possible for them to make a 
safe escape at that time ?—If they had shown them- 
selves I believe injury would have happened. 

5025. You think there was danger to life and 
limb ?—I think there was danger to life and limb. I 
left shortly afterwards, and inquired where they had 
gone. I found they had gone up to the “ Fountain,” 
in the sixth ward. I went, and gave the alarm, and 
told them they were coming, and I said, “ You had 
“ better collect 100 men to protect the place; they 
“ will be here directly.” I then found that they 
could not do anything of the kind then, because they 
could not get 100 men. By the time [ got down a 
party had arrived, and they were amusing themselves 
by turning over a cab. 

5026. Did they use any threats in your hearing ?— 
There was a great deal of swearing, and giving you 
caution to make yourself scarce. J do not mind that. 

5027. Were they generally violent in their de- 
meanour ?-They were, and were evidently prepared 
for anything. 

5028. Have you any doubt that that was a direct 
piece of intimidation ?—The opinion I formed was 
that they had polled their strength in the sixth ward, 
and not having further work to do they were marched 
down to the lower part of the city for the purpose of 
keeping voters from going up to the poll, and they 
operated first upon the committee room. 

5029. Do you believe that it had that effect ?— 
Certainly. 

5030. By whom was the crowd led ?—I do not 
know. 

5081. Did you see any one you knew as being & 
leader of that class of men ?=-I did not. 

5082. You escaped without injury, I hope ?—I did. 
I got away very sharp. 

5033. What became of the men who were hiding ? 
+I left them there. 

5034. I hope they got safely home?—lI suppose so. 
The papers were gone. Then after leaving the 
“ Fountain” I went up to the “ Robin Hood,” anothe 
conservative house. 

5035. A committee room, [suppose *—A committee 
room, There I could not get in at all. 

5036. Why ?—The roughs had taken possession of 
the front door. 

5037. Were they armed with staves or sticks ?—I 
do not know ; they were so closely packed you could 
not see. 

5038. Did you get in ?—I waited a few minutes 
outside, and last of all I was let in by some man at 
the back door. 

6039. Was it possible for any one having legal 
business with the committee to have access to the 
room ?—It was impossible. 
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5040. Was the Committee sitting ?—-I saw Mr. Cross, 
the manager there, he said ‘J cannot help it.” 

5041. I suppose business was suspended ?—Entirely. 

5041la, Was the crowd violent in its demeanour ?— 
If you said anything to them you only got foul abuse. 

5042. Do you believe that if there had been any 
attempt to interfere with them there would have been 
a breach of the peace ?—'There would. 

5043. Did you seek the assistance of the authorities ? 
—I got outside again. 
morning to hear the good account of the election given 
by Mr. Tillett. The chief constable was sent for on 
the election day, and he came with a great many men. 

5044. I should ask the chief constable, in the 
interests of the city itself, to read the account you 
have just given, and be prepared to give us some 
information upon this question. If this gentleman’s 
evidence be true, there can be no doubt that there was 
a very objectionable form of obstruction, for a par- 
ticular purpose, on the day of polling ?—Going on 
further to the school room committee room in the 
Dereham Road, which is a short way from the “ Robin 
Hood,” the obstruction there was very great. 

5045. Was there the same crowd /—It was a very 
large crowd, and we had great difficulty in getting any 
voters into the place. The chief constable was sent 
for, and I believe, came down with a party of men, and 
I spoke to him, and told him what had been going on. 

5046. No doubt he did his best ?-+He did, and to 
a certain extent sueceeded; but they were rather too 
strong for him. 

5047. Did you go further and fare worse ?—I am 
very peaceable and quiet in election matters ; I look 
I went on then to the “ Perseverance,” and there 
I found that they had been compelled to put up the 
shutters, 

5048. They had been obliged to shut up shop ?-— 
Entirely. The chief constable did not follow; but I 
believe there is a gentleman now in court who can 
give you the information,—Mr. Wormersley. 

5049. What was the state of things there, was it a 
large crowd ?—A large crowd. 

5050. And a noisy crowd ?—I heard the ward agent 
complain that business was stopped. The house was 
closed, they could not do anything. 

5051. You have told us of three houses, and have 
described the proceedings. Did it appear to you that 
the rough crowd were the same at each place ?—It 
appeared to me that it was the same crowd. 

5052. A moveable body of men?-—A moveable 
body of men. 

5058. Patrolling the conservative committee rooms 
for the purpose, in your judgment, of obstructing the 
transaction of business f-—That was my impression. 

5054. They were conservative committee rooms ?— 
Every one of them. 

5055. Did you go to any other ?—I did not. 

5056. What led you to go to these houses ?—First 
of all I heard that there was a disturbance at the 
“Grapes.” That I heard from the seventh ward 
committee room, with a request that men should be 
sent down to protect the place. I took Mr. Culley’s 
pony and trap, and drove down there. 

5057. You went to stop the thing ?—To see what 
these people were doing there. 

5058. (Mr. Goldney.) What led you to the ‘‘ Robin 
Hood ” ?—Because I asked at the “ Grapes” where 
these people had gone to, and the cry was that they 
had gone to the “ Fountain.” I followed them there, 
and succeeded in getting there first. 

5059. That took you from there to the next place ? 
—That was in a direct line to the polling place. It 
appeared to me that instead of the full body remaining 
at the “ Fountain,” they had divided there, and a party 
had gone to the “ Robin Hood,” and a party remained 
at the “ Fountain.” 

5060. (Mr. Howard.) Can you give us any idea of 
the number of the crowd ?—I should think there 
would be 100 or 150, 

5061. Apparently acting in concert with one ob- 
ject ?—Apparently acting in concert with one object. 


I was somewhat surprised this | 
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5062. Did you lose sight of them at the  Perse- 
verance ” ?—I left them there. 

5063. Were they obstructing business there ?—- 
Assuredly. 

5064. Were the police there ?—The police had all 
they could do at the polling places. \ 

5065. Was this at two or three o’clock in the day ? 
—At the “ Perseverance” it would be later than three. 

5066. Is that your experience of the intimidation ? 
—That is my experience of the intimidation. 

5067. Did you observe any intimidation practised 
by the Conservatives ?—I did not. 

5068. You did not see any roughs at the liberal 
committee rooms ?—I did not. 

5069. Did you pass any of them ?—lI passed them. 
I saw nothing of the kind. 

5070. From anything you have heard have you any 
reason to believe that intimidation was practised on 
the conservative side.in any form against the Liberals, 
in the same way ?—I believe nothing of the kind. 

5071. Nothing that you have heard?—No. I 
should have heard of it sooner or later. 

5072. All I can say is, this is a matter which we 
shall not expect in yain to receive some other infor- 
mation about ?—I haye simply told you what I saw. 

5073. The city ought to be indebted to you for 
stating what you have done, It is a most disereditable 
thing that. peaceable men going to the poll should be 
obstructed by a band of ruffians. It is an unhappy 
and disgraceful thing that people’s lives should be put 
in danger and their lawful rights obstructed by a lot 
of scoundrels going about the city. I. assume it is 
true. ‘There is evidence that it is true in the way you 
have put it. You are not likely to state what is not 
true. In one way or the other it must be cleared 
up, whilst we are upon this inquiry, because it is 
most disgraceful, You must attend here to-morrow 
morning. 

5074. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) With your clerk, who made 
out this account ?—He shall be in attendance. 

5075. (Mr. Goldney.) Who is the clerk who made 
that out ?—Mr. H. C. Townsend; he shall be in 
attendance. 

5076. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know of any persons 
who would be likely to give us further information 
about this rioting ?—I should think Mr. Gooch 
could ; he was one of the ward managers.. I should 
think that Mr. Cross saw them in the room at the 
time, and Mr. Calyton of the “ Perseverance.” 

5077. (Mr. Goldney.) Is he ‘the landlord ?—No, 
the manager. 

5078. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know whether any of 
the property in the house was ,broken ?—I cannot tell . 
you. I did not touch the “ Perseverance ;” it was not 
safe. If you would allow me, I would suggest that 
the landlords of the different houses would be able to 

give you information. 

5079. Are the Commissioners to understand that 
the accounts rendered by you represent the whole of 
the expenditure in your division P—Every farthing. 

5080. Beyond a doubt ?—Beyond a doubt. 

5081. Between you and the agent, you made up a 
complete account of all the expenditure ?—And, 
further, the clerk who will be called before you 
to-morrow morning dealt with those accounts; I did 
not. Nothing would be done without my knowledge, 
but it confirms what I have told you. He will tell 
you that they represent every farthing. I have no 
claim upon the agents. The account sent in repre- 
sents every farthing I have received, and every 
farthing due. ; 

5082. Upon the question of the employment of 
messengers; inasmuch as the polling strength was 
between 11,000 and 12,000, one third of that was 
corruptibly obtained for the purpose of voting, on 
both sides >—Yes. pi 

5083. The persons employed represent, on both 
sides, one-third of the constituency ?—I believe so. 

5084. I hope the city will take that to heart ?—— 
Being in the witness box, I may say I thought it was 
time I should state what I have done. 
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5085. The Commissioners think that you have given 
your evidence with great fairness, and they have to 
thank you for the information. They will be much 
obliged to you if you can give them any further assist- 
ance. I say the same to you as to every one, that if 
now, or hereafter, anything occurs to you that you 
think you ought to state against your own party, or 
against your opponents, we think that you ought to 
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state it. 
whole question once for all, and to enable us to form, 
in the discharge of our duty, the best opinion we can 
of what the state of things was ; and to make a report 
accordingly. We are quite sure we shall not rely in 
vain upon the members of the constituency to enable 
us to effect that object. They will be the gainers by 
having a faithful report presented. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Friday, 20th August 1875. 


Mr. JoserH STANLEY recalled and further examined. 


5086. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Can you tell me the num- 
ber of messengers employed in your polling division 
on the election day at the last election ?—From what 
I told you yesterday I should think between 55 and 
60. I cannot tie myself down to a few; but I should 
think it would not exceed 65 and would be under 55, 

5087. On the Saturday there were 10 messengers 
employed ?—On the Saturday there were 10 mes- 
sengers employed. 

5088. How many on the Monday ?—I cannot say 
how many on the Monday; but on the Tuesday I 
found 10 more had crept in; that would be 20. 

5089. On the Monday there were only 10 ?—Yes; 
for the Tuesday the tickets were not numbered until 
the Wednesday. 

5090. To be paid on Wednesday ?—To be paid on 
Wednesday. 

5091. Therefore there would be only 10 on Tues- 
day, 20 on Wednesday, and you stated 20 on Thurs- 
day. If you add those up there would be 70 men for 
those days ?—I put them down at 65. 

5092. Sixty-five times 3s. 6d. would be very nearly 
50/. In your accounts I think you charge 55/, ?— 
451. 

5093. Then you can see what the difference would 
be. ‘Taking 65 times 3s. 6d. the remainder of the 
452. would be for men employed on the Friday at 5s. 
each ?—I cannot say whether they were paid 5s. or 
3s. 6d. for the election days. My impression is that 
they were paid 5s,; but my clerk will be able to tell 


ou. 

5094. Will your clerk be able to give us more in 
detail the numbers employed ?—I believe so, 

5095. And the names of those employed ? — I 
should think not. I do not think he ever saw the 
list. 

5096. Who made out the list of those employed ?— 
My clerk took it from the small memorandum books 
that I mentioned to you yesterday. He carried them 
OU a 
5097. Those memorandum books that were de- 
stroyed immediately after the election ?—I much regret 
to say they were. It was simply a memorandum 
book. 

5098. Was it for the purpose of avoiding the dis- 
covery of who were employed or not employed, that 
they were destroyed ?—No, as I said yesterday, I 
always destroy matters of that kind. In this case I 
extremely regret it, because it would have saved the 
labour of the Commissioners most materially. 

5099. On the Monday you advised that more men 
should be taken on; but that was not for doing the 
real business of the polling district ?>—No. 

5100. But to influence more voters ?—It was for 
the purpose I explained, to prevent them going to the 
other side, and therefore to influence them on the 
Conservative side. : 

5101. And secure them for the Conservative side ? 
—And secure the actual men. I did not know whether 
they were voters or not, 
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5102. You knew at the time, I suppose, that that MMy.J. Stanley 


was substantially bribing them ?—I knew it was 
colourable employment and virtually as you have 
put it. 

5103. As it was done by the other side, and done 
universally, you saw no great harm in it ?—I was 
only one of the rank and file, and it never does for 
the rank and file to rebel against the general. If you 
do you bring the house down about you at once. 

5104. Can you make any suggestion. as to how this 
corrupt system should be checked or abolished ?— 
Only by acting on the hints which I threw out 
yesterday. 

5105. A paper has been sent to me anonymously, 
and I do not like thoroughly to disregard it ?—I hope 
that you will refer to it. I shall be happy to answer 
any questions on every account. 

5106. It is anonymous and has only just been 
handed to me ?—If you were to hand it to me I could 
perhaps tell you the writing. 

5107. It might not be right to do that. Amongst 
other things, it is suggested that you have yourself 
been tried for bribery ?—:That is quite right. But 
did the gentleman who wrote that Jetter tell you that 
the Liberals who took that step had not sufficient con- 
fidence in the city, but removed the indictment into the 
county, and that upon the trial I was most honourably 
acquitted ? I presume that the writer of that did not 
tell you that. 

5108. No, he did not. The writer does noi give 
his name, and I do not know the writing. There is 
another thing, that you yourself bought votes for your 
own election ?—Whoever told you that tells you an 
untruth. The first matter in which I was mixed up, 
or in which I was really engaged in bribing, was 
when I was just starting in practice. I was concerned 
for Mr. Thomas Hancock, the late city treasurer. 
Mr. Hancock and myself spent in actual bribery over 
180/. 

5109. (Mr. Goldney.) Was that at a municipal or 
parliamentary election ?—It was a municipal election. 

5110. In what year ?—I should think it would be 
eight or nine years since. He was an advanced 
Radical, and looked up to by the Liberals as being 
very, very pure. Of course these things come out. 

5111. Was the bribery for which you were tried at 
a municipal election ?>—At a municipal election. 

5112. In what year ?—I should think about six or 
seven years since. I was tried at the same time as 
Mr. Edward Stracey, 

5113. In 1868 ?—In 1868. 
Mr. Justice Brett. 


I was tried before 


5114. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have stated to one of 
the learned Commissioners that in your district you © 


thought 30 or 40 more messengers were employed 
than were necessary ?—I believe that to be the 
number. , 

5115. And that that was for the purpose of their 
being unduly influenced ?—For the reason I explained 
yesterday. It was found that the other side were 
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fr. JStanley, getting all the men, and word was sent. down to us to 


engage men, and all fish which came to the net were 
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the question was not asked. 

5116. (Mr. Howard.) You thought that in taking 
a large number you would secure a considerable pro- 
portion of them as voters ?—Quite so. 

5117. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Could you give us any clue 
whereby we may discover who were the messengers 


employed in the polling district ?—In my division I 


should think James William Taylor, of St. Martin’s 

Place, a carpenter, would be able to furnish you with 

the names of the majority of those engaged on Wed- 

nesday and Thursday. 

5118. How was he employed about the district ?— 
I cannot tell you; he employed himself. 

5119. Was he a clerk ?—No, he was a very active 
man on the Conservative side. 

5120. How should he know the names of all the 
messengers >—He would find the men ; they would go 
to him. They would not go direct to the committee 
room ; but Taylor would come in and say, “ Here is so 
‘and so, I wish him to be engaged as messenger ; 
“can you give me a card?” and a card would be 
given. 

” 5121. He would introduce them ?—A great many 
of them ; but not all of them, T believe. 

5122. Do you know anyone else who could tell us 
any names ?—I think Mr. Watson, the secretary to 
the first ward Conset'vative club, would give you 
some of the names of those engaged previous to the 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

5123. The men engaged on Saturday and Monday ? 
—The men engaged on Saturday and Monday. 

5124. Those employed on Saturday and Monday 
would be kept on ?—Yes, unless we found a black 
sheep, and then he would be sent about his business. 

5125. (Mr. Howard.) Did you find any black 
sheep ?—Yes; we found that one or two engaged them- 
selves with the Conservatives and got cards, and then 
went down to Mr. Robertson and engaged themselves 
to him. 

5126. Was the compliment exchanged ?—I believe 
we did engage some; but when we knew they were 
on the other side we turned them off. 

5127. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Can you give me any other 
name ?—Mr. Taylor would give you the majority of 
the names. 

5128. Do you remember anyone else ?—No. 

5129. Can you tell me whether, to your own know- 
ledge, there was any other corrupt practice at the last 
election at Norwich ?—On the part of the Conserva- 
tives ? ; 

51380. Yes ?—No other practice at all. 

5181. No treating P—No treating. I was not aware 
of a single case, 

5132. No bribing ?—No direct bribing. 

5133. None beyond this colourable employment ?— 
No. 

51384. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever heard a 
rumour of it P—T have not. ; 

5135. From that time to the present ?>—From that 
time to the present. 

5136. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In your judgment there 
was no other form of corrupt practice except this 

colourable employment ?—-None whatever. 

5137. Have you heard how much altogether this 
colourable employment cost the Conservative party ? 
—TI have not. It must have been a good round sum. 

5188. A good round sum?—I think ‘it will be 
proved beyond doubt a good round sum. 

5139. Who will prove it?—The ward managers 
and those who were not ward managers. 

_,5140 Who are those who were not ward managers ? 
—TI believe Mr. Warner Wright was not a ward 
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manager, and I feel convinced that he will tell you 


everything so far as he is personally concerned. 

5141. Is Mr. Warner Wright a solicitor >—Yes. 

5142. I find his name in the list as being one of 
the managers for the seventh ward ?—I know he was 
working in the seventh ward; but 1 was not aware 
he was the ward manager, He was a division 
agent, 

5143. You think he will be able to tell us a good 
deal ?—I think he will. 

5144. Did he destroy his books and papers ?—I 
believe he obtained them from Mr. Gilbert himself, 
and will produce them before you with a marked 
register. I believe he has marked your secretary’s 
register. 

5145. Do you mean that he will produce a list of 
those employed not only in the seventh ward but in 
other wards >No; he will produce the list of those 
he employed in his division of the seventh ward. 

5146. Do you know anyone else who will tell us 
about those employed in the first ward?—In my 
division Mr. Robert Baldry will be glad to tell you 
what took place; he was there principally in my 
absence, and will tell you the working of the thing 
and about the number employed, 

5147>“Will he be able to tell us the names P—I am 
afraid he will not. 

5148. (Mr. Howard.) Why not ? — Because, like 
myself, he did not see these messengers ; the names 
were sent in, and the probabilities are that one out 
of every three we should not see; the names would 
be sent in, and tickets would be sent round. 

5149. Supposing he has kept any book, or list of 
them, he can tell us all about them. Do you know 
whether he has or has not >—He has not. 

6150. You think not?—I am convinced he has not. 

5151. Have you any reason to know that he has 
not ?—I only know this, that he acted with my clerk 
in the payment of the messengers. Mr, Baldry called 
the names and the amount, and the clerk paid ; the 


cards were handed to Mr. Baldry and destroyed or. 


torn up and put into the waste-paper basket. 

5152. Have you reason to know, from Mr. Baldry, 
that be has destroyed his list >—He never had one. 

5153. He never kept one ?—No; it was kept in 
the committee room. 

5154. Did he tell you so ?—Yes. 

5155. Has he kept any memoranda relating to the 
employment of messengers ?—Nothing whatever. 

5156. What memoranda, or book of any sort, had 
he during the election >—-He had that that belonged 
to the committee room which I have already described 
to you. tae 

5157. Nothing else >—Nothing else. I asked him 
this morning. I sent for him iinmediately and asked 
him. He will tell you that I have made every inquiry 
and every search with the hope of finding something 
to throw some light upon the names of thosé employed. 

5158. You can find nothing ?—I regret to say that 
all I found in the cash box was 6s. belonging to some 
messenger who had not called for it. It has been 
there ever since last June. 

5159. That was the only thing left?—The only 
thing left in the cash box. 

5160, Then there seems to have been a tolerably 
clean sweep ?—Yes, they look after the money pretty 
quickly. 

5161. I do not think there is anything more that 
we need ask you at present ?—I shall not leave Nor- 
wich until the Commission has finished its labours, 
and I shall be happy at any time to attend. 

5162, Any information you receive, if you think it 
is founded to any extent on truth, let us have it, 
whether it be against you or against your opponents ? 
—Most assuredly I will. 


Mr. Artuur Bienoxp recalled and further examined, 


5163. You will remember, in the course of your 
examination, you, with great reluctance (as was quite 


obvious to every one present), disclosed a conversa- 


tion you had had with Mr. Sims Reeve. I only wish 
to ask you this additional question, whether there 
was any one whom you can remember as being pre- 
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sent and within hearing at the time the conversation 
took place ‘—Yes, there was a gentleman present the 
whole of the time, and during the whole of the: con- 
versation. I recounted the words, as I was obliged 
to do, with the deepest reluctance. 

6164. You may be assured that the Commissioners, 
and every one present, recognised the obvious reluci- 
ance with which you detailed the conversation >—I) 
think that the public newspapers have hardly given 
the words correctly. He did not say that Mr. Huddle- 
ston had spent so much money; but he said that 
a Conservative had informed him so, and thosé are 
the words that appear upon the shorthand-writer’s 
notes. 

5165. I understood that to be the substance of it? 
—The canon in residence at Norwich Cathedral was 
present during the whole of the conversation, Mr. 
Canon Heaviside, and took part in it. 

5166. No one else ?—No one else. 

5167. My reason for recalling you upon that is, 
that the Commissioners have requested Mr, Sims 
Reeve to attend in order that we may take from him 
his statement of the matter; and if there be a Con- 
servative| who has told Mr. Sims Reeve so, we shall 
endeavour to have him before us. I thought it would 
be convenient to ask you whether anyone else was 
present before we call Mr. Sims Reeve into the box. 
I will just ask you this question: do you indulge the 
hope that hereafter elections at Norwich may be con- 
ducted upon more sound principles, upon rules more 
consistent with purity of election ?—Where there is 
life there is hope. I cannot say more than that. 

5168. You do not feel at liberty to go further than 
that >—No. 

5169. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Forgive me for asking you; 
are you the gentleman whose name I see in the report 
of the Royal Commission of 1869, as having been 
one of the parties guilty of bribery ?—I am that per- 
son ; but I hope that I may be allowed to offer some 
observations upon that. 

5170. By all means ?—And particularly I should 
like to draw your attention to the evidence of Mr. 
Charles Edward Lewis at the last election. That 
election took place in’ the week ending March 31st, 
1860. It was a week in which I sustained a most 
irreparable domestic loss, and every day and every 
incident of that week is indelibly stamped on my 
recollection ; and J can. say, in answer to that evi- 
dence, that it is simply and entirely a case of mistaken 
identity, for I was not present in Norwich during the 
election. 

5171. Whose evidence do you refer to ?—The evi- 
dence of Mr. Charles Edward Lewis on that particular 
head. I left Norwich three days before the election, 
and never, for good or for ill, did lever make any 
suggestion of the kind at all. I should also like to 
remark-on the evidence of Mr. J. S. Skipper, which 
is also referred to.in the report of the Commissioners 
with reference to the election of 1865. It was his 
opinion that I had introduced Mr. Waters as a candi- 
date for Norwich. I say, with all the solemnity of 
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my oath, that until Mr. Waters presented himself at 
Norwich I never knew that there was such a person 
in existence, and in no way whatever was | responsible 
for his becoming a candidate for Norwich ; nor did [ 
in any way take part in the bribery that occurred at 
that election. But at the request of Mr. A. Gold- 
smith, ata meeting which took place the night before 
the nomination, in which he said, ‘*I wish unre- 
servedly to place myself in your hands,” I undertook 
to arrange the paymeni of his legal expenses, and I 
also arranged the payment of Mr. Waters’ legal ex- 
penses, in which matters two different solicitors acted, 
Mr. J. G. Atkinson in the case of Mr. Waters, and 
Mr. Skipper in the case. of Mr. Goldsmith. Further 
than that I had nothing to do with the election of 
1865. The Royal Commissioners on that oceasion 
made their report upon the evidence before them, 
but in those two respects they were unwittingly mis- 
informed. I should then wish to say as to the elec- 
tion of 1868, that for reasons which are entirely 
foreign to the objects of this Royal Commission, I 
wished that the story of that election should be told 
by other lips than mine. I was scheduled by the 
Royal Commissioners, and a disenfranchisement Bill 
was carried into Parliament, and passed, with certain 
alterations, through the House of Commons. When 
it reached the House of Lords I petitioned that my 
name should be excised from the list. I attended at 
the har of the House, and in a most exhaustive speech, 
lasting over an hour, Lord Cairns dealt with every 
point of that case. He was followed by the then 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Hatherley, who showed. he 
had equally great knowledge of all the circumstances 
concerning it, and he most cordially agreed with the 
judgment of Lord Cairns; and after some observa- 
tions by Lord Westbury and Lord Chelmsford, the 
clause excising my name from the list was carried 
unanimously in a very full house, and I may say with 
some applause. The Bill thus amended, under the 
conduct of Sir Robert Collier, passed the House of 
Commons. 

5172. (Mr. Howard.) Sir Robert Collier being the 
then Attorney-General ?—Sir Robert Collier being 
the Attorney-General cf the day. From that day to 
this I have exercised the franchise as a freeman in 
the parish of St. Stephen’s. I donot know that I 
have any further observations to make. I am much 
obliged to the Commissioners for listening to what I 
had to say. 

5178. (Mr. M*Mahon.) I am yery glad to have 
given you the opportunity of making the explana- 
tion ?—I am much obliged to you. 

5174. (Mr. Howard.) The explanation was due to 
you under the circumstances, and I express our 
unanimous opinion that it has been given, not only 
with great clearness, but with great frankness. We 
are much obliged to you for your attendance, and 
perhaps now you will let us have those accounts ?—I 
have brought them. (The accounts were handed to 
the Secretary.) 


Mr. JosrraH STANLEY recalled and further examined. 


5175. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know whether you 
can tell me this: did Mr. Edward Stracey take any 
part, with you or with anyone particularly, in the 
election of 1874, on behalf of his father >—No, I do 
not think I saw Mr. Edward Stracey at Norwich at 


the time. I believe he was absent from Norwich 
during the election of 1874. 

5176. (Mr. Goldney.) Or 1875 ?—Or 1875. Iam 
positive he was not in Norwich in 1875. 

5177. (Mr. Howard.) You would have seen him if 
he had been here on either occasion ?—Yes. 


Mr. Simms Resve sworn and examined. 


5178. (Mr. Howard.) I need hardly ask you; you 
are a member of the bar ?—Yes, 

5179. Residing in this district >—Residing in Nor- 
wich. 

5180. I believe you are a Liberal in polities ? — 
Yes. 

5181. Am I right in assuming that you are an 
active partizan ’—Sometimes; I have been so including 
and since 1870. 


5182. In each election?— Yes. May I say that 
before that time, ever since I have had a vote in 
Norwich, I have always voted for the Liberal party ; 
but I do not consider that I ever took any active part 
until 1870. 

5188. In 1870 what part did you, take ?—My name 
has been so prominently brought before you, more 
prominently than I could wish, that if you will give 
me a minute or two I would tell you how it was that 
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I came to be brought forward then. It was some 
time in the early summer of 1870, and it was the day 
of the opening of the Yacht Club, and in common 
with a great many other persons I went down the 
water to see the yachts. On my return I went toa 
meeting of the Liberal party which I knew was sum- 
moned at a place now called the Victoria Hall. There 
were present some 300 people. When I went in, to 
my great surprise, | was asked to move a resolution 
that Mr. Tillett be adopted by the Liberal party I 
mean, not merely by a section of the Liberal party, 
but by the Liberal party inits entirety. Isaid, “ Well, 
“ why on earth do you not get Mr. Birkbeck to do 
“ it ?? The answer I had was that Mr. Birkbeck had 
been asked, and that he had declined to do it, but 
wished that I should do it. I said, “If that is the 
“ wish I will do it,” and I did it. It ended in the 
proposition being carried. Mr. Tillett was adopted, 
and four or five gentlemen were asked to go down 
at once to his house and say what the meeting had 
done, aud asked him whether he would stand as a 
candidate. From that time I have constantly been 
asked to speak. 

5184. I suppose you captivated them ?—I do not 
say I did, but I cannot refer to anyone better than to 
you and those gentlemen associated with you who are 
accustomed to speak. My voice is pretty well known, 
and people wisked me to speak. They displayed very 
bad taste, I know: 

5185. No doubt they were compensated. That is 
a fair introductory statement to make, but tell us 
shortly what actual- part did you take in the election 
of 1870; were you on the committee of the Liberal can- 
didate >—No ; I have never been on a committee in 
my life. 

. 5186. Were you asked to be on the committee ? 
—Never, nor am I aware that there was a com- 
mittee. 

5187. Did you canvass p—Yes. 

5188. Diligently, I suppose?—I cannot say that ; 
but when I did it, you may rely that it was done with 
all my heart. 

6189. I have no doubt of it. 
money matters P—Never. 

5190. Did you give money towards it ?—There was 
a subscription towards meeting Mr. Tillett’s expenses, 
and I believe I, in common with a great many other 
people, gave something like 20/. 

5191. The election of 1871 was the next ?—Yes. 

5192. Did you take part in that >— Yes; I have 
taken part in every election since 1870. 

5193. You addressed meetings ?-—The part that I 
have taken in Norwich has been more that of a speaker 
than anything else. 

5194. Coming down to the election of 1874, you 
recollect that 2—Quite well. 

5195. Were you on any committee then ?—No, I 


Did you interfere in 


- do not think there was one. 


5196. On either side? —JI cannot say anything 
about the other side. I can only tell you what I know 
of my own side. I may say I never heard of a com- 
mittee on the other side. 

5197. Did you often see the Liberal candidates 
and talk to them during the election ?—I should 
do so. 

6198. Did you confer with them as to the way in 
which the election was to be conducted ?—No; I 
believe that on the Liberal side the interests of the 
elections are managed by two or three people. 

5199. Who are they ?—So far as I know Mr. Tillett 
and Mr. Colman, for what I should call that section 
of the party. I believe Mr. Tillett has friends whom 
he consults, but I never in my life was called on to 
be of that party. I do not belong to the Radical 
perty. I differ in two or three very essential par- 
ticulars from Mr. Tillett. I do not belong to the 
Radical section. 

5200. I will not trouble you for an exposition of 
your political views; but will ask you this, did your 
differences with Mr. Tillett prevent your yoting when 
he coalesced with Mr, Colman ?—No, 
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2501. As a matter of fact the coalition enabled 
you to vote, although Mr. Tillett was one of the 
coalescors >—I voted for Tillett and Colman. 

5202. Did you think that Colman would neutralise 
Tillett’s mischief ?—No; I did not. 

5203. You say that there are points in Mr. Tillett’s 
political opinions from which you entirely dissent >— 
There are. 

5204. I suppose if he had stood alone you would 
not have voted for him ?—Yes, I should, because I 
think a man may agree in 19 points, and may differ in 
the 20th. 

5205. But supposing the 20th is a vital question, 
should you have voted for him then ?—I should vote 
for him :if he were going to vote for Gladstone. I 
consider there are only two men you could vote for, 
Gladstone and Disraeli; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that I supported Colman and Tillett, because 
they would have supported Gladstone. 

5206. It is a personal matter as to how a gentle- 
man shall give expression to his political sentiments. 
You would have supported them ?—No doubt. 

5207. Although you differed from Mr. Tillett in 

important matters ?—Yes; I told Mr. Colman and 
Mr. Tillett that if I had any belief that, during the 
present ‘Parliament, the question of disestablishmept 
of Church and State would be discussed, I would not 
support them. I did not think it would crop up, and 
therefore I might support them with perfect impunity. 
Jam in favour of the establishment of Church and 
State. ; 
5208. That being so, I daresay | may ask you as 
to your chances of success in the representation of 
Norwich to which | am told you aspire ?—Then you 
have been told what is very wrong. I have learnt 
in the last two or three years so much about the 
expense of the representation of Norwich that I should 
hesitate. A gentleman who was once a judge in this 
place gave me some very sound advice, not to have 
anything to do with Norwich, and he went on to 
say, “ Every fellow who touches his hat to you will 
“ expect half-a-crown.” Ihave made up my mind 
that if ever I became a candidate it would not be, as 
at present advised, for Norwich. 

5209. The experience of the last few years has not 
diminished your resolution ?—Undoubtedly not. You 
know that I am constantly counsel in cases, and as 
counsel must know a great many matters, which 
otherwise would not have come to my knowledge. 

5210. Nevertheless, although, as at present advised, 
you do not aspire to the representation of the city, 
you do aspire to take a very prominent part in 
the political transactions of the place ?—No; I do 
not say that. I should say that your own name has 
been mentioned to me as that of a person who would 
probably be brought to Norwich to represent it. I 
told the gentleman who mentioned it to me that, if 
he had any regard for you, he would advise you not 
tocome, because you could not come without spending 
a great deal of money. 

5211. If I had been a candidate I shouid not have 
had much support from you, Mr. Reeve ?—I should 
have voted against you with regret, but I should have 
so voted. 

5212. These idle rumours were not realised 
you were too prudent. 

5213. Did you take any part other than you have 
mentioned in the election of 1874?—Not that 1 am 
aware of. - 

5214, During or after the election of 1874 did you 
make any inquiries with reference to the cost of 
the election on either side >—No, I did not. 

5215. Did you inform yourself by any inquiries, 
as to what the expense was on the Liberal side or on 
the Conservative side ?—No, I did not. 

5216, Did you form an opinion of your own ?— 
Nothing further than this, that it cost both sides a 
great deal too much money. 

5217. Did you see any reports in the newspapers 
as to what it cost P—I cannot say whether I did. I 
cannot call to mind seeing any. 


?—No ; 
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5218. Did you see any published account ?—I saw 
the sheriff’s account. 

5219. On both sides?—I have no doubt that my 
curiosity would cause me to look at that. I should 
look at the account for the county and certainly for 
the city. 

5220. When was the first time you had an idea 
in your own mind of the figures that represented the 
expenditure en either side. Was it when you saw 
the sheriff's account ?—That was the first time that I 
had any definite idea. 

5221. Had you heard any rumours, before you saw 
the sheriff’s account, as to what the expense was ?— 
I do not know whether I had or had not. 

5222. You had formed no opinion ?>—I had formed 
no opinion. J knew I had not to pay. 

5223. That seems to bea point upon which you are 
constantly turning ?— Yes; it is a very necessary 
point to look after your own affairs, and let other 
people see after theirs. 

5224. Did you, after the election of 1874 was over, 
form any opinion about the expense ?—I may say I do 
not think I troubled myself about it. I saw what was 
there, and did not think that that represented the 
expense. 

5225. Saw it where ?>—In the newspapers. 

5226. You saw the sheriff’s return >—No doubt. 

5227. Did you come to a conclusion that that was 
not consistent with the truth ?—My experience of life 
is this, people who know anything about elections will 
tell you that there is a great deal of money always 
spent outside the elections by prudent or imprudent 
friends. I do not believe that the return ever 
represents anything like the sum spent. That is my 
belief. 

5228. You did not believe it in this case P—I did 
not believe it; [apply that generally. I do not believe 
it at Norwich, and I do not believe it anywhere. 

5229. What margin did you give over and above 
the sheriff’s account ?—That I cannot say. 

5230. You must try. You know why you are 
called here. A statement has been made, and we 
have allowed an interval of a day or two to elapse 
in order that you might inform yourself of it ?—I 
should state that I was at the seaside. I did not 
return to Norwich until 8 o’clock last night, and when 
I took up the newspaper to my great surprise I read 
the statement which had been made; and I found a 
subpoena from your Court. Having returned at 8 
I communicated with your Secretary at 9 o’clock that 
I should be happy to attend here. 

5231. We are happy to see you here, and now we 
want all the information we can get out of you ?—I 
am afraid the happiness is not mutual. 

5232. It has been stated by Mr. Arthur Bignold 
that, after the election, you stated that a Conservative 
had informed you that Mr. Huddleston’s election had 
cost him, or that he had expended 5,000/. more than 
the sheriff's return ; what do you say to that >—I wish 
to say distinetly and positively that that statement is 
untrue ; and with your permission [ will follow it up 
by saying what is true. 

5233. Not until I give you permission. It has been 
stated here by a gentleman of position that you said it. 
Why you said it, and upon what authority, is a matter 
we are inquiring into, We think that you should be 
asked to explain it. It was a somewhat strong thing 
to say unless you had some good reason for saying it ? 
—I quite agree with you. 


5234. Do you mean to say distinctly that it is a 


falsehood, or that you have no recollection of it ?—I 
mean to say that Mr. Bignold is giving an incorrect 
version of what took place. 

5235. There was, at all events, an interview in 
which you and Mr. Bignold had a conversation upon 
the subject 2>—There was an interview between Mr. 
Bignold and myself last Tuesday. We met in this Court. 

5236. I am speaking of the time at which Mr. 
Bignold says you told him something ?—TI have had 
two conversations with Mr. Bignold about the election, 
one last Tuesday and another two or three months 
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back. As I have known Mr. Bignold for 22 or 23 
years we may have spoken at other times. 

5237. What I want to find out is this, do you 
remember a conversation with Mr. Bignold, at any 
time, about the expenses of the election of 1874 ?— 
Yes, I do. 

5238. When was it?—I know the spot where it 
took place ; it was in St. Giles’ Street ; we walked as 
far as the Accidental Office in the Market Place and 
back again. There was a discussion between Mr. 
Bignold and myself about the expenses at the election, 
and he said something to this effect, “Do you know 
‘* where the money came from on your side?” I said, 
“* So far as I know it came from the candidates, but I 
** should like to know where the money came from on 
“ your side.” We went on with this idle talk, and 
he said, ‘I will bet you 5d. that there was more money 
*“‘ spent on your side than on our side.” J said, “ We 
must not bet, but if our conversation is private I 
will bet you a sovereign, if there is an inquiry, it 
will turn out that a great deal more was spent by 
your side than on our side.” Then I said this, 
* There is a rumour that it cost Mr. Huddleston 
* §,000/. to carry the election.” But Mr. Bignold 
is reported to have said that I said it cost him 5,000/. 
over and above what it cost Sir Henry Stracey. That 
I did not say. I did tell Mr. Bignold that there was 
a rumour to the effect that it had cost Mr. Huddleston 
5,0001. 

5239. Did you strengthen that by suggesting that 
there was a Conservative who had told you so ?— 
Certainly not. JI cannot imagine anything which 
induces Mr. Bignold to say that. 

5240. You did not invent it, and if you now say 
you heard it from some quarter, it is not unlikely 
that you would have said you had heard it from some 
quarter, or from some particular person or persons?—I 
am not going to say that I do not know whom I heard 
it from. 

5241. Was the person you heard it from a Conser- 
vative in politics >—No. 

5242. What was he ?—A Liberal. 

5243. Did you ever hear it from a Conservative in 
politics >—Never. 

5244, Or from any but the one individual ?—I 
heard the rumour as I believe; if the truth is told, 
you will have scores of people saying they heard it. 

5245. Whether you said a Conservative in politics 
or not, did you not say that you had heard it trom 
a politician on the one side, or the other, who had 
represented it to you ?—No; I did not say that I had 
heard it from anybody. I said there was arumour. I 
had heard it from somebody. I did not say whom 
I had heard it from, from a Conservative or Liberal, 
neither did Mr. Bignold ask me. 

5246. There was a gentleman who told you so‘— 
Undoubtedly a gentleman told me. 

5247. Who was it ?—I am not prepared to stand 
against your authority. Although it was a private 
conversation between two gentlemen, yet if it is held 
seriously by three Commissioners sitting as you do 
that I am bound to answer, I must do so. 

5248. You may consider that anything we hold, 
we hold seriously, and hold it seriously on all sides >— 
May I put it in another way. It is a serious thing 
to say, that conversations between gentlemen amongst 
each other privately about private matters are to be 
lugged in afterwards. 

5249. Mr. Reeve, I think we will not argue that 
question between us and you. I think the observation 
may fairly be made, that where statements (which if 
they are true point to an almost wholesale system of 
corruption) are made, and they reach public notice 
subsequently, it is only justice to the constituency 
and the individual who is impeached, that the matter 
should be reasonably inquired into. Hence it was 
that, with the greatest reluctance obvious to every- 
body, Mr. Arthur Bignold declined to give us your 
name ; but inasmuch as J made Mr. Arthur Bignold 
give me your name, | will now make you give me 
the name of your friend, and we will have it? 
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—You are quite welcome to it. I heard it from the 


lips of Mr. Tillett himself. 

5250. Which one ?—Mr. Jacob Henry. Tillett, 

5251. Now what was it? We have had the pleasure 
of seeing him, and he has promised to attend again 
if necessary. What was it Mr. Tillet did tell you ?— 
It was this. On the Monday evening previous to the 
last election I was with Mr. Tillett some two hours, 
I was asking him whether the election was going on 
all right, and whether he had any doubt about 
getting in. 

5252. Where was it ?—It was at the place where 
Mr. Asker’s old hotel was, the old ‘ Swan,” at a room 
there. 

5253. At the hotel P—It is not an hotel now. It 
was an hotel, it is now some rooms bought by the 
Liberal club. I was asking him how the election got 
on. He said he had no doubt whatever of success, 
provided the election was fought fairly. Then it was 
in that conversation he said he had been informed 
that the last election cost Mr. Huddleston 5,000/. 

5254. Did he tell you who had informed him ?—No, 
he did not; but I wish also to say that I heard it 
from his lips, and I have heard the same thing 
repeated by other persons; but I preferred as I am to 
give a name, and forced to give a name, to give the 
name of a prominent person. 

5255. Did you hear the name of anybody else ?— 
T have heard it from common rumour. 


5256. This was the source of the rumour ?—No, I ° 


cannot say thatis the source of the rumour. ‘That is 


the first time it took any form in my mind. 


5257. You felt at liberty to repeat it without any | 


actual knowledge on the subject >—I did not know it 
was to be made public. You hear all sorts of rumours ; 
but when you are talking in conversation privately, 
as I was with Mr. Arthur Bignold, I thought I might 
talk to him as I might talk with you if you were not 
in this hall. 

5258. Did you take any steps when the petition 
was tried here to see the Liberal managers about any 
Conservative misdoings, if any ?—No, certainly not ; 
are you now talking of 1874. 

5259. No, I am talking of 1875 ?—Really except 
that Monday night I was not in Norwich for some 
days before or some days after the election. It was 
the Leicester assizes. 

5260. Was there anybody present at this conversa- 
tion between you and Mr. Arthur Bignold ?>—Mr. 
Arthur Bignold has vouched the name of Canon 
Heaviside. I can most undoubtedly say, although I 
have been with Canon Heaviside, I do not remember 
that Canon Heaviside was there at the time. 

5261. I do not think you would be likely to forget 
Canon Heaviside ?—I know Canon Heaviside; I have 
the honour of his acquaintance. I meet him once or 
twice a week ; I see him frequently and we generally 
chat when we meet, unless he is in a hurry or I am in, 
a hurry, therefore it would not be likely to make any 
impression. 

5262. It is very probable that Canon Heaviside 
might have been there ?—He has been there two or 
three times. He was there on the Tuesday when we 
met in the street. I daresay both Canon Heaviside 
and myself thought we were talking privately, and 
that what we said was not to be repeated. 

5263. I must say I think the less those things are 
talked about, unless there is reason to believe them, 


by gentlemen in your position, and by the heads of , 


the parties on either side (I do not care which side 
it is) the better. I think the Commissioners are glad 
that they have elicited this matter in the course of 
the inquiry. Where party feeling, especially in a 
city like this, runs high, and some inquiries have been 
already made by Royal Commission and petition, and 
so on, and feeling is excited and remains excited, | 
think on both sides of polities the leaders of the party, 
(and Mr Reeve, I must compliment you by saying 
you are one on the Liberal side) should abstain 
carefully from anything like allusions to lavish 
expenditure unless they have something like good 
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grounds for believing them to be true, My further 4- 
reason for saying it is this, that it would not make the 
same impression on your mind what Mr, Bignold said, 
or on Mr. Bignold’s if you said it, that it would make 
on the rank and file of the party on both sides, who | 
have not either the opportunity, or probably in many 
cases the information,.to enable them to judge whether 
or not it is true, and who would interpret it by the 
light of a political bias, probably against the person 
to whose disadvantage it has been stated, and interpret, \ 
it as the truth. It therefore does take the shape in’ 4| 
many cases of a probably unfair prejudice against 
the person impeached, and against the party he 
represents. I repeat that I think on both sides it is 

a great pity that before gentlemen in a prominent 
position in politics, talk about these things they do 
not take a little pains to. find out whether they are 
true, and if they are true let them be known. Unless 
you were reasonably well satisfied, (and you as a lawyer 
I think ought to have appreciated that position of 
things) very much on. something like fair evidence, 
that they were true, I do not think it wasexpedientto 
go talking about the city to anybody ?—I deny thatI 
went talking about it to anybody. Mr. Bignold | 
introduced the conversation about the expense. I 
was not talking to aman of inferior rank or position 
in life, I was talking to a gentleman, a friend of \ | 
Mr. Huddleston’s, and one of his own supporters, and 
I believe I went so far as to say that the truth will 
come out, and then it will be known whether it was 
true or not. ; 

5264. That is the firs; we haye heard of that part 
of it ?—I was talking with Mr. Bignold a considerable 
time. Biden 
5265. During this inquiry we have not hada | 
similar episode in reference to your. opponents. All I | 
can say is if it should transpire that any observation | 
is made to you, and that some such thing is talked 
about by others, we will have the person before us in 
the same way, and exhaust the matter. I do not 
think it is a very desirable thing to go on. I under- 
stand you to say that the sum of 5,000/. was the sum 
mentioned ?—What I was told was. this, “It cost 
«* Huddleston about 5,000/. to get in.” 

5266. Are you speaking now of the conyersation 
between you and Mr. Tillett ?—Undoubtedly. 

5267. I think that the thing is explained sub- 
stantially; but what foundation is there for the 
statement, and, as it is now explained, I think I 
may say, in a way that does not render it necessary 
to follow the inquiry further, I repeat with the 
best feeling.in the world to both sides that: that 
sort of ex parte statements should not be repeated by 
influential lips until they haye undergone some 
scrutiny which would, justify them ?—If it had been 
made to the world or made to the public, I would 
entirely endorse in my opinion the remarks you make, 
but when it was made to a man of doubtless my own 
position in life and a friend of Mr. Huddleston, I 
think it was a manly thing for me, when there was to 
be an inquiry, to tell him that it might be refuted, 

5268. Then do you really wish us to understand 
that such was your love for Mr. Huddleston ?—I have 
no love for Mr. Huddleston or the contrary. 

5269. Or the party be represented? I am not 
speaking so much of individuals >—He is one of the 
judges of the land. 

5270. He was not then ?—He is now and was 
when the conversation took place. 

5271. I have no objection to.your putting a light 
face upon a small matter, comparatively speaking, but 
do you mean to represent seriously that your object 
in giving Mr. Arthur Bignold this information was to 
enable the Conservative party to defend themselves 
and their candidate from aspersions ?—Undoubtedly 
not; I should let them take care of their own 
interests. . y 

5272. Why should you say it at all ?—I dare say 
I said it very likely in a half laughing way. 

5273, Then I would not do it at all if I were you 
unless you had reason to believe it to .be true ?—- 
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I believed it to be true, I have no hesitation in 
pak S me 

5274. That is in illustration of the danger I pointed 
out. Rumour gathers as it flies, and it should not be 
repeated by influential lips unless it can reasonably 
be fortified by evidence ; and I am sure, Mr. Reeve, 
my knowledge of your professional position and repu- 
tation enables me to say, without any compliment, 
that you will appreciate that observation ?—All I say 
is that, if I have unwittingly done Mr. Baron Huddle- 
ston any harm I should regret it, but I can truly say 
that I believe a very large sum of money was spent by 
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the Conservatives for they were notoriously in 
minority. 

5275. I suppose you are now pretty well satisfied 
that the Liberals indulged in the same luxury at the 
same election ?—I believe they improperly employed 
a large number of voters. 

(Mr. Howard.) I am much obliged to you for 
coming and enabling us to bring this matter to a close, 
but I think we see it is not desirable that a wild sort 
of statement should be made without giving gentle- 
men who feel an interest in both sides the opportunity 
of saying what they know about it. 


Mr. Ricuarp LENNOx sworn and examined. 


5276. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were manager of the 
second division of the first ward for the Conservatives ? 
—Yes. 

5277. What are you?—An insurance agent and 
accountant. i 

5278. How many messengers do you remember had 
you employed under you ?>—To the best of my belief I 
should think there were quite 90, 92 or 93, I should 
imagine. 

5279. You sent in an account of your expenditure? 
+I did. 

5280. I am reading from your original account, 
which is this, you have “one man six days at 5s., 
‘* and one at 7s. 6d.” ?—Yes. 

5281. On what day was the 7s. 6d. paid ?—The 
election day. . 

5282. We were told by Mr. Gilbert that the 
charges for messengers were 8s. 6d. for each day 
before the election, and 5s. on the election day ?—I 
mentioned to Mr. Gilbert that there were certain men 
I could expect extra duty from, and in some respect 
special duties, and had permission to give them an 
extra charge. 

5283. You had 12 men on four days at 3s. 6d. a 
day, and two at 5s.?—Yes. 

5284. On the polling day you had 41 men engaged 
at 5s. each >—Yes, I believe that is correct. 

5285. Did you keep a list of the names of the 
various messengers ?—I had a list of them at that 
time. 

5286. You have it not now ?—I have it not now. 

5287. Why ?-I destroyed it. 

5288. When ?—Immediately after I had settled and 
gone through the accounts with Mr. Gilbert and 
taken them home. I then destroyed them either then 
or the next day, or at all events in the course of the 
week. . 

5289. Did Mr. Gilbert ask you to give him the list ? 
—No, I showed the vouchers and -the list. Mr. Gil- 
bert, I am quite sure, unwittingly has made « wrong 
impression on the court. With respect to that trans- 
action, | took all the vouchers and list of messengers 
when I accounted for the money I had received, and 
having satisfied him of its correctness I said, ““ Now 
“ JT suppose you do not want me to leave these things 
“ with you” He said, “Very well, as you like, 
* would you prefer taking them with you?” I said, 
“ ] should prefer taking them with me,” and I took 
them. . 

5290. Why did you prefer taking them away ?— 
Because I thought they were papers that really and 
essentially belonged to myself. That is the reason I 
took them with me ; I wished to have them with me. 

5291. Can you at all give us the names of any of 
the messengers employed ?—I do not think, standing 
in this box, I could mention more than half-a-dozen, 
but if the Court wishes, I think I could go through, 
with my chief clerk, the register, and very possibly 
mark a great many of them with his assistance. 

5292. Then will you do that ?—Certainly, with 
pleasure. 

5293. When ?—If you will allow me to say, I am 
staying in the country in consequence of the illness 
of my wife. If you will allow me to have till Tues- 
day or Wednesday I will then come back to Norwich 


and do it. If you want it immediately, I must of 
course comply with your order. 

5294. ‘Then we will let you have till that time to 
do it, but you must come and bring us all the infor- 
mation with regard to the names and addresses of 
those several messengers ?—I will do it to the best of 
my knowledge. I may as well tell you at once that 
I shall not be able to give you the names of a great 
many of them, because a great many of them were 
not voters. All that I can point out are voters, and 
that by recollection, 

5295. (Mr, Howard.) All the ward managers ought 
now, on both sides, to be prepared in the same way. 
Gentlemen who are not in the list to-day, but who 
may be in the list on Monday, as witnesses, should be 
prepared in the same way to afford us the necessary in- 
formation ?—I think it would save a great deal of time. 

5296. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many messengers had 
you employed on the Saturday ?—To the best of my 
recollection we had 12 or 13 on the Saturday. 

5297. We have been told that the messengers were 
restricted to 10 on the Saturday ?—Yes, that was 
quite correct. The managers were called to a meeting 
at the “ Bell” hotel on Friday. I began on the Friday, 
and on the Thursday morning I had already appointed 
12 messengers before the instructions came irom Mr. 
Gilbert; and I said publicly in the room, not per- 
sonally, to Mr. Gilbert, “‘ 1 have already exceeded that 
“ number, because I have 12 or 13 already engaged.” 

5298. How many did you employ on the Monday ; 
how many did you take on?—lI do not recollect em- 
ploying any on the Monday, although I may be mis- 
taken. You have the account before you, and I have 
handed an account of each day’s appointments. 

5299, Did you take on two on the Monday ?—It is 
possible 1 may have done so without being able to 
recollect the exact fact now. 

5300. How many did you take on on the Tuesday ? 
—On the Tuesday I think I put on 12 or 13 more. 

53801. Do you remember how many you took on on 
the Wednesday ?—1 really cannot tax my memory. 

5302. On the Thursday and Friday do you remem- 
ber?—No; I think I put on 25 or 26 for the two 
days. That would be the Thursday and Friday. I 
put on all the rest who came to me for the one day 3 
but the numbers on either the two days or the one 
day I really am not able to state, 

5308. You did not want those men in reality to do 
the business of your division ?—Certainly not. 

5304. How many could have done the business ?— 
I think 15 is the least I could place reliance upon; 18 
would be absolutely necessary to do the whole work 
thoroughly. 

5305. What was the highest number you said you 
had ?—I think it must have been 92 or 93 or 94, It 
is something a little over 90. I believe you have the 
account before you. 

6306. Did you not really know, in employing that 
90, that it was for the purpose of influencing their 
votes ?—The only thought in my mind was that it 
was done in competition to that which was done on 
the other side. That was the only thing that occupied 
my thoughts at the time. 

5307. Was not that for the purpose of unduly 
influencing their votes ?—I knew perfectly well, or at 
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least I thought, that it would have the effect that all 
those who were employed in my committee room 
would vote for the side I represented. I never asked 
of them to do so, but I naturally concluded they 
would do it. 

5308. And you gave those various sums of 5s, and 
7s. 6d. for the purpose of inducing them to do so; is 
not that so?—I gave them an engagement card, and 
that engagement card would at the end of the elec- 
tion represent so many days’ engagement. I simply 
gave them an engagement card; the engagement 
cards were furnished by the central committee rooms 
to the ward managers. When I employed a man I 
gave him his card with his name, and without any 
price mentioned. 

5309. Was not that for the purpose of bribing him 
to vote on your side ?—Undoubtedly it was for the 
purpose of influencing the number of votes Colonel 
Wilkinson would have. 

5310. I find, according to your account, that you 
paid 52/. 15s. for messengers; is that so ?—If that is 
my account, that is right. 

5311. Can you tell us, of your own knowledge, or 
from rumour, whether there was any other illegal 
expenditure in your division beyond this?—I am 
quite confident that there was not a single penny 
expended in that No. 2 district in the first ward 
beyond that which is stated in the account which you 
have before you. 

5312. I see that there was 181. 15s. paid for clerks ? 
—Yes. < 

5313. How many clerks had you ?—The full num- 


ber, I think, amounted to six. I only had one of them | 


the last two days, if I recollect right. 

5314. Did you really want six clerks ?—Yes; the 
whole of them were fully occupied. I only paid them 
by the day work. I might have done with less, but 
I should have had to pay as much money, because I 
should have had to employ them at night. 

5315. I see you claimed a fee of 15 guineas for 
yourself ?— Yes, that was the fee agreed upon, [ 
may say that 20 guineas is the fee I had before, but 
in consequence of Colonel Wilkinson’s loss I was 
appealed to, and took off five guineas. 

5316. Have you heard any information of any 
treating or bribery other than bribing the messengers’? 
Have you heard of any practice on the Conservative 
side >—Never beyond what is stated there. 

5317. Do you know of any corruption outside your 
district Nothing whatever ; I remained in my own 
district all the time, and I was never outside of the 
district. I heard of it, but it was only at a public 
dinner. 

5318. Are the Commissioners to take it that you 
swear that there was no corruption of any kind what- 
soever in your district beyond that of engagement of 
messengers ?—Nothing to my knowledge. 

5319. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything of which 
you have heard ?—Are you speaking in respect of the 
1875 election ? 

5320. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Yes?—I have heard of 
nothing on the Conservative side beyond the employ- 
ment of messengers, as they were represented. 

5321. (Mr. Howard.) Have you heard 
rumours ?—I have heard no rumours about it. 

5822. Have you heard any on the other side ?— 
Having exerted myself somewhat in getting up evi- 
dence on the petition, I did hear of something on the 
other side. 

5323. What sort of thing?—In addition to the 
employment of messengers? 

5324. Yes ?—I heard one or two cases prepared for 
the election petition inquiry of direct bribery. The 
rumour came to me; I went into it, and I have a 
man’s signature to a paper that he received bribery. 

5325. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know the name of 
the man who admitted the receipt of money ?—Yes. 

5326. What is hisname ?—Walter Vincent, a porter 
at the goods station at Thorpe. I may also inform 
the Commissioners that he made the statement and 
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signed it in my presence, and I handed it to Mr, 
Gilbert. 

5327. Is that now in Mr. Gilbert’s possession ?—T 
should say so. 

5828. You saw it signed?—He signed it in my 
presence, and I handed the written document signed 
by him to Mr. Gilbert for the purpose of making him 
a witness at the last inquiry. 

5329. How much money was received by him ?—5s, 

5330. (Mr. Howard.) Paid by whom? -— By a 
man of the name of Stride. I do not know him, 
more than that he is a very active politician in the 
first ward on the Liberal side. 

5331. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was he a manager ?—No ; 
I do not know. Iam not justified in saying more 
than Vincent told me. I know the name of Stride as 
being an active politician among that class of people 
for the first ward voters. 

53382. When was this money paid ?—The statement 
that he made was that he was met coming from the 
railway station for his dinner, and was asked to go 
and vote for Mr. Tillett, and he said, “No, I am not 


© going up there to waste my time, I am going to get 


“ my dinner ;” and the result of the conversation was, 
“If you will give me 5s. I will go.” The man’s 
statement was that he handed him two half-crowns, 
and took him to the polling place to vote for Mr. Til- 
lett. Walter Vincent said it was a man of the name 
of Stride. 

53833. (Mr. Howard.) Is he Stride of Watson’s 

Yard, King Street, shoemaker ?—I do noi know the 
man. 
5334, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you hear of any other 
case >—Walter Vincent told me of another case, but 
when the man came to me he eried off and refused to 
say anything. He said, “Well, I shall not say 
“ whether it was so or not.” J said, “I am told it 
“ is so; if it is so, why don’t you come, if there is to 
“ be an inquiry upon it, and tell the truth.” I could 
not induce him to do it; he had been got at by some- 
body, and his mouth was closed. 

5335. (Mr. Goldney.) The number of voters in 
your division is 525 ?—I have not the register with 
me. 

5336. It is so in the register ?—It struck me as 
about 600. 

5337. With how many messengers could you really 
have done the work ?—lI pat it at 15. 

5338. You scarcely wanted 15 for 525 voters ?—I 
should, indeed, for the work to be done. 

5339. Have you calculated how many that is to a 
messenger ?—That does not represent the work. 

5340. I daresay you can calculate it ?—I could do 
it readily. 

5341. Take the number of voters ?—It is 83 or 34 
voters to each man. 

53842. You still adhere to that opinion, that you 
should require 15 messengers ?—If that was the only 
duty they had to perform I should consider 15 too 
many. 

53438. What were their other duties >—The deliver- 
ing of circulars, the delivering of bills to shop win- 
dows daily, almost hourly, to take out the street lists, 
finding out absentees of his ward who had gone away. 
There were men to do the work when ‘the street list 
was gone through. The street list is brought in at 
1 o’clock, with, say, five taken off, and it is necessary 
to find out where they had gone, and to send off at 
once. 

5344. Do you not think you could have done with 
10 in the first division >—No. 

5345. What is the difference between your division 
with 525 voters, and the other divisions with 621 ?— 
Not much difference, but I think Mr. Stanley is 
wrong in his opinion, 

5346. Who do you say this Walter Vincent was ? 
—He is a porter at the goods station at Thorpe. : 

5347. How did you find him out; what brought 
you in communication with him ?—Really there were 
so many people bringing me information at that time. 
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5348. Did he volunteer the information to you r— 
No, it was told me that such was the fact, and I sent 
for him, 

5349. Did he come to your office ?—He came to 
my office. J took the statement down in writing, 
read it over to him, and he signed it. 

5350. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any other case of 
bribery that you know anything about ?—Not direct 
bribery. 

5351. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you receive any in- 
structions about putting on more messengers ?—The 
first instructions | had were to put on 10, but I had 
already put on 12 or 13. 

5352. Did you receive any instructions about put- 
ting on\ any more ?—Yes, either on the Monday 
evening or the Tuesday morning Mr. Alfred Stock- 
ings came down, and said, ‘How are you getting 
“on?” I said, “It is simply done, the men are 
“ coming to me for employment; I have no authority 
*« to put them on; they go away, and they come back 
“ in an hour, and say,‘ I am engaged’: good day.” 
They sent up to the “Lion” and to another house 
close to my committee room, and they said it was too 
late. 

5353. Did you receive instructions >—Having ex- 
plained to Mr. Stockings, he said, ‘You had better 
“ put on another dozen or two.” 

5354, Did you put on the other dozen ?>—Yes. 

5355. Was that on the Monday or Tuesday ?—On 
the Tuesday. I put them on for four days. 

5356. Did you receive any other instructions ?>—-On 
the Wednesday we received a carte blanche. 

5357. From whom did you receive carte blanche ? 
—From Mr. Gilbert. 

5358. {Did he write to’ you or give you verbal 
instructions >—Mr. Gilbert gave me verbal instruc- 
tions, I think, at the entrance of my committee 
room. 

5359. That you must put on ?—That I was to use 
my own discretion. 

5360. As I put it to Mr. Stanley, you took that 
to mean your indiscretion?—I am afraid it has 
been so. 

5361. Then did you put on all that applied >—All 
that applied when I got that. I knew perfectly well 
that the enormous employment on the other side 
must certainly win the election. 

5362. Can you form any idea how many messen- 
gers in your division, taking the two sides together, 
were employed ?>—It certainly is only an approximate 
idea, of course. 

5363. You knew yours?—I know my own, and I 
know Mr. Stanley’s. . 

5364. In your division?—In my division from 
the information given to me (I must ‘confine my 
answer to that) by the Liberal committee room door- 
keeper. 

5365. What is his name ?—His name is Frederick 
Stocks. 

5366. What is that book ?—It is a book in which 
I put any information that I get. 

5367. Perhaps you had better hand it in to the 
Secretary ?>—From information I received from 
Frederick Stocks, I should imagine the Liberal 
party put on from 130 to 150 men. 

5368. That was in the whole No. 1 ward or in 
your No. 2 polling division? —In No. 2 polling 
division they were, but some of them lived in No. 1 
division. 

5369. Their divisions for conducting the work of 
the election did not quite correspond with yours. 
They worked in wards and you worked in polling 
divisions. I think that was it?—It may be, but 


_ they had committee rooms in each division the 


same. 
5870. You say they had about 130 to correspond 
to your what ?—I should say 93 or 94; but I under- 
stand the man who gave me that information is one 
whose word cannot be much relied upon. 
5871. Did that represent all the available mes- 
senger power in the division ?—It did. 
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53872. You did not think there were any more ?— +Mr. R. Lennox. 


No. About 250 is put down as the men who look 
for employment if they can get it. 

5878. Of whom some would not be voters ?— 
They would not be actually voters themselves. 

5874. Can you give any sort of proportion between 
the voters and the non-voters? We have heard that 
of every 18 adult males 15 were voters.—That may 
apply to the whole city, but I think not in my 
division. 

5375. What would be the case in your division, 
how many persons, or about, would you reckon it 2— 
Really I am not able to give information on that 
point. 

5376. Suppose you take 250 as the people who 
look for employment, do you mean colourable employ- 
ment ?—Yes. 

53877. Of that 250, how many should you say would 
be voters ?—I should think half of them at least. 
I should think I might go further, and say 150 of 
the 250 would be voters. 

(Mr. Howard.) Seventy-five per 
nearly. 

5378. (Mr. Goldney.) The rest, I sunpose, would 
be pretty nearly all brothers or sons of voters >—Yes, 
there is some reason why they are employed. I think 
the ward managers laboured under this disadvan- 
tage. A man in the ward will write on a slip of 
paper, “ Dear sir, If possible put on the bearer,” and 
that comes from a man in the ward whom we have 
some reliance upon, and without any further in- 
quiry, if we have the liberty of doing so, we put 
him on. 

53879. (Mr. Howard.) You thought in every case 
10. to 4 would give you a vote?—That was my 
hope. 

5380. Your intention ?—My intention, 

5381. Did you know any case of a man going on 
on both sides >—I cannot mention names. I haye 
heard of several cases. 

5382. Do you know at all whether, as far as you 
know, men came to more than one committee room to 
be put on on either side ?—Yes, I have heard of the 
fact. It took place several times in my division. 

5383. They would go to your committee room and 
then go to No. 3 ?—They would come to my com- 
mittee rooms after having received an engagement 
card from the other side. 

5384, He having received an engagement card 
from ‘your side as well >—Yes, and have gone to the 
other side and got an engagement card as well. I do 
not know their names. 

5385. Do you know if any were engaged at more 
than one Conservative committee room ?—No. 

53886. You do not think they would come to your 
committee room under the name of Smith, and go to 
the next under the name of Jones?—No. If the 
rule was carried out as it should be no ward manager 
would employ any man unless he lived in his own 
district. If that was carried out by the rest of the 
managers they could not. 

5387. I only wanted to know whether we were 
reckoning any people twice over ?—If the district 
managers carried out the rule which I carried out it 
could not possibly take place. 

5388. Did you form any opinion, having regard 
to the fact that the Ballot Act was the Act under 
which the election was to be worked, that it was 
likely to be a success in actually polling those 
men whom you colourably employed ?—I think 
in nine cases out of 10, unless it was in the case of 
men who got a card from both sides, you might 
depend on their voting for the party who engaged 
them. 

5389. You have not put them to any test, but you 
think probably that would be the case?—I think 
probably that would be the case, 

5390. I will ask you this (1 think it ought to be 
asked) did you or anyone on your side to your know- 
ledge make any inquiries of the men whether they 
had voted for you ?—I studiously avoided putting any 
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question of the kind myself, and I do not think any- 
one in my employ did. 

5891. Did you marshal them and take them to the 
poll or have them sent ?>—Nothing of the kind. 

5392. They were left to go their own ways ?— 
Entirely. I only appointed them as they were put 
on, and gave them what work I could. 

5398. Did you observe at either of the polling 
places men coming up in packs apparently led ?—I 
never left my district the whole of the day. 

5394. I was going to ask you whether you had any 
information to give us about the state of the city, as 
to whether there was any intimidation or whether 
there were any niots on either side >—Confining my- 
self as I did to No. 2 division, I am not able to say, 
only from public rumour. 

5395. Have you received information of a sufli- 
ciently reliable character to enable you to form an 
opinion of the state of the city on that day whether 
there was intimidation or not ?—My opinion was that 
the election was carried on extraordinarily quietly, 
with the exception of one or two districts. I heard 
of these riots, and in consequence of that 1 
kept some 12 or 15 of my messengers round my 
committee room on the day in case they might 
visit me. 

5396. You thought they might visit you ?—I 
thought they might visit me. 

5397. You were agreeably disappointed P—I was 
agreeably disappointed indeed. 

5398. Beyond that you do not know whether there 
was any disorderly proceeding ?—None at all. 

5399. Do you think there was drinking or dissipa- 
tion on the day ?>—Certainly not in my division. 

5400. You did not observe it >—No. ; 

5401. On either side >—On either side. 

5402. As far. as you know or have the means of 
information, do you believe, with the exception of 
this colourable employment, that on either side there 
was any form of bribery practised to any appreciable 
extent >—I never heard of anything except those two 
cases, one of which I have explained to you, and the 
other has failed. 

5408. You have given your evidence frankly 
enough on that point. We must take it that you 
had consciously employed these messengers for the 
colourable purpose of getting their votes P—Un- 
doubtedly so. 

5404, In order to win the election, and as I under- 
stand you, you having believed in common with others 
of your own party that the Liberals had already 
been doing the same, and if you did not follow suit 
you would be beaten ?—That was undoubtedly my 
idea; and I may further state that if each of the 
ward managers had had orders to put on ad libitum, 
T think we should have won the election. 

5405. In your belief, with your information, which 
was considerable, which party began the messenger 
trick at the election of 1873?—We began to put on 
a certain number on the first day. 

5406. But when did the employment become a 
eolourable one ?—On the Monday I could not get 
permission to put on any more men. I told the 
registration agent when he came round that the men 
would not come on, that they had full employment, 
and that at least 20 or 80 men said that to me. 

5407. There was some information in your mind. 
IT ask you from your information what was your 
belief ? Did the Liberals begin or did the Conser- 
vatives begin the messenger trick to any extent ?— 
My firm belief is that the Liberals began engaging the 
messengers on Monday, and the Conservatives were 
prevented doing so. 

5408. We may release you and will not ask you 
again to attend until your wife has recovered to 
enable you to come, but come as soon as you ¢an P— 
On Tuesday or Wednesday I shall be sure to be in 
Norwich again for good, : QB 

6409. (Mr, Goldney.) Were there not a sort of 
general instructions to the messengers, ‘‘ Now lads, 
“ you poll the first thing in the morning, and you 
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“ will be free to go about any work in the course of 
“ the day ”?—Are you speaking of the messengers ? 


5410. Yes ?—No; my instructions were to voters 


and canyassers who went round to press on them to 
vote. 

5411. Was not that carried a little further in the 
case of the messengers, to make sure of them ?—I 
never asked a messenger to vote, and never sent him 
to the poll. 

5412. (Mr. Howard.) Nor asked him whether he 
voted >—Nor asked him whether he voted. 

5413. Or whether he had not voted ?—Or whether 
he had not voted. 

5414. Or for whom he had ‘voted ?—Or for whom 
he had voted. 

5415. I suppose you thought if you had asked him 
the answer might be true or false, and you had no 
means of checking it?—-I should not have placed 
much reliance on it. 

5416. (Mr. Goldney.) There were no steps taken 
to check the number of people who polled in each 
division ?—Yes ; on the polling day I sent out mes- 
sengers with street lists, and they would call upon all 
these voters and ascertain as far as possible whether 
they, had voted or not, not how they voted; so that 
at 12 o’ciock when I returned to the committee room 
I could tell the number that had gone to the poll, but 
T could not tell how they voted. 

5417. Had you not anybody stationed outside the 
polling booth, two or three who knew the voters ?— 
Not one. ; 

5418. And who ticked them off ?—No. 

5419. Not one who stood and counted one, two, 


‘three, four, as they went in ?— Nothing of the 


kind. 

5420. (Mr. Howard.) What is your expectation 
with regard to the future of Norwich? Do you think 
there is a reasonable chance of the elections for the 
city being conducted so fairly and so apart from any 
bribery of any sort, as that the candidates shall have 
a free and fair fight and win on their political prin- 
ciples, or do you think there is any radical difficulty in 
Norwich ?—No; I verily believe it is much in the hands 
of the candidates themselves. If the candidates were 
both to agree that they would not resort to these 
practices, there would be as fair an election in this 
city as in any other. 

5421. But the candidates assure us that they gave 
the most serious injunctions to their agents that they 
were not to expend one farthing in bribery. These 
gentlemen are before us—gentlemen of character and 
position ; if the agents and persons in authority 
representing the candidate, or at all events in a posi- 
tion to influence his candidature, will not abstain, what 
chance has the candidate of controlling them ?— 
What I mean is this, that the candidates should them- 
selves agree with each other to instruct their agents 
not to do anything of the kind. 

5422, But for all practical purposes they say 
they do. They say they gave the strictest injunc- 
tions to their agents. Mr. Tillett has stated he 
enjoined it on Mr. Stevens; Colonel Wilkinson says 
he enjoined it on Mr. Gilbert. If those injunctions 
are not followed what check can be placed on this 
extensive and dangerous bribery going on, I do not 
say more in Norwich than in some other places, but 
wherever it exists what is to be the remedy for 
it -—If the candidates’ resolution to this effect is of no 
use it would be for the agents to do so. 

5423. What is your belief, do you think you have 
culminated in corrupt practices in Norwich ?—No ; T 
verily believe and hope this will be such a lesson 
to the city generally, that on the next occasion, if 
we have an occasion of a parliamentary election in 
the city, it will be carried out fairly and honestly. 
Direct bribery gave place to the messenger trick, and 
fT believe that is in itself worn out. 


5424, Do you not think you will find out any other. 


ingenious trick between this and the next time ?—T 
certainly shall not exercise my mind in endeavouring 
to do so. 


_ 5425. If there is any other information you can 
give us, not only against your opponents, which you 
ought to do if you can, but equally ought to do 
against your own cause (we are here to find out all 
the truth), will you be good enough to give it to us, 
and tell the Secretary what names you know on the 
other side P—I will. 

5426. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In your judgment are there 
any persons or classes in the city who have a deep 
interest in maintaining the system of corruption P— 
No; I think it is obnoxious to every educated man in 
the city of Norwich. 

5427. You do not think there are any classes >— 
None, with the exception of the lowest class. 

5428. There is no middle class ?>—I feel confident 
that a man of even ordinary intelligence and eduea- 
tion in the city of Norwich is grieved to find these 
practices are resorted to at these elections, and would 
do all he could personally to do away with them. 

5429. I want to be plain with you. May I ask 
you if, you have ever heard it sugested that there are 
professional men in Norwich who would not like to 
see the system of bribery utterly discontinued ?—I 
never heard such a rumour even. 

5480. You never heard anything of the kind ?—I 
never heard anything of the kind. 

5481. You do not believe it?—I do not believe 
it. 
5432. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Justice Lush in giving 
his judgment on the petition on the Norwich election 
for 1875 said, “There seems to be undoubtedly a very 
“ Jarge number of voters here, chiefly of the humbler 
‘« classes, some of whom have been called before me, 
‘* who seem to look upon it as a matter of course to 
“ yeceive remuneration for their votes, for that is 
what if comes to, and they are very much to be 
“ blamed for it, and are all liable to be punished for 
‘it; but while blaming them I cynnot heip saying 
“ that a still greater amount of blame rests upon 
“ those in a superior position, who have been instru- 
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mental in administering to and fostering that corrupt 
“ appetite, because the persons who have been named 
here are persons in a better position of life, and 
without whose agency these people could not bave 
been corrupted as they were. I therefore think 
that a very much higher degree of blame rests upon 
those persons, and as the ease stands now, I shall 
feel it my duty to report to the House of Commons 
“ the name of every person brought before me who 
“ had administered to that corrupt appetite upon the 
“ part of voters ”?—I cannot take exception to one 
single word there; but I would say for the ward 
managers it is the position they are in, and they are 
bound to do the behests and orders of their superiors ; 
they are in that unfortunate position. 

5433. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You do not think it was 
the ward managers who were referred to ?—The ward 
managers simply carried out the orders they received 
from the central committee room, and I believe the 
whole of them are sorty they are in a position to do 
it; but if the orders had not come from the central 
committee room they would not be in a position to 
do it. ‘ . 

5434. Your mind cannot conceive any other class 
than those of the managers ?—No. 

5485. You have not thought of any ?—No, I have 
not ; but I believe I am correct in answering so. 

5486. (Mr. Howard.) It is fully plain that his 
Lordship’s observations were intended to have refer- 
ence to all persons in a more or less superior position, 
who having the opportunity, chose to avail themselves 
of it, of influencing persons who were liable rather 
easily to be tempted by reason of their humble cir- 
cumstances and small means ?—I take it his Lordship 
referred to the ward managers. 

5487. Not exclusively ; but surely observations 
coming from so high an authority ought to be taken 
to heart ?—They ought. I have given my opinion 
that the observations referred to the ward managers, 
and that is my opinion. 
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5438. (Mr. Goldney.) 1 understand that you were 
the manager of the first ward for the Liberal party in 
1875 ?—That is so.. 

5439. Did you act in the same capacity in 1874 ?— 
No. 

5440. You did not ?—I did not. 

5441, What are you >—I am an upholsterer. 

5442. Was 1875 your first experience at any elec- 
tion >—As ward manager. 

6443. What part had you taken previously ?—I 
have taken various parts in previous elections in the 
way of helping ; also as a boy, and as candidates’ poll 
elerk, &c. ; 

5444. How long have you lived in Norwich ?—I 
was born in Norwich. 

5445. And jhave lived in Norwich ever since ?-— 
Kiver since.. 

5446. You are very well acquainted with the place? 
Some parts of it. 

5447. Do you live in the first ward >—No; not in 
the first ward. j 

5448. Are you a member of the corporation ?—L 
am not. 1 tits 

5449. Have you ever been a candidate >—I have 
been a candidate. _ 

5450. When was that?— That would be three 
years, I think, come next November ; I will not be 
certain of it. 

5451. You were not elected ?--I was not elected. 

_ 6452. Who appointed you ward manager in 1875? 
—Mr. Stevens. 

5458. When ?—On the Monday morning. . 

5454. Did he send for you, or did you go to him? 
—My name had been previously mentioned to him, 
and | met him once by my old shop door. 

5455. In the streetr—tIn the street, _He told me 
“ You had better go and act.” He asked me to go. 


5456. Had committee rooms been already engaged ? 
—They had. 

5457. Who was in charge of the committee room 
on Saturday ?—Nobody. 

5458. It had not been opened ?—Iit had not been 
opened. 

5459. Where was the committee room engaged at ¢ 
—The “ Lion,” in the Castle Meadow, was the central 
committee room. 

5460. Was it there that you installed yourself ?— 
That is where | was. 

5461. Were your head quarters there ?—-That is 
where I worked. 

5462. What sub-committee rooms had you ? Did you 
call them district committee rooms or sub-committee 
rooms ?——-We had three others, and afterwards two 
more. 

5468. Did you call them district committee rooms ?- 
—They would be in the various districts for the purpose 
of keeping the register and other things for working 
the election. 

5464. We will call them district committee rooms ; 
I daresay you have no regular name for them ?—We 
have no regular name for them, 

5465. In which of these district committee rooms 
had you # district manager ?—Some of them ; but not 
on the election day. 

5466. Who appointed them ?—What we term the 
committee room clerks, 

5467. They were the head men at each committee 
room ?—They were appointed by me. 

5468. The committee room clerk would be the head 
man ?>—The head man in that district. 

5469. Can you give us their names ; they were ‘at 
public-houses ?—'They were at public-houses. 

5470. Which public-houses? =- At the ‘ Steam 
Packet,” Mr. Tye Boyce. 
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5471. Who is he ?—He is a small shopkeeper in 
that district, living almost next door. 

5472. What is the next?—The next would be 
Mr. Cawston. 

5473. Who is he? — He is a clerk to a large 
veterinary establishment on Castle Meadow. 

5474. What was the name of that one?— The 
“Princess of Wales.” 

5475. Then the other one, the third >-—That would 
be Mr. Hughes. 

5476. Where at?—He is an assistant to Mr. 
Fletcher, a very old citizen, and a man very well 
known in the district to which he was appointed, a 
man of thorough respectability. 

5477. Where was that committee room ? — That 
was at the “ Beehive.” 

0478. Then you subsequently appointed two others ? 
—1I named one of those first, the “ Steam Packet.” 

5479. There are two more still to name ?—There 


is one on the quay side ; I forget the name of the - 


house. 

5480. Who had that committee recom ?>—Amies, I 
think, the name was. 

5481. Who is he P—I do not know what he is. 

5482. You know him by sight ?—I know him by 
sight; he was introduced to me by some of our friends 
as a man thoroughly trustworthy. 

5483. Then the other committee room clerk was 
who ?>—Was Mr. Wm. Freeman. 

5484. Who is he ?—He is an artist ; his father is a 
magistrate of the city, although not living in the city. 
He has also been mayor and sheriff of the city. 

5485. Where was this committee room ?—Iti was 
at the “ Crown” public-house on the Elm Hill. 

5486. Then five were all the district committee 
rooms there were ?—These were for the whole ward. 

5487, And your.own made six?—My own made 
six. 

5488. That was for the whole of the first ward ?— 

Yes. 
5489. You had a clerk or two at each of these 
committee rooms?—I should scarcely say I had. 
There were two or three friends who rendered their 
services, and some of my messengers who were in- 
telligent men, that I could use for that purpose. 

5490. Did you engage these clerks, or were they 
sent down from the central committee room ?— 
T engaged them all. 

5491, And you began work, as I understand, on 
the Monday morning ?—On the Monday forenoon. 

5492. Did you on the Monday forenoon engage 
any messengers r—I did. E 

5493. Where did you get them from ?—They came 
to me. 

5494. Applied to you >—They applied to me at the 
central committee room. 

5495. Had these other gentlemen whose names you 
have given to me as district committee clerks, authority 
to engage any messengers?—None whatever, no 
authority to do anything of the kind. 

5496. Had they the power of incurring any expense ? 
—Not to incur any expense, not a farthing except by 
my orders. 

5497. Everything for your ward was to be ordered 
through you ?>—Yes. 

5498. In fact, you were made responsible to Mr. 
Stevens in the whole of that ward ?—When I am 
placed in the position of master I like to take that 
position myself. 

5499, At all events you were the person responsible 
for the expenses r—I was, entirely. 

5500. You say these people came to you for employ- 
ment. In what sort of numbers did they come—one at 
the time ?—When I went into the room [ should think 
there were a dozen or 14 there, some of whom I 
ordered out immediately. 

5501, Had any of them recommendations from your 
friends >—-Yes, some two or three had recommen- 
dations. 

5502. Those, I suppose, you employed immediately ? 
—Without hesitation. 
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5503. On ‘the Monday forenoon how many did you 
employ ?—I cannot say how many in the forenoon. 

5504. In the course of Monday ?—I should think 
perhaps 18 or 20; my list has been handed in, I 
believe, by Mr. Stevens. 

5505. Do you mean a list of messengers ?—A list 
of messengers. 

5506. And the date you put them on ?—And the 
days I put them on, each day dated. 

5507. Are you sure you gave that to Mr. Stevens ? 
Quite sure. I also made out another list for paying 
the men which you may have. That would be 
equally good to me. 

5508. Have you any list now ?—Not one, 

5509. Any memorandum ?—I never had but one 
list ; that went to Mr. Stevens. 

5510. That list as I understand contained the 
names of the various messengers that you employed ? 
Kvery messenger I employed. 

5511. Mr. Stevens has given us the total, 75 ?>— 
Yes ; I should have said it was not so many as that, 
but I will take his word for it. 

5512. On the Monday how many do you suppose 
from your recollection there were?— From my 
own ‘recollection I should say, as I said before, 18 or 
20. 

5518. What work did they do on Monday ?—On 
Monday they only carried out bills to the various 
parts of the ward. ; 

5514. Posting cards, not the candidate’s address ? 
—We should call it posting. 

5515. They were not putting them up on the walls ? 
—They were not putting them upon the walls; but 
getting them put up in every public window, or giving 
them to any one who would take them in for the 
sake of showing them. 

5516. How many bills would every messenger 
carry ’—We divided them as well as we could to men 
that knew the district, and we would divide the bills 
amongst a number of messengers as far as we could 
let them go.’ All we had we would divide amongst 
the messengers. 

5517. How many bills did you divide ?—I cannot 
say; we had a large quantity of bills. 

5518. A couple of thousand ?—I should not think 
there was that. 

5519. A thousand ?—I really cannot say the num- 
ber. I did not count them. ; 

5520. Is it nearer 1,000 than 2,000 ?—I cannot 
tell; the bills were sent out two or three times or 
four times a day. The first that came would be bills 
to announce a. meeting in the first ward, which was 
the first meeting held on behalf of Mr. Tillet. Then 
there would probably be bills for the meeting the 
next night, or other meetings for the same night in 
other wards would be distributed over our ward as 
well as in other wards for some meeting at noon. 

5521. At all events you say the messengers did 
some work on Monday ?—Most decidedly. All that 
were employed did quite as much as messengers 
would be expected to work ; in fact some of them 
worked very hard. 

5522. You say they worked quite as hard as a 
messenger would be expected to work. What sort of 
reference has that to an ordinary day’s work ?—In 
my committee room the work used to begin after we 
had once started, about 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
we would conclude our regular day’s work between 
5 and 6, sometimes would stay late in the evening. 

5528. It was light porter’s work ?—TI should call it 
a day’s work for men to be employed during that 
time. ‘ 

5524. You mean not actually sitting down doing 
nothing in the committee room ?—Certainly not ; that 
was not my idea of working an election. 

5525. On the Tuesday what did you do?—We 
commenced delivering our circulars to the voters. 

5526. You had by that time got your street lists 
out ?—I had no street lists. i 

_ 5527, How did you get your names ?—From the 
register ; they came already directed. 
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6528. You did no folding up and directing ?—I 
said before I had no clerks, so that that work was 
done at the central committee room. 

5529. If you had no street lists, how did you send 
them out ?—They would be directed and we would 
sort them out into the different districts. 

5530. Instead of making street lists you sorted the 
circulars ?—We sorted the circulars. The probability 
is that they might have come down sorted to a great 
extent, and we should re-sort them and divide them 
into smaller numbers. 

5531. Who would do that P—I should superintend 
it myself. It would be done by these friends who 
volunteered their services with the assistance of those 
of the messengers whom we considered trusty for that 
work. 

55382. Having sorted them as you say, you had 
then to send them out ?—We had then to send them out. 

5533. What was the rule you had for giving 
circulars to the messengers,—half a dozen each ?—We 
should give them perhaps 20 to 30. ; 

5534, Mr. Stanley rather intimated yesterday that 
if you gave a messenger more than half a dozen, he 
would be very apt to put them down the nearest 
grating ?—I endeavoured so far as I could to get re- 
spectable messengers, and [ invariably sent two 
messengers. 

5535. With one message?—-With one parcel of 
circulars. 

5536. For fear he should be stopped on the road ? 
—WNot altogether that, although it was quite possible 
they might be. I did not apprehend anything of the 
sort. My idea was to prevent any irregularity, 
besides which some men might divide them when 
they came to a street, and one man might take one 
side of the street, and the other the other; or it may 
be that one man knows the district there, and the 
other may be what I consider a more trustworthy 
man to deliver them. 

5537. Did you yourself make any application to 
the post office about delivering them ?—I did not. 

5538. How many extra messengers did you take 
on on the Tuesday. We shall have this account, I 
have no doubt, that you handed to Mr. Stevens ?— 
I trust you will, because what I give you now will 
be a mere speculation. 

5539. At all events we will take it that you put on 
some on Tuesday ?—I am certain I did. 

5540. And some more on Wednesday ?—Yes. 

5541, And some more on Thursday 2—That T am 
not certain about; I think there were some few on 
Thursday, but I will not be certain of it; yet I feel 
sure it must be, because of the sum of 8s. 6d. being 
paid to them. 

5542. On the polling day you put on some ?—I only 
recollect putting on one on the polling day, though 
there were a great many put on for the polling day ; 
their names had been put down on the Thursday for 
that day, but I do not know of any messengers. I 
should have termed them then “ watchers.” 

5543. But they are included in your account, I 
suppose >—They would all be included. 

5544, Messengers and bill posters >—There would 
be no particular designation of what they were ; they 
were employed for, any purpose for which I wanted 
them. 

5545. And in the same way messengers and bill 
posters >—'The same; the same persons would do the 
one work as would do the other. 

5546. What arrangements about paying these men 
did you make ?—I said they would be paid as they 
were in the other wards. 

5547, What did you give them to understand by 
that ?—That is all | gave them to understand. 

5548. What did you understand by it yourself ?—I 
do not know. 

5549. You did not suppose it would be 10s, ?— 
No, I knew there was one uniform payment through- 
out. : 

5550. What was it ?—I learnt after the election was 
over. 
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5551, What was that?—3s. 6d. on the days 
previous to the election, and the election day 5s. I 
believe it has been the regular price in Norwich. 

5552. You assumed that ?—I did not assume that. 

5558. You did not wish to commit yourself to that 
sum if any other amount would be paid ?—I did 
not. 

5554. (Mr. Howard.) Had you received any 
instructions from Mr, Stevens as to what they would 
expect ?—No, none whatever ; I should have thought 
it was customary. Ido notknow. I have always heard 
of 3s. 6d. being paid. 

5555. (Mr. Goldney.) You put them all on in the 
same way; you knew messengers were put on as a 
matter of course at elections ?—I knew they were put 
on as far as they were wanted. 

5556. They of course came to your committee room 
to be put on as soon as the election began ?—They 
came to me for employment. 

5557. Had you any limit beyond your own discretion 
as to the employment ?—No, none whatever, excepting 
not to employ more than was required. 

5558. That was all >—That was all, 

5559. Who gave you those instructions ?— Mr. 
Stevens. 

5560. That was the first time you acted in that 
capacity ?—It was. 

5561. Had you any written instructions from Mr. 
Stevens ?>—I had a note to guard against any plot or 
anything of that kind; there were some written 
instructions, but 1 do not know what they were. 

5562. There were some ?—Yes, but they were all 
returned with other papers. The principal instructions 
would be with reference to those who were dead, and 
all necessary things for the personation agents, and 
various matters of that kind. 

55638. Did you know that a very large number of 
messengers had been employed in the ward election 
in the autumn of 1874 ?—I did not know it. 

5564. Did you tuke an active part at all in the 1874 
election or in the ward election ?—I took no part in 
1874 until the day of the election, when I went up 
to the central committee room to see if I could be 
of any service. 

5565. It was not within your knowledge ?—I merely 
went to get up a few voters. 

5566. It was not within your knowledge that an 
excessive number of voters had been employed in these 
elections >—Not to my knowledge. 

5567. When you went down to take possession of 
this committee room it was not a thing which you 
would conceive yourself in duty bound to guard 
against ?>—I felt the responsibility would lay with me. 

5568. You-had no particular mind on the matter ?— 
I had only these instructions, to be sure not to em- 
ploy more than were required to do the work. _ 

5569. Beyond that your attention was not directed 
in any way to the excessive employment of messen- 
gers ?—TI do not recollect that it was. 

5670. You did not think about it in your own mind. 
It did not occur to you ?—It did not occur to me, 

5571. You say you did not know that they had been 
excessively employed in 1874, either in the parlia- 
mentary or municipal elections ?--Only rumours, I 
had no knowledge. ; 

5572. You had heard rumours that an excessive 
number of messengers had been employed in both 
elections ?—It was the common talk after the election 
in 1874 that no end of cards were given away for the 
employment by the Conservatives ; Ido not know of 
any cards on the part of the Liberals. 

5578. In 1874 ?—In 1874. 

5574. So that when you had to undertake the 
responsibility yourself of \employing messengers it 
was a matter within youf knowledge ?—Yes, so far 
as that is concerned. 4 

5575. And you felt fne responsibility of it ?— 
Well, I should think /janybody would in such a 
position. ’ 

5576. How were thy messengers paid ?—3s. a day, 
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5577. When were they paid ?—The Saturday, the 
day after the election. 

5578. Where were they paid ?—At the “ Princess 
of Wales.” 

5579. That was the committee room ?—That was 
one of the committee rooms. 

5580. A sub-committee room ?—Yes. 

5581. Who paid them ?—lI did. 

5582. What process did you adopt for paying 
them?—I hada list already prepared, as I had 
reckoned the number of days they had been em- 
ployed, and had put the amount down for each 
man. 

5583. Then you had this list, which you say you 
handed to Mr. Stevens, before you-when you paid the 
men ?—Yes. 

5584, I hope we shall get that presently. 
there anybody else in the room with you ?—Yes. 

5585. Who was that >—Mr. Howard. 

5586. Anybody else >—Mr. Pearce. 

5587. Anybody else ?>—And Mr. Edward Tillett. 

5588. Is he any relation to the candidate P—A son. 

5589. (Mr. Howard.) Was he present when the 
messengers were paid >—Yes. 

5590. Mr. Edward Tillett >—Yes. 

5591. (Mr. Goldney. y And you had this list before 
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5592. (Mr. Howard.) Did Mr. Edward Tillett 
take any part in the payment of messengers ?—He 
did on one or two occasions, if I was short of 
change. On one or two occasions he helped me with 
change. 

5598. I mean he was there present and saw 
what was done ?--He was there and saw what was 
Gone. 

5594. (Mr. Goldney.) The total amount that you 
Do you 
remember that auel sent in my account to Mr. Stevens, 
but I could not say what the amount is. 

5595. ‘Did you pay any messengers as much as 5s. 
for the single day ?>—Qn the election day we paid 
everyone 5s. ; it is always done, 

5596. Were there any messengers you paid who 
were only put on for the election day ?—Yes, I 
think there were; indeed, I feel sure there were 
some. I told youl employed some few on the day 
before the election as what I call watchers. 

5597. How many do you say you employed 
sliver tier ?—There were/ 52 who were voters, and 
altogether there were 75. That includes, I think, 
the committee room clerks and everything. 

5598. (Mr. Howard.) Tave you formed any 
opinion of your. own as to what would be a fair 
working staff?—No. I asked the gentlemen who 
were with me what they thought of the number that 
would be set on on the first day, whether we should 
go through with that. They said, ‘No, you will 
“ want a good many more.” But that was all I, 
employed the first day. I employed them because I 
thought I wanted them. 

5599. When did you feel you had enough to do 
the work, supposing there was no other object to be 
attained ! ? On the second day ?—Oh dear, no. We did 
not. finish work until the close of the election. L 
mean the work with reference to the committee rooms. 
We did not finish and get out the circulars ; in fact, 
some we did not get out at all, we could not find the 
people. 

5600. You were not controlled in your discretion 
at all by anybody after you had author ity to put on? 
No. 

5601. It was left to your own discretion ?>—It was 
left to me. 

5602. Do you know when the messenger trick first 
developed in Norwich?—I do not know anything 
about the messenger trick. 

5608. For convenience sake, we have called it the 
messenger trick. It is pretty well known by that 
name. I mean the colourable employment of voters 
on elections ?--I have never had anything to do with 
that. 
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5604, I suppose not ?—Not colourable employ- 
ment. 

5605. Do you know when it commenced in the 
city as a form of corruption P—No, I do not. 

5606. Did you ever hear of it in 1874 ?—I did not 
hear of it in 1874. 

5607. I forget whether you took any part in the 
election of 1874. You were not a ward manager or 
agent r—No. 

5608. You took the ordinary interest of a voter and 
no more ?—I did go to the committee rooms, and ask 
if there was anything I could assist in. 

5609, Did you canvass in 1874 ?—Yes, I did, with 
a few of my own friends whom I knew were un- 
decided. 


5610. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you take any pre- 


caution in the way of a muster-roll or anything to’ 


see that your messengers were in attendance every 
day ?—I think I was rather deficient in not having 
a muster-roll. The fact is, I never had a man shirk 
from duty when ‘once employed, and perhaps I 
was not so particular in that way as I should have 
been. 

5611. You did not know that those who came and 
were put on on the Monday and ‘Tuesday ever came 
again ?—Yes; but I would not say there would not 
be one or two exceptions: I have heard since there 
were some employed on the other side whom I em- 
ployed. 

5612. Who were those ?—I cannot give you the 
names. 

5618. Do you think you can ascertain them ?>—I 
ascertained some of them when we were getting up 
the defence for the petition. 

5614. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take part in getting 
up the defence P—I did. 

5615. I was going to ask you what is your opinion 
as to the persons who compose the class from which 
these messengers are taken, Are they a élass who 
can always be got at for that purpose ?-No, there 
are various classes amongst them. There are, I 
believe, some who are earnest in either interest; but 
I will give you my own side, : 

5616. Give me both ?>—I cannot give you both. 

5617. So far as you can?—That is merely my 
opinion. I will give you my own opinion. There 
are a number of men who cannot work during the 
election, they will be taking less as a messenger than 
they will be earning at their own service. Somehow 
or other when an election is on they cannot. work, 
they seek employment; and there are some out of 
work who will seek employment, and there are what 
I shall term lazy raseals who also seek employment. 
it is a difficult matter to pick out some of them. 

5618. (Mr. Goldney.) Is this the list (the learned 
Commissioner handed a list to the witness) ?—That 
is my writing. 

5619. Is that the list you referred to ?—Yes. 

5620. Does this list contain the name of every 
messenger, so far as you know ?—I did not go 
through all the sheets. ‘They will all be dated, each 
payment, 

5621. Is it your writing >—The page TF looked at 
was my writing. 

5622. The greater number are 19, 
be 19s. >—Yes, that would be 19s. 

5623. That would be those put on on the Monday ? 
—Yes, that would be on the Monday. , 

5624, And the next page there are two at 15s. 6d., 
Hewett and Gilbert ?—That would be for the set on 
on that day, the next day. 

5625. Fifteen shillings and sixpenee ?—Yes, that 
would be three days at 3s. 6d., and the election 
day ds. 

5626. That would be the s ciimeed men r-—Yes, 
that. would be the Tuesday. 

5627. Then at 12s., the Wednesday cigs men ?— 
Yes. 

5628, Some 8s. 6d., that would be for the Phursday 
men ?—Yes, 
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5629. William Howard, see red book. What is 
_ the red book ?—Those are men not employed by me, 
_ although I paid them, Jt was not intended at first 
that I should take the management of the ward; but 
the gentleman who should have taken it was unwell, 
| and it fell into my hands. 

| 5630. That would look as if they were put on on 
| the Saturday evening ?—They were put on on the 
| Saturday evening, 

5631, You found them there ?—I heard it on the 
Tuesday; I think that some were put on ata sub- 
committee room. 

6632. Which sub-committee room ?>—The “Crown.” 

5633. Then these men came to you the Saturday 
after the election ?—Yes. I should say afterwards 
they informed me they were employed by this gentle- 
man, who should have been the ward manager, and 
| rather than have any fuss with them I adopted them, 
| and I sent to him to know about them. He sent me 
a list, but whether he employed them I do not know. 
He had promised that he would employ them if he 
could f believe on the Saturday ; that is what he has 
told me since. So that the probability is I ought not 
to have adopted them until the Monday. 

5634, You paid them on the following Saturday, 
the day after the election ?—Yes. 

5685. Did you pay them all on the Saturday ?—I 
did not put the notice up until the after part of the 
day when it would be paid, consequently there would 
be some who did not come until the Monday and 
Tuesday. 

5636. So that you were in attendance ?—No, I 
paid them at my own counting room. 

5637. The first pay day you say Mr. Edward 
Tillett was there with you ?—Yes, he was there with 


me. 

5638. (Mr. Howard.) Was he there when you put 
the messengers on?—He might have been, he only 
came occasionally. 

5639. I will ask you at once was he aware of the 
fact that you were from time to time putting men on, 
to use that phrase >—He was aware we were employ- 
ing messengers to do the work of the election. 

5640. Day by day. Was he aware of the number 
you were putting on day by day ?—I do not know. 

5641. Was he aware you had put on 20 the polling 
day ?—I should say not. 

5642. Here is a list of 20 with 5s.?—Yes, they 
were employed the night before the election, but put 
down for the following day. 

5643. Taking all other days besides the polling day 
do not you think he knew about that ?—No. 

5644, Why ?—He did not take an active part. 

5645. He took an observant part >—He was there 
a little. 

5646. (Mr. Goldney.) Here is “ Grant, 8s. 6d.,” 
it is initialled “KE. A. T.”?—I do not know about 
that. 

5647. Look at it and see if you can refresh your 
memory ?—Yes, that is my writing, and undoubtedly 
that is some man who has been mentioned to me for 
employment. 

5648. Do you know who “Grant” is ?—No, I do 
not know. I do not know the name, but 1 might the 
man. i 
5649. There is “Coleman, John.” Then under- 

neath, in pencil or ink very light, “ Ditto extra day, 

és. 6d.” Do you know anything about that ?—TI do 
not know that name, but there were one or two men, 
two I think, who disputed the day on which they were 
engaged, and rather than have any fuss just for 3s. 6d. 

I paid them the extra day. 

5650. Then there is a man named M‘Kewan “ extra 
time, 5s.” 2—Yes, that would be for over hours, 

5651. How did you satisfy yourself that they had 
worked over hours?—I saw that man was there; he 
did the work of the clerk; I was satisfied, if his heart 
had not been in the cause £ should think he would 
not have accepted the amount. _ 

- 6652. Had you this account before you when paying 
the men when Mr. Hdward Tillett was there >—I had 
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not that ; [ had written the names down on a sheet of 
paper with the amounts down. 

5653. Could he see the length of the sheet, and the 
number of the names >—He could see the sheet. 

5654. Have you any doubt that he did see it 2—I 
have no doubt that he saw them. 

5655. And the amount of money against their 
names ?—Well, he did not look over the sheet; I had 
no desire to keep it from him. 

5656. Have you any doubt that he was aware that 


75 men were employed at your committee room ?—I 


do not suppose he would know the number. He may 
have done if he had chosen. 

5657. It was there before his eyes?—It was 
there. 

5658. You said he helped to pay and gave change ? 
—TI did not say he was helping to pay. I said on one 
or two occasions I was muddled for change and he 
gave me some. 

a 5659. Have you any other account besides this >— 

0. 

5660. I do not see the committee room charged for, 
if it is here P—The committee rooms would have been 
lumped together in one sum; the account was sent to 
Mr. Stevens and the receipt. I can give you the 
charge for the committee room if you wish. 

5661. Does this include the clerks ?—I do not 
know whether that includes the personation agents. I 
think not. 

5662. Then you had “agent’s personal disburse- 
ments, 94.” >—Yes. ; 

5663. What was that ?—Well that wouid include 
refreshments that I had myself in the room, and some 
friends who were assisting, and on two days I gave 
the messengers a pint of beer and some bread and 
cheese at one o’clock. 

5664. What was the amount of the bill ?—TI had no 
bill for it ; it is all included in that. 

5665. It is not in this list of messengers P—No, it 
is in the manager’s disbursements, or whatever it is 
ealled. 

5666. I have only the sheriff’s account here ?—It is 
out-of-pocket costs I should have put it. 

5667. This ‘‘agent’s personal disbursements,” that 
is the heading under which I have got it ?—Yes, that 
would include sundry matters. I had to send out, 
perhaps, for a bottle of ink and little things ; or if 1 
had to hire a cab for any purpose it would be all 
included in that. 

5668. There was no account rendered to Mr. Stevens 
of this lunch to the messengers ?—There was no 
account rendered to him of that. 

5669. Under what item did you include it P—My 
own personal expenses. 

5670. They came out of the candidate’s pocket ?— 
They were sundry matters I had paid. 

5671. Was there any inquiry by Mr. Stevens or 
his cashier ag to what that 9/. was? Did you show 
any voucher?—I do not know whether 1 did; I 
should be willing to do so, but I should be rather 
annoyed if he should ask me for such a thing. _ 

5672. You know probably you were doing a 
dangerous thing to give the messengers bread and 
cheese ?—No, I did not. 

5673. You are now ?—I do not know that Tam. 

5674. You have no doubt how it was paid ?—T 
think not. 

5675. By whom ?—By Gee. 

5676. Is that Mr. Stevens’s cashier >—That would 
be his cashier. 

5677. (Mr. Howard.) Let me ask you this, 
Mr, Robertson, are you able to tell now that there 
were no other messengers employed than those you 
have accounted for ?—I can swear to that, beyond 
those 75 that included door-keepers, bill-posters, and 
everything. Iam not certain whether the committee 
room clerks would be in that ; I think not. 

5678. (Mr. Goldney.) Had you any door-keepers ? 
—They would be classed with the messengers. 

5679. Was a door-keeper there on the Saturday 
when you were paying —There was a door-keeper. 
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5680. Frederick Stocks ?—I was not aware he was 
there; I heard afterwards'that he was. I asked or 
employed a man of the name of Roberts to keep the 
door for me, and he employed another man under 
him to keep the outer door; even that is in my 
expenses, for paying him. 

5681. Was William Fitt there when you were 
paying >—My impression is that such a man came 
to be paid; if so you will find him on that list. 

5682. Yes, “paid” ?—I am not certain, but I 
think he was one of the men employed by the Con- 
servatives also. 

5683. He is not there ?>—He would be in the red 
book, it was there mentioned. 

5684. What is the red book ?—There were about 
half a dozen. 

5685, I have William Fitt, he was charged here 
1/. 2s. 6d., there is a pencil cross against him. I 
should like to see that red book ?—That pencil cross 
I imagine would be as a memo for me that he was 
one employed that I did not set on myself, and one 
of whom (there were some half a dozen of them) I 
had become suspicious. I had become suspicious of 
the men at the ‘*‘ Crown,’ those I bad not set on 
myself, and I believe they were what I should term 
rascals. I said to each one as I paid them, “ Will 
“ you swear that you were there and employed the 
“ whole time, and that you were in attendance,” and 
they each said yes. 

5686. Do you remember the case of any men coming 
to you or any individual man coming to you after the 
Saturday who had been on the Saturday, and saying 
that other people had received more money and they 
wanted some more money ?>—No. I beg your pardon 
there was one man whom [I tried to pay because [ 
did not believe those fellows who were at the “ Crown” 
deserved the 1/. 3s. 6d.; I believe they ought to 
have. been 19s. "When I commenced paying I tried 
to pass them with 19s. I think the first one—I think 
Fitt is the name—took it, and the others disputed it. 
I tried one man for a considerable time but he 
threatened to be boisterous, and I said, ‘Will you swear 
“ you were put on on the Saturday ?” consequently 
I paid him. I believe that William Fitt is the one 
who took the 19s., but afterwards came to me for 
the other 3s. 6d. I think he is a well known Con- 
servative, if I mistake not. Iam not certain that he 
is not a member of the Conservative association. 

5687. Have you any reason to believe he was 
employed on the other side ?—Yes. His was one of 
the names who I was told was employed when I 
was assisting in getting up the defence. 

5688. Have you prosecuted that inquiry any further 
as to whether he was or not >—No ; I presumed that 
would come out on the petition. 

5689. Have you prosecuted the inquiry any further 
as to whether he was employed by the Conservatives ? 
—No, I have made no further inquiry. I told you 


it came out when getting up the evidence for the ’ 


defence, and I was told by two or three witnesses, or by 
two or three persons who would have become witnesses, 
that this man was employed by the Conservatives. 

5690. Do you know the names of those people who 
told you ?—I do not know now, but it would be in 
the briefs prepared for the defence, and I daresay I 
told them. 

5691. Do you know of anybody else whom you 
have reason to believe was employed on both sides ?— 
Yes, I think there was a man of the name of 
Walter Hunt. 

5692. Walter Hunt >—Yes, I think so; he is said 
to have been employed by the Conservatives, and he 
was employed by me, and he came to the committee 
room over and over again, and he did carry out some 
circulars. 

5693. For you?—For me; but I learnt, on getting 
up the defence, that he had still attended to his 
master’s business. 

5694. And he put your circulars, as well as Mr. 
Stanley’s circulars, through the grating?—I was also 
informed he took 5s. to vote for Colonel Wilkinson, 
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5695. Who told you that ?—I heard that from Roe- 
buck. 

5696. Walter Hunt >—It may be Henry Hunt. 

(Mr. Goldney.) I see you have one Henry Hunt. 

5697. (Mr. Howard.) From whom was the 5s. 
taken ?—~[ understood it was at a public-house in Rose 
Lane. 

5698. What is the sign ?—I am noi certain; I 
think it is the “ Free Trade tavern.” 

5699. And that 5s. was given to him there ?—I[ 
was told so. 

5700. By anybody particularly >—No; he had a 
card with 5s. on it, 1 am told. It may be true; I 
give it for what it is worth. 

5701. (Mr. Goldney.) You have Henry Hunt, 19s. ? 
——My impression is it was Walter Hunt, but I am not 
certain. 

5702. Did you buy up any of the Conservative 
cards >—No; I had one presented to me that was got 
from. the Conservative committee room, or it was 
brought to me and stated to be got from there at 
20 minutes to 2. 

5703. On what day ?—On the election day ; the 
amount that wason it I cannot speak to. I passed it 
to a.trustworthy man, and sent it to the central com- 
mittee room. My own impression afterwards was 
that it was 12s. 6d.; another gentleman said 10s. 6d., 
another 8s., but which it was I cannot say. 

5704. There was the sum of money ?—There was 
the sum of money. The initials were “J. B.” which 
I presumed to be Mr. Baldry, the auctioneer. 

5705. Did you receive any instructions from Mr. 
Stevens as to buying up cards ?—Oh, no. 

5706. Did you know that it was done at all p—I 
have heard it rumoured since the petition; nothing 
more than that. 

5707. At all events you did not practise it at your 
committee room ?—No, certainly not. 

5708. Did you give your messengers instructions 
about going early to vote?—No, I didnot. On the 
morning of the election we had a number of friends 
who were coming to help us, and I said, after calling 
the roll: : 

5709. You called the roll that morning ?—I called 
the roll that morning. 

5710. Did all answer ?—They all answered. 

d711. There were 75 ?>—Yes. 

5712, Those you put on on the election day were 
besides the 75 ?—There were none that we put on on 
the election day besides the 75, with the exception of 
one, that I wish to state, 

5713. Then you called the roll in the morning, and 
you put the others on in the course of the day. ‘There 
must be more than 75 ?—They are all on that list. 

5714. What was the latest time on the polling day 
that you put anyone on ?—I do not think I put on but 
one. 

5715. What time of the day was that ?>—That was 
about. 1 o’clock, to watch a certain person whom we 
believed was corrupting the voters. 

5716. Who was that certain person ?—Mr. Taylor. 

5717. Who is he ?—A builder. 

5718. Connected with the first ward ?—He is; I 
believe his house is in the first ward. 

5719. (Mr. Howard.) Did you find out anything ? 
—He was continually flying from one part of the ward 
to another, and then to other wards. One messenger, 
who had been watching all the morning, had got tired 
out, and asked me to send another man, and another 
man was sent. 

5720. (Mr. Goldney.) What were the names of the 
messengers who watched him ?—One, I think, was 
Pearson. 

5721. (Mr. Howard.) Did you find anything out 
that Taylor had done? — The fact is, these men 
watched him from place to place, and wherever he 
went he saw them. I have no doubt he knew (I will 
not say he did) he was being watched ; therefore I 
hope that had an effect. 

5722. We want to know what he did; do you 
believe he did anything, and do you believe it upon 
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any reasonable ground ?—Only he is always supposed 
to be the man in the first ward who does that sort of 
thing. 

5723, Who does what ?>—Who does the buying up 
the votes ; he is always supposed to do it. I cannot 
vouch the statement. 

5724. You have heard of such a thing as buying up 
votes in the first ward ?—I have heard of it. 

5725. (Mr. Howard.) On both sides >—No. 

5726. Are you sure ?—There were rumours; I 
have no knowledge of it. 

5727. L ask you whether you have not heard, over 
and over again, that the practice has extended to both 
sides >—There are rumours all over the city. 

5728, Answer my question; have you not heard it 
as much on one side as on the other ?—No, I have 
not. 

5729. I have told you plainly what I wish to know; 
I will make this one final observation to you. Every 
person who has any complicity whatever which may 
subject him to pains and penalties ought to remember, 
while they have an opportunity of giving evidence, 
that they are to make before us a full and sufficient 
disclosure to the best of their ability, so that they 
may ask for that without which they are in consider- 
able danger, namely, a certificate of indemnity. I 
wish all voters who are or are not here may remember 
that,‘so that we may have the pleasure of indemnify- 
ing them ; and it wouid be a pleasure for us to do so. 
But if we do not get a full and complete disclosure 
from any witness, we are not entitled and not autho- 
rised to give the certificate. I take this opportunity 
of mentioning that again. I ask you, apropos of that, 
is it not true of both sides in the first ward there were 
rumours that there were votes to be had for money ? 
—There were rumours. 

5730. You believed it ?>—I have been asked, so that 
I believe it. 

5731. You believe it is true of both sides? — I 
believe the rumours are true to an extent. 

5732. Of both sides >—Well, there are always per- 
sons indiscreet, and I think this was somebody in- 
discreet. 

(Mr. Howard.) Somebody always to be bought. 

5733. (Mr. Goldney.) How many corruptible 
voters do you believe there are in your ward ; can you 
say °—I cannot say; I thought there would be some 
corruptible votes, but I was wholly astonished by the 
number stated yesterday. 

5734. (Mr. Howard.) What number did you think 
until you heard it yesterday; do not distinguish 
between sides ?>—You see I do not accept the term 
“ eolourable empioyment,” because I had no intention 
of corrupting a voter ; that I assure you on my oath. 
J heard there were large numbers, but I have no proof 
of it. 

5735. Did you not employ such a very large num- 
ber of persons that the employment was for some 
object other than the fair working of the machinery of 
the election ?—Well, sir, [ assure you . 

5736. Answer me ; it is in your interest you should 
answer me. I am sure you will, at least I believe you 
will, I want you to. You can scarcely believe, I 
think, can you, that all those men were wanted for 
the fair working of the election under your charge ? 
—I can believe that the greater portion of them were 
really wanted. I do not say that men at elections 
will work like slaves; I donot expect it. I have 
already explained to you that there were some few 
whom I looked upon as suspicious men that absented 
themselves. 

5787. It is really a short question; did you believe 
it at the time when you were putting on these men 
according to an authority given to you which did not 
control you? It did not fetter you; did not you 
believe they were put on for the purpose of securing 
the success of your candidate >—No, only for legiti- 
mate work. 

5738. You really mean us to believe that ?—I really 
The work of a ward in the city (I do 
not know what it may be in other places) would 
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astonish you. You would be astonished at the 
quantity of work there is to be done. So far as mes- 
sengers are concerned, it has already been admitted 
on the other side; one says his district could not be 
worked with less than 15 ; another says his could not 
be worked with less than 10 ; but one this morning 
said he believed that Mr. Stanley had under-rated 
what it could be done by, so that he shows 30 are 
necessary. I say all those on the election day were 
treated as watchers employed to walk about the wards 
to have an eye to see if any corrupt practice or in- 
timidation was going on, and if so to report to me. 

5739. Is it your conscientious belief that you had 
no one under you, any messengers or persons of that 
sort who were not necessary to work the machinery 
of the election ?—I had not, with the exception of a 
few who absented themselves. 

5740. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you any idea what 
proportion of the voters that voted in the first ward 
were employed by your party as messengers ?—I did 
not understand the question; if you will have the 
kindness to repeat it; I did not catch it. 

5741. It was simple enough ; you employed 52 
voters p—Yes. 

5742. Call that 50; how many people voted in 
your own ward ?—I cannot tell. 

5743. About 800, was it not ?---It is something over 
800 ; I believe it was a very heavy poll. 

5744, Say 850 ; that would be an interesting calcu- 
lation for you to make ?>—I have seen it, but I thought 
it was over 900 ; I knew it was a very heavy poll. 

5745. Call it 900; your voting power was about 
1,000 ?>—1,164; f think something like that. 

5746. Call it 950, and 50 messengers ?>—Yes. 

5747. Do you think that is a reasonable proportion ? 


' —I do not admit 50 messengers. 


5748. Seventy-five messengers, 52 of whom were 
voters ?—Many of them had been employed as 
watchers. 

5749. Employed, at all events ; call them bill-posters, 
if you like ?—TI should cal] the men employed watchers 
and messengers. 

5750. You have included them in that account ?— 
es: 

5751. Then there were 52 voters?—I have made 
them all employés. 

5752. What proportion of the number who voted 
do you think were employed by you ?—I cannot tell 
at the moment. 

5753. I will tell you ; out of every 19 that voted 
one man was employed by you ?—Yes. 

5754. Do you consider that a reasonable proportion 
in any sort of way for an election? Independently of 
those employed by the other side out of 19 who voted, 
one was employed by you >—That is possible. 

5755. (Mr. Howard.) Suppose it to be true, what 
do you think of it ?—It would appear on the face of 
it to look rather over the number. 

5756. Have you any doubt that it was ?—I have 
assured you that I had no corrupt intention. 

5757. I do not impute that. Mr. Goldney has 
given you the very best assistance to enable you to 
judge. What do you think of it now you have the 
statistics. You think it looks somewhat too many in 
number ?—I think it is a pity you want to employ a 
messenger at all, 

5758. Do not you think it was an extravagant 
employment ?—I did not think so at the time, 

5759. What do you think now that you are some- 
what in a position that makes it desirable you should 
judge. What do you think, now you are free of 
party spirit and party feeling, and have not any par- 
ticular object to achieve, what do you think of it 
now ?—I should like to be able to look the whole 
thing through. It seems a large employment, but 
there are many circumstances to cause large employ- 
ment. 

(Mr. Goldney.) Besides this number there were 
non-voters. 

5760. (Mr. Howard.) If there were any circum- 
stances which affected your ward at that time, pray 
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tell us the circumstances which made it necessary to 
employ a large number?—I had no clerks, so that 
some of these men, [ tell you, assisted the clerks. 

5761. Throw that into the calculation. Then say 
do you think the number was reasonable or un-+ 
reasonable, moderate or extravagant ?--I say it looks 
a large number, but I assure you, as I have done 
before, that I did not haye a single man more than 
was necessary. I have already said there were 
several who absented themselves. 

5762. (Mr. Goldney.) That is really your opinion 
now ?-—It is. 

5763. That in your ward there was not an exces- 
sive employment of voters p— There would be an 
excess, but still there were some half a dozen or per- 
haps eight that absented themselves, so that they would 
be excessive. 

5764. Besides the half a dozen and eight who 
absented themselves (that you were not responsible 
for), take the advantage of 10 as having been what 
we will call runaways. You think 65 employés were 
necessary to get up the election ?—I would not 
say necessary ; you hardly know what is necessary. 
If you go in to work a ward up you must do it 
thoroughly or you must leave it alone. 

5765. You must admit that the employment of 
messengers, even in your ward, was excessive. You 
do not admit it; you do not pretend to say that it 
was not ?—I do not admit it. 

5766. That is your view at all events >—Yes. 

5767. Have you heard who first began the setting 
on—the messenger trick—in the 1875 election? You 
have been getting up the brief for the defence, so that 
you must have some information on the subject. 

5768. (Mr. Howard.) It has been stated here 
distinctly that it was the Liberals who began it, and 
that the Conservatives adopted it in self defence ; 
the Commissioners want to find out P—TI kept strictly 
to my ward the whole week; I did not run here, 
there, and everywhere to see what was doing, and 
I give you what I employed from day to day. It 
appears to come from the evidence I have heard on 
the other side, that they had more than the number 
I had on the Tuesday, so that by their own evidence 
they show I had not begun it. 

5769. (Mr. Goldney.) The question I ask you is 
about your information at the present time. You 
have some considerable information as you have been 
getting up the brief for the respondents ; who do 
you now believe first commenced the messenger trick 
in the 1875 election ?—I do not admit that I com- 
menced the messenger trick at all. 

(Mr. Goldney.) I am not now suggesting you did. 

5770. (Mr. Howard.) We will not hold you re- 
sponsible for your party >—On that question I should 
say my opponents began it in my ward because they 
have admitted it. I say I did not begin the messenger 
trick at all. 

5771. According to you you never practised it ?>— 
The messenger trick ? 

5772. Yes —No, not as a trick. 

5773. What did you do it as?—As necessary to 
work the election. I employed men to do the work 
I had to be done. 

5774. (Mr. Goldney.) You have no hesitation in 
saying that if an election occurred to-morrow you 
would require 75 employés to work your ward ?— 
T should have more experience now than I had then ; 
I might perhaps do it with less. 

5775. With 74?—I do not say the number; at all 
events I should try. 

5776. How many do you think would reward your 
efforts >—I really cannot tell. 

5777. Do you think you could do with 65 ?—I 
should try as [ went along. 

5778. (Mr. Howard.) Let us give you the credit 
that you desire to take. Try and judge, from the light 
of your experience now, how many men if an election 
came next week you would put on ?—It would depend 
upon the time we should have to do it in. 

(Mr. Howard.) Take a fair and ordinary time. 
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(Mr. Goldney.) A week. 

5779. (Mr. Howard.) A week or nine days. 
What would you do now in justice to your agent, and 
in justice to the gentleman you represented and so on. 
What would you do as a man of business P—I should 
advise him to throw himself upon the city and not to 
have a messenger of any kind. 

780. Put it upon the hypothesis that he would; 
how many would you put now; would you do with 
half ?—I should do as on the last occasion, I should 
make a calculation as to what number I should employ. 

5781. Do you think you could manage with half 
the number?—I do not think I could have done 
without a single messenger myself. 

(Mr. Goldney.) That is not an answer. 

5782. (Mr. Howard.) 1 have a reason for asking 
you. Let us give the go by to the question of how 
many you had in the election of 1875. Supposing an 
election came next week, and it lasted a week or eight 
days, how many men would you think necessary now 
by your experience to put on in the first ward to 
work it effectively and properly, supposing you were 
going to win the election by honourable méans ?—No 
more than I found work for. 

5983. What is the number you would judge it to 
be ?—It would depend upon the circumstances. 

5784. Suppose it was the same as the last election ? 
—It would depend upon the circumstances. 

5785. I know that >—We might not have the same 
number of bills. 

5786. You might or might not. I am putting the 
case of an ordinary election where you have the 
ordinary work to do, a fair number of bills distributed, 
circulars to be delivered, the ordinary full work. 
Tell me now by your present experience what number 
you would consider necessary >—I tell you I should 
employ men as I went along, and I should not employ 
more than I found was necessary. 

5787. What would in your belief as a man of 
business be necessary, judging from your present 
experience and acting upon impressions now in 1875 ? 
—I should endeavour to do it as close as I could; I 
should have the same men. 

5788. What will you say again on that point. In 
justice to yourself, and if you will allow me to say so 
in justice to us, we do want to find out as much as we 
can. What do you put it at >—If I should say I could 


_work it with less, I should prove I employed more 


than was necessary before, 

5789. I think I cannot allow you to escape from 
the witness box, because that dilemma might be the 
result of your answering my question ?—I beg your 
pardon. 

5790. Do not you understand what I mean? You 
seem to have come to a sort of conclusion, that if you 
answered my question directly you would be in a 


, dilemma ; it would either show you put on a large 


number, or made an egregious blunder, _Never mind. 
the consequences, answer the question and tell me. 
I will take care of you ?—I believe you will. 

5791. The Commissioners will take care of every 
gentleman who comes into the witness box, and un- 
bosoms himself, and puts himself in the hands of the 
Commissioners for the sake of doing public justice. 
The Commissioners represent no party, and they know 
no party. Their object is to discover the truth, Do 
not be frightened by the idea of the dilemma you will 
be in if you answer the question ?>—When I tell you 
Lf have employed no more than I believe to be 
necessary. 

5792. We will consider that now. You know what 
the election was, how many men there were, and so 
on. Judging by the light of reeent events, do you still 
think that if an election came to-morrow, an ordinary 
election with full work, that you would employ ‘as 
many men?—I know I should have had more ex- 
perience, and I should endeavour to curtail it as much 
as possible, and that is all T ean say. I cannot. offer 
you any opinion as to how many less it could be done 
with. reg 


_be done in. 


5793. Do you think that you would employ the 
same number at another election that you employed 
last :—if I could do it without I should not. 

_ 5794. Will you tell me whether you believe now 
as things.stand that you could do it with less, or 
aa you be bound to have an equal staff ?—I admit 

ess. 

5795-6, How many less >—I have mentioned several 
who absented themselves. I was going to mention 
another name, only you put another question. 

(Mr. ieoiaaty. I gave you ten. 

(Mr. Howard.) 1 am not disposed to think you are 
not desirous to assist us. But between this and to- 
morrow you will have an opportunity of thinking it 
over. 

(Mr, M‘Mahon.) Or after luncheon. 

The proceedings were adjourned for a short time. 

5797. (Mr Howard.) We have only that one ques- 
tion for you to answer ?—Will you kindly repeat it, 
I think | have misunderstood you. 

5798. I think it very possible you have. I told 
you what I wanted to find out; you told us that 
although we think the number large, people on your 
side said that not more than the ordinary number 
were employed at elections. Now be it so for the 
sake of my question, but judging by your experience 
and judging now, supposing an election came next 
week, what I want to know is, whether or not you 
would put on 75 men again to do the fair work of an 
ordinary election such as that was ?—I should hardly 
consider that the fair work of an ordinary election ; 
there was a very short battle for a short time, and then 
if it were in my own business I should know what a 
number of skilled men could do, I should consider 
the material I had to do it with, and the amount of 
work that had to be done, and the time that it had to 
I should say for the same work I could 
not do with less than, say make it 65 instead of 75, 
which would be simply about the number that absented 
themselves. 

5799. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I do not like to interfere 
much in the matter, but are you aware that it is 
competent for us to refuse you a certificate if we are 
not thoroughly satisfied that you entirely unbosom 
yourself >—Yes, I am quite aware of that. 

5800. Then you have some respect for our judg- 
ment, I presume ?—I have certainly some respect for 
your judgment. 

5801. Do you think it at all likely, after all the 
evidence we have heard, and the admissions we have 
had addressed to us by everybody except by yourself, 
that. messengers were employediin excess, which you 
say is colourable, that you alone are to be credited 
in telling us that you did not employ more messengers 
than necessary >—You see, Sir 

(Mr. M‘ Mahon.) You must answer the question, I 
haye heard your arguments ; you have been arguing 
all this time instead of giving evidence. 

5802. (Mr. Howard. )You see, Mr. Robertson, I am 
sure we do not want to involve you in any difliculty, 
or to put you in any false position; we are not here for 
that; if we can see a way out of the difficulty we 
should be glad. I do not know whether you quite 
appreciate what we want. Other gentlemen who 
have given evidence have come to the conclusion that 
there was an immoderate employment of messengers 
on the last occasion; you have said for your own self 
you do not think there was, and that you only had 
the men you required to do the work substantially. 
I tell you honestly that I was rather. surprised to 
hear you say so, but still if that is your deliberate 
conviction there is an end of it so far. What I want 
to know is this, would you put the same number of 
men on again at a similar election if a similar election 
took place? : , 

(The Witness.) | have just said, 

5803. Cannot you answer that simple question, 
would you or would you not, Your own convictions 
in your own mind one way or the other are the 
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materials upon which you would conclude whether 
you would or not. I have no right to ask you, I think, 
what were your reasons, but I have a right to ask 
you to give me your conclusions ; what do you think ? 
You are the best judge ?—If I had the same amount 
of work to do ? 

5804. Would you really have the same number of 
men?—I should. I should say as to my experience, 
perhaps, that if {an election were to occur again, I 
should endeavour to be more cautious than I was on 
the last occasion. 

5805. (Mr. iM‘Mahon.) Would you employ more 
men or not ?—I should not employ more. 

5806. (Mr. Howard.) Would you employ as many ? 
—IfI had the same amount of work and I could not 
get better men I should, and if I had the same things 
to contend with. 

5807. (Mr. Goldney.) What do you mean by “the 
“ same things to contend with” ?—There was a con- 
siderable opposition, and very large quantity of bills, 
I never saw so many distributed, and we were re- 
quested as they came down from the central commitice 
room to get them distributed as much as we could 
all over the ward. 

5808. You said there was a strong opposition ?— 
Jt cuts in every way. 

5809, What do you mean by “strong opposition ” ? 
I think perhaps that is not a proper word. 

5810. You used it?—A sharp contest, I ought 
to say. 

5811. Did not you mean when you said a “ strong 
“ opposition,” that you thought a great number of 
messengers were being put on on the other side? 
J had no idea of the number. 

5812. Does not that materially guide your judg- 
ment in calculating the number that you put on 
yourself ? 

58138. (Mr. Howard.) Would you put on the same 
number if another election occurred or not ? Is it not 
in this way that the Conservatives would put on a 
large number and you would be bound to do the same, 
Is not that the reason ?—No, it isnot. TI believe after 
such an inquiry as this everyone will endeavour to do 
without them altogether, 

5814. I have a most sincere desire to serve you. I 
have exhausted the question to enable you to give 
us an answer, and J have not succeeded in getting 
you to understand what I mean, and [ am afraid my 
brother Commissioners. have not?—I am afraid I 
misunderstand you. 

5815. I will ask you now, lastly, whether, if an 
election occurred next week, you would again de- 
signedly and intentionally put on as many men as you 
did last time for the purpose of only doing the fair 
work of the election in your ward ?—I should not if 
it occurred with the present register, because I should 
know more what there is to do. 

5816. If you would not put on as many with the 
present register, how many fewer would you put on ? 
—I do not believe it would be possible for me to do 
the work with less than 60, the work I did. 

5817, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Would you like to get a 
certificate of exemption, Mr. Robertson ?—I should, 

5818. Or would you prefer being left in the hands 
of the Attorney-General ?—I should prefer to get a 
certificate of exemption. I have endeavoured all [ 
possibly can to give you the truth, and I do not know 
of anything that I have concealed from you. Hvery 
penny I expended I accounted for to Mr. Stevens. 
I did not destroy the list of the messengers or any- 
thing of the kind. Ihave had no wish to conceal 
anything. : 

5819. (Mr. Howard.) You stood for the municipal 
election, 1 think P—T did. 

5820. How many men did you employ then ?—I do 
not know anything about it. 

5821. You paid for it, 1 suppose ?—No, I did not. 

5822. (Mr. Goldney.) Who paid for it ?>—I do not 
know. 
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5823. (Mr. Howard.) You do not know that ?>—No. 

5824. (Mr. Goldney.) Who asked you to stand ?— 
I should explain this.° 

(Mr Goldney.) Answer the question. 

5825. (Mr. Howard.) In the first place, did the 
election cost you money or not out of your own 
pocket ?—It did not. 

5826. You can tell me-in two words who paid for 
it P—I cannot tell you. 

5827. Have you never heard ?—I have never heard. 

5828. (Mr. Goldney.) Who put you in nomination ? 
—I really cannot tell you. 

5829. Did you know you were nominated ?—I 
knew I was nominated, but I never expected to go to 
the poll. 

5830. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean to say that 
after that honour was conferred upon you you did not 
inquire who was to pay for it ?—I did not seek the 
honour. Iwas nominated, and before the poll I believed 
my name would be withdrawn. 

5831. You found yourself in the position of a town 
councillor, and it did not occur to you that a great 
many expenses must have been incurred in that 
election ?>—I told those who requested me to stand the 
contest that I had not been nominated by my own wish, 
and I was not a wealthy man, and having a family of 
young children I did not feel justified in going to a con- 
test, and I should not do it. The question was put, “If 
“ it costs you no money will you as a hearty Liberal 
“ stand the contest ?” I said “ Certainly.” 

5832. It was ® political contest >—Well, they are 
all political contests for the town councilmen. 

5833. You did not pay r—No, I believe the contest 
on my side was perfectly honourable—I did not pay a 
single penny. 

5834. (Mr. Goldney.) And the other side >—That 
I cannot say. 

5835. (Mr. Howard.) What do you believe? It is 
quite fair for you to say. Was it corrupt in your 
belief >—There were reports, but I would not give 
any credence to them, I would not say that I believed 
it correct. 

5836. Do you say you believe them to be incorrect ?>— 
When you gentlemen know who was opposing me on 
the Conservative side you would think it would have 
been impossible for me to have been elected. 1 was 
simply opposing Sir Samuel Bignold, who was standing 
the contest with another councillor, and there was 
every opportunity for him to carry in the other man. 

5837. Are we to understand that your belief is the 
other side were corrupt ?>—No, I should think there 
was no occasion for it. . 

5838. Goa little further if you can. If you cannot 
do not. Were they in your belief corrupt or not ?—I 
believe I heard they were. The information I have 
was simply rumour. I would not pay any attention to 
it in any way but as rumour. 

5839. You do not think it was anything but 
rumour ?—I do not think there was the slightest 
occasion for it. 

5840. That is not an'answer exactly. Tellme like a 
man now, not as between party and party, for there 
are no parties here ?—I believe as far as that election 
was concerned the other side was free. 
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5841. You did not complain >—No. 

5842. Every clean election we can get anything 
about we shall only be to happy. I am afraid we 
cannot get any further with you, Mr. Robertson, on the 
one point I was pressing you about. However you 
would put on the same number of men substantially ? 
—Substantially. 

5843, Just think it over and see if that were 
done by you and imitated in the other wards of the 
borough whether it would not be likely to lead to 
some mischief. Just think it over?—Would you 
allow me to make one observation in answer to that ? 
The first ward has always been considered a very 
Conservative ward, therefore it requires extra 
assistance to work it up. 

5844. No, I cannot see that. If you put that to me 
with the view to persuading me that you are right in 
your answer and that I am wrong in my judgment, I 
tell you frankly you will not succeed; I do not 
consider that is the test. I am endeavouring to 
treat you with perfect fairness. It is my desire 
to get you out of what I think is a dilemma ?—I feel 
it is. 

5845. ‘The test is as to what is the machinery that 
you‘have to administer in the election on your own 
side—not with regard to the other side, but your own 
side. You know it now, you have done it in the 
election of 1875. Iask you whether you would do 
with the same number of men; do not bother yourself 
with the other party. . What would you do like an 
honest man, a business man, having charge of the 
ward ?—I tell you under the same circumstances 
I was then placed in I should employ 60 or 65 
messengers. 

5846. The circumstances were not special. You do 
not tell us anything to show that they were very 
special circumstances. There is always work to 
be done ?>—It was a very sharp contest, and the 
other side were employing a very large number of 
men. 

5847. A sharp contest with both candidates mean- 
ing to go to the poll, and meaning business. In what 
other sense >——-They employed a large number of men 
on the other side. : 

5848. Is not that the secret of the whole thing? 
is not that why you think that the employment of 
as many as 75 persons was necessary, because the 
other side had done it?—I assure you that I did 
not doit with that purpose or with any corrupt in- 
tention. . 

5849. I do not think I can make myself plainer to 
you so that you can appreciate my view ?—I believe 
you have done all you can to get a fair statement from ~ 
me, and I have endeavoured to give you that which is 
honest and truthful. 

5850. You may, if you please, take the opportunity 
of saying any other few words you like early next 
week when you are called. I believe you have some 
little trouble at home, so do not do it at any personal 
inconvenience. Communicate with the Secretary, and 
let him know when it is convenient to come, and 
think it over in the meantime how you would treat 
another election ?—I will, Sir. 


Mr. WARNER WRIGHT sworn and examined, 


’ 5851. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are a solicitor, I 
believe >—Yes, 

5852. How long have you been in practice asa 
solicitor >—Rather more than three years. 

5853. Not longer?—I was only admitted in 
Michaelmas term 1869. 

5854. To whom were you bound apprentice ?—I 
was articled to Mr. Isaac Bugg, now known as Mr. 
Bugg Coaks. 

5855. What were his politics?—He was then a 
member of the firm of Miller, Son, and Bugg, who 
generally were employed as agents for the Liberal 
candidates when there was an election. 


5856. Then while you were apprenticed to him, I 
suppose, whenever occasion arose you assisted the 
Liberal party >—I did as I was told at elections, and 
I did oppose the other side. 

5857. That was your duty ?—Yes. 

5858. (Mr. Howard.) Acting as the clerk ?— 
Merely that. ‘ 

5859. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At the last election, I 
understand you were one of the managers >—No, I 
do not think it right to call me a manager. 

5860. You are returned in this list before me as a 
Conservative ward manager?—I may explain that 
the day following Colonel Wilkinson’s arrival in 
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Norwich, Mr. Gilbert asked me if I would be a 
manager. I had had quite enough to do with the 
last election, and I did not wish to have anything 
more to do with elections. In conversation with 
people, I heard it said, “This will be a very hard 
“ fight. You know St. Paul’s district very well; we 
** think it is your duty to assist us so far as you can 
“ in St. Paul’s.” I said, “I will go as a volunteer, 
« J will not be an agent.” I was sent to a committee 
room, and that fact constituted me an agent against 
my declared wish. 

5861. Did you make any return of persons em- 
ployed ?—Yes, I did in a little bookwhich I have here. 

5862. You have the original book ?—Yes. 

5863. Did you make a return copied from that 
book 2—No, I sent the book itself. 

5864. Allow me to look at it ?—Certainly. (The 
book was handed to the Commissioners.) Any ex- 
planation that you may wish, if you will return it to 
me, I will give you. is 

5865. You were then, as I see, supposed to be 
one of the Conservative managers in the seventh 
ward ?—I was divisional agent for the 14th polling 
district. 

5866. Now, how many persons had you employed 
under you ?—About 240. 

5867. What were they ?>—Messengers. 

5868. Ward messengers ?—Yes. 

5869. Are their names to be found in this book ? 
—Their names are to be found in the book in 
alphabetical order, ard the number on the register, 
and the amount each person received. 

5870. I see you have been very careful to preserve 
the book ?—Directly after the election was over, 
Mr. Gilbert asked me for the account showing how 
much J wanted. He pressed me to make up my 
accounts. ‘I sent him the book just as it was. When 
I heard the Commission was coming down, I said, 
“ T shall be obliged if you will let me have the book 
‘so that I may produce it myself if it is asked 
SOfoR? 

5871. How many persons, do you say, were em- 
ployed as messengers ?—240. I think it is made up 
at the end. I made it up last night. I had not till 
last night any idea of the number. 

5872. What did you pay the messengers ?—At the 
rate of 3s. 6d. each day, except the election day, on 
which day they were paid 5s. 

5873. (Mr. Goldney.) What is the voting power ? 
—I think in the 14th division 700. 

5874. Gross >—Gross electoral power ; but a great, 
many men were sent up to me to put on from the 
15th division, and you will easily see which are the 
15th division men by the numbers. 

5875, If I understand this book there were 233 
employed ?—I had not the book to refer to. I said 
240 for the sake of round numbers. 

5876. Now, had you had large experience before 
in any of ‘the parliamentary elections ?—Ever since 
I was an articled clerk to Mr. Coaks I have had 
something to do with every election, one side or the 
other. 

5877. How many mien did you employ on the 
Saturday ?—I was not down there. I did not go on 
Saturday at all, I will explain. 1 did not consent 
to act as a divisional agent till the Monday. I then 
saw young Mr. Gilbert, and I said, “I have been 
“ considering this matter, and you can tell your 
“ brother if I can do any good in St. Paul’s parish 
“he may command my services.” Subsequently I 
had from Mr. Gilbert a message, I think, to ask if I 
would act in the way I proposed. I then asked 
“Mr. Gilbert whether there was anything doing, by 
which I meant to say, “‘ Were there any messengers 
« there?” He said, “No, we are not going to 
“‘ employ any messengers at all more than absolutely 
“ sufficient to work the election.” Isaid, “From my 
experience it is absolutely unnecessary for me to go 
down to the ward.” I did not go until the Monday. 
I dhen went and asked outside whether there was 
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anything doing, and I got the same reply. I did not 
go into the ward. I knew it would be simply a waste 
of time, as I should be badgered by people asking 
whether I would set them on, and I should have to 
say, “ I have nothing for you to do.” On Wednesday 
Mr. Gilbert said he had no farther instructions. I 
felt from the rumours and observations I had heard 
made that we were fast losing the election, and that 
the election was being thrown away simply from the 
way in which the Liberals were putting on messengers. 
I said it is merely throwing Colonel Wilkinson’s 
money into the gutter to allow the Liberals to have 
the whole control of this; for what is the consequence, 
if the Liberals win the election, when it is over they 
will say, “Oh, it was perfectly pure. The people are 
** all Radicals, and as for you there is no Conservatism 
“in the place.” On the Wednesday I went down, 
and on my own responsibility 1 went to the com- 
mittee room, and every man that came to me I put 
him on. 

5878. Without reference to whether he was a voter 
or not?—It was merely this. I will tell you the 
system on which the messengers were put on, as far 
as I can. A man comes into your room, and he says, 
** Please, sir, give us a job.” 

5879. You put him on without reference to whether 
he was a voter or not?—I will tell you the system 
on which I did manage the messengers. I go to 
the committee room, or the room appointed for my 
own use. I had with me two well-known men of the 
district, namely, Frank Widdows and Mr. Samuel 
Severn. These men were with me for the purpose 
of assisting me to prevent any personation, and as 
far as possible, to prevent us employing any Radicals. 
When a man came in he would generally say, ‘‘ Please 
“ can you give us a job,” or something like that. 
I should say, “ What is your name?” he would then 
say hisname. I would say, “‘ What parish do you live 
in ?” and he would say the parish. I would have a 
register before me, I would turn the numbers over and 
find out his name, If I found his name was on the 
register 1 would say to him, ‘ Well, I cannot put you 
“on to-day, but you may have two days,” because I 
could see he was a voter. If he was not on the 
register I should make some excuse for not employing 
him. 

5880. If he was not ?—I should not have employed 
him. 

5881. (Mr. Howard.) You wanted a voter ?>—We 
go on in this way. As a rule men, come to be em- 
ployed whose political proclivities we agree with. 
Ifa man cannot get on on one side, he then goes over 
to the other side, and if he cannot get on at all he 
will not vote at all, Itis to prevent them not voting 
I put them on. 

5882. (Mr. M‘Makhon.) You took what I may say 
seems to be a very wise course. Now of 233 mes- 
sengers employed by you, 212 were voters >—There 
were at least 212 voters, and I believe the majority 
is rather more than that ; I think even 221 were voters. 

5888. There are non-voters ?—Yes, for that pur- 

pose perhaps I put them down as non-voters, because 
I could not satisfy myself whether their names were 
such as the names to be found on the register. ‘There- 
fore I have given them the benefit of the doubt in 
that respect. Some of them were non-voters, because 
the persons who acted in that district had employed 
men in the beginning of the week who were not 
voters. They wanted the work done, but not to get 
votes. 
5884. Upon the whole you think that out of 233 
employed by you as messengers more than 212 were 
voters ?—I should think I had not on my list 10 who 
were not voters. 

5885. What was the net voting power in that 
district ?—714. If you will turn to the end of that 
book you will see a memorandum I made in pencil - 
you will see for polling district No. 14, 700, 
division 15, 660. I had a great many men brought 
up to me from the 15th division to put on. They 
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were brought up by the agent of that district. I was 
asked to put them on which I did, and entered the name. 

5886, Who was at the head of the 15th division >— 
Say part of the 15th division.. I think the agent for 
the 15th division employed about 50 messengers ; 
he will come before you and he will be able to explain 
what he did. 

5887. Then we may say the whole of them were 
for the 14th division ?—Well, I should say out of the 
14th division there were about 180 voters; as mere 
guess work that would be about the proportion. 

5888. That would be 18 in every 70, for the voters 
180 against 700 ?>—Yes, that will be about it. 

5889. Of course I need not ask you, Mr. Wright, 
whether that was not an excessive colourable employ- 
ment of messengers ?—Oh, certainly, it was quite a 
colourable employment. 

5890. (Mr. Howard.) Intentional ?—It was done 
with the intention to try and win and to counteract 
the effect of what was being done on the other side. 
Those were the only means by which I thought I had 
a possibility of winning. 

5891. Did you believe that the Liberals had begun 
the “ setting on ”?—It was not a matter of belief, it 
was a matter of absolute certainty. We sent a man of 
our own to the “ Golden Dog” to ask with the view of 
finding out whether it was right, and he informed us 
of what was being done, in fact one or two men told us. 

5892. (Mr. Gioldney.) What was the name ?—I 
cannot tell you the name. 

5893. (Mr. MiMahon.) On your side there was no 
pretence of acting within the spirit of the law at 
all ?—There was not the slightest idea of justifying it 
in that way. The employment was made in this way. 
_ Any such employment is good until it is challenged, 
and so for the matter of the election, so far as the 
returning officer is concerned, it wasa perfectly good 
vote. The way it has generally been regarded is this. 
You get a man’s vote and then you get your candidate 
declared to be elected. Then you let the other side go 
to the expense of inquiry. If you ask for a scrutiny 
it is not much chance of being challenged. There are 
about 12,000 voters, and if they went to the expense 
of a scrutiny there is taking down the depositions and 
the subpoenas and bringing the witnesses into court 
which would cost about 3. per head. That would 
necessitate an expenditure of 36,000/. to get the seat, 
which no one would do. 

5894. (Mr. Howard.) It is a most interesting thing ? 
—I know the same calculations were made on the 
other side as what I now tell you, because after Mr. 
Justice Lush had given his decision in this case I was 
walking down to Thorpe Station talking with Mr. 
Hunter, a very active man on the other side. I said, 
« What a pity it was that Breese, Bennett, and Mr. 
“ Kent, instead of trying to justify, did not make a 
“ clean breast of it.” He agreed with me it was a 
pity they had not done so. I then explained to him 
what I told you. He admitted there and then that 
that was the presumption and calculation that they 
themselves made when they employed voters. 

5895. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you think that the 
Ballot Act has made more easy that practice of 
corruption ?>—Well the Ballot has made it much more 
difficult to put in force because we have to trust to 
chance; but as arule I take it in this way, 75 per cent. 
of men employed as messengers will vote the way 
their employment goes, because they come there of their 
own free will and they are not sent for, and really wish 
to vote if they can be paid for their services. But 
25 per cent, of rogues and scamps you get on each 
side. Each party has to bear that and I think it 
about squares itself. 

5896. As a judicious manager you take it for 
granted that 75 would vote on the side on which 
they were employed ?—Certainly, 

5897. I do not like to oceupy time. by going through 
the various names, but the Commissioners would like to 
have those names before them, so that they may ask 
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further about it >—I brought up that book on purpose 
that you might keep it. 

5898. (Mr. Howard.) Does this book contain the 
names of all the messengers r—It contains the name 
of every person I paid. You will see the amount of 
the expenditure ; and we get a pretty good deal of 
work for our money. 

5899. Does it contain the names of all you really 
employed ?>—The name of every person, and it con- 
tains also names of every peeson to whom I paid 
money, and for committee rooms or what not, or any 
confidential services, such as Mr. Widdows and Mr. 
Severn. 

5900. For personation ?—Personation. 

5901. Were they your personation agents P—They 
were my own personal personation agents. One per- 
son, young Blythe, who was not a voter, received 31, 
and he said on the next election he should go over to 
the other side if he was not better treated. I said he 
was not worth 2d., and he was perfectly at liberty to 
do so. I think as to a man like that, after being 
treated so liberally, you could not rely upon his 
promise to vote. 

5902. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are the names in this book 
chiefly those of messengers ? I find, for instance, John 
Cooper, 5s.,Frederick Crane, 5s. Are those messengers ? 
—All messengers. \ 

5903. Then I find James Culley, and then Thomas 
Culley, jun., per T, C., 37, Would he be a personation 
agent >No; he came on as information clerk. We 
got a great deal of information from his father, and as 
I could not employ the father I remunerated him in a 
second-hand manner through the son. 

- 6904. The son is not a voter ?—He is only 16. 

5905. Did you pay the father his part?—Yes ; I 
gave him the money a day or two after the election 
was over. 

5906. Then there is John Dix, 1/.?—That man 
was, I think, a scamp. He was paid for lending his 
horse and cart to drive round the fifth ward during 
the election day, and for driving up voters. I do not 
think that man was acting straightforwardly in the 
election, and if I could see his ballot paper I believe I 
should find he has voted for the other side. There is 
a certain clique in my division ; they pretend to be 
on one side, and they go systematically on the other. 
John Dix is one of such men. 

5907. Have you any reason to suppose that ?~-I 
cannot say exactly. 

5908. Tell us what you think ?—I do not exactly say 
what I have in my mind. I may. be doing an injustice 
to somebody. 

5909. Give me a reason ?=—There is a great deal of 
jealousy concerning Tom Cubitt, a most invaluable 
man to the Conservatives, because he knows every- 
body. It comes out of the municipal elections. I 
think Mr. Tom Cubitt carried through Mr. Stanley as 
town councillor for the seventh ward against a. clique 
of men, one of whom was Dix. Mr. Stanley would 
not employ any messengers, and would not consent to 
any payment being made for messengers, and these 
men were disappointed of the market which they 
generally expect to make from municipal elections ; 
therefore they said they owed a grudge to Tom Cubitt, 
and they would try to make it up in that way, and so 
throw us over. 

5910. (Mr, Howard.) So as to doubly punish you ? 
—So as to doubly punish us. Of course they will be 
had before you, and you will be able to learn how far 
my suspicions are correct. . 

5911. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) For instanee, under the 
letter KE, there are five names given, and you have 
marked them all 8s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 8s. 6d,, 12s., and 5s, 2 
— And the numbers in the margin are the numbers on 
the register. 

5912. Those, I suppose, are messengers ?-—They are 
all messengers’ except when you see rather a large 
amount against them. és 

5918. They are all marked voters. Again I find, 
under the letter F., five persons with reference figuresto 
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the register, all marked for 5s.; those are also, I sup- 
pose, messengers ?—Hvery one with a small amount 
is merely employed as a messenger. 

5914. I see all you claimed are voters, John King, 
William King, and H. J. Kent ?—Yes ; you may rely 
pretty well on the accuracy of my return. 

5915. Now, Mr. Wright, you are going to leave us 
this paper ?—I have no copy of it. 

5916. If you like you shall have a copy ?—I do 
not want one. 

5917. Do you say all these persons who are named 
here were employed by you ?—Every one of them. 

5918. And paid the sums marked ?——Paid by me. 

5919. The greater proportion, as I have said, were 
voters ?—I tried to get every voter. 

5920. You did not care for people who were not 
voters ?—No, I would not have them knowingly ; but 
some of them were put on before I went down. 

5921. Are you aware of any other expenditure in 
your ward for corrupt purposes beyond the employ- 
ment of these messengers ?—Not on the part of the 
Conservatives. 

5922. | mean on the part of the Conservatives; 
are you aware at all, by knowledge or rumour, of any 
other improper expenditure ?—There were the divi- 
sional agents in other parts of the same ward who 
were doing the same things, but beyond that I do not 
think there was a penny expended which was not 
included in their returns. To my knowledge I never 
heard of any. 

5923. (Mr. Howard.) Did you hear of any im- 
proper practices at different times on the Liberal side ? 
—I am glad you put me that question. I do not think 
the lists put in by Mr. Stevens honestly include every 
name that was employed on the Liberal}side. I 
believe Mr. Stevens has told you, what he believes to 
be the fact, that such names do include all the returns 
he has received ; but Iam told that it is the practice on 
the Liberal side to go round to different supporters on 
whom they can rely, publicans and shopkeepers, and 
say, if you know of anyone friendly to the cause who 
you think is all right, you can put him on for a day 
or two, and bring the men to us subsequently. I 
merely mention this as a common current rumour, 
but I cannot say I have been able to prove it by evi- 
dence. Iam told, and as I mentioned to this gentle- 
man I was going to allude to him to-day in Court, 
he said he should make a point of attending in Court. 

5924. Is the gentleman here ?—Yes, Mr. Clowes. 
T am told he is the private and confidential clerk of 
Mr. Colman, and all these outside paymerits are 
arranged by him and settled by him. That is merely 
a rumour; I do not pretend to vouch for its accuracy, 
but I heard it. You asked me for rumours; I tell 
you it so as to give Mr. Clowes an opportunity of 
saying whether it is true or not. Then there is a 
most active man in the seventh ward named Gardiner, 
a rag merchant, who was very active on Mr. Colman’s 
and Mr. Tillett’s behalf. 

- 5925. (Mr. Goldney.) That is 1874 that you are 
alluding to?—This last time, this last election he 
employed all the cabs from the “ Bull,” and I believe 
in the presence of Mr. Tillett a butcher in that 
neighbourhood threatened that unless he gave him 
all his cabs he would destroy his trade at the house ; 
and he paid him 20. for each cab instead of 1/., which 
is the ordinary regulation price for the election day. 
Now this man, Mr. Gardiner, I am told, is very active 
in getting up voters, and the way he can do it is, he 
van easily pay them himself and not charge them at 
all to the candidates ; but as he supplies Mr. Colman 
with his rags, instead of charging him with 5f. a ton, 


. he charges him with 57. 10s. 2 ton. 
(Mr. Womersiey.) Asan employé of Mr. Colman I 


hope you will thoroughly and searchingly inquire into 
every particular, so that you may get the true state- 
ment, and the true statement only, in that affair, 

» (Mr. Howard.) 1 think everybody must have seen 
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that the Commissioners do not allow anything to 
escape their notice which is worth taking notice of. 
Whatever feeling may be shown on either side will not 
affect our judgments in the least. We shall investi- 
gate that amongst other things, and we shall see what 
there is in it. If there is anything in it-it will speak 
for itself. If there is not, I was going to say, somuch 
the better ; but the witness, in answer to my question 
(he has not volunteered it), is giving us strictly his 
opinion that such a state of things may possibly exist. 
But he has most distinctly stated that he has not in 
any way got evidence for it nor vouched for it; but 
still, as it has been alluded to, we must have it in- 
quired into, As a general rule one does not like to 
see a witness interrupted in his evidence, but when a 
gentleman happens to be here representing his prin- 
cipal I am not very much surprised at a little feeling. 
I say again, I think you have been frank towards the 
Commission in giving what you believe to be the 
truth. 

(The Witness.) Mr. Womersley is perfectly justified 
in speaking out. He is a very energetic man on his 
side. J only wish we had him on our side. In addi- 
tion to that it is also rumoured that this man Gardiner 
got a quantity of voters, I have heard it mentioned 
from numbers varying from seven up to 50, and kept 
them for a week in meat and drink and lodging at one 
of the taverns. I think it is the “ Woman Laden-with 
Mischief” ; it is generally spoken of as the “ Mischief” 
tavern. 

5926. If yours is a true story it is not an inap- 
propriate name ?—! think my informant in that case 
was Mr. Severn. 

5927. (Mr. Goldney.) Who is he ?—He is a Con- 
servative publican in St. Paul’s. He was one of my 
personation agents in my own room. 

5928. (Mr. Howard.) Is he a man who would be 
likely to know it?—He is a very respectable old 
gentleman and a man not used to make rash state- 
ments, and being a publican, he would hear it in this 
way. People would come io get refreshments at his 
house, and would talk of it among themselves. Then 
there is also another man in St. James’, a very active 
man, who, I am told, this time had a sort of indirect 
commission to get votes. You will still understand 
that I cannot vouch for the truth of it. That isa 
Mr. Samuel Hall Wiley. I am told he was sent for 
by the candidates or Mr. Colman up to Carrow; that 
when he -got there he was so pleased with his treat- 
ment he said he would come back and do all he could 
to get Mr. Tillett’s return secured; and when he did 
come back he worked like a slave in getting voters ; 
and I am told he put them on in this sort of second- 
hand commission way. I cannot prove any of these 
cases. I took a very active part in getting up the 
petition, and these rumours came to me ; but when 
you see men about such a time they think they are 
going to be dragged into the witness box. They will 
not say anything, especially if warm partisans. If they 
think they are going to let a friend in they will not. 

5929. If you call a witness in an ordinary case you 
must accept his statement, you must take him as you 
find him very much, but it is desirable people should 
know that under this Commission no such privilege 
can be allowed. When they get here they must make 
a full disclosure, or else, if we believe in the existence 
of these corrupt practices, and they do not disclose them, 
we cannot give them a certificate. We shall have to 
leave them to the pains and penalties of the statute, but 
itis avery essential difference. The object the Com- 
missioners have in view is different, and every man who 
states the whole truth will get a certificate >—Another 
information reached me which really contradicts the 
statement of Mr. Stevens, only I must say I should 
prefer having heard Mr. Stevens on his oath, I believe 
that those statements were made rashly and without 
having due weight given to them at the time. Mr. Ste- 
vens said nothing was paid to anybody for boards. 
All I know is that people in my district distinctly 
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alleged that each man got as much pay for putting 
a board up as if he was a messenger. 

5930. I think I did understand Mr. Stevens to say 
as much, but can you give me no names of people ? 
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—I can tell you the name of the man who made the 


boards. There is a man of the name of Rix, “ Coach 
and Horses” inn 


Mr. G. A. Stevens recalled. 


5931. (Mr. Howard.) I did so understand you, 
Mr. Stevens ?—Yes, that not one sixpence has been 
paid, promised, or asked for in connexion with any 
board in the city of Norwich. 


5932. I thought I would repeat the question ?—I 
am much obliged to you. 


Mr. Warner Wrieut recalled. 


5933. (Mr. Howard.) You have given us a name 
or two ?—i gave you the name of Mr. Rix, who made 
them, who possibly might be able to tell you whether 
he paid anything. There was also a man of the name 
of Gilbert in Duke Street, made them. 

5934. Do you know the names of any men who 
exhibited them for reward ?—I was mentioning it to 
aman to day. When I was getting up the brief he 
said he could bring me proof that a great district in 
Heigham was paid for. 

5935. What was his name ?—I met him in coming 
to the court to day, and I asked his name ; it is 
Benjamin Stebbings, Adelaide Street, Heigham, and 
he said the sexton of the parish could prove that 
voters were paid in that district for exposing 
boards. 

5936. Any other ?—There are some other names I 
put down in the memoranda with regard to getting 
up evidence, all which papers Mr. Gilbert has. 

5937. You can hand them to us again?—I will 
look through them again and see if I can find those 
memoranda, and let you know. 

5988. Does that end the information you have to 
give us? +~— About corruption at the 1875 election. 
1 think that about exhausts the rumours one hears. 

5939. Was there any rumour of any other form of 
corruption than that you have mentioned ?—No, I do 
not think there was. There were one or two cases of 
direct bribery which you will find set out in the 
proofs on our brief on the petition; you will have 
all the facts stated there. 

5940, Do you know anything of your own know- 
ledge about them?—I went down to the place to 
inquire after them. 

5941. Tell me then, Pouce, to which place >—It 
was in St. James’ I am alluding to. I thought it 
perhaps better not to allude further to names, because 
that is one of the worst districts in the city, and men 
think no more of perjuring themselves there than 
kissing their hands. I thought it much better you 
should be able to call these men and summon them 
before they know what our evidence is, and then they 
would not be able to contradict it. You should just 
hear their statement. 

5942, (Mr. Goldney.) Are those contained in the 
statements put in with the Secretary —I should think 
they are put in; they are on the brief. Now I am on 
the voters I would wish to draw the Commissioners’ 
attention to this. A great stress is laid on the number 
of non~voters employed by the Liberal side. I would 
ask you to consider that as next door to nothing. A 
man will say, “ Iam a voter, but if you put my son on 
“ and give him a job, you shall have my vote.” Very 
often that is done, and you have a case before Mr. 
Justice Brett in which such a condition was made by 
one of the people they employed. 

5943. It is obvious such a thing might be done >—I 
believe very often a person has a friend or relative or 
son put on to oblige him. There is the current phrase, 
“If you oblige me I will oblige you.” 

5944. Do you believe that was done on the Liberal 
side ?—Certainly. 


5945. Did you do it yourself ?—Yes, I did it my- 
self; I had a letter from the Ziphells to say that they 
had ‘always supported our side, and that their sons had 
nothing to do, and they would be obliged if I put them 
on. 

5946. (Mr... Howard.) Does that exhaust the 
catalogue of impurity ?—It is very difficult to exhaust 
it. Ever y little dodge one can adopt to get a vote is 
adopted. 

5947. On both sides ?—I do not think we are one 
whit better or worse than the Radicals. I only claim 
credit for ourselves that we never go and boast after- 
wards about purity. What always makes us so savage 
is that when they win they always declare that they 
have not spent a penny in corruption or anything of 
that sort, when we know they have. 

5948. Now about 1874, is there any reason to 
suppose the same sort of thing went on then ?>—No 
doubt ; that is the first time I heard it. 

5949. When did you first make the acquaintance of 
the messenger trick yourself ?—Until 1874 I never 
took any active part. J may now say, in 1874 when 
Iwent down to St. Paul’s district I was positively 
swamped with men wanting to be put on, 

“5950. What ward would that represent ?—The same 
division. J was positively swamped with men, but I 
would not do it, and left the place. The first day and 
the second day I only put on three; however, they 
still kept coming, and we had them employed four 
days before the election. In fact, I disliked the ope- 
ration so much that I did one day sit down and write 
a letter to Mr. Patteson that I would have nothing 
more to do with the election, It struck me that this 
employment of messengers had the effect of wholesale 
bribery. I did not send that letter; I concluded, 
“ If both Conservatives get in there will be a petition, 
“ and if both Liberals get in there will be a petition ; 
“ the petition will be followed by a Commission. I 
“ will go through the whole of the case, and then I 
« shall be able to tell the Commissioners.” 

5951. You have very nearly gone through the 
whole of it >—That was one of the motives that led 
me to volunteer for 1875, because I felt that there 
would be a petition arising out of the election. 

5952. Do you think there is any chance of elections 
being conducted purely in future >—I do not believe 
it is possible to conduct an election in Norwich purely. 
What is bred in the bone must be brought forth in 
the flesh, and ever since the memory of any voter who 
is entitled to the franchise they have always received 
money to vote in some way or other. 

5953. In a corrupt way you would call it an edu- 
cated constituency ?-—I should think it is in that way. 
I should think, to do any good at all, they must be 
made to wander about 40 years in the political desert 
of disenfranchisement, and by that time all the people 
that hunger after the flesh- -pots of Egypt with their 
gourds and cucumbers will have died off, and another 
generation will have risen up which knows nothing of 
those things. 

5954. From that graphic description I infer you 
think that this Commission will have no kind of 


curative effect ?—I do not believe it will have the ~ 
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slightest effect. It will stop the messenger trick, but 
there will be something else discovered. 

6955. The ingenuity of the Norwich people is, you 
think, quite equal to the occasion. It was Mr. Stevens 
or Mr.W. Tillett who said that this Commission would 
eut the throat of colourable employment ?—I am quite, 
at one with him there; but did not you notice the 
suggestion that Mr. Tillett made. 

-5956. I want to know, if we succeed in cutting that 
throat, whether you think they will invent some other 
ingenious substitute ?>—Yes; and a remark made by 
Mr. Tillett, when he was giving his evidence, struck 
me as’ particularly ingenious. He said, “ Well, if this 
** is done away with, we should have to rely on 
“ volunteers.” If you please, I was a volunteer, and 
you see what I did. That would be a most handy 
system to rely on; the managers were mere volunteers. 

5957. You have brought us to a melancholy state 
of mind ?—I do not think there is any possible good 
to be done to Norwich except disfranchising it; I 
have said so all along. I have always hoped, I ex- 
pressed to many persons before the petition was filed, 
that a petition would be presented and a Commission 
would come down, and that the city would be dis- 
franchised, as the only possible cure for the evil. 

5958. You realised yesterday what I suppose every- 
body who heard the statement did, the statement of 
Mr, Tillett, that there was a large floating section of 
the population which, putting it into plain English, 
could be bought, and had been accustomed to be 
bought, and was bought at the last election, and at the 
election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

5959. Did you realise the importance of that 
suggestion from this point of view. Can anything 
that is done here practically get rid of the floating 
section, a section apparently so numerous as to con- 
trol the fate of elections ?—I think Mr. Disraeli when 
he passed the Reform Act of 1867, showed his com- 
mon sense when he made it a sine gua non to passing 
the Bill that only the ratepayers should have votes, 
and it was only when Mr. Gladstone came in next 
session that he passed another Act, to the effect that 
compounders should have a vote, and compounders 
are the curse of the city. Mr. Disraeli never made 
a better point in his life than that. 


5960. Will you make it a little clearer to my mind 
how the compounder differs from the ratepayer for 
that purpose ?—If you strike off all the compounders 
you would strike off all the corrupt voters. 

5961. Will you explain that >—The poor people when 
they take their cottages pay their reut, and the land- 
lord pays the taxes. 

5962. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you put 4,000 as being 
approximately the number of poor corrupt voters >—I 
do not think there is a single pure voter over 7,000. 
If there are 12,000, 5,000 are corrupt. 

5963. (Mr. Howard.) You think there is 50 per 
cent. of the voting power corruptible ?—I should say 
more than that except among the leading men. There 
are among the lower class, men who would not sell 
their vote or take anything for their vote if they died 
for it, but they are exceptional. 

5964. You are giving your evidence in the presence 
of friends and opponents, and with a very great deal 
of candour, and your statements are very important 
I suppose we may take it that they are founded upon 
your experience, which is not slight, and upon re- 
flection which you have brought to bear, added to a 
very considerable amount of intelligence. Is that 
really the result of your deliberations on the subject ? 
Remember you are speaking about your own city, the 
city of your adoption ?--The city where I was born. 

5965. Nobody therefore can attribute to you that you 
have not some affection for the place. Is that really 
the result of your serious deliberation ?—That is the 
result of my honest conviction after considering all 
the pros and cons about it. — 

5966. Is there no cure for all this sort of thing, 
except the one you have suggested ?—I do not think 
there is. 
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5967. You do not think you have magnified the 
evil?—I am certain I have not magnified the evil in 
any way, and if the other side would only speak out 
they would say the same. You remember the observa- 
tion of the last witness. 

5968. I do not think I can let you make reflections 
on other witnesses. We have to judge of them ?— 
Any man of common sense would know that it did 
not want 78 messengers to deliver these few circulars 
in a division. 

5969. The result is that you bought with your eyes 
open votes. Is it not buying votes >—The effect is 
buying votes. 

5970. Is it not buying votes?—It is in this way. 
No bargain was made for the vote; it was no bargain 
with the man, because under the Ballot Act you did 
not know how he would vote. 

5971. It was a bargain. Do you suppose that 
corruptible portion of the population does not know 
what the meaning of the messenger trick is as well as 
you do ?—No doubt of it. 

5972. Although nothing is expressed in terms, 
everything is implied in the nature of the bargain 
between the parties ?—Hverything is implied. There 
is no doubt of that. 

5973 (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In consequence of the 
observation you have recently made I should like to 
ask you this. Is there any foundation in your judg- 
ment for the rumour or the opinion which has gone 
abroad that it has been for some years the desire of 
the Conservative party to make Norwich a Conserva- 
tive borough, or to disfranchise it?—No, I do not 
think there has been. We, of course, should like to 
see our own party represented ; but in a city like this, 
where there are so many manufactories and such a 
large proportion of dissenters and shoemakers, you will 
find a great many Radicals. I do not know why, but 
people of that class always are Radicals. We are an 
old cathedral city, and I think we are honestly entitled 
to have one church representative at least, and if the 
nonconformists get one representative they ought to 
be satisfied; however, they are too greedy. They 
have at the head of them a man who has absolute 
control of unlimited money, and he does not stint the 
elections for anything. He wins at any cost, but 
whatever the consequences he says, “ I will not only 
“ win myself but assist my friend.” 

5974. (Mr. Howard.) Who is that ?—Mr. Colman. 
It is reported, how far it is true I do not know, that 
the ‘ Daily Press” is kept going by him merely for 
the purpose of getting political support. 

5975. I take this opportunity of saying that I have 
released Mr. Colman for some week or eight days >— 
He has the opportunity of reading what I say. _ 

5976. If that had not been so I should have asked 
you to postpone these observations until we had an 
opportunity of seeing him. He will be called, and 
will have the opportunity of explaining and answering 
and giving us any information ?—It appears to me 
from the evidence given that it was the maxim of the 
Liberal side, “ Keep your candidates in the dark as to 
“‘ what was done,” and the maxim of the candidate was 
“ Keep yourself in the dark, and then you need not ask 
“ any questions, and cannot be told any stories.” 

5977. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In your judgment has it 
not been the desire of the Conservative party either 
to have Norwich a Conservative borough, or to have 
it disfranchised and poll with the county >—No; I 
do not think it has. If at the last election the Liberals 
had brought forward Mr. Henry Birkberk or some 
gentleman of his standing, who was a churchman. 
although he was Radical, I do not believe there would 
have been opposition. We only want to have our 
Church represented. 

5978. (Mr. Howard.) While you are upon that 
subject of Church, it is the first time it has been 
mentioned (one is always sorry to hear church 
questions introduced into political inquiries at all); 
you are & cathedral city. Do you know what the 
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proportion of nonconformity is as against the Esta- 
blished Church ?—I have not the slightest idea. ~ 

5979. Is it considerable ?—I should say there are 
more churchmen than nonconformists certainly, and 
of course there is a great floating mass neither one 
nor the other. 

5980. How do you account for the power which 
dissent, according to what 1 infer from your state- 
ment, seems to wield in the political fights >—The 
power they have obtained I think is from Colman 
being at the head and the Liberals subscribing to regis- 
tration, which is a capital thing, their registration 
being well managed and ours has been frightfully 
neglected. We have had a man who was our regis- 
tration agent recently convicted of very large em- 
bezzlements, 

5981. Up to that point you cannot blame Mr. 
Colman ?—If there was not such a readiness to spend 
any amount of money to carry the registration there 
would not be so much chance for the dissenters as 
they now have. 

5982. The moral I draw for the Conservatives is, 
look to your register?—No doubt that is a great 
thing. : 

5983. You have said that Mr. Colman is diligent 
with the register ; so he ought to be, and so ought you ? 
—So ought we. 

5984. And he gets the advantage of you because 
you are lazy >—No; I do not think it is that; I think 
it is profuse expenditure at the election. 

5985. Do you mean that in the promotion of the 
registration the Liberals corruptly expend money ?— 
They always keep a certain staff going. 

5986. Do you believe it is in excess of the require- 
ments ?—If you saw the way in which the register is 
ticked, so many: Conservatives, neutrals, and doubtful, 
they know at once who to go to and canvass, and say, 
“ We will put you on.” | 

5987. That is another matter; but to keep your 
register in good order isa wise and necessary thing. 
I think there is nothing in that, unless you go further 
and say there is a systematic attempt on the part of 
the Liberals to promote registration by unfair means ? 
—No; I think the registration is fair enough, except 
in this way. We have fights in Norwich, and ‘have 
even fights as to the election of overseers, and we had 
it two years running. 

5988. I wonder you do not fight for your wives ?>— 
We have a majority of women; but when a Liberal 
is the overseer he has an unfortunate habit of leaving 
out any objectionable man who is a Conservative. He 
does not put him on the list of voters on the church 
doors, he leaves him to come and claim. A man who 
has been on does not think of claiming. 

5989. All I can say in answer to that is, it is an 
observation which, of course, will be reported by the 
press, which is so well doing its duty, and if the 
overseers feel aggrieved they will be entitled to be’ 
heard in answer to it?—-Here in the first ward, 
Mr. John Hotblack, one of the principal manufac- 
turers in the city, when he went to the poll was told 
that he was not on the register. 

(Mr, Stevens.) Mr. John Hotblack was on the 
register, but he had not diligence to look through 
the register, and find the place he was to vote at. 

(Lhe Witness.) 'Then there are other things. 
Mr. Coaks’ clerks were left off. 

5990. (Mr. Howard.) Whose fault was that ?—It 
is due, 1 suppose, to the idea that they know who 
employed them, and therefore they would not put 
them on as entitled to vote; if they could vote let 
them claim. 

(Mr. Stevens.) I shall be able to show that the 
whole thing is a most gross exaggeration, 

5991. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You seem to throw a great 
deal of the blame of the present system of corruption 
on the poor voters?—They are the people who are 
corruptible ; no doubt of that. 


5992. Is any portion of the blame to be attributed 
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to any other class?—The blame, of course, must fall 
equally on those who administer the corruption. If 
there'was no money found to pay for it there would 
be no corruption practised. 

5993. You have heard the words of Mr. Justice 
Lush ‘in this court, quoted to-day by the learned 
Chairman. “ But while blaming them,” that is the 
poorer classes, “I cannot help saying that a still 
“ greater amount. of blame rests upon those in a 
“ superior position who have been instrumental in 
“* administering to and fostering that corrupt appetite, 
“ because the persons who have been named here are 
“* persons ina better position of life, and without 
“ whose agency these people could not have been 
* corrupted as, they were.” To what class do you 
think that has reference ?—I should think it has 
reference to myself amongst others. 

5994. Youg mean solicitors ?—No, I mean the 
persons who acted as I did at the last election ; and I 
think more especially has it reference to the candi- 
dates who from time to time find money, not only 
once or twice, but thrice. 

5995. Are there any. other persons besides the 
candidates and gentlemen like you to whom those 
words have clear distinct reference P—I take it it 
applies to three classes. First of all, those who find 
the money ; next, those who disburse it ; and, thirdly, 
to those who receive it, 7 , 

5996. The receivers are the humbler classes. This 
language does not apply to the receivers ; it applies 
only to those through-whom it is supplied p—I have 
admitted it against myself, which, I presume, is what 
you wish me to do. 

5997. I only want to know the exact truth, and 
we will judge of it ?—I presume, by your question, 
that you meant I ought to take it to myself. 

5998. I only wanted to know from. you whom you 
thought Mr. Justice Lush meant by those observa- 
tions ?—I tell you again, I think it especiaily refers, 
first of all, to those who find the money. 

5999. Who are they who find the money ?—I 
suppose the two candidates, Mr. Colman and Mr. 
Tillett, found the money. 

6000. We know that other gentlemen of independent 
position in the city and neighbourhood made a whip ? 
—TI do not suppose it was very much; people do not 
like stumping up for that object. 

6001. We have heard of 500/. and 2501. Was 
not 500/. Mr. Tillett’s own subscription ?—It was not 
one individual did it. 

6002. We have heard of subscriptions raised by 
gentlemen not candidates. Have not the candidates 
been generally supported by subscriptions raised by 
local partisans >—I do not think so asa general thing. 
There may be sometimes some very active partisans 
who raisg money amongst themselves on purpose to 
pay for stich things as cabs, and so forth, so as. to 
put them at the service of the candidate. 

6003. You can throw no light on those observa- 
tions P—No, I cannot. 

6004. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you employed 
240 messengers in your division >—In round numbers. 

6005. With what number could you have fairly 
done the work ?—I should say if I had 10 men worth 
the name of clerk, 10 intelligent men, I could have 
done them easily. 

6006. Have you any doubt that you could have 
found 10 intelligent men ?—Not in that part of the 
city. i 

6007. I do not mean getting them out of any parti- 
cular district ?—If it had been left to me to get 10 men 
where I liked I could have got it done easily. 

6008. Do you believe the estimate of 180 men to 
do the work in the 18 divisions was approximately a 
reasonable one ?>—Yes, I should say even less. Take 
10 per cent. of the men on the register, and that 
would be a sufficient number on either side to employ. 

6009. Did you hear the instructions given as to the 
employment of only 10 messengers at first?—No, I 
refused at first to take any part in it. 
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6010. From your knowledge of any of the other 
wards, should you say as a rule that, the average of 
10 men to a division was sufficient ?—I should. think 
it would be. . 

6011. One hundred and eighty over the whole ?— 
I should say it would, because each ward is divided 
into a division, so as to suit the convenience of the 
electors in going to the poll. et 

6012. If you were a candidate yourself, should. you, 
consider your agent had done you justice towards 
furthering your election by fair means by the employ- 
ment of that average ?>—I should say so, certainly. 


6013. Do you see anything very special in the 1875: ’ 


election why more messengers should have been put 
on than in any other election ?—Not the least. It 
was done merely, to my mind, for the purpose of 
influencing the result; nothing else. 

6014. Do you consider it in any way necessary, 
whenever there are 18 voters, that one voter and a 
half, a non-voter, is necessary to bring 18 men up to 
the poll ?—No; I honestly think, in fact, that you 
might do without messengers altogether — pretty 
nearly. 

6015. You did not apply, I suppose, to the post 
office >—No. 

6016. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Tillett’s idea is that 
you can do without messengers, agents, or anything 
else ; simply present yourself to the constituency, 
and do nothing ?—I think that would be a good idea, 
not to allow any canvassing, no agents, no messengers, 
no nothing. If you insisted on all circulars being 
sent as printed matter through the post, and depended 
on the postmaster, then the revenue would get the 
money from the stamps which goes to the pockets of 
these unwashed electors. 

6017. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you see or hear of any 
rioting on the polling day ?—I did not see it ; I have 
heard of it. 

6018. Have you heard the evidence given here 
with reference to the rioting ?—I was in Court; I 
believe it is perfectly true. 

6019. Did you hear of any besides that at the 
places mentioned ?>—No. 

6020. (Mr. Howard.) What is the voting power 
with reference to which you employed 240 men, in 
round numbers ?>—That includes the divisions 14 and 
15. In 14 there are 700 voters without striking oft 
the doubles ; in 15 there are 600, without striking off 
the doubles. — 

6021. In ‘all, how many ?—1,200. 

6022. Two hundred and forty to look after 1,200? 
—I do not attempt to justify it. 

6023. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know, on your side 
(you probably would not be aware on the other side), 
whether besides these messengers, paid for by you at 
the committee rooms, there were other messengers 
employed by private individuals?—I do not think 
there were any on our side. 

6024. Do you know if there were any on the other 
side >—No ; I have merely mentioned my suspicion in 
consequence of rumours, but I cannot say I have any 
evidence of it. 

6025. Do you think, if we have the list of all the 
messengers paid for by the divisional agents, we shall 
get a list of the messengers employed on the Con- 
servative side ?—I do. 

6026. (Mr. Howard.) Did your party begin the 
messenger trick in 1874?—No; I should think it 
was becun simultaneously. It was a stand-up fight; 
it was a question as to who would win in the election, 
and a great display was made in banners and torch- 
lights, and everything. 

6027. Were you in a procession ?—Very often. I 
took down 100 torchbearers to my district one 
evening. ; 

6028. Did you earry a torch ?—No ; I think the 
men would have felt themselves done out of shillings 
if I had carried’a torch. 

6029. (Mr. Goldney.) Was there any expenditure 
for processions in this 1875 election ?—Not on the 
Conservative side; we did not have fa single thing. 


Our printing bill was very moderate ; we thought it 
was not worth while spending such a lot of money. 

6030. You thought your chances were not good 
enough ?>— No, we thought we had better keep it 
until it was wanted. 

6031. (Mr. Howard.) Do you remember the old 
days, the posse days >—That was before my time. 

6032. (Mr. Goldney.) Did your chief, Mr. Bugg 
Coaks, take any part in 1875 ?—I do not think he 
went out of. his office. 

6033. (Mr. Howard.) What was he doing in his 
office >—TI do not know. 

6034. He might have been pulling the strings 
there ?—I think he felt in such a position he ought 
not to interfere one way or the other. 

6035. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1874 ?—I was very busy 
down in my ward, and I do not think I saw him at 
the election time. 

6036. You do not know since whether he was 
taking an active part ?—No ; I cannot say. 

6037. In municipal elections have you had any 
part ?—Not much beyond looking on. I never have 
taken an interest in municipal elections. It is pro- 
verbial that the expenditure at municipal elections is 
as great as at parliamentary elections. 

6038. Is the proverb true ?—They could not. deny 
that in nearly all the wards there is great expenditure. 
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6039. (Mr. Howard.) Which is the most venal . 


ward in your opinion? —The seventh and eighth ; 
because they are what you might call the slums of the 
city. The parishes of St. Paul’s, St.’ James’, and 
Pockthorpe are generally regarded as the worst in the 
district, and they are in those two wards. 

6040. They are places you have your eye on when 
you are going to invent some new trick for catching 
votes ?—If you could carry those two wards. you would 
carry the election. 

6041. If there was an election next week, and you 
desired to influence the voters, you would spot those 
two wards >—And the third. 

6042. I do not mean that you would do it during 
the time we are sitting ?—I do not think they would 
not do it, even if there was an election while you were 
sitting, 

6043. So ardent is the desire for corruption ?—It is 
inbred. : 

6044, I have no doubt what we have said has led 
you very much to tell us many things which, whether 
well founded or not, you were bound to tell us at our 
request. In inquiries of this kind, unless we do search 
out by the best lawful means in our power, we cannot 
get at what we are bound to get at for the purpose of 
forming a just conclusion and making our report ?>—I 
think I am justified in mentioning it in this way. The 
reports are current; if they are not true they do the 
people injustice, and it is only fair to them that they 
should have an opportunity of contradicting them. 
That is the way I always regard a rumour. You were 
alluding to municipal elections, 

6045. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you agree with what 
Mr. Tillett said, that they have no direct influence on 
the parliamentary elections any more than that they 
demoralise the constituency ?>—I look upon them as 
the nursery. 

6046. The nursery of what ?>—The nursery for cor- 
ruption at the parliamentary elections. The man who 
is always put on at the municipal elections you would 
feel you had a claim on when you went and asked him 
to vote. 

6047. If you put him on at the municipal elections 
you would necessarily expect that he would in conse- 
quence vote at the parliamentary elections ?—If you 
always treat him well and put him on every time you 
have a chance he will always stand by and bring his 
friends to you. 

6048. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think that “putting 
on” at municipal elections is general, more with the 
object of influencing the future parliamentary contests 
than of achieving a success at the then municipal 
election? —I think so far if we were disfranchised 
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most of our elections for the town council would lose 
their zest. 

6049. Lose the interest they have ? — Lose the 
interest they have. Many people would rather not be 
town councillors. 

6050. Except for what purpose ?— Keeping the 
political influence alive in the city I regard it. — 

6051. It ought to be-an honourable ambition to 
aspire to the government of one’s native city, and a 
city of great importance ?—I should say, if you take 
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the cream of the citizens of Norwich, you will find 
but one in 10 town councillors if even that number. 
When you want to have as mayor a man really who is 
a gentleman by position, you have to go and manufac- 
ture him an alderman for the occasion to make him a 
mayor. 

6052. You are obliged to manufacture the aldermen 
before you get the mayor ?—Yes, of course the alder- 
men are as a rule taken from the town councillor. 
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6053. (Mr. Goldney.) I believe you are a solicitor 
in Norwich ?>—Yes. ‘ 

6054. And you are in the town council ?—Yes. 

6055. Which ward do you represent ? — No. 2 
ward. 

6056. At the last election in 1875 I believe you 
were divisional agent of the first division of the second 
ward ?—For the whole of the second ward. 

6057. How many divisions are there in the second 
ward ?—I really do not know. babe 

6058. I believe there is only one polling division 
for the second ward ?—Only one polling division. 

6059. Then you were, in fact, agent for the second 
ward r—Yes. ‘ 

6060. With a gross number on the register of 846 
voters ?—Yes. . 

6061. Had you acted at any previous election ?— 
Yes. 

6062. Which election was that ?—The election of 
1874. 

6063. For the same ward ?>—Yes. 

6064. Where was your committee room ? —At the 
“ Pigeons,” Charing Cross. 

6065. A public-house P—Yes. 

6066. Had you any sub-committee rooms ? — 
Two. . 

6067. Where were they ?—One in St. Bennett’s 
Street, and the other in St. Margaret’s. 

6068. In public-houses ?>—Yes. 

6069. What were the signs >—One was the ‘‘ White 
Horse,” the other I think was the “ Swan,” but I am 
not certain. ‘ 

6070. When did you first take possession of your 
committee rooms ?—On the Friday before the elec- 
tion. 

6071. When had you been appointed ?—I think it 
was on the Friday morning. i 

6072. Had you any definite instructions given you 
when you were appointed ?—No particular instruc- 
tions, except that I was not to engage more than 10 
messengers at starting. 

6073. Did you engage 10 on the Friday ?—I think I 
engaged four or five. 

6074. Had you any clerks at work ?—I think two 
for the first day. / 

6075. What were they at work upon ?—They began 
making out the street lists, I think. 

6076. Did the messengers help at that ?—No. 

6077. When did you first get any work for the 
messengers to do ?—I might have had correspondence 
with Mr. Gilbert, and had to send a messenger now 
and then with letters. ' 

6078. Practically, I suppose they did nothing on 
Friday ?—No. 

6079. And not much on Saturday ?>—Not much. 

6080. Did you put on any more men on the Satur- 
day ?—Three or four. : 

6081. On the Monday you got your circulars ?—I 
do not know whether I got them on the Monday or the 
Tuesday. 

6082. And posters ?—A large number of posters 
and bills. : 

6083. The messengers carried out a few of those, I 
suppose ?>—Yes. ‘ 

6084. On the Monday did you put on any more 
messengers ?—J think I put on about 10 or 12, not 
more. 


-by Mr. Gilbert I believe to furnish a list. 


6085. On the Tuesday did you go on increasing the 
number of your messengers ?—I do not think I did 
before the Wednesday morning. 

6086. On the Tuesday how many had you on ?—I 
do not think I had more than 15, I cannot say for 
three or four. 

6087. On Wednesday you -put on 10 more ?—More 
than that I should say. 

6088. How many had you on the Wednesday night ? 
—I should think very nearly 40. 

6089. I may take it that you knew pretty well what 
messengers meant by that time. You did not believe 
that they were to be employed to do more than just 
carry out a bill or two ?>—Circulars we had to send out. 

6090. How many did you send with a circular >— 
Sometimes we sent two. 

6091. Do you mean. that you sent two circulars by 
one messenger, or two messengers with one circular ?— 
We sent perhaps: 10 circulars by a messenger, and 


then we would send another messenger with him who 


could read and write, and perhaps the other could 
not read or write. 

6092. Then I suppose you sent a third to take care 
of them ?—I think not. 

6093. And a fourth to see that they did their 
duty ?—No. 

6094. I suppose you knew that they were put on 
in 1874, in the same sort of way ?—Certainly. 

6095. You do not wish to give us to understand 
that all the messengers put on on Wednesday were 
necessary ?—Perhaps not absolutely. 

6096. On the Thursday, did you put any more on ? 
—Yes. 

6097. How many more ?—I cannot say exactly. 

6098. Did you send in a list ?—I did not send a 
list, but I sent in the number. I was not requested 
I know he 
said that he thought he asked me, but I do not 
recollect it ; and when he received the number 40, I 
was not requested to furnish the names, and therefore 
I did not furnish the names. 

6099. You had 70?—Yes ; but I employed some 
others besides. 

6100. You put on some for the polling day ?—Yes ; 
an extra six upon the polling day. 

6101. An extra six beyond the 70 ?—Yes. 

6102. Where is the account for them ?—I haye no 
account ; I can tell you from memory. 

‘6103. Who paid them ?—I was pestered to put on 
a large number of men; I refused from time to time, 
and when | found that I was pestered in this way, 
I put on 30 I think. 

6104. Beyond the 76 ?—Exactly, 

6105, Who paid for them?—TI felt great doubt 
whether Mr. Gilbert would pay me; and a friend of 
mine, or two friends of mine, said, “ You shall not be 
“ the loser ;” therefore I put them on on the strength 
of a promise that I should be paid, and I was paid. 

6106. When were you paid ?—On Saturday. 

6107. By whom ?—By those two friends, and I 
will give you the names if you wish. 

6108. If you please ?—Mr. Arnold of St. Margaret’s 
was one, and the other was Mr. Charles Havers. 

6109. You were paid 7/. 10s.?’—More than that, 
nearly 251. 

6110. There were 30 messengers ?—I put some on on 
Wednesday, some on Thursday, and some on Friday, . 
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' 6111. There were 30 besides the 76?—I should 
‘think about that. 

6112. A little over 100 altogether ?>—Yes. 

6113. Do you know what proportion of them were 
voters ?—I really do not ; I can form some opinion. 

6114. How many should you say ?—About 40 or 
50. 

6115. About half ?—Somewhere about half. 

6116. Did you make any inquiries of them as 
to whether they were voters or not ?—I did not 
personally. 

6117, Did you take a list of their names ?—At the 
time they were appointed. 

6118. Have you the list >—No. 

6119. Where is it?—It was destroyed after the 
month had elapsed when the liability of the candidate 
would cease, and before the petition was filed. I 
destroyed, or my clerk did, several of the papers, and 
as I had no application for a list I did not see any 
necessity for keeping it. 

6120. That list contained the other 30 that were 
put on ?—Yes. 


6121. (Mr. Howard.) Did you destroy those papers 


with an intention ?—Certainly not ; they were destroyed 
subsequently to the month when I supposed that the 
liability of the candidate would cease except on the 
death of a creditor. 

6122. What do you mean by the liability of the 
candidate ceasing ?—I believe the accounts should all 
be rendered within one month of the date of the 
election, otherwise the candidate’s liability to pay the 
accounts ceases, with the exception of the death of 
any creditor. 

6123. You say all liability ceases at the end of a 
month ?—I understand so from the Act of Parliament. 

6124. Do you really mean to say that you did not 
destroy those documents in order that, if anything had 
been afterwards discovered relating to the conduct of 
the election, detection might not be quite so easy ? 
Was not that the real object >—I think not, I may say 
so ; it was long before the petition was filed that they 
were Neat vel I have some papers left, such as 
letters, registers, and so on. 

6125. (Mr. Goldney.) Any marked register >—No, 
I do not think I have any register of that sort. 

6126. You do not say that when the month elapsed 
you thought you might destroy the list >—I thought I 
should be justified in destroying papers after the 
month, as they were no use to me. 

6127. Have you an opinion as to which party first 
began the excessive employment of messengers ?—I 
can only say from what | was told. 

6128. Did you learn in your own ward ?—By being 
told that the other side were putting them on very 
freely. 

6129. When were you told that?—I think that 
might be Tuesday or Wednesday. I cannot say the 
day. 

6130. Were you told you might use your discretion ? 
—I was told that, I think, on the Wednesday or 
Thursday. 

6131. When did you pay these people ?—On the 
Saturday night. 

6132. Did you pay them all that night ?—I should 
think within, perhaps, about 20—15 or 20. 

6133. Where did you pay them ?—I paid them at 
the “ Pigeons” at Charing Cross. 

6134. How many messengers do you think could 
fairly have done the work for those 846 voters ?—I 
should think 25. 

6135. Would it require as many as that to fairly do 
the works ?—I had my clerk to count up the names of 
the streets, alleys, courts, and yards, and we made them 
come to about 115 in my ward. 

6136. I suppose there were about 800 voters out of 
the 846 ?—That is about it. 

6137. Twenty-five would be a large allowance ?— 
Say 20 to 25. 

6138. (Mr. Howard.) Say 15 to 20?—I was 
anxious to have a/few extra, because on the occasion 

of the election of 1874 there was a riot outside this 
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very public-house I believe ; no, it was the previous 
election when Mr. Huddleston first came down. 

6139. (Mr. Goldney.) Tn 1870 2—T think that was 
it, and. upon that occasion I believe the opposition had 
70 or 80 men outside. I tried to get to the committee 
room, and I was hustled and nearly knocked down. I 
thought I ought to have a sufficient number of men 
to protect my committee room, in consequence of what 
took place upon that occasion. 

6140. In the 20 you would include the protectors 
of the peace at your committee room ?—I should like 
a few more for that. 

6141. Including doorkeepers ?—One outside and 
one in. 

6142. That would allow one messenger to look after 
40 voters. That is about the average ?—I have not 
calculated it. I daresay you are right. 

6143. Do you think that, throughout the city, it 
might be done at that rate, 20 to every 800 ?—I should 
think so. 

6144. Twenty on each side only ?—Yes. 

6145. On the two sides 40 messengers to look after 
every 800 ?—I think so. 

6146. Was there any attack made upon your com- 
mittee room in 1875 ?—No attack ; but a great many 
persons seemed to be looking out—watchers. 

6147. And you had a good many to watch them ?— 
Well, they were watched, yes. 

6148. Did you, besides this employment of voters, 
know of any other form of corruption at the election 
of 1875, any treating that you know of ?—I am not 
aware of any treating. 

6149. You have charged for refreshments for 
managers, clerks, and doorkeepers 3/. 4s. 3d. at No. 2 
committee room ?—For seven days; that included my- 
self and, I think, five clerks. 

6150. No bread and cheese and beer to the messen- 
gers ?—Merely the doorkeepers, unless a messenger 
stole in behind my back; they might do that. 

6151. Did you give a lunch at anyone else’s 
expense ?—Certainly not; that is all that is charged 
and all that was expended so far as I know. 

6152. You were actively engaged in the 1874 
election, were you not ?—Yes, in a similar capacity. 

6153. Did you employ a similar number of messen- 
gers then ?—I think within about five or 10; it was 
10 more or 10 less, I do not exactly know. 

6154. (Mr. Howard.) How long have you resolved 
to practise the messenger trick >—We did not consider 
it a trick when we first started it. 

6155. What do you think of it now ?—I suppose 
we might call it a trick. 

6156. What do you call it; I would rather have 
your view of it?—I should suppose that is what 
it is. 

6157. When did you first make its acquaintance ? 
—I know in former years they used to put on posse 
men. 

6158. Do you remember the days when they used 
to fight over the chains ?—I remember the days when 
they used to fight. 

6159. Across the chain in the market place ?—I 
do not fecollect that, but I recollect some years ago 
the booths were pulled down by the inob, and the 
posse were ordered to do the best they could to take 
care of the sheriff’s clerks, and so on» 

6160. Was there bribery in those days ?—I have 
heard that there was a great deal more then than 
there is now. 

6161. There was no messenger trick ?>—But there 
was a posse trick. 

6162. So far as you know, is there any particular 
person in Norwich who is entitled to the distinction 
of having invented the messenger trick ?—I really do 
not know. 

6168. Or is it the accidental result of many minds 
operating at the same moment ?—I should think 
many minds. 

6164. Was yours one of them ?—No, I acted up to 
the instructions, 
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_on again ?—That is a puzzling question. 
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6165. Are you sure that you had not anything to 
do with bringing the messenger trick into the world ? 
—Certainly not. My abilities or my capabilities are 
not enough to suggest it. 

6166. Are you fond of it >—Of what. 

6167. Of the messenger trick ?—I do not know 
that I am fond of it, or that I should particularly 
dislike it. 

6168. (Mr. Goldney.) Out of the 846 voters how 
many do you think there are willing to be engaged 
in this way at any election >—In No. 2 ward ? 

6169. In No. 2 ward ?>—I should say probably 150 
in round numbers. 

6170. (Mr. Howard.) Do you agree with the last 
witness, and indeed, I may say, with Mr. Tillett, 
about the corruptible floating population of Norwich ? 
—As to the number ? 

6171. Yes ?—No, I do not go so far as that. 

6172. How far would you like to go ?—Well, I do 
not know. I have not weighed the matter in my 
mind. I thould think, perhaps, 2,000 or 3,000, not 
more, taking both sides, of course.. 

6173. Do you believe that they are likely to be 
a permanent institution in the city ?—I do not think 
it is likely after this inquiry. 

6174. You had an inquiry here in 1869, only six 
years ago. Do you think that you are very much 
the better for it?—Well, 1 think we are perhaps a 
little better for it. 

6175. Do you think that you will be entirely cured 
by this one >—Not entirely. 

6176. What will be the little game when we. are 
gone, and the,,messenger trick has been exposed ? 
What will:be the next step when an election comes 
I could not 
answer that. 

6177. Do you not think that there will be some 
ingenious device for the purpose of catching voters ? 
Is it likely in your opinion or not ?—I can hardly 
say. 

6178. You have not thought it out yet, I suppose ? 
—I have not. I. should almost wonder what. it 
will be. 

6179. You think that if an election came on in a 
fortnight’s time you would try and think of \some- 
thing P—I do not know that I should trouble myself 
about it. 

6180. Ido not mean while the Commissioners are 
here ?—Nor in their absence. 

6181. When all the functions are ended, and no 
one thinks of the Attorney-General, or anything of 
that sort, do you think that you or any of your friends 
will sit down to think what can be done ‘to assist 
an election if it came on ?—Well, I should not be 
in it. 

6182. Are you frightened ?—No, not frightened. 

6183. Are you tired of it?—I generally have in- 


structions from some one else of more ability that 


can deyise these plans. 

6184. You do not retire because you are ashamed 
of the plans, but because you have not brains to carry 
them out ?—No, I do not say that. 

6185. You are dealing now frankly with me; I 
ask you again, why would you retire from it ?—I 
have never been at any meetings to concoct these 
plans as to appointing messengers. 

6186. You carried them out ?—I have to carry the 
instructions out; Mr. Gilbert was my agent and 
captain. 

6187. You knew, when you received instructions 
to put on messengers at this rate, that that meant not 
doing the right thing ?—We employed ‘an excessive 
number. I do not deny that for a moment. 

6188. I make no observation upon. you; but you 
knew that it was doing the wrong thing ?—We were 
doing the same as the other side. 

6189. Did that make it. right.2—There might have 
been some doubt as tothe employment of messengers 
all along. I did not understand, till Mr. Justice 
Lush decided that point, that that had pei coaiegrnad 
decided, : 
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6190. It did not strike you that it was an indirect, 
but effectual way of buying a man’s vote ?—It might 
be. “aga 
6191. You came to that conclusion long ago, I am 
sure. Do you really think that this sort of thing, or 
some other form of corruption, would prevail at 
future elections, or do you think that it would be 
perfectly pure on either or both sides ?—No, I cannot 
come to that conclusion. 

6192. You cannot go so far >—No. 

6198. You think that some form of corruption will 
prevail ?—I believe there are a great many people in 
Norwich who would still wish to ‘be’ paid for their 
votes. 

6194. What do you think is the reason for that ? 
Would you put it entirely upon the floating corruptible 
section of the population, 2,000 or 3,000, or, accord- 
ing to some, 4,000? —TI think that would be one 
reason. 

6195. The substantial reason ?>—Yes. 

6196. Supposing some means could be devised for 
preventing the spending of money in any form 
amongst that class of people, would that put an end 
to it ?—I think that would be very beneficial. 

6197. Can you suggest how it should be done ?— 
I cannot. 

6198. Have you ever thought that ‘out? have 
not. 

6199. You believe it,will continue r—To a certain 
extent. 

6200. Did you see any of the rioting on the day of 
the polling ?—No, I did not. I think I was in the 
room pretty well all day. 

6201. The roughs did ,not come down to your 
place ?—No, I did not see any roughs. 

6202. Did you hear of them?—No; there were 
bands and processions passing. 

6203. You did not hear of the roughs in the city ? 
—I heard that there had been some row inthe eighth 
ward. 

6204. They did not favour you mate a visit >—No, 
they did not. 

6205. Is there any other 0 aie that you.can 
give us ?—I do not know of any other. 

6206. Do you know anything more to your own 
discredit? J mean to the discredit of the party with 
which you are connected ?—I am_ not aware of any- 
thing else. 

6207. Or anything to the diseroaie of your 
opponents ?— I merely heard that they had been 
appointing a large number of men as messengers, 
and that the Conservative party in epaeeduenes ap- 
pointed a large numher. 

6208. It was diamond cut diamond real tt ; I did 
not hear anything else about the Liberal side, except 
as to messengers. 

6209. I ask you this generally, do you believe from 
all you saw and heard, that, with the exception of the 
messenger trick, there was any other form of electoral 
corruption at the election of 1875 ?—To pag best_ of 
my judgment I should say not. 

6210. What do you say of the election of 1874 Pa 
I am not aware of anything more than the Pieeseneer 
trick. 

6211. You took part in that 2_Yes. 

6212. As ward manager ?—Yes, the same ward, 
No. 2. 

6213. Were there too many messengers Buen | — 
Yes, within five or 10 of the last plegien. and carried 
on in the same way. 

6214. Do you know anything of Re bribery at 
the last election ?—I did not hear of it. 

6215. You did not hear of men having hard cash 
given to them for their votes ?—I did not AR of 
that. 

6216. Is there in your opinion anything you pre 
not told us, that accounts for the disposition of a 
good many people in the city to practise bribery. at 
elections. We find that it prevails very largely in refer- 
ence even to, municipal elections. One gentleman says 
that, in his opinion, that is the source of it. Do you 
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know anything else that accounts for it >—I have heard 
that at some municipal elections there has been bribery, 
but it is only a rumour. 

6217, Do you think that the constituency is so far 
unfortunately educated at election times that it cannot 
be cured? Do you believe that bribery will be prac- 
tised, and that it isa case past all surgery >—Probably 
if the people were more educated there would not be 
so much bribery. $ 

6218. You are full of churches, chapels, and 
schools ?>—Yes. 

6219. You have had the Education Act applied 
here, I suppose ?—Yes ; but Iam speaking of people 
varying from 20 to 30 years of age or perhaps 40. 

- 6220. Do you think that you shall again take part 
in the messenger trick ?>— Not in the messenger 
trick. 

6221. What other trick ?—Simply to assist at an 
election on behalf of the Conservative party. 

6222. You would not see your party lose if you 
could invent aclever dodgeto win. Be frank. Would 
you lend yourself toa thing of that sort rather than 
lose P—No, I would not. 

6228. You would not >—No, 

6224. Am I to take that to be that at future elec- 
tions, you would not under any circumstances lend 
yourself to an unlawful practice to promote the success 
of your party ?>—My opinion. ; 

6225. Your resolve, | hope >—And my resolve. 

6226. If one could convert everyone in the city to 
that the next election would be perfectiy pure >—They 
can be of the same mind if they think proper. 

6227. You, for one, would be ?—F should. 

6228. If there is anything else you, know against 
yourself or your opponents let us have the informa- 
tion ?—I am not aware of anything else against 
wmyself but what I have stated, that I appointed an 
excessive number. 

6229. Colourably, with a view to forward the inte- 
rests of your side >—Yes. 

6230. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you thought of any 
means of checking the corrupt system that exists >—I 
have not thought of any. 

6231. In your judgment would the disfranchise- 
ment of the seventh and eighth wards produce some- 
thing like propriety in the elections?—I think it 
would 

6232. They are the especially corrupt wards >— 
That is the rumour. J have never mixed up with the 
seventh and eighth wards, but I have heard that over 
and over again. In my time they used to be called 
“Little France.” 

6233. Why ?—I suppose it was a Republican place. 
_ 6234. Are these wards supposed to be Radical ?— 
They are. They used to be years ago, and I do not 
think they are much altered. 

6235. If they were disfranchised would the Con- 
servatives have a majority in the rest of the city ?—I 
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can hardly answer that; I think it would be a close 
sort of run. 

6236. Is there any other ward that you would dis- 
franchise >—I do not know of any other. 

6237. Which is the next most corrupt ward ?— 
Upon my word I cannot tell you. I only know about 
my own ward especially. 

6238. Which is that ?>—No. 2. 

6239. Is that a corrupt ward ?—My estimate was 
that about 150 might be had. 

6240. What is the voting power ?—800. 

6241. That is nearly one-fourth ?—Not quite. 

6242. Do you suppose that any great advantage 
would be gained to the city if the Commissioners were 
to report that no ward shall be disfranchised, that 
nothing should be done but to recommend that the 
leaders on both sides should agree to have no expenses 
at all, or to limit the expenses to the sheriff’s ex- 
penses, the printing of the bills for and the cost of 
public meetings, and to suggest moral means, such as 
teaching and writing, to the constituency ? Do you 
think that any good would be done by the Commis- 
sion by such a proceeding as that ?—Do you mean 
that it should be in the official hands of the sheriff to 
conduct the election ? 

6243. Do you think that the best thing would be 
for the leaders on both sides to agree to have no 
expenses at all, or to limit the expenses to the sheriff’s 
expenses, the printing of bills for, and the cost of 
public meetings ? Would that be satisfactory >—Do 
you mean to prevent bribery ? 

6244. Yesr—I do not know that it would. It 
would save the candidates a great deal of expense in 
not employing agents and clerks, and so forth, but I 
do not know that it would prevent bribery. 

6245. You have heard the suggestion made that the 
city should be disfranchised for 40 years. What do 
you think of that ?—I do not agree with it. 

6246. Why ?—Because I do not see why out of 
14,000 voters, because 3,000 have committed bribery, 
that the other 10,000 should be disfranchised. 

6247. But the suggestion is that 4,000 are guilty ? 
—Yes, that is the suggestion ; but I do not believe 
in it. 

6248. Would you recommend that all those who 
have been guilty of bribery should be disfranchised ? 
—Do you mean all persons who were employed ? 

6249. Who were employed and who were guilty of 
bribery, and who knew what they were about in 
taking money ?—I cannot say that I should suggest 
that, course. 

6250. Would you suggest that all who were con- 
cerned in giving them money, knowing that it was 
for a corrupt object, should be disfranchised >—No, I 
should not suggest that. 

6251-3. You think that that would be very wrong ? 
—TI think very hard. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


SIXTH DAY. 


Saturday, 21st August 1875, 


(Mr. Warner Wright.) Sir, I have an application 
to make to you before the proceedings commence. 
Yesterday afternoon as I left the Court 1 was met by 
two or three gentlemen who ought to know better, 
one of whom was Mr. Womersley, another Mr. Hook 
the tailor, and two others whose names I do not 
know ; and they threatened me in consequence of the 
evidence I gave yesterday. Mr. Womersley himself 
threatened me, that in consequence of what I said 
yesterday he would do for me, and would smash me, 
- if ‘éven he were locked, vp for it 12 months. There 


were three or four other men around them whom that 
language excited and inflamed. I think it is due to 
you and due to me, and to other witnesses who may 
be called here, that I should mention this ; because, 
although I am not. afraid of intimidation, others may 
be. This morning, a friend, on behalf of Mr. 
Womersley, called upon me, and asked me not to men- 
tion it. My answer was, that if Mr. Womersley would 
retract in writing, and apologise for the bad language 
he had addressed to me, I would not mention it at all. 
Instead of that, Mr. Womersley insisted upon what 
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he had stated, would make no written apology, and 
then I said the matter must take its course. 

6254. (Mr. Howard.) Who were the persons with 
Mr. Womersley ?—(Mr. Warner Wright.) Myr. S. 
B. Hook, a tailor, was one. He used violent language 
to me, and shook his fist in my face. Ido not know 
the names of the others. There were several people 
present who can corroborate me. There was Mr. 
Edwards, a hairdresser, and Mr. Wilding, a hair- 
dresser, and working men, and, I believe, other people 
who know me although Ido not know them. 

6255. (Mr. Howard.) Did Mr. Womersley lay a 
hand upon you?—(Mr. Warner Wright.) No, he 
only did like that, [the witness clenched his fist]; he 
got very red in the {face, and spoke very violently, 
and used most insolent and insulting language towards 
me... 

6256. (Mr. Howard.) ‘What do you say to this 
Mr. Womersley ?—( Mr. Womersley.) If you will 
allow me to speak I shall be obliged to you, and I 
would rather be on my oath. 

6257. (Mr. Howard.) It is a matter for my dis- 
cretion whether you should be sworn or not. 
Do not suggest to the Commissioners how they shall 
conduct their business. (Mr. Womersley.) I do not 
wish to do so. You know tbat much better than I 
could suggest. : 

6258. (Mr. Howard.) I think so too. We are 
endeavouring to discharge our duty. Asa matter of 
convenience you will take your place in the witness 
box, but my brother Commissioners agree with me 
that you need not be sworn. (Mr. Womersley.) I 
would rather be sworn. 

6259. (Mr. Howard.) We do not desire you should 
be sworn. You have heard the statement of 
Mr. Warner Wright. What have you to say to it P— 
(Mr. Womersley.) Mr. Warner Wright never heard 
me threaten him in any way whatsoever in this way. 
I endeavoured to suggest a question to you to allow 
names to be got from Mr. Warner Wright about the 
accusation he made against Mr. Colman; but I was 
stopped. ‘The only way I could do that. 

6260. (Mr. Howard.) Attend to me. Do not get 
into an argument with the Commissioners. I only 
want you to tell us, for our guidance, what happened 
according to your recollection. Do not suggest 
reasons why you took a given course. Leave that to 
us.—(Mr. Womersley.) I met Mr. Warner Wright 
after he went out of the court, and I certainly was 
very excited at the time, there is not the least doubt 
about it. But as to any intention to do him any 
bodily harm I had no intention whatever, and should 
not think of it. But what I did was for this reason, 
that I should have an opportunity of bringing the 
matter before you, and not to intimidate. 

6261. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean to say you 
indulged in any gestures or threats towards Mr. 
Warner Wright ?>—(Mr. Womersley.) 1 feel myself 
hardly responsible for my actions at this time. I feel 
so excited that I hope that I shall have a little time 
to calm down, and feel a little at ease. 

6262. (Mr. Howard.) Take the thing dispassionately. 
Do you suggest that you really did indulge in this 
conduct towards Mr. Warner Wright, whatever it 
was with a view to enable you to bring matters before 
the Commissioners >— (Mr. Womersley.) I said I 
should not mind being locked up, that is what I said. 
He might construe what he liked of that ; but I had 
no intention, because I know if I threatened a witness 
I should be responsible for that. 

6263. (Mr. Howard.) You say you are not respon- 
sible for yourself. Do you mean by the answer you 
gave just now that whatever you did to Mr. Warner 
Wright, or threatened to do, you did or threatened to 
do with a view of giving you an opportunity of coming 
before the Commissioners to make some statement ?— 
(Mr. Womersiley.) 1 did it with that intention. I 
might be wrong in doing that, but that was my 
object. 

6264. (Mr. Howard.) Have you anything further 
to say ¢ Let me ask you, do you deny what 
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Mr. Warner Wright has stated ?—(Mr. Womersley.) 
I had no intention. 

6265. (Mr Howard.) Do you deny what Mr. 
Warner Wright has said that you did say to him, 
that you would smash him, or do for him ?— 
(Mr. Womersley.) No. 

6266. (Mr. Howard.) Nothing of the kind ?— 
(Mr. Womersley.) No ; 1 should not think of trying 
to smash Mr. Warner Wright. 

6267. (Mr. Howard.) I do not care what you 
would think of doing.—( Mr. Womersley.) I did not 
do it. 

6268. (Mr. Howard.) You deny it ?— 
mersley.) I deny it in toto, 

(Mr. Warner Wright.) 
heard it. 

6269. (Mr Howard.) Did you clench your fist ?— 
(Mr. Womersley.) No; 1 had my stick in my hand, 
and I should not bend my fist when I had my stick in 
my hand. 

6270. (Mr. Howard.) If you do not attend to me 
when I speak I shall have to take a course I should be 
sorry to take.—( Mr. Womersley.) I cannot help it if 
you do. 

6271. (Mr, Howard.) Youare not to treat me with 
exceptional respect ; the Commission which the Com- 
missioners hold from Her Majesty it is your duty to 
treat with respect, if you do not think fit to treat the 
Commissioners with respect >—(Mr. Womersley.) I 
will be as quiet as I can be; but I beg you will allow 
me to say a few words. 

6272. (Mr. Howard.) No, I will not allow you to 
say a few words,until you answer my question. Do 
you really now, having had a little time to think it 
over, deny what Mr. Warner Wright has said ? Leave 
the consequences to us ; but do you deny what he has 
said >—(Mr. Womersley.) I do entirely. 

6273. (Mr. Howard.) Do you deny that yot . 
clenched your fist >—(Mr. Womersley.) I did not do 
it 
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6274. (Mr. Howard.) Did you threaten him with 
a stick ?—(Mr. Womersley.) No. 

6275. (Mr. Howard.) Did you threaten him at all? 
—(Mr. Womersley.) No. 

6276. (Mr. Howard.) Did you use any form of 
words amounting to a threat?—(Mr. Womersley.) I 
did say, “I do. not mind being locked up ;” but the 
reason I used those words is this. 

6277. (Mr. Howard.) Do not give the reason. I 
shall not allow you to give the reason. I want to 
know what you said to Mr. Warner Wright ?— 
(Mr. Womersley.) That is what I did say. 

6278. (Mr. Howard.) Nothing more? — (Mr. 
Womersley.) Nothing more. I was very excited; 
but as to threatening him or doing him any bodily 
harm, I did not intend to, and I do not believe I said 
so. I should be very sorry to attempt it in any shape 
or form. 

6279. (Mr. Howard.) I am told there were other 
gentlemen present who can speak to these matters P— 
(Mr. Warner Wright.) Mr. Freeman is here, and 
Mr. Corsbie is here. 

6280. (Mr. Howard to Mr. Corsbie.) I do not want 
to prolong this matter. Is Mr. Warner Wright’s 
account of this matter substantially correct 2—( Mr. 
Corsbie.. Yes; it is a very mild _ statement. 
Mr. Womersley called him a lying sneak and a hound, 
and said he ought to be ashamed of himself for 
imputing motives to.a gentleman like Mr. Colman, 
and he said “I should like and will do for you yet.” 
He had a stick in his hand, and my impression is that 
he put it up, and he said, “1 will do for you yet ; I 
do not care if Iam locked up.” He followed him 
down from this court to the opposite street. 

6281. (Mr. Howard to Mr. Womersley.) Do you 
wish that any gentleman on your side should give his 
recollection ?—(Mr. Womersley.) 1 have no idea who 
was there. 

6282. (Mr. Howard.) If anyone on your side 
would like to give an account of the affair, let him 
come forward ?>—(Mr. Warner Wright.) Mr. ‘Hook 
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was one of his party, and he also joined in threatening 
language towards me. 

6283. (Mr. Howard.) Where is Mr. Hook ?— 
(Mr. Warner Wright.) Y have not seenhim in court. 
What I have stated is quite correct. I am on my 
oath. 

6284. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Hook must give us his 
attendance in the course of the morning. Now 
Mr. Womersley I think we may finish this matter at 
present. I must tell you that we think you, probably 
under circumstances of considerable excitement and 
irritation, very much misconducted yourself, and that 
further than that you have forgotten what every gen- 
tleman ought to remember ; you should all remember 
that we are here executing the Queen’s Commission. 
We are endeavouring to do that, and I hope to do it, 
in a spirit of as much consideration to the inhabitants 
as is possible. And I feel sure, except in a moment 
of forgetfulness, no gentleman in your position would 
be guilty of the conduct which has been ascribed to 
you, and about which we have no doubt. I have 
given you an opportunity of contradicting it, and we 
are not satisfied with the contradiction, especially as 
you are not confirmed. Allow me to suggest that 
you make some sort of retractation to us, that we may 
feel that the Commission has met with proper respect 
at your hands, and that having delivered that, you 
absent yourself during the rest of this inquiry, until, 
by order of the Commissioners, you are brought 
before us. Will you do that ?—(Mr. Womersley.) I 
promise you that I shall not speak to any witness in 
an unbecoming manner after leaving the court ; and 
J am sorry I have said or done anything to bring me 
in this manner before you. But you must bear in 
mind that my character was directly attacked, and 
attacked in a most serious manner on a very public 
occasion. 
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6288. (Mr. Goldney.) You were, I believe, manager 
of one of the wards at the last election ?—Of the second 
ward. 

6289. On behalf of Mr. Tillett ?—I was. 

6290. Your ward has a gross register of 846 ?—I 
daresay that is right. I cannot vouch for it. 

6291. And a net register of about 800 ?—Probably. 

6292. Where was your committee room ?—At the 
“ City Arms,” in St. Andrew’s. 

6293. Had you a sub-committee room as well ?— 
Yes, 

6294. Where ?—A committee room at the “ Queen 
of Hungary ;” and there were other houses which 
were called committee rooms, of which | have a list, 
if not Mr. Stevens has. 

6295. How many other houses were there >—I 
think four. 

6296. You had six committee rooms of some sort? 
—Of some sort, four of them were called committee 
rooms. 

6297. But was there any work done there ?>—There 
was a register there, I believe, and one of our friends, 
not any one paid, just to give information at that 
particular place. ; 

6298. Were all six of them public houses >—They 
were all six public houses. 

6299, Was there any work done at the “ Queen of 
Hungary ?>—Yes. 

6300. How many clerks had you there, if any ?— 
Mr. Samuel White had the chief care of that, I think. 
He had a clerk, but he will be better able to tell 

ou. 

" 6301. He is the person who knows all about the 
“Queen of Hungary ?”—All: about the “Queen of 
Hungary.” 

6302. You were at the “ City Arms ” ?—Yes. 

6303. When did you first take possession of the 
committee room ?—I do not think it was before 


Monday. I believe I had instructions before, but I 


did not take possession till the Monday. 
N. 
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6285. (Mr. Howard.) If you insist on saying any- 
thing against my authority 1 shall remove you from 
the court at once. I have given you every liberty, 
and if you are ready to say you regret what has 
happened we are content, With reference to 
Mr. Warner Wright, I cannot make any observation, 
that is for him, If you say you regret it, we are 
content ; but | must ask you to absent yourself from 
the court during the rest of the inquiry, until you 
are summoned before us, if you should be summoned. 
—(Mr. Womersley.) Y hope you will alter that de- 
cision. I promise I will not speak in this court until 
i am asked to speak, and will not speak to any 
witness before you. If you will allow that, I should 
be extremely obliged to you, and I shall feel I am not 
punished in a way which, under the circumstances, I 
think is not at all deserving. 

6286. (Mr. Howard.) It would be far better that 
Mr. Colman should have some other gentleman in 
his establishment present. I cannot help seeing that 
you are an excitable person, and that statements 
affect you very much, and when I think you ought to 
be away from those influences. You must go.— 
(Mr. Womersiley.) 1 am sorry that is your determina- 
tion, but if | promise to do a certain thing, you can 
depend upon it. I will leave the court if you wish. 

6287. (Mr. Howard.) We think you must go, 
and only reappear when you are subpcnaed, — 
(Mr. Womersley.) My character was so seriously 
attacked that I was compelled to do what I did, and 
if there is any other remedy for me to seek I shall 
seek it. I say that to Mr. Warner Wright. 

(Mr. Howard.) J recommend you not to say any- 
thing. 


Mr. Womersley left the court. 
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6304. What was your staff on the Monday ?—I 
believe I can tell pretty well from a book I have 
(producing a book). This book is not kept by me, 
and therefore I cannot vouch for its accuracy. 

6305. By whom was it kept ?—It was kept by a 
man named Seager. 

6306. Whom you employed ?—Whom I employed. 
On the Monday there appear to have been two clerks 
and three messengers, but I rather think my clerk 
was one, but his name does not appear at all, although 
he was employed. t 

6307. You meana clerk from your office >—From my 
office, and who was also employed in the committee 
room by me. 

6308, What did you do on the Monday ?—I will 
tell you to the best of my ability. 

6309. Were you getting out the street lists >— 
Principally getting out street lists, and writing letters 
to gentlemen who would probably assist us in the 
wards. We had no printed lists, and therefore they 
were all written. 

6310. Had you any printed posters or circulars on 
the Monday ?—I think not. 

6311. What were the messengers doing on Monday ? 
—One of them who was as I suppesed a very eflicient 
man and able to write was employed up stairs (1 had 
only three), and the rest were employed in delivering 
letters to the gentlemen in the ward, and making 
communications between our ward and the central 
ward. ! 

6312. That was all your staff on Monday ?—I 
believe that was all. 

6318. On Tuesday what was it >—The names down 
here, and I believe they are all, are two clerks, 
besides those I have mentioned to you, and eight 
messengers. 

6314. Had you got your posters and circulars on 
the Tuesday ?—I should think not by the number. of 
messengers. I have no doubt we had plenty of work 
for the messengers to do, 
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6315. What sort of work would they have to do ?— 

- In most elections, at all events in the last election, we 

had a large number of bills of all sorts which had to 

be delivered and posted, that is, taken out by men 

for posting about and delivering, regarding the 
election. 

6316. I do not quite understand what you mean 
by bills: do you mean a sort, of placard “ vote for 
Tillett ” ?—Addresses, first of all. It was our duty 
to distribute them as widely as we could. 

6317. Not folded up and put into an envelope ?— 
No. 

6318. They were sheet addresses ?— They were 
sheet addresses. 

6319. When did you get those first of all >—I could 
not tell you, but probably we received some on 
Tuesday. 

6320. Beside those sheet addresses had you any 
posters, or anything of that sort to send out ?—I have 
not the least doubt we had, but I could not tell you. 
We had an accumulation of stuff of that kind from 
the central ward. 

6321. You do not recollect what you had ?—I do 
not. I am not able to tell you what particular work 
was done. In future if I am engaged upon any 
election I shall take notice of what particular work is 
done on each particular day. 

6322. These messengers were employed to carry 
those circulars out >—Undoubtedly. 

6323. How many would you send out by a single 
messenger ?>—It would be quite a guess; I should 
think probably & score. 

6324. They would be taken to different places ?>— 
Into the different parishes of the ward. 

6325. It seems a very small number for a man to 
carry ?>—It is not well to entrust them with too 
many. 

6326. Why not ?—We think the work is better 
done -by letting a man take out a certain number, 
deliver them and report, and come back for more. 

6327. Report what >—That he has delivered them. 

6328. But supposing he had taken 200 instead of 
20. . If he happened to leave one or two of 
Mr. Tillett’s sheet addresses ata wrong house, not 
much harm would come of it >—Not the least. 

6329. I donot see any object ina man being limited. 
to so very few?—I do not know any reason, except 
haying the work more under one’s own control, as far 
as one really can; there is no other particular reason. 

6330. There was no ‘particular object in these 
circulars going to particular voters ?>—I had no notion 
of voters, but only getting them: distributed wherever 
they could be. 

6331. If aman had got into very fruitful soil it 
would better that he should have 200 than only 20 
and then come back and go away with another 20 r— 
That is not our experience. 

6332. That is not the plan at Norwich ?—No, it is 
not. 

6333. Do you think it is to make the work go as 
far as possible P—I had no such idea. 

6334. Do you think that that is the result of it P— 
I do not indeed. 

6335. You do not think that it makes the work go 
as far as possible >—No, I do not. 

6336. Now on Wednesday what did you do >—We 
had the same number of clerks on the Wednesday, 
and 15 messengers. Although the number 17 is put 
down at the bottom, I do not understand it ; there are 
16, but one name, C. Wagg, is struck out in pencil. 
I do not know what it means. 

6337. What were they doing on the Wednesday ?— 
No doubt we began the work of sending out the cards. 

6338. There was an enormous increase ?—Yes, no 
doubt we received cards from the central rooms. 

6339. You received cards ?—Voting cards to be 
distributed from house to house. 

6340. By the Wednesday you had got your lists 
into ship shape and knew where to find your voters ? 
—No, we had not begun seeking for voters. They 
come to us from the central room. 
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6341. What had the clerks been doing ?—Getting 
on with the street lists. 

6342. By Wednesday you must have got them into 
shape ?—We were getting them into shape. 

6343. You would not have so much difficulty on 
the Wednesday in finding out the people as on the 
previous Monday ?—We had not been seeking voters 
themselves; we had only been making a general 
distribution through the parishes. 

6344. Those circulars were not sent only to your 
own side ?—Not at all; they went right through the 
whole ward. : 

6345. The messengers taking them out to sow them 
broadeast ?—If you like to take it so; it was from 
house to house. . 

6346. Then how was it that they could only carry 
out 20 ?—-They would carry them out pretty much in 
streets, that is our plan of distributing those ; so many 
are delivered in a particular street. They come to us 
unassorted. 

6347. As they come from the printers 2—No, from 
the central committee rooms. 

6848. So many reams or so many quires ?—No, in 
envelopes. 

6349. Which are you talking about ?—I am speaking 
of the voting cards. 


6350. I am talking about the sheets?—Yes, no 


doubt they come as they come from the printers. 


6351. If they were only to be sown broadcast in 
a district of 846 voters, why should you not be able to 
entrust a messenger with more than 20 at a time ?—I 
do not limit myself to 20, there might have been 40 ; 
it was what I thought might be sufficient for any 


‘particular parish, and what I thought any particular 


man could do, I should give out ; or I should leave it 
to the man, who had principal charge of that work, of 
the name of Gooch, and he would distribute them as 
he thought best. 

6352. Were on nea at the election of 1874 ? 
—Yes. 

6353. Is that how you managed then ?—About the 
same. 

6354. On the Wednesday the voting cards came in 
envelopes ?>—Yes. 

6355. Were the envelopes directed ?—Yes, 

6356. Had you got your street lists pretty well 
forward by that: time ?—I daresay we had. 

6357. If you had been doing it in a business like 
manner you ought to have done ?—I should expect so. 

6358. (Mr. Howard.) What is Gooch’s christian 
name ?—I do not know his name, but the initial is W. 

6359.-(Mr. Goldney.) You put on this extra 
number of messengers to carry out these envelopes ? 
—As many as we could get ready for that day. 

6360. Were the envelopes sorted into streets >— 
Partly so; we had to do that and compare them in 
many instances with the register. 

6361. We know pretty well what would be the 
expense of 846 envelopes and 846 cards. Did it 
occur to you that it would be much cheaper to send a 
card to every one, whether they were going to vote 
for Tillett or not ?—That was our plan, from house to 
house. 

6362. Then what was the object of sorting them 
into streets >—To save labour in delivery. 

6363. What was the object of directing them to 
individuals. If the only object was to send a voting 
card and an envelope to every man it would have 
been better to send out-100 or 200 of them in a basket 
and deliver one at every door?—We had our 
instructions from the central room. 

6364. Did you not make the work go as far as you 
could ?—I had no such idea.” 

6365. On the Thursday what did you do?’—The 
number of the messengers was increased on Thursday, 
and the work of Wednesday was continued, 

6366. You continued to deliver 846 >—No doubt. 

6367. How many messengers had — you on the 
Wednesday ?>—26. 

6368. It has occurred to me to ask you this; you 
say all the letters were directed >—They were. 
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6369. Did you see any of the directions >—I may 
have seen some of them. Indeed I did see some of 
theni, . 

6370. Were they directed with the number of the 
register as well ?—Yes, in the corner. 

6371. Do you think the object possibly might have 
been to let a man know whether he had a vote or not. 
It is only in fairness to you that Task it >—I think so. 

6372. Do you think that was the object of directing 
the envelopes ?—The thing being done in the central 
committee room, I cannot tell you what the motive 
may have been. 

6373. I only put it to you whether it was done for 
the purpose of making work for the men under the 
different managers ?—I cannot tell you. I simply do 
what is sent to me to do from the central. 

6374. You made no enquiries P—I made no en- 
quiries. If I did it myself I should make enquiries. 

6375. Which way should you do it if you were 
head agent ?—I think I should have all the work done 
in my own office or in a committee room, and entirely 
under my own control. 

6376. Should you direct them to give the number 
on the register to all?—I have no doubt I should 
follow in the old rut. I should no doubt consider 
what you suggest as to the propriety of making an 
alteration. 

6377. How many on the Thursday ?—I have 
mentioned Thursday 26.  ~ 

6378. On the Wednesday >—Wednesday was the 15. 

6379. By the Thursday I suppose you had broken 
the neck of the work pretty well ?—There is a good 
deal of the work that comes on the second day for this 
reason, a8 already told you in the course of the enquiry, 
we then ascertained that a great number of persons 
are not found, and we havea large number that 
are returned to us on hand. You would naturally 
suppose that the whole of the work was completed 
but at all events it was the fact that the whole of the 
delivery was not completed on the Wednesday. 

6380. So you have told us already ?—That would 
be continued, and then we should have this extra 
work. 

6381. The greater proportion was done on the 
Wednesday as I understood ?—We should try and 
do it. 

6382. Two-thirds was done ?—That would all 
depend what time these came in. If the circulars 
came in at noon it would be quite impossible to do it. 

638838. As I understand from you the best part of it 
was done on the Wednesday ?—I could not say. I 
should really think by the increase of the number on 
the 4th, the Thursday, that that was not so. 

6384. Your number of messengers is very nearly 
double the next day ?—It is 10 more. I have no 
doubt that would explain it. If I knew from the 
central what time they came down probably that 
would explain it. 

6385. Were you at the central on that day ?—No. 
I did not neglect my duty but I was in there very 
frequently. 

6386. What did you do on the Friday ?—That is 
the election day. 

6387. Yes?—You would like to know the number 
perhaps. 

6388. Yes ?—28. 

6389. You went there the first thing in the morning 
at half-past seven ?—Fully by that. Those are my 
instructions. 

6390. What work did you begin on ?—Just deputing 
to the several men there employed what they were to 
do during the day. 

6391. What were they to do ?—As near as i can 
tell you, we had cabs as you have heard, and to each 
cab I allotted one or two messengers. 

6392. What were they to do ?—It was their duty to 
see that the cab when taken from the committee room, 
if they took a voter to be carried from the committee 
room to the poll, did not loiter, and that it was brought 
back again immediately it was done. — ‘ 

6393. They were to ride on the cab ?>—Outside. 
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6394. And the driver as well ?—And the driver. 

6395. You thought two men were necessary for 
that ?—I do not think in all cases, but probably one 
or two as the case may be. 

6396. I daresay the men liked riding about ?—I 
ee they did; Ihave not the least doubt about 
that. 

6397. How many messengers did you put on that 
morning. There seemed to be 28 on that day and 26 
on the Thursday ?—In that number seems to be 
included two persons who were sent from the third 
ward. I have not their names, although they may be 
on the list returned to Mr. Stevens. 

6398. How many messengers did you employ your- 

self altogether ?—Judging from this book I should 
think T employed 40. 
; 6399. Twenty-eight I think you said ?—On that 
day. 
6400. You put on 28 ?—No, I did not put on 28 
extra ; they are the whole employed on that day. 

6401. ‘The polling day ?>—The polling day. 

6402. As far as you know 28 were the whole of the 
messengers employed at your committee room ?—I 
have no doubt that includes them. 

6403. You think Mr. Stevens must be very grossly 
in error when he suggested that 53 were employed 
there ?—I think the explanation is the employment at 
the “ Queen of Hungary.” Those papers are not in 
my hands, and if those were produced it would 
prove it. 

6404. You had not the sole control. of putting on 
messengers ?—I intended to have, and Mr. White 
rather exceeded my instructions in what he did there. 
He assured me afterwards, and I think he assured 
Mr. William Tillett, that they had not been voters 
who had been put on. 

6405. At the “Queen of Hungary” ?—At the 
“ Queen of Hungary.” 

6406. What distinction did you draw between 
voters and non-voters >—I did not draw any particular 
distinction. 

6407. You did not ask them?—I did not ask 
them. 

6408. How did you get your messengers? Did they 
apply to you for employment ?—In some cases, but I 
rather think in most of the cases where I employed 
them I had notes of recommendation. 

6409. The sort of thing we have had evidence of, 
“ Dear sir, please employ the bearer ” ?—Here are the 
letters if you desire to see them ( The witness handed 
a bundle of letters to the Commissioner); I have 
taken the trouble of selecting those, so far as I could. 
Those refer to persons who have been employed, so 
far as I can trace them. 

6410. “Gentlemen, please engage the bearer as 
“messenger to the second ward committee room, 
‘* W. Hinds.” I suppose this is the man’s name at 
the bottom, “Henry Fowler” ?—Yes; sometimes I 
had it put there by my clerk. 

6411. “This is to certify that Alfred Baldry has 
“ not a vote, and would be very glad of ajob, Jacob 
‘¢ Watson, Lower Westock Street.” That is the sort 
of thing ?—Perhaps I may be allowed to say that that 
letter is written probably from my having said at the 
outset, as far as possible, I should abstain from 
employing voters, and my friends had better not 
recommend them. 

6412. Had you a Liberal association ?>—There was 
a Liberal association in the ward. 

6413. Did they employ any men ?—I do not think 
they did. Ihave not heard of any, and I think I 
should. : 

6414, “ We, the undersigned, wish to know if you 
“‘ gan employ the bearer for a day or two, Edmund 
«© Hurrell, Charles Lovick, James Gell, Green Robert, 
“ Robert Middleton, George Lovick, second ward 
“ association, by so doing you would greatly oblige” ? 
—T know nothing of the men. 

6415. Was the ward association sitting at that 
time ?—What do you mean by sitting ? it was in 
existence. 
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6416, Were they sitting as a committee >—No. 

6417. Did they render you any assistance at all? 
—Not that I am aware of, 

6418, Beyond sending the letter >—Beyond sending 
the letter; that did not come from the assdciation, 


It comes from some men who were connected 
with it. 
6419. Here is Mr. Reid, “linen and woollen 


“ draper, hatter, silk mercer, &c., St. Andrew’s Plain, 
“ Norwich. Please employ the bearer, Mr. Edward 


-“ Bush, of Sussex Street, and oblige yours truly, 


“ Samuel Reid” ?—Yes. 

6420. When a man brought one of these you put 
him on as a matier of course ?—Not as a matter of 
course by any, means; you will see by referring to a 
larger bundle that ] have here how many I rejected. 

6421. Here is Mr. William Saul, who writes very 
carefully, “ The bearer is a voter, and he wishes to be 
“ a messenger. He will poll for Mr. Tillett. { tell 
“ him his having a vote makes it dangerous for you 
“ to employ him, and give him no hope that you 
‘* will employ him. [am quite indifferent whether 
‘© you do or not ; I mean that I certainly do not wish 
“ for any favour at your hands; please yourself how 
“ you act, and you will quite satisfy yours truly 
“ William Saul.” Then, “Oblige by putting bearer 
“ on for the election.” Then his name is given. “I 
“ employ him regularly for second ward matters ; 
“ you can put him either to writing or anything 
‘“ else.” ‘Then, “ Engaged at half-past two.” Then 
I see this is a letter from Mr. White at the “ Queen 
“< of Hungary ” ?—That is. 

6422. Independently of putting men on himself he 
sent them up to you to put them on ?—Yes, but not 
many; I do not know whether there is any other. 

6423. This is dated the second of March, which is 
the Monday ?—That would be the Monday. 

6424. “The bearer, Mr. H. Plow, is the man I 
“ named to you this morning, C. Sewell.” I suppose 
that was for employment ?—No doubt. 

6425. Then Mr. Brooke, the coal merchant, says, 

‘ Sir, please give William Crowe two days’ work, and 
“ oblige.” That is dated March 4th P—Yes. 

6426. “ Dear Sir, The man that brings this note, 
‘“his name is William Mundford, I by a mistake 
“ gave his name in as Crowe, please to alter it as 
“ above, and oblige.” That is from Hammond ? 
You mentioned Crowe a little time before. 

6427. ‘Then, “ St. Swithin’s, Norwich. To A. Kent. 
“ The bearer of this is John Tuttle, of whom | spoke 
“ about just now, please employ him, and oblige yours 
Let it be two days if 
“ possible ” underscored. What-was the meaning of 
that >—Just what it indicates, that if I could employ 
him for two days it was to be. 

6428. Were there any :people who were put on on 
the Thursday and only employed on the Thursday ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

6429. There were ?—Undoubtedly ; by comparing 
those with this book I think you will see exactly how 
they were employed. 

6480. As I read any name referred to in your book 
will you state how they were employed; ‘“ Dear Sir, 
“ the bearer of this note is a member of our associa- 
* tion.’ This is from G. Bushell, tea dealer and 
grocer, St. Benedict’s Street, Norwich, “If you 
** ean set him on doso;” and in a different hand- 
writing apparently, ‘“ Robert Jackson is his name; I 
“ have tried to do without recommendations alte- 
** gether, I will not trouble you again for I dislike it.” 
Is that yours ?—No, it would not be likely to be mine, 
that would be addressed to me. 

6431. Is it Mr. Bushell’s handwriting ?—I do not 
know ; I never saw Mr. Bushell write. 

6432. They are different handwritings apparently ? 
—I cannot say anything about it ; it came just as you 
have it now. 

6483. It does not convey any particular informa- 
tion ?—Not the least. 

6434, “ I have tried to do without recommendations 
“ altogether ; I will not trouble you again, for I do 
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“ not like it” ?—I have no doubt he was, for I know 
Mr. Bushell very well. 

6435. Recommendations seem acknowledged things 
in election matters ?—Simply by my saying I should 
hesitate to employ persons unless they brought some 
recommendation. 

6436. “ Dear Sir,—Could you oblige by employing 
“ William Girling as messenger for the Liberal 
“ cause.” Then “ Liberal” is struck out. 

6437. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know all these 
people >—Do you mean who recommended them ? 

6438. Yes.—I may have known them as haying 
been connected with the association, or in some other 
way. 

6439, Did you take any pains to find out whether 
the recommendations were of any value ?—Certainly ; 
they were seldom adopted unless I had some informa- 
tion. 

-6440. (Mr. Goldney.) “ Dear Sir,—If you can make 

“ it convenient to find the bearer, J. Rogers, some- 
“ thing to do you will oblige, yours respectfully, 
« H, Alexander George Seager. ” 'Then “ Dear Sir,— 
“« ‘The bearer is a good and quick ; I should be obliged 
“« if you can appoint tim. Yours truly, A. M. F. Mor- 
“ gan.” Then “ St. Giles. Mr. Kent. The bearer, my 
“ son,’ would much like to be engaged during the 
* coming election, if you will bear him in mind. Yours 
* respectfully, W. W. W. Warner.” Is that the man’s 
name ?-—I have no doubt it is. 

6441. Did you know him ?—Yes; he is a client of 
mine. 

6442. Who was the son; do you remember any- 
thing about the son ?>—Yes, he was employed. 

6443. As a messenger ?—Yes, as a messenger. 

6444. Judging from the handwriting, was the son 
employed as a clerk ?>—He did some clerk’s work,— 
helped us. 

6445. “ Dear Sir,—Can you employ the bearer of this 
“ for a few days, as I think him well deserving, and 
** lives in the ward. Yours obedly., Robert Freeman.” 
If you have got those names, just see if you did employ 
Thomas Wilson ?—What is the date ? 

6446. Tuesday.—Thomas Wilson was employed on 
the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

6447. Three days ?-—Yes. 

6448. “St. Benedict’s. The bearer of this note is 
“ wanting employment during the election ; his father 
“ keeps the ‘Queen of Hungary, St. Swithin’s. 
“ Will you kindly oblige, yours truly, William Smith, 
“ ironmonger, &c.”—He is not in my list. 

6449. George Cubitt would appear to be his name ? 
—He is not in my list; he may have been employed at 
the “ Queen of Hungary.” 

6450. The “Queen of Hungary ” was engaged as 
a committee room ?—Yes. 

6451. And the “Queen of Hungary’s” son might 
have been employed as a messenger ?—I think it is 
very likely. 

6452. “ Dear Sir,—I shall take it as a personal favour 
“ if you will kindly employ the bearer (Mr.Girdlestone) 
in any capacity (or ‘autho me to do so). I will 
myself guarantee he is most trustworthy in every 
“ way. Yours truly, Samuel White. Non-voter,” — 
He is not upon this list. 

6458. A non-voter, I see?—He is not upon this 
list. 

6454. “ Dear Sir,—You will oblige me if you will 
“ sive my son a job,as he has been out of employ- 
“ ment for some time, and oblige, yours truly, 
“ G. Green, ‘Lord Camden.” Is that where he 
lives ?—Yes. There is a Godfrey Green there. We 
have two or three Greens employed, so that he may 
have been employed. What is the date of the 
letter ? 

6455. 2nd of March.—We had a Green employed 
on the 3rd, on the 4th, and on phe 5th ; two Greens 
in fact. 

6456. Here is another: “JI can recommend the 
“‘ bearer, Arthur Hardy. A.M. F. Morgan. Please 
si employ this man for two days. A. Runacres.— 
«“ A. Kent, Esq.” That is you and the other name 
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March 2nd, 1875. Did you take on any people under 
recommendations of this sort?—Ido not believe { 
should take on anybody unless I had some knowledge 
of them. 

6457. (Mr. Howard.) With written recommenda- 
tions, or without written recommendations ?—I should 
not without some knowledge. 

6458. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you refuse any on 
written recommendations r—Yes. I have not taken 
the trouble to go through them. I will go through 
them if the Commissioners desire it; but there is the 
bundle. | 

6459. Those are all recommendations that you 
have refused >—There may be something more than 
recommendations. I hardly know what it contains, 
but I picked those out from that lot. 

6460. Then you had any amount of applications 
for employment ?—A large number of applications. 

6461. You do not know how many Mr. White 
employed himself ?—I think there are about 10, from 
my recollection. 

6462. Who was the gentleman who employed the 
rest ?—I should think I should be responsible for the 
employment of most. 

6463. We know there were a great many more 
employed; in fact we have the proportion of voters 
and non-voters—Not more than the 40 odd that I 
employed, with the 10 at the ‘‘ Queen of Hungary.” 

6464. I thought you said you had only employed 28 ? 
—No. I am giving you day by day. They are not 
always the same persons. They came to 40 by distinct 
individuals. 

6465. Then on the Thursday you had 28 on ?— 
Yes, 

6466. Did you increase the 28 on the Thursday ?>— 
No. Thursday 26. 28 on Friday; I increased two 
on Friday. 

6467. How do you account for the other 12 to 
make up the 40 ?—Because they are not the same 
persons employed. Because I have a man on Monday 
and Tuesday it does not follow that I should continue 
to retain him during the election, as you will see on 
looking at this book. 

6468. I understand you that there were 28 indi- 
viduals employed ?>—About 40 employed. 

6469. But at no time had you more than 28 on ?— 
No, certainly not; 28 messengers besides clerks. 

6470. How many clerks had you?—I never had 
more than three. ; 

6471. That is rather what those notes point to, 
“ Please give him two days’ work” ?—No doubt they 
do. 

6472. Then you so far looked upon your day’s 
work as a little reward, or as a little piece of patronage 
towards the man; a little kindness towards the man ? 
—I do not know that I had any such thought at the 
time. Ifa recommendation of that sort came, and I 
thought I could clearly render the man a service, I 
would. 

6473. You would rather have had a smaller number 
of messengers whom you could trust yourself, and 
have them the whole of the days ?—Yes, I would 
rather have done it if I could have done it in that 
way. 

6474. And you would have done your work more 
easily ?—It is only fair to say that IT am not much 
acquainted with that class of people. 

6475. Did you have a muster roll in the morning ? 
—I think there was some sort of thing of that sort 
by the clerk, Seager, who made out this list; but he 
will tell you. 

6476. That does not make up all. Besides 
Mr. White, who else employed messengers ?—I can 
give no further information about that that [remember 
now.. It may be, by looking at the number, the 
number may be slightly exceeded; I am only taking it 
from this book. 

6477. You had a great number of people who were 
strong partisans and sympathisers ?>—Undoubtedly. 

6478. Do you think any of them put on any 
messengers ?—I should certainly say not. 
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6479. And paid them out of their own pocket ?—L 
should certainly say not. None have come to my 
knowledge. 

6480. We heard that two gentlemen engaged 20 
messengers >—I did not suspect it existed, and 
certainly I have no information. 

6481. (Mr. Howard.) Did you suspect the other 
side ?—I had suspected it on the other side, but it 
was mere suspicion. I do not want anything to 
be inferred from that. 

6482. Did you suspect your own side ?—No. 

6483. (Mr. Goldney.) When did you notice an 
excess of messengers being employed during the 
election ?—I was not conscious of it at all. 

6484. (Mr. Howard.) On either side >—Ne. 

6485. Did you hear of it?—The Commissioner 
asked me what I knew. 

6486. Did you hear of it ?—Yes. 

6487. (Mr. Goldney.) At the time ?—Yes. 

6488. During the election ?>—Yes. 

6489. That met you everywhere ?—You asked me 


what I knew. I felt no such pressure in my own - 


particular committee room. 

6490. Was it intelligence brought to your com- 
mittee room that the other side were putting on a 
great many ?—I have very little doubt it was said. 
I should be unable to say, as some have said, what 
particular day it was said. 

6491. On the Friday was it not present to your 
mind that a very large number of messengers had 
been put on by your opponents in your ward ?—I 
cannot say it was present to me. 

6492. Not present to your mind?—I have no 
recollection of it being so present. 

6493. Do you at the present moment know that it 
was known ?—Simply from what I hear. 

6494, At the time of the polling on the Friday 
were you not aware that a large number of messengers 
were being employed by your opponents ?—I cannot 
say I was aware, at this distance of time. I may 
have known it, but it made no such impression as is 
now left on my mind by the inquiry. 

6495. Were you aware that they employed a very 
large number of messengers in 1874?—That is quite 
new tome. I knew that more were employed. 

6496. In 1874 than in 1875 ?—Yes. 

6497. I may take it you knew more were employed 
than necessary ?>—That I could not say. 

6498. Surely, if the evidence we have already had 
is correct, your opponents had an enormous number ? 
—If you are asking me from the evidence I should 
say so. 

6499. From the evidence you have heard in this 
court on the Friday at the last election, the polling 
day, were you not perfectly aware that your oppo- 
nents had employed a very excessive number of 
messengers in the 1874 election, and were then 
employing a very excessive number in the then 
election ?—It is difficult for me to say I am aware, 
because I hear so many things on that day that pass 
into my ears and out again. All I can say is, it is 
exceedingly probable I heard such things. 

6500. If you had heard it would it not attract your 
attention ?—It might, as any other circumstance that 
passed by at the time. 

6501. Do you mean if you heard it you would take 
scarcely any notice of it?—It is not possible to 
correct it on the polling day. 

6502. You do not think you had heard before the 
1875 election of an excessive employment of mes- 
sengers in 1874 ?—Certainly not. t 

6503. By either side ?—Certainly not by either 
side. 

6504. By either side in. the 1874 election ?—I 
cannot say. I may have heard rumours of that kind 
after the 1874 election. The election of Mr. Huddle- 
ston might be so explained to my mind. 

6505. If you had heard anything of the sort con- 
nected with the 1874 election, one would have 
supposed when you went to the work in 1875, only 
13 months afterwards, that it would have been a 
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matter you would have in your mind and considered, 
and tried to prevent making mistakes yourself, and 
seeing if your opponents did ?—You will see I did 
give some instructions. 

6506. It was that that made me ask whether you 
had heard something of the kind or not ?—I cannot 
say whether that was what induced me, because I am 
always in the habit of giving such instructions to those 
who assist me. 

6507. You cannot say whether, previous to the 
1875 election, you had no knowledge ?—If I could 
tell youI should. All I can say is, it may have been 
mentioned to me; it may have been in my mind, but 
I have no recollection of it. I did hear on the election 
da 

3508. Which election day >—The last election day. 
I did hear on the election day that a great.many men 
were employed by the Conservatives ; but then I only 
heard that as I heard other rumours. 

6509. You do not remember that you ever heard 
that the Conservatives, or any body, employed an ex- 
cessive number of messengers in 1874 ?—I do not say 
I do not remember ; I cannot remember any particular 
person mentioning it to me. 

6510. But were you aware of it, or did you hear of 
it P—I heard that; the same thing was said over and 
over again. , 

6511. (Mr. Howard.) Said in 1874 ?—Certainly I 
heard it. . 

6512. And it was believed by you ?—No doubt I 
was disposed to aecept it. We are all ready to accept 
such things. 

6518. (Mr. Goldney.) Having heard that in 1874, 
was it nota matter you were guarding yourself against, 


- and at the same time anxious to know what was going 


on on the other side in your ward ?—As to guarding 
myself, that I cannot say, because I always guarded 
myself as far as I could. Iam not able to say any- 
thing better about that. I should be very happy 
indeed ; I'must not be pressed to say what I really 
cannot say. J shall be very happy to say all in my 
power. 

6514. When you heard the other day that there 
had been excessive employment in 1874, did it come 
as a new thing to you?—The startling character 
did. 

6515. (Mr. Howard.) You knew quite well when 
you began the election of 1875 that there had been 
excessive employment, at /least you believed it, in 
1874. Did you take any care, having the manage- 
ment of that division of that ward, that no persons of 
the sort should be employed again ; that no voters 
should be employed? Did you guard against that ? 
—Not absolutely no voters. 

6516. Why did you not ?—Because it had not been 
a matter of condemnation. 

6517. You knew it was an improper practice ?—It 
is very difficult to carry on elections without employ- 
ing some such men. 

6518. You knew it was an improper practice ?—I 
knew we should not employ voters if we could avoid it. 

6519. You knew you were a naughty boy for 
doing it ?—In that sense I was; but we do pretty 
much as we are instructed to do from the central 
committee room. I do not mean to say that direct 
instructions were given to employ voters. If we had 
no direct instructions not to employ any voters I 
should have been quite ready to have done it. 

6520. Let me commend you for being frank. It is 
the best thing a witness can do in this inquiry.—I 
shall try to be so. 

6521. That isthe Commissioners’ opinion ; and they 
invite witnesses to be frank, in the interests of the 
witnesses, and in the interests of the inquiry. Now, 
knowing that in 1874 there had been a good deal of 
colourable employment of messengers, did you not 
guard against’ colourable employment altogether ?—I 
did not do it. 

6522. You did believe it. You did believe in 1874 
that there had been such a thing done. Then why 
did you not in 1875 confer with Mr. Stevens and 
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say, “ Now you have put me at the head of this ward, 
“ T shall be responsible to Mr. Tillett or you ; what 
“am Ito do, because we shall be bothered about 
** this excessive employment of messengers again ?”— 
I did not do it, and I think it will be shown that I did 
the best I could. 

6523. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you had’ three 
clerks. Ido not complain about’ that. ‘How many 
messengers do you think you could fairly have done 
the work with ?—Well, the way in which the work 
was in the habit of being done, and is in the habit of 
(ong done, I do not know that I could do with any 
ess. mony" 

6524. Supposing you were yourself a-candidate for 
Norwich ?>—A candidate! 

6525. You cannot conceive that ?—I am afraid I 
cannot realise that position. 

6526. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any chance in 
Norwich for you ?—There is not the least chance. I 
need hardly say that. 

6527. (Mr. Goldney.) With how many messengers 
should you be content >—Supposing I had the whole 
care from begining to end ? 

6528, Supposing you had put a good business man 
at the,head ofthe committee room, saying “Now here 
“are so many thousand circulars and notices, and so 
“on, to be sent out.” Now tell me how many would 
be required ?—I should say not any less, or if any less 
only a few ; two or three. . 

6529, You had 28 messengers employed ?—On the 
election day ? 

6580. Yes.—26 upon the Thursday and 15 upon 
the Wednesday. . 

6531. Twenty-eight on the election day ?—Yes. 

6532. (Mr. Howard.) Suppose the election came 
next week, with your present experience would you 
put on as many men ?>—If the work came in the same 
way I should put on the same number, with the 
exception of two or three perhaps. 

6533. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you make a calculation 
of how many messengers you had got on to a voter, or 
how many voters there were to a messenger ?—I had 
none. I accept that to be correct which I see in the 
papers, that there were 13 voters out of 53 mes- 
sengers. , 

6584. You had got 800 voters ?—Yes. 

6535. The net >—Over 800 I think. 

6536. Then you had 28 messengers ?—Yes. 

6537. Take 25 messengers, with the 800, it would 
give what ?—Only 13 were voters, I understand from 
the papers. i 

6588. You had 800 ?—Yes. 

6539. Twenty-eight messengers P—Yes, 

6540. Call those 28 ; divide 800 by 28. 

(Mr. Howard.) Perhaps you would rather not do 
that in the witness-box. 

( The witness.) No, I should not. 

6541. (Mr. Goldney.) I think it would appear that 
at another election you would not employ so many ? 
—TI had to act upon what instructions I received; I 
was not left to my own responsibility. 

6542. (Mr. Howard.) Supposing you were left to 
your own responsibility ?>—Probably the same amount 
would have to be done, but it would be more fairly 
proportioned over the time probably. I think that, so 
far as I can see, is the only difference. I made a little 
calculation of how the persons were employed, and it 
may be useful that I should tell you them: “ Four 
“¢ men five days; six men four days; one man four 
“ days and night ; three men three days ; two men 
‘“‘ three days and night; 16 men two days; 13 men one 
“« day; one man half a day.’ That makes the total 
number of days, I think, about 105, supposing there 
was one individual to do the whole work. 

6543. (Mr. Goldney.) You will find you had one 
messenger to about every 29 voters. You would do 
the same again >—I think if you were in the com- 
mittee room you would after all say that was the 
nearest with the work that comes,in, . You are unable 
to know, it seems to me, the amount of work. 
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6544. You do not know how: many polled in your 
ward ?—I think that is known; I do not know it. 

6545. Who do you think gave it?—I think a 
return is made. j 

(6546. (Mr. Stevens.) There is a return of how 
many polled in each district; I made a note of each 
of the 26 districts ; I will hand it up.—My reason 
is, that I saw one witness had got those particulars. 

6547. (Mr. Goldney.) At present. you have one 
ae to every 29 of the 800?—There is the 
act, 

6548. I suppose some of those 800 did not come to 
the poll?—That I cannot tell; no doubt it would be 
80. 
6549. (Mr. Howard.) What do you make of the 
proportion ?>—I have not worked it out. 

6550. (Mr. Goldney.) As you have not worked it 
out, assume my figures are right?—I say, with the same 
amount of work the proportion, though it may seem to 
be large, would be necessary. 

(Mr. Howard.) Turn that over in your mind. 

(Mr. Goldney.) When you are a candidate. 

( The witness.) I am not likely to be that. 

6551-2. We are very much obliged to you for saving 
the papers and handing them in.—They are just as 
I have kept them. 

6558. Is there any comment you wish to make 
upon them ?—I will hand them in just as they are. 

( The papers were handed by tie witness to the Com- 
missioners ). 

6554. Is there any one of them you wish to call our 
attention to?——-That I cannot tell you; there is 
nothing strikes me. 

6555. Are those all the papers kept at your room ? 
—There are the registers. 

6556, Did not you save your street lists >—The 
street lists did not come back. As a rule they get 
destroyed (which I think every election manager 
would know) by the person who took them upon the 
election day. But I do find a few there. 

6557. (Mr. Howard.) They ought not to be de- 
stroyed?—I quite agree they ought to be returned 
to the manager. 

6558. Not only for this inquiry, but asa matter of 
good electioneering. This is a bad system ?—I did 
not destroy anything. 

6559. 1 think you have for employment a very 
large number of names ?—Yes; you will see the 
names on the left side. 

6560.. Are these the refusals >—I cannot say. 

6561. Some were employed ?—No doubt they were; 
they are put down by my clerk principally you will 
see. 

6562. Have you any reason to believe (as you were 
in the position which some of the gentlemen have 
described already) when you refused a man at your 
committee room he immediately went over to your 
opponent ?—It did not occur to me. 

6563. It did not occur to you that he would. 
Do you know of any circumstance of a man taking 
employment from-you and then going and taking 
employment on the other side ?—I do not think 
Warnes did exactly do that. 

6564: (Mr. Goldney.) That intimates rather that 
he did something else ?—We heard, although he was 
employed in our’ room, during the election inquiry 
he stated he went and voted for Colonel Wilkinson. 

6565. (Mr. Howard.) Did you think your employ- 
ment of him was also a retainer for his vote ?—Not 
by any means. 

6566. Did you know of men being employed at 
your committee room, and then going to one of your 
other ward committee rooms ?—Not one. 

6567. You did not know of such a thing ?—Not 
one case. 

6568. I will ask you this question. Are you pre- 
pared. to say in the witness-box that. you did not, 
within the whole of the election of 1875, at any time 
believe that the employment of messengers was with 
the object of getting votes for your candidate ?— 
Certainly not. vi ; 
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6569, You-did not)?—Certainly not. 

6570. Were your suspicions excited that it might 
have that effect —No, they were not excited. 

6571. You heard rumours, did not you, through the 
city during the election that men were being put 
on on both sides for the purpose of influencing the 
poll ?—I cannot say I did. 

6572. Do you think you did not?—I cannot be 
positive. 

6573. Try and be positive. Did you or not ?—I 
should be very sorry to be positive about the matter. 

6574. You cannot go to the length of saying you 
did not hear such rumours ?—TI cannot, and would not. 

6575. What I have to ask you is this. Do not you 
think that there was a sort of case made out for every 
ward manager to be on his guard ?—It did not occur 
to me at the time. 

6576. You do not think a case was made out ?— 
It did not occur to me. I tell you I took all the care 
T could. 

6577. Which of the wards in the city do you 
consider the most corruptible? I will not say 
“ corrupt,” I would rather not ?—I am unable, and I 
should be sorry to express an opinion. 

6578. I can understand your regret, but if you have 
the information you must give it.—I say [am unable. 

6579. Why; you have lived here all your life >— 
No. 

6580. How long ?—TI have this eight years. 

6581. Where have you lived—in what part of the 
city ?—I was in Suffolk. , 

6582. In Norwich during the last eight years ?— 
In St. Andrew’s. 

6583. What ward ?—The second ward. 

6584, Do you know of, the seventh and eighth 
wards ?—No, except as being presiding officer. 

6585. You cannot form an opinion as to the com- 
parative corruptibility of the one or the other ?— 
£ do not think it would be fair for me to do it. All 
I can say is this, of course one has seen things at the 
polling booths which look very much like that kind 
of thing. 

6586. Did you hear anything on the polling day as 
to any rioting, intimidating, or misconduct on the part 
of roughs and crowds ?—I heard of no misconduct of 
the kind. 

6587. Nothing happened at your committee room ? 
—Not at my committee room. 

6588. Then your experience of, Norwich politics 
has not been a very long one ?—In the “ Queen of 
Hungary” I heard of some disturbance, where Mr. 
White was. 

6589. You heard of some disturbance there ?—Yes. 

6590. Did you hear what it was like ?—I think the 
other side were causing some trouble. However, I 


-went down to see what it was, and I could discover 


nothing ofthe sort. That is what I regard as rumours ; 
it is sometimes useless to pay attention to them. 

6591. No doubt there are a great many rumours 
during the election; you had much better shut your 
ears. I will not ask you about future Norwich 
politics as you do not seem to have had much ex- 
perience.—At all events I do not think that I should 
be able to give any such judgment of that kind. 

6592. (Mr. Goldney.) These are the instructions I 
suppose which Mr. Stevens referred to in his evidence ? 
—TI do not know what they are ; you must take those 
papers just as they are—good, bad, and indifferent. 

6593. This is signed by Mr. Stevens. “ Will you 
«‘ furnish me as early as possible with a list of any 
‘«‘ Liberal voters in your ward,” and so on ?—No 
doubt that would come from Mr. Stevens. 

6594. That came as a matter of course ? — No 
doubt. | 

6595. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have given the names 
of all the messengers who were employed ?—I believe 
those names have passed under my notice. 

6596. You have preserved then a list of the names? 
—I have destroyed nothing. 
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6597. I suppose this is a list of the names ?—Will 
you favour me by a nearer sight, and I can tell you 
whether that is the list I handed in to Mr. Stevens. 
(The paper was handed to the witness.) That is my 
clerk’s handwriling, and the one which was handed 
to Mr. Stevens. It is my clerk’s, Mr. Pringle’s, hand- 
writing. 

6598. (Mr. Howard.) Did you give a detailed 
account of expenditure to Mr. Stevens ?—Yes. 

6599. Did you go into detail ?—I believe my clerk, 
Mr. Pringle, produced everything to him. . 

6600. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The amount is 36/, 1l1s.? 
—I do not know; probably that is it. Mr. Stevens 
has all the papers I sent to him, I have not any 
doubt. 

6601. Did you know how many messengers were 
voters >—I had not any idea; I had not supposed 
there were so many as 13. 

6602. Did you suppose there was any one ?—Yes. 

6603. (Mr. Howard.) You did ?—Yes. 

6604. And I suppose knew it ?—Yes. 

6605. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many did you suppose? 
-—About six or seven. 

6606. Are not you a solicitor ?—I am a solicitor. 

6607. (Mr. Howard.) Are you yourself ?—Yes ; I 
am in practice; I have been in practice over 17 years. 

6608. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Now, being a solicitor for 
so long, did it not occur to you that paying people the 
sums which I see here are marked against the names 
of several of these messengers, knowing some of them 
or believing a.certain number of them to be voters, 
was in itself a practice which ought to be condemned ? 
—You see I did, so far as possible, avoid the employ- 
ment, having that impression. 

6609. You told me you knew a certain number 


‘were voters, and that you employed them and paid 


them ?—Yes. 

6610. Did not you know that that was corruption ? 
—I did not regard it as a corruption. 

6611. Why ?—Because they were honestly employed 
to do service. I may be wrong, but that was the 
notion I had about it, and a general notion which 
I know prevailed at the central committee room, 
because I have spoken of the matter to Mr. Stevens. 

6612. Honestly employed to do service which could 
not be done unless all those persons were engaged ?— 
Hardly in that way ; but because they were persons 
who knew the work, and had been employed before. 

66138. Did you hear Mr. Robertson examined yester- 
day ?—I did not. 

6614. If I understand rightly, you say if an election 


were to come off under the same circumstances to- 


morrow you would pursue the-same course as you 
pursued then ?—If the work came in precisely the 
same way. 

6615. (Mr. Goldney.) I see these instructions from 


Mr. Stevens seem particularly about personation, and. 


a good deal of the correspondence is about personation 
agents, and so on. Is not that a common form of 
illegal practice in Norwich ?—There is a good deal 
in that ; at least in my experience I have found some 
of it. 

6616. Did you find much of it in the 1875 election ? 
—wWe had not the report of that ; { have no informa- 
tion of that report ; that is all secret. 

6617. You, at all events, were asked to send a 
personation agent or the name of a personation agent ? 
—Yes. 

6618. Did you send one ?—I did. 

6619. I see there is so much of this correspondence 
about it?—I think Mr. Stevens had employed the 
personation agent before I sent the name. I sent a 
name, and that person was not employed. That is 
what I ought to say about that. 

6620. Did you know in 1874 whether there was 
much personation ?—It is not reported to us. 

_ 6621. It is not specially. Did you hear of it ?—I 
heard of some. 


6622. Were any steps taken to prosecute the people ? 
—No : I should know of that. 
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6623. (Mr. Howard.) Did you hear of any direct 
bribery of any other kind ?—Not that I heard of. _ 

6624. Did you hear of it at all ?—Yes, I have heard 
of it; but I cannot tell you the particulars. 

6625. Was there money in hand—cash in hand for 
voting ?—Or statements as to what would be given. 

6626. It is pretty nearly the same thing.—Yes. 
I am telling you as far as I know what the fact was. 

6627. How was the market for voters in 1874 ?— 
I do not know anything about that. 

6628. Surely you know something about it ?—I 
certainly do not. 

6629. I think you, as a professional man, are like 
others, under the impression that you ought only to 
tell us what you know of your own personal know- 
ledge ?—I am sorry you think so, because I am wishing 
to tell you everything I do know. 

6630. Tell me more than that—what you heard ?— 
Certainly I will as far as I am able. I did hear that 
there had been personation. I have mentioned I did 
hear that there had been other bribery. 

6631. A good deal of it ?—I did not hear a good 
deal of it. I mentioned the mode, and the mode 
would be, stating how much money would be given. 

6632. Did your hear of it on both sides ?—No. 

6633. On which side ?—The Conservative. 

6634. None on your side ?—I should not hear of 
that probably ; we are told what our enemies do, but 
not what our friends' do. 

6635. You hear rumours about the city ou both 
sides ?—I tell you frankly I do not remember any 
case. 

6636. Do you remember any particular case amongst 
the Conservatives in 1874?—I do not remember any 
particular case. 

6637. (Mr. Goldney.) Did Mr. William Henry 
Tillett take any active part in your ward ?—No; he 
only came up in reference to a report which had 
reached him from the “ Queen of Hungary.” 

6638. What date was it that he came up ?—That 
was on the election day. 

6639. I have a letter here written on the 6th March. 
That was the day after the election day, was it not ?— 
That would be the election day. 

6640. The polling was on the Friday, 5th March ? 
—Then probably it was ; I thought I wrote it on the 
election day. 

6641. ‘‘ Please send me a line by bearer with name 
‘“ and address of the man who was at the ‘ Queen of 
“ Hungary ’?”—That would be the next day. 

6642. What was that about ?>—That was in reference 
to Mr. White having employed some man without my 
sanction. ; 

6648. You are sure it was >—Yes. 

6644. What was the upshot of it all?—Now I am 
only speaking from hearsay. Mr. William Tillett and 
Mr. Stevens I heard saw Mr. White, and satisfied 
themselves that the persons employed were employed 


‘in consequence of an assault upon him, to protect the 


rooms, I believe, and that they were not voters. 
1 am only telling you from hearsay. 

6645. Where did you pay your messengers P—At 
the “ City Arms.” 

6646. All of them ?—All of them except one or two 


That 


‘ who did not come, and afterwards came to my office 


for the money. 

6647. Was the name of one of them Bush whom 
you paid at your office ?—I think-so; I cannot tell 
you. 7 

6648. And the name of Crowe ?—They were put 
on the list as they came in, and what we paid. 

6649. How many vehicles did you tell Mr. Stevens 
you wanted ?—I cannot tell. © 

6650. How many did you use ?—All that were 
brought down. 

6651. No doubt of that ; but how many were there? 
—I can only give you a guess; I suppose four. My 
reply to Mr. Stevens would be better evidence than 
my statement. 

6652. “ Please inform me by to-morrow at 12 o’clock 
“* what'vehicles you will require in your ward on the 
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“ election day, and at what places they are to be 
“ stationed ?”’—I have no doubt I replied to that. 

6653. ‘This was, I suppose, the notice you put up, 
“ Mr. Tillett’s election. 2nd Ward. Persons em- 
ployed at this ward can attend at the committee 
“ room this (Saturday) evening at 7 o’clock for 
“ payment ?”—Yes; that probably is a draft of a 
notice. I daresay there is a great deal there which is 
not of much use. 

6654. (Mr. Howard.) Was Mr. Stevens or his clerk 
at your committee room during the polling day ?—I 
cannot remember ; I think it was very likely he was, 
he usually comes upon polling days. 

6655. Did you communicate to Mr. Stevens at all 
what number of messengers you were putting on from 
day to day ?—No. 

6656, He left it to you and you took charge of it? 
—He did. 

6657. (Mr. Goldney.) How did you send in your 
account with any of the vouchers? Are there any 
receipts for the clerks and receipts for the payment 
of the committee room?—That would come after I 
got the money for the paying. 

6658. These come out of your custody. Receipt 
for the sum of 37s. for services as clerks at committee 
room ?—I should apply for money, and they would 
find their way back with the election papers after the 
election had taken place. 

6659. Did you go through these vouchers with 
Mr. Stevens’s cashier >—No; I think I got the money 
first. 

6660. Did you go through them as a matter of fact 
at the same time with him ?—My clerk, Mr. Pringle, 
did. 

6661. Mr. Pringle went through these vouchers 
with Mr, Stevens’s clerk ?—Not those particular 
vouchers ; I do not suppose he has ever seen them ; 
he would give me the money and I should pay them, 
and then I have the vouchers left in my hand. 

6662. How did you satisfy, or how did your clerk 
satisfy Mr. Stevens’s clerk that 37s. was the actual 
amount paid?—Upon my calculation. I have no 
doubt my clerk would submit it to me, if he had been 
there so many days. 

6663. I want to know whether your clerk took these 
vouchers to Mr. Stevens’s clerk P—No, I think not; he 
would give me a statement of what money was 
required. 

6664. If he wished to make inquiries he could >— 
We gave him the items; we asked for nothing in a 
lump sum. 

6665. “ Light, fire, and room, March 4th, 1875, 12.” 
Who is Thomas Wilkinson ?>—He is a landlord of one 
of the rooms, ‘“ The Colchester.” 

6666. That includes the charge of the room ?—Yes, 
where a public meeting was held. 
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6682. (Mr. Howard.) Have you resided in Norwich 
all your life ?—Nearly all niy life, for the last 15 years 
certainly. 

6683. What are you >—I am managing and common 
law and chancery clerk to Mr. William Tillett. 

6684. You have had a good deal of experience in 
electioneering matters, have you not ?—Not as relates 
to candidates ; as relates to the sheriffs accounts | 
have had considerable experience, but not much of 
candidates. 

6685. What part have you taken, if any, in the 
previous elections at Norwich ?—Some years ago I 
used to act, probably as a poll clerk ; forthe last two 
or three elections, I should think I might say from the 
election of 1868 to 1874, I was engaged in the under- 
sheriff’s office. 

6686. There had been several elections, 1868, 1870, 
1871, 1874, and 1875. Youhad something to do with 
the elections in each of those years ’—As to the 
under-sheriff’s office in preparing for the election, 
that isto say preparing for the polling booths, seeing 
that the ballot papers are printed, and the proper 
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6667. Was that, do you think, shown to Mr. Stevens’s 
clerk ?—I think not. 

6668. Why not >—He would be told what money 
would be wanted at the committee room; after the 
money was paid I should hold that, having received 
the money from Mr. Stevens, of course tor him to have 
whenever he asked for it. 

6669. Who is Mr. Drake ?—He was employed as 
a messenger. 

6670. He gets three days service, 18s., election day, 
8s. >—Yes, sent in but not paid; you will see by the 
list what I paid him. 

6671. His name is written below as if receipted 2— 
Looking at the receipt you will see what I paid him, 
nothing more nor less. 

6672. Look at that. 
the witness.) 

6672a. (Mr. Howard.) “ Drake 4 days, 15s. 6d.” ?— 
Marked as paid. 

6673. Yes?—That is all I paid; that list shows 
exactly what I paid. 

6674. (Mr. Goldney.) How do you make out 
15s. 6d. ?—Well, I think my plan of payment was 
this. I recognised no particular distinction between 
the election day and any other day. If a man was 
there one day I should pay him 4s., if he was there 
two days I should pay him 7s. 6d.; so that if he was 
there the whole five days it would make it up. It 
would be four days, 3s. 6d., and one 5s. altogether. 

6675. That would not be 15s. 6d.?—I say that was 
my plan of payment. If a man was there five days I 
should pay him four days 3s. 6d. and 5s. for the 
election day. 

6876. So far as you know Mr. Stevens’s clerk did 
not go through the vouchers ?—No; but yet Mr. 
Stevens had the items of the vouchers. 

6677. At all events here they were for him ?—Yes. 
(Mr. Stevens handed a paper to the Commissioners.) 
If there are any papers which Mr. Stevens has 
information about I should be glad to see them. 

6678. Five hundred and seventy-six voted. Is that 
about what you should have judged ?—Yes, about 600 
I should have said. 

6679. Five hundred and seventy-six is the number ? 
—Yes. 

6680, If you come to divide 576 by the number of 
messengers they do not seem to have been very 
profitable ones, do they ?—With reference to the 
whole ward, not with reference to those who voted. 

6681. That is the whole ward, 576?—I mean 
circulars go to all those that voted, and all that did 
not. 

(Mr. Goldney.) We are very much obliged to you 
for your evidence, and also very much obliged to you 
for saving the papers. 


(The paper was handed to 


sworn and examined. 


notices sent out, and the deputy officer’s returns were 
got out. Nothing to do with the shaping of the 
election. ; 

6687. When did you first fill any position other 
than that one ?—Never until the last election did I 
fill the position of ward manager. 

6688. What did you do in 1872 ?—I was assisting 
the under-sheriff, that is to say, in preparing for the 
polling places, notices to voters, and ballot papers. 

6689. Were you employed by either of the candi- 
dates in 1874, and if so, in whose behalf. Yours was 
a sort of official connection with the election of 1874 ? 
—By virtue cf being in the office of the under-sheriff. 

6690, What was the ward you had the manage- 
ment of at this time ?—The seventh ward. 

6691. The whole ward ?—The whole ward as I 
supposed at the time, but I found there was one com- 
mittee room over which I had no control. 

6692. Which was that?—The committee room at 
the “ Angel” I believe. 

66938. Where was your committee room ?—The 
central committee room at the “ Golden Dog.” 
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6694. Was Mr. Bruce associated with you there ? 
—Mr. Bruce was almost the only man I had who 
would render me assistance ; I being astranger to the 
work necessarily would want more assistance than 
others would. 

6695. He and you remained more or less at the 
* Golden Dog,” and conducted the affairs of the ward ? 
—Yes. 

6696. What is the voting power of that ward ?— 
Well, something under 3,000 gross. I cannot tell 
you the exact figures. 

6697. Two thousand seven hundred and eighty-one? 
—I have no doubt that is the figure. 

6698.. Allowing for dead and double >—That is a 
calculation I have never made. I am prepared to 
take any calculation which anyonecompetent to do 
that has given. 

6699. From whom did you get your instructions, 
und by whom were you engaged ?>—By Mr. Stevens. 

6700. When ?—KHither the Friday or the Saturday 
in the week before the election. 

6701. Was it in writing P—No. 

6702. Did you receive instructions from himself or 
the clerk or whom ?>—From Mr. Stevens personally. 

6703. And verbally ?—Verbally. 

6704. Did you engage the committee room ?—No, 
the committee room had already been engaged. 

6705. By whom ?—I do not know, I presume 
that Mr. Stevens or his clerk engaged it. 

6706. Did you engage a clerk for your own com- 
mittee room ?—I had but one. 

6707. Who “was that? — Mr. Constable from 
Mr. Stevens’s office ; | may say jthat I made use of 
some of the messengers who were capable of it, in the 
eapacity of clerks, but they were not clerks. 

6708. Did you get any instructions from Mr. Stevens 
as to how the matters were to be conducted in your 
ward, or was it left to your discretion >—You see I 
was entirely strange. 

6709.. Cannot you answer that question ?—Yes. 

6710. Then did you or not ?>—I had instructions. 

6711. Now tell .us what they were?—Il. asked 
Mr. Stevens, being a stranger to the ward, what he 
thought would be necessary to work it. That is what 
I said as nigh as I can tell. Of course I am repeating 
it from memory. He said | was not to put any men 
to work as they could be set on at another time, and 
he said I should require half a score at each sub-com- 
mittee room, and perhaps a score at my own; but 
circumstances would have to regulate it; I was not 
to employ men until the circulars came, and I had 
work to set them about. & 

6712. Did you get any instructions as to how many 
men were to be put on the first day ?—None; I was 
only to put on a few men until IT had work for them 
to do. 

6713. When did you make up your mind as to the 
number of men you wanted ?—As I went along. 

6714. What number ? Go through it as quickly 
as you possibly can ?—On the Monday I believe I put 
on about half a dozen, that is to say, simply to 
carry out messages to the sub-committee rooms and 
to keep the doors. On the second day If might have 
increased that number to 15; I cannot tell you 
exactly the number, perhaps 15 altogether on the 
second day. 

6715. Had you any books or papers ?—Nothing 
but what I have given you, a full list of every- 
thing. 

6716. Is this all you kept at your room ?—No, 
that is not all I kept at my room, there is another list 
containing the names of persons from whom they were 
put on. 

6717. What was your. room?— The “Golden 
Dog.” 

6718. Had you any papers other than those P—Yes, 
I had two or three sheets. 

6719. Do not waste time in that way ?—IL had two 
or three sheets of foolscap. 
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6720. Where are they?—I gave them in on the 
trial of the election petition, and I have not seen 
them since. 

(Mr. Stevens.) If you will allow me to say so, I 
handed them in to the secretary. 

6721. (Mr. Howard.) What were they ?—Simply 
a list. 

Mr, Stevens. It is in a book, a book which you 
made an observation upon. 

6721a. (Mr. Howard.) The book is supposed to be 
burnt. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Yes, there is a list inside that book 
which Mr. Bennett speaks of. ; 

6722. (Mr. Howard.) In red covers ; was this all 
that was kept in the shape of a book or memorandum 
in your committee room (The book and papers were 
handed to the witness) ?—These are not mine at all, 
they do not relate to me. ; 

6723. Do you know anything about it ?—No ; it is 
a torn book, with a leaf or two out. 

6724. Was the red book and that all that was 
produced ?—That was all produced in court. 

6725. Was that copied ?—I did not copy this, I 
made that out subsequently. 

6726, I think very often the shortest way home is 
the*longest way round ; tell me in your own way what 
you did ?—I kept a list of persons coming up to the 
room of whom | thought I might have probably to 
put on. ; 

6727. Where is that list —I gave it up in court. 

6728. You have never seen it since >—I have never 
seen it since. 

6729. What else did you keep ?—A book in which 
I roughly put down the names of the persons. 

6730. Where is that?—I gave it in at the same 
time. 

6731. And you have not seen it since >—I have not 
seen it since, 

6732. Was there anything else you kept?—I am 
not aware that there was anything else. 

6733. No book or papers >—No book or papers. 

6734. Was it a list of messengers that you kept ? 
—Yes. 

6735. Where ever that list is we shall see it no 
doubt. Does that list contain all the messengers who 
were actually employed in your room?—And more 
too. 

6736. Why ? — Because the was not made only 
of persons employed, but of persons making application, 
who might be employed if necessary. I might say 
I had hundreds and hundreds of applications. 

(Mr. Howard.) 1 have no doubt of that. 

6737. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) From voters ?—I do not 
know whether they were voters or non-voters, 

6738. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take the trouble to 
inquire >—Certainly not. 

6739. Did you inquire particularly about those 
whom you employed ?—Certainly not. 

6740. Why ?—-My reason for not doing it is this ; 
I was informed if I employed them I could get 
sufficient men to do the work without employing 
voters, and I must not employ them for the purpose 
of their vote. If I did employ voters I cannot 
help it. 

6741. You put your head in the sand, and because 
you could not see anybody you thought nobody could 
see you ?—That is nothing to do with me. 

6742. It has something to do with you. You are 
personally shutting your eyes against the fact; you 
are wrong in employing voters ?—I did not do it on 
my own instructions. 

6743. Whose instructions? —I believe I heard 
Mr. Stevens say they must not be employed for the 
purpose of their vote. But you cannot carry on an 
election without employing voters. 

6744. Did not you take them into your employ- 
ment ; and voters if necessary ?>—Certainly. 

6745. You did not ask ?—No. 


6746. Did not you believe at the time that it was 
ten to one you were catching a great many voters ?.—] 
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knew from the state of the voting power in Norwich 
that I must be employing voters. 

6747. How many messengers did you employ in 
your room altogether from the first to last during the 
election >—I believe 116. JI ‘counted them over in 
the trial, and I believe that is the number. 


' 6748. Did you employ any more than 116 ?—No;_ 


I may say out of that. list there were two or three 
paid whom I did not think ever were employed; 
they were paid simply to prevent a disturbance up at 
the committee room. 

6749. How many people did you really want to 
earry on the work ?—With the class of the work that 
there is supplied for messengers I wanted the number 
there was. 

6750. One hundred and sixteen ?>—Yes. 

6751. You said that, I believe, did you not, before 
Mr. Justice Lush ?—I did. 

6752. And you say it again upon your oath ?>— 
Certainly ; 1 was upon my oath then. Will you allow 
me to say— 

6753. 1 want to know whether you are going to 
stick to that ?—Certainly, with the class I mean you 
can get for the purpose. 

6754. Do you really mean the Commissioners to 
understand that you believe 116 messengers were 
necessary to fairly do the work which you had for 
them to do at the election ?—In that ward. 

6755. You do?—Yes. Will you allow me to qualify 
that ? 

6756. You may do so in any way you like.—In the 
first two days I had not more than 12 or 15. The 
first day [had not more than half a dozen, and the 
second day 12 or 15. Late on Tuesday night my 
circulars came in, and [ at once set about employing 
messengers to carry them out. 

6757. Did any instructions come with them to 
employ messengers—about the employment of mes- 
sengers ?—-I employed men so far as I could get them 
ready. I found that a very difficult matter. I was 
told the class of persons who came to be employed as 
messengers were of a very low order, and it would not 
do to trust one man alone with circulars, or I might 
take the chance of their being delivered. I sent out 
the circulars. JI also had a rumour come to me that 
at the “ Whalebone,” the “ Red House,” the “ Cat and 
Fiddle” (Whitings), and, I think, the ‘ Swan,” the 
Conservatives were putting on men by wholesale. I 
then had instructions to send men round there to help 
there, and ascertain, if possible, the number of men 
there were being put on. 7 

6758. Instructions from whom—Mr. Stevens ?>— 
No. Ireally think Mr. Tillett gave me those instruc- 
tions. I posted men off for that. I sent out my 
circulars so far as I could, or rather I entrusted them 
to Mr. Woods, who was a prominent man, to send out 
the circulars. ‘They were sent out, and, I believe, I 
employed a trifle over 50 men. When night came 
they came back to make the returns. Most of them 
were tolerably well delivered, but one ward manager 
brought back a number which he said his men had 
never even attempted to deliver. I had hundreds 
brought back, because the people had changed their 
numbers. On the Thursday night there were several 
hundreds came in which had been forgotten. I 
therefore put more men on on the Friday to deliver 
those circulars. 

6759. 1 quite understand, so far, what you mean. 
Do you wish me to understand this, that the only 
reason why you employed as many as 116 messengers 
was because there was really work for them to do P— 


- —Certainly ; work for them to do, as they would 


work. 

6760. But you do not think you were influenced 
by rumours you heard that Conservatives were putting 
on men wholesale ?>—1 was influenced to this extent, 
that I employed men to watch particular houses. 

6761. Nothing else >—Nothing else in any shape 
or form. 

6762. I tell you frankly I shall expect you to give 
me candid evidence upon this point, I tell you what 
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I wish every one to understand, that unless he 
makes a full and complete disclosure of every fact he 
knows, and makes it in a way which commends itself 
to our credit, that he will be in danger of losing 
= certificate. — I am endeavouring to answer all 
T can. 

_ 6763. I think it my duty to give you that intima- 
tion. I ask you whether you really mean to say, 
having heard that the Conservatives were putting on 
men wholesale, that that did not influence you ina 
very considerable degree to put on men, too, for the 
same object ?—Most certainly not. 

6764. Do you undertake to swear that you never 
did put on any men for that object ?—Certainly not, 
only as I have mentioned. 


6765. Answer my question. Do you mean to say, 


upon your oath, having heard that the Conservatives, 


were putting on men wholesale, that that did not 
influence you in a very considerable degree to put on 
men for the same object ?—Most certainly not. 

6766. Then it was altogether a pure employment 
on your part, of 116 messengers ?—Certainly. 

6767. You of course knew, or ought to have known, 
the voting power with which you were dealing in the 
ward, so as to regulate it ?—I could not regulate it 
with the voting power, because I had thousands of 
bills to deliver round the ward. 

6768. Did you, or not, regulate it by the voting 
power of the ward ?—No, I did not. 

6769. Do not you think it would have been a 
fair thing, to have said, “ I have so many people in 
my ward; I know the class of people, and J want a 
“ certain amount of assistance; let me see what it 
“ will be,’ and then sit down and doit. You did 
nothing of the sort ?—Certainly not ; if I had had my 
circulars on the Monday, I should not have wanted 
anything like the number of men. Some of my 
returns actually never were re-delivered. 

6770. You have told me of two days; tell me what 
were the other days you employed men, and at what 
rate —As nigh as I can guess. I have taken you to 
the Wednesday when I employed 50. On the next 
day I might have employed 40. I employed them the 
day before for that day. On the last day some of the 
men were even then delivering circulars and voting 
papers. Some were stationed at those houses [ have 
mentioned, some were stationed round polling booths, 
and some were with the cabs. 

6771. What is the voting power in your ward? In 
fact do you know now ?—Only as I have heard stated, 
2,700 and odd, with a deduction, a per-centage off. 

6772. On the next day, what had you,—what 
increase ?>—I do not know; it may be 15 perhaps, or 
something like that. 

6773. When did it come up to anything like 100, 
for example >—The day before the election. 

6774. And on the election day 116 ?—Iit may bea 
100 odd before; but that is what it is. 

6775. Will you undertake to say you had not more 
than 116 ?—Certainly. 

6776. Does your list show 116 ?—Yes. 

6777. It does >—Yes. 

6778. Will you undertake to say you had not more 
than that ?—I will undertake to say not only that I 
noi, but this includes every farthing in connexion 
with the committee room. If I had put more men on 
on the Wednesday (that was my experience) I should 
not have required so many men. 

6779. Did you communicate with Mr. Stevens 
about the number you had on the Friday or Thursday? 
—I rather think it was Thursday night Mr. Stevens 
came and asked me. 

6780, What did he say?—I cannot say the 
remark. 

6781. He asked you about the matter >—He asked 
me how many I had appointed, and he asked me how 
many circulars I had got out. 

6782. Had you any conversation about what the 
Conservatives had done ?—In my belief I told 
him the Conservatives were putting on men whole- 
sale. 
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6783. Wholesale, with the view of getting votes >— 
That is what I believed. 

6784. I ask you again; do you wish us to under- 
stand from you, upon your oath, that you did not 
employ, at all events, a considerable number of your 
men with the same object ?—Most certainly not. 

6785. Do you still think that it was a reasonable 
employment of messengers in your committee room ? 
—With the class of men down there. 

6786. Would you do it again if an election came 
on?—I will not have anything to do with another 
election. 

6787. My object in rather pressing the question 
upon you is to enable you, in every sense in which 
you can possibly have a personal interest, to finish 
with this last election. Ido not know that you are 
quite willing to respond to my invitation. I repeat 
my question once more to you for your own benefit. 
Do you mean to say, upon your oath, that you consider 
116 messengers were actually necessary for the fair 
work of the committee room? — Not if I could 
pick my own men, and get good men. 

6788. And that you were not influenced, in the 
least, by the example which the Conservatives were 
said to have set you?—Most decidedly I wish you to 
understand that. 

6789. Who supplied you with money from time to 
time—Mr. Stevens’s cashier P—Yes. 

6790. Did you pay the messengers after that ?— 
Yes. 

6791. Youand Mr. Breese, I suppose, between you? 
—lI pretty well paid. J think Mr. Breese was present, 
and, I think, Mr. Hall was present ; but I do not 
know whether Mr. Constable was. 

6792. Did you keep any street lists >—No. 

6793. Had you any at all P—No. 

6794. None during the election ?—No; ’I chose 
men who knew the streets, and gave them the circulars 
belonging to those streets, and one man to write and 
make a memorandum when those were brought back 
as to the reason they were not delivered. 

6795. Had you any experience about the election 
of 1874 ?—None in that way. 

6796. You had heard a great deal about the same 
corrupt practice in 1874 ?—1I heard ;the rumour that 
there usually is, that Mr. Huddleston would be peti- 
tioned against for bribery. It took no definite form. 

6797. You heard perfectly well, did you not from 
time to time, that there had been such a thing as 
employment of messengers at that election ?—I do not 
believe I had heard of that until the last election 
petition. 

6798. Do you, or not, say it upon your oath, one 
way or the other ?—I do not ; [ cannot call to mind. 

6799. Now I ask you, is it not a fact that you did 
know after the 1874 election, and before the 1875 
election, that there was that sort of improper practice 
in 1874 ?—I have no belief that I heard it. 

6800. Did you hear it, or not ?—I do not believe I 
did. I think I heard it in preparing for the last 
election petition. 

6801. Do you wish me to believe that when you 
went to work in 1875 you had not heard of the im- 
proper practice of colourable employment of voters in 
1874 ?—I never heard that particular term. 

6802. What particular term did you hear >—Simply 
the word “ bribery.” 

6803. You were never curious to find out what sort 
of bribery ?—I had no conception I should be a ward 
manager in that district. 

6804. Was it not pretty well known at the election 
of 1874 that that was one of the devices ?—Not to 
me, 

6805. You never heard it then ?—I should not like 
to say I never heard it; my attention was not drawn 
to that in particular, if so it made no impression upon 
me, I had nothing to do with it. 

6806. What do you consider the' character of the 
seventh ward; do you think it is a corruptible ward ? 
—I should say as Mr. Stanley has given his evidence 
he knows better than I do, If I had known it I 
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would not have intrusted myself in the hands of 
persons who will swear any way for anything, 

6807. What is your impression ?—My impression 
may be thoroughly worthless. Take it as a whole, 
the seventh ward may be divided in two classes; 
those in the Thorpe hamlet, and round that district 
which comes in the seventh ward are a very superior 
class of people; down in St. James’s, St. Edmund’s, 
St. Paul’s, and round there, there are perhaps some of 
the lowest class you will find in the city. It is a most 
complicated ward ; there are 15 miles of streets in the 
seventh ward. ; 

6808. What do you say to the eighth ward ?—I do 
not know so much about the eighth ward. They are 
reputed to be two of the lowest parts of the city. 

6809. You do not assume as a matter of course that 
the lowest parts of the city are necessarily the most 
corruptible ?—Upon that I have no judgment; I 
think Mr. Stanley is the best judge of that; he has 
given his evidence, and I have no doubt of that 
evidence. 

6810. You believe there are a large number of 
persons who are always bought somewhere or other ? 
—I certainly believe it. 

6811. Did not you believe it after the election of 
1874 ?—No; I never had my attention drawn to it. 

6812. Do you believe the section of the people in the 
city altogether who can be bought in some form or other 
is sufficient to seriously affect the fate of any candi- 
date at an election? —I_ should only give the 
expression of an opinion. J should say certainly not, 
unless it were in that district. 

6818. Do you seriously think that with 38,000 
people who can be bought, that would affect the 
election ?—-My opinion is that it would turn the 
decision in any election that ever has happened or 
will happen. 

6814. So that any candidate making up his mind to 
fight it on pure principles, himself doing no wrong, 
and his agents doing no wrong, would have no chance 
of winning if the other side chose to buy them up; I 
mean the 3,000 electors >—Certainly not. ] 

6815. You are persuaded now that something must 
be done to prevent that state of things existing any 
longer ?>—Most certainly. 

6816. Can you oblige the Commissioners, after your 
experience, with ‘a suggestion as to what it should 
be ?—From my experience I should say that canvass- 
ing, and delivering voting cards, were the only possible 
means by which candidates could arrive at the portion . 
of the voters who were subjected to bribery, and I 
think that if canvassing and delivering the voting 
cards rounds to the houses one by one were abolished 
it would abolish the system. 

6817. (Mr. Goldney.) What do you mean, “ one by 
one” ?—As the circulars are delivered to the voters 
prior to the election. 

6818. You would not send them out at all >—Most 


“certainly not. 


6819. (Mr. Howard.) 1 suppose you would have 
the candidate address public meetings, and make his 
sentiments known in that way ?>—Certainly. 

6820. And not deliver any cards of any description ? 
—1I should not mind advertising. 

6821. You have told us a great deal about the 
poor people who are, you think, liable to be bought 
over by some enterprising person at the election; can 
you tell us anything about any of the rich people P— 
Might I suggest, that although [ think there are some 
poor people amenable to that, I should say there are 
some poor people not amenable to it. 

6822. In your judgment are there many pessons in, 
a superior station in Norwich, especially in some 
wards, who minister to the appetite for bribery >—I 
should think they are pretty well stamped out. I 
think there are very few who would do it in that form. 

6823. Do you think the heads of the party here are 
pure, so far as they are concerned,—the principal 
supporters of the Liberal and Conservative candl- 
dates?—I should think so far as the heads of the 
party are concerned, 
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6824. On both sides >—On both sides ; they know 
nothing of it, and if anything of the sort were done, 
those who did it would take care to keep them in 
ignorance of it. 

6825. Can you give me an idea of where the 
mischief first begins after the election is announced ? 
—No, I can give you no idea as to that; it would be 
an under-current somewhere which I should not 
know. 

6826. Then I suppose I may assume from you that, 
unless both parties agree and keep to their bargain, 
to conduct a future election in a perfectly straight- 
forward manner, there is not likely to be an. honest 
election, here, seeing that there are 3,000 people at 
least who are to be bought over, according to the 
opinion of your own side ?—No, [ do not say that. 

6827. What should you say ?—I say this, that 
bribery in its main form has been pretty well, I should 
say, stamped on the head. You heard very little 
about it at the last election; I mean very little about 
bribery as distinguished from colourable employ- 
ment. j 

6828. Do you think colourable employment is very 
insidious and corrupting >—Yes, and very clumsy at 
the same time. 

6829. Clumsy when it is found out, and you are 
visited with pains and penalties for it. It is a very 
effective practice as long as the election lasts ?— 
Yes. 

6830. You have to run the risk of every act of 
bribery. It is done?—It has been done I should 
think ; my opinion would be that it was done for the 
last time. 

6831. You do not think we shall have any more 
bribery in Norwich ; after this Commission, shall we 
say ’—After this Commission. 

6832. You really tell us that ?—My opinion is 
that this Commission will act upon that mode of 
bribery as the last Commission did upon general 
bribery. 

6833. Do you think we may look for any other 
form of bribery ?—For the sake of the city in which 
I live I hope not; I hope it will have an effect. 

6834. Is there any person who can give informa- 
tion as to what was done in your ward during the 
election >—Mr. Breese and Mr, Constable. 

6835. Gooch ?—No. 

6836. Any one else of any importance ?—I was 
thrown on my own resources almost entirely. 

6837. Woods ?—Woods was in the room; he is 
one of the men who assisted in getting up the 
circulars. 

6838. Do you know anything about the condition 
of that little red book that was produced before the 
judge ?—Yes. 

6839. There are leaves torn out of it; do you 
know anything about it ?>—I tore them out myself. 

6840. When ?—I should think the same night | 
paid the messengers. 

6841. Why ?—Because it related to some other 
matter. 

6842. What matter ?—Simply old memoranda ; that 
is a book I have had for years. 

6843. Do you mean it contained only memoranda 
of some private affairs of your own ?—Yes, nothing 
to do with the election. 

6844. Why did you not tear them out before you 
began to make election entries in it >—I did. 

6845. Are you quite sure of that ?—Quite sure. 

6846. Were there no books supplied from the 
central committee rooms ?—No; that book was not 
intended to be made public. 

6847. Had you no book supplied by Mr. Stevens ? 
—Only the canvassing book. 

6848. No memorandum books of any sort ?—No. 

6849. You wanted them ?—I used simply foolscap 
paper, which I supplied myself with. 

6850. Were the entries made in this book at the 
time, or copied from anywhere else ?—They were made 
at the time, or on the following morning. 
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6851. I find that at the trial of the election 
petition you said, “On the Saturday night or the 
“ Monday night; or they might have been made on a 
“ rough sheet, and entered on the following Tuesday 
** morning ” ?—Some of them might. 

6852, Some of them were ?—No doubt. 

68538. Where are the original lists ?—I did not 
keep them; they were simply rough memoranda on 
the back of an old envelope or something of that sort. 

6854. Did you destroy them?—Yes. I never 
intended to keep them. They were probably on the 
back of an old envelope or something akin to that. 

6855. Did you go into the accounts with Mr. 
Stevens ?—With his clerk. 

6856. Did you produce all vouchers for disburse- 
ments ?—I believe I produced all the vouchers, and I 
believe I left them with him. 

6857. Is that so >—Yes. 

6858. For all that appears in the expenditure for 
your ward ?—For everything that was vouchered I 
left vouchers. 

6859. Anything of any consequence was vouched ? 
—None of the messengers were vouched. 

6860. All other disbursements would be 2—I do not 
think there were any vouchers except for committee 
rooms and stationéry. I think that is about all the 
vouchers there would be. I cannot tell now what 
they were. 

6861. Do you know anything about the state of the 
city on the polling day. Was it quiet, or not >—There 
was a good deal of excitement, but independent of 
that I never saw or heard of anything until it came 
out in evidence. Yes, I did, when I saw it on the 
charge sheet relating to the election petition. 

6862. You never heard of any disturbance ?—I 
never heard of any disturbance. 

6868. Did you hear of any other form of bribery 2 
—Only in the instance I heard of, that Hainsworth, 
the petitioner, had offered a man 5s. but never paid 
him, and the man eame and told us. 

6864. Who was the man ?—That I cannot tell you 
from memory. You will see it in the brief. 

6865. Do not refer me to the brief, but give me his 
name ?—I cannot remember the name. I know where 
he lives, but [ cannot remember the name. 

6866. What was he ?—He worked at Arnold’s, the 
brewers. 

6867. Who told you this? 
self -—The man himself, 

6868. When ?—I do not know, whether it was a 
day or two before or after the election petition trial 
began. 

6869. Have you ever told that to anyone ?—Yes, to 
Mr. Stevens as he was getting up the evidence, and I 
served the subpeona on the man. 

6870. I will not take you through the items of your 
account, because with the evidence you have given to 
me it would be perfectly useless to go through the 
figures. Youare prepared still to state that you think 
116 messengers the proper number ?—With the class 
of messengers ; if they were a superior class I might 
do with considerably less. 

6871. With a properjclass of messengers, how many 
less could you do with ?—80 or 40. 

6872. Not more ?—No, I do not think I could, to 
do it as it ought to be done. _ If I had men who would 
attend to their work as they do at ordinary times, I 
would take 30 or 40 off the 116. 

6873. You do not believe you could have done it 
with 40 men ?—Not to have done it properly, ‘There 
are, I believe, 15 miles of streets besides courts and 
alleys. 

6874. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You 
polling day 116 men ?—I did. 

6875. At 5s. a head ?—Yes, 

6876. What were they to do ?—Some were told off 
to watch some of the suspected houses ; some were 
told off to attend the polling stations; others were told 
off with cabs ; and others were employed, even then, 
in delivering circulars; others in carrying messages 
from one committee room to another, 
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6877. Do you say that they were delivering circulars 
after the polling had begun ?—Yes, written circulars. 
IT may say that my own men would bring down 
circulars, and they would tell me that such and such 
aman had removed into St. Stephens, and I should 
have to send up to the central room in St. Stephens. 
I might get messages down from another committee 
room “‘so and so has removed into Magdalen Street,” 
and he might live in a court or an alley, and some- 
times a man might be occupied half a day in finding 
one of that description. 

6878. According to the evidence you gave before 
the learned judge I see you did not ask any one of the 
messengers where he was living >—Certainly not. 

6879. That was a question you. avoided >—Yes, 
I avoided the question for the reason I have given 


you. 

6880. (Mr. Howard.) Repeat it ?—I understood 
that supposing— 

6881. Tell me your reason?—I could not get 
enough men to do the work without voters. If I did 
not inquire of them whether they were voters I could 
not be said to employ them for the sake of their votes, 
because they ran the same chance of being non-voters. 

6882. You want us to believe you had it not in 
your mind that that was an ingenious method of 
catching votes at all events ?—I am sorry it does not 
impress your mind, but f think my fellow citizens who 
know me will believe that to be the fact. 

6883. Mr. Breese was in the room ?—Sometimes. 

6884. Would he know more about it than you ?— 
Certainly. I should not employ a man simply because 
he came and asked to be employed. 

6885. What more would you want ?—I should want 


to ascertain in the first place that they were men who 


did not come from the enemy’s camp. Then I wanted 
some men who were able to read the directions on the 
circulars, and that I found more difficulty in than 
anything. 

6886. Did you want a sort of hint that they were 
voters ?—Certainly not. 

6887. You did not expect a hint, or a look, or any 
sign of that sort?—No; and if so I believe Mr. 
Breese would be the wrong man. I do not think that 
he would have assisted me in that, for I have such 
confidence in him, that if I had suggested it to him, 
he would not have done it. If I were attempting to 
do anything of that sort Mr. Breese would have been 
the wrong person they would /have put with me. 

6888. Do you mean that he might have gone over 
I believe Mr. Breese is a 
man whose character is too high to lend himself to 
anything of the sort. If it-had been intended that I 
should have done that, they would not have put 
Breese with me. 

6889. Do you mean to say that Breese, seeing men 
in the room and knowing them to be voters, would 
have scorned to tell you, or anyone else, whether they 
were voters or not ?>—For the sake of assisting me to 
put them on for their votes. 

6890. But suppose he did not say anything one 
way or the other, but allowed votes to be pur- 
chased, is not that the same kind of corruption ?— 
It would be, but he would not lend himself to it. 

6891. I am not saying that he did. There is a 
negative as well as an affirmative way of committing a 
wrong ?—Oertainly. 

6892. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you remember a voter 
at the last election of the name of Hainsworth ?—I do. 

6893. Was he employed by you ?—By me or my 
side. He was a tenant of Mr. Breese, which I believe 
was the reason he was put on. 

6894. He was a voter r—He 
election. 

6895. And Mr. Breese was his landlord ?—Yes. 

6896. Did Mr. Breese then know that he was a 
voter ?—J should say that he did, but of course I do 
not know. é 

. 6897. You cannot draw an inference from the fact 
of his being a tenant of Breees’s, that Breese knew 
he was a voter ?—TI can draw the inference. 
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6898. (Mr. Howard.) You did not happen to sug- 
gest that he had better not be employed ?—I did not 
know then that he was a tenant of Breese’s. » 

6899. Are you sure of that ?—I think I may say 
I did not. 

6900. Breese did not say to you “ we had better not 
have him, because he is a tenant of mine ”?—Oh ! no. 

6901. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Nothing of the kind was 
said about any of the men ?—Nothing. 

6902. Did you hear of any other mode of paying 
men corruptly at the election >—None. 

6908. Personation ?—At that election I do not 
remember to have heard of a single instance. 

6904. Or treating ?—I have heard of a case. 

6905. On which side ?—A case alleged against 
Gardiner on our side. J heard of that at the petition. 

6906. Did you hear of any treating by the other 
side r—No. 

6907. Nor bribery ?—I only heard of that 5s. 

6908. Did you hear of any other form of cor- 
ruption ?—I heard of none whatever. 

6909. (Mr. Howard.) Were you in court when the 
petition was tried >—Yes. 

6910. Did you hear Hainsworth examined >—Yes. 

6911. Listen to this: “ (Q.) Just tell your own 
“ story as to what took place; you went up stairs 
“ and saw Mr. Bennett and Mr. Breese’; now tell me 
““ what was said between you?—(4A.) I ax’ed them 
“ for a job, and they said they would set me on for 
“ ¢wo days; that is all they said. Mr. Justice Lush. 
“ T thought you said they asked you whether you 
“ would oblige them ?P—(A.) Yes. (Q.) What else 
“ was said?—(4.) Nothing else. Mr. Smith: You 
“ said ‘Yes’ ?—(d.) Yes. (Q.) Did they put you 
“ on?—(A.) Yes. Mr. Justice Lush: Put you on 
“‘ what ?>—(A.) To carry out messages. (Q.) Did 
“ they tell you what you were to do?—(A.) No ; 
“ they said they would find me a job in a minute or 
“ two. (Q.) Tell us what they told you to do ?— 
“ (A.). To carry out circulars as they sent them 
*¢ down to take out. (Q.) Did they give you circulars 
“ to take out ?>—(4.) Yes. Mr. Smith: How many 
“ circulars did they give you?—(A.) Four. (Q.) 
“ Where were you to deliver the four ?—(A.) In 
“ St. Saviour’s Lane. (Q:) How far is that from 
*“ the ‘Golden Dog’ ?—(A.) 150 yards. (Q.) It 
“is the same lane that the ‘Golden Dog’ is in ?>— 
“ (A.) Pretty fairish, (Q.) Besides carrying out 
“ the circulars did you do anything whatever on the 
“ Thursday or Friday, the polling day ?—(A.) No. 
“ Mr. Justice Lush: You did nothing else either that 
“ day or the next ?—(A.) No. Mr. Smith: Did they 
“ask you to do anything more besides carrying out 
“ the four circulars ?>—(A.) No; they told me to 
“‘ keep near, perhaps they might want me. (Q.) You 
“ have told us all you did on those two occasions Pp— 
“ (A.) Yes.” Is that true?—Do you mean is the 
fact true that he swore that ? 

6912. I know he swore it, Is it true ?—I do not 
know 3 it might be that we might have a black sheep 
or two. 

6913. Is that your explanation of his evidence, that 
he is a black sheep. Be careful; I ask you whether 
that is true or not ?—Certainly not in its entirety. 

6914. Is he a black sheep ?>—If what he swears was 
true. 

6915. Is what he swears untrue >—Some of it. 

6916. Which ?—The portion of it in which he says, 
that I asked him whether he would oblige us. 

6917. Is the rest true, that he received only four 
circulars, and that for two days he did nothing else ? 
—I do not know whether that is true or not. 

6918. You will not undertake to say it is not true ? 
—Certainly not. : 

6919. Why do you say that he is a black sheep ?>— 
If he shirked his work he is a black sheep. 

6920. That is not any answer to my question. I 
want you to observe his evidence, and say whether it 
is true or not. He stated before the judge that he 
was put on, and that he had only four circulars to 
deliver, that they were within a stone’s throw of the 


- © Golden Dog,” and that for two days he did nothing ; 
I ask you, upon your oath, is that true or not ?—I do 
not know. . 

6921. Supposing it was true, he was not very busy ? 
—Certainly not. I have no doubt [ had one or two 
of that description. 

6922. What do you mean by that?—Men who 
came and took out a few circulars, and never came 
back again. 

6928. He is not, on his own showing, a man of 
that description, but was engaged by you to deliver 
circulars, and all you gave him, according to his own 
statement, was four circulars. Do you see that >— 
Yes. 

6924. You cannot get out of it by saying that you 
might have had a man or two of that description ?>— 
If he had come back again, he would have had other 
work found for him. 


6925, Will you undertake to say, upon your oath, - 
that he did not come back to the committee room and 


seek work ?—No, that would be rather more than my 
knowledge would extend to. 

6926. Then why do you make the suggestion p— 
Because there was plenty of work to do. 

6927. You infer that he slunk away, and shirked 
his duty >—I cannot come to any other inference, 
because there was plenty of work to do, even on the 
polling day. 

6928. Did you ever suggest that to Breese, or to 
any one else, when you know it was disclosed before 
the learned judge ?—I was careful not to make any 
suggestion on the evidence, because I knew that J 
should be called before you. 

6929. It is either true or not. If it is not true it 
would be unfair not to call your attention to it, 
because you ought not to have the responsibility cast 
upon you, if the man has not told the truth. If he 
has told the truth, he ought not to be called a black 
sheep, and so on. Do not call each other names. 
Which is the truth ? Had he more than four circulars 
or not ?—If he had not, he might have had. 

6930. Do you suggest that he shirked his duty, and 
that that was the only reason he did not get more ?— 
Tf he only took four, I decidedly mean to convey that. 

6931. Did you ever convey any such idea to any 
one before? Did you ever tell Mr. Stevens, who was 
apparently so much concerned about the petition ?>—I 
have had no conversation with Mr. Stevens since then. 

6932. Whether you told Mr. Stevens or not, you 
were in court at the trial of the petition, and heard 
Mr. Hainsworth examined. You are aware that his 
evidence was taken at considerable length, and you 


remember that you were examined ?—Yes. 


6933. Did you tell the learned judge that Hains- 
worth had made any false statement in that particular? 
You requested to be examined upon oath, and ex- 
plained yourself. Did you then tell the judge that 
Hainsworth had sworn falsely ?— Only in one 
particular. 

6934. In which particular?—In the particular 
point that L asked him if he would oblige me, and 
he said “ Yes,” and then [ put him on. 

6935. Am I right in assuming that the only respect 
in which you thought he had stated that which was 
false before Mr. Justice Lush was that ?—No; you 
may understand’ that I had not the same opportunity 
of speaking so freely as before you. 

6935a. You might have stated it to the Commis- 
sioners to day, instead of leaving it to the accident of 
your being asked the question. Let me advise you 
to think that over; and I tell you I will receive from 
you, still, the explanation that seems to be reasonable. 
Think it over as to whether that was a true state- 
ment, substantially, on the part of Mr. Hainsworth, 
and whether you think it ought to be got out of by 
calling Hainsworth a black sheep, on the one hand, or 
suggesting on the other hand that he had shirked his 
duty. Next week you will be able to tell us a little 


-more about it. Do not come to a rash conclusion. 


We will take you next Monday. Think it over in the 
meantime. 
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6936. (Mr. Goldney.) You said that he would 
have had more circulars if he had come back ?>—Yes. 

6937. I suppose you had some means of knowing 
whether he came back or not ?>—He ought to report 
himself. 

6938. You would have some means of knowing 
whether he came back ?—I should not, personally. 

6939. Who would personally ?— Woods would 
know. 

6940. What precautions did Woods take to ascer- 
tain that the messengers did come back ?—I believe 
he kept a list of the streets, and the names of the men 
who delivered the circulars in those streets. 

6941. If a man had only 150 yards to go it would 
be known immediately if he did not come back ?— 
Men kept coming back constantly. 

6942. But some one in your committee room would 
know whether a man came back or not ?—That might 
or might not be. 

69438. Was it any one’s duty to look after that ?— 
No ; if we kept three or four or half-a-dozen mes- 
sengers, that was all we looked for. 

6944. Supposing you told a man at nine o’clock in 
the morning to take a circular 150 yards off, how did 
you know whether he came back again or not? What 
check did you keep ?—Simply a check as to what he 
was gone for. 

Se Did you call a muster roll in the morning ? 
—No. 

6946. How would you know that they were there 
in the morning ?—I should know my own men. 

. 6947. Did you call a muster-roll at dinner time ?— 

0. 

6948. Then these messengers might have come to 
breakfast, received a circular or two, put them down 
the next grating, and {then gone their regular way ?— 
That could not be as a rule. 

6949. As the exception?—As the exception it 
might be so. I could at any time, and did often, 
call up a messenger by name. 

6950. If he was not there what happened ?—I 
should want. to know where he was gone. 

6951. That was the only sort of check ?—That was 
the only sort of check. 

6952. If you employed these men to do any work 
there must have been some mode of ascertaining that 
they were there ?—I ought to have done more than 
T did. 

6953. In your estimate of 40 men, did you calculate 
that you would do that ?—Yes, supposing I could 
pick my men. 

6954. Why did you not pick your men ?—As mes- 
sengers now go a man of any standing at all would not 
come to work as a messenger. 

6955. Is it considered a discreditable thing to assist 
a candidate >—No; but a respectable man will earn 
more money at his business. 

6956. You think that you would have to pay more 
than 3s. 6d. a day for a better class of messenger ?— 
Certainly. 

6957. If you were to do with 40 less you would 
have to pay them more ?—I have no doubt of it. 

6958. Whether you have the extra number or not, 
the amount of money would come to about the same ? 
—I do not think it would make much difference. If 
I had had my circulars on the Monday instead of 
Tuesday night, I should not have had so many mes- 
sengers by probably 20 or 30. 

6959. You niean that you could not pick men who 
could read and write circulars ?—I assure you I had 
the hardest work to find a sufficient number of 
messengers to read directions. 

6960. Do you consider that many of the men who 
could not read or write were of no use ?—Yes, they 
knew the localities better than some of those wh 
could read and write. 3 

6961. Those who could read and write had not a 
sufficient knowledge of the localities? — Some of 
them. 

6962. That seems to infer that there must be two 
men to carry out a circular, one to read it and 
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another who knows the locality P—There was another 
reason; it is not unusual for men to take circulars 
and take them home and light the fire with them or 
put them down the first erating they come to. 

6963. You had so little confidence in your men ?— 
Certainly. 

6964. You sent out sheet papers >—Yes. 

6965. Did you send those out wholesale or by half 
dozens ?>—We sent them out wholesale to the dif- 
ferent committee rooms; there were about nine [ 
believe. 

6966. You sent them in numbers?—That they 
might distribute them ‘in their localities. 

6967. How they distributed them you do not 
know ?—TI do not know. 

6968. Who employed the other messengers in your 
ward ?—Mr. Coleby. 


6969. Who else?—To the best of my knowledge 


no one else. 

6970. Are you sure of that ?—I never heard of any 
one else. 

6971. If you employed 40 less than 116, should 
you use any of them to watch the opposite party ?— 
Not after this inquiry. 

6972. In that caleulation you say you could do the 
work with 40 less ?—I think I might take some more 
off that. 

6973. How many ?—10. 

6974. Ten off for watching ?—10 off for watching. 

6975. If there were no watching you might do it 
with 50 less?—Yes; I think it might be done with 
50 less if the cireulars came in decent time. 

6976. You take off 10 for watchers ?>—Yes. 

6977. Do you think that the watching is any good 
at all ?>—Yes. 

6978. What good ?—To tell us the numbers put 
on on the other side. 

6979. They were employed as detectives ?—Yes. 

$980. They did not carry out circulars ?—No. 

6981. What did they do?—They were watching 
these houses. 

6982. What did they do ? 
or sit down ?—lI cannot tell you. 
6983. Who checked them ?—Two went together. 

6984. What did they go and watch ?>—The « Whale- 
bone.” 

6985. How did they watch the “ Whalebone ” ?— 
I believe they walked in and sat down. 

6986. In the bar ?—One of them may go with a 
message, so that he might see what was going on. 

6987. I thought you seemed frightened about these 
You sent 


Did they walk about 


people to the other committee room ?—Yes. 

6988. Is that the meaning of Mr. Stevens’s injunc- 
tion to look after the black sheep coming in from 
the other side >No doubt he had some in his mind. 

6989. You succeeded in planting some of your 
men in the Conservative camp ?—Certainly. 

6990. That was very creditable to you ?—I do not 
say it was creditable, because it is a thing I do not like, 
although I was instructed to do it. 

6991. That is what these watchers were doing ?— 
I presume so ; £ was not with them. 

6992. You were satisfied if they were so employed ? 
—If they came back and gaye me the number of men 
employed. 

6993. If you got a report, you did not care where 
they wot it, ov how 2>—Yes; I expected them to get it 
at the place. 

6994. Some were employed watching the polling 
booths ?—Yes. 

6995. What did they do ?—Sometimes there is a 
disturbance at the polling booths; they were simply 
there to see that no disturbance took place, and to 
prevent the men getting at the poll. Their presence 
there was sufficient. 

6996. 
disturbance ?—No. 

6997, Not if some of your men were , there, and some 


6998, They oe at each other ?—Yes. 


You think they were not likely to create a 
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6999. Then you sent some to ride on the cabs >— 
Yes 

7000. How many did you send to a cab ?—Not 
two. 

7001. Do you think that excessive >—There was 
the driver. 

7002. You do not call him a messenger ?—No, 

7003. How many messengers did you send with a 
cab ?>—Only one on every cab. Ido not say I sent 
one to every cab. 

7004. How many were sent on cabs in the course 
of the polling day ?—We changed them. 

7005. How many individtals did you send ?—I do 
not know whether it was 12 or 20. 

7006. Was it nearer 20 than 12 ?—Probably. 

7007. How many did you send to watch the polling 
booth ?—I should say about four were told off, and in 
some cases where there was something apprehended an 
extra one was sent. 

7008. Did you apprehend a row ?—Yes, at ‘Spital- 
fields. 

7009. How many altogether did you send off to the 
polling booth ?>—That I cannot tell; I sent about 
four to each. 

7010. There were four divisions ?>—There would 
be 16™to 25 altogether. 

7011. How many had you watching ?—On that 
day I should say 16 or 18. . 

7012. That makes 56 or 58. Where were the 
rest >—We had some at each committee room. 

7013. Carrying out circulars ?—I will not say they 
were carrying out circulars then. You are obliged to 
keep a register at the committee room which people 
can g0 and look at all day. 

7014. How many men were appointed to keep the 
register ?—Not more than two to each ‘committee 
room. 

7015. It is kept on the table ?—But you want 
some one at the door on the election day. 

7016. Although there were clerks in the room ?>— 
My clerks at those times were superior managers in 
a general way. 

7017. You think that the police are not capable of 
taking charge of the polling booths ?—I did not think 
anything about the policemen. 

7018. Had you any orders to send men to the 
polling booth ?—I do not know whether I had or not. 

7019. You had not sufficient confidence in the 
police to trust, them ?>—What we did is not usually 
done, I believe. If you ask me the question as to 
whether I should do that sort of thing again I should 
not. 

7020. You would deduct some men who would no 

longer be necessary for watching the polling booth >— 
I have taken them off. I am speaking of circulars 
and bills to be delivered. You have to consider 15 
miles of streets. 
’ 7021. You throw a great deal of the blame, as 
regards the employment of messengers, upon the 
mode in which the bills were sent down to you 
from the central committee room ?—I had 2,000 or 
se bills. 

022. If you had so many sent down to you it 
as it much easier ?—I might have 500 or 1,000 
bills sent down to me this morning announcing that 
there would be a meeting at the “ Angel” to-night ; 
they are sent out; then an hour or two afterwards, 
perhaps, I might get 500 bills that there is to bea 
meeting in the market place. 

7023. Those are only distributed broadcast ? —I 
oa e to get the men to do it. 

024. aioe many would you give to each man ?— 
ane I might give 30 men half-a-dozen each. 

7025. Why not give 10 men 100 hacen ?—For this 
reason, that the time is short 6. 

7026. You do not mean to say that it is an 
economical arrangement to give 30 men six each ?— 
if I get a number of bills for a meeting at one o’clock, 
I want those distributed as quickly as possible 
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7027. You say that is the reason why you would 
give 30 messengers half-a-dozen each ?—I think that 
is how it was done in that instance. 

7028. (Mr. Howard.) And I suppose you would 
send 30 men to look after them? — No, certainly 
not. 

7029. (Mr. Goldney.) That you consider a bond 
fide employment of men ?—If I were going to send 
them out again | should not send them out by one or 
two men. 

7030. Do you consider that a bond fide employ- 
ment ?—It is not necessary to deliver the bills at 
all. 


7031. But supposing the candidate decided to 


‘placard over the place that he was going to hold a 


meeting at one o’clock ?—Then that is the best way of 
doing it. 

7032. You deliberately say so?—In my opinion it 
is the best way of doing it. When I say six, I mean 
something like that. 

7033. Is that what you mean by delivering circulars 
one by one ?—No, they are not circulars. 

7034. What do you mean by that answer ?>—The 
circulars have to be delivered at each voter’s house. 

7035. Is Breese the landlord of a row of houses ?>— 
I do not know. 

7036. Do you know anyone in your ‘district who is 
the landlord of a row of houses?—No; I do not 
know much of the district. 

7037. You say it took a long time to find out 
where men lived. Had you access to the rate book ? 
—No. 

7038. Could you have had ?—I do not know. 

7039. Did you make any application ?—No. 

7040. You are managing clerk to a solicitor. 
know what a rate book is >—Yes. 

7041. Have you ever seen one ?—I do not know 
that I have ever seen one. 

(Mr. Goldney.) You had better look at one before 
you come on Monday. 

7042. (Mr, Howard.) Do you happen to know that 
Mr, Justice Lush had the whole of the 30 ticked off, 
and it was discovered that 25 were voters >—No. 
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7043, (Mr. Goldney.) Do you mean seriously to 
say that you have never seen the inside of a rate 
book ?—To the best of my belief I have not. 

7044, Be good enough to look at a rate book, and 
then be prepared to answer my question on Monday. 
Did you apply at the post oftice >—No. 

7045. You had a discretion as to the delivery of 
these letters ?—I had no discretion. 

7046. You felt yourself bound to deliver them in 
the ordinary Norwich fashion ?—Yes. 

7047. By hand ?—By hand. 

7048. (Mr. Howard.) Do you really think it 
necessary to send one man out with another ?—I have 
heard of it in one ward. One man can take one side 
of the street and the other the other side. 

7049. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know the proportion 
which the messengers employed bore to the voters in 
the ward >—No. 

7050. Would you be surprised to hear that, to 
deliver your circulars one was so employed for every 
17 voters ?-—Certainly I should be surprised if they 
were only delivering circulars; it would be a large 
proportion. 

7051. Do you know how many men polled in your 
ward ?—I saw the list in the newspapers. 

7052. Was your attention attracted by the success 
which attended the employment of messengers ?—The 
result of the election would show that. 

7058. Do you know that it took two voters and 
one non-voter to bring up every 45 on your side, and 
as many on the other side ; so that for every 45 five 
were employed ?—That would not enter into my 
calculation. 

7054. Is that a large number ?—Yes; but it does 
not enter into my calculation. 

7055. One ninth ‘of the whole of the voters were 
thus employed to get them up to the poll ?—It seems 
a remarkably large number. 

7056. An unnecessary number ?—Not as things 
were then. 

7057. (Mr. Howard.) Think it over.—As_ to 
what ? 

As to the question of ‘numbers. ‘Turn it over in 
your mind, and when you come again on Monday, if 
you have anything further to say, say it. 


The proceedings were adjourned for a short time. 


Mr. Rosert Breese sworn, and examined. 


7058. (Mr. Howard.) Ave you a harness maker ?— 
I am. Before you begin will you excuse me; I am 
rather deaf, and on a recent occasion I found myself 
in diffieulty because I answered two or three ques- 
tions wrongly, through not understanding his lordship. 

7059. Look at the examination, and mark the 
questions which you think you misunderstood (the 
witness marked the passages).—I think those are the 
parts of my evidence that I misunderstood his Lord- 
ship,—the exact purport of his remarks at the time. 
There is nothing I wish to retract. 

7060. We will see as you go on. 
wish to mark ?>—That is all. 

7061. Now have you taken any part in any previous 
elections in Norwich before 1875 ?—I have never 
taken what I might call an official part. 

7062. Were you ever engaged as district agent or 
ward manager, or anything of that sort -—Never. 

7063. Never prior to 1875?— Never prior to 
1875. 

7064. But you have been, i suppose, an active 
political man ?—Comparatively I have. 

7065. For some years ?>—For some years. 

7066. Were you engaged in the election of 1874? 
—No. ; 

7067. Not at all ?>—~Not at all. 

7068. In the elections of 1870 and 1871 ?—I have 
never been engaged in any election except as an 
elector, thinking I had duties to fulfil as a citizen. I 


That is all yon 


did to the best of my ability come forward in the 


interests of those I desired to see in. 
N. 


7069. Did you hold any particular office of any 
sort >—Never. 

7070. At neither election ?—Never. 

7071. By whom were you desired to assist Bennett 
at the election of 1875 ?—By Mr. Stevens. 

7072. When ?—On Saturday prior to the election. 

7073. What were you to do ?—Simply to render all 
the assistance I could to Mr. Bennett. 

7074. At the “ Golden Dog” ?—At the “Golden 
Dog.” 

7075. Did he tell you what Mr. Bennett was to 
do ?—He did not. He simply said, “I am glad to 
see you.” I met a gentleman as I was going to the 
post office, and he said, “ Mr. Stevens wants to speak 
to you,” and I said, “I will call before I return 
home.” That accounted for my interview with him 
that night. 

7076. Were you a paid agent ?—Never. 

7077. Did you make any claim ?—No. 

7078. You went on as a volunteer ?—Quite so. 

7079. Were you at the committee room of the 
“ Golden Dog” during the election ?—I was in and 
out during the week. - 

7080. Every day more or less during the election ? 
—Every day, a few times during each day. 

7081. Yon had heard in connexion with the 1874 
election that there had been some improper practices 
about some sorts of bribery, had you not ?—Generally 
speaking it was the rumour in Norwich. I could 
not give you the precise instance of it. 
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7082. But you knew that, whaiher true ‘or not, it 
was rumoured there had been a good deal of wrong 
doing ?>—Oh yes. 


7083. When you undertook to assist the candidature . 


of Mr. Tillett in 1875, you were careful that every- 
thing you did was above-board ?—To tell you frankly 
that induced me to go into the thing myself, that I 
might have a control over what took place. 

7084. And that you might promote purity of 
election >—And that I might promote the election, 
and see that nothing was done to jeopardize it after- 
wards. 

7085. You are entitled to make the fullest avowal 
of your intention, especially where it is in favour of 
purity of election. Was the promotion of purity of 
election the chief reason that induced you to go into 
Mr. Tillett’s election ?—That was the chief reason, 
but also on the score of economy. 

7086. You could not have selected two better 
objects. _Those were your objects >—They were my 
sincere objects. 

7087. Did you take part in the engagement of any 
of the clerks, assistants, or messengers at the “ Golden 
Dog ” ?—Mr. Bennett was a perfect stranger to me. 

7088. First answer, and then explain. Did you 
take any part >—Yes. 

7089. Did you, as a fact, yourself engage, or with 
Mr. Bennett engage, any of the persous who assisted 
in the committee room of the * Golden Dog” at the 
election ?—I had, no authority to engage. 

7090. I ask whether you did engage, in fact ?—I 
did not engage in fact. 

7091. Nobody 2>—No one. 

7092. Did you see anyone engage them ?—I saw 
Mr. Bennett engage them. 

70938. How many do you think you saw engaged 
on the first day ?—Will you allow me to explain ? 

7094. No. Everything you have to say, and any- 
thing you desire to say in your own interest, or in the 
interest of your party, say it afterwards, but answer 
my questions ?—I really did not see him engage one 
on the first day. 

7095. How many did you know on the first day 
had been taken on ?—TI was told by Mr. Bennett one 


evening; he called upon me in the afternoon, and 1\, 


was introduced to him; he introduced himself in 
fact. 

7096. What did he tell you ?—Of course I soon 
understood that he was the gentleman to manage the 
seventh ward, and he said he was going down to the 
committee room. I said, “ Well, when do you think 
“ you ought to open it.” I said, “ Drive it off to 
“ the last minute, if not you will be inundated with 
« applications.” He afterwards told me he had only 
six messengers engaged. They were persons he was 
obliged to secure in consequence of their indispensable 
services, I may say, for the working of the election. 

7097. 
a very short question. How many messengers do 
you know were engaged on the first day ?—In round 
numbers I say six. 

7098. Had you yourself formed any opinion as to 
how many would be necessary ?>—I had not the least 
opinion. 

7099. To do the work of the election ?—I had no 
opinion, 

7100. Had you heard from Mr. Bennett that he 
had formed an opinion ?—He could not. 

7101. Do not answer me what he could or could 
not. He is the best judge of that; we have had him 
before us; but did he tell you that he had formed any 
opinion as to how many men were necessary ?—He 
did not. 

7102. Nor did you ask him ?—Nor did J ask him. 

7103. Did you know that he had or had not re- 
ceived any instructions from Mr. Stevens or any- 
body else about that matter ?—I did not know that 
he had received any specific instructions, 

7104, Or unspecific? —Except that he was to 
engage messengers as he required their services. 


. / 
You have given me a rather long answer to 
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7105: He was not limited to numbers, no numbers 
were mentioned, but he was to use his disereti ion ?— 
I think it was generally understood. ; 

7106. Do not tell me what was enoMllly under- 
stood. What did you understand from him ; that he 
was to use his discretion in the employment, of mes- 
sengers ?—Undoubtedly. 

7107, Lwill ask you upon that, and I will trouble 
you to think of your answer before giving it; you 
know the number of messengers that were employed ? 
—Yes. 

7108. Do you think that in employing the number of 
messengers he did, he did use discretion? Think that 
over.—It does not require any thinking. 

7109. Then answer it ?—I believe he did. 

7110. I ask you, do you think he exercised discre- 
tion in employing 116 messengers ?—He engaged 
them to the best of his ability. 

7111. I cannot allow you to answer the question in 
that way. Do you think he exercised discretion in 
employing 116 messengers at the “ Golden Dog ?” 
You shall say everything by-and-by. — Remember 
that you have been examined before—Your question 
is in a form I cannot reply'to. I cannot speak for 
him. 

7112. I did not ask you to. I want you particularly 
to speak for yourself. You said you understood that 
he had discretion as to the employment of messengers ? 
—I did. 

7118. We are agreed so’ far, are we not ?—Quite 
80. 

7114. Do you think that he did exercise that dis- 
cretion wisely in employing 116 messengers ? — I 
believe to the best of his ability he did. 

7115. Do you believe that it was wise to employ 
116? Do you think it was discretion ?—Under the 
circumstances I think it was, 

7116. You do ?—Yes. 

7117. Be careful about this. I will give you the 
same caution that J gave to Mr, Bennett. You see 
one object we have in getting witnesses before us is 
if possible to emancipate them entirely after the inquiry 
is over, but they cannot be emancipated without making 
to us an entirely full and honest answer ?—I have no 
reservation to make. 

7118. You really pretend to say that 116 mes- 
sengers were necessary at the “ Golden Dog,”—not all 
over the ward. Did you thiuk that at the “ Golden 
Dog” 116 messengers would be really necessary for 
the work of that ward ?—That and the branches that 
emanate from the “ Golden Dog.” 

7119. It is for you to say. It is not for us ?— 
Yes. 

7120. You do ?—Yes. 

7121. Do you think so now ?—If you, will 
admit-—— , 

7122. I will admit nothing. If my questions are 
not intelligible I will restate them for your informa- 
tion. Whatever you thought then, do you think now, 
that it was wise to employ 116 messengers ?—I_ see 
nothing to alter my opinion respecting it. 

7123. As a logical inference, I may take: it ‘that 
that if a similar election happened again next week 
you would empley 116 messengers ?—I would not say 
that much. 

7124. How much will you say ?—Of course ex- 
perience is worth several men. 

7125, That is what I was endeavouring to suggest 
by the form of my question. What do you say ? 
Would you put on the same number of men again for 
the same election ?—I would not go into it if I thought 
so many would be so employed. 

7126. I think I am right in assuming that you did 
to some extent disapprove of the 116 men ?—I most 
decidedly disapproved of the employment of persons. 

7127, For what purpose ?—For any purpose con- 
nected with the election, except so far as a small 
staff, a 

7128. For what purpose ?—If they were employed 
to do the work of the election. 
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7129. If they were employed honourably and bond 
fide to do the work of the election, they were employed 
in a way that ought to receive your approbation. 
What did you mean when you said you should disap- 
prove of the employment. Be careful ?>—I can simply 
say that in the absence of the experience we had 
recently. 


7130. What do you call “recently” ?—In the’ 


Spring election—the 1875 election ; the same would 
‘occur again the absence of the experience of that. 

7131. What is the experience that makes you now 
say that 'the employment to that extent received your 
disapprobation or disapproval ?—I think there was 
one omission which we had no intention of com- 
mitting. 

7132. What is the experience that enables you now 
to say you could not again approve of the em- 
ployment of so many messengers ?—I think there 
might be a better supervision over the men. By that 
‘means save a few men. 
©7183. Is that all you mean ?—That is all I mean. 

7134. Is that all you meant when you went before 
the judge who tried the petition >—I meant there what 
T said. 

7135. You must answer my question more specifi- 
cally. Is that all you meant when you went before 
the judge ?—If we could get 

71386. Yes or no?—I qualify that reply to the 
judge. 

71387. Yes or no, and then explain as fully and 
completely as you please. Did you mean that before ? 
—I will not admit, if you wish me to do so, that there 
was a single person engaged with an improper 
motive. 

7188. I do not wish you to admit or not to admit 
anything. That is a matter entirely for you, to what 
extent you will disclose everything you believe, to the 
Commissioners. I am endeavouring to give you the 
opportunity of disclosing everything ?—I do not know 
that I have the entire spirit of your question. I am 
afraid not. If you will put it in a form so that I can 
apprehend it, so that I can see the end of it, I will 
reply. 

7139. You almost cause me to smile by the sug- 
gestion that you should see the end of it before you 
answer it. You had better not argue with me, but 
try and understand my question ?>—I am desirous to 
do so. Ihave nothing to cause me to do otherwise. 

7140. Am I right in assuming that you do now 
disapprove of the employment of 116 messengers in 
that ward, with your experience ?—If the thing oc- 
curred again after having the experience of the late 
election I should employ very far less men. 

7141. I want you to say whether you disapprove of 

it >—Because I think experience would teach a better 
distribution of the men. . 
‘7142. Do you mean by “better distribution” a 
better distribution of the same number, or 2 better 
distribution of a smaller number ?—A more judicious 
distribution of the men. 

7143. A: more judicious distribution of the 116 
messengers >—Yes; you might dispense with some, 
Jd cannot say how many. 

7144. You must, to the best of your ability. I 
assume from that answer that you would dispense 
with some. How many, at a. similar election >— 
Probably 20. ; 

7145. Are you disposed to go toa higher figure, or 
not? Do you stick at 20 ?—I think 20 would probably 
be sufficient. 

7146. You think still that 100 messengers would 
be necessary ?—We could not work that. district 
properly with less than 80 or 100 in the two or three 
days.- Our work was crowded in the last two days 
Big peiths election. 

47, T am not going to waste time over that part 
of it. Do you wish us to understand thet you really 
elieve 100 messengers would be actually necessary 
to do the fair work of an election, honourably 
and in a business-like manner in that district ?—~ 
ae ee 
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7148. You do ?—~Yes, I do. 

7149. Did it occur to you that there was any infrac- 
tion of the law in employing men in that way ?—It did 
not. 

_ 7150. I suppose, as a matter of fact, you counted 
in ‘your own mind on catching a good number of 
voters by it >—I did not. 

7151. Do you mean to say you did not believe 
in your conscience that a great number of these men 
employed were voters?—I did not dispute that; I 
knew many of them were voters. 

7152. You do not dispute that you knew a great 
many of them were ?>—I knew a great many of them 
were, 

7158. Did you call the attention of Mr. Bennett or 
Mr. Stevens, or any other, to that fact >—No. 

7154, Why ?—I did not think there was any infrac- 
tion of the law, and there was no necessity for it. 

7155. Did you not know it’ was illegal 2—I did 
not. 

7156. Did you think it entailed any penalty at all ? 
—I did not think there was any penalty attached to it 
at all; I felt that it was impossible to manage the 
election without coming in contact with some electors. 
There was no question put as to their being voters or 
not. 

7157. Now just consider. Do you really mean to 
say, upon your oath to day, that you believe it was a 
lawful thing to employ voters ?—I will tell you, on 
my oath, I did not know it was unlawful. 

7158. Did you believe at the time you employed 
the men that it was a lawful thing to employ 
voters as messengers ?—l! did, so far as it was neces- 
sary to fulfil the proper duties of the election; that is 
my belief. 

7159. What in the world do you mean by that 
answer ? I ask you whether, or not, you believe that 
it was legal or illegal to employ voters ?—I believe it 
was not illegal. 

7160. Did you believe it was legal ?—I believed 
nothing at all about it, because it did not occur to me 
that it was illegal. 

7161. You were examined before the Judge on the 
petition >—Yes. 

7162. The questions I call your attention to are 
these. The judge himself examined you ?—Yes. 

71638. “ I am going to ask you another question 
“ which you must answer upon your responsibility. 
«© Will you swear that you did not cause them to be 
“ employed because they were voters ?—Yes, most 
“certainly. You will swear it?—Yes. Did you 
« know that it was illegal for persons to vote who had 
“ been employed ?—I did not know it was illegal, 
“ but JI did think that it simply disqualified them 
“ from voting. That was the amount of your know- 
“ ledge ; you knew it would disqualify them. You 
“‘ were in the interest of Mr. Tillett >—I used what 
** interest I could on his behalf. Do you mean to say 
“‘ that you were privy to persons being employed, 
“ knowing that it would disqualify them from voting 
“ for Mr. Tillett >—I knew that a vote is said to be 
“ illegal if a person is employed; 1 knew that.” 
“ And yet you were privy to their employment ?” 
says the judge, and your answer was “ Yes.” If you 
knew, when you were before his lordshipjin March, 
that it was illegal, do you not know it to day ?—I do, 
precisely as I did then. 

7164, What is it you knew then ; you heard me 
read this answer ?—My answer was that a person, if 
he was employed, had no right to vote. 

7165. Attend: “I knew that a vote is said to be 
« illegal if a person is employed; I knew that.” Is 
that rightly reported by the shorthand writer, or not ? 
—That is right. 

7166. Why do you say differently to day ?>—l have 
not said contrary to that to day. 

7167. I have asked you whether you believe it was 
legal or illegal to employ persons as messengers who 
were voters, and you have said, you did not know 
that it was legal, you did not know that it was illegal, 
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and you had no knowledge or opinion about it. I 
ask you now, having called your attention to your 
evidence before the judge, what you say ?—I can 
assure you, had I known it, I should never have 
allowed a man to be set on who had a vote. 

7168. If you could have remembered that particular 
question and answer, you would not have given me 
the answer you gave me just now in the witness-box. I 
do not want to get you into difficulties ; I am trying 
rather to get you out of them ?>—The questions are put 
very fine. I am quite an uneducated man. : 

7169. The learned judge who put you these ques- 
tions can put a question as well as any man in the 
world, and had no object but to elicit the truth. I 
ask you again, whether or not the answer you gave 
to his lordship is true >—To the best of my knowledge 
it was true. 

7170. Do you withdraw what you said to day? 
You said to day, you did not know at the time it was 
legal, you did not know that it was illegal, and you 
did not know or think anything about it. You told 
his Lordship, ‘1 knew that a vote is said to be illegal 
‘“‘ if a person is employed ; I knew that. (Q.) And 
‘¢ yet you were privy to their employment.”—Would 
you object to my asking a plain question in the way 
of explanation ? 

7171. I will not waste time over it. Tell me what 
you say ?—I did not know it was illegal to employ a 
person who committed an illegal act after he was 
employed. 

7172. I think-you are wandering from the point. 
You have already said, and truly enough, you knew 
many of them, when they were taken on, were 
voters ?—I have not disputed it. 

7173. Iam reminding you for your own benefit, 
that you have said it. J ask you now, knowing they 
were voters, did you not know that it was doing an 
illegal thing to take them on as paid messengers ?—I 
did not. 

7174. Did you fall into an error when you were 
before my lord on the trial of the election petition 2— 
{ might do. 

7175. What do you think ? Did you ?—If I was 
wrong in the interpretation I put upon it, I have said 
before, I was in error. 

7176. IT am reading the words I find; his lordship 
says, “Do you mean to say that you were privy to 
“ persons being employed, knowing that it would 
“ disqualify them from voting for Mr. ‘Tillett? 
“« (A.) I knew that a vote is said to be illegal if a 
‘* person is employed; I knew that. (Q.) And yet 
“© you were privy to their employment ?—(A.) Yes.” 
Was that a mistake before the learned judge ?—I will 
not dispute it; I put it there as I intend to stand 
by it now; it was the truth as I stated before his 
lordship. 

7177. Then you knew it was illegal ?—I did not 
know it was illegal. I have told you a number of 
times it was illegal. I thought my first reply would 
have applied to the second. | knew that a vote was 
said to be illegal if a person was employed. I knew 
that. 

7178. Is that the answer you gave before the 
learned judge ?>—Yes. 

7179. Do you say the same now, that you know 
that a vote was said to be illegal if the person was 
employed ?—Yes. 

7180. You say so still >—Yes. 

7181. Then why did you employ them ?—I thought 
if there was any fault or any breach of the law it 
would be of the men who voted. I had no idea. 

7182. Did you give any warning to these poor men 
who were employed as messengers, that they were 
running a risk in seeking to be employed ?—I did 
not. 

7183. Did you think they were ignorant of the law 
as it stood ?—I know that some of them were not 
ignorant of the law. 

7184, You knew that others might be?—I could 
not tell. 
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7185. Did you think it probable?—It did hot 
occur to me at all. 

7186. You gave them no warning ?—I gave them 
no warning. 

7187. Having given me these answers, and having 
enabled me to contrast them with your answers 
before the judge, do you think you were dealing 
quite frankly with us when you said you had only 
one object in interfering in the election for Mr. Tillett, 
namely to promote purity of election P—My sole 
object was to obtain his return, and to see nothing 
was done illegally to endanger it; at the same time 
to see that the thing was conducted as cheaply as 
possible. 

7188. Do you think you succeeded in carrying out 
your original idea of promoting purity of election ?— 
Jf I did not, it was through ignorance. 

7189. You knew of course, quite well, indeed you 
have said it, that when persons were employed who 
were voters, although it was an illegal thing to 
buy votes, the votes counted unless they were after- 
wards removed on a scrutiny, or something of that 
sort, did you not ?>—That is my understanding. 

7190. You say you knew the only risk about the 
thine» was, lest on a petition or something of that 
kind, those votes should be afterwards challenged, 
but that until they were challenged they helped to 
swell the number for the Liberal candidate; was that 
true ?—frankly, one way or the other. It cannot 
give you any trouble to answer the question ?>—It 
was the custom. 

7191. What was the custom ?—I saw persons 
labelled. 

7192. What was the custom ?—To engage persons 
necessary to do the work. I never heard the question 
put in the form you have put it, before. 

7193. To engage persons necessary to do the work. 
Do you not think you could divide that answer into 
two parts, and be satisfied with the first, “ To engage 
persons?” Jt was the custom to engage persons to 
do what work ?—To do the necessary work of the 
election. 

7194. I ask you were you not, when you gave me 
that answer at the first, about to say it had been the 
custom and was then, in Norwich, to engage persons 
of this class with the one object of catching their 
votes >—It was not my intention to convey that 
impression. y 

7195. Had you not that in your mind at the time ; 
upon your oath ?—Upon my oath I had not. 

7196. You knew it had been the custom in Norwich 
for some little time ?—I indirectly knew that persons 
were engaged to conduct the election, and I did not 
know their having votes was the necessary con- 
sequence of their being excluded from working. 

7197. You knew quite well that it had been the 
custom more or less in Norwich for some little time 
before that, to employ persons who were voters for 
the sake of catching their votes?—I knew nothing 
about catching their votes. 

7198. To secure their votes ?—Certainly not so far 
as my side was concerned. 

7199. Do you think it was on the other side >— 
I cannot tell. 

7200. Did you hear it?—Rumours undoubtedly 
conveyed that impression to my mind. 

7201. You are in no danger here if you will only 
tell me all you know ?~TI am not conscious of having 
committed a sin in my political life, and if I did it was 
through my not knowing it. 

7202. You are in no danger here if you tell us 
all you know. Did you not know quite well it was 
the custom in Norwich more or less (you say you 
did hear it on one side) to engage persons who were 
voters, as messengers, with the object of securing their 
votes for your candidate ?—I did not know it. 

7203. Did you not believe it —I had my impression 
that it was so on the other side. 

7204. You did believe that the other side had 
resorted to that ?—I think so ; I had been told so. 
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7205. You had been told they had in 1874 ?—I 
was not told it. 

7206. Did you not believe it ?—Very likely I 
might believe it. I cannot say ; my memory is a 
blank on it. I had nothing to do with the election. 

7207. Was it a blank in 1875 when these 116 men 
were engaged, or has it become, somehow or other, 
a blank since ?—I have told you my ‘memory with 
regard to that. 

7208. Then I may take it from you, if you will 
allow me—if I am wrong tell me—that in 1875 when 
you began to assist Mr. Tillett’s candidature you 
believed that on the Conservative side there had been 
a corrupt employment of voters for the purpose of 
getting their votes >—I did. 

7209. Believing that, do you mean to say you did 
not believe the same thing of the Liberal side ?—I 
did not. 

7210. Do you mean to say upon your oath that you 
believed the contrary ?—I believed the contrary; on 
my oath I did. 

7211. Do you believe that the Liberal party were 
absolutely free from any imputation of the kind ?— 
I had no—. 

7212. Answer, yes or no?—I had no impression 
outside my own ward; I had simply what came 
within my own knowledge. 

7213. Do you mean to represent on your oath that 
you believe the Liberal party were free from any such 
imputation as that which you believe the Conservatives 
deserved ?—On my oath I believe they were free 
from it. : 

7214. You had seen the accounts of the election 
of 1874, had you not ?—Yes. 

7215. You knew quite well, did you not, what the 
sum of money expended was in the election of 1874. 
You knew what it was in round numbers ?—Of 
course 1 knew in common with the other public, I 
formed no opinion about it whatever. 

7216. Do you mean to tell me that you did not be- 
lieve it was lavish expenditure in 1874 under the head 
of messengers, and so on—messengers substantially. 
Did you not believe it was a lavish expenditure of 
money in 1874?—Of course to some it seemed very 
large. I knew nothing about it. 

7217. “Seemed” large. Did you not believe it 
was large—did you not believe it was extravagant ?— 
1 do not wish to express an opinion about it if I have 
no opinion about it. 

7218. Did you form no opinion about it P—I cannot 
say I did. wo, 

7219. You say itseemed large. Did you not believe 
it large and extravagant ?—If I had the control of 
these matters they should not come to such money. 

7220. How much less should you put it at, under 
the head of district managers, doorkeepers, and 
messengers, and that sort of thing. There is nearly 
1,500/. in the election accounts for 1874. You say 
you observed that?—I did not say so—I did not— 
I did not say I saw the item at all. Ihave no memory 
of having seen it. 

7221. What should you say of that ?—I should say 
it was an extravagant sum. 

7222. By how much, should you think ?—I have no 
opinion about that. 

7223. Try and form an opinion about it >—I know 
nothing about the details of the election except so far 
as my own ward is concerned. 

7224. It was your ward. You were not engaged 
in the ward in 1874?—I never did do anything or 
know anything about elections outside the seventh 
ward. 

7225. The seventh ward was your ward in the 
1875 election ?—I have always resided in that ward. 

7226. I see that in the election for 1874, in the 
seventh ward, the expenses were 240/. odd, under the 
head of “ messengers.” Did you know, at all events, 
that on the Conservative side there had been what 
you say you believed at that time—in 1874—a corrupt 
employment of messengers ?—I thought your question 
applied more especially to 1875. I tell youmy memory 
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is a blank as to the employment of messengers in 
1874. 

7227. It is no blank at all, I am satisfied of that. 
Only a year had elapsed between the general election 
of 1874, and the election of 1875 when Mr. Tillett 
and Colonel Wilkinson were opposed. Your memory 
is no more a blank about it than mine. You have 
told me you believed that in 1874, when you were 
engaged in this election there had been a corrupt and 
improper employment of messengers on the Con- 
servative side ?—I heard it as public-house talk. 

7228. And you gave credence to it, did you not ?— 
I could not help doing so. 

7229. You have chosen to tell me (I suppose you 
mean it) that you never heard or believed there was 
a similar employment of messengers on the Liberal side 
in 1874. Do you stick to that answer ?—I adhere to 
that answer. 

7230. Task you, even though your knowledge was 
limited to impropriety on the Conservative side 
in 1874, why did you not say to Mr. Stevens or to 
Mr. Bennett with whom you were associated, “ We 
“ must take care that, in administering this ward for 
“ Mr. Tillett, as we advocate purity of elections, 
* we donot allow any corrupt employment of mes- 
sengers such as was practised by the Conservatives 
“ in 1874.” Why did you not say that ?—I did not 
think it necessary to say it. I should have thought 
it an insult to those gentlemen. 

7231. Which gentlemen ?—Mr. - Stevens, whose 
experience extends over some time. 

7232. Why did you not talk over it with Mr. Ben- 
nett; he would have been obliged if you had talked 
to him on any subject ?—Mr. Bennett coming from 
Mr. Tillett’s office, I should have thought it a pre- 
sumption to dictate to him what his duties were. 

7238. Do you not think I am pretty near the mark 
in putting this to you, that the reason why you did not 
do anything of the kind was that you wanted to 
employ a certain number of messengers for the purpose 
of promoting Mr. Tillett’s success as a candidate ?— 
I distinctly say no. 

7234. The Commissioners have to judge ?—I cannot 
help it. If you wished i could tell you of a number 
of instances where we have insulted or given offence 
to persons who had considerable influence on our side 
because we would not employ them, not feeling that 
we were justified, not thinking we wanted them. 

7235. Just attend to this. The judge at the trial 
of the election petition among other things said this 
to you, ““Do you wish to convey the impression that 
“ every one of the 116 persons were necessary to be 
“ employed ?—(A.) My earnest belief is that Mr. 
« Bennett was unacquainted with the fact of their 
“ being electors at all, but I do know.” Then you 
were stopped, and the question was put, “ You will not 
“ swear that you did not tell him ?—(4.) I will not 
“ swear that I did not tell him, probably afterwards, that 
« some person was not a voter, and you could not find 
“ the number of men in the ward necessary to con- 
“ duct the election without having men who had 
“ votes. It would be the greatest farce out to 
“ attempt to carry an election in Norwich without 
“ employing persons who had votes.” Now that is 
what you told his lordship on the trial of the petition ? 
—Yes. 

7236, Did you not mean by that, on your oath, that 
it would be a farce to attempt to win for Mr. ‘Tillett 
without putting on a considerable number of persons 
in the shape of messengers for the purpose of getting 
theix votes ?-I think I had no corrupt motive or 
intention when I made those remarks to his lordship. 

7237. Is that what you meant when you gave this 
answer to Mr. Justice Lush ?—I meant as 1 under- 
stood it in a legal sense. 

7238. Follow it once more. “ It would be the greatest 
“ farce out to attempt to carry an election in Norwich 
“‘ without employing persons who had votes.” What 
could you have meant but the one thing ?—I meant 
simply that almost every man is a voter, and it would 
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. be impossible to find a staff requisite to manage the 
election without calling in a few of them. 

79239. You really mean that ?—That was my true 
meaning. 

7240. Why did you not tell Mr. Justice Lush that? 
—lI first explained that I answered one or two things 
without understanding them, because of my deafness, 

7241. Why did you not suggest that to my lord on the 
trial of the petition, and ask that he would repeat the 
questions ? I find no trace, throughout the whole of 
this careful note, of any deafness, and if you willallow 
me to say so, I "do not altogether find it to-day ?—I 
never had my veracity doubted. 

7242, We are not discussing your veracity; but I 
am endeavouring to let your connexicn with the 
matters of the election of 1875 end in this court. That 
is what L want to do for you ?—Would you be kind 
enough to allow me to make reference to what caused 
me to jump up before his lordship to make those 
remarks ? 

7243. That is not necessary, because I know why 
that was ; my experience tells me that. Mr. Hains- 
worth had been examined at some considerable length. 
He had said a good many things about you and 
Mr. Bennett. Iam not pronouncing upon the value 
of them. And then we find when the counsel for 
Mr. Tillett felt they. could no longer defend the 
seat under the circumstances, you, I suppose, were 
anxious that no misunderstanding should remain in 
the mind of the court about the effect of Mr. Hains- 
worth’s evidence as it affected you, and then you 
asked his lordship to allow you to give some evidence, 
and you had the fullest opportunity of doing so ?>—I 
can soften down that if you will allow me. 

7244, Do not soften down the evidence. If you 
made a genuine mistake before Mr. Justice Lush, pray 
tell us?—I confined myself to the impulse of the 
moment, 

7245. You made no mistake before Mr. Justice 
Lush in your answer ?—I certainly did not intend to 
convey anything which was calculated to admit 

‘anything that I never did do. 

7246. “It would be the greatest farce out to attempt 
“ to carry an election in Norwich without employing 
“* persons who have votes.” Do you tell me that you 
cannot help employing persons who have votes in 
order that you may do the work of the election ?— 
‘That is my opinion. 

7247. Do you mean to represent that among the 
electors there are not enough poor men who would be 
glad to do the work of the two or three days of the 
election without going to vote >—L hope you are not 
going to ask me that “question seriously. 

7248. I do ?—I do not know of any, except youths 
and paupers. 

7249. Do you not know a great number of poor 
men who would sacrifice their votes in order to obtain 
employment ?—I do not. My experience does not 
extend to that. 

7250. Do you think the humbler and poorer part of 
Norwich is still so prosperous that it can afford 
to throw away four or five days at the election ?—I 
know some men in my district who, notwithstanding, 
would have given a whole week’s work to secure 
Mr. Tillett’s return ; without the single price of a pint 
of beer I could have got 50 or 60 to have done that. 
It was the system I complained of. 

7251, You said that you complained of the system. 
What system ?—The machinery that is necessary to 
manage the election; the costly machinery that is at 
work for the management of the elections. 

7252. I wish that it had occurred to you whilst the 
election was going on ?—I had no control over it. 

7253. You might have conferred. You were an 
advocate for purity of elections, and you were an 
advocate, on your own testimony, of economy. That 
is your proposition, to start with, in the witness box. 
I should have thought you would have been only too 
glad to accomplish ‘that object ?—L did all I could to 
control expenditure. 
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7254. Do you really think that, as far as the items 
in the account at the “Golden Dog” for 1875 were 
concerned, you succeeded in controlling the expendi- 
ture ?—If you will allow me to make a qualified 
reply—— 

7255. You may if you like, but do you think you 
did ?—I can assure you J did all I could to control 
expenses. I did all 1 could to keep down the number 
of messengers. J made myself quite offensive ; I was 
one of the most unpopular men in the ward during 
the time, because they said I was the indirect means 
of their not being employed. Persons left very much 
insulted in consequence of the way in which'we were 
obliged to turn them away. 

7256. (Mr. Goldney.) Were they voters who were 
not employed ?—Yes, some of them were. I could 
give you one or two instances. 

7257. (Mr. Howard.) You knew Hatukarostle very 
well ?—I know him very well. 

7258. He was a tenant of yours >—He was. 

7259. Are you the owner of any row of houses ?— 
A few old cottages, of which he lived in one. ! 

7260. What was the rental ?—About 8s. a week. 

7261. You knew that he was a voter P—I did. 

7262, Did you tell Hainsworth, your tenant, that 
you should not like him at all events, so far as he was 
concerned, to run the risk, whatever it|might be, of 
being employed, without telling him there was a risk 
about it? Did you tell him so?—No. | 

7263. Why ?—I did not feel it my duty to tell him, 
and if you would allow me to tell that history, which 
is a very short one, you would understand better with 
regard to Hainsworth, and it might save time. 

7264. I do not think it will save time, but you are 
entitled to say anything that will explain it away in 
your favour ?—I will say this, that Hainsworth had 
been in a cottage of mine for six or eight years,—seven 
years. I was always placing things at his command 
to enable him to get a living. He was an auctioneer’s 
broker, and did a little brokering on his own account ; 
I was always! giving him some commissions, and I 
never found him deceive me. I never asked him to 
oblige me at an election; I: knew he wasa man with 
no strong political convictions. He came to me on 
the Monday or Tuesday, and said, “ Master, I should 
“ be obliged if you can give us a job this’ election.” 
I said, ‘‘ Hainsworth, I cannot promise you, we must 
“ have ‘no more cats than catch mice.” I never 
intended to recommend the man. I) did not care to 
appear to be doubtful about him, and therefore I gave 
him a qualified answer. 

7265. You did not bargain on “the spot >—No; I 

said we will learn more at the auction.» There was ‘an 

auction two days after, and then he said, “Sometimes 
“ auctions are no use to me, I do not earn anything.” 
I said, “I cannot promise you.” He ‘said, “If you 
“ ean, I shall be very much obliged to you. If you 
“ cannot, I cannot help it.” On the Thursday 
morning, to my surprise, he came to me as I was 
having my breakfast. It was the first time he, came 
afterwards. I felt a little annoyed that he had 
come, 

7266. What about ?—I felt a: reluctance to recom- 
mend him to Mr. Bennett in consequence ‘of my 
knowing that he had formerly been accustomed to be 
engaged on the other side. I felt a difficulty about 
it; but, however, I said to myself, I will vai and I 
walked out. 

7267. You did know that he had ane Sage on 
the other side ?—I did know that prior. 

7268. During the time that he was your tenant ?— 
Yes, most cer tainly ; ; I took him up to Mr. Bennett’s ; 
there was a number of persons in the room when he 
was there, and asked Mr. Bennett if he had a vacancy. 
Bennett doubted whether he had ; ultimately he said, 
“ Yes, I think I shall want a few more men; I cannot 
“ say.” He thought a minute again, and he said, 
“ Put his name down,” to the clerk. He gave his 
name, and he was asked to stand downstairs until his 
name was called to carry out circulars, Pele is the 
history of that little thing, Lists sangha maou ally 
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7269. How much do you think that has contributed 
to giving my question an answer P—I have forgotten 
what that was. 


7270. It is so long ago I do not wonder at it. You 


have given Hainsworth a very good character. He 


may be a poor man, and I suppose is P—I am speaking 
of him as he treated me up to that time. 

_ 7271. You have given Hainsworth a very creditable 
character ?—I cannot help it. 

7272. It was all the more reason why you should 
have some little regard for the man in putting him 
into what you knew at the time was more or less 
an illegal position. Was he not your own tenant, a 
man of whom you thought well, a man with whom 
you had been acquainted for years ? do you not think 
he was the man of all others you would have saved 
from any illegal practice, if you had had a spark of 
good feeling ?—Certainly, if I had known, if I had 
thought there had been any pains or penalties attached 
toi) 

7273. You have told me here, and you have told 
Mr. Justice Lush, you thought it was an illegal 
practice, you quite knew it was an illegal practice; I 
should have thought, after your opinion of Mr. Hains- 
worth, you would have protected him. You knew the 
practice that was resorted to in sending out the 
circulars. How many men did you send out with 
circulars —Mostly there were two sent to each bundle 
of circulars. 
~ 7274, What was the bundle like ?—I cannot form 
anything like an idea; I had nothing whatever to do 
with that part of the election. 

7275. Are you sure ?—Quite sure. 

7276. You have heard Mr. Bennett’s account of it ? 
—I beard it in part; I could not catch all his 
remarks. ; 

7277. You heard something about four circulars ; 
you saw that over and over again ?—Yes; so far as 
Hainsworth was concerned, I saw it mentioned. 

7278. Did you not know that in the great number 
of cases all that the men had was the nominal number 
of four circulars sent out with them ?—I did not know 
that. 

7279. Did you not see it?—I have seen some 
reference made to it, but I had nothing whatever to do 
with circulars. _ 

7280. Do you mean to say, that having been at the 
committee room at the “Golden Dog” throughout 
the election, associated with Mr. Bennett in the ma- 
nagement of the ward, you did not know yourself, 
from your own observation, that as few as four cir- 
culars were given to the men to deliver. Did you 
not know that, and did you not know it then ?—I had 
nothing whatever to do with the circulars. 

7281. Did you not know it ?—I did not know it. 

7282. You will swear that >—Yes. 

7283. Did you ever see as few as four circulars 
given out to any one man ?—I might have seen as 
few as one.) | 
~ 7284. You might have seen the man in the moon; 
I wanted to know what you did see?—IfI can say 
if that man took four circulars ? 

7285. No, I want to know what you say. Did 
you see any persons given as few as four circulars to 
carry,—any of these messengers >—No; but they 
were expected back again to take more. 

7286. You did see some of them given as many as 
four circulars ?—I did not see them given. If it was 
I did quite in an accidental way. 

7287. Did you see them in an accidental way ?>—I 
was not consulted about those things. 

7288. J cannot allow you to fence with the 


question ; if you did not see them say so ?—I did not 


quite. 


a. 


see it. 

7289. You have told me you did see it; if that 
was a mistake withdraw it, and I will excuse you. 
Was it a mistake ?—It was a mistake. 

_ 7290. Now do attend ?—You do not do me justice 

7291. 1 desire to be more of your friend than your 
enemy, if you could see it ?—I would rather, notwith- 
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standing the penalties, be disfranchised for ever than 
tell a falsehood before you, or attempt to disguise the 
truth. 

7292. Pray consider that the obligations wit- 
nesses incur in the witness box have very little or 
no reference, for the purposes of this inquiry, to the 
mere matter of disfranchisement. That would be a 
great matter. The pains and penalties that attach 
to witnesses in this commission are of a totally 
different character from disfranchisement. That is not 
a notion of mine ?—I do not think the question is 
quite a fair one to put to me on my oath. 

7293, What is not a fair question ?—I was only in 
the committee room for a few minutes occasionally, 
and it is very possible a man might have come into 
the committee room, and a few circulars were given 
him to deliver to some particular locality, but as a rule 
did not see them delivered. 

7294. If it is not a fact, say so; if it is, say so. 
Is it not a fact that you did, somehow or other, know, 
during the election, that the men at the “ Golden 
Dog ” were given as few as four circulars to take out ? 
—No, certainly not. 

7295. How many ?—I cannot tell. 

7296. Did you never hear, or know in some way, 
that they were very few?—I believe the circulars 
were sent down to the different committee rooms. 

7297. Will you tell me, yes or no, do you know 
that they were very few? Were they few or many 
that the men received to take out and deliver ?>— 
According to the district they were sent to. 

7298. Did you ever hear of as few as four being 
given to a man ?—I should think, though I might not 
have heard of it, there was as few as perhaps one or 
two that might be returned of persons removed into 
different districts and other parishes. They are con- 
tinually moving about. 

7299. Do you really want us to understand this, that 
a full grown man messenger would be sent out with 
four circulars to deliver, and another man sent with 
him to see he delivered them ?—That man would 
know every court and alley in the ward. 

7300. Do you mean that to be taken down as your 
evidence, that a messenger would receive four circulars 
to deliver, and have a man sent out with him to see 
that he delivered them ; because that is your evidence ? 
Let me remind you of your examination before 
Mr. Justice Lush. Iam not seeking to entrap you ; 
IT want you to tell us all you know ?—If you can put 
it in a way I can apprehend, so as to understand the 
real purport of your meaning, I shall have no difficulty 
in replying to it. JI admit I have seen as few as one 
or two. 

7301. Very few witnesses have the opportunity 
given to them of preparing themselves for their 
answers by reading what they said on a previous 
occasion on the same subject. You have had that 
indulgence, so that I do not think you can grumble. 
Now listen; Mr. Justice Lush said, “Do you know 
“© that one man who could not read was sent out 
“ with a man who could read ?—(4.) It was so.” 
—As a rule. 

7302. You did not say asa rule at the time, but we 
will accept it now ?—The probability is I meant that. 

73038. “ Why was that? Why should two go 
“ together >—(A.) Because we had known circulars 
“ to be sent out by persons who did not fulfil their 
“ duty, but destroyed the circulars.” The learned 
judge continued, “ Why were the two sent together ?” 
and you then said, “ It frequently happens ;” the 
learned judge said, “ Answer the question. Was not 
one man enough to deliver a circular ?” and then you 
went into an explanation, “ The seventh ward is very 
“ strageling, and it sometimes happened that an 
“ jlliterate man lived in the district who knew the 
“ district well, and we were obliged to send an 
« educated man, and one’ to show that educated man 
“ where the people did live; that accounts for the 
“ two persons being sent out with the circulars.” 
Then you retired from the witness box ?—I have 
nothing further to add to that. 
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7304. I wishto give you the opportunity if you 
desire it. It is for you to judge whether that is the 
only explanation you can give now that you gave 
before Mr. Justice Lush, why two persons were 
employed to take out a few circulars from time to 
time in the ward ?—I have nothing to add to that, 
that was my answer. 

7305. Do you not believe the truth of the matter 
is that there was no sufficient legitimate work for 
so many men to do, and that it was necessary to 
give an appearance of doing something; and that, in 
order to justify in some degree their employment, you 
thought a few circulars had better be put into their 
hands ; but still, as there was too largea number, one 
man ought to be told off to see those few delivered by 
the other? Is not that the explanation of the whole 
matter >—No. 

7306. Are you quite sure ?—Quite sure. I might 
further add, I believe, on the score of economy of 
time, that two persons can deliver 80 circulars faster 
than a single man can 40. 

7307. There was no kind of use made of the post 
office from your committee room ?—No. 

7308. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I presume that the fact 
really was, that you were very anxious that the 
election should be properly and legally conducted ?— 
It was. 

7309. On behalf of Mr. Tillett ?—It was. 

7310. And the fact was, I assume, from the evidence 
you gave before Mr. Justice Lush, to which attention 
has now been called, that if any person applied at the 
committee room and said he was a voter, you should 
not have employed him ?—That was arule. I do not 
remember a single exception to that rule. 

7311. Therefore you were so really anxious to ex- 
clude voters from the employment of messengers, that 
if any man said he was a voter, he was sure not to be 
employed ?—It was so. ‘ 

7312. I further find that you said in answer to the 
learned judge’s question, “ Did persons apply, and 
“ say they were voters?” “He was sure not to be 
* employed in consequence of being a voter.” Again 
the Judge said, “Ifa person applied at the committee 
*“ yoom and said he was a voter, he was sure not to be 
“ employed ?>—(4.) Yes. (Q.) And did such per- 
“ sons apply ?—(4.) Many. (Q.) And they were 
“ refused employment ?>—(A.) They were refused.” 
Therefore, 1 take it.really for granted that you and 
Mr. Bennett were extremely) anxious that no voter 
should be employed ?—We were extremely anxious to 
keep within what we believed to be the law. 

7313. That is a matter with which I have nothing 
to do. Were you extremely anxious that no voter 
should be employed ?—I was extremely anxious to do 
nothing to imperil his election. 

7314, I know; but I speak as plainly as I can to a 
man. Were you extremely anxious that no voter 
should be employed ?—I cannot say. 

7315. You have told us that if a man had come and 
said that he was a voter he would not have been 
employed. Was that true ?—I thought, and probably 
that was running in my mind at the time, and no 
doubt it was the same in the committee room, that if 
a person came there, and represented himself to be a 
voter, and we engaged him, it might have been mis- 
interpreted that we might have employed him because 
of his having a vote. 

7316. The object then was this, that if a per- 
son came down, and openly said, “I am a voter,” 
you would be on your guard against him, and look 
upon him as an enemy ?—Most certainly. I looked 
upon every man who talked like that as being a spy. 
We treated him as such, except respectfully. 

73817. Then it was not through any conscientious 
scruples against employing voters that you refused to 
employ him ?—{ think anything is conscientious if you 
keep within the spirit of the law. That is what we 
desired to do. 

7318. That is to say, to employ a man you knew to 
be a voter if he did not say he was a voter, you 
thought was within the spirit of the law ?—I have no 
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doubt that is so. 
you. 

7319. Do I understand you to say that employing 
a man who was a voter, who took care not to say that 
he was a voter, left you quite within the spirit of 
the law, and you might employ him or not, as you 
liked >—If we wanted a man we did not ask him 
whether he had a vote or not; and, therefore, if a 
person who was a voter came and asked for work, and 
we wanted men, and he brought a recommendation 
from some respectable man, we set him on, It did 
not occur to us that it was our duty to ask him whether 
he had a vote or not. 

7320. But you would employ him if you knew he 
was a voter if he said nothing about it >—Yes; most 
decidedly. ; 

7321. And you thought that was within the spirit 
of the law ?—f did. 

7322, And you still think so ?—Still. Ido not know 
to the contrary only as I have heard you gentle- 
men speak, and his lordship. J have never read the 
Act to inform myself about it. Iam perfectly un- 
acquainted about these matters. 

7323. Now that you know your friend Mr. 
Tillett .was unseated because of the practice, do 
you pretend not to know that it was illegal >—Of 
course I could never do the same, or probably I may 
have never to do with another election ; but if I had, 
it would be understood it was thoroughly illegal to 
employ a person who had a vote, and it would not be 
done. ji 

7324. After you had known that your friend 
Mr. Tillett has been unseated because friends like 
you employed voters under the pretence of messengers, 
do you still pretend that you did not know that it 
was an illegal practice >—I know now. 

7325. You did not know it before ?—I did not. 

326. Then you did not really know, before the trial 
of the petition, that you and the other ward managers 
were acting illegally in employing voters ?—Not the 
least conception of it. 

7327. Was your hearing tolerably good before the 
judge ?—I discovered by the reports that I misunder- 
stood two of his questions, and quite misunderstood 
them, and therefore I did not reply to his questions 
at all, although they had a slight bearing, because I 
caught part of his question, and lost the rest. 

7328, Did you really hear what was put. to you? 
Did you know what was put to you when you 
answered ?—I thought I did. 

7329. (Mr. Howard.) If you think you were 
mistaken, say so to-day ?—I did not know until! I had 
discovered his lordship on one occasion says, “ you 
“ have not replied to my question,’ and that is 
opposite where I made those marks. 

7330. When did you discover that? Did you tell 
his lordship you were a deaf man ?—I did not. I 
was very nervous. I knew I was keeping an ex- 
pensive court about, I felt that diffidence about me, 
and I knew I was under great obligation to his lord- 
ship for allowing me to make the remarks I did, and 
I was afraid of troubling his lordship to repeat them. 
That was my feeling at the time. 

7331. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have told us that it 
was only after the determination of that petition that 
you knew it was illegal to employ a voter ?—I was 
told so. 

7332. You have just told us ?>—Yes, 1 told you so. 

7333. You have just told me that it was only after 
the determination of that petition and the unseating 
of your friend Mr. Tillett that you knew it was 
illegal to employ a voter as a méssenger ?—Exactly. 

7334, Did you understand the learned judge, and 
did you know what you yourself were saying, when he 
put this question to you, “Do you mean to say that 
“* you were privy to persons being employed knowing 
“ that it would disqualify them from voting for 
“ Mr. Tillett?” Did you understand that ? —I 
understand that question now differently to what I 
did then. 


I am afraid I don’t quite understand 
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7335. Allow me to repeat your answer then. “TI 
“ knew that a vote is said to be illegal if a person is 
* employed, I knew that”?—I did not know the 
other part of the question. 

7336. Did you know that before the election ?—I 
knew that before the election, but I did not know 
the other part that his Lordship added, that it would 
unseat Mr. Tillett. 

7337, Then your knowledge that it was illegal did 
not arise subsequently to the determination of the 
petition against Mr. Tillett?—I knew that it was 
illegal for\a person, or rather I understood it to be 
illegal, for a person to vote who was employed, but I 
did not know it was illegal for a person who employed 
that man. I did not know that that would in any 
way imperil anyone’s election, for I thought the 
person who voted committed a misdemeanor, and on a 
scrutiny he would be struck off. 

7338. (Mr. Howard.) Did you think it was a 
decent thing to allow a man to commit a misdemeanor, 
and pay him for doing it? Answer that question.—I 
cannot justify it except that everyone is supposed to 
understand the law for themselves. 

7339. You have told my brother Commissioner 
that you thought the only thing that was illegal about 
it was that the man himself whom you employed 
would commit a misdemeanor ?—Something of that 
kind, 

7340. Do you think it a reasonable thing for any 
gentleman in your position to pay a man in order 
that he might commit a misdemeanor and be subject 
to a prosecution ?—I knew the work was necessary 
to be done. 

7341. Is that what you call promoting purity of 
election ?—I have said several times it is impossible to 
manage an election without coming in contact with 
such persons, and I can see no difference between 
employing a poor man whose mode of living is by his 
labour any more than it is to employ a person to print 
the bills. I cannot see any difference. 

7342. (Mr. Goldney.) You went down purposely 
to promote purity of election >—I went there to keep 
within the law to the best of my knowledge. 

7343. You went down to promote purity of election 
and economy ?—JI did. 

7344. Is that so?—Yes. 

7345. Then what purity of election was there 
wanting before? Youcan hear me?—I can. I did 
not know that there was anything wanted. 

7346. Why should it be necessary for you to go 
down to promote it if it was not wanting already? 
What was it you suspected you had to go down and 
try to stop ?—I did not suspect anything. 

7347. What did ®ou go down to try to promote 
purity of election in?—I was anxious to see that 
everything was carried out according to the law. 

7348. You took no part in 1874 ?—No. 

7349. But in 1875, after having read these accounts ? 
Yes, 

7350. You went down to promote purity of 
election ?~-When I speak of reading the accounts I do 
not profess to have a knowledge of electoral matters, 
certainly not the legal part of it. 

7351. Could you read ?—Yes. 

7352. Could you understand this when you read 
it? ‘Central committee room 344.; first ward 781. ; 
“ second ward 71/.; third ward 304l.; fourth ward 
“ 54/.; fifth ward 110/.; sixth ward 194/.; seventh 
“ ward 230/.; eighth ward 100/.; total 1,4892., for 
“ district managers, clerks, personation agents, door- 
“ keepers, and other employés”??—I assume I read 
it, I do not remember having read it. 

7353. You have sworn that you read it ?—No. 

7354. You swore that you read it in the news- 
paper ?—I did not swear I did. I daresay I have. 

7355. Do you mean to say you have not ?—I cannot 
say. I donot know. I read frequently. 

7356. You read frequently ?—Yes, read daily. 

7357. Having read this, you went down in 1875 to 
promote purity of election. Is that the answer 
you wish to give?—I went there to do the best I 


could and see, both on the point of economy and to 
keep strictly within the law. 

7358. Do you now consider you did so ?—To the 
best of my ability. I did not know until I have been 
informed since that I committed a breach of the law 
by employing a person who had a vote. 

7359. How many tenants have you ?—There were 
five or six of them had votes at one time. 

7360. How many have you altogether ?>—Hight. 

7361. All of them voters ?—Not now. Some of 
them are widows and paupers. 

7362. In 1875 had you five voters ?—Very likely. 

7363. Were any of them employed besides Hains- 
worth ?>—TI do not know. 

7364. Did you feel it your duty to caution any of 
those men that they would be committing a mis- 
demeanor if they accepted employment ?—I know 
nothing about it. 

7365. Did you see them before the election ?—I see 
them every week, but I never did canvas for any 
election. 

7866. When did you see them the last time before 
the election ?—I did not canvas those people. 

7367. Did I use the word “ canvas” before ? I said, 
** When did you see those men the last time before 
“ the election of 1875 ?”—The tenants ? 

7368. Yes ?—Probably the Monday night prior to 
the election. 

7369. Did they come to pay your rent then ?—I 
went to them. 

7370. Did any of them say anything to you about 
employment ?—Certainly not. 

7371. Not any of them ?—Not any of them. 

7372. You have told us one of them ?—He came 
to my shop. 

7373. Did any other come to your shop ?—No. 

7374. Did you give them a caution that they would 
lose their votes if they were employed ?—I gave none 
of them a caution. 

7375. You say you knew they would be committing 
a misdemeanor. You abstained from asking them if 
they had a vote when they came for employment. Did 
you also abstain from telling anybody that if they 
were employed they would lose their votes, and, as 
you say, be guilty of a misdemeanor ?—I did not 
consider it a question of mine. 

7376. You said, a little while ago, “I had no right 
*“ to presume they would vote at all.” You wished 
to put it to your conscience ?—That is so, they were 
engaged to do the work of the election, and I know 
nothing. 

7377. Do you wish to leave it on the shorthand 
writer’s notes, that you had no right to presume they 
would vote, and you abstained from telling them they 
ought not to vote, and abstained from asking if they 
were voters ?--I do not know how I should qualify it. 

7378. You do not wish to qualify it. You wish to 
leave it so ?—I do not see any objection to it. 

7379. (Mr. Howard.) I will ask you two questions. 
You have told us you went down to promote purity of 
election and economy, on behalf of Mr. Tillett ; which 
was a very prudent resolve. How much impurity of 
election do you think you prevented ?—I know nothing 
about impurity. 

7380. How much expenditure do you think you 
saved to Mr. Tillett ?—I cannot say. I did the best 
I could, and if I was in error in any way it was 
strictly an error of judgment. I did what I believed 
to be right and fair, and I had no motive but the 
interest of that gentleman, in fact so far as I was con- 
cerned, to keep the actions of that committee room 
strictly within the law. I had no apprehension, the 
place was open for any respectable person to come in 
at all times about the day ; there was nothing secret 
about the committee room ; we had messengers there 
whom we could not trust; we had no consciousness of 
being wrong ; we had nothing to fear, the place was a 
public place. ih4 

7381. You are aware that at these commissions 
witnesses have the fullest opportunity, (and that is 
very much the object of the Commissioners from one 
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point of view,) to give every explanation, and to make 
their candid confession? you are aware of that, are 
you not ?—Yes, at least I heard you say so. 

7882. Do you think you have had the opportunity 
fully given to you of telling us everything you know, 
and telling it after your own heart? Do you think so ; 
because if you have not, you shall have that oppor- 
tunity to the fullest extent. What I would suggest to 
you is this. We have bestowed a considerable time 
upon you already; I think we have endeavoured to 
extract everything from you that would serve your 
cause, and inasmuch as you may have something to 
add, I will give you the opportunity of coming to us 
again, say on Monday, or Tuesday, if it is more con- 
venient. In the meantime, think the thing over ?— 
I have no objection to being further examined what- 
ever. 

7383. I do not want to recall you >—My ward has 
been I think misrepresented in the course of the in- 
quiry. 

7384. By whom ?—By persons who probably are 
better qualified to judge than myself. 

7385. By what persons have you been misrepre- 
sented >—By Mr. Wright and Mr. Stanley. 

7886. I do not think they have misrepresented 
you ?—If they have not more shame them. 

7887. You shall have every opportunity of showing 
how they have misrepresented you. I may say this in 
your interest ; you shall have every opportunity. Do 
you not think we should get on better next week if 
you came and saw us. It is for you to judge. I am 
not bound to recall you. Jam putting it to you ?— 
If you think there is anything I can do. 

7388. Do not put it on me. It is for you to think. 
If you would like to think it over between this and 
Really the Com- 
missioners desire not to do anything but that, they 
may make you end with the election of 1875. We 
do not want anything more P—I should not like to 
appear before you to make any complaints of any party 
or any individual. 

7389. If anybody has said anything which is not 
true against you, or is. capable of being explained 
by you, we will hear it, most decidedly, and investigate 
it to the very bottom. Do not make a mistake about 
that, and do not let anybody else ?—If you think I 
have anything to say to vindicate myself from any 
aspersions to be made I shall be very glad indeed if 
you will point them out to/me. 

7390. You will go home and think it over, and re- 
member the examination youhave undergone to day, and 
the examination you underwent before Mr.. Justice 
Lush. Put the two things together in your mind ; 
think over the answers you have given to us, and 
reflect whether you think you ought to give us any 
other information, or whether anything occurs to 
you. Think it over, and come on Monday, or Tuesday, 
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if it is more convenient to you, but do not go away 
from the court with the impression that we are not 
willing to hear you. We are perfectly willing; and 
more than that, we are anxious to hear you ?—I do not 
know so far as myself personally is concerned that I 
have anything to add, and I should not like you to 
imply from my not coming again, that I was desirous to 
avoid the consequences of any further examination ; 
and furthermore, I should have an objection simply to 
volunteer any statement.as to my» experience of the 
seventh ward; but if you think I ought to do it, and 
summon me for that purpose. £ ) 
7391. I must distinctly decline any ‘such invitation. 
You are summoned now, and you have had two hours 
opportunity of giving, on your oath, every explanation 
desirable in your own interest, and in justice to 
Mr. Tillett for whom you were engaged. I could 
refuse to allow you to be recalled, if I thought: it 
right ?—I do not know that there is anything further 
for me to say. 
7392. Take the thing in the spirit in which it is 
offered to you. If there is nothing to add, I do not 
suppose we shall hear anything more of you, but if 
there is anything more, we shall see you ?—I wish to 
sayin the presence of my friends, that T have lived in 
the seventh ward, which has been illused, and sadly 
illused, for a great number of years. I never in my 
life spent a sixpence with a corrupt intent. Ihave 
never received a penny directly or indirectly, for any- 
thing for any election, and I am not conscious of any 
single illegal act of the party that I have been con- 
nected with. If they have done things they have 
never allowed me to know them, and therefore per- 
sonally I have nothing to fear. I wish to make that 
public declaration, because if that is not true probably 
there are many persons who could let you know. 
7398. I am very glad you have said so, and I 
am sure I will not give any answer to it; but I have 
made you the overture in a spirit of kindness to 
you?—TI am sure you have; I am very much obliged 
to you. ; 
7394. I have only one object in making it. If you 
think you need not avail yourself of it, do not trouble 
to come again; but if you think, when you turn it, 
over in your mind, it is possible to give any further 
information which would be likely to explain about 
the messengers and other things, we will hear you 2 
—If time had been longer I might in all probability. 
have qualified some things that may have been said, 
so as to enable you to come to a decision. 


7395. Perhaps if you take a little time, some further 
light will dawn upon you; if it does.not there is an 
end of it, but if it does, come anf give us the benefit 
of it. If you cannot come on Monday, let the secre- 
tary know; but come at your convenience ?—If [ 
remember anything I will come. 


Mr. Jonn Minter sworn and examined. : 


7396. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are a solicitor’s clerk, 
I think P—I am. 

7397. In what street do you reside >—Gladstone 
Street, North Heigham. 

7398. Were you, at the last election, the Conser- 
vative manager of the first division of the third ward ? 
—The fourth division, I was. 

7399. I do not really understand how it is. Just 
look at this paper. As the third ward is marked it 
seems to me as if you were manager of the first 
division. You were Conservative manager of the 
first division of the third ward ?—I¢ is.properly called 
the fourth division of the third ward, 

7400. What is the net voting power in that division ? 
—It is 549; that comprises two parishes, the parishes 
of St. Giles’s and St. Benedict’s. The parish of St. 
Giles’s comprises 215, and St. Benedict’s 334; that. is 
the number on the register. 

7401. (Mr. Goldney.) Which ward is it >—That is 
a division in the third ward ; it is properly named the 
fourth division. } . 


7402. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You had a committee room ? 
—I had one. at 

7403. Where was it >—At the “ Fountain Inn,” St. 
Benedict’s Street. . 

7404, How many clerks did you employ ? — I 
employed six ; five I employed until the election day, 
and then I had an extra staff of one. 

7405. How many messengers did you employ ?— 
On the Friday I employed two; on the’ Saturday I 
employed four; on the Monday there were eight in 
employment; on the Tuesday there were 15 in em- 
ployment; on the Wednesday there were 15 in employ- 
ment ; on the Thursday 17. in employment ; and on 
the election day altogether there were 33 in employ- 
ment. uf 
7406. On the election day you employed 33 mes- 
sengers ?—Yes ; that commenced from the Friday, 
the first day that I opened the committee room ; that 
averaged up to 33 on the election day. ~ 

7407. I see you had only a very small number of 
voters to attend to. Was not that a very unusual 
number of messengers ’—I admit it was. a C 
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7408. You make no secret of it 2—Not at all; I 


come here to speak the truth, and { do so. 


7409, You say at once that it was for the purpose 
of getting an illegitimate influence over the electors ? 
—Yes, it was. 

7410, You do not attempt to make a secret of it? 


—No, I do not. 


7411. I see that the charge for the election day is 
5s. for each messenger, and 3s. 6d. on the other days ? 


—It is so; but I wish to explain. That account (this 
isa copy of the account I sent in to Mr. Gilbert) 
ought to be amended. 


There are two—a man of the 
name of Gilbert, S, J., and Duncan—who are charged 
for, but they did not attend on the day I paid the 
messengers. J subsequently saw them, but in con- 
sequence of Colonel Wilkinson not. being returned, 
much to their disappointment, they said they would 
give their services. However, there were two omitted 
by my clerk. | 

7412. You did not pay Gilbert and the other man 
the money ?—I saw them some days afterwards, and 
L said, “1 have your money for you,” and they said, 
“ No, we will not take it ; as long as the Colonel has 
“ lost we will not take it.” But my clerk did not 
put two on the list, and in consequence of that i had 
to pay them out of my own purse. 

7418. Who appointed you manager ?—Mr. Gilbert 
wrote a letter to my office for me to go to the “ Bell,” 
to a meeting there of the party, with the other ward 
managers.. There was a meeting summoned by 
Mr. Gilbert ; I received a letter on the Friday 
morning. 

7414. Is there any truth in the suggestion that you 
were told to put on 100 messengers if you could find 
them ?—There is. Mr. Stanley came to my committee 
room on the election day, and asked me the number 
of messengers I employed. I think I had then 
about 30 altogether. I said so. He said, “ You are 
“ to put on as Many as you can; the other side are 
“ picking them up as fast as they can; they are 
* getting hold of the stray sheep.” I said, “ I do not 
“ think I should do so.” He said, “There will be 
‘ an intimidation ; there will be a row at your com- 
“ mittee room, they are coming down.” I had no 
staff; my staff was required; there was a note sent 
over from the manager of the “ Grapes,” St. Giles’s, 
to say I was to send down all the messengers, I had 
to protect. the committee room. In consequence of 
that we caused four or five men to be put on. 

7415. You could not buy up as many as 100 ?— 
From the first time of putting up the placard to say 
Colonel Wilkinson’s committee room, I might have put 
on 500. i owed 

7416. You desired to put on 100, but you only put 
on four or five >—Yes; I knew we had no chance on 
that day, because I believed those people bad. voted. 
‘They are so corrupt, they will first take money from 
one side, and then go to the other. 

TAIT. Was this the polling day ? — Yes, about 
11 o'clock, to my recollection. 

7418. He said, “The other side are buying votes”? 
—Yes; I might tell you, when an application was 
made during the week, parties came up there, and I 
refused them, because I had no orders to put them on. 
In fact the messengers, when you did not want them, 
were abusive. If you did not treat them they abused 
you; if you did not set them on they abused you, and 
said.if they could not get money from you they would 
get it from the other side. 

7419. (Mr. Howard.) When did you first hear that 
messengers were being put on on the other side >—A 
man came up to me of the name of Knight, who, they 
told me, was a member of the Conservative Associa- 
tion, of which I have the honour of being the secre- 
tary. Knight came up there, and because I would 
not put him on. then, he said, “I will go to the other 
side.” No sooner had that happened than there were 
placards of Tillett’s candidature up at his window. 

7420. That was the first you heard of it >—That 
was the first I heard of it; and after that the mes- 
sengers told me.the other side were. putting om mea« 
sengerh wo 5 “ clqulia owl Ws deo OL .oes) 
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7421. From your information, which side was it 
that began the putting on trick ?—The other side. 

7422. They began as soon as the Monday ?—I 
believe they did. 

7423. Have you heard anything said to the effect 
that your side was the first to begin ?>—No. 

7424. Do you believe it >—I believe the other side 
commenced it first. 

7425. You quickly imitated their example ?—I was 
instructed on the Tuesday or Wednesday to employ a 
little extra staff of messengers. My strict instructions 
were by Mr. Gilbert not to employ more than. six 
clerks for our division; and on the Tuesday or 
Wednesday, I will not swear which, Mr.. Gilbert 
summoned the managers, and he said in consequence 
of the other side giving out their intention, we were 
to employ a few more. 

7426. As Mr. Goldney has characterised it, you 
were to use your indiscretion? Was that it >—Yes, I 
admit it. 

7427. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were those six clerks 
necessary ‘—I might have done with less, but Benjamin 
Stebbings told me that the register of the parish of 
St. Benedict was badly prepared. He gave me great 
information in telling me where the persons were 
removed to that were on the register that ought not 
to be. In fact, there are some people on the register 
that have been gone to Newcastle for three years, and 
several dead people. 

7428. You say their names are on the register, but 
they are gone to Newcastle ?—I had a note of that made 
for the personation agents, and I also endorsed it on 
the envelopes returned to the committee room. That 
information was given to me by Benjamin Stebbings, 
and I sent the messengers to find out whether it was 
true or’ not. 

7429. Did you deem it your duty, as a conscientious 
agent, to see that those persons were not personated 
at the election >—Yes, I gave him instructions to go 
into the committee room, and prevent it. 

7480. To prevent any persons using their names ?— 
Mes: 

7481. You did not attempt to have them per- 
sonated ?—No. 

7432. Now you say that you were abused by these 
messengers if you did not give them refreshment. I 
see that during the week, and on the election day, 
you gave refreshments to clerks and messengers to the 
extent of 2/. 15s. ?°—That was by order of the agent, 
Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert instructed the managers to 
use their own discretion in refreshing the clerks ; that. 
is to say, he would give them bread and cheese and 
some beer during the day ; and for the clerks, they 
were hard at work. In fact, my machinery was all 
ready by the Tuesday or Wednesday, because I 
required no further assistance on the Wednesday and 
Thursday. I put on no messengers; my circulars 
were all out by Wednesday. 

7433. (Mr. Howard.) When did you give up 
putting messengers on ?—I did not employ more on 
the Thursday than I did on the Wednesday. 

7434, Whatdid you do on the Friday ?—On Friday 
I went from 18 to 33. 

7485. Friday was the polling day ?—That was the 
polling day. 

7436. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You knew that it was, not 
lawful to give refreshments to voters on the polling 
day ?—Generosity, good feeling, did it ; I did not like 
to see them without a little refreshment, I admit 
that. 

7437. You knew that it was not. lawful ?—Yes, 
I did. 

7438. Still, in order to secure their votes, you did 
itr—Not to secure their votes. I refreshed. them, 
they being employed. 

7439. Do you know how many of the messengers 
you employed were voters? Do you know that one 
way or the other ?. Here is. the list ?—This isa draft 
of it; that is a copy I sent in. 

7440, (Mr. Howard.) How many fish did you 
catch with that net ?—About 20, 
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7441. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 20 of the 33 were voters ? 
—That is my impression. I never asked them ; but 
T knew some of them were householders. I am 
secretary of the Conservative Association; some of 
these are members, and I presume they are voters. 
They come to you for employment, and you use your 
discretion in putting them on. 

7442, You had no occasion to ask them whether 
they were voters or not ?—No, IJ leave ‘that entirely in 
your hands; they will give you, no doubt, a straight- 
forward statement of it. 

7443. You had no occasion to ask those messengers 
whether they were voters or not ?—No. 

7444. In fact, you avoided that question ?—In fact, 
I did ; I left it to them whether they voted or not. 

7445. Are you aware of any other form of corrup- 
tion at the last election except this messenger trick ?— 
Unless it is allowing the boards to be put on the 
houses. 

7446. What do you know of that ?—I only know 
it extensively prevailed in my district, in the Heigham 
district, boards fixed on houses in different places. 

7447. What was on the bills ?—“ Tillett for 
Norwich,” “ Tillett, the citizen’s candidate.” 

7448. (Mr. Howard.) Did jyou see anything for 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—TI do not believe Colonel 
Wilkinson had any boards; they were practised at 
Huddleston and Stracey’s election. 

7449. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you hear of any pay- 
ment for the boards?—I did not. It is rumoured 
that they were paid 5s. for a board ; I cannot sub- 
stantiate it; it was talked of in the committee room. 

7450. Do you know anyone who has told you ?— 
No; unless it was Mr. Benjamin Stebbings, he might 
I may tell 
you that I had more occasion to put on more men, 
because in 1874 my committee room was attacked, and 
great pebble stones, the size of your fist, were thrown 
through the window, and I was very nigh killed. f 
had to take refuge in the landlord’s bedroom. I 
searched for the papers. I put {them between the bed 
and the mattress, and secreted myself there. That 
was in 1874. I sent for a cab; the cab came to the 
committee room. When I escaped by the back door, 
and attempted to get into this cab I was pointed at ; 
I was told there was a bag of!gold upstairs ; a man of 
the name of Harrison in St. Swithin’s said that. If 
you summon the doorkeeper, or the landlord Hayes, 
they could give information about it. They could 
see more than I did, because I was frightened. 

7451. What time was that ?>—About half past three 
or four. 7 

7452, (Mr. Howard.) How long were you under 
the mattress >—I was there until the poll was over, I 
am satisfied of that. I attempted to get into the cab. 
I was seized, I was carried across the street like a 
child, and I took refuge in the cottage of some old 
lady, who allowed me to stop there. The crowd after- 
wards struck the cabman, cut his reins, and over- 
turned the cab. I asked afterwards who was the 
leader of that, and I was told—and it was reported in 
the “Norwich Argus” at the time—that it was 
Mr. George White, now a member of the School 
Board, who was the leader of that gang. 

7453. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You did not 
Mr. White ?—No ; I did not know Mr. White. 

7454. Have you anything else to tell the Commis- 
sioners?—I can give you a little experience with 
regard to carrying on a voluntary election. I am 
secretary of the Old Third Ward Association, and if 
you will be kind enough to look at that, that is a real 
and truthful statement on which we carried our 
Conservative candidates on a voluntary system, 

7455. Where ?—For the third ward. 

7456. Do you mean the municipal election ?—The 
municipal election. 

7457. (Mr. Goldney.) What is the gross total ?— 
The gross total is 40/., and out of that 30/. was paid 
for printing. That will show that there were some 
bills and cards about. 

7458. When was that ?—In 1872, when we re- 
turned our candidates with 10 majority. 
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7459. A sharp contest >—Yes; they were opposed 
by republican candidates, who thought, as Kenealy 
did, that he had the city in his hands. 

7460. What was the result >—We beat them with 
1,100 majority. 

7461. Who is we ?—The Conservatives. 

7462. Was that a political fight >—Yes, it was; 
that was followed afterwards by what I call a fight on 
both sides. The Liberals had Messrs. Nichols and 
Swann, and the Conservatives had Mr. Stafford, who 
was sub-editor of the “Chronicle,” and Mr. Steward, 
who was an entire stranger to the city. They fought 
an honest fight upon fair terms, and one was returned 
by 40 and the other 17. 

7463. Who beat >—The Conservatives. 

7464. Still ?—Yes. 

7465. You think that was a fair fight >—That was 
an honest fight on both sides. Last year it was con- 
tested ; I have not the slightest doubt that the muni- 
cipal election last year was carried on the same system 
with the messenger trick. 

7466. Was the board trick employed ?>—In some 
instances. 

7467. How many boards do you think were em- 
ployed at the parliamentary election of 1875. It has 
been said here that there were none put up to any 
great extent ?—By the Liberals? 

7468. Yes; throughout the city, speaking according 
to your knowledge ?—I should think from walking 
about the city about 3,000 ; in fact, I know there was 
about 35 in one street. 

7469. It has been called here the Westminster 
trick >—Yes. 

7470, It has been said in this court during the last 
two or three days that the Westminster trick was not 
practised during the last election. You think it was? 
—I cannot say whether people were paid for the 
boards; it was rumoured so. 

7471. Had you any boards on the Conservative 
side >—Not to my knowledge. 

7472. Did you hear of any >—No. 

7478. Did you see any ?—No. 

7474. Had you charge of any ?>—No; we had to 
pay our own bill poster. 

7475. Did you see any sandwich men carrying the 
boards ?—No ; I do not know the term ; that was not 
practised. 

7476. Put outside houses, do you mean ?—Put out- 
side private houses, shops, warehouses, and schools. 

7477. Private houses >—Yes; the street I lived in— 
a celebrated street—was quite amusing, to see the way 
in which it was decorated, nothing but blue and white 
all over it, and flags from window to window. 

7478. Did you make out any street lists ?>—Yes ; my 
clerks did; I drew them out first. 

7479. How did you set to work ?—Got the register, 
and I took Barn Road first; doing them alpha- 
betically. 

7480. One clerk called out the names ?—Yes, and 
put them down on a list, and ticked the register to 
show they were done. 

7481. Are you a ratepayer >—No; [live in a com- 
pound. 

7482. Have you ever seen a rate book >—Yes ; I 
believe I have. 

7483. Just take that book, and towards the end 
somewhere or other you will find that it is divided 
under the head of small tenements. (A rate book 
was handed to the witness.) You see on the right 
hand a page of the rate book in big figures, the top 
right hand corner. What is the number ?—126. 

7484. That is the page of the rate book. Is that 
under the head of small tenements ?—No ; Mr. Cross, 
who is to be a witness, can tell you. (The book was 
handed to Mr, Cross, and returned to the witness.) 

7485. Do you see a column, “ Names of Owners ” ? 
—Yes ; “ Bridges, John.” . 

7486. What is before that, “ Names of Owners” ? 
— Yes. 

7487. What is the column headed next to “ Names 
of Owners” ?>—“ Description of Property.” 

7488, The next : “ Where situate” ?—Yes, » 
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7489. Take the last person under the name of 
“ Occupiers ” there ?-—“ Hammond, William.” 

7490. How many houses bas he got ?—He is an 
occupier. 

7491. Under the head of “ Owner ”—take “ Burnam 
and Bailey ” >—12. 

7492. What is the next one to him ?—“ Brooks, 
James.” 

7493. Next one >—“ Richard, Thomas.” 

7494. Who is the top man over the page >—“ Bul- 
lard and Son.” 

Sa You see how many houses they have got >— 
es. 

7496. How many houses have ‘they got; do not 
you see as many as a dozen ?—-Yes; “ Coaks, Isaac 
Bugg.” 

7497. How many houses has he got ?—12, 

7498. Any more over the page ?—Yes ; 
“ Cooper, William.” 

7499. How many different places are those in ?— 
All in Ely Street, except two. 

7500. Does it not occur to you that you could have 
gone to that, and taken all Ely Street at the same 
time ?>—I never saw it adopted. ® 

7501. 


one 


o not you think it would have saved nine- 


tenths of the time ?—Yes ; I am obliged for the infor-* 


mation. I never saw it done like that before. Some 
appear in the rate book, and not on the register. 

7502. You can compare them, cannot you ?—Yes. 

7508. They are alphabetical in the register >—Yes ; 
I believe it is the simplest way. 

7504. Have you any doubt of it >—No. 

7505. Have you any doubt if that had been 
adopted that it would have saved time ?—Yes; the 
amount of clerks. 

7506. More than half a good deal ?—Yes. 

7507. (Mr. Howard.) There would be no dead or 
doubles there ?—No; unless they died after the rate 
book was made out. 

7508. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you been in an elec- 
tion at any other place ?>—No ; only Norwich. 

7509. How many do you suppose you could work 
it with supposing you called in aid the rate book ?— 
Ten messengers and three to four clerks, 

7510. And do your candidate justice by it ?—Yes. 

7511. Do you know anything about any of the 
other wards ?—I have heard the sixth ward is a strong 
Liberal.ward. I know it used to be?—I knew Dr. 
Johnson. 

7512, Which Dr. Johnson ?—A physician in the 
city. 

7513. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you think all the divisions 
could be worked with ten messengers each ?—Notall ; 
some are larger. I should think you could work a 
division, consisting of 800 with 10 messengers. I do 
not say with every class of messenger; there are some 
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classes who do not work at all scarcely, and if you 
speak to them they abuse you. 

7514, Did you have a muster roll ?—I employed 
this system ; when I put a man on, I gave him a 
card; and then every evening I would initial it, and 
that was afterwards checked by a list kept by my 
chief clerk, Mr. Smith. 

7515. You did not give your messengers more 
messages to carry out than other managers did ?>—No; 
the parish of St. Benedict’s is a curious parish; I 
should think 18 out of 20 are compounders, paying 
from 1/. to 9. a year rental. 

7516. (Mr. Howard.) You have spoken about a 
riot in 1874, was there a riot in 1875?—It was 
threatened. 

7517. Did you see any of it?—No; I was in my 
committee room. 

7518. You were free in your committee room ?— 
Yes;.I had guarded against it; I had my army at 
work already prepared. 

7519. In case of disturbance ?—Yes; in fact there 
would have been bloodshed in 1874; we had guarded 
ourselves with very great stafts, the landlord of the 
house being a wheelwright. If they had come in there 
would have been murder. 

7520. How were you protected in 1875 ?—By 
about a dozen men; that accounts for the extra 
number of men I put on that day. 

7521. You did not get under the mattress in 1875 ? 
—No. 

7522. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you get under the 
mattress ?>—They put papers under the bed; I got 
into the bedroom. 

7523. Was not that the election of 1875 ?—1874. 

7524. (Mr. Howard.) Who was the old lady ?— 
It was at some ward opposite. I do not know whether 
it was the “ White Lion ” or not. 

7525. She would remember something about it, 
I suppose ?—Yes. 

7526. Is she alive ?>—It can be corroborated by lots 
of people, in fact, Thad to go down with a cab at 
11 o’clock to take the papers away. 

7527. We are much obliged to you for your 
evidence. Do you wish to state anything >—No. 

7528. Hither to your advantage or disadvantage,— 
you must do both ?—I have, and I tell anyone who 
knows anything about it to come here and state it to 
the secretary. There is one observation I should 
make. Information has been given to me since this 
commission has been down of a person of the name 
of Lucas, Neale’s Square, St. Benedict’s, who actually 
voted three times. ‘That is a strong case of persona~- 
tion. He told it to a man of the name of Bennett in 
St. Benedict’s. I think you will find it on the brief 
prepared for the petition. 


Mr. Joun Cross sworn and examined. 


7529. (Mr. Goldney.) You appear to have been 
the manager of the fifth division >—Yes. 

7530. On behalf of Colonel Wilkinson ?—On behalf 
of Colonel Wilkinson. 

7531. Whatis the number of your divisions r—It is 
No. 5. The number of divisions ? 

7532. Yes ?—I do not know the exact numbers, but 
about 23 or 24. 

7533, The voting power is 2;287, gross >—Yes. 

7534. That would be about 2,000, perhaps net ?— 
Rather more than that perhaps. 

7535. Where was your committee room ?—At the 

‘* Robin Hood.” 

7536. For which you paid four guineas >—Well, 
I cannot tell you. 

7537. I have the account ?—I daresay that is right ; 
41., I think. 

7538. Yes; then you had another committee room? 
—I think I paid 32. 10s. 

7539. I see there is 10s. in pencil against it. Is 
that deducted ?—Yes ; it was put 4/., and afterwards 
reduced to 3/, 10s, 


7540. Then you have another place, the “ Cow and 
Hare,” Heigham Street, and another place, the “ Per- 
severance Tavern,” the “ Derby Arms,” the “ Little 
John,” and the “ Lord John Russell,” in St. Benedict’s 
Road ?—Yes ; six altogether. 

7541. In your account that you'sent in to Mr. Gil- 
bert, I see that you have divided it out under heads 
of clerks, messengers, special messengers, and bill 
posters >—Yes. 

7542... And you have the names here of 15 clerks ? 
—Yes. I may explain perhaps that I did not employ 
the people at “Perseverance Tavern,” although they 
are in my district ; the district was divided into two. 

7543. Who was there ?—James Cunnington, who 
was sub-manager, and who employed all the people 
employed there. Ihad not more than six clerks at 
my place. ; : 

7544. (Mr. Howard.) Six clerks at the “Robin 
Hood” ?—At the “ Robin Hood.” J had not more 
than six at one time. I had six one evening. 

7545. What sort of persons were they ?—They 
were persons whom you would employ as clerks. 
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7546. With education ?>—Yes. 

7547, Not messengers ?>—Not messengers. We did 
work in the ward. It was not done at the central 
committee room as it was done on the other side. 
We made out the list, and addressed circulars and so 
on. 

7548. (Mr. Goldney.) You seem to have had about 
43 messengers ?—Yes; that list you have no doubt is 

right. 

"7549. That: is your account sent in to Mr. Gilbert ? 
—That was for both places. 

7550. Over all the ward ?—Over the whole ward ; 
both. places. 

7551. You have very carefully given the time of 
each of the messengers. Some three-days, a large 
proportion six days, five five days, three four days, 
some only one day I see, the election day ; there were 
three on that day ?—They were put on. because we 
apprehended a riot at the place. 

7552. (Mr. Howard.) At the “Robin, Hood” ?— 
At the “Robin Hood.” I can give you the number 
each day. , 

7553.. (Mr. Goldney.). Do so ?>—In the week before 
the election day, Saturday, three. Then, Monday six, 
Tuesday 15, Wednesday 16, and then on the Thursday, 


when we opened some of the committee rooms, we ~ 


had I think 19, and on the Friday I commenced with 
19, and then I put three more on, which made 22. 
That isthe “ Robin Hood;” the others I know nothing 
about. 

7554, Beyond thé 22 you do not know ?—I do not 
know. 

7555. What were the special messengers, 10s. 
apiece ?>—They were the better class of people for 
voters in the ward; they were paid to get up the 
voters in the different divisions of the ward. 

7556. How long were they engaged ?—They had 
to come on the day before the election and receive the 
street lists, and so on, and take the instructions, and 
they were engaged all the election day. 

7557. They seem all to have got 10s. each ?—10s. 
each. 

7558. When did you pay them ?—I paid them the 
week after the election. I paid at the “ Robin Hood ;” 
I did not pay the others. ‘There were 49, 19 engaged 
at my place and 80 at the other place. 

7559. The 19 you paid?—I handed the money 
over to Mr. Cunnington to pay those at the “ Perse- 
verance.” I took receipts for all mine. 

7560. The special messengers, I suppose. You 
searcely say all the 29 were actually necessary to 
conduet the election ?—On former occasions we have 
done without them entirely, because we have had 
volunteers to do it. 

7561. (Mr. Howard.) How many ought you to 
have done with the last time ?—We ought really to 
have done without any special messengers at all. 

7562. Then all these were colourably employed ?— 
They were all people who would have voted for our 
side, they would not have been employed for their 
vote. 

7563..(Mr. Goldney.) They thought prgen the 
election came they were entitled to 
thought of what had taken place at the last ene 
election in November, the party had been badly 
treated, and they would not stir until they were 
promised to be paid for their services. 

7564. What... took .place in. November ?—The 
Liberals employed a lot of. people, and, there was 
also bribery committed on. their part in the third ward, 

(Mr. Goldney.) That election was won by corrupt 
‘means, 

7565. (Mr. Howard.) You mean the 1874 municipal 
election ?—Yes. 

7656. (Mr. Goldney.) These 49 people ‘thought 
that if any money was going to be given in the 1865 
election, they were entitled to have! some ?—They 
thought they were entitled to have some, and they 
would not help-us in any way whatever until they 
were promised that they should be paid:10s, each. 
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7567. When was it you came to terms with them ? 
—I should say it would be about Monday when I was 
authorised to tell them they should have it. | 

7568. Who authorised you?—Mr. Gilbert the 
agent, to employ 50 people, and I think we put on 49. 

7569. They do not seem to have been paid 8s. 6d. 
a day ?—They were paid 10s. for whatever service 
they rendered. 

7570. Did you negociate with these people through 
some one or two, or did you see each of the individuals 
by himself ?—I did not see every one of them, | 

7571. Did they come to the committee room ?— 
They came to the committee room. I faney every one 
came to the committee room, but if not, a message was 
sent through another person. 

7572. Was the sum of 10s. discussed and settled 
before the election or afterwards ?—That was the sum 
fixed before the election. 

7573. Then did they come to the committee room ? 
—They came to the committee room. 

7574, Did they go out and see after voters >— 
They did. 

7575. In fact, they did just) enough to make the 
employment colourable, and no more ?—Jhey had 
charge of the cabs and got voters. 

7576, (Mr. Howard. 5 Would you have employed 
them at all if you could have got their vote without? 
—tI should have employed them. | 

7577. And paid them if you could: have got their 
votes >—I do not exactly understand you. 

7578. Do you not. Supposing you felt perfectly 
certain they would have voted for you, would you then 
have paid them, or have employed them at. all ?—I 
should not have employed them if 1 had) not wished 
them to go into the streets and do work. 

7579. ‘Suppose you believed they would have voted 
without being employed, voted on what you think 
the right side, you would not have employed them 
at all >—Yes, I should. 

7580. How many of them ?—The whole of them. 

7581: Would you?—Ii should have employed the 
whole of the 19 I had. 

7582. 1 am speaking of the 49 ?—The 301 did not 
employ ; I am not responsible for them. I employed 
the 19 myself, and all of which I should have em- 
ployed because I wanted them. 

7583. (Mr. Goldney.) Who employed the other 
30 ?—Mr. Cunnington, the sub-manager. 

7584. Who else was there, besides Mr. Cunnington 
dint managed under you >—Nobody ; we had. a clerk 
at each of the other committee rooms, a clerk and ‘two 
messengers on each. sh a 

a 585. Are we to take your evidende; Mr. Cross, 
that so far as you were concerned all the people that 
you put on or employed were actually bona fide em- 
ployed ?—They were actually bona fide employed. 

7586. All that you personally put on ?—AII that I 
personally put on. 

7587. There were others employed in the ward ?— 

I have heard that there were others hp Fee bs even 
that you have not in that list. 

7588. That I have not in this list ?¥es s ; I have 
heard so, but know nothing about it. 

7589. Do you know by whom?—I am informed 
they were employed by Mr. Cunnington! 9 * » 

7590. You wish us to understand that ~~ cxnployed 
no voters colourably P—I did not. 

7591. You know how I mean ?—Yes. ‘I did not. 

7592. Those that you personally put’ on, without 
speaking of other people, were bona “ gal ee — 
They were bona fide employed. . 

7593. Were they actually wanted They were 
actually wanted. We might perhaps have done with 
one or two less, but not perhaps with a ey —? ; 
perhaps a few less. 

7594, (Mr. Goldney.) What was the vols power 
that you personally had to look’ after ?—I should say 


that the two divisions were pretty nearly equal. 


7595. Then you had half. of the\2,200?—Yes; I 
should say from my recollection that that was'80. One 


is the parish of St, Phillip’s and the’ other the parish 
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of St. Bartholomew. I. should say that the two 
parishes were very nearly equal. 

_ 7596. How many messengers and clerks did you 
employ to do the work for the thousand in round 
numbers, which is the half, I understand, you specially 
devoted your attention to?—The half that I specially 
devoted my attention to ; I never had more than 16, 

7597. And that was about one thousand ?—I should 
say more than a thousand. I should say about a 
thousand or more than a thousand. 

7598. You never had more than 16, and the few 
clerks P—At one time, and a few clerks. 

_ 7599. Not even on the election day ?>—Not even on 
the election day. I had eleven on the election day, 
until I put three more on at that house. 

7600. Was it with your sanction that Mr. 
Cunnington put on all this large number at the other 
place ?—Of that number, however, Mr. Cunnington 
had about 15 or 16 messengers, but he had 30 special 
messengers. 

7601. Was that. with your authority >—Yes; I 
knew he was going to put them on, or as many as he 
wanted. I do not know the exact number. 

7602. (Mr. Howard.) What do you mean by as 


many as he wanted?—They were wanted to canvas 


the district ; the special messengers. The other 
number is not large, it is small. The only objection 
is to be taken to the special messengers. I think they 
really in ordinary cases would not be wanted. 

7603. Do you think that with the 16 messengers 
you could fairly do the work in your division ?—Oh 

es. 

7604. That is 16 to 1,000?—yYes; that 16 is a 
sufficient number. 

7605. Is there anything particular in your ward 
that makgs it a more easy or a more difficult ward or 
division than another ?—It is a large ward, but it lies 
pretty well together, 

7606. North Heigham lies in a pretty small space ? 
—Yes. 

7607. You seem to have been content with that 
small allowance ?—Yes ; in 1874 I worked the whole 
of that division together, and I had not more than 20 
messengers ; then it was not divided. 

7608. The third ward ?>—Yes; I worked the same 
division at that time. 

7609. Did you know in 1874 that there had been 
colourable employment of messengers by the Liberals ? 
—Yes, I heard so. 

7610, (Mr... Goldney.) You consider 304d. was a 
large sum for messengers, bill posters, &c., and em- 
ployés ?—A. very large sum indeed. 

7611. For 1874 ?>—Yes. 

7612. Do you know what it came to on your side ? 
—No ; I think if I remember rightly it came to about 
401. 

7618. Do you think you could mark off on this list 
those of the messengers that you employed, and the 
clerks that you think were really bond fide employed ? 
—I cannot mark each I employed. 

7614, Do you think they really did a fair day’s 
work ?—Certainly. 

7615. How many of them were voters, do you 
know ?—I do not know. I should think something 
like a third perhaps,—one out of three. 

7616, (Mr. Howard.) Did you ask if any of the 
men you employed were voters ?—No. 

7617. Did you abstain from asking it ?—Yes. 

7618. Why?—In the 1874 election I would not 
employ a single voter ; I acted on principle; I said I 
would not doit. On this occasion, having been so 
pestered and annoyed about it, I thought I would not 
give myself the trouble of discriminating between 
voters and non-voters. 


7619. You did not want to find out upon that: 


oecasion ?—I did not want to know what they 
were. yi ‘ 

7620. (Mr. Goldney.) Are we to accept your 
assurance that in 1874 you did not employ any voters 
as messengers ?—I did not employ a single voter on 
that occasion in the election. 
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7621. (Mr. Howard.) Did you not employ a man 
if he was a voter ?—I took care of that. I did not 
employ a man on the list, 

7622. You did take care of that ?—I did take care 
of that. 

(Mr. Goldney.) Will you take this list when 
you leave the box and make a list, or mark it in the 
account, what messengers you actually employed ‘n 
1874. (The list was handed to the witness.) 

7623. (Mr. Howard.) You were at the Robin 
Food ?>—Yes. 

7624. We have heard from some persons here 
that there was rioting at the Robin Hood ?>—Yes; 
there was no real violence, but there was a party of 
roughs came there between one and two o’clock, 
headed by a gentleman of the sixth ward. 

7625. Who was he ?—Young Mr. Womersley. 

7626. You have no doubt about him ?—I did not 
know him. I took it from what other persons said at 
the time. In my committee room my clerks said, 
here is a lot of roughs, and they are following young 
Mr. Womersley. 

7627. What class of roughs?—The usual class of 
roughs ; some of them had short sticks. 

7628. Did they come up to the committee room ?— 
they did not come up to the room; they came into 
the lower part of the house, and filled the hall so that 
nothing could be done. 

7629. Was the committee sitting >—There were 
people in the committee room upstairs. The com- 
mittee room was through a different entrance, and 
they tried to get in that way, but they were pre- 
vented, 

7630. Did they use any threats?—I was upstairs 
in the committee room. They did not get through. 
We were afraid they would get through. They were 
in the house below, and Mrs. Riches, after the 
election,—who lives at the Robin Hood,—told me that 
it was young Mr. Womersley that got them away. He 
wrote a note, and sent across. She was going to 
thank him for taking them away, because he was such 
a nice young gentleman, but she did not know he had 
brought them there. 

7631. What did they come for ?—They came and 
tried to get up into the committee room. 

7632. With what object, so far as you believe ?— 
I do not know the object. I am told they supposed 
we had a bag of money, but that was the same as was 
said at the 1874 election. 

7633. Was there any obstruction in the course of 
the day ?—I had heard great complaints about obstruc- 
tion of the voters. 

7634. In each district >—This very district ; 
North Heigham district. ; 

7635. Did you see it ?—I cannot say I saw it; I 
did not go up to the place above three or four times 
a day. , 

7636. You mean the polling station ?—I mean the 
the polling station, I was there after two o’clock I 
think, and people were standing about and could not 
go up to vote. 

7637. Do you agree with the statement that there 
is a section of the population in Norwich which is 
corruptible to the extent of 3,000 or 4,000 2—Yes, I 
should think there are that number. 

7638. Do you agree with some other persons that, 
unless both parties agree, and keep their bargain, to 
fight on perfectly honourable terms, it is impossible 
for an election to be won by the candidate who fights 

ure terms ?—Yes. 
P7639. He could be easily out-bought ?—He could 
be easily out-bought ; if he fights on _pure terms, 
according to what has taken place at previous elections 
here. I think it is very easy to fight on pure terms 
if the parties on both sides will agree to do it. 

7640. The candidates may agree, and probably 
always would ?—I was thinking of those immediately 
under the candidate, the agents and parties. 

7641. Do you think, according to your experience 
there is a reasonable hope that after this com- 
mission ceases, the leaders and the parties on both 
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sides will agree to abstain in future from corrupt 
practices P—I hope so. 

j 7642. Having agreed, do you think they will 

keep to it when the “temptation comes at the election 

time ?—I cannot say I have really any very great 

faith. 

7643. What is to be done in the interests of the 
city ?—As I say, I think it would be very easy, if the 
persons who acted as agents immediately under the 
candidates would give instructions to their managers 
that they would not pay them for any messengers 
they employed, and keep to it. There would be no 
ward managers who would employ messengers if he 
had to pay them out of his own pocket. 

7644. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Suppose the candidates to 
be the most honourable men you can conceive, and 
suppose the leaders of the party in Norwich to be the 
most honourable men that anyone can conceive, and 
suppose the two honourable candidates started upon 
those conditions, what would there be to prevent the 
friends of either of the candidates, who would be 
anxious that their friend should be a member of 
Parliament, from bribing and corrupting the con- 
stituency ?—There certainly would not be anything 
to prevent the friends of candidates doing it, but as a 
rule I do not think it would be done. 

7645. (Mr. Howard.) You do not think the system 
would be scientifically carried out unless the agents 
and leaders of the candidate’s party worked at it ?— 
Yes: 

7646. Other 
Certainly. 

7647. Would they fall into the slough of despond 
shortly after arrival?—They might be tempted to 
give way; there is a great deal of temptation in 
Norwich. 

7648. Do you see any way of preventing an im- 
proper use being made of these corruptible 3,000 or 
4,000 people ? That seems to be the number ; ; no one 
puts it under 3,000. Do you see any practicable 
course to be adopted ?—I certainly do not. I have 
thought it over; I cannot see any practical way oat 
of the difficulty. 

7649. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you see any way out 
of the difficulty >—No. 

7650. (Mr. Howard.) Nothing ?—Nothing but a 
disfranchisement of them; but then you could not 
get at them; it would be very unfair to disfranchise 
the other parts of the wards. 

7651. Is there any reason to doubt nevertheless 
although in humble life, that they are quite aware 
of the troubles that have overtaken the city from 
time to time in the shape of election petitions and 
Royal commissions ?—There is no doubt they are 
aware of that; I think they are aware of that. 

7652. Do you think they are aware that they 
- ought to give up this mischievous practice? Do you 
think the people themselves feel they ought ?>—I do 
not know that they feel that. There is a great feeling 
in Norwich amongst the lower class that they ought 
to be paid for a day’s work. 

7653. If they could not find anybody willing to pay 
there would be an end of it >—Yes. 

7654. Is there any way of dealing with these people. 
There is an old saying, if there were no receivers 
there would be no thieves; so if there were no bribers 
there would be no bribees >—Quite so. 

7655. What can we do to bribers ?—I always 
thought instead of making the briber and the bribed 
both punishable, you should get at cases of bribery, 
and put itdown ; but while you make it to the interest 
of both parties to keep the matter quiet, you will 
never get at it. 

7656. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) And put amongst the 
bribers the different ward managers who employed 
messengers colourably ?—Yes, who employed. mes- 
sengers colourably. ‘That is one species’ of corruption. 


agents could be brought here ?— 
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7657. (Mr. Howard.) Anybody who did a wrong- 
ful act of that sort, you mean ?—Yes. 

7658. You do not think there is any difference 
between putting a sovereign into a man’s hand 
directly, and putting it into his hand indirectly, for 
the purpose of getting his vote >—I do not think there 
is. 

7659. You think if a man was allowed to. go free 
for the purpose of detecting the man whobribed 
him, it would then be put down ?—Yes, or nearly 
80. 
7660. (Mr. Goldney.) Will you kindly by Monday 
morning tick off those men that you personally em- 
ployed and whom you say were bona fide employed ; 
and make a mark against any of the others if you 
know who put them on, and under what circum- 
stances. Do not trouble now. 

(Mr, Howard.) The Commissioners are very 
anxious to get through the business before them 
with the utmost expedition, but we have found 
that examinations of the class of persons we have 
hitherto had to call have been very important and 
rather lengthy. Our object is not to encumber our- 
selves with too mary witnesses, and bring persons 
here expecting to be called, waiting all day, and 
going away without being called. Therefore we 
think, that in putting six or seven persons of lower 
position, such as ward managers, into the list for 
Monday, we shall have enough. In fact, the ward 
managers ought to be prepared with every expla- 
nation they can offer us, so that we may condense 
their examination into the shortest possible space. 
We are very desirous of overtaking the work before 
us as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Stevens. Permit me, sir, to ask you before 
the Court closes, to summon before you as eatly as your 
convenience will allow, a man of the name of Gardiner. 
Some observations were made yesterday in the witness 
box against a gentleman who is most highly respected 
in Norwieh, and I think, as many others think, most 
detrimental to him. I read with a deal of pleasure 
your observations upon the examination of Mr. Arthur 
Bignold I think, and Mr. Simms Reeve, in which you 
said, you deprecated statements and rumours being 
made without the parties making them haying first 
investigated them (I think I may go as far as that), 
and ascertained that there was some foundation for 
them. I venture to say that yesterday in the evi- 
dence of one of the witnesses, certain statements were 
made for which there is not the slightest foundation, 
and the statements were of not positive facts but 
rumours of facts. J am sure, sir, with your known 
impartiality and your known desire, in this -city, to do 
what is right and fair between all parties, you will 
deprecate the making of this court the vehicle for 
disseminating statements and rumours that are detri- 
mental to individuals, unless the party will give you, 
as you asked me to give you on one particular occasion, 
the names of the persons from whom they heard the 
statements. I simply ask you, in the interest of 
Mr. Colman, that the parties should be called before 
you, as was done in the case where certain remarks 
were made by Mr. Bignold, and you called before you 
Mr. Simms Reeve in order that the matter might be 
tested. J ask you to test this matter, because poison 
disseminates, (it may be poison, or it may be conducive 
to health,) and it goes all over England far and wide. 
I ask you, sir, to ‘allow the antidote to go with the 
poison as quickly as possible. 

(Mr. Howard.) That is one of the rules of the 
press, but we cannot help the dissemination. 

Mr. Stevens. 1 am not blaming the press. 

(Mr. Howard.) My intention has been throughout 
that all such statements should be entirely inves- 
As you say, in Mr. Colman’s interest, 
you desire that Mr. Gardiner should come for an 
early examination, let his name be put into the list for 
Monday. 


Adjourned to Monday, at ten o’clock.. 
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SEVENTH DAY. 


Monday, 23rd August 1875. 


Mr. Joun Cross recalled and further examined. 


7661. (Mr. Goldney.) When we adjourned on 
Saturday you were directed to tick off a number of 
men ?—I have done so in this list (hands in same). 

7662, Those marked in blue pencil are the men you 
employed ?—Yes. 

7663. They were your men ?—Yes. 

7664. ‘Then there are some with Cunnington’s name 
against them ?—They were his men, and employed by 
him. 

7665. Some you have marked with a v ?—Il knew 
they were voters. 

7666. And some with g?—That means query. I 
do not know whether they were or not; I had not the 
register to refer to. ‘The others not marked I know 
were not voters. 

7667. You say you have employed 11 voters besides 
these special messengers P—I daresay that is right ; 
that is about the number. Of the special messengers 
17 out of 19 were voters. 

7668. Yours was the third ward ?—The third ward, 
fifth division. 

7669. I see that the third ward is a very large one ? 
—It is the largest in Norwich. 

7670. You gave us, on Saturday, an estimate of 16 
messengers per 1,000 voters for doing the work. Do 
you see any reason to modify or alter that /—No; | 
think that is a sufficient number. 

7671. Do you see anything in the character of your 
ward which would prevent your applying that estimate 
to other wards in the city ?-—No. I certainly think we 
require as many in proportion in that ward as in other 
wards, or nearly so. 

7672. You do not think there are more blind alleys 
and small tenements in the other wards, to necessitate 
the employment of+a larger number ?—No, I think 
not ; I think it is about the same proportion. 

7673. Have you had any experience in electioneer- 
ing >—I have been more or less engaged in elections 
for the last 25 years. 

7674. It is on that experience you form your 
estimate ?—Yes. 

7675. I suppose you would have been very glad to 
have done without these special messengers /—I should 
certainly. 

7676. They did not materially assist you in the com- 
mittee-room business ?— Not in committee-room busi- 
ness. We have a lot of people who always go into the 


different streets and get up the voters, and those people 


you have on that list are people we have had on former 
occasions, and they have always given their services ; 
but on this occasion their feelings were damped and 
they were annoyed, because in November last they 
were outbid in the ward by the colourable employment, 
and bribery was carried on largely in the ward. 

7677. You mean in the last municipal election >— 
Yes. 

7678. Had you much to do with that. election >—I 
was interested in it, and I was there on the election 
day all the forenoon. 

7679. Were you a candidate >—No. 

7680. Were you managing for anyone ?—I was up 
in the committee room and took the management of the 
committee room at the “ Robin Hood ” then. 

7681. Do you say that there was an excessive 
number of messengers employed ?>—There were reports 
that there was an excessive number of messengers 
employed on the Liberal side—a very large number ; 
and to a house kept by a man named Gilmore the voters 
went by the cartload ; they went into the house, andit is 
said they were bribed; and, after the election was over, 
Corsbie and I sat down at the ‘‘ Grapes,” one or two 
evenings to get some evidence of it, as it was intended 
to prosecute the parties; but it came to nothing. That 
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was the reason why many of the Conservatives in the 
ward declined to assist us on the last occasion until 
they were promised payment. 

7682. You have given us « startling account of the 
last municipal election; what were the previous ones? 
—I can only speak more particularly of the last four 
or five elections, because | had never mixed up in the 
previous ones, except as a voter. Ihave been more 
particularly connected with the management of the last 
four or five. For the last four or five years they have 
been conducted, on the part of the Conservatives, on 
the purest principles ; all the work has been done gra- 
tuitously, and no one was employed as messengers, or 
there might be two or three, but that is all. All the 
circulars were delivered by people voluntarily. 

7683. Were they delivered efficiently ?—Efticiently, 
too. Although it is the largest ward, it cost the candi- 
dates only about 20/. each ; but before that it was said 
that sometimes the election cost each side 2004. or 3001. 

7684. I suppose you do not deliver so many circulars 
on the occasion of municipal elections ?-—-There is not 
so much bill posting, but we send out circulars or cards 
to voters. , 

7685. (Mr. Howard.) Do you use the post office ? 
—No. 

7686. (Mr. Goldney.) Is there any difference in 
sending out circulars for municipal elections, and for 
parliamentary elections ?—No, the same system is 
adopted. 

7687. The circulars are sent to the same houses ?— 
Nearly the same houses; women are on the municipal 
list, but the others are mostly the same. 

7688. Do you see any reason to draw a distinction 
between the delivery and sending out of circulars for 
municipal elections, and for parliamentary elections ?— 
There is no difference whatever. 

7689. Have you school board contests at Norwich ? 
— Yes. 

7690. (Mr. Howard.) 1 suppose they are not 
political They are not fought in the same way. 

7691. (Mr. Goldney.) Ave circulars sent out for 
those elections ?—I do not know how they are man- 
aged. I have had nothing to do with the management 
of school board elections. 

7692. (Mr. Howard.) What has been the return of 
candidates at the school board elections; is: it in 
favour of Church, or dissent?—It is against the 
Church now; I believe it is seven to six; there are 
only five Churchmen. 

7693. (Mr. Goldney.) You said, I think, that 
there were some messengers employed by Cunnington 
who are not entered upon this list ?—I heard that 
there were some employed besides those I authorised 
him to employ. 

7694. All you paid for are on this list ?’—They are. 

7695. But you think there were some outside this 
list whom you did not pay for, but who were paid for 
by some one ?—By some one else. 

7696. Do you know who that was ?—., heard they 
were paid by Mr. Gilbert, the agent, direct to Cun- 
nington. I would not have anything to do with any 
colourable employment. 

7697. When did you first receive any intimation 
about increasing the number of messengers ?—I was 
authorised at the commencement of the week to put 
on as many as [ thought proper to do the work, and 
I said I thought about 15, and I increased my number 
to that. I never had authority afterwards to do any- 
thing more. 9 

7698. Had reports reached you as to the employ 
ment of messengers by your opponents ?-—Yes, by the 
Tuesday. 
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7699. What did you hear ?—That they were put- 
ting on large numbers of people. = 

7700. What further reports were brought to you ? 
—lI heard they continued up to the election day. 

7701. Did you hear who were putting them on ?— 
No, I did not go into that matter. 

7702. Have you heard since ?—No, |. have not 
heard the names of the parties who put them on. 

7703. Can you give us the name of: any party 
besides Cunnington on your side who put them on ?—— 
No, I cannot. 

7704. (Mr. Howard.) Did the rumour as to putting 
on messengers apply equally to both sides ?—I did 
not hear, till the day before the election, that some 
had been put on on our side. 

7705. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you hear of any roughs 
being employed anywhere in your ward or in any 
other ward ?— As I said on Saturday, a lot of roughs 
came down in a body between 1 and 2 o’clock. 

7706. Where did they come from ?—I think from 
the sixth ward. 

7707. Were they under any sort of leader ?—I 
heard the shouting, and I looked out of the window 
and saw alot of roughs there, and some person said 
that young Mr. Womersley was at the head of them ; 
a gentleman was pointed out to me in a knickerbocker 
suit. That is the only way in which I knew him. 

7708. Would you know him again ?—No. 

7709. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose that would de- 
pend upon whether he wore the knickerbocker suit ? 
—I suppose it would. 

7710. (Mr. Goldney.) Should you know the knicker- 
bocker suit again? —I cannot say I should; I was 
up at the window. 

7711. Did they do anything ?—They got into the 
garden and tried to get into the committee room. 

7712. Where you were?—Yes; they tried to get 
in at the back garden ; there are two entrances to the 
“Robin Hood,” one to the taproom and the other 
through the garden. 

7718. (Mr. Howard.) Were they armed with 
sticks or staves '—With sticks, 

7714. Or life-preservers?—I should not like to 
have a knock with one of them. 

7715. (Mr. Goldney.) Did they kick at the doors ? 
—No; they tried to push their way into the room, 
and they got out into the garden; there was no 
fighting ;' they filled the house; they got into the 
lower part of the house and filled the place, and tried 
to get round that way up into the committee room. 

7716. Do you mean that they filled the house so 
that there was no access to the committee room ?— 
There was no access for anyone else. After they had 
been there some little time, Mrs. Riches, the landlady, 
as she tells me, went and begged Mr. Womersley to 
try and get those men out of the house. 

7717. Where did she ask him that ?—Inside the 
house or against the door. 

7718. On the spot ?—On the spot. She told me, 
after the election, that she would thank him when 
she saw him, because he was a nice young gentleman 
and got those roughs out of her house. He went into 
a house opposite, kept by a man named May, and 
wrote a letter and just sent it ‘across to one of the 
men in the house, and upon that they drew off. She 
also said she was told by one of the men that they 
intended to have a row, but it was best as it was. 
That was after young Mr. Womersley drew them off. 
They went off to the polling place, the “ Perseverance 

Tavern ;” that was past 1 o’clock. I went at 3 o’clock, 
and the shutters were put up, and ‘there was a lot of 
fighting going on in the street. 

7719. (Mr. Howard.) With the fist >—A 
up fight. 

7720. Free fighting >—Free fighting. 

7721. Was there any stone throwing ?—I did not 
hear of that. 

7722. We have heard ef stones ‘being thrown ?—I 
did not hear of that, 

7723. An example is soon followed. Did you see 
anything of this kind on the Conservative side ?—No. 
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7724. Did you hear of anything of the kind on the 
Conservative side ?—-No. After these parties came 
down I believe there were some sent down by the 
other side. I sent two or three notes to Mr. Gilbert, 
and asked him to send some down, and some were 
sent down I believe. 

7725. It has been said, and I believe has not yet 
been contradicted, that Colonel Wilkinson was either 
met. or accompanied by a band of 80 roughs.. If 80 
roughs on the Conservative side turned up so early 
at the election, I think it is not likely that they would 
have been disbanded immediately. What is the truth 
about that ?—I did not see them. I saw ‘Colonel 
Wilkinson two or three times, but I did not see him 
accompanied by a band of roughs.. Whenever he 
came to the “ Robin Hood” he merely had the people 
connected with the carriage with him. 

7726. I should think that, under the circumstances, 
they would not have been continued ; but that is a 
matter to be inquired into.—There were some sent 
down and they remained about there; it was the 
same in 1874; there was a lot of roughs sent down 
then about the same time of day. at 

7727. Was there any precaution taken at the last 
election to have the police in attendance ?—No; the 
arrangements were left entirely to the Town Clerk 
and the Chief Constable. 

7728. The Chief Constable is a person in authority. 
Was no arrangement made for the attendance of the 
police ?—I think not. Mr. Gilbert might make some 
arrangement with them perhaps. 2 

7729. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know of any other 
public-house committee rooms in your division than 
those you have named; you had five besides the 
“ Robin Hood”?—The “Cow and Hare,” the “ Perse- 
verance Tavern,” the “Lord John Russell,” the 
“ Little John,” and the “ Derby Arms.” 

7730. Was there any obstruction at the polling 
booths ?—I had one complaint of people not being 
able to get up to vote. Some had to wait half an 
hour-and could not get up. 

7731. Was that because the booth was full 7— 
There was a large number of yoters at one polling 
place, and I think it ought not to be allowed again. 
They had all to go in at one door, 

7782. Do you mean in your ward ?—In my ward. 
There were 2,300 voters who were obliged to go 
through at one door. » ll 

7738. Did you vote on that occasion ?—I did not 
then, but it is in my district. i Ay 

7734. Did any of the paid agents vote ?—I believe 
they did, but I did not. ore 

7735, When the voters got through, what, arrange- 
ments were made in the room?—There were several 
compartments. 

7736. (Mr. Howard.) ‘There was an _. entrance 
and an exit?—Yes. There was a report that the 


‘Liberals. were stopping the yoting there, and. some - 


police were sent down. I went up to the committee 
room at 3 o’clock, and saw a lot of people around, and 
as I got there the police were clearing the way. _ 

7737. There had been some sort of obstruction ?— 
Yes, there had been. Mr. Stevens was there, and, he 
called the Liberals away. He said, “ Liberals, come 
away.” J may say Mr. Culley was there too, . 

7738. Did you see any of your own party obstruct- 
ing the booth ?—As soon as I got up to theplace it 
was cleared by the police. Some of the) party went 
round the back way and got in before those who got 
in at the front, and that caused some obstruction, no 
doubt; they could not get in so quickly through the 
barriers. PARRY eH 6 

7739. (Mr. Goldney.) 1 think, you want to say 
something about the use of the rate books in making 
out the street lists. —I heard you’ ask Mr. Miller 
whether the street lists could not be made out from 
the rate books. I think it is impossible to make them 
out from them. : 4 

7740. For the small tenements ?—For the small 
tenements. cf al 
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7741. Why is it impossible ?—In the first place, if 
you look at the rate books and take out a long list 
of names, you would not find the register. corre- 
spond with it. . 

7742. You would have your register by your. side ? 
—You would have to do it with the register, but that 
would not help you much. 

7743. (Mr. Howard.) You mean that it is double 
work ?—It is double work. 

‘1744, (Mr. Goldney.) Are you aware that it is 
generally done ?—It is impossible to do it properly, 

7745. There may be reasons in Norwich which 
render it difficult ?—The people are so continually 
changing their residence that after a rate book has, been 
made up three months, or even a week, you will not 
find it correspond ; in many cases the Christian names 
are. not given, The rate books are only made twice 
a year. 

7746. The register is only made out once a year, 
so that you get it within the six months ?—My 
experience tells me that it could not be done. 

T7747. (Mr. Howard.) Some observation has been 
made here about the way in which the overseers are 
supposed to attend to their business. Have you any 
opinion on that subject ?—There have been political 
fights over the overseers’ office. 

7748. Some observation has been made as to the 
way in which the registers are attended to—It is 
said the Liberal overseers favour their own side and 
leave the Conservatives out, and that the Conservatives 
do the same}; but whether there is any truth in that 
charge 1 do not know. 

7749. If such a thing be true it is very disgraceful ? 
—No doubt. 

7750, And exceedingly dangerous for a public 
officer ?—-The rate books are not’ made by the over- 
seers. In Norwich we have rate collectors, and they 
make the rates. 

7751. I do not say that it is true. We have no evi- 
dence of that before us.—In making out the street lists 
I find that the quickest way is to get the envelopes 
addressed first, and lay them out in streets. 

7752, (Mr. Goldney.), Upon the table ?— Yes, 
and then haye the street lists copied from the 
envelopes... 12 0 

7753. (Mr. Howard.) Do you not think the 
proper way.is to have your street lists made out, and 
pursue your canvass upon them as far as you can, 
and have your envelopes ready for an. emergency ?— 
We do not begin to do anything until after the em- 
ployment of ‘the managers ; it is not done beforehand. 

7754. (Mr, Goldney.) You do, not, keep your 
organization up for the purpose of the registration ?— 
The registration is attended to.in the third ward by the 
secretaries of the different Conservative associations. 

7755. Have they not the. street lists >—No ; they 
do not keep their lists up. 

7756. (Mr, Howard.) It appears to me that most 
of the work is done on the eve of the election ?—Yes ; 
we have the register put into our hands, and we have 
to work from that. 

7757. With envelopes ready directed ?—But I had 
to do all that in my place. 

7758. (Mr. Goldney.) You have a Conservative 
Ward Association or Club ?—There are three in the 
third ward ; there are two which are called Working 
Men’s Clubs. 

7759. Do they do any work at the election as an 
organization ?—-They do at the municipal elections, 
but not at parliamentary elections, except in a few 
Histaepaee ete Tt ce 

7760. Do ry know whether they put on any 
messengers of their own ?—I believe not ; I never 
heard that they did. I believe that the elections have 
been fought purely, so far as the’ municipal clections 
are concerned, for several years. . Berd 

7761. Is there any organisation in your ward in the 
shape of a band protection fund ?-—I know of none. 

7762. Any subscription list ?—I never heard of 
any. 


7763. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know anything 
about the employment of boards ?—I know that a 
lot of boards were put out, and I have a list of people 
where the boards were put out. I sent a clerk round 
to see where they were, because it was said people 
were paid for them. 

7764. Has that practice been resorted to at previous 
elections ?—At several elections. 

7765. Has it earned the name of “buying up the 
streets ” ?—It has been reported so. ; 

7766. Was it done on the Conservative side ?—Not 
at the last election, so far as I saw or heard. At the 
previous elections there were some few boards put 
out, but they were much larger boards than those 
put out by the others. 

7767. Not many ?—Not many. We might have 
perhaps 30 in my division. 

7768. (Mr. Goldney.) 
They were not paid for. 

7769, That was in 1874?—In 1874. On that 
occasion some people came to me from another division 
and wanted to be paid, because people were being paid 
on the other side. 

7770. When was that?—In 1874; it was not in 
my division. 

7771. (Mr. Howard.) Are there any names in this 
list, of persons against whose doors or windows you 
saw boards ?—There is a list of persons who had 
boards against their houses. 

7772. Standing up against the houses ?—No, they 
were nailed up, I believe. I did not see them. It is 
a clerk who was employed at my committee room, 
whom I sent round to get the list, 

7773. Who is the lad?—Robert Baker. That. is 
the list he took on the spot (handing a memorandum 
book to the Commissioner). The oné you have is a 
copy: 

7774. Have you anything to add ?—Yes, there is 
one thing I wish to say. On Saturday, on reading the 
report of my evidence in one of the newspapers, I read 
that I was annoyed to think that voters were not 
employed in my division in the election of 1874. I 
meant to convey to you that on that occasion I started 
with the intention of not employing a single voter, and 
I kept to that, and did not do so. 

7775. In 1874?—I was not annoyed to think 
voters were not employed. I received a great deal of 
annoyance from people wanting me to put on voters, 
both at the time of the election and after the elec- 
tion, for not having done so. 

7776, Were you a ward manager in 1874 ?—Yes, 
of the same division. 

7777. You were aware, I suppose, that a large 
number of messengers had been employed ?—I was 


Were they paid for ?— 


not aware until the election day, and then I heard that: 


some had been employed, by whom I do not know. I 
heard they had been employed, but the reason they did 
not come to me, I suppose, was because I had an 
objection to employing them. 

7778. Employed on both sides ?>—I heard so. 

7779. There is no doubt of that I should think, is 
there ?—I should think there is no doubt whatever. 

7780. We want to understand you exactly. Do 
you say you did not employ any messengers in the 
election of 1874?—I employed messengers that were 
wanted. 

7781. You know what I mean ?—None colourably. 
I had somewhere about 20. 

7782. (Mr. Goldney.) Not any voters at all?— 
I did not employ any voters at all. 

7783. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ask persons whom 
you did employ if they were voters /—When they 
came to me I asked them if they were voters, and if 
they were voters I sent them away. 

7784. It is a pity your plan was not adopted on 
either, side. I suppose there is no doubt there 
was a colourable employment. of messengers in 1874 
on both sides >—No question about it. 

7785. Do you believe there was any other form of 
corruption prevalent at the election of 1874 ?—No; 
I think that was the principal one. 
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7786.. Voters are to be bought in a variety of 
ways '—I know. 


7787. You did not hear of anything ?—I did not 


hear of anything. 

7788. Was there any serious intimidation in the 
election of 1874 ?—I do not know: there were a few 
little riots in different parts of the city, but nothing 
extensive. 

7789. Was the board trick resorted to, to any 
extent in 1874 ?—-There was an immense number of 
boards about. 

7790. On both sides ?—No, we had a much smaller 
number; they were larger boards. 

7791. Was there any considerable employment of 
vehicles in the election of 1874 ?—I should say about 
the same as 1875. There was not much difference. 

7792. Do you know at all from what cab proprietor 
or carriage proprietor they were principally obtained ? 
—No, I do not; those we had sent down to Heigham 
were principally men who, I think, had their own 
cabs. 

7793. There was, I suppose, a good deal of hiring ? 
—No doubt there was. All the cabs that were sent 
down were hired by somebody, no doubt. 

7794. And paid for ?—And paid for. 

7795. Do you believe that to have been adopted on 
both sides ?—On both sides, certainly. 

7796. I suppose you were aware that that was an 
illegal practice ?—Certainly. I understood that they 
were paid for by somebody outside. 

7797. I do not know whether any rumour has ever 

reached your ears with reference to committee rooms 
which were not actually required, but still taken ?— 
No. I had, as you see, a large number of committee 
rooms there. 
’ 7798. Did you want them all, really >—I could have 
done without the number, but they were all employed. 
I sent a clerk and two messengers to each, with a re- 
gister for the convenience of people in the neighbour- 
hood. 

7799. You have given your evidence very fairly, 
and you will be candid still. Do you think that the 
employment of the large number of committee rooms 
was intentionally in excess of the eg ears of the 
election, and therefore colourable ? What is your 
opinion ?—I have no doubt it is done to increase the 
influence of the party at the election. 

7800. Do you believe that was done on both sides ? 
—On both sides. 

7801. Am I very far out it I call that a sham com- 
mittee room system? You may hire a room and. put 
a man in it, and give it an appearance of work, but the 
question is whether you really wanted it. Was there 
not a sham committee room system prevalent at the 
election ?—I think in North Heigham it ought to be 
worked with two committee rooms. 

7802. How many had you?—We had six; we 
could do it with two. 

7803. Have you any doubt what that meant ?—As 
I have said, I have no doubt it was done to influence 
the people. 

7804. And done therefore colourably, just as colour- 
ably as anything else, just as the employment of mes- 
sengers, as a means of expending money and remune- 
rating persons for the purpose of catching their votes. 
Did that system prevail at all in 1874 ?—So far as I 
was concerned in my division we had, I think, three ; 
it might be four; [ do not know that it was not 
four. 

7805. Do you know of any other districts in which 
that was done on the Conservative side either in 1874 
or 1875 ?—No, I do not know. I kept entirely to my 
own. 

7806. There may be, but you do not know ?—I do 
not know. 

7807. Your information did not extend to that. 
Was the same system pursued on the Liberal side ?— 
I believe it was ; I have heard it was... 

7808. We have heard it took place ?—In the same 
division I heard there was something like the same 
number, 
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7809. We will inquire from gentlemen from that 
division on the Liberal side. Are you sanguine about 
the future political condition of the city?—Yes. I 
hope that some good may come out of the Commission, 
and the result of the inquiry, but I do not know. I 
hope it may. 

7810, Can you suggest any practicable method of 
getting rid of the system of corruption exercised over 
the three or four thousand persons who appear to be 
corruptible ? Is there any practicable method which 
has occurred to you ?—I think if the agents of the 
parties and those immediately connected with the can- 
didate were to be sincere in their desire to put down 
this colourable employment they could do it. 

7811. If no one would give a bribe, no one could be 
bribed ?—I say no manager or anybody else connected 
with the party in Norwich, as far as my belief goes, 
would go and employ a lot of men with the chance of 
having to pay for them out of their own pockets. If 
the agents were to tell them bond jide that they were 
not to employ more than a certain number, and that if 
they did it they would have to pay for it themselves, 
they would not do it. 

7812. And if they kept their word ?—And if they 
kept their word ; they must understand that they must 
not tell them that, and afterwards say the reverse. 

7813. It is so easy to say a thing, and say it witha 
superficial grace of manner, and yet not mean it. In 
other words, if there is not a real, sincere, intention on 
both sides to contest the city on pure principles, there 
is an end of the question, is there not ?—Yes. 

7814. It depends entirely on that ?—It depends en- 
tirely on that. 

7815. You have a section of the population (un- 
fortunately, it seems, I think,on the testimony of both 
sides) who are so amenable to corrupt influences, that 
unless the party on both sides, the influential mem- 
bers of it, agree, and keep the bargain, what is the 
way out of it ; can you suggest ?—I cannot, unless the 
parties agree to do it. 

7816. And stick to it ?—And stick to it. 


7817. (Mr. Goldney.) . Supposing the parties on 
both sides were to agree now and stick to it that they 
would use no corrupt influence whatever, and no cor- 
rupt employment of messengers, do you believe that 
that would make them so unpopular that if an outsider 
were to stand he would win easily ?—I think it might 
be so, most likely. 

7818. You think that, svpposing the heads of the 
parties were bond fide to come to an agreement, and do 
their best to stick by an agreement, they would be 
able to hold their own against an outsider coming ?— 
I do not think they would. If one candidate were to 
fight the election on pure principles he would not stand 
any chance. 

7819. Supposing A and B, two Liberals, and C and 
D, two Conservatives, stood, and they arranged, and 
stuck to their arrangement, that everything was to 
be conducted in the purest possible manner, do you 
believe that on another election, a subsequent election, 
if an outsider were te come in and say, “I do. not 
“ know anything about this arrangement; I know 
“ nothing about the arrangement these people have 
“ been making,” that that arrangement would make 
the original heads of the parties so unpopular that the 
outsider would come in ?—I am. not prepared to go so 
far as that. 

7820. You do not think the heads of the parties, 
if they came to an' arrangement, and stuck to it, need 
to be afraid of any outsider ?—I rather think not. I 
think if the parties agreed and stuck to it, there would 
be no fear. ‘The public would be led to believe that 
they were not to expect anything, but of course when 
you employ the populace at one election they look for 
it at another. If you pay them at one election they 
expect to be paid at another. 

7821. You think a bond fide agreement on the part 
of the leaders of the parties might be successful ?—l 
think it might. 


MINUTES 


7822. (Mr. Howard.) If it was adhered to ?—If 
it was adhered to, of course. 

7823. If both parties should happen again to con- 
test the city in the old-fashioned way, there would not 
be much chance for a pure outsider, if he came down? 
—No. 

7824. How many votes do you think a pure out- 
sider would poll who came down simply to practise 
purity of election ?—There are lots of persons on 
both sides in Norwich that are advocates of purity 
of election. 

7824a. You are, are you not ?—I am, certainly. 

7825. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you think that if the 
law were enforced by an independent person against 
every one of the managers, and everybody else who 
assisted in bribing, that that would frighten the 
managers at the next election ?>—Certainly I think it 
would. 

7826. Do you think that would be a very effective 
way of checking corruption ‘—There is no ‘doubt it 
would. 

7827. If every man who, as a manager, employed 
an excessive number of messengers, or paid for or 
contributed in any way to bribery or corruption, were 
to be liable to penalties, and were to be punished, do 
you think that would be an effective way ?—I think 
it would. 

7828. More effectual than any of the other modes 
suggested ?—That would be more effectual than any 
of the other modes suggested. 

7829. But there is a great difficulty, is there not, 
in proving who it was who paid the money, and who 
it was that was corrupted ?—People generally, of 
course, keep it quietly to themselves, and, as I say, as 
both persons are liable to punishment, the person who 
bribed and the person who is bribed, it is to the 
interest of both parties to keep it quiet and not know 
where the money came from. 

7830. In fact, unless the person who received the 
bribe chooses to tell, it would be very difficult to get 
evidence ?—Very difficult indeed. 

7831. It seems that you yourself employed ten 
special messengers at 10s. a day each. What is a 
special messenger ’—They were really to canvass and 
get up the voters in the different streets. 

7832. For how many days did you employ them ?—- 
They were only employed on the election day. They 
had to come to the committee room the day before and 
take instructions, and so on. Some of them might do 
a little in the way of canvassing on that day. 

7838. You, of course, took care not to inquire 
whether they were voters ?—I knew they were voters ; 
I knew the parties ; I knew them well, and if they 
had not been employed they would have voted on the 
Conservative side, but they would not have given us 
any assistance. 

7834, As a fact, did you find that the persons who 
were employed as messengers voted for the party for 
whom they were engaged ?-—I never took the trouble 
to inquire whether they voted or not ; therefore I do 
not know, and I did not trouble myself to inquire 
whether they were voters or not. 
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7835. (Mr. Howard.) Did you expect so large a 
majority in favour of the Liberal candidate at the last 
election, nearly 800?—-No, I did nut think there 
would be so large a majority. I thought Mr. Tillett 
would have a majority, but I did not think it would 
be so large. 

7836. What do you say from your experience of 
Norwich, supposing an election conducted by two 
popular candidates, such as they were on the last 
occasion, and assuming their agents did not do any- 
thing that was unlawful or improper, what would be 
your impression ; which would have succeeded, having 
regard to the political state of the register ?—My 
opinion is that Norwich is very nearly equally divided 
in politics, and it is impossible to say beforehand what 
the result of an election might be. 

7837. It might turn a great deal on a particular 
question ?—Yes, or on the particular candidate you 
might have. There is one thing I do not think you 
asked me—the number of messengers it would take. 
I see you asked some of the witnesses the number of 
the messengers it would take to conduct an election in 
Norwich. I have thought the matter over, and I have 
come to the conclusion that 200 would be sufficient 
over the whole of the divisions, central rooms and 
everything. 

7838. (Mr. Goldney.) That is the same evidence 
that Mr. Arthur Bignold gave ?—Nearly so, I think 
he put it at 180. 

7839. Then there were three extra committee 
rooms, 10 to a division ; there were 18 regular divi- 
sions, and then there was 18a, 14a, and another one ? 
—Yes. I think 10 for an ordinary sized division is 
ample. 

7840. Taking it on the average ?—Yes. Now, for 
instance, if you take the fourth ward at the municipal 
election there are only about 400 votes. 

7841. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have told us 16 
messengers would be sufficient to manage 1,000 
voters ?—Certainly, in my opinion. 

7842. (Mr. Howard.) You must have been over- 
burdened with assistance, then ?—I do not reckon the 
special messengers. I said we might have done with- 
out them; we had done without them on other 
occasions, 

7843. (Mr. Goldney.) You had about 1,000 
voters ?—I had at least 1,000. 

7844. You had 17 messengers besides these special 
messengers ?—Yes. 

7845. You think with that number you can do 
your candidate justice ?—I think so. 

7846. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know of anything 
else that would be useful for us to inquire into, on 
either side ?—No. 

7847. Is there anything in your mind prejudicial 
to your own side which you think, in your conscience, 
you ought to state to us ?—No. 

7848. Is there anything with reference to the other 
side that you have omitted to state ?—-No. 

7849. If necessary, if you learn anything further, 
you will not object to give us your attendance on a 
future occasion ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. WittiAm GARDINER sworn and examined. 


7850. (Mr. Howard.) What are you by trade ?— 
A rag and metal merchant. 

7851. How long have you resided in Norwich ?— 
About 80 years. 

7852. You are a Liberal in politics, are you not ?— 
I believe I am. 

7858. You ought to be the best judge ?—I know I 
am. 
7854. Have you been for some years an active 
political friends of your party; have you been an 
active man ?—Yes, and always will be. 

7855. In 1868 [ think you supported Sir William 
Russell and Mr. Tillett, did you not ?—I did. 

7856. And took an active part then ?—Yes. 

7857. Were you on any committees ?—No, never. 


7858. Did you keep any committee room ?—No, 
not at all. 

7859. Did you lend any room to the party ?—I 
cannot make out what you mean—this last election ? 

7860. I was asking you about the 1868 election; 
but at either election did you lend any of your rooms? 
—I would lend anything. 

7861. Your money, or anything else ?—Yes, 

7862. Before we go to the money, let us keep to the 
room. Did you lend a room to the party ?—I do not 
think I did. 

7863. Try and think, I tell you at once, I have 
called you here, as far as to-day goes, for a particular 
purpose, and for the present I shall confine my atten- 
tion to that ; but I think you ought to be told that, 
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whether to-day or at any future day, the Commis- 
sioners require all witnesses to make a full and fair 
disclosure of all they know. — I wish to make that 
full disclosure. 

7864. I am not suggesting that you do not. I 
thought it was fair to give you that caution. Try 
and remember whether you did lend a room at either 
election ?—I do not think everI did in my life. I can- 
not remember it. I know JI did not lend one. 

7865. In 1874 had you anything to do with the 
election ? Did you sit on committees, or act as ward 
manager, or as agent of any. sort?—I was nothing, 
neither ward manager nor on the committee. All I 
can say is, everything I did was on my own responsi- 
bility, and whatever I did I paid for out of my own 


pocket. 

7866. Did you hire any messengers in 1874 ?— 
No. 

7867. None ?—Not any. 

7868. Did you pay for any ?—I cannot remember. 

7869. Yes, you can.—I think I cannot. 

7870. I think you can, and there is the difference 
between us—If I did I paid them out of my own 
pocket. 


7871. That I am not at present disputing ; but did 
you, in fact, pay the messengers ?—I cannot remember 
paying any, I went round the ward and found there 
were not bills out to my liking, and I told two or 
three men to go and ask Mr. Lynes. for some bills, 
and go and distribute them. 

7872. Did you pay them ?—That I did, out of my 
own pocket. 

7873. Did you do the same thing in 1875, the last 


. election ?—I do not think I did. 


7874. Yes, you do think one way or the other. 
Do not be in a hurry.—I am very much obliged to 
you for your patience. 

7875. Lassure you you shall have the full benefit 
of that, if I have it—AIl I can say is this, that I 
believe it might be the same as with the other, if I 
promised one thing I did it ; I never charged the 
party anything in my life—never did in my life ; 
what I did I paid for out of my own pocket. 

7876. Just the same as you did in 1874 ?—Yes, 

7877. And employed messengers in 1875 on much 
the same terms ?—I had. not a messenger at all. I 
believe I might haye a man to go and distribute the 
bills, and then I paid him, 

7878. I want you to tell me what, you really had. 
You have told me you had messengers in 1874 and 
paid them; did you not employ messengers in 1875, 
and pay them ?—No, 4 

7879. Be careful—I do not think I did. 

7880. Do try and think. I will not take advantage 
of you.—I hope not. 

7881. I do not suppose I could if I would, and I 
will not if I can. Now think.—I cannot remember 
employing a messenger at all in 1875, and I do not 
see we wanted a messenger at all. Mr. Tillett would 
have got in 500 majority, and not have had a bill out 
at all. 

7882. What did you pay the money out of your 
own pocket for ?—-I suppose I have a little party 
feeling, and I act on my own discretion, and I come 
here and say so. 

7883. What direction did your discretion take ; 
what did you do with your money; you spent a good 
deal ; at least you must understand at present that I 
have that impression on my mind that you spent not a 
small sum of money ?—I do not know what that small 
sum is. ; 

7884. I will not tell you at present. What did you 
do with it ?—I cannot understand your meaning. 

7885. Is it that you cannot understand, or that you 
will not understand ? You spent money at the 1874 
election, and you spent money at the 1875 election, and 
you also said you spent money in'1868. I ask you, 
particularly, with reference to 1874 and 1875 elections, 
what did you spend the money for? Now give me an 
answer ; only think first what you are going to say ?— 
I will give you what you call a straightforward 
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answer. Iam a very political man on what you call 
my side, and I should not like to seé the gentlemen 
put upon. I should like to see all Members of Parlia- 
ment put in free, so that it does not cost a member a 
penny ; that is my meaning. ne te 

7886. What do you think if you were to. try,and 
answer my question a little more directly than’ that ? 
We will dicuss that question, if desirable, afterwards, 
but let us keep to what you paid the money for, first ? 
—Well, I might pay the money for it in this way: I 


did not pay it because I was ordered to pay it. I paid 
is OT LiMPs 3 


it because I had my feeling. : nl 
7887. I think it is very likely.—L never Was asked. 
to pay anything, nor directed, or in any other way. 
I paid it on my own responsibility... 
7888. What did you pay on your,own responsibility ; 


what form did your money go off in—shillings, half-, 


sovereigns, crowns, or what ?—-I am sure I never:took 
any note. 03 gntidoodo to yer 

7889. You had so much, you did not care to notice 
how it went. Tell me what you spent-the money for ? 
—I do not know that I. spent money, only,on what I 
calla good cause. What I spent 1 never was.asked 
to spend, and I was told not to, do anything.,;/ Iwas 


“ . . a 
not even allowed.in the committee room..); -/). .3 


7890. You were told not to spend anything ?—Not 
anything of a criminal nature. 
7891. I hope you do not suppose I think it was... I 
want, if I can, to find out what it was; I do not suggest 
that it was criminal; just think again. |What did you 
do with your money ?—I am sure I do not know... If 
I could have put it down I mighthave told you. 
‘7892. Did you put it down ?—+I can) neither. read 
nor write. cy Mail a¥e allodieq dio 
7893. But you can think. and;remember,. cannot 
you ?—I never gave anything at the last election, not 
one halfpenny, only in one way. ¥ eserchey 
7894, Do you think if I owed you 107. you would 
forget that I owed it?—No. |) d 
7895. Your memory is’ tolerably good, I ‘am quite 
satisfied of that. ‘What did you do with your money. 
If you will consider fora moment, you can answer 
my question ?>—I will answer as a gentleman. All I 
say is this: there were two or three’ men who said 
I promised them I would give thenia job as: mes- 
sengers, and I was taken ill, and JT ‘was ill, and I had 
no right to go out even, though I did go out.” For my 
own sake [ said, “Well, if I promised yow I would give 
* you a job I will pay it out of my own pocket.” 
7896. You did pay them ?—I'did. 99> 
7897. What. did you pay them ?—I cannot’ tell 
ou: i TR nga 
7898, About ?—I might give them half a sovereign, 
but not to vote. 10 QDI QV iN V 98(10" 
7899. What was it for ?—As I promised them. © 


I did not do such a thing; I will po 
that. oak ie 
7901. Did you give them any work ?—They asked 
me if I could give them a job. Iwas taken ‘ill, and 
I can have a doctor’s certificate for that. I have been 
very unfortunate. 
7902. Did you recommend them to go to either of 
the committee rooms ?—I never did. I took: no 
interest. nolo rogt Gaoos baie ps3 
7903. You paid them after the election was over ? 
—I paid them rather than be dishonest... 1" 
7904. Did you pay them before the election or 
not ’—After a long time. 0B TL Oyortsd | 
7905. What are their names ?—Mr, Samuel Thorn, 
Dayes, and Mayne. Those are the three. TA a: 
7906. Are there any others ?—No, not one. 
7907. Not one at all ?—Not one. “90 1"). 
7908. That was not all the money you spent at the 
election ?—I am sure I do not know any other. 
7909. Yes, you do.— What is it you want “to 
know ? 19h GR Rood irs arity 
7910. What you would like’ to tell me, to oblige 
me ?—-You seem to know more than I do. 


| 


MINUTES, OF HYIDENCE, ,, 


os¥91L; Let.me,, or a moment refer, before I trouble 
you any more. Tell me how much money you, spent 
besides, that/which you spenton,these. three or four 
men ?——I do not; think ever L:took any account of it. 
RQ 12: Perhaps you did not; perhaps you, thought 
it better not ?—I cannot take account. : 

7913, You, could, have got somebody. to keep the 
account for you, if, you thought it wise to do it ?—I 
am sorry to say those who used to keep accounts for 
me have gone... >, sinlt +i 

.7914. Never, mind that,; give.us an idea. I tell 
you I have information, and I tell it you in justice to 
you. Be eareful,., How much money had you spent ? 
—I am sure I cannot tell you. 

7915. Yes, you. can. It is nonsease to come here 
and tell the Commissioners you do not know.—JI am 
sure 1 do‘not know what the Commissioners, want. 

7916.. What, they want from you is the truth and 
the whole truth.— My dear sir, I am speaking the 
truth. ,; ‘60 
» 7917, Ave you speaking the whole truth ?—Yes, I 
am. Iam not like some of those miserable ‘fellows, 
when I go out, if I spend a shilling, I spend it, 

7918. Tell me how mach money you spent?—lI can- 
not tell you. . 

7919. You must.—I am sure I do not know. 

7920. You,must.—That is beyond my power. 

7921. No, it is not. |. Remember you are not beyond 
my power. ‘Tell me how much money you spent at 
the election ?>—I cannot tell you. 

7922.. You must tell me.—I could not tell you if 
you were to, give me the whole city of Norwich. 

7923. Yes, you can.—I am sure I could not. 

7924. How much do you think ; put it within limits? 
—I never did call it to my mind. 

7925. Call it now ?—I cannot. 

7926. Yes, you ean. You have a very good mind. 
Think it. over. .How much do you think ?—How can 
I tell if I do not, know ? 

7927. 1am sure 1 cannot tell, except by looking 
inside your conscience, with a desire to tell the 
truth ; tell it us. That is the way to do it, if you ask 
me. Act on that principle, as a, man.—lI hope I am 
here as a man anda gentleman. Do not think I am 
come here to tell you a falsehood. 

(7928. Be frank with me for your own sake.—-You 
ask me to tell you how much [ spent. How can I 
tell you how much | spent ? 

7929. Is there, any other way I can find out except 
by asking you, because if there is a convenient way I 
will adopt it, if it will oblige you. . Is there any other 
way, ?—I do not know that there is. 

7930. Then I think I must trouble you to give it ? 
—I am, sure I do not know. | 

7931. Try again; you are coming gradually on.— 
All Lknow isI hired what cabs, anything [hired I 
paid for, but I do not know what I paid for them, 

7932,. I daresay I shall get at it in process of time. 
Where did you hire the cabs; was it from the 
“ Bull” 2- | 
7933.1 
way. How many 
hired, three. Lid, Of ) 3 
7934. Should you like to stick to that, on your 
oath >—I am sure I had no, more. 

7935. Are you/quite sure ?—Of course, positive. 

7936. What did, you, pay for them ?—l am more 
sure of that than of what, I spent. 

7937. How much did you pay for cabs ?—That I 
cannot tell. ot do 

7938. You cannot tell me anything. . You must, 

you, know ?— The landlord, Martineau, keeps, the 
* Bull.” He was the man; he knows what I paid 
him. 


How can I? , 


ii C8») i ; 
daresay we shall get at it in an indirect 
eabs did you hire ?—I think I 


.». (79389. Did you keep a receipt ?—I rent it up: I 
never keep no receipts... 


7940, You tore it up ?—Irent it up. Shall Lexplain 
the reason? 
ae W941. Yes. I would rather have the account first ? 


+The reason of the thing was I did not want my 


wife to know exactly what I had done. She was 
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always against 
myself. 

7942. You had the misfortune to lose your wife. 
I am very sorry for it; but did she ever find out your 
naughty tricks with the cash. Now, tell me; be frank 
with, me. How much was it you spent on. cabs ?—I 
do not know what I did spend. Mr. Martineau 
might know by his books. 

7948, If you are wrong within a little, I will not 
think very much of it, but you must tell me. We 
will have the landlord here by-and-bye, when it is con- 
venient to the Commissioners to have him; but while 
we have you here we want to talk to you. Think 
how much money it was ?—I am sure I do not know 
what it was I paid him. 

7944. Three cabs, You can form an idea very 
easily if the number was limited to three ; but was it 
limited to three?—I know it was only three; but I 
think it was one single one and two double ones, and 
I believe I paid him 2/. each for the double ones, 
and lf. for the single one. I think 6/. I paid. I 
had no orders from anyone ; I took it all on my own 


my ¢electioneering, and I- cannot help 


responsibility. 


7945. So I understand you to say. Was that all 
the cabs ?—I never had one anywhere else, only my 
own. 

7946. Then you had four carriages going alto- 
gether ?—I had.one of my own. 

7947. You think you paid 2/, for the other ?—I 
think I did. Iam not sure of it. 

7948, We have accounted for a little: money. Now, 
where has the rest gone to? You have given me 
some idea about the cabs. Where did the rest of the 
money you spent at the election go? Iam quite sure 
we have not got to the end of it.—I do not know 
anything about that; I do not know anything about 
the rest of the money. 

7949. You see what a little reflection does. You 
have told me about a good deal, and I am much 
obliged to you.—I can never tell you where the 
rest of the money went, because I do not know what 
that means. 

7950. Yes, you do.—No, I cannot. 

7951. You spent more money than you have told 
us of at present ?—I do not think I have. 

7952. Yes, you have. I am not contradicting you, 
but I wish to brush up your recollection. You know 
you admitted very frankly that you were an active 
political friend of your party. You wanted your can- 
didate to win, and although you acted on your own 
responsibility, you did spend your money, and I want 
to know how much you spent. If you are wrong a 
sovereign, you shall not be punished for that. Do 
not fear it; I want to get a fair estimate.—I really 
wish the Royal Commission to understand me frankly 
and quite straightforwardly.” I can assure you, if you 
were to give me the city of Norwich, I cannot tell 
you ; I will be real on my oath as to that. 

7958. Ad all events you are not prepared to pledge 
your oath that the only money you spent was tor 
what you have told me already—cabs, and three or 
four messengers ?—I know I did not set anyone on 
with so much as a glass of ale, nor yet a sixpence. 

7954. You might have given them something else? 


1-1 hat did pot, 


7955. Money ?—I did not. 

7956. You spent some money ?—I did not. 

7957. Some money beyond the three or four mes- 
sengers and the cabs?—I did not; I will take my 
solemn oath. 

7958. Do not.—i am sure of it. 

7959. Do you really mean that ?—I do, frankly. 

7960. That that is all you spent at the election >— 
What.other people did I have nothing to do with. 

7961. 6d. 10s. ?—Never a halfpenny. 

7962. Never a halfpenny ; what ?—I never spent a 
halfpenny, only what I have told you. 

7968. What do you think that comes to ?—That 
I do not know; I never took no account of it. 

7964. It makes up 6/. 10s. Do you mean to tell 
the Commissioners that is all you spent at the elec- 
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tion?—I am sure I do, and I tell you the truth as 
honest as I now stand here. 

7665. Do you mean to say you employed no other 
- men than three or four messengers ?—I did not, I can 
assure you. 

7966. Did you ever promise anything to any other 
person ?—No. 

7967. If they would vote for Mr. Tillett ?—I never 
asked them that; I set on for Mr. Tillett. 

7968. What did you set them on for ; you know the 
phrase ?—I will tell you why I set them on. They 
said I promised them I would give them a recom- 
mendation to be messengers. I said, “ If I promised 
“ you that I will pay you out of my own pocket;” 
but I never gave anyone a recommendation ; I am 
sure I did not, to take my oath of it. 

7969. I think you had better think over that 
matter about how much money you spent. I will tell 
you at once, speaking for myself, I am not satisfied 
that you have recollected all that.—I cannot re- 
member. 

7970. I think if you will look into your memory 
a little bit, before you give as another call, you will 
remember more about it. As to that, you think it 
over ; but I want to ask you at present a few more 
questions. Did you. take much interest in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Colman in 1874, as well as Mr. Tillett in 
1875 ?—I always took an interest. 

7971. Have you any business relations with Mr, 
Colman at all ?—Lhad a little business there, but I never 
spoke half a dozen times in my life to Mr. Colman. 

7972. You frequently were at his piace of busi- 
ness ?—No, I have not been there for six months. 

4973. Do you sell goods of yours there >—Yes. 

7974. Rags >—Yes, and other things too. 

7975. What do you suppose your account is with 
Mr. Colman, in the course of the year ?—I am sure 
I cannot say. 

7976. There is another thing you can recollect ?— 
I suppose about 5002. or 6001., or 8001. a year. 

7977. Are there not market prices for rags, that you 
sell by r—Oh, yes. 

7978. Always ?—Yes, not particular market price. 
They are like other things, they vary and fall. 

7979. Is there a sort of market quoted price P—Yes. 

7980. And you sell according to the market price ? 
— Yes. 

7981. What sort of rags do you buy?—Every sort 
that you can mention. Some come from Spain, some 
come from Turkey, and some from all parts. 

7982. That is the class of rags, generally speaking, 
that Mr. Colman buys from you ?—He will take what 
you call the coloured rags and the bagging. 

7983. Does that consist of old sacks and things of 
that sort ?—You are right. 

7984. I suppose your transactions with Mr. Col- 
man are a great many in every year ?>—A good many 
of them. 

7985, A good many bargains between you ?—Yes. 
I never spoke to Mr. Colman not three times. I do 
not think I have a dozen times in my life. 

7986. Who is the gentleman you chiefly see to 
arrange your contracts ?—A man named Mr. Wo- 
mersley, as to buying of the rags. 

7987. Is your account paid according to every 
contract, or quarterly, or what?—JI never send my 
bill there until I want the money; I tell you for why, 
because I know it is always good and safe. 

7988. How often do you send your bill for money? 
—TI now explained to you ; just as I want it. 

7989. But I do not know when you want it ?—It 
might be once a month, and sometimes shorter than 
that. 

7990. Do you get any discount allowed ?—Not a 
penny. . 

7991. I did not know if that was the practice 
between you ?—No, not anything. . 

7992. You sell for ready money ?—I sell for ready 
money. . 

7998. Do you deal with any other gentlemen in 
this city P-—-Many gentlemen. 
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7994, Tell me one or two of the principal ?—I can 
tell you very respectable people. 

7995. I have no doubt; but tell me the names ?— 
I do a large business with Barnard and Bishop’s people, 
and Paul and Bolton, and I do with many other 
gentlemen. 

7996. Then, do they buy the same class of rags ?— 
No, they do not buy anything of the sort. 

7997. What do they buy ?>—They buy metals and 
cotton waste, and different things of that sort. 

7998. What do you suppose your business account 
in Norwich over the year would represent, in round 
numbers, gross; I am not asking you about profits, I 
do not wish to do that?—I do not want to talk about 
profits’; I know nothing about them. 

7999. What should you think ?—I cannot tell you. 
If Thad obtained an education I might. Unfortunately 
my wife kept my books, and I know nothing about the 
accounts. 

8000. If we want to see your books there will be no 
difficulty about them ?—That will take more than any 
one’s time to examine them. 

8001. If we are willing to take the trouble you are 
willing to oblige us ?—~Anything; I should be most 
happyto give you any information in anything I can 
do. 

8002. Have you any trade circulars, any circulars 
under the head William Gardiner ?—Yes, I have my 
bill-heads. 

8003. I mean circulars >—About the city ? 

8004. Yes.—I do not want anything of them. 
There is only one circular I have, and that is the 
ready cash. As soon as I buy anything I pay for it. 

8005. I suppose that for every bargain you 
have with Mr. Colman, or anybody else, there is an 
invoice and a receipt in the usual way ?—We never 
book them ; we are going to do so after this. I will 
tell you why. My wife used to make up,my accounts, 
and unfortunately she has been very ill for a long 


_ time, and I was forced to have things got in a mud- 


dling way, and I have been left very unfortunate, and 
cannot help it. : 

8006. We are very sorry for youu—I am sure that 
is the truth. 

8007. When did you first find your accounts got 
into a muddle ?—After she died I had my sister-in- 
law come. : 

8008. How long has she been dead.?—About a 
month. There is the reverend gentleman who read 
over her. 

8009. I only want to know so as to get at the time. 
When was it.; about when ?—About the 17th of last 
month. ; 

8010. Before she got ill were your accounts kept by 
your wife >—No ; I have a housekeeper. 

8011. Your housekeeper keeps your accounts ?— 
No, my wife kept the accounts. 

8012. Up to the time she unfortunately got ill your 
accounts were pretty well kept ?— They were, I 
believe ; but she used to keep them in a muddling way. 
We have accounts come from Barnard and Bishop, 
they come in a written order; she used to keep them 
in an envelope ; she used to make the bill out, and send 
all these bills back, and they used to pay accordingly. 
She did not keep a proper ledger. 

8013. Supposing you sold to-day to anybody 1002. 
worth of rags, would you send in an account of it in 
writing ?—We always send a bill. 

8014. Then in what book would your wife first 
enter the sale ’—We have a book for all the firms I do 
business with, and rather than put them in she did not 
do it, and when the bill was made out she sent the bill. 

8015. I suppose there was a day-book ?—No, we 
had not such a thing. 

8016. What were your books? You have a ledger ; 
what other books ?—I can go and fetch anything that 
you wish. 

8017. I will not trouble you to do that at present ; 
but what books used you to keep at the time ?—I am 
sure they are not fit for anybody to see; I can bring 
them. 
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8018. What books were they ?—I used to keep a 
book; there is Mr. Bolton’s account, and Barnard and 
Bishop’s account. 

8019. Will all your transactions appear in your 
books in some shape or way ?—No. I can tell you 
why ; I am sorry to say my wife, when she made the 
bill out, and we got the money, used to put the bill on 
the one side. 

8020. What became of the bill?—-We can always 
get them from the parties we sell goods to, so that 
there cannot be anything wrong on that, if you wish 
it, I suppose. I took 1,000/. a year of a gentleman in 
London. 

8021. No doubt you have a large business, but 
where do you'get the prices of your rags when you sell ? 
Supposing you are going to sell a parcel to-day, what 
would guide you as to the market price ?—I should 
use my judgment. 

8022. I suppose you know the state of the market 
from some source or other ?—-I will explain to you. 
I was apprenticed to a papermaker, and I know what 
every piece of rag is worth. 

8023. Still there is a market for rags 7--Unques- 
tionably there is. ‘ 

8024. If you are going to make a tolerably large 
bargain about rags, what would guide you as to the 
market price p—We havé communications. 

8025. With whom ?—From different gentlemen we 
write to. 

8026. You ascertain what the market is ?—Yes. 

8027. According to their reply, so you would sell ? 
—Yes. 

8028. That, I suppose, you would do in every case, 
in anything like a good transaction. Do you get advices 
from London people, or any other people ?—Yes. 

8029. How many times a week ?—I do not know; 
we get it here every day with the papers. I take in 
what is called the “ Papermakers’ Journal.” Then 
‘ you can see the price of rags. 

8030. (Mr. Goldney.) That would not give you the 
price of the coloured rags and baggage ?—There are 
four to five different sorts of coloured rags. 

8031. (Mr. Howard.) Would your advices give you 
the price of any of the coloured rags?—They would 
give what you call the secofids and thirds. 

8032. Are the seconds and thirds coloured rags ?— 
No, not at all. 

8033. Is there any market price for coloured rags ? 
—No; there never was and never is, only what you 
make the agreement for. 

8084. There is no quoted market price for coloured 
rags —Not that I think in particular. 

8035. Am 1] to understand that; I have a reason 
for asking you. Is there any regular quoted market 
price for old coloured rags ?—No, not at all; there is 
no particular quoted price at any time. 

8036. But for the better sort of rags there is a 
market price ?—No, not any sorts. 

8037. There is a market, and the market, I suppose, 
is subject to go up and down ?—You are right. 

8038. And you are advised from time to time how 
the market stands ?—Yes. 

8039. Does the same rule apply to coloured rags ?— 
Every sort. JI will just explain. If you want me to 
give you any information, and you will hear what I 
say, I will give you the proper information. We class 
one sort by the “ fines”; everything varies according 
to that. 

8040. Supposing you were going to sell a large 
quantity of coloured rags, how would you be guided 
in the price of them; how would you fix the price ? 
—By the “ Papermakers’ Journal.” 

8041. Chen that has quotations in it, has it not ?— 
Yes, that has got quotations in it. 

8042. Has that a quotation of all common coloured 
rags ?—That has the quotation in that journal. If any 
one read the “ Papermakers’ Journal” he would see 
the low goods quoted by the first-class goods. As one 
is low the other gets lower. 

8043. You still deal with Mr. Colman, do you ?— 
Yes. 
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8044, Have you been told anything about what 
took place in this Court a day or two ago; have you 
read it ?—No, I wish I could; but I have had other 
people to read it. 

8045. Have you been told of it ?—I heard other 
people read it. 

8046. You did ?—Yes. 

8047. Well, the Commissioners have called you 
before them this morning only upon that question, 
really with the view of enabling you to tell us what 
you knew about it, in justice to Mr. Colman and to 
you.—I can explain. When I heard it read I felt 
astonished that a gentleman like Mr. Womersley 
should do as he had done; he is the man I sold things 
to. But understand this, Mr. Colman’s firm is the 
wrongest firm to give ten shillings a ton for things 
more than they are worth. You won’t get it from 
them. They grind you down to the last penny, but 
you can always get the money, and you can always get 
the last penny. That is all I have to say about 
J.and J. Colman’s firm. There is no money given 
away there for that. 


8048. Is there any money given away there ?—I 
think they are the hardest people I ever had to do 
with. That is all I have to say. They do not fool 
their money away. 

8049. You do not get any change out of them ?— 
No. I will tell you the reason. 

8050. Tell me the reason. —I will tell you. I 
once lost 600/. by a man in London, whose name 
was ——— 

8051. (Mr. Goldney.) Barlow ?—Barlow. 

8052. The papermakers? — Yes; the gentleman 
seems to know about them. 

8053. Barlow and Evans ?—I am sorry to say I am 
a sufferer. I made the remark many atime. I hope 
the Commissioners will believe me, for I would not 
tell you a story if you gave me 1,000/. to do it. I 
would sooner sell to J. and J. Colman’s firm at 5s, a ton 
less than send them up to London and take the chance 
of getting my money. 

8054. (Mr. Howard.) You have not always got 
your money from London ?—No, I have not; nor yet 
from Manchester, and many other places. 

8055. I think I ought to put this to you. Is there 
the least reason for the suggestion that you ever sold 
to Mr. Colman at a larger price than the market price, 
for instance, and been paid for it ?—Never; they are 
the wrong firm for that. They are people who will 
buy at any time; they will not give one penny away ; 
they pay to the penny, but they do not fool their 
money away. 

8056. (Mr. Goldney.) What sort of rags do they 
take ?-They are a mixed rag, bagging gunny. 

8057. And junck ?—And coloured rags, 

8058. Rope junck ?—No, they do not buy rope ; 
I have sold them white rope. 

8059. White rope?—Yes, I have done that, but it is 
many years ago. 

8060. Is it the same sort of thing as they sell for 
the hop gardens?—No; it is a different thing 
altogether. 

8061. No woollen rags in it?— No, one is for 
manure and the other is for paper-making. 

8062. But it is a better class —Oh, certainly much 
better. 

8063. What paper is it to make ?—What you call 
the buff paper. 

8064. With a glaze ?—Yes, there is a glaze on it. 

8065. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I understand that you 
have come forward because a witness said that you 
had expended money corruptly for the election pur- 
poses of Mr. Colman, and you were able to recoup 
yourself on the next quantity of rags you supplied 
to Mr. Colman by charging him more than the 
current or ordinary price—Yes. Will you allow 
that man to face me ? I want to know what authority 
he had to say such words. 

8066. Is there any foundation whatever for that 
charge ?—It was a perfect lie. 
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8067. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Wright did not say 
knew it; on the contrary.—I do‘not say the Commis- 
sioners say it. 

8068. No. I think I ought to tell you, in justice 
to Mr. Wright, that he did not say he knew it; but, 
on the contrary, he said he did not know it, and could 
not pretend to prove it, but that it was rumoured 
about the city that it had been so.—That is the wrong 
firm to give anything away. You get.no more than 
you give there. 

8069. We have called you before us in justice to 
yourself, and in justice to Mr. Colman. It was said in 
Court that a rumour had prevailed in the city in that 
sense, that you had been in some way or other re- 
munerated out of your business transactions with 
Mr. Colman, for things done on his behalf at the 
election. It was desirable you should have an op- 
portunity at once of explaining that away if you 
could, and it was equally desirable, in the interest of 
Mr. Colman, that you should. The Commissioners 
have given you that opportunity, and they have heard 
what you have to say, and, so far as that is concerned, 
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they release you from further attendance, and are 
obliged to you. With reference to the little matters 
we talked about half an hour ago, the cabs and money, 
think it over.—I cannot remember. 

8070. Turn it over in your mind.—I never kept 
an account. 

8071. I think you had better think it over.— 
Before I leave the box I wish to say I am very much 
obliged to the Commissioners with the way they have 
treated me, and all I can say is this, I know I never 
spoke halfa dozen words to Mr. Colman in: my life, 
and I never did to Mr. Tillett. 

8072. Ithink the more you speak to such gentlemen 
the better. Will you think it over ?—Yes, 

8073. And come and see us again in a day or two? 
—I will come at any time. 

8074. You must look at it a little more seriously. 
I think you must tell me a little more about the 
money you expended.—I cannot. 

8075. You think it over; it will come.—I will, I 
am sure. 
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8076. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are a managing clerk 
to a firm of solicitors ?—I am,.and have been for the 
last 80 years. 

8077. What firm is that ?—Winter and Francis. 

8078. You have been engaged in elections ?—I 
have. 

8079. How long ?—Do you mean as ward manager ? 

8080. As anything >—As a ward manager since 
1870. Politically, I have taken some active steps in 
elections, in canvassing voluntarily, and in being poll 
clerk, and sometimes in a committee room. 

8081. On which side ?—On the Conservative side 
always. 

8082. You are an ardent Conservative ?—I am. 

8083. Now, at the election of 1875, were you one 
of the managers for the third division ?—I was, in 
South Heigham ; I think it was the fifth division of 
the third ward. 

8084. It is marked as the sixth division?—According 
to the managers’ list which I have here—it may be 
a clerical error—opposite my name is fifth division. 
T am not certain which it was. 

8085. (Mr. Goldney.) It is a clerical error. Which 
was it ?—It was the fifth division. I know nothing of 
Mr. Cunnington. 

8086. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What was the voting power 
of your division ?—The gross is 1,491 ; there are 106 
double entries, which would reduce it to 1,385, 

8087. (Mr. Goldney.) There are dead and double 
entries, and removals ?—No, there would be some 
dead to take off. 

8088. Removals ?—Removals we have to send to 
and find them out. 

8089. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) How many do you take >— 
I take 106, and there may be perhaps 15 or 20 dead. 
I should think not more. 

8090. How many clerks had you ?—TI had five 
regular clerks in the day, and then I had some clerks 
assisting me in the evening—youths—so that it 
virtually made three clerks for six days, three for 
four days, two junior ones four days at 5s. each, and 
two on the election day at 10s. each. So that I 
had altogether what''would come ‘to ten’ clerks, but 
not ten clerks for the whole period. 

8091. Were any of the clerks voters ?— Yes. 

8092. (Mr. Howard.) To your peeks oye 
my knowledge. 

8093. (Mr. M* Mahon.) How many paiiinnay’ 

8094. How many altogether did you employ ?— 
There were ten altogether ; five of those were voters. 
This ballot book, which I have, lay upon my com- 
mittee room table during the whole time, and there 
was no voter that acted in any way that was paid but 
what his attention was drawn to this. I told them the 
risk they would run if they voted. I was a manager, 
and I did not vote. 


8095. You did tell them that ?-—-Yes, The clerks 
will tell you that if they are summoned before you ; 
they are very respectable men. 

8096. When you told them, did you give it them in 
writing >—No, nothing of the kind; I drew: their 
attention to the book which was lying on the table 
both in 1874 and 1875. 

8097. How many messengers had you ?—I have 
marked them here ; this is the list, I have marked 
the number of days and those who were voters. 
There are a very few voters, and not one for colourable 
employment. 

8098. Tell me how many messengers you had ?— 
Messengers, doorkeepers, and bill-posters, &c., in all 
30 ; but not all during the whole time. 

8099. (Mr. Goldney.) Thirty individuals >—Thirty 
individuals. ‘There are 69 streets; it is the largest 
district in Heigham. next to the north end, the third 
ward. 

8100. (Mr. M‘Mahon.y When did you first begin 
to employ messengers >On the Monday. 

8101. (Mr. Howard.) How many then ?—I had on 
the Monday eight. 

8102. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) On the Tuesday how many ? 
—On the Tuesday I put on 10 more. I had told 
Mr. Gilbert ; he said I might put on 10 at first; I 
said I do not want 10 the first day, but I must have 
20 the instant I have any circulars at all delivered. 
Therefore on the Monday night, having got my 
circulars, I went hard to work getting them ready, 
and on the Tuesday I had 17 or 18 messengers, who 
were delivering the circulars in the streets which I 
have referred to. 

8103. (Mr. Howard.) All of them delivering Pas 
All delivering ; nothing else but delivering the. cir- 
culars.. There is each man, and he took one: street 
and the other another, and as I put relays of men on 
I put them into different districts, 

8104..(Mr. M‘Mahon.) On: the, Wednesday how 
many had you ?—On the Wednesday I had two more. 

8105. On the Thursday ?—Kight more I think. 

8106. On the Friday ?—Two only. 

8107. Altogether how many do you say fed ke 
gether 30. JI should tell you I had no sub-agent. I 
have two committee rooms which were absolutely 
necessary in my ward, the distances being so great. 
Thad to manage both places with my clerks, and on 
the election day I had ‘a third, the central committee 
room (‘ The Grapes”), for the whole ward. So that 
I virtually had to provide three rooms, 

8108. How many of those messengers were. voters ? 
—I am certain I think as to six; Iam saohital as to 
two. 

8109. Do you mean to say that you are certain six 
were voters ?—I am certain six were voters. I mean 
there is no doubt of that. 
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8110. You are doubtful about two ?—I am doubtful 
about two. I have made an inquiry as to, one with 
the view of satisfying myself, and Iam unable’ to do 


_ 80.01 believe he lives with his father, and is not a 


voter. , 
8111. Do not you think 30 messengers were more 


_ than necessary for the working of the election in your 


division ?—I' think not. I'mean messengers, door- 
keepers, and bill distributors. Looking at the fact 
that there are 69 streets and nearly 1,500 voters, I 
should ‘say\I certainly could not do it with less than 
25 or 26. 

8112. (Mr. Goldney.) What-was the greatest number 
on one day ?—They were added day by day: When 
once they are put on ‘they are never supposed to be 
taken off until after the election. The greatest 
number was on the Tuesday, when I put on 10; they 
were all sent out on that day. 

8113. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do I understand you to 
say that you did not put them on for the purpose of 


undue influence ?—Most certainly not; and I say 


there was no voter amongst those messengers whom 
I knew but what I told him the risk he ran if he voted. 

8114. Is there any danger in supplying refresh- 
ments to voters ?—There was no refreshment except 
to the manager, and when the clerks were up late at 
night and had not gone home to dinner. 

8115. I see for refreshments 2/. 10s. ?—That was 
myself the whole period. 

8116. Did you not give the messengers refresh- 
ments on the election day ?—No; I never left the 
committee room. 

8117. Nor to a clerk ?—Nor to a clerk, not on the 
election day. 

8118. When did you give those refreshments ?— 
They were from the very first day ; we were at it 
from the Friday. We had at noon times some bread, 
cheese, and beer; and at’ night some beer, whiskey, 
or a glass of brandy and water, after working late at 
night, but nothing more. 

8119. How much a day do I understand you paid ? 
—3s. 6d. to a messenger previous to the election 
day, and 5s. on the election day. 

8120. Now do I understand you distinctly to say 
that all those were necessary ?—TI do not think I could 
have done with less ; one or two less I possibly might. 
I do not think I could have done with less than 25 
or 26 with all the voters I had. Mr. Cross put it at 
16 a thousand. I put it at something like 20, 

8121. (Mr. Howard.) Did you use the post office 
at all?—-No; I wish we could, and get rid of these 
messengers. I am an advocate for that. 

8122. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Now was there any other 
form of expenditure ?—None whatever, nor outside 
payment in my district, I am certain, of any descrip- 
tion. 

8123. (Mr. Goldney.) By anybody ?—By anybody. 

8124. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) No treating of any kind ? 
—No treating ; I never heard of a single case by any 
man on either side. 

8125. No bribery ?—No bribery of any description. 

8126. (Mr. Howard.) Any intimidation; any 
rioting ?—I only heard of rioting in this way. I did 
not leave my committee room the whole day ; but in 
the afternoon, about 2 or 3 o’clock, Mr. Stockings, 
Mr. Overy, and some other gentleman called to know 
if any of the roughs had been round to my place, for 
they had.heard that they were in the third ward. I said 
they had not, and then they said they would go to the 
“Robin Hood.” I did not go with them, but I under- 
stand they went there. 

8127. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) That was all you heard 
about it that day ?—That was all I heard that day ; 
we have heard of rioting and convictions at other 
elections. 

8128. I mean the last election ?—In this last 1875 
election. 

8129. You were not told to employ voters ?—Not 
in the slightest. 

8130. So far as you know, was the election conducted 
fairly in your ward ?—Yes, so far as know. Iheard 
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of nothing at the “Grapes,” the “Robin Hood,” and 
tke “ Perseverance Tavern.” [heard that from persons 
who came into. the committee room in the afternoon. 

(8181. With the exception of that, do you say the 
election ‘was conducted’ quietly’ and’ ‘peaceably ?—I 
believe it was. ats 

8132. As it ought to be'?—As it ought to be. 

8133. Is there anything else of material importance 
that you should mention, or indeed of any importance? 
—I should like to say something as to the last municipal 
election. I might say, as Mr. Cross has said, at several 
municipal elections we have voluntarily given our 
services, and were desirous of preventing corruption 
of any kind. We were told that there were a number 
of bribery cases going on at Mr. Gilmore’s, the Barn 
Road. I have heard that Mr. Parsons, who lives in a 
lodge there, charged 150. for gold and silver for Mr. 
Gilmore, that the voters were at Mr. Gilmore’s taking 
it, and they went in cartloads or cabloads at the time to 
the voting places. I said if anybody will give me 
evidence I will take it down, and it shall be inquired 
into. Mr. Cross and myself'did meet two witnesses, 
and took down some little evidence. The papers were 
handed to Emmerson ;: there were some memorandums 
in wy writing to which this matter had relation. Mr. 
Benjamin Stebbings might give some information 
about it; 1 think Mr. Parson might, and Mr. Mann 
at the “ Cow and Hare.” 

8134. (Mr. Howard.) Who were the persons that 
told you so ?—Stebbings, I think, was one, and I think 
aman of the name of Field. I do not know who it 
was. If I eculd see my notes made at the time it 
would refresh my memory. 

8135. Who is Mr. Emmerson ?>—Mr. Emmerson, 
the solicitor ; they were taken possession of by some 
of our men in the municipal ward. I do not know 
who actually took possession. 

8136. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Could not the persons who 
joined in the corruption be prosecuted for it ?—I 
thought so, and still think so; I think they ought to 
have been. It is the same as Mr. Cross said, in conse- 
quence of our men not being paid they said other 
men get paid in'some form or other, why should not 
we. 

8137. Who was it prevented the men being prose- 
cuted ?—I do not know that there was any prevertion. 
It struck me somebody ought to have taken that 
course. J think a public prosecutor would be a very 
desirable person in matters of election. 

8138. If he was on your side ?—On any side. I 
should like to see corruption in every form done away 
with. 

8139. How would a public prosecutor do if he was 
a strong Liberal man ?—TI should imagine he would 
exhibit no politics ; he should be free from politics as 
far as human nature would permit. With regard to 
the roughs, I might say I have seen rioting in the third 
ward within the last few years, and there was a con- 
viction. The Liberal roughs came down and sacked 
our committee room, .and ill-used a Mr. Howard ; and 
a Mr. Anderson was convicted and sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment by our city magistrates ; there- 
fore that is not entirely new. I would suggest, with 
regard to Mr. Cross’s statement as to the number of 
messengers for the whole city, although I have been 
engaged in the third ward, I know every parish ; I am 
a poor law guardian and also a churchwarden. I 
think 200 would be a fair number of messengers for 
the whole city. Some would require no more than 
five or six, and certainly not more than 10, where 
others would require 20. He put it at 200, including 
the central room. I do not know what they may 
require, but I should think 200 would be a fair number 
for the entire city. Again, I should like to say some- 
thing with regard to what suggestions the ward ma- 
nagers make in relation to avoiding corruption. I 
think there is more than one course which may be 
adopted. I think that if there were no committee 
rooms, if there were no ward managers or clerks em- 
ployed except in booths, and everything went through 
the sheriff, and if the candidates were advertised, and 
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their bills were both printed upon white paper, it 
would assist a very great deal indeed. Again, I think 
that as the floating section is from 3,000 to 4,000 
which is very corrupt, yet there is another course 
(only that would fall hard upon some, and one is 
likely to meet with some disapprobation, but still, 
nevertheless, I felt conscientiously bound to announce 
it), if Norwich were not disfranchised altogether, but 
were disfranchised as a city, it could be made a county. 
We have now north, south, and west. We should get 
rid of a large body of the wholly venal, and the 
honest amongst that class would strive to get a little 
freehold in order that they might have their repre- 
sentative position (these are simply suggestions of 
mine; if they are at all ludicrous I hope you will pardon 
me), and be created an elector of the county division. 

8140. Treat it as a county at large >—Yes. 

8141. The great mass of the smaller occupiers would 
be disfranchised >—Yes, undoubtedly; they are a very 
great nuisance to have to do with. I have no doubt I 
have given offence at this last election. 

8142. Have you formed an opinion as to how many 
would be struck off by that process; in a county 
there are freeholders and other large holders ?—Nor- 
wich is peculiarly situated. We have a very large 
number of very poor people, we have a very large 
number a little above that, and we have a large number 
of houses of each sort to accommodate them. We 
have some very small houses indeed; we have a great 
many from 61. to 91. a year, from 92. to 10/., and from 
10/. to 122., and so on. 

8143. Have you calculated how many would be 
struck off by the process you suggest >—Well, I ap- 
prehend that something like these 3,000 or 4,000 would 
have to go off. Now the seventh and eighth wards are 
of that kind. The seventh ward I know, St. James’ and 
Pockthorpe ; they are mostly Liberal, and the worst 
class of people ; many of them, I believe, the gipsy tribe. 

8144. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think all the rest 
of the community in Norwich is entirely free from 
corruption? — No, not at all; I think the majority 
are. I do believe in my native city that the middle 
class and most of the upper class are certainly de- 
sirous of seeing an election carried without corrupt 
means. 

8145. Do you believe that in the elections which 
have been complained of from time to time in this 
city, the corruption has been confined to persons of 
the lower class, such as the 3,000 or 4,000 '—Yes, 
T believe so, recently. Ihave heard in former days of 
large fabulous sums having been: given to men of good 
position, as at the election of Stormont and Scarlett. 

8146. Do you think that bribery in Norwich would 
take any active shape in the election if the 3,000 or 
4,000 were done away with ?—Not after this inquiry. 
I think the clearing off of those, and the Commission 
which is now sitting, would certainly prevent it en- 
tirely. That is my opinion. / 

8147. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Then you would leave 
Norwich a county at large ?—Yes; it would be a 
large constituency. I believe that the respectable 
portions of Norwich parties are very evenly balanced, 
There is one thing I should like to make an observa- 
tion upon. We have in this city, | am sorry to say, 
several hundreds of the atheist, infidel, and republican 
class, of whom I believe Mr. R. A. Cooper is con- 
sidered to be the head man, and I believe they are 
wholly supporters of the Radical cause. Mr. Cooper 
is also on the school board. I think a man who ig- 
nores the Bible should not be allowed to sit on the school 
board. It is a disgrace to our city, and & feel it. 

8148. I did not ask any question to warrant you in 
giving that answer ?—I beg your pardon; I thought 
you wished me to suggest. anything. 

8149. Would the result of making the city a county 
at large give the Conservatives a far greater chance 
of returning both candidates than, they have at pre- 
sent?—I think it would give either party a better 
fair fight. I think the party is so equally balanced 
amongst the respectable and honest portion of the 
voters, 
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8150. (Mr. Howard.) What proportion of the 3,000 
or 4,000 voters do you think are free from corrupt 
influence ?—It would be difficult to say. 

8151. Would there be a large number of innocent 
persons punished with the guilty in addition to the 
3,000 or 4,000 ?—Yes, I should think you would pro- 
bably have one out of four that would be innocent, 
and have to suffer for the guilty. Therefore that 
is where I feel the hardship of the suggestion. 

8152. Would the course you suggest impose an 
hardship—a disqualification—on those persons who 
have adminstered to this corrupt appetite for years? 
—I would punish both, both the person who gives 
and the person who takes a bribe. © 

8153. If disfranchisement were applied to the por- 
tion of the 3,000 or 4,000 persons it would involve 
a great many persons, would it not, in disfranchise- 
ment, who did not deserve it P—I believe it would. 

8154. And it would also leave out a great many 
persons who did deserve it, as well ?—Certainly. 

8155. Is there any practical difficulty in conduct- 
ing an election by, simply, the candidate advertising 
his political views, and addressing public meetings, 
and the agents agreeing, and so on?—The agents 
agrveing that there shall not be any outside arrange- 
ment, 

8156. There is a difficulty ?— Yes, 

phate It is an old story repeated at every election ? 
—It is. 

8158. It is repeated. before every election, and after 
every election, when they want to condone anything ? 
—TI am afraid it is. 

8159. It is never acted upon really, or very rarely? 
—That is so. 

8160. (Mr. Goldney.) Who were the candidates at 
the municipal election in this third ward ?—I think 
they were Nichols and Swan. 

8161. Who were the Conservative candidates >— 
Frederick John Bailey and Charles Thorn. 

8162, Do not you remember who the Liberals were ? 
—Swan and Nichols. 

8163. What part did they take in this parliamen- 
tary election?—I do not know that they took any 
part. 

8164. Were they ward managers or district ma- 
nagers ?—Not any of them I should think. 

8165. Who were carried, the Liberals or the Con- 
servatives ?— The Liberals were, certainly, at the 
municipal election. 

8166. Is this the list which you handed in ?—Yes, 
I sent two clerks into every street in my district to 
ascertain who had the placard boards up ; and that is 
alist of them. ; 

8167. Do you mean these were all actually placards 
on boards >—AII placards on boards, exhibited on the 
houses or in some part of the house. 

8168. Did your clerks ask whether any payment 
had been made for those boards ?—I do not think they 
did to any of them. 

8169. They did not ask ?—-They did not. My in- 
structions to them were to go to the houses where 
they saw a board to ascertain the name of the people, 
and bring it back to me. 

8170. Arranged in streets ?—Arranged in streets. 
‘Those are very respectable men who went round. 

8171. What are the names?—One is J. D. Finn ; 
Tuck another; another Arthur Webber. I think 
the names are all there. 

8172. Walter Sant ?—Walter Sant was one. 

81738. The last here is Arthur Webber. Then it 
says, I see, “a little one”?—TI believe that is 
J. D. Finn also. 3 

8174. It is the same writing —— Webber was ac- 
companied in all his by Mr. Tuck, a very useful and 
intelligent man. The object was, I should tell you, 
to see whether they were paid or whether they were 
put on, because those persons who had their names 
put on might possibly be messengers, and yet do no 
messengers work. I do not know that that was so. 

8175. You say you had a net voting power from 
1,000 to-1,500 ?—Nearer 1,500 than 1,000. 
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8176. You say you had no unnecessary messengers? 
—I should say I could not do with less than 26 if I 
had a reasonable time to do it in. 

8177. Such as the last, what do you say ?—It was 
a very short period ; I had some only two days, and 
some only one day. 

8178. You had 30 messengers ?—I had an average 
of more than 16, if you extended it over the whole 
time. 

8179. That is about the same average that Mr. 
Cross gave ?—I take it a little higher than he does. 
You see we have so many removals, and going into 
other districts. 

8180. You take it at 20?—I would take it cer- 
tainly at 20 at the outside for the 1,000 voters. 

8181. Did you receive any intelligence that your 
opponents were putting on large numbers of mes- 
sengers?—I heard it on the Wednesday. First I 
heard it from one of the men who were in my district, 
and next, I think it was, from Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Stockings at my committee room. 

8182. Did you take any steps to ascertain whether 
the report was true or not ?—I directed one man of 
the name of Porter to make inquiries; I could not 
learn anything. I could hear there were lots of men 
hanging about as if they were employed, but he did 
not know. 

81838, I suppose you heard rumours ?—Yes, which 
are often untrue. Mr. Brock is in my district; he 
will tell you what are necessary. 

8184. Do you know of any people in your ward 
who are likely to have made outside payments ?——I 
do not believe there was one in my district on my 
side. 

8185. Do you know anybody on your opponents’ 
side ?—I do not know one. I have always said from 
the election day that the South Heigham division was 
conducted the best in the district. 

8186. Did Mr. Brock look after the messengers ?— 
He was the Radical gentleman; I was the Conserva- 
tive man. 

8187. He was the corresponding manager for the 
other side?—Yes. Mr. Brock managed an entire 
ward. 
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8188. Yours was part of the third ward.- Who 
was the divisional agent on the other side ?—-Mr. 
Brock of the whole ward; therefore he will have a 
much larger number of messengers. I would not 
take the whole ; it was too much. 

8189. Who took the management on the other side ? 
—Mr. Brock, I say. 

8190. He took more than you ?—He took the 
Radical, north as well as south. 

8191. Then he had several under him ?—I do not 
know who he had under him ; he had clerks and mes- 
sengers at all the rooms no doubt, but I had but two 
actual committee rooms. 

8192. What made you send out to obtain lists of 
people who had boards in their houses ?—Instances 
had been reported by men about us that the people 
would not put them out without being paid for it. One 
gentleman said, if not paid in any other way, perhaps 
they are put down as messengers for putting the 
board out. It was suggested it should be done, and 
they said by all means let it be done. 

8198. Do what ?—Get a list of all that had boards 
up. 
8194. You have a large quantity of papers there ? 
—Yes ; you shall have them. (The witness handed a 
bundle of papers, containing street list, circulars, 
address cards, &c., to the Commissioners.) 

8195. How did you pay the messengers ?—They 
came to our office, and I paid them on the Saturday ; 
they came at different times of the day. 

8196. Did you pay for any one besides your own 
messengers ’—Certainly not. 

8197. You only paid that list you have handed in ? 
—That is all. 

8198. Tie up those papers, and put your name on 
the outside, because they may be useful to us.—In 
the account you have there is a man entered of the 
name of Trett; that is an error; he was. not on, and 
was not paid. Barham was on, and was paid. 

8199. Barham’s name is not there ?—Barham and 
Trett are both on the list, but one is on by mistake. 
Here are sundry letters which came from the com- 
mittee rooms, with cards and, so on. 
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8200. (Mr..Howard.) Were you one of the divi- 
sional managers at the last election >—Yes. 

8201. On the Conservative side ?—On the Conser- 
vative side. j 

8202. Who was the ward manager?—Mr. John 
Cross. 

8203. Were you engaged from the first to the last 
of the election ?—From first to last. 

8204. Who engaged you ?——Mr. Cross. 

8205. Did you get your instructions from him ?— 
The first instructions I got from him. 

8206, And your other instructions from Mr, Gil- 
bert ?—And my other instructions from Mr. Gilbert. 

8207. Which was your division?—The extreme 
north division. 

8208. What is the number of it ?—I think there is 
a mistake in the number of the division. I think 
that, instead of being part of No. 5, it ought to be 
part of No. 4, I think my division was called No. 5. 

8209. What was the voting power ?—About 1,200. 

8210. Had you been ward manager at any previous 
election ?—I volunteered in 1874. 

8211. And acted?—And acted in the committee 
room. 

8212. In the same division ?—In the same division. 

8213. Who was ward manager over you? — Mr. 
Cross. 

_ $214. So that you had an opportunity of knowing 
what would be wanted to carry on the business there, 
properly ?—Yes. 

8215. What instructions did you receive from Mr. 
Cross, or Mr. Gilbert, as to the assistance you were to 
get ?—I received instructions from Mr. Gilbert not to 
exceed 13 or 14 messengers. 


8216. How many altogether for the first day ?— 
That I was not to exceed that number altogether. 

8217. When did he give you the instructions ?—On 
the Monday morning; I had only seen Mr. Cross 
previously. 

8218. Did you suggest to Mr. Gilbert how many 
you would want ?—No. 

8219. Did you ever suggest to him, or to Mr. Cross, 
throughout the election, how many you would want? 
—Certainly not. 

8220, Did you consider.you were at liberty to 
put on as many as, in your judgment, were necessary, 
after you saw Mr. Gilbert ?—After I saw Mr. Gilbert 
I acted under his instructions, and he told me not to 
employ any more men. 

8221. On the whole, how many men did you 
employ ?—Four clerks, and I think about 15 or 16 
messengers and doorkeepers. 

8222. On the Monday how many messengers did 
you put on ?—I think about seven or eight. 

8223. Run through Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday.—Thursday and Friday I received 
instructions to put on a great many more. On the 
Tuesday night I had perhaps exceeded my number by 
one. 

8224. You did not want them all?—lIt is a large 
district, and I did not think I had many more than I 
wanted. I wanted a doorkeeper as much as any- 
thing. 

8225. Had you as many in 1874?—In 1874 the 
whole of the work was done at the “ Robin Hood ;” 
it was not divided so much as in 1875. 

8226. How many fewer men do you think you 
could have done with ?—-Perhaps one or two less, 
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8227. You knew that the putting-on system had 
eens in the election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

8228. I suppose you got an early scent in 1875 
that the election would be conducted in the same 
way ?—TI thought the election of 1875 would be 
carried on in the same way as in 1874. 

8229. You thought that if it was done on one side, 
the other would have to follow suit ?—Yes. 

8230. Did you not put on an unnecessary number 
of messengers for the purpose of getting their votes ? 
—Cer tainly. 

8231. And I suppose you have pretty good reason 
to think that you caught some votes by it ?—I have 
not the least doubt about that. 

8232. I suppose you knew, at the time, that that 
was, if not a corrupt practice which would avoid the 
election, at least an illegal practice subjecting the per- 
sons to prosecution ?—I hardly thought much of it 
at the time, but I thought of it afterwards. 

8233. What was the punishment you thought a per- 
son would be liable to who was paid as a messenger ? 
—lI believe I knew that he was subject to punishment. 

8234, Some sort of criminal punishment ?—Some 
sort of criminal punishment, but what it was I did 
not know,-not being a solicitor. 

8235. Did you ask the men whether they were 
voters ?—No. 

8236. You avoided that ?—I did not avoid it, but 
if I wanted the men I. put them on. 

8237. You avoided it ?—I suppose I did. 

8238. You were! paying the men, I will not say 
with the intention that they should commit a mis- 
demeanour, but knowing that there were ten chances 
to one they would ?>—My instruction on the Thursday 


-was to employ men to protect my own committee- 


room and my own canvassers; and when I put those 
men on on Thursday I did not understand whether 
they were voters or not. I protected my own com- 
mittee-room and my own district. 

8239. What did you pay them ?—Some were paid 
for one day, and some for two days. 

8240. How much ?—Ss. and 7s. 6d., and some were 
paid as much as 10s., according to whatever work they 
did. 

8241. Had you any special messengers ?—Yes. 

8242. How many ?—Thirty. 

8243. Altogether, with special messengers and 
ordinary messengers, how many had you ?—Do you 
mean on the Thursday and Friday ? 

8244. Yes.—I should say over 200. 

8245. I suppose you would call that a tolerable 
dose ?—Yes, a very large dose. 

8246. Had you increased the staff of clerks ?—No. 

8247. Had they remained stationary ?—Yes. 

8248. Did you inform Mr. Cross of the fact that 
you had put this large number on ?—No. 

8249. You took it upon yourself?—TI took my 
orders from Mr. Gilberts 

8250. He has told us that he gave you an unlimited 
order, and you acted upon it 2T acted upon it. 

8251. When were they paid ?—I paid a ies many 
of them on the Friday night. 

8252. Where ?—At the “ Perseverance Tavern.” 

8253. In whose presence ?-—In the presence of 
Mr. Rushmore, and, I think, Mr. Dyball. 

8254. Do you remember what amount of money 
was paid for messengers and special messengers, 
altogether ?—I do not. I think you have the list of 
special messengers. 

8255. Did you find out, at the time, or afterwards, 
how many of those were voters ?—Certainly not. 

8256. Do you know now ?—No, I have no idea. 
I know I employed’ a great many men on the 

Thursday. 

8257. Do you are anything of the employment, 
in the same way, by the Liberals in your division ?— 
Merely hearsay, that they had employed close upoe 
200 or 800 messengers altogether. 

8258. And you followed suit ?—T followed suit. ” 

8259. Did you hear, before you put on this number 
of men, that the Liberals had already done it p—Yes. 
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8260. Was that your reason for doing it ?—It was 
the great reason for doing it, to counteract what they 
had ‘done. 

8261. Did you hear the same with reference to 
other wards or divisions ?—I never left my ward the 
whole day. 

8262. Was it your belief that the Liberals began 
the messenger trick, or not >—I should say certainly 
they did. 

$963, They have stated that they followed your 
example ; but you exchange the compliment.—Yes ; 
I think we had to follow their example. 

8264. Was there any taking of voters up to the poll 
at your committee room ?—From the district, but not 
to the committee room. 

8265. In vehicles >—Yes. 

8266. Hired by whom ?—J, think the principal 
vehicle was lent to me by Mr. Barber. 

8267. Was that paid for >—No. 

8268. Did you hire any vehicles ?—Yes, one. 

8269. Did you pay for it ?—Yes. 

8270. Did you return the expense to ivout ward 
manager ?—I think so. 

8271. And were you repaid it hab was -repaid it, I 
believe, but I will not be certain, 

8272. Do you. know. whether’ the ‘Likierals took 
many voters up to the poll, in cabs ?—A great many ; 
not only in cabs, but there was a man who has ‘a coal 
cart and a pony, and he was employed. 

8273. They were not particular as to the vehicles, 
‘as long as they caught a voter ?—So ileng as they got 
his vote. 

8274. How many vehicles:do you scpasie you saw 
used on either side P—A very large number on both 
sides. 

8275. There is-no doubt, I suppose, that in the 
city on the polling day, there was a very large em- 
ployment of cabs to take voters to the poll ?—Very 
large. They employed the cabs for the votes more 
than for taking the voters. That is the most colour- 
able employment. 

8276. You had two objécts; in the first lace to 
induce the voter to go to the poll by giving hima 
ride, and secondly, you would get the vote of the man 
who owned the carriage P—Yes. 

8277. It was a double gun ?— Yes. 

8278. It succeeded, as a general rule, I suppose ?>— 
It had been carried on to a great extent for some 
years in Norwich. 

8279. You are aware that it is‘an illegal pratiite i 4 
— Yes. 

8280. Forbidden by the statute ?—I should say sO, 
from my knowledge of the law. 

8281. Was it practised much in 1874 ?—To the 
same extent, I should say, as in the year 1875. 

8282. And the messenger trick was practised + — 
Much about the same thing. 

, 8283. Do you carry your recollection back, as 
eeare the messenger trick, further than 1874 ?— 

0. ely msct f E - 

8284. Was it practised in 1870 and 1871 ?—I 
should hardly carry my memory back as far as that ; 
but in 1870 and 1871, in the contest between Mr. 
Tillett and Mr. Huddleston, I fancy there was some 
arrangement between the parties that there should be 
no cabs or vans employed ; and, if my memory ¢arries 
me back, the Conservatives employed no cabs or any- 
thing of the sort, but a great many were ° employed 
on the Liberal side. 

8285. Was that in 1870 or 1871 ?—I will not tax 
my memory as to the exact year, but I believe that 
was at the election of Mr.- melons and Mr. 
Tillett. 

8286. That was in 1870 ?—It was a eine fight. 

8287. I suppose. I may ‘assume that” these 200 
messengers had very little to do? 7. Some iad. 

8288. How much ?— Some had ‘to. protect the 
polling places on Friday, je some were a the ve Robin 


" Hood.” 


8289. The bulk of- isi PMA of thom; if ‘they 
had been wanted, would have been ‘called for. /°°” 
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8290. But'they never were ?— What were not 
wanted were not called for. 

8291, A‘ great many messengers were put on to 
secure’ their votes ?—Many were called on’ and did 
some work. 

- 8292. What, in your opinion, would be the number 
of men necessary to perform the work for them to 
do in a businesslike way, without any ‘colourable 
employment ?—-Any manager who had the interest of 
the candidate at ‘heart could carry it on with eight 
or nine messengers and doorkeepers, and four clerks ; 
but in our district we had everything to do. ‘We had 
the circulars to fold in envelopes and the street lists 
to make out. 

8293. Four or'five clerks, you think, would be 
sufficient ?—Four clerks; and I should reckon about 
nine messengers and door-keepers. ie 

8294, Then a staff of 20 would be abundant ?— 
Abundant ; and you could not find work for them, 

8295. You'must have' been rather pressed .to fihd 
work for 200 ?—Yes, I was, I can assure you. 

8296. I do not know whether you heard of any 
other form of bribery being practised at the election of 
1875 ?—I merely heard of treating at Whitmore’s. 

8297. On which side is he ?—On the Liberal side. 

8298. Do you think’there was much of that ?—Mr. 
Hickling came and told me there was some treating 
going on at the “Crocodile.” He said that when he 
had given his vote he was treated with some cigars 
and. ale. : 

8299. Did you hear of anything else ?—Intimida- 
tion. . 

8300. Did you suffer from intimidation ?—I was 
manager of the “Perseverance Tavern,” and I was at 
the “ Robin’ Hood ;” about half-past two or three I 
was sent for to say there was a terrific row at the 
‘Perseverance Tavern.” I went up, and the person 
I met was Gilmore, and another man ‘named Codd. 
With a very nice expression Codd used to me, he said, 
“J have shut up one of your cribs;” I suppose he 
meant a committee room. 

8801. Is Gilmore the man of whom Mr. Cross 
spoke in his evidence >—The same. 

8302. Did he say where ?—They came from the 
“‘ Perseverance Tavern ;” they were close to the “ Per- 
severance,” I had to go the back way to get into the 
committee room, because the house was shut up. 

8303. Was it a large crowd ?—Very large. 

8304. Disorderly ?—Disorderly. 

8305. Violent?—There is no doubt about it; but 
the landlord is a respectable man, and probably you 
will have his evidence. 

‘8306. So far as you saw ?—It was nearly over 
when I got there. 

‘8307. Were they armed with sticks?—Yes; and 
long white placards in their hats. 

8308. You went to the “ Perseverance ?”—I was 
sent for. » sit ‘ 

8309. ‘Did you see the landlord ?—Yes. 

8310. Did you hear an account from him ?—He 
said theré' was a terrific row, and some of my mes- 
sengers said they must have a lot more assistance. I 
thought the row was over, and the landlord said as 
soon as they got out he shut the door; and they had 
a free fight outside. 

8311. Did they threaten’ to injure’ the house or 
persons in it >—I was not in the house. 

8312. From what you have’ heard ?—JI- asked 
Riches. 

8313. Did anyone lead the roughs ?—I was: told 
Mr. Womersley, junior, did. 

8314. Did you see him there ?—No, I saw him 
directly afterwards at the polling place. 

8315. Did they pay you a visit ?>—That was at my 
committee room. 

8316. The “ Robin Hood ?’—I placed men there to 
prevent it; there is a garden into that. committee room, 
and they went into the garden. I told them that they 
were on private’ property, but if they went into the 
road they might talk'as long as they liked. They 
saw perhaps that the staff was too strong for them, 
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and withdrew from the garden and went into the 
road. 

8317. Was there any obstruction of voters at the 
poll ?—There was a great deal of obstruction and 
shoving, and that sort of thing. If I am not mistaken, 
there was a note sent to the chief constable and he 
sent some policemen down. 

8318. Was there any assemblage of roughs or dis- 
orderly persons, on the Conservative side? — No, 
certainly not. 

8319. You saw none ?—I saw none. 

8320. You heard of none ?—I heard of none. 

8321. In any other part of the city ?—I never left 
my ward, and teck no interest in other wards. 

8322. Your accounts were returned, I suppose, to 
Mr. Gilbert ?—Yes. 

8323. Did you supply vouchers ?—I showed Mr. 
Gilbert the money I paid. 

8324. Did you give him any vouchers -—No. 

8325. Why not ?—I showed my papers, and he was 
perfectly satisfied. 

8326. What papers ?—The money I paid to the men. 

8327. Did they sign a book or a list —No. 

8328. Had you vouchers for stationery or any other 
goods of that sort supplied >—I think you have it in 
Mr. Cross’s account. 

8329. Did Mr. Gilbert go through the accounts? 
—With Mr. Cross. 

8329a. You were all three together ?—No, I was 
not there. 

8330. Did Mr. Gilbert make any statement about 
the large amount paid to messengers, or did he pass it 
over ?—He said, “ You have had a great deal to put 
“ up with, but here is a large amount for men em- 
“ ployed.” I said I did the best I could for my party. 

8331. That was the English of it >—Yes. 

8332, Have youany doubt that this messenger trick 
was very extensively practised at the election of 1874? 
—On both sides, I should say, very extensively. 

8333. Was there any other form of bribery worth 
talking about at that election?—No; I think there 
was no other system of bribing carried on. 

8334. Have you been connected with municipal 
contests ?— Yes. 

8335. From what point of view?—As a volunteer 
from our association. 

8336. When was the last political fight that you had 
with the municipals ?—In November, 1874, 

8337. Was the messenger trick resorted to there — 
Very extensively on the other side. 

8338. Did they begin it ?—They began it, and we 
followed it; they had very venal men in the ward. 
We did not pay asoul; we carried it on on the voluntary 
principle. 

8339. You did not employ messengers on the Con- 
servative side ?>—Not so far as I know. 

8340. Was that a peaceable contest ?—It was a 
peaceable contest; we polled the same number, 1,400, 
as returned Stafford and Steward, and we polled the 
same strength in 1874; but we were outvoted to the 
extent of 400 or 500 by these venal voters. 

8341. Is it your opinion that municipal contests are 
conducted upon a political basis, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing parliamentary voters >—Yes, they. influence 
a very great deal the parliamentary contests. 

8342. You think they do ?—Yes. 

8343. And are conducted for that very purpose ?— 
Yes, to a very great extent, I should say. 

8344. Was the board trick practised in 1875 ?— 
Very much in 1874 and 1875 on the other side. 

8345. Did you hear it was very extensively prac- 
tised in 1875 ?—In my own district it was. 

8346. Were the boards nailed up against the houses, 
or were they put outside the doors ?—Outside the 
doors of small cottages and shops, or anywhere where 
they would put them by being paid for them. 

8347. Did that prevail to a large extent ?—Yes; I 
think in one street we counted 45 or 46. I gave a 
return of the boards to Mr. Gilbert. 

8348. What was the length of the street >—I should 
think 300 or 400 yards. 
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8349, Did you see any other streets with boards ?— 
Yes, a great many ; some more and some less. 

8350. Your impression was, and is, that people 
were paid for exhibiting them ?>—My idea is that they 
were paid. 

8351. Judging by the information you have upon 
that subject, do you think that there has been a system 
adopted here ?----I believe to a very great extent. 

8352. For catching voters ?>—By that system. 

8353. Is there any other form of bribery that you 
know anything about ?—Not any, only the employment 
of voters. 

8354. The employment of messengers, board tricks, 
and vehicles ?—That is it. I donot think there is any 
other system that ever came to my knowledge, except 
the case of treating I mentioned, but-that I cannot 
vouch for myself. J have given the name of the man 
who told me. 

83855. The other three are tricks which are very 
generally resorted to?—Yes, and they influence a 
great many voters. 

8356. If well practised >—Yes, throughout the 
whole of the venal parts of the city. 

8357. Which are the most venal parts /—The seventh 
and eighth wards. 

8358. I suppose you have always lived here ?—For 
34 years. 

8359. You know the city pretty well ?—Yes, I know 
the city very well. I should think that the seventh and 
eighth wards are the most venal, and there is a large 
number in the third ward. 

8360. That ward has a bad reputation, has it not ? 
—No, it generally has a very good reputation. 

8361. As bad as the seventh and eighth ?—The 


seventh and eighth are the most venal wards. 


8362. Do you agree with what has been said, that 
there is a considerable number of people, some 3,000 
or 4,000, open to these corrupt influences ?—I should 
think quite that. 

8363. Are they always open to such influences 
directly the election comes on ?—They take it for 
granted that they will be employed, and they come 
to ask for employment. 

8364. What is to be done about that?—It has 
crossed my mind that the only thing that I can see to 
stop it would be for the two agents to meet and consider 
what they want for each district for messengers—say 
180 or 140, which I think would carry on the city, 
and they should be voters selected by the sheriff upon 
the order of the agents. It would free the candidate, 
because each side would counterbalance the other, and 
if anyone were employed he should be prosecuted by 
the sheriff for malpractice. I think it would even- 
tually stop all corruption ; and I should do away with 
committee rooms and cabs. 

8365. The candidates would issue advertisements 
and address public meetings ?—Yes ; and processions 
are more useful for getting votes than anything else 
that could be carried on. I would do away with pro- 
cessions and make the candidates responsible for those. 

8366. Taking the law as it stands, supposing an 
election happened in a month’s time, should you be 
sanguine enough to suppose that it would be con- 
ducted upon pure principles ?—I think, after this, you 
would not get an agent to go in for malpractices. 

8367. Do you think you would get any sub-agents 
to do it “ under the rose” ?—Strong partisan feeling I 
would not speak for. 

8368. You answer for yourself ?—Yes. 

8369. You would not do it ?—I would not do it. 

8370. Do you promise that ?—Yes. 

8371. Do you think you would keep your promise ? 
—I should try at any rate. 

8372. It seems a difficult position. We have here 
almost universal testimony of corruption of a class of 
the population, amounting to nearly 4,000 ?—-I should 
think quite 4,000. 

8373. And apparently in some quarters of the city 
you have some well-directed corrupt influences to 

bring to bear upon them, How are you to get rid of 
that as the law now stands ?—I cannot say as the 
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law stands at present. 
venting it. 

8374. Do you think that, until the Legislature inter- 
feres, Norwich is in a helpless condition ?—I should 
certainly say so. 

8375. Have you any other information to give us 
about the things done or talked about at the elections 
of 1874 and 1875, on either side ?—We have had to 
put up with the same intimidation in 1874 and 1875. 

8376. Is it true that in 1874 Mr. Womersley, junior, 
led a crowd of roughs ?—Yes, I can speak to that. 
I saw him myself in 1874. 

8377. Where ?—Just against the “ Robin Hood ;” 
they came marching up the road. 

8378. He was “leading the roughs oo He: came 
marching in front of them, and they came with 
short sticks in their hands and short pipes in their 
mouths. They came from the “Fountain,” in St. 
Benedict’s. 

Q 8379. Is Mr. Womersley, junior, a voter >—I do not 
now. 

6380. Is he the son of the gentleman who represents 
Mr. Colman ?—He is. 

8381. There is no doubt about this?—-Not the least 
doubt about it whatever. 

8382: Has the attention of any of the authorities 
been called to that sort of thing ?—I phould hardly 
think so. 

8383. Why not ?—I do not know, When you see 
a crowd at election time you have to take care of 
yourself when anything serious takes place. 

8384. If it is peaceably done; but when you meet 
60 or 70 roughs, led by a person who ought to know 
better, that is a matter which ought to be taken public 
notice of ?—It never was taken public notice of, to my 
knowledge. 

8385. And the practice was repeated at the last 
election >—I can speak to that in 1874, 

8386. And it was repeated at the last election P— 
Yes, it was. 

8387. Is it true that there was a crowd of roughs 
on the Conservative side in 1875 ?—I never saw one. 

8388. Did you ever hear of it?—Not until this 
Commission sat. I have read of it. 

8389. You had not heard of it before >—No. 

8390. Were they in any parts of the city during the 
election ?—No, 

8391. Was any charge against any of these men 
brought before the magistrates after the election was 
over pie think not. 

8392. Do you believe that the heads of the parties 
here are, so far as they are concerned, desirous of con- 
ducting elections on pure principles al believe both 
sides are. 

8393. Do you believe that the responsible agents 
are desirous of it ?—Yes. 

8394. Then where do you think the first wrong- 
doing begins >—Among the strong partisans. 

‘- 8395. Who are they ?—I can hardly say who they 
are. 

8396. It must begin somewhere ?—It must begin 
somewhere. 

8397. You do not think: it begins with the three 
or four heads of the parties ?—No. 

8398, You exclude the candidates and, the prin- 
cipal supporters, and you come down by degrees to 
the principal agents. Do you think they are respon- 
sible ?—I can hardly go so far as to say they are 
not responsible, because where one side begins it the 
other follows. 

8399. Where does it begin; it does not begin with ° 
the candidates >—No. 

8400. Or with the gentlemen in the city who lead 
the respective parties P—No. 

8401. Then it must begin somewhere. What is the 
next grade ?—I should think the strong partisans 
would “take it up and carry it out. 

8402. In what rank of society ?—Some of the 
most respectable tradesmen we have in the city. 

8408. Your idea is that the agents na. be too 
easily spotted and made responsible in case of dis- 


You have no means of pre- 
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covery, and that it had better be left to take its 
chance amongst the active partisans in the city ’—That 
is my humble opinion. 

8404. What do you say to the ward agents ?—I 
think they have a very great deal to do with the 
corrupt practices. 

8405. And the division agents ?—And the division 

agents. : 

8406. Of whom you are a representative >—Yes. 

8407. You think that they are not free from blame ? 

-—Certainly not. 

8408. Have you any doubt that there is a well 
understood and well organized system of corruption 
on both sides >—Yes. 

8409. And you are perfectly convinced that, until 
the law is altered to accommodate Norwich, there is 
not much prospect of any bettering of the case 2—No, 
I do not think there is any chance of bettering the 
case unless something is done to alter the law. 

8410. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many of the 200 
messengers were voters ?—I should say a great many 
of them. I could not say how many, but perhaps 

half of them, 

8411. Can you give the address of the messengers, 
or the number on the register ?—-If you will allow me 
a day I could send to the secretary the address of a 
great many of them. 

8412. How many venal voters do you say there are in 
the seventh and eighth wards ?—I do not know. I think 
in the fifth ward we have close upon 500 venal voters. 

8413. (Mr. Goldney.) Out of how many ?—The 
voting power in the north ward is about 3,700. 

8414. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Then it is about one-sixth 
of the whole ?—Yes. 

8415. It is a respectable ward ?—One part of it. 
I consider there would be that number of venal voters 
in the third ward. { 

8416. As a rule it is a Conservative ward, is it 
not?—AIt is not strong Conservative, but nearly 
equally balanced ; I think the Conservatives can never 
command more than a small majority at any municipal 
election. We have had no means, under the ballot, of 
discovering the strength of the parties. In the muni- 
cipal elections the Liberals do not succeed except 
when they resort to this illegal practice. 

8417. (Mr. Howard.) When is that?—I think in 
1872 and 1873 they fought the election as pure as we 
fought it. 

8418. Did you fight it pure 7—Yes; we never em- 
ployed a single voter. [donot think we employed a 
bill-sticker. In 1874 they beat us by about 430, and 
I think they employed then almost every venal voter 
in the ward. 

8419. Purity did not then succeed ?—Certainly not. 

8420. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you considered how 
that might be checked ?—Only by what I have told 
your Chief Commissioner. 

8421. If the law were rigidly enforced against 
those who bribe as well as against those who are 
bribed, would that have any effect /—Yes; you would 
not find any agents or private partisans running the 
risk of being. imprisoned. 
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8422. Is it not open to any person in the city to 
put the law in force ?—I am not aware. 

8423. (Mr. Howard.) You might find that profit- 
able reading when an election is coming on ?—I have 
never read the Act. I have not had any reason to 
do so. 

8424, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) A little fortune might be 
made by bringing actions against 3,000 or 4,000 
bribees and obtaining 100J. penalty ?—But the law is 
expensive to put in force against bribers or bribees. 
That is where the law defeats itself. In 1874 we 
could have raised 100/. among the working men to 
enter a petition, but the law says you must place 
5004., and that was beyond our means. 

8425. I am speaking of the action for penalties ?..-- 
I should say gentlemen have that feeling to one another 
in the city that there is hardly one man who would like 
to prosecute his neighbour. I should not like to do it 
myself to a neighbour, if I knew he had employed 
voters. 

8426. They are all tarred with the same brush ?— 
I suppose that is about the case. 

8427. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know of any pay- 
ments being made in your division beyond those 
returned in the account ?—No. 

8428. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say that the Liberals 
carried voters in coal carts ?—I believe one man who 
had a coal cart was employed. 

8429. But the Conservatives did not take any voters 
in coal carts ?—I did not see any. I should think the 
party would not be employed to bring up voters, but 
would be employed for his vote. 

8430. 1t would not please the vanity of an elector 
to be carried in a coal cart ?—I should not think it 
would. 

8431. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know of any pay- 
ments being made-besides those appearing in the 
account >—No. 

8432. On either side ?—On either side. 

8433. You think that all the messengers who were 
put on have been returned in the two accounts ?— 
Certainly on our side every farthing that was spent 
went through my hands. 

8434. So far as you know, the accounts on the other 
side include all the expenses ?— All the expenses. 

8485. Where did you get your vehicles from ?— 
Mr. Barber lent me a waggonette and pair of horses, 
and I have a business trap of my own. I had one or 
two sent me, but where they came from I do not 
know. 

8436. You did not pay for any ?—I paid for one I 
employed myself. 

8437. Did you charge for that ?—I am not certain 
whether I did or not. . 

8438. What did you pay for it >—1/. 

8439, What did you pay to Mr, Barber >—He was 
not paid; he is a large merchant; his waggonette 
was sent down to me at the “ Perseverance.” 

8440. Who drove the one you paid for?—I drove 
myself the greater part of the day when I wanted it. 


The proceedings were adjourned for half an hour. 


Mr. Freperick Tuomas Kerry sworn and examined. 


8441. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a solicitor ?—I am. 

8442. Were you the representative of the sheriff ?— 
In 1874. 

8443. Do you produce the sheriff’s accounts on the 
election of 1874 ?—I do. 


8444. Are they all here >—They are all here. 

8445, Have you given them to the secretary ?—I 
have given them to the secretary. 

8446. Will you leave them with him for the purpose 
of this inquiry ?—Certainly. 


Mr. Grorce Epwarp Brock sworn and examined. 


8447. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you by pro- 
fession >—Attorney’s clerk. 

8448. To what attorney ?—Messrs. Taylor and 
Sons, of this city. 


N. 


8449. How long have you been with them ?—I 
have been with them 18 years. 

8450. Have you been apprenticed to them ?—I was 
apprenticed to them. 
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8451. Were you articled ?—I was only apprenticed, 
I was not articled ; I was apprenticed as an attorney’s 
clerk. 

8452. Were you the Liberal manager of the third 
ward at the last election ?—Yes, and I was assisted in 
the management by Mr. Beeston. . 

8453. What was Mr. Beeston ?—He is an attorney’s 
clerk ; clerk to Mr. William Tillett. 

8454. Is he about the same age as yourself ?—About 
that. 

8455. Have you had much experience in election 
matters ?—I may say I have had some experience. 

8456. How long ?—The office I am in were 
formerly Liberal agents for the county, and therefore 
I was naturally brought into it for many years; they 
are not now. But my experience in Norwich elections 
is only a year or two; 1 may have been a clerk in 
some polling booth or something of that kind, but not 
an active part until the last two or three years. 

8457. What is the voting power of the third ward ? 
—In the third ward there are nearly 4,500 voters; of 
course there would be 200 or 300 to come off that for 
deads and doubles, and so on. May I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that the third ward is an: immense 
district; a more extensive district both as regards 
area, population, and voting power than any other 
district in Norwich, and I was the manager of the 
entire district. 

8458. You were the only manager for the entire 
district ?—I was the only manager, with an assistant. 

8459. The Conservatives, I see, had four managers ? 
—Divisional managers, 1 understand from the 
evidence. 

8460. What was the net voting power ?—The net 
voting power would bea trifle under 4,000 ; the gross 
was something like 4,400. 

8461. We have heard from another witness that 
about 10 per cent. would be the proper deduction for 
double entries and deaths ?—Yes, 1 would not con- 
tradict, that; I should think that was about it as far 
as | know; I am not much acquainted with registra- 
tion matters. 

8462. When were you last appointed ?—On the 
last election. 

8463. Yes ?—Mr. Stevens asked, almost as a matter 
of course, whether I should assist, about a week before 
the election ; 1 think it was on the Friday. 

8464. How many messengers did you employ on 
the Friday ?/—There were none on the Friday, because 
we did not open our committee-rooms until the 
Monday ; that would be when the employment was. 

8465. Your first employment of messengers was 
on the Monday morning ?>—Yes. 

8466. How many messengers did you employ ?— 
Ido not. think there were more than 12; I did not 
confine myself to one, but I do not believe there were 
more than 12. 

8467. How many clerks?—I cannot tell you how 
many clerks were employed from day to day, but 
there were a total of about 20; but they were 
employed from day to day, and in the evening, and as 
clerks in charge of some of the branch committee- 
rooms; you have the list, | have my copy here. : 

8468. Did you employ detectives ?—There were 
four or five persons who were employed as detectives 
or watchers, or whatever you may term them. I have 
the return here. : 

8469. This is the return you make ?—One of them 
appears to have been employed for one day; the others 
were employed, I dare say, the whole week. 

8470. Were they voters ?—I have no knowledge of 
them; 1 should think as they were grown-up men 
that they were voters. 

8471. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ask them ?—No. 
All I know is, that Neal, the head of them, is a voter; 
he resides just on the borders of the third ward in the 
second ward. 

8472. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You call them detectives ; 
have they been in the police?—No. I do not know 
why they are called detectives ; watchers we generally 
call them, 
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8473. When did you begin to employ detectives ?— 
I think I hada direction to do something of that so1 
as soon as Mr. ‘Tillett was prominently before th 
electors; I should say that would probably be th 
Saturday before. 

8474. Was that the Saturday before the Monday?— 
Yes. 

8475. Then we go on now, if you please, to the mes 
sengers. How many committee rooms had you unde 
you ?—I should think there were a total of about 10. 

8476. The cost would be for those 382. 14s. ?- 
Whatever is entered there is thé figure, I dare say 
that is what I paid for them. 

8477. How many messengers did you employ o 
the Tuesday?—I believe that I arranged for abou 
50 more on the Tuesday, and I hope to give the Com 
missioners a satisfactory reason for all that. 

8478. On the Wednesday ?—On the Wednesda 
I should think there were 20 more. | 

8479. That would be 80 >—Something like that. 

8480. On the Thursday ?—On the Thursday I shoul 
think probably nearly 20 more. 

8481. That would be 100 ?—That is about it. 

8482. On the Friday ?—There were none actuall 
engaged on the Friday, but on the Thursday I con 
sidered that we wanted a few more as messenger 
because some of the other committee rooms had reall 
no messengers, and I believe on the Thursday I se 
on some six or eight for the’ election day, and that i 
all. There were no others engaged after that. 

8483. Altogether you had about 100 messengers ?— 
I will give you the exact number, I have the exac 
number here ; you have a copy of this list I have n 
doubt; the exact number of messengers was 115 
then there were those detectives or watchers; th 
detectives will all come in, perhaps, under the head c 
messengers, but they were messengers proper. The: 
there were the detectives outside, and independent 
that, there were two bill posters who did nothing bu 
bill post, and there was a special messenger. Th 
other man was a special messenger, a committee roor 
attendant. 

8484, ‘There were two special messengers and tw 
bill posters >—Yes. 

8485. In your judgment were all those peopl 
necessary ‘—In my judgment they were, and [ wi 
tell you why I think so. I considered at the tim 
that I was employing no more and no less tha 
I had fair and proper employment for. My ir 
structions from Mr. Stevens were, I considered, of 
positive character, and they were these: ‘You mus 
not,” he said, “under any circumstances employ 
“ single man more than you really want,” and I dar 
say he repeated these instructions pretty well ever 
day to me during the contest. - On the Thursday, 
may be permitted to mentioned, I had a conyersatio 
with Mr. Stevens, I think it was the Thursda 
evening, and he said, “‘ Well, how do you get on, 
meaning with reference to getting out those votin 
cards and the returns, and soon. I said, “They ar 
“ all gone cut, I believe, very fairly; I believe, upo 
“ the whole, I have had as good a staff of messenge1 
“ as ever I had, and the returns are all being got i 
“with a view to the personation lists.” He saic 
“* How many men have you had?” TI said, “I cann 
** count them up at this minute ; but they are a fe 
“ over 100.” He said, “ Well, you have done ver 
“ well,” meaning he was very glad I had got throug 
the amount of work with that number of men. 

8486. We have heard other managers say he 
that they could manage a ward with 16 or 18 px 
thousand ?—Pardon me, I understood him to say 20, 

8487. One of them said 10, another 16 ?—Yes. 

en But you, I see, had 115 for the 4,000 voters 
—Yes. 

8489. Is not that out of all proportion ?—Certain] 
not. If I had the work to do again—I do not thin 
it likely I shall—in the same amount of time, an 
under similar circumstances, 1 would not attempt - 
under 100 messengers, and { should tell my principa 
whoever he was, that I should want authority fc 
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100. That is always my estimate for the third ward, 
and I do not believe it is possible to do it under. 

8490. In employing those messengers you had. no 
nducement to offer to the voters ?—I say, in answer 
o that question, most distinctly and emphatically, no. 

8491. You were only looking forward to the ne- 
ie persons to do the work?—Most decidedly 

was. 

8492. You did not employ them because they were 
voters ?—I did not, for this reason. i had to carry 
ut Mr. Stevens’s instructions. We had a conversation 
vhether we were to employ voters or not, and he 
aid, “In the first place it is impossible to conduct an 
‘ election unless we have voters.” I said, “Am. I to 
‘ employ voters, or not.” He said “The law is this, 
‘ if you employ a voter honestly, and give him. proper 
‘ employment, that is perfec y legitimate,” and upon 
hat understanding I went in’ » the ward. 


8493. You are of opinion at you gave them only 
plied with the law ?— 


oper employment, and col 
Jertainly, with what, 1 und stood to be the law at 
hat time. } 

8494, Were you aware ¢ 
hat was prevailing at that.¢ 

8495. No treating and ny oribery ?—I have heard 
f no treating or no bribery,’ wi. -one exception. 

8496. No intimidation ?—-I ha e heard of no in- 
imidation whatever, with the exception of this; I 
hink it is rather a trifling case, if I may be allowed 
osay it. lI hear that at the time we were defending 
he seat the only person in the third ward, the only 
Jonservative they could allege intimidation against 
vas Mr. Gilbert’s own. clerk, who lives in the third 
vard. By-the-by, I think his name was entered in 
he particulars as the only person intimidated in the 
hird ward. That was the only charge, I believe. 

8497. Do you mean Mr. Gilbert, the agent of the 
Yonservatives ’—Yes, his clerk. 

8498. Do you mean that his clerk was guilty of 
ntimidation ?—No, they alleged intimidation against 
im—that he was in fact intimidated by somebody 
n the Liberal side. 

8499. What is his name ?— Henry Leest. 

8500. Is there anything of any importance that 
‘ou wish to communicate to the Commissioners upon 
he subject ?—I would like to say this, that I heard 
or the first time, during the time we were getting 
ip the evidence for the defence of the seat, that two 
nen, one of whom by-the-by was my messenger, 
ad broken away from us on the afternoon of the 
lection day about two o’clock, and went with another 
nan named Whitworth to the ‘ Robin Hood.” We 
ad heard rumours of the “ Robin Hood” and 
‘ Perseverance.” 

8501. (Mr. Howard.) What rumours ?—That the 
Yonservatives were setting on men colourably ; I had 
10 idea until I heard the evidence here to day that 
here was that extensive form even on the other side 
n the third ward. I thought the third ward was not 
o bad as the other wards. However these two men, 
, man named Joyce, one of my messengers, and a 
nan named Whitworth, went to the ‘‘ Robin Hood” 
t two o’clock in the afternoon of the polling day, 
vent evidently for the purpose of seeing if they could 
et something for their vote. They saw, as Whitworth 
iimself told me, Amies, who was the petitioner, and 
sked him in fact whether he could not give them a 
lay’s work, and Amies said, “ Well I do not think 
‘ ITcan put you on my list, but I will put you on 
| Drane’s.” I do not know who Drane is, but I 
uppose he is one of the active men in the ward. 
Nhat was said I do not know; evidently Amies 
vent with these two men off to the polling place. 
8502. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I have a brief here before 
ne in which there are several parties who speak of 
cts of bribery alleged to have been done by you. 
\re you George E. Brook, living in Cambridge 
‘treet >—Yes, that is meant for me; it is a little 
ncorrectly spelt. ; 

8503. You are alleged to have bribed William 
fant, of Upper Heigham ; did you do so?—Certainly 


any form of corruption 
ction ?—I was not. 
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not ; they are my messengers; I should think it is 
intended for my messengers. 

8504. I have been looking to ascertain.. There 
are a great many mentioned here as having been 
bribed by you. Was there the slightest foundation 
for the suggestion that you bribed anybody otherwise 
than by employing them as messengers ?—Certainly 
not, distinetly not. 

8505. I do not go through the details. 
to you generally ?-—Certainly not. 

8506. There is no truth at all in the suggestion 
that you ever bribed anybody ?—Not the slightest in 
my life ; L never influenced a voter knowingly in my 
life—never thought of such a thing. 

8507. If there was anything like bribery or con- 
structive -bribery, it was by your employing these 
messengers ?—Exactly so. I have all my papers here. 

8508. You say there was no other form of bribery 
or corruption or intimidation ?—-No; neither do I 
believe there was on the other side. I am speaking 
of our ward. 

8509. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know anything of 
the messenger trick ?—I first heard of the messenger 
trick in the 1874 election ; because it was a common 
rumour that Mr. Huddleston’s election was bought by 
that means. 

8510. It was commonly rumoured that your election 
was bought by that means. They charge that; did 
you not hear that ?—Not as regards 1875. 

8511. I am speaking of 1875. It was rumoured 
that both sides had indulged in that trick ?>—It was 
rumoured that there was a lavish expenditure. 

8512. Mr. Huddleston was not a candidate in 1875? 
—I misunderstood you. 

8513. I was alluding to 1875. Was there a great 
deal of the messenger trick carried on in 1874 ?—I 
should think there was. 

8514, Is there any doubt about it ?—No. 

8515. Mr. Huddleston himself won by it, you 
think ?—I think so. 

8516. What do you think of the Liberals ?—The 
Liberals did not win only as regards one candidate. 

8517. As regards that one ?—Will you allow me to 
explain. I believe Mr. Colman’s election was perfectly 
sure. 

,8518. That is scarcely so much the question as this, 
whether it was in fact effected by the messenger trick ? 
—I should think not. 

8519. Now you do know, do you not, that a great 
number of messengers were employed colourably, at the 
election of 1874, for both parties ?—Yes, certainly. 

8520. Do you not believe that the Liberal election 
was probably as much due to the influence of that 
form of corruption as the Conservative ?—Very likely, 
I will not pretend to say it was not. 

8521. I should think you would almost pretend 
that it was?—Very likely. I will explain my conduct 
about the messengers in 1874 as far as my ward goes. 

8522. Believing that the election of 1874 had been 
subject to corrupt influence on both sides, I suppose 
you approached the election of 1875 in a spirit of 
caution >—Certainly, extreme caution. 

8523. Did Mr. Stevens warn you about it, or did 
you confer with him about it, as to the danger of 
putting on messengers ?—Certainly. 

8524. And was reference made to the election of 
1874 ?—That I will not say. It might or might not 
have been, I do not remember. All I know is that 
my instructions were, as I have before said, of the 
most positive kind not to employ a single man more 
than ] wanted ; they did not intend to run any danger. 

8525. Did you use the post office at all in your 
ward ?—In some few instances we did, but as regards 
the vast body of the voting class, certainly not. 

8526. If I make it out rightly, according to you 
you want about 33 men to the thousand ?—I have not 
extimated it I am sure; that-would be about 25 to the 
thousand. 

8527. It is rather more than that ?—There are 
4000... My estimate is that I would not attempt to 
undertake that ward with less than 100 messengers. 
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38528. Why is it that you want just about double, 
according to the testimony of several persons, for a 
smaller voting power ?—I am only estimating according 
to the work I have to do. 

8529. Your work would not differ from the work 
done by any other ward managers ?—I do not know. 

8530. Unless you choose to do it two or three 
times over ?—The work was not done two or three 
times. 

8531. [ am not suggesting it. Unless you did 
something of that sort, or were very clumsy and un- 
skilful, which I do not think you were, I do not know 
how you could want 33 for the thousand ?—If you ask 
the ward messengers on the other side I think they 
will admit that 100 is not an extravagant estimate for 
that ward; I will not go through the work again 
without that number. 

8532. The Conservatives here have put the third 
ward on rather a lower basis; one says 20 at the 
outside, the other at 16. You are putting it up at 
over 30. Do yot still think you will require that 
number at another election ?—-My positive belief is 
that it would be idle to attempt to do the work with 
less than 100 messengers. 

8533. You can only think that bona fide, if you 
know the men you employed were fairly employed 
during the last election. Do you mean to say they 
were ?—To the best of my belief they were all fully 
employed. 

8534. Do you mean to say that those 100 men, 
whatever they were, were engaged in taking out 
circulars regularly, and a sufficient number to give 
them proper employment ?—Certainly. 

8535. Every day?—With the exception of the 
Monday. I had only 12 messengers on Monday; then 
I had to provide on Tuesday for the immense body of 
circulars that came in. 

8536. Did you ever adopt, what seems to have been 
the practice, of sending one man with the circulars 
and another man to look after him ?—-Certainly not in 
my ward. 

8537. Did you want 100 men for the purpose ?—If 
you look at my list you will find that. 

85388. It has been suggested in many cases that it 
was necessary to send out aman with the man who 
took the circulars to see that he did not put them 
down a grating ?—It was not the case in my ward. 
I do not say that two men would not do to go out on 
such a road as the Dereham Road. 

8539. You sent the men out with large bundles?— 
Yes. 

8540. For the day ?—Yes, for the day. 

8541. Circulars which, if they were diligent, they 
could deliver in an hour ?—I should think it impos- 
sible. 

8542. You employed 100 men, but take 80?—My 
estimate is that there was 60 or 70; say 60 at the 
most, specially engaged in delivering these circulars. , 

8543. Do you mean to say they were all necessary 
for delivering circulars day by day ?—Yes. No 
person can form a conception of the third ward unless 
they personally inspect it. 

8544. I am advised of the voting power in it; I 
know the character of the place. My eyes have not 
been shut since I have been in Norwich r—It is an 
immense district. I should not endeavour to take the 
whole of it again, if I take any. 

8545. Did you have anything to do with it in 1874 ?— 
I was pretty well engaged in the same position as I 
had in 1875. 

8546. How many had you ?—TI cannot tell you. I 
delivered the papers to Mr. Stevens a month after, 
when I rendered an account of the men I paid. 

8547. What is your recollection ?—My recollection 
is that it would bring the messengers up to a great 
many more than the last election. I should say the 
number properly employed would be 120 in 1874; in 
addition to that, a day or two before the election, in 
consequence of, as I believed, something new, to the 
best of my recojlection, there were special circulars 
came to me for the electors which for some purpose 
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or other were rendered necessary in consequence o! 
their not being able to get up cabs. ‘The other side 
bought up the cabs. J daresay my instructions were, 
do not be particular about setting on men ; they must 
goout. I should think that may bring up the number 
of messengers to 150 or 160. 

8548. Are we to understand the 150 or 160 were 
all innocently employed by you to do the real work ot 
the election in 1874 ?—Certainly. 

8549. Were they not employed to some large extent 
with another object ?—I do not believe there was a 
single person put on in 1874 with the intention oi 
catching his vote. I admit that there were a lot put on 
indiscriminately and unnecessarily. 

8550. Believing that out of the lot you might catch 
a vote ?—I do not pretend to justify it. 

8551. What I should have thought was, the example 
would be sure to be followed at the election of 1875. 
Party feeling ran quite as high, and the fight appear: 
to have been quite as stout. Do you not think the 
objects were as nearly corrupt ?—Certainly not. 

8552. Why were you pure in 1875 and impure ir 
1874 ?—Because we took every precaution in 187é 
not to employ a single man we did not want. 

»»8553. That, obviously, is an answer which does not 
apply to all the wards; it might possibly apply t 
yours ?—It does. 

8554. You are aware, are you not, that on the con 
fession of a great many members of your own party 
there has been an excessive, and a very excessive 
employment of messengers at this last election ?—] 
did not understand one of them to say it applied t 
my ward; and if they did, I beg to say I differ ir 
toto from their opinion. 

8555. Where do you think the very excessive em 
ployment was. On the Liberal side ?—I am wholly 
unable to form an opinion on any other estimate thar 
my own; I was never of any other opinion for ai 
election purpose in my life. 

8556. Have you never heard whether the larg 
setting-on was at the election of 1875 ?—No; I do no 
believe I have. There were a large number of mes: 
sengers. They may justify them; they may tell you 
whether they were necessary or unnecessary. I d 
not pretend to be able to say. 

8557. Can you form any idea why you were to bi 
treated as the white swan, and that your war 
was the only one to be excepted from the colourabl 
employment. Your case is that Mr. Stevens gav 
you special instructions day after day ?—Yes. 


8558. Extremely carefully ?—T acted upon them. 


8559. Why was it that so much attention was giver 
to you and your ward, to make it pure ?—-I cannot saj 
that there was special attention given to my ward; | 
should say not. 


8560. It was not pretended that it was said to othe: 
gentlemen ?—I should say at election time I do no 
interfere with any other ward, and I never heard the 
number of messengers until I heard it on the petition 
and I never heard the entire number until I was tol 
on this Commission. 


8561. Do you think those men actually put on wer 
necessary for the work; doing it fairly, as men o 
business P— Perfectly so. 


8562. I suppose your objects were to save th 
pocket of your eandidate. Doing your duty in : 
businesslike way, and doing it well, would you wan 
so many ?—Most certainly; and I am very positive 
about that. I say again, if I had the work, which i 
very likely I shall not, I should take instructions 
but in no case would I attempt to do it in that tim 
without 100 men. I should want a limit of 100 t 
120 ; that has always been my idea of the third ward 
an immense district like that. 


8563. Why have you not employed the post office | 
—That is a question which really Mr. Stevens is mor 
responsible for. 


8564, Have you never considered it >—Yes, ove: 
and over again. 
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8565. What is your conclusion ?—My conclusion is 
this, and it is pretty well known, that the authorities 
will not take an immense number. 

8566. What do you mean by will not take? Do 
you mean that they neglect to deliver ?—No, I believe 
that if they took that immense number of circulars 
they would have to set on a special staff to do it, and 
then I believe in my own district alone there would 
be hundreds come back a day or two after the election, 
saying that they cannot find them. I know that, as a 
matter of fact, when I have attempted to post a few 
outside the city. 

8567. Whose fault is that ?—I believe it is that of 
the post authorities. If the post would deliver it I 
should much rather get rid of it, 

8568. You think there is that fault in the post 
office ?—Certainly. 

8569. In the post system ?—It is clear they cannot 
deliver a large number of circulars; we must deliver 
them ourselves. 

8570. What is the ward in which you think the 
fewest number of messengers need to be employed, 
having regard to the character of the population ?— 
I can hardly tell you. I have not thought anything 
of the question. 

8571. Yours is clearly not one of the fewest ?— 
Certainly not ; mine is the largest. 

8572. I have asked you for your judgment upon it. 
I tell you frankly it strikes me as a large number ?— 
It is a large number, because there is a large amount 
of work to do. 

8573. An immoderately large number ?—Certainly 
not. Any gentleman if he likes may take the third 
ward. 

8574. The Conservatives differ with you ?—If you 
ask them I think they will tell you that 100 is not an 
excessive number. 

8575. Do not assume we have not asked ?-—-I am 
not assuming that. 

8576. We will ask you if it is more agreeable to 
your feelings ; but we have already pressed your men 
distinctly on that, and they have pledged themselves 
on their oath. They are persons to be deemed very 
respectable ?—Certainly they are. 

8577. The employment of 16, says one, would be 
quite enough to meet the voting power. Do you 
think they are in error ?—Most decidedly I think 
they are. I have the highest respect for the judgment 
of those two gentlemen, because [ know them well. 

8578. You rather imply that if we ask them again 
they would alter their statement >—No, I do not think 
they would, but their estimate of 200 for the whole 
city is manifestly below the mark. 

8579. (Mr. Goldney.) How did they do their work, 
—the Conservative agents in that ward?—1l cannot 
say. ; 

8580. You have heard ?—I should think, if Mr. 
Corsbie says his work was well done, it would be, and 
Mr. Cross too. 

8581. Did you hear how many messengers Mr. 
Corsbie employed in 1874, or Mr. Corsbie >—No, I 
did not. 

8582. In 1874 did you notice that Mr. Cross’s 
work was very badly done ?—No, certainly not. 

8583. Could you say that it was pretty well done ? 
—I formed no opinion. 

8584. You know in that election pretty well 
whether your opponents were doing their work badly ? 
—They were doing their work badly, because they set 
on men. 

8585. In 1874 did they neglect their work ?—I 
have no idea. 

8586. Did you think they did any work at all ?—I 
think so. 

8587. Do you know whether they sent circulars 
out P—I should think they must. 

8588. Do you think there is any doubt that they 
did ?—I should think they sent out voting cards; I do 
not know anything about it. . 

8589. You think it would be preposterous to do it 
with 16 in Mr. Cross’s division of 1,000 voters ?—I 
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should think that is the lewest number he could 
attempt it with. 

8590. Then he says he had three more than he 
wanted ?—I did not hear that. 

8591. Then you do not agree with Mr. Cunnington 
at 20 to 1,000 ?— Certainly, I should not doubt Mr. 
Cunnington’s estimate of that, nor Mr. Cross’s. 

8592. You put it half as much again as Mr. Cun- 
nington ?—I do not know what his estimate is. 

8593. ‘Twenty to 1,000 ?—That is the very lowest ; 
I say 25. 

8594. You say 81 to 1,000 ?—No, 25; and that 
would bring me up to 100 in round numbers. 

8595. You have 4,000 electors, as nearly as possible? 
—The net power is as near 4,000 as possible ; the 
gross is more. 

8596. That brings it te 100 ?—Yes, and I do not 
think it is possible for anyone to do the work I had to 
do with less. 

8597. Is there anything in your ward different from 
any of the other wards. Are there a great number of 
small tenements difficult to find out the owners of ?— 
The majority ef the ward are very small occupiers. 

8598. Is it the same as the seventh or eighth ward ? 
—No, certainly not. 

8599. (Mr. Howard.) It is a larger area?—Much 
larger area. 

8600. (Mr. Goldney.) In what way does it differ 
from the seventh and eighth ?—It differs in the class 
of people that live in it. 

8601. As I understand, you have two distinct 
classes in the third ward; a number of well-to-do 
people, and a number of very small tenements ?— 
There are a number of very small tenements, there are 
a number of what I call a middle class, and a number 
of superior ones. 

8602. Do you think, taking it from the 4,000, it is 
a fair average representative of the other wards in 
Norwich ?>—How do you mean? 

8608. Would anything that would apply to your 
4,000 apply as an estimate over the whole of the rest 
of the wards >—No, I do not say that. 

8604. Do your small tenements, and the arrange- 
ment of them, differ from the arrangement of the small 
tenements in the seventh and eighth wards ?—Pro- 
bably not. 

8605. Whatever difficulty you had to encounter 
with your small tenements, they would have to 
encounter with theirsmall tenements in the seventh 
and eighth wards ?—Probably. 

8606. Do you think they were justified in employing 
the number they employed?—They are the best 
judges as to whether circumstances justified, or that 
they required in any way whatever the number that 
they did employ. 

8607. Do you know of any circumstances in the 
seventh and eighth ward that should require them to 
employ double the number you employed ?>—I do not 
know anything of the seventh and eighth ward. 

8608. You must know something of it. Do you 
know of any circumstances that rendered the employ- 
ment of double the number you employed necessary ? 
—It is a very poor class of voters. 

8609. Do you know any circumstances which 
required double the number you have told us?—I 
cannot say. 

8610. Am I to take it you did not know of any 
circumstances ?—I do not know one way or the 
other. 

8611. You have talked of the excessive employment 
of messengers in 1874. Have you any idea what your 
messengers cost in.1874 to the Liberal party ?—No; 
I do not know what the cost was. ‘There were about 
150 or 160, I dare say. ‘ 

8612. I do not mean over your ward, but over the 
election ?—No, I do not. 

8618. You know the other side employed an 
enormous number ?—Yes. 

8614. Perhaps you will be surprised to find that 
you actually paid, according to the sheriffs account, 
30/. more for messengers ?—That would not surprise 
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me. It is very well known that every person that 
renders services, goes with a band or procession, is 
put down under the head of messengers. 

8615. What side was that ?—On our side in the 
1874 election ; Mr. Stevens admitted it. 

8616. It was the case >—No doubt. 

8617. What were they paid for attending meetings? 
—They would get the price of a day or two days 
work. 

8618. You mean they get 3s. 6d. or 7s.?—Yes; 
the fact was, in 1874 the whole thing was very 
extravagant, and there was no proper control over it. 

8619. You, at all events, kept your ward clear of 
that sort of thing; you did not pay anybody for 
going into processions ?—I do not say that; if you 
see my accounts. 

8620. Unfortunately your accounts seem to have 
been destroyed with Mr. Stevens’s papers. Mr. Stevens 
intended to resign, and they are unfortunately destroyed. 
What sort of sum of money did you pay for attending 
meetings and following bands ?—I do not think I 
paid anybody for attending meetings. 

8621. You said just to attend meetings ’—Pro- 
cessions. In 1874 there were numerous processions 
every night. J have no doubt in the world, after the 
election fellows would come, and say “I went round, 
“ and I did this, that, and the other,” and they got 
paid the equivalent for a day’s work. I can remember 
one instance of this sort; a man came and said he 
had made a grand decoration to illuminate the street, 
and he had spent two or three shillings over it. 

8622. (Mr. Howard.) Were they hired to go round? 
—They were not hired, they were told they might go. 

8623. Do you not call that hiring them and paying 


‘fot that election ?—Very much like it; I am not 


justifying it, I am only explaining what I recollect 
of it. 

8624. (Mr. Goldney.) We have heard that you 
had one monster procession at the 1875 election ?— 
I believe there were. 

8625. How many men did you tellin the same way 
to go in your ward ?—Not one. 

8626. How many men were told in other wards? 
—I have not the slightest conception. 

8627.—Have you had any claims for that ?—Not 
one. 

8628. Had you any claims made besides those you 
engaged ?—Not one. 

8629. Where did you pay them ?—Most of them 
at the central committee rooms; the rest IL, sent 
round to, I daresay. 

8630. Did you send a, man naee Wilson round 
to some of them ?—Yes, certainly. I did; he is a 
messenger. 

8631. And you gave him the money to settle with 
them ?—Certainly, I gave him the money to pay each. 

8632. You kept their time ?—Yes. 

8633. How did you keep a check on their time? 
what was the arrangement ?—The custom was to put 
them down on a sheet of paper. 

8634. Did you call a muster roll >—No. 

8635. What time did the messengers come to 
work ?—They would be there at nine in the morning 
to eight in the evening. 

8636. How did you know they were all there at 
nine in the morning ?—I said it would be as well to 
keep an eye on them, because they might slip off. 

8637. You numbered them one, Aa three, to see 
if you had the right number ’—For two or three days 
they were out in ‘the ward with the circulars. 

8638. At nine o’clock they were not all out ?—No, 
they were sitting downstairs. 

8639. At nine o’clock they all arrived >—Yes. 

8640. You knew how many you had; did you 
count them?-—No, I did not call a muster roll or 
anything of that sort. 

8641. If you had 30 or 40 you could not tell 
whether five were absent?—They might have been 
individuals. I have not yet heard of any case. 

8642. You have not yet heard of any. case of 
individuals who merely shewed at breakfast time and 
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disappeared for the rest of the day ?—I haye not 
heard of a case. Ifis possible one or two may have 
given me the slip. If they deceived me I am deceived, 
that is all. 

8643. Did you muster them at dinner time ?—-No. , 

8644. If they appeared in the morning. you gave 
them their work. Did you give thema Bays work 
each ?—Yes. 

8645. You started them off with enough to oceupy 
them all day ?—I should think so.. On. the average 
some of them would finish before the others. 

8646. Do you think that is a better system than 
giving a man four circulars and sending another man 
to read them for him ?—I did not do that. 

8647. Do you think that is a better system than 
sending them off with 150 circulars ?—I never adopted 
that system. 

8648. Do you not think that was a, good eyptem ? 
—Not if a man was honest. 

8649. Did you take steps to see you had honest 
men ?—I took every precaution; here is a bundle of 
recommendations. 

8650. You do not consider it is an economical way, 
if you take proper precautions, or a necessary thing, 
to send two men with four circulars ?—If 1 employed 
one man to look after another it would cost a great 
deal more; I did not do it. 

8651. Had you any reason to suspect your men put 
your circulars down gratings ?—No; I never heard 
of but one case in the third ward, and ‘that was a long 
time ago. 

8652. Were your posting bills attacked >—No, 

8653. You did not think it necessary, when your 
men posted a bill, to leave a man to watch ?—No. 

8654. (Mr. Howard.) Your ward seems to be the 
happy ward. You were in no trouble or anxiety ?— 
The Commissioners will form an opinion. 

8655. (Mr. Goldney.) You cannot help thinking 
they must have had a rough time of it in the seventh 
and eighth wards ?—I cannot form any opinion about it. 

8656. (Mr. Howard.) Did you see anything of the 
board trick ?—Certainly I have heard of it. 

8657. You have heard of it ?—It has been alleged 
against us. 

8658. Gentlemen have spoken of 40 or 50 in one 
street, and 30 or 40. Do you think they were 
deceived in their senses ?—Certainly not. 


8659. Do you think they told us the truth ?There 
were a great many. What I nnderstood these gentle- 
men to say was that wherever a board was = the 
person in the house was paid for it. 

8660. Did you not appreciate my question that’ the 
board trick was practised to a very large extent over 
the city ?—Certainly not. 

8661. There was a vast number of boards P—No 
doubt ; and bills too. 

8662. Do you think they were all put up without 
payment ?—My belief is, the people were only too 
glad to put them up. If they saw a man putting up 
bills they asked for one. 

8663. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose’ each of your 
messengers took care to provide themselves with a 
board ?—I do not know. 

8664. (Mr. Howard.) Did you get demands from 
enthusiastic Liberals ?—People often came and said, 
“ Let us have a bill to put in our window.” 


8665. Boards as well ?—Boards as well. 


8666. (Mr. Goldney.) What became of the boards ? 
—tThey are in store, I believe ; there were a number 
left over from the 1874 clection. 

8667. They were returned ?—I believe the majority 
were ; but very likely some of them stuck to them. 

8668. Did that account for their anxiety to get 
them ?—It might ; I cannot say anything about that. 

8669. (Mr. Howard.) Can you give -us a few names 
of persons who accepted these boards >—No. > 

8670. Why ?—Because I do not know. the least in 
the world where they were put up, no more than I 
know where bills were delivered; I believe in the 
brief delivered there are names. 
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8671. (Mr. Goldney.) The “Queen of Hungary” 
is not in your ward ?—No; the second ward. 

- 8672. Did you know anything of any sham com- 
mittee rooms ?—-Where ? 

8673. Anywhere ?—No. 

8674. On either side ?—No. 

8675. You think those that were called committee 
fooms were used for some such purpose ?—I should 
think so. a 

8676. It has not been brought to your notice at 
the time or since ?—No, not in any way whatever, 
neither side. 

8677. (Mr. Howard.) Did you hear at the time of 
the election how the Conservatives were working your 
ward, whether they were doing it well or not >—The 
reports which I had in that respect were very limited ; 
all the rumours which I had at the time referred 
more to the other portions of the city. . 

8678. Not to your ward ?—Very rarely indéed. I 
heard, of course, on the election day that mén were 
set on. 

8679. Did you think they were doing their work 
well ?—I never heard that they were doing any great 
extent of improper work. 

8680. That they were doing the work of the 
election efficiently ?—We never hear anything about 
what they do, no more than they would hear about 
us. 
8681. (Mr. Goldney.) You did not hear it said 
when your messengers took out circulars, “This is 
“ the first we have had, we have not seen anything of 
“ the other side” ?—No, I think not. 
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8682. The messengers did not come back and say, 
“ ‘They are very slow over there, they do not seem to 
“send any circulars out ” ?—No; I know there were 
people coming in and saying, “Let me have voting 
“ cards.” 

8683. (Mr. Morgan Howard.) Do you not think, 
between both sides, that there ought to have been a 
flood of circulars over the city ?—No doubt there 
was. 

8684. You never heard that there was a flood of 
circulars ?—No. 

8685. A flood of messengers ?—I do not think 
there was a flood of messengers ; certainly not. 

8686. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you hear at all during 
the election or afterwards that any one was paid by 
your party for allowing a board to be exhibited near 
his house ?—I have never heard it. 

8687. Have you the slightest reason to believe 
there was any truth in such a statement if it were 
made ?—Certainly not; I believe it to be entirely 
without the slightest foundation whatever. 

8688. (Mr. Goldney.) What are those papers ?—I 
do not know that they are any use to you, but such 
as they are, you may have them. 

8689, Are there street lists ?—There are a few of 
them ; there is a specimen. The canvassers do not 
always bring them back. There are a few of the 
circulars, a bundle of correspondence, a list of re- 
movals, a list of messengers taking out the cards, and 
a list of 200 or 3800 deads and doubles I had to 
inquire about. 
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8690. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—I am 
managing articled clerk to Mr. J. C. Copeman, 
solicitor, in Norwich, in whose office | have been for 
20 years, and am now passing through my articles. 

8691. Have you been connected with the political 
contests in the city for some time?—For 1874 and 
1875 parliamentary, and for 1872 municipal, and 1874 
municipal, for the fourth ward. 

‘8692. Were you engaged in the 1874 parliamentary 
election ?—I was, in the same capacity as I was in 
1871. 

8693. And in the same ward ?—And in the same 
ward. 

8694. Were you retained by the same principal 
agent ?—Mr. Stevens. 

8695, When were you engaged for the 1875 
election by Mr. Stevens ?—On Saturday he called at 
the office. I might say, perhaps, in starting, that 
although I was the acting manager, Mr. Copeman, in 
whose office I am, was really nominal manager of the 
fourth ward. 

8696., You were the real one, I suppose ?—He took 
no active part, whatever. The whole of the pro- 
ceedings, so far as the committee room to which I 
attended, were conducted by myself, and that was the 
same in 1874. Mr. Stevens called at the office, and 
saw both Mr. Copeman and myself, and Mr. Copeman 
undertook the management, although nominally in the 
same way as he did in 1874, saying to Mr. Stevens, 
‘* Mr. Ladell will have to do the work. I know 
“ nothing about it.” 

8697. You consented ?—I took the oflice. 

, 8698. Did you receive any instructions from Mr. 
Stevens with reference to the election ?—-None what- 
ever, only in a general kind of way; no positive in- 
structions of any kind. 

8699.. You were familiar with the characteristics of 
1874 election; with reference to colourable employ- 
ment ?—I heard that there was no doubt colourable 
employment on both sides. 

. 8700. You entered upon the 1875 election not for- 
getful, of course, of that fact?—It was quite alive in 
my mind that there was no doubt, and I verily believed 
at the time, and I believe so still, that there was 


colourable employment to a certain extent on both 
sides. 

8701. Did you confer with Mr. Stevens upon the 
desirability of guarding against any such thing in the 
1875 election ?—No. 

8702. But did he give you any instructions ?—He 
did not; I had fully made up my mind to be very 
careful what I was about. 

8703. You were not told as to how many messengers 
you were to put on the first day ?—No. 


8704. Or the second day ?—No. 


8705. What did you do on the first day ?—I opened. 
a committee room on the Monday morning, and the 
number of messengers I established on that day was 
four. 

8706. And clerks ?—Four clerks. My clerks were 
employed that day in preparing canvassing books for 
gentlemen who had very kindly undertaken the office 
of canvassing the ward. 


~ 8707. You had four messengers and four clerks p— 
Thad four messengers and four clerks. On that I 
ought perhaps in passing to tell you that in addition 
to the room I employed myself as a committee room 
I had another provisional ‘room in the same ward, 
which was superintended by a Mr. Nichols. 

8708. Did he employ messengers ?—He employed 
some few also. 

8709. And clerks ?—One of the clerks I named as 
four was employed in his committee room, 

8710. Did he go from one to the other ?—No, he 
acted in the committee-room. I had three in my own 
room and he had one. 

8711. On the Tuesday, the second day, how many 
messengers had you?—I established six more, and 
those 10 I kept in my room during the week. 

8712, And no more ?—No more. 

8713. When did you increase them?—On the 
Tuesday. 

8714, Did you not increase them at all up to the 
close of the poll ?—No, I put six more on on the 
Tuesday. Jexpected my circulars up on the Tuesday, 
they came on the Tuesday afternoon, and I found 
that the staff at my own place, and what was appointed 
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at the other committee room in the same ward, was 
quite enough to do the work. 

8715. What was the number of messengers and 
servers ?—I did not know the extreme number until 
after the election. 

8716. What did it turn out to be ?—I heard the 
number 29, but I considered.it 28. 

8717. How many do you consider it too many ?— 
IT should say [ should require 20 actual messengers. 
T will say from 15 to 20. 

8718. Do you not think 15 would be quite enough. 
You know the strength of your voting power in that 
ward, which is very small ?—Yes, something over 
515. 

8719. Less 10 per cent. ?—450. 

8720. Do you not think that 15 would have been 
a very liberal and handsome supply of messengers ?— 
It has been stated that 20 men to a thousand were 
required. Ido not think that would apply to every 
ward. When you come to a small ward with a small 
number you would not necessarily have to reduce 
your men in that proportion. 

8721. That would depend very much, would it not, 
on the character of the ward in other respects ?—It 
would. 

8722. There is nothing in your ward that would 
lead to that?—A great many removals have taken 
place in certain portions of this ward. 

8723. Ido not know how it strikes you, but you 
can see how it strikes me, that so many messengers 
for such a sinall ward as this was a most extravagant 
employment ?—So far as my ward committee room is 
concerned I was often left without a man at all. 

- 8724. You paid them afterwards ?—I did. 

8725. You paid the whole ?—No. 

8726. Who did?-The manager of this off com- 
mittee room. 

8727. The provisional committee room that you 
spoke of ?—Yes. 

8728. He and you together ?—He paid his men, 
and I paid him afterwards. 

8729. Was not the other a sham committee room ? 
—No. 

8730. Come ?—I do not think it was. 

8731. Suppose you had been a candidate, knowing 
as much as you do about your ward, do you mean to 
tell us that you would have had in that ward another 
committee room ?—It lies off in another district. 

8732. Suppose you had been a candidate, anxious 
to save your money, would you have had two 
committee rooms in that little ward?—I do not 
know. It has been customary to have those two 
committee rooms. 

8733. I daresay it has. I want to know, as a 
matter of business, what you would have done for 
yourself in your own interest ?—I think I really must 
say that the one committee room ‘would have been 
sufficient for the purpose. 

8734. That is very fairly answered, and I am sorry 
to have to press you. The Commissioners are not 
without some information on this subject; I ask you 
whether that committee room was not a sham 
committee room ?—There was business done there. 

8735. What business ; looking through the windows? 
—No, they were sending out circulars, and posting 
bills, and distributing bills. 

8736. You have told me very frankly indeed that you 
think one committee room was enough ?—Yes. 

8737. Was not the other invented for some purpose 
of giving colourable employment ?>—It was not on my 

art. 
‘ 8738. Believe me, Ido not suggest that ; do you 
not believe that that was the fact?—The 10 men 
would not have been sufficient for my purpose at my 
own committee room. 

8739. I will not unduly press you on that. I do 
not suggest that you did it, but I do suggest you 
believed ; it is for you to say whether you believed it 
or not ?—Certainly messengers were employed there. 
If that committee room had not been established I 
must have had more messengers at my own room. 
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8740. You believe that committee room to be un- 
necessary ?—I do now. 

8741. You did then ?—I did not make any use of 
it myself. 

8742. You did not want to?—lI do not think I 
did. 

8748. You did not think, except for colourable 
purposes, it was of any use to the candidate r— 
People living in the district there like to have places 
to frequent and go to. Registers were kept there, 
and other information was given to them in the 
district. 

8744. You see what is in my mind ?—Yes. 

8745. You could scarcely have done without pens 
and ink and paper there, and perhaps a register ; there 
must be some persons ?—They had all those materials 
supplied. ‘The register was there for the purpose of 
giving information if they required it. 

8746. We do not misunderstand each other. Was 
that committee room kept in 1874 for a like purpose ? 
— It was. 

8747. For a sham purpose ?—lIt was for the same 
purpose as now. 

87481 do not know whether vou engaged the 
messengers yourself at your room, or whether it 
was done by your clerks?—I engaged those I em- 
ployed at my own room myself, but I can give you a 
list. No doubt you have a list of them. 


8749. Do you think the.messengers you did employ 
and kept there, were properly and sufficiently worked? 
—Oh yes. 

8750. You really think so ?—Yes; and on one or 
two occasions I thought of sending up to the other 
committee room for a further supply as I was left 
without them, but I resolved in my own mind when 
I opened my committee room that I would have 
nothing to do with the provisional committee room in 
the other part of the ward. I could have found more 
employment. I wanted at times a few more than 
I actually had. 


8751. You think you wanted, at all events, the 
assistance which you had ?—And on one or two occa- 
sions when there were some mass meetings, one in the 
middle of the day and one in the evening, I considered 
as to whether it would have been desirable to send up 
to the provisional committee room for the messengers 
to go down and protect’ my room, which, probably as 
you are aware, is situated in the market place. 


8752. To speak generally of your ward; the 
ordinary business of the election there, might have 
been efficiently managed by the staff you had, with, 
if you like, for a mass meeting now and then, one or 
two others ?—15 at the least would be required for 
what I want. 

8753. That would be enough. Just consider the 
ward ?—I think I said before 15 to 20, and I should 
think that would be the number required. 

8754. You will not take off another five ?—No; 
those whom I had were fully employed. 

8755. In 1874 you have told us there was this 
colourable employment, as you believe, on both sides ? 
—lI believe there was. 

8756. You believe there was on both sides at 
this last election ?—If you look upon the employment 
in the fourth ward as excessive in the shape of em- 
ployment, no doubt the same thing was practised in 
every other ward in the city, if you take that view of 
it. 

8757. Do you entertain the opinion which most 
people seem to entertain, that an election in Norwich 
has been of late years conducted upon the principle 
of gathering in voters by recourse to colourable 
employment of messengers —I think the sending out 
of the circulars and voting cards is entirely a mistake, 
and no doubt it has a tendency to extend this colourable 
employment. ; 

8758. It is rather a show of words; but is not 
colourable employment, turned into English, direct 
bribery exercised on the voters ?—In certain wards 
there has been excessive employment, 
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8759. For all legal and moral purposes do you dis- 
tinguish between that, and going to a man and paying 
him for his vote ?—It no doubt has a tendency to get 
&@ vote. 

8760. The messenger trick has been most effective, 
has it not, in the city as the means of corruption >— 
“i doubt messengers have had work to do more or 

ess. 

8761. We have heard more or less of many scores 
who have had, in the course of a long day from 
morning to night, to take out four circulars and have 
had a man to look after them ?—My experience has 
not been in that way. 

8762. Did you take any part in the processions ?— 
None whatever. 

8763. You did not sce any of them ?—No. 

8764. Did you pay any money for them ?—No. 

8765. Did you know of the existence of a fund for 
bands and expenses ?—No. 

8766. You were not in the procession ?—No. 

8767. You were not in the halo of glory we 
have heard about ?—I was engaged in my committee 
room. 

8768. Did you hear of the board trick being re- 
sorted to?—I had numerous applications for boards 
and bills at my place. 

8769. Did you give any boards out ?—I gave no 
boards out. I gave a number of bills. 

8770. Had you any objection to boards ?—I had no 
objection to boards. I had one or two, but I had 
none for distribution. 

8771. Why did you not distribute boards ?—I had 
none to distribute. No boards were sent to me from 
the central committee rooms. 

8772. The streets were adorned by them ?—I heard 
it, and I heard there were numerous applications for 
boards which could not be supplied. 

8773. There were numerous applications for bills >— 
Yes, and I also heard there were numerous appli- 
cations for boards with which they could not be 
supplied. 

8774. Did you hear of any intimidation during the 
election ?—Nothing whatever. The only thing I 
heard during the election in going up to the committee 
room, by one of our active partizans, was that the 
Conservatives were again up to their card trick. It 
has come out indeed that that was simply their mes- 
senger card trick, putting on men at the election day 
for two days. That was the only thing I heard of 
anything like deception at all. 

8775. You did not suffer from any violence at your 
committee room ?—Not at all. I feared on one oc- 
casion we should. 

8776. Did you hear of any intimidation on either 
side >—Not at all. 

8777. Any other form of bribery ?—I have not 
heard of a single instance. 

8778. Direct or indirect >—No. 

8779. Or any treating ?—Nor any treating. 

8780. Take the third ward, do you know the 
third ward pretty well?—No. Many years since I 


_‘Tlved in the“third ward, but having removed from 


there for so long, I am wholly unacquainted with it. 

8781. You cannot form any useful opinion as to 
what strength you would want to work that ward ?— 
It is a very extensive ward indeed. 

8782. Do you think that the future elections in the 
city of Norwich are likely to be differently conducted 
from the last?—I should like to see the present 
system, which I think is wholly unnecessary, abolished, 
that of sending out these circulars and voting cards. 
No doubt the issue of the voting card just after the 
Ballot Act was passed was absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of giving the electiors information as to what 
would be required of them in the polling places. I 
think, now that that has been established some few 
years, every voter is or ought to be acquainted with 
what is required to be done ; and simply the sending 


out of those voting cards, which I do not suppose five © 


out of every twenty would care even to look at, and 
what is contained in the circular, which is simply a copy 
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of the candidate’s address which no doubt every intelli- 
gent elector would have read long before he received 
this, is perfectly useless, and I think if that was 
discontinued there might be less occasion for this 
colourable employment. 

8783. Taking the law however as it stands, what 
do you think about the city of Norwich ?—I have not 
given it much consideration. : 

8784. Do you think the messenger trick will 
survive the commission ?—I do not think so. I think 
they are taking a sufficient lesson to prevent their 
employing or being employed again. : 

8785. There is no limit to their ingenuity. What 
will be the next form?—I do not know. Some 
mention has been made of the desirability of sending 
out circulars (if they are to be sent out again) through 
the post. I do not think that is at all practicable. 
The time is so limited, about four or five days, that 
many of the circulars would not reach their destination, 
but be returned to the several committee rooms, 
perhaps some week or ten days after the election is 
over. There are many removals during the 12 months 
from the preparation of one register to the other, and 
the information to be obtained as to the removals, and 
where those people are to be found, is only to be got 
at by these messengers touting and getting infor- 
mation. 

8786. Did you settle up your accounts with Mr. 
Stevens at the close of the election ?—I did. 

8787. Isthis “cheque on account, 30/.,” paid to you 
during the election ?—Yes, that is on account. 

8788. I do not find this bill receipted in full. Has 
the balance of 37/. 7s. 4d. been paid? It seems to be 
unreceipted. On the 11th of March I have a letter. 

8789. March 6th there is a cheque on account ?— 
This is a rough copy. On the 1lth of March Jf 
received a cheque through Mr. Gee, Mr. Stevens’s 
clerk, for 372. 7s. 4d., the balance of the account. 

8790. When the voters were put on did you ask 
them questions whether they were on the register or 
not ?—I will refer to my list of messengers. 

8791. Did you inquire of them ?—I knew them 
all. I was fully acquainted with every man I had in 
my committee room, and I would not have anyone 
there I had no confidence in. I first of all sent to 
the messenger of the Fourth Ward Liberal Association, 
aman I have known some long time, a very honest 
man, a Mr. Grimshaw, and I asked his opinion as to 
who would be best to employ for the purpose of 
sending out the circulars. 1 thought it was only right 
and proper we should have men who knew the district, 
and men that knew it very well. I find in my list I 
have 10, as I said before, and that five of them are 
voters, and five of them are non-voters. My object in 
the first instance was to employ non-voters, as many as 
IT could, but these names here who are voters are 
members of the Liberal association, and have been 
strong partizans for years, so that the employment of 
these men certainly was not for the purpose of getting 
their votes. 

8792. Did they vote ?—That I cannot say; I never 
asked them to vote. 

8793. Did you ask them not to vote? You were 
aware, were you not, that it was an illegal practice ?— 
Yes; I cannot shut my eyes to that fact. 

8794. Did you not abstain from asking them so 
that they might in fact vote for your candidate ?—I 
cannot perhaps go so far as that. I did not ask 
them; nor did I afterwards ask them whether they 
had voted. 

8795. I can understand it as things stand ; but was 
not the real reason that you abstained because it 
was desirable to abstain? It looks rather like it on 
the view 2—No doubt it- looks like it; but I cannot 

o so far as that. 

8796. Did you call their attention to it ?—No; I 
did not take that precaution. 

8797. You saw the red book ?-—l read Mr. Corsbie’s 
evidence this morning. 

8798. You felt quite apart from that :—If these 
men had voted they would have committed a wrong ; 
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and I should have committed a wrong in employing 
them, but not intentionally so. 

8799. You thought the wrong you committed with 
reference to your candidate was only one which could 
damage him in case the thing was discovered, and there 
was a petition ?—Undoubtedly; you will find in the 
26th section of the Ballot Act a reference to that. 

8800. That the man who has been consciously cor- 
rupted by the agent is liable to penalties ?—Yes. 

8801. Did you not think it would be decent, as 
between the superior and the inferior man, that 
the inferior man should be told what his risks were ? 
—TI do not like to lay a charge against any one who 
has not given proper instructions, but-I had no direct 
instructions from any one. 

8802. (Mr. Goldney.) You say these messengers 
took out circulars. Was it part of their business to 
find out the removals >—Where they could not deliver 
a circular, making inquiry in the yard or alley where 
they were of the neighbours, to get information. I 
may say this, perhaps, in passing, that I had a great 
number returned from my ward. There were from 
30 to 40 of the circulars brought in at various times, 
and inquiries were from time to time made, and I 
think I have now only three circulars; two are re- 
ported dead, and one is removed, and they could not 
possibly find it, so that they were very diligent, and 
did the work well. 

8803. What did the gentlemen who volunteered, do? 
—To canvass ; I Have my canvassing books here, with 
their returns. 

8804. Did they not assist to find out whether people 
had removed or not ?—Undoubtedly they would. 

8805. That would be rather a reason why you 
wanted less messengers?— From the information 
brought in by those gentlemen who canvassed we 
directed the circular. 

8806. That would rather tend to reduce the number 
of messengers you required ?—That would undoubtedly. 

8807. (Mr. Howard.) Is there volunteer canvassing 
in Norwich ?—It was volunteer canvassing in the 
fourth ward, gentlemen of the highest integrity and 
respectability. 

8808. (Mr. Goldney.) How many had you of 
volunteer canvassers ?—I should think I had 8 or 10. 

8809. They canvassed about 50 voters each ?— 
They took certain districts, My first was in 1874, 
and I carried it out in 1875. I divided the ward into 
five districts, and I had two canvassers for each 
district. 

8810. So that the gentlemen volunteers only had to 
call on an average of 50 ?—They brought their returns 
to me on the Tuesday and Wednesday. 


8811. That was not hard work ?—The volunteers 
did what they liked. 


8812. What reason is there that you should require 
double the number of messengers to the third ward in 
proportion ; I am not taking the lowest statement of 
messengers, I am taking a high average ?—I should 
take it the number of messengers I should require to 
work that ward would be 15. 


8818. If you said 15 to 20, would you like to put at 

15 ?—In the ordinary way, with what I had to do at 
the last election, 15 would do for my purpose. 
_ 8814, Then you employed more than four times the 
number of messengers that were necessary ?>—It was 
28, but those 28 I did not employ ; still they were 
employed. 

8815. Who appointed them ?—They were employed 
at this provisional committee room. . 

8816. You had no control over them ?>—Not at all. 

8817. You think you would do it with 15 for the 
500 ?—It would be about 400. 

8818. Can you substantially agree with Mr. Brock. 
He gives 30, or about 30, to the thousand r—Yes. 

8819. You substantially agree with him ?—I do ; I 
think it would be really necessary. 

8820, You must not take a small ward, Three or 
four are doorkeepers who are common to both ?— 
Yes. ; 
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8821. So that you substantially agree with his 
evidence ?>—Yes. 

8822. Can you suggest any reason why that 
number should have been so very largely increased 
in the seventh and eighth wards ?—No; I know 
nothing of the seventh and eighth wards at all. 

8823. You have no reason present to your mind 
why it should have been more than double ?—No; I 
have not. It isa very difficult ward; it extends ove 
a very long district. 

882-$. Did you adopt the process of sending two 
men with four circulars, or anything of that sort ?— 
Not at all. I would not have men about me that I 
had not confidence in, 

8825. Did you find your circulars were put down 
gratings >—No, I had a very good distribution of 
circulars, and complimented the messengers. 


8826. You really think there ‘is such a thing as a 
good messenger to be found in Norwich ?—Yes. 

8827. And as you employed 12 non-voters you 
apply that to non-voters ?—I had five voters and 
five non-voters in my room. 

8826. Did you find the five non-voters did their 
work well ?>—Yes. 

8829. You do not wish it to be understood’ that 
there are no such persons to be got as non-voters ?—I 
question whether you would be able to get a sufficient 
supply of non-voters in Norwich for all the districts. 


8830, Still there are a great many to be got who 
can read, for instance >—If you take school boys, and 
take them from their school duties you might be able 
to get them, but I question whether you will get a 
sufficient number of adults to enable you to carry on 
the proceedings of the election without employing 
voters. 

8831. How did the circulars come from the com- 
mittee rooms >—Already addressed, tied up in various 
bundles according to numbers, which they copied 
from the register. 

8832. Did they come down in reasonably fair 
quantities at a time?—I think I had mine in two 
parcels. 

8833, Did you hear any complaints that they were 
badly and inconveniently sent out from the central 
committee room ?—No. They were sent conveniently. 

8834. You heard no complaint in any of the other 
wards ?—No. 

8835. How did you make out the amount of money 
you paid the messengers? It seems to be an average 
of 15s. 9d. each. Yes. , 

8836. What'was the greatest number of days?— 
One or two of my messengers was also a personation 
agent, and acting as personation agent I paid him 
half a guinea. 


8837. Besides his messenger’s pay ?—Yes; for the 


, first two days I paid him 8s. 6d. a day. 


8838. Who was that ?—This is one man. 

8839. What day was he put on ?—Four days. 

8840. Four times 3s..6d., that is 14s. >—Yes.. Then 
on the Tuesday there were nine at 3s. 6d. 

8841, That is 1/. 11s. 6d. ?—I am nét casting this 
up. On the Wednesday one at ds. 

8842. I want you to take the money out each day 
to see how it casts up ?—Eight at 3s. 6d. S obiay 

8843. On the Tuesday >—On the Wednesday. 

8844, How much money on the Tuesday r—Nine 
at 3s. 6d. if 

8845. That is 1/. lls. 6d. ?—1l. 11s. 6d. 

8846. There are two days at 12. 11s. 6d.?—One 
was paid 5s. on the Wednesday; such as this 
Mr. Grimshaw, who was doorkeeper to the Liberal 
Association. ; 

8847. 11. 13s. for Wednesday ?—Yes. 

8848. Now Thursday ?—That would be the same. 

8849, 1/. 18s. Then the Friday, how many had 
you got at 5s, ?—8 at ds. ; 

8850. That is 40s. Yes, one at 10s. 6d. ; and then 
I have a memorandum here of , one in addition paid 
3s. 6d. for night work, and 3s, for expenses he was 
paid. 
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8851. That is 6s. 6d. I make it altogether 
7. 17s. 6d. Is that right ?—Yes. There was one 
messenger, a non-voter,-who was paid 10s. for the 
week. That is 87. 19s. 6d. 

8852. That was all you paid under the items of 
messengers and bill-posters >—In my room. 

8853. The total amount was 227. 3s. ?—Yes. 

8854. How was that made out? That leaves a 
difference of 8/. and 22/., practically 14/. to be 
accounted for ?—The messengers paid by Mr. Nichols 
amount to 7/. 13s. 6d. Is that account detailed ? 

8855. You have sent it in here, messengers 221, 3s., 
and it is what Mr. Stevens supplied us with too;. it is 
not detailed here, messengers and night watchers ?— 
I think in all probability I have it here. 

8856, It is exclusive of the clerks because they are 
a separate item ?—Yes, they are a separate item; the 
clerks come to 61. 

8857. There must have beena great many more 
messengers. ‘There must have been pretty nearly as 
many messengers again if it has all gone in messengers ? 
—Yes; that is the total number of messengers that 
came to my knowledge. 

8858. You see there is a difficulty in it do not you ? 
—Yes. I have no doubt that can be explained. 

8859. Every difficulty in figures can be explained. 
I think in one way or another ?—I believe I paid Mr. 
Clarke. 

8860. Who is Mr. Clarke ?—He keeps the house 
where the committee room was held in the other part 
of the ward, 30s. 

8861. What is the name of the committee room in 
the other part of the ward ?—The “ British Lion.” 

» 8862. You think you paid him 30s. ?—30s. was the 
money paid to him. And a Mr. Mason, for expenses 
incurred by him in canvassing, 1/. lds. 

8863. Is there anybody else you paid any money 
to ?—No, I do not think there is. 

8864. Thatois only 6/. 5s. I want to know where 
the rest of the money for messengers went to, and who 
paid them all?—I make it 19/.18s. Here are some 
additional payments by Mr. Nichols, of 1/. 17s. 6d. 

8865. Additional payments, what for ?—Which 
came in after the settlement with me of the account. 

8866. What was the money paid for, and to whom ? 
—Very likely he will be able to explain it. 

8867. You do not know ?—I do not know. 

8868. “Nichols unexplained,” how much ? — 
1l. 17s. 6d., that comes to 21. 15s. 6d. so far as I can 
make out now. 

8869. Then there are a few more shillings some- 
where or other ?—Yes. 

8870. What was Clarke paid for?—Well, you may 
look upon him as a paid canvasser. 

8871. He is the landlord of the “ British Lion ” ?— 
Yes. . 

8872. You think that 30s. was paid to him for his 
canvassing ?>—I think so; it was not paid for his vote. 

8878. It was paid for something of that sort ?— 
Yes. 

8874. Clarke is aman who seems to have had a 
great deal of money from you from first to last ?—Yes, 
there was his committee room. 

8875. 5/..10s. he had for his committee room ?— 
Yes; this is the way it is made up, two guineas for 
his committee room, 1/. 18s. refreshments supplied 
by him, and 1/. 10s. afterwards paid, which was not 
on the original list sent in here, for his trouble and 
for services rendered. 

8876. Did he put on at this committee room 
himself ?—I should think in all probability he and 
and Mr. Nichols would put on those messengers which 
were employed at that committee room altogether. 

8877. Did you give them any authority to put on? 
—Not at all. 

8878. It was exceeding your authority ?—Yes; I 
did not think’ there were’so many put on at that 
divisional committee room until the Saturday night 
after the election was over. Nichols from time to 
time told me that the circulars were distributed in his 
district all right. 


8879. What is Dawson’s Chop House in the Market 
Place >—That was used for the meetings originally 
for the Fourth Ward Liberal Association, and it was 
used for meetings during the time of the election. 

8880. What meetings?—Meetings of the committee. 

8881. Your committee ?—Yes. 

8882. Why did not you meet at the “Waterloo 
Tavern” ?— Mr. Stevens had some idea that in 
engaging the “ Waterloo Tavern” it would have an 
imposing appearance in the Market Place. 

8883. You had eighteen guineas for that ?—Yes. 
I do not think by the engagement of the “ Waterloo 
Tavern” the vote of the landlord was secured, for if he 
voted at all he voted against us. That being a 
Conservative house, and our friends in the fourth 
ward not feeling themselves comfortable in the house, 
went and made use of Dawson’s Chop House for the 
purpose of consultation and canvassing. They did 
not feel comfortable in going to the “‘ Waterloo.” 

8884, There was a sort of influence about it that 
they did not quite appreciate ?—They had been in the 
habit of going to Dawson’s, where the meetings had 
frequently been held, and they did not feel themselves 
comfortable in going to the “ Waterloo.” 

8885. And I dare say Dawson thought so too, that 
they would be much more comfortable at his place ?— 
Dawson is a straightforward man. 

8886. He charged half a guinea a night ?—I did 
not ask what he charged; I had his vouchers for 
three guineas. 

8887. (Mr. Howard.) Did Mr. Stevens object 
to the payment of these moneys to messengers after 
the election ?—Not at all. My account was submitted 
to Mr. Stevens, and I believe it was transferred to 
Mr. Gee. Mr. Gee gave me those cheques on account. 

8888. (Mr. Goldney.) Then the “ York Tavern” in 
Castle Meadow ?—Where we held a very large 
meeting. 

8889. When?—That would be on the Tuesday 
night, I think it was. 

8890. What sort of a meeting; a public meeting ? 
—Where the candidate addressed the electors. 

8891. There was no place where he could do that 
at the “ Waterloo” ?—No. 

8892. Was that the only night you were at the 
“ York Tavern” ?—Only one night. 

8893. Two guineas ?>—Yes. 

8894. Then the “ William the Fourth” ?—That 
was for a meeting. 

8895. Was that meeting as large ?>—No, it was not 
so large. 

8896. 2/. 10s. >—I was told Mr. Nichols could not 
do it with less. 

8897. So that you had plenty of rooms for the 
500 voters?— Only these two actual committee 
rooms. 

8898. But the other three rooms for holding 
meetings ?—Yes. 


8899. Did Mr. Stevens make any comment about 
Dawson’s Chop House ?—He said, “ You will be able 
to use Dawson’s Chop House if you think fit, but I 
‘* should prefer to have the committee room held at 
“ the ‘ Waterloo’ for its commanding appearance.” I 
thought it was an extravagant charge, and a large 
price to pay for it. 

8900. Who are the three or four of the ward com- 
mittee who met there ?—I will give you the names as 
far as I can remember. : 

8901. They are a political club; perhaps I had 
better take it in that way ?—They are the members 
of the Fourth Ward Liberal Association. There is a 
Liberal club. 

8902. What is that?—The general club, which is 
now being held at the ‘ Royal Hotel,” and shortly 
will be removed to the “ Old Swan Hotel,” which has 
been purchased for the purpose of the Liberal club. 


8903. (Mr. Howard.) Purchased, do you. say ?— 


Purchased ; it is now being renovated. 
8904. (Mr. Goldney.) What work did the Liberal 
Association do during the election? Did they canvas 
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anybody r—Simply those gentlemen who are members 
of it. 

8905. What work did they all do?—They went 
from street to street, according to the canvas list I 
prepared, and brought the returns to me, and from 
those returns I made out street lists. 

8906. Those were the gentlemen who volunteered ? 
—Yes. 

8907. They brought their canvas books back to 
you ?—They met, I believe, several times during the 
day at Mr. Dawson’s, and then in the evening they 
brought their canvas books. I made up the returns, 
and from those returns I made out my street lists. 

8908. It looks rather as if as they were the people 
who used Dawson’s house, that they were the people 
who should have paid for it if they did not like the 
“‘ Waterloo ” >It was used for the election. 

8909. (Mr. Howard.) They thought, I suppose, if 
they gave their. services they ought not to pay into 
the bargain ?—I wrote a polite note asking them to 
come, and they came. 

8910. Did your messengers canvas at all ?— 
Tf you look upon Mr. Clarke as a messenger; he can- 
vassed. 

8911. Ido not; you never intended him to bea 
messenger ?—No. 

8912. (Mr. Goldney.) Did this political club put 
on any messengers ?—The political club ? 

8913. What do you call it ?—The Liberal Associa- 
tion. 2 

8914. Did they ?—No, none were put on by them. 

8915. Did they not put on any ?—No. I will tell 
you this, Mr. Nichols is the acting secretary of the 


Liberal Association, so that he would not. 


8916. Did they send people out from Dawson’s >— 
No. 

8917. Or have people there to talk to P—No. 

8918. You are sure >—We had meetings there in 
the evening. 

8919. What sort of meetings, committee or public 
meetings ?—It was more of committee meetings. 

8920. Not committee meetings besides those at the 
“‘ Waterloo tavern ” ?—You must remember that Daw- 
son’s was a meeting house. 

8921. In point of fact you had two committee 
rooms besides the “ Waterloo ” ?—I cannot look upon 
Dawson’s as actually a committee room. 

8922. It was used as such ?—Simply for the pur- 
pose I have named. They did not care about going 
to the ‘‘ Waterloo,’ gomg through the bar; they 
sometimes heard very rude remarks which they did 
not like, and they went into Dawson’s house to 
confer. 

8923. (Mr. Howard.) What has been the name of 
the principal Liberal political club in Norwich ?— 
It is called “The Norfolk and Norwich Liberal 
Club.” 

8924, Has it always been held at an hotel ?—It 
has been held at the “ Royal Hotel” since it has been 
established. 

8925. How long is that /—Six months. 

8926. Not more ¢—It is quite of recent formation. 

8927. They are going into a new place ?—They 
have purchased the “Old Swan Hotel,” where the 
central committee room was held during the last 
election, and that place is being renovated for the 
purpose of the Liberal Club. 
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8928..Was it a Liberal house?—I think it has 
been shut up for the past 10 or 15 years, but many 
many years ago I believe it was a Conservative house. 

8929. Are you a member of this new club ?—I 
am. 
8930. Is it a proprietary club, or how is it consti- 
tuted ?—Simply a fee of one guinea a year; but 
whether that meets the requirements of the club I 
must leave to the managing committee. 

8931. (Mr. Goldney) Do you know anything at all 
about the band protection fund ?—It never came under 
my notice. 

8932. You have heard of it before ?—I simply 
heard of it previous to the inquiry. 

8933. You do not know where the money came 
from ?—I cannot say whether the band was paid 
for. 

8934. You never heard of it before this inquiry ?— 
Not at all; there were bands out, and also processions, 
but how they were paid, and where the money came 
from, I cannot answer. 

8935. Your messenger bill was a good deal higher 
in 1874 ?_I have my particulars of 1874. 

8936. Double as high, was it not >—The messenger 
bill ? 

8937. Yes; I can tell you?—My messenger bill, 
according to this rough copy of mine, is £19. 12s. 6d.: 
that includes the committee room at Coburg Street. 

8938. Did you read the return in the newspaper ?— 
Ido not remember whether I did; I have my parti- 
culars with every name. 

8939. It may be a mistake in making the sheriff’s 
return ; there is a much larger sum than that ?—In- 
cluding the payment to Clark for his committee room 
and messengers employed by him, it was 19/. 12s. 6d. 

8940. Whatever appears in the sheriff’s return, you 
say that 19/7. 12s. 6d. is the correct. amount ?—Yes, 
and 4/. 4s. for the committee room at Dawson’s. 

8941. Who is Mason, who spent the 17. 15s. ?—A 
very active partizan in the fourth ward; he is a 
member of the Liberal Association. 

8942. You do not know what he spent it for ?>—No, 
he did not give me a return ; he said it was payments 
incurred by him during his canvas. 

8943. (Mr. Howard.) Did you not ask him ?— 
No. 

8944. Why not ?—I took the man’s word for it. 

8945. If you paid a good many in that way, and 
did not ask him, you might carry on a considerable 
trade. What did you pay him the money for ?—For 
expenses he had been put to in his canvas. 

8946. Was he a volunteer canvasser ?—I looked 
upon him as such in the first instance. 

8947. But he turned out to be a paid one ?>—He 
wished to be paid, and was paid 1d. 15s. 

8948. Was he paid for canvassing >—Yes. 

8949. (Mr. Goldney.) What is his position ?>—He 
is a butcher in the Market Place. 

8950. A shopkeeper ?—Yes. 

8951. (Mr. Howard.) Do you believe that he can- 
vassed ?—I am sure of it. I have his book. 

8952. Did you remind him that he had started as a 
voluntary canvasser, and object to pay him ?—Pay- 
ment was made after the election was over. 

8953. We are very much obliged to you for your 
evidence, and for the way in which you have given 
it ?—Thank you, Sir. 


Mr. Groren THIRKETTLE sworn and examined. 


8954. (Mr. Goldney.) You were manager of the 
fourth ward at the 1875 election '—I was. 

8955. Was it the first time you had acted in that 
capacity ?—The third time. 

8956. Had you acted for that ward before ?—I had. 

8957. What are you ?—A confectioner by trade. 

8958. With whom were you associated ?—I was the 
sole manager of that ward. 

8959. On which side did you act ?--The Conser- 
vative side. 


8960. You had one of the divisions only ; the seventh 
division >—The seventh division. 

8961. Who put you on ?—Mr. Gilbert. 

8962. On what day was that ?—I think it was on 
the Friday. : 

8963. Where were your committee rooms ?. 
Hemel’s. : 

8964. A public house ?—No, it is a private house. 

8965. How many voters are there in the seventh 
division ?p—I think 515 the gross number. 


At 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


8966. When did you first go to work ?—On Friday 
or Saturday, I am not sure which. 

8967. When did you first employ any messengers ? 
—It would be on the Friday ; one messenger. 

8968. “Nine messengers, six days” ?— When would 
they be put on ?—On the Monday. 

8969. It must have been Saturday ?>—Saturday. 

8970. There would be one messenger five days, 
nine messengers four days, seven messengers three 
days, six messengers two days, ten messengers one 
day; making 438 altogether ?—I do not know the 
number ; it is the number sent in to Mr. Gilbert. 

8971. Have you a list of their names ?—No. 

8972. Many were voters?—There were several 
voters. I can give you the names of some of them. 

8973. Give me their names ?—I shall be able to 
furnish a list of the names. 

8974. You will be able to do that by to-morrow 
morning ?>—Yes. 

8975. (Mr. Howard.) You were put on by Mr. 
Gilbert ?—Yes. 

8976. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you receive instructions 
from Mr. Gilbert as to what number of messengers 
you were to employ ?—Yes, to commence with ten ; 
then we received further orders afterwards. 

8977. What were those further orders, and when 
did you receive them ?—I think we received them on 
the Wednesday. 

8978. What were they?—To put on more mes- 
sengers ; I think ten more, or something like that ; 
then we had another order. 

8979. On the Tuesday I suppose you put.on nine 
more ?—I cannot speak to when they were put on. 

8980. The day you put on nine was the day you 
received orders to put on more ?— Yes. 

8981. Did you receive any further orders ?—I re- 
ceived further orders, I think, on the Thursday. 

8982. Did you put on more messengers then ?— 
I did. 

8983. Did you put on 10 at 5s. apiece on the 
polling day ?—There is no doubt about it, if it is 
stated there. 

8984:-—I suppose very few of those messengers did 
any work ? —No, Sir, they did not. 

8985. How many do you say would have done the 
work that was to be done?—lI could have got the 
whole of the work done with three messengers. 

8986. And three or four good clerks ?—Oh yes. 

8987. You must have had some good clerks >—Yes ; 
it was necessary to put on a large number to keep the 
committee rooms. 

8988. Some of these were protectors >—Yes. 

8989. Had they short sticks?—No, I did not en- 
courage anything of, that kind. 

8990. Had you ever had an attack made on your 
committee room at previous elections >—Yes, in 1870. 
8991. Was it a very serious attack ?—Oh dear no. 

8992. You gave them as good as they brought >— 
Our men were quite as good as they were. 

8993. (Mr. Howard.) Were they roughs ?>—Yes. 

8994. Led by any one ?—I think some of the people 
went to hear Mr. Tillett speak, and they were in- 
terrupted, when they ran to the committee room. I 
feared that all my papers would have been destroyed. 

8995. (Mr. Goldney.) How many messengers did 
yon employ in 1874?—40 or 50. I cannot tax my 
memory at the present moment. 

8996. For the same purpose as they were employed 
this last time ?—About the same. 

8997. Which side do you say first began to put on 
too many messengers >—The other side, decidedly. 

8998. What made you think that the other side were 
putting on more messengers?—I heard so at my com- 
mittee room. 

8999. Did you make any inquiries to ascertain 
whether the rumours you heard were correct >—Yes, 
T made inquiries at the time. 

9000. Of whom ?—I cannot say now. 

9001. You ull seem to have been so ready to believe 
every rumour you heard that I want to know what 
fair ground you had for the belief ?—I found we were 
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much pressed to put on voters the fore part of the 
week, and I found they became somewhnt less in the 
latter part; that is a great proof that they were put 
on on the other side. 

9002. You do not believe that they were the sort 
of people to take “no” for an answer, and go away ? 
—I am sure they would not. 

9008. Beyond that had you any evidence that they 
were putting them on on the other side ?-—No, nothing 
beyond that. 


9004. (Mr. Howard.) Have you any doubt about: 


it now ?—Not the slightest doubt. 


9005. (Mr. Goldney.) Is that from what you heard 
at the time, or from what you have heard since ?— 
From what I have heard since. 

9006. Where ?—The evidence that came out before 
Mr. Justice Lush. 

9007. You have put down a very moderate number 
of messengers, three for 400 or 500 ?—I think two 
would do the work, and we might have another to 
look after the other two, to see that they did it. I 
have not the slightest doubt about it. 

9008. You would scarcely expect that to apply to 
every ward ?—Not to the larger wards. 

9009. Have you any knowledge of the larger 
wards ?—I fought No. 8 Ward last November. 

9010. As a candidate for municipal honours ?—As 
a candidate. 

9011. What number of messengers do you think 
ought to be employed to do justice to the candidate ; 
not to starve the candidate’s prospects ?—I think 
he should have seven or eight messengers for the 
whole ward, 

9012. Do you think that sufficient ?—I think that 
sufficient. 

9013. For municipal elections >—Yes. 

9014. Do you think that seven or eight would be 
sufficient for a parliamentary election ?—I do. 

9015. You do not seem to be a great believer in the 
employment of messengers ?—No, I am not; I do no 
believe in them at all. ; 

9016. (Mr. Howard.) Did you employ the post 
office at your municipal election ?—I did not. 

9017. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you succeed ?—I did 
not. 

9018. (Mr. Howard.) Were you well beaten ?—I 
think I was rather badly beaten. 

9019. (Mr. Goldney.) If you had employed more 
messengers do you think you would have stood a better 
chance ?—I am sure I should. 

9020. I do not mean in a corrupt sense ?—I should 
have stood a better chance. 

9021. Did you fail for the want of getting circulars 
out, or anything of that kind ?—No. 

9022. (Mr. Howard.) Your principles were popular? 
—Yes ; | was told by my friends and by those who 
were against me that I was at the head of the poll at 
the noon hour; but there was a paragraph in a paper, 
I think the Norfolk News, which said that the 
working men turned out, as was their wonted custom, 
at the hour of 12, and turned the election against me. 
I am quite sure of this, that had they acted fairly I 
should have been at the head of the poll. Iam told 
that there was a great deal of bribery in the ward on 
their part. I can say this, that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it was the purest election that our party has 
ever known. 

9023. Do you attribute your failure to the fact that 
it was pure ?—Yes, I do. 

9024. Purity does not prevail here ?—It does not. 

9025. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you any idea of how 
many messengers your opponents employed ?—Not the 
slightest idea. 

9026. Ten or 20, or 30 ?—I cannot say. 

9027. You do not attribute your defeat to your not 
having employed enough messengers bond fide. You 
did not want more messengers to do the work ?—No, 
that is not the case. If I had gone round with a purse, 
and could have paid them for their votes, I should have 
been successful. 
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9028. (Mr. Howard.) Do you represent that the 
other party did pay for votes ?—I was told they did. 

9029. To any extent?—I was told that several 
streets were bought on 2nd and 38rd November. 

9030. Who was at the head of this P—I can tell you 
the candidates, Mr. Hunter and Mr. Bugden. 

9031. Did you hear of bribery which you attribute 
to any one in particular?—I was informed by Mr. 
Dawson, Mr. Gay, and Mr. Selwyn, a coal merchant, 
who canvassed for me. 

9032. Was it bribery in the shape of money given 
for votes P—I am told it was ; it would be hearsay so 
far as I am concerned. I beg leave to say also that I 
saw Mr. Hunter somewhat late in the forenoon, and I 
was riding in my gig with Mr. Martin, a reporter on 
the “ Norfolk Chronicle.” I then told Mr. Hunter I 
had heard that they were bribing voters, and he said 
he knew nothing about it. 

9088. Did you hear, in that contest, that a fund had 
been subscribed on the part of the Liberals >— Yes. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


9034, What sum was mentioned ?—I heard that 
they had subscribed large sums. 

9085. As much as 800/.?—I am told that several 
of the leading members had subscribed money ; I do 
not know to what extent, but large sums. 

9036. Properly and honestly fought, what ought 
that election to have cost the Liberals? As you 
fought it honestly you can judge-—They could do it 
well for 407. 

9037. If a considerable sum such as I have 
mentioned, or even 100/., was really expended in the 
course of the election, you would ee it ?—I 
should. 

9038. And you do suspect it?—TI do. 

9039. Do you mean that three streets were corruptly 
influenced ?—I was told so. 

9040. (Mr. Goldney.) Take this list, and mark the 
voters and non-voters by to-morrow morning ?—I will. 

9041. (Mr. M’Mahon.) What was the voting 
power in your division of the ward ?-—515. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


| 


EIGHTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 24th August 1875. 


Mr. Grorcr THIRKETTLE recalled and further examined. 


9042. (Mr. Goldney.) You were to give us the 
names of as many of the voting messengers as you 
could remember ?—Yes, I have made out a list of 
them. (Handing same.) 

9043. Do you say that these are all voters P—No, 
I do not say that; those are the names of the persons 
I remember who were put on. 

9044. Do you remember which of them were voters. 
Is Wont a voter ?>—No. 

9045. Friat ?—lI believe he is a voter. 

9046. Holland ?—1L believe he is a voter. 

9047. Stone ?—I cannot say, whether he is or not. 

9048. Lovell ?—He is a voter. 

. 9049. Potter ?—He is a voter. 

9050. Conyers ?—He is a voter. 

9051. List ?—-I believe he is a voter. 

9052. Alden ?—He is not a voter. 

, 9058. Martin ?—I cannot say whether he is or not. 

9054. Ward ?—He is a yoter. 

9055. Two men of the name of Balls >—They are 
both voters. 

9056. Clayton ?—Yes, he is a voter. 

9057. Eglington >—He is not a voter. 

9058. Mayo ?—He is a voter. 

9059. Scrutton P—He is not a voter. 

9060. Jones ?—He is a voter. 

9061. Wright >—I do not know whether he is or 
not. 

9062. 

9063. 

9064. 

9065. 

9066. 

9067. 


Moore ?—He is a voter. 
D. Potter ?—He is a voter. 
Gathereole ?—He is a voter. 
Stalworthy ?—He is a voter. 
Cook ?’—He is a voter. 
Slater ?—He is a voter. 
9068. Read r—He is a voter. 
9069. Can you remember that those were employed ? 
—Yes, but I cannot remember the others. 
9070. There are 19 voters, four non-voters and 
three doubtful P—I{ am not quite positive about it. 
9071. Which is your ward ?—The No. 4. ward. 
9072. Do you still adhere to the estimate you made 
yesterday that three messengers would have been 
sufficient P—I do. 
9073. You have had some experience in the elections 
in this ward ?—TI have. 


9074. Would you apply that: enledatiil to any 
other wards in the city ?—It would not apply to the 
other wards. 

9075. Would that proportion apply to the gion 
wards ?—I should think it would. 

9076. (Mr. Howard.) Would you apply that pro- 
portion to the seventh and eighth wards, having 
regard to the character of the voters ?—I think SO 5 
they are larger wards. 

9077. You would be governed by the area of the 
ward to some extent ?-—Certainly ; that would be the 
number for the eighth ward; eight would be quite 
sufficient. 

9078. (Mr. Goldney.) You ‘would allow three 
messengers to the 1,400 or 1,500 voters ?—Yes. 

9079. (Mr. Howard.) You say three or four ?>— 
Certainly ; our ward is a kind of ring fence ward, 
it does not extend very far; it is a very compact 
ward. 

9080. Did you inform Mr. Gilbert that three or 
four or five messengers would be sufficient ?—No, I 
did not. 

9081. You kept silence ?—TI did. 

9082. That was your policy?—I do not know 
whether that was my policy ; I was acting mind or the 
instructions of Mr. Gilbert. 

9083. Did he give you carte blanche 2_He did 
with regard to the first 10 of course ; the instructions 
for the others I received through Mr. Stockings. 

9084. The municipal election of which you spoke 
yesterday, was in the seventh ward, was it not ?—The 
eighth. 

9085. Do you know anything about the municipal 
elections in the third ward ?—No, I do not. 

9086. In 1873 or 1874 ?—] know nothing about 
the third ward. 

9087. Have you no knowledge about the fauittefpel 
election in 1874 in the third ward ?—No, I know 
nothing at all about it. 

9088. Nor in 1873 ?—Nor in 1873. 

9089. (Mr. Goldney.) Very few of the voters, in 
proportion, appear to have polled in the fourth ward ; 
there were only 848?—That would be about the 


number I daresay ; there are a number of double 
voters in that ward, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


9090. If the 345 were looked after by your 43 
messengers, and by the 29 on the other side, they 
oe have had a good time of it during the election ? 
Yes. si 

snot (Mr. Howard.) They enjoyed themselves ? 
— Yes. 

9092. When they came back of an evening they 
did not look fagged out ?>—Not at all. 

9093. (Mr. Goldney.) 1 see you make a charge 
of 8/. 12s. for hire of committee rooms. Where were 
your committee rooms ?—We had one at Hemels, and 
one at the “ Cambridge,” and another at.the “ Spread 
Eagle.” 


9094. What were the two last for ?—For posting 


bills on the house. 

9095. You thought it the right thing to take two 
more ?>—Yes, 

9096. They were of no practical use to you ?— 
Certainly not. 

9097. Were they what has been described, on the 
other side, as sham committee rooms r—Yes, I believe 
one of our rooms was engaged by the other side, the 
“Waterloo.” Mr. Stevens stated that they paid 18/. 10s. 
Mr. Nash applied to me to engage those rooms, and 
Ttold him I could not give anything like the price 
he asked or the offer he had received from the other 
side. He would rather that we had his rooms. He 
did not like the'Liberals having them, but I was not 
prepared to go that high price for the rooms. 

9098. Mr. Stevens said he thought the commanding 
position worth more than the actual price ?—It is 
a very good position. 

9099. Were those two that you spoke of, the “ Spread 
EHagle” and the other, what are called sham committee 
rooms ?-—They were. 
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9100. How many committee rooms had the other 
side in your ward ?—They had the “ Waterloo,” Daw- 
son’s Coffee House, Alden’s, “ William the Fourth,” 
Clark’s, and the “ British Lion.” ; 

9101. How many could they have done with, re- 
collecting that they had the commanding position ?— 
They only required another one. 

9102. Do you think that Dawson’s Chop House, 
where the Liberal Party Association met, would have 
been sufficient ?—There is no doubt about it. 

9103. You do not believe that the “ British Lion ” 
was necessary :—Certainly not. 

9104. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any sham com- 
mittee rooms in 1874 ?—Yes, we had three or four. 
We had the “ William the Fourth” as to which, our 
opponents stole a march upon us last time. We had 
the “ Cambridge” and the “Spread Hagle.” Those 
were the only four. 

9105. Out of the four, how many did you want ?— 
We did not require more than one. 

' 9106. In your opinion does the same remark apply 
to the other side ?>—Certainly. 

9107. How many had they, to your knowledge, in 
1874 ?—That I cannot say. | think Mr. Tillett used 
to speak from the Royal Hotel. I do not know 
whether that was considered a committee room. 

9108. (Mr. Goldney.) That would be the head 
quarters >—Then they had the “ British Lion” (I am 
only speaking from recollection), and Dawson’s Chop 
House I daresay would be one. 

9109. Alden’s ?—No, we had that. That was our 


committee room used for the purpose of posting 
bills. 


Mr. Grorce ALDEN Stevens recalled and further examined. 


9110. (Mr. Howard.) I think you were not asked 
any question with reference to the number of com- 
mittee rooms which your people had in 1874 ?—It 


will appear by the sheriffs accounts; I do not re-_ 


member. . 

9111. Or in 1875 ?—They would also appear by 
the sheriff’s account. 

9112. You were not asked, I think p—Yes, I was 
asked; and [I referred you to the ward managers, 
There is one’ word I should like to say, and that is, 
that the analysis of these lists has been done carefully 


on our side, and I should not like the recollection of 
a witness who has not the register before him to be 
set against that which has been done with the register, 
and carefully done. It must be evident to anyone 
who knows anything of the matter at all, that without 
special reference to the register, and without special 
knowledge of the matter, no witness can say whether 
@ man is or is not on the register. 

9113. (Mr. Goldney.) The witness only gave his 
recollection ?—But the answer may be taken as being 
of more importance than it really deserves. 


Mr. Grorce TuirKETTLe recalled. 


The Witness. £ ought to state that four or five 


of the persons whose names appear in that list were, I | 


believe, employed on the other side as well. 

9114. (Mr. Goldney.) Some of these names that 
you have written down ?—I believe four or five. I 
was only informéd of that last night. 

9115. Make some further inquiries, and if you find 
anything in it, come and tell us ?—Certainly { will. 

9116. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any further infor- 
mation you can give us, on your own side or on the 
other, whether favourable or unfavourable >—I heard 
that in the fourth ward there was a breakfast pro- 
vided for the voters by the Liberal party. 

9117. On what day ?—In November. 

9118, At the municipal election? — Yes; Mr. 
Stevens. was a candidate on that occasion with 
Mr. Willis. 1 believe, from what [ heard, that the 
voters were entertained at a breakfast, and received 
3s. 6d. besides that breakfast, for voting. Of course 
I cannot tell you whether that is correct or not. No 
doubt Mr. Stevens ‘will be able to answer that. 

9119. It is only what you have heard >—Yes. 

9120. (Mr. M’Mahon.) Have you any idea how 
this corrupt system can be suppressed ?—I can hardly 
express an opinion. I think that you will be better 
able to judge after hearing the witnesses. I think 
that the ballot. should be so conducted that it should 
be as simple as posting a letter. No doubt Mr. Cross 
and Mr. Corsbie, if they were to stand at the door of 


the post office and refer to the Act of Parliament as 
the voters come up with their papers, might be able 
to stop it. 

9121. If you have not thought over the subject, 
there is no use in asking you the question ?—I really 
have not considered it. If [ may be allowed to add 
one word to the evidence, I quite endorse the re- 
marks made by Mr. Tillett with regard to the eighth 
ward, respecting the poverty that exists in that dis- 
trict. I am sure that he was quite right when he said 
there was great distress there. I have called the 
attention of the authorities to the distress, and I 
regret to say that the distress was not inquired into. 

9122. (Mr. Howard.) That is one of the corruptible 
wards ?—That is so. 

9123. Then there is all the more necessity why 
people who have the means, should avoid ministering 
to their appetite for corruption ?—Quite so ; but 
where people are suffering from such extreme want 
you cannot expect much sincerity, honesty, or truth- 


fulness from them. Five shillings is a great temptation 


to them. 

9124. (Mr. Goldney.) I see that you have re- 
cruiting sergeants here; do many of them enter the 
army ?>—I am speaking of the seventh ward, 

9125. (Mr. Howard.) Does recruiting flourish 
here ?—I do not know. 

9126. The authorities here would not be sorry to 
hear that it did ?—I should think not. 
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9127. These poor people in the eighth ward are, I 
suppose, chiefly married people with young families ? 
—They are. 

9128. So that the question of recruiting would 
hardly apply to them ?—No; I think not. 

9129. Does this poverty exist all the year round; 
or does it depend upon the seasons, or any particular 
time of the year, or anything of that sort >—Of course 
it is greater at certain times of the year. It was in 
November that I canvassed that ward, and I may say 
that I never saw such distress before. 

9130. What are these poor people chiefly engaged 
in ?—They are shoemakers, weavers, and people of 
that kind. 

9131. You say you have called the attention of the 
authorities to it >—Yes. 

9132. I suppose you are scarcely able to suggest 
anything like a remedy, for that state of things ?—I 
have been inclined to think that the relieving officers 
did not do their duty, or there would not be that 
distress. 

9133. That sort of poverty generally arises from 
business considerations or want of trade ?—Certainly. 

9134. Do you think it is due to habits of dis- 
sipation or anything of that kind, on an enlarged 
scale ?—I have no means of judging. 

9135. So far as you know, it is not so ?—I am not 
aware of it. 

9136. I am glad to hear that, and I am sorry to 
hear that they are-so poor ?—They are very poor. 

9137. I have no doubt that any suggestion you 
make to the authorities, pointing out an efficient 
remedy for the state of poverty you describe, will be 


-gladly received by them, especially if it will spare the 


rates. 

Mr. Stevens. May I be allowed to state that Mr. 
Thirkettle has brought this matter before the Board 
of Guardians and the Poor Law authorities. The 
whole of his charges have been thoroughly inquired 
into by the Court of Guardians in Norwich, and to a 
certain extent by the Poor Law Board in London. 
The Court of Guardians in Norwich consider that 
Mr. Thirkettle’s account is grossly exaggerated. 

9138. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean that the facts 
are ? 

Mr. Stevens. The facts that Mr. Thirkettle 
brought before the Court of Guardians in two or three 
speeches he made, were investigated by the relieving 
officers and reports made to the Relief Committee ; 
and the result was that the Board of Guardians re- 
ported that Mr. Thirkettle had_ grossly exaggerated 
the amount of poverty existing in the eighth ward. 

9139. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose there is no doubt 
that, if he did it, he did it unintentionally. 

Mr. Stevens. I quite admit that; I think that his 
kindness of heart and goodness of disposition overran 
that judgment which should have accompanied them. 

9140. (Mr. Howard.) It is a fact that there is a 
great deal of poverty ? 

Mr. Stevens. They are the poor districts of 
Norwich; but if a man is industrious he can, by his 
work, make sufficient to keep himself and his family. 
I do not say that they can live in affluence by any 
means. The weaving trade has been better in Norwich 
for the last two or three years than for a long time. 
Shoemaking has not been absolute poverty ? 

9141. (Mr. Howard.) There is very considerable 
poverty ? 

Mr. Stevens. 1 admit that there is a very large 
poor class. But I do not admit, nor do the Court of 
Guardians admit, the accuracy of Mr. Thirkettle’s 
statements. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


9142. (Mr. Howard.) I hope he does take too strong 
a view. 

Mr. Stevens. I hope and believe so. 

9143. (Mr. Goldney.) Which is the poorest 
district ?— 

Mr. Stevens. Some portions of the seventh ward, 
a portion of the eighth ward, and also a portion of 
the third ward. 

9144. (Mr. Howard.) What is your explanation of 
it? Is the city over populated in those districts ? 

Mr. Stevens. I do not think it is. Many large 
cities are in the same condition. 

9145. (Mr. Howard.) Is it due to the trade neces- 
sities of the place ? 

Mr. Stevens. I think we have fair work, but so far 
as the weaving is concerned, it is fluctuating; at 
some seasons they are full of work, at others they are 
not. 

9146. (Mr. Howard.) In times of necessity, arising 
from the seasons, do the poor law guardians look after 
tle people ? 

Mr. Stevens. I believe we have not a more humane 
body than the poor law guardians in this city. 

9147. (Mr. Howard.) Do not suppose that we 
think they are not. 

Mr. Stevens. 1 may be too earnest; but I believe 
that a more humane body than our court of guardians, 
and the relief comimittee under them, does not exist 
in any city. They look -into each case. There is a 
general idea that poor relief should not be too freely 
extended, because it makes paupers instead of reli¢ving 
paupers. 

9148. (Mr Howard.) It is the old difficulty ? 

Mr, Stevens. It is the old difficulty. All these 
questions have been thoroughly investigated. 

9149. (Mr. Howard.) There seems to be some 
foundation for the idea that there.is a great deal 
of poverty ; but whether it can be got over, is another 
matter. 

Mr. Stevens. There is the great social difficulty 
which, however, is not confined to Norwich. 

9150. (Mr. Goldney.) What description of weaving 
is it? It is lace curtains, is it not ?—No. We. have 
: toy many shawls, poplins, and stuffs of almost all 

inds. 

_ 9151. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In an answer ‘given by 
Mr. Graves, before Mr. Justice Lush, numbered 3310, 
he says, “We could not depend upon the men doing 
“ their duty. It was an unfortunate week; so many 
“* people were frozen out in consequence of the 
weather being very sharp, and there were a vast 
number of persons thrown into the field, not having 
“ any employment, and almost all our best men 
“‘ having responsible situations were otherwise en- 
“ gaged.” What sort of people were frozen out? 
What class of people were they ?—I should think 
‘all who obtained their living on the water would 
be frozen out; how many of those would be I do 
not know ; we have a large number of watermen and 
wherrymen and others. 

9152. (Mr. Howard.) Would severe winter weather 
affect the other trades?—As far as gardeners are 
concerned it would affect them ; but as far as weavers 
and shoemakers and people of that class are con- 
cerned, I do not see how the sharp weather could 
affect them. The outgoings might be more; whether 
the incomings would be less I cannot say ; but it was 
at that time very sharp weather. 

91538. It is a pity we cannot freeze out bribery ?— 
I quite agree. I should like to freeze it out, stamp 
it out, or get rid of it in any way your judgment may 
hereafter decide. a 
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Mr. Witiiam ALEXANDER MILLER sworn and examined. 


9154. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you? — My 
articles have just expired. I was articled to 
Mr. Stevens. 

9155. Have you been yet admitted ?—No. 


9156. Are you well acquainted with the electioneer- 
ing proceedings in the city ?—I was a manager at 
the last election of the fifth ward, in conjunction 
with Mr. Roche. 
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9157. Of the fifth ward ?—Yes. 

9158. On behalf of the Liberals >—Yes. 

_ 9159. Was that your first experience in. electioneer- 
ing matters in the city ?>—No. I have taken part in 
elections for some time past. I have helped generally. 

9160. How long ?—I think I have taken part, more 
or less, in elections since 1868. I was not in Norwich 
in 1868, but all elections since 1868 I have taken 
more or less part in, though not as manager. 

9161. You are familiar with the mode in which 
the elections were conducted in your ward or division 
of the ward ?—Yes, to a certain extent, certainly. 

9162. Was the ward divided between you and 
Mr. Roche ?—No, it was not ; we took the whole; it 
was not divided at all; we did not work the ward in 
divisions. 

9163. What is the voting power of the ward ?— 
The voting power of the ward is about 1,200. 

9164. (Mr. Goldney.) 1,181 gross >—Yes. 

9165. (Mr. Howard.) About 1,100 net ? 

9166, (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) That being the gross voting 
power, what do you say would be the net ?—I cannot 
tell you. 

9167. You have not paid any attention to that ? 
— No, I cannot tell you that. Of course that 
varies. 

9168. How many messengers did you employ ?— 
I employed 80 messengers, 41 voters and 39 non- 
voters. 

9169. When did you find out that there were 41 
voters ?—I was informed of that just, I think, before 
the petitions, when the lists were analysed. 

9170. When the men came to you to ask to be put 
on you did not ask them whether they were voters or 
not ?—Certainly not. I did not ask any question of 
that kind. 

9171. (Mr. Howard.) Why ?—Because I under- 
stood that if I did not ask them whether they were 
voters or not, and if I did not know they were voters, 
I could not be said to have colourably employed 
them. 

9172. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You took the chance of 
their being voters without making certain ?—Of course 
there was a chance. 

9173. (Mr. Howard.) A pretty good chance ?—No, 
I think not. It turns out that there was not a good 
chance, two to one. 

9174. You caught 41 out of them?—I did not 
know it at that time. 

9175. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Tell me at that time, when 
you first engaged them, had you an idea or opinion 
that it was unlawful to employ them?— No, I did 
not know that it was.a corrupt action without I 
employed corruptly for the object of obtaining their 
votes. 

9176. What do you mean?—I mean that I did not 
know it was corrupt to employ voters without the 
object was to obtain their votes, 

9177. Do you not think it was a very efficacious 
means of obtaining their votes to hire them ?—No, I 
did not. I do not think that the men are influenced 
in that way to a very large extent. 

9178. How many men did you employ when you 
first began to employ them ?—I cannot tell you that 
exactly. Ihave not analysed how many I employed 
every day. I did not employ the whole of them 
myself. Mr. Roche employed some of them. I can 
only tell you the number I employed during the whole 
week. 

9179. That is the number you mentioned ?—That 
is the number I employed. 

9180. How many were employed on the Friday ?— 
The whole of these would be employed on the Friday. 

9181. You never asked him whether he was a voter 
or not ?—Certainly not. 

9182. Was Mr. Roche in the same room with you ? 
—He was. I should say I had three rooms at the 
committee rooms. He was mostly in the same room 
YT was in, , 

9183. Mr. Roche was a stranger to the town?—No, 
he was articled in our office. 
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9184. Is he not aclerk to a firm of solicitors in 
London ?—He was an articled clerk in our office ; he 
has since gone to London for his last year ; his father 
resides in Norwich ; his home is here. 

9185. When did you pay these men?—I think it 
was on the Monday. 

9186. The Monday after the election ?—It was 
after the election at any rate. They were not paid at 
the same time ; it was after the election certainly. I 
think as the election was on Friday I paid them on 
Monday. 

9187. Mr. Roche is now in London ?—He is now in 
London; he is at Messrs. Sharpe and Parker’s in 
Bedford Row. 

9188. Did you pay them only the ordinary prices, 
5s. and 3s. 6d. ?—I believe I paid the ordinary prices 
most of them; there are one or two that were paid a 
larger amount, I think, as far as I can remember now. 

9189. Cannot you tell when you put on the greatest 
number ?—TI should say from recollection that as far 
as I can remember I should put on the greatest number 
on the Tuesday, because we had instructions we 
should receive our circulars on the Tuesday night or 
the Wednesday morning ; and I should certainly have 
as many messengers as I possibly could ready to take 
out our circulars; so that, as far as I can remember, 
it is very probable I put on the most of my messengers 
on the Tuesday. 

9190. Then if all the circulars were delivered on 
the Tuesday or Wednesday, you would not want the 
men again ?—They were not; I could not get all my 
circulars delivered on the Tuesday or Wednesday, I 
had them not until Tuesday night, and then I had not 
all of them. They came in two bundles; they would 
not all be delivered on the Wednesday, they could not 
deliver* them in one day. 

9191. Am I to understand from your evidence that 
in your judgment all these men were essential to do 
the work of the ward ?—Certainly ; I could not have 
done with less, unless I had better men. 

9192. (Mr. Howard.) You are prepared to stick 
by that at another election, if you take part in it, under 
the same circumstances ?—Under the same circum- 
stances certainly, if I had the same amount of work. 
If I had no circulars I should not employ the men at 
all. 

9193. So far from being convinced that this is 
anything like an excessive employment, you are pre- 
pared to repeat it in the city if you get appointed to a 
similar position ?—If I have the same amount of 
work to do. 

9194. Under the circumstances of this inquiry, it 
is a somewhat strong proposition ; but it is for you 
and the others on the Liberal side to consider. If the 
proposition from the ward managers on the Liberal side 
is, that the employment of these men is not excessive, 
as it has already been described by Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Tillett, then, if they convince us of it, there is an 
end of it so far. But on the other hand if we are not 


* quite persuaded of that, we shall have to consider the 


evidence you give to-day, from which we are to infer 
that you mean to repeat this sort of thing in the 
event of another election campaign ?—That is my 
opinion. I cannot say anything but what I believe to 
be the fact. That is what I believe. 

9195. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Let us understand how 
many circulars you could deliver on the Thursday ?— 
T could not tell you. I should think the first bundle 
I received, as far as I can tell, would be 700 or 800. 
I cannot tell you how many came in a bundle; I never 
counted them. 

9196. When were they distributed ?—-They were 
distributed some of them on Wednesday and some on 
Thursday, I cannot tell in what proportion ; no doubt 
after we had them they would be sorted. The first 
thing to be done would be to sort them. In my ward 
the streets. are not numbered, to begin with. The 
difficulty would be to get men who knew the streets 


to sort them as near as they could in the order in ‘ 


which the persons occurred in the street. 
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9197. When did the second batch of circulars reach 
you ?—I think the second batch of circulars reached 
me on the Wednesday night. ‘ 

9198. When were they delivered ?—They would be 
distributed on Thursday. I think my men finished 
distributing the circulars on Thursday evening. 

9199. They were distributed on Thursday evening ? 
—I believe they had apiece distributing all of them 
by the Thursday evening; in fact I am sure they had 
some of them by the Thursday afternoon, because I 
had to make up my personation lists. 

9200. What had the messengers to dv on the 
Friday ?—On the Friday some of them had to take 
care of the cabs, to show the cabmen where to go; and 
three or four of them would have to go to Eaton, an 
out-lying district I have in my ward, to show the 
gentlemen where the people lived, and several would 
have to do as I told them, watch and protect the 
committee rooms, or anything of that kind I required 
them to do. 

9201. How many would that employ, three or four 
men going to Eaton, and I suppose three or four for 
the cabs ?—I cannot tell you how many that would 
take. 

9202. (Mr. Howard.) But the area of your ward is 
not very great ?>—It is a long straggling ward. 

9208. Long and thin ?—Yes, it is a very long ward. 
I think it is about two and a half or three miles from 
one extremity to the other; there is a great outlying 
district in my ward. 

9204. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was it not the fact that 
when the messengers who were voters had voted, you 
had no further occasion for their services ?—Certainly 
I did not know whether they did vote, or did 
not vote. I have heard that some of them did not 
vote; I have not the slightest idea. 

9205. Had you any further occasion for their ser- 
vices ?—Certainly. 

9206. What was it ?—As I stated, one thing that I 
recollect was that I had instructions from Mr. Stevens, 
on the Wednesday, I think it was, to have my messen- 
gers ready on Friday morning to be ready to take out 
a handbill which he was going to send out. We 
expected | may tell you (I have not heard any other 
gentleman mention it) that on the Friday morning we 
should have been served with notice of Mr. Tillett’s 
disqualification, as we were in 1870. We expected we 
should have been served with that notice, and Mr. 
Stevens gave me instructions to have all my staff at 


- hand, so that if we were served with this notice we 


should be ready immediately to spread over the whole 
of my ward a handbill counteracting it ; and it was of 
the greatest importance that we should have it. I 
went myself to the polling booth the first thing in the 
morning to see if these notices were served. 

9207. What did Mr. Stevens suggest as the ground 
of Mr. Tillett’s disqualification ?—He did not suggest 
anything to me. 

9208. Did you ask him what was the ground of 
Mr. Tillett’s disqualification >—I did not ask him at 
all. 

9209. Were you not curious to ascertain ?—No, it 
had nothing to do with me. 

9210. Did you take it for granted that he was dis- 
qualified ?—-No, certainly not; I had heard it rumoured 
that the Conservatives were going to try the question. 

9211. On what ground ?—They said so. 

9212. What was the ground of disqualification ?— 
That I must leave for them to prove ; I do not know. 

9213. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you never hear ?>—No. 

9214. (Mr. Howard.) Was it not said—-whether 
true or not we are not inquiring—that it was something 
to do with the election of 1874 ?>—It was something to 
do with the election of 1874. I suppose this was the 
statement ; if he got in for 1875 they would turn him 
out for something that had been done at some past 
election, and we expected we should have been served 
with a notice, or something of that sort, of disqualifi- 
vale in the same way as Z think we were served in 
1870 
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9215. You can scarcely say that this large number 
of messengers were put on for that particular pur- 
pose ?—No, ‘but I was simply telling you what one 
of the duties would be on the election day, and the 
reason why I should be very careful to have my men 
all ready. 

9216. You did not employ them for that pur- 
pose >—No, I did not the number; they were not 
required ; it was simply to show you the things that 
we should be ready to employ them for. 

9217. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I see you had cabs em- 
ployed for the conveyance of voters ?—There were 
cabs in my ward and gentlemen’s carriages as well. 

9218. Youemployed them ?—I did not employ them 
on the polling day myself. 

9219. You told us some messengers were Bred 
to look after cabs P—Cabs were sent to me, I did not 
employ them. 

9220. They were employed by the Liberal party ? 
—They were employed by the Liberal party, and 
they were sent down to me early in the morning. 

9221. Was that to convey the voters to the poll ?>— 
Oh yes. 

9222. Did you know that that was illegal ?—Cer- 
tainly, I knew it was illegal to employ cabs. 

9223. You took the chance ?—I knew it was a 
chance that was always taken. I never heard of an 
election where the chance was not taken. 

9224. Are you aware of any other form of cor- 
ruption at the election, or bribery ?—No, I was 
not aware of any on either side. I confined myself 
entirely to that ward, and I have no knowledge of 
others. 

9225. Are you aware of the expenditure of any 
other money in your ward than that of messengers ? 
—No, mine is not a ward like the seventh and 
eighth wards, where anything of that kind is likely 
to be incurred. As Mr. Stanley stated, I think it 
is not a venal ward. 

9226. (Mr. Howard.) Is that a reason for having a 
large number of messengers?—Oh no}; if it had 
been a large venal ward of course 41 voters would 
not have influenced a ward or an election or any- 
thing of the sort. 

9227. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I forget on what day you 
said you first employed messengers ?—The first day, 
I think, my committee rooms were opened was on the 
Monday, but I was not there until the Monday mid- 
day myself. Mr. Roach was there before, but I was 
not. I think it was open on the Monday. 

9228. How many were employed on the Monday ? 
—TI cannot tell you, but I can tell jyou how many 
we employed altogether. I cannot tell you how 
many were employed from day to day. 

9229. Is there anybody connected with the office 
/who could tell ?—Mr. Roach may be able to tell ‘you. 
I can give you the name of my messenger who led 
off my men to see that they did their work ; that 
was Philo. I do not know his address. I think he 
works at Howlett and Whites or Tilleard and Whites. 
He was a man that looked after my pc and 
saw they were doing their work. 

9230. We;will assume you are correct in saying 
you did not employ any messengers before aoe ? 
—No, I did not. 

9231. We were told that the prices were 3s. 6d. a 
day for every day except the polling day, when it 
was 5s. ?—That is the current price. 

9232. You were told that ?—Yes. 

9233. And 5s. on the election day >—Yes. 

9234. Then how do you account for it that there 
are so many in this list to whom you paid more 
than that ?>—IJ think it is very likely there are some 
you paid more to. I said that was the ground work 
upon which they were to be paid. I know some 
of the men weré paid extra. I know a case of this 
kind. I cannot give you the man’s name, but there 
were some men who had to go down to Haton twice 
in the day, that is a distance of two and a half 
miles. They had to walk five miles, and they coms | 
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plained to me about the very long distance it was, 
and I gave them something extra. 

9235. Look at this list. Does it account for the 
number of persons in it ?—I did not pay them all 
3s. 6d. a day and 5s. I got off with less where I 
could, and if I could not I gave them more. That is 
the current price for paying messengers, but if I could 
persuade them to take 3s. 6d. on the election day, I 
should give it them, or even 2s. 

9236. (Mr. Goldney.) On an average you paid 
everybody more than a pound ?>—No, I think not. 

9237. Highty-three pounds you paid altogether, 
did you not ?—For messengers ? 

9238. Yes.—No, I did not. I will explain that to 
you if you will allow me. There is & mistake, I 
think, in my messenger list in the casting. 

9239. (Mr. Howard.) Can you point it out if it 
is given to you ?—Yes; I found after my accounts 
were settled up that I had some money in hand, 10/. 
it was. 

9240. What is the item ?—The item which is 57/. 
here is carried forward as 67/. This list, I observe, 
has been marked by somebody; by the gentleman 
who has been through it to see who the voters were. 
It was a mistake, and the amount ought really to 
be 101. less than it is. : 

9241. Whose writing is the account in ?—My own 
writing. 

9242. Whose writing is?the alteration in ?—It is 
no writing. It is only figures scribbled over. 

9243. Do you know whose writing it is?—No. 
When I found I had money in hand, I could not dis- 
cover what it was for a long while. When I went 
through this list for the petition, I discovered where 
the error was. That is exactly how it is; it is 104. 
more than it ought to be; it is a mistake in the 
casting ; if you add it up you will find it is so. 

9244, (Mr. Goldney.) Who put the messengers on ? 
—I put some on; Mr. Roche put the others on. 

9245. Were there any others employed that you 
know of 2—No, Mr.-Roche can tell. 

9246. Mr. Roche will speak for himself. Let me 
read the names—voters all of them—Woods, Bell ?— 
Yes. 

9247. You think those are on your list >—Yes. 

9248. Robert Woods?—I do not know his 
christian name. « 

9249. John Grimshaw, voter. He lives in Chapel 
Street >—He is not employed. 

9250. George Lincoln lives in Mutton Yard ?—Is 
he a sweep ? 

9251. I do not know.—I had a Lincoln, a sweep; 
he was employed ; a big rascal, he was. 

9252: John Hardy, voter, Paradise Place ? — I 
cannot tell you. | 

9258. William Alden, Prospect Place ?—I cannot 
tell you.. 

9254. James Dunnock ?—I do not know him. 

9255. James Crooks ?—No. Are you reading from 
the particulars? because I have looked through 
those. 

9256. Never mind what I am reading from — 
Charles Clowes >—A. gentleman at Colman’s, a clerk. 

9257. Of New Road ?—He isa _ gentleman in the 
same position as I am; I should not like to employ 
him as a messenger, and I do not think he would like 
the suggestion. | 

9258. Was he employed ?—Certainly not; he never 
came near the place. He isa clerk of Mr. Colman’s. 

9259. He is one of Mr. Colman’s principal clerks ? 
—One of his private clerks. 

9260. Was he at your committee room ?—No, 

_ 9261. James Mann ?—I had a Mann. 

9262. Thomas Mann, but was there another, Mann? 
—I cannot be sure. 

9263. Scott ?—I do not know. 

9264. Isaac Ford, Coburg Street ?— There is a 
Ford; he is the secretary or the president of the 
Ward Association; he was at my committee room, but 
he was a messenger. - ‘ 
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9265. He was not put on that list >-—No. 

9266. Robert Collard >—-He was a member of the 
town council, a Conservative member. 

9267. Was he near your committes room ?—No, 
I do not think he would do so. 

9268. Why should he not come near your committee 
room ?—He is a Conservative. 

9269. Robert Collard, of Hudson’s Buildings ?—I 
do not know him. 

9270. William Deacon, of Hudson’s Buildings >—I 
cannot say. 

9271. Another man in Hudson’s Buildings, Edward 
Sayer ?—I cannot tell you at all. 

9272. Robert Williment? —I only know one 
Williment. 

9273. Who is that?—He is a man who works at 
Jarrold’s, but he would not be a man I should be 
likely to employ. 

9274, Benjamin Conyers >—No, I do not know of 
such a person. 


9275. William Wright ?>—No. 

9276. Revell P—I think I had a man of the name of 
Revell. 

9277. William Jones ?—No, I never had such a 
man, 

9278. Henry Smith ?>—No. 

9279. George Smith ?>—No. 

9280. William Mills P—No. 

9281. David Harmer ?—No, I do not know him. 

9282. James Moor?—No, ‘I do not know the 
man. ; 

9283. Daniel Wilkinson ?>—No. 

9284. George Halliday >—No, I do not know the 
names. If those are the particulars, there are a 


great many men put down to me who are employed 
in the fourth ward. They had not Mr. Ladell’s 
name, and I believe they put all the men down to me 
in the particulars. I mean when I saw the particu- 
lars, 1 saw that. I saw the particulars at the time 
of the petition, and looking through the names I 
noticed the Conservatives had put me down for the 
fourth ward. 

9285. You went through the particulars with 
your own list >—No, I went through the particulars ; 
I was not engaged very much in the petition. 

9286. You think some of those names I have read 
to you may have been employed in the fourth ward ? 
—I know some of the men mentioned in the parti- 
culars who are put down to me were,men Mr. Ladell 
employed. The Conservatives thought I was the 
manager of the fourth ward as well as the fifth. 

9287. I suppose I may take it you think anything 
like employing 20 messengers to a thousand voters is 
ridiculous and absurd?—I could not do it myself; 
that is all I can say—20 for a thousand voters ? 

9288. Yes, 20 messengers to a thousand voters -—I 
should not like to work many wards at that rate 
certainly. 

9289. You have heard that some of your party 
are prepared to do it?—They may take the fifth 
ward if they like at the rate; I am afraid they 
would not be very successful, that is all. They would 
find themselves in a mess before they finished. 

9290. What did you mean by saying that on the 
Tuesday you got as many messengers as you possibly 
could ready then ?>—No, I did not say that that I am 
aware of. I think Mr. M‘Mahon asked me what was 
the day I put most messengers on, and [ think I said 
it would be the Tuesday, because on that day I 
expected to have my circulars in the evening—or 
the day—and Mr. Stevens instructed me to have my 
staff ready. 

9291. On that,day you said, “I got as many 
messengers as I possibly could ready then” ?—TI do 
not think so. 

9292. (Mr. Howard.) Where was your committee 
room ?—My committee room was the “Crown and 
Angel ” in St. Stephen’s Street. 

9293. What other had you?—I had a eammittee 
room at Eaton, and a committee room in Crook’s 
place. 
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9294, Where is that? How far from your central 
room ?—About half a mile I suppose, and the other 
would be two and a half miles. Crook’s Place is in 
the centre of a very populous district. 

9295. Do you wish me to understand that you 
wanted the committee rooms ?—Certainly; Crook’s 
Place is not a very big district; a very small district 
where there are a great number of tenements, and 
it was very much more convenient for me to have 
a place to send the circulars from than my own room. 

9296. (Mr. Goldney.) How. did you get these 
messengers on the Tuesday ?—They would come to 
me. They were men I*had always employed before. 

9297. Did they know you would want an extra 
number on the Tuesday ?—No; some of them might 
come on the Monday. I did say to some of them, 
“ T do not want you to-day, but if you come to-morrow 
« J shall have my circulars, I may have something for 
“ you to do then.” That isthe way they would know 
it. 
9298. Then they would come on the Tuesday ?>— 
They would come again on the Tuesday. If I 
required them I should take them. 

9299. If you did not require them on the Tuesday 
they would come again on the Wednesday ?—I cannot 
say they would have come. 

9300. They probably would ?—Certainly. 

9301. Were these men all out of employment ?—I 
should think the majority of them would be. 

9302. (Mr. Howard.) You did not ask them ?— 
Not all of them, but Mr. Philo I know for instance 
was in employment, but he is a man who likes 
electioneering, a strong party man, and he could not 
work; he could not stop at work; he could earn 
more money if he did. 

9303. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose you called your 
muster roll in a morning ?—I did not; I have no 
doubt Mr. Philo saw the men were all there. 

9304.:And at dinner time ?—No, I should think 
not, considering I had no dinner for them. 

9305. How did Philo satisfy himself that the men 
did not merely answer their names at breakfast time 
and go back again ?—I should see they were started 
for work. [I could not be running behind every one 
to see whether the men were doing their work. 

9306. Did Philo have some one running behind 
them ?—No, I should think not. 

9307. You did not conntenance sending out two 
men with four circulars >—No. 

9308. You do not remember that ?—No, I do not 
think it was done. I did not do it certainly in that 
style. i 

9309. (Mr. Howard.) Did you send out two men 
together at all for any purpose ?>—I cannot call my 
mind to remember any exact instance. I should think 
it is very likely I did. 


9310. Do you not think it was your practice ?-—_ 


No, I do not think it was the practice. 

9811. Can you swear that it was not?—No, | 
will not say men did not go out in two's. 

9312. Is it not a fact that they did P—I think it is 
very likely. 

9318. Is it not a fact? You are a gentleman of the 
legal profession, and you ought to be able to answer 
the question—As far as I remember it is very likely 
two men did go out. It is a fact itis often done 
certainly. 

9314. I know that; no one knows it better than I 
do now. I{ want to know whether you did it P— 
Not that I am aware of, but I did not give him any 
instructions for two men to go together. 

9315. You have as good as told us you did ?— 
Two men might have gone. 

9316. My question is, is it not a fact? do not be 
ashamed of it P—I never saw two men together. I 
never saw them distribute the circulars; it is very 
likely two may have gone together. 

9317..Do you not know that two messengers did go 


together from your ward, instead of one, on the same - 


errand ?—With circulars do you mean ? 
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9318. Yes, or with anything else vou like ?-—I did 
not see them. 

9319. Did you not know that it took place ?—I 
never saw them. 

9320. Did you not hear ?—No, I cannot say; two 
or three might have gone. 

9321. Thirty-two or 33 for aught you know ?— 
If they had 30 circulars and one man knew the district 
better than another, they might have said, “ Let us go 
together.” ; 

9322. Do not indulge in speculations >—It must be 
a speculation. ; 

9323. In your case there were instances where two 
men went out?—It is very likely they might have 
gone. 

9324. How can you account for the employment 
of 80 men ?—The men had more to do than deliver’ 
the cireulars. J had 2,000 bills to distribute. 

9325. I must ask you to be careful what you are 
about. Do you mean to tell me, on your oath, in 
that box, that you wanted 80 messengers to go out 
doing the ordinary work of the election ?——I say most 
certainly I did require 80. 

9326. One in 14 ?—What do you mean ? 

9327. If you cannot make the calculation in the 
witness box, I will not do it for you. 

9328. (Mr. Goldney.) One for every 14 voters ?>— 
They were not all voters. 

9329. (Mr. Howard.) I want to know whether you 
are going to pledge your oath in the witness box, that 
you wanted 80 messengers to look after your ward 
which contained a thousand voters >—I say I believe I 
required every man I had. 

9330. Are you able to state positively on your oath, 
that they all had anything to do, or was it a make 
believe >—Most certainly ; some of them may have 
given me the slip. 

9331. ‘There were 80 men;.do you mean that they 
were all supplied with work, circulars and so on ?>— 
They had all the circulars to take out, and all the 
bills to distribute. I had over 2,000 bills in my ward, 
bill posting and bill sticking. 

9332. Did you recognise amongst these men any of 
the old faces of 1874 P—Yes; I should think the 
men that I employed would most of them have been 
employed before. I know the men pretty well. 

9333. You knew the men well ; you knew who had 
employed them in 1874 ?—I think I did. 

9334. Did you employ the same number of men in 
1874 ?>—I believe I did. 

9335. Did you employ more or less?—I should 
think there were more. I will tell you the reason 
why ; we had two sets of circulars. We had besides 
all the other circulars a special canvassing card with a 
leaflet. on it which had to be returned to Mr. Stevens, 
and we had those to distribute as well as the circulars 
in 1874, and I should think most decidedly I had 
more men. 

9336. It may be all right, but I tell you frankly it 
appears to me an extraordinary thing that in a ward 
of that sort, with so slight a voting power, you should 
want 80 men to do that sort of work, because, apart 
from them, you had a clerk to do it ?—Yes ; but in 
1874 I had, as far as I recollect,—I will not be sure, 
but I think it is very likely, we had two sets of 
circulars then, and it is very probable I had more 
men. 

9337. Are the Commissioners to understand that 
you think the 80 men were well employed during the 
election ?—I do think so. 

9338. And you would do the same thing under 
similar circumstances?—If I had similar circum- 
stance, and the same amount of time, I should 
certainly do the same. 

9339. (Mr. Goldney.) One out of every 14 ?—Or 
whatever the proportion is. 

9340. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard occasionally 
in this court, especially yesterday, some gentlemen 
give avery much lower estimate >—I heard Mr. Thir- 
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kettle say he would employ three for the fourth ward. 
I do not agree with him. 

9341. In the fourth ward the man employed half 
the number. Do you think he was right ?—In the 
fourth ward they are all on the spot. Everything is 
round under their noses. 

9342. It is very easy to figure it with your pen, but 
we know quite well what your ward is. It is a long 
ward, it is not a wide one ?—Distance makes a great 
deal of difference. 

93438. I give you the full benefit of that, but on the 
other hand, it is not wide as well as long ?—I can only 
say that I employed those I believed to be necessary. 

9344. In the fourth ward Mr. Ladell did with half 
the number ; either he purposely or ignorantly abused 
his candidate’s chance of success. Which is right, 
you or Mr. Ladell ?—I cannot give any opinion about 
the fourth ward. I can only give an opinion on my 
own. 

9345. You are not a very antiquated person. 
Your experience must be comparatively slight. Does 
it not afford you an opportunity of considering 
whether you have not over-estimated ?>—Certainly. 

9346. If Mr. Ladell is right in his ward with half 
the number, do you not think you would be able to 
manage with less?—Mr. Ladell might be able to 
manage with less; he is an older man than Iam; 
but I say I could not. 

9347. Did Mr. Stevens, or any one else, overlook 
you during the election, or was it left entirely to your 
judgment ?—Mr. Stevens would come up. 

9348, He did not control you in the number of 
messengers —No; Mr. Stevens would not take any 
part in the management of the ward; he had plenty 
to do without that. 

9349. I do not want an argument about that, but 
in fact Mr. Stevens did not ?—He only came to see 
that everything was going on right. 

9350. He left it to your judgment and discretion ? 
—Certainly ; he told me to employ no more than I 
required. I thought I required that number. 

9851. You were aware that the Liberals and the 
Conservatives were setting on men ?—No, I was not. 
I did not hear during the election of anything of the 
kind. 

9352. Not at all >—No. 

93538. Was it all news to you after the election ?— 
I did not hear during the time the election was going 
on that the Liberals or Conservatives, or either side, 
was setting on men. 

9354. You knew in 1874 that the practice prevailed? 
—I know in 1874 thege was a number more than was 
required. : 

9355. Did you not suspect it in 1874 ?—I did not 
suspect it. I understood it was not being done. 
You may be sure I made every endeavour to hear 
whether it was done. 

9356. Did you inquire >—We always try to inves- 
tigate every rumour that comes to us. 

9357. Do you mean that you did not hear that 
there was any setting on of messengers, until after the 
election was over ?>—No. 

. 9358. On either side ?—No; I did not hear it on 
either side until after the election was over. 

9359. Do you know of any other form of corruption 
in the city than that ?—No, I did not go out into the 
city at all. I kept in my own ward the whole time. 
I did not see anything of the intimidation or what 
you have heard described. 

9360. Did you ask Mr, Stevens whether he had 
heard of messengers being set on by the other side ?— 
During the election ? 

9361. During the election ?—No, I did not ask 
him. I did not see Mr. Stevens but very little; he 
was always very busy, and I was busy, and I do not 
remember his mentioning it to me, nor did I mention 
it to him that I am aware of. 

9362. I wish you to reconcile your case with 
Mr. Ladell’s >—If I manage the fourth ward ever, I 
will see how Mr. Ladell did it. 
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9363. (Mr. Goldney.) He says 15 ?—T will try if 
Mr. Ladell will change with me. He may try. 

9364, (Mr. Howard.) That is scarcely a serious 
way of treating it. Do you think your ward isa 
mere onerous or difficult ward than his ?—I do not 
say that, but I say I believe those men were necessary 
to do the work ; [ say I believe so now. If anybody 
can do it for less, so much the better. 

9365. Which of the two was mistaken, do you 
think, Mr. Ladell or you ?—I should think he is. 

_ 9366. Do you think intentionally or from want of 
judgment ?—I do not say that. 

9867. Follow my question before you answer it. 
Hither intentionally or from want of judgment, which- 
ever you choose to say, he has neglected the interest 
of the candidate ?—I do not think there is any interest 
of the candidate injured at all. 

9368. What interest is there involved in it ?—I do 
not see that there is any interest of the candidate. 
The work has to be done, and it is to the interest of 
the candidate that the work should be done. 

9369. If Mr. Ladell did not put on a sufficient 
staff he was neglecting Mr. Tillett’s interest very 
seriously ?>—That is for him to say. 

9370. Is that your impression that it must be so? 
You cannot both be right.—I do not think Mr. Ladell 
would wilfully do anything to injure Mr. Tillett’s 
chances. 

9371. See how far you can reconcile the two 
things. Mr. Ladell in the one ward did it with 15 
men ?—I think Mr. Ladell had more than 15 men. 

9372. (Mr. Goldney.) He says he could do it with 
15 ?—Mr. Ladell has not tried. It is all very well to 
say he could do it. He has not tried it. 

9373. He said, “I should say from 15 to 20 mes- 
“* sengers would be employed ;” and shortly after he 
says that 15 messengers would be enough to work the 
ward?—That is his opinion. He never tried it 
with 15. 

9374. (Mr. Howard.) He has tried an infinitely 
smaller number than you ?>—Yes. 

9375. He has tried with half your number, and he 
says he has succeeded in working it very well. Wiil 
you do the Commissioners the favour to think that 
over, and see if you can find your way out of it ?>—I 
will. 

9376. Did you return the accounts to Mr. Stevens 
at the.end ?—I believe Mr. Roche did. I do not think 
I did. 

9377. Did you take any part in paying the mes- 
sengers ?—I paid some of them. I did not take part 
in settling up the accounts. 

9378. Did you hold any conversations with the 
messengers when you engaged any of them ?—I do 
not remember any. 

9379. Did you tell them that if they were voters 
you ought not to employ them ?—No, I did not do as 
Mr. Corsbie did. 

9380. Did you tell them that it was an illegal 
thing to employ them if they were voters on the 
register P—No, I did not make any remark of that 
kind to them. 

9381. Did you tell them it was an illegal thing, 
which would subject them to punishment, if they 
were employed and voted ?—I did not tell them 
that. 

9382. I do not know whether you were actually 
admitted as a solicitor then, but you had a good deal 
of legal knowledge then. You knew that that was 
an evasion of the Act ?—I knew that if the messenger 
was paid and voted it was an illegal act. 

9383. You did not, as a matter of fact, tell them ? 
—I did not tell them; certainly not. I did not ask 
them any questions at all. 

9384. Were you told to be silent, or were you silent 
by your own instincts ?—I was not told to be silent; 
I was silent by my own instincts. 

9385. (Mr. Goldney.) You were not told in 1874 
to be silent ?—J do not remember much about 1874, 
TI do not think I was, 
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9386. You were silent in 1874 ?—It is very likely ; 
I do not think I knew much about it in 1874; I did 
not read about that until after 1874. 

9387. (Mr, Howard. ) Do you think you would be 
silent again if another election came on ?—I do not 
think [ should take much part in another election. 

9388. You see now thatit was an illegal thing >— 

I knew it was an illegal thing for messengers to 
vote. 

9389. Are you in possession of your papers belong- 
ing to the election of 1874 ?>—No. After the election 
was over I always returned my papers, done up in a 
parcel, to Mr, Stevens; I do not know where they 
are. 

9390. You do not know anything about them 
now ?—No; I handed them over, and I do not «know 
what has become of them at all. 

9391. What sort of papers were they—registers and 
canvass books ?—1874 or 1875 ? 

9392. 1874?—They would be canvass books, those 
that were returned, street lists, correspondence ; 
there would be a register, and all other papers that 
we used. 

9398. You believe they were all returned to Mr. 
Stevens ?—I know they were. I returned them ina 
paper parcel. 

nea Are you with Mr. Stevens still >—I am with 

r. Stevens still. 

ee As far as you know, are they in existence ? 
—Mr. Stevens said they were destroyed. I have no 
knowledge that mine were preserved. I suppose they 
were all destroyed together. 

9396. Have you any list of messengers in 1874 ?— 
I did not keep any- 
thing. 

9397. Are you able to tell the Commissioners any 
particulars about the employment of messengers in 
1874?—No, I cannot tell you further than ‘L have 
told you ; UP employed messengers at that eléction. 

9398. Very much in that way ?—They were em- 
ployed in the same way, and some of them would 
be the same men. 

9399. And paid about the same rate ?-—Paid about 
the same rate, I fancy, so far as I remember. I do 
not remember very much about 1874, 

9400. Did you hear of the employment of mes- 
sengers in 1874 on the Conservative side ?—In that 
ward ? 
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9401. Yes, in that ward first >--I do not remember 
that I did. I do not think that the Conservatives 
employed many messengers in my ward. 

9402. Do you think not ?—_No, mine is not a ward 
where that sort of thing is likely to be done, and I do 
not think it was done ; “T never heard it was. 

9403. Why is it not a ward where it is likely to 
be done ?—Because it is not the class of people to 
employ. 

9404. Why did you employ so many as 80 mes- 
sengers ’—Because I required the work to be done. 

9405. Do you really think that those two versions 
of the matter hang well together,—that itis not a 
ward where the Conservatives need put many mes- 
sengers on P—I do not know that the Conservatives 
did not put more than 80 on; I think it \is very 
likely they did. 

9406. You told me, as I understood, that in fact 
you did not know they had put many messengers on ? 
—I did not call them many. 

9407. You did not mean that ?—I did not mean 
that they had put them on in the numbers that were 
put on in the seventh and eighth ward, 200 or 30. 

9408. You do not suppose that I compare the 
seventh and eighth ward with yours?—I do not 
suppose that you did. 

9409. What is your belief as to what the Con- 
servatives did at your ward in 1874 and 1875 ?—I do 
not believe, so far as I know, that they did anything 
more in my ward at all; not in any shape or form, so 
far as I know. I should think that the probabilities 
are that they did not. 

9410. Did you engage the committee room your- 
self ?—I think not. It was engaged when I got there. 
I did not go to engage it. 

9411. Who instructed you to engage the second 
committee room in Crook’s Place?—I do not know 
that anybody instructed me. I was told to engage 
those I required, and I have no doubt I engaged one. 

9412. How many clerks were there in Crook’s Place 
committee room ?—I think there were two, Mr. Ford 
taking the management of that committee room. 

9413. And messengers ?—He had some messengers 
there. He did not employ any messengers of his own. 

9414. Were all the circulars despatched from his 
committee room or from yours ?—Yes ; they would be 
despatched from his committee room. He would take 
my messengers to do it. 


Mr. Benzamin WerssteR Corspix sworn and examined. 


9415. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you ?—An_ ac- 
countant. 

9416. Were you employed at the last election as 
manager of the ninth division, situated in the fifth 
ward 2—I was. 

9417. How many voters had you got in your ninth 
division ?—Jn the ninth division there were 855 ; but 
perhaps you will allow me to explain, that although 
Mr. Palmer, and myself, were empleyed as joint 
managers, we only kept one committee room until 
about two days before the election. 

9418. Where was that >—At the “ Boar’s Head.” 

9419. What were the other two?—We had the 
“ White Hart” in Ber Street. 

9420. What did you pay for that ?—I really do not 
know what it was now; and we had the “ Coach and 
Horses ” on the St. Stephen’ s Road; and I believe 
the * Trowel and Hammer,” and one at Eaton. 

9421. The “Red Lion” at Eaton; there was 
nothing beyond Eaton. Mr. Emms, “White Hart,” 
Ber Street ; Mr. Baldwin, “ Boar’s Head,” Surrey 
Street ; Mr. Banham, “ Coachmakers Arms,” St. Ste- 
phen’s Road; Mr. Brown, “ Trowel and Hammer,” St. 
Stephen’s Road ; Mr. Greengrass, “ New City,” Crook’s 
Place; Mr. Hich, “Red Lion Inn,” Eaton ?—I do not 
know ‘anything about those, but they were employed. 

9422. As committee rooms ?—Yes. 

9423. They were paid for ?—Yes. 

« 9424. Hive guineas for the “ Boar’s Head” ?—I do 
not know now. 
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9425. None of those were necessary except the 
“ Boar’s Head” ?——No, I thinknot. I think all the 
work could have been done from the central room at 
the “ Boar’s Head.” 

9426. What was the object of having the others ; 
to secure the votes?—I.do not know as to the yote, 
but to secure the interest. I think Mr. Banham, a 
very respectable man, would always go with the 


Conservatives ; they might be had. 


9427. You think the three guineas would be a com- 
pliment ?>—Yes. 

9428. And the same with Mr. Brown at the 
“ Trowel and Hammer” ?—Yes ; ‘all matters’ of com- 
pliment. 

9429. A complimentary fee, in point of fact ?— 
Yes; that is all about it. 

9430. You seem to have ead a terrible lot of 
messengers ?—Yes. 

9431. I have not counted them; do you know how 
many ?—I cannot tell you exactly, but I believe some- 
where about 1380 or 140 messengers, bill-posters, and 
watchers. . 

9432, All the same class of persons, only put under 
a different heading >—Hxactly so. 

9433. How many do you think you hopld have 
fairly done the work with if you had no other object ? 
—If the work was to be done from one committee 
room, I should think with about.15; if you have more 
committee rooms, you must have, of COP HRS a. few 
more messengers. if 
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9434. For your number nine division, which is 
about half the ward ?—It is considerably more than 
half; 855 the ninth division, against 325 in the eighth 
division. 

9435. That is gross >—Yes. 

9436. You say 15 messengers ?—I believe it could 
be done with 15 messengers if it was all done from 
one committee room. 

9437. Do you know any reason why it should not 
all be done from one committee room ?—Not the 
slightest. I believe some time back the “ White 
Hart” was engaged by the Radicals; in order to pre- 
vent that sort of thing this time our people thought 
it was wise to engage the room. 

9438. Mr. Palmer seems to have signed these re- 
ceipts together with you ?--Yes; my business caused 
me to be away from Norwich a great deal, and I was 
not in Norwich when the messengers were paid. 

9439. Who paid the messengers?—I paid some, 
and Mr. Palmer the others. eign 

9440. Did you give them a card like that (ea- 
hibiting a card to the witness) ?—Yes, certainly. 

9441. Itis signed “ J. D. Banham ” ?—Mr. Banham 
would have no authority whatever to put on mes- 
sengers. If Mr. Banham did happen to put one on, he 
would submit if to us; and then, if we thought it 
right, we should pass it. 

9442. It is “ George Banham” ?—That is a mes- 
senger put on by me. 

9443. That was the sort of card you gave them ?— 
Yes. 

9444. Except that the amount is less, do you see 
very much difference between giving one of these 
cards and giving a 5/. note >—I daresay they would 
rather have the 5/. 

9445. Except the difference in amount ?—It was 
intended for the same purpose,—a cheque; a pro- 
missory note. 

9446, (Mr. Howard.) You would not like to give 
him the chance of choosing ?>—No. 

9447. (Mr. Goldney.) Here is something written 
at the back, * Employed to see about ; will state all 
that took place” ?—That was instigated by some of 
our Radical friends, I daresay ; that was a note for 
the petition, I daresay (the card was handed to the 
witness). 

9448. Do you know it ?—I do not know the writing, 
and I cannot decipher it. 

9449. When did you first begin to put the messen- 
gers on ?—We received our instructions on the Friday. 

9450. What instructions did you receive then as to 
messengers >—Our instructions were to go and open 
shop, employ about six clerks, and not more than ten 
messengers for each room. We opened the “ Boar’s 
Head,” and I think that day we put on somewhere 
about 12 messengers; and on the following day, 
Saturday, there may have been a few more put on, 
and on the Monday a very few more again. 

9451. When did the “great put on” begin ?—On 
the Wednesday morning. 

9452. Did you receive any further instructions >— 
It was in this way : these men came to us for employ- 
ment, and we were not in a position to employ them. 
T said to my partner, “This thing, of course, is no use 
“ at all; they are going from us as fast as shot.” On 
the Wednesday we received instructions to put on 
more messengers, and from that time we used our idea 
as to the matter, and put on all that came after that 
time. . 

9453. Who first, do you think, began it ?—I have 

not the slightest doubt that they did it; they are 
The other side, I should say. 
9454. We want to ascertain who are the other 
side ?>—As I was manager of the Conservative side, 
you! will understand what I mean by “the other 
side,”—the Radicals. 

9455. The other side began it P—Certainly. 

9456. Did you take any steps to ascertain whether 
the rumours were true ?—Yes. 


9457. What was the result?—That they were 


going from our place and being put on by the other 
side. 


9458. Beyond that did you make any inquiries ee: 


Only this : “Go and ascertain what is going on on 
** the other side.” We had a lot of men employed as 
what they termed watchers; they went out and made 
Inquiries, and brought the result of the inquiries 
back to us. 

9459. What was the result ?—The result was, I 
think, that we put them on as fast as they came. 

9460. Have you any idea how many were put on by 
your opponents in your ward ?—I have not, but my 
impression is that they had two to one of ours. 


9461. They said they only had 80 ?—They have 
said so. 


9462. They have sworn it ?>—Yes. 

9463. Does that alter your opinion ?— Not the 
slightest. 

9464. Who do you say employed them ?—That I 
ae say ; they are too cunning to let us know all 

at. 

9465. Have you taken any steps since the election 
to ascertain who employed them ?—No. During the 
petition business I was unfortunately laid up for a 
month ; therefore I knew nothing about it. I was 
laid up with congestion of the lungs ; I caught a cold 
during the election; therefore I took no part in the 
election petition. 

rea Did anybody pay besides you and Mr. Palmer? 
—No. 

9467. You were not guaranteed any sum, I sup- 
pose ?—I am sorry to say we did not get what we 
were guaranteed. 

9468. You still think you are out of pocket ?— 
I think we certainly were not paid in any such pro- 
portion as the others, and we had quite as much dirty 
work to do. 

9469. Can you give us any facts, that we can judge 
of, about this large employment on the other side, 
which you say is larger than returned here ?—No, I 
cannot tell you. I only know this: they were paid 
one night at the “Crown and Angel,” and I know 
there were a great many; in fact, the street was pretty 
well thronged all round the door for some time. 

9470. Longer than it would take to pay 80 ?— 
Unless they were very slow indeed. 

9471. Do you know anybody on that side who is 
likely to have paid for voters, independently of Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Roche P—No, I make no insinuation 
at all, and I should do nothing of the kind. 

9472, You do not distinguish in this list which are 
voters and which are not ?—No; I think, as a rule, 
you may take them pretty well to be voters. 

9473. Did you ask them whether they were voters? 
—Some may have said, “ I am on the register for such 
“ and such a place ;” then it would save trouble; but 
many of them we knew were voters ; in fact, it was a 
colourable employment. 

9474. (Mr. Howard.) You did not send them away 
because they said they were voters ?—No. 

9475. .(Mr. Goldney.) Did you send any away 
because they said they were not voters ?—No; asa 
rule, they came because they were voters. “ A nod is 
“ as good as a wink to a blind horse.” They knew 
what we wanted, and we knew who they were. 

9476. I suppose you went through some form of 
sending them out with posters and cards in their hats ? 
— We gave them something to do; just a few cards 
or some bills, or something to get rid of them from 
the committee room. 

9477. In fact, you mean it would not do to have 
them seen about ?—No; in fact, they were watchers; 
they went to see what was going on on the other side. 

9478. It is a very serious thing ? 

9479. (Mr. Howard.) It is rather a serious story ? 
—It is a fact. 

9480-1. Have you any means of forming an opinion 
whether the Liberal employment was of the same sort 
at the election ?—I believe of the same sort precisely. 
I know that on the Saturday before the election a man 
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came to me, and said he had 11 or 12 names on a list, 
and that if [liked to employ them he could make 
them all right. I said, “ Well, I can do nothing now ; 
“« you can come upon Monday morning, if you like.” 
He was looked upon rather as a spy than anything 
else; therefore, I refused to have anything to do with 
him or his men. 

9482. So far as you know, where were the larger 
number of the Liberal men,—at what wards ?—I do not 
know about the other wards that they have had em- 
ployment in ; from what I have heard, I should say 
the seventh and eighth wards. 

9483. You know the ward the young gentleman 
represented who has just left the witness box >—Yes ; 
the same fifth ward. - 

9484. That is your ward ?—Yes. 

_ 9485. You know that well ?>—Yes. 

9486. You heard his estimate of 80 messengers >— 
Yes. 

9487. He has told us that was his opinion. We 
must take his evidence. Is it your opinion ?—Cer- 
tainly not; I think it is ridiculous. 

9488. Tell us what number, in your opinion, would 
be sufficient >—If it was all done from one committee 
room, 15 would be sufficient. 

9489, At all events 20 would be sufficient r—Yes ; 
because although there is Katon, and so on, they are 
very small places, and two men would go and do the 
whole of it. 

9490. Did you send out two men together >—No; I 
am not aware that we did at all. 

9491. You put two or three cards into their hands, 
and sent them off ?—We sent them with bills: they 
were to see if such and such a house had one, and 
then if they had not, they were to leave one. 

9492. I suppose you quite well knew that all this 
was illegal >—There is no doubt it was a colourable 
employment. 

9493. Did you know that it was not only illegal on 
the part of a person receiving the bribe, but on your 
part ?>—I had an idea that on a scrutiny all those 
people employed would be struck off. 

9494, You thought it would not endanger the seat? 
—Only in that way. 

9495. Did you know it was rather a serious matter 
for the person taking the bribe, if it was known ?— 
No doubt it was so. It has been such a general 
thing in Norwich that the importance is not looked 
upon. 

"9496. When ‘did you first hear of the messenger 
trick, so called ?—Not until the Monday or Tuesday. 

9497. In Norwich—1874, or earlier? —I had 
nothing to do with the 1874 election. 

9498. When did you first hear of the messenger 
trick, so called, in Norwich ?—Not until 1875. 

9499. Did you take any part in the election of 
1874 ?—Not for the city. I was employed to manage 
at the jcounty election for Sir Robert Buxton and 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read. 

9500. Had you taken any part in 1870 or 1871 ?— 
Not as manager. 

9501. So you do not know much about it >—No, I 
do not. 

9502. Did you see anything about the boards >— 
I saw many of them about,—a great number. 

9508. You do not know, I suppose, how they were 
put about ?—No; it was rumoured (but rumour you 
cannot always believe) that there were 2,000 or 3,000 
put up, and that each board represented 5s. 

9504. Did you adopt the board system at all ?>— 
No. 

9505. What have you done with your electioneering 
papers ?—When the street lists were made out they 
were sent to Mr. Gilbert, and nothing else was heard 
of them. We never kept papers ; there are copies. 

9506. No canvassing books or street lists ?—Some 
of them may have come back and others not; they are 
looked upon as perfectly useless and so much waste 
paper after the election. 

9507. Was there any destruction of papers ?—Not 
the slightest. 
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9508. All that you had were given up?—Yes; we 
had a letter from the agent after the election requesting 
us to deliver up all papers, and everything, in fact, 
connected with the election, after it was over. 

9509. And you did so ?—They were sent. 

9510. Have you taken any part in municipal 
elections >—I managed the 1874 election for the late 
Sir Samuel Bignold and Mr. Thompson ; but that was 
only at a late hour, because two gentlemen had under- 
taken it before and had left. 

9511. Did you discover any improper practice ?— 
No, I cannot say I did. 

9512. Was the messenger trick resorted to ?>—No, 
T do not think so ; there was nothing of that. | 

9513. I forget when Sir Samuel Bignold died p— 
Sir Samuel died about Christmas time, I think. 

9514. 1874 ?—Just after last Christmas. 

9515. Did you hear of any improper practice >— 
There, again, only rumour of people being employed for 
their votes. 

9516. Was there any intimidation in 1875, so far as 
you are aware ?>—About half-past two or three, when 
I was at the “ White Hart” committee room, my 
partner, Mr. Palmer, sent a note to say that they had 
swarmed the eighth ward, and they were coming 
round tous. He said I was to go round immediately 
with as many men as I could get. I went round and 
got as many men asI could. When we got there, 
there was no rioting ; there were a lot of these roughs 
as you usually see, but no rioting going on. 

9517. Had there been a riot >—Not there. 

_ 9518. Had there been anywhere ?—I heard that 
there had been. 

9519. Where?—At the eighth ward. I stuck to 
my Own room. 

9520. You were not molested ?—No. 

9521. Did you see anything of rioters on the Con- 
servative side >—No. 

9522. It has been’ said that 80 roughs were brought 
here at the time Colonel Wilkinson came down ?— 
I did not see anything of the kind. 

9523. Did you hear anything of that ?>—No. 

9524. Have you any more information to give us 
on either side ?—No, I do not think there is anything 
I know of; nothing further than that; only the 
rumours that have been about. 

9525. What is your own impression about the next 
elections? Are they likely to be conducted with 
greater propriety -—No. 

9526. You think not P—I do. ' 

9527. What do you say for yourself? Are you 
prepared to go in for the messenger trick again ? 
—No, I think not. I mean to say that I think the 
Liberals are almost like rats,—if you stop them up at 
one hole they will break out at another. Although 
you may stop this messenger trick, they will find out 
something else, and then, of course, the Conservatives 
will go the same way to work in self-defence, 

9528. Which do you say would invent the best 
trick ?—I should bet ten to one on the Liberals. 

9529. Now, seriously, do you think in future, after 
this Commission, there is likely to be purity of 
election >—No, I think they will invent some new 
dodge. 

9530. And you will fall into it?—No, I will not 
say that; I think this is enough. 

9531. We have heard about that part of the city 
which is said to be corruptible. It represents a large 
number of persons >—Yes. 

9532. Do you see your way out of the difficulty 
about that ?—My own impression is (of course that 
is only an impression of my own) that until you make 
the sheriff the responsible agent, and do away with 
managers, bill-posters, canvassers, and everything else, 
you will never get purity of election.’ If you make 
the sheriff the returning officer, and make him re- 
sponsible for everything, there can be no pretence 
for employing these men whatever; and that is the 
only idea I can find to carry out purity of election. 
If that fails, then nothing but disfranchisement can get 
to the ends of justice, because the city is at present 
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so thoroughly corrupt that no gentleman can get in 
unless he is prepared to spend an enormous amount 
of money. That is my experience. 

9533. Your conclusion on the whole case is that 
unless the law is altered to meet the requirements 
of this city, the city is hopelessly corrupt for any 
future election ?—I think it is hopelessly corrupt for 
any future election. I do not believe in any arrange- 
ment made by the heads of the party, because although 
the gentlemen who make them perhaps may really 
desire to be honest, there are so many ways of getting 
out of these things that I do not believe it will ever be 
carried on with anything like purity. 

9534, Can you give me any idea where the mis- 
chief began ; what section of the respective parties. 
You scarcely assume that the candidates began it ?— 
No. The general heads of the party. 

9535. In your opinion, who are the principal 
influential supporters under the candidate and his 
agent, on the Conservative side, who would be likely 
to be responsible for the election to any extent ?— 
I should not like to place the responsibility on the 
shoulders of any of them, but the chief supporters 
would be of course Mr. Patteson, Mr. Utten Brown, 
Mr. Harvey, Mr. Arthur Bignold, Mr. Field, and 
Mr. Bailey, and gentlemen of that stamp. 

9536. Give us the principal supporters on the other 
side ?>—There would be Mr. Colman, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Womersley, Mr. Simms Reeve, and that class 
of gentlemen. 

9537. (Mr. Goldney.) Any bankers ?—Well, Mr. 
Henry Birbeck is a staunch Liberal, and Mr. William 
Birbeck is a Conservative. 

9538. (Mr. Howard.) You are not able to put your 
finger upon the section of the party which begins the 
mischief at the election 2—No, I am not. Of course 
these things are all done at private meetings, and one 
man is spotted to carry out all their designs. 

9539. Are you speaking from experience >—No, 
I say that that is my idea. I, as a simple manager, 
would not be allowed to be behind the scenes at any- 
thing of that kind; that is only transacted with a few. 

9540. Were you behind the scenes at this election ? 
—Only in the way I mentioned. 

9541. You knew a little >—We are bound to know 
a little. 

9542. You turned it to great account ?>—Temptation 
led us far. : 

9543. I must say I think you have given your 


evidence very frankly. Do you really think that if 


another election came on you would do the same thing ? 
—Certainly not. 

9544. I do not mean you, personally, but the party 
you represent ?—I cannot answer for them. I think 
the temptation would be strong ; whatever course the 
other party adopted they might be led into it. They 
would say this, ‘If the other party think it no wrong 
why should we ?” 

9545. Then short of an alteration of the law——? 
—Will not meet the case. 

9546. You have no implicit confidence in an arrange- 
ment between the gentlemen on both sides of the 
party being safely kept by the rank and file ?—I 
would not trust them at all; certainly not; it has 
been tried. 

9547. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say there were about 
2,000 or 3,000 boards up ?—That is what I heard. 

9548. That would be an expenditure of 700/. or 
7501. at 5s. for each board ?—Yes. 

9549. Have you taken the trouble at any one of 
those 2,000 or 3,000 places to ascertain whether the 
parties were paid for the boards ?—No, f have not; 
I might perhaps be thought to put my nose where my 
feet were not welcome. 

9550. (Mr. Howard.) Have you a suspicion in 
your mind; any inkling of it?—There are so many 
of this class of house that one might fancy may be 
bribed with 5s. In South Heigham and Coburg Street 
and other places, which are very very poor places, 
these boards abounded. 
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9551. Unless there is some reason to believe’it is 
true, I do not think it would be fair to those poor 
people that they should have any implied charge 
against them ?—No, I am not implying any charge 
against one of them. 

9552. I think you are very fair, and I desire to be 
so. Therefore 1 do not think it would be fair to the 
people themselves ; but can you put down on a piece 
of paper, and hand it to the secretary, the names of 
any person who you believe are not unlikely to 
receive boards upon those terms ?—I will do my best, 
but I cannot at present recall any name to my mind. 

9553. If you will do that. Ido not think the names 
ought to be mentioned in open court upon mere 
speculation ?—I could not mention a name to you if 
you asked me. J am not desirous of imputing any- 
thing to anyone either high or low. 

9554. The Commissioners do not ask you to do so. 

9555. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you say the remedy 
would be that the sheriff should do all the work with 
his own officers ?—Yes, or be responsible for it. 

9556. And not to have messengers, or people of 
that kind ?—Certainly not. 

9557. Assume that that were done—assume that 
the sheriff would do all the work, or the formal part 
of the work, and no messengers were employed, what 
would there be to prevent persons who I daresay 
you are familiar with (for instance the man in the 
moon) coming and buying up voters ?—I know of 
nothing. The old saying is ‘where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” They might go in for a prayer 
meeting, and present them with a copy of Moody and 
Sankey’s song book, and put something between the 
leaves. I do not know. All sorts of dodges can be 
resorted to. [ could not compete with them; they 
are one too many for us. 

9558. Could not your people start a “man in the 
moon” to buy up the votes ?—No, I do not think 
they would ; they are always resting on their oars. 
Cheapness is their motto. 

9559. They are always resting on their oars until 
it is necessary to row ?—Yes. 

9560. And then they row ?—With the tide. 

9561. Do you mean seriously to say that employing 
the sheriff to do all the work could possibly prevent 
the practice of buying up the votes?—l think it 
would have the desired effect, because there would be 
no excuse. There should be no canvassing, no sending 
circulars, or anything to make it necessary to put 
on men; no pot house meetings, no public house 
meetings. Let them address a meeting say at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, where both parties could be present, 
but do not allow any of what I call public house 
meetings. 

9562. Could not they send out their agents to buy 
up the votes ?—They could do anything, but I say 
this would go far to prevent it. 

9568. Does it really present itself to you as a 
possible plan ?—We have had prosecutions for bribery, 
Royal commissions, petitions, and all sorts of things. 
I think if they were to see that strong steps would be 
taken to prevent it, it would have a very desirable 
effect. ; 

9564. (Mr. Howard.) How much the better do you 
think you are for the Royal commissions, petitions, and 
so on ?—Nothing yet ; we may be when you gentlemen 
leave, but I do not know. 

9565. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You said you were not as 
well paid as the others, but you did as much dirty work 
as the others >—Of course on both sides I call it dirty 
work. 

9566. That is what you mean, this bribery ?—This 
colourable employment. 

9567. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose your idea is this, 
that Mr. M‘Mahon’s fancied system of going amongst 
the voters and buying them up, if the messenger 
trick were put an end to, would be rather a more 
direct means of bribery, and would be easily dis- 
covered ?—Yes. 

9568. You think the messenger trick, until it was 
detected, was a very clever trick ?>—-Yes. 
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9569. I ask you that, because several times it has 
been called a clumsy trick ?—I have no doubt of it; 
they are all called so afterwards. 

9570. As long as as it served the purpose it was 
a good thing in its way, and after it was found out it 
was a clumsy thing ?—Yes, I know what you mean, 
good so far as the mal practice is concerned. _ 

9571. Do you know of any other trick ? I will not 
suggest you have been thinking it over.—I know 
nothing of the kind. 

9572. Do you know of any other form of bribery 
likely to take its place ?—No, nothing but what I 
have suggested. 

9573. Of course, if your idea about the sheriff were 
carried out, you would ,have to make it absolutely 
illegal and punishable to employ any messengers ?— 
Certainly, the sheriff should be responsible for the 
whole conduct of the election. 

9574. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Would you prevent house 
to house canvassing ?—Certainly. 

9575. Would you prevent personal canvassing ?— 
Yes. 

9576. (Mr. Goldney.) How many do you think 
would vote ?—That is their business; those who are 
staunch voters would vote, and those who are not are 
best kept off altogether. 

9577. (Mr. Howard.) You assume the voters are 
equal ?—Yes. 

9578. Would not the sheriff require a considerable 
staff 2—Yes, he could select men to be relied upon, and 
men would not be employed by the sheriff to do 
nothing. 

9579. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Would it not be a very 
good trick to employ the men employed by the sheriff? 
—There you are; you are carrying it too far; it is 
impossible to see the end. 

9581. (Mr. Goldney.) Who is to select the sheriff ? 
—They are supposed to be gentlemen. I believe our 
mayors and sheriffs have been gentlemen of most 
unimpeachable character. 

9582. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Would you allow the 
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‘candidates to hold public 
houses. 

9583. At any public place ?—Yes, Otherwise they 
would not have an opportunity of expressing their 
views upon the matters. 

9584, At such meetings would it not be quite easy 
for an agent like the “man in the moon” to buy up the 
votes >—No; there are too many looking on. This 
business is all done quietly and secretly; you could 
not catch these people coming out of doors, there are 
too many at their heels. 

9585. Could not that be done seeretly in the corner 
of the public meeting ?—No. The public meeting 
would be open to both parties ; it is not like a private 
meeting at a public house, where they have half-a- 
dozen “ Bullies” at the door. At St. Andrew’s Hall it 
is open to both parties; both parties can go in and 
hear what the respective candidates have to say. 

9586. Could not they have meetings at a good 
many places? A person like the “man in the moon ” 
may go and open a shop where he could buy the 
votes ?—I never saw him. 

9587. You cannot prevent that possibility ? — 
Nothing in the world could; nothing but disfranchise- 
ment of the city will bring them to a sense of their 
own misconduct. [ have only suggested that as 
being the most likely means .of preventing a re- 
currence of what has now been the case. 

9588. Do you think it would be impossible to 
prevent it with those means?—1 think not. 

9589. It would certaintly not facilitate the means 
of bribery and it would not render it impossible ?— 
I do not think it would render it impossible. If the 
Act made it a punishable affair, not letting one off, 
and punishing the other, then, with the ideas carried 
out which I have suggested, my impression is it would 
go pretty far to prevent anything like bribery or 
colourable employment, or anything of the sort; there 
would be no excuse, no agents. Allow the sheriff to 
have the whole and sole management of the election. 

9590. (Mr. Howard.) As the law stands at present 
you are in a very melancholy state of mind ?—Very. 


meetings ?—Not at public 
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9591. (Mr. Howard.) Were you the ward manager 
of the sixth ward ?—I was. 

9592. In the Liberal interest ?—In the Liberal 
interest. 

9598. At the election of 1875 ?—Yes. 

9594. Had you been engaged in a like capacity 
in the election of 1874 ?—No, Iwas not ward manager 
in 1874. } 

9595. What were you ?—I had the management of 
the committee room. 

9596. Where ?—At the “ Bull Inn,” Ber Street. 

9597. In the same ward ?—In the same ward. F 

9598. Do you reside in that ward?—Yes, _ ' 

9599. Do you know it well 2—Well, I resided in 
the ward, I think, about three-and-a-half years. I 
think I may say I know the ward well. 4 

9600. By whom were you engaged in this election ? 
—The 1875 election ? 

9601. Yes ?—By Mr. Stevens, I believe. 

9602. I suppose he gave you your instruction >— 
He did. 

9603. Where did you take your committee room ? 
—My committee room was at the “Richmond Hill 
Tavern.” 

9604. When did you go into possession ?—On the 
Monday morning, about 10 o’clock. I believe that 1s 
the time as near as I can recollect. : 

9605. What staff of clerks had you ?—We had, in 
the sixth ward, eight clerks. I think I have the 
names here by me. Yes, there were eight clerks in 
the sixth ward. 

9606. When did you first put on any messengers ? 
—On the Monday morning. 

9607. How many ?—lI cannot say. 

9608. You must try and tell us?—I must ask of 
you the favour of allowing me to see my list, as I 


have not seen that list from shortly after the election, 
when I gave it to Mr. Stevens (the list was handed to 
the witness). 

9609. ‘Tell me how many you put on the Monday ? > 
—lI believe the number was 30. 

9610. Thirty on the Monday? — Thirty on the 
Monday. I might say, if you will allow me 

9611. I think you had better answer the question, 
unless it is adding something to that answer.—It is. 

9612. Do not give your reasons for employing them 
before you give the numbers.—I was going to do so. 
With reference to this question of employment it is a 
difficult matter for me to say how many I employed on 
each day, owing to the fact that a large number of the 
messengers I detained on the Thursday until 10 o’clock 
in the distribution of the circulars, because we were 
pressed very much for time, and owing to the: excite- 
ment of the processions. I promised these men if they 
would stay until that time I would give them an 
extra day’s work. Therefore it is difficult for me to 
say the exact number | employed on each day owing 
to that fact, because I have no note. by me specifying 
those messengers that stayed late that night. _ 

9613. To the best of your judgment you can ?— 
The great majority of the messengers I employed on 
the Tuesday. £ er 

9614, How many ?—I should say on the Tuesday 
—— I think already I have said I employed 25 on the 
Monday. PE Se 

9615. No, 30?—Well, 30 on the Monday. I think 
I might say I employed 40 on the Tuesday. 

9616. (Mr. Goldney.) That is not 40 besides the 
30 ?—Yes. L 

9617. (Mr. Howard.) That is 70?—Yes. 

9618. What on the Wednesday ?—And the remain- 
ing seven on the Wednesday. 
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9619. What remaining seven >—I employed 87, I 
believe. 

9620, Where are the other 10? That comes to 77 ; 
30 on the Monday, 40 on the Tuesday, and the re- 
maining seven would make 77.—I should put the 
other 10 down to the Tuesday, and make it 50. Say 
30 on the Monday, 50 on the Tuesday, and seven, 
that is 87 altogether. 

9621. Did you employ 57 on the Tuesday ?—No. I 
employed 50 on the Tuesday. 

9622. 30 on the Monday, making 80 ?—Making 80. 

9623. And seven ?—Yes, that would be 87. 

9624. When were the seven taken on ?—The seven 
were taken on on the Wednesday. I might say that 
those seven, taken on on the Wednesday, worked with 
several more, amounting to about 20, up to 10 o’clock 
on the Thursday night ; and I said to those messengers 
that if they stayed until 10 o’clock on Thursday night, 
in going out with circulars that had been brought 
back to my committee room, I would give them an 
extra day’s pay for those four hours’ work. 

9625. When did you put on the other 20?—The 
number I employed: in the sixth ward was 120, 
consequently there were 33 others employed in the 
ward. 

9626. You mentioned 20, and said you gave them 
so much for four hours work. When did you put 
those 20 on?—They were already employed in the 
day. 

9627. How many had you on altogether >—There 
were in the sixth ward 120 employed. 

9628. Messengers ?—Messengers, and bill-posters, 
as itis termed, But I prefer the term “ bill distri- 
butor.” 

9629. That means messengers >—No, it does not. 

9630. What do you mean to say; it does or does 
not ?—There seems a doubt ; it is difficult to make 
any distinction between the two simply because they 
do similar work, distribution of bills and distribution 
of circulars. 

9631. They are messengers ?—That was entirely a 
question of distribution. : 

9632. Your yoting power in that ward is gross 
2,593, and the net voting power about 2,330 ?—Yes ; 
I think that is right. 

9633. I do not: know at all what. you are going to 
say, but are you going to justify the payment of so 
many messengers.in that ward. If you have not 
reflected, do so?—I have reflected on this question 
before I came into the box. .I have heard the ques- 
tion you put to other witnesses on this point ; perhaps 
you will allow me to give a little bit of explanation. 

9634. Make it as short as you can ?—IJ will not be 
long. I want.to get out of this box as quickly as L 
can, nevertheless I wish to unburden my mind of 
everything that is on it. I have no desire to keep 
anything back from the Commissioners; I tell you 
that most sincerely.. I expected when I got to my 
committee room on the Monday morning about 
10 o’clock and opened the place, that I should have 
received by that time all the circulars for our ward 
from the central committee room. I waited until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and I went down to the 
central committee room, and I saw Mr. Gee, and I 
said, “ We have received no circulars yet.” He said, 
« T am sorry to say you cannot have them until about 
“ 10 o'clock to-morrow morning.” Had I known 
that fact on the Monday morning I should not have 
employed so many as I did on the Monday. 

9635. Namely 30?—I did not know that fact 
until afterwards. On the Monday morning, I saw 
Mr. Winter and Mr. Denny who employed other 
messengers in different parts of the ward ; that is to 
say, Mr. Winter took the 10th and 11th districts, and 
Mr. Denny took the 12th district. . 

9636. Pray, how many districts were there >—The 
sixth ward is divided into three districts. 

9637. You represented one ?—No._ 

9638. You represented the whole ward ?—I repre- 
sented the whole ward. 
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9639. Give me the names and the districts?— yp. s. 


Mr. George Denny had the 12th district ; Mr. Winter 
took the 10th district and a greater portion of the 
11th. 

9640. And the rest of the 11th district by whom ? 
—They done the canvassing of these districts and 
they employed messengers in those immediate dis- 
tricts, so as to facilitate the correct distribution of the 
circulars in those districts. 

9641. Pass over that for the present, we will come 
back to that 2—On the Monday morning I saw Mr. 
Denny and Mr, Winter, and I said to them, “ We shall 
“ not receive the circulars until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
“ morning.” The circulars come from the central 
committee room tied up into bundles, not sorted out 
into streets, yards, and lanes, as I think they ought 
to be, which would facilitate the distribution consider- 
ably, and decrease the number of persons employed 
in the ward. 

9642. Decrease the number of clerks ?—It would 
inerease the number of clerks at the central committee 
room, but it would decrease the ward work. 

9643. In the room ?—In the room. 

9644. It does not affect the question of messengers 
in the least p—I think it does. 

9645. You shall show me how, by-and-bye 2— 
Because you would have the work already for distri- 
bution. 

9646. That does not affect the question of the 
number of messengers to take them out, when they 
are distributed. Coming from the central committee 
room unsorted, implies that it makes you work harder ; 
it does not affect the question of messengers ?—Yes ; 
if you set three or four clerks to sort those 400 or 500 
circulars, it will take them some time to put them 
in order. In this case my messengers assisted me on 
the Tuesday morning with this work. I had Mr. 
Winter and Mr. Denny to employ some messengers 
in their district, because I apprehended that receiving 
these circulars so very late from the central committee 
room, I should not get them distributed in time to 
make out the personation agents lists for the Friday. 
You see, Sir, there were only about two days and half 
to distribute these circulars, and independently of that 
I do not think I should exaggerate if I said that we 
distributed in our sixth ward 10,000 bills from the 
central committee room; and independently of that 
we had in our ward during the election week eight 
meetings, and for each meeting we had 500 handbills 
printed, which made 4,000 bills, and those had to be 
distributed by the messengers as well as the circulars, 
and at the same time we had to find out removals. 
Mr. Tillett was under the mark when he said 240 
removals from the sixth ward,—changes or removals. 
I think if my memory serves me, there were 270 from 
our sixth ward into other wards in the city. Conse- 
quently there was all this amount of work to be done 
in about two and a half days. I think I may say in 
this box on oath, that when I told Mr. Tillett we 
could not manage with a less number of men than 
I employed, I believed I was saying to Mr. Tillett 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 

9647. When did you say that ?—I said that, I think, 
about three or four days after Mr. Tillett resigned his 
seat. 

9648. Did you communicate with Mr. Tillett or 
Mr. Stevens during the election, about the number of 
men you had got on?—No, there was no particular 
communication. My instructions from Mr. Stevens 
were the number of men] required, [ asked him 
about the question of employment of voters. He said, 
“Tf you pay a man for the work he has to do you 
will be right.” I will not say that those were the 
words of Mr. Stevens, but something to that effect. 

9649. Have you finished your reasons why they 
were necessary >—Yes; I do not know that I have 
any further argument. 

9650. It comes to this, that you think there was 
enough for them to do ?—I will not say that the mes- 
sengers were kept in a continued perspiration. You 
must bear in mind that when you come to manage a 
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parliamentary or municipal election, you have to deal 
with what I might term the residuum of the ward, 
that is to say, you have to deal with the lower ele- 
ment of the ward who apply for employment. 

9651. I can understand you upon that point quite 
well >—And you cannot 

9652. You cannot afford to overlook it ?—It is not 
a question of “ you cannot afford to overlook it.” 

9653. What is it?—You have to depend upon this 
class of men for employment. 

9654. What do you mean by that ? Just think what 
you are saying. You are on the very confines of the 
question.—Many of these men, unless you have a 
very severe inspection of what they.do, you will find 
take advantage. 

9655. And you wanted ,one man to look after 
another ?>—Oh no, we never adopted that system in 
the sixth ward. 

9656. Explain that?-—You give a man a large 
bundle of circulars to take out, and the probability is 
he might do the work in two hours, whereas he will 
take three or four. 

9657. What do you do to check it >—I do not see 
that you have any power of checking it. 

9658. I gather you thought there was some arrange- 
ment to check large employment of messengers ?—Yes ; 
we had our list called over twice a day, ‘at nine o’clock 
in the morning and at two o’clock. 

9659. Were any wanting at any time ?—There 
were two or three instances perhaps during the week. 
It may be one of my clerks complained six or seven 
times of the men. 

9660. Speaking generally, they all turned up at the 
roll call >—Yes, they all turned up. 

9661. Do you wish us to understand that all through 
the election that large number of men were fully em- 
ployed ?—I believe they were ; I have no reason to 
believe anything else. 

9662. ‘You ought to know. You had the giving 
them their work, and so on, therefore you ought to 
know ?—I apportioned the messenger work to two of 
my clerks. 

9663. What are their names P—Gilbert Smith was 
one, and the other man’s name, I think, was—— 

9664. Would they be able to tell us better than you, 
about this matter ?—I believe with reference to the 
work the messengers did, Gilbert Smith would be able 
to inform you as to whether they did their work pro- 
perly or not. J placed him in that compartment with 
one of the other clerks to see all the messengers had to 
do was done by them. I remember distinctly on the 
Wednesday morning his coming and saying, “ We 
“ must have some more messengers; there are now 
“ several hundred circulars not distributed, and [ am 
“ afraid we shall not get them out in time.” 

9665. You have given a long explanation. I have 
given you every opportunity. I wish to bring your 
mind to the simple question whether you are prepared 
to say that all these messengers were actually necessary 
for fairly and honourably doing the work of the election 
in your ward ?—I believe as I said before- 

9666. I must ask you not to make another long 
statement; tell me if you can shortly, whether you 
think that or not,—indeed whether you are prepared to 
swear it ?—Will you allow me to qualify it ? 

9667. No, not unless you answer the question, If 
you cannot answer it directly, say so, and then I will 
allow you to qualify it. Do you or do you not think 
that they were necessary to do the fair work of the 
election, and to do it efficiently ? What do you think ? 
—There were too many, I should say. 

9668. So I should think you would. Now tell me 
how many too many you think there were ?—You 
said I might qualify it. 

9669. Yes?—I should say we had about 10 or 12 
more than we wanted. 7 

9670. Not more >—Not more. 

9671. Out of the whole lot >—Not more. 

9672, Do you really mean that ?—I do. ‘That mis- 
take would not have occurred and we should not have 
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employed so many, perhaps I might say by 10 or 15 
had we received the circulars on the Monday morning. 

9673. Do you know what these men really did? Of 
course they had to take out circulars. Not what they 
were supposed to do, but what they really did ?—They 
distributed the circulars. 

9674. How many ?—2,500. 

9675. These great lusty fellows who would put you 
to shame in legs and strength ?—Yes. 

9676. Do you mean to say that these men were well 
employed ?—There is other work besides delivering 
circulars. 

9677. Do you really think that they were all fully 
occupied ?—I believe undoubtedly they were all fully 
occupied, considering we had to do all the work in 
two anda half days. I will not say on the Monday 
they were fully occupied. 

9678. You took 30 men on Monday. Was that on 
your own authority, or had you the instructions of 
anybody ?—I did it on my own authority. 

9679. Had you any instructions on the Monday ?— 
None. 

9680. The matter was left entirely to your own 
discretion ?--Entirely to my own discretion. 

9681. You knew about the colourable employment 
of messengers before the election in 1875 ?——I did not. 

9682. You never heard of it ?—I never heard of it 
until I read the petition against Mr. Tillett. I never 
heard the term “ colourable employment ” before. 

9683. But did you not know, in 1874, that a large 
number of messengers had been employed on both 
sides with a view to influencing the election ?—I 
believe there was in 1874 a large employment of 
messengers. 

9684. Did you not suspect that it was likely to be 
repeated in 1875 ?—No, because we were cautioned, 
doubly cautioned. 

9685. By whom ?—By Mr. Stevens. 

9686. When?—Before he took possession of our 
committee room. 

9687. When the messengers came to you did you 
ask them whether they were voters ?—Certainly not. 

9688.°Why not?—Because I employed the men 
indiscriminately. 

9689. Why ?—I had no reason for not asking them. 

9690. Why did you not ask them ?—Because I did 
not think it was necessary. 

9691. You did not think it expedient, perhaps. You 
had better be frank on this question, had you not ? 
You are an intelligent man ?—I dare not boast that 
in your presence. 

9692. You must tell me; and I give you and all 
other persons notice that upon such matters you must 
deal frankly with the Commissioners, or you are in 
danger ?—I wish to deal frankly with you. I have 
no desire to keep anything back. 

9693. Tell me why you did not ask these men 
whether or not they were voters ?—Tell me now, upon 
your oath, the honest reason why ?>—Because I did not 
think it necessary to ask. 

9694. Is that the only answer you mean to give 
me ?—I cannot give any other answer. 

9695. Is it not the truth that you did not think it 
expedient to ask them ?—No, 

9696. Did you not believe that, in taking on a large 
number of messengers, it was ten chances to one that 
you were catching a large number of voters? Did 
you not think that that was quite on the cards P—No. 

9697. Did you believe the contrary ?—No. 

9698. What did you belieye P—I did not trouble 
myself on the question. 

9699. Did you not believe it, is my question, that in 
taking on indiscriminately such a large number you 
thought you were probably catching a considerable 
number of voters for your candidate ?—I supposed 
that I was employing several voters, but I did not ask 
the question. 

9700. Why did you not ask it, is my question >— 
Because I thought if I had asked the question, and 
ascertained that they were voters, and then employed, . 
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them, it might have been construed into my employing 
them because they were voters. 

9701, That is your answer, is it? Did you think it 
due to the men themselves to ask them whether they 
were voters ?—I was quite ignorant of the fact. 

9702. Do you mean to say you did not think that 
the men were being put into a position of much 
danger ?—No, I did not. 

9703. You did not ?—No, I say that honestly, I did 
not know. 

9704. Do you mean to say you did not know that 
it was an illegal practice ?—Not until Mr. Justice 
Lush read the Act of Parliament and explained in 
this hall when I was in the gallery. 

9705. Do you mean to say that you did not know, 
at that time, that it was an illegal practice to employ 
a voter and pay him ?—No, I did not. 

9706. Do you mean to say that you had not learnt 
that in 1874 ?—No. 

9707. You never heard it ?—I never heard it. 

9708. I do not suggest that you had read the Act 
of Parliament; but did you not hear of it before ?— 
No, I do not remember that I had heard of it before. 
I had an impression and I asked Mr. Stevens on the 
point, and he said, “If you pay a voter for work he 
“ has to do, it is not illegal.” 

9709. Not illegal ?—-I believe that was the word 
that Mr. Stevens used to me. I should be sorry to 
swear it was, 

9710. Do justice to Mr. Stevens. Do you mean to 
say that he represented to you that you were at 
liberty to take on a voter, knowing that he was a 
voter, and yet pay him for the work of the election >— 
No, I did not understand that. 

9711. Did you understand Mr. Stevens to advise 
you so?—No. 

9712. Then what did you understand ?—That if a 
man applied for employment because he was a voter it 
was illegal to employ him. 

9718. You had had a conversation with Mr. Stevens 
about the legal responsibility of employing voters >— 
It was or the Monday, I believe, when he came to my 
committee room. 


9714. Before you got into the work of the election © 


you had this conversation with Mr. Stevens ?—I 
believe I had. 

9715. Mr. Stevens endeavoured to acquaint you 
with the law of the case ?—That was his answer. 

9716. I ask you, upon your oath, did you not quite 
well know, without reading the Act of Parliament in 
terms, that you were violating the law in employing, 
for payment, a voter ?——No, I did not know that I was 
violating the law. 

9717. You do not seem to have got much wisdom 
out of Mr. Stevens, according to your recollection. I 
should like to know what he did tell you ?—Those 
were his words. 

9718. Tellme again what he told you ?—I asked 
Mr. Stevens, “Is it wrong to employ a voter,” and 
he said, “It is not wrong if you pay him for work he 
« has to do,” or “work he has done.” I believe those 
-were his words, or something bearing on that. 

9719. That is all the explanation you have to give 
as to employment of messengers. Would you employ 
the same number again in the same ward, under the 
same circumstances ?— Under the same circumstances 
I should reduce the number by about 10 or 15. 


9720. Not more ?—Not more. 

9721. In another election at Norwich you would 
take the same course, with the exception df about 10 
or 15 messengers?—I should abstain from the 
employment of voters as messengers after the experi- 
ence of this election. 

9722. Would you have as many within 10 or 15 p— 
I should consider I could not do justice to the candi- 
date on our side were I to employ less than that 
number. 

9723. I suppose you are aware that you could get 
that number of persons who are not voters, if the 
only object were to do the work ?—I do not believe 
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you would be able to get that number of non-voters 
in the sixth ward: 

9724. Not amongst the young adult men ?—Not 
amongst the young adult men. 

9725. Do you really say that ?—I really say it. 

9726. There is a considerable number to take them 
out of, and they are not small families ?—There are 
not many young men in Norwich to employ, and if it 
were possible to analyse the number of men out of 
employment I believe you would find a larger 
number of married men out of employment than single 
men. 

9727. Where are your books and papers belonging 
to the election ?—I gave them to Mr. Henry Colman, 
who handed them over to Mr. Stevens. 

9728. Did you keep all your messenger lists ?— 
This is the only messenger list I kept. 

9729. Did you keep street lists, canvassing books, 
and registers >—The registers were all returned to 
the central committee room. 

9730. All your papers were returned in a business- 
like way ?—With the exception of 200 books of this 
description with the street lists. I gave all those 
books to a man named Chamberlain in our ward, who 
has a great deal to do with registration work. He 
took them because he thought they would assist him 
in registration work; but a large number of persons 
in our ward who assisted us did not return the 
books, I suppose because they considered that they 
were no use after the election was over. 

9731. Do you know how many messengers were 
employed in the other districts by Denny and 
Winter ?—I believe Winter employed 13, there are 
13 names in this list, and Denny 20. 

9732. That makes your total number what you 
stated >—120. 

9733. What was the difference between Denny’s 
and Winter’s districts in size? Why should one 
have 13 and the other 20?—I think you will find 
there are a little under or a little over 1,000 voters in 
Winter’s district. 

9734. (Mr Goldney.) What is the number of the 
polling station >—No. 12. 

9735. (Mr. Howard.) Did you pay your mes- 
sengers ?—I paid my men. 

9736. Did any one help you in paying them ?—I 
asked a gentleman living in Bracondale to come with 
me. 

9737. And he came with you ?>—He did. 


9738. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you say that Lakenham - 


district was Denny’s r—Yes. 

9739. Which was Winter’s ?—Winter had No. 10 
district, and I might say that he took a part of No. 11 
district as well. 

9740. (Mr. Howard.) Do you believe that they 
employed only a sufficient number of messengers ?— 
Their messengers worked with mine. The work of 
my committee room, the distributing of circulars and 
bills for the entire ward, was done by the 120 mes- 
sengers. 

9741. Did you use the post office at all >—No, with 
the exception of several circulars addressed on 
Thursday night to people who were residing in the 
country. 

9742. Did you hear of any other form of corruption 
at the last election >—None. , 

9743. On either side ?—I do not know of any on 
the other side in our ward. 

9744. Or any other ward?—No, only that it was 
known at the time that they were employing a 
considerable number more messengers than we 
were. 

9745. You knew that it was rumoured on the other 
side that you were employing an improper number of 
messengers ?—I had not heard the rumour. 

9746. Not at all p—No. 

9747. Did you not hear that till the election was 
over ?——No, and I was surprised to find that Mr. Til- 
lett was petitioned against upon the question of 
colourable employment. 
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9748. You never heard it ?—I never heard that we 

were charged with excessive employment. 

9749. Did you settle accounts with Mr. Stevens >— 
I gave them to Mr. Henry Colman, and he conveyed 
them, by my request, to Mr. Stevens. 

9750. Did you receive payment of the accounts ?— 
Mr. Henry Colman received it from Mr. Stevens. 

9751. And handed it to you?-—-He handed money 
to me. 

9752. Were there any other committee rooms in 
your ward ?—Yes, we had a committee room at Ber 
Street, and one in King Street. 

9753. (Mr. Goldney.) What was the name of the 
one in Ber Street the “ Bull’s Head.” 

9754. (Mr. Howard.) And in King Street ?-—-The 
“ Keel and Wherry.” Then we had the “ Bartho- 
lomew Tavern” in Thorn Lane, the “ Bold Napier” 
in Lakenham. That is all. 

9755. Who was in. charge of those committee 
rooms ?—Denny had charge of the committee room in 
his district, No. 12 district, the.“ Bold Napier ;” and 
Winter had charge of the committee room in his 
district, the “ Bartholomew Tavern.” One of my 
clerks was at the “ Bulls Head,” a man named 
Harvey ; he was there with the register and other 
papers. At the “Keel and Wherry ” there was one 
of the other clerks, Samuel Feltham, with the register 
and papers. The other six clerks worked in my 
committee room in getting out the street lists, and in 
superintending thé messenger work. 

9756. Would you have all these committee rooms 
opened at another election >—I believe the committee 
rooms are essential. 

9757. Would you have them at another election ? 
—Yes, I feel almost certain I should. 

9758. Are you certain ?>—Yes, I think I might say 
Tam certain I should ; because I found it kept from 
my committee rooms a lot of applicants who went to 
those other committee rooms instead of coming to my 
committee rooms. 

9759. I ask you whether, at a future election, you 
would want all these committee rooms and messen- 


gers ?—Perhaps about 15 messengers I should not 


employ. 

9760. You would not take a single committee room 
less >—I do not think I should. 

9761. Had you any real business conducted at 
those committee rooms ?—At all of them nearly of 
some kind. 

9762. Did you receive instructions from Mr. ee 
or any one else, about that in. particular >—No, I 
believe not: 

9763. You believe not. I wish you. would tell me 
positively ?—I say, “TI believe not,” because I am not 
certain. I think I might say the question was left 
entirely to my discr etion. 

9764. I ask you whether there was any real busi- 
ness done at those committee rooms P—At two of the 
rooms there was not any real business done); but we 
thought that, in hiring those two rooms, it would 
facilitate the electors in ascertaining particulars about 
their names being on the register, and save a lot of 
trouble and annoyance at the central committee rooms 
in the ward. 

9765. Did you engage them yourself ?—With the 
Pore of “Bartholomew Tavern” and the “Bold 

Napier, which I left to Denny and Winter. 

9766. What did you pay for them ?—Five pounds 
ee my committee room at “ Richmond Hill Tavern,” 
and three guineas for “ Bartholomew: Tavern ;” three 
guineas for the “ Bull’s Head,” and. three pounds for 
the “ Keel and Wherry ;” not three guineas as forthe 
other two. I cannot, say. why) that distinction was 
made. For. the ‘‘ Bold Napier” three guineas, was 
paid by Denny... The other four I paid. ‘myself ; and 
I might say with reference to.“ Bartholomew Tayern” 
committee room, I paid the doorkeeper, which made 
it four pounds and “Sixpence, 

9767. Was there any real business transacted , at 
these committee rooms ?—Yes.,. 
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9768. You know what I mean, real business worth 
talking of, worth opening the room for ?—Yes, at the 
“ Richmond Hill Tavern,” the “ Bartholomew Tavern,” 
and “ Bold Napier,” a deal of business was done ; but 
the other two were engaged so that the electors, in 
those immediate districts, might have a chance of 
referring to the registers, and obtaining particulars. 

9769. ” Has it been your practice always to have 
committee rooms at public-houses P—Yes. . 

9770. Has it ever struck you that you might get 
them at private houses for so short a time '—That 
never entered my head; it might be better, but it is 
never done, and the suggestion has never been made. 

9771. You do not think that in opening a large 
number of committee rooms in a comparatively small 
ward like this, it is desirable to avoid the public-house 
element ?—So far as I am personally concerned, I 
think I should prefer a private house ; but you must 
bear in mind that you cannot get a private house 
large enough to do the work in. 

9772. I ‘put it to you, inasmuch as I mean to imply 
by my question that these were sham committee 
rooms. You have told me they were not ?—I do not 
believe we had a sham committee room in the sixth 
ward ; in fact, I might say I know we had not. 

9773. Would you not knock one off at another 
election ?—No. 

9774. Not one?—No; not the parliamentary 
election, because there is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in the central committee room; and 
if it is known that in these various localities these 
registers are lying for the electors to refer to, it saves 
a deal of confusion, That is the object of having 
five. 

9775. Did you hear of any intimidation in your 
ward on the election day ?—-No. 

9776. Do you know of the existence of any band 
fund ?—No. 

9777. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What were the circulars 
about. ?—They contained the addresses of the candi- 
dates, and instructions to the voters as to the polling 
places, and how to mark the voting papers. 

9778. You say you were doubly cautioned by Mr. 
Stevens >—Yes, 

9779. Do you ‘remember the words he tag? ?—T 
cannot remember distinctly the words. Stevens 
told me to be particularly cautious in chat 
of the ward, and I have a letter here which he sent to 
me requesting me to be very cautious indeed how I 
went to work. 


[Letter handed in| 
9780. Was it a caution to be particularly cautious 
against the employment of voters ?—I believe not. 


9781. You were doubly cautioned against what ?— 
He cautioned me about the systematic employment of 


‘voters, that is, not to give a preference to voters. 


9782. (Mr. Howard.) Over non-yoters ? — Over 
non-voters. 

9783. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) That caution did not. ex- 
tend to the number you were to employ ?—No; Mr. 
Stevens left that to my discretion. Allow me to Say, 
here, that the way in which I employed my messengers 
was, that if a man came to my committee rooms 
and made the condition of his employment his being a 
Voter, and his) voting for Mr. Tillett, I.distinetly 
refused him ; and. I believe that during the’ election 
week, if I refused one on that_ ground. I refused at 
least. 30, . Since. the petition, I haye been taxing, my 
memory as tothe names of those parties I refused, 
and I may say I have a list of seven names which t 
remember as. haying made application on this condition 
for employment, ‘and I refused, Those. men were 
ultimately employed by the Conservatives i in our ward. 

9784. (Mr. Howard.) .You told me just now that 
you were expressly directed by Mr, Stevens that it 
was not illegal to employ a voter where he was allowed 
to do work, : although he was a voter ?—Yes, 

9785... You. tell me you. did not employ any men 
except the men who wanted to do work. Why did Woh 
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refuse these men ?—Because they made a condition of 
employment their voting for Mr. Tillett. 

9786. What has that to do with it?—I thought if I 
employed them on that condition I should be acting 
wrong. 

9787. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you suspect that they 
were spies P—Yes. 

9788. (Mr. Howard.) Did you?—Yes; because I 
knew that two of these men were prominent Conser- 
vatives. I think that was the reason. 

9789. That was your reason?—That was one of 
the reasons. Here isa man named Butcher who came 
and said, “1 have always voted for ‘Tillett whenever 
“ he has put up, but | am determined this time that 
“ T will have employment.” I refused him employ- 
ment, and he went to Mr. Rolles, and I believe was 
employed by a man named Riches. 

9790. On the Conservative side ?—On the Con- 
servative side. 

9791. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was not the caution from 

Mr. Stevens against employing voters as messengers ? 
— oO. * 
9792. It had nothing to do with it?—No;. Mr. 
Stevens never instructed me not to employ voters; 
but asked me to be particularly cautious in the 
question of employment, as probably men might come 
into our committee room and ask for employment to 
see if they could not upset the election of Mr. Tillett. 

9793. (Mr. Howard.) This was a letter, I suppose, 
which was sent down by Mr. Stevens to all of you, 
suspecting a plant >—Yes. 

9794. You had no conversation respecting employ- 
ment of voters >—No. 

9795. Nor about asking the men, when they came, 
whether they were voters or not ?—I did not. 

9796, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Tf there was another elec- 
tion to-morrow, you say you would employ 105 
messengers, or 15 less than on the last occasion P—I 
should wish to say on that question, if I had the same 
time to do the work in as I had on this election. 

9797. Under like circumstances ?—Under like cir- 
cumstances. 

9798. (Mr. Howard.) There were no special cir- 
cumstances on the last election to make it an arduous 
one ?—The special circumstances were, that we had 
to do all the work in my ward in two days and a half, 
but, on previous elections we had five days. 

9799. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you employed in 1874? 
—I was not employed ; I only volunteered my services. 

9800. Were you ward manager in 1874 ?—No. 

9801. Did you take an active part in 1874 ?—I did. 

9802. Where?—At the Bull’s Head committee 
room, icin 

9808. In this same ward ?—Yes. 

9804. How many messengers were employed in this 
ward in 1874?—I haye not the remotest idea. 

9805. Did you make any distinction this time ?—I 
cannot say ; I was not ward manager. 

9806. But I suppose you used your eyes and your 
ears ?—I-do not think I can give you any correct 
answer to that question. 

9807. You do not know whether more or less were 
employed in 1874 ?—I have no idea. 

9808. You did not think that there was any par: 
ticular meaning in Mr. Steven’s caution against syste- 
matic employment of voters ?—That is my word ; it 
is not Mr. Steven’s word. His caution to me was 
probably owing to my asking him the question about 
the employment of voters. 

9809. You think Mr. Stevens, or those under him, 
did not send down circulars so quickly as they ought 


‘+ to have done ?—They did not send them down so 


early as I should wish to receive them. If I had 
received them earlier I should not have wanted such 
a large number. _ ' 

9810. Did they send them down earlier in 1874 ?— 
In 1874 we had a longer time to get the circulars out, 

9811. They sent them down earlier ?—They sent 
them. down earlier. 

9812. Do you know any reason why they did not 
send them down earlier this time?—No, unless the 
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9818. Do you say that the number of your mes- 24 Aug. 1875. 


sengers was influenced by the date at which the 
circulars were sent down to you ?—Yes. 

9814. Supposing you had received them earlier, 
how many less could you have done with ?>—I might 
have dispensed with 10 or 15 men. 

9815. You think 69 would have been enough for 
you?—No; you must take the 15 off the total 
number. 

9816. You would have reduced them to 105 ?—To * 
105. 

9817. If you had received your circulars a day 
earlier you could have reduced the 120 to 105 ?—I 
probably could have dispensed with 10 or 15. 

9818. You consider that that extra day’s detention 
of the circulars, for some reason or other, cost Mr. 
Tillett 15 messengers ?—I should think it did. 

9819. Because until the circulars came, you could 
not get your street lists?—-No; the clerks did nc 
commence the street lists till Tuesday morning. 

9820. If they had commenced as soon as you knew 
you were manager of the ward, would that have saved 
you any labour >—No. 

9821. Do you think that the street lists would have 
altered much between Friday and Tuesday ?—I do not 
understand your question. 

9822. You did not commence the street lists till the 
Tuesday ?—No. 

9823. What were the 30 messengers doing on the 
Monday morning >—They were engaged in distributing 
bills. 

$824. Broadcast?—We had not a single bill on 
the Monday morning. 

9825. They did not take them to particular people’s 
houses ?—-Yes, they took them to houses in every 
street. 

9826, Did they take them to particular people’s 
houses ; or to any houses >—They took them to par- 
ticular houses. 

9827. The street lists had nothing to do with taking 
out those circulars >—No. ; 

9828. On the Tuesday you began making out your 
street lists ?—Yes. 

9829. What were the clerks doing on the Monday ? 
—They were not engaged on the Monday. 

9830. If they had been engaged on the Friday, 
would you have required a less number of messengers ? 
—These lists were not for the messengers. 

9831. The messengers were not using the street 
lists >No; we had to leave the addresses out. One 
messenger would take out the cards done up in a 
parcel for a particular street, and he would have to 
find out for himself where those people lived. 

9832. He would not do that easier with the street 
lists p—No. 

9838. ‘Then why should the canvassers >—They had 
to work on the same principle. 

9834. Without street lists >—No. 

9835. Why were street lists necessary for one and 
not for the other ?—The canvassers took the street 
lists on the election day to find the voters. 

9836. With what object, if they were assorted >— 
For the purpose of canvassing the voters. 

9837. On the election day ?>—Yes. 

9838. Why did they want the street lists if mes- 
sengers could find them without ?—It was thought it 
would facilitate the canvassers. 

9839. You thought it would not facilitate the mes- 
sengers ?—The houses in Norwich are not numbered. 

9840. I suppose they are next door to each other? 
—Of course. ; 

9841. If Brown, Jones, and Robinson live next 
door to each other ; is it not easier to have them put 
down in their order ?—You cannot ascertain who are 
neighbours by looking at the register. 

9842. Would it not save the messengers a great deal 
of trouble to have them in their order ?—But you 
cannot make out the houses in their order from the 


register. 
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9843. How did you make them out for the can- 
vassers ?—The way in which we worked the canvassing 
24 Aug. 1875. list is, that the sixth ward abounds in yards and 
eee alleys. 

9844. In the main streets they would not want 
them ?—You cannot arrange the books according to 
the names. 

9845. You say you did arrange them for the can- 
vassers ?—The canvassers had that paper, the same as 
the messengers had. 

9846. Then the whole of the clerks time was 

, thoroughly wasted ?—No, not at all. 

9847. Then why were they making street lists out ? 
—For the canvassers on the day of the election. 

9848. What was useful to the canvassers was of no 
use to the messengers >—They were not used by the 
messengers, because if we had waited for the street 
lists for the messengers we could not possibly have 
commenced the distribution of our circulars till the 
Thursday morning. The clerks did not commence 
till the Tuesday morning. 

9849. Why not? — Because it was not thought 
necessary. 

9850. Had this anything to do with it; that if you 
got the streets out for the messengers it would be 
necessary to deliver the circulars too quickly ?—I do 
not know it, and I do not believe it was so. You 
cannot supply every two canvassers with the register. 

9851. Did you supply every messenger with the 
register ?—Certainly not. We gave to the canvassers 
the same assistance as to the messengers. 

9852. ‘Then what were your clerks doing ?--Making 
out these lists for the canvassers. 

_ 98538. You say you gave the canvassers the same 

assistance >—We gave assistance to the messengers in 

that way that we sorted out the circulars in yards and 

streets, and alleys and courts. My committee room 

did the same work in sorting the names from the 
| register into the books to facilitate the canvassers. 
9854, You say that if the messengers had had these 
street lists, it would not have been of any assistance ? 
| —I believe so. 

9855. But you say at the same time that you did 
give the canvassers that assistance >—Of course we 
did. 

9856. In how many cases were the canvassers and 

the messengers different people ?—-I do not believe 
there were many. 
9857. They went to the same houses ?—Whoever 
i applied to my committee room for these lists they were 
allowed the use of that book to inform them where the 
parties were living, with the yard or street. 

9858. That the messengers did not want ?— Because 
they had circulars already directed. 

9859. Do you mean to say that, having the circulars 
put up in bundles and directed to the several streets, 
alleys, and yards, it took the messengers longer to go 
round than the canvassers ?—I cannot say how long it 
took the canvassers. 

9860. The messengers having these put up in 
bundles had the same facilities as the canvassers had ? 
---The canvassers had the same facilities for ascertain- 
ing the yards in our ward as the messengers had in 
taking the circulars in bundles. 

9861. Had the messengers the same facilities as the 
canvassers had ?—Yes. 

9862. Then a messenger at the time he started had 
as much facility in delivering these circulars as if he 
had a regular street list >—Yes. 

9863. There is no doubt about that ?—No doubt 
about it. 

9864. Would that apply to other wards P—I cannot 
say; 1 should imagine so. 

9865. You think it is not necessary to send one man 
to show the other where the people live ?—It is 
perfectly absurd I think. 

9866. (Mr. Howard.) You did not do it ?—No. 

9867. Can the number of messengers be accounted 
for on that principle ?—I should think not. 

9868. Your messengers had every facility for de- 
livering their circulars ?—TI believe they had. 
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9869. If the bundles had been properly put up 
there would not be much difficulty in finding out the 
addresses ?—The principal difficulty is, that the houses 
are not numbered, and a man may have a bundle of 
circulars in his hand and he may find, when he gets 
into a street, that a man named John Jones has gone 
to the further end of the street, and he may have to 
run over his ground three or four times, because he 
cannot tell what the numbers are. 

9870. (Mr. Goldney.) Street lists would not help 
him ?—No. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


9871. (Mr. Howard.) Does it occur to you to add 
any statement to your evidence ?—What do you mean 
by statements ? 

9872. Anything you like. Any information you 
have to give us on either side, whether in your favour 
or not, or in favour of the other side or not ?—I have 
one or two little matters I should like to bring before 
the Commission. 

9878. Do they relate strictly to the business of the 
Commission ?—Yes. 

9874, Not merely with reference to rumours ?— 
Nothing whatever with reference to rumours ; relating 
particularly to our sixth ward. When Mr. Arthur 
Bignold was giving his evidence J was in court, and 
Mr. Arthur Bignold spoke of the “ Royal Standard” 
in the sixth ward as being a place where messengers 
were employed. I beg leave to say there is no such 
house in the sixth ward as the “ Royal Standard.” 

9875. Is it in any other ward ?—I do not know of 
that public-house myself. 

9876. Have you been informed whether there is 
such a public house >—No, Sir, Lhave not. Mr, Arthur 
Bignold made the statement that in the sixth ward a 
large number of men were employed at the “ Royal 
Standard,” and as I do not know such a name I thought 
I was justified in contradicting it. 

9877. You do not know whether that house exists 
in any other part of the city ?—I do not know. Then 
Mr. Arthur Bignold said messengers were employed at 
the “ Roebuck” in Lakenham. I beg to contradict 
that. I do not say that Mr. Arthur Bignold has made 
this statement on his own personal knowledge ; but he 
has made this statement probably by the information 
which some have given him out of the ward. 

9878. (Mr. Goldney.) What is the “ Roebuck,” an 
inn ?—It is a public-house in Lakenham. 

9879. (Mr. Howard.) What is the statement about 
it >—I believe if my memory serves me right—I have 
no paper by me—in his evidence to the Commission he 
stated thata large number of messengers were employed 
at the “ Royal Standard,” and that a large number were 
employed at the “ Roebuck.” We know nothing about 
these two public-houses in the sixth ward. The 
“ Royal Standard” is not in the sixth ward; and I 
have no knowledge of such a house in Norwich. 
Probably there may be such a house of that deseription, 
but I have no knowledge of it myself. And the 
“ Roebuck ” is a public-house in Lakenham which we 
had nothing whatever to do with, but simply one night 
in a room having a meeting there. We never had a 
messenger at that house. 

9880. Can you take it upon yourself personally, of 
your own knowledge, tot state that there were no mes- 
sengers ‘—I can. : 

9881. (Mr. Goldney.) What is the landlord’s name ? 
—Of the * Roebuck ” ? 

9882. Yes ?—John Seaman. 

9883. (Mr. Howard.) You did not attend at the 
“‘ Roebuck,” I suppose >—No, I did not attend a single 
meeting in the house. 

9884. You are speaking more from what you believe 
than what you really know by observation >—J am not 
aware, and I think I may say I am certain. 

9885. Do not say that unless you have the means of 
being certain. Mr. Bignold was probably speaking 
from information, and I suppose you are ?—I am not 
speaking from information; I am speaking from 
knowledge. 
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9886. 1 must ask you, if you state that, are you 
speaking from knowledge arising from actual personal 
observation, because that is what I call knowledge of 
your own ?—Yes, I think I might say on my own 
personal observation knowledge. 

9887. I do not know whether you mean to say it or 
not. You might say 50 things ; I cannot judge of 
that. If you personally did interfere in the election at 
the “Roebuck,” that is personal observation. If you 
did not I suppose you got the information by hearsay. 
It may be all right ?—The “ Roebuck ” was a house 
unemployed by either side as a committee room, or in 
any way; and I am certain there was not anybody on 
our side. 

9888. That is to say you infer that in your own 
mind. Youare morally satisfied of it >—I do not infer ; 
Lam certain no men were employed on our side at the 
“Roebuck.” 

9889. How do you know there were no men ?— 
Because it has never been brought under my know- 
ledge. 

9890. Do you regard that as a necessity Pp—Yes ; I 
passed the “ Roebuck ” several times during the election 
week. 

9891. You did not really superintend anything at 
the “ Roebuck,” did’ you ?—No. 

9892. Did you go into the house at all >—No. 

9893. Did you hold any personal communication 
with persons at the house >—No. 

9894. Then you cannot have a direct personal 
knowledge of it, but you believe so?—I believe I am 
speaking the truth when I say no men were employed. 

9895. You have no actual personal knowledge ?— 
No, not actual personal knowledge. 

9896. Why did you not say so ?—The assertion was 
made by Mr. Arthur Bignold. 

9897. I am quite aware of that, and if you had 
made an assertion and he had come to contradict you, 
I should make him prove what I ask you to prove. 
I must ask you to attend to my question ; it is very 
essential we should know when gentlemen come into 
the witness box whether they are speaking from their 
own personal knowledge or are giving their own im- 
pressions of what they have heard. We have been very 
careful to distinguish between these two things in all 
parts of this inquiry ; and you really must attend to 
the question. What you believe is that, from all you 
know, Mr. Bignold was mistaken ?—Yes. 

9898. Or that whoever informed him was mistaken, 
that there was employment of that kind there ?—Yes ; 
I have no personal knowledge of men being employed 
on our side. 

9899. From the inquiries you have made ?—From 
the inquiries I have made. 

‘9900. You distinguish clearly enough between 
personal knowledge derived from actual personal 
observation of your own, and information derived from 
other people. You may be right ?—I see what you 
mean. You wish to arrive at the actual truth. 

9901. You see it is very important ?—Of course it 
is. Iam perfectly aware of that. With reference to 
the “Royal Standard,” I do not know of such a 
house. 

9902. (Mr. Goldney.) Is the “Roebuck” at 
Eaton ?—No, the “‘ Roebuck ” is at Lakenham. 

9903. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything you want 
to tell us about, anything you have heard of the mis- 
deeds of your opponents ?—No; on the last election 
we were very quiet in the sixth ward with reference 
to our opponents. 

9904. Were your opponents quiet with reference to 
you ?—Yes; I believe in our sixth ward on the last 
election everything went off peaceably. 

9905. On both sides ?—On both sides. 

9906. And honourably ?—And I believe honour- 
ably, with this exception, The men I refused 
employment to because they made the condition of 
their employment their vote for Mr. Tillett, I after- 
wards found were employed by the Conservatives. I 
have by me some information which I will hand to 
the secretary. I would prefer doing it so, because I 
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think it will be better this information should be 
conveyed to the Commission privately. That will 
bear out, I believe, the statement I have made. ; 

9907. The statement that they were afterwards 
employed by the Conservatives ?—Yes. 

9908. I presume by the private information, you 
a to convey the idea why they were employed ?— 

es. 

_ 9909. I think we cannot receive any such informa- 
tion privately, We have not yet adopted that 
practice, and, as far as I am personally concerned, I 
do not intend to do it. Everything that is worth 
saying relevant to the purpose of this inquiry should 
be inquired into before the .city, and therefore you 
should say it out. On both sides my observation 
applies. If it is really in your judgment important, 
say it ?—I believe it will lead to an important issue in 
your inquiry with reference to our sixth ward. Did 
I not believe it I should not have brought it before 
you. I meta man in Ber Street the other evening 
of the name of William Amond, of Scott’s Yard, Ber 
Street. 

9910. Is he a voter ?—No, sir. 
lowing information to me. 

9911. Had you ever known him before ?—Yes, I 
have known him before. 

9912. Do you believe him to be arespectable man ? 
—Yes. 

99138. Is he a person whose word you would take ? 
—I believe he is a person who would speak the 
truth. He is a common working man. He informed 
me that he applied with the following persons, Enos 
Geary, John Waters, and Arthur Blake, to Mr. Wil- 
liam Carver, boot and shoemaker, Ber Street, for 
employment. Mr. Carver refused employment to 
Amond, as he was not on the register, but employed 
the other three as they were electors. 

9914. At which election ?—The last election, the 
election of 1875. 

9915. Was Mr. Carver, the bootmaker, on the 
committee, or otherwise connected with the Conser- 
vative party ?—He takes an official part in our ward 
on the Conservative side. 

9916. What sort of position ?—I cannot say what 
he takes. 

9917. Is he chairman of a committee >—No, I 
suppose he would be one of a committee. 

9918. You do not know?—I cannot say. All I 
know is he is a conspicuons Conservative in our ward. 
Amond further informed me, that Carver said in his 
presence he had orders from Mr. Gilbert, or he had 
orders, I will not say Mr. Gilbert, from the central 
committee rooms to set on 50 voters for two days, but 
he declined doing'so, preferring to employ 100 on the 
day of the election, which he said he did. Amond 
informs me that there were others with him when he 
made the above remark. I simply put the evidence 
down. This man gives me these things, and he told 
me at the time he is prepared to come before the 
Commission and tell the facts of the case precisely 
as he told me himself. 

9919. What ward would that be in ?—That would 
be in the sixth ward. 

9920, Now that it is made public, if you will hand 
it in, it will be convenient that the secretary should 
have it in writing ?—I brought it with the intention 
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9921. You have no other means of knowing 
whether that is true ?—Simply from the statement 
which this man made to me. 

9922. Is there anything else you think would be 
useful {o say, on either side ?—There was a matter 
with reference to a municipal election in our ward I 
thought I should like to bring before you, if you 
would like to hear anything about municipal matters 
in our sixth ward. 

9923. How recently ?>—That would go back about 
three years. 

9924. Tell me what it is in substance ?—-The sub- 
stance is this: that we had an election about three 
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years ago in our sixth ward, and we had reason to 
believe we lost that election by corrupt means. 

9925. What sort of corrupt means ?—The principal 
corruption was in treating, and on ‘that occasion we 
had nearly every scheduled man on the Conservative 
side in our ward. This was a bye election. These 
men took up their position in certain parts of the 
ward, and after they had been in the ward a short 
time we found a large number of voters were driven 
from certain public houses to the poll. 

9926. Did you petition ?—No. 

9927. Did you win or lose >—We lost by 25 ; that 
is to say our opponents had 25 majority. 

9928. Three years ago?—I think it was three 
years ago; I am not certain; it is not under three 
years. 

9929. Before the election of 1874, at all events >— 
Oh, yes. 

9930. Do you know anything in particular about 
that ; whether those corrupt means, whatever they 
might have been, were practised with reference to the 
parliamentary elections, in any way ?—I do not think 
that. 

9931. What do you say it was; what was the form 
of it,—treating simply ?—It principally consisted in 
treating ; that 1 is to say, the electors were driven from 
their houses to certain public-houses in the ward, 
which were some of them committee rooms, and Sm, 
these rooms they were transmitted to the poll. 

9932. Who were the candidates ?—There was only 
one candidate on that occasion, that was Mr. Henry 
Morgan, of Bracondale. 

9933. By whom was he opposed ?—He was opposed 
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9934. Who was the Conservative of the two ?— 
Mr. Henry Morgan. 

9935. Had the previous election been in the Con- 
servative or the Liberal interest —We won on the 
previous election by 19 majority. 

9936. And lost this time by about 25 ?—And lost 
this time by about 25. The fact of our nearly losing the 
previous election was that our candidate did not issue 
his address until the Monday, and I think the election 
was on the Thursday. Mr. Henry Morgan on that 
occasion was the opponent of Mr. ,Capon, who was 
elected by 19 majority. Imightsay that in our sixth 
ward, at a fair fight, we have a majority of at least 350. 

9987. ‘That is your belief ?—We have proof of it 
since the carrying of the Reform Bill, with this one 
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3938. If any persons on the other side are interested 
in the statement you have made, they will read your 
evidence and consider it?—I should not come here 
and make this statement had I not gentlemen in the 
sixth ward who would support the statement I 
make. 

9939. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do I understand you to 
admit that there have been any really corrupt practices 
at the Norwich parliamentary elections ?>—On our 
side ? 

9940. On your side, for instance?—There have 
been corrupt practices on: the other side to a consider- 
able extent. 

9941. Answer first, on your own side ?—I know of 
nothing on our side save this, question which, is 
termed colourable employment. 

9942, On the other side ?—On, the other side of 
course it has been proved by Royal Commission, the 
previous Commission, and by previous inquiries, and 
on election ‘petitions, that_a, considerable amount of 
corruption has existed on the Conservative side. 

9943. (Mr. Howard.) What sort of corruption -— 
I am now referring to the election of 1868. _ 

9944. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) That -has been inquired 
into. by. Royal Commission. .Since 1868 have. there 
been any corrupt practices on the part of the Conser- 
vatives? lL suppose there have been none on your 
side at all ?—I cannot say anything positively on that 
point, because the impression I have had in connexion 
with the last two elections is, that a considerable 
number has been proved before this inquiry of voters 
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to have been employed on the other side both at the 


 1875:election and the 1874 election, with the eee 


purpose of gaining their votes. 

9945. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean to represent 
to the Commissioners that the 1875 election was pure 
in the Liberal interest >—It was pure, with the ex- 
ception of what is termed colourable employment. 

9946. That is substantially what has become ‘so 
serious a question on both sides. To what extent do 
you think it was employed ‘on the Liberal easing 
cannot form any opinion beyond. the sixth ward. 

9947. You must have formed some eondeniiogs 
In your own ward you have told us it was pure; but 
was it pure in the whole city ?>—That is a very broad 
question. 

9948. What is your belief >—My belief is that the 
system adopted in the sixth ward was adopted in.every 
ward in the city, and I believe Mr. Stevens’ instruc- 
tions to other ward managers corresponded to abe 
instructions he gave to me. 

9949. Give me the result of your reflections upon 


‘the conduct of the whole of the election on the Liberal 


side. Do you believe it was pure or impure ?—I 
believe,that the election on our side was pure. 

9950. You really say that after you have heard on 
both sides in this inquiry all that you have heard ?>— 
The voters-employed on our side: were not employed 
intentionally to procure their votes. 

9951. You have had a full opportunity this mornin, 
and have availed yourself of it, of giving us wikr 
impressions of what is to be said as to your ward. I 
am now confining you to the general question all over 
the wards in the city on the Liberal side; do you 
believe it was a pure election, free from any charge. of 
corruption, free from {colourable employment of ‘mes- 
sengers >—That is my impression. 

9952. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Then that being so, will 
you forgive me for asking, assuming what you have 
just said to be true, were not Mr. "Stevens and the 
counsel employed for Mr: Tillett in your judgment 
wrong in abandoning the last election immediately 
upon the opening of the case, after the examination of 
a few witnesses ?—I believe had that inquiry gone on, 
Mr. Tillett would not have lost his seat; but Mr. 
Tillett resigned his seat only on the question of 
costs. 

9958. (Mr. Howard.) Will you ally me to suggest 
to you before you venture upon statements of that 
kind, that you should look inside yourself, and 
reflect upon what you are saying, especially im Mr. 
Tillett’s presence. | Do you suppose that the Commis- 
sioners holding this Commission are not familiar with 
the particulars of the inquiry before Mr. J ee ataen t 2 
—Yes; I do not doubt that for a minute. © + 

9954. What do you mean by saying that Mr. Tillett 
resigned his seat on the question of costs. Do you 
know what he resigned his seat for ie 5 sl acca oe 
is why he resigned his seat. (« 

9955. Why do you speculate: on: feb iss diac 
Mr. Tillett make the remark himself. 0) so! 

99562( Mr. M‘Mahon.) Dov you mean to : ‘say! ‘that: 
he resigned on account of the question: of:costs;’ not 
because it was proved that the practices pursued: ‘by 
his agents were illegal ? Do you \meéan. to, say(that, 
because itis quite right this sort of -rumours- should 
be investigated ?—I believe I heard Mr. Tillett make 
a remark very similar’ to that ; and: the: remark’ was 
based upon ‘this, that the- pétitionert was!/a” working 
man; and under any cireumstances;: supposing the: peti-’ 
tion had turned in Mr. Tillett’s favour, ‘which I have 
an impression ‘now it would haye done, and the Con- 
servatives lost, and the costs had Masses aoa on Mein 
Conservatives, he would have to pay the costs: 

9957. (Mr. Goldney.) Do-you mean ‘that: you: nhieard 
Mr. Tillett asked that. question ?-Iodo ‘not say they 
were the words’; u gel — them ‘from the 
remark. goed af dimeervolc 

9958. Of course you have heard that'a sum of money 
has to be deposited when there ‘is a petition >—Yes. 

9959. (Mr. Howard.) Listen to this answer of 
Mr. Tillett, who was sworn on the petition, and 
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who so much to his credit acted on what was proved. 
He is examined by Mr.. Hawkins, “Of course you 
“ have read. in the papers what has occurred in this 
court, was.there during the whole of that election in 
1874, one single circumstance which came to your 
attention, or fact which came to your knowledge, that 
you had the least desire or the least intention to 
* conceal ?—(A.) Certainly not. (Q.) At, either. of 
“ those elections?—(A.) No. .(Q.) Now as to the 
evidence itself which was given, did it take you by 
“ surprise when you read it ?>—(A.) It. did; I read it 
+ carefully last night, and I was very much surprised 
“ with what, I read. All the facts, I may, say, were 
entirely new to me. (Q.) Contrary to your in- 
structions, and contrary to your expectations ?— 
“ (A.) Yes, and. I immediately sent. a message 
“ to you upon the subject after I had read the paper,” 
He sent.a message to his own counsel, Then my lord 
interfered, and said, “ That is quite satisfactory, and 
“ T can only repeat. the sentiments expressed by my 
“ learned brother before, as regards your conduct. at 
“ the election, it is most unfortunate. (A.). I hope it 
“ will lead to good, my, lord.” Mr. Justice Lush 
concurred, the witness withdrew, and the inquiry 
came to an, end.) After that, do you. adhere to your 
answer ?—That is the first time I have heard that. 

9960. You see how Mr. Tillett behaved in the 
matter, and let us hope every one who represents him 
will behave with equal frankness. It is very desirable 
before we take upon ourselves to make statements and 
inyent. theories, that. we should look to the register of 
evidence that is taken on these occasions, It.is much 
better, it saves a thousand mistakes, and a thousand 
false impressions ?—-That was the construction I put 
on the rumours. 

9961. (Mr.. M‘Mahon.) It is just possible, that 
really the judge was mistaken in the law he laid 
down on that occasion ?—I should not. like to presume 
that. bévola ’ 

9962. Would you not presume anything rather than 
that. the Liberal ward managers had been wrong in 
their employment of messengers ?—I cannot speak for 
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the whole of the eight ward managers; I may say Mr. S. Laster. 


on behalf of myself I was not actuated with 
corrupt intent whatever. 

9963. (Mr. Goldney.) Does your test of purity 
which you, have given us for yourself, apply to the 
other elections you have given us?—I have no ex- 
perience of other elections. 

9964. You have mentioned several 2—With refe- 
rence to municipal elections. 

9965. (Mr., Howard.) Is there any other matter 
you. desire to inform us of, because we are willing and 
anxious you should tell us everything that is of the 
least practical consequence ?—No. 

9966. Do you know anything more of the Conser- 
vatives, not in your district, but anywhere in the city ? 
—No; my experience is limited to the sixth ward. 

ou Anything in that ward, to their disadvantage ? 
—No. 

9968. Anything on your own side which, looking 
into your conscience, you. ought to reveal to us ?—I. do 
not know of anything in connexion with our ward. 

9969. Or any other, ward?--Or any other ward 
that, | ought to tell you, 

9970. You are not aware of any other form of 
corruption or illegal practice ?—-I am not aware of 
any other form of corruption. 

9971, I suppose you have told us everything you 
do know ?—I have told you to the best of my ability 
all that I know. 

9972. Lastly, do you still, after all this inquiry we 
have had this morning, really desire we should believe 
you would do the same thing at another election that 
you did at the last, by employing all these messengers 
short of 10 or 15, as you said?—I should feel under 
the circumstances of the last. election, that I could not 
do the work with less than 105 messengers ; but I 
should tell the Commissioners this most distinctly that 
at another election I should abstain from the employ- 
ment of voters because at this Commission I have 
acquired information I never heard of before. I have 
my messenger list here (handing same to the Com- 
misstoners ). 


Mr. Grorce Apam Amizs sworn and examined. 


9973. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you been much en- 
gaged in electioneering proceedings in the city ?— 
Very little, as regards the management. The only 
elections I conducted as manager were the 1874 and 
1875. I can say, gentlemen, in the first instance, I 
neyer touched in. my life, or saw touched, a farthing 
of money, with the exception of those two elections, 
with the exception of 1874 and 1875; they are the 
only two elections I had to do with monetary affairs 
at the election. . 

9974. What are you by business ?—A builder. 

9975. Though you were not engaged in the mone- 
tary affairs of the election, have you for a very long 
period been engaged in the elections for the city ?—I 
have always been a strong partisan, but not engaged 
in any way. 

9976. Have you given your services gratuitously ? 
—Most certainly. I have given them in the way of 
canvassing and such like, but not to do any real service 
that could be construed into any employment what- 
ever. ah say 

9977. Do you mean to say though you were labour- 
ing hard you did not mean to do good service ?—I 
endeavoured to do what good I could, but never from 


having been employed in any way, only on those two 


oceasions, and that was because I was so pressed 
against my will and inclination, 
9978. You were an active partisan in the election 


of 1868?—I worked most earnestly in 1868, and I 
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feel it was the most pure election, that was ever fought 


.. in Norwich on, the Conservative, side. 


9979, I did not suggest that it was not. That was 
the election which the Commissioners in 1869 came 
to inquire about ?—Just so ;, [was examined, before 
them. 
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9980. There was no doubt it was a most pure elec- 
tion >—As far as I know anything about it. I was 
examined about it. 

9981. You took an active part in that election ?— 
I did, a very active part. More so than J did in any 
election in my life. 

9982. You were not employed as manager, and you 
were not employed as agent ?—I never saw a farthing, 
or took a farthing, or saw anything of the monetary 
transactions. 

9983. You were merely a volunteer ?>—I was in 
every sense of the word. 

9984. It having been a pure election do you not 
greatly regret that the return was set aside on the 
ground of bribery and corruption ?—I was aware it 
was from indiscretion on the part of a few individuals 
in the latter part of the day. 

9985. No doubt it was a great subject of regret ?— 
Tt was to me, and I believe it was to the Conservatives 
generally. 

9986. You were yourself examined before the Com- 
missioners P—I was. . 

9987. If I remember rightly you then admitted that 
you had taken an active part in the proceedings of 
the election ?—-Most candidly I admitted that. 

9988. What was the next election you took a part 
in ?—I think more or less, Ihave taken taken part in 
every election. I took no legal active part. [ had no 
real post assigned to me, and therefore, [should simply 
be considered an outsider, with the exception of 1874 
and 1875. 

9989. In the election of 1874 did you hold any 
office >—I was agent for the first time in my life to the 
10th district of the sixth ward ; Lthink it is No. 10. 

9990. In the election of 1874 ?-—Yes. 
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9991. You were agent for the 10th division >—I 
was. 

9992. By the word “agent,” what am I to under- 
stand ?—A manager. 

9993. Were you paid for your services on that 
occason ?—I did not charge anything. I had a present 
sent to me afterwards. I considered that payment of 
course, but in fact I was against being employed. 

9994. What was it ?—1 had 10 guineas given me, 
and I lost eight days over it, which I considered was 
not paying me ee I lost, though I was more than 
satisfied. 

9995. Though it was not enough, it more than 
satisfied you ?—I was more than satisfied, because I 
had an interest in the election. If I had had nothing 
I should not have grumbled to anyone. 

9996. In the election of 1874 you were the board 
manager of the 10th division of the sixth ward ?-— 
Yes. 

9997. Have you any remembrance at all of the 
number of men you then employed ?—I could not 
say, I think it was approaching 100; I could not say 
positively ; the papers were sent to the central com- 
mittee rooms as is the usual custom. 

9998. Have you any remembrance at all whether 
any of the 100 were electors ?—I have no doubt they 
would be. i do not see how it is possible it could be 
otherwise, considering that we have universal suffrage, 
and every man has a vote. I think it would be the 
exception if they-were not voters. 

9999. According to your experience those who 
were not voters would be the exception ?—It would 
be the exception. Everyone knows that, if he knows 
anything at all. 

10,000. After that election another election occurred, 
I think, in 1875 ; was that not so ?——It did. 

10,001. And Mr. Tillett was returned at the head of 
the poll >—He was. 

10,002. You petitioned against his return ?—I was 
not the petitioner. It is a misunderstanding. 

10,003. Are you not the petitioner >No ; no con- 
nexion whatever. I knew nothing whatever about it. 

10,004, That petition was inquired into ; you were 
not a witness; you were not examined ?—No; there 
was nothing to cal] me for that I am aware of. I had 
no intimation of anything of the kind. 

10,005. At that election of 1875 you were ward 
manager again ?—I was. 

10,006. Was it of the 10th division of the sixth 
ward ?—I believe it was the 10th division. 

10,007. How many messengers did you then employ? 
—I sent in the list to Mr. Gilbert ; I think it was close 
to 100; I could not say exactly. 

10,008. Have you not seen it since ?—No. 

10,009. Have you not asked for it ?—No; it was 
appended to the account I sent in with the name of 
every person. 

10,010. (Mr. Howard.) What is ‘the voting power 
in your division? —I could not say to the exact 
number. 

10,011. (Mr. Goldney.) 872 gross >—Between 800 
and 900 ; I should say to that much, but i could not 
say to a fraction ; that is as near as [ can say. 

10,012. About 800 net ?—It is near 900, I think. 
Tam not curious about that, and I have not looked 
to ascertain. 

10,018. The number .of messengers employed by 
you was about 100 ?—It was drawing that way; I 
think it was quite 90. 

10,014. How many clerks ?—Three. 

10,015. How many committee rooms ?—To tell you 
the truth I used only one room; I had three other 
rooms. The others were in case they were wanted. 
They were useless. Although we had them, they were 
not wanted at all. 

10,016. Which is the room you did occupy >—The 
room at the “ Jubilee” in Ber Street. I took it as the 
most central place we could have in my district. 

10,017. The others were the “Exhibition,” the 
* Royal Oak,” and the “ Rose,” 
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10,018. Those were sham committee rooms ?— 
There were some messengers sent down, but no clerks 
sent down, and no one to take an official position. 

10,019. (Mr. Howard.) Sham ?—They were sham ; 
that is the proper way to put it undoubtedly. 

10,020. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was the first day 
you employed the messengers ?—I had some five or 
six on the Saturday. On the Friday we received 
instructions from our agent, Mr. Gilbert, that we were 
to have 10 messengers ; we were told that we were not 
to have more than 10, and I think I kept to that most 
strictly until Monday and then I exceeded it by five ; 
I had 15 until Wednesday ; I had not more than 15 
up to Wednesday. 

10,021. Did you then get further instructions to put 
on more messengers ?—l did for a certain reason. 
A man came to me (and I have no'doubt he will be 
called to corroborate my statement), two men came into 
the room and wanted to be put on; I said, “TI cannot 

* put you on.” They said, “Then we will go to the 
“ other side.” When I found them put on on the other 
side I sent up to Mr. Gilbert and said we were losing 
our men, and I had instructions to put on more but 
they~were not required. Ten or fifteen could do the 
whole of the work. In the school board election I 
did the whole thing for 10s. The same number of 
circulars were distributed by myself and two or three 
other friends in the ward. We found the money and 
did it, and it did not cost us 10s. to do the work. 
Certainly our services were voluntary, because we 
contributed to the expenses of what the messengers 
might be. We had a clerk and a committee room, and 
the whole thing was under 21. 

10,022. Then in consequence of getting that general 
order you put on an additional 85 men ?—I did, not 
additional, 85 and 15 would make it above the mark. 

10,023. You said 100 ?—I might pledge my ge 
it was under 100. 

10,024. You employed 100?—I employed all I obs 
get after that order. 

10,025. You frankly admit that it was for the 
purpose of securing their votes that you employed all 
those persons, if they had votes >—Undoubtedly, the 
only thing was that we took them harum scarum, they 
might be voters or not, but undoubtedly it was to 
secure them on our side. That is the truthful way of 
answering it undoubtedly. Many of them were not 
voters. The idea was to take the whole and make 
them friendly on our side. 

10,026. The question would be obtaining a voter ? 
the great object would be voters ?>—My common sense 
tells me they must be voters; every man living in a 
house is a voter, unless he is disqualified from being a 
pauper. 

10,027. You have no hesitation in saying that you 
employed them for the purpose of securing their votes ? 
—Of securing them on our side without asking a 
question whether they had a vote. 

10,028. Were not the other side doing the same ?— 

I sent two men, one man of the name of John Shoal 
and the other man of the name of Henry Atkinson, I 
think it was, to the “ Bartholomew” tavern; they 
were put on in the first instance. 

10,029. That is where Winter was >—That is in the 
same ward. Of course when I heard that, I wrote at 
once a letter to Mr. Gilbert telling him the difficulty 
we were in with losing our men, and those men to my 
knowledge since 1868 have always voted on the Con- 
servative side. I think they will admit that if they 
were put into the box. 

10,030. Did you put all those men on on the 
Wednesday night ?>—No. 

10,031. On the Thursday >—Some on the Wednes- 
day, some on the ‘Thursday, and some on the Friday. 

10,032. The rest on the Friday ?—Less on the 
Friday than any other day. 


10,038. There was no pretence for saying you: 


wanted them to deliver placards or circulars >—I 
should think it would be ridiculous to say so. I should 
feel myself in a very ridiculous position if I were to 
attempt to say so for one moment. 


MINUTES 


10,034. (Mr. Howard.) How many would have 
sufficed ?—To divide the sixth ward into three 
districts, 10 in each district, would do amply and easily, 
and [ think if T had in my committee room, with clerks 
and doorkeepers, 15 to 20, that would be the outside 
required for my purpose. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, Iam trying to speak the truth on my oath, 
and I say that. 

10,035. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How much did you pay 
those 100 messengers, do you remember ?—I think 
Mr. Gilbert said it was on the accounts. 

10,036. (Mr. Howard.) They were paid at the 
regulation price ?—3s. 6d. and 5s. on the election day. 
Some were employed on the Saturday and therefore 
there would be a good many days. I think it was 
over 501. 

10,037. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I see the charge is 
571. 14s. 6d. for messengers ?—Undoubtedly. It is 
made out in my own handwriting, so that I should 
know it if I saw it. 

10,038. You gave refreshments also, I suppose ?>— 
Not to the messengers ; to the clerks and myself there 
were refreshments. 

10,039. Were any of the clerks voters ?-—I think 
two out of the three were. In employing my first 
list of messengers it was to go through it in a clean 
straightforward way, and out of the first lot of mes- 
sengers I had, nearly half of them were lads, and my 
method of sending out the circulars was to send a 
man and a lad. I thought you could not deceive a lad. 
A boy is sharper and shrewder, and if anything was 
done against the party who sent them I believe they 
would divulge it sooner than the men. Therefore [ 
sent two, a man and a lad. 

10,040. (Mr. Howard.) Did you send the men to 
look after the lads or the lads to look after the men ?>— 
I believe the lad is more genuine. 

10,041. There is not such guile in them ?—There 
is not such guile in them, and they would be more 
sure to see the work done. 

10,042. The whole of the work you say was sub- 
stantially done by 12 men?—I think I might almost 
swear that. These men, though I had the large 
number I had, where there was any risk of their not 
doing the work well I should send them out with a 
few bills and it did not matter whether they were dis- 
tributed or not, but as to the circulars they were 
certainly distributed by 12 men. 

10,048. You think your candidate was filched of 
about 50/. ?—There is no chance whatever if it is not 
done. I might say I never sanctioned bribery in my 
life in any way. Had money bribery been offered to 
me to engage in a matter where there was money 
bribery I should not have done it. At the time I did 
not see the force of it; I believe it now; I say it con- 
scientiously I believe I was quite as guilty, though I 
was not aware of it at the time, as if I had given money 
payments. ’ 

10,044. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) That was a mere pretence ? 
—Giving money for the fact of the vote. i 

10,045. (Mr. Howard.) It is a very effective form 
of bribery ?—If you begin it in time to get the men, 
that is the thing. F 

10,046. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who began the practice 
at the last election, do you remember ?—I have already 
told you that as far as I was concerned it was from 
losing two of my men; that was the first time I 
raised the alarm. ‘That is the only thing I can speak 
from. 

10,047. (Mr. Howard.) What day was that ?— 
That was on the Tuesday afternoon, after dinner. 

10,048. Did the men tell you?—They came up to 
my room and asked me to employ them, and I think 
also very many will tell you I said, “1 cannot employ 
voters,” but when the affair came to that serious state 
we ran all risk and put them on as they came. 

10,049. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know anything 
of the practice in 1874 ?—It was undoubtedly much 
the same. 

10,050. Which side began it then?—I would not 
pledge myself to say. I would not wish to say a word 
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for the sake of prejudicing my opponents. If I say 
it it shall be the plain unvarnished trun, but I could 
not say. 

10,051, Now in selecting messengers were you 
careful to select either voters or the sons of voters >— 
I was careful in the first instance to select men whom 
I could trust whether voters or not. I took great 
pains to select men who were shrewd enough to do 
the work and whom I could trust. 

10,052. (Mr. Howard.) Who looked like voters ?— 
I said before I employed a great many of the young 
ane living in the locality, and who therefore knew the 

ouses. 


10,053. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) So far as you could you 
selected voters ?—In the first instance I began with 
the idea of conducting the affair as purely as a man 
could possibly. 

10,054. (Mr. Howard.) Youjbegan purely, and you 
became very quickly impure ?—It did not take long. 
My mind was quickly made up, and I went into it 
as madly as anyone could. 

10,055. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know of any 
other form of corrupt practice at the last election ? 
-——No. I never heard of what I call a really corrupt 
act in any election I have been engaged in. 

10,056. No treating or bribery ?—No. I have 
heard a great deal, but it is not worth relating. 

10,057. Have you any suggestion to make to the 
Commissioners with reference to what has passed and 
what can be done to prevent a repetition of those 
corrupt practices ?--I think the idea that was sug- 
gested this morning, that the sheriff should have the 
conduct of a committee room in each district is a most 
useful one; if two policemen were in the room and 
any party could go into the room and see for himself 
it would prevent any difficulty. There is no reason 
why one room should not serve for both parties if the 
sheriff had control of them. 

10,058. But you want to prevent canvassing ?— 
I would most decidedly. I think it is most hateful. 
I never went out to canvass in my life but what 
I thought it most hateful. 

10,059. You would prevent it by law ?—I would 
most undoubtedly. I would make it penal for one 
man to ask another to vote. 

10,060. Do you see your way to devising any 
scheme for preventing a person like the man in the 
moon coming down and opening a room for the 
purchase of votes ?—That I do not understand. We 
were never in communication with any party of that 
description. I have heard it, but I cannot believe it 
in my own mind. It may be true or it may not. 

10,061. Has it occurred to you that it would be 
very extraordinary law if a gentleman were to come 
down from London to see a friend of his, if he could 
not call upon him until after the election was over for 
fear of it being said he was canvassing for his vote ? 

10,062. (Mr. Howard.) He might call to see how 
he was >—Such a thing might be done, but J am. not 
conversant with things of that sort. It seems to me 
wonderful that any one could devise or carry out a 
scheme of that sort. That is the effect it has on my 
mind. 

10,063. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you doubt if one lot 
of people have that to sell which other people want to 
buy that they will come to terms ?—The term of the 
“ man in the moon,” is a thing I cannot understand 
myself, I cannot apprehend it with my own mind. 
I have heard of the term many years, but it is only 
like reading a book; I do not understand it further 
than that. 

10,064. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The “man in the moon” 
is a phrase for a stranger who has come down to a 
strange place and got into a little back room having 
a side door or window, or something of that kind >— 
Ido not think there is anything of that kind in our 
province. 

10,065. (Mr, Howard.) Do you think it is dan- 
gerous to tell you that?—I do not know. I think 
I have had enough to do with the last two elections, 
and if I had heen aware of the real folly of putting on 
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these men I would not have had anything to do with 
them. Anyone else might have done it as well as 
myself, but I’cannot deny having done it. 

10,966, I do not. know whether you know anything 
of the history of the “man in the moon.” Did he not 
come to Norwich on a visit?—I was going to say 
I never learned astronomy, but I had a few lessons 
in my youth. 

10,067. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you here when 
Mr. Bennett was examined in \this court ?—On Satur- 
day I was in court about 20 minutes. 

10,068. Did you hear that he said anything about 
you?—I do not remember that he did; I do not 
remember my name being mentioned, 

10,069. He said, “I heard that Ames had offered 
“ aman 5s. He worked at Arnold’s, the brewers ?” 
—I remember hearing that, but that was the petitioner. 
I remember now that he mentioned that quite well. 

10,070. You did not take the soft. impeachment. 
You knew that it was for Ames the petitioner >—I 
knew very well that if it meant me it was untrue. 

10,071. That is the reason you thought so ?—Yes. 

10,072. Do you know Ames, the petitioner ?—I have 
spoken to him, but [ do not know him further than 
knowing him as a citizen. 

10, 073. Was there any employment of vehicles on 
your part at the election ?—I had one cab; and two 
gigs sent up to me at my committee room, but where 
they came from I do not know. 

10,074. Who sent them?—I do not know... They 
came for service,.and I had them made use of. 

10,075. Do you not know where they came from? 
—I have read in. the papers that the vehicles were 


‘supplied by Mr. Bunn, and were paid for. 


10,076. Did you pay for them ?—No. 

10,077, Did-you’ send up ‘voters to poll in them?— 
I did not send them, they went. 

10,078. From the committee room ?—It is not the 
usual thing, as far as Iam concerned, to have the men 
brought up to the committee room and then sent to 
vote. The cabs would come to the committee room, 
and then we would say, “‘ There is a man in’a certain 
“ district, take him to the poll.” 

10,079. You did not tell, the messengers it was 
unlawful to vote —At the early part of the time I told 
men who wanted. to, be put on that it wasvillegal to put 
on voters, and I quite felt it was not right. 

10,080. (Mr. Howard.) Were you aware then that 


_ it, was a practice which involved some difficulty ?—I 


was aware then that it was a serious thing for a man 
to be employed in that way undoubtedly; I had heard 
it was; Iam not conversant with the law, but I had 
heard it said, and of course if they have any mind 
about that they can jump at a conclusion. I was 
aware that it was not right, most decidedly. 

10,081. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was the voting 
power in your division ?—Between 800 and 900. 

10,082. (Mr. Howard.) About, 790 net. Did you 
hear Mr. Miller examined this morning ?—I did. 

10,083. He represented the fifth ward ?—Yes. 


10,084. You know the fifth ward ?—Yes. I know 
the ground work. 
10,085. You know the character of it and the 


extent of it ?—The character would be one of our 
most pure wards in the city. 

10,086. I want to know from you, with your 
experience, are you able to understand on what prin- 
ciple he wanted so many messengers for that ward + lo 
I could not possibly understand it, 

10,087. How many’ should you think, ‘with your 
experience, which is considerable, would be sufficient 
to work that ward, having regard to the extent and 
character of it eee would be ample, 

10,088. You do not think 80 would be necessary. ? > 
Certainly not. I have never been in the ward, and 
I will guarantee I will do it with 15. 

10,089. Is there any way in the world: im which 
you can account for Mr..Miller’s idea that he wanted 
80 messengers to work that fifth ward ?—Only inthe 
same way that I-put them on; to,.secure their votes. 
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I cannot tell you anything else. I could not pessibly 
try to make an excuse for anything else. ¢ | 

10,090. He wanted them, I take it, less in his ward 
than in yours, ?—Undoubtedly.. We are living in 
Mr. Colman’s ward, which is the stronghold of the 
Radical party. I might say in the 1874 election, had 
I not been prepared (I had three pokers put in the 
fire, and red hot) I should have had my place hesieged 
and my papers stolen. 

10,091. Was that.in 1874 ?—Yes. ..... e 

10, 092. At the parliamentary election 2—Yes. “WV 

10, 093, You kept. three red. hot “pene Pl did 
most “decidedly. 

10,094. I renal you had no occasion to use ypc 2 
I offered them at the top, of the. stairs, and they went 
awa 

10, 095. They did not accept, them ?—I held them 
out. 

10,096. You did not suppose, anyone would Ps 
a red hot poker?—I thought I had a cure for that. 
I knew very well they would not face that. 

10,097. Was there actual intimidation proganenls Oot 
Undoubtedly. They went from there to, Roll’s. . 

10,098. Under your own eye ?—They came into 
the room, and if it had not been that { had a, deter- 
mined strong will of my own, I have no doubt, I 
should have been sacked. 

10,099. What would, have nies of your aot ahs 
These men marched away and went to Roll’s, The 
men at Roll’s will be able to tell ape what took place 
there. 

10,100. You had red hot pokers. 
—They had nothing whatever. 

10,101. Had they cold pokers 2-—They . had nothing, 

10,102. Had. they, sticks or stayes ?—L do not think 
they. had anything in, their hands... .. 

10,103. Were they led by. anybody 2—L. cannot say 
who was the leader; I heard who was.the leader after 
they left. 

10,104. Tell us whom you heard ?—The common 
talk is that they, were headed by Mr. Womersley. 

10,105. Young Mr. Womersley ?>—Yes, They went 
into the “ Rose, * where the other committee room was, 
frightened the men very much, and took: possession 
of the room, 

10,106. Was that general at the election 241 FREY 
of nothing further. 

10,107. Do you know if any. intimidation ,.was 
practised on your side; I do. not, mean, by you -per- 
sonally, but by the Conservatives in 1874 ?+I do not 
know ; I never heard of it; I should have been. very 
much annoyed at it. 

10,108. Do you think it, was practised. in. 1875. on 
the Conservative side ?—I do not think-it was. 

10,109. Do you think it is true, as has been stated, 
that there was a band of 80 roughs who met Colonel 
/Wilkinson at the station ?—I have , been. told:.so. 
These 80 men were employee to go down and. meet 
him, but they were not used, for) the purposes of 
intimidation. . They were employed to escort him 
through the city for fear of disturbance. 

10, 110. That was nota flattering kind. % reception i p 
—lIt is necessary in Norwich very often.) .. 

10,111. Is that the way you receive your candidates ? 
— Very often, but it is the fact. (1), gyiios 

10,112. In. 1875 was there intimidation, practised, to 
your ‘knowledge, on the Liberal side ?—I, am, not aware 
of any. Mr. Corsbie came running to me,.and asked 
me if I could send a man, and I told all whe men about 
the committee room to go to him... 

10,118. What for 2—He said, they, were expecting 
a row. 

10,114. Did you advise het 0: eas some hot 
pokers r—I said if they came to me I should be. Be 
pared to meet them. if aa 

10,115. You heard, of no more “intimidation of eat 
consequence r—No. 

10,116. ‘With, the exception, of abo you. @hink the 
election was one conducted in an orderly manner ?— 
I think.so; and [I think with the leaders on both sides 
there is a desire that it should be conducted orderly. 


What had they ¢ 2 
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o 10,117... Is there anything else you can tell’ us 
about, on either side, that will assist. us in. discover- 
ing, matters here ?—No. —§ sta 

»10,118. You know. we want to know all about both 
sides that is important ?>—If there was anything I can 
assure you 1 would out with it. 

10,119. Is there anything against your own party 
you ought to tell us >—If there is anything it is not 
within the ‘range of my mind. 

10,120. Is there anything that you, know against 
the other side ‘which you‘ought equally to tell >—Not 
further than-I have: stated. 

10,121. ‘There is,iothing further in your mind ?— 
No, if there is it has escaped me. 

 20,122..Do"'you think there was anything like an 
understanding at ‘the last election that no advantage 
should be taken’ of the employment of voters with the 
view toa petition ‘or anything of ‘that sort, or was the 
employment of'voters resorted to under the impression 
that no advantage would be taken of ‘it on petition, 
because both sides ‘practised it?—I have not: heard 
it put in that way. ' 
10,123. What do you think of that idea? Do'you 
think it is plausible under” the circumstances ?—I 
think probably that men might think there would 
be no notice taken’ of it; as it was resorted to on both 
sides;' that it ‘would not’ have been discountenanced 
as it would have been if one side had resorted to it 
and the other had not. Probably there was that idea, 
but I cannot form any other idea about it. 

10,124. I will ask you this ; do not speculate upon 
it, do not merely conjecture it, but act upon such 
information as you received which you believe to be 
true. Who began the messenger trick at the last 
election, the Liberals or the Conservatives ?—As far 
as my own district was concerned certainly the 
Liberals. ~ 4 veg 

10,125. Have you a doubt about it >—No. 

10,126. 1. ask, you, the same question with the same 
caution, asito 1874. Which of themjbegan the mischief 
in 1874, the Conservatives ?—I think it has been the 
practice for years to have these men. 

10,127., Which party led it off in 1874, do you 
think ?—I think the Conservative party were getting 
in such trim in Norwich, either from meanness or 
because they would not afford to pay for these men, 
that they were being run down. ‘There was no chance 
for ‘them, unless they met the others, and Greek must 
meet Greek. . That is the feeling I had of it. . It had 
been carried on for:such a number of years, there was 
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10,141. (Mr. Howard.) Were you the ward manager 
of the eighth ward ?—I was. 3 

10,142. In the Liberal interest ?—In the Liberal 
ipteNeene tee ere” 

10,148. At the last election ?—At the last election. 

10,144. Were you at any previous election >—I was 
in’ 1871, and 1874. . 


“10,145. And in the same ward ?—In the same 
Wuba hee 

10,146. And in the same capacity °—In thé same 
capacity. 


10,147. Have you, for some years, taken an active 
part in ‘polities in this city ?—I have for the last seven 
years. : 

10,148, And you avow yourself as a partisan for your 
party >—Yes; quiteso. 5 

10,149. In 1874, we hear that there had been a 
considerable employment of messengers on both sides. 
I presume you were aware of that ?—I was. 

10,150. So much aware of it that you, amongst 
others, heard the rumours that if Mr. Tillett had 
succeeded at the election of 1875, he would probably 
have lost his seat by reason of the malpractices in 
1874 ?—The rumour was so. ; 

10,151. Who retained. you as ward manager for 
1875 >—Mr. Stevens asked me to take it. 
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no chance for the Conservatives if they fought fair ; 
that is my impression. 

10,128. Do you think this Commission will prevent 
it in the future?—As far as I am concerned it will 
prevent my taking part in an election again. 

10,129. You are a little bit timid >—I am not timid 
in the least. 

10,180. All persons who violate the’ law ought to 
be more or less alarmed at any appearance in courts 
of justice; it ought not to be lightly considered, but 
what do you think, you will really think when we have 
gone ?» If an election happened ina month’s time, do 
you think the old fever would come on you again ?— 
It is not a fever on myself. 

10,131. You have resolved on that ?—I have resolved 
on: that, I will take no part in an election again. 

10,132. Do you believe there is a reasonable chance, 
as the law stands at present, of an honourably conducted 
election’ on both sides in» Norwich ?—I do not think 
there is. I think if such a thing could be as another 
election, one side would be run down, either one side 
or the other. 

10,133. Do you believe there is any other form of 
bribery which is likely to take the place of the mes- 
senger trick ?—TI cannot conceive anything. I think 
there are others who may. 

10,134. You think if the occasion arises they will be 
equal to it >—-Undoubtedly. I am not an electioneering 
man; it comes to me for a week or two and it is all 
gone and done with. I work earnestly for the time. 

10,135. I, put this question to witnesses on both 
sides, because you are citizens, and with a strong 
natural affection for your native city, anxious to pre- 
serve her reputation and not to damage it; you do not 
think there is a prospect of a fair:and honourable 
election unless the law is altered >—I do not think so. 

10,1386. How do you think the municipal election 
in, November will be carried on ?—If the last is any 
sample, I think they would be as bad as anything can 
possibly be. 

10,137. You have not a nice prospect before you? 
—I speak without reserve, but 1 hope I speak con- 
scientiously. 

10,188. You are quite sure you know nothing more 
to the disadvantage of the Conservative party ?—i am. 

10,139. You are supposed to know more than your 
opponents do ?—It is foreign to me. I do not think I 
should forget it if there was anything wrong. 

10,140. Nothing done out of your own ward ?— 
No; nothing. Inever mix myself up with elections 
in other parts of the city. 


., Mr, Wititram Hunter sworn and examined. 


10,152. I need not ask you, you of course were very 
careful ?—I may say I hope so. e 

10,158. Did you get careful. instructions from 
Mr. Stevens as to how you were to discharge your 
duties >—Mr. Stevens was very particular indeed. 
One particular remark I remember his making to me 
was, “not a shilling, not a glass of beer.” I suppose 
that was merely that I should thoroughly understand 
what he meant. 

10,154. Was that all he said ?—It was quite suffi- 
cient. for me to know what he meant. 

10,155. You did not hold any conference with 
Mr. Stevens as to employment of messengers ?>—I 
asked him, suppose any of them were voters, whether 
there was any objection to put them on, whether there 
was anything wrong in it, and was assured by him if 
they were properly and honestly employed there was 
no objection. 

10,156. Were you yourself under the impression at 
that time that there was any objection ?—My impres- 
sion was, if they were properly and honestly employed, 
there was nothing wrong and nothing illegal. 

10,157. Did you make up your mind to employ 
voters as largely as you could ?—-My intention was to 
employ the best men I could, whether voters or not 
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10,158. But if you could get the best men amongst 
voters, you would rather have them ?—I should take 
the first man that applied. 

10,159. You meant to have voters ?—No; | took 
the best men I could find, the most respectable I could 
find. 

10,160. What is the Pots power of your ward ?— 
There are 1,513 voters. 

10,161. Gross ?——Gross. 

10,162. How many messengers did you employ ?— 
I employed 89. You must remember it is the most 
difficult ward in the whole city, I believe, by far. 

10,163. Who employed the rest >—I employed 89 
of them, and I paid 80 of them. Mr. Culyer paid the 
other nine. I employed the whole. 

10,164. How many do you make out were employed 
altogether in the ward ?—-89. 

10,165. Only ?—Only. I believe that is the exact 
number. I have the list of every man, where he lives, 
what he was paid, and when he was put on. 

10,166. Have you got your list >—I have; you have 
a copy of it. This is the list I had at first. 

10,167. Will you kindly look again, and think 
whether you are quite right there ?—I am perfectly 
right, my memory is quite sufficient for that. 

10,168. I have got it here, upon other evidence on 
your side, that it was 121. Is there not some mis- 
take ?>—I know nothing about that. I put on 89; I 
know some Waigeats were put on, ordered by Mr. 
Stevens. 

10,169. Those are messengers?—That I know 
nothing at all about. 

10,170. Where were they put on ?—Mr. Stevens 
ordered them to be put on by Culyer in my presence. 

10,171. For what district ? For yours ?—For the 
eighth ward. 

10,172. And for your immediate district >—For the 
eighth ward ; I had the entire eighth ward under my 
control, except as far as that went. 

10,173. Did you apply for them to be put on ?— 
No, I will tell you all the circumstances if you wish. 

10,174. You did not apply ?—I did not apply. 

10,175. Did Mr. Culyer apply, to your knowledge ? 
—No, it was through my information to Mr. Stevens 
that it was thought necessary to put them on. It 
was not Mr, Culyer’s act; it was my information to 
Mr. Stevens, and then his act through Mr. Culyer. 

10,176. How many messengers did you put on in 
1874 ?—About the same number as nearly as I can 
recollect. I should not think there were five diffe- 
rence, not 10 certainly to the best of my knowledge. 

10, 177. How many clerks had you in 1875 ?—I had 
10 cler ks altogether. 

10,178. I make out, that with those put on by Mr. 
Stevens, though not at your request, you had 121 
messengers ?—I know nothing at all about them. 

10,179. But you can count?—The messengers I 
had were 89; I had nothing to do with paying them. 

10,180. ‘The number actually employed between 


you and Mr. Stevens were 121 ?—I only know of the > 


89. 


10,181. You have told us that Mr. Stevens em~ 


‘ployed a certain number on information given by you? 


—I know Mr. Stevens employed. some; how many I 
cannot tell you. 

10,182. Assume for a moment that it was 121 al- 
together, do you go the length of saying they were 
necessary to do the business of your ward ?—I do not 
know what Mr. Culyer did ; I do not know what men 
he put on ; I cannot answer that. 

10,183. You must answer it on the hypothesis that 
121 ig the right number. Is that too many or too 
few ?—My own impression is that Mr. Culyer would 
have put on 20 or 25 for the purpose of watching, and 
I should think they are necessary. 

10,184. Tell me whether 121 in your judgment are 
too many or too few to conduct the business of the 
election in your ward as messengers, including those 
watchers ?--I think I hardly can go into the question 
of the watchers; I do not know what was done or 
wuere they went ; I- know nothing about them. 
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10,185. You can tell me whether 121 assistants of 
that class were actually necessary to conduct the 
work ?—I believe the 89 messengers were perfectly 
necessary, or I did think so certainly then; and my 
own idea is it was quite necessary to put a number of 
watchers on. As to the number I can hardly form an 
opinion ; I do not know what they did. 

10,186, You thought so then. Do you think that 
81 were necessary ?--My own impression is the work 
was there for them to do. 

10,187. It was very slight work >—No; I sent out 
two with every lot of circulars, and every two took 
out at least 40 circulars. Besides there were some ~ 
thousands of bills, and a variety of other work for 
them to do at committee rooms. Considering that I 
had not the circulars until Tuesday night, I think 
that the men got out the circulars as well as I could 
possibly expect them, and considering the. class of 
men and the short time | had to do it in. 

10,188. You did not get your circulars until Tuesday 
night ?—Not until late on Tuesday night. 

10,189. Did you ever hear how that was ?—I know 
it was a great annoyance to us to have to wait for 
them} and my men were at work until seven o’clock 
or quite seven o’clock on the Wednesday night ; and 
they were not finished until noon on the Thursday. 

10,190. How many men did you put on your first 
day r—Twelve. 

10,191. The second day ?—Six. 

10,192. Six more ?—Six more. 

10,193. The third day ?—The third day I put on 
24, and seven which I put on, which Mr. Culyer had, 
made 31 on that day. 

10,194. At last you got up to the 89?—At last 
there were 89 altogether. 

10,195. You told me you were careful to put men 
on whose respectability you were sure of >—So far as 
I could judge. 

10,196. Are we to understand that you really 
thought it seriously necessary to send two men out 
with each bundle ?—I thought with that district and 
the men I had to do with I should not have been at 
all studying Mr. Tillett’s interest by only sending one 
man. We should have lost a great many of the 
cireulars. 

10,197. Do you think they would have destroyed 
them ?>—I think so. I should have had no check 
npon them. 

10,198. Is not that almost a groundless fear, that 
the men you send out are in the habit of destroying 
the circulars ?--You must remember that that is the 
poorest ward ; there are alleys and yards in yards. If 
I had not sent two men with them I should have had 
great doubt as 1o whether they were delivered pro- 
perly. I believe they were thoroughly well delivered. 

10,199. Did you hear of Mr. Culyer having em- 
ployed 40 men ?—I did not know it, but I do now. 

10,200. When did you hear it 2—On the Monday. 

10,201. Who told you ?—Mr. William Tillett asked 
me if I knew a certain number was put on. — 

10,202. Did Culyer tell you about it?—I met him 
at Mr. William Tillett’s office, and I was exceedingly 
astonished to know that they were put on. I did not 
know of it before. 

10,203. I suppose you knew something about the 
Conservatives having set on a lot of men ?—Oh, yes. 

10,204. When did you hear of that ?—-I heard of a 
little of it on the Monday, very much on the dapiisk 
and a great deal on the Wednesday. 

10, 205. Whatever inference we may draw a that, 
we must ask you, as a matter of plain speaking, whe- 
ther you did not increase the number of your mes- 
sengers very much, because you heard, as early as that, 
that the Conservatives were already putting on men ? 
—Certainly not because I made my own plans before- 
hand. There was an immense number put on on the 
Friday ; I did not put a man on on the Friday, on 
the election day. 

10,206. You say you were not influenced in the least 
by the circumstance that the Conservatives were 
putting on a great many men ?—Certainly not. 
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10,207. Did you not recognise that that fact en- 
dangered the fate of your candidate ; I mean if the 
Conservatives were doing that on a large scale and 
you were doing nothing ?>—No ; my only duty was to 
employ such men as I required and no more. 

10,208. What was your belief about it, whatever 
you did in discharge of your duty? Did you think 
that Mr. Tillett’s election was being endangered by 
the Conservatives putting on so many men? — 
Certainly. 

10,209. You did ?—When I say that I had no fear 
myself about his being elected, I felt certainly he 
would be, do what they might. 

10,210. Notwithstanding ? — Notwithstanding. | 
thought they were trying to do all they possibly could, 
but they would be sure to make a muddle of it. 
Mr. Tillett, the candidate, called at the committee 
room on the election day, and saw me. I told him 
then distinctly, “Mr. Tillett, your election is as safe 
“ as possible so far as we are concerned, I have 
* not the least doubt you will have a good majority 
“ in this ward.” 

10,211. That was on the election day >—That was 
on the election day, about half-past two, so far as I 
remember. 

10,212. Did you tell Mr. Tillett that you heard the 
Conservatives were putting on men ?—Yes. 

10,218. Did you hear, on your side, that they had 
been putting on men in other wards ?>—No. 

10,214. You have heard it since?— No, except 
what I heard yesterday, that was the first time, and 
I was very much surprised. 

10,215. Do you mean that you did not hear, either 
after or before the election in 1875, that the Liberals 
had put a great many men on. I mean put them on 
for colourable employment ?—It was not what I 
should have thought was colourable employment. 

10,216. You knew it was with the view to catch 
the voters, not because they were really wanted ?>— 
You asked me whether I understood the men were 
put on because they were wanted or not wanted. 

10,217. I have given you a definition of colourable 
employment. Did you hear, either during or after 
the election, whether there was colourable employ- 
ment on the part of the Liberals ?>—I have heard 
rumours. 

10,218. You heard it during the election >—Yes. 

10,219. In fact that both sides were putting on ?— 
Yes, that both sides were putting on, but I did not 
believe it. 

10,220. Do you believe it now ?—No, my own idea 
is that the Liberals did, with the exception of the 
instance I have mentioned, what was reasonably fair. 

10,221. All through the city and all through the 
election ?—All through the 1875 election, so far as I 
can tell. 

10,222. Then do you think that Mr. Stevens has 
unwittingly been betrayed into a needless confession 
of his faith when he himself said there was very ex- 
cessive employment on their side?—I can hardly 
answer that. I really do not know. 

10,223. I may tell you Mr. Stevens has said so ?— 
If Mr. Stevens has said so, I am bound to believe it. 
His authority would be as good as any man’s possibly 
could be to me. 

10,224. You were aware, on the trial of the petition, 
that the seat was abandoned on that very ground ?— 
Quite so. 

10,225. Notwithstanding all those things, do you 
believe that the election was pure on the Liberal side ? 
—I thought it was so. I cannot say I understand so 
now, because what I supposed it was right to do 
then is now colourable employment. That is so far 
as I understand the case. 

10,226. Do you think it was right to put on a large 
number of men who were not wanted, and pay them ? 
—I certainly did not think that was right. 

10,227. You heard that was the case >—Yes. 

10,228. Then you knew it was wrong ?>—Yes, 
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10,229, Would you put on the same number of Mr.W. Hunter. 


men again ?—Under the same circumstances, do you 
mean ? 


10,230. Of course.—I think I should try to reduce 
them a little. 

10,231. How many would you take off 2—My own 
idea is, under the same circumstances [ could do with 
70, I have thought a good deal of it, therefore I am 
ready to give you that answer. 

10,232. I suppose you think that the answers we 
have received from some of the witnesses who say so 
many fewer persons could do the work are mistakes ? 
—I believe they are mistaken. I do not believe for 
a moment if they had been in the eighth ward, they 
could have managed the election better than I could 
with the same number of men. 

10,233. (Mr. Goldney.) You say 70?—70. I 
imagine at another election I may be able to manage 
with 70 under the same circumstances. I should like 
to observe that nothing would induce me to manage 
again for any candidate. 

10,234. (Mr. Howard.) As at present advised ?— 
No, I am quite satisfied about that; there are many 
things I should not like. 

10,235. It is a very honourable thing to do, if all 
things are done properly ?—I think it is. 

10,236, Do you know any other form of corruption 
at the last election, direct bribery ?—I believe there 
was no direct bribery at the last election; it was 
colourable employment. 

10,237. Did you employ cabs and carriages >—I 
did not; we had them, but I did not employ them. 

10,238. Who sent them to you ?—I really do not 
know who sent them. I remember a letter coming 
from Mr. Deal, “The carriages will be at your room ” 
at a certain time; that is all. 

10,239. How many ?—I think we had tour, and 
several other private conveyances which were sent by 
gentlemen in the city. 

10,240. Is one reason why you think you will not 
interfere in another election in Norwich that you 
do not think it could be conducted properly and 
purely >—I should hardly like ‘to say that. If the 
heads of the parties were to agree that it should be 
carried on purely I think it might be. It may be 
unreasonable for me to say so, but I think the heads 
of my own side would be glad to do it, and I think 
there are gentlemen on the other side who would do 
the same, and I believe this Commission will tend a 
ereat way toward that. 

10,241. Do you really indulge that hope? — 
I do. 

10,242. It has been said here that when the 
tug of war comes, the desire to win is so great, 
that all good resolutions made beforehand are aban- 
doned ?>—Unfortunately, I believe, that has been so. 
I believe Norwich people have learnt wisdom, or will 
do so at any rate. 

10,243. They have had a good many opportunities ? 
—They have had a good many opportunities. 

10,244. I do not know whether you heard of any 
intimidation, or any rioting ?—I heard a great deal 
about the “ Grapes” in my ward. 

10,245. Do you believe it to be correct ?—I heard 
a great deal about my own side doing mischief. I 
heard a great deal about iron cudgels, but I believe 
the tongue was the greatest cudgel used. 

10,246. There was some row ?—Not to any extent. 
I was passed in all parts of the ward during the day ; 
especially referring to the “Grapes,” I passed there 
several times, and being a manager of the ward, and 
being a very conspicuous person in consequence OF 
that, I think I should not have been allowed to pass 
so very readily if there had been any great disturb- 
ance init. I was there a little before the disturbance 
mentioned; I passed through in a little pony gig. I 
was there from a quarter to three quarters of an hour 
after the supposed disturbance, and actually in 
walking past one or two of the men on the other side 
would come up and shake hands with me. I must 
say I did not see a black eye nor a bloody nose the 
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. whole day, as I am sure there would have if this 
disturbance had taken place, and which is usual. 

10,247. Is it usual to have black eyes and bloody 
noses ?—If there had been a fight. 

10,248. You say it is usual in Norwich ?>—Unfor- 
tunately I have seen it. 

10,249. Let us hope you do not mean it was usual ? 
—I am speaking of the old times. 

10,250. Is there anything you wish to say further. 
Do you know of anything we have not asked you 
about that you ought to disclose, on either side ?— 
There was a remark made yesterday by Mr. Thir- 
kettle as to the municipal election. Whether it was 
done to mislead the Commissioners or not I cannot 
say. He spoke of my having spent money by way of 
bribery. I wish to state I mever gave a sixpence in 
my life in the way of bribery. I have in my pocket 
at the present momenta list of every penny paid at 
that election, and every person put on. 

10,251. I think Mr. Thirkettle has done you some 
justice. Still one is glad you have mentioned it ; and 
it is only fair, if you accompany it with the observation 
that it was intended to mislead us, to say he did you 
justice (The shorthand notes of the evidence given by 
Mr. Thirkettle were read to the witness.) ?—Do not 
you think where a man makes a broad assertion of 
that kind, it is only fair he should say who told 
him ? 

10,252. You did see him ?—Yes, I pulled the pony 
gig up to shake hands with him. 

10,253. Do you mean to say he did not speak to 
you about bribery at all ?—No. A sort of “ Ah, you 
‘< are getting it.” 

10,254. You knew what he meant ?—I knew what 
he intended to insinuate. That is a very common 
thing—without any meaning. 

10,255. What did he say >—“ Ah you will beat us.” 
He knew he had no chance in the eighth ward. 

10,256. At all events, you had the conversation in 
effect ?— Well, insinuation I will call it. 

10,257. You had a chat with him ?—Yes, for half 
a minute. 

10,258. The meaning of it was that he conveyed to 
you that he believed your side had been doing that 
which was wrong ?—I do not believe he thought so 
for a moment. 

10,259. Merely meant to imply it?—He said: I 
am going to be beaten, I will attribute it to that. 

10,260. He has not suggested you bribed ?—Still 
that is not the right way, unless he has some ground 
for it. 

10,261. I tell you now in justice to him—I have 
told you in justice to yourself—what was said. (The 
shorthand notes of Mr. Thirkettle’s evidence were 
read to the witness.) A man cannot give very well 


a more faithful answer than that; he vouches the , 


names. I do not think you can say he invented the 
remark in order to mislead. Having said that, I think 
you may go out of the box very well content with 
the answers Mr. Thirkettle gave, and again shake 
hands with him ?—TI like the truth. 

10,262. Do you think you can say anything beyond 
that to us ?>—I do not know that there is anything. 

10,268. Or against your opponents ?—I do not 
know of anything. 

10,264. Do you think, excepting the colourable 
employment, that the last election was pure?—lI 
should think so. 

10,265. Do you think the election of 1874 was ?>— 
So far as I know, it was with that exception, 

10,266. There. was no other prevalent form of 
bribery ?—I should think not. 

10,267. And you indulge the: hope (1 cannot say 
that many people indulge it with you, so far as Tecan 
ascertain in this court) that the next election will be 
free from corrupt practices ?—I believe this Com- 
mission will do an immense amount of good. 

10,268. (Mr. Goldney.) Why had not Mr. Thir- 
kettle any chance in the eighth ward ?-—I think he 
valued himself higher than other people valued him. 
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10,269. ‘They did not agree with his politics 2—] 
do not think he has any chance. f 

10,270. You think the eighth — has a strong 
Liberal tendency ?—Yes. 

10,271. Very strong ?—Very sirens 

10, 272. What do you suppose your majority would 
be there ?—I should think 240. 

10,273. ‘Two hundred and forty majority out of a 
net voting power of about 1,360 ?—Yes, net. 

10,274. That would be a very large majority would 
it not?—Yes. I am quite satisfied that the eighth 
ward has a very large majority. 

10,275. Is not that rather @ reason why it it did not 
want so much looking after ?—I do not know that 
that is a particular reason. As I said before they are 
very poor, and they are very difficult to find compared 
with the fourth ward or the second or third ward 
where the {inhabitants are very much easier found 
than they are in the back courts, alleys, and places. 
It would iake one man perhaps half-an-hour to find a 
house out ; whereas if you send him into the Walk, 
to the better houses he would find it in a minute. 

10,276. Has that been the case for many years in 
the eighth ward, that it has been difficult to find 
people there ?—I think it is far more! difficult to find 
them in the back courts than it is in the public 
streets. 

10,277. Has this part been back courts for many 
years ?—Yes, it is the poorest part of the city. 

10,278. I suppose before 1868 they had not many 
votes >—Nothing like the number. ~ 
- 10,279. Since 1868 they have?—Since 1868 it is 
1,600 in the gross. 

10,280. How long have you lived in this ward ?>— 
About seven years I have taken a prominent part in 
it. 

10,281. Has the difficulty occurred to you of finding 
people? Necessarily there is a great amount of 
trouble in this ward ?—Yes. 

10,282. Do you think that it would be advisable 
to keep a man going all the year looking after the 
eighth ward to know what the people did do—looking 
after the people ?—I should think that it would be a 
good plan. 

10,283. It has not been adopted?—No. I should 
like to mention, although you say appoint a man to 
be constantly looking after them you must remember 
that perhaps in nine or ten months there may be 150 
removals, 

10,284. That is the very thing. Do you not think 
it would be a good plan if one of Mr. Stevens’ staff of 
eight would devote himself to the eighth ward ?—I 
think so. 

10,285. If he did so, and was a moderately intelli- 
gent man, he would be able to render you some 
assistance when the election came ?— Yes. 

10,286. Do you subscribe to the Registration 
Society ?>—Yes. 

10,287. And you look after the eighth ward ?— 
Yes. 

10,288. Have you inquired whether that has been 
done ?—J have complained when parties are left off 
when they ought to be down. But Mr. Stevens is so 
good a manager in that way that I should hardly 
dictate to him. 

10,289. It is not absolutely necessary at every 
election that happens in Norwich that there should be 
this scramble to find out people ?—It would be at all 
times in the eighth ward. — - 

10,290. Unless the list were kelpt’ posted up ?— 
Then I do not know. This one person could not 
help the messengers very beeper Spe in finding out 
the places. 

10,291. Take 20 voters. #168? ‘many messengers 
do you think it would be necessary to have to look 
after them ?—I should think one. 

10,292. To look after 20 > Yes. 


10,2938. Not more than el et should hardly ey 
1 to 20 but 1 to 30. 
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10,294. You think that would do the whole ward 
well?—Yes. You must take off a certain number. 

10,295. Take off a certain number ?—Take 29 off; 
keep 60 back. 

10,296. Do you mean a proportion of one messenger 
to 30 voters ; that would be enough P—I should think 
about that as near as I can tell you. 

10,297. You are not aware that you employed three 
times that number ?—lI should like to see it. 

10,298. \You employed 121, with watchers >—I 
cannot speak to the watchers. . 

10,299. You employed double the men necessary. 
You employed one messenger to every 14 ?—I cannot 
say that. 

10,300. Take 10 per cent. off the 14, you will find 
it comes to 1,363, and divide that by 89 and take 10 
per cent. off >—That is 151, I see, for 60 messengers. 

10,301. Eighty-nine. Then you must consider the 
other work they had to do. It is only fair to do that? 
—In what way ? 

10,302. There were 121 men employed besides ?— 
The watchers had nothing to do with ‘delivering 
circulars. 

10,303. They were for the purpose of the eighth 
ward ?—They were. It was in consequence of the 
immense number being put on on the other side. 

10,304. The 1,363 voters were watched by the 
other watchers as well?—They were watched more 
particularly. 

10,305. We will say your watchers were watching 
in the seventh ward, for the sake of argument, you say 
89 is the proper number ?—89. 

10,306. That comes to about 14 ?—Then you must 
remember I sent two men out with every bundle of 
circulars. 

10,307, That would be only 2 men to 28. It is 
only 1 to 14. It is the same average. By your own 
estimate, when you come to put it down, you have 
employed twice as many as necessary. I do not want 
to entrap you into an answer, I wished to see how far 
your estimate was really based on calculation ?—We 
had quite 2,000 circulars. I am taking now 60 per- 
sons to deliver them; if we take 2 to deliver these 
circulars, 2 to 60 people, or 60 circulars. 

10,308. It is: not the circulars which have to vote, 
it is the voters P—A circular had to be sent to each. 

10,309. How many cards had you ?—1,500 voting 
cards. I remember one case in the parish of St. 
Augustine’s unfortunately. 

10,310. The voting cards had only to go to the 
voters ?-—The voting cards had’ only to go to the 
voters. wah? 

10,811. And the employment of these 89 was 
simply for the purpose of securing votes at the elec- 
tion?—I could not say that I was going to explain 
there were more than 1,500 circulars sent out. 

10,312. Suppose you sent 60 to each, that would 
not alter the number of voters ?—That would not 
alter the number of voters in the least. They were 
misdirected unfortunately, some that we had and had 
to be re-sent ; a large number of messengers were put 
on in consequence. 

10,318. Have you calculated what proportion of 
messengers attended to each man that voted, assuming 
that one came from each side, and your estimate of 89 
being the proper one ?>—You mean the 178, I suppose. 

10,314. You will find it something like two mes- 
sengers to every 10 voters, one messenger from the 
Liberal side, and at least one from the Conservative 
side >—You are assuming there is. no other work to 
do. . 

10,315. 1 am supposing that) each had so much 
messengers work to do ?—AII I can say is, I was ex- 
ceedingly particular....I had a clerk to see every man 
was at his work the whole time. 

10,816. Your calculation of one messenger to 3 
was wrong, or, if that is right, your employment was 
wrong ?—My own showing is this. ni ‘ 

10,317: That you took one to every 30 ?—That 
I took one to every 30. > tid 
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_ 10,318. In point of fact, in practice, you doubled 
it, you take one to every 15, or more than that. We 
will not carry that further at present. About the 
ae you brought up to 121 ?—I do not know about 
that, ay 

10,319. Where did Mr. Stevens get the particulars 2 
—I can only tell you the reason of their being put 
on, 

10,320. Who put them on ?—Mr. Culyer put them 
on. 

10,3821. Who paid them ? — Mr. Stevens paid 
Mr. Culyer, so far as I know. I know nothing further 
about it. 


10,322. You did not put them on ?—No, I did not. . 


10,323. You do not know what they did, you do 
not remember now ?—I know they were ordered to be 
put on. 

10,324. Have you heard that Mr. Culyer or any- 
body else, put on a number of voters beyond that 
number?—I know of none except what I heard 
Mr. Culyer mention yesterday in Mr. Tillett’s office. 

10,325. What was that?—I think ‘I heard some- 
thing like 29 altogether, I will not be certain. 

10,326. Thirty-nine that he put on altogether ?—I 
am not sure. I will not be certain about that. 

10,327. Besides those ?—Oh, dear me, no, I think it 
was 39 altogether ; I really do not know, therefore I 
should not like to say. 

10,328. That was when you were talking it over. 
They sent for you to talk it over ?—They sent to 
me to ask me if I had a number of extras put on, not 
down in the list, and I said “No.” 

10,329. You do not know where Mr. Stevens got 
that number of 121 from ?—I do not know, except, I 
imagine, from Mr. Culyer. 

10,330. You think that 121 represents the whole 
number ?—I cannot answer to that. 

10,331. Do you think so?—So far as I can judge. 

10,332. You complain that the circulars came so 
late on the Tuesday ?>—They did, very late. 

10,333. You think that increased the expense of 
the election ?—I think it did. 

10,334. And the number of messengers you had to 
employ ?—I think it did certainly. 

10,335. Supposing those circulars had been sent to 
you late on Saturday night, how many less messengers 
could you have done with?—I should think with 
nearly half the number ; about half the number. 

10,336. Do you remember when your circulars 
came at the 1874 election ?—I really cannot answer 
that. I know they came late, but I should imagine 
not much earlier than this time. I should not like 
to answer that positively. 

10,3837. (Mr. Howard.) [| am not sure that you 
have not a little misunderstood Mr. Goldney. I want 
to know the number of circulars you did in fact send 
out ?-—I received, first of all, 1,518 or 1,514. 

10,038, According to your statement you employed, 
I suppose, two men to each circular?—Two men to 
the circulars in every case. 

10,339. One way of doing it is to double the number 
of circulars >—Yes. 

10,340. That would be 3,026. Mr. Goldney’s 
question was founded upon this, that you had 120 
men to do that work ?-—-Putting it in that way, you 
are doubling the 60. I know nothing of the messen- 
gers, I only take the 89. 

10,341. Call it 90; that lands you pretty 
where you said, a little over 30 >—Yes. 

10,342. I was under the impression that you had 
done yourself an injustice upon that point, and I 
thought it right to clear it up ?—I am much obliged 
to you. You must remember that there was a number 
of extra circulars. 

10,3438. Did you say 1:to 30, or 2 to 30 ?—My own 
impression was, that | had ascertained that with 
every 2 I sent 50 to 60 circulars, certainly 50. 

10,844. You-are bound to take it at 2 to 30 on your 
own admission ?—That is how I thought it right to 
take it. 

10,345. From your point of view we have cleared 
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it up, but if remains to be considered whether it is 
not a very considerable employment of voters, 2 to 
30 ?--I confess it does appear large; but I do not 
think in that ward you could have done it properly 
without that number. { hope you will remember that 
it is the most difficult ward ; no one will dispute that. 
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10,346, (Mr. Goldney.) More difficult than No. 7. 2 
—tIn proportion ; No. 7. is a large ward. TI believe 
there are a larger number of poor and of small cottages 
and out-of-the-way places than in the seventh ward, 
taking the number, 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


Mr. GRANTLEY CARPENTER GRIMMER Sworn and examined. 


10,3847. (Mr. are 
solicitor. 

10,348. Did you act as manager of No. 11 division 
of the sixth ward ?—For the Conservative party. 

10,349. Which was your committee room ?—At the 
“Old Barge” in King Street. 

10,350. Had you any other divisional committee 
rooms besides that ?—J opened one on the election 
day for people coming from Trose and the outlying 
districts. 

10,351. Which was that?—I think it is called 
“ Brown’s Cellar,” a house adjoining his brewery. 

10,352. What was the voting power in your divi- 
sion P—756 net. 

10,353. Is this your account ?—Yes. 

10,354. This is alist of the messengers you em- 
ployed ?>—Yes. 

10,355. Does it give them all?—Yes; that is the 
list I gave to Mr. Gilbert. 

10,356. Do you know what proportion of them were 
voters ?—No, [ cannot say. 

10,357. There were 45 altogether ?—Yes. 

10,358. Had you any instructions about putting 
messengers on ?—TI was instructed not to put on more 
than 10, when [I first received my instructions. 

10,359. Did you obey those instructions ? — I 
obeyed those instructions. Ido not think I put on 
more than 10 until the Tuesday. 

10,360, ‘That was a good allowance for 750 voters ? 
—lIt is a good allowance. 

10,361. What were your next instructions >—The 
next instructions were to put on more ; there was no 
definite number given. 

10,862. You did put on more ?-—I did. 

10,3638. I suppose you took as much care as was 
reasonable, that there should be a fair proportion of 
voters among them ?—TI did not ask; I took it for 
granted that they were. 

10,364. If a grown man presented himself who 
looked like a voter, and a lad who did not look like a 
voter, the grown-up man had the preference >—We 
took them all on. > 

10,365. The lad might be the son of a voter ?—Or 
he might grow into a voter, and might be useful 
another time. 

10,366. How many could you have done the work 
with ?—10 or 15 certainly. 

10,367. Thoroughly ?—Thoroughly ; it is an out- 
lying district. 

10,368. Are there any poor districts, blind alleys, 
and so on ?-—Yes. 

10,869. But stili you think yon could have done 
it >—I could have done if. 

10,370. You agree with the idea that has been 
given us of 16 per 1,000 ?—It is quite sufficient from 
what I have seen. 

10,371. You had six clerks ; were they all employed 
at your divisional room ?—Two I sent down to the 
branch room I opened on the election day, at “ Brown’s 
Cellar House.” 

10,372. What went on there ?—-I sent a copy of 
the register down there for the use of the people 
coming from a place called 'lrose. 

10,373. Whom did you send down ?—Edwards. 

10,374. Two pounds is charged for him ?—Yes. 

10,375. Was he a young man ?--A middle-aged 
man. 7 

10,376. Did you go down ?—Several times. 

10,377. Did you see any treating ?—No, I saw no 
treating going on there. 

10,378. Did you give him any instructions as to 
treating ?—-I gave him no instructions, but to 
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thoroughly understand that he was not to do any- 
thing of the sort. 


10,379. Were you ever employed on an election 
before ?—-No. I have never been employed. I have 
acted as a volunteer on previous elections. 

10,880. Did you act in 1874 in that way ?—Yes, I 
did. 

10,881. In the seventh district ?—No, it is the first 
time I had ever anything to do with that district. I 
was principally down in the eighth ward in the 1874 
election. 

10,382. Have you any knowledge of the eighth 
ward ?—I know it better than I did the sixth. 

10,383. You worked in the eighth ward in 1874 ? 
——I did a little canvassing ; that was all I did there. 

10,384. We have had the eighth ward described. 
Would you be inclined to increase your allowance of 
16 per 1,000 for working that ward ?—No, I should 
think 16 or 17 per 1,000 quite sufficient. 

10,385, There are only 1,500 voters. Do you 
think that 24 messengers could work the eighth 
ward ?—24 or 25 could do it well I should think ; 
25 is a large number for it I should think. 

10,386. You presuppose some arrangement of can- 
vassing books and street lists?—I do not think it 
necessary that messengers should have street lists; 
they see the circulars with names upon them. 

10,387. -You think that quite sufficient >—Quite 
sufficient for messengers. 

10,388. From what you have said, I put the ques- 
tion, at least 30 of these men were put on simply for 
the purpose of influencing the election ?—And pro- 
tecting the committee rooms. 

10,389. Was there any reason to apprehend 
violence ?——-I believe that committee room has been 
attacked on several occasions. 

10,390. ‘There they were, if they were wanted P— 
There they were if they were wanted; it is a very 
rough district. 

10,391. You do not know what proportion of the 
45 were voters >—No, I do not; I never worked at 
it; I had no list to compare with the register. 

10,392. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you found that 
most of these 45 had not much to do?—Most of the 
45 had not; the 10 I appointed at first had plenty to 
do. 

10,393. The 35 took it easy ?—They were em- 
ployed, most of them, on the election day. f 

10,394. For all practical purposes they did nothing ? 
—They did nothing ; they stood about. 

10,395. They were employed to do nothing ?>—They 
were employed to take care of myself and of the 
booths. 

10,896. They had not much to do then ?>—No. 

10,397. You have heard it stated by a gentle- 
man on the other side that he required 89 or 90 
messengers. Can you understand how that number 
can be necessary ?—I cannot understand how they 
should be necessary in a ward like the eighth ward. 

10,898. Making a handsome allowance, can you 
understand how 90 should be necessary ;—I cannot 
conceive how they would be employed in a ward like 
that. 

10,399. Did you adopt the plan of sending out two 
men with a circular ?—No, I sent out about 20 at a 
time with one man ; he delivered those and then came 
back and reported himself. 

10,400. Did you think it necessary to send out two 
men, one to watch the other?—If you cannot place 
faith in your messengers you must do that. as 
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10,401. Is it an electioneering pretence to account 
for the excessive employment of messengers, or is it 
founded on any serious apprehension ?—I should look 
upon it as a pretence myself. 

10,402. It is one way of doubling the messengers ?>— 
It is one way of doubling the messengers certainly. 

10,408. So far as your information goes, you do not 
believe in its being necessary ?—I do not think it is 
necessary. 

10,404. Did you hear of the employment of vehicles 
to any extent >—I heard that they were employed. 

10,405. Did you employ any ?—No. 

10,406. Did any one for you ?—I had some sent 
down, and I believe they came from the billiard room, 
but I do not know where they came to; I only had 
them for an hour and a half. 

10,407. You had two committee rooms ?—Two; 
one was only opened on the election day. 

10,408. That was not a sham ?—No. 

10,409. Do you believe that such things did exist at 
the last election ?—I heard one witness say that he 
admitted two sham committee rooms. 

10,410. Did you take part, as manager, in the 
election of 1874 ?—No, only as a volunteer. 

10,411. Did you canvass ?—I did canvass. 

10,412. Did you find any particular difficulty in 
ascertaining the addresses of people ?—-In a few in- 
stances, where they had removed. 

10,413. Not to any great extent ?—Not to any 
great extent. 

10,414. It has been suggested that this is an ex- 
tremely moveable population. Did you find any great 
difficulty in that respect >—Not to any great extent. 
I found that there were removals from the eighth 
ward to another; the circulars would be sent into 
that ward to which they had removed. 

10,415. How many messengers should you put on 
in your ward at another election ?—10 or 15 would be 
ample. 

10,416. Next time you are sure to do what is right. 
How many would you put on ?—For doing the work, 
10 to 15 in the eleventh ward. 

10,417. Why would you do right next time ?—I 
tried to do it last time. 

10,418. Do you think you succeeded ?—No; I do 
not think we quite succeeded. 

10,149. What makes you think you will be more 
careful next time ?—I scarcely know how to answer 
that question. I do not think | myself should be more 
careful. 

10,420. You think you would not ?—I do not think 
I shall have anything more to do with it. 

10,421. If you had, would you be more careful 
about the number of men ?—I should act according 
to the instructions I received from the agent. 

10,422. After this, I suppose if you get some such 
instructions, you would scarcely like to follow them ?— 
I do not know that I should. 

10,423. You know that you should not, I hope ?>— 
I might know. 

10,424. So far as you go, you seem to think that 
you could have done with an infinitely less number ?— 
1 could have done with an infinitely less number. 

10,425. I hope you understand that we do not want 
a single answer given to us which savours of party 
bias. We want to understand what the work of the 
election could be done with ?—I quite understaud 
that. 

10,426. We want you to divest yourself of party 
considerations, and tell us what the business of the 
election could be done with ?—That is my opinion as 
to that district. 

10,427. You have no doubt ?—I have no doubt it 
could be done with that. 
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10,428. Have you any knowledge of any impropriety 
tear at the last election on your own side 2— 

0. 

10,429. Not beyond this ?—Not beyond this, the 
colourable employment. 

10,430. Or at the election of 1874 ?2—Or at the 
election of 1874. 
: 10,431. You are quite sure ?—I am quite certain of 
that. 

10,432. No act of bribery ?—No act of bribery or 
of treating. 

10,433. Beyond colourable . employment ?—Beyond 
colourable employment. 

10,434. Did you see anything about the boards ?— 
I saw several boards about the city. 


10,485. Was it known here as the Westminster 


trick ?—It was. 

10,436. You saw agreat many boards about ?—Yes, 
a great many, especially in the third ward. 

10,437. Have you any knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which they were exposed ?—Only that 
rumour said that the parties were paid five shillings. 

10,438. Was it practised onthe Conservative side to 
any extent ?—I saw nothing of it. 

10,439. It was with one acclaim “ Tillett for 
ever ” ?—“ Stick to your colours,’ and “vote for 
Tillett.” 

10,440. Whether they were paid for on Tillett’s side 
or not, you do not know ?—lI do not know. 

10,441. It is simply rumour ?—Simply rumour. 

10,442. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you say that you heard 
of it here as the Westminster trick ?—Yes. 

10,443. ‘That is not a name which we first brought 
down ?—No, I heard of it in 1874. 

10,444. (Mr. Howard.) You had heard of it before 
the present Commission came to Norwich ?—Oh, yes. 

10,445. Is there anything you know against the 
other side >—Simply rumour again, as to the disturb- 
ance at the ‘‘ Robin Hood.” 

10,446. I will not trouble you upon that, because 
we have heard of it. But tell me this, who, in your 
own ward, in your belief, first set off upon the mes- 
senger trick at the last election ?—I should be inclined 
to think the Liberals did. 

10,447. Did you follow suit ?>—I did then, as far as 
my limit went, with 10. 

10,448. Had you employed any more than a sufli- 
cient number of messengers before you heard of the 
Liberals putting on >—No ; I had not. 

10,449. But you did immediately afterwards ?—I 
received my instructions from the general committee 
room to do so. 

10,450. So far as you know, it was in consequence 
of the Liberals having commenced ?—In consequence 
of their having started the messenger trick ? 

10,451. Is there anything else you can tell us ?— 
No; I think I know of nothing else. 

10,452. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose you gave all the 
men these cards ?—Yes; and when they came to be 
paid they gave them up to me. 

10,453. (Mr. Howard.) Was this intended to be a 
sort of business-like document between you and each 
messenger that he had been employed ?—I gave it to 
them the day on which they were employed ? 

10,454. You marked it down ?—I marked it down 
at the same time. 

10,455. Was it intended to be anything else but a 
guide as between you and the messenger ?—No. 

10,456. It has been called the card-trick. Do you 
believe that it was intended as a trick ?—I simply 
intended it for my own guidance and my own mes- 
sengers. 

10,457. It is unimportant, because you have cun- 
fessed it was a trick ?—It was. 


Adjourned to to-morrow, at 10 o’clock. 
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10,458. (Mr. Howard.) Were you ward manager 
in the sixth ward ?—In the 12th polling district. 

10,459. The 12th division ?—In the 12th division on 
the Conservative side. 

10,460. Had you been engaged in the election of 
1874 ?—I had not. 

10,461. Or at any previous election?—At no pre- 
vious election. 

10,462. Either officially or otherwise ? — Hither 
officially or otherwise. 

10,463. Have you taken much interest in politics in 
the city for some time?—Yes, I have. I believe 
almost every man in Norwich has. 

10,464, And you have always espoused the Conser- 
vative cause, I suppose ?—Always. 

10,465. By whom were you appointed to the sixth 
ward, 12th division ?>—By Mr. Gilbert. 

10,466. When ? — The day after the candidate 
arrived in Norwich; he came, I believe, on the 
Thursday evening, and I was appointed on the Friday 
at a meeting at the “ Bell.” 

10,467. What were your instructions from Mr. 
Gilbert ?>—J. was to be limited in the number of 
messengers and also in the number of clerks ; the 
number of messengers was not to exceed 10 except 
under circumstances which I will mention, and the 
clerks were limited I think to six. 

10,468. If no special circumstances had arisen, you 
would have confined your number to six clerks and 
10 messengers ?—Certainly. 

10,469. Did you so limit your number on the Mon- 
day ?—On the Monday I had/only 10 men on, but on 
the Monday I received iiformation from my men, 
On the Monday morning I had applications from 
probably 160 men who almost barricaded my com- 
mittee room ; I declined, and they went away apparently 
to get on on the other side. At 12 o’clock I had in- 
formation that they were putting them on on the other 
side. 

10,470. When did you increase the number ?—On 
the Tuesday, for I found the 10 insufficient to do the 
work of that district. 

10,471. On the Tuesday did you only increase the 
number to the extent which you thought necessary to 
do the work ?—Yes; I put six men on. 

10,472. Making 16 messengers altogether ? — 16 
messengers. I would rather not contine myself to 
six; I will say 10 at the outside, as I have no memo- 
randum. 

10,473. What did you do on the Wednesday ?—I 
put 10 more men on. 

10,474. Then I suppose the special circumstances 
had arisen ?>—The special circumstances had arisen the 
whole of the week. On Monday I had information 
that they were putting on messengers at the “ Richmond 
Hill” tavern and I think at the “ Bold Napier.” 

10,475. You did not begin to put on till the Wed- 
nesday so as to compete with your opponents ?—I did 
not. 

10,476. How many did you put on'with that view 
on the Wednesday ?—I believe 25 or 26. 

10,477. Additional ?—Additional. 

10,478. Go on with the other days ?—Thursday I 
put none on. ; 


10,479. Friday ?— Friday the same. I may say 
that by the Wednesday the men who had applied to 
me apparently came not. If I had had instructions 
to put on a couple of hundred I could have done so at 
one time. 

10,480. How many did you put on’on the Friday ? 
—None on the Thursday or Friday. : 

10,481. On the Saturday ?—None whatever. 

10,482. How many messengers did’ you employ 
altogether ?—According to the list-you will find that I 
employed. messengers to the number of 30, and the 
others were put on by a gentleman in the ward whose 
services | adopted. 

10,483. You knew of his putting them on ?— 
Certainly. 

10,484. And acquiesced in what he did ? — Yes, 
because I could not do it. 

10,485. How many altogether did you put on ?—I 
should say 60 at the outside. 

10,486. That was to a a large extent colourable em- 
ployment ?—Decidedly. 

10,487. Intentionally so? — Yes, intentionally so. 
I may say there was another reason why, probably, I 
should feel that I ought to have a stronger force than 
I was authorised to have in that ward, and it is this, 
that at the previous election that place had been sacked 
by the Liberals, and I had made up my mind that 
there should be no sacking whilst I was there. 

10,488. Did you know that it had been sacked in 
1874 ?—I did know it. 

10,489. Sacked by a Liberal crowd ?—Sacked: by a 
Liberal crowd. 

10,490. Of roughs ?>—Of roughs; I do not know 
whether they were all roughs. 

10,491. That to some extent influenced you in 
appointing those men ?>—Certainly. 

10,492. Substantially I suppose it was the Norwich 
messenger trick for the purpose of catching voters ?— 
Indeed it was. 

10,493. Did you hear, during those days, that the 
Liberals were increasing the number they were putting 
on *—I heard so, decidedly ; and from what occurred 
at my committee rooms, and from the men not coming 
back, I knew it must be so. 

10,494, Was it a common rumour ?—They threat- 
ened me, “If you do not put us on we shall go to the 
other side.” Away they went and never came back. 

10,495. Did any come over to you from the other 
side ?—I believe there were one or two plants, as you 
may call them, who came over; but they were unsuc- 
cessful in their attempt to get on. 

10,496. Spies ?—Spies ; one man I know particu- 
larly abused me. That was at half-past 3 on ‘the 
election day ; he said he wanted to be put on, and’ he 
made no scruple in telling me that he was a voter. 
One objection to appointing him as a messenger ‘was 
that he had only one leg, and I thought that was too 
palpable. fovnaeat 

10,497. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You ‘say you appointed 
60 messengers, but the numbers given in the account 
are only 52 ?—I said 60 at the outside. ; 

10,498. (Mr. Howard.) According to your accoun 
you appointed 30, for which you charged 28/. 15s., and 
21 were appointed “per G. H.,” at a charge of 61. 15s. 


ake G. H. a private gentleman in the ward ?— 
es. 
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10,499. I think I must ask you for his name ?— 
George Holmes. 

10,500. (Mr. Goldney.) Is he a voter ?—I should 
think so, 

10,501. In what division ?—In the 12th division. 

10,502. (Mr. Howard.) When these men came 
on, I suppose you knew that you were not acting 
within the four corners of the law in employing them 
and paying them ?+—It would be idle for me to say 
“No” to that question, but I thought that to a certain 
extent it would be felt to be within it ; they had most 
of them something to do, but that it was sufficient to 
constitute employment [ will not say. 

10,503. You made something for them ?—I made 
something for them. I told them to keep in a room 
under my committee room in case of a row. 

10,504. Did you ask these men whether they were 
voters ?—No, in many instances they volunteered the 
information. 

10,505. You did not object to that ?—I took’ them 
on at the committee room, but if they tried to make a 
sort of bargain I would not have anything to do with 
them. If I thought there was a probability of their 
possessing votes | took them on. I may say that the 
whole of those 60 men were not voters. 

10,506. How many of them ?—One tenth of them 
were not voters. 

10,507. Then you caught a tolerably full net ?— 
Yes, pretty fair, I think. 

10,508. And you expected to doso ?—Well, I began 
to be rather dubious by the Tuesday, because if the 
information we received was correct, they were getting 
our men. 

10,509. What was the name of your committee 
room ?—The “ Rose.” 

10,510. For which you paid 5/.?—For which I 
paid 52. 

10,511. You had three others ?—Three other rooms. 

10,512. The * Grove,” the “Lord Nelson,” and the 
“ Portland Arms ” ?—Those are the three. 

10,513. For which you appear to have paid very 
moderate sums, 10s., 1/., ls. and 1l. 1s. I suppose 
there was some reason for that ?>—The 10s. was paid 
to an active partizan, and his house was, really and truly 
speaking, used, to a certain extent, for the business of 
& committee room. 

10,514. To a certain extent only ?—I was not there. 
I believe that several in the Conservative interest were 
there. sr eagead ' 

10,515. Did you engage those three committee 
rooms ?—If I did not personally, I authorised them to 
be cme . 

10,516." Were they not almost sham ‘committee 
rooms ?—Addis’s I should say certainly was not. 

10,517. What do you say to the other two ?—lI 
should say probably they were ; I do not know what 
business was done. 

“10,518. ‘They were taken, I suppose, with that 
object ?—So ‘far as ‘I authorised, they were taken 
because they always had been taken, and it is not well 
to quarrel with people in a district like that. 

10,519. How far had that system of hiring com- 
mittee rooms, beyond what you actually wanted, 
prevailed in 1874 ?—I cannot say ; I was not engaged 
in that election. 

10,520. Did you hear of the Liberals having done 
it ?>—I have heard of that as a rumour, 

10,521. Did they do it at the last election ?—I 
believe so ; whether they called them committee rooms 
T cannot say, because besides “ Richmond Hill” tavern, 
we heard that at the “ Bold Napier ” tavern, men were 
being employed and men were being put on there. 
Although they might not call them committee rooms 
they were substantially the same. 

10,522. Will you tell me what number of men you 
could have done with so as to do your work efficiently 
and fairly ?—15. I should not take less, because it is 
a long straggling district. 

10,523. 20 at all events would be amply sufficient ? 
—-20 would have been an outside number. 
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10,524, Your gross voting power is 957 ?—Yes. 

10,525. That would be about 800 net ?—Yes, I think 
that would be a fair allowance; there were a great 
many removals, which gave us a lot of trouble. 

10,526. To look after thern you had nearly 60 ?— 
You can say it was looking after them, but I should 
keep several men there to protect the committee room. 
I said I had 20 there, and I should allow five or six 
determined fellows to keep the rooms, because it is the 
focus of roughdom on the Liberal side. 

10,527. Was there any attempt to intimidate at the 
last election ?—I think just a little bit, to keep up the 
honour of the ward. 

10,528. Just simmering ?—Just simmering; I 
believe that one of their men and one of my men had 
what they call a scrap outside, but as they were at. it 
20 minutes and neither was hurt, not much harm was 
done. 

10,529. Did you prepare yourself, as one gentleman 
told us yesterday he did, with hot pokers?—No; I 
thought half a dozen good men could keep it with 
their fists. 

10,530, Did you render your accounts to Mr. 
Gilbert ?—I showed them to him and I volunteered to 
vouch them, I showed him the list of messengers. He 
says he does not know whether I left it with him, and 
I cannot say whether I did or not. 

10,531. You considered that you had liberty at 
your own discretion to employ any number you liked ? 
—Yes. 

10,532. When you rendered your accounts to him 
did you go through them minutely with him ?—No, 
he took our word for them. 

10,533. Do you know of any reason why the 
Liberals in your ward in that division should not have 
done their work efficiently with 15 or 20 men, as you 
could have done >—They might have done it certainly. 
The 12th district is occupied to a great extent by Mr. 
Colman’s own employés, who naturally follow the flag 
of their master to a great extent. and I consider they 
were absurdly unreasonable in the number they 
employed. We had work to do, because the place is 
antagonistic to us to a great extent. 

10,534. Apart from that reason, you think that 20 
men would have been ample for the Liberals in that 
district >—Certainly. 

10,535. Giving them the benefit of Mr. Colman’s 
influence, you think they ought to have been content 
with 15 ?—When nearly all the lower class of voters 
are under their hand, I can hardly conceive what work 
they had to do. As to their [sending out -10,000 bills, 
they might have done it, but there was not much of a 
show in that district. 

10,536. You did not see much of it >—No. 

10,537. What did you do as to delivering bills ?— 
We were very badly off; if I wanted bills I always 
got them from the 5th ward. ; 

10,538. You have heard that on the Liberal side 
also there was a slackness in the delivery of bills to 
the ward managers, and that that led to extra employ- 
ment ?>—I heard that. ; 

10,539. Do you think it is on the cards that that 
was an intentional delay at the central committee 
rooms ?—I cannot say ; it is just possible that it was an 
electioneering dodge. . 

10,540, May it not be a device ?—A device. 

10,541. It may be 2—I should think so. 

10,542. "Do you think it was resorted to on your 
side as a device P—No, I got my cards. 

10,543. They were late with you ?—I got them on 
the Tuesday. ‘The organisation of our party was not 
so good as that of the Liberals, and the clerks they 
had at the central committee room I daresay were not 
au fait ; but still I think they were not so very late. 

10,544. Was there any other form of corruption, to 
your knowledge, on either side at the last election ?— 
Do you mean personal knowledge. 

10,545. If you know it, so much the better; but you 
can tell us what you have heard ?—Ii only heard a 
rumour that a Mr. Roberts had bought two or three 
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men’s votes at Haldenstein’s shoe manufactory in Queen 
Street. 

10,546. You have only heard that as a rumour ?-— 
I only heard that asa rumour. I heard that he had 
paid them 10s. apiece. 

10,547. Do you know the names of the men ?— 
'There is one man’s name I can give you, Pratt. 

10,548. Do you know the other names r—No, I do 
not. 

10,549. Were they given to you, and have you 
forgotten them ?—I do not think I] heard the names of 
the other two. 

10,550. Were they all engaged in the same manu- 
factory ?—Yes, in Queen Street. 

10,551. Did you hear anything about treating ?>— 
No. 

10,552. Do you think there was any bribery of any 
other sort than this colourable employment worth 
speaking about, on either side ?—There was the case 
of attempted riot in the third ward. 

553. That is intimidation. Do you know any- 
thing about that ?—No, not personally. 

10,554, Nothing except what you have heard ?P— 
Nothing except what I have heard. 

10,555. If you had another election here you would 
not put so many on ?—TI hope not, because it is simply 
a waste of money. 

10,556. Should you have put them on if you had 
not heard the rumours of the proceedings of the 
Liberals >—It depends on circumstances, if I received 
instructions probably I might have done so; but on 
the assumption that I did not, I cannot say. 

10,557. If you had not heard that the Liberals 
were putting on men, should you yourself, on your 
own motion, have put them on ?—Certainly not. 

10,558, You did it, as I understand, to compete 
with the other side ?—I should think it was what you 
might call a marketing of votes. 

10, 559. I do not know whether it is expedient to 
ask you, with your comparatively limited experience, 
about the future >—I i 

10,560. Taking the law as it stands, what chance 
do you think there is of a straightforward election on 
both sides ?—I should say certainly not as the law 
now stands. 

10,561. None ?—None. 

10,562. On either side ?—Probably, on either side. 
You would have to start with a fair understanding 
between both parties that the election should be 
fought fairly. 

10,563. Do you believe they would not keep to the 
bargain ?—There is not the slightest probability that 
they would. 

10,564. Some one would break it?—Some zealous 
partisan. 

10,565. And all this mischief would be repeated >— 
I suppose so. 

10,566. Every one would be ready to believe that 
the other side had broken the bargain ?>—Yes. 

10,567. Do you think that by such an arrangement 
as that, you would come to grief >—Unless you could 
bind over every individual. 

10,568. How would you alter it ?—I think this, I 
am of opinion that the great number of the corrup- 
tible mass of voters are the lower class in Norwich. 

10,569. Numbering, we have heard, some 3,000 or 
4,000 ?—3,000 or 4,000. ‘To disfranchise them would 
be to do an injury to one out of four; but I think if 
Norwich wus made of itself a county, and we had the 
county franchise, we must of necessity deprive those 
people of their votes, and so destroy the corruptibility. 

10,570. How would you propose to reach those who 
are so much more responsible for bribery, persons in 
responsible positions ?’—In this instance, speaking 
from my own experience, I can say that I was the 
tempted and not the tempter. ‘They threatened me 
with the loss of the election and dumage to my can- 
didate. 
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10,571. ‘These people tempted?—-These people 
tempted. 

10,572, They had been educated ?—I think they 
had been educated. 

10,578. And they know their power ?—They know 
their power. 

10,574, And when the election comes they threaten 
to exert it, and do exert it?—<And do, that is worse. 
Some men you can depend on; I daresay there are 
many respectable men who would not sell their votes 
for any amount, still many of them would. If the 
franchise is to be kept at this low rate I should make 
the colourable employment of voters, or voters to a 
large extent, penal ; but I think part of it should be 
that a return ofall messengers should be made to the 
sheriff, and those voters should be deprived of their 
votes on the polling day, and the employing of any 
messengers beyond that on either side should be ren- 
dered a penal offence. 

10,575. Is there anything else that you can tell 
us ?—TI think not. 

10,576. On either side ?—I think not. 

10,677. At the last election ?—I scarcely left. my 
committee room. 

10,578. You assisted in the election in 1874, al- 
though you did not take any chief part in it p—I did. 

10,579. In your opinion, was it extravagantly con- 
ducted ?-—-Having heard what I have heard here, I 
must come to that conclusion. 

10,580. As far as your eyes have served you, do 
you think there was too much demonstration about it, 
too many bands and processions, and that sort of 
thing ?—Yes, I do; of course that really is worthless ; 
I do not consider they are neeessary in the slightest 
degree. 

10,581. It has been said by gentlemen here, that the 
city is so corrupt that, unless the law is altered, no 
good can be done with it; are you of that opinion >— 
I think the law should be altered in some way. I 
should be very sorry to see the city disfranchised. 

10,582. (Mr. Goldney.) Your idea would only reach 
the poor man and not the rich man ?—At present the 
law affects him. 

10,583. (Mr. Howard.) By what power ?>—The 
power of his being prosecuted as a corrupter. If 
you buy votes you cannot rely on the person you 
buy them of holding his tongue. Murder will out, 
and I expect bribery will in nine cases out of ten, 

10,584, (Mr.Goldney.) Did you make out any street 
lists badiY Be. . 

10,585. What shape did your voting cards take, or 
what did you call them, circulars or voting cards ?— 
The voting cards were these; the names of the can- 
didates were printed on them. 

10,586, And a place to show where the man was to 
put his cross >—Yes, and underneath them was the 
number on the register. 

10,587. You had one for every elector in the ward, 
with the numbers r—No, we filled the numbers in. 

10,588. Did you address them ?—No. 


10,589. Did addressed envelopes come down to you? 
—Yes, already addressed. 

10,590. Sorted ?—No, that is more trouble ; I wish 
they had not addressed them. I could have done that 
quicker. 

10,591. You sorted the envelopes into streets or 
alleys >—Yes, 

10,592. Having sorted your enveloyes into streets, 
you made a separate little packet of them for each 
street >—Yes. 

10,593. If you copied the names on. each envelope 
in each packet it would have given you a street list P— 
Yes; | thought it was simpler to begin the other way. 

10,594, You made out your street lists before you 
got your circulars ?—Yes. 

10,595. And sorted your circulars according to the 
street list you had already got >—Yes, 

10,596, Did you gain any advantage in doing it 
both ways ?—Yes, it ‘checks. 
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10,597. You think there is an advantage in first of 
all sorting ?—Yes, it checks the register with the street 
list and then the street list with the cards. 


10,598. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) According to your sug- 
gestion with reference to corruption, you would dis- 
franchise 3,000 or 4,000 of those persons who were 
poor, whether they received payment for their votes or 
not ?—I am of opinion that none but this. class do 
receive payment for their votes. My own experience 
teaches me, they come and ask you to do it, although 
they know they are imperilling the election. 

10,599. (Mr. Howard.) Do you believe they are 
conscious themselves that they are doing legally wrong? 
—Yes, I told them of it and ordered them out of 
my committee room. 

10,600. Have you any doubt that these men taking 
payment for their votes, are aware that it is an illegal 
thing of some sort or other ?>—Yes. 

10,601. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you pay any men ? 
—lI paid all the 30 I put on. 

10,602. Did they appear to be conscious of guilt in 
receiving money for their votes?—They would not 
show it to me. 

10,608. You did not see any sign of it >—No; 
they were rather jocular at receiving the money. 

10,604. By your system you would disfranchise 
3,000 or 4,000 of the parliamentary voters, whether 
they received payment or not for their votes >—I am 
_ afraid sad experience in this court shows that they do 
receive payment for their votes on one side or the 
other. 

10,605. In that case, if you convert the city into a 
county you would disfranchise, as we have heard, 4,000 
people when not all of them were guilty >—I do not 
say all of them; but according to the average which 
has been given here it cannot be for want of oppor- 
tunity. 

10,606. Do you think there is scarcely an exception 
out of the 4,000 ?—I could not say that. 

10,607. What would you do with those persons in 
a superior position who have been instrumental in 
fostering this corrupt system? They would not be 
disfranchised because they are in a higher position ; 
what should you do with them ?—I should give them 
another chance because they were tempted this time. 

10,608. Another chance of doing it again ?—Of not 
doing it again; I should think this inquiry will have 
a suflicient check upon them. 

10,609. (Mr. Howard.) Suppose they did it again, 
what would you do with them ?—Disfranchise the lot, 
or let them take the course of the law. 

10,610. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What would that be ?— 
Prosecution. 

10,611. What would be the result ?—Since it has 
been held that illegal employment now is bribery, 
every person that after this time employs voters will 
be liable to the pains and penalties of bribery. I 
believe that is punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
as we have had experience. 

10,612. With hard labour ?—I believe so ; unless 
with an exception made by the judge hard labour 
follows of course. 

10,613. You would have them prosecuted. Why 
have they not been prosecuted before ?>—Because [ 
believe this practice has not been considered as a 
corrupt one until the trial before Mr. Justice Lush. 

10,614. The practice was not considered corrupt 
until the inquiry before Mr. Justice Lush ?—No, I 
never heard of it being looked upon as a corrupt 
practice. 

10,615. Then is it the fact that at the time of em- 
ploying these men they did not look upon it as illegal ? 
—I came to the conclusion at the time I put them on 
that there was something else. 

10,616. (Mr. Howard.) You said “ marketing for 
votes” ?>—Bargaining for votes. 

10,617. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You could not have 
thought that illegal when you were employing these 
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voters ?—I am not so certain about my own self. I 
think I was of opinion that it was illegal. 

10,618. You are a solicitor ?—I am a solicitor. 

10,619. And ought to know ; but were the bulk 
of the managers conscious that they were doing any 
illegal acts ?—I cannot answer for them ; I can only 
Speak for myself. 

10,620. What do you believe ?—As I said to the 
Chief Commissioner, I should have had more than 
the ten I employed ; for this reason, that I intended 
to see my place well protected. I did not intend to 
have any scene like that of the last election day. 

10,621. You may have had special knowledge 
which enabled you to suspect that the employment of 
this excessive number of voters was illegal; but the 
bulk of the managers had not your advantages. They 
were not solicitors. Now, in your judgment, may they 
not have been quite conscious that they were wrong 
in employing so many messengers?—It would be 


. difficult to say where the work had to be done in so 


short a time as the messengers were employed for. 

10,622. That is not an answer to my question ?— 
They could not be employed to do the work of the 
ward ; I am of opinion that they knew it. 

10,623. That they knew what?—That it was 
corrupt, or at all events, if not corrupt, that it was 
bordering on it. 

10,624, Have you such a conviction on you? Would 
you yourself, if you had the administration of justice, 
in that respect have prosecuted them all, and sent 
them to fines and imprisonment and hard labour ?— 
No. As I told you this election had most extenuating 
circumstances, because the people who are supposed to 
be innocent in general cases, the bribees, actually 
came and challenged the managers to pay them, came 
and asked for the money, and said, “ If you do not 
“ give it we shall go to the other side.” 

10,625. They were conscious that they were doing 
something illegal ?—I cannot say what their conscience 
was; they were asking to be paid. Consciences here 
are not of the finest character. 

10,626. Did they seem to be aware that they were 
doing anything wrong ?—No. I do not think bribery 
is considered as a very heavy offence in Norwich. 

10,627. ‘They did not seem to think they were 
doing anything wrong ?—No, | think they seemed to 
think it was a matter of course rather than anything 
else. 

10,628. (Mr. Howard.) An illegal matter of course ? 
—aAvn illegal matter of course. 

10,629. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) They thought it was an 
illegal matter ?>—I think so. 

10,630. (Mr. Howard.) 'They knew that prosecu- 
tions had been instituted here for bribery ?—Yes, 
and I told them, as I said to Mr. M‘Mahon, that 
they were in danger in that election. 

10,631. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you remember any 
answer in words given by any one of them when you 
said that ?—Yes; they said, “ Very well,” they put 
their hands in their pockets, “if you do not put me on 
“ T will go to the other side.” That was simply 
putting a species of threat to me; they went and I 
never saw them again. 

10,632. (Mr. Howard.) If they had not had votes 
you would have let them go?—They would never 
have come and asked me; if they had not votes I 
should not have put them on, because they were not 
necessary. 

10,633. Therefore if they had not had votes you 
would have let them go ?—I should have let them go. 

10,634. Presented them to your opponents ?— 
Certainly. 

10,635. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Wave you any other sug- 
gestion to make ?—No, I have none whatever except 
that of course I have mentioned the row at the 
previous election of 1874; that really was a very 
serious one in my district. I remember that one of 
the gentlemen who were injured had to prosecute a 
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man before the magistrates; I believe he was very 
much hurt. 

10,636. Who was he ?—I believe his name was 
Bullock. 

10,637. Was he hit with weapons ?>—With a stick. 
He was riding on horseback. The mob were so kind 
as to turn the landlord out of the house, storm the 
committee room and the bar, and have a general fight 
in the yard. 

10,638. Was there much of that over the city ?— 
In two or three places, but not generally ; I think they 
were tolerably good-humoured. 

10,639. Still less at the last election ?—Still less at 
the last election. 

10,640. Do you think there was an understanding ?— 
I think there is a general understanding among the 
roughs. I think if they saw there was a band of 
roughs engaged on each side, they would shake hands 
in the middle of the street and depart in peace. They 
do not care to fight as an occupation. 

10,641. Are they a steady part of the population, or 
do they come in for the season?—They are steady 
enough; they are most of them workpeople, and they 
shave their faces at the time of the election, and act 
the fighting man more than anything else, but when 
they get together in bodies I believe they are to a 
great extent uncontrollable. 

10,642. Are they generally followed by any sections 
of the voters and inhabitants ; do they support them ?— 
I cannot say. z 

10,643. (Mr. Howard.) Or is it merely that the 
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roughs go in a sort of procession of their own ?—I 
should think they must be employed by someone. 

10,644. I mean do they attract a crowd ?—They 
rather disperse them. 

10,645. They pay their visits, then, in bodies >—In 
bodies. As Mr. Stanley has very properly described 
them, I believe they are a moving army. After they 
have done as much damage as they can in one place, 
they go on to another. 

10,646. Nice sort of friends to have to come to see 
you. Were you ever in danger from them?—No. I 
think I had taken sufficient precautions to show them 
that if they came there they must expect something. 

10,647. Is there any other information you can give 
us >—No. 

10,648. (Mr. M‘ Manon.) Under what head would 
you put the expenses for these roughs in the election 
returns '——I should think sundries would be about the 
best head. 

10,649. They would not be classed as messengers ? 
—They might be, but I think “sundries” would 
define it wonderfully well. 

10,650. Not bill posters >—Not bill posters, 

10,65}% Nor head breakers ?—I do not think there 
was much head breaking. There was a good deal of 
threatening, and I believe there was a “ mill” at the 
*“‘ Grapes” of a very extensive character. 

(Mr. Howard.) We may release you, and I think 
you have given your evidence with great frank- 
ness, telling us all you know, and a great deal against 
yourself. 


Mr. Ropert THomas CULLY sworn and examined. 


10,652. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you by business ? 
—A solicitor. 

10,653. How long have you been a solicitor ?— 
13 or 14 years. 

10,654. I suppose you have had a great deal of 
experience in electioneering ?—No, my first connexion 
with an election was in 1871. I took a very small 
part in that ; I was engaged in 1874. 

10,655. And again in 1875 ?—And again in 1875. 

10,656. In 1875 you were Conservative ward mana- 
ger of the 7th ward ?—7th ward, 13th polling district. 

10,657. What was the net voting power of the 
division ?—The gross 692; that would probably repre- 
sent about 650 net. : 

10,658. They say 10 per cent. gives a fair average ? 
—I should think so; that would be an _ outside 
average. 

10,659. (Mr. Howard.) It would be 65?—Mine is 
only an estimate. 

10,660. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many messengers 
did you employ ?—162. 

10,661. Of course they were all necessary for mana- 
ging that number of electors >—No. 

10,662. How many would have been sufficient ?— 
Mine is a very large outlying district. I ought, per- 
haps, to tell you that it includes Waterloo Street, 
Clements Hill, Mill Lane, Mill Hill, Philadelphia, 
Catton Hill, Waterloo Road, New Catton, Infirmary 
Road, New Catton, Alma Terrace, Magdalen Road, 
St. Augustine’s Road, Karey’s Buildings, Fraser’s 
Lane, Green Hills, Upper Helledon Road, St. Martin’s 
at Oak Gates, Church Street, Sprowston Road, Baker’s 
Road, Magpie Road, Philadelphia Lane, Hellesdon 
Road, Sun Lane, Church Lane, Church Road, and one 
or two in Magdalen Street. 

10,663. You had altogether, according to your 
return, 16 messengers for every 60 electors in the dis- 
trict. According to your own returns there were 162 
messengers ?>—Yes. 


10,664. There was altogether a voting power. of 
633 ?—Yes. 


16,665, You would have 16 messengers for every 66 


electors on the Conservative side as well as on the 
Liberal side ?— That would be something like it. 

10,666. Suppose you took your own side, the 
Conservative side, you would then have 16 messengers 
for every 30 Conservative electors ?—Yes, but then 
we had to send the cards to all. Of course we had to 
send the addresses and cards to all; we did not send 
them to those who were only our own supporters, we 
sent them round generally. 

10,667. How many do you think would have been 
sufficient to do the work properly ?—I think excluding 
perhaps bill posters, and excluding door keepers, you 
might do with 20 or 25; 25 I think. 

10,668. Were all the rest put on for the purpose of 
corruption ?—They were either put on to influence 
them in their voting, or to prevent the other side 
getting them. 

10,669. Surely that is a corrupt object, is it not, to 
get their votes, or to prevent the other side from 
getting them? Is not that corruption ?—It is colourable, 
to say the least of it. 

10,670. Had you ever been employed as a manager 
before >—Yes, in 1874. 

10,671. Was the same thing done then ?—Yes. 

10,672. For the same object >—For the same object. 

10,673. Did you then know that it was illegal >— 
We knew that it was being done by both parties, and 
in order to keep pace with them we were obliged to do 
it rather than lose the election. ' 

10,674. You were a solicitor. Had you reason to 
believe that it was an illegal practice ?—If it was not 
illegal it was bordering upon illegality, and was no 
doubt colourable. 

10,675. Then though you were a solicitor you were 
not sure that it was illegal?—If you ask me my 
opinion I should say yes it was. 

10,676. I ask you what did you think in 1874, when 
you were employing an excessive number of messen- 
gers?—lI say if it was not illegal it was bordering 
upon illegality, and was no doubt highly colourable. 

10,677. That was all you could say, that if i¢ was 
not illegal it was bordering upon illegality >—Yes. 

10,678. But you were a solicitor >—Yes. 
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_ 10,679. Surely if anybody could say whether it was 
illegal or not you could ?—Quite so, but then we were 
acting under directions; we must either obey our 
directions or give up. 

10,680. I know; but it is not whether you were to 
obey the orders or not, but as to what you thought of 
the practice at the time ?—The idea was to win the 
election if youcould. If the other side were resorting 
to certain means, the object was to compete with them. 

10,681. I only want to know your opinion, so that 
we can understand exactly what was done. You did 
not feel perfectly certain in 1874 that it was an illegal 
practice ?—I did not think very much about it. 

10,682. Great numbers of persons were employed, 
were they not ?>—Yes, in 1874. 

10,683. Who were an ignorant class of people ?— 
Mostly so, a rough element. 

10,684. (Mr. Howard.) Too ignorant to know 
what was bribery ?—I do not know that; they looked 
for employment, and if you did not give them em- 
ployment they went to the other side. 

10,685. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) If a gentleman in your 
position was not quite certain that the practice. was 
illegal, but only tending to illegality, would not}ignorant 
men like these messengers be excused for not seeing 
that it was absolutely illegal >—It was illegal, no doubt, 
to try and influence them in their votes by taking them 
on. 

10,686. I am afraid you have not attended to my 
question ?—I did not catch the whole of it. 

10,687. If a gentleman in your position, a solicitor 
of long standing, was not sure that employing men for 
this purpose was illegal, but only leading to illegality, 
might not the humble class of voters, who were em- 
ployed as messengers, be excused for not knowing that 
it was illegal ?—Certainly. 

10,688. They might have been quite innocent of 
any intention at all ?—They might have been in some 
doubt about the matter. 

10,689. They might have been quite innocent of 
any corrupt intention ?—I cannot say that. 

10,690. (Mr. Howard.) Do you believe it ?—No, 
not generally, I ‘should say; there were some, 
perhaps, who might know; some might have been 
told. 

10,691. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) { am not putting to you 
what some might have done, or what some might have 
been told, but I am putting to you the great mass of 
voters. If an attorney of so many years standing had 
a doubt on the subject, would not the masses of voters 
be quite excused from believing that it was illegal ?— 
They might to a certain extent. 

10,692. You employed 162 messengers ?—162. 

10,693. When did you first employ them ?—My 
list will show ; my list is in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. 

10,694. (Mr. Howard.) You issued cards ?—I did. 

10,695. Would you know one if you saw it ?— 
Certainly, 

10,696. Just look at this and see if you recognise 
it ; perhaps you can tell it a mile off (handing a card 
to the witness) ?—No, I cannot. That is one of the 
cards. ; 

10,697. That shows 158, does it not >—Yes. 

10,698. How many did you tell my friend >—162. 

10,699. That was the way, I suppose, they were all 
made out, more or less >—Yes. 

10,700. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When did you first em- 
ploy them ?—The 27th was, I think, on the Friday, 
when I first of all engaged five. 

10,701. Was that on Friday before the election ?— 
No, the Friday week ; it was the 27th February. 

10,702. That was the Friday before the election ?— 
The election was the following Friday. 

10,703. Therefore on the Friday before the election 
you employed five ?—Five. 

10,704. What did you employ on the Saturday ?— 
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Thad 10. JI had 11; mine was an outlying district, 
so I took one as a groom with me. 

10,705. I ask you how many you employed on the 
Saturday ?>—That would be 11. 

10,706. Now on the Monday ?—There were no 
more engaged on the Monday. 

10,707. On the Tuesday ?—No more on the Tues- 
day. 
10,708.. Wednesday ?—I engaged up to 28 on the 
Wednesday. 

10,709. Now on the Thursday ?—On the Thursday 
up to 123. 

Be dat On Friday ?—Up to the number I stated, 
162. 

10,711. How many more on the Friday >—No more 
on the Friday, only those I have stated. 

10,712. Those that were paid altogether amounted 
to 162 ?—162, not one more nor yet one less. 

10,713. Why did you employ so many on the 
Thursday ?—Because they applied, and said if we 
did not put them on the other side would do so, and 
I had orders to do so. I had orders to put on or to 
engage. 

10,714. Put on as many as you could get ?—It was 
carte blanche from the agent. 

10,715. How many of the 162 were voters ?>—I 
should think probably about two thirds. 

10,716. You took care not to ask any one of them 
whether he was a voter ?—When they came in most 
of them stated whether they were or were not on the 
register. 

10,717. Were you not afraid that those were 
enemies or spies?—No. We had, of course, some 
doubt as to one or two who were sent away. There 
were, according to the evidence of one of the gentle- 
men who gave evidence, three sent out again. 

10,718. Was it not a suspicious thing for men to 
come and ask for employment, and say, “I have a 
vote ”?—I suppose that was a sort of guarantee that 
he should be taken on. A man saying, “I am on the 
register,” is almost a sort of guarantee that he would 
be taken on. 

10,719. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose, as a general 
rule, if he had said, “I am not on the register,” he 
would not have been taken on, would he ?—Oh, yes. 

10,720. Indiscriminately >—I cannot say quite in- 
discriminately. If they were not put on that day, if 
it were late in the day, they would be put on the next 
day. Some of them were recommended as men who 
would like to be of assistance. 

10,721. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you a list of the 
messengers ?—Yes. I kept a list the whole way 
through. 

10,722. Where is it?—I have the draft here, but 
the fair copy list is with the Commissioners ; I believe 
it was furnished to the agent, 

10,723. Would you let us have that draft ?—Cer- 
tainly. I shall be quite willing to give up all my 
papers. I have reserved them all. 

10,724. (Mr. Howard.) All you had during the 

election ?—-The whole of the street lists and every- 
thing. 
10,725. We do not want those, but we want the 
list of messengers ?—It is here. Perhaps you will 
allow me to keep it until I have finished my examina- 
tion. 

10,726. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many committee 
rooms had you?—I had only one ; there was a sub- 
manager. I did not engage him; he was engaged 
from the central ; his name was Clarke. 

10,727. (Mr. Howard.) Charles Clarke ?—Charles 
Clarke. Mr. Gilbert has made a slight mistake there ; 
perhaps I had better correct it now. With regard to 
Clarke, he was asked the question how it was Clarke 
was put on, and Mr. Gilbert answered, “ Probably at 
the suggestion of Mr. Culley.” Mr, Clarke is a very 
good party man, and I wouid not say anything against 
him, but I did not engage him ; he was engaged from 
the central, 
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10,728. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I see that the cost of the 
messengers alone was 75/.?—Yes, something like 
that. 
10,729. How many clerks had you ?—I had four 
clerks. 

10,730. Were any of them voters ?—None. 

10,731. At that election were you aware of any 
other-form of corruption having been practised ?—In- 
timidation I heard of, and I should confirm Mr. Stan- 
ley about something after 2 o’clock. Shortly after 
2 o’clock on the day of the election a messenger 
came to me that there was a row at the “ Grapes,” at 
St. Giles’s. I ordered as many men to be told off as 
possible; there were 20 I think ordered. ‘Then Mr. 
Sianley came down, and I lent him my horse and 
trap to go and render what assistance he could. After 
they were goue a second messenger came to say that 
it was the “Grapes,” at St. Miles’s. I knew that was 
a Conservative house, but I went and gave them per- 
sonal directions myself that if they did not go they 
should be struck off ; but in order that there should 
be no mistake, I told them to go to St. Giles vid 
St. Miles, and I believe they did: and of course 
what afterwards took place [ suppose Mr. Stanley 
told you. The men were ordered to proceed further 
on and render what assistance they could. 

10,732. You were not aware of treating or bribery, 
or any other form of corruption ?—There was nothing 
in my district. ; 

10,733. Have you thought of any suggestion as to 
how these corrupt practices should be suppressed >— 
I should do away with messengers and have the 
cards sent by post. ; 
10,784. That alone you think would be sufficient ? 
—I think there are other suggestions that might be 
made. I think it would be better to do away with 
canvassing altogether and to leave the matter in the 
hands of the sheriff altogether, and make him the re- 
sponsible party. If any had to be engaged as mes- 
sengers they should not be voters, or if they were 
obliged to have voters it should be made criminal in 
case they voted. 

10,735. Would you make it penal to canvass ?—I 
would not say that. 

10,736. Suppose you did not ?—If there was any 
direct or indirect promise held out I should make it 
penal. 

10,737. Is it not at present penal to hold out a 
promise ?—Perhaps it would be to promise money, 
but if other benefits were promised 

10,7388. To promise money or money’s worth ?—It 
is penal of course ; but there might be a promise of 
something which would evade the law. 

10,739. (Mr. Howard.) Unless you made it penal 


. to canvass you would scarcely stop it, would you ?>— 


I do not know ; there are a great many persons who 
are canvassed who will not be influenced, whether 
they are bought or whether they are not. 

10,740. If you did not stop it by attaching some 
penalty to it you would not stop it ?—It is the step- 
ping stone to something worse. 

10,741. Personal canvassing is a very seductive 
influence, if it is well done ?—It is; folks are often 
persuaded against their will. i 

10,742. Had you any experience of the election of 
1874 ?—Yes, I had. 

10,743. Were you engaged officially at that elec- 
tion >—I was. 

10,744. In the same ward ?—In the same district. 

10,745. In a similar capacity? — In a similar 
capacity. 

10,746. But at no previous election ?—That might 
be qualified. At Sir Charles Legard’s election Mr. 
Havers was the manager, and he could not give up 
the whole of the time, and he asked that I might be 
allowed to help him, and I did help him for two days. 
That was my first connexion with election matters. 

10,747. That was in 1871 ?—That was in 1871. I 
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never learnt anything of the messenger trick with 
regard to that election. 

10,748. In 1871 was there any trace of the mes- 
senger trick ?—In 1871 I do not know of any. 

10,749. Do you believe there was ?—I should rather 
say not; there might be. 

10,750. When did you first hear of it >—In 1874. 

10,751. It was largely practised then, was it not ?— 
It was. 

10,752. On both sides ?—On both sides. 

10,753. Who was the inventor of the messenger 
trick, do you know ?—I cannot say. Do you mean 
the individual ? 

10,754. Yes ?—I cannot say. 

10,755. Where did it come from? You did not 
invent it?—No; Ido not know whether it was our 
side or the other. 

10,756. What do you think ?—Well I could hardly 
say. I think the messenger trick was begun almost 
simultaneously on both sides in 1874, certainly not in 
1875. 

10,757. Who do you think began it in 1874 ?—I 
should not like to say. 

10,758. Who began it in 1875, in your belief >—The 
Liberals, certainly. | 

10,759. They say you did ?—That is all very well. 
We do not accept their premises in that respect. 

10,760. Did you see the accounts rendered to the 
sheriff for the election of 1874 ?—No, I did not. 

10,761. You do not know what they contained ?>— 
Not at all; I rendered my account in the usual way, 
but I have nothing to do with the accounts rendered 
to the sheriff. 

10,762. To whom did you render your accounts in 
1874. ‘The Conservative agent was Mr. Sparrow ?— 
The Conservative agent was Mr. Sparrow. 

10,763. That is to say, the general agent, but the 
expense agent was Mr. Patteson ?—I think they were 
rendered to the central committee room; but Mr. 
Buttifant, who was then the secretary of a building 
society, and who was prosecuted, was then I think 
a sort of paymaster. I think the accounts were 
rendered direct to the central committee room. I have 
no doubt Mr. Sparrow saw them, but I was paid 
through Buttifant. 

10,764. Had Mr. Buttifant the control of the. ac- 
counts at that election ?—So far as I saw. 

10,765. Did he pay your account ?>—He did. 

10,766. Himself ?—Himeself. 

10,767. At the central committee room ?—No, I 
think I took the money. ‘ 

10,768. Where >—At his own place in Bethel 
Street. 

10,769. At his house ?—He was the secretary of 
the building society ; it was at the building society’s 
offices ; I believe he paid most of them there because 
there were several gentlemen there. 

10,770. Did you get directions from Mr. Sparrow 
to go to Buttifant for the money ?—No, I think a 
letter was sent down. 

10,771. Do you mean from the central ?—Kither 
from the central or Mr. Buttifant. 

10,772. You think as far as you know that Butti- 
fant had control of the accounts of that election ?—I 
should say the monetary part. 

10,773. Are you aware of any other form of cor- 
ruption practised at the election of 1874 except the 
colourable employment of messengers?—And the 
intimidation I have referred to. I heard that there 
was some treating, but not ariywhere near me; I 
heard of some treating at Eaton ; I cannot vouch 
for it. 

10,774. To any considerable extent ?—I cannot say 
the number. I heard that there were a great many 
assembled in a public-house kept until they were wanted 
but still it is only rumoured, I cannot vouch for its 
correctness. * 

10,775. Were there processions and bands, and all 
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that sort of thing. Was that in excess of any previous 
election ?—The night processions were very large. 

10,776. Torch-light processions ?—Torch-light pro- 
cessions. 

10,777. On both sides ?—I think the Liberals were 
more gaudy and impressive than the others. The 
numbers were greater and must have cost more 
money I should think. They burnt several different 
coloured lights. The Conservatives were obliged to 
confine themselves to one. 

10,778. Did they burn their own colours ?>—I think 
they had a white, blue, and red. We confined our- 
selves I think to blue lights, what I saw of them. 

10,779. You kept to the blue light?—That is the 
most common form of light. 

10,780. What is your colour here, orange and 
purple ?—Orange and purple, and the others blue and 
white. 

10,781. Tell me a little more about the account in 
1874. Was there any objection made by Mr. Butti- 
fant, Mr. Sparrow, or anyone else, to the claim for 
messengers ?>—No, I think there was nothing taken 
off for messengers. 

10,782. I will ask you about that. Did you receive 
instructions as to the employment of messengers ?— 
When ? 

10,783. At that election ?>—In 1874? 


10,784. Yes—I think from what I remember 
there was a general direction given; some letter was 
sent round; I do not remember receiving such a letter, 
but [ had some general direetions sent up. 

10,785. The secretary will get it, probably. As far 
as you remember was it a letter authorising you to put 
on messengers?—I cannot say personally that I 
received such a letter. 

10,786. Is your phrase this, that you had carte 
blanche ?>—Yes, I think so. 

10,787. Just as you had in 1875 ?—Yes. 

10,788. And you availed yourself of it >—Yes. 

10,789. With the same object ?>—Yes. 

10,790. That of catching voters ?—At any rate to 
prevent them going over to the other side. I cannot 
put it in a milder form than that. 

10,791. And no objection made to the payment of 
the moneys after the election was over ?—No, not at 
all. Some of the items were slightly reduced, but 
none of the messengers were taken off. 

10,792. This is the letter I see: “29th January 
“ 1874. Dear sir. Norwich election. I authorise 
“ you to employ such persons as you may require for 
“ messengers, you of course exercising a reasonable 
“ discretion.” That is signed by Mr. Sparrow. Is 
that the letter?—I cannot say personally that I 
received such a letter. I saw it at other committee 
rooms. 

10,793. “You of course exercising a reasonable 
discretion.” Translating that, do you think you did 
exercise a reasonable discretion in favour of your can- 
didate. I-suppose you did under the circumstances ? 
—wWe like to be on the winning side; we like to do 
what we can. 

10,794. About these people who took payments. 
Do you know that there was a Royal Commission in 
1869 ; that there have been two petitions leading to 
the avoidance of the seat; that there have been prose- 
cutions for bribery; and I ask you now whether you 
do not think, speaking generally of the corruptible 
section of the community, that they are aware when 
they take these payments they are doing something 
that is unlawful ?—I will not go .so far as to say it is 
unlawful; I believe they think it is colourable. 

10,795. What distinction do you draw, for all 
practical purposes, between that which is unlawful at 
an election and that which is colourable —If it is not 
actually illegal it is bordering on illegality. 

10,796. Are we. not splitting hairs ?—I will adopt 
your version of it if you please. ‘ 

10,797. Do not please me, I want your judgment. 
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What is your belief if you were to tell us exactly 


what you think?—I do not think they think it is of | 


so much importance. 

_ 10,798. They cannot think it is of much importance 
from some points of view; but do you think they 
think it is illegal ?—They may think it is illegal. 

10,799. Have you a doubt about it 2—There may 
be a doubt. 

10,800. Was not that the impression you got from 
the last election, from the way the men applied to you 
to be put on ?—It had that tendency certainly. 

10,801. You seem somewhat reluctant to fix on 
these poor people. Had they any idea that they were 
doing wrong. We are here to deal with facts, and to 
ascertain facts, however unpleasant they may be. I 
must ask you again, and press you upon it; do you 
not believe that they are aware, when they take those 
payments, that they are taking them for their votes 
and are doing an improper thing ?—Yes, I will say 
improper. 

10,802. And as far as you know, are these people 
in the habit of “peaching” afterwards, splitting on the 
people who have got their vote ?—I think they would 
be supposing one man got more than another. — 

_ 10,803. Is that the reason why on both sides there 
is a regulation price ?—I expect it is; the price so far 
as I know is 38s. 6d. a head except for the last day, 
when it is 5s., and special messengers 5s. 

10,804. You have some men placed in alittle better 
position to keep the others under control. What is 
your impression ? Having now stated trankly enough to 
the Commissioners that in putting on your messengers 
you did it for the purpose of obtaining votes, and_believ- 
ing at the time that you were doing a colourable 
act, supposing this Commission had not sat, and that 
you had no opportunity of getting a certificate of 
indemnity from the Commissioners, do you think you 
would have been open to a prosecution at the suit of 
the Attorney General. What do you think, as a soli- 
citor ?—I suppose I should. 

10,805. Have you felt uncomfortable about it ?—It 
is not a very pleasant matter to consider. 

10,806. Can you account for no prosecution having 
been instituted since the election. Just remember the 
last answer or two that you gave ; can you account 
for no prosecution having been instituted. Is it that 
the people who have been paid did not peach because 
they have been paid the regulation prices?—I can 
hardly answer your question. I do not know why. 

10,807. Is it also because both sides have been, as 
you think, equally guilty, and is not in the interest 
of either to split on the other. Do you think that has 
anything to do with it ?——I think they hold their own 
as far as they can. 

10,808. Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon said yesterday 
they were all tarred with the same brush, they are 
equally dirty. Is that your opinion ?--I am afraid 
it is. 

10,809. And therefore they did not do anything on 
either side ?—Therefore they did not do anything 
on either side. It is no use pot calling the kettle 
black. 

10,810. Do you believe that at the election of 1875, 
at all events, this practice of the messenger trick was 
begun by the Liberal party ?—I do conscientiously. 

10,811. You have no doubt about it >—No doubt 
about it in the world. 

10,812. You followed suit ?—We followed suit, and 
our directions. 

10,813. (Mr. Goldney.) What makes you think it 
was begun by the Liberal party ?—Because I had a 
great many applications. ‘They said if I would not 
put them on they would get on on the other side. 

10,814. Did they come again ?>—I cannot say they 
did. 

10,815. Did they come back again to you ?-—Not 
that day. 

10,816. You all seem to have been very ready to 
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believe that the other side were doing wrong; did you 
take any steps to ascertain what the exact truth was ? 
—I made inquiries, and I heard that they were 
putting men on. 

10,817. To any large extent ?>—Yes. 

10,818. Did your inquiries satisfy you that they 
were putting them on to an extent more than was 
necessary to do the work of the election, considering 
that they were situated in peculiar circumstances ?— 
Yes. 

10,819. They did not get their circulars until very 
late?—I did not get my circulars until very late. I 
got them on the Tuesday. I suppose as I was farthest 
off I was lost sight of, and was pretty. well the last 
polling district, No. 13, and although mine was the 
largest, I did not get them until the Tuesday. It took 
the whole of the Tuesday to sort them into streets. I 
made up my mind that they should be delivered before 
the election day, and they were delivered on the 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

10,820. I do not know whether you have told my 
learned friend what other committee rooms you had ? 
—No, [had no other. There was another, I think, at 
the “ Gardeners’ Arms.” 

10,821. In your district >—In my district. 

10,822. What was that used for ?—That was a bona 
fide committee room. Clarke was the sub-manager 
there; he assisted me to some extent; he was not 
under my control. - 

10,823. At all events it was not a sham committee 
room ?—Oh dear no, not by any means ; I think I 
had two or three clerks ; I think I had the liberty of 
putting on six, and I am almost sure I said, “ Well, I 
“ can do with four, and you had better do with two.” 

10,824. Do you think that many voters at the last 
election were turned from one side to the other by 
the employment, or do you think they practically got 
put on, on'the side they generally supported ?—I 
think in the first instance they would only apply to 
their own side. If they would not take them on they 
went immediately to the other. 

10,825. You had voters come to you and apply for 
employment as you say they did ?—Yes, the men 
on our side did. 

10,826. A man coming to you on the first day of 
the election >—Yes. 

10,827. And applying to you for employment, you 
telling him, “I cannot give you employment.” What 
did you tell them, you were*employing a certain 
number ?—That 1 had no orders to take any more 
messengers on. 

10,828. ‘Then he said, “ Very well, I shall go to the 
other side,” and went away. Do you think that a 
man (not taking any particular individual, but as a 
class) voted not for you, but for the other side if he 
was taken on by the other side P—I should think very 
likely he would vote for the other side. 

10,829. You say he might?—I suppose he would 
say, “I have enlisted myself under this banner.” 

10,830. You think that ?—Yes. 

10,831. You do not think he would be entitled to 
get his money on the election day anyhow, but that 
his sympathy with his party would remain the same ? 
—No. How he voted was not known at the time he 
voted, and of course after that he would be at liberty 
to do as he liked. 

10,832. What do you think he would like ?—I 
think very likely being paid would buy them over. 

10,833. You do not speak with any degree of con- 
fidence ?—I should not like to do that. 

10,834. You see the distinction I am trying to 
draw. A man whose vote is bought over because he 
is employed on one side, and a man who merely thinks 
that when election times come he is entitled to have 
a couple of days’ work, and does not care a bit who 
he gets a couple of days’ work from as long as he gets 
paid for it?—The object is to get employment, or to 
get taken on and be paid, 
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10,835. The main object no doubt is to get the 
money, but do you think that money necessarily or 
not, as a general rule, carries the vote with it ?—I[ 
should be inclined to think that. 

10,836. We have had a proportion given us by one 
witness, I forgot now who it was ; he said he thought 
about 75 per cent. would vote the way they were paid 
but the greater proportion of these to start with apply 
to their own friends to get employment ?—It must be 
a matter of speculation. 

10,837. You have nothing to guide you?—No; I 
could not give you any opinion likely to do good. 

10,838. Do you think the men looked upon it as a 
sort of honorarium they were entitled to at election 
times, or a bargain for their vote >—I think the election 
week is considered a holiday week, and they look to 
get something ; they look to get employment, and that 
of course means payment. ; 

10,839. Do you think they look upon it as a bargain 
for their vote, or look upon it as part of the holiday 
week ?—I think both. I think they looked at both. 

10,840. There is a distinction >—There is a distine- 
tion, no,doubt. I think it is that there is a certain 
element of each in it. 

10,841. From conversations with these men you 
have had at the two elections, and what you have heard 
them saying to one another, you cannot go any further ? 
—No. I carefully avoided that. I would not have 
any conversation with the men generally. 

10,842. You were not attacked by any roughs ?>— 
No, but of course I had a great safeguard; I had a 
great many men, and mine was an outlying district, if 
I had been attacked. 

10,848. Did you see anything of this band of 80 
roughs employed by the Conservatives?—-A band of 
roughs ? 

10,844. A band of 80 roughs sent to meet Colonel 
Wilkinson on his arrival ?—I believe I was at the top 
of Prince of Wales’ Road, and saw the candidate come 
in, and there was certainly a rough element, but 
whether they were employed I could_not say. 

10,845. Was there any band of roughs independently 
of the special watchers at each committee room ?— 
No. . 

10,846. I do not mean to say that the special 
watchers were necessarily roughs; but do you know 
whether any band was organised or not ?—No. No 
roughs in my district to my knowledge. 

10,847. Do you know whether there were any 
roughs on the other side ?—I cannot say that; only so 
far as the “Grapes” in St. Miles’s is concerned, they 
would be roughs. 

10,848. Do you believe those were an organised 
band of roughs ?—I think they went there for one 
common purpose. 

‘10,849. Is there such a thing known in Norwich as 
we have heard of, unfortunately, in some places as a 
man who has his lambs ?—That would be the captain 
and his flock. ; 

10,850. The shepherd and his lambs. There are 
men known in that sort of position, men who, if you 
a “T want 100 roughs,” will find you 100 roughs p— 

es. 
10,851. (Mr. Howard.) 100 lambs, and they bleat 
ee ?— Perhaps they are more useful with their 

Sts. ; 

10,852. (Mr. Goldney.) You do not think that was 
done to any extent?—No. 

10,853. On either side?—No; I do not think the 
intimidation was very great. Most of the intimida- 
tion I should fancy was in the district of the Dereham 
Road. 

10,854. In what ward is the Dereham Road ?—I 
think that would be in the third ward. It is the 
“ Robin Hood” and other places that have been 
mentioned in Heigham, BN 

10,855. In your opinion which are the most venal 
wards ?—I should say the seventh and eighth wards. 
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10,856. The most corruptible wards?—The most 
corruptible wards. 

10,857. Is there a large portion of the third ward 
open to those influences >—I have not sufficient con- 
nexion with the third ward to give you an answer. It 
has been said that there are some now. 

10,858. (Mr. Howard.) You do not, I suppose, be- 
lieve that the candidates were responsible for any of 
the improper proceedings at either election. Do you 
personally, so far as you know ?—Not so far as I know 
personally. ; 

10,859. Do you know at ali, or can you give me an 
idea, where the corruption begins in a Norwich elec- 
tion ?>—It begins with those who find the money. 

10,860. But who are the guiding spirits ?>—Do you 
mean with regard to the finding of the money ? 

10,861. With regard to beginning the corruption ? 
—Of course we must have money to do it with. 

10,862. But who begins it? Not the candidates, 
nor the gentlemen of the town ? The principal sup- 
porters of the party ?-—They may; by subscription or 
otherwise they may find money. I cannot say. 

10,863. It must begin somewhere. Where do you 
think it begins? A writ is moved for, an election is 
announced, and it is appointed for a given day, and 
people are all on the alert on both sides ; who do you 
think are the people who begin that little business >— 
I cannot say. I should not be behind the scenes with 
regard to all that. 

10,864. You have never,been behind the scenes >— 


0. 

10,865. If you wanted to go behind the scenes 
where do you think you would go to try ?—I am 
afraid I should not know where to go. Ishould not 
care about knowing. 

10,866. Your geography of the city is perfect up to 
that point, but there it fails ?—It does not fail from 
want of memory, but simply because I had never any- 
thing to do with going behind the scenes. 

10,867. Do you think it is studiously concealed from 
agents of your position ?—I should say so. 

10,868. You have never been behind the scenes, and 
you have never tried to go behind. Where are the 
scenes ?—I cannot tell you. They might be shifting 
scenes. 

10,869. Cannot you give me any idea ?—No, I can- 
not indeed. 

10,870. On either side ?—On either side. 

10,871. Supposing you were now to descend from 
your very respectable position of legal adviser, and 
became a detective officer, where do you think you 
would go first to find it out >—I really do not know. 

10,872. Have you not a suspicion what part of the 
city you would try ?—No, I have not. 

10,878. Any particular house >—No. 

10,874. Any particular street ?—No. 

10,875. Any particular parish ?—No, nor yet any 
particular parish. 

10,876 And no particular man ?—No. 

10,877. Or woman ?——No. 

10,878. You do know that a stream of corruption 
did flow into your committee room, and you drank of 
it. Where did it come from ?—I cannot say. 

10,879. I am confining it to that election, but you 
do not know ?—I do not know ; I have not the re- 


motest idea. 
10,880. It was a bountifulstream? It lasted through 


the election ?—Well, sir, it lasted. 
10,881. It lasted through the election ?—It lasted 
three or four days, three days. 
10,882. You took daily libations, and I think you 
never found who the beneficent author was ?—No. 
10,883. Or who caused the stream to flow ?>—No, I 
did not. 
10,884. You found it a refreshing stream ?>—Yes. 


10,885. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was your fee for 
services as manager ?—I got a note that it was subject 
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to some deduction. It was 15 guineas or 16 guineas, 
or something like that. 

10,886. That was not much for your services as 
solicitor ?—No, it was not. I could not go backwards 
and forwards the same as some of the gentlemen did, 
and upon that I think Mr. Gilbert allowed me two 
guineas extra. 

10,887. As a fact you had not been taken into the 
confidence of the parties >—Not at all. 

_ 10,888. If you had been you might have known a 
little more of this messenger trick before >—Probably 
should. 

10,889. You have said that you would suppress 
canvassing. Do you mean to say you would prevent 
the candidates from canvassing ?—Well, I think, if 
there is a distinction drawn between canvassing, that 
outside canvassing should be done away with; it 
should be confined to the candidates themselves, or 
one or two or go round with them. 

10,890. What do you mean by outside canvassing ? 
—I mean canvassing by outside persons; some in 
different wards and different districts. 

10,891. You would allow the candidates to canvass, 
would you, from house to house ?—I do not know that 
I would have a house to house canvass. They might 
have meetings where they meet there supporters. 

10,892. (Mr. Howard.) A public meeting ?—I will 
not go so far as to say a house to house canvass. 
oe 10,893. The ladies will not go to the meetings ?— 

0. 
10,894. And a good deal turns upon that ?—It is 
rather too rough. 

10,895. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) Would you allow the 
candidates themselves to go to the electors’ houses >— 
I think I should not. It would be better to do away 
with canvassing altogether. 

10,896. The only canvassing would be by public 
meetings ?—Yes ; I think the candidates should be 
allowed to address the electors. 

10,897. At public meetings ?—At public meetings ; 
they have the opportunity of their being asked 
questions. 

10,898. They would have an opportunity of being 
asked questions. Supposing the meeting is crowded 
with their opponents ?>—So much the more unfortunate 
for the candidate. 

10,899. The candidate would have an opportunity 
of telling them everything ?>—They would be better 
guarded at a second meeting probably. 

10,900. What do you say ?>—There would be better 
preparations made at the second meeting; if the 
rough element was too strong against him they would 
probably make a different arrangement, so that he 
would go to some place where he could be heard. 

10,901. In order that they might get a larger num- 
ber of roughs than the other side >—He must have 
some understanding, I apprehend, unless there is an 
understanding on both sides; then it should be stopped 
so far as possible, 

10,902. Is it not clear to you that the mere prohibi- 
tion of canvassing could not stop in any way this 
corruption ?>—TI should say do away with messengers 
altogether, put the matter into the hands of the sheriff, 
and make him responsible. 

10,908. Could not a shop be opened for the purchase 
of votes notwithstanding ?— 


The post office might. 

10,904. You could not, notwithstanding all that, 
suppress a shop being opened for the purchase of votes ? 
—Yes ; I do not think you would get a shop of that 
kind in Norwich. 

10,905. You do not think in Norwich that there is a 
room to be had where a man could buy votes -—No ; 
unless there was a man in the moon came down. I do 
not think you would get any party connected with 
direct bribery. 

10,906. You do not think a stranger could open a 
shop for that purpose without your knowing what his 
object was ?—I do not think so, 
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10,907. Do you mean to tell the Commissioners that 
if an election were to occur to-morrow, there is not a 
man in Norwich who would lend his room for a week, 
ov say a month, to a stranger coming down r—I would 
not say that. 

10,908. That is what you have. said ?—I did not 
intend it; I must have misunderstood your question. 
I understand you to say with regard to somebody 
coming down and buying an unlimited number. 

10,909. I ask you, was it not just possible a stran- 


ger might come out and hire a room, and there pur- — 


chase votes ?—I do not think he would buy to any 
large extent. 

10,910. (Mr. Howard.) Not by any direct means ? 
—Not by any direct means. 

10,911. He would still want some trick to fall back 
upon ?>—Well, he might. 

10,912. Do you think the messenger trick will 
survive this Commission ?—I should think not. 

10,913. What will follow it ?—I cannot say. 

10,914. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have just told my 
friend that if you had not a certificate you might have 
been liable to be prosecuted by the attorney general ? 
—Yes. ; 

10,915. Do you seriously mean to say that you 
could not be prosecuted with success if you were en- 
tirely unconscious of being guilty of corrupt practice, 
colourable employment ?—I say the employment was 
colourable ; it is not good mincing the fact that it was 
So. 
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10,916. You did not feel sure ?>—It was sailing toa 
near the wind certainly. 

10,917. I know that. 

(Mr. Goldney.) And now you are all shaking. 

(Mr. M‘Mahon.) The utmost you can say is that 
the men who received the money you think felt they 
were doing wrong. 

Oe Witness.) Yes; I should think I should say 

that. 

(Mr. Howard.) We release you, and are much obliged 
to you. 


[| The papers used by the witness were handed to the 
Commissioners. | 


10,918. (Mr. Daly.) May I address the Commis- 
sioners? Since [ left the witness box [remember that 
no question was asked me respecting refreshments. I 
think it is only right for me to say that I supplied 
refreshments to my messengers. 


10,919. (Mr. Howard.) To any extent? — 
(Mr. Daly.) Yes; limited I think to a pint of beer 
aidey: 


10,920. (Mr. Goldney.) What was the refresh- 
ment ?—(Mr. Daly.) Beer; 1 think\a pint of beer. 

10,921. (Mr. Howard.) It was not more than 
that >—(Mr. Daly.) It was entirely checked. I 
told them not to supply any more, or I would not be 
answerable. (Mr. Howard.) It is quite right you 
should mention it. 


Mr. Witiiam Cook GEE sworn and examined. 


16,922. (Mr. Goldney.) You J believe are cashier 
to Messrs. Miller, Sons, and Stevens >—I am. 

10,923. At the last election you were employed at 
the central committee room ?—I was. 

10,924. We have had a list of names put in from the 
other committee rooms I think, except yours. Have 
you got that ?—I have it here. Ishould be glad to be. 
allowed to retain it while under examination. 

10,925. It is to make Mr. Stevens’ list out you had 
120 employed ?—Under me personally, 60. 

10,926. I will go into that. Give me the gross 
figures ?—I believe 120. 

10,927. What proportion of voters and what pro- 
portion non-voters ?—I cannot say of my own know- 
ledge, A return I believe has been made to you. 

10,928. I have not it under that item; it may be 
my mistake. You cannot give it to me at all events ? 
—My book is marked with the number of voters and 
the number of non-voters. 

10,929. And the messengers ?—Yes. 

10,930. Just see, somebody may have counted them 
up at the end ?—There is no summary. 

10,931. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Where were the 120 
messengers ?>—At the central committee rooms. 

{ The book was handed to the Commissioners. ] 

10,932. (Mr. Goldney.) Where do they begin, 
do you know ?—The third lot of writing. 

10,933. How are they marked? — There are in 
certain instances little crosses made against a certain 
name, which will mean that there are a certain number 
of men on the register. I was asked to give you the 
residences of these different messengers whom I em- 
ployed. I could not do so, I could simply give the 
names. This book was put into the hands of a gentle- 
man who went through the register. 

10,934. When was that ?—Prior to the trial of the 
petition. 

10,935. Since the election ?>—Yes. 

10,936. Who was it >—Mr. James Dean. 

10,937. These that have a stroke against them are 
not voters ?—I cannot say that. I don’t know about 
his marking. y 

10,938. Whose writing is this book in?—In my 
own writing. 

10,939. This is the book in which you entered all 
the names ?>—With payments made by me on behalf of 
Mr. Tillett. 


10,940. You put these men’s names down, such as 
Hay, Harold, and Copland, and so on, at the time you 
paid them ?—Yes. 

e 10,941. And that is the way they are arrived at ?— 
es. 

10,942. You do not know if they were employed or 
not ?—I know everyone I employed were employed 
and fully employed. 

10,943. How did you know it ?—When I paid them 
T had the party who was engaged to look after them 
there at the time. 

10,944. Who was that >—John Copland. 

10,945. Then John Copland is a man who knew 
whether these men were there or not ?—Yes, to a 
great extent. There was a greater number of those 
neh I knew, therefore I did not want any hints from 

im. 

10,946. You had seen them about ?—Yes; several 
of the men I had engaged directly under me. 

10,947. Who engaged the men ?>—I did. 

10,948. Not the whole 120?—I should think not. 

10,949. Who engaged those which you did noi 
engage ?—Copland would. 

10,950. What process did you adopt in engaging 
them ?—I was careful enough not to employ a voter if 
I knew it, and I was careful enough not to employ a 
Conservative. I knew every man to be a Liberal who 
would not be influenced to give his vote for us if he 
had a vote. 

10,951. You did not employ a Conservative, so that 
it did not matter ?>—On one occasion I did. 

10,952. That was a plant ?—I do not know that; he 
was strongly recommended. . 

10,953. These men applied to you for employment, 
you had not to send for them ?—They came to me and 
asked for employment. 

10,954. Do you mean’ there were quantities of 
them waitng outside the central committee room ?— 
There were a few I employed, simply the number I 
required. 

10,955. Where there a crowd of these men standing 
outside the central committee room doors ?—I never 
saw a crowd. 

10,956. Were there two or three at the time ?—lI 
should think not. ; 

10,957. When you wanted another ten messengers 
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* had you to send away for them?—I nsver wanted 
ten. 

10,958. How many did you want at a time, five ?— 
I engaged them as they came up and as I wanted 
them. : 

10,959. As you wanted them. Had you to send, or 
were they there waiting to be engaged ?—I ean hardly 
answer the question. They were not waiting there 
for any purpose. 

10,960. Had you to send off to So-and-So’s house 
to engage him as a messenger ?—I would say, “I 
want a messenger or two.” 

10,961. Supposing you wanted two. I understand 
the men were not waiting ?>—They were not waiting 
about to be employed as | saw. 

10,962. What would Copland do ?—Copland would 
perhaps send a man to engage two more, or to bring 
two or three more, as the case might be. 

10,963. What did you do when you engaged them. 
You did not go to a man’s house, and “Come along 
and be engaged as a messenger” ?—These men must 
have been about the committee room. 

10,964. We have heard that in reference to the 
others, therefore I supposed it was the same here. 
When you went here you saw several standing about 
the doors ?—Yes. Several were sent with written 
recommendations. 

10,965. As we have heard, “ Please employ the 
bearer” ?—Yes. 

10,966. You never asked them whether they were 
voters or not ?—Certainly not. 2 
the men I knew, and those I did not. 

10,967. And you knew they were probably house- 
holders and voters >—Undoubtedly. 

10,968. We have asked a great many witnesses as 
to what they thought of the legality or illegality of 
employing voters. We may take it you thought the 
vote was safe to be taken off upon a scrutiny, and that 
nobody would venture to scrutinize such a big list >— 
That was my opinion. 

10,969. You cannot tell us roughly the proportion 
of voters >—I cannot. 

10,970. Perhaps afterwards you will do so to make 
Mr. Stevens’ list up ?—Yes, I will. 

10,971. After the election all these ward managers 
came to you with their accounts >—They did. 

10,972. Take the eighth ward. Youare the person 
upon whom it appears the whole responsibility of 
vouching these accounts has fallen >—Yes. 

10,973. What did you do, Take the first ward, 
whose ward is that ?—If you kindly hand the lists to 
me as you require them, I can tell you. 

10,974. That was Mr. William Robertson’s P— 
Perhaps it will recall things to my remembrance. (A 
paper was handed to the witness.) There are some 
other papers which should be attached here; an 
account, 

10,975. What were the other papers >—How the 
amount of money was to be apportioned. 

10,976, Apportioned Mr. Robertson required for 
his ward a certain amount of money ; I wanted to 
know how that money had been spent, and upon his 
statement I took down certain figures. 

10,977. Is that only a list of messengers?—It is a 
list of messengers. 

10,978. Simply. Look at the back sheet ?>—There 
is no account here, ‘list of messengers.” 

10,979. (Mr. Howard.) Have you handed in an 
account, figured ?—I have not seen the first ward 
papers since the trial of the petition. All the papers 
were handed in then. 

10,980. When; at the petition trial >—At the trial 
of the petition. 

10,981. Have they been handed in at this Commis- 
sion ?—I believe they have by Mr. Stevens. 

10,982. (Mr. Goldney.) Who were they handed in 
by at the trial of the petition ?—They were here in 
court ready to be used. 

10,983. ‘They were not put in evidence ?—No, they 
were not required, 
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10,984. Certainly ; not the first ward. JI have no 
doubt they are only mixed among some papers; we 
will go on until we come to. the second ward. At all 
events there was at that time an arrangement under 
the different heads of clerks ?—I simply classified 
them. * 

10,985. Clerks, messengers, bill posters, and 
watchers; you put all the four items together ?—I 
did. 

10,986. You have no doubt that that was the right 
way of putting them down ?—Not the slightest. I 
got my instructions from Mr. Stevens. 

10,987. You had nothing to say on that ?—No. 

10,988. Then there were committee rooms ?—Yes. 

_ 10,989. Refreshments to clerks ?—I should think 
there would be some little item for refreshments. 
10,990. Then small disbursements for stationery ?— 
‘Yes. 

10,991. Under the head of « personal disburse- 
ments ” >—Yes, 

10,992. ‘Then there was a sum of money paid on 
account ?—Yes, 

10,993. When were those sums of money paid on 
account ?—On their making application to me. 

10,994. After the election ?>—After the election. 

10,995. You are sure they were, in all cases, after 
the election ?—I am sure. 

10,996. ‘{ will not ask you questions in reference 
to the others if you are quite positive ?—I am quite 
positive. 

10,997. You went through the items, I suppose, with 
the vouchers >—With the vouchers. 

10,998. ‘Chen the item of messengers you had no 
vouchers for except the messengers’ list >—No. 
10,999. There were no receipts for messengers ?>— 
No. 

11,000. The same for the clerks ?—TI cannot answer 
now for the first ward, 

11,001. Yes, give me the first ward ?—I should 
think I should have some money for clerks. 

11,002. You would have the names of the clerks ? 
—Yes, and the amounts paid to the clerks by the 
managers. 

11,003. But no receipts ?—No, it was never deemed 
necessary to accept a receipt. 

11,004. I do not suppose it was, Then the com- 
mittee rooms ?—A separate receipt in each case. 

11,005. You are sure of that PI should think so. 

11,006. That was the rule at all events ?—It was 
the rule. 

11,007. And you think in each case it was in the 
first ward >—Undoubtedly. 

11,008. When you say “undoubtedly,” it would 
have attracted your attention if it had not been so ? 
—I should not have passed the account without the 
receipt. 

11,009. You think Mr. Robertson brought the 
receipt >—Yes, I think so; I would not pledge my 
word, because I have not the receipt. If there are 
no receipts, I could explain why the account was 
passed and the receipt being absent. 

11,010. Did you make any inquiries as to the 
amounts that were paid for the different committee 
rooms in regard to the first ward?—The amounts 
differ and vary in each ward. 

11,011. That is why I ask the question. Did you 
ask Robertson anything about his account ?—With 
reference to the committee rooms ? 

11,012. Yes.—TI should think most likely TI did. 

11,013. Do you remember whether it was a large 
item or not ?—I can no doubt give the conversation, 
or as near as could be, if I were to see the receipts. 

11,014. I see we have an account of the fourth 
ward. There seems to be no account for the second 
and third, in the shape of an account >—They were 
all handed by me to the sheriff. 

11,015. Perhaps the sheriff has got them. No, I 
have here the fourth ward. I must ask you as to 
that ; that was Mr. Ladell’s ward ?>—Yes, Mr. Ladell. 

11,016. There were four clerks 12. 10s. and one at 
10s, ?>—Yes. 
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11,017. 62. 10s. >—Yes. 

11,018. Messengers and night watchers, 22/. 38s. 
You say you have this list of messengers with it ?— 
That is the list. 

11,019. And you merely counted the messengers. 
Is that so >—Yes. 

11,020. How would they know. Had they any 
account to show how long the messengers were on 
for ?—In Mr. Robertscn’s instance I had, and I 
should think most likely Mr. Ladell’s, I cannot say. 
If I had the account I could tell you. Mr. Ladell 
would satisfy me that these men were employed. 

11,021. I want to know the amount of satisfaction 
you received ?—It would be utterly impossible for 
me to go to the different messengers whose names 
appeared and satisfy myself they were occupied. I 
should simply take the manager’s word that they were 
employed. 

11,022. Did you know at the time you went through 
those accounts that you were likely to be the only 
person who would audit the account at all ?—Oh dear 
no; I can explain. 

11,023. Your answer is no. Whom did you think 
would audit them besides you?—Mr. Stevens, and I 
can explain why he did not. 

11,024. We will take your explanation—He was 
exceedingly busy at that time. Last September we 
had a collision on the Great Eastern Railway, and 
there were several cases going on about the time of 
the election. 

11,025. That was the Thorpe accident >—Yes. He 
was very busy with that, with working up those cases 
for the briefs, and he simply handed this matter over 
tome. He said, “I must leave this matter to you.” 


.Learried his instructions out, or I knew exactly what 


he required of me, and I required of the managers as 
much as I believed that Mr. Stevens would require 
of them. All these gentlemen were gentlemen whose 
political character and honesty and whose business 
transactions no man could say anything against. He 
was confident he might leave them with me. 

11,026. He took your general knowledge of the 
ward managers as a sufficient guarantee >—Yes, they 
were gentlemen whom I had known for some long 
time. 

11,027. You see even Mr. Miller in your office 
gets 10/. wrong in his casting ?—Yes. 

11,028. Do not you think as a cashier he ought to 
have found that out instantly >—I did. 

11,029. You at all events added them up ?—I cast 
I saw that each account was pro- 
perly summarised or classified, and 1 went through 
the summaries of each, the columns of each; and I 
think you will find my figures in several instances. 

11,080. You had no vouchers in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term from the ward managers, 
except their list of messengers?—That is all with 
reference to the messengers. 

11,031. In some cases timed out ?>—Yes, days. 

11,082. And the committee rooms, the receipts 
from the publicans?—I had vouchers from com- 
mittee rooms, and in some cases vouchers for small 
items for their own personal disbursements, such as 
for stationery, and I had in some cases I believe a list 
of the clerks, I think that would comprise all. 

11,088. You have a list of the public-houses there, 
in the account you have in your hand, Dawson’s 
chop house, and so on >—The fourth ward. 

11,034. You have that ?—Yes. 

11,035. You knew that the fourth ward was not 
one of the largest wards in the city >—Yes, I knew 
that. 

11,086. You know something about the city of 
Norwich I suppose ?—I do. 

11,037. Did you make any comment yourself on the 
employment of, I think, four committee rooms for the 
515 voters >There are four committee rooms. 

11,038. The “ Waterloo ” we understand was taken 
simply as an advertisement. You did not say any- 
thing about that >—I had nothing whatever to do with 
the hire of these committee rooms. The ward 
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managers would hire what they thought sufficient, 
and Mr. Ladell I believe in this instance has given 
you his explanation about these committee rooms, 

11,039. Our attention was called to the large 
number there’ were to the few voters. I want to know 
whether your attention was called to it, whether it 
struck you at the time inthe same way as it struck us ? 
—So far as my knowledge of the accounts goes, I 
believe they are in accordance with what has been 
done before. 

11,040. I do not quite see what that means. Was 
your attention called to the number of public-houses, 
and did you make any remark to Mr. Ladell on the 
subject >—I did not. 

11,041. (Mr. Howard.) Did not it strike you ?— 
I cannot say that it did. 

11,042. (Mr. Goldney.) You were representing 
Mr. Tillett the candidate, the member at the time. 
Do you not think that that would have struck Mr. 
Tillett, at all events ?—I should think it would. 

11,048. Do you not think it ought to have struck 
you ?—I was content to take Mr. Ladell’s word. He 
would know about the requirements of the ward. I 
firmly believed that every place hired here as com- 
mitte? rooms were necessary. I did not go into 
the question of whether they were necessary or not. 

11,044, When you audit accounts you are generally 
hard. You generally like to know about the items put 
in, the why and the wherefore. Do not you think 
that was an item that ought to have called for a little 
explanation. There was the “ Waterloo” 18 guineas. 
Probably you did not know that that was hired for the 
sake of advertisement ?—Yes, I did. 

11,045. You knew that ?—-Because we used it for 
that purpose. 

11,046. What do the others come to in amount ?— 
The other committee rooms ? 

11,047. Yes, one at 3 guineas ?—7J, lds. 

11,048. (Mr. Howard.) Altogether ?—Yes. 

11,049. (Mr. Goldney.) For the other three ?— 
83 gumeas, 3 guineas, and 2/. 10s. 

11,050. Do not you think now that, as auditor of 
accounts, you ought to have asked some question 
about it ?—Well, Mr. Ladell has been in that ward 
before, he has always done what other people have 
considered necessary, and I did not think it right to 
contradict him, or to say that I knew better about the 
ward than he did. He knew his requirements better 
than I did. 

11,051. (Mr. Howard.) It was not a question of 
contradicting ; the idea does not seem to have got into 
your mind ?—No, it did not. f 

11,052. That is the odd. thing. It could. not have 
been so much that you did not contradict him, as that 
the idea did not occur to you >—The idea did not occur 
to me, certainly. [aq 

(Mr. Howard.) The candidate was in your hands. 
Mr. Stevens had devolved upon you the duties which 
he ought to have discharged ; probably he could not 
for certain reasons discharge them. The candidate was 
in your hands, and at your mercy, as to the amount of 
expenditure, and the reasons why expended, and 
the consequences thereof; and yet you did not seem 
io give the slightest attention. ‘That is the importance 
of it. saa Was ¥ys; 

11,053. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you really do anything 
more to any of these accounts than tot them up and 
see that the figures were correct >—That is all. Each 
of the ward managers had received their instructions 
from Mr. Stevens, and I knew that I was doing right 
or I thought that I was doing right, when I simply 
audited their accounts by carefully going through 
what they had spent. 

11,054. Really I do not want to say it in the least 
degree offensively, but you brought as much knowledge 
to bear on them as you could have done when you 
were 15 years old. baa 

(Mr. Howard.) Or as little ? 

(The Witness.) 1 daresay. od one 4 

11,055. (Mr. Goldney.) And that is the sort of 
position Mr, Tillett now finds himself in, that the 
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only scrutiny his accounts were subjected to was that 
which a person could have done at 15 years old ?—His 
wards were all left to honourable men, and they were 
strictly ordered by Mr. Stevens not to incur any more 
expenses than were really necessary, and the accounts 
were accordingly left to me. 
11,056, You checked the figures ?—I checked the 
figures. 
. 11,057. I do not want to put you in a false position 
in the least, because you must appreciate as well as J 


do that you have come into a very unpleasant position 


on the subject of these accounts >—Yes, I do. 

11,058. You do not put it any higher than that you 
checked the figures >—I checked the figures. 

11,059. You do not wish to put it any higher, that 
it is all ?—That is all. 

11,060. L will not pursue it. If you had the same 
thing to do over again ?—1l do not think I ever shall. 

11,061. Suppose Mr. Stevens does not adhere 
to his resolution of giving up the whole electioneering 
business altogether ?—I wish he had so far as 1 am 
concerned. 

11,062. Suppose he does not, and these accounts 
come in by-and-bye ?—I shall do all I can not to have 
anything to do with them. 

11,063. (Mr. Howard.) You do not like it ?—I do 
not like it, certainly not. 

11,064. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you had any ex- 
perience in celectioneering anywhere besides in 
Norwich ?—Never. 

' 11,065. At any previous election in Norwich ?— 
Well, I have been engaged under Mr. Stevens. 

11,066. ' (Mr. Howard.) In 1874 ?>—In 1874. 

11,067. The same sort of business >—With the 
exception that I did not audit any account. 

11,068. You had nothing to do with the account ? 
—I had simply the work at the central committee 
room. 

11,069. You did not go through the accounts in 
1874 in the way you did now?—No. Idrafted out 
the sheriff’s returns. 

' 11,070. Who did go through them ?—Mr. Stevens. 

11,071.: Had you any curiosity, after it was all over, 
to make any sort of analysis of the account for your 
own satisfaction ?—I drafted the accounts in the first 
instance, and all my own curiosity was satisfied, if I 
had any, but I do not think I had. 

11,072. You did not, for instance, take the number 
of messengers who were voters in the ward ?—Oh, no. 

11,073. And divide the number of people who voted 
for Mr. Tillett >—No, I did not. 

11,074. I suppose it would frighten you to be told 
that one out of every 12 voters was paid ?—-I have 
not gone through the figures. 

11,075. Without reckoning the men at the central 
committee room, and without reckoning the men we 
have here P—I have never gone through the figures. 

11,076. That result may astonish you ?—(No 
answer.) 

11,077. What do you say ?—I cannot say that it 
astonishes me. 

11,078. (Mr. Howard.) Is it so much of the regular 
course that it does not astonish you ?—No; I should 
like to see the figures worked out myself. 

(Mr. Goldney.) Take 481 without the central 
committee room, and divide by that Mr. Tillett’s 
number on the poll, 5,877. 

(Mr. Howard.) Take Mr. Commissioner Goldney’s 
figures for the hypothesis. 

11,079. (Mr. Goldney.) Supposing I have done 
that sum right, 480 we will call it for the sake of cal- 
culation, and by that divide 5,877 ?—Yes, you are right. 

11,080. So that you see one roan out of every 12 
was paid who voted for Mr. Tillett. Out of every 12 
men who voted for Mr. Tillett one was paid by Mr. 
Tillett ?--That is according to your calculation. 

11,081. Do not take my calculation, it is your cal- 
culation ?—I should like to haye the whole figures 
before me ; I am quite willing to accept your statement. 

11,082.. Were there more or less than 5,877 voters 
for Mr. Tillett ?—-I really forget the number. 
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11,088. That is the official return ?— I am quite 
content to take it. 

11,084. You do not dispute it >—No. 

11,085. Do you take Mr. Stevens’ allowance, that 
480 voters were employed without the central com- 
mittee room ?—If he says so. 

11,086. Have you any doubt about it ?—No. 

11,087. Have you any doubt about the sum you 
have done ?>—No. 

11,088. Have you any doubt that one voter out of 
every 12 who voted for Mr. Tillett was paid by Mr. 
Tillett ?—I have no doubt about that. 

11,089. Have you any idea how much that one 
voter was paid ?—I have never heard. 

(Mr. Goldney.) If you will take my figures you will 
find it is about ten shillings and tenpence. 

11,090. (Mr. Howard.) What do you think of it — 
I think it is like other places. 

11,091. What other places ?—I saw a return of how 
much was paid in other places. I do not think 
Norwich is at the top of the tree. I think it is rather 
low. I saw a parliamentary return. 

11,092. (Mr. Goldney.) This is only the item of 
messengers paid money, hard cash to the voter. The 
polling booths, &c. do not enter into it at all ?—It 
seems a large sum. 

11,093. If you had made that calculation yourself 
after having this account, should you have felt it your 
duty to have communicated it to Mr. Tillett 2—If I 
had made out the calculation perhaps I should have 
communicated the fact to Mr. Tillett. 

11,094. Do not you think it was a very important 
result to arrive at ?—I do. 

11,095. Now you have the list of messengers 
because there were a great many messengers who were 
not voters >—Yes. 

11,096. What should you think upon reckoning it. 
You may do the sum in the same way. There was 
one messenger employed by Mr. Tillett to every seven 
men who voted for him ?—You have worked it out. 

11,097, What do you think of that ?—I think if is 
a very large number to employ. 

11,098. Should you think if you were a candidate 
yourself it would be too large a number to employ ?— 
I should think so. 

11,099. You would agree with Mr. Stevens that it 
was very excessive ?—I should think so; but I do not 
know of any particular instance. I think every ward 
manager can explain why he employed so many. 

11,100. They have >—They have. 

11,101. (Mr. Howard.) And say they would do it 
over again ?—I have no doubt they would. 

11,102. (Mr. Goldney.) Those are all calculations 
without taking in the 120 ?>—Yes. 

11,103. Were the 120 actively employed ?—Yes. 

11,104, Really up to the hilt >—Up to the hilt. 

11,105. A real 3s. 6d. worth of work every day ?>— 
Yes, and some were paid more. 

11,106. Can you explain how it was that these 
circulars, which I suppose mean the voting cards, 
went out so late from the central committee room ?— 
Well, they did not go out later with regard to the 
time than at any previous election at which I have 
been engaged. I believe I got all my work done 
earlier than on former occasions. 

11,107. (Mr. Howard.) Earlier than 1874 ?—Yes. 


11,108. (Mr. Goldney.) You have heard most of 
the ward managers examined. I have seen you in 
court >—Yes. 

11,109. They all seemed to complain so much of 
the delay in the circulars coming ?—I daresay we 
should commence on the Saturday morning ; probably 
a few would commence on the Saturday morning prior 
to the election. Then the clerks would be at work 
from that time up to about ‘Tuesday ; and I believe 
in every instance all the ward managers had their 
circulars with the cards enclosed in them, and one of 
Mr. Tillett?s addresses, the cards all numbered corze- 
sponding with the number on the outside of the 
envelope, and they were all sorted. 
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11,110. Into streets?—Or first of all sorted into 
parishes, then sorted into streets, and street lists made 
in certain cases for the ward managers. 

fa 11... 0m, what cases had the ward managers street 
lists made for them ?—I believe in the second ward. 

11,112. That was Mr. Kent’s?—Yes, Mr. Kent; 
and I think the fourth ward. 

11,113. That was Mr. Bailey’s >—Yes. 

11,114. And the fifth, that was young Mr. Miller’s ? 
—That would be the lot. In Mr. Hunter’s case, the 
eighth ward, there was a mistake made by some clerks 
during my absence, or during the absence of some one 
super intending them, and the cards printed for a certain 
division were put in the wrong envelopes, so that they 
confused the whole. 

11,115. No. 12. division were put in No. 12 
envelopes ?—Exactly. 

11,116. (A>. Howard.) All the lot 2—No, I think 
about 100 or 120, or perhaps a greater portion of the 
division. 

11,117. That.is what I mean. 

(Mr. Goldncey.) How could that be. 

( The witness.) It would be carelessness. 

11,118. The cards are numbered and the division 
numbered ?—While they were being numbered they 
were put in the wrong bundles. 

11,119. Before the card was put into the envelope 
a number was put on to the card ?—Exactly. 

11,120. And the number was already on the en- 
velope ?—Certainly, 

11,121. It would’ be the greatest carelessness if a 
No.95 card was put into No. 82 envelope ?—I do not 
mean that. ‘There were ward cards for each separate 
division, and these cards were numbered according to 
the number of persons named in the register. 

11,122. Cards were ?—Cards were. This number 
should correspond with the envelope. We will take 
it, for instance, instead of saying the 13th district, 
that No. 15 district cards would be used and put into 
the 18th district envelopes. 

11,123. The register number would not be on ?— 
The register number was put on there, and then it 
would begin from the wrong bundle. 

11,124. It must have caused confusion. It takes 
some time to find where the confusion is ?—That 
perhaps is why Hunter had his later. 

11,125. What did you employ the 121 messengers 
to do ?—-I employed 60. 60 were engaged in other 
work about the committee rooms, 

11,126. (Mr. Howard.) What sort of work did the 
‘60 do ?—The committee rooms were part of the “ Old 
Swan Inn,” which has lately been. purchased for the 
Liberal Club. The place had not been occupied for 
several years, and when we first went into the com- 
mittee room we had to prepare it, and make it con- 
venient for the purposes of the election. Several of 
the messengers were employed for that. 

11,127. In cleaning the place out ?>—In cleaning the 
place out. Several were engaged in knocking down 
partitions so as to make the rooms more sonveniont, 
so that we could get from one room to another 
without going down so many stairs, and their names 
are all included in the list which I have handed in. 

11,128. You did not send out these circulars with 
street lists at all ?—Oh, no. 

11,129. Or deliver any of the circulars ?—No. 

11,130. All they did was to take them down to the 
committee rooms ?—Yes; they were doing other 
things besides. 

11,131. What was they doing ?—There are so 
many things that they could be employed upon. Com- 
munications to the different ward managers, and 
attending to the distribution of bills. 

11,182. There are eight ward managers— Yes. 

11,183. (Mr. Goldney.) That would take eight men ? 
—Yes. Then there were different committee rooms, 
and at different times the men would be sent down to 
all the different committee rooms in the different wards, 
taking bills down or bringing messages back. 

11,134. You were always obliged to have a large 
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staff at hand ?—We were obliged to have sufficient 
for our work. 

11,185. Of course you were obliged to have sufficient 
for your work. You were obliged to have a certain 
reserve if you wanted to send off men ?—On several 
occasions when I wanted messengers I had not got 
them. 

11,136. It occasionally happened so ?—Yes. 

11,137. Then you took on more ?—No, I did not. 
I simply waited until they returned. 

11,138. Did Copland keep the time of these men ? 
I believe in every case. 

11,139. Every case ?—With the exception of 20 or 
30 I knew personally. They were there always the 
time I was, and I was quite satisfied they were there. 

11,140. Now about these boards. Had you always 
used boards in the election ?—Well, I have seen boards 


used. I saw them used in 1874, and saw them in 
1875. We have not always used them, but in some 


instances we have large wards. 

11,141. Which election were most boards used in ? 
—I should think there was no difference in 1874 and 
1875. 

11,142. You had 5,000 boards in 1874 ?—I have 
never heard 5,000 named. 

11,148. How many was it ?—I should say 1,500. 

11,144. What became of those 1,500 boards ?>— 
I believe we have a lot in stock now. 

11,145. How many were made this year, 1875 ?— 

I cannot say. 

11,146. Who gave we order for the boards ?—I can 
hardly tell you that. 

11,147. Who would know what number there were 
in stock at the commencement of the election /—A 
person appointed to look after that. 

11,148. Who was the person appointed to look 
after that ?—I cannot tell you. I do not know. 

11,149. Where were they kept ?—Partly kept in 
Pitt Street at Mr. Colman’s place, the workshop; I 
am sure [ do not know where any others were kept. 

11,150. What sort of stock of boards did you begin 
the 1875 election with ?—I did not see any; I was 
occupied in superintending the clerk’s works. 

11,151. Do you think they were nearer 20 or nearer 
200 ?—I really cannot say. 

11,152. Cannot you really give us some idea between 
those two ?>—I cannot say. I have no idea. . 

11,153. You say there was a stock, and the stock 
was kept at least in two places, and one of the places 
was Colman’s ?—I do not say two places; I do not 
know of any others but Mr. Colman’s. 

11,154. (Mr. Howard.) Did anybody collect them 
after the last election and put them into stock again ? 
—I do not know. 

11,155. Have you no notion at all how the stock was 
created for the last election ?—I do not know. 

11,156. You never heard ?—I have never heard. 
“11,157. (Mr. Goldney.) How much apiece did 
you pay for the boards ?—I can tell you if you let me 
look at Mr. Gilbert’s book. 

11,158. You must know ?—I think about Is. 8d. 
apiece. 

11,159. 

11,160. 
not know. 

11,161. Framed ?—No. 

11,162. Only two pieces across the back ?—Only 
two pieces across the back. 

11,163. You think you paid Ls. 8d. for them ?—I 
think I did. , 

11,164. Who made them ?—Gilbert made a great 
many of them. 

11,165. Rix ?—Not to. my knowledge; I do not 
believe Rix made a single board in 1875, although it 
has been said here. 

11,166. Then there must have Bide a good many 
employed making the boards ?—I cannot say that; I 
have no knowledge of how many men Mr, Gilbert 
employed. 

11,167. You did not know how many there were 


What were they, deal >—Yes, deal. 
Planed one side ?—-I should think so, I do 
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in stock ?—I did not know how many there were in 
stock. 

11,168. Whether it was nearer 20 or nearer 200 ?— 
I have no knowledge af it. 

11,169. What was done after the election in the 
way of collecting the boards ?—That I cannot. say; I 
should think that would be under the control of the 
different ward managers ; but ina great many instances 
these boards were applied for and they were taken 
away. 

11,170. You know of no payment ?>—Certainly not ; 
the people were only too anxious to get them. 

11,171. They cost 1s. 8d. apiece, or something like 
that ?—They were not anxious to get them because 
they cost ls. 8d.; they simply wanted them for the 
bill they contained, the bill pasted on them. 

11,172. You do not know what has been 
towards collecting them since P--I do not know. 

11,173. Do you know if anything has been done ?— 
I know of nothing. 

11,174. Do you know if any of them except the 
very large ones haye been collected since ?—I do not 
know. 

11,175. Had you any threats of being attacked at 
the central committee room in the course of the 
election day ?—I do not know of anything. 

11,176. You were not afraid of it P——-No. 

11,177. Did you hear of any other committee room 
being attacked in the course of the election ?—I was 
down at the “ Grapes” shortly afterwards; [ met Mr. 
Stanley down at the “ Grapes.” 

11,178. Shortly after what >I met Mr. Stanley | 
was going to say; I met Mr. Stanley there, and I must 
say I did not see anything at all approaching what he 
has represented, 

11,179. In fact he seems to have taken a very blue 
view, and you a very rosy one ?>—Well, I think he has 
exaggerated it. 

11,180. Fear does sometimes make a man exag- 
gerate ?—I was passing by at the time, and he was 
there getting out of his gig. 

11,181. What took you down to the “Grapes” at 
this particular time ?—I had been through the seventh 
ward. I had followed him on to the ‘“ Whalebone,” 
Mr. Chittock’s and me, after I came round to the 
eighth ward. 

11,182. It was purely accidental ?—It was not 
accidental ; I had learnt there had been a row ; I did 
not see it, and if he did not see more than I did he 
did not see much of it. 

11,183. At all events they found themselves together 
again at the “ Robin Hood.’ Did you go ?—I was 
down at the third ward in the afternoon, but I did not 
see anything. 

11,184. You did not see anything more besides what 
you saw at the “ Grapes” ?—I did not see anything 
myself. | 

11,185. Tell us what you saw ?—I saw a few men 
standing outside the door ; they were peaceable enough ; 
I went past without any signs of any row at all. 

11,186. Had the men got any colours on them ?— 
Certainly not. 

11,187. You could not tell in the least what party 
they belonged to ?—If they had any at all they had 
Conservative cards)in their hats. 

11,188. Were they roughs ?—I should think they 
were. 

11,189. (Mr. Howard.) But peaceful men, with 
olive branches in their hats ?’—I understood that Mr. 
George Gedge was in the committee room, in a little 
back room. That was the report. 

11,190. Who is he?—A gentleman, I think, who 
represents the eighth ward in council. 

11,191. Conservative or Liberal ?— A Conserva- 
tive. 

11,192. You understood that he was there ?—I 
understood that he was there, 

11,193, At the present moment Ido not see how 
that. applies; understanding that he was there, and 
seeing these people outside the door ?—I think it is 
very likely if there had been a row at all it would ‘be 


done 
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because the Liberal voters (I do not believe they were 
roughs) would go there thinking that something was 
going on which should not be, and they would go there 
to prevent it. 

11,194. You say you saw they had Conservative 
cards in their hats ?—Yes, they had. 

11,195. There would be something going on ?—Not 
that I saw then. 

11,196. What sort of thing would the Liberal voters 
think was going on at the “ Grapes,”—a bag of gold 
on the table ?--He would think there was something 
going on wrong if Mr. Gedge was there. 

11,197. If he was at a Liberal, public-house they 
would think there was something wrong ?—Yes. 

11,198. We may as well have it out. What do you 
say f—They would infer if he was there, that there 
would be some bribery going on. 

11,199. Why ?—Because I believe he has been 
connected with it. 

11,200. Connected with bribery ?—Yes. 

11,201. When ?—In his own ward elections. 

11,202. What year ?—I cannot say. 

11,203. What year ?—Upon the last election. 

11,204. 1874 ?—I do not think he was returned in 
1874. 

11,205. In his own ward election in 1873 ?—In his 
own ward election it has been recently reported that 
he has bribed, bought a great many voters. 

11,206. In what way ?—I cannot say ; I cannot tell 
you in what way ; it has been so reported. 

11,207. Tell us Mr. Gedge’s christian name, and 
we will give him an opportunity of speakiag for him- 
self 2—It is George Gedge. 

11,208. (Mr. Goldney.) You think that Mr. Gedge 
has such a reputation in Norwich that a body of 
Liberal voters hearing that he, was in a public-house 
would gravitate towards that house >—Yes, they would 
naturally suppose there was something going on 
wrong. 

11,209. You heard there were coal scuttles full of 
silver, and bags of gold on the table >—No, I did 
not. 

11,210. Those stories were prevalent?—I heard 
that men were being put on for three days on the 
Thursday, three days pay. 

11,211. Did not you hear the rumours about the 
bags of gold?—No, I did not hear of any bags of 
gold. 

11,212. What would you suppose Mr. Gedge would 
be doing there ?—I cannot tell you. 

11,213. Putting on voters should you think ?>—I 
cannot tell you what I did think ; I did not think any- 
thing at all about it. 

11,214. What do you think ?—I do not think any- 
thing at all about it. 

11,215. There being a prevalent idea that Mr. 
Gedge’s presence was sufficient to account for an 
accumulation of Liberal voters ?—Certainly. 

11,216. Did you go because you heard that Mr. 
Gedge was there ?—I did not. 

11.217. Was that accidental? — It was not 
accidental ; 1 cannot tell who told me, but some one 
told me that there had been a little bit of a row at the 
“Grapes.” I asked where the “Grapes” was, and 
I drove past, and as I was driving past Mr. Stanley 
was getting out of a gig. 

11,218. Had you any reason to believe that there 
was any direct bribery, in the way of giving a sum of 


money down, without any pretence of employment, at - 
- the last election ?—No. 


11,219. One or two witnesses have mentioned a 
rumour that there were bags of goid lying about the 
table ?—I do not believe it. 

11,220. (Mr. Howard.) You accuse Mr. Gedge of 
that ?—I do not accuse him of anything. 

11,221. Do you not ?—Not at all. J say when the 
Liberals knew that he was ina certain place they 
would be looking after bim. 

11,222. I shall ask you to be a little more specific than 
that. I want information which | am quite sure you 
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have in your mind, and I mean, to;have it ?—You 
shall have all I know. : 

11,223. I shall not release you until your tell me 
what you know. You say that when Mr. Gedge was 
there it was a sure sign that something was going 
wrong. I want to know what you believe. Leave 
the consequences of your answer to us. We will 
protect you if you tell the truth ?—I do not remember 
that I said I knew there was something wrong. 

11,224, You said people would conclude that some- 
thing wrong was going on. What do you think it was 
likely to be ?—Perhaps colourable employment of 
messengers. 

11,225. Of which you perfectly well knew ?—I 
never heard it by that name. 

11,226. You knew that messengers were being put 
on P—Yes. 

11,227. Did you suspect: him of anything else >—No. 

11,228. No cash in hand ?—No. 

11,229. No treating >—No. 

11,230. No other form of bribery ?—I should think 
not. 

11,231. Had you reason to believe, when you went 
down there, that Mr. Gedge had-been putting on 
messengers ?—lI had heard so. 

11,232. At that election ?—At that election. 

11,238. Did you go down for that reason ?—I did 
not. 

11,234. Did you investigate the matter further >— 
I did not. I only passed the committee room. 

11,235. You said Gedge was guilty of bribery at 
his own ward municipal election ?—It was reported so. 
I cannot say further than that. 

11,236. What election was that ?>—The ‘municipal 


_ election. 


11,237. Is there any’ foundation for saying that 
Gedge had been guilty of any bribery in the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1874 and 1875?—I cannot say 
that there was any foundation. I heard it only as a 
rumour. * 

11,238. What had: been’ rumoured ?—What'I have 
been telling you. 

11,239. What ?—That Mr. Gedge was down there. 

11,240. What else >—That he was at the “ Grapes.” 

11,241. Doing what ?—Perhaps putting on mes- 
sengers. : 

11,242. Do not say perhaps. What did you hear? 
—I really cannot tell you in what form it came to me. 
I had heard that there were persons who were being 
put on colourably. 

11,243. You knew what that meant ?—TI adopt the 
word now. 5 

11,244. You knew it then >—I didnot know it'then. 

11,245. What was it called then?—The term was 
“putting on.” q 

11,246. That was the term which prevailed at. the 
election of 1874 also ?—I cannot say. 

11,247. I cannot pay you the compliment of sup- 
posing you were so innocent as that. You knew that 
there had been a corrupt system in 1874, and you 


knew the name it went by, did you not? I ask you 


for another reason, and I must have your answer. Did 
you not know in 1874 that there was a corrupt system 
which was well known at the time ?—The term applied 
to it was “putting on.” 

11,248. That you knew ?—Yes, I knew that. 

11,249. Knowing that in 1874, did you take any 
steps to prevent the putting on of the messengers 
colourably at the election of 1875 ?—I prevented, as 
far as possible, the employment of any more than I 
required at the central committee rooms. 

11,250. Did you ask the men whether they were 
voters ?>—Not in any single instance. 

11,251. Were you told not to do so ?—I was. _ 

11,252. Did you exercise any judgment upon it?— 
When I say I was told not, I should think Mr, Stevens 
would tell me not to employ voters. 

11,253. I cannot take that for an answer. Did Mr. 
Stevens tell you, or not ?—I do not know. 

11,254. At all events you did not ask ?—I did not. 

11,255. I ask you, and J expect you to give mea 
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straightforward answer, did you not purposely abstain 
from asking ?—I did not. 2 

11,256. Do you mean to say that ?—I do mean to say 
that. Many of the parties employed were young men 
and boys. 

11,257. I know the number you employed; did you 
not believe that, in the employment of a large number 
of messengers of that class, you would be sure to catch 
a large number of voters for your candidate ?—I did 
not employ any voters. 

11,258. There was a large number at the central 
committee rooms ?—I did not engage them all. 

11,259. You engaged a large number ?—I engaged 
a large number. 

11,260. I ask you, as a gentleman in that box, did 
you not abstain from asking them whether they were 
voters, and was not your intention out of the lot to 
catch a considerable number of voters ?—I had not 
that intention. ge Of. 5 

11,261. Had you formed no notion that that would 
be likely to be the result of it?—I had formed no 
notion. I employed those I knew to be Liberals. I 
did not understand whether they were voters or not. 

11,262. Did you suppose the majority of them to be 
voters ?——I should say not, because the majority of 
them would be under age. . 

11,263. I have no doubt you had some.’ Do you not 
believe that many of the persons employed, and paid, 
were voters ?>—I could not, because a great many were 
under age. 

11,264. Did you not believe that many were voters, 
and that you were catching their votes ?—I had no idea 
how many of them were employed. - 

11,265. Did you believe that any of them were 
voters, and that you were getting their votes ?—] 
knew one or two were. 

11,266. Did you not know more than one or tyvo ? 
—Not as voters. 
11,267. That they were old friends ?—Some of 
them. ; 

11,268. You knew them in 1874, and ‘engaged 
several of them. Give mea frank answer ?—I did not 
know above one third of the lot. 

11,269. Give me a frank answer. Did you not 
know that many of them were voters, when you en- 
gaged them ?—] did not. ' 

11,270. Did you suspeet it ?—I did not even suspect 
it. I knew different. , hAoel 

11,271. What did you know different ?—I knew that 
they could not be voters because they “were under 
age. 
11,272. Do not go off on the under age. I am’ not 

talking of them ?—I am speaking of the men I put on. 

11,273. So am I, and you know it. JI confine my 
attention to the number of men whom you engaged for 
the purpose of the election. I give you the fullest 
credit for those you did not engage ; but of those you 
did engage, did you not know that many were voters ? 
—TI could not personally know’ that.” Ske 
11,274. Did you >I did not come to any eonclu- 
sion. I did not ask the question. Mle 

11,275. Did you not believe it >—I never thought 
of it. i 

11,276. Did you not ?>—I never even thought of it. 

11,277. Do you really mean that ?—TI did not think 
when a man came up to me and asked me to employ 
him that he was a voter. : 

11,278. You did not think one way or the other ?— 
Certainly not. wa ig 

11,279. Does that strike you as curious now ?—I 
had no intention of employing a voter if I could get 
others. SS eee 

11,280. You knew all about the 1874 corruption, 
and you tell me that you went down to the * Grapes” 
because you had heard that Gedge was putting on 
messengers, and yet you tell me that when you 
engaged a man you did not think of it one way or the 
other ?—TI did not think of it, and if you look at my 
book you will find five or six. I cannot tell you what 
men were voters, and I had no intention of giving 
them employment. — . ate tae 
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- 11,281. Do you go the length of saying that it did 
not occur to you to ask whether they were voters or 
not ?—It did not. 

11,282. Not in the least >—Not in the least. 

11,283. Did you ever have any chat with Mr. 
Stevens about it to this effect: “1 shall have to 
“ engage messengers, and we ought not to forget that at 
“ the election of 1874 there was a corrupt practice. 
“ What am I to do?” Did you say something of 
that sort ?>—When Mr. Stevens gave me instructions ? 

11,284. You were his principal clerk >—When Mr. 
Stevens gave me instructions he probably said, so far 
as I remember, “ Kngage all that are necessary, and 
do not engage a single man more than you want.” 


11,285. Do you think you abided by those instruc-- 


tions ?—I do distinctly ; 1 say it too. 

11,286. I ask you to tell me, a little more parti- 
cularly, what was the work these men had to do at 
the central committee rooms. They did not deliver 
circulars >—No. 

11,287. That part of the business was disposed of 
by the ward managers ?—But I was more connected 
with the clerks than with the messengers. 

11,288. You knew all about the messengers. You 
say that 60 of them had some sort of work to do about 
the committee rooms ?—Not 60, I think. 

11,289. You said so ?—I do not think I said 60 
were engaged about the work of the committee 
rooms. 

11,290. You said so. How many do you think 
were engaged on that ?—Probably 30. 

11,291. Do you really mean to say that at these 
committee rooms you required 380 men to perform these 
little ordinary duties of attending the rooms and 
taking down partitions ?—Under the circumstances. 

11,292. You required them to do that only ?—I did 
not say they were to do certain work. If they were 
required for anything else they did it. 

11,293. You must give me a little more information 
about this. I take your figures for the sake of working 
it out.’ You say 80 were employed (I do not under- 
stand how) in sweeping out the place and taking 
down partitions. Assuming that, now go on and 
dispose of the rest. What were the others doing. 
You had not to send them out to deliver circulars ? 
—No. - 

11,294. Tell me what they did?—They would be 
there to go any errand that might be required. 

11,295. How many did you want to do that ?— 
There were lots of letters written to the ward 
managers. 

11,296, I will allow you a dozen for that. That is 
very handsome, is it not?—I do not know. There 
were not more than were required and were engaged 
on it. 

11,297. If I give you a dozen, that will be very 
handsome ?—There were others in the bill depart- 
ment. 

11,298. What was that >—Having control and care 
of the bills. _ 

11,299. Handing out posters and bills >—Yes. 

11,300. I will give you half a dozen for that; will 
that satisfy you? You have a lot to account for, and 
I want to enable you to do it >—I was engaged more 
with the clerks, and I cannot judge of the 
messengers. 

11,301. If you say you were not engaged with the 
messengers at all and cannot answer | will not ask you. 
T understand you to affect to account for it; but you 
have not accounted for it to my satisfaction. I have 
given you 30 men to do the work of the central com- 
mittee rooms, sweeping them out, cleaning the windows 
(though, probably, you did not care much about that), 
‘and taking down a partition or two. I give you 30 
men, and I give you a dozen to run with messages to 
the ward managers; I give you halfa dozen for handing 
out some bills for posting. Now, you have a lot to 
account for; let’ there be no mistake about what I 
mean. Jam implymg by my. question that it was a 
most extravagant employment of messengers, and I 
wish to give you an opportunity of accounting for 
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them ?—'There was a lot of work to ds, but I cannot 
tell you what it was. 

11,302. I cannot tell you. This is really a serious 
matter, and I think you ought to account for it, if you 
can ?—There were some men engaged in protecting 
our committee rooms. 

11,808. I will give you a dozen stout fellows for 
that ; you have*a lot -to account for then ?—I cannot 
account for any more. 

11,304. Now I ask you, as I have asked other 
persons on the opposite side, whether many of these 
messengers were not put on at the central committee 


. rooms, colourably, for the purpose of influencing the 


election ?—I put no one on. 

11,305. I do not say you personally, but your party ? 
—I put on no man. 

11,306. IT absolve you from it; but I ask you 
whether that is not your belief, as a gentleman upon 
your oath ?—I believe that a great many men were 
necessary. 

11,307. Were not a great many unnecessary who 
were employed at the central committee rooms ?—I do 
not know of it. 

11,308. What do you believe ?—I cannot tell you 
what these different men were engaged upon. 

11,309. What do you believe? You were engaged 
on the election of 1874, and you had assisted in the 
election of 1875, and were there. Do not be afraid of 
giving us a frank answer. No one ought to feel 
annoyed with you for telling us what you are obliged 
to tell us ?>—Some of those men were employed. 

11,310. I ask you whether a great many of them 
were not unnecessary ?>—A great many of these men 
were there for the purpose of protecting us and pro-~ 
tecting our committee room. 

11,311. I have behaved bountifully towards you, 
and have given you a full handful. What do you say 
to the rest? J have asked the question frankly, and { 
must-have an answer ?—I do not know of any men 
being put on to get their votes. me 

11,812. Do you believe that a iarge number of men 
were put on unnecessarily ?—I saw no men at any 
time standing about, doing nothing. 

11,3138. Do you believe that there were any 
men there who were really unnecessary for the pur- 
pose of the election?—I can only say as far as I 
know. 

11,314. So far as you personally know ?—I saw no 
men standing about. 

11,315. Give me your belief. You are bound to 
give me that in this inquiry ?—I cannot tell you more 
than I know. 

11,316. Yes, you must. You must tell me what you 
believe. This is not ‘a nisi prius court, and we are 
not bound by the ordinary rules of evidence. I ask 
you, as having had the means of informing yourself, 
what is your belief >—I cannot tell you. 

11,817. You must. I am sorry to press you.—I 
cannot say that I believe there were more men em- 
ployed than were necessary, simply because I know 
different. 

11,318. Will you take upon yourself to swear to 
your belief that the whole of the men at the central 
committee rooms were really, bona fide, honestly 
necessary to do the work of the election ?—I will 
swear that every one I employed was engaged. 

11,319. Will you swear to your belief ?—Every one 
I employed was engaged. 

11,320. Will you swear that, to your belief, every 
man who was employed there as messenger was bona 
fide necessary for the purpose of the work of the 
election ?—I will swear that. 

11,321. You have reflected, have you, upon your 
answer ?—I have reflected. 

11,322. I want you to give me your view of the 
question ; do you not think that a large number of 
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those employed were unnecessary ?—I swear I ‘believe 


that every man employed there was necessary. 


11,323. Do you swear that every man was employed 
who was put on ?—Every man I saw was employed. 
I cannot speak to the messengers in general. 
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11,324. Have you not a belief that they were not 
employed ?—I do not know of a single instance of my 
own knowledge. 

11,825. Do you not believe, in your own heart, that 
a great number of the men were not really employed ? 
—It is a hard question for you to ask me. Iwas 
engaged with the clerks, and all the messengers I saw 
were fully employed. 

11,826. You say it is a hard question. Think a 
moment. Mr. Stevens says that the duty devolved 
chiefly on Mr. Gee ?—And Mr. Copland. 

11,327. You are the principal, and you tell us that 
Mr. Stevens himself was so much engaged with the 
Great Eastern cases that he could not look to it. [ 
ask you (as having had the chief official position) your 
knowledge and belief, and you must tell me. I am not 
going to allow people to escape in that way ; I want 
your belief ?—I believe every man we employed there 
was engaged and was necessary. 

11,328. Is it your belief that every man who was 
there was employed in the proper sense of the term ? 
—So far as my knowledge extends. 

11,329. I should think your knowledge extends over 
the whole of the election, and that you had every 
opportunity of observing ?—I was engaged with clerks 
and could not be always with the messengers. 

11,330. Do you say that they were or were not 
improperly employed, or are you in doubt about it P— 
I did not see any men standing idle. Ail the men I 
saw were engaged. 

11,331. At what ?—Doing different things, taking 
out cards and bills. 

11,832. If your observation was not complete, tell 
me so ?—I have no wish to conceal anything, but I do 
not wish to be asked to state everything I cannot 
swear to. 

11,333. I want your belief ?—As far as I saw every 
man who was engaged was employed. 

11,334. I will dismiss you with this question. Do 
you mean to say, upon your oath, that you believed at 
the time that so many messengers were really honestly 
necessary for the work of the central committee room ? 
—All the men I saw there I considered necessary. 

11,385. The Commissioners have no desire to press 
anyone, but when they are made to press they must 
press very hard, and they mean to do it ?—I cannot 
give any other reason. 

11,336. Do you wish it to go forth to your fellow 
townsmen, that you believe that 120 messengers were 
really honestly necessary for the purpose of conducting 
the business of the central committee room ?—lI never 
had the employment of messengers. 

11,337. Then you would rather not swear it ?—I 
would rather not swear it. 

11,338. Are you a voter ?—I am. 

11,839. Did you vote—I do not ask which way ?—I 
voted. ; 

11,340. Did you receive any remuneration for your 
services ?—I have not received any, and I do not intend 
to charge, and do not expect anything. 

11,841. I ask you that question in your own 
interest >—I gave my services, as did all the managers, 
and should give them again if necessary. 

11,842. Do you think that you will give them 
again under similar circumstances ?—I shall not give 
my services, but I shall give my vote. I will never 
give my services again, and I shall never be employed 
again. 

11,343. As I think that an opinion would be well 
formed by you, I should be glad to have it. Do you 
think that elections in future will be conducted free 
from those corrupt influences ?—You have heard so 
many opinions that mine is worth nothing. 

11,344. I would rather have yours. I want to 
know what you believe ?—I have never thought about 
the matter. 

11,345. Then I am sure I will not ask you for your 
opinion, because I do not think it would be worth 
having ?—I have not thought it over. 

11,346. Will you mark off the list of voters in your 
book ?—They are marked off. ; 
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11,847. (Mr. Goldney.) Add them up and let us 
know the number ?—I will do so. 

11,348. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know whether, 
when you paid the accounts of the election, you in- 
quired of any of the ward managers whether they had 
hired sham committee rooms ?—I trusted them and 
went through the figures. 

11,349. You thought they were honourable men ?— 
i did ; they were all specially picked men, and men I 
knew my superiors could trust. 

11,850. Do you know who were the chief assis- 
tants of those ward managers ?—No. 

11,351. I suppose they had some, one man in each 
case ?—I do not know ; there were gentlemen always 
anxious and glad to give assistance. 

11,352. You had heard, from time to time, at 
Norwich, that there had been a practice more or less of 
hiring sham committee rooms ?—I never heard that 
sham committee rooms were employed until I heard it 
here from one of the witnesses. 

11,353. Not at the election of 1874 2—I never heard 
it and I never knew it. I know that onr committee 
rooms were occupied. : 

11,854. I will give you an opportunity of stating, 
now, anything that you know against your opponents 
or against yourselves, so that we may inquire into it 
if necessary. Is there anything that you would like 
to tell us >—Not on behalf of the Liberals. 

11,355. Do you suspect the Conservatives of any 
wrongdoing different from the colourable employment ? 
—No, I do not know anything else, only the things 


which have come out here. 


11,856. Do you know anything that we ought to 
inquire into upon the Liberal side, because this is an 
important inquiry ?—I do not know of anything. 

11,3857. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you consider that there 
was an excessive employment of messengers on your 
part at all ?—I should think not. 

11,858. You think that one messenger to 16 voters 
is proper ?—It seems a large number. 

11,859. It is all over the city ?—It seems a large 
number. 

11,360. You donot think it is excessive for all that ? 
—TI can hardly think it is. 

11,861. How many should you say would be an 
excessive number?—I have no opinion upon the 
subject. : 

11,362. Would you consider one in every 14 an 
excessive number ?—If you take the messengers in 
the way you take thein it looks a large number. 

11,363. Where would you draw the line for an 
excessive number ?—The circumstances vary in every 
ward. 

11,364. I am taking the average all over the city ? 
—It seems a large number, that is all I can say.’ 

11,865. Mr. Stevens says it is very excessive, but 
you do not agree with him. Where would you draw 
the line? Should you say one in every 10 would be 
an excessive number ?—I should think so. 

11,366. One in every 11 ?—If Mr. Stevens say it is 
excessive, I should think he is better able to form an 
opinion than I am. 

11,367. You think one to every 10 or 11 excessive ? 
—TI should think so. 

1J,368. Not one in every 16 ?—I think I should 
say that. 

11,869. That is not excessive >—That it was exces- 
sive. It seems excessive on the face of it. 

11,370. There is no dispute about the number of 
870 plus 40, which allows one messenger to every 15 
voters ?>—It seems a large number. 

11,371. Have you any doubt that it is very exces- 
sive ?—It does seem very excessive. 

11,372. Have you any doubt it is very excessive ?— 
It looks like it. 

11,373. (Mr. Howard.) It is more than “ seems,” is 
it not —It looks like it. aay 

11,374. (Mr. Goldney.) If you doubt my figures 
you can do the sum yourself... You understand I am 
talking of one side only. It is not one to every 15 
altogether employed by both parties, but one to every 
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15 employed by one party alone ?—I thought you 
meant by the two parties. 

- 11,375. No, by the Liberal party only, one in 15? 
—TI should think the Conservatives employed a great 
many more than that. 

11,376. No doubt of it. We have the figures. You 
employed one in every 15 ?—It seems a large number 
to employ. 

11,377. (Mr. Howard.) We have had before us all, 
or nearly all, the ward managers ?—Yes. 

11,378. You are aware that they have been ques- 
tioned by the Commissioners with reference to the 
employment of messengers by their party ?—Yes. 

11,379. And they have, I believe, with one voice 
practically said that the messengers they employed 
were necessary to do the work of the election >—Yes. 

11,380. The arithmetic put before you is the result of 
all that, that the ward managers on the Liberal side 
tell us, with one voice, they did not employ a man 
who was not necessary ?—L believe not. 

11,881. You adopt, on the same basis, the sugges- 
tion made to you that one in 15 seems a large number ? 
—It seems a large number. 

11,382. So that you and the ward managers are at 
variance with Mr. Stevens ?—In each case there are 
explanatory circumstances. 

11,383. (Mr. Goldney.) It applies to the whole 
city >It seems a large number as it is put to me. 

11,884. Look at the figures ?—I take your figures as 
correct. 

11,385. (Mr. Howard.) And all the ward managers 
tell us that the result is the same. They all come and 
say it was all right, and that there was no excess ?— 
They explained what they had to do. 

11,886. You see, in the result, what an enormous 
proportion of messengers there were ?—We look at 
it in a different way; in the one case where the men 
are all employed, and in the other we look at it in the 
abstract. ; 

11,387. (Mr. Goldney.) Is not that the right way 
to look at it >—For your purpose no doubt itis. ——- 

11,388. (Mr. Howard.) Think it over. It is a 
curious sort of problem to work out, but not a difficult 
one ?>—It seems a very large number. 

11,389. You have been asked about this, and you 
have been asked in the presence of gentlemen who 
will follow you, and who will have an opportunity of 
reflecting before they answer similar questions ?—I 
have given you the best answers I could. 

11,390. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you see a great many 
boards used ?—Yes. ’ 

11,391. Is there the slightest reason for supposing 
that any of the persons who exhibited those boards 
were paid for it ?—I do not believe that in one in- 
stance a man has been. paid for exhibiting a board; 
people were only too anxious to get a board to exhibit. 

11,392. You have seen all the accounts ?—I have. 

11,393. Is there any item in the accounts of 
payment for exhibiting a board ?—Certainly not. 

11,394. What do you understand by a sham com- 
mittee room 2—It has been explained here to be a 
room engaged for the purpose of securing a Liberal 
vote, or for the purpose of engaging men. 

11,395. In your judgment is there the slightest 
pretence for making that suggestion against the 
Liberal party?—I do not believe in one single 
instance. I believe that every room that was taken 
was bona fide employed as such. 

11,396. Is any entry to be found in the accounts 
of payment for committee rooms for any other purpose 
than for the purpose of the election ?—There is not. 

11,397. (Mr. Howard.) It is not likely to appear 
in the accounts under the head of “ sham committee 
rooms ”?—Nor under any other head, it would not be 
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11,401. (Mr. Howard.) There are payments made 
under the head of “‘ committee rooms ”?—Just so. 

11,402. The question of whether they were neces- 
sary you do not form any opinion upon ?—No. 

11,403. You trust to the ward managers ?—Yes, 
and I should believe them in preference to the gentle- 
men who have made statements from this box. 

11,404. (Mr. M*‘Mahon.) You have no reason to 
believe that they were other than genuine committee 
rooms ?—Certainly not. 

11,405. Did you go through the accounts, so as to 
be able to tell us the number of messengers employed 
by the Liberal party ?—I think something over 800. 

11,406. As appearing by the accounts ?—As ap- 
pearing by the accounts. 

11,407. Lists of which have been handed in ?—Yes. 

11,408. Is there any reason to snppose that any 
other persons were appointed besides those contained 
in the list which has been handed in, of 780 ?—I 
know of 40 by Cullyer. 

11,409. Is that all P—Yes. 

11,410. How was that discovered ?—I cannot tell 
you. I simply learnt it in this court. 

11,411. What was Cullyer ?—I can hardly tell 
you what he was. 

11,412. Where was he employed ?—I do not know 
the commission he had. I do not know who employed 
him, or anything about him. He was in the eighth ward. 

11,418. Do you know his christian name ?—l1 
believe it is William. ; 

11,414. Was not Mr. Stevens constantly at the 
central committee rooms ?—He was. 

11,415. He had as good an opportunity as you had 
of seeing the messengers employed ?—I should think 
he had. 

11,416. If, in his judgment, there had been any 
excessive number of messengers employed be could 
have immediately ordered their dismissal ?—Yes, and 
he would have done so. 

11,417. Would it have been his duty to do so?— 
Certainly. 

11,418. He said not a word against the number 
employed ?—Certainly not, because he saw that they 
were employed; and his instructions were, not to 
employ a man more than was necessary. 

11,419. You believe that all who were so employed 
were necessary to do the work ?—I do. 

11,420. How many did you employ for the purpose 
of protecting the committee room ?—They were not 
specially retained for that. 

11,421. Did Mr. Stevens speak to you on the 
subject of the number of messengers you employed ?— 
No, he did not, 

11,422. He made no comment upon it ?—Not a bit. 

11,423. Had you the same number of messengers 
from the beginning to the end ?—I do not know that. 
I should think the payments would show that. 

11,424, Which party should you say commenced 
the messenger trick P—I should say the Conservatives. 
They have admitted employing them on the Saturday. 
None of our people admit employing them before the 
Monday. 

11,425. (Mr. Howard.) Your people do not admit 
employing them at all for a colourable purpose ?—I 
think that is right. 

11,426. Mr. Stevens admits that there was an 
excessive, if not an extravagant, employment of voters. 
The ward managers say it was all perfectly pure and 
straightforward. You do not say that the Conserva- 
tives began on the Saturday, and that you began on 
the Monday. You say you did not imitate their 
example at all. 

(Mr. Goldney.) Who are Cropp and others, 137. 10s. ? 

11,426a. 1 do not remember. I should think that 
is a payment made by me under Mr. Stevens’s direc- 
tions. 1 should think it would be for protecting 
St. Andrew’s Hall. 

11,427. Were not the police capable of doing that ? 
—-I should think not. 

11,428. Why not ?—I do not know. 

11,429. (Mr. Howard.) IT suppose they were not 
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up to it >—We hada small number of men down there 
to protect the entrance and to quell any disturbance 
that might arise. 

11,480. (Mr. Goldney.) Who is Cropp ?—He is a 
corporal. 

11,431. What is he ?>—A volunteer. 

11,432. He is in the volunteers ?>—Yes. 

11,433. Why should he be more efficient than the 
chief constable >—I should think he would be employed 
in protecting the carriages, and in protecting our 
people at St. Andrew’s Hall. 

11,434. Your people seem to have wanted a great 
deal of protecting >—Not so much as the other side. 
When Colonel Wilkinson came into Norwich he had a 
great many more men to protect him, with a well- 
known leader sitting on his box, 

11,485. You had some to protect you under the 
command of Cropp ?—Yes. 

11,436. I see against his name the word ‘ meeting.” 
Were they all at St. Andrew’s Hall ?—I can hardly 
tell you that ; it was for services rendered. 

11,437. Military services ?—If you like to call them 
SO. 

11,438. Did he appear in uniform ?—I should think 
not. : 

11,439. 138é. 10s. is what he charged for being in 
command of a detachment >—Yes. ; 

11,440. (Mr, Howard.) Did you see anything of 
Mr. Womersley, jun, ?—I did not. 

11,441. (Mr. Goldney.) Is he a volunteer ?—-I 
should think he is. 

11,442. I see an item, W.S. Gilbert, 10/. Is that 
the man who made the boards ?—Yes, that would be 


_ the man. 


11,448. I see different sums to Copland. What 
would, they be for?—-Payments to messengers under 
his command at the central committee rooms. 

11,444, “ Mounting card-boards ”—what is that >— 
That was a payment to a young man who worked on 
the Sunday. 

11,445. Mounting what >—Mounting 
on card-board. 

11,446. Who broke the windows ?—lI should think 
the Conservatives did, and we had to pay for them, 

11,447. Mr. Cullyer seems to have hada payment 
on account >—Yes. 

[The proceedings were adjourned for a short time. ] 

11,448. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You said that, Copland 
was here ?—Yes, he was at the time; I do not see 
him now. 

11,449, Did he assist you. in selecting the men ?— 
He did as far as he was asked. 

11,450. He selected some men ?—He did. 

11,451. He assisted you in selecting some of, the 
messengers ?—He did. 

11,452. And he assisted in the work of the central 
committee rooms all through ?—Yes, he had the disposal 
of the messengers and the finding of them work, and 
the seeing that they did their work. 

11,458. And he interfered with messengers much 
more than you ?—Decidedly ; I was more connected 
with the clerks and the clerks’ work. 

11,454. According to your remembrance were any 
roughs employed by the Liberals ?—With the excep- 
tion of, if you like to call them roughs, the roughs 
employed in connexion with Corporal Crop. Corporal 
Crop and others were engaged to protect our meeting 
at St. Andrew’s Hall, if you can call them roughs ; 
they were perhaps Liberal voters. 

11,455. I have not. the honour of the acquaintance 
of any of them. Were they roughs?—They were 
engaged to protect us, and persons engaged to protect 
us at that time would be called roughs. 

11,456. They would be called roughs by the other 
side ?—Yes, they would, 

11,457. Mr. Womersley ;, would he be ealled a 
rough ?—I believe the statements with regard to him 
are grossly exaggerated, I did not see him, and I 
should think he would not be called a rough. 

11,458. You have heard it suggested that there was 
a delay at the central committee rooms in supplying 
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circulars in order to afford an excuse for employing 
more messengers on the Tuesday or the Wednesday ? 
—Yes; I heard it suggested, but that I deny. 

11,459. There is no foundation for that suggestion ? 
—Not the slightest. I got over my work as rapidly 
as possible, and I was complimented by some persons 
for getting it done so quickly. 

11,460. And you were as early as you had been on 
any former election ?—Yes, in fact,earlier in the point 
of number of days. _ ban! 

11,461. If there was any delay it was not for such 
an unwarrantable object >—There was no delay what- 
ever. 

11,462. (Mr. Howard.) Everything was done 
quickly ?—Everything I did and had to do with was 
done quickly. ‘ 

11,463. And it took so many clerks and 120 mes- 
sengers to do it quickly ?—I know nothing of that. 

11,464. I gave you the opportunity when you were 
in the court before, of considering an answer which 
you gave to Mr. Commissioner Goldney. I will read 
you now the shorthandwriter’s notes: “(@Q.) What 
“did you employ the 120 messengers to do ? (A.) 
I employed 60; 60 were engaged in other work 
about the committee rooms. (Mr. Howard.) What 
“ sort of work did the 60 do? (4.) The com- 
mittee rooms were part of the ‘Old Swan’ Inn; it 
“ has been lately purchased for the Liberal Club.” 
When I myself examined you, you altered the 60 to 
30. Were you under a misapprehension when you 
answered Mr. Goldney ?—I made a mistake. I have 
been looking over the book to find out the certain 
number of voters. There are payments made to men 
here who were not messengers at all; as, for instance, 
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. take Crop. He was included in my estimate of 60. 


11,465. All I care to know at present is that you 
were wrong in suggesting that 60 were employed 
about the committee room ?—Yes, decidedly. 

11,466. It was 30 ?—As you put it. 

11,467. I wish you to quite understand me. When 
Mr. Commissioner Goldney examined you you said 


there were 130 messengers, and you were asked what. 


you employed them at, and your answer was in these 
terms, “ I employed 60; 60 were employed in other 
work about the committee rooms.” When I examined 
you after that, yousaid that you thought there were 30. 
It struck me as an enormous number, 60 ?—Of course 
it is absurd to think there were 60 about the committee 
room. 

11,468. You said so, whether absurd or not. I 
really know not nor care. I give you the opportunity 
of altering it if it is a mistake P—I do alter it; I 
never intended to say it. 

11,469. As you have altered it to 30, there remain 
90 to account for. Do you wish any other opportunity 
to be given you to account for the employment of 90 

ersons?—All I know is I employed as many as I 
wanted, and those I did not want Mr. Copland em- 
ployed. 

11,470. You cannot say the Commissioners have not 
given you the opportunity of explaining ?—I cannot 
explain anything more than I have done. 

11,471. (Mr. Goldney.) How many of those in 
your book are voters?—Of the names down here 
there are 22 voters. 

11,472. How many non-voters? — The rest of 
course. 

11,473. AJl the rest >—Yes. a 

11,474. You have got 60 names there r—There are 
60 appearing here. 

11,475. There are 22 voters and 88 non-voters ?— 
No. : 

11,476. That is under the head of messengers r— 
Yes. 

11,477. You have not included any clerks >—No. 

11,478.° Nor Corporal Cropp ?—Corporal Cropp is 
included inthe messengers. 

11,479. Who put on the other 60 >—" 
on by Copland, as I said before. 9) 9) 

11,480. Under whose orders?—I should think 
under Mr. Stevens’s orders. dns ; 
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11,481. Who has got their names?—They are 
handed in by the clerks. 

11,482. Perhaps you willbe able to make out-a list 
of them, stating what number were voters ?—I cannot 
say ; I say nothing. 

11,483. Mr. Stevens has given us a complete 
analysis of all those employed. They come to 749 
employed at the different wardrooms. We have now 
got 120 at the central room: As regards 60 of those, 
you say 22 were voters and 38 were non-voters. As 
regards the other 60, I want. to know what proportion 
they bore >—I cannot say; | must beg to refer you 
to Copland. 

11,484. Can you find out, if you have the oppor- 
tunity given you?—I do not know that I know at 
single man on his list. 

11,485. You must try and give us the amount of 
money spent at the central committee room on mes- 
sengers ?—I should think about 100/., it may be a 
little more and it may be a little less. 

11,486. You think, if I take it at 100/, I should 
not be doing you any injustice P—I should not like to 
be bound either way. 

11,487. I want you to give me a number which I 
shall not afterwards be told is grossly unfair. You 
say about 100/. ?—I think about that. 

11,488. You say Corporal Cropp’s account appears 
under the item of messengers ?—There was no account 
rendered. 

11,489. There is 13/. 10s.’—The amount paid to 
Corporal Cropp is paid under the head of mes- 
sengers. 

11,490. You included that in your messengers’ 
account ?>—Yes. 

11,491. You do not know how many he employed ? ? 
—I do not, . 

11,492. In fact the 131. 10s.:only counts as one 
man in counting the list of messengers ?—Exactly. 

11,493. The list of messengers “mnust be ‘still more 
largely increased, must it not >It would be iner eased, 

11,494. It must be r—Of course 13/. 10s. would 


- never be paid to Corporal Cropp for his own services. 


I understood that. 

11,495. You have only reckoned Corporal Cropp as 
one messenger ?—Yes. 

11,496. How many messengers or watchers or 
Croppers” were there ?—I cannot tell you. 

11,497. How many could you get for 132. 10s. ?—I 
cannot tell; I never employed a man in that capacity. 

11,498, (Mr. Howard.) Where is Cropp ?—tI. do 
not know. 

11,499. We can get at him ?—Yes. 

11,500. He is in this city ?—Yes. 

11,501. (Mr. Goldney.) What part of the city does 
he live him ?—I cannot tell, he used to live in Lower 
Gold Lane. 

11,502. (Mr. Howard.) Did you not know that 
13/. 10s. represented messengers ?>—I simply paid that 
132. 10s, to him on Mr. Stevens’s order. 

11,508. You entered it to him ?—It appears to him. 

11,504. It does not appear in the sheriff's account. 
The 13/. 10s. appears there as paid to a messenger. 

11,504a. Nor are the others included in the 120. 
It is the 120 plus the Cropps ?—They would be em- 
ployed outside. | 

11,505. Still, whoever they were, they counted one 
apiece ?—TI cannot tell you. 

11,506. (Mr. Goldney.) How many men he had 
you do not know ?—He had sufficient no doubt to 
guard us. 

11,507. First of all sheds is Corporal Cropp turns 
up at the last moment with 13/. 10s. worth of men. 
Then there is Mr. Culyer turns up with 40 men. Is 
there anybody else turned up with any messengers, or 
likely to turn up ?—TI should think not. 

11,508. Can not you think of any publican who 
had two or three others >—No, I cannot. 

11,509. Do you think if you were to try you 
think of : any more ?—I do not think anything 
it; I know I cannot. 
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11,510. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think Mr. Culyer 
can tell us anything ?>—I cannot form any idea what 
Culyer can tell you. 

11,511. (Mr. Goldney.) You do not know of any 
out Heigham way ?—Not a single one. I simply paid 
this amount without seeing any accounts. 

11,512. We have also the list of messengers. They 
say there was not one messenger or watcher or bill 
poster too many employed. You say there was not 
yourself. We have 120 already without Mr. Cropp’s 
brigade. 

(Mr. Howard.) If everybody comes before us and 
says, “I only did what I was told,” what is it all to 
end in? 

(The witness.) I have not said so. 

11,513. You said you acted on instructions; Mr. 
Stevens says he gave instructions, you say you acted 
upon them, and so it goes on?—In this particular 
instance Mr. Stevens told me to pay so much money, 
without asking why or wherefore. 

11,514. Do you not think you ought to have asked ? 
—Asked my master ? 

11,515. No, asked Cropp ?—I was content to pay 
what Mr. Stevens told me to pay. 

11,516. Mr. Stevens relied on you as his cashier >— 
I paid him at Mr. Stevens’s instance. 

11,517. Mr. Stevens employed you as his cashier ; 
why did you not, when Cropp turned up for as large 
asumas 13/. 10s., ask “ Why this — be for you”? 
—I knew what it meant. 

11,518. What ?—I knew it was for protecting our 
meetings at St. Andrew’s Hall. 

11,519. You knew it included several messengers ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

11,520. Why not deal frankly with us, and tell us, 
“ Tn addition to the list of messengers you have got, I 
“ ought to tell you we had so many under Corporal 
“ Cropp ”?—I really did not think I had to do so until 
Mr. Goldney drew my attention to it. 

11,521. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you any complaint 
to make against the police ?—None whatever. 

11,522. You do not think they are efficient >—I did 
not attend any meetings, and I cannot say. 

11,523. Possibly, as you applied to Corporal Cropp 
of the volunteers, the inference to be drawn is that 
the number of the police is not sufficient ?—I ean tell 
you that men are employed on both sides for that 
purpose, and as I said before I saw several men with 
Colonel Wilkinson’s carriage, as it came from the 
station. 

11,524. Highty we have heard at least ?—I cannot 
say the number. There was a large number of them. 

11,525. You saw them yourself ?—I saw them 
myself. 

11,526, There were at least 80?—I cannot say 
about the number. 

11,527. Do you consider that a necessary employ- 
ment in Norwich ?—I should thiuk not, if both parties 
were to make up their minds. 

11,528. There is one item that might be reduced ? 
—Yes. 

11,529. (Mr. Howard.) It ought to be left to the 
police ?—Yes. 

11,580. The employment of messengers instead of 
using the police, has been for the sake of employing 
persons who haye votes ?—I do not say that. 

11,531. Do you not believe it >—I do not believe it. 

ts 532. Give me an intelligible reason why they 
are employed 2—T believe most of the men employed 
with Cropp were not voters. 

11,533. I am speaking of the system of employing 
persons instead of the police. The police are the 
proper ordinary guardians of your peace and liberties 
in the city. Why did you not employ them ?—T can 
only say that all the parties employed to guard our 
meetings were men specially adapted for that purpose, 
and were not messengers. 

11,534. And senerally speaking happened to have 
votes ?—I cannot say anything ot that, because IT do 
not know a single man other than Crop who was 
employed. 
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11,535. Do you not think that the real object was 
to give another chance of employment, so.as to catch 
voters >—I do not know that. 

11,536. (Mr. Goldney.) You do believe the police 
could have done it?—I believe the police could have 
done it, if both parties had made up their minds not 
to blest each other’s meetings. 

11,5387. (Mr. Howard.)- You would rather put 
yourself, as a general rule, under the protection of 
policemen ?—Certainly I would ; but stiil we find on 
some occasions these men are very useful. 

11,538. Is there anything you wish to add to your 
evidence, anything favourable to your cause or un- 
favourable to it, or to the other side ?—No, I think 
not. 

11,5389. (Mr. Goldney.) Is there nothing on this 
account? Would you like to go through it ?—No. 
In going through them perhaps you will require my 
attendance. 

11,540. Just glance over them. Is there any other 
account like Cropp’s. There isa man named Deans, 
or some name of that sort?—That is for cabs; a man 
hy the name of Danes. 

11,541. Say if there is anything you think you 
ought to call our attention to?—I do not see any- 
thing else ; I shall be happy to give you all the infor- 
mation I can on any subject. 

11,542. It saves so much time to do it now. There 
is nothing besides Corporal Cropp ?—I do not see 
any thing else. 

11,543. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can you make any 
suggestion as to the best means, in your judgment, of 
suppressing the corrupt practices? — Only the 
opinions that have been expressed bere. J think some 
of them have been very good. It might be carried 
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11,551. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—I am a 
banker. 

11,552. Are you a partner in the well-known firm 
of bankers in this city ?—Yes. 

11,553. You are a Conservative in 
Yes. 

11,554. And have resided in this city, I suppose, for 
some years ?-- I have. 

11,555. Have you taken an active part in politics ? 
——No, I do not think an active part for this last year. 

11,556. You are a zealous supporter of your party ? 
—Yes, certainly. 

11,557. Did you interfere in any way with the 
elections of 1870, 1871, and 1874 ?—No, I think I had 
nothing to do with them at all, except attending a 
meeting or so. In the last instance I attended a 
m ecting at the St. Andrew’s Hall. 

11,558. I suppose you have exerted your influence ; 

that is one form of assistance ?—In what way using 
my influence ? 

11,559. I suppose you have got votes wherever you 
could get them for the party peer have only my own. 

11,560. Have you ever procured any for the party ? 
—I do not think I ever canvassed any vote. 

11,561. Did you not ?—Certainly not at this last 
election. 

11,562. I suppose you have helped them with 
money occasionally ?—I have subscribed. 

11,563. Who are, besides yourself, the principal 
Conservatives here, I mean amongst the leading 
men ?—Mr. Henry Patteson, Mr. Elijah Crosier 
Bailey, Mr. F.:E. Watson, Mr. Bullard, Messrs. 
Morgan, of course the Bignolds, Mr. George Durrant, 
Mr. Edward Field. 

11,564. Have you ever been on any of the com- 
mittees ?—No, I never was on a committee. 

11,565. Did you ever take part in any preliminary 
arrangements for inviting candidates >—Yes, I have, 
on the last election.’ 

11,566. Did you in 1874 ?—No, 

11 567. Did Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston 
both stand without any conference with you ?—I 
think not at all. 
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out if both parties were to agree not to employ any 
voters. 


11,544. (Mr. Goldney.) Or sons of voters ?—Or 
sons of voters. 
11,545. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you anything 


fresh to suggest ?—No, I have not. 

11,546. “(Mr Howard.) Do you consider the 
election, as carried on on the Liberal side in 1875, was 
conducted purely and honourably ?—With the excep- 
tion of the remarks made here, I should think it was. 

11,547. What remarks ?—The remarks that have 
been applied to employing messengers, that they were 
colourably employed. 

11,548. Your ward managers say that there was 
no one employed more than was necessary ?—I cannot 
give an opinion. 

11,549. The ward managers all say that no more 
messengers were employed than were necessary to 
the election, and they say further that they believe 
the election wa; conducted purely, and they say 
further, that if they had to do it again they would 
employ the same number of messengers. I ask you, 
knowing all you do, do you mean to say that in your 
belief the election on the Liberal side was conducted 
purely in 1875 ?—I never had the management of a 
ward, and I really cannot say what is necessary to be 
done. 

11,550. You would rather, under the circumstances, 
not express an opinion ?—I would not express an 
opinion under the circumstances ; | cannot give an 
opinion on what I do not know anything about. 

(Mr. Howard.) \f there is anything you wish to 
add, we shall be very happy to see you; but for the 
purpose of to-day we release you. 


. 


11,568. They had not any with you ?—No. 

11,569. Do you know whether there was a meeting 
of their supporters before they actually announced 
their candidature ?—I think there must have been at 
Sir Samuel Bignold’s. 

11,570. You did not take any part in it —No, 

11,571. Did you in 1875 ?—Not in Norwich. 

_» 11,572. Where ?-I was staying in London when 
there was first a talk about Baron Huddleston. 

11,573. Were you one of the gentlemen who saw 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—Yes. 

11,574. You, and Mr. Bignold, and somebody else ? 
rie two Mr. Bignolds, Arthur and John Bignold, 

11,575, And yourself ?—Yes. 

11 ‘576, Did you meet there in consequence of an 
arrangement made here ?—No; I met the two Mr. 
Bignolds walking in Pall Mall, and we had some 
conversation as to who the probable candidate would 
be in the event of Baron Huddleston resigning his 
Seat. 

11,577. It was probable at that time that he would 
be made a judge ?—Yes, very; I had heard it talked 
about. 

11,578. And you began to think about your new 
representative ?—Yes. They mentioned two or three 
names to me I think at that time. 

11,579. Was Colonel Wilkinson’s name mentioned 
amongst the rest >—Not then. 

11,580. What names were mentioned to you then ? 
—Mr. Fowler, the banker of Cornhill; Albert Grant, 
J remember his name ; and some one else that escapes 
me for the present. 

11,581. Did you go to the Junior Carlton Club ?— 
I think [ was on my way there. - 

11,582. Are you a member of it P—Yes. 

11,583. I suppose you had a little chat there about 
it P—Not at that time; we separated. 

11,584, When did you meet ?—We met Pelonel 
Wilkinson on Friday morning. 

11,585. At the club ?—At the clnb, by arrange- 
ment. 

11,586. And then you discussed the matter there >— 
Yes, we did. . 


MINUTES 


11,587. Ido not know that I need take you into 
any detail on that; but ultimately, I believe, he con- 
sented to stand on your invitation P—Yes. 

11,588. I suppose we may assume that you gentle- 
men there at the time with him vouched that you 
could take upon yourselves to say that ininviting him 
to Norwich you were expressing the feeling of the 
Conservative portion of the city. You were safe in 
doing that?—Yes; I think they knew I was in 
London, the gentlemen down here. 

11,589. When Colonel Wilkinson came, you gave 
him, of course, your influence; but did you take any 
active part in the election ?—I took the chair at a 
meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall. 

11,590. Anything else ?—I drove with the colonel 
in the afternoon of the polling day. 

11,591. Did you go into any of the processions p— 
No, there was the usual attendance of protectors. 

11,592. I will ask you, as you have put me upon 
that, what were the protectors? We have heard of a 
company ?—I should think there were perhaps half a 
score grown-up men and as many boys running by the 
side of the carriage. 

11,593. When was that ?—I went to the “ Norfolk” 
Hotel about 2 o’clock in the afternoon; I drove for 
about an hour. 

11,594. I willask you while it is on my mind, did you 
hear of 70 or 80 roaghs having met Colonel Wilkin- 
son ?—Not exactly; when we were driving by 
St. Benet’s Gates we stopped at a cbmmittee room and 
there it was advised by a gentleman I knew very well, 
on no account to let the colonel go to a certain street 
he mentioned, and I asked why. He said You will get 
into mischief if you do. Our course was in another 
direction, we did not go there at all. ° 

11,595. Were you protected by any men ?>—No, we 
had not enough protectors there to have gone if we 

. had wished. ; 

11,596. Is that a true story, that he had 80 roughs 
to protect him ?—I do not know that. He only said, 
“ On no account venture into a street in the Heigham 
Road.” . 

11,597. I suppose during the election you rendered 
some little assistance of that kind, taking the chair, and 
things of that sort ?>—Only at this meeting I told you 
of at St. Andrew’s Hall. 

11,598. You did not take any part in the election of 
1874, as I understand you ?—No, none whatever. 

11,599. Do you know that after the election of 1875 
complaints had been made that the election had been 
disfigured by corrupt pratices ?—I do not think I heard 
of any until the present year. 

11,600. Not after the election of 1874?—Well, of 
course I have heard rumours, very likely ; but I do 
not know of there being anything serious at all. 

11,601.. Did you hear of what is now called the 
messenger trick ?—No, I paid no attention to it ; I do 
not think [heard of the trick at that time. 

11,602. That came upon you in 1875 as a new 
matter P—It came upon me as a new matter in.1875. 

11,603. On the trial of the petition ?—I heard of that 
matter when the petition was being got up. 

11,604. You of course remember that a Royal Com- 
mission sat here in 1869 ?>—Yes. 

11,605. To investigate acts of bribery ?— Yes. 

11,606. I am not going to take you into a long 
history of the city, but you are familiar with the 
traditions of the city, that a great deal of bribery has 
been practised here on both sides for a considerable 
number of years ?—Yes. 

11,607. I think, and my brother Commissioners 
concur with me, that we should see before us, in the 
course of this inquiry, gentlemen of your position 
as leaders of the respective parties, to learn, if we can, 
anything about acts of bribery I am sure you will 
tell us what you know. ‘This thing has been going on 
in the city, apparently, in some form or other, for some 
years. If we may judge of what we have heard in the 
course of this Commission it has not been very much 
diminished. What do you think ?—I think it has 

“diminished in price. 
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11,608. Do you think the regulation price has gone 
down ?>—Yes. 

11,609. Is the bribery less in quantity P—In one 
sense the bribery is less. 

11,610. The market is lower, but the commodity is 
still equal in quantity ?—Yes;.I should say increased 
very much. 

11,611. That would be the general rule, would it 
not, that where the commodity is in abundance the 
price is generally lower in the market. It would 
follow the usual rule ?>—Yes. 

11,612. There is, therefore, that analogy between 
bribery and commercial matters, and that, only, I hope. 
What I really want to get at is, what do you think 
is the cause of the bribery practised in this city. 
That is the English of my question, and I want you 
to answer it ; where does it come from, and how is it 
produced ?—I think there are a very large number 
indeed of people who cannot refuse something when 
it is in their way. 

11,618. Do you put them down at as large a 
number as has been suggested by several gentlemen 
here in the course of the inquiry, some 8,000 or 
4,000 ?—I have heard it stated; I should think that 
was avout the number, anything ranging about that. 

11,614. Poor and needy persons who will take 
money under those circumstances, and therefore you 
think that to the extent of 3,000 or 4,000 in the con- 
stituency there is a corruptible section >—Yes, I have 
no doubt there is. 

11,615. Do you think that has been so for some 
years past >—Since the extension of the franchise. 

11,616. Since 1867 ?—Yes. 

11,617. We have taken a view now at the bribees, 
where do you think the bribers are to be found ?—I 
think through the managers of the election. 

11,618. The appointed agents >—No, I do not say 
that the agents themselves are, but I mean the people 
whom they have to employ to carry out the election. 

11,619. It must take place somewhere. You think 
it begins just under the principal agents >—From 
reading the evidence before you I should say it did. 

11,620. I will not ask you at all for names, cer- 
tainly not now; but having formed that impression 
from what you know and have heard, would you be 
in a position in your own study to put down any names 
that occur to you on your own side, or of persons on 
the other side, likely to originate bribery ? I will not 
ask you to tell me the names now ?—I have heard 
the names of people who have apparently largely done 
thy eg 

11,621. I will not ask you to mention those names ; 
but are there any other names of men whom you would 
naturaily suspect from your experience and knowledge, 
quite apart from this inquiry ?>—There have been 
gentlemen who have certainly been conspicuous in 
bygone elections. 

11,622. I will not ask you who they were. Do 
these persons still live in Norwich ?—One or two are 
dead. 

11,623. Then there is an end of them ?—Yes. 

11,624. But as to the rest, do they for the most 
part reside here ?—Yes, [ think they do. 

11,625. We are carefully abstaining from names, at 
present. Do you believe they still take this sort of 
part in politics?—Do you mean whether they will 
for the future ? 

11,626. No; I would rather come to that by-and- 
by, for what it is worth. But, in bygone days, pro- 
bably not very far off, they have taken some particular 
course; do you think they did at the election of 1874 
and 1875 to any extent ?—I do not know that they 
did. 

11,627. Are they persons you should have suspected 
of corrupt influences, whatever they were, in 1874 ?— 
I think there are two or three who were particularly 
conspicuous in municipal elections, and who I also 
suspect have been concerned in this present parlia- 
mentary contest. 

11,628. Of 1875 >—Yes. 
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11,629. Does that observation apply only to the 
Conser vative side, or to the Liberals >—I do not know 
of any of my own personal knowledge; you must 
understand it is only surmises ; and ‘certainly I 
thought more about my opponents than my own 
side. 

11,630. That is very fair. What conclusions have 
you come to as to whether there are any, and if so, 
how many, persons on the other side, the Liberal side ? 
—TI do not think I can give you any definite informa- 
tion ; it has only been my idea that there were certain 
persons. 

11,631. Whoever are the persons in your mind, 
on both sides, do. they represent the heads of the 
respective parties, or not ?—No, I should not put 
them at-all as heads of the parties, certainly not. 

11,632. May I take it they are the next section, or 
the next stratum ?—Yes, active partisans. 

11,633. Active political partisans, not amongst the 
few leading supporters on either side >—Not amongst 
the heads of the parties. 


11,634. I must go alittle farther. Without asking 


you to tell the names at all, are these persons, speaking - 


generally, tradesmen, or gentlemen of no occupation ? 
— Generally they have. commercial houses. 

11,635. Commercial occupations >—Yes. 

11,636. Within the city >—Within the eity. 

11,637. Have you any doubt, now that you have 
been enabled to tell us so much, that if those persons 
on both sides agreed, and kept to the bargain, that in 
future all political contests, whether at the municipal or 
parliamentary elections, should be perfectly pure, that 
they would be pure ?>—I have doubts about the muni- 
cipal. 

11,688. We will take the parliamentary first. Do 
you think if they agreed, and kept to the agreement, 
about the parliamentary elections, that they would be 
pure henceforward ?—I think they would. 

11,639. You think, therefore, it is a curable disease 
in Norwich if the proper medicine is applied >—Yes, I 
think so ; if there is no money spent there cannot be 
any harm done. 

11,640. You think there is a certain number -on 
both ‘sides who administer the bribe, or the corrupt 
influence, whatever it may be; but that if that could 
be discovered and stopped, the whole thing could be 
put an end to ?>—1I think it could be. 

11,641. For all practical purposes >—Yes. 

11,642. What is the distinction you draw between 
the parliamentary and the municipal elections in that 
respect ?—I do not think you can’ find candidates for 
municipal honours in the samé way that you can for 
an election. 

11,648. Why do you think that?— Because I think 
if a Conservative should go in for the third ward, 
entirely independent of his party for reasons of his 
own, he would determine to get in, and use means 
which the party could not prevent him using. 

11,644. And vice versa ?>—Exactly so. 

11,645. As far as you are aware, has there been 
any attempt on the part of the influential leaders of 
both parties, at any time, to put a stop to this system 
of corruption ?—I think there has in the municipal 
elections; I remember there being some compact, I 
think. 

11,646. There was a sort of compact spoken to 
by Mr. Tillett here >—Yes, I remember that. 

11,647. ‘That does not seem to have been very 
successful >—No. 

11,648. Do you know whether the same attempt 
has been made in parliamentary matters, on the part 
of the leaders on both sides, to endeavour to prevent 
all corruption ?—I only remember hearing of that 
complaint about the municipal elections. 

11,649. But not on the parliamentary side of 
polities, You at ‘all events have never been at any 
meetings of the leaders of both parties at which that 
has been attempted ?>—Never. 

11,650. And as far as you are aware, it never has 
been attempted ?>—No ; I do not know of it. 
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11,641. I will ask you further, do you think that 
if it were attempted by the leaders of both parties, it 
would be successful. It becomes a very important 
question for the city ?—I think it would, provided 
there was no independent candidate. I do not see 
how you are to regulate an independent candidate. 

11,652. What would be the state of things if the 
leaders on both sides agreed that any future election 
should be honourably conducted, and endeavoured to 
conduct it honourably, and some independent candidate | 
who chose to adopt his own views came down—what 
would be the effect of that ?—If he ‘had money he 
could win the election. 

11,653. That is to say, he could buy up the cor- 
ruptible section of the community of Norwich ?— 
Yes. 

11,654. What is your opinion niidér! these circum- 
tances? Is the case curable at all ?—I do’ not think I 
am competent to form an opinion about that. . 

11,655. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you considered the 
matter ?—Not until to-day; I have‘ not until I saw 
your secretary. 

11,656. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any information 
you can give to the Commissioners that would be 
likely to assist them in making any discovery that 
would be useful?—I know of nothing that occurs’ to 
me now. 

11,657. Is there any other form of corruption in 
the city which you suspect, other than the late form 
of colourable employment of messengers. That is 
the last device, but do you know of anything else >— 


I know of nothing personally. I was surprised! at 


hearing that direct bribery has been denied all round. 

11,658. That, so far, is a healthy sign ?—Yes. 

11,659. But supposing the messenger trick had not 
been discovered to take its place, do you think there 
would have been direct bribery all round ?—I should 
have suspected it existed at the last election. 

11,660. You would have expected to find it but for 
the messenger trick >—I mean from what I heard 
that there had been. 

11,661. You expected to find it as a matter of 
course ?—I have not suspected, but I thought there 
was some. 

11,662. Have you any reason to think still that 
there was any direct bribery ?—I know of nothing 
but from hearsay. 

11,663. We will take it from you fer what it is 
worth. Do pot give us names until you give us the 
information ?—I did hear of cases before the petition 
was heard. 

11,664. What sort of cases ?>—I heard of a sovereign 
being given. 

11,665. At the parliamentary election 2—At the 
par liamentary election. 

11,666. Of 1675 ?—Of 1875; I do not in the least 
know that it is true. 

11,667. Did you hear of any other case ?—TI think 
I heard of others, but there were not many. 

11,668. Tt was not a prevalent practice ?—Oh no; 
the cases that I heard of were few. 

11,669. Can you form any opinion as to what is 
likely to take place at any future election here, taking 
the law as it now stands. What is your opinion ?— 

I think a great deal depends on the municipal 
elections. I think they are at the bottom of the 
corruption. 

11,670. In a sense I am sorry to hear that, because 
you seem to have an impression in your mind that 
they cannot be controlled >—What I meant to say was, 
that the municipal elections are certain precursors of 
corruption in the parliamentary elections. ~ 

11,671. Tunderstand you to say you cannot so easily 
control any honourable arrangement as you can do at 
a parliamentary election ?—No ; I do not think they 
can be controlled. 

11,672. That is rather awkward Ps the parlia- 
mentary election ?—In certain wards. rs one ward 
there might be corruption, but none | ers; but I 
do not say that it would be general i n the municipal 
elections. a 
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«11,673. Do, you see anysreason in’ your own mind 
for hope that future elections in Norwich will be purer 


than the past ?—I_ have great hopes from the result of 


this Commission. 
11,674. You had great hopes, I suppose, of the 
result of the last >—I had. 
11,675. You see, here we are again ?—Yes, and you 
may have to come here again. 
_ 11,676. You think that the disease is almost 


_chronic—according to you ?—I should fancy it is. 


__ 1,677. You think it is chronic ?—I think it is very 
deep-seated. = 

11,678. J think I might under those circumstances 
almost repeat my question to you. Do you think it is 


_ really curable?—I doubt that it would be curable to 
_ any extent with the franchise. 


_ 11,679. You doubt it would be curable with. the 
franchise as it stands ?—I think if you knock off the 
household voters there would be a pure election in 
Norwich. I do not think that the 12/. householder 
would care to be put on as a messenger. 


11,680. Have you reached your most sanguine 
expectations in what you have told me ?—I am afraid 
I have. 

11,681. There is a marketable purchasable com- 
modity here of a corruptible kind, and so long as that 
is here youseem to think there is no cure? Is not that 
it? It comes to that, does it not, almost ?—Very 

much, unless the parties would agree between them- 
selves. 

11,682. But you see there is no binding them ?— 
No. I thought the first election after the last election 
was a pure one. ‘ 

11,683. That was.in 1870?—Yes, Colman and 
Legard. 

11,684. Tillett and Huddleston in 1870; and 
Colman and Legard in 1871, shortly afterwards ?— 
That is what I thought a pure election after Mr. 
Tillett was unseated. 

11,685. Do you think there was any reason for 
that ?—I think Mr. Colman was a very popular candi- 
date, haying great interests in the city, and Sir Charles 
Legard was perfectly unknown, and there were cireum- 
stances which rendered his chances of suecess at the 
time very much impaired. 

11,686. Do you think the election was pure on 
both sides >—I should fancy it was. 

11,687. Why was it pure, do you think ?—Was it 
pure because of the unseating of Mr. Tillett in the 
previous year, or how do you account for it, or was it 
that, plus the Royal Commission of 1869 ?—I think it 
was apparently owing to the fact that Norwich was 
jather in bad odour that we did not get a better candi- 
date. J am not saying anything against Sir Charles, 
but I mean it was the first time he had been a candi- 
date, and partly owing to Mr. Colman’s employing a 
very large number of hands, and to the fact that he 
was so very much respected by citizens on both sides. 

11,688. Those observations rather account for the 
success of the Liberals over the Conservatives, than for 
the purity of the election. Why was it pure in 1870? 
Was: it because the Royal Commission had sat just 
before ?>—I do not think it was a tempting city for 
anyone to contest at that time. 

11,689. Was there then less reason than usual for 
buying votes in order to secure the election ?—I think 
it. was against the candidate’s chance in opposing 

Colman. I think if anyone had wished to employ 
those messengers, and Colman had declined to do so, 
Colman would never have been seated. 

11,690. You think at all events that neither of them 

did attempt to buy on that oceasion ?—I fancy so. 
11,691, I still do not understand why it was’ so 
pure; I daresay it is my fault ?—No, I do ‘not think 
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11,692. Why-was the election in 1871 between Mr. 
Colman and Sir Charles Legard purer than usual. 
Was it because it was deemed hopeless to attempt to 
put the messenger trick in practice on the one side ?— 


I do net think it was-hopeless. I think if Sir Charles 
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Legard had.liked to employ messengers he could have 
won the seat: 

11,698. As to Sir Charles Legard, you say that his 
abstinence from anything of that kind was evidence of 
purity as far as he was concerned ?—Yes. 

11,694.-You think Mr. Colman, for some reason or 
other, did not do anything of that sort, and so his 
election was pure ?—lI imagine he did not. 

11,695. And so they were both pure, and so you 
work it out ?>—Yes. 

11,696. Do you think that since the candidature of 
Mr. Tillett, knowing as we do that his opinions were 
more advanced than the bulk of the old Whig party, the 
political disposition of the borough has been changed 
amongst the corruptible section of the community ?— 
Do you mean from Mr, Tillett being a candidate 
whether it has been changed ? 

11,697. Not so much Mr. Tillett, as, his opinions. 
Has any change come over the lower sections ofthe 
electors, the voters, in the city, in consequence of Mr. 
Tillett’s opinions and candidature >—No, I should think 
not. 

11,698. Hither for the better or for the worse ?— 
I do not think he would exercise any influence over 
their opinions at all. m 

11,699. You think not ?—No, I think not. 

11,700. You think he would not. exercise any 
influence over their opinions ?—Not in a political way. 

11,701. Over the opinions of what portion of the 
people do you mean ?>—Of the three or four thousand. 

11,702. Do you think the 3,000 or 4,000 have any 
settled political views ?—No, not settled ones, 1 should 
imagine. 

11,708. For that reason I suppose to a great extent 
you account for their instability >—I do not think they 
take very much interest in the polities. of the day; 
there may be accidents which, would incline them to 
one party or another. i 

11,704. If there is anything further you can inform 
us of, we shall be glad of the information. Are you 
connected with any of the charities of the city ?—Only 
with the King Edward the 6th Commercial and 
Grammar School. 

11,705. There are a great many charities, are there 
not >—Yes, but I am not a trustee of any of the 
others. 

11,706. I see there are a good many ; do you know 
whether at municipal or parliamentary elections any 
use is made of them to promote political objects ?— 
I have heard in the old men’s hospital—the great 
hospital—people have places as pensioners because 
they say they have always stuck to a party, always 
voted blue or orange, or whatever it is. 

11,707. Do you think that applies to any other of 
the charities ?—No, I should think not. I do not 
know unless it is to the boys’ school, the Blue, Coat 
School ; I should think there is very little. 

11,708. Have you had any instances under your 
own notice ?—No, I am not aware of anything. 

11,709. The trustees of the charities,.as far as you 
know, are not elected on political grounds brid think 
they are nearly divided between the Conservatives and 
the Liberals. 

11,710. But.the elections of trustees do not depend 
on political considerations, as far as you know ?—I 
think that if there was a vacancy of a Liberal trustee 
from death it would be replaced by a new Liberal, a 
fresh trustee in the same charity. [. 

11,711. Do you think a Conservative having a desire 


to succeed to it would be afraid to contest it ?—I 


thought it was an understood arrangement. 

11,712. Blue succeeds blue, and orange orange 2_— 
T have understood it was equally divided. 

11,713. If that is an wfderstood thing, acted upon, 
it prevents anything like fighting over it. You do not 
think there <is any actual fighting ?—No, Ido not 
think their proceedings are ever published. One. has 
great difficulty in forming an, opinion, because the 
elections of these trustees are private matters in their 
own board room. 

11,714. With reference'to the election of 1874, for 
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instance, we have heard there was a good deal done 
on both sides in the shape of torch-light processions, 
bands of music, colours, and so on ?P—Yes. 

11,715. Did you know anything of that ?—I have 

seen the processions. 

11,716. Did you ride in the carriages >—No. 

11,717. What I really want to get at is this. Was 
there a fund got up for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of it >—I know I subscribed to a fund. 

11,718. May I ask how much ?—I subscribed 50/., 
I think. 

11,719. Do you know what the fund reached ?—It 
was to pay for Lady Wodehouse’s costume. 

11,720. What was her ladyship’s costume supposed 
to come to?—I don’t know; it was very gorgeous. 

11,721. What was Lady Wodehouse?—She was 
Miss Stracey. 

11,722. To whom did you give this 50/. ?—Henry 
Patteson. 

11,723. Was he the treasurer of the fund ?—He 
was Mr. Huddleston’s agent, I think. He asked me 
to subscribe, I think it was, for cabs and expenses 
that were not legal for the candidate to pay through 
the sheriff’s account. 

11,724. Which you, as a friend of the cause, were 
willing to aid in getting ?—I joined in the subscription. 

11,725. Did that represent the whole of your sub- 
scription to that election ?—I believe every farthing. 

11,726. Do you know what the sum total of the 
subscription was >—No. 

11,727. Did you ever hear ?>—No, I do not think I 
ever heard. 


11,728. I suppose we can find that out from Mr.: 


Patteson ?>—Oh, yes. He came and asked me whether 
I would help, and { did. [ have no doubt he men- 
tioned at the time some subscriptions that were given. 

11,729. Did you see Lady Wodehouse’s gorgeous 
costume ?—Yes, I saw it. 

11,780. It was worth seeing, I suppose ?—Oh, yes. 

11,731. So that your 50/. gave you some pleasure ? 
—Yes. 

11,732. As far as you know, was there any impro- 
priety at the election of 1874 on the part of either of 
the candidates or their friends, with the exception 
of this colourable employment of messengers? Was 
there any other form of corruption, of any kind ?—I 
know of none. 

11,738. And have heard of none worth talking of ? 
—No, I have not. 

11,734. Are you sanguine about the future here >— 
Of course I have heard of things done. 

11,7385. About one or two instances of bribery, 
cash in hand?—Yes, | heard of other things, inti- 
midation. 

11,736. What did you hear about that, in the election 
of 1874 ?—I am not speaking of 1874. 

11,737. 1875 ?—1875. 

11,7388. Did you understand that at the election of 
1875 there was much intimidation practised P—I do 
not think there was much, but I heard of individual 
cases being talked about. 

11,739. Such as those which have been mentioned 
in this court during the Commission ?—I have heard 
those and others. 

11,740. What others ?—I heard of a man being 
taken two or three times to the poll, and being 
threatened for divulging. 

11,741. I will ask you ; do not mention names, but 
are you in possession of the name of the person taken ? 
—What, the voter? 

11,742. Yes.—I cannot recall it. 

11,748. It was given to you, was it >—Oh yes. 

11,744. Do you remember the name of the person 
who gave you the informafion ?—I think Mr. Gilbert 
told me. 

11,745. Did you hear of anything else >—Of intimi- 
dation ? 1 

11,746. Yes, or anything that was illegal or improper 
at the election ?—I heard of a treating case at Haton. 

11,747. That I think we have heard of already ?—I 
do not know of anything else. 
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11,748. Gentlemen have been asked, and I will ask | 
you the question; I do not know whether you have 
had an opportunity of considering it. Do you see 
your way to suggest how to get over this difficulty 
about Norwich elections, how to make them pure r— 
No, I cannot assist you there I am sure. 

11,749. You think the case is past surgery ?—No, I 
do not think it is hopeless. 

11,750. Mr. Arthur Bignold said that where there 
was life there was hope, but he would not go further, ‘ 
Do you feel disposed to limit yourself in the same 
way ?—I am afraid so. 

11,751. You think it is a bad case ?—I do. 

11,752. If you can suggest any way to us we shall 
be very glad to hear it. We are pursuing our in- 
quiries, as far as we possibly can, in the interest of the 
city >—I cannot give you any fresh light I am afraid, 

11,753. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How Jong have you been 
subscribing to the Conservative cause ?—I cannot tell 


you. 

11,754. When did you first begin ?—I subscribed for 
many years to the registration. 

11,755. When did you first begin to subscribe to the 
registration ?—I should think, off hand, 10 or 15 years 
ago. 

11,756. When did you first begin to subseribe to the 
expenses of parliamentary contests ?—I think I sub- 
scribed in the general election of 1868. 


11,757. Do you think that was the first election to 
which you subscribed ?—I should say so. 

11,758. What did you subscribe then ?—That I can- 
not tell you. 

11,759. About ?—I should think the same, it may be 
more or less, I cannot tell you. 

ete The same as what ?—I think I mentioned 
501. 

11,761. What was that for or towards ?—I do not 
know what it was for; but I gave it in the same way 
as I gave it in 1874. 
_ 11,762. To one of the managers, or some of the 
people connected with the party ?—Yes, one of the 
leading gentlemen ; he is not living now; I think it 
was a solicitor of the city. 

11,763. He asked you for a subscription towards the 
Conservative candidate’s return ?—Yes, I think so. 

11,764, He did not tell you to what it was to be — 
applied ?>—No. 

11,765, You advanced the money at once >—He was 
a man I knew very well, and I felt sure it would not 
have been applied in a wrong and improper way, at 
least I fancied it would not. I beg your pardon, I 
said 1868. It was 1858 or 1859, I think ; it was the 
Bury and Schneider election; it is 15 or 16 years 
ago. 

11,766. You at once advanced the money ?—I think 
I promised it. 

11,767. Did you not keep your promise ?—I hope 
so; I mean to say I did not pay then and there the 
cash down ; I said I would be good for so much, and 
when called upon I paid it. 

11,768. You did not inquire what in particular it 
was to be applied to ?—I cannot remember that now. 

11,769. Do you know how much the party sub- 
scribed at that election ?—Not at all. 

11,770. You did not inquire >—No; I cannot re- 
member whether I did, but I have no recollection. 

11,771. What was the next election to which you 
subscribed ?—I think I never subscribed to anything 
except to Henry Patteson. I cannot recollect the 
elections, but I do not think L ever subscribed to 
another ; I do not remember. offhand. 

11,772. The next general election was in 1865, on 
the death of Lord Palmerston ?—Was that Lewis and 
Furlong ? 

11,773. I do not know. -What was the next 
election to which you subscribed ?—I do not think I — 
subscribed again until 1874; but if there was any 
general fund, in all probability I should have sub- 
cribed to it if 1 was here. ; 

11,774. Have you no book, or memorandum, or 
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pocket-book to guide you whether or not you did >— 
I have only my bank book. 

11,775. Would that tell you what you did sub- 
seribe ?—I could find it I have no doubt. 
at the time did not put down what it was for. I 
should put down “ pay myself” very likely. 

11,776. Do you remember that you ever refused to 
subscribe to the support of the Conservative candi- 
date ?—I have no recollection of having refused to 
subscribe to any election. 

11,777. In the case of Sir Charles Legard, did you 
partly subseribe to his support ?—No. I do not re- 
member subscribing to it; I do not think there was 
any subscription. 

11,778. Then the whole cost came upon himself ?— 
I fancy so. 

11,779. And then the election was pure ?—So far 
as I know it was. I should say it certainly was on 
his side. 

11,780. Did you not consider that if your party had 
ceased or refused to subscribe to the support of Con- 
servative candidates, that the election might be purer ? 
—I do not see that that follows at all. 

11,781. In that case you refused to subscribe, and 
the election was pure ?—Yes. I never subscribed to 
Sir Henry Stracey’s, and for that he was turned out 
for bribery. I did not subscribe to his election. 

11,782. You did subscribe towards Mr. Huddles- 
ton’s election ?—In 1874. 

11,783. You subscribed for Mr. Huddleston, but 
not for Sir Henry Stracey ?>—Not Sir Henry Stracey 
in 1868. 

11,784. (Mr. Howard.) When was Sir Henry 
Stracey’s election?—-The 1874 was a joint contest, 
Stracey and Huddleston. Previously Sir Henry 
Stracey had stood alone against Russell and Tillett. 

11,785. In 1868?—Yes. It was at that election 
that I intended to say I never subscribed for Sir 
Henry Stracey. 

11,786. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did your party sub- 
seribe?—I should think not. I do not think Sir 
Henry would take any subscription. 

11,787. That is your reason for it, that he would 
not take a subscription ?—I think that he would pay 
all his own expenses. 

11,788. In 1870 did you subscribe ?—That was 
Huddleston and Stracey ? 

11,789. Yes.—No. 

11,790. In 1871 Colman and Legard ?—No. 

11,791. Both those elections we are told were 
pure ?—That I cannot answer. 

11,792. We have heard that from several wit- 
nesses >—Exactly. 

11,7938. Might not one reasonably infer that that 
was because the Conservative party refused to sub- 
scribe ?-—It is very possible. 

11;794. Now in 1874, Colman and Tillett, did you 
subscribe then ?—I have said I subscribed in 1874. 

11,795. Was that for bands and banners ?—My im- 

’ pression is that it was mainly for cabs and for colours, 
and bands possibly. I do not know whether it was or 
not. 

11,796. Bands, colours, torch-light processions, and 
things of that kind ?—Exactly. I fancy so. 

11,797. In the general extravagance of the elec- 
tion >—Yes. I have no doubt it was that. 

11,798. (Mr. Howard.) The embellishments of the 
election ?-—Yes. 

11,799. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How was it you subscribed 
501. to this dress to Lady Wodehouse? Was she a 
canvasser ? You say you subscribed 50/.?—I did not 
mean to say I subscribed entirely for the dress. That 
was one of the things; you asked me what was the 
money paid for. 

11,800. Did she go about as a canvasser? Was she 
seen in the processions ?—I think she drove about with 
her father, or with Lady Diana Huddleston. 

11,801. Did you subscribe to the last petition P— 
I did. : 

11,802. How much ?—I put down my name for 
200/., but T have not paid it. ‘ 
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11,808. You paid the 2002. and more ?—I think you 
misunderstood me. I put down my name for 2004. I 
am good for 2004, but we have not been called upon. 

11,804, You are prepared to pay when you are 
called upon 2—Yes. 

11,805. At the last election of 1875 did you again 
subscribe ?—Yes. 

11,806. At the election of 1875 did you subscribe to 
Colonel Wilkinson’s expenses ?—I did. 

11,807. How much ?—100/. 

11,808. How much did your party subscribe >—I 
think it was something like 700/. 

11,809. Now in your judgment, if your party had 
refrained from subscribing in this extravagant manner 
to the expenses of the Conservative candidates, do not 
you think that the elections would have been conducted 
in a more economical way ?—f do not think the colonel 
would have stood. 

11,810. You had no chance of winning ?—I do not 
know that. If you will allow me [ will explain. I was 
asked by Mr. Arthur and Mr. John Bignold whether in 
the event of their finding a desirable candidate [ was 
willing to show that I had confidence in his success by 
subscribing. That is I think what passed between us 
when I first met them in Pall Mall. 

11,811. Well, what then ?—About what ? 

11,812. About that subscription you were going to 
give an explanation upon ?—I promised that I would 
subscribe 100/., provided they had one eligible candi- 
date. 

11,813. Then you afterwards subscribed 200/. >—No 
I did not. 

11,814. You did subscribe 100/. towards that last 
election ?—I subscribed 1002. towards Colonel Wil- 
kinson’s election. 

11,815. Then you partly subscribed to 700d. ?—I 
cannot speak for it. I imagine it was about that. It 
may have been 600/. 

11,816. Can you favour us with the names of the 
other leaders of the party who made up the 700/.—I 
remember seeing Mr. Patteson’s name. 

11,817. How much ?—I think his was 50/. 

11,818. Who else?—The three Bignolds, Arthur, 
Charles, and John. 

11,819. How much each ?—100/. between them. 

11,820. What next ?—Then there was, | think, Mr. 
Bailey; I do not think I can give you the amount. Mr. 
Bailey I think was 25/., and Mr. George Durrant. 

11,821. How much ?—I think his was 50/7. They 
average from 10/. and upwards. 

11,822. Did they average from 10/. upwards to 
2001.—Yes; 100/. was the most I think. 

11,823. The leaders of your party all joined in that 
subscription >—I do not know that they all did. 

11,824. Do you remember any who did not >—I am 
not sure that Mr. Watson did not. 

11,825. Do you know a gentleman of the name of 
George Gedge ?—Oh yes. 

11,826. Did he subscribe ?—I have no doubt he did ; 
I do not remember; I should think he did; I do not 
remember. 

11,827. How much did he subscribe ; do you re- 
member ?—I do not remember whether he did, but if 
he did I should think he would have given 50/. I 
rather think he did, 

11,828. Has your party been in the habit of sub- 
scribing for the expenses of the municipal contests ?— 
I should think not as a party. 

11,829. As a rule ?—No, I think not. 

11,830. But generally. Have they subscribed gene- 
rally >—I am not aware that they have. 

11,831. Have the heads of the parties ?—I cannot 
answer for that; I do not know. 

11,832. Have you ever subscribed yourself ?—I have 
subscribed for one or two wards. 

11,833. When ?—I cannot tell you, not lately; not 
last year I do not think. 

11,834. How much ?—I should think it was 5J. 
or 10/., but I think that has been a very rare occur- 
rence. 

11,835, You say the prices of bribery have fallen 
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Mr. W. very much, the prices given for bribes have fallen 11,854. Would it surprise you to learn (if I may 
Birkbeck. very much ?—I should think so. use the well-known phrase) that at the last election ’ 
11,836. Do you remember what were the ordinary here, one in thirteen of the number who voted for Mr. 
25 Aug. 1875. . )sices years ago when first you interfered with polities? Tillett were paid persons, and were paid on an average 


—TI have heard of large sums being given. about 10s. 10d. for a vote >—That one twelfth of them 
11,837. How much ?—I think T' have heard of 5/. were? 
or 10/., an extensive range of prices. 11,855. Yes. With your viewsof the corruptibility 


11,838. Have you ever heard of so much as 501. of the city, are you surprised to hear that stated P—I 
being given ?—Not in my lifetime, at least not since I am not surprised that there were a very large number, 


have been in business. but I never made any calculation as'to what it would ; 
11,839. Or before you were in business have you probably be. 

heard that they were given ?—I think much larger 11,856. And that one fifth of the entire constituency 

sums used to be given before the 1832 Reform Bill. who voted at the last election, were: paid.” Does that 
11,840. That was when the right of voting was surprise you ?>—Yes, I was not at all aware of that. | 

confined to a very few ?—Exactly. 11,857. You did not think the case was so bad as 


11,841. ‘Then the value of a vote was greater; when that?—I had no idea that it was so bad until this 
the right of voting was confined to a few the value of Commission’s sitting. 
the vote was greater >—Yes. 11,858. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose: you always sub- 
11,842. And the price fetched much higher ?—Yes. scribe when there is a whip made. by the Conservative 
11,843. Supposing that the legislature were to party ?—I think I have always paid. 


disfranchise the city as a city, and convert it into a 11,859. And if you win you make no’ inquiries > 
county at large, would not the value of votes rise?—I JI beg your pardon, | have made inquiry. 

should say if the 12/. householders were to take bribes 11,860. When you have won?— J misunderstood 
they would not condescend to take 3s. 6d. or 5s., they Ws 

would want something more. 11,861. When you win you make no inquiries how 

11,844. Something like 50/7 a head ?—I should the money went ?—I do not think we ever won. 

imagine now that that class of voters were not so 11,862. Yes, Huddleston sueceeded ?—I forgot that. 
venal as they formerly were. 11,863. Did you make any inquiries then as to how 


the money went ?—Oh yes; I asked what it was for, 


11,845. Still they may be, as in other places, venal ae 
? A aaa gi / ; and J understood it was for eabs and other expenses, 


when higher bribes are offered?—When there was a ; ; aera ' : 
smaller number of voters prices were undoubtedly which private individuals might’ pay, but'that a candi-. 
higher, date was not allowed to pay by the Act. 

11,846. (Mr. Howard.) I will just ask you, do you 11,864. Then I suppose when you are beaten, you 


. remember Mr. Tillett unseating Sir Henry Stracey subscribe to a petition ?—I did so this time. 
on petition >—Yes. ; 11,865. In fact, you are what they call a good party 


ah ’ 
11,847. Was there any subscription list to enable Piet \(Mrietomeray 4 do-not think you ar 
the Liberal part to do that, so far as you know?—I do }9 Gne. Do you think “you would like Wisabsoribs 
not know ; I am not likely to, know. to another petition ?—Oh yes, I should have’ no objec- 
11,848. You have been asked a good deal about the tion at all. fi 
subscriptions by the Conservative party. Do you 11,867. I think’ I may express the’ wish- of the 
know anything about the subscriptions of the Liberal — Commission to you, as we shall do to all gentlemen in 
party 2——I_know there ‘was a very heavy subscription your position who come forward with the best of 
to defend Tillett’s seat at the last election, which was their ability to assist us. Our object is to have gentie- 


the result of an indignation meeting. men on both sides give us all the information they 
11,849, An indignation meeting held'in your city? can. Therefore,:we tender you our thanks, as we 
—Held at the “ Royal” Hotel. hope to do to all gentlemen who come before us with 
11,850. What was the amount of the subseriptiom? a view to assist the Commission which we are here to 
I cannot tell. execute. We now release you from further attendance ; 
11,851. Did it reach some hundreds of pounds?—I but you will be kind enough ‘to’ hand in the par- 
fancy so. j ticulars of the improprieties you noticed, as I do not 


11,852. Do you know anything about what the wish you to give the names in public; hand them 
Liberals do in that respect at ordinary elections. Do in to the secretary ; it will be sufficient, I think, until 
they subscribe amongst themselves. Are the leaders further investigation?—I am very much obliged to 
of their party in the habit of giving any money?—I you for examining me, and I am sorry I have been 


cannot speak to that. so unable to hear you. 

11,863. You do not know one way or the other ?— (Mr. Howard.) You have really given us a great 
No. “deal of information. [—~3 iti 

Mr. C. Clarke. Mr. CuarLes CLARKE sworn and examined. 

11,868. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you a licensed 11,877. Before you engaged. them ?—Before I en- 
victualler ?—I am. gaged them. vf olan ap 

11,869. Living at St. Augustine’s Gate ? — At 11,878. When you found that,they were voters you 
St. Augustine’s Gate. engaged them the more readily ?—Not directly. 


11,870. Were you manager on the Conservative 11,879. When you found that. they were genuine 
side of a division in the seventh ward at the last elee- men ?—As soon as I got fresh instructions ; I was 


tion >— Yes. limited at the first. outset. I was limited to 10 at 
11,871. What was the gross voting power in that first. era aye 
division ?—In the seventh ward. 11,880. How many did you employ on the Satur-, 
11,872. Yes ?—I do not know. day ?—Three. i ay 
11,873. What was the net ?—I do not know. 11,881. On the Monday ?—Light. r 
(Mr. Goldney.) 690. 11,882. Any on the Tuesday ?—Two. 
11,874. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many messengers 11,888. On the Wednesday >—T wo, 
had you ?—56 at the last election, and 57 this time. 11,884. On the Thursday ?>—18. 


11,875. How many of those were voters ’—I should 11,885. And on the Friday ?—29... oe 
say two out of three. we 11,886. With how. many could you have done the 

11,876. How did you engage them? Did you ask work of the division ?—I should think I might have 
them whether they were voters ?—A great many,of done it fairly with a dozen. . ; 208 
them. —. 11,887. The excess of 43 was, I suppose, entirely 
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for the purpose of securing their votes >—Decidedly 
80. 

11,888: There was no concealment about it >—None 
at all. 

11,889. There was no notion that it:was for the 
purpose of doing fairly the work of the election ?— 
Some I put on at the door, but very few of them. 

11,890. You secured voters as well as you could ?— 
As wellas I could. ii 

11,891. You did not: go through the ceremony of 
pretending that you did not know mir were voters ? 
—No. 

11,892. That was not your mode of doitrg business ? 
—That was not my rule. Myrule was to examine the 
list of voters first. | 

11,893. And see that the men you engaged were 
voters i 2— And » see bin‘ the men I engaged were 
voters. 

11,894. Did you icetriwis ask them whether they 
would vote for you?—No. 

11,895. Did you ever ask them whether thioy had 
voted: for you ?—No; I took good care to see that 
they went through the poll. 

11,896. You saw that they went through the form 
of polling ?>—For some one. 

a 897. You could not tell,which way they voted >— 


1, 898. (Mr. Boece, ) You never asked them ?—I 
never asked them. 

11,899. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You had no doubt they 
voted for you ?—I had no doubt. I daresay there 
were some shabby sheep amongst them. 

11,900. (Mr. Howard.) If aman took your money 
and did not vote for you, you would say he was a 
“shabby sheep” ?—It was no use asking him. 

11,901. (Mr. Goldney.) This is a list of the men 
you employed ?—Yes, I believe it is a copy of mine. 

11,902. All those were employed ?—They were all 
employed at something ; they were paid at any rate. 

11,908. Do you remember how many clerks you 
employed ?—I borrowed from Culley. I paid them, 
but Culley repaid me; they were not put into my 
account. He was allowed six and did with four. [ 
had two out of his six, and we assisted each other. 

11,904. How many committee rooms altogether 
had you in your division of the ward ?—Only two, 
Culley’s and mine. 

11,905. You paid, I suppose the ordinary price r— 
The ordinary price, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

11,906. (Mr. Howard.) That was the market price 
of the election ?—That was the market price. 

11,907. On both sides >—That I do not know. 

11,908. What did you hear?—I heard so, but IT 
was not certain. 

11,909. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there anything else 
you wish to state >—No, 

11,910. (Mr. Goldney.) You employed one mes- 
senger to every 12 voters?—I have not made the 
calculation. « 

11,911. You. ‘think that very. excessive ?—I think 
it might be done with less. 

11,912. You think it might be done with a quarter 
of the number ?—Yes, less than that. 

11,913. And the/ other people could do with the 
same ?—Certainly. 

11,914. Did you treat the messengers at all >—Not 
one. 

11,915. You made them pay for their beer ?—I did 
not treat anyone but myself. The. clerks were. re- 
freshed, and I have the refreshment. bill here. 

11,916. (Mr. Howard.) Did you begin to put on 
messengers before the other party did, or after ?—I put 
on very slow at first. 

11,917. Why did you go fast >—Because I found 
the others were stealing the men T had known for 
many years, living under my nose. I could see them 
working with the others. 

‘11,918. You were determined that they should not 
beat you ?—It was no use letting the man lose all his 
WIOnSy. 280" , 
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11,919. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many messengers 
did you employ ?—I employed 57. 

11,920. (Mr. Howard.) You might have done with 
a quarter of them ?—Yes. 

11,921. It was a direct colourable employment ?— 
Or we should not have got as many votes as we did. 

11,922. Did you take any part in the election of 
1874 ’-—I was manager of the same division. 

11,923. Did you then perform the same interesting 
function of putting on messengers P—Yes. 

11,924. About the same number ?—Within one; I 
had 56 then. 

11,925. What did you hear about the Liberals at 
the election of 1874, in your district >—If the men 
could not get employment with the Conservatives they 
went to the other side, and then came up and laughed 
at us with their colours on. 

11,926. From all you heard of the election of 1874, 
have you any doubt that the Liberals did employ a 
large number of persons ?—I believe they did. 

11,927. We call it the messenger trick. Do you 
think that it was extensively practised at the election 
of 1874 ?—I know it was. 

11,928. And in 1875 ?—And in 1875. 

11.929. Did you know it by the name of the 
messenger trick before the election of 1874 ?—No. 

11 930. What was the fashionable form of bribery 
before 1874—cash in hand ?’—Cash in hand; go in a 
dark corner and give it them. 

11.931. That was knocked on the head by the Royal 
Commission in 1869 ?—Yes. 

11,932. Do you think we shall knock the mes- 
senger trick on the head by the Royal Commission of 
1875 ?—It may be done. 

11,988. You are an inventive kind of man ; sup- 
posing it should be so, what do you think will be the 
next little trick or dodge to catch voters >—We shall 
have to scheme. 

11,934. I suppose you will be able to manage it ?— 
We should try. 

11,935. Do you not think that you would succeed ? 
Have you any doubt that both sides will begin at once 
to concoct some scheme ?—I do not think our party 
would begin without they see the others beginning. 

11,986. You would follow suit >—Yes. 

11,987. (Mr. Goldney.) And play a trump card if 
you can ?—Yes. 

11,938. (Mr. Howard.) Remembering past expe- 
riences, the prosecutions and punishments you have 
undergone, and the great expense thrown on the city, 
do you really think that, after the Royal Commission 
has reported, people will still continue to do the 
naughty thing ?—Not for a year or two perhaps. 

11,939. They will take a little breathing time, and 
then begin again ?>—Start afresh. 

11,940. Or seek to do it >—I think so. 

11,941. What do you think is the way out of it p— 
I do not see any way but putting it under the police 
and the sheriffs ; I do not see any other way, and do 
away with the employment. 

11,942. Do you think that there are 3,000 or 4,000 
people in the market who may always be bought. 
You have heard that stated. Is that your opinion >— 
If there is the money to buy them with. 

11,948. There must be money; or the messenger 
trick, or something you mean to invent after we have 
taken our departure. You believe it will be done p— 
Yes. 

11,944. So much for the people bribed. Now do 
you know how to get at the persons. who corrupt the 
people and find the money ?—Only by catching of 
them. 


11,945. Can you give me a rope that will catch ’ 


them ?—No. 

11,946, Yes, you can give me a hint ?—No; it is 
not to be got at if the two hold their own. 

11,947. I do not think you would like to give it 
me ?—Yes, I should. 

11,948. Would you mind putting it down on a piece 
of paper for me ?—I would sooner give it operly. 
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11,949. I thought you might be too modest to do 
that 2—No, I am not bashful. 

11,950. Have you anything in your mind that will 
assist us? It has been said that the candidates will 
not do it; the leading supporters of the parties say they 
would not be guilty of it; and the agents of the parties 
seem horrified at the very idea. Give me some notion 
as to where you think it springs from, in the first 
instance >—Where the money starts from. 

11,951. Between you and me, where is that >—I 
do not know. 

11,952. Yes, you do?—I know where I always 
look to. I do not know where they get it. 

11,958. Supposing your candidate were a little hard 
pushed, but that you thought he would win with a 
little assistance, where would you go for it ?—If I was 
employed I should go to them, and if I did not find it 
there I should give my vote and give what little 
influence I could for my own party. 

11,954. Would you not do more than that ?>—No, 
not any other. 

11,955. (Mr. Goldney.) What do you call the little 
influence >—It is only a little to be done in public- 
houses. 

11,956. (Mr. Howard.) What shape does it take 
there ?>—Conversuation and arguing, and always arguing 
on the right side. 

11,957. Over a pipe r—Yes. 

11,958. Anything else ? Do not let me stop you ?— 
I will answer anything you ask. 

11,959. Put yourself in that position. Suppose you 
are having a pipe at a comfortable public-house—what 


next ?—I should begin to argue if I wanted voters. 


11,960. Supposing you said to your neighbour 
opposite to you, “ Look here, we are done unless we 
can get at those fellows down there in such and such a 
ward, I am told they are in the market;” what would 
you do ?—They would not get money out of my pocket. 

11,961., That is consistent with its being got some- 
where else. Where would you get it >—I should look 
to those who employed me. 
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11,962. Where do you think they would get it >— 
I do not know. 

11,963. They would manage it, somehow ?—They 
seem to. 

11,964. Can you tell us how it would be done ?—If 
one side begins, the other would follow, I have no 
doubt. 

11,965. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Did you ever hear of people 
wicked enough to suggest that the public-houses should 
be closed from the time of the arrival of the writ until 
the close of the election >—Yes. 

11,966. What do you say to that?—I should not 
hold with that at allas a publican. That would be 
worse than the Permissive Bill. 

11,967. If you thought that it had the effect of 
stopping bribery in the city, would you not approve of 
it >—Decidedly not ; I have my living to get. 

11,958. You would rather have bribery go on than 
see the public-houses closed ?>—That would not make 
any difference ; they could have the cask of beer out 
beforehand. 

11,969. Where ?—At any of the breweries ; 
cannot shut the breweries up during the election. 

11,970. But supposing you shut the breweries up 
too ?—Then you stop their trade. 

11,971. But it would stop bribery ?—I think not. 

11,972. Do you think it is better for society that 
public-houses should be open, than that bribery should 
be stopped and that public-houses should be closed >— 
I do not see why it should stop bribery. 

11,973. (Mr. Howard.) You do not believe beer to 
be the source of bribery >—No ; it is the money. 

11,974. How is bribery to be stopped ?—I do not 
know. 

11,975. Suppose you think it over, and come to- 
morrow morning and tell us what has occurred to you ? 
—I do not think it would ever occur to me more. 

11,976. Is there not a chance ?—Not a chance. I 
do not want to come more than I am forced to do. 

11,977. Do you not think that something might 
occur to you “over a pipe ” P—No. 


you 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
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Mr. Henry Birkseck sworn and examined. 


11,978. (Mr. Goldney.) You are, I believe, a banker 
in this city 7—I am. 

11,979. And you have taken an active part always 
on the Liberal side in politics?—More or less. I 
should not say a very active part ; I think I have taken 
an interest on the Liberal side. 

11,980. Since when ?—The last 20 or 25 years. 

11,981. Are you a resident in Norwich ?—Near 
Norwich. 

11,982. You know the city very well?—Yes ; at 
least [ am in it every day. 

11,983. What was the first election in which you 
took an active part ?—I think it was Lord Bury’s 
election. 

11,984. In 1857, would that be ?—I cannot tell you. 

11,985. It is many years ago '—Yes. 

11,986. Have you generally had subscriptions for 
the Liberal party, for the purpose of contesting an 
election >—No. 

11,987. When was the first time that you had a 
subscription ?>—I never subscribed but once, and that 
was when Lord Bury had taken office and had to stand 
again ; there was a feeling that he was opposed rather 
unfairly, and after he won the election his expenses 
were paid in the room as soon as it was announced, 
I subscribed on that occasion. 

11,988. You have had subscriptions for contesting 


ward elections ?—-There have been subscriptions pe! 
have never had anything to do with them. 
11,989. You never subscribed ?— Only in one 


“instance. 


11,990. When was that ?—Last year, I think. 

11,991. In 1874 ?—In the autumn of 1874. 

11,992. What amount did the subscriptions reach ? 
—I do not know ; I have never known whether there 
have been subscriptions or not. 

11,998. Who was the treasurer ?—J think 
Mr. Joseph Smith was last year. 

11,994. What sort of amounts did people subscribe ; 
did they subscribe 52. notes or 102. notes P—I suppose 
both. 

11,995. What did you subscribe ?—-I gave 50/. last 
year, for a particular reason. 

11,996. What was the particular reason >—I was 
told there were several people anxious to stand who 
could not afford to pay their own expenses. 

11,997. At the 1874 parliamentary election there 
was no subscription ?—Not that I know of. 

11,998. Was there for the 1875 ee eniontary 
election ?—Not that I know of. 

11,999. There was a subscription to oppose the 
petition There was a subscription to oppose the 
petition; and I had myself suggested, after the 
election was over, that a subscription should be raised, 
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if possible, to clear Mr. Tillett’s whole expenses, and 
that it should cost him nothing. 

12,000. What was the amount that the defence 
subscription reached ; it was 2,000/., was it not ?-— 
I think about 2,000/., but I never saw the list. I 
believe it was intended to raise 2,000. 

12,001. Have you any idea what a well-fought 
parliamentary contest ought to cost in Norwich ?— 
I suppose about 3,000/. I have heard it stated; I 
cannot give you my own experience. 

12,002. Have you never investigated any of the 
accounts ?—I have only seen the sheriffs accounts. 
I have not seen any other. 

12,003. The advertised account ?—Yes. 

12,004. Did it ever strike you as being a large 
amount?—I have always thought that under the 
present system the expenses ought to be less. 

12,005. For instance, did the 1874 account strike 
you as being large, on the one side 3,548/. and on 
the other 3,435/. ?—It appears to me more than an 
election ought to cost. 

12,006. You read the sheriff’s accounts for 1874, 
I suppose ?—I must have seen them in the papers; I 
could not tell you now what they were. 

12,007. Did such items as 1,400/. and 1,500/., under 
the head of “ Messengers,” attract your attention ?—— 
I do not think they did. I do not remember noticing 
them. You mean at the time ? 

12,008. At the timer—I have no recollection of 
noticing it particularly. 

12,009. Nearly half the amount appears under the 
items “ Messengers” and “ Watchers ” >I may have 
noticed it at the time, thiyking it rather large. 

12,010. Does such an item generally appear as a 
large item in the sherifi’s accounts ?—I think it does. 

12,011. Seeing it advertised, you did not think it 
necessary to make any inquiry about it amongst your 
party ?-—Not in the least. 

12,012. You have always advocated economy at 
elections ?—Certainly. I have never had anything to 
do with them personally. 

12,013. Did you hear it stated, after the election of 
1874, that there had been an unusual number of 
messengers employed ?—I really cannot remember. 

12,014. You did not hear any notice taken of it ?-— 
No. Iremember no notice being taken of it. 

12,015. At all events, when the 1875 election came 
on, so far as you know, no precaution was taken to 
prevent such large items for messengers ?—I think 
when the 1875 election came on all those points were 
considered. 

12,016. By whom ?—By the agents. 

12,017. You personally did not consider them ?— 
I have spoken to Mr. Stevens on those points. 

12,018. Before the 1875 election began ?——Yes ; 
simply to the effect that I was anxious that no 
excessive employment or illegal practice should take 

lace. 

i 12,019. You thought that some excessive employ- 
ment or illegal practice had taken place before ?—I 
knew that Norwich was always liable to it. 

12,020. You knew that Norwich was, always 
corrupt ?—It always had the name of being corrupt 
years ago, but latterly I should say not. 

12,021. Not till 1874?—My impression of the 
recent elections certainly was that on the Liberal side 
there was no corruption. 

12,022. In 1874 ?—In the recent elections, 1874 
and 1875. 

12,023. And no lavish expenditure?—I do not 
understand what you would include in lavish ex- 
penditure. There was expenditure for some purposes. 

12,024. Lavish expenditure in bands, processions, 
horses, vehicles, and all that sort of thing ?—I should 
have said that it was a lavish expenditure, but I 
imagine a great deal of it was voluntary on the part 
of partisans. 

12,025. Do you agree with what was stated by 
Mr. Arthur Bignold, and endorsed by Mr. Tillett, that 
after all, the accounts are the real test of the purity of 
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the election ?—I do not think that they are necessarily 
80. 

12,026. You do not think so ?—No. 

12,027. You do not think that they are the best 
test >—I do not think that they are necessarily a test 
of the purity of the election, because other individuals 
may spend money which is not included in those 
accounts. 

12,028. Do you think that in Norwich other indi- 
viduals did ?—-I think you have had that in evidence. 

12,029. I ask you what you think ?—I have the 
impression that money is sometimes spent by 
individuals, 

12,030. And behind the candidate’s back, which 
the candidate knows nothing of ?—I fancy so. I know 
of no such case. 

12,031. Have you any doubt that that happened on 
both sides at the election of 1874 ?—It is a difficult 
question to answer; I have no reason for thinking so. 

12,032. Then your remark must apply to 1875 ?— 
No, certainly not. 

12,033. What election was it at which money was 
paid behind the candidate’s back ?—I do not know 
that it was at any election. 

12,034. You say the reason that the accounts are 
not a true test is, that money was spent behind the 
candidate’s back ?— I say it is possible it might be, 
and that prevents the account being a positive test. 
I did not in the least infer that it was so. 

12,035. Did you see the 1875 accouuts in the news- 
papers ?>—Yes. 

12,036. Did you see then what the amount under 
the head of “ Messengers ” was ?—I do not remember 
what it was. 

12,037. Was your attention directed to it at all ?— 
I really do not know whether I noticed it or not. 

12,038. (Mr. Howard.) Not after having given 
Mr. Stevens instructions to be careful ?—I have no 
doubt I noticed it at the time. 

12,039. I should think so, for that reason amongst 
others.—Yes. 

12,040. (Mr. Goldney.) Is there anything to make 
you suppose that the employment of messengers was 
excessive in 1875 ?—I do not think it was so excessive 
as some people have represented. 

12,041. What should you consider would be an 
excessive employment of messengers per thousand, or 
per hundred, or in any way you like to take it?—I 
think it is a subject which it is almost impossible to 
form an opinion upon. Of course I have seen some 
of the previous evidence, and I see that the evidence 
varies very much. 

12,042. Do you think that to pay, as a messenger, 
one voter for every 15 who voted for you would be 
excessive ?—I do not think that 1 in 15 is a very large 
proportion. 

12,048. You do not P—-No. 

12,044. Do you consider it a fair proportion ?— 
I think 1 in 15 or 1 in 20 would be a very fair 
proportion. 

12,045. You think it would not be excessive ?— 
I think not; it varies so excessively in different 
districts. 

12,046. You would be satisfied if one man in 15 
who voted for you, was paid ?>—If you ask me whether 
1 should be satisfied, I should not be satisfied to employ 
any voter if I could find men who are not voters. 

12,047. You do not think that 1 in 15 ought to call 
for much comment ?—I doubt whether, under the 
present system of sending out messages, these messages 
could be efficiently carried by a smaller number, 
because it frequently happens that the circulars require 
to be sent out at one time. 

12,048. You know something about committee 
work then ?——I know of course that the circulars have 
to be sent out. 

12,049. Have you ever been in a committee room 
—I have. 

12,050. Looking after the work ?>—Never. 

12,051. You are only estimating the work ; you do 
not speak from practical acquaintance with it ?—No, 
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12,052. You think that 1 in 15 ought not to call for 
much comment ?—I have rather arrived at that con- 
clusion from reading the evidence. 

12,053. That 1 in 15 is not excessive ?—Not very 
excessive. 

12,054. Do you think it excessive at all ?>—No, I do 
think it is. 

2,055. What should you say to 1 in 7 ?—I shoald 
think that more than is necessary. 

12,056.° You really think that that would be more 
than is necessary ?>——I fancy so. I cannot tell without 
tabulating them. 

12,057. Do you know what proportion of the voters 
who voted at the last election were paid?—No, I do 
not know at all. I believe I have read it-in the papers 
within a week; but I do not recollect. 

12,058. What should you think would be an ex- 
cessive proportion of voters to be paid, what per- 
centage ?—I really am not in a position to judge. 

12,059. You would. scarcely think it right that 
every voter should be paid ?—No. 

12,060. That we are agreed upon. Do you think 
that. every other voter should be paid?—You may 
divide it one by one to any extent. 

12,061. You say that 1 in 15 is not excessive ?— 
I do not think that I.am a good judge of what is 
requisite. My own impression, from the evidence I 
have read, is that there had not been such a very 
excessive number. 

12,062. We can draw our own inferences from the 
evidence.—I have nothing else to go by. 

12,068. Have you. any idea, what would be a 
colourable employment, and what would be a proper 
employment ?—Not any. 

"12,064, As to how many voters should be puid at 
an election, and how many should not ?—If I gave 
you an opinion, my opinion would be a worse one 
than that of most people you could ask. I have had 
no experience in it. 

12,065. I suppose you see very little use in going 
to the expense of publishing these accounts in the 
newspapers ?—It appears to me that it is not the 
efficient protection that was expected. 

12,066. You know what the object was in pub- 
lishing them in the papers?—I suppose that it might 
be manifest that not more than a certain sum was 
spent. 

12,067,. And that the heads of parties in the 
different constituencies might see whether there was 
an excessive expenditure or a moderate expenditure 
of money. Do you think that that had anything to 
do with the intentions of the Legislature >—I1 suppose 
it was to make it public. 

12,068. You think it has failed so far as Norwich is 
concerned ?—Partially. 

12,069. You say that Norwich has always been 
considered corrupt ?—I am speaking of elections 30 
years ago, or more. 

12,070. Do you think, it is much mended now ?— 
Very much, I should think. 

12,071..To whom do you think that the original 
corruption was due ?—I should think Stormont and 
Scarlett, and Richard Gurney, and men of that. date: 

12,072. The candidates ?-—Yes. 

12,078. Not the heads. of parties ?—I should think 
they were all mixed, up in it in those days. 

12,074. Do you think that if the heads of parties 
and fhe candidates, in those days even, had intended 
to contest elections purely, they could have done so ?— 
I do not think they did intend to. 

12,075. Do you think that if the candidates, in 
more modern days, and the heads of parties, had de- 
termined to contest elections purely they could have 
done so ?—I think they have endeavoured to do so. 

12,076. Do you think that they have succeeded ?— 
Not very well; they have succeeded to a certain 
extent. 

12,077. Do you think that the lashibas have much 
improved ?—l think they are improving. 

12,078. To whom do you think that is due, to the 
people who were formerly bribed, or to those who 
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formerly administered the bribes ?—I think that the 
advance of education has had something to do with it, 
and probably more pains are taken on both sides, cer- 
tainly on the Liberal side. 

12,079. You think that the credit is equally divided 
bewnecn those who received bribes and those who 
administered them ?—No, 

12,080.. You say that bribery has diminished ?— 
Yes. 

12,081. Who is to have the credit for that, those 
who received or those who administered the bribes. ?— 


_I think there are fewer people who will take a bribe, 


and there are much fewer people who will give one. 

12,082. You do not mean fewer numerically, but 
fewer in proportion, because the population of Norwich 
is much greater ?—Fewer in proportion ; fewer in 
every way. 

12,083. (Mr. Howard.) Norwich must have been 
rather bad in the old days then ?—Very. 

12,084. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you ever read the 
account of the Commission in 1830?—I suppose I 
read it at the time, but I have no recollection of it. 

12,085. Do you think that the city is better than it 
was then ?—I should think certainly so. 

12,086. Do you think that the city is still to be 
impr oved ! ? What can be done towards that? I sup- 
pose you admit that there is room for improvement ?-— 
Of course. 

12,087. What is to be done towards that 2—That 
is a ‘difficult question ; it would take a more clever 
man than I am to decide it is a statesman’s 
aha 

2,088. You think that it is a formidable under- 
eee to purify the city of Norwich ?—I think it 
would be very difficult to prevent a certain number 
of people from taking bribes, and it is difficult to ex- 
clude every individual from giving them. I think 
that the parties generally have taken great pains to 
prevent it. 

12,089. Do. you agree with Mr. Tillett that the 
elections of Norwich “hang upon the floating popula- 
tion ?—Yes. 

12,090... You think they do ?—Yes. 

12,091. Do you agree with the other witness that 
that floating population numbers 38,000 or 4,000 
people ?—Do you mean by floating population simply 
the part you imagine to be corruptible, or the whole 
population of the < city F 

12,092. That is Mr. Tillett’s answer. He described 
it.as a moveable section, and afterwards he called it a 
floating population of a corruptible character, —I 
think they may turn the election either way, if they 
are bought. 

12,093. Do you agree that they amount, in Norwich, 
to some 3,000 or 4, 0002—I suppose about 3,000. 

12,094. Do you think that those people are es- 
pecially open to corrupt influences ?—I have — 
understood so. 

12,095. Is that your belief ?—My own belief is, 
that the number is rather over-estimated.- 

12,096. What is the minimum, in your belief 2—I 
should rather say 2,000 than 4,000, certainly ; but 
ieee has no statistics to guide one, and nothing to 
§0 
1, 097. (Mr. Goldney.) In onder to eorvuntdped in- 
fluence those people, the money must. come from 
somewhere ?—I suppose so. 

12,098. Where does it come from? If we could 
find out that we might get at the root of the evil — 
I have no idea. I cannot tell you where it comes 
from ; it does not come from me, I know that. 
12,099. Perhaps it comes out Of your bank ?—I do 
not think we could tell you, in a banking point of 
view, in any way. We should have no test. 

12,100. It is not, at all events, the ordinary practice 
to lay in a very large amount in half-sovereigns P— 
Certainly not. We should be quite equal to the 
occasion, in point of half-sovereigns, under any 
circumstances. 

12,101. Really where does it begin ; ; it must beg 
somewhere ?— Yes. 
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12,102. The floating population do not find the 
money to bribe themselves. If we could find out 
where the money comes from we should find out 
where the bribery begins ?—I think that people are 
led on into expenses without thinking of them in the 
first instance; people are led on to expenses in a 
great many small figures; it is the aggregate of those 
which makes up a much larger sum than any candidate 
thinks of spending. 

12,108. “Itis many a mickle that makes a muckle ”? 
—Just so. 

12,104. Do you think that those small figures are, 
to a great extent, found by people, as you have said, 
behind the candidate’s back, and unknown to the 
candidate ?—I think so, and I daresay some of them 
pay themselves. 

12,105. Out of their own pockets ?—Out of their 
own pockets, and other sums are left unpaid, and are 
brought forward to the agent. 

12,106. There are people who do not think much 
of spending 20s. or 30s. at an election out of their 
own pockets ?—A great many, but not with the in- 
tention of bribing. 

12,107. The effect is the same when done ?—The 
effect is the same, I have no doubt. 

12,108. The effect on the person who receives it is 
the same ?—I think the effect is not the same ina 
demoralizing sense. 

12,109. I will just read to you a piece of evidence 
which T think would exactly meet the case. There 
were a great many people who agreed with this gen- 
tleman who gave his evidence in 1869. “TI am not 
“ like some of these misers who reckon up every 
“ sixpence; I carry about with me what I think fit, 
“ and if I spend it I spend it.” Is not that about it ? 
—From the style of that reply I should think it was 
from an individual who was less cautious as to the 
way he circulated his money than most people 
now-a-days. 

12,110. There are a great many people who do 
that ?—I do not think there are very many who do it 
quite in that liberal style expressed in the answer. 

12,111. A’ few questions further on he is asked, 
“ How much did you part with altogether ” ?—“T 
“ daresay I spent 40/.; I make no doubt I did.” You 
do not think there are many who would go as far as 
that P—I do not. — 

12,112! About 40s. is the extent?—-I think some 
people would expend to the amount of 10/., and others 
5s. —— 

12,113. When messengers were put on at the 
regular committee rooms, a good many people would 
say, “ You Want ajob; you must not go to the com- 
“ mittee rooms; you go and earry those bills to No. 7 
“ ward ”?—TI think they are too apt to say so. 

12,114. And the man does not go to the committee 
room. He says, ““ You employed me, and I’ should 
“ like to have my 3s. 6d. and 5s., the same as the rest ”? 
—I daresay there are some people who make claims 
who really have not given their services for those 
claims. | 

12,115. At the committee rooms ?—I think they 
must be open to that imposition. 

12,116. And who go to the private individuals who 
put them on, as against people who are officially re- 
cognised i daresay some do; I never had one come 
to me. 

12,117. Perhaps you never put anybody on at an 
election ?>—I never did. 

12,118. What is your idea of these carriages and 
horses, and torchlight processions, and so on ; have 
you ever driven in a carriage with a candidate ?— 
With a candidate in going round, not in a procession. 

12,119.. What do you think about those expenses ? 
—1 think they are very objectionable, 

12,120, Did you subscribe to the band protection 
fund?—No; 1 never subscribed to anything except 
the two subscriptions I have told you of. 

12,121. Do you know there ‘is such a fund ?—I did 
not know there was sucha fund. po" Aw 
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12,122. You never heard of it before ?—-I never 
heard of the fund. 

12,123. Does the band look as if it wanted much 
protection, as a rule P—I daresay if the two meet, the 
band would want a certain number of men round to 
prevent its being disturbed in playing, there is no 
doubt about that. 

12,124. If you ran off with a band you could not 
very well make them play for you ?—I do not see how 
you are to run off with a band. 

12,125. They do not want much protection ?—If 
you mean protection to a band in a procession I sup- 
pose it is to prevent a procession being thrown into 
disorder ; I suppose so; I never heard of it. 

12,126. At all events you did not know anything 
about the band protection fund ?—No, I did not know 
there was such a thing. 

12,127. Is there any other fund that you know 
anything about ?—No, except what I have mentioned. 

12,128. What are these ward associations ?—I 
believe they are political associations. 

12,129. Do you subscribe to any of them? I sup- 
pose you subscribe to your own ward. Which is 
that ?—I really do not think I can tell you. 

12,1380. (Mr. Howard.) Would you like to be in- 
formed ?—St. Michael at Plea the bank stands in ; I 
never know the wards. 

12,1381. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you subscribe to your 
ward association >—No. 

12,1382. Do you know that there is one ?—I am not 
aware that there is a fund. 

12,133. But is there a ward club, a ward association, 
or anything of that sort ?—I daresay there is, but I do 
not know anything of it. 

12,134. You do not know anything of it as a poli- 
tical organization at all?—No, except that I have 
always understood there are organizations through the 
wards. 

12,135. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Are you a brother of 
William Birkbeck who was examined yesterday ?—I 
am his half-brother. 

12,1386. You are both partners in the same bank P 
—Yes. 

12,137. And take opposite views in politics P—Yes. 

12,138. You do not seem to be an active partisan 
as he is?—I do not think J am; I have been at it 
rather longer. 

12,189. You have not subscribed as liberally as he 
has ?—I do not think we want subscriptions on our 
side so much. 

12,140. You think the Liberal side do not want sub- 
scriptions >——I should not object to subscribe in a 
legitimate manner for legitimate expenses if a candi- 
date could not afford to pay his expenses. 

12,141. Why isit that the Liberal side do not want 
subscriptions so much P—I think we have had candi- 
dates who have been able to pay their own expenses. 

12,142. It depends on the selection of rich candi- 
dates ?—I think it mnst to some extent. 

12,1438. Did you hear your brother examined yes- 
terday ?—I did not. 

12,144. Have you any suggestion to make as to the 
best method of stopping this system of corruption ?— 
It is a subject that one has thought of, but it is 
excessively difficult to make any suggestion. I once 
endeavoured under the old constituency to make a 
move for stopping it by getting parties to combine. 

12,145. To combine how ?—My idea then was—it 
was in the life of the late Chancellor Evans, who was 
a mild Conservative, and very much respected on both 
sides, and I then had an idea, as he was a man of very 
sound judgment, that a certain sum might be placed 
in his hands from either fund, and from private con- 
tributions, and that he should decide whether there had 
been corrupt practices during the elections or not, and 
if there were, should proceed against either party, 
whoever was returned, if he were returned by corrupt 
practices; but it seemed impossible to carry it out. I 
think Mr. Patteson and myself consulted about it, 
and I met three or four of the Conservative gentlemen 
to make this proposal, and I think we were not in the 
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room 10 minutes when one of them said, “I thought 
“ we were coming here for a compromise,” and took 
his hat up and walked out. So ended our efforts. 

12,146. (Mr. Howard.) Strangled in the birth ?— 
Yes. I thought if both sides knew that a fund for 
prosecution existed it would deter any mischief of the 
sort. 

12,147. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) As the heads of both 
parties seem so very liberal in subscribing towards the 
expenses of contests, do you not think it would be very 
easy for them to say, “ We have subscribed so much on 
“ the Liberal side; we have subscribed so much for the 
“‘ support of our candidate on the Conservative side ; 
“‘ we will not give a halfpenny to either if we find there 
“ is any corrupt practice on the side of our candi- 
“« date ” P—I think that would have been of no avail 
in the last election, because there were no subscrip- 
tions on our side. 

12,148. Were there no subscriptions on the Liberal 
side ?—Not that I am aware of. 

12,149. Not towards bands or processions ?—I am 
not aware of any subscription of any sort or kind. 

12,150. Do you believe there was not ?—I do not 
say I believe all those processions and bands came out 
of the candidate’s pocket ; I do not believe that, but I 
am not aware of any subscription to meet them. I 
imagine that some of the services were voluntary, and 
some expenses were paid by private persons, but I do 
not in the least know. 

12,151. Those are the persons to whom I am refer- 
ring. Private persons would have said, “ We will not 
“ subscribe a farthing unless you conduct the election 
“ by legal means” ?—I think the subscription is not 
general enough to enable you to make any deterrent 
cause in that way. 

12,152. Are you not aware that it has been deposed 
to here, that there were subscriptions on the part 


of the Conservatives towards the bands, and colours, — 


and that sort of thing >—I am aware that it has been 
stated in this Court ; I was not aware of it otherwise. 

12,153. You were not aware of it at the time ?>— 
No. 

12,154. Altogether, to how many elections have you 
subscribed ?>—I think my only subscription was to the 
election I mentioned of Lord Bury. Yes, I subscribed 
io General Wyndham’s election for East Norfolk ; I 
subscribed 200/. 

12,155. When was that ?---The first election after 
the Crimean war. 

12,156. You referred to the Scarlett and Douro 
election. Do you remember that it was said that that 
cost 40,000. ?--That is why I referred to it. I know 
one of those elections cost that much ; 30,000/. I heard. 

12,157. (Mr. Howard.) I rather infer from your 
evidence that the Liberal party are never, at elections 
here, in want of funds; they never want to get it 
from any other pockets ?—They have not been lately 
in want of funds. 

12,158. There has been no system of subscribing ? 
—No, none that J am aware of. : 

12,159. Is that true of 1874; and true of 1875, as 
far as you know ?—I believe so, I am not aware ; 
certainly not in 1875, and I never heard of any in 
1874. 

12,160. I suppose you have read the evidence re- 
lating to Mr. Tillett’s election, have you, and to the 
expense of it >—I have glanced at it. 

12,161. I will not press you on this point very far, 
but of your own knowledge are you aware what was 
done with reference to Mr. Tillett’s election expenses 
at the last election; were they paid by him ?—At this 
last election ? 

12,162. Yes.—I imagine they were. 
not know. 

12,163. Were you under the impression that each 
candidate had paid his own expenses ?—That was my 
impression. 

12,164. Are you chairman of any political associa- 
tion in the town at all, or vice-chairman, or president 
or vice-president ?—I really cannot remember. My 
name may be down as president for something or other, 


I really do 
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but I have never acted as chairman to any such asso- 
ciation. 

12,165. I understand you to say that before this 
last election you spoke to Mr. Stevens, giving him a 
sort of caution against lavish expenditure ?—Not 
cautioning him. 

12,166. Calling his attention ?—Yes, asking him 
whether we were perfectly sate not to be tripped up 
by the other side, in fact. 

12,167. Is that what you really mean that the danger 
Shi only possibly come from your opponents ?— 

res. 

12,168. You had no suspicion that your own party 
could be tempted into the same fault >—I had no 
expectation that I was committing any error of that 
sort. 

12,169. Do you really think they are immaculate ? 
——No, of course I do not, but from experience I thought 
it common policy. 

12,170. What excited your interest upon that 
matter ?>—Simply that in all the elections I have ever 
heard of in Norwich I have always heard accusations 
from one or the other that their opponents had spent 
money., 

12,171. You knew in 1874 that there had been ex- 
tensive colourable employment ?—No. 

12,172. Did you not believe it >—No. 

12,173. Did you never hear it ?—I never heard it in 
that shape ; I have heard it so far as this: I have 
heard it discussed whether the employment was within 
the bounds of legal employment or not, and I thought 
it was considered within the bounds of legal employ- 
ment. 

12,174. You had heard that there had been an 
extensive system of employment resorted to, whether 
legal or illegal >—Yes; I knew that very extensive 
employment was necessary. 

12,175. Did you hear of no rumours that it was 
considered to be of a colourable and corrupt charac- 
ter ?—I do not think I did in 1874. 

12,176. Are you sure? It is very strange that so 
much employment which now turns out to be corrupt 
should never have been rumoured to have been cor- 
rupt, especially to gentlemen in your position, leading 
the party >—I do not remember a rumour. 

12,177. Do you not think it probable that that was 
the genuine reason why you somewhat cautioned 
Mr. Stevens against anything being done in 1875 ?>— 
i think not. My impression in 1875 was that there 
had been no colourable employment after the election. 

12,178. Did you know there had been extensive 
employment of some kind or other ?>—I knew that 
there was extensive employment, but I believed that 
the employment was within legal bounds, and only 
necessary employment; and I think Mr. Stevens was 
strongly of the same impression. 

12,179. He is not of that opinion now P—I do not 
know. 

12,180. I can inform you of that. By the evidence 
given by him in this Court he is distinctly of opinion 
that it was a very excessive employment, and he almost 
admitted the words I used, “a profuse and extravagant 
employment.” I rather want to ask you what you 
think of it. Do you think it was a profuse and ex- 
travagant employment, now that you are advertised of 
the facts ?—I should not think it so. It was I think 
more than necessary; of course I see that. 

12,181. I tell you frankly what my view is. I put 
it to you because I believe your judgment will assist 
us. What strikes my mind, and I may say the minds 
of my brother Commissioners, is that one in 15, as 
put by Mr. Commissioner Goldney to you, is so obvi- 
ously extravagant as to be susceptible of no answer. 
We could make it far stronger than that if we went 
into the figures strictly. It seems to the Court that 
that is an unanswerable extravagance, and I think you 
say in the witness box it is reasonable. Do you really 
think so on reflection, or have you stumbled into an 
error ?—I said I could not form an opinion as to the 
actual proportion, because I think that some of the 
wards required double the proportions that others did, 
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and it is so excessively difficult to average them, unless 
you take all the districts through the city and see how 
the averages on both sides come out. 

12,182. The figures put before you of one in 15 
are more gentle as to the last election than the facts 
were, but we have given a margin. I ask you again, 
inasmuch as they are put all over the city as an average 
of the election, do you not think it is a profuse and 
extravagant employment, as far as you can judge, 
under the item of “messengers” ?—When I first 
read the proportion of numbers, it struck me as 
enormous, but the more I read of the evidence, the 
more I thought that I was wrong in my first conclusion, 
and that it was more necessary than I had imagined. 

12,183. I may be drawing on your recollection 
rather strongly, but what parts of the evidence enabled 
you to qualify your opinion. I do not remember any 
at the moment that enabled me to qualify mine, but I 
daresay that was my fault ?—-I cannot tell you whose 
evidence I gathered it from. 

12,184. What was the nature of the evidence which 
led you to qualify your opinion ?—I think the principal 
point was this, that such a large number of messengers 
were required at some one particular time, as I think 
I stated before. That is to say, in one morning you 
may for an hour or two require to send in every 
possible direction, and in fact want twice as many 
messengers as you can lay your hands on; of course 
at another time of the day they may be standing 
still. 

12,185. You think all round the election that is a 
reason for employing one in fifteen?—I think if the 
circulars and correspondence have to be sent out by 
messenger instead of by post, in order to obtain 
answers or ensure delivery, it does entail an enormous 
number. 

12,186. You are aware that the questions which 
have been put to you, assume that it is one voter 
to fifteen, excluding the non-voters altogether ?—L 
thought you were asking me one messenger to 
fifteen. 

12,187. (Mr. Goldney.) No, one voter, excluding 
non-voters ?—I did not understand that in any part of 
your questions. I was on a wrong basis all the way 
through. 

12,188. (Mr. Howard.) Now we have got a new 
basis. What do you think of it ?—Then of course it 
depends on how many there may be voters, and how 
many non-voters. J was taking it as the number of 
messengers. 

(Mr. Goldney.) We take it two-thirds voters, and 
one-third non-voters. 

12,189. (Mr. Howard.) Does it not strike you on 
the view that it is a very large employment indeed P— 
I think it is a very large employment, but not so 
much in excess as I first imagined. 

12,190. ‘These questions relate to one side only, at 
present. If you take the other side, and at least 
double it all over the city, what do you say then 
about colourable employment ?—I think the proportion 
you stated is large, and of course if you double it, it 
would be still more objectionable. 

12,191. Do you not think it really unarguable, after 
that ? Do you not think, when you put the two sides 
together, the question is unarguable ?—The support 
of it ? 

12,192. Yes ?—Yes, certainly. 

12,193. Yet, you know, that is the very form and 
extent, to say the least of it, of colourable and corrupt 
employment which was resorted to on both sides, 
according to the evidence as it stands ?—I had no idea 
it was so large. 


12,194. I may almost assume, but I am bound to . 


ask you, such an employment on such a scale at 
an election here, would be sure to be an effective 
weapon of bribery, would it not ?—It must have that 
tendency. 
12,195. And it achieved a wonderful amount: of 
success. Do you not think it inevitable eens 
12,196. Having regard to the nature of the con- 


stituency, or some parts of it, and to the political 
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traditions of the place?—I think it is most objec- 
tionable. 

12,197. Task you whether you have had any con- 
versation, since the election of 1875, with either of the 
leaders of the party, or with the agents of the party, 
your party especially, as to this colourable employment 
or lavish expenditure, with a desire, as I have no 
doubt you have, to free the city from these corrupt 
influences? Have you taken the trouble to go into it 
at all with anybody ?—I have made some inquiries as 
to whether it prevailed or not, and as to the extent of 
it. I think at the time I inquired it was, so far as I 
could gather, unknown. Everybody that I asked was 
of the opinion that it had not prevailed to any great 
extent, not to the extent that it was subsequently 
proved. 

12,198. ‘These figures that were given to you after 
careful analysis, really are in Mr. Stevens’ possession. 
We get them from him. I mean we have not brought 
them down from the skies for the purpose of putting 
questions to the witnesses. We have got the statistics 
from the agents ?—I stated that the amount of em- 
ployment had been proved to be much more excessive 
than I imagined. 

12,199. Under those circumstances do you think it 
is possible for either side to maintain, seriously, in a 
court of justice, that they have been free from very 
serious imputations in the conduct of the last two 
elections ?--I think it has been unintentional if it 
existed. 

12,200. Do you think it was unintentional on both 
sides ?—Not after the evidence I have heard. 

12,201. Until you read the evidence you did think 
it was unintentional on one side,—I may assume your 
own side ?—I thought it was on our side, and I gave 
our opponents credit for not being worse than we 
were. 

12,202. What do you think now?—I think they 
are much worse. 

12,203. Do you not think if they are, they must be 
exceedingly bad ?—I think they are exceedingly bad. 

12,204. We seem now, by a little questioning of you, 
all to have arrived at the conclusion that there is 
actual corruption, and that there is a constant element, 
as it were, in the constituency, which will always 
produce it (if people are willing to produce it) a 
corruptible section of 3,000 or 4,000 ?—I think that 
is the result of your inquiries. 

12,205. It is a very serious matter for the city of 
Norwich, and I think the city realises it >—I think we 
feel it so. 

12,206. How is it to be got rid of ? What is to be 
done ?—I do not know how you are to get rid of it, 
unless you disfranchise the honest for the sake of the 
dishonest. 

12,207. Is there any other way of getting at it? 
We were in the hope that some gentlemen in the city, 
on both sides, might lead our minds into something 
like, I will not call them pastures, but fresh scenes. 
Cannot you give me a clue to some of the people who 
minister to the corrupt appetite? They must exist.— 
I think if we had no lawyers or agents, perhaps we 
might do better. 

12,208. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Or publicans P—I have 
no doubt some of the public houses have a very bad 
influence. 

12,209. (Mr. Howard.) We are here to talk plainly, 
but do you really mean that the lawyers minister to 
the corrupt appetite >—I do not mean it offensively. 

12,210. Do you think that professional men here, 
who act as agents, are at all interested in keeping up a 
system of active political competition in the city >—I 
think it is human nature, that when a great responsi- 
bility devolves upon them, and that they can achieve 
their end or think they can by certain means, they a 
little encroach upon means almost unintentionally. 

12,211. Do you think they derive a considerable 
pecuniary benefit from it ?—No, very slight indeed, I 
should think. 

12,212. As I put it’ to your brother yesterday, the 
corruption must begin somewhere, and, as he admitted, 
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there is a plentiful stream of it. It flows always at 

the elections, and we are anxious to trace it to its 

source. He tried to help me, and I am sure you will; 

cannot you take me to the source? It does not begin 

with the candidates, as I pointed out to him. Do you 
say so ?—TI should think, certainly not. 

12,218. It does not begin with the leaders of the 
party, of whom you are one on one side ?—I do not 
quite admit that. 

12,214. It does not quite begin with the agents; 
they utterly repudiated that, when they were called. 
i want to ask you, where it does begin, in your belief? 
—I am as puzzled as you are. I really do not know 
where to say it begins. 

12,215. We are strangers to the city;and you are 
not. We are not Norwich politicians, to say the least 
of it, as you are, and we are seeking information where 
we expect to find it. Have you really no idea in your 
mind where the mischief begins on either side? The 
people must be bought, and there must be money to 
buy them. Who finds it ?—I imagine in this instance 
you have accounted for it in the expenses charged for 
messengers, at least accounted for it to a great extent, 
in the sum charged for messengers in the published 
accounts. 

12,216. Who are the persons who favour this cor- 
rupt system of immediately setting on at an election; 
who are the persons who begin it? The candidates 
do not, and the leaders on both sides of the respective 
parties do not, and-the agents of the candidates re- 
Ppudiated it when they were called. Who, do you 
think, are the guilty persons? I want to get at them, 
and mean to get at them ?—I really do not know how 
you are to trace them. Ido not think I can trace it 
in any way in my own mind. 

12,217. I thought you said you are not quite so 
sure that the leaders of the political parties were 
altogether free. Have you a suspicion in your own 
mind, that the principal supporters of the parties are 
answerable for any of it? I will not press you just 
now for their names, but do you really think there are 
any on either side who are responsible for any expen- 
diture for this sort of thing at an election, whether 
by their money, or their wishes, or their influence ?— 
I think you have evidence before you of some sub- 
scriptions for outside expenses. 

12,218. Do you think that those subscriptions 
indicate that the parties who gave the money, are 
likely to originate the mischief we complain of ?—I 
do not think I should say that ; I think it is almost an 
imperceptible movement. 

12,219. I am sure we are nearly at it; we are 
hovering on the very brink of the river, but I should 
like to get it from you if I could; I think your judg- 
ment, and your experience are likely to assist us?—I 
do not think I do. 

12,220. I will ask you straightforwardly. You do 
not suspect the candidates ? ?—Certainly not, on either 
side. 

12,221. Do you suspect the agents on either side? 
I must put it to you. Jam here to do my duty. Do 
you suspect the agents on either side >—One is ‘always 
more inclined to suspect one’s opponent than one’s 
own side. 

12,222. If you give an answer, we will take that 
with the allowances due to it. Do you suspect your 
opponent’s agents ? Iam sorry to have to ask you, but 
T must ?—From the evidence given, I do. 

12,223. Did you before ?—No. 

12,224. Do you suspect your own party’s agents, 
from the evidence given? — Not of intentional 
employment. 

12,225. You suspect them of the employment ?— 
Yes, of excessive employment. 

12,226. But you acquit them of the motive ?— 
Yes. 

12,227. You find your opponents’ guilty of the 
employment and the motive 2—By their evidence. 

12,228. Is it your deliberate belief that the Liberals 
are entirely innocent of any wrongful motive in the 


extensive employment they resorted to at the last 
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election in Norwich P—I do not mean to cay Pan 


bees party is immaculate. 
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2,229. 1 almost gathered it from your answer, 


T am rapidly striding on to a conelusion T haye 
no right to. I would rather have an answer to 
my question. Do you believe, upon your oath, that 
the Liberal party here were innocent of any corrupt 
motive in the extensive employment they resorted to 
at the last two elections in Norwich ?—As a party I 
believe they were. I quite acknowledge that indi- 
viduals have committed the same blunder as their 
opponents. 

12,230. What individuals ?—I suppose so, I do not 
aie 

2,231. What sort of individuals, agents >—I sup- 
- it has been from under-agents, or sub-agents, 
or parties employed in some way or other, I do not 
‘BoM 

2,232. You believe so?—I believe so, from the 
= 

12,233. You believe somebody was responsible, 
not only for considerable employment, but for corrupt 
employment ?—I am not aware of pal 

2,234. What is your belief? Tillett has 
ss his belief here, and Nir aera) has 
peepee his ?—They are better judges of it than 

am 

12,235. I can assure you the Commissioners value 
your opinion, and will be very much obliged to you 
for it ?—My opinion would certainly have been, that 
it had not existed, except from points that have been 
already before you. - 

12,236. Now that you have got the case_ before 
you a little, having convicted one side not only of 
employment, but of a corrupt employment, will you 
go the length of acquitting your own side entirely of 
it 2—N 0, certainly not. 

12,237. To what extent do you think they were 
Preis of corrupt employment at the last election ? 
Were they guilty at all?—I have no doubt they were, 
but I should think to a very slight extent. 

12,238. Of . corrupt employment ?—I have no 
doubt there are instances of it, but I should think to 
a slight extent, and a much less extent. I merely 
judge by the evidence. 

12,239. Do you mean that there were particular 
instances, only, of corrupt employment, and. that all 
the rest was innocent? You know itis a yery large 
employment, as we are all agreed, on the Liberal 
side, as well as on the Conservative. Are you pre- 
pared to say that you believed the Liberal party were 
free from any corrupt motive in resorting to that 
extensive employment ?—I think I answered that 
question. 

12,240. Will you favour me again pinks think, as 
a party, that they were; but from the evidence I 
have read, taken in this court, I have no doubt it had 
existed to a certain extent. 

12,241. That brings me back to the other question. 
Do you think it is a great extent, or a small extent, 
or what ?—Not a great extent, my impression is. 

12,242. You do not quite enable me to judge what 
you mean. I must give you the credit you deserve? 
—It is difficult to explain; but my impression ig, 
that the constituency of Norwich is so much in favour 
of the Liberals, that if there were no employment on 
either side, the Liberal majority, would haye been 
a aes great deal larger than it was, 

2,243. That scarcely answers my. question, - i 
tg I want to know whether you think there was, 
to any serious extent, corrupt employment on the 
Liberal gedottpkbealo, fae elections, or either of 
them ?—I think there was, from the evidence which 
has appeared in court. 

12,244. And you believe that evidence bi ‘be true ? 
—Certainly I do. 

12,245. Have you formed any opinion ‘as to which 
party this system began with ?—I 
equally culpable originally. I think the Liberals har 
taken rather more pains than their rents to k 
clear of it of late years, as I have said before, ‘ 
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12,246. You still feel unable to give me any better 
conclusion than you have done ?—I am quite unable. 

_ 12,247. It is not only a question of finding the 
money, but it is this sort of question—that there are 
persons in reserve, as it were, concealed on both 
sides, who pul! the strings, and who. set. the corrupt 
stream flowing at the election. Cannot you give me 
an idea who they are on both sides ?—TI really do not 
think I can. It would be a very strong personal 
accusation against anybody, and I do not think I have 
a right even to suspect a person of it. 

12,248. I think you have a right to suspect ?—I 
know it must exist somewhere. 

12,249. If you will tell me that you do suspect 
certain persons, that there are certain persons who 
may be suspected, I will release you from the 
obligation of giving us the names, at all events, at 
present ?—I really do not think I can put my hand 
on anybody I had a right to say it of—that L,had a 
right to suspect even. rr 

12,250. Supposing there were an election, and the 
Conservatives won here, and there were rumours of 
a corrupt system of employment having been made, 
there would be a petition on your side, of course ?— 
Probably. 

12,251. You have no doubt about that ?—Very 
likely there would. 

12,252.°What parties do you think they would 
attempt to spot, on the Conservative side, as having 
begun the mischief? Ido not want you to give me the 
names ?—I really do not think I could. 

12,253. Supposing Mr. Stevens, or any other 
person, came to you and said, “Mr. Birkbeck, we 
* shall catch these Conservatives now: we find there 
“ was a large amount of colourable employment,” or 
some other corrupt practice, do not you think you 
could give them a hint or two that would be useful 
for the petition?—JI certainly could not give 
Mr. Stevens a hint ; he would know much better than 
I could. 

12,254. Suppose I were a resident in Norwich, and 
were curious to know, do you think you could give 
me ahint if came to you? Do you not think you 
do know enough to give a mana useful hint to what 
quarters to look ?—I think I could have done so 20 or 
30 years ago, but I really do not think I could do it 
now. I could on either side then. 

12,255. You are an active political partizan ?—I 
am not a very active one. 

12,256. Unless rumour very much disfayours you? 
—I have a strong interest in it, but I do not think I 
am an active partizan; certainly not in going into 
details. _, 

12,257. The Commissioners feel very strongly, I 
am sure, that much is expected from the gentlemen 
of the town, in assisting this Commission in bringing 
to the light of day everything they can?—I really do 
not think, in truth and honesty, I could name any one 
on either side. 

12,258., At all events, you personally never took 
any part in such things ?—Certainly not. 

12,259. Your brether, on the other side, never 
does ?—I am sure he would not. 

12,260. You are not aware of any persons who do 
minister to such things, amongst the principal sup- 
porters of the parties >—No, I do not. 

12,261. Yet the thing is done ?—It is done, no 
doubt, as we have heard in evidence. I think I am 
less likely to know than almost anybody, because I 
think anybody, who took any steps in that direction, 
would carefully conceal it from me. Iam one of the 
last persons who would be allowed to know it. 

12,262. (Mr. Goldney.) Not the proceedings of 
your opponents ?—No, I suppose not. I do not know, 
in that case, that I am likely to hear it. 
~ 12,263. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you think the 
managers of the various ward divisions are to blame? 
—I think they have made egregious blunders; but, 
as I have said, as a general rule, they are not to 
blame. : 
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12,264. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think the agents 
are to blame, who afterwards pay their accounts when 
they have been guilty of excessive employment ?—I 
think, in many instances, they will pay sums that are 
expenses incurred without their order, and which 
they would naturally object to, but sometimes they 
are led into a sort of difficult position by being 
ordered by one persom or another, and it is almost 
impossible for them to repudiate them ultimately. 

12,265. Once it gets known in a constituency like 
this that the accounts will be paid, however ex- 
travagant the aceounts are, though unauthorised, then 
the extravagant expenditure will always be made, and 
the colourable employment, or other device, will always 
Do you not think there is a very 
great responsibility resting on both candidates and 
agents paying such accounts ?>—I think there is; but 
if I were a candidate, I should think it exceedingly 
difficult to refuse to pay any money that had been 
expended on my behalf afterwards, if it were not 
intentional. 

12,266. Although expended corruptly ?—Then I 
would not pay it. 

12,267. Do you not think one of the easiest ways 
of doing it is to pay the accounts without criticising 
them and investigating them, like it has been done at 
the last election here. Mr. Tillett did not see them ; 
young Mr. Tillett only made a formal inspection of 
them; Mr. Stevens did not investigate them, but left 
them to his cashier, Mr. Gee, who trusted to the 
ward managers, and the ward managers trusted to 
their assistants. What do you think of a system of 
that sort ?—I think sufficient care is not taken. 

12,268. Is not that stating it about as mildly as 
you possibly can? Do you not think it most repre- 
hensible ? Observe, the candidate does not look ; his 
immediate trusty servant, his own son, does not look 
through them, or, if he does, it is a mere cursory view, 
as he candidly says; the agent does not look, he is 
too busy, and entrusts it to his cashier; the cashier 
is not able, for various reasons, to give it the par- 
ticular attention that he might, and leaves it really 
to the ward managers, and the ward managers get 
the money. What do you think of such a system ?— 
I can quite understand Mr. Tillett not looking into 
it himself, but leaving it entirely to his son; but J 
should not understand his son passing it any further, 
or any of the other agents you have mentioned. 

12,269. Against such a system as that it is im- 
possible to contend?—I think it is most repre- 
hensible. 

12,270. Yet that is the system adopted here ?—I 
think it is probable that when an election is over 
everybody is tired of the subject, and winds it up as 
quickly as he can. 

12,271. The danger of the thing is this; the people 
are,aware that the accounts will be paid as a matter 
of course, and they will spend any amount to achieve 
their objects, whether by lawful or unlawful means. 
They know it will be paid afterwards, and I do not 
know what conclusions they will draw from the Com- 
mission on this subject. Perhaps they will think it 
may be observed at the next election, if there be 
one. 

(Mr. Goldney.) I think it is only fair to the ward 
managers to ask—do you think it is likely that many 
of them lose their heads at hotly contested elections ? 

(The Witness.) I think they do. Iam very much 
of that opinion ; that they are pushing for one object, 
and they do not keep sufficient control over them- 
selves. 

12,272. When they are once in the heat of the 
contest, they do not let anything stop them ?—I think 
so; they have so much on them, that they cannot 
exercise control. 

12,273. (Mr. Howard.) That is an additional 
reason for controlling them, is it not ?— Yes. 

12,274. We are very much obliged to you. I hope 
you do not think you have been unduly pressed; but 
{ think, and think seriously, a great responsibility 
rests in this inquiry on the supporters of both sides, 
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and the Commissioners have summoned several from 
each party, of whom you are one, to impart what they 
know. .We rely very much on a loyal allegiance to 
this inquiry on both sides ?—I am sorry I have been 
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unable to give you better information than I have 
done ; but I am sure I am quite as anxious to achieve 
the end you have in view, as you have expressed your 
desire yourself. 


Mr. JouHn YOUNGS sworn and examined. 


12,275. (Mr. McMahon.) I believe you are a 
brewer r—I am. 

12,276. You were examined before the Commis- 
sioners in 1869 ?—Yes. 

12,277. When did you first take patt in the politics 
of Norwich ?—I cannot remember the period of my 
life. 

12,278. (Mr. Howard.) So far back ?—So far back. 
I believe it is one of my traditions that on my baby’s 
cap was put a cockade with the party colours. 

12,279. (Mr. McMahon.) Cannot you remember 
what year that was ?—Fifty-five years ago, I am sorry 
to say. 

12,280. When you arrived at manhood did you take 
an active part?—More or less; I have always done 
SO. 

12,281. On which side ?P—On the Liberal side. 

12,282. In your judgment have the Liberals always 
conducted their contests with a great regard to law 
and with the view to avoid all corrupt proceedings >— 
That is a very serious question. I could hardly 
answer for the conduct of the whole Liberal party 
for 55 years. a 

12,283. So far as you personally are aware, were 
you ever aware that any of your party were doing any- 
thing corrupt ‘—I have no personal knowledge of any 
corrupt action, but on one occasion, as to which I have 
given evidence, namely, with regard to the procuring 
an advantage ata shew of hands. Beyond that, I 
have no personal knowledge whatever of corruption. 

12,284. With regard to that, you gave evidence 
betore the Commission of 1869 ?—Yes ; still I was 
bound to give you the exception. 

12,285. The show of hands is now abolished P— 
It is. 

12,286. So that that could not occur again ?—I 
could not give an honest answer without giving you 
the exception. 

12,287. That is the only instance you have any 
personal knowledge of, in reference to corruption ?—— 
That is the only case of which I have personal 
knowledge. 

12,288. Of which you have reason to believe P——I 
could not say that. 4 

12,289. Tell us in what instance you believe there was 
any corrupt practice by your party. Iwill take 1869? 
—I have not the dates ; I should be glad if I had the 
dates and the various candidates, or something to guide 
me, I shall be happy to give you the information. 

12,290. I do not mean before 1869 but since ?—My 
memory is not so very good. 

12,291. (Mr. Howard.) I will tell you, July 1870, 
the election of Tillet and Huddleston ?—Yes. I have 
no knowledge myself of any corrupt practice on that 
occasion. 

12,292. (Mr. McMahon.) We have heard that that 
was a very pure election ?—I should think so. 

12,293. (Mr. Howard.) On both sides?—Yes, I 
should say fairly on both sides. 

12,294. (Mr. McMahon.) The election of 1871 ? 

(Mr. Howard.) Colman and Legard ? 

(The Witness.) I believe that was a pure election ; 
I should imagine so. It was rather a tame fight; one 
was a very good candidate, and one, from circumstances, 
not very good; a highly honourable gentleman I have 
no doubt, but not a successful candidate here. 

12,295. (Mr. McMahon.) The Conservative party 
did not support it by subscriptions ?—I do not know. 

12,296. It was so sworn yesterday by Mr. William 
Birkbeck ?—If Mr. William Birkbeck has sworn to 
it, I will say at once I know it must be so. 

12,297. If they did not give subscriptions, the 
elections would be pure ?—-I should think that is likely, 


so far as Mr. William Birkbeck’s knowledge of it is 
true, and I have no doubt it is a fact. 

12,298. The contest in 1875 was a mixed contest ? 
—Yes. 

12,299. Mr. Colman and Mr. Tillett on one side, 
and Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston on the 
other p—.Yes. 

12,300. Will you tell us what you know of that ?— 
I know nothing whatever of the management of that 
election. I voted for both the Liberal candidates and, 
in a fair measure, supported them, but I had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the details or the working of that 
contest from circumstances which if necessary I can 
explain. 

12,301. Tell us what they were ?—I am afraid I 
must trouble the Commissioners with something 
which may appear a little personal. But in addition 
to my being a Liberal I have always considered myself 
when I am bound to give myself a sectional name, a 
Whig, and looking at the position of Norwich, the 
division of parties which in my opinion, to take a 
reasonable practical view of matters, would result in 
this, apart from any improper influences that there are, 
taking the question in sevenths, I think about four 
sevenths of the voting constituency of Norwich 
Liberal, and about three sevenths Conservative. That 
is my honest opinion from long observation. Under 
those circumstances, I have always thought it a prudent 
measure, a prudent course rather on the part of the 
Liberal party in arranging their candidates, not to 
select two men belonging to the advanced section of 
the Liberal party, but rather to have one who would 
necessarily be an advanced Liberal, and another man 
of the complexion of the humble individual who is 
now giving his evidence. That course was not 
adopted in the year 1874, and, under those circum- 
stances, I did not take an active personal interest in 
the contest, although I did appear on the platform, 
and accompanied the candidates on one or two 
occasions, and I am sure gave them so far as I was 
able my honest support. 1 do not know about anterior 
candidates, but if Mr. Samuel G. Buxton had been the 
candidate with either Mr. Colman or Mr. Tillett, I 
have no doubt that I should, in 1874, have taken the 
active part which I had done on previous occasion. 

12,302. You have always considered yourself one 
of the Whig party >—Yes; I consider myself a Whig ; 
I always prefer being called a Liberal. If I am 
pressed to the distinction, | am bound to say I ama 
Whig. 

12,303. Did you subscribe at all to the expense of 
that election ?--1874 ? 

12,304. Yes ?--No, I was not asked, I think. 

12,305. Do you know whether there was’a sub- 
scription ?>—I do not know. You understand I am 
totally ignorant of the details or the working of 
that contest, except I have told you what part I 
took. Any question you put to me, I shall be too 
pleased to answer. 

12,306. You do not know one way or the other, 
whether there was a subscription on behalf of the 
Liberal candidates ?--I think there has been some 
evidence given as to the subscription of the Con- 
servatives ; I think so. I believe so. I know that. 

12,307. That is so?——But I really have no personal 
knowledge of the practice or plans of the Conservative 
party, nor should I have sought any knowledge of 
their practice or plans. . 

12,308. Surely if you knew they were raising 
subscriptions for an illegal object ?—Lllegal ? 

12,309. Yes ?—TI did not say that at all. 

. 12,310. Bribery, very excessive employment of 
messengers ?—I had not said so. 
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12,311. Would you scorn making any inquiry into 
the proceedings of the Conservatives ?--I do not 
know. I think I held a position in the city in 1874 
which would cause me to act only as sheriff, that is 
the part of my duty from February 1874, therefore I 
had no position as a private citizen. 

12,312. Are you sheriff for one year only ?—For 
one year only; during which year I have no politics 
whatever, nor take any part directly or indirectly. 

12,313. Were you high sheriff at the last election 
1875 ?>—Yes, I was sheriff of the city and county of 
Norwich. 

12,314. There you took no part at all in the last elec- 
tion ?-—Not the remotest, either directly or indirectly, 
or in the working of local politics ; nor do I intend to 
do so until the 9th November in this year comes. 

12,315. You are reading from some paper ?—I have 
before me what your brother Commissioner kindly gave 
me, some newspapers which I believe represent 

12,316. (Mr. Goldney.) Your sheriffs public 
accounts ?—I think these are not the right papers. 

12,317. 18742—1874 is not my year. February 
1874 I have not got; these are Mr. Chamberlain’s 
papers. Shall I hand them back to you ? 

12,318. Yes ?—My own papers, I believe, have been 
delivered here ; I would not like to answer any question 
except from them so far as my accounts go. I had acopy 
of my own personal account of the poll before I left, 
I thought it might be useful, and I have brought it up. 
It is all in my own handwriting. 

12,319. (Mr. McMahon.) You could not, in con- 
sequence of being sheriff, take any part in the last 
election, except the official part of sheriff?--I could 
not, [ think according to law, and I could not according 
to my feelings as a gentleman. I could not do it. 

12,320. Did you ascertain during that contest 
whether there was any irregular or unlawful mode of 
influencing the electors practised ?—-I visited in my 
official capacity (I was not necessarily called upon to 
do so, but I thought it right to do so) every polling 
place during the day. I went privately, independent 
of any action of those who were employed under me, 
and I am bound to say, that from my observation, all 
the polling appeared to be conducted in a very quiet 
and orderly manner ; I saw no riot or disturbance in 
the street, and with one slight exception, which | 
inquired into and rectified, all the arrangements as 
between the two candidates or their agents, were all 
being conducted in a quiet and amicable spirit, and I 
saw nothing to lead me to think that any voters were 
being taken up or brought up in any other than a 
proper and orderly manner. 

12,321. What was that one exception ?--I think, if 
T remember right, it was at one of the polling districts 
in the seventh ward, where the agent on the Liberal 
side thought that he had not a proper opportunity of 
putting some question as to the personation of a voter. 
I went to my under sheritf, and had it inquired into 
officially ; and I believe it only arose from an over 
sensitive feeling on the part of the gentlemen who 
presided, and the extra zeal on the part of the agent. 
It was rectified, and that, I think I may say, was the 
only complaint, bar one in the third ward. It was 
represented to me that my arrangements would have 
been more complete if I had had an additional polling 
place in the third ward; and I think it would be well 
worth consideration, should there be a contest here, to 
have rather more facility in the third ward. I do not 
think any loss accrued to either candidate. I believe 
all the people who wanted to poll did poll. I think 
inconvenience might be prevented on any future 
occasion by an additional polling place being ‘opened 
in the third ward. Except that I cannot report any- 
thing but which was most satisfactory and creditable 
to the city. 

12,322. Was there any instance of intimidation of 
any kind, according to your knowledge ?--I saw none ; 
I know of none. © 

12,328. Did you hear of any ?—I did not; I do not 
think J should hear of it. I do not know why accounts 
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of that kind should be brought to the sheriff, and as 
I have kept myself scrupulously apart from 

12,324. Do you know if there was any rioting ?— 
There was nothing of that kind whatever. 

12,325. No attempt to break down the committee 
room and carry away the papers?—In that case I 
imagine the rectification of that would be in the hands of 
the mayor, who is the chief magistrate of thetown. At 
the same time, I should be only too happy to render 
assistance. I do not think the sheriff would be called 
upon to interfere first in the case of a riot. 

12,326. Supposing there was an attempt to break 
into the committee room and take away the papers, 
would it not be the duty of the sheriff to interfere ?— 
I do not think the sheriff has a special duty with 
regard to the committee rooms of the candidates. 
Whether they should or should not hereafter I must 
leave; I do not see they have at present. 

12,327. To secure order and regularity in the 
polling places ?—To secure order and regularity in the 
polling places, to see that the polling is taking place 
truly properly, and with proper speed counted out 
afterwards. ‘That is the sheriffs duty. 

12,328. (Mr. Howard.) Or in the case of a general 
riot, to call out the police ?--I have not been called 
upon to do so, and I hope J shall not, for the credit of 
the city. I think if I was informed of anything, 
although I might take temporary steps, I should 
immediately communicate with the mayor. I should 
say “I have done so and so, what are your instruc- 
tions.” I think that would be my duty. 

12,329. (Mr. McMahon.) Is there anything to 
which you wish to call our attention in connection 
with the management of elections ?—I think not ; I 
would rather answer any question that you may put, 
if you think that any knowledge of mine can be useful. 

12,330. Do you know who began the messenger 
trick ?>—I really do not. I have read the evidence of 
former witnesses, I thought, perhaps, I had better do so. 
I have not yet formed any conclusion as to who did 
commence it. 

12,331. Have you formed an opinion as to how 
long it has been in existence >—I should think imme- 
diately on the passing of the Ballot Act. Keen elec- 
tioneering people, who are not always troubled with a 
conscience, would direct their attention to some method 
by which they might supply the lost place of direct 
bribery. I should imagine it would commence as 
soon as their wits were fully alive to the very ingenious 
method which this appears to me to be. 

12,332. This seems to be a successful mode of 
bribery ?—It is very ingenious I think. 

12,833. And successful ?-—Well, I can hardly say 
whether it would be successful, if employed on both 
sides with the same skill ; it would leave both parties 
to have the same amount of money spent. 

12,334. It would depend upon the amount of 
money spent ?>—Yes, 

12,335. Have you thought of any means of sup- 
pressing the system ?—No. I must say for myself 
that I read, with some regret, the course which appears 
to have been taken by the witnesses generally, whom 
I am sure, as a body, I very much respect. All the 
weight of their hints and ideas of punishment appears 
to me to go to those, who not being so well informed, 
but being exposed to great temptation, (I mean the 
lower class of voters) are rather more entitled to our con- 
sideration and forbearance, than the pressure which 
appears to me to be put upon them. I think they 
want to go higher to endeavour to find out where this 
originates. 

12,336. Have you thought at all where it originates ? 
—I think it must begin, I do not say the malpractice 
begins there, but I think the remedy must begin with 
the candidates hereafter. 

12,337. How ?—If the lawis not sufficiently strong 
at present, it must be made strong and clear, that no ex- 
penditure is to be incurred by a candidate after that 
expenditure has been passed before the sheriff, and 
that he must be bound to feel that, as a gentleman 
and a man of honour, he is to pay nothing else besides. 
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Until you can get that done, I am afraid ‘you will 
never stop either direct or indirect bribery. 

12,338. What do you mean by “ passed by the 
sheriff ” ?—I think the only accounts, I believe, if Iam 
correctly informed, the only expenditure that a 
candidate ought to make are those which are published. 
Ts that not so ? 

12,389. Yes, that is so?—There ought to be no 
outside expenses. 

12,340. Yes, but all the accounts for messengers 
had to be published ?—Yes. 

12,341. So that all these pass before the sheriff >— 
Yes, if correctly returned. 

12,342. They are correctly returned; all passed 
correctly before the sheriff?—Yes, I think I read in 
the evidence that, after the other parties accounts. 

12,343. (Mr. Goldney.) 1874?—After the other 
parties accounts were published that there came 
further payments from candidates. it is to that 
point, if you ask me, that I must direct attention. 
I believe that is the key to the whole thing. 

12,344. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Not this election ?—No, 
elections generally, Iimagine your inquiry is directed, 
not to the punishment or exposure simply of 1875, 
but to the improvement of elections generally here, 
and indirectly elsewhere. 

12,345. Is your mind dwelling upon the idea, that 
the sheriff should tax the accounts, and see that there 
are no items in the accounts that was not legitimate ; 
is that what you. are thinking of ?—I think, in the 
first place, more power may be given to the sheriff, 
or someone acting for him, because, generally speak- 
ing, the gentleman in authority, like myself, acts, I 


_ know, in a very great measure, through his legal 


- he would be bound to ask more questions. 


adviser. JI think, perhaps, more power might be 
given in that respect. But beyond that comes the 
after payment. You asked me the question, and I 
say, if there was no possible payment afterwards by 
the candidates, you would take the first step towards 
preventing bribery or corrupt employment. 

12,346. (Mr. Howard.) In this case, we have it 
stated before us, that actually the return to the 
sheriff is an extravagant expenditure for a colourable 
employment ?>—Yes. 

12,347. That is returned to the sheriff ?—I do not 
know ; we have no power of checking it. 

12,348. What would you do in such a case as that ? 
—I am afraid you would have the duty made more 
onerous, and put more duties upon the sheriff, and 
I think 
there are no questions asked now.’ 

12,349. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Tw fact, you have no 
power of asking any question ?—I think not ; I am 
not aware of any. ag. 

12,350. The account is sent in ?—It is sent in; it 
is presented by my under sheriff; he tells me that it 
has been properly rendered, and that the law has 
been followed in the due and right course. It is my 
simple duty to sign them, and, I think, have them 
published. If I had any other duty, I was not aware 
of it. 

12,351. Can you make to the Commissioners any 
suggestion as to any other means of checking the system 
of bribery which has been going on here?—I think, 
although it would make it a very gloomy election 
(and if the law is not clear, it is upon that point) that 
the use in all purposes of printed bills, addresses, &c., 
with the use of no other colours than are usually 
employed in printing, namely, black and white should 
be enforced. J think you would there commence the 
great removal of the corrupt practices of printing 
bills, issuing circulars, and consequently employing 
labour. There would not be that necessity of getting 
people who must have something found them to do, 
to run about with black and white bills, as there 
would be with the blue and white, and orange and 
purple. It was thought of originally. I think that 
would be at once a simple and efficacious method. 
Secondly, Lam of opinion, that the voting cards may 
be sent out to every elector through another agency 
than that of the candidates, or their agents them- 
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selves, and cheaper to the candidates pocket, if they 
had to pay the expenses, because one voting card, 
instead of two or three, would be sufficient. All that 
a man need know who requires to vote is that his 
number is number so-and-so on the register. He does 
not want to have sent to him a coloured card, nor by 
two’s and three’s ; it could equally well be sent by 
one card, and that of a plain colour. I think it 
might be sent through the sheriff or his agents, with 
the understanding that the expenses to the locality 
were recouped by the candidates. I have no doubt, 
as a matter of fact, that the expense of delivery also 
would be less a very great deal through official 
agency to the candidate than through their own 
agents. 

12,352. Is there anything else that suggests itself 
to your mind?—Of course, there is another very 
gloomy feature ‘which I confess, as an old Norwich 
man, I do not like to think of. I think the bands 
had better be prohibited, and all organised processions. 
I think they would be wisely prohibited, if there is a 
real desire to prevent lavish expenditure. 

12,353. Are they not prohibited now ?—They may 
be pxghibited, but I am bound to say I have seen one 
or two occasionally. 

12,354. Would you void the election ?—I would 
rather leave that question to lawyers. I imagine that 
unless you make a condition of anything you wish to 
prohibit, that is to void the election, you will do 
nothing. Secondary punishment is not thought much 
of ; to void the election is a very serious question to 
the candidate. 1 am bound to say, as one who would 
feel interest in candidates, that would be a very serious 
question to me. 

12,355. Would you prefer that to the present state 
of the law ?—Yes, I am bound to say I that should. I 
am no advocate for over puritanism. J think the 
time has come when we must direct our attention to 
a serious and substantial change. I think Norwich 
is in a very great measure made a victim from 
circumstances. 

12,356. If there anything else ?—Nothing occurs 
to me. 

12,357. Have you thought that anything might be 
done by an agreement between the heads of the two 
parties in Norwich to refrain from supporting any 
candidate who would not promise that he would have 
nothing to do with corrupt practices ?—I think we 
might do a great deal that way; of course, we 
could not bind them beyond a ¢ertain mark. There 
are 12 or 20 men on each side whom you could trust 
one way or the other ; any word passing, it would be 
sufficient, and they might possibly command all their 
following, but still there would be the outsiders, there 
would be these gentlemen. which you are so anxious to 
discover. Still I have no great faith in agreement, 
unless it was commenced with the municipal. elec- 

‘tions. I think it might be commenced there.. I 
think the gentlemen of each side. could more readily 
arrange a preliminary form of proceeding . at the 
municipal cuntests. 

12,358. At the municipal contests it would be easy 
in this sense that no one except a resident. in the city 
may be,elected >—Exactly. od: be 

12,359, At a Parliamentary election anyone from 
any part of the kingdom may be. elected >—An 
independent. candidate might come forward, as we 
unhappily saw in one instance, and astonish every- 
body by the number of votes he gets in the 
constituency. 

12,360. (Mr. Goldney.) What name is that 2—I 
do not wish to bring up the name, but I alluded to 
the election for Stoke. . ; 

12,3861. Not Norwich?—No. In the absence of 
excitement, he might gain an influence which. the 
leaders on either side with all their good intentions 
would be totally powerless to check. 

12,362. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In this city where the 
leaders on both sides are in the habit of raising a sub- 
scription towards the expenses of the election, if they 
were to form a determination not to give a subscrip- 
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tion for any candidate who would not pledge himself to 
conduct the election according to honourable prin- 
ciples, do you think that would tend to remedy this 
corrupt practice P—It is almost understood so now. 
There is not a gentleman in court, I am sure, on 
either side, who, if ever he has subscribed, has always 
believed, in fact, has been assured, that it is only for 
legitimate purposes. That is already done. 

12,363. That is already done, you say ?—That is 
already done. . 

12.364. There is nothing more to be done in that 
direction ?>—I think, with good will on both sides, it 
might be tried preliminarily at the municipal contests. 
I think the municipal contests are the schools for the 
corrupt practices at the Parliamentary elections. 

12,365. (Mr. Goldney.) You have talked about, 
and given some eyidence about bands and so on, do 
you think it would be a good thing to stop bands of 
music ?>—I do. 

12,366. And ribbons and colours and cockades ?-— 
Decidedly, I say it with regret, I do. 

12,367. You think they should be stopped ?— 
This is a free country, and I am sorry to suppress 
freedom. 

12,368. How do you propose to stop it >—It must 
be by Act of Parliament. 

12,369. How do you think the Act of Parliament 
would enforce it, simply say it is illegal ?—Illegal ; 
‘ and should the payment. 

12,370. Be made ?—Be made for the candidate, or 
anyone to whom agency in a most comprehensive way 
could be traced, void the election. 

12,371. Void the election ?—Void the election. 

12,372. Perhaps you may not be aware, and 
perhaps other people may not be aware, that the Act 
of Parliament says it is illegal ?--I believed so, and I 
should be happy to hear it read. 

13,378. “ No candidate before, during, or after any 
“ election, shall, in regard to such election, by himself 
“or agent, directly or indirectly, give or provide to 
“or for/any person having a vote, at such election, 
“ or to or for any inhabitant of the county, city, 
* borough, or place for which such election is held, 
“ any cockade, ribbon, or other mark of distinction ; 
“ and every person so giving or providing shall, for 
“ every such offence, forfeit the sum of two pounds to 
“ such person as shall sue forthe. same ;” the very 
offence, you see, “together with full costs of suit; 
“ and all payments made for, or on account of any 
“ chairing, or any such cockade, ribbon, or mark of 
“ distinction as aforesaid, or of any bands of music, 
“ or flags or banners, shall be deemed illegal pay- 
“ ments within this Act” ?—Yes. 

12,374. (Mr. Howard.) But not. corrupt pay- 
ments? —-No. I) have a recollection of that. I 
remember the passing of the Act. 

12,375. (Mr. McMahon.) You say it should be taken 
to void the election?—I do not think that goes far 
enough. 

12,376. (Mr. Howard.) It does not go far enough ? 
—It does not go far enough. | 

12,377. (Mr. Goldney.) You, as sheriff, have never 
considered yourself—as a public officer of the Crown— 
the person who was contemplated in this section of the 
Act of Parliament, to sue for the 2/. penalty in every 
offence, together with full costs of suit ?—No, I have 
not. - ‘ a 

12,378. If there were instructions given to the 
sheriffs that wherever they found such illegal payments 
they were, as a matter of their duty, to sue for the 
penalties of 2/. in every case, do you think that would 
have the effect >—No, I think the punishment would 
not be sufficient. ; @ 

12,379. (Mr: Howard.) You do not covet that im- 
portant duty ?—No, not now. > { son 

12,380. (Mr. Goldney.) You think that although 
the legislature has taken the proper view of the 
question, it has not taken the proper means of en- 
forcing it'?—I think the penalty is not sufficiently 
strong. C50 1 ea bede é 

12,381. (Mr, Howard.) Do you mean if you traced 
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void the election; do you go so far as that ?—Yes, I 
think altogether I do. 

12,382. It must come to that, or nothing ?—I think it 
must come to that. 

12,383. (Mr. Goldney.) How are you to prevent 
outside volunteers employing bands as they do now 
vehicles ?—It is outside now. 

12,384. It is. How are you to prevent that ?— 
Whether it is really outside we do not know. 

12,385. That is a question ?—That is the question. 

12,386. It is considered possible ?—It is considered 
possible. 

12,387. How are you to stop that ?—I do not know, 
and I cannot say. I think that the possibility of 
having the election voided would make it purely 
outside at any rate. 

12,388. The same with all other small expenses ; 
you. cannot by any legislative means stop them ?— 
Unless the penalty is so great. on those who vote for 
the candidate, for I do not, for one moment, believe any 
candidate, whom I have the honour of knowing, would 
wish to promote any but the. strictest principles. Men 
in that position are always under voters. 

12,389. |(Mr. Mi Mahon.) Supposing any ceremonies 
of that kind, any processions, were made punishable, 
and you could proceed for misdemeanor against all 
persons taking part in them; add to that this, that there 
was, a public prosecutor, and then find out and _prose- 
cute all persons who had carried on the misdemeanor. 
Do you, think that, would have an effect ?—That would 
have an: effect. I must.confess to having ridden in 
two or three processions in Norwich. If that would 
be a misdemeanor, or endanger the position of my 
candidate, I do not.think I should have the ride. 

12,390. (Mr. Goldney.) You do not see any effectual 
way, except by high penal enactments, to stop the 
officious, interference of outsiders ?—Certainly ; and if 
the House of Commons are earnest in that matter they 
will take the same course. 

12,391. Do you think the publication of the sherifi’s 
accounts has had, so far, a good effect ?—I really do 
not. The publication of my accounts have not had 
any very good effect. 

12,392. Do you think the publication of the 1874 
accounts had any very, good effect ?—I am afraid they 
did not in 1874; if they had a very good effect it was 
a very short one ;, it did not last long. 

12,398. Do you think the publication of the amount 
of money spent in 1874 had any effect on the number 
of applications for employment in 1875 ?—No, I should 
think not. I think directly an election commences, 
men of that class consider it an idle time; often they 
lose their work. I do not think it is with that corrupt 
motive which has been so much assumed here; they 
think they are entitled to something, and they apply. 

12,894, (Mr.. Howard.) Do you not believe that 
they know it is, in some serious sense or other, wrong 
to take it ?—No, I do not think they do as a body. I 
think myself that the lower class of voters here, so far 
as I am able to judge, kave been mentioned with 
undue harshness; that is my experience. I do not 
hold that opinion of them as a body, or have I that 
view as to their numbers as has been expressed in this 
court, and I have been in Norwich a great many 
years. 

12,395. Do you doubt that those who spent the 
money had a sufficient knowledge of it >—I think that 
persons who are candidates in elections are naturally 
(it. may be improperly, but they are naturally,) too 
contented with doing their own part, whatever is set 
for them to do, and. do not look around them, but look 
too curiously at what may be done elsewhere. 

12,396. You think, in fact, they have the work in 
their heart ?—I do. not think they are content to attend 
to what they are told to do, 

12,397. (Mr. Howard.) What means would you 
suggest of preventing the corruptible 3,000 ?—J do 
not acknowledge 3,000. 

12,398. Say 2,000. What means do you suggest? 
—I. believe 2,000 is an outside statement. 
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12,399. What means do you suggest for keeping 
the wrong under ?—I do not think it would be a great 
penalty or hardship to Norwich, if she were deprived 
of the opportunity of electing a second member for 
the remainder of this Parliament, while I should like 
to see our leading men employ themselves in educating 
this constituency for the better times when they have 
to elect a member, by reforming the conduct of the 
municipal elections. I can think of nothing better 
than that. 

12,400. I scarcely meant that. You have said that 
you think this large number of corruptible persons 
have been glanced at rather too severely by the wit- 
nesses in this court ?—-I have. 

12,401. That reply assumes that you think to a 
large extent they do not think there is anything wrong 
in accepting the money. How do you propose to 
make it clear to every man, that it is a very wrong 
thing, and a very serious thing to do ?—lIt is a 
difficult thing for 4 man, who perhaps has got his 
14s., 15., or 16s. a week coming in, to be so very nice 
in drawing the distinction as to whether he is to have 
3s. 6d. or 5s. It is a very pressing occasion for a 
time that does not often occur, when they seem to do 
nothing. At other times they will do all sorts of 
things, lounging about and standing in the wet, and so 
on. I am afraid that, if we ourselves were in the 
same position, we should not beso keen in drawing 
the distinction between 3s, 6d. and 5s., or between 
half-a-crown and 3s. 6d. 

12,402. It was rather as to the habits of the men 
that I was asking, than the amount of money ?—How 
to reform them ? 

12,408. Yes?—I think a Commission of this sort 
must tend to enlighten them, I hope so. 

12,404. I wish to speak with unreserved frankness 
to everybody ; but it appears to me, that you think 
those men who take these moneys do not take them, 
as a general rule, thinking that they are doing wrong ? 
—No, I believe they do not think they are doing 
wrong as a rule; they think they are entitled to a 
liberal payment on those occasions. 

12,405. How would you educate them ?—I did not 
come this morning prepared to take the part of 
educator. 

12,406. You see the importance ?—Yes. 

12,407. If you could get the people to see it was 
a thing they ought not to do, it would not be done 
any more ?—Well, if my suggestion is taken, I should 
say they should amend the practice in Norwich at 
their local contests ; that would be one of the first 
means of showing them. uy 

12,408. (Mr. Goldney.) The municipal contests ?— 
The municipal contests. 

12,409. (Mr. Howard.) You see the importance of 
teaching these people it is wrong ?—Most certainly. 

12,410. And their responsibility —The results are 
lamentable. I hope I have not shown any want of 
feeling in the matter. I feel the fact of a second 
Commission coming to this town is one which we 
ought to be very sorry for, although we are bound to 
treat you with every respect. 

12,411. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you remember the 
original Commission on the 1830 municipal elections ? 
—Yes. 

12,412. (Mr. Howard.) I think you ought not to 
press the witness too far back ?—I am willing to 
look back, but it would require some little effort on 
my part. 

12,413. How much better are the municipal elections 
now, than they were before that Commission; are 
they much better ?—Yes, they are a very great deal 
better. 

12,414. As to the last ?—I do not think there is 
that amount of direct bribery, certainly not that 
amount of large sums given. 

12,415. Do you think there are more people bribed, 
or less ?—The voters are larger, and there are a good 
many men who would take a liberal payment per day, 
but who would scorn to take a bribe; I am sure of 
that. I do not say they are right to take the payment, 
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but there are those who would take a liberal payment 
for a day’s work, who would scorn to take a bribe. 

12,416. And never do the work ?—Some who are 
earnest do work. I hope the Commission will not be 
led away by some of the accounts given. I may 
perhaps be permitted to say that there is with the 
working population on both sides an amount of 
earnestness, in my opinion of purity also, which I do 
not think they have had credit for. 

12,417. You said many people would take money 
in the shape of employment who would not take a 
direct bribe ?—Yes. 

12,418. Who take it in that shape, not doing the 
days work, or doing the days work for it ?—I mean 
there are a number who would not take the bribe who 
would take a liberal payment for their work, and 
work well for it. They have a cause, and sometimes 
they have a feeling, and the candidates are generally 
wealthy men. 

12,419. And there has always been money going at 
the election ?—There has been apparently a liberal 
expenditure. 

12,420. And they think they are as much entitled 
to some of it as anybody else ?—Yes, 

12,421. It is the source of the whole thing. * 

(Mr. Goldney.) Tf the money was not got, the 
election would fall through ? 

(The Witness.) Yes ; I do not think you would get . 
at it without preventing the possible payments. I 
think all petitions, Commissions, election inquiries, 
and so on, shew it does, eventually, come from the 
candidate in a measure, owing to the feeling that a 
gentleman does not like to refuse. He is appealed to, 
I have no doubt, afterwards, not only in Norwich but 
elsewhere, “So and so was done, will you let that 
poor fellow lose it.” He draws his cheque and there 
is an end of it. You must prevent that. 

12,422. (Mr. Howard.) How would you prevent 
it, would it be a misdemeanor ?>—I have not the honour 
of being in the House of Commons, I must leave that 
to the House of Commons. 

12,423. They may take the risk of its voiding the 
election. They may take the chance ?—They are men 
(I am sure I speak of both sides) who I do not think 
are likely to be candidates in Norwich. 

12,424, (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anything of 
elections in any other large cities ?—I think only asa 
reader of the public newspapers. 

12,425. You have never taken any part in them ?— 
No, not out of the two counties ; I have occasionally 
voted in an adjoining county. : 

12,426. You have taken no part in an election in a 
large populous city ?—Yes. 

12,427. The remarks you made, which are certainly 
very worthy of attention, with regard to the poor 
population, you cannot add to with reference to other 


“cities ?—If I may be allowed to say so, had the petition . 


arisen in any other place where there was not a personal 
feeling as there unhappily is here (there is a strong 
personal feeling at any rate as to one particular candi- 
dite), I do not think there would have been a Commis- 
sion at all. My own opinion is that in a great number 
of constituencies in this county quite the same practice, 
and toa large extent, as to payment goes on, and is 
passed over where there is not the feeling afterwards— 
the personal feeling—which causes an inquiry, and that 
is what I meant when I said I thought Norwich was 
made the victim from circumstances. 

12,428. That was the object of my question ?—l 
quite felt that. There are many thoughtful men in 
the town who will endorse the opinion I have now 

ven. 

12,429. Do you know any gentlemen of position in 
the town who have not been long resident here, who 
could give us useful information by comparing this 
city with any other large cities at election time ?—No, 
I do not. 

12,430. Every one we have had before us have 
not taken part in elections outside Norwich or Norfolk. 
You do not know of anybody?—.A few years back I could 
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have told you of some one; he has been removed to 
another world. 

12,431. At all events all your knowledge is confined 
to ?—To observation. 

12,432. At Norwich ?—Observation at other places 
—read and heard. 

12,4383. Read and heard ?—Yes; I think I may 
have had some conversation with political men. 

12,434. Have you never taken any part ?—No, I 
have not. 

12,435. (Mr. Howard.) Take the case as we have 
it presented to us. The candidates start on both sides, 
and they give strict injunctions to the agent that they 
will not spend any money for any improper purpose. 
The leaders of the parties on both sides recomntend 
that course to be taken, and are supposed to adhere 
to it P—Yes. 

12,436. The respective agents of the respective 
candidates announce the same thing “you are not to 
spend any money improperly ”?—Exactly. 

12,437. The ward managers all over the city are 
entrusted with the performance of their duty, which 
is a very important one ?—Yes. 

12,438. Then they have their clerks and assistants. 
Contrary to the injunction of the candidates, and the 
leaders of the party, and the principal agents, a system 
of corruption is indulged in on both sides at the elec- 
tion >—Yes. 

12,489. When the election is over the accounts are 
presented, and even in those which are presented 
through the sheriff, there are items enough to excite 
anybody’s suspicions that a lavish expenditure, upon 
an apparently corrupt system, had taken place, and yet 
the candidates pay it. What is to puta stop to such 
corruption under such circumstances, without inquiry ? 
It has been said in this court, to my astonishment, 
that a very large bill containing objectionable items 
was not checked by the candidate himself, that it was 
not checked by his appointed agent, or by the cashier 
of the appointed agent, and in fact that it was never 
checked at all, Is there any pure election which can 
prevail against a loose system of that sort? If it is 
not an intentional encouragement to bribery, is it not 
an inevitable encouragement ?>—No doubt. 

12,440. How would you get over that ?—I do not 
know. 


know. 

12,442. That is the case before us ?—-Yes. 

12,448. We have the bird in the hand. J would 
rather have the case before me, the one I have to deal 
with ; that may happen again ; how is it to be dealt 
with; strict injunctions from the candidates, from 
gentlemen on the one side and gentlemen on the other, 
both honourable ; the agent leaves the account to some 
one; there is all this corruption going on during the 
election, and yet, afterwards, there is not a single 
examination into the accounts by any responsible 
man. This involves another point; it is done at one 
election, and then the people who profit by it of course 
expect the same thing at the next election P—I can 
make no other suggestion than the one I have already 
made, throw all you can upon the official quarters. 

12,444. Then it is, in all probability, to some extent 
caused by party feeling, which up to a certain point 
is highly honourable. Each party comes into court, 
and tell us that on their side the election has been pure. 
It does impose upon the Commissioners a very difficult 
task ?—I have not expressed any opinion of that sort. 

12,445. As for you, Mr, Sheriff, I say at once that 
the Commissioners are greatly impressed with the way 
in which you have given your evidence in this inquiry. 
It has been most creditable to you?—I am much 
honoured. I should be happy to render any assistance. 
Perhaps there may be some points which may occur to 
me, upon which I should be of service. I will consult 
with my under sheriff, and the leading gentlemen on 
each side whom I have the honour of being friendly 
with. If I can make any suggestions afterwards, it 
would be wiser than to offer them now. I will answer 
any questions you wish to put. If you would put any 
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side, may throw out some suggestions. 

12,446. (Mr. Goldney.) They do require a great 
deal of reflection ?—I think they do. 

12,447, (Mr. Howard.) We want to find out the 
responsible person for this >—I cannot help you at all. 

12,448. You pointed out very properly at the com- 
mencement of your evidence that the persons to get at 
are the bribers ?—Yes. 

12,449. Where are they ?—I do not know on either 
side. I have not sufficient knowledge. I have nothing 
to justify my stating a suspicion about it on either 
side. 

12,450. On either side ?—-No, it is so. I heard 
part of Mr. Henry Birkbeck’s evidence; I quite agree 
with him to that extent. Although one might suspect, 
it would be a most cruel thing to mention any name 
simply on suspicion. 

12,451. I think you must have observed the great 
caution which the Commissioners exercised when 
examining Mr. Birkbeck. We said if he could assist 
us, he was to be careful not to mention names ?— 
Exactly. 

12,452. The Commission is being conducted in that 
spirit. Our object is to get at the system of course, 
and to spare the persons as much as is consistent with 
our duty ?—Quite so, 

12,453. I must ask you this; do you not think in 
the way I put the case just now, that the candidates 
themselves, in some cases, and their agents are very 
responsible ?—No doubt ; I have no doubt they feel 
it. 

12,454. What is the difference, for all practical pur- 
poses, in being an accessory before the election, and 
an accessory after the election ?—To a gentleman there 
is a difference, when the expenditure has been in- 
curred. 

12,455, I really do not know that ?—I think there 
is a difference to one’s feelings; I think I should feel 
so as a candidate. I must say that. 

12,456. I quite appreciate what is in your mind. 
If we are seriously, as a body of citizens throughout 
the country, anxious to stop it, shall we ever do it 
unless the candidates themselves resolve not to pay, 
when the election is over, for illegal payments. Shall 
we do it ?—I am afraid you will never do it. 

12,457. I say, therefore, that accessories after the 
election are very blameable, as well as accessories 
before the election?—No doubt. I imagine hardly 
any one concerned in politics but must feel that he 
may have done some such things after the election. 

12,458. (Mr. Goldney.) It is so hard to say no?— 
Yes, afterwards, particularly when it has been done 
for one. 

12,459. (Mr. Howard.) When do you think that 
Norwich began to be naughty in these matters. How 
many years ago ?’—Certainly before I was born. 

12,460, Did you ever know anything of the “man 
in the moon” ?—I think there was a man in the moon. 

12,461. Did you ever happen to meet him in 
Norwich ?—I have met a gentleman, I do not know 
whether he is really a man in the moon. 

12,462. Who would answer the description ?>— 
Yes; I have not seen any one from the moon lately. 

12,463. Do you think he gave the citizens the 
benefit of his skill >—Yes. 

12,464. You think he did ?—Yes. 

12,465, He came and shed his influence over them ? 
—Yes; other men from the moon, not only one. 

12,466. There was a man in the moon, but he is 
not the only man in the moon ?—Certainly not. I do 
not think that visits from the moon can be considered 
to be confined to one party in Norwich. 

12,467. That is a very candid and proper statement 
for you to make. I do hope it will be taken to heart. 
There was only one other matter I had to suggest to 
you. In the public accounts to the sheriff you get 
the item of messengers, for example, which is allowed. 
A very large item is put down ?—-Yes. 
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12,468. These are published afterwards in the 
newspapers ?>—Truly. 

12,469. Do you think altogether these people no 
doubt are easily tempted ; they are at all events shrewd 
enough to see at the next election that in the elections 
of 1874 and 1875 the large items for messengers was 
paid ?— Yes. 

12,470, And profit by it accordingly ?——Try to 
profit. 

12,471. So that the publication of the sheriffs 
accounts would not be an unmixed good ?—Yes. 

12,472. It is a form of advertisement to the poorer 
class ?—-You mean there must be some good or the 
law would not be passed ; and in addition to the good 
you think there is some evil owing to the items. 

12,473. It is a public advertisement through the 
columns of the newspaper. In the elections of 1874 
and 1875 not only was there a very large expenditure 
of money paid by the candidates, but it was ratified by 
the agent and returned to the sheriff, and therefore, in 
the opinion of these poor people, lawful ?—Truly. 

12,474. Then at the next election, they naturally 
come and say we want to be put on again, there 
is nothing in it wrong, else the candidates would 
not pay for it?—Yes; I hope we may have some 
remedy before that; I hope some remedy may be 
devised. 

12,475. Do you not think the post office may be 
used ?—Undoubtedly ; I have smiled when I read the 
evidence that there could be any difficulty in arranging 
with the post office authorities. 

12,476. Why do you think the arrangement is not 
made ?—I hope you will not ask what I think. 

. 12,477. I will not, but answer me this. 
not believe there is a motive ?—Yes. 

12,478. I will not ask you a word further about it? 
—And probably an honest motive. 

12,479. On both sides to a certain extent ?—I 


Do you 
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think both sides feeling they were bound to engage a 
certain number of men, or would have to engage a 
certain number of men, they would be glad to have 
something to give them to do. J think one must 
give to the managers of elections some credit. Ihave 
spoken openly about it. I think to that extent they 
would be certain to have a certain staff, and they 
would be far better delivering circulars than standing 
still all day._ . 

12,480. (Mr. Goldney.) What day did you receive 
the writ? Do you remember whether it was the 
Monday or what day of the week ?—I think it was 
on the Saturday. I know I gave instructions that 
the poll should be taken the earliest possible day. I 
was very anxious to avoid the Saturday polling in 
Norwich ; there is a great concourse here and a great 
interruption to business. In the event of the poll 
being on the Thursday I could publish my poll on 
Friday. You could not publish it on the Saturday 
night if the polling was on the Saturday, and the town 
would be kept in a great state of excitement on the 
Sunday, which everyone would desire to avoid. 

12,481. Something was said by one of the witnesses ~ 
about fixing a polling place. Do you remember when 
you did that ; there seems to have been some sugges- 
tion, and there was some delay ?—Yes, I understand ; 
I think I heard some little complaint in the street that 
there was a delay. 

12,482. In fixing them ?—In fixing them ; and that 
caused some little impediment as to the delivery 
of the cards. I took steps immediately to rectify it ; 
it was explained to my satisfaction. It was the ex- 
press desire of my under sheriff to have suitable places 
in the various districts. I may say he satisfied me of 
his diligence by entirely explaining the matter. 

12,483. (Mr. Howard.) We are much obliged to 
you ?—If anything should occur, I shall be happy to 
attend again, 
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12,484. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—A manu- 
facturing ironmonger. 

12,485. In Norwich ?—Yes. 

12,486. Have you lived in Norwich all your life >— 
T have. 

12,487. Do you take niuch interest m politics in 
the city >—A little. 

12,488. On which side ?—On the Conservative 
side. 

12,489. Have you for some years past >—More par- 
ticularly for the last two elections. ” 

12,490. 1874 and 1875 ?—Yes. 

12,491. Did you take an active part in either of 
those elections ?—I presided at two ward meetings. 

12,492. Were you on any committee P—No. 

12,493. Did you subscribe ?—The firm of which I 
am a member subscribed. 

12,494. To the election expenses generally ?>—To 
the election expenses of 1875, and also to the 
petition. 

12,495. I am afraid I must ask you how much you 
subscribed ?—In the first instance 25/. to the election, 
and in the next 201. to the petition. 

12,496. That was the 1875 election ?—Yes. 

12,497. Did you subscribe to the 1874 election ?—I 
think not. 


12,498. Do you remember whether you were asked ” 


to subscribe in 18742—I do not recollect being 
asked. 

12,499. So far as you know, was there any subserip- 
tion set afloat in 1874 ?—I do not know that there 
was; I believe there was no subscription on the Con- 
servative side in 1874. ¢ 

12,500. Ido not know whether you have been in 
court during this inquiry ?—I have not. | 

12,501. I suppose you have read some reports of 
it P—All. 

12,502. Were you, at or after the election of 1874, 
aware that there had been corrupt practices of any 


sort at that election ?—Only the colourable employment 
of voters. 

12,503. When did you become aware of that, first 
as to the election of 1874?—Not till after the 
election. 

12,504. After that election >—After that election. 

12,505. Soon after, I suppose ?—I cannot say. 

12,506. You ;became aware that there was a con- 
siderable employment of messengers ?>—Yes. 

12,507. For colourable purposes ?—Undoubtedly. 

12,508. So far as you know, was any endeavour 
made at the election of 1875 to avoid that on the Con- 
servative side or on the Liberal side ?—I am not aware 
that there was. 

; Pate nee was no meeting of the influential 
eaders on the Conservative side to pro i 
election ?—No. Ee 

12,510, So far as you are aware, there was no 
meeting of the leading members of the Liberal party 
with the like object >—I am not aware of it. 

12,511. Do you agree with the opinion that has 
been expressed here, that a very large number of 
persons in the humbler ranks of society are a corrupti- 
ble body, worked upon by the representatives of the 
candidates at each election r—I am inclined to take 
the sheriff’s view of the case, that the lower class have 
been, if I may use the term, rather hardly used. 

12,512. In the evidence >—Yes, in the evidence. 

12,513. Go on in your own way, and tell me how 
you would put it yourself?—I do not exactly under- 
stand you. 

12,514. You say that the poorer classes have been 
somewhat hardly dealt with. Do you mean by that 
that some persons have been too mildly dealt with ?— 
I think that the persons who set them on are the 
persons to blame. seer vi 

12,515. Who are they ?—That I must leave. 

12,516. Can you not assist us to find out ?—Indeed 
I cannot. . 

12,517. Have you ever heard ?—No. 
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12,518. Not a single hint >—Not one. 

12,519. On either side ?—No; except that [ am 
aware that agents set on messengers. 

12,520. With your knowledge of what happened 
about the employment of messengers at the 1874 
election, would you, if you had represented either of 
the candidates at the 1875 election, have set on 
messengers to the extent they were set on ?—I would 
not. 

12,521. Do you think the agents on both sides 
blameful in that respect >—Undoubtedly. 

12,522. After the example set in 1874?—Yes. 

12,523. Where does the money come from by 
whom these people are more or less bribed ?—I do not 
know. 

12,524. Are you aware of any fund?—No, I am 
not. 

12,525. You acquit the candidates, I suppose, of 
complicity >—Yes. 

12,526. And the influential leaders of both parties|? 
— Yes. 

12,527. Cast about in your own mind for the first 
source of the mischief. Do you not think you could 
spot it -—No, indeed I could not. 

12,528. It must exist somewhere ?—Yes. 

12,529. Have you any suspicion at all of where the 
money came from in 1875 ?—Not the slightest. 

12,530. What is your opinion about this kind of 
employment, and then the payment of large sums 
afterwards by the representatives of the candidates, 
without protest or particular inquiry ?—TI think it is 
very culpable. 

12,531. And very likely to encourage the very 
form‘of mischief we are inquiring into ?—Undoubtedly. 

12,532. Do you think the city was any better for 
the Royal Commission of 1869 ?— Yes. 

12,533. In what respect ?—I think, to a certain 
extent, it stopped the wholesale bribery that otherwise 
there would have been. 

12,534. What sort of bribery >—I imagine that, 
prior to the Commission, colourable messengers were 
not employed, but money was paid direct. 

12,585. As it was said yesterday, it was paid in 
dark corners—cash in hand—cash down ?—Yes, un- 
doubtedly it was so. 

12,536. You believe that the Royal Commission did 
something to get rid of that >—Yes; I think it served 
as a warning. 

12,537. What do you think of the form of bribery 
which was substituted for it? Do you think that it 
is quite as pernicious >—Undoubtedly. 

12,5388. If anything, rather more insidious ? Scarcely 
less >—Scarcely less. : 

12,5389. And more pretentious? The one was a 
wicked act in itself, for which no one could apologise. 
The other has about it a certain appearance of sub- 
stance and reality ?—Yes. 

12,540. You do not believe in that p—No. 

12,541. You think it was colourable from beginning 
to end ?—Undoubtedly. 

12,542. What do you think about the future ?—I 
can hardly offer an opinion. 

12,543. Do you think you will be any better 
for the visit of the Commissioners of 1875 ?—I 
trust so. 

12,544. Do you think that the messenger trick will 
survive us ?—No, I think not. 

12,545. What will ?—I am quite at a loss to say. 

12,546. Do you not think that on either side they 
will find out some expedient ?—Possibly. 

12,547. Probably ?—Probably. 

12,548. Is there any limit to the corrupt ingenuity 
of the Norwich politicians of the lower class? After 
the statements which have been made to us, I cannot 
talk about the higher class in Norwich at present. 
But is there any limit to the corrupt ingenuity of 
the politicians of Norwich if they want to practise 
bribery. You have heard that the messenger trick 
succeeded the Royal Commission of 1869. Now that 
the messenger trick is spotted, do you not think that 
there will be something else >—Yes, I do. 
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12,549. What would you do to stop that before it 
comes into existence ?—The sheriff has given us some 
valuable hints, and I think if they were acted upon 
they would assist very materially in doing away with 
bribery. 

12,550. Of course that involves a change in the law 
generally ?>—Yes. 

12,551. Is it your impression, that you are entitled 
to go to Parliament for an Act of Parliament for 
Norwich alone? Do you think you have claims 
upon the Legislature to that extent ?—That I do uot 
know. 

12,552. Parliament has favoured you with a great 
many visits. There was a Royal Commission in 1830, 
and you have had petitions and prosecutions. Do you 
think that you have further claims upon the attention 
of the Legislature?—I think the sheriff, in his exa- 
mination, said that that has been occasioned by personal 
feeling rather. 

12,553. The corruption must have existed, or the 
personal feeling would not have been successful ?—I 
quite agree that corrupt practices exist, but they are 
not confined to Norwich ; they exist to a greater extent 
in other towns. 

12,554. What would you do as the law stands r-—I 
feel myself hardly capable of saying. 

12,555. It is very disagreeable to have to ask 
citizens of Norwich this question; but we have a duty 
to discharge. Do you seriously think that until the 
law is altered, there can be a pure election here ; I 
mean is there any reasonable probability of it ?—I 
think that if the candidates would set their faces 


‘against it it could be done. 


12,556. But supposing the people who represent 
them, the agents and sub-agents, will not keep the 
bargain, what then ?—It is to be done, and I will give 
you a case in point. [am a member of the eighth 
ward, a ward which has been sadly traduced during 
this inquiry, and I know that I was returned with 
perfectly clean hands. If you can return a member 
to a local house of Parliament, I do not know why it 
should not be done throughout the city. 

12,557. It has been said that municipal elections 
are the birth-place of this corruption ; is that true ?— 
I speak of my own ward. 

12,558. You do not think so ?—If the candidates 
determined to go into the matter with clean hands, 
and not pay any outside charges, it might be done. 

12,559. In your belief has the municipal contest 
here, as a general rule, been guided by political con- 
siderations P—Undoubtedly. 

12,560. It was political when you stood r—Yes. 

12,561. What was the issue? Was it a general 
issue between Radical and Conservative, or was there 
any particular question?—The particular question 
that cropped up was the Permissive Bill. 

12,562. Until some such change as the sheriff has 
suggested is made, is it your belief that you are likely 
to have a pure election P—No, I do not think we are. 

12,563. I wish you could give me ona piece of 
paper a name or two of gentlemen who would be 
likely to give us any useful information about the 
source of corruption ?—I should be happy to do so 
if I knew the names. 

12,564. Did you ever hear of the mau in the moon ? 
—No. 

12,565. That was before your time ?—I think so. 

12,566..He does exist here still, does he not? He 
comes down occasionally ?—I do not know. I never 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

12,567. Are you quite sure of that >—Yes. 

12,568. It does not take long to come. He does 
come occasionally. You have heard of his visits ?— 
I have. 

12,569. Have you taken any interest in the accounts 
of the last election of 1875 ?—No; I have read the 
sheriff’s report. 

12,570. Did it strike you that the item for employ- 
ment was a serious item ?—Yes. 

12,571. You formed your own conclusion as to 
what it meant >—Undoubtedly, 
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12,572. Did you know of any other form of cor- 
ruption during the two last elections ?—No. 

12,573. No prevalence of the system of direct 
bribery or intimidation, or treating ?—No. Of course 
I heard of the riot at the “Grapes” at the 1875 
election. 

12,574. Do you think that the corrupt portion of 
the population, as they have have been called for the 
purpose of distinction, are very poor and open to great 
temptation ?—Perhaps a large proportion .are. 

12,575. For the most part they are persons engaged 
in weaving, shoemakiug, and occupations of that kind ? 
—Yes. 

12,576. Do you think that they really are unusually 
poor for persons of that class ?—I think there are 
certain classes in Norwich whom, during the election 
week, you cannot get to work at their legitimate 
trades. 

12,577. Although there is work to do ?—Yes ; they 
would rather earn a few shillings as messengers than 
1/. as artizans. 

12,578. They like the variety and amusement ?— 
Yes. 

12,579. Do you believe that there is such wide- 
spread distress amongst these people as, to some 
extent, might account for their willingness to fall 
into this bribing system ?—No, I think not. 

12,580. Am I to assume that it all comes to this} 
as was put before, that, in a corrupt sense, this is an 
educated constituency as far as they are concerned ? 
—TI should hardly like to say that. 

12,581. It looks like it if your view of it be true. 
Do you think that they have been educated to receive 
this colourable payment for very trifling services on 


' the election day >—Yes, I do. 


12,582. You do not think that they are entirely 
responsible for it ?—No. 

12,588. You would rather think that, if anything, 
those who have educated them are responsible >—I 
think the agents. 

12,584. You cannot tell me who they are ?—The 
agents. 

12,585. When we call the agents before us they 
say they do not know anything about it. You smile? 
—I think the agents are responsible. 

12,586. I do not think it is fair to ask you exactly, 
on a point like that, who you believe they are. Is it 
your belief that they ought to be held responsible ?— 
Undoubtedly they ought. 

12,587. I must put to you frankly this, do you 
think that, with the past experience they had before 
the last election of 1875, of the prevalence of the 
messenger trick in 1874, and the political corrupt 
traditions of the city for many years, they must 
wittingly have resorted to the messenger trick in 


_1875 ?—Yes, decidedly. 


12,588. On both sides >—Yes. 

12,589. You would not only in a legal sense, with 
or without a corrupt knowledge, make them respon- 
sible, but you think they are responsible, because of 
their previous information ?—I think so. 

12,590. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You would say if they 
are not responsible who can be?—To go to the 
fountain head, the principal agent. 

12,591. He passes the accounts, and sees the ex- 
cessive charges, and pays them without comment ?—— 
He ought to see them. 

12,592. You think he is as responsible as the real 
author of the corruption ?—To a great extent he is. 

12,598. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think the can- 
didates ought to be altogether excused for passing 
the accounts without diligent inquiry into suspicious 
items ?—If I were a candidate I should go through 
the accounts with my agent. 

12,594. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you represent 
the eighth ward P-—I do. 

12, 595. You say you were returned perfectly 
purely P—Yes. 

12,596, Did you employ any messengers ?—I should 
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tell you that the management of the eighth ward was 
placed in the hands of an agent. 

12,597. Who was that >—A Mr. Kett. 

12,598. Did he employ messengers ?—I believe no 
messengers were employed. When I say none were 
employed, they must have a certain number. 

12,599. I think the register shows 1,514 voters p— 
The municipal register is 1,490. 

12,600. Do you know how many messengers were 
employed ?—No, I really cannot say. 

12,601. Were there 60 ?-—-I cannot say; it is no 
use hazarding a guess. 

12,602. What did you pay for them ?—I can tell 
you what my election expenses came to. 

12,603. Tell us that ?—251. 

12,604. Did that include printing ?—Lvery expense. 

12,605. Do you think that your name and your 
candidature were sufficiently brought before the con- 
stituency of the eighth ward for 25d. ?—Considering 
that I was returned by a majority of 100, I think so. 

12,606. You were satisfied p—Perfectly ; as it is 
said that it is a corrupt Radical ward, that is proof 
positive. 

12,607. Supposing you were a candidate for the 
city, should you be content with an expense of 251. ? 
Of course there would be the sheriff ’s expenses ?—It 
would be a very small sum; but I do not see that 
you can draw a comparison between a municipal and 
a parliamentary election. 

12,608. The voters are the same with the exception 
of the ladies >—Y es. 

12,609. Does the absence of the ladies at a parlia- 
mentary election increase the expense ?—I may be 
wrong ; but it has always struck me that parliamentary 
elections are conducted at greater expense. 

12,610. We know they are; but you have prac- 
tically the same people to canvass, and practically the 
same people vote ?—Yes. 

12,611. Why should there be this enormous dis- 
crepancy ?—For no other reason than to bribe the 
voters. 

12,612. It is a more important election 2—Un- 
doubtedly. 

12,613. Did you send voting cards round the 
eighth ward ?—Yes. 

12,614. The same things are sent in the parliamen- 
tary election ?>—Yes. 

12,615. Your cards reached their destination >—To 
the best of my knowledge. 

12,616. Do you think that Mr. Kett can tell us the 
number of messengers he employed ?—I do not sup- 
pose that he has destroyed the books. 

12,617. He can tell us what the number was?— 
Yes. 

12,618. (Mr. Howard.) Did you find that you were 
much supported by ladies in the municipal election ? 
—Yes. 

12, 619. Do you believe that they contributed 
towards purity of election in the municipal contest ?— 

I believe that, as a rule, ladies are Conservative. 

12,620. And, therefore, contribute towards purity 
of lection ; 3 is ‘that it ?—I_ believe it is almost impos- 
sible to bribe any large number of ladies. 

12,621. If you were returned to Parliament would 
you support Mr. Forsyth’s Bill, giving the electoral 
franchise to ladies at parliamentary elections ?——I 
have not thought of it. 

12,622. Would they contribute to purity of election 
throughout the country? We know they would to 
purity of every other kind ?—I have not considered 
the question. ’ . 

12,623. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you tell me how 
many votes you polled ?—It was a few short of 500. 

12,624. In the parliamentary election 847 appear to 
have voted ?—I am not aware. 

12,625. Your opponent polled about 400 ?—Yes. 

12,626. Two hundred and fifty more voted at the 
par liamentary election than at the i hi ?—I 
suppose so, 


The proceedings were adjourned for a short time. 
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12,627. (Mr. Goldney.) I think you are a solicitor 
in practice in this city ?—I am. 

12,628. And have been resident in the city for 
many years >—Yes, for more than 30 years. 

12,629. I believe during your practice and residence 
in the city you have acted on several occasions as 
agent in political contests ’—My connexion with 
politics in Norwich commenced at Peto and Warner’s 
election in 1852; and in every election since that 
time, saving that of Mr. Colman in 1871, I have taken 
part in elections. In 1871 I was under-sheriff for 
the city, and of course, therefore, filled an official part. 

12,630. Your experience of political contests, I 
suppose, is as extensive as anybody’s in this place ?— 
I do not like to measure my own experience, but 
perhaps more so than any other man at the present 
time. 

12,631. Bringing that experience to bear on the 
election of 1875, will you tell us when did your know- 
ledge of the messenger trick first begin in Norwich ? 
—I will answer that question, but I should have 
preferred (if you will allow me to make the sugges- 
tion) being brought to 1875; but I will follow the 
Commissioners. 

12,632. Just answer that one question first >—The 
messenger trick unquestionably commenced very 
largely in 1870. 

12,633. You have no doubt of that P—Not the 
slightest. 

12,634. Was the messenger trick introduced to 
replace any other existing form of corruption ?— 
Certainly. 

12,635. What form of corruption >—We had had 
no direct bribery in Norwich since 1859, 

12,636. To any extent >—No, none—direct bribery, 
I should say; but we have continued under another 
name that same kind of thing,—we called them 
“watchers.” The second election in 1859 was a 
perfectly pure election, for the best of all reasons, 
that the Norwich men paid for it. That was Lord 
Bury’s election, the second election in 1859. In 
1860 we had a very pure election. Having just 
passed through the throes of 1859, everyone here felt 
deeply interested in endeavouring to raise the city 
from the stigma which had been cast upon it. 

12,637. That was in 1859 ?—That was 1860, after 
1859. 

12,638. Who stood in 1860 ?—Warner and Russell. 
From myself, throughout every person employed in 
that election, I believe there was not a paid agent of 
any kind. We hada certain number of messengers 
of course, and we had a certain number of watchers, 


' but 1860 was not only free from bribery, but was the 


most free from corrupt practices of any election that 
I have been connected with. At that time there were 
outside payments; we always had them. 

12,639. What were they for ?—The outside pay- 
ments in 1860 amounted to 220/. Those payments 
were made for bands, for the ringing of the bells, for 
show of hands, and other things, which, as legal agent, 
T did not consider could fairly and properly go into the 
account to be passed, by the sheriff. As to that 2201. 
I should tell you we had a finance committee of our 
best men at that time, 1860, consisting of five. When 
those outside expenses went before them the majority 
of them sanctioned the candidate’s paying for them; 
though one gentleman on that committee, 
Mr. R. N. Bacon, positively refused to sanction the 
payment of a single shilling that did not go through 
the sheriff’s account. Mr. Warner, however .did not 
feel bound by what that committee had decided, and 
through Mr, J. H. Tillett I received a cheque to pay 
Mr. Warner’s half of the outside expenses. 

12,640. What was the final decision of the com- 
mittee 2—You see one member of the committee stood 
out. Four years afterwards the fifth member who 
stood out, Mr. R. N. Bacon, at my very earnest 
entreaty gave way. I told him I was out of pocket 
1102. and had been for four years, and I thought my- 
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self it was somewhat a splitting of straws to keep me 
out of my money. : 

12,641. (Mr.M‘Mahon.) May I ask whether these 
matters were inquired into before the commission of 
1869 ?—They were mentioned by me certainly. I do 
not know whether they were mentioned by me; I really 
cannot charge my memory with that. 

12,642. You have read this blue book ?—Quite so; 
but I cannot charge my memory. In fact, just before 
the 1865 election, in consequence of my getting 
Mr. Bacon to withdraw his objection to the item, 
Sir William Russell paid me his cheque for the other 
half, which I was kept out of for four years. 

12,648. (Mr. Howard.) You say you got one half 
from Mr. Tillett >—Yes, by his own cheque ; he was 
paymaster for Mr. Warner. 

12,644. Did Mr. Tillett know that a gentleman on 
the finance committee had dissented >—Most certainly ; 
and over and over again Mr. Tillett discussed it with 
me, and thought it was conduct that neither he nor 
I would have practised towards anybody else who had 
striven as I had done in 1860 to make it an inexpensive 
election, over and over again. Of course I was kept out 
of that money, and there was no reason why I should 
be. Icharged nothing; I had not a farthing for what 
I did, but I happened to be paymaster, and therefore 
the money in the first instance passed through my 
hands. If we are continuing the elections in that way 
I should have preferred beginning at the beginning. 

12,645. We want to bring you up to 1875 ?—In 1865 
we had got further from the effect of the exposé of 
1859, and instead of everybody wishing to be a 
volunteer everybody wished to be paid. The con- 
sequences were, that although 1865 was a perfectly pure 
election, as I believe, on the part of the Liberals, it was 
a very expensive election, and on that occasion our 
published accounts were considerably more than in 
1860, and our outside payments were also larger. 

12,646. (Mr. Goldney.) Had you a finance com- 
mittee ?—No ; no finance committee in 1865. 

12,647. Roughly, to what extent in money was it 
more expensive ?—It was very nearly doubled. The 
first election, I should tell you, only cost about 1,1002. ; 
and I think you will have known enough at Norwich 
to know that it was an extraordinarily inexpensive 
election. The next election, when everybody was 
paid, cost about 2,200/.,—about double. That did not 
wholly arise from agency; but the fact was, that in 
1865. we had Goldsmid and Waters, and it was 
perfectly well known to us that Mr. Waters intended 
to win if he could. The consequence was that our 
determination of fighting a close election expanded, 
and our expenses were larger all round than they were 
when we had a less formidable opposition. 

12,648. What were the outside payments ?>—The 
outside payments then were something over 3001. 

12,649. We have heard that election constantly 
referred to as an election at which there was a great 
deal of money spent ?>—Not by the Liberals. 


12,650. It was an election at which a great deal of 


money was spent that did not find its way into any 
account. 

(Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Were you then on the Liberal side ? 

(The Witness.) I have never been on any other side. 

12,651. (Mr. Goldney.) We will now go to 1868? 
—The outside expenses were for the same things 
precisely, and subsequently to the election I received 
Mr, Warner’s moiety through Mr. J. H. Tillett, and 
Sir William Russell’s was paid to me direct. 

12,652. Now, 1868 has been the subject of inquiry ? 
—Well, in 1868 there was a split in our party, 

12,653. We have a great deal of evidence about 
that. Having the evidence of the previous commission 
before us, just run cursorily through it ?—In 1868 a 
section of the Liberal party desired to adhere to the 
old candidates, who were Russell and Warner, 

12,654. Ultimately the whole party supported 
Russell and Tillett >—Not the whole party, very nearly 
as a party certainly; I myself among ae number. 
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Although I very reluctantly agreed to Mr. Tillett’s 
candidature, still from the time of the coalition between 
Russell and Tillett I was as much a supporter of the 
one as of the other. 

12,655. What outside payments were there in 1868 ? 
—In 1868 I never knew until after this inquiry had 
commenced that there was a shilling outside. So far 
as Russell was concerned, certainly there was not a 
shilling ; but I see by the evidence of Mr. W. H. Tillett 
that he paid 220/. for his father, which never found 
its way into the accounts. I never knew that until 
T read his examination the other day. 

12,656. Then the next election was in 1871 ?—In 
1868. 

12,657. That was the subject of a Royal Com- 
mission ?—Yes, it was the subject of the Royal 
Commission ; but what was done in 1868, with all 
submission to the Commissioners, is the most important 
matter for inquiry on this Commission. 

12,658. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was not that inquired 
into by the Commission in 1869?—Not at all. This 
election in 1868 was the first election under the 
present constituency. There were 138,900 on the 
register and about 12,000 voting power; and I submit 
to the Commission that the expense of 1868, and every 
shilling that. was paid, and showing how it was paid— 
the account I have in my hand—has a most important 
bearing as to how the money was spent and paid in 
1870, 1874, and_1875. 

12,659. Were you not examined before that Com- 
mission ?—I was. 

12,660. Did you not tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ?—Most decidedly. 

12,661. (Mr. Howard.) I rather understand you to 
mean that this evidence, though possibly given before 
the prior Commission, would enable us the better to un- 
derstand the matters of this inquiry >—Unquestionably 
it is more important on the inquiry now going on than 
the whole of the evidence given. You have had 
opinions, I am now going to tell you facts ; I am going 
to tell you the number of messengers employed, the 
number of committee rooms and the number of public- 
houses, and I think that has a most important bearing 
upon the election of 1875. \ 

12,662. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) But you were examined 
then, and sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Why did you not give it before 
the Commission ?—I am going to put it in a compara- 
tive form to-day, as comparing it with subsequent elec- 
tions. I withheld nothing in 1869 that I would not 
repeat to-day. 

12,663. (Mr. Goldney.) The evidence of figures in 
1869 is useful as a basis to compare the figures with 
now ?—Certainly. 

12,664. (Mr. Howard.) Were you 
question in 1869 ?>—No. F 

12,665. By the Commissioners ?—I really cannot 
say; 1 should say not. 

12,666. You. cannot remember ?—As far as I re- 
collect, I was not. 

12,667. (Mr. Goldney.) You were not asked any- 
thing about the 1865 election in 1869?—Of course 
not. 

12,668. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you not sworn to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ?—That is the form of the oath put to me, and 
every question put tome I answered frankly and fully, 
as 1 shall answer every question put to me to-day. 

12,669. Do you want us to go into the election of 
1868, as that was inquired into for some 40 days here 
before the Commissioners?—I think it has more 
bearing, as showing the corruption in 1870, 1874, and 
1875, than all the evidence you have yet taken, 

12,670. I do not want to enlarge this inquiry or to 
extend it ?—My evidence will last. a very little time on 
the 1868. I have drawn out a comparative statement, 
which [I shall put in the hands of the Commissioners 
after I have given my evidence, and it is based on my 
own knowledge in 1868 and on the evidence I have 
carefully read day by day in 1875. 


asked this 
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12,671. 1 am afraid I have not made myself in- 
telligible. My objection is to go into matters that 
ought to have been determined by the Commission of 
1869. You were examined before them as a witness ? 
—Truly. 

12,672. These were matters then known to you ?— 
No; no comparison could be made between 1870, 
1874, and 1875. If 1868 were a pure election, and 
a certain amount was spent, and double that amount 
was spent in 1874, surely it is important to tell you 
how much money less was spent in 1868, and how it 
was spent. a 

12,673. Forgive me, you were examined in 1869, 
and you were then bound to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ?—I did; but I was 
not bound to do what I now propose to put before the 
Commissioners for their information. 

12,674. There was no necessity >—Exactly. 

12,675. You were bound to tell the truth without 
being asked ?>—You are now here to ascertain whether 
1870 was a pure election, whether 1874 was a pure 
election, and whether 1875 was a pure election. I 
shall show conclusively by what was done in 1868 
thabnot one of those elections was a pure election, and 
that 1870 was very far from being a pure election. 

12,676. Will you forgive me, because I believe the 
other Commissioners are against me on this point, but 
I only want to limit this inquiry to matters to which 
it ought to be limited. If you were a witness before 
the Commission of 1869, and if then you were sworn 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, about the election of 1868, surely the inquiry of 
1869 ought to put a stop to all further inquiry on that 
matter ?—That is a matter for you as Commissioners 
and not for meas a witness. I am simply here in 
obedience to your summons to tell you all I know 
about 1868, 1870, 1874, and 1875, and that by the 
authority of the Commissioners I will do. 

12,677. Then it is your wish to go into matters 
which might have been very well developed and 
explained at the moment ?—They could not have been 
either developed or explained in the way I put them 
now as essential to this inquiry, because there was no 
opportunity of comparing them with 1874 and 1875. 

12,678. Forgive me ; you are a solicitor, you are a 
grown-up gentleman ?—I hope I am. 

12,679. Who on earth could have expected you to 
give evidence in 1869 as to what occurred in 1870, 
1874, and 1875 ?—I put that as the very reason why 
I desire to give it to-day. 

12,680. (Mr. Howard.) Do yeu think that the 
information which you desire to give us will enable 
us more accurately to determine the conduct of the 
elections of 1870, 1874, and 1875 ?—Unquestionably. 

12,681. You do not know that you were examined 
as to this matter at all on the inquiry of 1869 ?—J 
believe I was not. ; 

12,682. Whether by your inadvertence, or by the 
inadvertence of the Royal Commissioners, you do not 
remember ?—I cannot recollect every question that 
was put tome. I know it was very frankly answered. 

12,683. You think the information you will give us 
now is likely to be very useful to help us in deter- 
mining these matters ?—My own opinion as a man of - 
considerable experience in electioneering matters is 
that it is of the highest importance to you in forming 
a just and proper conclusion in the elections of 1870, 
1874, and 1875. ‘ 

12,684. And that the information would enable us 
to look at both sides >—Unquestionably. I wish 
distinctly to say I trust I shall have the approbation 
of the President when I repeat the fact that I am not 
here to favour one party or the other party, but fo 
give my evidence frankly and honestly as to facts 
relating to both parties. 

12,685. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I want merely to ask 
from you—of course no human being could expect 
you in 1869 to compare what had passed in 1868 
with what might pass in 1870, 1871, 1874, and 1875; 
but was it not competent for you before the Com- 
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missioners of 1869 to make a clean breast of all the 
facts relating to the election of 1868, which you now 
want to bring out before the Commissioners ?—I have 
no intention of reservation whatever; I made a clean 
breast of everything that was asked of me; but I was 


- not asked how many messengers we employed or how 


much we paid for messengers; and I hold these to be 
cardinal points for you to inquire into. 

12,686. But if the Commissioners of 1869, by an 
oversight, omitted to ask those questions, was it not 
your duty, under the oath you had taken, to state 
those matters ?—Certainly, if it had occurred to me ; 
but the importance not occurring to me, of course I 
should not\ volunteer anything that the Commissioners 
did not inquire into. 

12,687. (Mr. Howard.) With reference to the 
question of messengers, was that issue raised at all ? 
—Not at all; there was no inquiry as to how much 
was paid for messengers or how many were employed. 
We were perfectly free at that election, and nothing 
was made of it. 

(Mr. Howard.) 1 do not know that there is (1 
should regret if there was) any difference of opinion 
upon such a question, but I, as President of the 
Commission, do not hesitate to say I think the evidence 
ought to be given. 

12,688. (Mr. Goldney.) Now teil us what you 
were going to say about the employment of messengers 
in 1868. Do you consider that there was an undue 
number of messengers employed in 1868 ?—Certainly 
not—a fair and proper number. 

12,689. Then you wish to take the number of 
messengers employed in 1868 asa basis from which 
to make calculations ?—Certainly. In 1868 perhaps 
it will be. 

12,690. I think that it would be convenient if you 
repeat the numbers of the constituency in 1868 ?— 
As nearly as possible the same as 1875,—13,900, 
reduced to about 12,000 voting power. In the 
management of an election it would make no difference 
whatever ; practically the same number in both years. 
I have here a comparative statement based on my own 
knowledge, and on the evidence given, which I think 


would facilitate the Commissioners understanding the 


evidence so far as 1868 has a bearing on the elections 
since. 

12,691. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is that paper ?— 
That is a comparative statement of the expenses in 


» 1868, 1870, 1874, and 1875, as disclosed by the 


published accounts, and the evidence which has been 
already taken before you. (The Witness handed a 
copy to the Commissioners.) In 1868 the total ex- 
penditure by Tillett and Russell, exclusive of Russell’s 
paid agency, which amounted to 328/., was 1,770/. 
12,692. (Mr. Goldney.) You exclude the paid 
agency because Mr. Tillett had) none ?—There has 
been no paid agency in either 1870, 1874, or 1875. 
This is the account [ rendered, which I propose to 
leave with the Commissioners. It is the original 
account I rendered to Sir William Russell and 
Mr. Tillett after the election ; and by this account it 
will be seen that in 1868, the election having taken 
place under the old system, we had poll clerks, card 
writers, card collectors and markers off, amounting to 
2001., which could not possibly arise in an election 
under the ballot. 
12,693. That is what I have called poll-booth 
expenses ?—Poll-booth expenses, those were 2001. 
12,694. This is all 1868 ?—All 1868. Take that 
from 1,7701., it leaves 1,570/. as the amount actually 
paid for the 1868 election, which lasted several days. 
12,695. Days do you mean?—The election work 
ran over seven days. We hada longer notice of the 
dissolution in 1868. S191 
12,696. (Mr. Howard.) The election itself was one 
day ?—This is the whole work of and atieuding the 


election. 


12,697. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) You do not mean the 
polling ?—No, the polling was one day. The work 
ran over a fortnight or three weeks ; we had a greater 


_ ‘notice. dt 


12,698. (Mr. Howard.) It) was a long election, 
lasting several weeks ?—That brings the amount 
actually paid in 1868 to 1,570. That is independent 
of the 220/. which Mr. W. H. Tillett paid as outside 
expenses, which I only heard of in this inquiry. I 
never paid a shilling for outside expenses for Russell. 
Of that sum of 1,570/, the total sum paid by us for 
employés. 

12,699. (Mr. Goldney.) Other than these poll-booth 
clerks ?>—Yes, I have taken them off; the total sum 
other than the poll clerks, check card writers, and 
other things abolished by the Ballot Act. The gross 
sum paid by us for employés, clerks, &., including 
those, was 512/., reduced again by that 200/. to 3121. 
That includes every kind of employment at the election, 
except the poll clerks; check card writers, &c. 

12,700. Except what we call the poll-booth ex- 
penses ?—Yes. 

12,701. Does that 312/. include what appears in 
these sheriff’s accounts as clerks >—Certainly, every- 
thing in connection with the election, messengers and 
all. Of that sum 153/. 1s. 9d. was the precise 
amount paid to messengers at the central committee 
rooms and throughout the entire eight wards of the 
city. 

12,702. (Mr. Howard.) How many polling divisions 
were there ?—They are increased two or three now, 
but practically they are the same. You had the same 
constituency only, worked under the same system, 
1531. 1s. 9d. Inasmuch as many of those messengers 
were employed a week, ten days, or a fortnight, it is 
certain that under 200 messengers were employed at 
the 1868 election. 

12,703. (Mr. Goldney.) Before we go on, bear in 
mind that that was open voting ?>—Yes. 

12,704. There were no voting tickets ?—No, there 
are no voting cards now. 

12,705. I mean those things to show a man where 
to make his cross ?—Yes, we issued our canvassing 
cards just the same, only it was all done through the 
post office ; it was not trusted to messengers. 

12,706. Follow me one moment. Did you send out 
cards with the number of the voters ?—Certainly, in 
every ward, but instead of sending them by messengers 
we posted them. 

12,707. (Mr. Howard.) You posted your polling 
cards ?—Certainly. 

12,708. And circulars >—My experience was that 
any attempt to deliver voting cards totally failed. 
They were simply put down the gutter or into the fire, 
and never reached the voter, and the post oflice was 
the only mode of delivery that could be relied on. 
That was our experience running over from 1852 to 
1868. 

12,709. (Mr. Goldney.) Now we will follow on, 
if you please >—Now I have to say, which I think is 
still more important as affecting this inquiry, that at 
this time we had only a central committee room, the 
Lecture Hall, and 18 ward committee rooms, and of 
those only five were at public-houses. We had 
determined before the 1868 election to have our 
committee rooms at private houses. Why we had the 
Lecture Hall was because: that was where the Tillett 
organization people used to meet. We paid for it in 
our joint accounts five guineas. So far as Russell and 
Tillett were concerned, they had only the central room 
and 13 ward rooms, but in addition to that I paid five 
guineas for the use of the Lecture Hall and five of those 
committee rooms only were at public-houses. This is 
the form in which the account has been made out—the 
name where the committee room was held, how much 
paid, and it could easily be decided whether it was a 
public-house or not. I have been through it since 
this inquiry has been going on. 

12,710. I daresay you will let us have that to refer 
to afterwards ?’—Yes. I will tell you the only wards 
where public-houses were engaged. 


12,711. Which were they ?—There was none in the - 


first ward; none in the second ward ; two in the third 
ward; none in the fourth ward; one in the fifth 


ward: we always have the “Crown and Angel ;” two 
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in the sixth ward, including the “ Greyhound,” where 
we always had a committee room as offering space for 
marking the lists, and we could not get another 
equalling it anywhere. And there was one in the 
seventh ward, and none in the eighth ward. 

12,712. That is six at public-houses ?—Very well. 

12,713. (Mr. Howard.) Why was there none in 
the eighth ? Was there any reason for it ?—The 
parties taking an active part in the eighth ward 
(Gilbert was one and Bacon was another) put forward 
a claim to have their own private houses appointed 
committee rooms, and they were appointed. Why 
there were so few public-houses was that we had met, 
and felt that having committee rooms-at public-houses 
was contrary to the spirit of the new law affecting 
elections, and we determined to keep clear of it. 

12,714. Now we will go on to 1870, if you have a 
comparative analysis of 1870; you have nothing more 
to say about 1868 ?—No. 

12,715: Now we will go to 1870 ?—In 1870 I see 
the published account is 2,059/. 19s. 8d. Now I take 
the liberty of saying here that it is utterly impossible 
that that sum anything like represents the expenses 
in 1870. I know it from the condition of the streets, 
the length of the. processions, and the great and 
extravagant employment of messenger labour in 1870. 
I do not know who paid the outside expenses in 1870, 
but I do know this, that something like 6001. was paid 
by Mr. O. D. Ray, which has not come into these 
accounts, and I believe a much larger sum has been 
paid by,somebody else, which does not come into these 
accounts. 

12,716. Whom did Mr. Ray represent -—Mr. Ray 
was originally in the 1870 election in Mr. Tillett’s 
interest, but in consequence of what Iam sure was 
an unpremeditated act of Mr. Ray in 1868, not pre- 
meditated in any way, his name had been mentioned 
in the schedule, and it was felt dangerous to employ 
him. Mr. Ray therefore left Mr. Tillett’s committee 
room in his shirt sleeves, and from taking a legal part 
he went and took the outside part, and he made pay- 
ments to the extent of 600/. or thereabouts. 

12,717. Which was not included in the accounts, 
you say?—That was not included in the sheriff’s 
return. 

12,718. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) For whom were you 
agent then ?—For nobody. I stood by Mr. Warner, 
and endeavoured to put Mr. Warner on the ground in 
conjunction with Sir William Foster and other leaders 
of the Liberal party. Mr. Warner came down and 
was on the ground for several days. In fact, we sent 
out circulars to every elector. Here again we used 
the post office. I sent the address of Mr. Warner to 
the 18,900 electors, and I enclosed a stamped envelope 
for their reply, and all the work was done through 
the post office. I had the replies, and of the entire 
circulars I sent through the post office not 250 came 
back to me as returned letters. 

12,719. (Mr. Howard.) Out of how many ?-—Out 
of 13,900. 

12,720. You believe in the post office >—-Unques- 
tionably. Any man who desired to conduct an honest 
election would not attempt any other mode of delivery 
than through the post office. 

12,721. (Mr. Goldney.) Now we will go on?—I 
was asked what my position was. My position was 
this, I stood by Mr. Warner, and when Mr. Warner 
went off the ground I took no further part in the 
election. ; 

12,722. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When did he go off the 
cround ?>—A day before the nomination, or two days 
before the nomination; I cannot pledge my recollec- 
tion to a day. 

12,723. (Mr. Howard.) You say there was an 
expenditure beyond what the 2,054/. represents ?— 
Mes: 7 

12,724. I think you said that you could see that in 
the streets ?—Certainly. 
~' 12,725. Tell me how ?—I could see fellows at the 
noon hour coming up with Tillett’s tickets in their 
hats, and I could see them with a little bit of ribbon, 
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and it was “ Hurrah, hurrah !” wherever they went, 
all of which we had always had to pay for. 

12,726. In large numbers ?—In large numbers,—in 
very considerable numbers. The procession was some- 
thing most formidable in 1870. In proof that 2,059/. 
would not pay the expenses, I will undertake to say 
that one item alone of the expenses, (which possibly 
may be included by-the-by, but if it is, it is not spe- 
cified,) the eight outriders and carriage and four, and 
liveries, would cost more than 200/. ‘That was begun 
in 1870. 

12,727. By whom ?—By Mr. Tillett’s party,—the 
purity party. 

12,728. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many do you say 
there were ?—Kight outriders, or there may have 
been six, four before and two behind; I cannot say 
which. I do not want it to be said that Mr. Coaks is 
wrong as to two horses. I only say that we had never 
seen such a display in Norwich. 

12,729. I want to take down what you did say ?— 
There were either six or eight outriders, a carriage 
and four, and all in blue and white livery, spanking 
new for the occasion. 

123729a. (Mr. Goldney.) That is 2,0591. Give us 
the expense of the messengers there, and clerks. 

12,730. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Who was Mr. Tillett’s 
opponent then >—Mr. Huddleston. 

12,731. Of course he had no outriders or anything 
of this kind ?—He had no outriders. He had a carriage 
and four with the party colours. 

12,732. (Mr. Goldney.) Now go on ?—As to the 
1870 election I find by the published accounts 862/. is 
oe down as the amount paid to employés, messengers, 

Ce 

12,7383. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) By whom ?—In the 
published accounts. J am speaking of Mr. Tillett’s 
election of 1870. The published accounts show 8622. ; 
but as Mr. Ray’s payments were not included in the 
published accounts, there must have been an extra 
500/. or 6007. spent in processions and that kind of 
thing, which influence the voters just as much as 
paying them as messengers, and that has to be added 
to this 862/. 

12,734. (Mr. Goldney.) We will deal with the 
sheriff’s account. first of all >—That does not include 
the outside expense in any way. 

12,735. (Mr. M‘Mahon) Do you mean to tell me 
that the people would be influenced as much by being 
at liberty to see the carriages and eight outriders and 
all this trumpery as if they had money in their hands ? 
—No; I am speaking of those men who went shoulder 
to shoulder to different public meetings, and having 
exhausted themselves in one meeting went to another. 
Those were paid men, and those included the messenger 
element. 

12,736. You do not mean the mere looking on at 
the tinsel ?—No, these were on processions. It isa 
matter of very little account in what form the pay- 
ment is made, whether as a messenger or processionist ; 
in either way it influences a man’s vote. 

12,787. (Mr. Howard.) If cash passes >—Of course 
I am speaking of payments; I say it is quite im- 
material whether they are employed as watchers, or 
messengers, or processionists. ‘The intention can only 
be to infiuence the votes and win the election, 

12,738. (Mr. Goldney.) Now go on, and confine 
yourself as much as you can to the figures?r—I am 
sorry to tell you that owing to the commission not 
having pursued this messenger question in 1870 
closely, I have no data as to the actual sum paid to 
messengers. The account does not show it. It is 
all put together with clerks in the accounts. 

12,739. You say in 1870 the amount was 862/. ?— 
That is as to the employment, including clerks and 
messengers. I have no separate account for messen- 
gers, nor does the account disclose the number of 
ward rooms, but when I say there were seven public-’ 
houses as committee rooms in one ward in 1875, which 
as I say is a comparatively pure election, and when I 
say there were four in the fourth ward, the smallest 
ward in the city, I cannot without data take other 
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than those figures, and if I assume that 1870 was the 
same as 1875, which certainly was a pure election by 
the side of 1874, instead of there being 13 ward 
committee rooms and only five public houses there 
would be something like 45. 

12,740. That is only an estimate ?— That is an 
estimate based on the item for 1875. It could not be 
less in 1870 than in 1875. From my observation as 
to the streets and numbers of people employed, and 
the mapagers and general expenses, I am certain that 
they were far more lavish in 1870 than 1875, and, 
if you call those who took part in the election, [I 
believe they will tell you it cost nearer 4,000/. in 
1870 than 2,0008. 

12,741. (Mr. Howard.) Will you tell us a few names 
of persons whom you would recommend us to call ?— 
As I took no part in the management of Mr. Tillett’s 
election it is very difficult for me to suggest the names, 
but’ those most present to my wind, and Iam sure 
if they are called they will tell you the truth, are 
Mr. Daynes and Mr. Ray. Mr. Daynes took an im- 
portant part in Mr. Tillett’s election, and so did 
Mr. Ray, and if those gentlemen are called before 
you in the box, I have no doubt they will tell you 
whether the expenditure in 1870 was, as I have put 
it, extremely lavish, inasmuch as they know the 
amounts paid by each. 

12,742. (Mr. Goldney.) Now we will go on to 
1871 ?—I was under sheriff then. 

12,743. Have you got the accounts ?—As far as 
1871 is concerned, I voted for Mr. Colman, and 
T should unquestionably say, on the part of Mr. 
Colman, it was a perfectly pure election. 

12,744. Have you the published accounts ?>— 
No; [have not brought them into the comparison. 
T can tell you what the account was. I happen to 
have taken the trouble to get the whole of the 
accounts. 

12,745. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you mean you gave 
your casting vote as sheriff?—No; I voted as under 
sheriff. 

12,746. (Mr. Howard.) Or rather you voted as 
Tsaac Bugg Coaks ?—Yes ; I supported Mr. Colman’s 
candidature as far as my official position allowed me 
to do. In 1871 Mr. Colman’s published expenses 
were 1,728/. 17s. 8d. ; Legard’s published expenses 
were 1,0438/. only, but as I took no part whatever in it 
T can offer no opinion. 

12,747. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you tell me what 
number of messengers were employed ?—The published 
accounts do not separate them. 

12,748. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say that Mr. Daynes 
and Mr. Ray could give us important information 
with regard to Mr. Tillett’s election ?—In 1870 
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12,749. Is there any gentleman in existence who 
can give us any information with regard to 
Mr. Huddleston’s expenses ?—I should say certainly. 

12,750. Who could give us any information with 
regard to that ?—First of all I forget who Mr. Hud- 
dleston’s agent was. 

12,751. If I can read rightly, his agent in 1870 was 
Mr. Chittock, and his expense agent was a Mr. Pat- 
teson ?—I should say either of those gentlemen can 
give important information concerning Mr. Huddle- 
ston’s expenses in 1870, but so far as Mr. Huddleston’s 
expenses in 1870 are concerned, from my own 
observation I should say it was a fairly pure election, 
quite different to Mr. Huddleston’s in 1874. T am 
here to speak the truth according to my own obser- 
yation and belief, and I believe that Mr. Huddleston’s 
election in 1870 was a perfectly pure election. I 
believe if he had spent the same money outside that 
Mr. Tillett did in 1870 he would have been elected 


by a higher majority, because there was such a great 


- division (I give you the reason) in the Liberal party 


quite down to the eve of the election. Mr. Warner 

was on the ground. Mr. Warner only retired a day 

before the election, and, but for the large expenditure 

of money by the Liberals in connexion with 1870, 

they could not have won it. As soon as ever I had 
N. 
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given up Mr. Warner’s committee rooms Mr. Daynes 
or Mr. Ray was after them instantly, not because they 
had not committee rooms already in the ward, but 
simply to get over all the Warner men to ‘Tillett. 
That applied particularly to the third ward. 

12,752. (Mr. Goldney.) Now let us follow the 
expenses as nearly as we can ?—That is 1870. 

12,753. In 1871 is there any item of clerks or 
messengers ?—I have not dissected 1871. 

12,754. You have not got the newspaper ?—No. 

12,755. Now 1874 ?—In 1874 f find the published 
accounts of Mr. Tillett and Mr. Colman’s expenses 
3,4351. 2s. 8d. 

12,756. And the other candidates ?—I have. not 
done that. In addition to the published accounts 
(I will speak behind the evidence as disclosed) it is 
said that payments were made by Mr. Tillett?s son 
amounting to 1,000/. That brings the expenditure, 
so far as it is now made known, to 4,435/. 2s. 11d. in 
1874 against 1,570/. for the same thing in 1868. 
Now I ean give you employés, clerks, &e.; so far as 
the accounts disclose 1,585/. by the published accounts. 

12,757. 1,489/. 2—You have omitted bill posting, 
which I have not. You will see that bill posting is 
a separate item. Bill posting and messengers are 
said to be the same; they were not in my time ; but 
they are said to be in the evidence before the Com- 
mission.. [ find the employés in 1874 cost 1,5854., 
and 1,000/. according to Mr. Tillett’s son. There is 
2,585/. against 312/. in 1868. 

12,758. Have you analyzed the accounts of 1875 in 
the same way ?—Yes, I have, but I should like to say, 
haying very carefully considered the expenditure for 
employés, and this extra 1,000/. paid for processions, 
I am of opinion, and [ unhesitatingly declare, after 
most careful consideration, that there were 8,000 
people bought or influenced who received money 
payments on the Liberal side in 1874. I base that on 
the evidence and the amount paid to each man, either 
for one day, two days, or three days. Anyone will see 
that 2,585, if you estimate it at 1/. each would produce 
2,600/. I do not think they average 1/. each, and 
I think I am quite within the mark when I state that 
in 1874 there were 3,000 (I do not say they were all 
voters) who received money from the Liberal can- 
didates in 1874. 

12,759. Now you have got 1874, take the other 
side, Huddleston and Stracey?—I have very little 
doubt that a number closely approaching what I have 
given to you as those receiving money was also 
influenced. So far as the Conservative accounts were 
concerned, they did not disclose so large a payment 
for employés, but my own opinion is that in 1874 
there were nearer 6,000 persons received money 
payments in some way or other in connexion with 
their votes at that election than 5,000. That will 
give you my opinion as to what was done by the 
Conservatives. 

12,760. (Mr. Howard.) 8,000 on each side ?—Very 
nearly. I cannot enter into so fine a calculation as to 
draw a distinction; there was a very large amount of 
employed labour, but I do not believe, at least so far 
as the evidence has gone, that the outside expenses 
by the Conservatives amount to anything like the sum 
paid by Mr. Tillett’s son. 

12,761. (Mr. Goldney.) I see the Conservatives 
appear by this account to have spent something over 
1,600/., corresponding to the 1,500/.?—Yes, that is 
true. That would represent therefore about the same 
number, because the same price was paid, and it 
would produce as many people, but you have not got 
the 1,000/. to add to that as you have in Mr. Tillett’s 
case. 

* 12,762. That is your account of 1874 ?—That is my 

account of 1874. Although they do not disclose it, 
yet it is quite competent for the Commissioners to 
confirm what I say. I believe that the committeé 
rooms in 1874 were something terrible. 

12,763. Do you mean in number ?—In number. 


There was a case down in King Street. Iam only 
telling you what I have heard. { do not know of mv 
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own knowledge, but report said that a publican 
(somebody can give you his name, I cannot,) who had 


his fine paid by the Publican’s Protection Society on: 


some occasion, because he could not get his house 
used as a committee room by the Conservatives, 
tendered his house to the Liberals, and they took it 
instantly, although they had- a committee room at a 
short distance. 

12,764. When was that >—In 1874. There was no 
doubt an employment of committee rooms in 1874 
quite as large. 

12,765. And as sham ?—And as sham as in 1875. 

12,766. (Mr.. Howard.) And more sham ?—Hither. 
The one would carry the other. In 1868 we had 
only 13 ward committee rooms. You may multiply 
that number by three, multiplying the number for 
colourable employment. 

12,767. You think that in both elections the bulk 
of this was colourable employment ?—Unquestionably. 
No honest man can form a different opinion. 

12,768. Different statements to that have been 
made in that box ?—I have read the evidence of a 
great many men in this box who, with all deference, 
really know nothing whatever of necessary employment, 
or what election management is.’ They have had no 
experience; they have come in without any training 
or any apprenticeship, which I happen to have had 
for the last 25 years, and it is perfectly absurd to say 
that it was a necessary employment. 

12,769. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you anything to do 
with 1875 ?—Certainly. { have a comparative state- 
ment of 1875. The published accounts I find are 
2.1461. 8s. 5d.\for Mr. Tillett, and no paid agency. 
The outside expenses I do not know, because you 
have not yet arrived at that. They are said to have 
been paid by Mr. Page, who is a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Miller, the partner of- Mr. Tillett’s agent, 
Mr. Stevens. I find that the published account this 
year mixes up committee rooms and clerks and mes- 
sengers, which was never done before, but I take off 
from the published account 219¢., which about re- 
presents what was paid for committee rooms, or at all 
events was said to have been paid for committee rooms, 
in 1870,.and I then arrive at the sum of 1,000/, as the 
sum spent for employés in 1875. You will find the 
amount is 1,219/., but that amount includes committee 
rooms. I therefore take the committee rooms on the 
same footing as in 1870. I have gone through these 
figures very carefully, and I have no doubt when you 
test my statement you will find it borne out by the facts. 

12,770. You make it; out how .much ?—I make it 
out that the amount, according to the published 
accounts, paid in 1875 for employés was 1,000. 

12,771. That includes clerks ?—Clerks and mes- 
sengers. f 

12,772. The amount I have is different ; but I may 
probably have got mine wrong ?—You have probably 
got what was paid for messengers. The messengers 
were 5632. 3s. I have, taken that from Mr. Stevens’ 
evidence as it is reported in the “ Daily Press.” 

12,778. 5231. I have got ?-—5684. 3s. 

12,774. I have omitted the central ?—I have em- 
braced the central. 

12,775. (Mr. Howard.) What is the total of 1375 
for Mr. Tillett’s election ?—1,219/. in the published 
accounts. 1 know nothing of outside accounts, but as 
committee rooms were put with employés, I deducted 
the same amount. from that as appears to have been 
charged in 1870, and that left about 1,000/. paid to 
employés. f i. 

12,776. (Mr. Goldney.) 1, will just, hand these 
accounts to you where they are separated. Take 
page 3, and you will see how it is arranged r?—I have 
not got the figures. ; 

12,777. There you will see the committee rooms are 
separated ?—Precisely; but in the abstract, in the 
sheriff’s account which I have here, they are not 
separated. I have taken my figures from Mr. Stevens’ 
evidence, as reported in the “Daily Press.” ‘That 
gives the figures I say, 563/. 8s., as the amount paid 
for messengers, and, according to that evidence, 
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867 messengers. In one place it is said to be 867 
and in another 897. I take the smaller number, 867. 
The messengers were employed and paid by him, and 
the amount paid to them passes through the account ; 
563/. 3s. in 1875, against 1637. in 1868, and in 
number, 867 in 1875, against 200 in 1868. Then as 
to the central and ward committee rooms, you will 
probably think it right to ask such of the managers 
as you have not put that question to—it might have 
gone on to your official notes, but it is not in the 
papers. The second ward had seven public-houses ; 
the fourth had four, and others are given, but they 
are not all given; and taking those as data for the 
rest, I think you will find that there were 45 public- 
houses engaged as committee rooms in 1875. 

12,778. (Mr. Howard.) On the Liberal side >—On 
the Liberal side. I daresay quite as many on the 
Conservative, but as | know. nothing about the Con- 
servative expenditure, I have taken the, trouble to 
get out this comparative statement against what I 
sanctioned and what I did, with those associated with 
me, including Mr. Stevens, in 1868. Mr. Ray and 
Mr. Daynes managed the election in 1868 practically 
for Sir’William Russell, Mr. Stevens. for Mr. Tillett, 
and I came in acting in harmony with all three, and 
determined what was necéssary to be done, and every- 
thing that was necessary and reasonable to be done in 
1868 was done, except that there was the most deficient 
canvass in 1868 that I ever knew, and that I stated 
on the last occasion. 

12,779. How many of those|45 public-houses would 
have been sutticient ?— Unquestionably the same 
number that was employed in 1868 ; there are only 
two or three wards that want extra committee rooms; 
it only increases labour; it only multiplies the number 
that can be employed, and gives extra trouble; 
besides, a committee room under the Ballot Act is the 
tamest thing anybody can put their head into. _In 
1868 we had marking-up lists, and as each man voted 
we had men specially appointed to strike them off. 
Practically there is no reason whatever fora ward 
committee room under the Ballot Act. 

12,780. Except for a man to go and see the register ? 
+ But then he has had his card and. had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that in various ways, and it is not 
absolutely necessary. Practically, I say, an election 
could now be better and more honestly conducted 
without committee rooms than with them! Unques- 
tionably it is one of the suggestions I would make to 
the Commissioners to endeavour to get abolished. I 
think sham committee rooms are worse than mes- 
sengers—far worse than messengers. 

12,781. (Mr. Goldnay.) Now I will ask you, in 
1868 you say you employed 153 messengers ?—No; I 
say I paid 152¢. 1s. 9d. for messengers, 

12,782. How many did you employ? Altogether 


_ you paid 312/. ?—Altogether we paid 3127. 


12,783. (Mr. Howard.) That was the sum paid for 
employment, less 200/. for poll booth expenses ?>— Yes, 
for the poll booth expenses. 

12,784. (Mr. Goldney.) So that you had only 1582. 
worth of messengers to do that election ?—Yes; and 
my calculation from the length of the election was 
that it was impossible to make 153/. hold out to pay 
200. I cannot give you the precise number, but I 
have no doubt and no hesitation in saying that it was 
under 200. - ’ 

12,785. You think if they paid the same amount of 
money in the seventh and eighth wards alone, it 
was too much?—I can tell you what I paid in 
1868. di 

12,786. If the same amount was paid for the seventh 
and eighth wards in the 1875 election, what inference 
do you draw ?—-That it was solely for the purpose of 
influencing votes. +} ove B) 

12,787. (Mr. Howard.) In 1875 ?—In 1875. 

12,788. Solely for a corrupt purpose ?—Solely for a 
corrupt purpose. Oras ott 20 

12,789. It has been protested in this room that it 
was a pure election P—I will tell you what I under- 


stand by “purity” in Norwich. Jam sorry to say it, . 
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but this is my view of it. We start fully intending to be 


pure. In 1868 we said “ we will have no public houses 
“ for committee rooms; we will have no voters em- 
‘‘ ployed,” and I believe as to employing voters, except 
one man, that was adhered to, ‘“‘ and those voters, who 
* are employed shall not vote.” At two o’clock in 
the afternoon, when we found our position, in Mr: 
Tillett’s presence, the order went forth for all employés 
to, vote. I gave that order myself; I saw that the 
election was then hanging in the balance, and, although 
we started perfectly pure, yet when the shoe pinched 
we ran away from what we had pledged ourselves to, 
and the message went to every committee room for all 
clerks and employés to vote. 

12,790. You say that was in Mr. Tillett’s presence ? 
—It was. J was poll keeper at that time, and that 
was determined upon. In giving that order I will 
say this, I did not think, it did not enter into my 
mind at the moment, that | was engaging in a corrupt 
practice. 

12,791. Do you mean an improper practice >—I do 
not draw any distinction between “corrupt” and 
“improper.” It is impossible for any gentleman to 
put his hand into his purse and pay large sums of 
money except for a corrupt purpose. He can spend 
it. only to win the election ; and I hold the form 
adopted here of employing messengers and taking 
sham committee rooms to be more demoralizing and 
more insidious than even a direct form of bribery. 
Men are made drunk in processions, sent home at 
night, and if they have two or three shillings given 
to them it is all spent. Nothing can be worse than 
the form of bribery which has taken place in 1870, 
1874, and, in a more limited form, in 1875. 

12,792. (Mr. Goldney.) Now you have, been 
through these accounts, do you adhere to the opinion 
expressed by a great many gentlemen here that, after 
all, an investigation of the accounts is the surest test 
of the purity or impurity of an election >—It is the 
only test. When I was here in 1869 the Commis- 
sioners asked me what in my opinion could be fairly 
spent upon a Norwich election, that is with the 
present constituency. I then said at the outside 
20004. ; that, however, would include paid agency; if 
you have no paid agency, then I say it is impossible 
to spend 1500/.. honestly and legally. My opinion is 
that 1000/. is the outside that can be honestly and 
legally spent in connection with any election of the size 
of this constituency under the ballot; and that 1500/. 
I would not say would be a lavish expenditure, but it 
would be a liberal expenditure ; but if you are fighting 
on purity principles, and wish to uphold those principles, 
you ought not to spend more than 1000/. I think that 
is entirely borne out by what we did in 1868, if you take 
away Sir William Russell’s expenses, which ran over 
several weeks, and which were incurred separately. 
If you take into consideration all that happened in 
connection with the 1868 election, you will find that 
the amount paid on a shorter election, which all these 
others have been, might have been considerably 
reduced.. - 

12,793. Were you in Norwich at the time of the 
1875 election Unquestionably. 

12,794. You took no part whatever in it ?—I voted. 

12,795. Did you take any part >—No part whatever. 

12,796. Did you pull any string at. all ?—None 
whatever. Ido not conceal my opinions. There isa 
gentleman on the bench who, after Mr. Warner retired 
in 1870, came to me from Mr, Colman, and asked me 


to support. Mr. Tillett, and asked me, if I would 


not vote for him, would I simply go with the party 
in support of Mr. Tillett’s candidature. I. said 
“No, 1 will not. seem to be what I am not; I 
“ have ever been decidedly opposed to Mr. Tillett’s 
“ candidature, and. I am still opposed to.it.” There 
were many reasons: I went into the reasons—his 
conduct to, Mr... Warner, his.conduct to Colonel Coke, 
and other things pressed upon me. . I declined then to 
support Mr. Tillett’s candidature in any way ; that was 
in 1870, In 1874. Lwent to Mr. Birkbeck, the head 


_ of the party, and. I, then said, “Bring forward. a 
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“ moderate Liberal; that will unite the party, I wil 
“‘ support him ; if you do not I remain where I was, 
“* opposed to Mr. Tillett unquestionably.” I took no 
part in the 1875 election, but I simply voted. 

12,797. (Mr. Howard.) You kept your eyes open ? 
—I did. I tell you I havea great horror of sham 
purity, I have never spent a shilling in bribery at one 
of these elections in my life; I will defy anyone to 
prove it; but I have never gone and vaunted my 
purity, nor appeared at indignation meetings to assert 
that not a shilling has been corruptly spent. I have 
a perfect horror of sham purity, and therefore I kept 
my eyes open. 

12,798. (Mr. Goldney.) What should you say as to 
the appearance of the streets?—In 1875 the streets 
were nothing like so lively as in 1874. 

12,799. What do you call lively? Do you mean 
decorated ?—Not so much decorations, although those 
were considerable, as shouting and running about, 
and going past particular public houses. At my 
office, I should tell you, I have the command of the 
“Red Lion” in London Street; that is a fair type of 
what I saw. Every time the Conservative candidate 
came past there was the most tremendous shouting, all 
of which I have no hesitation in saying was paid for. 
Whenever the Liberals came past, there was an equal 
amount of hooting, equally paid for, or rather included 
in the first payment. If you went to a Liberal house, 
or a house in the pay of the party, you would find the 
Liberal candidates cheered, and the reverse happening 
to the Conservatives. 

12,800. Who were the people groaning or cheering ? 
—Such people as formed at different times part of the 
processions. 

12,801. Am I to understand that those are the 
people included in the item of day and night watchers, 
messengers, or billposters >—There are three grades— 
the processionists is the lowest. 

12,802. Is that 3s. 6d. a day and 5s. on the polling 
day :—That is the messengers. 

12,803. What was the payment to the processionists ? 
—2s., and if they go to two or three meetings a night 
a shilling extra. 

12,804. Those are the public meeting people rp— 
Hundreds of men are assembled from the different 
wards. It applied to both sides; pray understand 
that ; I am not speaking of the Liberal side alone. 

12,805. I am going through the accounts; my 
brother Commissioners will take you through the 
streets, ‘These 2s.a day and 1s. for extra meetings 
men—do you think they appear in the accounts at all? 
—I do not believe they do. I believe they are 
ineluded in what’I eall outside expenses, 

12,806. What do you know about the messengers at 
3s. Gd. a day and 5s. the polling day ?—I do not as to 
1874 ; urifortunately the data are wanting. Had the 
accounts been handed, to the Commission for 1874 as 
I shall hand them for 1868 I think they would have 
told a very strange tale. J am certain 3000 men were 
employed on the Liberal side in 1874. 

12,807. When you wanted messengers did you find 
any difficulty in getting a sufficient number who 
could read and write >—Not the least, and as I say, 
you could get, a sufficient number who were not voters. 
J do not endorse the calculation that 15 out of 18 of 
the adult population are voters. But you are not at 
liberty, in conducting the election, to employ the 
best men; you are obliged to listen to the recom- 
mendation of this man and that man who recommends, 
and you cannot afford to offend an active man of your 
party, and therefore inefficient men are put on instead 
of efficient. 

12,808. Do you see any necessity for sending two 
men with half a dozen circulars >—I do not believe if 
you sent two or three men, you would get them to do 
the work. 

12,809. (Mr. Howard.) They would still. go down 
the gratings >—Yes, or more likely they would stop 
at a public house,.and get rid of them in the fire. 
Our experience is that we cannot trust the messengers 
to, deliver voting..cards,. We stuck 100, bills. of no 
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moment into their hands, off they go; but as to the 
important matter of delivering the voting cards, when 
T acted for Mr. Warner in 1870 I sent 18, 500 through 
the post. 

12,810. It bas been suggested that the post office 
either cannot or will not do its duty on those occasions ? 
—All { say is, I think it_is only fair to the post 
office, when such a reflection has been cast on the 
management here, that the postmaster should be sum- 
moned ; [ never had the slightest difficulty, I never went 
to ask him, I posted my 13,500, and if they were not 
delivered one day I knew they would be the next. 

12,811. You only got 250 returned ?—I only got 
250 returned. 

12,812. (Mr. Goldney.) You have seen the number 
of messengers returned P—Yes. I understand that 
Corporal Cropp and that kind of thing were not 
returned. If you add the several Corporal Cropps 
you will run the messengers in 1875 up to 1,000. 
ee was a pure election as compared with 1874. 

2,813. You think we have not got it up to 1,000 
pel ?Before you finish the inquiry you will find the 
messengers employed on the Liberal side amount to 
1,000; that is excluding clerks. When you get to 
know how many were paid in the band, how many 
were paid to protect the band, how many were paid to 
go before, and how many were paid to go after the 
band, 1,000 will not cover it. 

12,814. Do you think there was any necessity for 
Corporal Cropp’s interference ?—Certainly ; I think 
it is a most disgraceful thing (but that observation 
applies equally to the other side) that we cannot have 
a meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall without roughs to 
control who should enter, but that has been the practice 
here on both sides. 

12,815. To control who should enter ?—Yes; not 
that I should take the liberty to go to a Conservative 
meeting, but if I wished to go to St. Andrew’s Hall 
and see whether his views were nearer mine than the 
views of the candidate of my own party I could not 
have got an entrance. I should have been turned 
back, and the same applies to any well known Liberal 
who would get in. It is not only the men well known 
as Liberals, but if any numbers of roughs were or- 
ganised to get in they would find a great difficulty. 

12,816. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Do I understand you to 
say that there were roughs ‘employed in St. Andrew’s 
Hall on behalf of the Conservative candidates who 
would not allow you to go in to hear ?—TI never 
attempted this, I-said it was avery well understood 
thing. Bunn is the man who does the organization 
on the Conservative side, or he is one of them ; and 
the Conservatives were rather wide awake in getting 
from us in 1868 a publican in Ber Street named Blyth. 
In 1868 Blyth was on our side, but we did not pay 
him quite so liberally as the Conservatives were willing 
to do, and the next time he went over, consequently a 
new man had to be found. 

12,817. I do not want to go intoa detail of that 
kind ; but you have said if you went to St. Andrew’s 
Hall to hear Mr. Huddleston there would be a lot of 
roughs near the door to prevent you going in ?—I do 
not know that they would; they would know that I 
should not go to disturb ‘the meeting ; but if we 
attempted, as Liberals, to send any number of men to 
kick up a row, so that there should not be a row kicked 
up at the meeting of their party there are always 
roughs employed. I believe Blyth called them men 
tamers to keep the peace. 

12,818. Is not that perfectly legitimate, to keep a 
number of men to prevent strangers from intruding ?—- 
That depends on whether the money is given to those 
men in the hope that they will vote as you want them 
to vote. We have a magnificent police in Norwich to 
keep the peace. 

12,819. Do you wish the Commissioners to understand 
that if the Conservatives call a public meeting in 
‘St. Andrew’s Hall, and they do not want to have that 
Conservative meeting interfered with, that they have 
not a legitimate right to employ as many men as they 
require to keep the peace and prevent a disturbance ? 
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—Unquestionably if it is not done with a corrupt 
intent, but who is to say that it does not influence 
their votes ? I know that it does. 

12,820. ‘That is another question altogether ?—I beg 
your pardon; that is the number engaged at these 
meetings. 

12,821. And for that object?—I think so; you 
have not asked much about 1865, but in 1865 we had 
many more men on as watchers, and that was the 
great difficulty I had to contend with there. I resisted 
it all I could, but I found men put on, and I found we. 
had to pay them, and as a matter of fact I did pay 
them. 

12,822. Do you mean to tell me that you ever were 
prevented from going into a meeting of Mr. Hud- 
dleston’s supporters by roughs ?—I never attempted it ; 
I only put it as an illustration. 

12,823. But. what might happen ?—I do not think 
it would happen to myself in going there, because it 
would be known I should not go to disturb a meeting 
[ went to ; but if it appeared that any large number of 
Liberals were going in, it was weil understood on both 
sides that there were a certain number of men em- 
ployed_on their side ; they put it to keep the peace, I 
hold it to be a very dangerous employment. 

12,824. Were you supposed to bea doubtful Liberal? 
—I do not know what other people supposed ; I never 
voted until 1874 except Liberal. I voted for Colman and 
Stracey in 1874, and I have never been afraid to avow 
it or ashamed of avowing it. You may say whether 
IT am a doubtful Liberal or not. Before I gave that 
vote I went to Mr. Henry Birkbeck, the head of the 
party, and I said, ‘I am in no way mixed up with the 
** Conservative party. My idea is that if a moderate 
“ Liberal is associated with Mr. Colman, I am prepared 
“ to give the most hearty support ; if he is not, I shall 
“ vote against Mr. Tillett.” I told Mr. Birkbeck that 
six days before the election. I never spoke to Sir 
Henry Stracey br Mr. Huddleston during the election 
of 1874 ; I was never asked by either of them for my 
vote ;°I never communicated with either of them 
directly or indirectly; I did, however, take an active 
part in 1874 to promote my own views, but not on the 
solicitation of either of those gentlemen or any gentle- 
men on the Conservative side. 

12,825. (Mr. Goldney.) In what part of the accounts 
shall we find the people under Corporal Cropp ,and 
Bunn ?—I suppose sundries. Which is the largest 
item ? I should say the largest item which has not any 
explanation. 

12,826. (Mr. Howard.) Have you had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing these accounts P—I have only seen the 
published accounts in 1875. 

12,827. (Mr. Goldney.) Tradesmen’s bills and 
sundries ?—I should think that is wide enough to cover 
Corporal Cropp. 

12,828. Youdo not think it is printing, stationery, 
and advertisements ?—WHither item would do, considering 
where—That would be my answer. 

12,829. What do you say, “ considering where ” ?— 
Ido not wish to say ; it might be done just as the 
show of hands. I will not attribute to others what 
has not been done with my own cognisance. The show 
of hands was not included in any separate item ; it was 
included under employés. 

12,830. You say you were about the streets, and saw 
what was going on in 1875, and you think 1,000 
messengers on the Liberal side would be about. the 
number ?—Yes, I based that quite as much on figures 
and what I know would be paid, as on what 1] saw; 
but what I saw confirms the estimate I based upon the 
figures. 

12,831. What pitti Bt do you suppose were employed 
by the Conservatives ?—I should say a much larger 
number than 1,000. I cannot help thinking, and I 
should have thought so but for the evidence, that 
there were more than 1,000 employed by the Liberals, 
and I believe there were considerably more than 1,000 
employed by the Conservatives. 

12,832. How many would you put the Conservatives 
at >I should say my opinion about 1875 was (apart 
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from the Conservatives, and what [ thought was 2,000 
by the Conservatives) that there were 1,500 by the 
‘Liberals. That is the opinion I formed. 

12,833. We have had the names of a great many 
messengers before us, lists that were given to the 
ward managers, and by the ward managers paid. 
Do you think, with your knowledge of elections, that 
there might be many messengers employed which do 
not appear in those ward managers’ lists P—I am sure 
there are, and it always occurred in any election with 
which I was connected. No matter how the agent 
wished to avoid it, it always happened. 
petition pending for 1875 all those things are kept 
back, but as a matter of course after-claims come in. 

12,834. The petition was filed within a month of 
the election >—Yes. 

12,885. And was tried very shortly after the 
election >—Yes. 

12,836. Do you think the fact of the petition being 
filed would tend to keep information back ?—Un- 
questionably. I will tell you myself with regard to 
the outside payments made by me, they were never 
made until after the time had expired for filing a 
petition. : 

12,837. (Mr. Howard.) That is a common election- 
eering trick ?—I do not call it a trick, I call that good 
management, 

12,838. (Mr. Goldney.) You think that people would 
conceal even from their own party the fact that they 
had paid messengers outside when a petition was 
pending ?>—To some extent, not to a great extent; I 
do not at all regard that as a trick. 

12,839. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean to say here in 
this court that you justify it in any way ?—I say the 
accounts are not presented. 

12,840. Do you justify it P—I think it is wrong to 
pay either before or after. I do not justify it, because 
I think it is wrong to pay either before or after, but 
having done it I feel bound not to except myself from 
what I believe to have been the practice in 1875. 

12,841. (Mr. Goldney.) You still think that, sup- 
posing there had been no petition and no inducement 
consequently for people to keep the list of messengers 
as low as possible, that there would have been names 
of messengers put on hy outsiders, not the ward 
managers ?>—-Unquestionably. I am sure of it. All 
I can say is, it always happened in all the elections 
with which I have had to do, and I have had to do 
with some nine or ten. 

12,842. Are there any other items that you think 
would possibly in the same way be kept back on 
account of a petition having been filed >—I! would 
rather give my evidence upon data and facts than 
speculate. What I have said is the result of my own 
observation on the evidence and comparison of ac- 
counts. 

12,848. (Mr. Howard.) If you do not answer Mr. 
Commissioner Goldney’s question, I for one shall as- 
sume tlat there is something in your own personal 
experience which you wish to keep back ?—If you 
kindly repeat the question I will endeavour to answer 
it. J have no wish to keep anything back. 

12,844. If there is a question put which it is not 
expedient to answer, 1 do not intend that it should 
remain unanswered ?—I simply said that I did not 
wish to give an opinion. 

(Mr. Howard.) If you are going to leave unanswered 
questions which relate entirely to elections with which 
you have had a very close connexion, at which you 
suggest that practices of that sort were winked at, 
you will be held responsible. 

12,845. (Mr.Goldney.) Are there besides messengers 
any other expenses that you know of which are likely 
to be kept back until after the sheriff's account has 
been published ?—Certainly ; in the elections with 
which I have been connected there have been other 
items beyond messengers turned into claims after the 
time has expired for filing a petition. 

12,846. I want to know under what head ?—For 
instance, I have paid the band. I recollect perfectly 
well in 1860 we had Howlett’s band. Howlett came 
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to me, and said, “ It is a question of 30 votes.” “Those 
are the very words. Howlett’s band was engaged, and 
after the election, and after the time had expired for 
filing a petition, Howlett was paid. 

12,847. When was that P—That was in 1860 or 1865. 
If that was in 1860 we had him again in 1865. I 
should not have thought, on the Liberal side, that there 
would have been any item for bands at all, because 
Mr. Colman has the largest band in the city, and I 
always supposed that played free for the party. It 
was said in the evidence that this 1,000/. outside the 
accounts was for bands and processions. Mr. Colman 
has a band of his own, and I should be surprised to 
hear that that band was paid for. 

12,848. Is there any other item, more particularly 
with reference to 1875 ?—I do not wish to suggest, 
and I cannot suggest other items. 

12,849. ‘Treating >—No, I do not believe in treating. 

12,850. Do you believe it existed in 1875 2—Not to 
any extent. I heard of isolated cases of treating ; 
IT heard of treating in the fifth ward ; that was a case 
that was generally reported 

12,851. A supper ?>—No, not a supper, but it was at 
one of the public houses in Eaton. That was the case 
that was generally reported. You can learn from 
those who had the management of the fifth ward what 
was reported. I also heard of treating or of separate 
arrangement of payment to a considerable extent by 
Gardiner in the seventh ward, but I am not prepared 
to suggest other items that are kept back. 

12,852. I do not want you to suggest items that are 
kept back, but rather to point to any part of the 
account of either candidate as to which we should 
make inquiries >—No ; the only form of the account I 
have had to deal with is the account published, and it 
virtually gives no information. That is the mistake of 
the Act. More definite information ought to have 
been required, but I do not complain of the accounts. 
I think it is worse now than ever, because committee 
rooms are put with employés, but it is unquestionably 
an oversight in the Act that anything like the accounts 
that are published should be held to be sufficient ; and 
there is no power of enforcing a proper account. I 
know, as under-sheriff for the county, at two or three 
elections at which I have been, I have had a con- 
ference and communication whether we could insist 
on any particular form of account that would give 
information, but we found, on referring to the Act, 
that there was no penalty and no mode of enforcing a 
better account. I think it a great mistake. 

12,853. There was a Band Protection Fund. What 
do you know of that >—I heard of it with the utmost 
astonishment when I heard the evidence the other day. 
I could not believe that the party of purity would 
have again gone in for a band of roughs to protect it 
in 1875. 

12,854. Is that how you would describe the Band 
Protection Fund ?— Yes; they are the men Corporal 
Cropp would engage. 

12,855. Is Corporal Cropp the man who finds the 
roughs ?—f think Corporal Cropp succeeded Blyth. 
Blyth was the man who did that kind of thing for the 
Liberals at the time I had to do with elections; Blyth 
went over, as I told you, to the other side, and then 
a new man or new men were engaged, Corporal 
Cropp being one them. 

12,856. Did you hear anything of any violence on 
the polling day ?—No. 

12,857. You would not call that violence ?—No, I 
should pay my tribute to the ballot, that elections 
have been more orderly-conducted under the system 
of ballot than before. 

12,858. And purer ?—I do not think so; on the 
contrary, I regard the 1874 election as the most cor- 
rupt election I have ever been connected with, not 
excluding those of 1857 and 1859, when Bury and 
Schneider were rejected for bribery ; but it has been in 
a different way—smaller amounts and larger numbers. 
It has been in fact a revival of Peto and Warner in 
1852. That was the most lavish expenditure I ever 
witnessed in Norwich. There had bee a compromise 
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from 1847 which extended down to 1852. Parry came 
here in 1847; he did not succeed; between his election 
and 1852 there was an understanding between both 
sections of the Liberal party, the old section and 
the new, that we should have men that were mutually 
acceptable to each other, and that we should go 
for those men. Peto and Warner was a. coalition, 
the result of that understanding; and inasmuch as 
the compromise had been broken down, every one 
was put on his metal to make the new order of 
things a success, and we began by the greatest pro- 
cession that I ever saw in the City of Norwich—not 
less than 80 or 100 carriages met Peto and Warner 
just the other side of Mr. Edward Willett’s house, one 
of the grandest processions I ever saw in the city of 
Norwich. This was when we had a constituency of 
5,000 or 6,000. J heard from Mr. Warner that that 
election cost over 5,000/., and Mr. Warner added that 
in addition he paid Mr. Tillett a sum of over 200/. or 
3001. for his services in connexion with the 1852 
election. There were monster tea meetings; that 
was the form which the thing took then. We did not 
have a great number of messengers, and we did not 
have these large numbers of employés, but we had 
monster tea meetings at very small rates of charge, 
and the women and the children were entertained day 
after day in the third ward at what was then called 
the West End Retreat literally by thousands. There 
was no bribery to my knowledge at Peto and Warner’s 
elections, but it was perfectly well conducted. I began 
my political life there. I was associated with the 
town clerk in the third ward, the great ward in the 
city at that time. Mr. Tillett’s own clerk, Mr. Sexton, 
was the man who carried the money for the outside 
expenses ; he was the Liberal paymaster in the third 
ward. Mr. Wild was the manager of the election, 
and after the election was over Mr. Wild received 
from Mr. Tillett Mr. Warner’s half of the expenses of 
the election... I heard that from Mr. Warner himself 
in 1870, when he was down here complaining of Mr. 
Tillett’s conduct to him. 

12,859. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You told me that you 
were paymaster in the election of 1868 on the Liberal 
side, and. you never were on any other ?—That was 
not the form of the question you put to me. You 
asked me whether I considered myself a doubtful 
Liberal. 

12,860. It. is long after that ?—I have never been 
upon any other side. I do not want a question put to 
me as if I had answered before in a different form. 
That is a new question. I told you I voted distinctly 
for Colman and Stracey in 1874. 

12,861. You. do not call that being on the other 
side ?—-No.. Sir Henry Stracey was a kind of personal 
friend. 1 was his under-sheriff, and, in fact, preferred 
him to Mr. Tillett, therefore I gave Mr. Colman my 
- political, vote, and I gave Sir Henry Stracey my 
personal vote. ' ‘ 

12,862. Was Sir Henry Stracey a Liberal?—No, a 
Conservative. 2 

12,863. Were you not examined here on the Liberai 
side >—I have never said I was on the Liberal side in 
i874.. I answer that question by saying I voted for 
Sir Henry Stracey in 1874. I have not been on any 
other side than the Liberal side, but I voted for Sir 
Henry Stracey in 1874. 

12,864. For whom did you vote at. the last election ? 
—cColonel Wilkinson, decidedly, and I told Mr. Birk- 
beck that. 

12,865. Am I right in fancying he was a Conser- 
vative ?>—I. considered. him. a_ Liberal Conservative, 
and he held views nearer to mine than Mr. Tillett’s 
disestablishment views, and other extreme matters. 

12,866. Is he by the public at large regarded as a 
Liberal Conservative ?—He. expressed himself and 
declared himself to be a Liberal Conservative. 

12,867. Was he a Liberal?—He was not a Glad- 
stone man, if you define between parties ; he was not 
for Gladstone. He declared himself to be a Liberal 
Conservative. I am nearer a Liberal Conservative 
than Jam a Radical republican public agitator. 
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12,868. That may be one thing ?—That is how I 
just define my voting for Colonel Wilkinson. He 
declared himself to be a Liberal Conservative. Thad 
told the leaders of my own party that if Mr. Tillett 
had again become. a candidate I should adhere to the 
course | had always. taken, and vote against him. J 
never pretended what I never meant, and I never 
concealed what I intended to do, and here to day I am 
not afraid to tell you or my fellow citigens that J 
voted for Colonel Wilkinson as a Liberal Conservative 
in preference to Mr. Tillett. 

12,869. (Mr. Howard.) You do not think because 
a man is a party man that he should be a slave ?—I do 
not. I protested against Mr. Tillett’s candidature as 
an insult to the old Liberal party. Mr. Colman repre- 
sented the extreme section, and I and others with me 
considered we ought to have a Liberal churchman. I 
went to Mr. Birkbeck and Mr. Samuel Gurney Buxton, 
and said to both of those gentlemen, “ Those who are 
“ associated with me are prepared to go heart and 
“ soul in support of the candidature of either of yon 
“ if you will stand as the colleague of Mr. Colman ; 
“ we cannot support Mr. Tillett ;’ and I entreated 
those gentlemen to make a personal sacrifice and 
becomeo-candidates or colleagues with Mr. Colman. 
I expressed myself most strongly that there was a 
large number of men who would not support Tillett 
if he came, and who were anxious to support Colman 
or any other Liberal churchman, or any moderate 
Liberal if they would have been got to stand with him, 
because it was a part of our original arrangement that 
the old section of: the party should have its candidate, 
and the more extreme section should have theirs, and 
whenever that has been the case we have neyer failed 
to succeed ; we have always won, and we should win 
again if the Liberal party were united, and we could 
win without bribery. I do not say there would be an 
election in Norwich without bribery. I may say if 
there was no bribery on either side, and we have a 
moderate Liberal as a colleague with Mr. Colman, we 
could win the election by several hundreds. That is 
my deliberate opinion. 

12,870. I really do not care to enter into the 


- question of politics >—You are asking what my politics 


are. 
\\(Mr. Howard.) Listen to the Commissioner. _ 
12,871. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) All I comment upon is 
the fact of your having originally said you had never 
been on any other side ?—I say it distinetly. I have 
never been on any other side, and what I mean by 
that is, | have never taken any part on the Conser- 
vative side. The only side I have ever taken part in 
beyond my two votes has been the Liberal, and before 
I voted Conservative I strove to get a moderate 
Liberal as the candidate, and I told the two leading 
men, Mr. Birkbeck and Mr. Gurney Buxton, that 
those who acted with me were prepared to, support 
them if they would stand as colleagues of Mr. Colman. 
12,872. You said that you were prepared te support 
them if they would stand as colleague to Mr. Colman ? 
—I am not a Conservative, if you will allow me to 
say so. I only voted Conservative because I con- 
sidered that a candidate was thrust upon me that I 
felt had not the claim to my suffrage, therefore I voted 
for Sir Henry Stracey as a personal friend, and I 
voted for Colonel Wilkinson as the Liberal Conser- 
vative. et ae 
12,878. I do not want to go into that?—I must 
give an explanation why I voted for Wilkinson. You 
asked me how I gave my vote, and I give you my 
reason for voting for Colonel Wilkinson., © 
12,874. I observe from your tone and manner that 
you are continually talking of the Liberal party as the 
party of sham purity. Am I right in supposing that ? 
—The Conservatives are corrupt, and do not vaunt, 
their purity ; and I think the Liberals are corrupt, and 
do vaunt their purity, and it is that sham purity which 
J detest. veSkasieadesicaalh 
12,875. That is the reason why you dislike the 
Liberals ?—No; there are many men in the Liberal 
party who are not continually vaunting their purity. 
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money payments to an amount sufficient to win, and 
it appears not to be confined to. the old Liberal party 
but also to the new, or why would there have been 
4,4350. in 1874 when there was only 1,770J. in 1868 ? 
I say purity is elastic in Norwich. 

12,876. You have been through a particular exa- 
mination of the accounts of the expenditure of the 
Liberal party. Is that so ?—Yes. 

12,877. Would you favour us with a comparative 
examination of the Conservatives expenditure ?—I will, 
with pleasure, if the Commissioners desire it. Pray 
do not understand that I put the Conservative accounts 
or the Conservative connexions, any higher than I put 
Mr, Tillett’s. Iam not saying here that the Conser- 
vatives are; pure, when I know the contrary ; what I 
detest most is sham purity, J say there has never been 
an election in the City of Norwich so pure as 1868. 
Then what do I find? that after the inquiry in 1869 
Mr. Tillett’s son paid 220/. that never went into the 
accounts. How canlas a reasonable man ever believe 
in purity when I learn that, 10 or 12 years after- 
wards, 

12,878. Was that election of 1868 upheld by the 
Commission ?—1868; that is the election Mr. Tillett 
was defeated on. 

12,879. Set aside for corruption ?—Yes, there were 
two or three impromptu or isolated cases. of bribery 
down in the third ward, which were the cause of 
Mr. Tillett being unseated, bribery which were never 
contemplated or pre-arranged, but just about the time 
when I was told the election was doubtful, some one 
more zealous than adept in exercising judgment, sent 
down into the third ward to buy votes, without any 
pre-arrangement, or without any communication with 
myself as the agent, and the moment I heard of it (you 
will see the answers I gave to the Commissioners on that 
occasion) I’ put my foot upon it. I said, “I will not be 
a party to anything of the kind ; jinstantly stop it ;” 
and the party who mentioned it to me, Mr. Daynes, 
did go to the other party to stop it, and it,was stopped, 
and | believe there were not above two or three or 


_three or four votes bought. 


12,880., Would you by to-morrow morning .supply 
us with the particulars of the comparative examination 
of the Conservative accounts as critically as you have 
given that of the Liberal accounts ?—If you will 
furnish me with the accounts as published I shall be 
very happy to do so. 

12,881. You can take the accounts you have ?—You 
do not understand it. I have had a great deal of 
difficulty in» getting a copy of Mr. Tillett’s account, 
simply because they were only published in the 
“ Norfolk News;” but I did get it. I have not all the 
accounts, here are the accounts I have. It has been a 
considerable trouble. 

12,882:/ Would not the Conservative agent, Mr. 
Gilbert, oblige yow?—I will do anything the Commis- 
sioners wish, but it is not for me to apply to Mr. 
Sparrow fora copy of the accounts; if the Commis- 
sioners will get them. Lam not ina position to get 
them. bh crsk vif 

012,883: Wir. Howard.) You are not in that posi- 
tion >—No, Iam not. Ican bring the same test to bear 
upon the Conservative figures which I have no doubt will 
bear out the opinion I have expressed, that they em- 
ployed very nearly as many if not quite as many as 
Colman and Tillett. 

12,884. Speaking for myself, I think you ought to 
submit the Conservative accounts to. the same critical 
examination as you have the Liberal accounts, and 
then give us the benefit of your opinion. ?—Very well. 
I thought it would be most important, and I have spent 
the last two or three days at Cromer in going through 
the evidence, and drawing out the accounts. 

12,885. (Mr. M’Mahon.) Perhaps I shall have to 


ask you afew more questions about it then ?—If you 


please. I am prepared to answer any questions that are 
put to me. 
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12,886. Mr...Gilbert will ‘supply you, and the 
secretary will place all these matters at your disposal ?>— 
Of course I could not do all this. by to-morrow 
morning. 

12,887. No ?—If the secretary will furnish me with 
a copy of the Conservative accounts for 1868, 1870, 
1874, and 1875, jf will give my time to making the 
same comparative statement which I have done with 
regard to the Liberal accounts. I did not omit to do 
so because I thought it would be favourable to the 
Conservatives. I have no doubt pretty nearly the 
same thing will work out both as to the Conservatives 
as to Colman and Tillett. 

12,888. We want to find out all on both sides p— 
Unquestionably. 

12,889. Will you ask Mr. Gilbert for them ?—I 
must say I cannot consent to ask the agent of either 
party for accounts. 
accounts I will cheerfully and faithfully give my time 
and attention to drawing out the comparative statement. 

12,890. The Commissioners will ask the secretary to 
do that ?—If you please. 

12,891. When you have made this investigation 
perhaps you will let us know what it is ?—Yes. 

12,892. When will that be?—It will be useless 
my coming back from Cromer to-morrow morning. If 
it is in time for you I shall be home on my business 
again to-morrow week. It would be more carefully 
done, and I should have to come up from Cromer 
then. I am at your service. 

12,893. How long do you suppose we are going to 
sit here ?—That depends entirely upon the form the 
inquiry takes. Had the evidence for 1874 been 
forthcoming I should think you could have made short 
work of it. How ever you are to go into accounts of 
this kind when the accounts are destroyed for 1874 I 
do not know, that is one of the views of the case. 
Had you had that information for 1874, I have con- 
sidered aremedy, and should be prepared to suggest it. 
I confess I felt very grave doubts in suggesting any- 
thing without any information in connexion with what 
I believe in my own conscience the most corrupt 
election there has been in Norwich for 30 years. 

12,894. Although you cannot for that reason as you 
say give us a remedy in respect of 1874, you have the 
opportunity of suggesting a remedy for 1875. What 
do you think now?—I think that 1875 is only a 
shadow of 1874, and what I should think would be 
a fair remedy for 1875 would be no remedy whatever 
for 1874, I believed the numbers employed in 1874 
were so very much larger. 

12,895. Five thousand or 6,000 ?—I believe so. 

12,896. There were 3,500, as you seem rather in- 
clined to think there were; that is a tolerably strong 
case. Can you suggest a remedy for that, we will deal 
with 1874 afterwards?—I should regard you as the 
physicians to suggest the remedy. 

12,897. We are never above learning ?—It would be 
presumption for me to suggest a remedy. 

12,898. I should be the last person to charge you 
with presumption ?—It would be a presumption for me 
to suggest a remedy, I have turned over in my mind 
what would remedy it, at all events to some extent. I 
would have no committee rooms, no managers, and no 
canvassing. I think if you did away with those thyee 
things you would take the three first and most im- 
portant steps in preventing corruption of this kind. 
Then if you had none of those things you would do 
away with even a fourth, not less important one, the 
sham committee rooms at public houses. I regard that 
as the worst feature in ‘connexion with the 1874 and 
1875 elections. 

12,899. In 1874 and 1875 you have the Ballot Act. 
That Act has dispensed with the necessity so far ee 
If you have committee rooms at all I am for having 
them at private houses. 

12,900. You see that the Ballot Act dispenses with 
the necessity for committee rooms to a very large 
extent ?—They are utterly useless. 

12,901. You include the election of 1870, but I 
think you scarcely mean to include that so strongly in 
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your answer as 1874 and 1875 ?—Only as to the more 
employment, 13 were necessary in 1870. I believe if 
you have the account of 1870 handed to you as this 
account of 1868 is made out, -you will find 80 or 40 or 
more. 

12,902. Now, Mr. Coaks, I must ask you this 
question, and J want you to be very frank in your 
answer, which I think you will be; all this bribery and 
corruption which has been going on in the city for 
years in some shape or other has been practised 
generally upon those 3,000 or 4,000 people who are 
tobe bought. I suppose you agree with that ?>—That 
there are 3,000 or 4,000 ? 

12,903. Yes ?—I should say there are more than 
4,000 who ean be corruptly influenced by employment 
or by direct money payments or otherwise, I should 
say considerably more. In 1869 I expressed myself 
otherwise, but what I have now seen in 1874, and 
what I know took place in 1870, and what I saw in 
1870, and the evidence as to 1874 and 1875, I con- 
sider more than 4,000 open to corrupt influences. 

12,904. (Mr. Goldney.) More than 4,000 on the 
register ?—Certainly. 

12,905. (Mr. Howard.) It makes the case still 
worse, and still more important. Tell me where the 
money comes from with which they are bribed ?— It 
is in the accounts, Mr. Tillet sent 1,000/. for part cf 
it. So long as the candidate has a son who will pay 
3,4350. through the sheriff, and 1,000/. independent of 
the sheriff's account—so long as that exists, so long 
will you have bribery. 

12,906. Does that answer apply at all to the 
elections with which you have been connected ?—No. 


_ In 1868 Sir William Russell had not a friend who 


would pay a shilling outside. Mr. Young, who was 
at the head of the finances on the part of Sir William 
Russell at the time of the election, said, ‘I will not 
“ have any outside expenses in connexion with Sir 
“* William Russell this time.” Therefore, because Mr. 
Young was one of the original finance committee, he 
knew of these outside payments having come from the 
finance committee, which they had not sanctioned, 
or did not sanction as a body, and he said, “I will 
have no outside payments in connexion with this 
“ election, for should anything turn upon it, it would 
“ be certain to be said by Mr. Tillett’s friends that 
“ you old Liberals are the corrupt party, therefore, 
“ understand that you enter into no liability, or incur 
‘‘ any expense that does not go into the accounts.” 
There was not a shilling to my knowledge in 
connexion with Sir William Russell’s election in 
1868 which was paid which did not go into the 
accounts. 

12,907. Am I to understand that there is no one in 
the back ground pulling at the many strings of 
Norwich, except in the particular instance you have 
mentioned? You know so much about it that I 
really want to inquire of you ?—I should be very 
happy indeed to tell you. Lf could tell you exactly 
how the bribery originated in 1857 and 1859—money 
bribery. : 

12,908. Were they parties in the town ?—Certainly. 
They did not find the money. I have no doubt at 
that time the money came from the candidate, not 
Lord Bury, but Mr. Schneider. Lord Bury never 
contributed. It was not convenient for him to pay 
large sums in connexion with the election. Mr. 
Schneider was paymaster. 

12,909. Can you tell me when it first came, for the 
purpose of bribery, from any one else than a candi- 
date >—I do not believe that since 1852 I have been 
connected with an election in Norwich at which there 
has ever been (except at Bury and Schneider’s election 
in 1857 and 1859) any direct bribery. I cannot say 
there has not been here and there a pound or two 
spent, but not any organization for bribery ; con- 
sequently, during my experience we have not wanted 
to learn, and there has not been the opportunity to 
ascertain, where the money has come from. In 1857 
and 1859, I could tell you, if it is pertinent at all, how 
it came. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


12,910. We should like you to come to more 
modern elections if you can P—1868 ? 

12,911. Yes.—If you like take 1865. 

12,912. Very well. — 1865 was a very liberal 
expenditure by the Liberals. Hverybody was paid 
for his services. They got tired then of working for 
nothing—they worked for nothing in 1860—and when 
1865 came they all wanted to be paid. I do not 
wish to except myself from the number. I had two 
election petitions for Norwich. I had contributed to 
Bury’s election; I had managed the Russell and 
Warner first election; and had never received a fee 
or shilling in connexion with any of those elections; 
and I myself in 1865 received a fee of 200 guineas, 
which went through the sheriff's account. That is 
the only time. 

12,913. Is there any election which has occurred 
within the last 15 years at Norwich at which money 
has been spent or expended for corrupt purposes, which 
has not come out of the pockets of the candidates ?— 
No; I do not think there has been a fund ‘raised in 
Norwich since 1859, for a shilling for bribery, or 
these outside expenses. 

12,914. Or any other form of bribery ?—Except 
the municipal elections, there has been bribery year 
after year. I have something to say as to municipal 
elections as bearing upon this, but as for Parliamentary 
elections, I do not believe there has been a shilling 
raised in Norwich from a party or by subscriptions 
for bribery since 1859. ~ 

12,915. The messenger trick, I understand you to 
say, began in 1870?—It always existed, but it 
enlarged in 1870. In Russell and Warner’s election 
we had messengers. 


12,916. It took a definite shape in 1870 ?-—We 
called them “watchers” before. Unquestionably, if 
you ask me about 1865, if the petition which was 
filed in 1865 had been prosecuted, the Liberals would 
have gone out although there was no direct bribery, 
because there was an employment of watchers, voters, 
and others, which could not have been justified in the 
witness box. At least that was the case. 


12,917. From 1870 election inclusive, down to 
1875, what has been the expenditure for the messenger 
trick? Has it‘come out of the pockets of the 
candidates always, or has it been contributed to by 
somebody or other not being a candidate on either 
side?>—I am not conscious of the Liberal party in 
Norwich having subscribed money for the purpose of 
paying these messengers, and I do not believe they 
have. I believe that generally they have been put 
into the account, except such payments as those made 
by Mr. Tillett’s son. [am not prepared to say who 
made the outside payments in 1870 ; we know who 
made them in 1874, but I do not know who in 1870. 
I know that Mr. Ray told me that the outside 


‘payments made by him were about 6002; I am | 


satisfied those are not: the only payments in 1870; I 
do not say who made them. There is a Mr, W. H. 
Tillett, who will appear not to have examined strictly 
as to 1870 outside payments, and I notice by the 
evidence of Mr. Stevens that it was not said that 
the 1870 account as published agreed with that 
delivered to the candidate ; my opinion is that it did 
not ; it is only an opinion, but I notice that upon 
his evidence. 

12,918. In your opinion?—In my opinion there 
was a much larger expenditure in 1870 than 2,450/, 

12,919. In your opinion who is responsible for the 
messenger trick at either of these elections to which 
you have referred; I mean for beginning it as a 
corrupt system ?—It has existed on both sides ever 
since I have had to do with an election. 

12,920. We are here to discover faults on both 
sides, not one side only. Take your own side first; 
you ought to know a little more about it ?—I had 
nothing to do with the Parliamentary election in _ 
1870, when I consider it developed itself first to a 
great extent. 

12,921. You know a great deal about it >—Yes. 
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12,922. Now tell me what you know about it ?— 
Honestly, { believe there were six to one and half a 
dozen of the other. 

12,923. Who were the six, and we will have the 
half dozen afterwards ?—I really do not know whether 
the Liberals or the Conservatives have the choice. 

12,924. Anything that you say here upon a point 
of that sort would be said with reluctance, but if the 
Commissioners compel you to say it, as they will if 
they can ?—-I will not put the Commissioners to the 
trouble of exercising their compulsory powers with 
me. I have no doubt after the evidence I have given 
I shall have a repetition. 

12,925. Never mind that.—I do mind it. What 
you say now has some reference to it. I have had 
the most infamous letters written to me by the Radical 
party. Ihave had a letter which has gone so far as’ 
to say that an air gun has been purchased at a certain 
place, and that I shall be waylaid; and otherwise I 
have been grossly insulted. Attempts have been 
made to intimidate and annoy me, but, of course, I 
treat them all lightly. 

12,926. Do you mean during this Commission ?>— 
No, in the present year, since the 1875 election ; since 
this Commission was appointed. 

12,927. I do not think you are likely to receive 
those during this Commission ?>—Since the Commission 
was appointed. They have had no influence what- 
ever on me. 

12,928. I want you to tell us all you know. You 
thought it was six to one and half a dozen to the 
other. Give me the six, or give me three of them ?—' 
It is an equal division. I cannot give you three. 

12,929. We had better have it out >—I wish simply 
to give an honest opinion as to who originated it. 

12,9380. So do we wish?—I believe there has 
been far more tact on the side of the Liberals in elec- 
tion matters in Norwich than on the side of the 
Conservatives. J believe that, and I believe therefore 
that those watchers and those messengers although 
really employed on both sides, yet it is one of those 
cases that is more likely to arise out of Liberal 
management than out of Conservative. I very un- 
willingly place the Liberals in that position, but it has 
been well known that as a party, elections in Norwich 
have been more skilfully handled by the Liberals. 

12,981. You say they have been more skilfully 
handled by the Liberals, do you mean by the Liberal 
rank and file p—I mean the management. 

12,9382. What was the management? ‘Take it, for 
instance, in 1874 ?—I had nothing to do with the 
management in 1874. 

12,933. I give youcredit for knowing something about 
1874. Take the management of 1874. Where are the 
messenger springs then? You cannot help it; you 


must tell us; do not fear the consequences. The 
Commissioners will protect you. 
12,9334. (Mr. Goldney.) On either side. We are 


resolved to have it, and you had better give it us so as 
to save other inquiry ?—My opinion is this, that for 
two or three days when it was in doubt who should be 
Mr. Colman’s colleague, there was little done. I saw 
Sir William Foster myself the moment I heard of the 
dissolution, as to bringing down Mr. Warner again, if 
no other candidate could be found, Sir William 
approved of that, provided, as I say, no other candidate 
could be found, hut he said he hoped to get another 
Liberal candidate to stand with Mr. Colman. In that 
case it was quite understood that Warner should not 
be asked to come. I had previously seen Warner in 
London, and he told me he was anxious to come. I 
then said to Sir William Foster, “Supposing any of 
“‘ these men that we had been accustomed to emplo 

“ should apply for employment, am I to retain them ” ? 
He said, “Yes.” I say up to that time there had been 
no thought of large employment, and before an answer 
could be obtained, as to whether anybody could be 
found to stand with Mr. Colman, Mr. Tillett is 
announced as a candidate. Well, Mr. Colman and 
those who were acting with him felt that inasmuch as 
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he, Mr. Colman, had consented to adopt Mr. Tillett’s 
candidature conscious that they were two candidates 
from one section of the party, he would be extremely 
anxious, that the party, as a party, should not lose the 
election by any act or course which he had taken. I 
believe at that time it was arranged to win the election 
in any way that it could be done short of direct bribery. 
I do not attribute that for a moment. I say general 
discretion would be given to win the election, and out 
of that arose this most lavish and corrupt expenditure. 

12,934. Do you think, at that time, under those 
circumstances that it was a general discretion given 
for the employment of a very large number of mes- 
sengers. You think so ?—Unquestionably. 

12,935. Have you any doubt that it was done 
intentionally as a corrupt and colourable thing ?—It 
was done to such an enormous extent that it could not 
be done otherwise. 

12,936. Have you the slightest doubt about it ?— 
Not the slightest in the world; others may have a 
doubt. I talked with the Colman people, I cannot say 
who. I talked with the Conservatives. I saw what 
was going on, and said directly, “here are thousands,” 
and I have said it over and over again, not only here, 
“ there were literally thousands employed in 1874.” 
I saidit at the time. I could see what was being done. 

12,937. Do you draw much distinction between 
bringing a form of paper like that, and putting a 
sovereign into a man’s hand influencing him for his 
vote, and with the direct intention of doing it--do you 
draw any distinction between that and direct bribery ? 
Morally I should say there is no distinction and no 
difference, therefore it exists. It was found it could 
be practised with fools being employed as messengers, 
and I have no doubt that is how it sprungup. I think 
originally it was thought that although messengers 
were to get their votes, yet there was no reason against 
employing them except the fear of having their votes 
struck off on scrutiny. That was the view. 

12,988. Yet that could not have been understood 
very well after the election of 1874 ?—Certainly not. 
When [read that evidence of Mr. Tillett’s in which 
he said he believed the election of 1874 was a pure 
election, and that the accounts sent in amounted to 
3,4351., it simply staggered me, because Mr. Tillett 
knows as well as any man living what can be 
fairly spent in Norwich about an election. He knows 
it is utterly impossible really to spend, honestly, 
38,4350. 

12,939. I should like to ask you this. As the law 
stands at present, what expectations have you of a 
pure election at Norwich ?—Expectations? Not the 
slightest chance of a pure election at Norwich until 
we have done away with party in ow town council 
and have no bribery at municipal elections—bribery at 
municipal elections continuing as it has been. ‘These 
messengers were employed to an enormous extent in 
1874. With regard to Parliamentary elections, unless 
it is under a general law that would affect both muni- 
cipal and Parliamentary elections it would have no 
effect at all on Parliamentary elections. 

12,940. It has been said by Mr. Tillett here, as the 
result of some reflection probably, that the only way 
in which he thought municipal elections, fought as they 
are here, were injurious to parliamentary contests 
was that they demoralised the electors. 1 agree with 
that, which probably youdo. Doyou gofurther? Do 
you think the elections on municipal contests have 
been conducted expressly with the view to affect 
parliamentary contests ?—I do say so. | think in 
1874 it was distinctly so. 

12,941. It was so ?—But not other times. In 1874 
certainly. There was a general whip of the Liberal 
party, and every ward was determined to be fought, 
because the question of the aldermen hinged upon it, 
and because it was probably well known that in 1875 
there would be an election, and it was felt that the 
position of things in the council would affect that. 

12,942. That was the first municipal election 
afterwards ?—'The first of November 1874 before the 
1875 election. 
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12,948. Then you expected the 1875 election ?— 
Yes. 

12,944, You think that was deliberately done ?—I 
put a double reason. The aldermen were going out 
you understand. 

12,945. Yes ?—Unfortunately our aldermen are now 
elected by one party. For years they were divided. 
Mr. Tillett told you that he lost his popularity because 
of the course he had taken. I say that was the wisest. 
step he ever took in his life. I assisted him in every 
way I could to enforce it. ‘The best thing that ever 
happened for the city was when we put down politics 
in the municipal election; and I regret that Mr. Tillett, 
because of his vain popularity, had not patriotism 
enough to adhere to that arrangement. He was the 
first, if not to break it himself, to sanction its being 
broken, by joining in the election of all Liberals, 
instead of half Liberals and half Conservatives as 
aldermen. I deplore that. 


12,946. Probably you do. How do you know that 
the municipal. election of 1874 was fought with the 
view to the Parliamentary contests ?—1 think it was 
fought perhaps more on account of the appointment 
of aldermen even than for Parliamentary election. I 
say I believe it was fought with that view. I say that 
in November we perfectly well understood here that 
an election was pending. 

12,947. That was so?—That was so. It was said 
over and over again that Mr. Huddleston would come 
down, but it was doubtful whether he would or not. 
I do not know that that entered every mind, but the 
idea was this: the great point was to secure the 
aldermen, and it could have no other object than the 
the, influence it was supposed to have, by having a 
majority in the council, upon Parliamentary election. 
As another election was pending, it must have been 
present to their minds that a large majority in the 
council would have a certain amount of influence and 
support for the: election. 

12,948. Were you ever a candidate for the municipal 
election /—I was ejected by the Conservatives from 
the fourth ward. I represented the fourth ward two 
or three years. : 

12,949. How long ago?—l think I went into the 
council about 1867. 

12,950, And came out again wher ?—Came out 
again in 1869. At all events Sir William Foster and 
I, who were colleagues, were /ejected by the Con- 
servatives, and at that time unquestionably there were 
moneys spent by the Conservatives. The fourth ward 
is altogether altered since then. -At present the fourth 
ward has a majority of Conservatives. 

12,951. Do you think there is ever any money 
found at any of the Parliamentary elections in Norwich 
for corrupt practices other than by the candidate ?— 
Well, I believe so, certainly, but I am not prepared 
to tell you who has done it, I will tell -you this, I 
believe every candidate has his warm friends. J 
believe that with Mr. Colman’s great influence in 
Norwich, deserved influence in Norwich, with his 
large number of employés, that there are several of 
them who would put their hands into their pockets if 
necessary, and spend money, not even with the view 
of getting it back again. I say that is so with my 
own clerks. I havea large staff. I believe if 1 were 
to stand, half a dozen or half a score would go and 
work, I do not say would even spend money, but that 
personal interest is thrown into the thing, that I 
believe in such a ease as Mr. Colman’s it is quite 
possible, nay more, it is probable that men are to be 
found in his establishment who would spend sums of 
money without any authority from him. 

12,952. Are there any persons pulling the strings? 
—There is Mr. Tillett’s own son. Mr. Colman has 
not a son, but Mr, Tillett has, and he spent 1,0004. 

12,958. Are there any other persons ,in a superior 
station in the city, who would do it ?—I do not believe 
there is one in the Liberal or Conservative party who 
would put his name down for a corrupt purpose on 
either side. Not leading men, you understand. 
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12,954, That is what I asked you >—When I say 
a corrupt purpose I mean bribery, so many people 
draw a distinction. There would be a whip or 
subscription for the cabs and those sort of things, 
which they would not regard as corruption. 

12,955. Where do you think the leading men are 
tobe found? We pretty well know where they begin ; 
where does the wink begin ?>—Thai is a very invidious 
position to place me in, ) 

12,956. I will not trouble you to give the names ? 
—If you please do not ask me, 

12,957. We will find out the names in due course. 
I want you to give me an idea as to where the leading 
men are to be found, and where they get the wink ?>— 
Well, I do not know. Jam just trying to think of 
some of the most active. . 

12,958. (Mr. Howard.) Take this view of it. Sup- 
posing the candidates appear pure, and determine to 
abide by it ; supposing that the principal supporters, 
the gentry in the town, take the same course; yet 
supposing corruption prevails during the election, 
where do you suppose, the string has been first, 
pulled?—I1 cannot answer that question without 
considering the position of parties.and their relation- 
ship, and™So on. 

12,959. Wait a minute. I must ask you for an 
answer ?—lI can only answer that by saying it would 
depend upon who the candidate was. 

12,960. You have had experience of several elections 
in Norwich?—I do not know a professional’) man 
in Norwich who would personally find money for 
bribery. 

12,961, But do you think he would? Do you 
think there is a professional man acting for either 
party who would knowingly wink at a system of 
corruption, although he did not find the money to pay 
for it. I will not ask you for the names ?—I would 
not say knowingly wink. It is impossible that any 
intelligent. party either in 1874 or 1875 should not 
have known there was a corrupt employment of 
voters. 

12,962. Do you not think that is very much like 
answering my question ?—I thought it was, and I 
rather expressed it in that way. 

12,968. You are not aware of any money being 
distributed through any extraneous source P—Never. 

12,964. Did you ever make the acquaintance of the 
man in the moon ?—Never. aby os e- 

12,965. Did you not ever see him?—Never. We 
have never had a man in the moon at Norwieh. 

12,966. Are you sure of that?—It was done by 
Norwich men in.1857 and 1859. : 

12,967. Did not the man in the moon come here at 
one time r—Not since 1852. 

12,968. You could not be mistaken if you met him ? 
—I know who committed the bribery. I say distinctly 
that I have never at one of those elections spent one 
shilling in bribery myself. : 

12,969. Do you know who did ?—Yes. 


12,970. Who was it? You do know ?—Yes, ‘it is 
perfectly well known who did it, and it is equally well 
known that although I had the third ward allotted to 
me upon that election, I never saw a shilling that was 
spent, and never touched a shilling, and did not know 
what was being spent. What happened then was 
this: we, the managers, who had the ostensible 
management of the election, were urged on to do all 
that we could, whilst there was under-agency at work 
to do that direct bribery. Personally 1 was wholly 
independent of it, and did not know even until after 
the election that it existed. 2 ‘ 

12,971. When was that >—Both in 1857 and 1859. 


12,972. 1 must ask you this. Do the same sort 
of influences prevail as have prevailed at subsequent 
elections, coming from the same quarter ?—Certainly 
not. Because the members of the Liberal party who 
countenanced it at that time (not finding the gress 
but who knew that it was being done,) would not i 
the year 1868 or 1870, countenance direct bribery, if 
it were proposed. The parties who would counte- 
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nance all that bribery, at a subsequent period would 
have scorned it, if it had been proposed. 

12,973. Tell me why ?—I think public opinion has 
been educated in favour of discountenancing bribery 
at all events. 

12,974. To have a fair election. I want to know 
whether the same influence prevailed at the last 
election as prevailed in 1858 and 1859 ?—This cor- 
ruption I may tell you is looked upon by many in 
a different light than as direct bribery. 

12,975. Is it so looked upon by the few?—For my own 
part I tell you that I have not practised it. I regard 
night processions and these number of messengers as 
the most demoralising form of bribery that can be 
practised. That is my view of it. 

12,976. Surely you know something about people 
who have winked at this extensive colourable employ- 
ment, which is about an insidious a form of bribery as 
ean be ?—Certainly ; I endorse that. It was utterly 
impossible for Mr. Colman to pay 4,435/. 2s. 11d. 
without knowing that 2,500/. at least had been spent 
for improper purposes. 

12,977. We shall have the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Colman before us, and then he will speak for himself 
upon that part of the case. It is worthy of obser- 
vation, that Mr. Colman may not have critically 
examined the account ?—I do not suppose he did; I 
should think they were kept from him. 

12,978. I was going to say further, that in the 
same election of 1875, we find that neither the candi- 
date, nor his son who acted as confidential agent, nor 
his legal agent, nor his cashier, really entered into any 
minute examination of the accounts whatever, and that 
the ward managers only gave the sum total, for all 
practical purposes ?—They were all pure, according to 
the evidence. That is the explanation. 

12,979. We want to know more of that form of 
treating accounts ?—I can only come to the conclusion 
that it was so designed. 

12,980. Designed to do what ?—Not to know how 
the money had been spent. 

12,981. Not designed to spend it illegally or im- 
properly, but, after it had been spent, designed not to 
know how it had been spent ?—It is impossible for 
any man living in the city of Norwich to pay 4,4351. 
without direct notice that it could not have been 
properly and legally spent. It is utterly impossible. 

12,982. In your opinion, so long as that state of 
things goes on—that way of conducting an election— 
is there any: possibility of altering it?—I believe if 
you had an election very shortly after this inquiry, it 
would be done again as in 1860 after the exposure 
of the election of 1859, but it would not last long. 
That is my experience. I speak behind what I have 
observed on other occasions. We had a petition in 
1859, we had an inquiry in 1869, and then, within 
five years of that, the most lavish and corrupt expen- 
diture in 1874 that I have ever known. 

12,983. Do you think you will be better after this 
Royal Commission than you were before?—For a 
time. 

12,984. For all substantial purposes, do you think 
Norwich is hopelessly corrupt >—For a limited time. 
I say I do not see it possible, while the existing 
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party feeling continues in the council, you will ever 
in my opinion have a pure election in Norwich. 
Whilst municipal contests remain the hotbeds of 
corruption, either in direct form of bribery or employ- 
ment, you will never have a pure election at Norwich. 

12,985. Do you see any way of getting rid of that 
state of things at municipal contests ?—I should rather 
not give an opinion until I see how the 1874 matter is 
dealt with. When the Commissioners have got 
reasonable evidence as to 1874, and the number 
employed, I should be happy to give much further 
information. 

12,986. What is the remedy to be employed at 
municipal elections, if they are the hotbeds of cor- 
ruption ?—Nothing unless the law is altered, short of 
the same arrangement being entered into for the 
return of aldermen as two or three years ago. 

12,987. Do you think they can be made to keep it?— 
It was kept for 10 years. I noticed what Mr. Tillett 
said about that the other day. He suid the Con- 
servatives were the first to break it through. ‘That is 
not true; I do not say it offensively. This is how it 
happened. It was understood that the wards should 
be left to themselves, and that the aldermen should be 
equal. The Liberals were the first to turn Mr. God- 
win Johnson out of the sixth ward, which he had 
represented for many years. Then the Conservatives 
retaliated by turning the Liberals out of the fourth 
ward. Then the Liberals, when they got a sufficient 
number of men, with the existing aldermen, to carry 
the new aldermen, held a meeting at which aldermen 
were elected, and they determined to throw overboard 
the four aldermen and to elect the whole eight. T regret 
that as one of the most calamitous things that has 
happened for many years. When there is a party 
feeling in the corporation, the best men of the city 
will keep away, and jobbery is the consequence. 

12,988. Can you give us no better hopes for Norwich 
than that P—I tell you Iam appalled at what I have 
seen, after the election of 1874. Why should I think 
better of Norwich in 1880 than I am bound to confess 
I do in 1875, only four years from the last Com- 
mission; and that when I see it practised by the party 
who always profess purity ? 

12,989. We will now adjourn, and give you an 
opportunity of considering the matter before we ask 
you to come again?—TI should ask you not to recall 
me until you have more useful evidence as to 1874. 

12,990. Do you not think you are just the man to 
enable us to prove it?—No, I am not. I wish to 
speak as to one side and the other. I prefer frankness. 
I say this, until you get more minute information as 
to how the 4,435/. was spent, I cannot. reasonably 
offer the suggestion which, if that evidence was forth- 
coming, I could do. 

12,991. We can indulge the hope ‘of seeing you. 

(Mr. Goldney.) Perhaps you would let the secretary 
have the analysis of accounts by post as soon as you 
make it? 

(The Witness.) Yes; but he must furnish me with 
accounts for the purpose of doing that. 

(Mr. Goldney.) Let the secretary have them by 
post. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 
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12,992. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a member of the 
firm of Bullard and Sons ?—I ain. en 
12,993. Brewers at Norwich ?— Brewers at. Nor- 
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12,996. Are you a member of any political society 
or club ?—I believe I am down for some club, yes, the 
Second Ward Club. 

12,997. What is the name of it?—I believe it is 
called the Second Ward Conservative Association. 
There are several clubs in every ward in the city. 

12,998. Do you take any part in the management of 
the club >—None. 

12,999. You lend your influence ?—I attend the 
meetings. 

18,000. Do you subscribe ?--I subscribe. 

13,001. Do you subscribe to the Conservative cause 
in the city ?—-Yes. 

13,002. Do you give an annual subscription of any 
amount ?—I believe they come when they want any 
money ; they go round to the members of the council. 

13,008. Did you subscribe to the election of 1874? 
—No. 

13,004, You were not asked, probably ?—I was not 
asked, and I believe there was no subscription. 

13,005. Did you in 1875 ?—In 1875 there was a 
subscription. 

13,006. How much did your firm give ?—I think 504. 
to that, and there was 20/. more that I subscribed to 
the ward fund. 

13,007. Was the 50/. for general electioneering pur- 
poses ?—Both of them were for general electioneering 
purposes. 

13,008. Not to any particular fund, such as a band 
protection fund ?——No, I know nothing of any fund. 

13,009. Did you take any part in the election of 
1868 ?—Yes. 

13,010. On which side ?—On the Liberal side. 

13,011. Your opinions have undergone some change 


‘within the last few years ?—They have altered com- 


pletely. I had several reasons for the alteration which 
I will readily give if the Commissioners wish. 

13,012. If it will be any gratification to you to state 
them, we are willing to hear them ?—No, it is not any 
gratification ; they are pretty well known. 

13,018. What part did you take in the election of 
1868? Were you on any committee on the Liberal 
side >—No, I think not. 


13,014. I suppose you gave your influence. Did 
you give any money ?—Yes, I subscribed. 
18,015. To the election?—To the election. I think 


Mr. J. D. Smith came for a subscription, if I remember 
right. 
13,016. How much did you give ?—I am sure I 
cannot say whether it was 302. or 40/. 
13,017. In the election of 1870 did you take any 
part ?—Yes, I took part in that. 7 
13,018. On which side ?—The Liberal side. 
13,019. Did you subscribe to that election ?—I am 
not exactly sure whether that was the election to which 


I did subscribe, or whether it was the election of 1868. 


13,020. Did you form any opinion about the charac- 
ter of the election in 1870 ?—You were still on the 
Liberal side ?—I was still on the Liberal side. 

13,021. Was that what is called here a pure election ? 
—lI believe it was on both sides, as far as I could see. 

13,022. So far as you heard?— And so far as I 
know of the Liberals, I believe it was so there. 

18,023. You fairly say you think that on both sides 
there were no corrupt practices >—I was more ac- 
quainted with the Liberals and I believe that they 
conducted it fairly ; and from what I have heard of 
the Conservatives since I believe they conducted it 
fairly too. 

13,024. Did you take part in the election of 1871 
in which Colman and Legard were opposed ?— Yes. 

13,025. Had you undergone the change then ?—Not 
at that time. 

13,026. When did you become the butterfly >—The 
first thing that had a great effect upon me was Mr. 
Bruce’s Bill, which was not passed into law [am happy 
to say. 

13,027, The Licensed Victualler’s Bill ?—-I do not 
know the name. 

13,028. The Intoxicating Liquors Bill ?—- Yes; 
which I held was an attempt at confiscating all I was 
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interested in, That and many things led me to think 
that if the Government of the country was going on 
like that it could no longer have my support. 

13,029. You withdrew it accordingly ?—Yes. 

13,030. And it remains withdrawn ?—And it re- 
mains withdrawn. 

13,031. Is it likely so to remain ?—It is likely so to 
remain. 

13,032. In 1871 were you on committees of any 
kind ?—I think possibly I might have taken the chair 
at a public meeting in the second ward. 

13,033. On the Liberal side ?—On the Liberal side ; 
if there was a meeting I have no doubt I was there. 

13,034. Did you subscribe to that election ?—No, I 
believe there was no subscription. 

13,035. So far as you know, on either side ?—On 
either side. 

18,086. Was that honourably conducted on both 
sides ?—Yes, I believe it was a perfectly pure election. 

13,037. For anything you ,heard or knew ?—For 
anything I heard or knew. 

13,038. Now we come to the general election of 
1874. By that time I may assume, from what you 
have said, that you had undergone the transformation ? 
—I had. 

13,089. In 1874 did you find yourself an ardent 
Conservative for the purposes of the election ?—I did. 
13,040. You were not a doubtful bird then >—No. 

18,041, Your plumage was not doubtful ?—Not the 
slightest. 

13,042. That being the state of things, what part 
did you take in the election of 1874 ?—I attended the 
meetings. 

13,048. On the Conservative side ?—On the Con- 
servative side. 1 spoke, I believe, in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, and I believe in the seventh ward. In many 
wards I spoke and supported Mr. Huddleston and Sir 
Henry Stracey to the best of my ability. 

18,044. You gave them both your support ?—Yes. 

18,045. Were you on any committee at that elec- 
tion >—No. 

13,046. Did you subscribe >—There was no sub- 
scription in 1874 that I know of. 

18,047. You were not asked ?—I was not asked. 

13,048. You had seen something of the elections of 
1868, 1870, and 1871. Did the election of 1874 differ 
very considerably from the previous elections. in its 
appearances ?—Yes ; I think in 1874 there appeared to 
be a lavish expenditure on all kinds of display, and it 
seemed to me on purpose to spend money. 

13,049. Was that on one side more than the other? 
—Well, I am am inclined to say fairly, that I think it 
was on both sides. 

18,050. Did it seem to you to begin directly the 
election commenced ?—-It seemed to me that at the 
dissolution there was a total reaction at Norwich as 
at other places, and it began apparently with the 
close of the session. 

13,051. They got excited ?—They got excited, and 
I believe both of them went at it as hard as they 
could to win. 

13,052. Determined to win, by some means, on both 
sides /--To win by some means. 

13,058. Did you, during that election, yourself, 
think that there was any corrupt employment of 
messengers on an extensive scale ?—To tell you the 
truth, I believe that, in common with myself, many 
people thought the employment of messengers was 
not, as it has turned out to be, an illegal practice. I do 
not believe it was generally understood so. I do not 
believe it was understood to be the offence which this 
inquiry, and subsequent events that have transpired, 
have led people to suppose. I do not believe that the 
people who employed them, or the people who were 
employed, looked upon it in the light that I, at all 
events, believe it now, an offence against the Act. I 
believe that that, in a great measure, has led to what 
is called the colourable employment that there has 
been. 

13,054. Although then it was not known, as matter 
of law, that it was an offence, I ask you this, what is 
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your opinion as to the motive with which it was 
undertaken ?>—There can be but one motive, to gain 
the seat; I unhesitatingly state it. 

13,055. By what means ?—By this employment of 
voters. 

13,056. Follow that up a little more, and give us 
your idea of how they would gain the seat. Suppos- 
ing any party employed 100 voters whom he knew 
he did not want, what would be the object ?—My 
opinion would be, to gain the seat, by bribery as I 
should call it. 

13,057. Will you explain the bribery ?—By the 
engagement of those voters as a colourable employ- 
ment, 

18,058. To catch their votes?—To catch their 
votes. I have no doubt it was done for that purpose. 

13,059, And done extensively >—Yes ; in 1874 IL 
believe it was done extensively. 

13,060. Have you any means of telling us who 
began it in 1874? Iam not speaking now of proces- 
sions and displays of any kind, but of the messenger 
trick ?—I should think it was begun simultaneously. 

13,061. Had you heard of it before 1874 ?--No, I 
had not heard of it to any extent. 

13,062. Did you suspect it at either of the previous 
elections ?—I cannot say that it ever crossed my 
mind that I did suspect it in previous elections. 

13,063. It has been said here very recently that it 
was practised a long while before 1874. Did you 
ever hear of it ?—I cannot say whether I did or not. 
Before 1874 [I had not taken any violent part in 
politics. 

13,064. Did the colourable employment of messen- 


gers take you entirely by surprise in 1874?—No; I 


knew from the municipal elections, and other matters, 
that it had been the custom. 

13,065. You were not altogether surprised ?—I was 
not altogether surprised. I believe the Act of Parlia- 
ment says, “a reasonable number.” What some 
would call reasonable others would call very unreason- 
able, 

13,066. You have heard some of the evidence which 
has been given. Do you think they did limit them- 
selves to a reasonable number ?—Certainly not. 

13,067. How would you characterise it. Supposing 
what you have heard to be true, what would you call 
it ?—I should call it a lavish employment of voters. 

13,068. For corrupt purposes >—Certainly, it could 
not be anything else. 

13,069. And with no other intention P—I should 
say so. 

13,070. On both sides ?—On both sides. 

13,071. Were you ever concerned yourself in any 
municipal contest ?——-Yes, I represent the second 
ward. 


13,072. You are a town councillor ?——I am. 
18,0738. In the second ward ?—In the second ward. 
13,074. Were you opposed ?-—Yes. 

13,075. Politically ?—Politically. 


13,076. 
rell. 

13,077. Who is your colleague ?—Mr. Boyce, my 
brother-in-law. 4 

13,078. Is he a councillor as well >—Yes. 

13,079. Were you returned by a large majority ?-— 
Yes, by a fairly large majority. I got in by 80 or 
100. 

13,080. The voting power is 846 ?—Yes, 

13,081. How much did it cost you ?—I should 
think it might cost 30/. 

13,082. Do you mean 380/, each >—No, for the two. 

138,083. Had you any committee rooms ?—One. 


13,084. Between you ?—Between us. I am very 
well known in the ward, and I should think that the 
personal votes I have are 70 or 80, employed in the 
brewery and in the mattings. I believe I have great 
influence in the ward. I sat for the ward as a Liberal 
and I now sit for the ward as a Conservative ; and I 
- believe [ am elected because [am liked there, although 
it may be egotistical to say so. 


By. whom ?-——By Mr. Kent and Mr. Squir- 
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; 13,085. You believe yourself a strong candidate ?— 
do. 

13,086. How many clerks had you between you ?— 
I cannot go into details. 

13,087. Who managed it for you?—I do not know 
who had the proper management of it; it hardly 
wanted any management. 

13,088. Had you any messengers, for example ?— 
No ; [ should think very few. 

18,089. Did you resort to the messenger trick ?—I 
did not; I had no occasion to do it. 

13,090. Did your opponents ?—I do not think they 
did ; they fought it fairly. Mr. Squirrell is a friend 
of mine, and he has told me since, “It is no use 
“ fighting you ; you can get in and no one can stop 
feyOuny 

13,091. He appears to have been right >—Yes; and 
I think he will say that I fought him quite fairly. 

13,092. So far, so good. Were you concerned in 
any previous municipal contest? You had sat as a 
Liberal; therefore, you must have been elected pre- 
viously ?—I was elected, I believe, without oppo- 
sition. 

13,093. You did not employ messengers ?——No. 

13,094. Have you ever done so ?>—No. 

18,095. Do you believe that the messenger trick 
has been resorted to, to any great extent, in the mu- 
nicipal elections ?—I believe it has to some extent. 

18,096. Do you believe that they have always been 
more or less of a political character >—They have. 

13,097. Do you think the municipal contests are 
the hotbeds of corruption which they were described 
to be yesterday by a witness in that box ?—I am 
sorry to say I think they are. 

13,098. Having told me that you think there was a 
lavish expenditure in 1874 for corrupt purposes, in 
reference to the employment of messengers and so on, 
what do you think of the election in other respects ; 
were the processions, and the displays of various kinds, 
out of all reasonable proportion ?7—Certainly out of 
all requirement and reason, and even common sense, I 
should think. 

13,099. That remark applies to both sides ?—That 
remark applies to both sides. 

13,100. Did you hear of any intimidation at the 
election of 1874 ?—I have heard of it here, but I do 
not know anything about it. 

18,101. Did you hear of any treating in 1874 ?— 
No, I did not hear of any treating. 

138,102. Or of any other form of bribery than cor- 
rupt employment ?>—No, I do not think there was any 
other. 

13,103. You think that the bribery fever took that 
direction in 1874, namely, the employment of mes- 
sengers ?—I do. 

13,104. So far as you could see, the election of 
1874 was carried on, on both sides, by these corrupt 
means P—I should think it was; it must have been. 

13,105. The agents on both sides must have per- 
fectly well known it ?—Any one with common sense 
must have known it. I include every one, from the 
candidate downwards ; they must have known it. 

13,106. The candidates and the agents having had 
intimate acquaintance with the circumstances of the 
election of 1874, would you have expected to find 
they would be more careful at the election of 
1875 ?—I should have thought they would be more 
careful. MRE 

13,107. Do you think that they were careful ?—No, 
I do not think they were. 

13,108. If you had been a candidate, with your 
knowledge of what had transpired in 1874, should 
you not have suspected that the messenger trick might 
be resorted to for corrupt purposes ?—If I had been 
a candidate I should have taken very different pre- 
cautions from what Mr. Tillett did. 

13,109. Should you have pointed it out to your 
agent, and insisted upon the utmost care being taken ? 
—I do not think I should have had an agent at all. 

13,110. What. do you say of the election of 1875, 
generally ? Do you agree with what has been stated, 
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that it was disfigured by extensive corrupt employ- 
ment. ?—I think not so extensive as in 1874. 

18,111. It did not last quite so long ?>—-No. 

13,112. The election of 1874 was not particularly 
long, but it was longer than that of 1875 ?—TI think it 
was, 

13,118. Bearing in mind that it was not so long 
an election, do you think that in proportion it was 
carried on upon an equally extensive system ?—I think 
there was less corrupt employment in 1875 altogether. 


13,114. Have you formed any idea as to why that - 


was ?>—I do not think there was the same excitement 
and enthusiasm. 

13,115. You think it lacked the usual excitement of 
a general election ?—It did. I am not able to give 
you much information about that, because about that 
time I lost my brother, and I did not take a very active 
part. I believe I only went to one public meeting. 
From what I did see Ido not think that there was 
anything like the excitement that there was in 1874. 

13,116. Having taken you rapidly over the elections, 
let me ask you to go back, with a bird’s-eye view, from 
1875 to the earliest election you can remember in 
Norwich since you have grown up. Do you think 
that the disposition to commit bribery in some form 
or other for electioneering purposes, has undergone a 
change for the better ?—I believe it has gone on better, 
and I believe that this inquiry, with a proper altera- 
tion in the law, will have a good effect. 

13,117. You think it indispensable that the law 
should be altered in order to secure any real improve- 
ment ?—I do; and if many other constituencies had 
gone under the microscopi¢ scrutiny which Norwich 
has done, I do not believe they would have come out 
any better. 

13,118. You cannot feel that you are taking a 
pleasing view of the constituencies of your country ? 
—1I think the whole affair, if handled properly by the 
House of Commons, could be stopped, and they should 
begin at the head. 

13,119. You want an alteration in the law P—A 
proper alteration in the law. 

13,120. But taking things as they stand, what do 
you think of it? Do you believe that you are likely 
to have in Norwich, hereafter, anything approaching a 
pure election ?—After an inquiry of this kind, and the 
petitions that we have had, and the general improve- 
ment in eduucation, I believe that we shall have an 
improvement. 

13,121. In 1869 the Royal Commission sat upon a 
considerable amount of corruption, and I suppose you 
were then under the impression that the system of 
bribery had been stopped altogether, just as you think 
we shall stop it now >—My impression is that since 
1869 the constituency has improved. Ido not think 
there is direct bribery, and I do not think there is 
intimidation practised now. 

13,122. Do you think that this form of bribery, 
although not in one sense so direct, is less injurious 
than the old form, less injurious to the fortunes 
and the fate of candidates, and to the political morals 
of the people? Do you see any difference between 
the two ?—I did at one time, but I do not now. 

13,123. Do you think it is is pe a bribe >—I 
think it is equally a bribe. 

13,124. Do you think it very insidious ?—I do. 

13,125, And, unless detected and punished, likely 
to be an effective weapon at elections, for corrupt 
purposes ?—I do not think that this messenger trick 
will be resorted to any more. 

13,126. Supposing the law is not altered, is there 
any other trick that will be resorted to ?—I should 
think they have got to the end of their tether. 

13,127. Do you not give either side the credit for 
ingenuity of invention >There a is great ingenuity, Bnd 
I cannot say what it would lead to. 

13,128. Is it probable that every form of electoral 
corruption will end here ?—I cannot tell what could 
come next. 1am not an election agent. 
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13,129. Tf you had been asked before the 
trick was born, what would come next, you would 
bably have said, “1 cannot conceive what ‘ean ‘come 
next?” 

—I think the messenger trick in anche Potts daa 
been in being many years ; I think they used to be 
called watchers, : 

13,130. The creature remains, but 
changed ?—His name has changed. 

13,] ,131. Were watchers employed on any extensive 
scale, before the messenger trick >—I have heard my 
father say so. 

13,182. That is taking you some years back, about 
how many ?—The old days. My father was a strong 
politician. 

13,133. Before the Reform of 1880 PI have heard 
my fi ather speak of those times. 

13,184. I do not suggest that you remember them ? 
—I am happy to say I cannot. 

13,135. You have heard in this court figures given, 
and I believe ‘they have been given with very great 
care, as to the proportion of the employment of mes- 
sengers to the voting power ?>—One in 16. 

133136. One in 15 or one in 1621 fn gg that is 
not at all required. 

13,137. I ask you as a man of business, i is there any 
pretence for saying that that is at all necessary P—Not 
the slightest. 

18,188. It has been stated in that box by several 
gentlemen, who acted as ward managers in the Liberal 
side, not only that they thought it necessary, but that 
they would do it again. Under those circumstances 
what expectations have you of anything like a pure 
election ?—If I were a candidate, they should not be 
agents for me. 

13,189. As we have found in Norwich that if one 
side begins to be naughty the other quickly follows, 
do you think that if the agents on the other side do 
it again, the others will follow ?——My idea i is, that we 
have got to that state now that a meeting of the heads 
of both parties could, in a great measure, stop unne- 
cessary and lavish expenditure. 

13,140. Do you believe they are likely to meet ?— 
Iam rather inclined to believe they bite ta for my 
own part I would. 

13,141. Would they meet for the parpoed of agree- 
ing, or for the purpose of differing are think they 
would agree upon this point. 

13,142. Having agreed, do you think they would 
stick to it after the Commissioners left I ope, as 
gentlemen, they would. 

13,143. Gentlemen are gentlemen, and will keep 
their word; but electioneering bonds are fragile, are 
they not ?They are. 

13,144. Do you believe that they would be kept? 
__I believe the ordeal we have been ae will, ina 


his name is 


‘measure, hetp them to do so. 


13,145, Have you formed any. opinion as to the 
expediency of any alteration in the law, if any ?—I 
think there could be an alteration in the law. 

13,146. Did you hear the sherifi’s evidenge yester- 
day Yes. 

13,147. Do} yeu concur in that ?—In some parts of i it. 

13,148. What is your scheme ?—I ‘should have a 
body of gentlemen appointed by the ‘Crown, or I 
should make it a sheriffs’ court, and I should require 
the candidates to deposit a sum of money, and all the 
circulars and everything else should be delivered by 
some independent body, and I would have no agent 
employed and no committee rooms. I do not think 
that they are required. a 

13,149. Especially with the ballot ?They are en- 
tir ely unnecessary. The committee rooms are a nui- 
sance, because if you are ata public-house you are 
expected to ask everybody to drink ; and for that 
reason I took care to avoid public-houses. ts 

13,150. Have you heard of pats committee 1 rooms ? 
—Only i in the evidence. door to 

13,151. You think, I sup se th they are not 
unlikely to have existed a fai pon 
evidence, they did exist. it 
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13,152. On both sides ?—I should think so. I 
only speak from the evidence, not from personal 
knowledge. 

13,158. With reference to the circulars, and that 
sort of thing, do you think that the Post Office would 
be the proper means of circulating the candidate’s 
address ?—Yes. 

-_, 13,154. Haye you any serious doubt that the Post 
Office would do its duty ?—We have a most able mana- 
ger at Norwich, and instead of 15,000, he would be 
able to get out 20,000 circulars if he were asked. 

13,155. Do you think that the Post Office has been 
forsaken in order to give an excuse for employing 
corrupt agency ?—Certainly, I de. 

13,156. Then I suppose I may take the result of 
your evidence, on this part of the case, to be that 
until an alteration in the law is made, you are not 
very sanguine about a well conducted election in 
Norwich?—I do think that future elections would 
be conducted better than the last one. An alteration 
in the law would remove all doubt. - 

13,157. The last topic that I will suggest to you is 
this: Do you see your way to any improvement in 
municipal contests, which you seem to think are so 
dangerous ?—Yes. 

13,158. In what way would you effect that?—I 
should certainly select a different class of men for 
aldermen, It has been the custom to put up men for 
aldermen who have been unsuccessful in a ward elec- 
tion, and I hold that they are not the proper men. I 
should like to see the aldermen chosen from the 
leading citizens, just as the magistrates are. 

13,159. Taken out of the ranks of the community 
and transformed into aldermen by some magic act ?— 
It is not a magic act. Any private citizen is eligible 
who is on the burgess list, I should take the leading 
citizens, and divide them equally in politics. 

_ 18,160. We have heard of some attempt of the kind 
haying been made some years ago by Mr. Tillett. 
Were you aware of that?—-Yes. Iwas aware of that ; 
but unfortunately that was broken through. 

13,161. Do you think it is more likely to succeed 
next time ?—I think it is. 

13,162. Is there not a very deep seated political 
feeling between parties here ?—I think there is a deep 
personal feeling against Mr. Tillett ; I am bound to 
say that. 

13,163. Does not that complicate the political 
situation >—No. 

13,164. With reference to any proposed arrange- 
ment, does it not complicate matters ?’—-No. I think 
that Mr. Tillett would give way in some things, and 
the leaders of the Conservative party would give way 
in others ; it would have a mutually good effect. 

13,165. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is it a feeling against Mr. 
Tillett personally ?—I think in a great measure. 

12,166. Is it in consequence of his supposed ad- 
vanced opinions?—I think Mr. Tillett acted most 
objectionably, in the first instance, in 1868 by peti- 
tioning against Sir Henry Stracey, which course led 
to further ¢ases of prosecution of certain gentlemen 
in Norwich and made him unpopular. That, I am 
bound to say, has never been forgiven him. 

13,167. These are mere personal feelings ?—And in 
1868 it was considered that he rather pushed himself 
on to the constituency, and pushed Mr. Warner out, 
and he did not exactly agree then with the old Whig 
party. Some of the leading members begged Mr. 
Tillett to withdraw, but he did not choose to do so; 
and the result has been as you see. 


13,188. The complaint made was about his supposed. 


action in driving out Mr, Warner, who was an old 
representative ?—I think Mr. Tillett introduced him 
to the constituency. 

13,169. He had represented the constituency for 
some years ?—He had. . 

18,170. Do you suppose that Mr, Tillett’s conduct in 
throwing him ee produced a bad feeling against 
Mr. Tillett himself? A he raised an opposition 


“in what is ¢: e Whig section of the Liberals, 
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13,171. He always was unpopular with the Whig 
section, was he not ?—I should think he was almost a 
a Whig himself at one time. I think when Peto and 
Warner represented the city he was a great supporter 
of theirs, I believe he was always a little beyond 
any of those men. He was more extreme. 

13,172. More advanced ?>—Yes. 

13,178. Did you know that the Licensing Bills of the 
Whig Government made many brewers and publicans 
change their opinions?—-I do not know. There 
were various other things besides that I should think. 
There was a complete change in the representation of 
the whole country. The Licensing Act and other 
things, I should think, damaged the late Government 
a great deal. 

13,174, I think you told us that you yourself were 
converted by Bruce’s Licensing Bill?—That and 
other things ; it was not that entirely. 

18,175, What were the other?—I did not approve 
of disestablishment of the Church that they were 
talking about; and I thought they were going too 
fast for me. I did not care to go so fast as the 
Liberals were going, and, therefore, no longer feeling 
with them, I left them. 

13,176. The disestablishment of what church? 
You remained a Liberal up to 1874 ?—No, it was 
before 1874. I think the Bill was in 1871. 

13,177. Bruce’s Bill was in 1872 ?—I think in 
1872. 

13,178. Was not Sir Selwyn Ibbetson’s Bill in 
1872 ?—Ii was this Bill of Bruce’s more particularly ; 
I do not know what year it was, but I should think it 
was 1871. 

13,179, Sir Selwyn ibbetson’s Bill was previous to 
1871, was it not ?—I do not know. I went up to 
London about that ; there was a Bill, 1 think, which 
received the support of the brewers. There was a 
Bill and I went up to the Brewer’s Society and we 
had many discussions upon it, and with some altera- 
tions it was agreed that the brewers should support it. 
It was very different from Bruce’s Bill. 

13,180. Was it so opposed by the publicans and 
brewers that it was abandoned by Sir Selwyn Ibbet- 
son ?—I cannot say. I went up to several meetings ; 
certain propositions were made by one of the members 
of the Society and it was considered that if Sir 
Selwyn Ibbetson would put those clauses into the 
Bill the brewers could support it... That is my 
impression, but there have been a great many Bills 
affecting the question. 

13,181. Do you say that you think the corruption 
in 1874 was much greater than in 1875 ?—I think it 
was. I think there was more display expenditure in 
the shape of banners, flags, and horse processions, and 
other things, that I had never seen at an election 
before. 

13,182. How would that lead to corruption ? Would 
all the men on horseback and others be paid for their 
services ?—No, I think it would lead to a large 
expenditure of money. i am speaking of gentlemen 
who would get on a horse and cover him all over with 
ribbons. Wherever you dealt in rivbons that had its 
influence and weight. Everything was done which 
could be. I do not say that it was illegal. 

13,183. You do not think that a man getting upon 
his own horse would lead to corruption ?—No, but I 
think it has a foolish effect; it does no good, 

13,184. (Mr. Howard.) Was there an instance of 
that kind, a man riding his own horse, adorned in that 
way ?—I should think 20 or 30. 

13,185. Not the candidates, I suppose ?—No, they 
were in carriages, and both of them surrounded by 
postilions. No, I do not think that the Conservatives 
had postilions ; they did not get quite up to that. 


13,186. Do you mean to say that you saw 30 gentle- 


men riding about on their own horses, adorned in that’ 


way ?—Yes, in 1874. 
13,187. How were the ribbons fastened ?—Round 
the martingales. 
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18,188. And round their hats ?—They would have, 
perhaps, a yellow or purple flower in the button-hole. 
This was the Conservative procession. __ 

13,189. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you recollect whether 
Lady Wodehouse was in the Conservative procession ? 
—I do not know Lady Wodehouse. 

13,190. Do you remember seeing a lady driving 
about canvassing, dressed in a magnificent dress, one 
side being orange and the other side purple ?—I do 
not remember that. J am a married man, and I do 
not look after the ladies. 

13,191. Do you think that the expenditure on pro- 
cessions, torchlights, and all that led to an extravagant 
and corrupt expense ?—I believe it did; quite an 
unnecessary expense. 

13,192. And corrupting expense ?—I believe it had 
a corrupt influence; certainly it must have had. 

13,193. You think it was a very censurable prac- 
tice ?——I think it is a practice that should be entirely 
done away with, and I do not think it should be 
allowed by law, neither those nor bands ; they could 
be very easily stopped. 

13,194, Were there many bands employed in the 
election of 1874?—Yes, I should think many. I heard 
of several about. | 

13,195. Did they also lead to corrupt extravagance ? 
—TI believe it was unnecessary expense, more or less 
corrupt, if one side employed a band and another did 
not. A band, as I heard said yesterday, is a question 
of several votes, and I believe by employing them or 
not you either get or lose the votes. 

13,196. (Mr. Howard.) Have you many bands in 
Norwich, or do you hire them only for the occasion ? 
—-There are several; there is the rifle corps band, 


‘ which, of course, is transformed into a private band 


directly. 

13,197. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there any Conservative 
band? Is there any band known to be permanently 
Conservative >—No, I do not think there is any band 
known to be either Conservative or Liberal. I believe 
Mr. Colman has a band, but that is connected with his 
establishment, which, I believe, he would have if he 
was not a member or connected with political parties 
at all. 

13,198. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know of any band 
protection fund ?—Not at all. Y do not know any- 
thing about it. 

13,199. We have had it mentioned here ?—I have 
heard it mentioned. 

13,200. You cannot tell us who is treasurer ?—No. 
I know nothing about it. 

13,201. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were saying that 
possibly an agreement of the heads of the parties 
might have a very material influence in putting an end 
to anything like corruption in the city ?—I believe it 
would. 

13,202. Do you think outsiders would make pay- 
ments then to people who were not agents, but merely 
strong partisans ?—I believe then if the heads of both 
parties were to make a code that there should be no 
outside expenditure whatever, it would be done away 
with. 

13,203. You think their influence would be suffi- 
cient to prevent people with little or no discretion, but 
strong partisans, going and spending money on their 
own account?—There are a certain class, nearly all 
clerks well off, attached to the various parties who 
might spend 30s. out of their pockets or 2/., and never 
come and ask anybody for it. I believe there are a 
class of men who are ardent supporters on both sides 
who would do that. 

13,204. Do you see any way of checking that at all ? 
—lIt is so impossible to get at them. 

13,205. Nothing but setting your face very strongly 
against it ?—Morally, I believe, is the plan to get at 
them. 

18,206. (Mr. Howard.) Suppose this bargain was 
made, and observed by the parties who made it, and 
suppose an independent candidate came down with a 
long purse, and dangled it before the eyes of the cor- 
ruptible section of the community ?—I do not think 
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he would if it was known that he came down cor- 
ruptly, and known by both parties ; I believe that the 
heads of the parties wonld prevent him getting in. 

13,207. Do you think they could do so ?—I think 
they could. 

18,208. We have been told that this corruptible 
section is so large that if it is bought it is fatal to the 
other side?—You are speaking of the corruptible 
section. J have heard it numbered at 3,000, but I do 
not believe it is so many. 

13,209. It has been put higher ?—Put it at 3,000, 
and if you bought every one of them there are all the 
other voters to counteract that. 

13,210. You, at all events, are still hopeful ?—I am. 

13,211. Do you agree with what the other gentle- 
men have said that there is a very large, moveable, 
floating population in Norwich ?—Yes, I believe so. 

13,212. Do you know whether it is larger or smaller, 
or about the same as in other cities ?—I think about 
the same. I have heard here, for instance, a question 
about disfranchising the seventh and eighth wards; 
that would be where most of the floating population 
is. They migrate to other wards, and they get a vote. 
I think it is utterly absurd to talk of disfranchisement. 

13,213. Do you understand that they go away out 
of Norwich, and people replace them from other dis- 
tricts, or that they merely float about from one ward 
to another ?—I think they merely float about from one 
ward to another. 

13,214. You think they are the same people who 
migrate from the seventh to the eighth, and from the 
eighth to the fourth, and so on ?—I will give you an 
instance of it. In the second ward, my own ward, 
the one I know, I should think we have pulled down 
about 150 to 160 tenements for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the brewery; the result of that is that those 
people go most probably into the third ward. Then I 
believe Messrs. Barnard, one of whom was _ here 
yesterday, have enlarged their premises to a great 
extent, and there is a large number gone out from 
there. 

13,215. Do you mean that this large floating popu- 
lation are Norwich {people ?— Are Norwich people. 
They go from one ward to another. There are not 
only my own, but I could mention other large building 
operations going on. 

(Mr. Howard.) That scarcely gives us the idea 
given us by Mr. Tillett. 

(Mr. Goldney.) No, I rather inferred the other 
way. 

( Witness.) I should think Mr. Tillett would know 
better than I do; he has more interest in it. 

13,216-13,218. (Mr. Howard.) The instance you 
suggest is very useful as an illustration; but I think 
the Commissioners gathered from the same witness 
that there was a much larger floating, ambulatory, 
population in the poorer parts of the city ?—I am 
not able to give you any correct opinion about that. 

13,219. Ido not quite see how it is they should 
be so numerous. I can understand that when public 
places are being built, or railways being made, or any- 
thing of that sort, it would displace a certain number, 
but I cannot understand why there should be, on a 


_very large scale, a constantly moving population ?>—I 


cannot say from my own knowledge. 

13,220. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you think the overseers 
can tell us anything about it ?—I think the best people 
to tell you would be the registration agents. They 
to tell you would be the registration agents. They 
have a lot of notices of removals, and I think they 
would be able to tell you very well. 

18,221. You have been in Norwich, I take it, all 
your life ?—I was abroad for several years, and I was 
in London four or five years. , 

13,222. We have heard a great deal about the dis- 
tress among the poorer classes in Norwich. I dare- 
say you have read the evidence in the papers, and I 
should like to gather something from you on that 
subject if I could ?—I think I can give you an illus- 
tration, my own particular business would feel it as 
quickly as anything. 
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13,223. That is what occurred to me ?—We know 
directly there is any shortness of work or people out 
of employment. We feel it directly. J think I am 
bound to say that for these last two or three years 
nothing of that sort has been going on. We have 
been doing increasing business. - 

13,224. You think the other brewers are doing the 
same ?—I believe all the brewers in Norwich are doing 
the same. 

13,225. You do not think for the last two or three 
years there has been this great distress ?—I think not. 

13,226. You read possibly what Mr. Thirkettle 
said ?>—No, I did not. He is a guardian, 

13,227. He said until he had been in the eighth 
ward he had no idea that there was so much poverty 
and distress anywhere ?—I think there would be more. 

13,228. But you think, as compared with other 
years, it has not been on the increase, but on the 
decrease —I think on the decrease according to my 
way of putting it. 

13,229. Yours would be as good a test as any. We 
see that a very large number of these public houses 
were employed as committee rooms. What is the 
custom in the brewing trade here in Norwich? Are 
the public houses tied houses as a rule, or free ?— 
There are some free, but they are mostly tied houses. 

13,280. As is the case in the London trade, does 
the publican, if he does not like your beer, go to 
Mr. Youngs and say ‘ Well, Bullard has got so much 
in my house, will you pay him off and take it ”?—No, 
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13,237. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you ?—-A manu- 
facturer. 

3,238. Of what ?—Of textile fabrics. 

13,239. What particular textile frabrics >—They 
are known by the name of paromattas, poplins, and a 
very great variety of fancy articles for ladies’ dresses. 
13,240. That is a very old trade in the city ?>—It 
is. 

13,241. And was formerly, I believe, more success- 
ful than at present ?—It was. 

13,242. Have you taken an active part in politics ? 
— I have not. 

13,248. Have you taken any part ?—I have taken 
a part so far that I have my own convictions, which I 
exercise, but I have never had the slightest to do with 
any election as an election, except my own municipal 
one. 

13,244. Then you have taken no part in parliamen- 
iary elections ?—I have not, except voting. 

13,245. When you did vote I suppose you voted on 
the Conservative side?—-No; when I have voted I 
have always voted on the Liberal side. 

13,246. You are marked in the list given to me as 
a Conservative ?—It is quite a mistake, I never was ; 
I never gave a Conservative vote in my life. 

13,247. Then you have not been in the confidence 
of either of the great leading political parties in the 
city >—Not the slightest. - 

13,248. What you know of the politics of the city 
is from observing it at meetings and in the news- 
papers ? —Yes, from personal observation. 

13,249. How many men do you employ yourself ?— 
I cannot say how many exactly, but I suppose we 
employ 300 or 400 hands, men and women. 

13,250. How many men ?—I cannot say. 

13,251. About ?—Of course it does not come under 
my personal observation in any shape or way. 

13,252. There are some of them voters I presume ? 
—Certainly, [ have no doubt they mostly are. 

13,258. Did you ever use your influence as a master 
in getting a vote for the Liberal candidate ?—I never 
asked a vote either for myself or a candidate in my 
life. It is perfectly understood in my firm that every 
one votes according as his conscience dictates, and I 
allow no interference with them. 

13,254. Did you subscribe to the fund for defraying 
the expenses of the Liberal candidate ?—I never sub- 
seribed to any political fund in my life. 
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that is not the custom here ; ours is not the London 
custom. 

13,231. The fact is that you own a great many 
houses >—Yes. 

13,232. Do you bank for them ?—Some of them, 
not many ; it is not the custom. 

13,233. (Mr. Howard.) As a suggestion has been 
made about it, I will ask you, out of fairness to the 
people themselves, and out of fairness to you, do you 
believe there is any truth in the suggestion that beer 
is a source of bribery on any scale here ?—I believe 
not. 

13,234. Do you believe, more than that, that, taking 
the poor people generally they are well behaved, and 
do not give way to habits of dissipation on any large 
scale ?—I should think the police reports would tell 
that. 

13,235. As far as your personal observation ex- 
tends, especially in reference to public houses, and 
so on, do you believe there is anything like a prevalent 
system of dissipation amongst the poorer classes ?— 
No. I believe the poorer classes have been more 
sinned against than sinning, especially in this inquiry. 
I do not believe they are so black as they have been 
painted. 

13,236. We are very much obliged to you for your 
evidence. I say again we should be very glad if 
gentlemen in your position would come forward and 
assist us?—I should be very glad, whenever you like 
to send for me, to come forward. ; 


BOLINGBROKE, sworn and examined. 


13,255. Did you subscribe to any of the funds for 
the municipal elections ?—None. . 

13,256. Then your hands are thoroughly pure and 
clear of any political expenditure whatever ?—They 
are to the best of my knowledge. 

13,257. Can you give us any idea as to what you 
think will be the best mode of checking the corruption 
that exists ?—Well, there was one suggestion that the 
sheriff made yesterday which I think is a very good 
one, that the issuing of voting cards should come 
through the sheriff, or some officer appointed for the 
purpose, and not through the candidates. I think also 
that everything which is considered illegal should 
void the seat, but I think there are some things which 
are made illegal which, I think, had better be made 
legal, such as the employment of flys; I think it 
places the candidate who acts strictly within the spirit 
of the law in a very unfair position compared with a 
candidate who is not so particular. J think, for in- 
stance, that the employment of flys should be allowed, 
but that they should not be allowed to exhibit colours 
and placards upon them. and that such a breach of 
the law should be subject to a fine; and that there 
should be a public prosecutor in all cases, such as the 
employment of bands or colours exhibited on cabs or 
anything that is contrary to the law, he should pro- 
secute them before the magistrates and recover the 
fine to which they are liable. 


13,258. You are under the impression that the em- 
ployment of a public prosecutor for that purpose 
would be useful?—I think no private individual, or 
very few, would like the odium to be cast upon him 
by instituting such proceedings; in fact, you have 
heard to-day that one of the causes of Mr. Tillett’s 
unpopularity is his supposed proceedings against Mr. 
Edward Stracey on account of bribery, and another 
thing is that the expense under the present system is 
very great to any private individuals taking up such 
a course. 

13,259. Would you have the public prosecutor ap- 
pointed for each election, or for life, permanently >— 
That I have not thought about, but I should think for 
each election. On every election there should be a 
person appointed to watch it, and prosecute every 
breach of the law which occurs under it. 

13,260. (Mr. Howard.) Not a person out of the 
city itself >—No, 
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18,261. Not a member of the community ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

13,262. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who should appoint him ? 
—He might be either appointed by the magistrates or 
by the Government. I am bound to say, as a magis- 
trate myself, that I believe the magistrates of Norwich 
act most impartially in all cases that come before them 
of a political nature. 

13,268. Have you thought of the enormous power 
that would confer on the Government of the day by 
allowing them to appoint a public prosecutor whose 
duty it would be to punish or to screen from punish- 
ment candidates in their own interest. Have you 
thought of that >—Yes, I do say that the expense of 
a prosecutor, if there is anything for him to prosecute, 
will be a good deal met: by the fines which might be 
inflicted. If there is no offence there will be no great 
expense. 

13,264. I do not speak about the fines; that is a 
matter of money; but look at the enormous power 
you will give the Government of the day if you autho- 
rise them to appoint a gentleman whose business it 
will be, and who can, if he likes, proceed harshly 
against the candidates for the opposition and proceed 
in a very different spirit against the candidates of the 
Government ?—I see no difference between appointing 
them, and you gentlemen who are on a Royal Com- 
mission to-day. You act with impartiality, and I do 
not see why other gentlemen appointed by Government 
should not act impartially. 

13,265. That is a very different thing to carrying 
on proceedings before the courts ; proceeding against 
one for doing one thing, and not proceeding against 


.another for doing the like?—I do not think that 


would be the case ; I do not see why, if a gentleman 
is appointed to prosecute for offences, he should not 
do it equally on one side and the other, especially 
where he has no local connexion with the place. 

13,266..1 thought you meant him. to be a local 
gentleman >—No; I meant my answer to be, most 
distinctly not connected with the city. 

13,267. He should be a thorough stranger coming 
down for the occasion >—Yes. 

13,268. (Mr. Howard.) Still you would have to 
get the evidence out of the city ?—Yes, but you can 
generally see very clearly if it is there. 

13,269. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there anything you 
can suggest besides that?—-No, I do not think that 
I have any other suggestion to make. 

13,270. With these exceptions you cannot make 
any other suggestion to stop the corruption prevalent 
in the city ?——-I think that after this inquiry candi- 
dates will be more particular in the instructions that 
they give, and what they will allow to be done in 
their names for the voters. 

13,271. (Mr. Howard.) As far as they ean control 
it >—I think they can control it. 

13,272. Do you think the candidates at the elections 
of 1874 and 1875 might have controlled what took 
place >—Entirely. 

13,273. Do you think to that extent, therefore, they 
are blameable ?>—I do—all of them. 

13,274. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How far could they 
control it >—By insisting that certain things should 
not be done. Every candidate is aware that flys 
should not be employed, but they see them under 
their own eyes going about the city. You may see 
every fly in the place is decorated with colours for 
the various parties for whom they are employed; 
therefore every candidate has it under his eyes that 
there is an illegal practice going on, and he takes no 
steps to prevent it. 

13,275. Would you apply that observation to large 
processions and torchlight meetings, colours and ban- 
ners, and all those things >—Yes, all. 

13,276. Do you think the candidates should. take 
notice ?—I think they should. 

13,277. Take notice of the fact that those pro- 
ceedings were illegal >—Yes, 

13,278. How would you punish the candidate who 
did not take notice, would you fine him 40s. or 3s. 6d., 
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or something of that kind ?—No, I think with regard 
to the candidate he should void his seat, and with 
regard to all those that took part in it they should be 
liable to be fined. 

13,279. Do you believe that acting stringently on a 
principle of that kind this sort of corruption might be 
checked ?—I think so. 

13,280. Do you remember anything else with that 
tendency that ‘might be done to prevent this corrup- 
tion >—No, I know nothing else, I think it must rest 
first with the candidates and next with their agents, 
to put a stop to it. ; 

13,281. One witness has told us that he thought the 
agents were responsible for the corruption ?—No, I 
do not think the agents are. 

13,282. A witness yesterday said frankly that he 
thought the agents were responsible for the corruption, 
what do you think of that ?—I do not think they are 
wholly responsible. 

13,288. Not wholly but are they partially ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

13,284. Why do you say they are partially respon- 
sible?—-That they are only partially responsible be- 
cause.they receive their orders and act according to 
the instructions which are given them in the second 
place, they are partially so because they are aware 
more or less that what they do is not exactly within 
the strict letter or spirit of the law. 

13,285. Supposing they receive instructions which 
they know to be unlawful, ought they not to be not 
partially, but wholly responsible for that violation of 
duty ? IT assume their instructions must come from the 
candidates, and if they know that those instructions 
are unlawful ought they not to be held responsible for 
acting unlawfully pursuant to those instructions >—I 
think that a gentleman under those circumstances 
should resign his post. 

18,286. Now we will take the present case; the 
question applies to the agents on both sides. The 
agents on both sides have reason to believe that this 
messenger trick had been extensively practised in 
1874, and was then a cause of suspicion, and that it 
was in fact an illegal mode of trying to get] votes. 
Notwithstanding that, the agents on both sides pursued 
the very same course in 1875. In that case would 
you not think them responsible for every irregular and 
illegal practice ?—Yes, I think they would be culpable. 
Probably you would allow me to explain that I take 
rather a different view of this employment of messen- 
gers to some that I have heard. Lf do not myself 
think that it began with the view of corrupting the 
constituency, but I look at it in this way; I believe 
that there are perhaps a thousand voters who do not 
care for whom they vote and would take payment 
from either side, and T do not believe that the class of 
absolutely corrupt voters exceeds that number much ; 

,but I believe there are from 2,000 to 3,000 voters who 
take very little interest, if any, in the political events ~ 
of the day, and who, if they were left entirely to them- 
selves, in all probability, would not take the trouble to 
go and vote at all. I believe it has been more to 
influence those 2,000 or 3,000 voters by anjexpenditure 
of money which makes the side popular, or by the 
employment of people who are going and canvassing 
and endeavouring to get them up to vote, that this 
large number of messengers have been employed. I 
do not think it was originally intended (that is my 
own view), or that they looked upon it that they were 
offering an absolute bribe to these men. — 

13,287. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think they thought 
so in either of the last elections —No; my own feel- 
ing is rather that they did not look at it that they 
were absolutely bribing by those payments any of the 
voters. 

13,288. May I ask you what you thought they were 
doing?—I think they were spending money to create 
popularity in their own favour which would induce 
the waverers to come up and vote on their own side. 

13,289, Spending money on those persons who had 
votes ?—Spending ‘money to induce them to yote. I 
see there were some, but I suppose if I am correct, 
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I may be wrong, the number of voters absolutely 
receiving money was not large, but it was the employ- 
ment of a very large number of people connected with 
voters. 

13,290. (Mr. Goldney.) What do you consider 
large ?—I should consider 500 or 600 large. 

13,291. There were quite that ?—Then there were 
more than I am aware of. 

13,292. Do youmean one side ?—I mean altogether. 

13,293. It was much more than double, on both 
sides ?—I was not aware of it. 

13,294. (Mr. Howard.) What do you think of it 
now ?—I think they would be more culpable than I 
thought them. 

13,295. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Suppose an agent gave 
instructions on the approach of the polling day to 
employ as many messengers as possible, the managers 
not having authority to employ more than 10, and 
then they gave instructions to take in any number, 
100 or 120, would not you consider that very cul- 
pable ?—-Certainly. 

. 13,296. Could there be any mistake about the 
motive for which that was done ?—I have said all the 
way through I consider it was making payments to 
parties to influence the election, but not as absolute 
bribery. 

13,297. Do you mean that nothing would be abso- 
lute bribery except money paid down for a vote P— 
That is what I look upon as bribery. 

13,298. “ You have voted for me, here is 10. for 
you? "Yes. 

13,299. (Mr. Howard.) Or, “Here is 10. if you 
“‘ will vote for us ?”—Yes. 

13,300. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) That is your notion of 
direct bribery ?—Yes. 

13,301. What do you think of the messenger trick 
practised to the extent which it has been ?—That it is 
highly culpable. 

13,302. And that it accomplishes bribery in the 
result, done with a motive ?—I am afraid I cannot say 
that it does not. 

18,303. [think you do now recognise the dangerous 
tendency of this so called messenger trick >—Un- 
doubtedly, j 

13,304. I think probably we shall agree, shall we 
not, that it is certainly bribery in the result, bat that 
it is a very insidious and dangerous form of bribery in 
a community like this?—It is a very dangerous and 
improper practice. 

13,305. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know whether you 
heard of the messenger trick in 1874 on the election 
day ?—I heard of it no more than in riding through the 
city I observed the large number of public houses which 
were opened as committee rooms, and I observed the 
large number of persons standing idle about those 
houses, and of course common observation told me that 
there was a large expenditure of money unnecessarily. 

13,306. Out of all reasonable proportion to the re- 
quirements of the election ?——-Certainly. 

18,307. I supposed you formed your opinion about 
the employment of so many public houses ?>—I did. 

13,308. Did you regard that, at first, as unneces- 
sary ?—Certainly. 

18,309. And always as objectionable ?--And always 
as objectionable. | 

18,310. Did you hear of the messenger trick in any 
other way? Did you hear of its being resorted to on 
both sides at the election of 1874 ?—No, I did not. 

18,311. Did you hear of it afterwards ?—No, I did 
not. 

13,312. When did you first hear of it ?—I did not 
not hear of it until this Commission sat. 

13,313. Or, I suppose, rather, until the trial of the 
petition before Mr. Justice Lush ?—Yes, until then. 

13,314. I need ‘scarcely say that you, as a magis- 
trate, feel all the more anxious, if if is possible, to 
render any assistance to put down this state of things ? 
—Certainly. 

13,315, You have given us your impression about 
it. Do you think until some alteration in the law is 
made there is much chance for a pure election in 


Norwich >—Yes, I think there is. 
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what has taken place here, no gentleman would consent Bolingbroke, 


to be a candidate unless he felt he could carry on the 
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done. 


13,316. That was an observation which it was most 
natural to make ; but I must remind you that there 
was a Royal Commission here in 1869, and that is, only 
six years ago?—Yes, and what particularly took place 
then has been stopped. Then it was direct bribery. 
No direct bribery I believe has taken place since. , 

13,317, I will ask you as a political moralist, which 
I recognise you to be from the answers you have 
given, do you really think that is an improvement ? 
Is the messenger trick, so cleverly and extensively 
practised, an improvement on the direct bribery 
discovered by the Royal Commission ?—Yes, I think 
it 1s. 

13,318, Will you give me your reason for that ?—I 
think that direct bribery is a direct violation of a man’s 
conscience ; he expects a certain sum to do a thing 
which he knows to be wrong. In this case I think 
there is a considerable deal of difference. It has always 
been understood that at an election there is a large 
amount of employment ; and I think many men, with- 
out the least intention of doing wrong, have accepted 
employment as messengers and clerks as a usual thing 
which takes place at elections, and although this large 
expenditure of money has a bad influence I do not 
think there has been the same moral feeling of doing 
wrong which there was in the other case. 

13,319. I would rather, for the purpose of my ques- 
tions to you, confine them to the parties who bribe, and 
not to the persons who take the bribes. Do yourreally 
think there is any difference in morals—we won’t 
discuss the law, or the dangerous influence, of it— 
between the direct bribery practised by a candidate or 
his agent, and the bribery (which we are discussing in 
this Commission) on the part of the briber. You see 
the question, as a matter of course, assumes the ex- 
istence of a similar corrupt motive in both cases ?— 
Where there is the direct motive in both cases I conceive 
it is the same. 

18,320. No difference whatever? —No difference 
whatever where there is the same corrupt motive. 

13,321. If it were right to discuss such an odious 
practice with reference to any moral considerations at 
all, is not the argument greatly in favour of the direct 
act ?—No, I do not think it is. 

13,322. You think it is more in favour of the in- 
sidious act ?—I would make no difference, but if there 
was, I certainly should not take it in the other way. 

13,323. On that point you have endeavoured to 
answer us very fairly, and I will not further press you. 
It strikes me as a matter not unworthy of consideration, 
and, if you will allow me to say so, especially in your 
position as a magistrate, if you will give your mind to 
it. You and I probably do not differ much, but if we 
do I am probably wrong, with your longer experience ; 
still it strikes me that insidious bribery is of the two 
much more objectionable. First of all, as a general rule, 
it more easily escapes detection, and the pernicious 
influence of it is greater ; but really it is almost impos- 
sible to discuss it with reference to moral considerations; 
the difference is so slight. You were suggesting that 
there should be a public prosecutor. I will not trouble 
you further upon that, but you were saying that you 
would void the seat for any infraction of the law, and 
one law you would have would be that you would 


‘prohibit colours ?—No, I did not say I would prohibit 


colours, but I would prohibit colours on cabs. I would 
allow the cabs to be hired, but they should have no 
colours or any placards of any kind upon them. 

13,3824. T so understood you, but I thought you 
carried it further. You would prohibit colours on 
cabs ?—Yes. 

13,325. Those are in a sense prohibited now ; I 
rather thought you meant you would go further, and 
prohibit them so as''to void the election P= Nosgl 
think there are some things so difficult to distinguish 
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between what a candidate does and what an individual 
does. ; 

13,326. Would you allow the Liberal or Conserva- 
tive party to go about at an election with their colours ? 
—It is very difficult to say that a gentleman shall not 
gather a blue and white flower out of his garden. 

13,327. And especially that a young lady shall not 
carry a rosette in her dress ?—Yes, I think it is very 
difficult to stop such a practice. 

13,328. You are sanguine, then, about the future of 
Norwich without any alteration of the law ?—I am 
rather hopeful than otherwise. 

13,329. I think you are not quite so hopeful, are 
you, as when you got inside the box ?—I do not think 
there is much difference. 

13,330. Not since you have learnt how exten- 
sive the employment was at both the elections ?— 
No ; I think perhaps the greater it has been, the more 
likelihood there is of its being entirely stopped. 

13,331. (Mr. Goldney.) The more patent it is P— 
The more patent the evil is, the more likely I think it 
is to be put a stop to. 

13,332. (Mr. Howard.) You do net think it is 
likely to be succeeded by any other equally ingenious 
and objectionable practice ?—I know of no other 
which is likely to take its place. 

13,333. I am quite sure you do not. I donot know 
whether you have taken much interest in the municipal 
contests of the city ?—I have been town councillor for 
12 years. 

13,334. For what ward ?—The seventh. 

13,335. Were you opposed ?>—Twice. 

13,336. You were successful each time ?—Yes. 

13,337. Was it what we popularly call a hot fight ? 


—Yes, it was. 


13,338. And of a political sort >—Of a political 
sort. 

13,339. Do you think it is very much to be re- 
gretted that the municipal contests take a political 
shape here P—I do, and to such an extent that I have 
stood nearly alone in my own party against doing 
away with a compact which was entered into, and I 
have always voted for the Conservative aldermen, 
because tne compact was, that half should be Conser- 
vative aldermen. 

13,340. You say you differed with your own party 
about breaking off that agreement ?—Yes. 

13,341. Did your own party desire to break it off? 
—Yes. 4 

13,342. Mr. Tillett told us of his having been 
the first person who suggested it?—Yes, he was. 
That was before he was in the council, but that is so. 

13,343.—Is that the compact which was broken 
afterwards ?—It is. 

13,3844. And broken by the Liberal party >—Yes. 

13,345. By whose influence or at whose suggestion 
was it broken ?>—I am bound to say I believe it was 
broken by Mr. Tillett’s suggestion. 

13,346. Do you think it is a pity it was not kept? 
—I do, 

13,347. You think it would have obviated a great deal 
of the municipal political fighting and feeling >—I am 
sure it would ve obviated an immense amount of 
feeling that ha ccurred since. 

13,348. Do you think the political fights demora- 
lise the electors ?—Most: assuredly I do. 

13,349. And influence the parliamentary contests ? 
—And influence the parliamentary contests. 

13,350. Did you, when you were contesting these 
wards, have committee rooms and agents, and so on? 
—Yes. 

13,351. A committee room ?---Yes. 

18,352. Between yourself and colleague, or one 
each ?—No; between myself and my colleague. 

13,353. I suppose a clerk or two?—Yes, I think 
we had one clerk ; I do not remember more than one 
on each occasion. 

13,354. It is unnecessary almost to ask you, did you 
go in for the employment of messengers ?~-No, I did 
not, 
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13,385. Did you avoid it intentionally ?—Inten- 
tionally ; not so far intentionally. I had no idea of 
such a thing. 

13,356. You did not regard it as a thing to be 
avoided ?—I did not. I had no idea of such a prac- 
tice. 

13,357. How many persons did you employ ?—I do 
not think I employed one. 

13,358. Not one messenger ?-—Not one that I am 
aware of. I believe the way it was done was this, 
that the circulars that were issued were given to one 
person who was responsible for it, who no doubt 
employed others under him, but that was for one pay- 
ment for the issue of those circulars. I do not believe 
there was a messenger employed. 

13,359. You gave the work out to a man who 
undertook to deliver them?-—To deliver those cir- 
culars. 

13,360. Do you happen to remember who that 
was ?—I believe it was a man named Lynes. 

13,361. George Lynes ?—Yes, I believe he had the 
circulars. That is my impression. : 

13,862. Do you know what he charged you for 
that ?>—I do not. 

13,363. Do you know what the amount was that 
you paid for that branch of the expenditure ?—No, 
I did not. 

13,364. How much did you pay altogether ?>—For 
that election I think my share of the expenses was 
about 191. ie 

13,365. Who was the candidate or candidates 
opposed to you?—On that occasion I had five oppo- 
nents. 

13,366. Five candidates ?>—There were seven can- 
didates. 

13,367. Was there any special attraction about the 
seat at that time ?—No, I do not think there was. 

13,368. What were those five good men. Were 
they all Tories P—No. 

13,369. What were they >—They were two Conser- 
vatives, two extreme Radicals, and one Independent. 

13,370. An interesting company ?—Yes. 

13,371. I suppose you regarded your triumph under 
those circumstances as a good one. It was a trouble- 
some ward, was it not ?—Rather, and on that occa- 
sion there was only one Liberal besides myself 
returned in the whole city. 

13,372. That was so?—That was so. 

13,373. (Mr. Goldney.) Was he your colleague ?— 


oO. 

13,374. (Mr. Howard.) Who was he ?—Mr. 
Womersley. : 

13,375. Mr. Colman’s representative ?—Yes, he was 
returned in the sixth ward where Mr. Colman’s 
factory is. 

13,376. Who secured all the other seats; the 
Wories ?— Yes. 

13,377. Did any Radical slip in anywhere ?—No. 

13,378. They were all Tories except two, and the 
two were Whigs ?—They were Liberals. 

13,379. Will you own the soft impeachment of being 
a Whig ?—I prefer the general name of Liberal. 

13,380. I do not know whether you know anything 
of the existence of a band fund in the city ?—I do 
not. 

13,381. Do you think there is such a thing ?—I am 
not aware. - 

13,382. Is there any other information you can give 
the Commissioners ?>—No, I do not remember any. 

18,383. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anything of 
this band protection fund ?—Nothing whatever. 

13,384. Had you ever heard of it before ?—No, I 
do not remember hearing of it, but I heard of it 
recently. 

13,385. You cannot tell me, of course, who is the 
treasurer ?—No. 

13,386. You say you saw a number of people stand- 
ing about the public houses, and from that you seem 
to have drawn certain inferences >—Yes. 
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13,387. Are those inferences that there was treating 
going on?—No, they were public-houses where they 
were committee rooms. 

13,388. You saw bills stuck up ‘“ Committee 
rooms ” ?—Yes, “ Committee Room for ” so and so, and 
coloured cards upon them. 

- 13,389. I suppose the inference you would draw 
from seeing committee rooms and men idling about the 
doors, was that there were a great many people em- 
ployed and very little to do ?—Yes. 

13,390. That is what you meant by saying that 
people accepted employment who would not accept a 
direct bribe >—Yes. 

13,391. If there was a thin veil, or if the bribe was 
in fact nicely wrapped up, a great many people would 
take it who would not otherwise take it ?— Just so, no 
doubt they would. 

13,392. You seemed rather surprised about the 
number of messengers who were employed. Have 
you any idea of the number of messengers employed 
at the last election ?>—No. 

13,393. On the evidence ?—I have heard of a good 
many, but I have not so far put the figures together 
as to ascertain the total number. 

13,394. Do you think it rose into thousands ?—No, 
I should certainly have said not. 

13,395. You do not think the figures already before 
us present the total number of 2,500 messengers ?— 
—Yes, but not voters. 

13,396. What proportion of those should you think 

_Prere voters ?—I should have said a very small propor- 
tion ought to be voters. 

13,397. Have you any idea how many of them 
were ?—No. 

13,398. Because we have the names analysed ?—I 
have not taken the trouble to cast them up. 

13,399. Perhaps you would be surprised to learn 
that at least two-thirds were voters ?—I had no idea 
that that was the case. 

138,400. If that is the case, if we have not made 
mistakes in the figures, or rather the gentlemen who 
prepared the figures for us have not made mistakes ; 
that is a very patent evil,is it not ?—It is, undoubtedly. 

13,401. Is it not an evil that very little trouble on 
the part of anybody in the city would have revealed ? 
—I do not know. I had not the slightest idea of it 
until the petition that a single voter had been em- 
ployed as a messenger. 

18,402. You seem to have been in the same position 
as nearly everybody else. Nobody seems to have 
dreamed of it, and yet there were these published 
accounts and large sums stated ?—I knew of the large 
number of messengers, but I had not the slightest 
idea that a yoter was employed amongst the mes- 
sengers. 

13,403. What sort of proportion should you fancy 
there were of voters at the election. I do not say 
one side or the other, but both sides. We know how 
many polled altogether. There were some void votes, 
but reckoning those in there were 12,031 men polled. 
What sort of proportion of those men do you think 
were actually paid under the head of messengers by 
one side or the other P—I think you mentioned just 
now that there were 2,500. 

13,404. Those are the total number of messengers ? 
—Yes. 

18,405. Of those 12,031 who were voters and voted, 
what proportion do you think were paid as messen- 
gers ?—I do not think there ought to have been any. 

13,406. Should you think anything like a sixth or 
a seventh of the whole constituency were paid under 
the head of messengers alone, leaving out clerks and 
other employments, what should you say to that ?—It 
was a most shameful thing to do. 

13,407. Have you ever heard anything approaching 
it anywhere else >—No, I never heard it. 

13,408. I think that was patent to everybody in 
this city the moment those accounts were published ? 
—No, I beg your pardon, it was not patent that any 
of them were voters. 

13,409. On the slightest inquiry ?--I do not see 
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how we should know that any of them were voters. 
Of course by the published accounts we saw that there 
were a large number of messengers employed, but I 
certainly never for one moment supposed that any of 
them were voters. 

13,410. I will tell you how you might have arrived 
at a very startling conclusion, because you are a man 
who can deal with figures. If you had taken the 
amount of money in the published accounts of both 
sides, because both sides appear to agree within a 
very small amount, under the head of messengers, bill 
posters, and watchers, which you know would be the 
same, and add that amount of money together, and 
divide that by the people who polled, you would find 
you would get a very startling result >—Yes, but that 
does not show that they were voters who received 
money. 

13,411. But it would show the average cost of every 
vote ?—I was perfectly aware that the cost was an 
immense deal more than it should have been, I was 
aware of the fact. 

13,412. Perhaps you were not aware that of all the 
male adult population in Norwich, 15 out of 18 were 
voters ?—No, and I should doubt it now. 

13,413. We have had it mentioned once or twice ? 
—I know. I have read it. I do not believe it. 

13,414. It is a difficult calculation to make; but I 
think we ought not to take it, at all events, without 
inquiry ?—Certainly not. For instance, | am under 
the impression that a person cannot become a voter 
until he is 23. That is, after they are 21, they cannot 
be voters until they are 23. ‘There is a certain time 
before they can get on the rate-books at all; then 
they cannot come on the register until the registration 
after, and then they have to wait until the election, 
and you may reckon that there will not bea voter 
under 23 years of age. 

13,415. I think you may safely say that ?—I think 
that will give you quite enough to employ as messen- 
gers, without employing any voters. 

13,416. You think it would ?-—I think it would. 

13,417. Very well. If you take the estimate given 
by one party at the beginning of the election, 200 
messengers ought to do the work for that side ?—I 
do not think there is a large number of messengers 
required. 

13.418. Do you think there would be any difficulty 
in getting 200 messengers in Norwich who were non- 
voters ?—Certainly not. 

18,419. It would be very useful if you could find 
out what you paid to Mr. George Lynes for delivering 
circulars in the seventh ward ?—I am not likely to have 
kept the accounts. 

13,420. Mr. Stevens employed 135 messengers, of 
whom 98 were voters and 47 non-voters, and the ward 
managers have been before us, and they have sworn 
that none were employed unnecessarily, and if another 
election took place to-morrow, they would employ the 
same number. Your calculation would be very use- 
ful, if you would let us have it, about those figures. 
You say your share of the expenses was 191., that 
would be about 38/. for the two ?—I think it was 344. 
If I have those figures I will furnish them to you. 

13,421. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Do you mean to say that 
you joined in the expenditure with one of your oppo- 
nents ?—No, with my colleague. ‘There are two can- 
didates elected at each of these contests, and two of the 
same party come forward together, and they share the 
expenses between them. 

13,422. Are you now referring to the election at 
which there were five candidates against you ?—Yes ; 
and this one was my colleague. There were seven 
candidates altogether, one was my colleague, one was 
myself, and five opponents. 

13,423. Then you shared the expenses with a 
gentleman who was seeking the same seat. There 
was one seat vacant ?—There were two seats vacant ; 
a gentleman stood with me, and we shared the 
expense. 

(Mr. Howard.) The Commissioners are much 
obliged to you. 
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Mr. Exigzan Crosier Bartny, sworn and examined. 


Mr. E. C. 
13,424. (Mr. Goldney.) {believe you are a solicitor 13,448. Was it referred to as a matter of business 


Bailey. 


in practice in this city ?—Yes. 

13,425. And have been residing in the city for many 
years ?—All my life. 

13,426. Then have you at any time acted as agent 
for any of the Conservative candidates at Norwich 
elections ?—Once. 

13,427. When was that ?—In 1859. 

13,428. Since that time, I believe, you have always 
taken an active part at all parliamentary elections ?— 
Both before and since. I might say, with one or two 
exceptions, under special circumstances. 

13,429. In this 1875 election, we have heard that 
there was a meeting at your house, or a meeting at all 
events which you were present, at which the candida- 
ture of Col. Wilkinson was agreed upon ?—Not at my 
house. At my offices. — 

13,430. That resulted in the Colonel being brought 
forward or adopted ?—Before the meeting he had 
agreed to come forward. 

13,431. And at that meeting he was adopted as the 
candidate >—Yes. 

13,432. You then agreed that Mr. Gilbert should 
be appointed as his agent ?—There was a great deal 
of discussion as to who should be the agent, and the 
result was that Mr. Gilbert’s appointment was ac- 
quiesced in. 

13,433. Did you take an active part in the 1875 
election yourself ?—I did the first two or three days, 
but I was unfortunately attacked with gout, and went 
to bed on the Monday, I think. My old enemy reached 
me, and I went to bed, and was just able to vote on 
the election day, and that was all the part I took. 

13,434. Had you information brought constantly to 
you, or anything of that sort, how matters were going 
on ?—When I was ill? 

18,485. Yes r—No, I had not, [ heard occasionally. 
My managing clerk might come to see me in bed, and 
I should ask him, and I did ask him about the election, 
and I might get some information from him. 

13,436. You did not have any direct information 
purposely brought to you for the purpose of guiding 
the election in any way ?—Certainly not. 

13,437. Did you take any part in the 1874 election ? 
—Not any, in consequence of a domestic affliction. 

18,488. You took no part in the 1875 election ?—I 
took no part in the 1875 election. 

13,439. After the 1875 election had it come to your 
knowledge that a great number of messengers had 
been employed ?—I heard of it from’ various persons, 
and from my own observation during the election. 

18,440. You say from your own observation ?—I 
formed my own conclusions. 

13,441. What did you observe that you drew the 
. conclusion from ?—In going about the city and in the 
committee rooms I saw a great many idle people about. 
I saw some of the processions; and from the way in 
which those processions were formed, and from the 
part the rough element in the city took in them, I 
formed the conclusion that they were paid for the 
purpose of accompanying the candidate. 

13,442. Could any person acquainted with Norwich 
have formed any other conclusion ?—I think not. 

13,448. Mr. Bolingbroke says he drew the’same con- 
clusion ?>—No sensible man or man of the world could 
form any other. 

13,444. Certainly, no man who had been at all 
mixed up with electioneering ?—That is my opinion. 

13,445. The few days that you were about in the 
1875 election, did you see anything of that sort ?— 
No. It was the early part of the election. It had 
hardly got into play. 

18,446. I say the few days you were about you did 
not see it ?>—No, it had not got into play. 

13,447. When you had this meeting at your office, 
and Mr. Gilbert was eventually resolved upon as agent, 
did you hear any discussion or take part in any dis- 
cussion as to the number of messengers which should 
be employed in the forthcoming election ?>—The sub- 
ject was not referred to. - 


at all in your presence ?—No. 

13,449. Or referred to at all in your presence ? — 
No. 

13,450, Did you hear any sort of instructions as to 
only ten or a dozen being employed p—None whatever. 

13,451. That at all events did not take place when 
you were there ?>—I should say it all took place after 
the Monday. 

13,452. What day was this meeting at your office ? 
—The Thursday night, the night before Colonel Wil- 
kinson arrived in Norwich. 

13,453. He arrived on the Friday ?—On_ Friday 
mid-day. 

13,454. Do you remember when the writ reached 
Norwich ?—I think on the Saturday morning; I am 
not sure ; it might be Sunday morning. 

13,455. Do you know what day the nomination was 
on?—The election was fixed by the returning officer 
on the Monday. 

13,456. So that on Monday morning you all knew 
it would be on the Friday ?—Yes, the polling on the 
Friday ; the nomination would be on the Wednesday. 

13,457) With regard to this employment of messén- 
gers, have you formed any opinion yourself, from your 
own experience, as to what number of messengers 
would be necessary to work the election properly ?—I 
think about two per cent. 

13,458. Two per cent. on 14,000 ?—Yes. 

13,459. That would come to 200 ?—I should think 
300 would be employed. 

13,460. Do you mean for each side ?—For each 
side. ‘The work has to be done equally on both sides. 

13,461, Has it ever oceurred to you at all to in- 
quire of the Post Office as to what power they would 
be able to bring to bear in delivering circulars P—I 
never found it deficient. 

13,462. You have tried it then?—As I said just 
now, I never was legal agent except on one election 
at Norwich. I have been agent on several occasions 
in the county. 

18,468. You have not found the Post Office de- 
ficient for the purpose of the county elections at all 
events >—No, nor for the city in 1859; and when I 
have not been agent I have known. I never heard of 
it being deficient, and I think that is the proper and 
legitimate way in which circulars and voting cards 
should be sent. 

13,464. By the messengers ?>—-By the Post Office. 

13,465. Have you any doubt that if the Post Office 
had sufficient notice to prepare themselves for it they 
could deliver the circulars in Norwich ?—I have no 
doubt the postmaster would take care to provide 
such assistance as would be required. My course has 
always been to give notice to the Post Office when circu- 
lars would be posted so that they may be so prepared. 

13,466. Have you had anything to do with the 
municipal election >—Yes. 

13,467. Do you represent a ward yourself ?—Not 
for many years. I was in the council from 1851 to — 
about 1858, seven or eight years; I represented the 
third ward. 

13,468. You know pretty well what goes on in 
ward elections now ?—Yes. . 

13,469. Have you heard the evidence of the other 
witnesses PI heard some witness examined and I 
have read cursorily some of the other evidence, 

13,470. Do you agree that the ward elections are 
hotbeds of corruption ?—They have been, but not 
always ; some of the municipal contests have been 
quite pure, and at others there has been a great deal 
of bribery. : 

13,471. In the same year ?—Yes, I think in the 
same year; but I think generally that elections have 
been pure one year and corrupt another, according to 
circumstances. The last year was about as bad as I 
remember, except the very first when the Conser- 
vatives were beaten clean out, in the year 1835. The 
man in the moon came down and was caught in the 
very act of bribing a man of the name of Critchfield, 


— 
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a ¢cutler in the market-place, and taken before the 


“magistrates. 


18,472. (Mr. Howard.) What was done with him ? 

—He got discharged somehow. There was a great 
deal of political feeling manifested on the bench at 
that time. 

13,473. It is a very curious thing, but that man in 
the moon is never to be caught. Nothing has ever 
been done with him. He comes down and goes back 
again, and nobody seems ever able to catch him. 
Have you seen anything of him of late years in Nor- 
wich ?—No, I have not seen him since. That was the 
first municipal election after the Municipal Reform Act. 

18,474. (Mr. Goldney.) It was after the Commis- 
sion in 1830 ?—There was no Royal Commission in 
1830. There was a Commission in 1834. 

13,475. There was a Commission to inquire into 
the municipal election in 1830 ?—No, it was 1834. 

13,476. I thought it was before the Municipal 
Reform Act ?—That was in 1835. 

13,477. It was the first election after 1835 when 
the man in the moon came down ?—The first election 
was in December, the day after Christmas day. The 
first election was a special day, and the subsequent 
elections have always been on the lst of November. 

13,478. That Commission, at all everits, did not do 
very much good ?—No; the Liberals I suppose did 
not wish that the corporation of Norwich should 
be Conservative any longer; it had been so for many 
years; they determined to buy them out; and they 
did so most effectually. They returned 80 seats to 18. 

13,479. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ever hear what it 
cost to buy them out, in round numbers ?—I should 
not like to say what I heard at the time. 

13,480. It will not offend anybody now r—It was 
said it cost 20,000/. I really cannot tell you. As 
much as 50/., 60/., and 70/. were given for a vote. 

13,481. On the last Commission it was said by some 
gentleman in evidence that as much as 100/. was 
given for a vote ?—I do not think so at the municipal 
election. In the election of 1837 there was a tremen- 
dous fight, Douro and Scarlett, and Smith and Nurse. 
I believe the last 20 votes cost 2,000/. 

13,482. Those must have been lively days here ?— 
Yes, they were in that sense. 

13,483. (Mr. Goldney.) How much do you think 
Norwich has improved in 1875 ?— There is a different 
description of corruption to what existed then. The 
constituency was very small. A vote was a vote 
then. 

13,484. (Mr. Howard.) What is it now ?—I mean 
in this way, that obtaining a vote was of great im- 
portance ; whereas you must obtain 10 or 20 now to 
be put in the same level in value. 

13,485. (Mr. Goldney.) When did you first hear of 
this employment of messengers as an election trick ? 


.—I think that has existed as long as I can remember 


in a different form and under a different name. 

13,486. Under the different name of watchers do you 
mean ?—Originally it was called the “posse.” There 
was the sherifi’s posse officially appointed, and I think 
there was a certain number of posse allowed to each 
candidate. 

13,487. Each candidate had the naming of a certain 
number of men ?—Naming a certain number of men 
to keep the peace, and to protect their candidates. 

13,488. Under the sheriff’s orders ?— Under the 
sheriff’s permission. 

13,489. Were the posse named by the candidates put 
under the sheriff’s order?—No, the sheriff’s posse 
were named by the sheriff himself, and selected by the 
sheriff himself, and then the sheriff gave directions to 
the candidate, on his agent, on either side to name a 
certain number, and the lists of those were handed in 
to the sheriff. 

13,490. This certain number having been named by 
the_two candidates, did the men so named come under 
the sheriff’s command, or did they always remain 
separate ?—I do not think the candidates, posse were 
under the sheriff in any way. 


13,491. Not in the same way as the sheriff’s posse ? 
—No. 

13,492. (Mr. Howard.) Are those the men who 
fought across the chain ?—Yes, in the market place. 

13,498. You had a chain put up regularly for a 
round ?—Yes. The old course was that the market 
place was divided, because there was no charing in 
those days on election day, and about 12 o’clock the 
candidates used to be brought out in decorated chairs 
and paraded round each half of the market place, and 
then when they got to the division, the boundary, the 
posse used to fight over the chair. 

13,494. Jam not quite old enough to remember it, but 
are there any prints to be had showing any of these 
things in the city P—I dare say they are duly reported 
in the newspapers, if you are interested to see them. 
The press preserves a few copies, I believe, of their 
papers. 

13,495. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you think the present 
messenger is the lineal descendant of the posse man ?—— 
Yes. They then became watchers, and assumed. that 
name. I think chiefly in the year 1852, at the Peto 
and Warner election. 

13,496. Were the posse men put down ?—I forget 
whether there were posse men then. I think there 
were posse men still, but these watchers were appointed 
professedly for another duty. 

13,497. What was that, to go about and watch their 
opponents and see if their was any bribery going on? 
—Probably that was one of the objects. 

13,498. Do you mean that they were employed for 
intimidation ?—Partly that, and partly to obtain an 
influence in their votes, colourable employment. 

13,499. From 1852, atall events, you did know of 
the colourable employment to some extent ?—1852, Peto 
and Warner’s election. any 

13,500. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think it is as far 
back as that ?--Yes, much longer. 

13,501. Watchers?—They were not called by that 
name. Extra employment of persons whether called 
posse, watchers, or messengers has existed as long I can 
remember. 

13,502. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose these posse men 
were generally not voters?—Some, and some sons of 
voters, and brothers of voters, and all that sort of 
thing. 

13,5038. It was done with a view to influence the 
votes of the people as well as to watch their opponents ? 
—No doubt it has assumed a greater proportion of late 
years at some elections. 

13,504. Has it increased ?—In 1852 it was very 
extensiveindeed. The expenditure by Peto and Warner 
was something frightful at the time. 

18,505. We do not want to go into those elections 
any further; but in 1868 what do you say about the 
employment ?—I should say there was very little com- 
paratively in 1868. 

13,506. (Mr. Howard.) Bribery took another direc- 
tion then ?—Bribery took a peculiar and special turn 
at the last moment of the election; but, irrespective 
of that, I believe there was no bribery on either side. 

13,507. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you believe the evi- 
dence given yesterday that 1862 was an exceptionally 
pure election >—Except that spurt at the last part of 
the election day. 

13,508. With that exception you think it was ?—I 
think it was. 

13,509. (Mr. Howard.) How do you account for 
the fact that it was so pure ?—It was just after the new 
constituency. 

13,510. Would that account for it ?—I think it was 
‘a feeling on the part of the candidates, and a sincere 
feeling, that the election should be pure. I think a 
great deal rests with the candidates, and the leaders of 
the parties. If the sinews of war are not found peace 
must follow. 

18,511. Where had the sinews come from ?—From 
the candidates and from the leaders of the party; and 
perhaps from some other sources, but those are’ the 
two principal sources. SETOD 
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18,512. (Mr. Goldney.) You seem to think there 
are some other sources. Where should you look for 
them ?—The leaders of the party. There may be 
money coming from extraneous sources. 

13,518. Outside supporters who are indiscreet and 
very ardent ?—Yes. 

18,514. And who do not come to the candidates 
afterwards to be paid ?—There are lots of ardent par- 
tisans who will spend according to their means 1J. to 
5/. or 102. at an election and never mention it to any- 
body, merely for the love of the cause. 

13,515. They get carried away by the excitement 
and do what they would not do at other times >—They 
do not think there is any wrong in it. 

13,516. They think it is all fair ?>—They think it is 
all fair, they think it is quite right and legitimate. 

13,517. What opinion did you form of the employ- 
ment of messengers in 1874; was it very large ?—It 
was quite impossible for any person who was at all 
acquainted with elections in Norwich to walk through 
the streets of the city and see what was going on 
without forming an opinion that there was a very 
excessive employment of people of that description. 

13,518. In 1874?—In 1874. As I said before I 
took no active part in the election, but I was walking 
about the city in the ordinary way. 

13,519. (Mr. Howard.) And you concluded, of 
course, that it was for corrupt purposes ?—In a sense 
corrupt. I think the agents of course must know that 
in giving directions, or in sanctioning the employment 
of the extensive number of persons for the mere or the 
avowed object of doing something when there is not 
that something to do, there must be a tinge of corruption 
about it. 

13,520. A tinge ?—-That is a mild term perhaps. 

13,521. (Mr. Goldney.) A taint, perhaps you would 
say ?>—There is an element of corruption about it. 

13,522. You think that nobody could have failed to 
have seen it, in Norwich in 1874?—I think not. 
Anybody who has had no experience in election 
matters, persons who have never taken any interest in 
election matters would take no notice of it and be able 
to form no correct opinion. 

13,523. When the election of 1875 came, I think the 
party, as a party, were not willing to spend much ?— 
No. There was a subscription to supplement what 
Colonel Wilkinson might spend. 

13,524. I think the party, as a party, were not ?— 
No; we thought Mr. Tillett was not a popular candi- 
date, and there is always that spirit amongst the Con- 
servative party, that come what may, there will always 
be a contest. z 

13,525. Was any step suggested or taken, that you 
know of, to prevent the employment of messengers to 
an unreasonable extent ?—J am not aware of any. 

13,526. It was a danger you all knew must exist as 
a danger ?—I think they disregarded that. 

13,527, At all events, so far as you know, nothing 
was done to check that employment ?—I know nothing 
of it. 

13,528. You heard of no definite and fixed number 
of 10 messengers to a division ?—I never heard that 
there was any. 

13,529. Then what is your opinion as to this em- 
ployment of messengers? Do you believe that it was 
done on both sides, or either side, with a corrupt In- 
tent ?—As I have just explained, I think it is impossible 
that anybody who gave directions for this employment, 
or sanctioned it, could fail to know that it would have 
a corrupt influence. 

13,530. What chance do you think there is of stop- 
ping it in Norwich ?—I think there are two means; I 
think that there should be assistance by legislation. 

13,531. We will first of all assume that whatever is 
to be done, is to be done under the law as it exists ?— 
I think the law should be extended. 

13,532. In the existing state of the law what can be 
done ?—The only means is that the candidates should 
take care to spend no more money than is strictly law- 
ful; that they should not simply assume an account to 
be correct when it is submitted to them, and that they 
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should inquire how the items are made up, and not 
assume that a summary under certain heads as pub- 
lished by the sheriff it correct; because they may, ac- 
cording to the form in which it is stated, be strictly 
correct, but if they enquired into the figures they would 
find the lavish extent to which it went. 

13,533. You think a great responsibility rests on 
the candidate when the candidate has to deal with his 
own accounts ?—Yes, and the instructions he gives 
when he employs his agent, and, further, when he goes 
about the city during the currency at the election to 
see what is going on and takes no steps to check it. 

13,534. You look more than anything, I take it, to 
ue personal influence of the candidate himself ?— 

es. 

13,535. And his personal conduct ?—I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is quite impossible that 
Mr. Tillett with the experience he has had in elections 
for 40 years, and the knowledge of Norwich and 
Norwich people, could ride about as he did in the 
1874 and 1875 elections, without knowing beyond a 
question that there was corrupt influence being used on 
his side, and that it was his duty to inquire what it 
meant. With regard to the other candidates, of course 
they were strangers, comparatively, to Norwich, and 
they would not have the same means of judging. If 
they have, they would be equally culpable. 

13,536. As regards the ward managers you think, 
perhaps, that more discretion ought to be exercised in 
the selection of them ?—I think the ward managers 
on both sides are very proper people for the employ- 
ment, and if they were not encouraged by the fact that 
the employment that they had ordered would be paid 
for they would not venture to order it. 

13,537. You do not think there is any want of dis- 
cretion on their part ?—In the heat of an election very 
likely they go beyond discretion, as we all do perhaps 
in election matters. : 

18,538. So many of them have told us that not only 
do they.do not think the employment of messengers 
was excessive, but they should be prepared if an 
election occurred next week, to repeat it. That would 
surely argue a want of discretion ?—I do not give 
eredit to all the evidence I have heard in this court. 

13,539. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think it would 
argue anything else than want of discretion ? —I 
should draw a conclusion from it that they did not 
wish to stem the torrent of corruption. It is fair to 
call things by their right names, and look the thing 
well in the face. 

13,540-41. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose the difficulty, 
when the accounts are brought before the candidate 
after the election is over, and more especially when he 
has been beaten, is for him to say, “ Well, if you did 
“ pay that I won’t pay you ” ?—There is the feeling of 
gentlemen that if expense has been incurred by persons 
in/low circumstances they would feel a difficulty in 
refusing to pay them when they have been incurred on 
their behalf. That feeling would exist, no doubt; 
still if they took the precaution beforehand to warn 
the managers that under no circumstances would they 
pay them, I think they would be fairly excused from a 
dishonourable course. 

13,542. You think that is the course which careful 
candidates ought to take >—Certainly, 

13,543. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think such injunc- 
tions are ever obeyed? ‘Those injunctions are always 
given. The candidate, directly he turns up, says, “ Take 
“ notice I am not going to allow a shilling to be 
“ illegally spent, and I set my face against every form 
“ of corruption.” On every petition the candidate is 
called, and disavows all corruption, and says he gave 
the managers injunctions. The question is whether, 
after all, those injunctions are of any use ?—I do not 
believe, from my experience, in the sincerity of the 
avowal. . 

13,544. Do you think the agent believes in the 
sincerity of the avowal, or is it a matter of course ?— 
It is a matter of form; many candidates purposely 
avoid seeing or inquiring. None so blind as those 
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who won’t see, and none so ignorant as those who 
won’t inquire. 

13,545. It is the old story. It does not seem to 
me that the electioneering tactics have undergone any 
great change. They crop up in various forms; old 
sias crop up in various shapes. We should be very 
much obliged to you if you can point out a sure and 
certain cure ?—I think this exposure will have its 
weight. 

13,546. Do you think you will ever have another 
Royal Commission ?—It is impossible to say; that 
depends upon what takes place between now and the 
time. 

13,547. What do you think is likely to take place ? 
—TI am hopeful, as I was going to say, that after this 
exposure, this new or fresh element of corruption will 
be avoided in future ; and I think candidates and also 
the leaders of the parties will avoid providing the 
funds; and after all you must have the funds. 

13,548. (Mr. Goldney.) You cannot fight without 
money ?—You cannot fight without money, and you 
cannot employ people without money. 

13,549. (Mr. Howard.) It was thought after the 
last Royal Commission, six years ago, that there was an 
end of Norwich corruption ?—The corruption there 
did not assume the same form it has assumed since. 
That I think had its effect in doing away with direct 
bribery or cash bribery. 

13,550. But money was found for these subsequent 
elections ?—Yes, it was. 

13,551. To bribe in another form, if it is bribery at 
all ?>—In the way of lavish expenditure at the election 
which took place immediately after, in 1870 there was 
on the one side a verylavish expenditure. At the 
election of Mr. Huddleston I was appointed, and was 
particularly careful that no illegal expenditure should 
be incurred. 

13,552. What were you appointed, expense agent ? 
—No ; I was going to tell you the position I filled. 
I was asked to be agent; I refused. Mr. Chittock 
was the legal agent, and Mr. Henry Patteson was the 
expense agent, and I was asked by the leaders of the 
party and by Mr. Huddleston more especially to join 
Mr. Utten Browne in looking over the whole of the 
expenses that were incurred, and Mr. Huddleston 
would pay nothing except Mr. Browne and myself 
recommended him to pay it. We performed the duty, 
and as far as I know Mr. Huddleston paid nothing 
except that which we passed, and nothing was passed 
by Mr. Browne or myself but what was legal and I 
believe proper expenditure. 1 believe the proper 
expenses were not above 1,500. or i,600/. as far as my 
memory serves me. 

18,553. You think on the other side there was lavish 
expenditure ‘—No doubt, very considerable. 

13,554. What form did it assume then ?—Proces- 
sions and bands. 

13,555. And carriages —Employment. 

13,556. Employment of a form which was illegal, 
but not to avoid the election ?>—Illegal and reprehen- 
sible, but not corrupt in the sense of avoiding the 
election. 

13,557. (Mr. Goldney.) You say 1,5001. or 1,6000. 
was the amount you passed '—From memory ; | have 
not looked, nor have I any papers, but that was my 
impression. 

13,558. Where are the papers, do you know ?—I 
suppose Mr. Chittock, the agent, has them, or Mr. 
Patteson ; I may say Mr. Browne and | used to meet 
Mr. Patteson and Mr. Chittock from time to time, 
more especially Mr. Patteson, and go over these bills. 

13,559. I suppose claims were made which you 
repudiated ?—Yes. 

18,560. Do you know of your own knowledge, of 
any outside payment. beyond that 1,500/. or 1,600/. ? 
—No, there was a subscription, but that was to supple- 
ment what Mr. Huddleston was willing to pay himself. 

13,561. Do you know in what proportion that was ? 
—lI think the subscription was about 600/. or 7002. ; 
and, I think, Mr. Huddleston agreed to pay 1,2004. 
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13,562. Then there was something over ?— Yes, 
there was. 


18,563. What became of that >—Some of it was lost ° 


in the Crown Bank., There was an account opened 
with the Crown Bank, and unfortunately when it failed 
part of the money was there. -It has been liquidated, 
and they have received dividends from time to time, as 
they have been declared. 

13,564. Do you agree substantially with what was 
said yesterday—that the present constituency of 
Norwich might be well fought for 1,500/. or 1,6002. ? 
ee think that is about the amount, not exceeding 
that. 

13,565. (Mr. Howard.) If you went beyond that 
you would begin to quake about corrupt practices ? 
—I think when you get beyond 1,500/. it is either in 


. the shape of colourable employment of bands and pro- 


cessions, or all that sort of superfluity which the law 
does not recognise. 

13,566. Do you think that bands and processions are 
not the innocent things which have been made out. 
It has been suggested in various inquiries (I am not 


-sure that it has not been suggested in this) that 


although you cannot justify the expenditure, and it is 
very foolish to have such a lot, nevertheless there is 
no corruption about the thing. Do you see the possi- 
bility of there being a good deal of corruption ?—I 
think there is more likely to be corruption in pro- 
cessions, because they lead to the employment of people. 
In bands and processions there is an element of 
influence. 

13,567. It has been suggested here that, true it is 
there was lavish expenditure at the elections, and 
true it is that there was something, for example, 900/. 
or 1,000/. at Tillett’s election, which came to light 
afterwards, nevertheless that only refers to bands and 
processions, and it seems to be rather assumed by such 
persons that although it was a lavish expenditure it 
was not acorrupt one. Surely that does not neces- 
sarily follow ?—No. 

13,568.. Primdé facie, what should you think likely 
to result from the expenditure of 1,000/. upon bands 
and processions ?—'They must be corrupt, for this 
reason, that they are organised processions, and persons 
are employed to go into them. 

13,569. In short, can you conceive such an expendi- 
ture unless it was to promote a corrupt practice ?— 
That is the conclusion I should draw. 

13,570. (Mr. Goldney.) You were talking of 1,500/. 
or 1,600/. us the price, that would include paid 
agency ?—Yes. 

13,571. It did in that case ?—I think it did in- 
clude Mr. Chittock’s fee; Mr. Patteson, of course, 
was not paid. 

13,572. Some of the ward managers ?—Yes; they 
were included in the expenditure. 

13,573. It was all lumped ?—They were not paid 
separately. 

13,574. You think that it is, without paid agency, 
impossible to spend 1,500/. >—My opinion is that the 
ballot (I mean with paid agency of any sort) has not 
necessarily diminished the expense of an election so far 
as I know. 

13,575. It has necessarily diminished the number of 
the committee rooms ?—It has very much increased 
the returning officers’ expenses. Of course that has 
reduced the expenses to a candidate, but upon the 
whole I do not think the Ballot Act has reduced the 
expenses. 

13,576. Do you think that: one committee room to 
each of the 18 divisions and a central one would 
be sufficient—say 20 P—I think one in each ward, if 
that is necessary ; I am not quite clear about that 
under the present system. 

13,577. Of course you would have a general central 
room ?—A central committee room, nine altogether. 
The third ward and seventh ward are very extensive, 
and the seventh ward, I believe, extends two or three 
miles from one end to the other. Probably you would 
want two in the seventh ward, and three in the third 
ward, two in North Heigham and one in the South. 
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13,578. ‘That would’ ‘make’ a ‘dozen “altogether ?— 
, About that. 

13,579. You think that would be quite enough ?— 
Yes ; and I think they should not be at public-houses, 

13,580. Do you think there would be any difficulty 
in getting committee rooms at other houses ?—Not the 
slightest. -_ In a large place like Norwich there are 
always unoccupied houses that persons are willing to 
let two or three rooms in for a consideration. 

13,581. Have you known the employment of sham 
committee rooms as an electioneering trick at previous 
elections ?—Sham committee rooms. 

13,5382. Well, nominal committee rooms ?—I have 
known of committee rooms being engaged that it is 
quite impossible to think those who engaged them 
thought necessary or really wanted. 

13,583. Do you think anything like 45 committee 
rooms, for one party,is defensible?—They are not 
defensible ; quite unnecessary. 

13,584. And can only be engaged for one purpose ? 
—They must have been engaged for some object or 
other, either to assemble voters, and to influence the 
voters when they were there, or for influencing the 
men who kept the houses. There must have been 
some object of that kind; there could have been: no 
need of that number. | 

13,585, (Mr. Howard.) The man who keeps the 
house influences the voter ?— Yes, influences the voter. 
Of course, if you succeed in influencing the landlord 
of the public-house, he has a certain influence with all 
his customers, and the object is attained by that. The 
publicans are an influential body, no doubt. 

13,586, Assume it to be true, that, there were 45 
committee rooms, as was stated, yesterday in that 

‘witness-box. Have you the least doubt in the world 
what it was intended to effect ?—I have not. 

13,587. Not the least >—Nor anybody who knows 
anything about elections, and who wishes to give an 
honest opinion, could think otherwise. It could only 
have one object. 

13,588. Do you not think it is a very powerful 
form of corruption, the extensive employment of 
public-houses, with a great radius of influence around 
each house between landlord and customers, and the 
extensive colourable employment of ‘messengers. for 
general purposes. Is it nota tremendous form of cor- 
rupt employment all through the election ?-—Yes. 

18,589. Anda powerful one?—No doubt ; but I 
do not think there has been any advantage accrued 
from it, not so far as the 1874 and_ 1875 elections are 
concerned. f 

13,590. Advantage to whom ?—To the candidates. 

13,591. Why ?—Because it has been-done on both 
aides. 

18,592. Quite so ?—Therefore, both parties would 
have been quite as well saving their. money. 

13,593. I put that test in the early days of this Com- 
mission. It seems to’ leave it at a dead level, They 
had not any advantage if they both practised it with 
equal numbers. We cannot bring them to any agree- 
ment about who began it. The Liberals say the 
Conservatives began it, and the Conseryatives say the 
Liberals. began it. T know you are a Conservative, 
but I am sure you will tell me what you think. What 
do you think ?-—-Who began it ? 

13,594. Yes, in 1875 re all I have been able 
to ascertain I think it was begun on the Monday by 
the Liberals. 

13,595. In what ward or wards, do you think ?—I 
think it was begun in the seventh ward. Iam speaking 
not of my own knowledge, only from what I have 
heard, and my information may, possibly not be 
correct. 

13,596. Or it may be ?—I believe it is. 
Conservatives followed at once. 

13,597. (Mr. Goldney.) Willingly nee He very 
unwillingly, They would know that it would be 
hopeless to fight on with the large employment of the 
lower order of voters on the other side, and not to 
follow suit. ' 


Ji think the 
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18,598. (Mr. Howard.) Y am reminded that the 
Liberals say it was begun in the seventh ward: by 
Mr. Charles Clarke; you do not think so from what 
you know ?—I know very little of Mr. Clarke, and I 
do not know as to what part he took in the bledtita 
at all. As TI said before, I was not in the election 
from the Monday to the election day, being ill ‘in 
bed. 

13,599. What .do you think about the future in 
Norwich ; do you think without an alteration of the 
law you are likely to have a well-conducted election ? 
—I do not despair of that if the sinews of war are not 
here. I think it rests with the candidates and leaders 
on both sides. If they are honest in their intentions, 
and do not supply the sinews ot war, the élections in 
Norwich can be conducted as most of the elections 
throughout the country. 

13,600. What about the sinews of war; how are 
you going to prevent the sinews of war being found ? 
—We must agree amongst ourselves not to subscribe, 
and the candidate must take care not to ‘Spend more 
than necessary for.a legal election. 

13,601. If you happen to get a dandiiae who will 
jump over the traces, then you are in for it again ?— 
There are plenty in Norwich who-will take the bait. 
I have no doubt from my experience of the Norwich 
constituency since 1867, that 5s: turned 2,000. 

13,602. Five shillings a head?5s.-a ‘heads I 
believe the great bulk of the lower order of the con- 
stituency did not care whether the Liberals were in 
or the Conservatives. At the same time I know a 
great many men as pure as can be, who would spurn 
a bribe ; as pure as any gentlemen in this court. 

13,603. What would be the fate of an independent 
candidate who tried hard to'win by a lavish expendi- 
ture of money, who came down suddently and disturbed 
the honourable agreement between these parties ; would 
he get in ?—Of course he would, if he ise ay money 
and “the other side did not. 

18,604. I put that question to some goutlemen this 
morning, and also yesterday, ant they thought he would 
not ?—What do you mean by: independent candidate ? 

13,605. A man comes dowh with a long purse; and 
resolves, as a means of success, to buy up the corruptible 
section ?—He would necessarily declare his political 
opinions, and then whichever ‘side his political opinions 
were the Liberals or Conservatives of Norwich (I 
mean the pure, the incorrupt) would vote for’ him, 
and, combined with those he Cone ier it would carry 
him in, 

13,606. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you’ know of any 
agreement which would keep such a man’ ont, keep 
him away from contesting the place?—That depends 
very much upon what the agreement was. If a 
sufficient number on both sides had agreed to fight an 
election on ‘strictly pure grounds, and to rely upon 
nobody but themselves to expend money, of course as 
éentlemen, they would feel bound by it.) © ~ 

13,607. (Mr. Howard.) It is' not) very pleasant to 
suggest that gentlemen will not) be bound, but do you 
think that these election agreements are’ ever kept. 
Gentlemen may, over the table, take each other’s word 
for anything and everything... The question is whether 
such a bargain as that would be really kept and honour- 
ably observed ‘when the temptation of an» election 
came ?—I do not think those who were not'parties to 
the, agreement would feel, themselves bound by it, 
because the leaders of the party had staked out a 

certain course.’ If they saw a chance of an indepen- 
dent candidate coming forward they would feel quatte 
at liberty to lend their aid to’ him. 

13,608, Take this case ; the bargain. raipllie Hope 
ably observed by the parties until the election comes, 
and the ward managers make that sort of contract. 
The party feeling grows,,and both sides want to win. 
Do you think that the ward agents or other managers 
would observe the contract, or would they jump over 
the traces and then ask the candidate afterwards to 
pay ‘the money and rely upon his feeling as a gentle- 
man not to refuse ?—If the ward manPecr were em- 
ployed by the independent candidate ? 
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13,609. I will put it that the representatives of 
both parties agreed, that, the election, should be ¢on-, 
ducted on both sides honourably, and, so far as, they 
know, they keep to that. . The election, comes and. the 
ward managers and other agents are appointed, and 
without the knowledge of the, leaders: of the) party 
these men, indulge in: corrupt practices for the sake, of 
winning ; they are determined: to win, and then they. 
resort to the messenger trick. or any other trick you 
like ?-—They. could not do that without, the maqneys 
the sinews of war. 

13, 610. The case I. suppose is this : ‘they do eon 
to it, "they. haye a certain amount of money at their 
command, but, the candidate and. his principal. sup- 
porters. areentirely »ignorant, of their. employing 
messengers for an improper purpose. After the elec- 
tion is over, and they want the money used for,‘ this 
improper, purpose, they say, “ We are very sorry, we 
“did not intend to do anything wrong, but we hope 
“ you will not refuse to pay these poor people for 
‘* their services” ?—-Do you mean that they do it on 
the chance of being paid ? 

13,611. Yes?—That would be to a very limited 
extent; a very slight extent indeed, certainly with the 
ward managers ; they are not: generally persons of such 
means as would enable them to do that. 

13,612. Take Mr. Tillett’s election... There was in 
round numbers-1,000/. discovered afterwards. 

13,613. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1874 ?—Yes. 

13,6140 (Mr. Howard.) That ‘is said to have: been 
expended’ on bands’ and ‘processions ? ——- All those 
expenses* were ‘incurred ‘with ‘the sanction of some 
person in‘authority; there is no doubt'about that, an 
outside head man. 

13,615. For’ a’ corrupt purpose ?—Yes, in that 
sense.’ 

13, 616: It is pentitery repudiated ?—He might sup- 
pose that bands and processions were not corrupt. 

13,617. Do ‘you believe he did ?—I believe that a 
great many’ people would conscientiously say that that 
would not be a ‘edrrupt practice. 

13,618, I quite understand that a great many poor 
people might ?—And the better class, many of them 
active partisans, « ediicated people. 

13,619. Mr. Goldnéy.) You say you do not see 
any harm in it?—They would not have thought it 
corrupt. “They would be aware that it was illegal, 
but I think most of them would not have looked upon 
it in the sense of being corrupt. 

13,620. (Mr. Howard.) Who — the agents ?—No, 
the heads'of the outside element ? 

13,621. That is more intelligible to my mind ; what 
do you say” about. the agent 2 Tt would depend very 
much upon the ‘extent, to which he authorised it. 

13,622. Do you. think anyone during the election of 
1874 could have. dreamt that the expenditure was law- 
ful Agents, have different opinions as to what might 
‘be necessary in the way of messengers, You have had 
a deal of evidence as to difference of opinion. I have 
told you, I think, 300 messengers on each side is quite 
sufficient properly to conduct all, that is necessary in 
the election, but. another gentleman equally experienced 
with myself might have a different opinion. 

13,623. If the parties are right about the amount, of 
assistance which was wanted for the last election, you 
must be very, very wrong ?—I can only say I am as- 
tonished about, the evidence Ihave heard. ,.., 

13,624. If that is the case, all your experience in 
electioneering matters, and personal intelligence, seems 
to have been entirely wasted ?—Iam bound to tell you 
what I. believe. when I come into this box. 

13,625. If they are right, you are egregiously in error, 
notwithstanding all your ‘experience ?—I have, been 
astonished with the evidence before you with.-regard:to 
the employment of messengers. I did not think any 
man with the least experience could venture fo, tell you 
such a story. 

13,626. They have come by the round. di They 
have declared before uson theiroaths that. if'an clec- 
tion came to-morrow, they would: repeat/it ?—D think 
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they have only given that. evidence to cover their own 
sins, 

13,627. When the Commissioners are sitting here, 
it is a somewhat startling thing to find gentlemen com- 
ing, forward and. declaring first that. it was quite right, 
and then, secondly, , that they would repeat. it ?—I 
cannot explain it. 

13,628. We haye had a great many, vertainly, on 
the other hand, who, have confessed. their sins and 
sought a sort of absolution 2—I do not see how they 
get away from that. 

13,629. Others do not confess ?—They confess. a 
great deal, but. I like to judgemen by their actions 
rather than by their confessions. 

13,680. They are fellow townsmen of your own, and 
upon their oaths have declared that, speaking generally, 
there was not a handful of men out of the number un- 
necessary, and that they would repeat the same thing 
if an election came to-morrow ?—It is painful to know 
that they said it. 

13,631. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) 1 observe that you have 
taken care not to be an agent of the Conservative party 
on many occasions when you might have been appointed 
agent ?—I believe for the last areat many years I have 
always been asked to be agent. I have'never accepted 
the appointment except upon one occasion, and then I 
was not paid. 

13,632. When was that p—In 1859, 

13,633. So long ago as that >—Yes. 

13,634. Then you were not paid. Did you take 
sufficient notice of the proceedings in 1874 on the part 
of the Conservatives to expect that the employment of 
so many messengers was a sort of corruption ?—I 
thought it was so far as I could judge. As I told you, 
I took no part in the election. There was a lavish 
expenditure on both sides. 

13,636. Did you expect corruption to. result from 
it?—Just in the sense which I have explained. 

13,637. Was it the fear of being involved in matters 
of that kind which made you refuse being’ employed 
as agent in 1875 ?—No ; not at all. I am not a timid 
politician ; nothing of the kind influenced me. It 
was simply a matter of personal feeling. I did not 
care to involve myself in the responsibility and trouble 
of the conduct of the election, and my business engage- 
ments prevented my doing justice to the cause. 

13,638. We know from other gentlemen that you are 
an ardent politician ?—I have been a politician all my 
life. 

13,639. You have subscribed large sums of money 
for the Conservative party ?—I do “not, know about 
“Jarge.” I have generally subscribed when there has 
been a subscription for an object. 

13,640. Fifty, 70, or 100 guineas, as the case may 
be ?—Never three figures. 

18,641. Never more than 50 guineas ?—Never more 
than 50 guineas. 

13, 642. You have subscribed 50 guineas on many 
occasions ?— Yes, on many occasions I have sub- 
scribed. 

18,643. What did you think that money was going 
to be employed for ’—For the general expenses of the 
election. Take 1870 for instance, I attended several 
meetings when we were in negociation with Mr. Hud- 
dleston to come forward. _He made a great point of 
not spending more than 1,000/.; he was ultimately 
induced to spend 1,300/. It was thought then by my- 
self and others acquainted with the elections that the 


election could not be successfully fought for that* 


sum, therefore we promised to supplement what was 
necessary. 

13,644.; How much. did you raise ?—I think 6000. 
or 7001. Iwas not the treasurer, but.J think that is 


. abont the amount. 


13,645., How much did you subscribe ?+252, to the 
election and 25/. tothe petition against Mr..Tillett’s 
return. 

(18,646. Was there a large’sum a money subscr i 
in 1870 forisbands and» banners ‘and things: of that 


»kind:?—+On the Conservative side? owow > pel 
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13,647. Yes ?—There were some 2004. or 300/. I 


' think. 


13,648. For bands, banners, and processions ?—For 
bands, banners, colours, and processions. 

13,649. Was not that sum of money paid out of the 
subscription of the Conservative party ?—No doubt it 
was. I think it was. 

13,650. Mr. Huddleston’s subscription of 1,3004. 
went to another portion of the expenses ?— It went to 
the legal expenses, of course. 

18,651. In 1871 did you take an active part in the 
election ?—No ; that was a sham fight. I spoke very 
much against the contest entirely, but I was over- 
ruled. 

13,652. Sir Charles Legard was an unsatisfactory 
candidate ?—I will not say that, but I thought Mr. 
Colman was a powerful opponent. I will not say 
he was unsatisfactory. J do think he was a man 
entirely unknown locally, and entirely unknown by 
reputation. As a politician he would have no chance 
against Mr. Colman. I said I thought the election 
would probably result in a majority of 1,000 against 
him, and I thought that that would have a bad influence 
so far as our prospects in the future were concerned. 
I thought we had better stand upon the small majority 
that Mr. Huddleston was defeated by. Therefore I 
advocated at Sir Samuel Bignold’s house that there 
should not be any contest, but I was overpowered by 
the majority. 

18,658. You did not subscribe >—Yes; I did sub- 
scribe 10/. myself, notwithstanding my feeling about 
it. Isaid I would acquiesce if the majority of the 
party decided that there should be a contest, and I 
would still lend my hand. 

13,654. I understood from one of the witnesses 
called that there was no subscription ?—That is not 
true. 

13,655. How much was subscribed ?—I cannot tell 
you. 

13,656. About how much ?—I don’t know at all; I 
never heard. I gave 10/. myself. I never heard what 
the subscription was. I was not pleased at the contest, 
therefore I took very little part in it. I thought 
politically speaking it was a mistake. 

13,657. One witness put it that the Conservative 
party refused to subscribe to his expenses, therefore 
the whole of his expenditure had to be borne by him- 
self, and that therefore the contest was a pure one f— 
I think it was a pure contest quite on both sides ; on 
Mr.* Colman’s side, and Sir Charles Legard’s side, so 
far as I know. : 

13,658. Do you remember anybody else subscribing 
to Sir Charles Legard’s expenses ?—Yes, there were 
several gentlemen in the room who subscribed. It 
was on a Saturday afternoon ; Sir Samuel Bignold of 
course did, and Mr. Patteson did. 

13,659. How much altogether ?—I cannot tell you. 
I can only tell you what took place in the room; I 
never saw the list, and never heard the amount that 
was subscribed. 

13,660. Now the next election would be that of 
1874 ?—The next election was 1874. 

18,661. Was there a subscription then raised ?— 
No. 

13,662. How was that?—Sir Henry Stracey and 
Mr. Huddleston agreed to pay their own expenses 
without limit. 

18,663. Did not the Conservative party raise any 
money ?—I think I may say no; I was not asked to 
subscribe, and I feel sure if there had been a subscription 
I should have been asked. 

13,664. You were not engaged as agent; you had 
opportunities of seeing the processions and banners and 
all the proceedings >—Oh yes ; I saw them. 

13,665. And I think you have told us that no one 
acquainted with electioneering matters could have 
supposed that those processions could have taken place 
except by way of corrupt expenditure ?—I must say 
as I said before, corrupt in the sense that I explained 
in the early part of my evidence. I mean in this way, 
that there were lots of people who joined in that 
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procession that were paid for the purpose of joining 
in it, they might be voters, and were voters in fact. 
and a good many not voters. Many were allied to 
voters, and therefore it had a corrupt influence in that 
way. 
13,666. It is nearly as corrupt.in influence as the 
employment of messengers ?—I think it is very much 
in the same-category except that they were not un- 
necessary in the processions; they all give éclat to 
the procession. If they wish to have a splendid 
procession, they must pay people. Public organised 
processions called together, gather with the usual 
people of the streets. They were sent from the different 
works to assemble at a certain rendezvous. 

13,667. The processions were organised on both 
sides ?—I should say so. 

13,668. Can you give the Commissioners any idea 
of what was the length of those processions ?—TI did 
not look at them with that object. The Liberals rather 
beat us I was sorry to see in the imposing appearance 
that they made, both in carriages, banners, and 
length of processions; but as to giving you any 
is of the length, I should not like to pretend to 

0 SO. 

13,669. (Mr. Howard.) Were there outriders on 
the Liberal horses ?—Yes, there were! six or eight 
servants—I was going to say, outriders. 

13,670. Any by the Conservatives ?—None by the 
Conservatives. 

13,671. It was so stated yesterday ?—Yes; six or 
eight in blue coats, white breeches, and top boots. 

13,672. It must have been an imposing spectacle ? 
—They were both before and behind the carriage. 

13,673. How many horses in the carriage ?—Four. 

13,674. That was the Liberal equipage P—Yes. 

13,675. What was the Conservative equipage >— 
Four horses, postilions, decked with orange and purple, 
and silk jackets. 

13,676. But no outriders ?—But no outriders. 

13,677. (Mr. M’ Mahon.) At the 1875 election was 
the séme course pursued by both parties ?—Yes, so far 
as the carriages were concerned. They appeared in 
the streets in the same way, the candidates did. 
Mr. Tillett appeared with his carriage and four and out- 
gets ; Col. Wilkinson appeared with his carriage and 

our. 

13,678. Were there fireworks ?—I never heard of 
any ; there were torches I believe. I saw nothing of 
the election from the Monday until after the election 
was over. I remember I was ill at the time. 

13,679. Were there not a great many lights burnt 
in the procession by night ?—Yes, when. the proces- 
sions took place, and they were, I believe, pretty well 
every night more or less. There was a great demon- 
stration on the Wednesday night before the election 
on the Liberaliside, and the great demonstration on the 
Conservative side was on the Monday. 

‘18,680. (Mr. Howard.) More like old days >—Yes. 

13,681. You did not chair the candidates ?—No, 
there has been no chairing, I think, since 18387. I am 
not sure that there was then ; yes, there was in 1887, 
Douro and Scarlett after the great contest I have 
spoken off. They were chaired the following day. 

13,682. The election of Douro and Scarlett was 
1835 ?—July 1837. 

13,683. That was young Scarlett?—-The second 
Lord Abinger, son of the judge. 

13,684, He was the son of the judge who was 
elected P—Yes, his father was elected as Sir James 
Scarlett in December 18382, and then he was made 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the early part 
of 1835. Then there was an election in 1835, when 
the Hon. Robert Campbell Scarlett came forward with 
the present Lord Mansfield. He sat in one Parliament 
for Norwich. 

13,685. You have had a good deal of legal element 
in your candidature here from time to time ?—Yes. 

13,686. You had a couple of them then ?—Lord 
Mansfield was not. o 

13,687. He descended from a well-known family ? 
—Yes, he was not a lawyer. 
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13,688. He had some of the blood left in him?— there a very great expenditure in processions and . Mr. E. C. 
Yes, I think the best candidate we ever had. banners and things of that kind?— The accounts Bailey. 


13,689. Mr. Tillett belongs to the legal profession ? 
—Yes. 

13,690. And, I need not say, the present Mr. Baron 
Huddleston ?—Yes. 

13,691. Mr. Warner was at the bar ?—Not prac- 
tising. 

13,692. Col. Wilkinson, of the volunteers, is himself 
a barrister-at-law. You seem to be rather fond of the 
lawyers here P—They cannot do much better. 

13,698. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At the 1875 election was 


themselves, I think, show as to the mcssengers; and 
the evidence you have had before you so far as I have 
seen it has developed that there was a very large 
expenditure for bands and processions, 

13,694. And nobody acquainted with elections could 
have supposed that that could have been done with 
any but one object ?—That is my opinion. 

(Mr. Howard.) We may release you now, and 
we express our obligations to you for your valuable 
evidence. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


Mr. Jonn Opprxn Howarp TAyLor sworn and examined. 


13,695-6. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a solicitor ?—-1 
am by profession. 

13,697. Do you practise in Norwich ?—I do. 

13,698. Have you been in Norwich all your life >— 
I was born in the city in the year 1837. 

13,699. And lived here since ?—I have lived here 
with some interruptions of residence owing to my 
father having property elsewhere. 

18,700. How long have you been in practice P—I 
was admitted, I think, in the year 1860. 

13,701. What are you in politics, a Liberal ?>—In 
politics I stand absolutely independent of all. party, 
whether Liberal, Conservative, or Radical. 

13,702. You ‘have never allied yourself to either 
party ?—I could not say I ever did, because I was the 
son of a father who took a very active interest in 
Liberals; I was also by descent a Liberal on both 
sides, but in consequence chiefly of my own study and 
reflection, and especially in the action taken by both 
parties on the question of reform, I found it necessary 
so far as I myself was concerned to stand aloof from 

arty. 

13,708. You are essentially no party man ?>—At the 
present time, being my own master, I say I hold myself 
absolutely independent from all party ties whatever. 

13,704. I suppose you have felt an interest in the 
Norwich elections, notwithstanding ?—I view them I 
may say with a certain amount of interest ; I do not 
consider political feeling. 

13,705. Notwithstanding your neutrality, have you 
in fact assisted either party in the elections of 
Norwich ?—I have not been in any way connected 
with any party in Norwich since at all events the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 

13,706. Have you given your influence ?—I believe 
my influence has not been given in any way except by 
my pen. 

13,707. In what direction by your pen ? — That 
would be the nearest approach to what we call the old 
Conservative Whigs ; that is the nearest approach to 
my own views. 

13,708. Which do you think you are nearest to ? 

I should say 1 stand so nearly between the two that it it 

is perfectly impossible for me to decide. I see good 

on both sides, and I am bound to say I see also evil. 

I am not neutral, but I have very strong feelings 
nyself. 

13,709. Did you give ‘the influence of your pen to 
either party here at any of the last elections, from 
1870 down ?—At the last election, when Mr. Tillett 
came forward, and Col. Wilkinson, it was mentioned 
to me, and pressed upon meas a matter of duty, to 
express my opinion with regard te Mr. Tillett’s candi- 
dature. I was very reluctant to do so because of 
having lost my father in the preceding year, and being 
exceedingly pressed with business, and also not being 
at all well. However, I was very reluctant to do so, 
but it was pressed upon me as a matter of duty, and I 
accordingly did write to the “Norwich Mercury ” 
three letters signed by “A Citizen,” and they were 
well known to come from my pen. 

_ 18,710. Iam so ignorant of the Norwich papers 
that perhaps you will tell me whether the “ Norwich 
Mercury ” is Conservative or Liberal >—The Norwich 


Mercury is a Liberal paper of the more Conservative 
type of Liberalism. 

13,711. A sort of Liberal-Conservative ? — No, 
Liberal ; more of the Whig type of Liberalism. It is 
not a Conservative paper-at all; it is a Liberal paper, 
but it would be the more Conservative of the two 
sections of the Liberals. 

13 712. I may assume as a logical consequence that 
the letters you sent to the paper were of a Conserva- 
tive-Liberal sort ?—They were expressed as the opinion 
of an independent man, without compromising the 
editor to assent to or dissent from them. 

13,713. What would you designate the sentiments ? 
Had they more of the Conservative hue ?—TI should 
think they would be decidedly Conservative, because I 
expressed*my opinion as to Mr. Tillett’s fitness for the 
post he sought, and I came to an adverse opinion in 
regard to his fitness. I said although I did not agree 
with Col. Wilkinson’s politics I should vote for him on 
the strength of the reasons given in the letters. 

13,714. I would rather not refer to them, but, so far 
as they were political, tell me briefly what they were ? 
J considered that for many reasons which I do not wish 
to explain Mr. Tillett was not the proper person to 
represent the city of Norwich. 

13,715. Do not enlarge upon that.—I will not. 

13,716. From what political view ?—I would rather 
let the letters speak for themselves. 

13,717. Have you them ?—If I can get a copy I will 
supply the Commissioners with them. 

13,718. We are to look upon you as a bird of no 
political plumage ?—Certainly not. I am absolutely 
neutral, so far as that is an association with any 
political party. I absolutely decline to associate 
myself with any party. 

13,719. Your evidence will be valuable for that 
reason, probably. You did vote in the elections of 
1874 and 1875 ?—At the 1875 election I voted, and I 
am not certain but I think I voted in 1874. 

13,720. Did you take any interest in the previous 
elections, 1870 and 1871? In 1870 Mr. Tillett opposed 
Mr. Huddleston, and in 1871 Mr. Colman opposed 
Sir Charles Legard ?—My impression is that I did not 
do anything at all, at either, in any form or shape. 

13,721. You kept your eyes open, as I have no 
doubt you always do. Was it well conducted in 1870, 
Tillett and Huddleston ?—Well, as to Tillett and 
Huddleston’s, I should say (I am always occupied in 
my profession, | am not a very good judge) it was a 
tolerably fair election. 

13,722. Not impure ?—Yes. 

13,723. It did not strike you there was any bribery ? 
—I should not pledge myself that there was nothing 
extraordinary. 

13,724. If you had not the means, or did not form 
any opinion, { will not press you further upon that. 
We have had it stated before us that there was a good 
deal of impropriety at the election in 1870. We want 
to know something about that ?—You are speaking of 
Tillett and Huddleston in 1870? 

13,725. Yes ?—I think there was at that election, so 
far as my recollection serves me, a good many bands 
about, and there were some processions, and I think 
there were also some outriders to carriages. 
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13,726. In 1870?—I think so; outriders to the 
Liberal carriages, and I think colours displayed by the 
Conservatives, so far as I can recollect. I did not 
pay any special attention to it. 

18,727. Was.it practised to any great extent aay 
hope ‘the Commissioners will see how reluctantly 

13,728. No doubt your friends will remember that ? 
<I) unfor tunately. look to the ,interests, of both. I 
think there has been a growing disimprovement, if I 
may use the expression, in the Norwich constituency 
from the time of the passing of the Reform Bill. until 
the year 1874. 

13,729. Which Reform Bill ?—I mean the ms 
duction of alarge number upon the constituency ; 
thought it was a mistake. 


13,730. In 1867 ?—In: 1867... I thought that was,a _ 


mistake. I was of opinion before that Act passed, by 
the knowledge I had of the constituency derived from 
my father being a political man, that the passing, of 
that measure which franchised a lower class which 
was itself venal. would be injurious to, the general 
interests of society. 

13,731. Have your subsequent experiences | con- 
firmed that ?—I think they have. 

13,732. In short, do you attribute, very much, the 
corruption which is said to be fouud in the city to 
that fact 2—I am bound to say that I do. I think the 
much-abused expression of Mr. Lowe as to where 
venality was to be found was a just and true expres- 
sion, even paiepeee expressed in too formidable a 
shape. 

13,733. However, we must take things as we find 
them ?LThere is a law. JI have canvassed’ the third 
ward ‘on various occasions, when I was either a clerk 
te my father, or if not his partner, and I was parti- 
eularly struck with the fact that so many persons 
during that canvass were not definite as to the answer 
which they would give to the inquiry for what person 
they would vote. 

13,734. When was that ?—I canvassed’ the! ward, I 
think; in 1860 for Warner’ or Russell, | or either 
1865. 

13,735. (Mr. Goldney.) Which ward ?—The third 
ward.’ T'was born in the third ward: 

13,736. (Mr. Howard.) When the register was 
8,000 or’ 6,000 ?>—When the register was 5,000. or 
6,000. I was particularly struck that the people in 
the lower parts of Heigham especially, in going from 


house to house, were unable to form any conclusion as ~ 


to the person for whom they would vote. I came to 
a certain conclusion upon that subject. 

13,737. What did you conclude ?-—I concluded that 
they were open to influence of an indirect character. 


13,738. That was your belief ?—That was my 


13,739. You did not think it was something more 


“ innocent than that, namely, that they wanted to see 


the candidates to judge for themselves ?—L went 
round on that occasion from house to house canvassing, 
T think with Sir William Russell): I think«l' went 
through a very considerable portion of the ward: with 
Mr. Warner, and also a great portion with Mr. War- 
ner’s brother. I think I might say I walked the 


- ward throughout, until I could not stand; I was 


obliged to lie down to eat my meals. 

13,740. In the third ward ?—-In the third ward gomg 
from house to house in that way. I am bound to say 
I came to the conclusion so unfavourable to that class 
of elector that if there’ were ‘a more illiterate class 
below them it would be a great advantage to the city 
of Norwich. 

13,741. I think we have got at the key ‘of your 
theory why the city is to a large extent open to corrupt 
influences ?-The key, I shine] is the introduction of a 
class more open from its poverty and from its sur- 
roundings to ‘a corrupt influence ‘than the class enon 
has previously formed that constituency. 

13,742. You are not able to say whether, or not, i in 
your Own opinion thé election in 1870, between 
Tillett and’ Huddleston, was impure Pua Welly in vcon- 
sequence of the introduction of'so‘large a body: of the 
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illiterate, contrary to my own feeling of what was 
good for the interest of the city, I must say I took 
much, less interest in political matters than, I did 
before. 

13,743. We shall find your interest grows as it goes 
on?—If you please. 

13,744. Take 1870 and 18711871, February, be- 
tween Mr. Colman and Sir Charles Legard. Do you 
recollect that ?—I recollect that ; but I do not, think I 
took any part in any way; probably .1 voted for 
Mr. Colman... I,should vote certainly tor him in pre- 
ference to the other, candidate. 

13,745. Did you write to the papers >No, I am 


sure, 


13,746. You took no part ?—I took no part, except 
in the shape of giving my simple vote, and I am not 
sure I did that. 

13,747. Was that election, inyour judgment, honour- 
ably conducted ?—I should say that was so entirely one 
way by reason of the popularity:of Mr. Colman, his 
influence in the city, and the sort of cloud that hung 
around the Conservative candidate, although I believe 
he is a perfect gentleman from information I haye re- 
ceived, that’ there was no necessity,on the part of the 
Liberal party at that time to use any creat influence 
whatever. 

13,748. Am I to infer that the only reason’ win they 
were pure was because it was not necessary to be im- 
pure ?—I should say that the desire to be ne 
grows from the necessity of the case. 

13,749. If Sir Charles Legard had been a £6HRAdble 
opponent you would not have\ been surprised to’ find 
some corruption at that ‘election'?—If there had» been 
an equal balance of purpose, an ‘equal popularity, and 
no great political question at stake, 1 certainly should 
not have been surprised to find anything at that 
election. 

13,750. As I presume you did find in 1874 ?—1874, I 
think, was an election which I took no part in beyond 
exercising my simple suffrage. 

13, 751. And exercising, no doubt, a good deal of 
observation. It. was interesting pad i, ech did 
exercise some observation. 

13,752. One would like to have the benefit of it. 
Birst of all you remember the Célman’and Tillett, and 
Huddleston and Stracey, election. We have heard of 
the outriders, carriages, bands, torchlight processions, 
and soon. Now tell us what you think of that elec- 
tion ?—Judging as a mere outsider, and simply by 
having had some experience in polities through my 
father, and having been connected with many county 
elections myself, T should say in all probability that 
was one of the most corrupt elections that — has 
ever known. 

18,753. (Mr. Goldney.) 1874 ?—1874. 

13,754. (Mr. seine The most corrupt “elee- 
tion Norwich ever knew ?—I should think it is one 
of the most; I do not say it is the most. 1 draw a 
great distinction between those words. 

13,755. (Mr. Howard.) Why, in your judgment, 
was it so corrupt ?—Because J saw, and could not shut 
my eyes to the sight, that there were processions, there 
were bands, there were roughs, there was a display of 
party colours, there was an exaggerated amount of 
printing, there was the ridiculous amount of bill- 
posting, and every post was fought with ‘the ae 
vigour and energ ey that each side could command. 

13,756. You think out of all proportion to the neces- 
sity of the case ?—I do not say out of proportion to the 
object they had in view ; out of propor wow to ie 
necessity of the case, I say. 

13,757. 1 abstain from the ‘use of the’ ar 
“ out of all proportion to the necessity of the case ”?— 
Out of all proportion to the necessity of the case ; as 
the object of both sides ought to be to fight with stich 
weapons. as they had given them by the ‘Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

13,758.,Amongst other things you recognised this 
extensive: colorable employment ?>—J was not person- 
ally aware at that time of any color able employment. 
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*693;759. You saw a great deal of it ?—I saw a great 
deal Of it.” As Mr. Bailey had told you (and he isa 
practical man, T: Know )’ when I seé a certain thing 
know what the result of the thing may be. 

13,760. What certain thing did you'see that gave 
the result ?If I see a hand I'know that that has 
to be'paid for ; if IT see'a number of roughs I know 
that they’ iiust ‘be’ paid’; if T see committed rooms, 
excitement and béér (which is probable if they are 
held at public houses), I know of’ course what it will 
and must necessarily result in, in a city like this. 

13,761. Do you believe that they were intended to 
have that result ?>—Of course it is very painful to me 
to have to ‘fit in 1 se haa upon my fellow citizens 

m If you ask I could but sup- 
pose. 
18,762. You did suppose ?—I did. 

13 763. You must answer every question we put to 
you, ‘and leave the result.’ You do not do it very 
willingly ; you cannot help yourself. Your “fellow 
townsmen will understand that ?--I would have paid 
a large sum of money not to have entered this witness 
box. 

13,764. Your fellow towsmen will bear that in 

mind. Have you any doubt that the 1874 election 
was a corrupt election from that point of view >—My 
impression is ‘that it was a very corrupt election. 
18,765. On both sides P—On both sides. 
10,766. Do you distinguish between the two sides 
in favour of ‘one ?—I' should say at that time there 
was such a balance of the number of parties in Nor- 
wich that both parties would make the utmost exer- 
tion. 

18,767. And did ?— What produced the greatest 
impression upon my mind was this. I went, I think, 
into the Norwich market place at the’ time of the 
declaration of the numbers, and I saw a display of 
colours at nearly every house, or certainly at all the 
principal houses in Norwich market place, and it was 
also filled with men of all parties. I must say I saw 
with shame and sorrow, and not unmingled with a 
certain amount of disgust, that many of the most in- 
telligent, of the most wealthy, and respectable men 
in the city of Norwich were carried away on that 
occasion with an absolute frantic exhibition of excite- 
ment. They were quite frantic. 

13,768. What made them frantic; the bands, torch- 
light processions, and outriders 2_The spirit ot party 
which 4 is, as it -were, a resident demon in the city of 
Norwich. I use those words advisedly, if I\ may use 
them here. I say it was a resident demon which had 
done its worst upon the constituency at ‘the election 
in 1874qtEhes party feeling was worked’ up to, its 
highest ébullition. 

13,769. What do you think worked it up’ chiefly t 2 
I should say the desire to win the election. 

13,770. There is a powerful influence in society all 
over the world. Do you think money had to do with 
it ?—There i is no power except love which is so great 
as money. _ 

13,771. What do you think love had to do with the 
work of the election ?—I should ‘say money was’ the 
stimulating influence upon which his power depended. 
a 772. It has been said by a high authority to be 
the ‘root of all evil. Do you think it is the root of all 
evil in Norwich elections ?—I do not think it is; I 
think it is the nutriment on which the evil lives. 

"13,778. Do you think itis supplied bountifully at 
élection times ?—I should think it flows in accordance 
with the importance of the candidates. 

‘13,774. Where is the source of the stream ?—Partly, 
at apprehend, from candidates who are apostolic, by 
which I mean those Who ask no questions ‘for con- 
science sake, and partly from the outside subscriptions 
of strong partisans of the cause. 

_ 18,775. ‘For our convenience, Can you put your 
Hilser on an apostolic candidate?—I could, but a! 
would rather not. 

A3,776. £ recognise the delicacy of your position, 
and i will press you as Jittle as I can properly, Has 
an apostolic candidate, or have apostolic candidates, 
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appeared in the elections in Norwich from 1870 down 
to 1875 ?—I should say decidedly they have. 

13,777. ‘They have ?——I think they acted upon the 
maxim “* Where ‘ignorance \is bliss it folly! to be 
wise.’ 

13,778. Do you think if they had adios to be wise 
that they might have obviated a great ‘deal of ‘the 
mischief ?-I think if they had chosen to be wise they 
would have discovered a great deal that they did’ not 
wish to know. 

13,779. I suppose the result of these two or three 
propositions is, that they were intentionally corrupt ? 
““The-word « corrupt ” has a harsh expression fora 
well known fact ; if you say corrupt within the ‘sense 
of the law I say they were corrupt; if you mean by 
the ordinary inference ‘attached to ‘that word I should 
not say they were not corrupt. 

13,780. What I mean is this; conscious’ intentional 
violation of the law as they understand it to exist ; 
do you not call that corrupt ?—The' learned Commis- 
sioner says, a conscious violation of the ‘election law; 
T should think the other way. 

13,781. I will ‘ask you, especially as you are a 
lawyer, do not you think that a conscious and’ inten= 


tional violation of thé law is corrupt ?—I think a con-_ 


scious and intentional violation of the law of corrupt 
practices as laid'down by the legislature’and declared 
to be corrupt is unquestionably within the meaning of 
the Act of Parliament ; but the word “corrupt ” in 
law and the word “corrupt ” in common sense have a 
meaning which are not precisely the same. 

13,782. I will take you to both; do you think they 
were corrupt according to common sense.’ Instead of 
presenting the premises upon which you build the 
conclusion, give the conclusion. ‘You have ‘stated 
the premises, I now ask you for your conclusion, upon 
the basis of common sense ?—Will you, repeat the 
question ? 

13,783. You havetalked about apostolic candidates ; 
Lhaye not troubled you for the names, but tell nle were 
the apostolic candidates corrupt ?—I should say a man 
who asked no questions about a thing which he be- 
lieved to be an illegal expenditure within the meaning 
of the Act of Parliament was unquestionably corrupt 
within the meaning of the Act of Parliament. 

13,784. I do not want you ‘to name the apostolic 
candidates, whoever they were; you think they were 
corrupt ?—I think I have drawn a distinction. I say 
corrupt within the meaning of the Act of Parliament, 
but not corrupt in the ordinary sense ‘of the English 
language. 

13,785. You distinguish the doctrine of common 
sense from law ?—I think they do not always agree. 

~ 13,786. ‘They sometimes run together ? — They 
ought to do so, 

13,787, Do you ‘think ‘the apostolic ‘candidates, 
whoever they were, were corrupt in 1874 according 
to common sense ?—I do not exactly know what you 
mean. 

13,788. It is your word ; you put it tome; I did 
not put it to you. "You. may withdraw it if you 
please, and put it upon any other basis you like. Do 
first of all let me take you in the order of the thing. 
Do you think they were corrupt in any sense ?—I 
think they were corrupt in the sense of the Act of 
Parliament. 

13,789. Do you think they were intentionally cor- 
rupt ‘within thé meaning of the Act of Parliament ?— 
T think they’ were intentionally corrupt within the 
meaning of the Act of Parliament. 

(Mr. M? Mahon.) Who? 

13,790. (Mr, Howard.) I do not know who sans 
were, the apostolic candidates ; will you tell me who 
were the unapostolic candidates ? If you have any 
objection I will not press the question, because that 
may be a way of getting at the apostolic candidates ? 
—Are you speaking of the 1874 election. 

13,791. Yes. Do not say if you would rather not? 
—I should prefer rather not to answer that question. 

13,792. I agree; I think one involves the other 2>— 
Tt does. 
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13,793. Do you think the unapostolic candidates 
were at all corrupt ?—That is to say, if a man allows 
no expenditure except that which he knows to be 
legal, and believes honestly to be legal after legitimate 
and reasonable inquiry either by himself or his agent, 
I should think that man would not be a corrupt can- 
didate. ° 

13,794. Were there apostolic candidates in 1875? 
Perhaps I ought not to ask you. Isee lam trenching 
again upon discovery; I had better not ?—I think I 
have explained what I mean. 

13,795. You have created my difficulty; I am 
scarcely responsible for it; I think we had better give 
it the go-bye?—I think I have explained. A man 
who wilfully abstains from inquiry when he believes 
that inquiry will lead to a result which shows a cor- 
rupt practice, is in the eye of the law as guilty as the 
man who knowingly assents to it. 

138,796. Did you take observation of the election in 
1875 ?—Of course; I paid a little more attention to 
that than the other if possible. ‘ 

13,794. What do you think of that ?—My impres- 
sion is that that was not so bad an election as the 
previous one. 


13,798. Why ?—I did not see the same scene of 


excitement. 

13,799. No frantic excitement as you have de- 
scribed ?—I did not see that political frenzy as I did 
on the previous occasion. 

18,800. The fever did not run so high ?-—It ran 
higher with regard” to myself. I was in the excite- 
ment haying written those letters. I had a placard 
over the place which was almost an excitement to a 
riot. I was informed by members of my own family 
that my life was not safe in the city. That is the 
result of a man being independent in the city of 
Norwich. 

13,801. What was the placard ?—I am not sure of 
the words, this is the effect of it, “ Electors of Nor- 
* wich avenge to-morrow the dastardly 
“ assassination of Mr. Tillett by the renegade Mer- 
“ eury, and show your hatred of malignant venom.” 
Those bills in blue and white were posted over the 
hoarding next to my office. 

13,802. (Mr. Goldney.) Who printed them ? — 
They were printed in the Liberal colours, and singularly 
enough at the very time they were put there I was 
dining with the Liberal agents. 

13,803. (Mr. Howard.) Who composed them ?—I 
do not know ; it was a bad composition. 

13,804. They put your life in danger ‘—I do not 
think that. JI should say being a, very small man I 
should stand a very poor chance with a big rough. 
I was informed by members of my family that. it was 
not safe for me to go into town. 

13,805. Did you go, notwithstanding ?— I re- 
corded my vote, and spent the rest of the day in my 
garden. 

13,806. I am happy to see you are looking all right 
now ?—I am not saying the only thing. I have reason 
to think also that Mr. Coak’s was threatened at the 
same time. 

13,807. The gentleman examined yesterday ?>—Yes, 
he informed you of that fact. 

13,808. Is there anything else which struck you as 
odd about the 1875 election ?>—I might say I believed 
at that time, from conversations I had and information 
that came to my knowledge from various sources, that 
the Liberals were so sure of the return of Mr. Tillett 
that they thought it unnecessary to resort to that 
extreme employment which it was pretty well known 
had been resorted to at the election in 1874. 

13,809. When do you think they felt secure in that 
sense—after the election was on ?—No ; I think they 
must have thought it a foregone conclusion. I heard 
many of Mr. Tillett’s friends say they should win by 
a very large majority, I believe they did not think it 
was necessary to put forward the exertions which had 
been put forward in 1874. 

13,810. Was this antecedent te or shortly before the 
election ?—Colonel Wilkinson come down late ; it was 
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announced that he was coming; he fought a gallant 
fight. It. was almost impossible for him to come down 
and fight successfully against a candidate like Mr. 
Tillett. 

18,811. What is the result of all this. If they 
thought themselves secure, what did they do or abstain 
from doing ?—I should say for that reason it was not 
necessary for them to resort to that large employment 
of outside men, which it was notorious{in the town had 
been resorted to in 1874. 


13,812. When did you learn that they had resorted 


to something like extensive employment in 1874 ?—I 
do not know at what period, but it certainly came to 
my ears in some way as a well known thing. 

13,818. On the day of the election ?—I should 
think after. 

13,814. Did not you observe it? —I had other 
things to attend to it, and I did not know it. 

13,815. You had no means of observation worth 
much ?—No. ; 

13,816. Did you notice it on either side ?—I had 
sach an intense dislike to. polities that I did not. 

13,817. For politics ?— Party politics, not poli- 
tical opinion. 

13,818. Politics in the abstract you are particularly 
fond of ?—Yes. 

13,819. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What do you mean by 
politics in the abstract ?>—I mean the honest judgment 
of a citizen of a free country upon the aspect of 
events, and upon measures proposed for the remedy 
of political diseases without regard to any political 
party or sect. ‘ 

13,820. (Mr. Howard.) Are you entirely adverse 


_to party government ?—I think party government is 


only a means to an end. I think it is a very bad 


means, and only probably a temporary means. I trust — 


the time will come when we shall see the wealth and 
the intellect of the country combined together instead 
of being divided into two hostile camps in the face 
of the danger which threatens us. 
opinion from inquiries on the subject. 

13,821. You think for all practical purposes we 
may dispense with party government ?—I trust the 
time will come when the wise men of both sides will 
see the necessity of union. 

13,822. You are evidently a political theorist, and 
very fond of politics?—I am not fond of politics, but 
I have studied much on the subject of politics. It 
has been my misfortune to make myself isolated in 
my views in relation to politics. Every object of 
civic ambition is shut out from me. If I had been 
a party man, I should probably have been a member 
of the Town Council. 

13,823. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You might probably have 
been an alderman ?—I might probably have been an 
alderman. One thing is certain, unless a man joins 
himself to either the Liberals or Conservatives, he 
can take no prominent position in the public affairs 
of this city. 

13,824. (Mr. Howard.) I think he may be pro- 
minent, but whether his position would be altogether 
agreeable, is another matter ?—I may say mine is 
neither prominent nor agreeable. 

13,825. You can give us some valuable hints, I 
daresay, about this widespread system of corruption 
which you think prevails. Do you think it prevails ? 
—I think it prevails, and prevails extensively. 

13,826. Have you recognised it in more than one 
form ?—TI think corruption assumes different forms, 
which vary according to the exigencies and circum- 
stances of the particular events of the day, or the 
dangers of discovery. ‘ 

13,827. Are you able to arrange that proposition 
into anything like clauses. It is rather too difficult 
to understand ?—In Norwich we have that system of 
employment which I believe is pretty well known to 
the Commissioners, namely, the system of employing 
watchers, It is an employment, partly by reason of 
claims which the men are supposed to have on 
heir own part, and partly to influence relatives. We 
now have proved this extensive or inordinate em- 
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ployment of messengers, which I may say when [I 
was more acquainted with Norwich politics, [ saw 
nothing of. 

13,828. When did you first hear of the messenger 
trick P—I think what is now called the messenger 
trick, in the shape of the inordinate employment of 
messengers, reached me somewhere between the elec- 
tion in 1874 and the election in 1875. I cannot say 
at what time. 

13,829. A rumour ?—A. general rumour that it was 
a well-known thing in the town; I could not say at 
what time. 

13,830. Did a rumour come to you who had first 
practised it >—Certainly not. 

13,831. Have you formed any opinion about that ? 
—I have not formed any opinion. [ think I had 
better not answer the question. 

13,832. I think you had better answer it if you feel 
able to do so. I will not press it if you have not 
facts upon which to form an opinion?—I have no 
facts upon which I could form an opinion upon that 
subject. 

13,833. You have seen and heard of the expenditure 
at both those elections ; do you think it is moderate ? 
I do not think it moderate. 

13,834. Put it in your own words ?—I should think 
it was most deplorable and culpable. 

13,835. Do you mean at both elections, or at which 
chiefly >—I think as it has been thrown out by the 
Commissioners that the form of employment is in 
effect a most insidious, a most subtle, and a most 
dangerous form of bribery, and that it corrupts the 
constituency and demoralises them to a very great 
extent. 

13,836. Is it chiefly in that particular that you think 
there has been a culpable expenditure ?—I think that 
the expenditure is so utterly disproportionate to the 
necessities of the case that it cannot be regarded as 
otherwise. 

13,837. You, as a sensible man, can only draw one 
inference ?—I cannot but draw one. 

18,8388. You do ?—I do. 

13,839. And you did before we saw you in court ?— 
I had no facts before I saw this evidence; I heard 
rumours. 

18,840. You have read the evidence of both sides ?— 
T have read a considerable portion. 

13,841. Have you noticed that on the one side they 
confess there was a very immoderate employment indeed 
which they cannot justify >—Yes. 

13,842. But onthe other side, for the most part, they 
say that there was only a moderate employment which 
they can justify, and more than that,they intend to repeat 
it at the next election whenever that may be. Have you 
read both sides of the evidence ?—I should not say I 
have read the whole. 

13,848. You have ideas in your mind ?—I have. 

13,844. How did you deal with them in coming to 
the conclusion ? Did you believe them both ?—I did 
sub modo, I may say. 

13,845. Both ?—Sub modo in this sense. I believe 
in consequence of the much better machinery and 
organisation of the Liberal party there might be a more 
legitimate use made of messengers in the delivery of 
circulars than has been suggested. 

13,846. It has been suggested here that the Liberals 
were very much better off in consequence of the state 
of the register. Do you think that that was a reason 
why the Conservatives should resort to the messenger 
trick ?—I do not justify it. 

13,847. Does that account for it ?—I think the 
messenger trick is not justifiable on any ground. 

13,848. Assume this ; that the Liberals had employed 
fewer (I will not say how many), as paid men, than 
the Conservatives, should you draw any inference from 
the fact that the Liberal register had been better cared 
for, and that their strength was better on the register? 
-—I think this is the way to explain my view. I think 
that where there is a more perfect organisation for 
political purposes coupled with the registration which 
is to follow the election, a messenger who goes from 
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house to house with the Liberal circulars instead of 
resorting to the post may ascertain removals, deaths, 
and changes of residence and other facts, and a very 
good deal of useful information which may not neces- 
sarily be thrown away. Therefore I believe that to a 
great extent the employment of messengers is not quite 
so bad as it appears in this court. 

13,849. Have you put into figures at all what would 
be the proper number to employ to do the work of the 
election throughout the wards ?—I have not, inasmuch 
as | have had no experience of the constituency since 
the passing of the Reform Act. I cannot form a judg- 
ment which I can rely upon myself. 

13,850. You have seen the figures given here ?—I 
was in court yesterday and this morning. 

13,851. What do you think of them ?—I think. the 
figures are perfectly preposterous ; that is my opinion. 

13,852. (Mr. Goldney.) You mean the result shown 
by the figures in preposterous ?>—That is more accurate. 

13,853. (Mr. Howard.) It is said that they are not 
preposterous, that they represent only the actual neces- 
sities of the case, and that they will be repeated on 
another occasion ?—I don’t think they will be repeated. 


13,854, Why ?—I think they have too much fear of. 


the Commission. 

13,855. Were they afraid after the 1869 Commission ? 
—The Commission in 1869 was directed more especially 
to a certain form of corruption; that form of corruption 
is removed to a great extent. 

13,856. Do you think this Commission will remove 
the messenger trick ?—I should think it would remove 
the messenger trick; I cannot say it will clear away the 
evil influences in the city. 

13,857. If the influences remain subtantially un- 
touched, [ suppose we may expect to find another trick 
invented. What do you think ?—I donot think I should 
like to venture a conjecture upon it. My impression 
is that where there is a want there is a supply, and 
where there is a supply there is a mart. 

13,858. You think so long as those influences con- 
tinue, there is no chance of a pure election ?—I think 
that this Commission will operate to a great extent in 
removing a great many of the impure influences of the 
constituency. 

13,859, Let us assume that it will destroy the 
messenger trick ?—What other influence will it remove 
—-not postpone, but remove ?—I do not mean remove 
as a substantial removal for ever, beeause I have heard 
that a person who was very wicked was taken ill— 

13,860. (Mr. Goldney.) And wished to be a saint ? 
—That is what I meant. I believe it would have only 
a temporary effect unless it could be followed by certain 
things which could be done. 

13,861. (Mr. Howard.) Before we part, tell me what 
are the influences which you think exist in the city 
that produce all this corruption ? — I believe that 
there are in this city a very large number of voiers 
chiefly of the poorer class (although of course I make 
the exception which is necessary as regards them) who 
are open to an influence in some form or shape. 

13,862. Some form or shape ultimately represented 
by money ?—Not necessarily by money, but by some- 
thing, such as money’s worth. 

18,863. What do you mean ?>——By employment. 

13,864. That is money ?—It may be looked upon 
as money. 

13,865. Have you any doubt that it is money ?P—I 
cannot say it is exactly money, but I say it is money’s 
worth. 

13,866. Now have you any other information to 
give us?—lI believe that one of the greatest evils in 
in the city is the influence which constantly recurs in 


‘elections conducted upon the basis of party. 


18,867. Municipal >—Not only municipal, but elec- 
tions of overseers, and elections of guardians, and also 
school board elections. 

13,868. Are the School Board elections political ? 
—<Almost everything is political, except charity. We 
are a hospitable city, and a loyal city. I think with 
the exception of those three things, hospitality, 
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loyalty, and charity, it would be very difficult to find 
anything upon which Norwich men would agree. 

13, 869. They are three excellent virtues P—They 
are. 

13,870. Now for another influence ?-—-The existence 
of constant elections in the town upon a purely party 
basis ; that I believe to have a very serious effect. 

13,871. Municipal elections ?—The municipal elec- 
tions, the election of guardians,the election of overseers, 
and the election for the school board. 

13,872. All those are political >—Yes. 

13,873. Do you know why they are political >—I 
cannot say, except that it is almost grained into the 
place, you have politics introduced into everything, 
even in society. 

13,874. Do you mean that you cannot go out to a 
dinner party without being made uncomfortable about 
polities P—If you meet at a dinner party immediately 
after the dinner it would be the thing to talk about. 

13,875. After the ladies are gone, I-hope ?—They 
are as political as the men. They dress in the different 
colours. 

13,876. Are you at all in favour of ladies suffrage ? 
—Iam exceedingly opposed to it. I think woman’s 
is the heart, and man’s the intellect. 

13,877. You do not think they have a little of both, 
you think there has been some mistake in the organi- 
sation >—That is my impression. 

13,878. Is there any other influence ?—I think the 
hiring of roughs is a very injurious thing. I think 
that the exhibition of party colours by men of all 
grades and classes is a very injurious thing. 

18,879. You would have no one wear rosettes >— 
J think we want to instil it into the mind of the work- 
‘ing class. It is the same as the donee of a power 
coupled with a trust. 

13,880. Do you think you are likely to instil that 
into the mind of the working class ?—I think they 
will, with a systematic adhesion of the parties, make 
them feel in the exercise of their vote they are dis- 
charging a duty to their country. 

13,881. I think you will find it somewhat difficult 
to convey to the mind of the working class that 
complicated legal proposition >—I have endeavoured to 
explain it to the Commissioners themselves. Had 
it not been for the Reform Bill and the introduction 
of another class of voters that political education 
would have very much modified the corrupt influence 
in the constituency, at the present time I may be 
wrong, of course I don’t pretend to set_ mys self up for 
a judge. 

13,882. Now for another evil influence P—I think 
the system of publishing an account by an officer like 
the sheriff which always gives those accounts a sanc- 
tion, or an authority of importance, and which the 
working class of course cannot possibly understand, 
when the sheriff has not the power of a taxing master 
to disallow and investigate those accounts, is a very 
serious matter. 

13,883, What would you have enabled the sheriff 
to do with the accounts. Would you enable him to 
have the candidates and their agents examined before 
him on oath, to say whether the » accounts were right? 
—It is rather for me to suggest the disease and for 
Parliament to suggest the remedy. J am not in 
Parliament. 

13,884. You hope to be some day ; No, I have no 
such wish. 

13,885. We have asked several gentlemen here to 
give us the benefit of their own opinion. Would you 
put it on the sheriff to look into the aecounts ?—I 
would give the sheriff the powers, I would say, almost 
of a taxing master, or something of that kind, to 
examine and disallow items which represent improper 
expenditure, with some power to make the disallowed 
items illegal. 

13, 886. When. accounts of lavish expenditure are 
returned to the sheriff, it is a bad example to the work- 
ing classes >—It seems to me if an account comes out 


in the public papers sanctioned and approved by the 
‘officer who represents the law of the country, it is a 
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very serious and injurious thing to the working classes 
of the city. 

13,887. Have you exhausted the catalogue of eyil . 
inflmenoes ?—I could mention others. 

13,888. Those are the substantial ones ?—I men- 
tioned the excessive printing. 

18,889. Yes ?—The excessive printing leads to the 
employment of unnecessary messengers, and the un- 
necessary messengers lead to the excessive printing ; 


it is a correlation of forces, I may say; the printing 


makes work for the messengers, and the messengers 
make the printing, which is the reverse way. | 

13,890. Now about the candidates themselves, have 
you any suggestion to make. Would you have them 
go about with cocked hats, outriders, and rosettes >—I 
have very great objection to anything that excites 
popular feeling and interferes with a serious duty. 

18,891. But you would not have it conducted exactly 
in a puritanic fashion >—No, but in a moderate, grave, 
and sober fashion. 

13,892. Do you think there is any other influence 
which produces corruption P—I think that the system 
which has obtained in Norwich, of outside subscriptions 
for expenses that cannot pass the sheriff, is a very 
dangerous element of corruption. 

13, 893. But it would seem from the evidence that 
they have been extensively resorted to. Have you 
contributed to them ?—I have never, not one solitary 
shilling. 

13,894. You are an impartial man ?——I hope so. 

13,895. Do you think you ever will ?—I shall never 
do so to the best of my knowledge. 

13,896. When the elections are pure f—I do not 
know that I shall ever subscribe a single shilling. 

13,897. You do not see any objection to a sub- 
scription for a legitimate object ?—I think there is 
always. this objection, that a man puts down his 
subscription for a certain sum of money and makes 
no special inquiry as to what proportion of the 
expenditure has been legally and what proportion 
illegally incurred. 

13,898. He cannot control that expenditure >— 
He cannot control that expenditure. 

13,899. Suppose the case of a very distinguished 
and able man, who ought to be in the House of 
Commons, who presents himself to the constituency 
and ‘has no money to pay his own expenses, do you 
think it would be altogether objectionable that the 
gentlemen in the city or town should subscribe to 
assist him in obtaining the seat ?—If a gentleman 
with such claims on the citizens were to appear, who 
had not a fortune, I should feel no difficulty in that 
case in subscribing, if I thought he was a necessary 
man to represent the place. 

18,900. Do you think in an ordinary ease, that 
the candidate ought to pay the expenses ?—I think 
he ought ; and I think he ought to be prohibited by 
law from paying after the election and kind of out- 
side expenses. A gentleman who has been returned 
by the expenditure “of other men’s money, is placed 
on the horns of a dilemma when that bill is presented. 
If on the one hand he refuses to pay, he jeopardises 
the next election; and if he does he renders him- 
self liable for any corrupt practice. If on the other 
hand he can say to the man who presented the ac- 
count, “1 cannot pay you, I shall be doing a criminal 
“acti” 

13,90]. (Mr. Goldney.) “ And you know I can- 
“* not” ?—* And you know I cannot, there will be 
“ an inquiry, so much the better,” 

13,902. (Mr. Howard.) The more that is repeated, 
the more a constituency is educated ?—Yes. 

18,903. A candidate pays when it is all over, because 
he feels that he cannot refuse, and that is repeated 
until the constituency believes it will never be other- 
wise >—There are a great many men take part in 
polities, who, after the dangers of a’ petition haye 
passed, present an account which has to a certain 
extent been honourably incurred, and a gentleman 
would feel a very great difficulty in the matter. 

13,904. Do you expect that future elections in 


Norwich will be better conducted than the last ?— 
I think that if there were an election immediately 
after this Commission, or within a year or so of it, 
there would be a very marked change, but if there 
is not some change in the law, and some understanding 
between political men, and various other alterations, 
T believe there will be no permanence. 

13,905. Do you believe in political understandings 
in Norwich that are not enforced by law ?—L believe 
they work uncommonly well, until there comes a great 
strain, but when there comes a great political question 
or strain, or when there is an outsider comes down, 
you cannot rely on the average citizen or Norfolk 
man to vote for a compromise. They will not vote 
for a compromise. 

13,906. What are the understandings worth ?—It 
mitigates the evil. 

13,907. It yields at the first pull, according to you ? 
—I do not say that it necessarily yields at the first 


13,908. Do you believe there is a single plan that 
can be adopted in Norwich, which would bind people 
whose party feeling runs so high ?—Yes, I think it 
would hold to a considerable extent, because in 
Norwich, whatever our differences are, there is a 
very great belief in the honour of man and man ; and 
I believe that if the leaders, who are so well known 
to each other in private life, were to pledge themselves 
that they would not be party to any corrupt expendi- 
ture, so far as they. were concerned there would be 
no fear of their breaking it. The fear would be with 
the corruptible portion of the community. 

13,909. They cannot be corrupted unless there is 
somebody to corrupt them ?P—-No. 

13,910. Who would corrupt them in such a case? 
—The leaders of a party would discountenance the 
appearance of a candidate in the field unless he would 
enter the field on such a basis, but you cannot prevent 
aman who is a perfect outsider from putting up, if 
he thought he could influence the voters. 

13,911. Suppose the candidates fighting for the 
second seat at an ordinary election, and suppose on 
both sides they conduct the election fairly ?—I believe 


that any ordinary election, fought on such an under- - 


standing as that between the heads of the party in 
Norwich, with a candidate who came down on the 
basis of that understanding, would be as fairly fought 
as an election can well be fought. 

13,912. If an independent candidate came down 
and pleased his own fancies, there would be an end 
of it?—Or, on the other hand, if a great political 
question were to arise, which excessively excited the 
political feeling of the ward managers, it would be 
difficult for them to hold under control, what I may 
call the runners of the party, 

18,918, Who are they ?—The men who are the 
intermediate agents between the recognised agents and 
the electors. 

18,914. Have you a name for them ?—I call them 
runners. — 

13,915. Have we seen any of them during this 
inquiry ?—Of course there are a great many of 
bc aoa Rem 

13,916. Would you call the ward managers runners ? 
—No, Ido not mean the legitimate staff. There is 
a legitimate staff, and I am afraid there is an under 
current of illegitimate staff. 

13,917. What is the under current ?—They would 
consist, in my opinion, of men who are somewhat 
above the artisan class ; they would represent the very 
lowest stratum of the middle class. 

13,915. How many are there?—They would not 
be very numerous, but they would ‘all be ardent poli- 
ticians, anxious to carry an election, when once into 
it, with all their heart and soul. 

13,919. How many are there ?—I cannot say how 
many, but I do not think there are more than 100. 

13,920. You think there are 100 runners ?—-There 
might be 100 men in the city of Norwich, who would 
be very ardent politicians, and would not be actuated 
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by the same sense of responsibility that would attach 
to a legal agent. 

13,921. Is this an inference, or a conclusion you 
have built upon previous experience ?—It is to some 
extent one, and to some extent the other. 

13,922. I will not ask their names, but have you 
50 runners in your eye now ?—No, nor yet one at the 
present moment. 

13,923. You think they do exist ?—I believe that 
class of men is the class which you want to catch 
in this inquiry if possible. 

13,924. I must be frank with you. You have 
shown me now, by a variety of answers to a variety of 
questions administered to you precisely for the purpose, 
that you have a great deal of political insight. Now 
I will ask you on your oath to tell me, who do you 
believe were the corrupt bribers at the elections of 
1874 and 1875?—I can assure you I have not the 
remotest idea, 

13,925. Not a bit ?—No, I have not; if I had, I 
should not hesitate to say so in this court. I say that 
is the class, I believe, from which they are to be 
discovered. I have had no acquaintance with Norwich 
politics, in the management of or connexion with 
elections since the period of the increase of the 
suffrage. 

13,926. We are always obliged to every gentleman 
for his information, but I suppose it will not offend 
you to suggest that you are, in a strong sense, a 
theorist ?>—I am. : 

13,927. Your means of observation have been few 
in Norwich, and you are nota leader in politics, you 
are not a party man, and you do not take any active 
part in the contests themselves. You are not a 
member of the Town Council ?>—No. 

18,928. You have never stood for the Town Coun- 
cil?—I had a father 40 years in it, I have been 
connected more or less with a great many elections. 

13,929. You have no practical acquaintance with 
politics >I think I may say I have been concerned 
as a subordinate to my father in several elections in 
the county, and in addition to that I have canvassed 
in the city ; I have been bred and born in the atmos- 
phere of politics; I must have heard a great many 
things. 

13,930. Is it not a pity, with so large an experience, 
you have not been able to discover the source from 
which the money comes at an election. After all, it 
comes back to that, does it not r—I¢t does. 

13,931. Have you ever discovered where the money 
comes from at an election ?—No; I can tell you where 
I believe it comes from if you wish. 

13,932. Yes ?—I believe it comes partly from the 
candidates, partly from the warm supporters who have 
purses at their command, and partly in a measure 
from outside sources which most party men know. I 
mean they go to the Metropolis for it, that is my 
impression, 

13,933. I will ask you, in fairness to the Metropolis, 
is that really a conclusion buijt on facts within your 
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own knowledge, or is it only what you hear some- . 


times ?—I have heard it many times reported that in 
certain cases of important elections, there is a fund 
raised by each party in London, which goes to the 
assistance, without perhaps too much inquiry, of a 
contested election. 

13,934. That is what you have heard ?—I have. 
I cannot say I have ever seen the coin, I have 
not. 

18,935, I suppose you have no doubt whatever that 
this extensive employment of messengers on these two 
last occasions, was intentionally corrupt ?—In the sense 
in which I have used that word, certainly. 

13,936. Conscious violation of the law ?—Conscious 
violation of the law. 

13,937. Intended to win the election >—Intended 
to win the election. 

13,938. Do you think there is any reasonable pros- 
pect of their attempting to win an election by any 
other means, until the law is altered?—I believe a 
change in the law in some of those things would be 
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very beneficial to the constituency, and I have no 
reason to doubt that with the understanding between 
the heads of the party, you might fight, at all 
events for a considerable time, elections as pure as in 
any constituency of the same character. 

13,939. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What political party in 
the city do you represent ?—I do not represent any 
party at all. 

13,940. You are neither a Liberal nor a Conserva- 
tive ?---I have said that my views, as nearly as I can 
identify them, would be those of the old Conservative- 
Whig type. 

13,941. Do I understand by that, that you are of 
the old Conservative-Whig type of William III. ?— 
That is going back before my memory. 

13,942. What do you mean by the old Conserva- 
tive-Whig type ?—As | understand, a Whig is a man 
who endeavours to allow the greatest amount of 
progress consistent with the greatest amount of 
safety. 

13,943. Did you ever hear Whiggery described in 
that way before ?—That is my idea of it. 

13,944. Do you really mean to say that you support 
the views of the old Conservative-Whigs? Do you 
mean to say you support the penal laws, and the laws 
against dissenters ?—-I certainly do not. 

13,945. Then you are not an old Conservative- 
Whig ?—I have told you I am an independent man. 

13,946. Adopt some description of yourself that 
we can understand historically ?>--There is no de- 
scription that applies. 

13,947. You are a peculiarity in yourself ?—I may 
be said to belong to the peculiar people. I do not 
associate as a party man with any side. 

13,948. Then substantially you belong to the 
peculiar people ?-—- My greatest desire is to be 
absolutely independent of all party associations, that 
is the greatest wish of my life. 

13,949. You have no ideas in common with any 
body ?—-I think I have with all, but I do not identify 
myself with any of them. 

13,950. You have no ideas in common with any 
known party ?—Not take the whole of a party’s views, 
but taking parts of them. 

13,951. You take the best opinions of the best party? 
—That is what I hope and wish to do, if I can. 

13,952. Can you give us any further idea than what 
you have given us of the best opinions of the best 
party ?—I have endeavoured to say that my idea is 
that there should be the greatest amount of freedom 
granted consistent with safety to the state, and I would 
reconcile if I could a great amount of breadth with a 
great amount of depth. 

13,953. Do you think there should be freedom to 
buy or sell votes >—Certainly not ; that is not consistent 


with safety to the state. I limited myself to that effect. 


13,954. What apostolic candidates came to this 
place ?—I think the learned Commissioner must excuse 
me on that. 

13,955. Can you give me the names of any ?—The 
learned Commissioner in the chair excused me from 
mentioning names. I have said the principle is this, 
a man who asks no questions is a man who is inten- 
tionally ignorant. 

13,956. Though the learned Commissioner in the 
chair may excuse you, it does not follow that I may. 
Can you name any candidates that were apostolic >—If 
youask me what I call an apostolic candidate, I should 
say Mr. Tillett is one. 
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13,957. Was he an apostolic candidate Yes. — 

13,958. Why ?—Because he made no inquiry him- 
self; his son, as I understand it, did not make any 
adequate inquiry, nor did those persons in whom his 
son trusted make any adequate inquiry. 

13,959. ‘Therefore because he made no inquiry he is 
an apostolic candidate ?—I say he was wilfully ignorant 
of the facts that those accounts conveyed. 

13,960. Where do you find that definition of an 
apostolic candidate, as a candidate who made no in- 
quiry. In what book can we find it. I should like to 
know ?—If you are not acquainted with the book 
from which it is derived I cannot convey the informa- 
tion. 

13,961. What book is it?—I say it is asking no 
questions for conscience sake, 

13,962. Nobody has said that Mr. Tillett refused to 
ask questions for conscience sake ?—It seems to me 
he has distinctly asked no questions for conscience sake. 

18,963. Mr. Tillett has never said a word of the 
kind, and nobody on his behalf has said it. You are 
importing those words, because you find them in a 
book which you think jit right to quote, inappropriately, 
to the present question. Will you tell us who are the 
unapostolic candidates >—Those men who make legi- 
timate inquiry, and after legitimate inquiry and being 
reasonably satisfied, pay that which does not represent 
improper or corrupt expenditure. 

13,964. Do you know the names of any of those ?— 
No; but I should say the men who paid accounts 
like those that have been submitted to the sheriff, and 
mentioned in this court, certainly could not have paid 
those accounts without knowing there was something 
which it was better not to inquire into. 

13,965. Can you tell, because it will be knowledge 
to me, which of the apostles ever stood a contested 
election ?—I think it was Peter, because he was very 
bold. 

13,966. (Mr. Goldney.) You mentioned these 
runners in politics. Whereabouts would you look 
to find runners during an election?—At municipal 
elections, and all other elections where a staff is 
required, you must have a staff to interfere between 
what I may call the legal agent and the voter. 

13,967. I quite appreciate the class of persons -— 
That class of men, as a rule, you must find them 
sport, and you must blood your hounds. I believe 
it is in consequence of the necessity of finding sport 
for the hounds that the municipal elections, and so on, 
are carried on on party principles, so that the staff 
may be ready for the Parliamentary elections. 

13,968. Should you find these runners in sham 
committee rooms ?—I should think they were the 
places to find them. 

13,969. And the frequenters of sham committee 
rooms would be the Class you would describe as 
runners ?—Yes. I have omitted one thing as regards 
public-houses. I believe one of the greatest evils in 
the city is the employment of public-houses as com- 
mittee rooms, and I believe they lead to great de- 
moralisation, ~*~ ° 

13,970. Do you know yourself of any outside pay- 
ments being made at any of the late elections ?—Not 
in connexion with any late election whatever. I have 
personally no knowledge of any such outside payment. 
I know such things have existed. 

13,971. Any outside payment ?—I haye no know- 
ledge of it personally. 
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13,972. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a banker ?—Yes. 

18,973. In Norwich ?>—Yes. 

13,974. You are in partnership with Mr. Birkbeck, 
I believe >—Yes. 

13,975. On what side of politics do you range 
yourself ?—I have always been Conservative. 

13,976. I do not know whether you have taken an 
active part in the politics of the city ?—No, not in 
the least in any way. 


13,977. At no time ?—At no time. | 

138,978. I suppose you have been a somewhat keen 
observer of political events? —I do not think I 
have. j 

13,979. You have taken some interest in the elec- 
tions in your city, from time to time ?—Very little, 
really, beyond voting. 

18,980. You lent your influence, I suppose, to your 
favourite side ?—No, I do not know what influence I 
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might have. I have never attended any meeting or 
any assembly whatever. 

13,981. 1 suppose you have helped it with your 
purse, occasionally ?—No, never. 

13,982. Never ?—Beyond subscribing to Conser- 
vative registration. . 

13,983. Has that been for many years ?—Twenty- 
eight years I have lived in this neighbourhood. 

13,984. Have you always subscribed ?—No; I donot 
think [ have subscribed more than five or six years. 

13,985. I will ask you what you give towards the 
Conservative registration ?—-I think it is 5/. a year, 
but [ will not be certain. 

13,986. Of course you remember these elections 
from 1868 downwards, but you did not take much 
notice of them ?—No; I do not suppose anybody 
takes less notice of elections in Norwich than | do. 

13,987. At all event, you are familiar with the 
political traditions of the places, that the elections for 
a long time past have been more or less corrupt >— 
Yes ; and certain traditions are handed down in my 
own family that I recollect. 

13,988. Without asking you to go into much detail 
about it, you have no doubt that they have been 
corrupt to a considerable extent for many years, huve 
you ?—Of course I have no doubt from its being so 
universally said, but I have no reason for actually 
knowing the case. 

13,989. Did you notice the election of 1874 at all 
particularly —Merely from the evidence that I have 
heard within the last week, it is recalled to my recol- 
lection that it was apparently a more noisy election, 
if I may use the expression. 

13,990. And showy ?>—And showy. 

13,991. Very showy, was it not ?— Yes, very 
showy. 

13,992. On both sides equally ?—-As far as my 
recollection bears me out, I should have said there 
was a ‘rather larger procession for the Liberals than 
for the Conservatives; but I really cannot quite 
recollect. 

13,993. Did you hear during the election of 1874 
of any corrupt practice ?—No, not to my recollection. 

13,994. After the election ?—I fancy I heard so 
from hearsay merely. 

13,995. That is all I ask you to tell us ?—Certainly, 
I think I did. 

13,996. What sort of corrupt practice ?-—-Do you 
mean in what way voters could be got. 

18,997. And were got ?>—I cannot recollect whether 
this system of messengers was in existence then or 
not, | am so ignorant on the subject. 

13,998. What was the rumour you heard ?--The 

rumour I heard was merely that money had been 
spent. ' 
13,999. As far as you recollect, was it that it had 
been colourably and improperly spent. Was that the 
impression produced on yourself ?—My impression as 
an outsider is that it had been spent, and my impres- 
sion is that it is always spent at an election. 

14,000. Had you reason to think, after the election 
of 1874, that there had been an improper and colour- 
able expenditure of money in order to gain the 
election ?—I had ‘no actua | reason for thinking so 
beyond hearsay. 

14,001. That was the hearsay, was it not ?—Yes, I 
think so. . 

14,002. Did you take any part in the election of 
1875 at all >—None, beyond voting. 

14,008. Did you observe that election at all ?>—Can 
you tell me what month it was in ? 

14,004. It was in March 1875; it was between 
Mr. Tillett and Colonel Wilkinson ?—No, I did not 
observe it particularly. Colonel Wilkinson came to 
call on me, 

14,005. Have you ever subscribed to either of these 
elections ?—No. 

14,006. Nothing except the registration ?—No. 

14,007. I presume you saw the large processions in 
1874 ?—Yes, 
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14,008. Did it strike you that they were consistent 
with an honourably and purely conducted election ?— 
Never having gone into the thing, I could not calculate 
how many were hired. 

14,009. You did not stop to think about it ?--No, 
I really did not. 

14,0106. Did you hear what the elections had cost in 
1874 ?—TI have no doubt I did at the time, but I have 
quite forgotten it; I could not tell you now what they 
cost. 

14,011. You do not remember to have read the 
items in the published accounts?—No, i do not 
remember to have done so. 

14,012. Did you hear any rumours, after the elee- 
tions, of any particular sums spent in the elections 
improperly, which were not included jin the sheriff’s 
account, or of any particular persons who spent sums 
of money which were not included in the sheriff’s 
account ?—TI cannot recall to my recollection. , 

14,018. Were there no such rumours about the 
city >—Not about any individual that I can recollect. 

14,014. But ramours of a lavish expenditure did 
exist ?—I should be very sorry to say it on my oath, 
but I faney there were. 

14,015. Were you aware, before this Commission 
began, that there was reason to think that so large a 
section of the community in Norwich were politically 
corruptible ?—I heard that there was likely to be a 
petition against Mr. Tillett owing to messengers having 
been paid. I think I heard that as a rumour. 

14,016. You did not know there were so many as 
ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 ?—No; I have generally 
held rather aloof from politics. My partner has 
taken an active part in it. 

14,017. I do not know whether it would be worth 
while to trouble you with many questions about 
things in Norwich ?—I do not think I am at all able 
to give you any opinion whatever. 

14,018. Have you any notion whence the corruption 
comes at election times, speaking generally ?—No, I 
have not the least, [ always imagined the candidates 
found a great deal of the money, but I may be utterly 
wrong. 

14,019. You do not know of any particular indi- 
viduals on either side who pulled the string >—No; 
not in the least. I think I can give you less infor- 
mation than anybody probably who has lived so long 
in the place. . 

14,020. Perhaps you have scarcely formed an 
opinion as to what is the remedy ?—No, I have not, 
unless the city of Norwich was made into a county. 
That is the only possible remedy | can see, but my 
opinion is hardly worth your having. 

14,021, Do you recognise the gravity of the situa- 
tion ?—I do thoroughly. 

14,022. Do you think that Norwich requires medi- 
cine ?--I do most certainly think that; I am afraid 
it is in the blood; it is hereditary. 

14,023. It requires some sort of political sarsapa- 
rilla ?>——-Yes ; it is chronic. 

14,024. Do you know where the sarsaparilla is to 
be bought ?—No ; I wish I did. 

14,025. Can you suggest anything ?—No ; | think 
you have had some very valuable suggestions before 
you. 

14,026. Your notion is, that perhaps the county 
idea might be the best ?--That is a broad view of it. 
I do not know whether it would be possible for the 
municipal elections to be more pure in any way. 

14,027. Do you include the idea that the leaders of 
the party on both sides might be able themselves, if 
they would, to devise a way out of the difficulty for 
the future ?—I think they might and would try their 
best ; but I fancy there must be a certain portion of 
voters in Norwich who will not vote at all unless they 
have some inducement to do so beyond their political 
feelings. 

14,028. It may be disagreeable to you to say, but 
you are bound to say it. You think that is a perma- 
nent condition of things ?—-Yes, 1 do; I think father 
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and son have done it for so many generations, that it 
will be probably difficult to stamp out. 

14,029. Mr. M‘Mahon.) 'The Conservative party 
bank with your firm ?—Everybody banks with us. 

14,030. The Conservative party at elections [ mean ? 
—I do not know that they have any account from my 
own kno wledge ; probably both parties have for some 
purpose. 

14,031-2. (Mr. Goldney.) Dofyoukknow whether 
Norwich has had a good or bad reputation generally 
for elections ?—I should say abad; but J should 
think you are just as good a judge as I am. 

14,083. You have heard that Norwich has had an 
evil repute for some time >—Yes. 

14,084, Have not you, the independent people, 
(because you seem to be quite independent of parties) 
tried in some way of your own to remove that ?—You 
imply from that that I ought to have done so. 

14,035. Yes, I do. You seem not to be a party 
man in any way ?—I am a good Conservative, I believe, 
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but I have never tried very hard, as my partners are 
one on one side of the question and the other on the 
other. 

14,036. It occurred to me that you, being a person 
standing in an equal relation to both of them, might 
have done something; but you do not know of any 
attempt that has been made ?—No, I do not; I rather 
agree with you that one ought perhaps to have tried 
more. 

14,087. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think it is too late ? 
—No, it is never too late ; but I found party feeling 
running very strong when I came to live in this part 
of the world, and | did not wish to be mixed up with 
it in any sort of way. 

14,038. (Mr. Goldney.) You recognize that there is 
a great responsibility on the leading people of the 
place ; it is not enough for them to say, I hold aloof ? 
—I grant that there may be peculiar circumstances 
which make it possible. 

(Mr. Howard.) We are very much obliged to 
you. 
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14,0389. (Mr. Goldney.) You are a resident in 
Norwich, I believe ?—I am. 

14,040. Are you engaged in business ?—I am general 
manager of the Carrow Works. 

14,041. Have yoy taken an active part in politics ?— 
Not at all, ' 

14,042. Do you range yourself as a Liberal or Con- 
servative or neither ?—As a Liberal. 

14,048. I suppose you took some part in politics 
when Mr. Colman first came farward in 1870 ?—I 
merely recorded my vote. 

14,044, In 1871 ?—In no ease have | done anything 
but record my vote ; my time is fully occupied, and I 
have not time to attend to anything else. 

14,045. I suppose you have seen pretty well how 
matters have been been going on in the city during the 
recent elections ?—Very little. 

14,046. Do you know of much excitement among 
your own men ?—On the election day most of them left 
work for the purpose of recording their votes, and 
when they once start there is no chance of getting 
them back again. 

14,067. You mean that if they went to give their 
votes at breakfast time they would not come back 
again ?—They did not return. 

14,048. You would observe that on the election 


day ?—Yes. 
14,049. Does that apply to the municipal election 
day ?—No. 


14,050. They do not take so much interest in that? 


_—No. 


14,051. Do you know why ?—There is not the 
excitement at the one that there is at the other. 

14,052. How is the excitement produced ?---I cannot 
say. 

14,053. Have you any bands or musical processions 
at the municipal elections ’—We have a band belonging 
to the works. 

14,054. Does that play at the municipal elections ? 
No. 

14,055. Or any other ?—I am not aware. 

14,056. Is there much printing and placarding at 
municipal elections >—Nothing to compare with what 
it is at the parliamentary elections. 

14,057. Is there a general wearing of colours at 
municipal elections —Not so much. 

14,058. Do you suppose that those things have any- 
thing to do in getting up the excitement at the parlia- 
mentary elections >—They are sure to excite, 

14,059. You think that causes a great deal of the 
excitement ?—Yes, ? 

14,060. If there were no more printing or proces- 
sions, or wearing of colours at the parliamentary elec- 
tions than there is at the municipal elections, they 
would be quietly conducted ?=-I rather approve of 


wearing colours ; I think the other things ought to be 
abolished. 

14,061. As you approve of wearing colours, you 
do not in consequence approve of the ballot ?—I 
decidedly approve of it, 

14,062. And of the wearing of colours at the same 
time ?—Decidedly ; I am a Liberal, and being a 
Liberal I should wear a blue and white favour, just to 
show that I am not ashamed of my colours. I am 
generally known to be of those party polities. 


14,068. If your idea was carried out it would be 
invidious in people who did not choose to wear colours 
at all ?—It is optional. 

14,064. You see no objection in wearing colours ?— 
I see no objection in wearing colours. 

14,065. In the Carrow Works you would find that 
most of the men would wear the same colours ?—A 
great many of them do. 


14,066. I suppose every one wearing them, you 
would find, not only at the Carrow Works but at other 
large establishments, that the men would pretty well 
vote in a lot ?—In our case every man is at liberty to 
vote as he pleases, but the majority of our men have a 
Liberal tendency. 

14,067. Do you not think that the general wearing 
of colours would make it difficult in your establish- 
ment, or any other large establishment, for some three 
or four men to vote different from the others, where 
the head of the house is a pronounced politician ?— 
They vote which way they like. ¥*% 

, 16,068. You think they might wear blue and white 
and vote for orange >—They might do that, and it hai 
been done many times. 

14,069. Does the Carrow band play at election 
times P—I have seen it at election times. 

14,070. Parading the streets ?— Parading the 
streets. 

14,071. In front of Mr. Colman in his carriage ?— 
I think so. 

14,072. It only goes when Mr. Colman goes out in 
his carriage >—I think I have heard of its being out 
at other times, but I do not remember seeing it. 

14,073. Wasit out in 1875 ?—I think very probably, 
but I cannot say for certain. . 

14,074. Do you know of any other band being 
employed in 1875?--I am not aware that any band 
was employed by the Liberals. efi. 

14,075. You do not know of any other band ?—I 
do not know of any band being employed by the 
Liberals. is 

14,076. The Carrow band might have been ?—Yes ; 
they would volunteer in a matter of that sort. 

14,077. What sort of men are they in the band ?— 
Respectable hard working men. Coen 


- 14,078. Fine grown men ?—Some are small. They 
run from perhaps 16 to 60 years of age. 

14,079. How many in number ?—22 or 23. 

14,080. They seem to require protection when they 


go out ?—I should think not. 


14,081. Do you know that there is a fund for pro-' 


tecting them ?—TI never heard of any. 

14,082. There is a band protection fund P—I have 
not heard of it. 

14,083. Then you do not know who is the treasurer 
to it P—I know nothing about it. 

14,084. Do you think it is quite useless so far as 
regards Mr. Colman’s band ?—I do not see any need 
for it at all. 

14,085. Where do your workmen principally live ? 
—Principally in the sixth ward, but they live in all 
parts of the city. 4 

14,086. The sixth ward is rather a large ward 
with 2,500 voters ?—lIt is rather a large one. 

14,087. What sort of houses do your men live in 
down there ?—In very decent respectable cottages. 

14,088. In alleys, or laid out in streets ?—All sorts 
of places. They congregate near us in order to be 
near their work, 

14,089. Do you think that there would be much 
difficulty in finding out your men in the sixth ward to 
deliver circulars to them ?—There is not much diffi- 
culty in finding out our men, because we could find 
them at work in case of need. 

14,090. I suppose Mr. Colman would discoun- 
tenance anything like canvassing at the works >We 
do not allow people to come to the works, but as the 
men leave the works, circulars or notes might easily 
be handed to them. 

14,091. So far as your men are concerned, do you 
see ‘any necessity for an extensive employment of 
messengers for the purpose of delivering circulars to 
them ?—TI do not. 

14,092. How many of your men are voters ?— 
Perhaps 500 or 600. 

14,093. How many men does Mr. Colman employ 
altogether ?—Including men, woman, boys, and girls, 
nearly 1,800. 

14,094. Then about one-third of those are voters ? 
—I should think so. 

14,095.. Those 500 are not so very difficult to find 
in Norwich ?—I should think not. 

14,096. You are. manager of the works, and must 
have some experience in dealing with large bodies of 
people ?—I have. 

14,097. I suppose your business is a pretty well 
organised business?—It is. _ 

14,098, You have some knowledge of what a work- 
ing man can do in a day ?—I have better knowledge 
of what he ought to do. 

14,099. You know something of Norwich ?—I 
do. 
14,100. How many circulars do you think that a 
grown up-man ought to be able to deliver in a day? 
—It would depend upon where he has to go to, and 
whether he does it with a will. 

14,101. Assume that he has to go into the sixth 
ward with them, and that he does it with a will ?—I 
should say, if I was to do that myself, I should be 
able to deliver 200. 

14,102. You do not think that 33 circulars would 
be enough for a man to deliver ?—Certainly not. 

14,108. Have you run over this list of messengers 
in your own mind ?—I have seen the account. 

14,104. On one side we have been supplied with 
the number of 900 and a few more >—Yes, 

14,105. What do you say to that? Is it an ex- 
cessive employment or not ?—It depends upon the will 
with which a person goes to the work. If you pay a 
man piecework he will do vastly more than if you pay 
him by time. 

14,106, I suppose you have heard or read _ the 
evidence as to how these men were paid ?——Yes. 

14,107. What do you think of the employment of 
900 men ?—I should think it is a preposterous num- 
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ber; but when I think of the other side employing 
double the number what am I to say ? 

14,108. Does it make it less preposterous that they 
employ double the number ?—TI should say 900 is 
vastly more than there is any need for. 

14,109. Is it less preposterous because the other 
side doubled it ?—-No. 

14.110, The other is only doubly preposterous >— 
Doubly preposterous. 

14,111. So far as your men are concerned, you em- 
ploy men in every grade of society ?>—Yes. 

14,112. I suppose you have some of the lowest 
grade of voters in your employ ?>—Not many. 

14,113. There are some ?—Yes. 

14,114, What do you say of them as regards their 
venality, and so on ?—If they thought they could 
fairly earn 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. for a day, that being 
payment for the day they would lose in consequence 
of their not working, they would not object to the 
opportunity of availing themselves of it. 

14,115. What do you mean by “ fairly earning ”?— 
If aman has an opportunity of earning 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
or 5s., and can recoup himself by doing comparatively 
nothing, instead of working hard, he will do the 
lighter work in preference to the other. 

14,116. To take one of your men as an example, he 
would rather earn 3s. 6d. and 5s. for two days work, 
loafing about public-houses as we may call it, than 
come and work in the Carrow Works ?—Yes. 

14,117. To that extent he would go to either side 
that gave him the 3s. 6d. on the 5s. ?—Yes. 

14,118. You must have a great many men in your 
employ far above doing that, even men of the humblest 
scale >—Yes. 

14,119. In your works have you a class above them 
who would egg them on to do it by saying, “I shall 
“ go off to the committee room,” and rather induce 
the men below them to go with them?—I should 
think not. It is almost a matter of course that they 
leave work after breakfast on the polling day. 

14,120. Did you hear of any of your men being 
employed as messengers ?-—I did not. 

14,121, Do you think that any were?—It is pos- 
sible; but I have no means of forming an opinion. 

14,122. I mean on the Saturday ?—I am not aware 
of any of our men having been employed. 

14,123. On the Saturday or any other day ?—On 
the Saturday or any other day. 

14,124. I believe some of your clerks gaye their 
assistance at some of the committee rooms ?—They 
did. 

14,125. You do not know that any of the men did ? 
—None of the men that I am aware of were absent for 
the purposes of employment. 

14,126. Did it come to your knowledge that at one 
of the other large establishments in the city, where 
numbers of workmen are employed, men in the posi- 
tion even of engineers and firemen took what was 
called employment, which meant going to a public- 
house at breakfast time and then coming away and 
going on with their work ?—It did not come to my 
knowledge. ] 

14,127. You do not think that anything of that 
sort happened at Carrow?—I am quite sure it did 
not, 

14,128. In 1875 did you see anything of any intimi- 
dation on the polling day ?—No, 

14,129. You say you were at work the whole time ? 
—Yes. 

14,130. Did you hear of anything of the sort ?-- 
No. 

14,131. You did not seea number of your men turn 
up with black eyes ?—I did not see any. 

14,1382. You cannot say whether there were, or 
were not any ?—I cannot, f 

14,133. Is there anything else that you would like 
to call our attention to ?—In what way. 

14,134. Is there anything in reference to your 
opponents or yourselves that you would wish to 
direct our attention to assist this inquiry in any way ? 
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—I think that the manner in which elections generally 
are conducted is as bad as it can well be. 

14,135. Do you mean in the country at large or in 
Norwich in particular ?—Altogether; Ido not think 
that we are much worse than some other places, 

14,136. Have you had any experience of any other 
large city >—No ; only by hearsay. 

14,137. Have you heard of there being any general 
employment on the election day at such a place as 
Birmingham for instance ?—I never heard it. 

14,138. Of any other place ?—No, 

14,139. I thought you had some place in your 
mind ?—Whenever there is an election day folks seem 
to run riot. 

14,140. They lose their heads ?—They lose their 
heads. 

14,141. Do you think that any of the ward managers 
did ?—I never was a ward manager, and therefore I 
cannot say. 

14,142. (Mr. Howard.) Would you like to be one ? 
—No. 

14,148. Not after what we have heard r—No. 

14,144. What did you do on the polling day ?—I 
recorded my vote, and then returned to work. 

14,145. You do not take a holiday ?—No. 

14,146. You approve of wearing colours ?—Yes. 

14,147. You are always to be found with a rosette 
in your coat on the day of election?—Sometimes I 
have gone without it. I daresay I wear it during the 
day. 

14148. May I ask whether the men in Mr. Col- 
man’s employ also sport colours ?—I have seen some. 

14,149. Many ?+-A good many; sometimes they 
make a rosette of blue and white paper; the juveniles 
especially are fond of sporting something of that 
sort. 

14,150. I suppose they are never presented with 
colours P—Oh, no. 

14,151. I thought you might produce two boxes and 
say to your men “ Now, according to your politics go 
“ and take a rosette out of one of them.” Is there 
nothing of that sort ?—Nothing of the sort. 

14,152. You say there was no intimidation. We 
have heard something about it, but | suppose it did 
not reach your ears ?—It did not. 

14,153. Have you any idea by whom these roughs 
are led at any time ?—Not any idea at all. 

14,154. You never heard ?>—No. 

14,155. Are you quite sure ?>——Quite. 

14,156. I suppose you have read the newspapers ?— 
Yes. 

14,157. During this Commission’?—I have read a 
part of the evidence, not all. 

14,158. You have not spotted that particular part of 
the evidence which relates to riot, intimidation, and 
roughs ?>—No, I never noticed it. 

14,159. It has been said that the roughs did invest 
the city, to a certain extent, at the election and 
attacked the ‘Grapes,” and that they were led by 
young Mr. Womersley, whom I suppose you know ?— 
I know him quite well. 

14,160. Do you know whether that is true or 
untrue ?—I should say decidedly untrue. 

14,161. So far as you can judge ?—So far as I can 
judge. 

14,162. You never heard anything of it >—I only 
asked him the question. 

14,163. When ?—When I heard that there had 
been a report of the sort. 

14,164. When did you hear it ?—Shortly after the 
remark was made here. 

14,165. Did he deny it >—Certainly. 

14,166. Do you mean that he entirely denied 
having been with the roughs at all, at any time ?— 
I understood him to say he was not near. 

14,167. Was he out on the polling day ?>—I think 
there is no doubt about it. auzh) 

14,168. He is a bit of a politician in his way ?— 
He does not take a very active part in it. 


14,169. He is an ardent politician, for a young 
man ?—I should think not. 
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14,170. Not more than you are?—He takes a 
more active part than I do. 

14,171. He takes a great part in every election, does 
he not ?—-Not that I have heard of. 

14,172. No blame to him ?—I like a man who acts 
up to what he believes. 

14,173. You know nothing about this except what 
he has told you ?—No. 

14,174. I suppose he is in the city ?—Yes, I saw 
him this morning. 

14,175. Did you hear much of the election of 1874 ? 
As much as I usually hear. 

14,176. Did you hear anything about young Mr. 
Womersley then ?--No; I heard it reported that he 
had taken possession of a house with a parcel of 
roughs. 

14,177. Was that true or not ?—Decidedly untrue. 

14,178. Then he has been very unjustly accused ?— 
Decidedly. 


14,179. Do you ever observe the election of 1874 in 
the streets >No. 

14,180. Did you shun it ?—I am always fully 
occupied, and I never take an active part in politics. 

14,181. But I suppose you heard from Mr. Colman 
that it was a very showy, gay election ?—We have 
something else to talk about when we meet. 

14,182. Do you not introduce a little variety at elec- 
tion times P—No. 

14,185. It is alla solemn matter. of business ?—So 
far as I am concerned. : 

14,184. You have never heard that it was character- 
ised by lavish expenditure, show, and display >—I have 
heard since. 

14,185. When, for the first time ?--I really canno 
give you an idea. 

14,186. Was 
down ?—Yes. 

14,187. You have reason to believe that the report 
was true? —~It was very showy, and, as a matter of 
course, somewhat extravagant. 

14,188. Did you read the candidate’s accounts ?—- 
No. 

14,189. Did you see them in the newspaper ?-—No, if 
I had seen them I should have passed them by as 
haying nothing to do with me. 

14,190. You would not have read them ?—No, 

14,191. Not even Mr. Colman’s?—No. 

14,192. You do not care anything about politics 
except to record your vote ?>——That is all. 

14,193. And the wearing of rosettes ?—- And the 
wearing of rosettes. : 

14,194. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are not a politician, 
but only general manager of Mr. Colman’s works ?—— 
That is it ; IT am only general manager of the works. 
I should like to mention two matters that are on my 
mind. J rhink that the vote by ballot is the best 
thing that has been introduced, and is more likely 
than anything else to subserve purity. The specu- 
lation as to whether a man who takes money will yote 
for those who like him or for the other side (and 
they have been known to vote contrary to those from 
whom they received money) will be its own eure. I 
think then that if you shut up every public-house in 
the city and neighbourhood you will get rid of the 
major part of the annoyance and discomfort that arise 
from an election in the city. . 

14,195. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think that the 
ballot has, to any appreciable extent, purified elections 
at Norwich ?—I think it has. 

14,196. You must remember the time when the 
eleetions were very bad ?—I have heard of them. 

14,197. The ballot is a very recent measure ?—I 
am aware of that, and there are vast numbers of 


persons who vote now as they did not dare to vote 
before. 


14,198. You seem to expect great things from the 
ballot, but it is a recent measure. Is it your expe- 
rience that it has produced great reforms in Norwich ? 
—My belief is that it has, it is only my impression. 

14,199. If you approve of the ballot you must be 
an advocate for entire secrecy ?—Quite so. 


it before the Commissioners came 
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14,200. Do you think that the wearing of a rosette 
is a declaration of your views, or is to any extent 
an infraction of the rule?r—I should think not, it 
would not be in my case, because every one who knows 
me knows what I am, 

14,201. The proposition is that no one should know 
how you are going to vote ?—It would not necessarily 
be known, but if it was thought objectionable I should 
give it up at once. 

14,202. As you are so strong an admirer of the 
ballot, do you think it is desirable to send out a 
circular of this sort : ; 

‘Colman and Tillett’s Central Committee 
“Rooms, Haymarket, Norwich, 

“ Dear Sir, 31 January 1874. 
“ Messrs. Colman and Tillett, the Liberal can- 
«“ didates for the representation of the city, regret 
“ that it is impossible for them to do themselves the 
“ honour of calling on every Liberal elector indivi- 
« dually. There is not sufficient time before Wednes- 
“ day, the day of the election, to permit of this. 
“ Should you, as I trust is the case, have determined 
“ to support the Liberal candidates, you will do 
“ material service to the cause by signing and posting 
“ the enclosed circular. By all true friends of the 
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Liberal cause so doing, they will supersede the 
“ necessity for a personal call, and will enable the 
energies of those’ of us who will work on the election 
day to be devoted where they are most required. 
If you have the slightest preference for not commu- 
nicating your intentions pray do not do so. 

* Yours faithfully 

“ G, A. Srevens.” 

Inasmuch as, according to you, all persons should 
have the opportunity of voting quite secretly, do you 
think it isan expedient thing that the agents of either 
party should ask persons which way they intend to 
vote ?—It is undesirable. 

14,208. Ido not know whether you happen to be 
aware that the agents of Colman and Tillett did 
that at the last election ?—[ do not remember to have 
seen anything of that sort. 

14,204. Have you ever seen that circular before ?— 
J do not remember having seen it. 

14,205. With a circular 
wearing of the rosette, do you think the secrecy of 
the ballot would be preserved ?—I will give up the 
rosette. 

14,206. That is a small matter; but this is not 
quite so small ?—I know nothing about that circular. 
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Mr. G. A. Srevens recalled and further examined. 


14,207. (Mr. Howard.) | have sent for you because, 
as you are aware, the Commissioners are about to 
adjourn for a short time, with a view to forwarding 
the business of the Commission. I ask you whether 
you have Mr. Culyer’s list of 40 extra messengers ? 
—1l have not; I have never seen it. 

14,208. Is that information derived from his own 
lips —From his own lips. 

14,209. When ?—Last Saturday night for the first 


time. 

14,210. Did he call upon you ?—No. 

14,2b1. Did you call upon him ?——No. 

14,212. Did he voluntarily tell you?—He called 
upon Mr. William Tillett on Friday night, and Mr. 


William Tillett made an appointment for him to see 
me on the Saturday. Then he told me for the first 
time of the list of 40 men: 

14,218. You have no calls from other people, of a 
similar kind ?—Not any. 

14,214. The Commissioners are now about to ad- 
journ till Thursday morning, in the hope and _ belief 
that by that means we shall materially shorten the 
inquiry. We were anxious to know before we 


adjourned, whether you had that list >—I have not, I 
have never seen it. 

14,215. We shall adjourn in the hope that the in- 
terval of time will not be altogether unfruitful in 
reference to any further discoveries that may be 
made. Iam speaking now with regard to informa- 
tion which the Commissioners possess. I thought it 
the candid course to you, as the recognised agent of 
the Liberal party, to say what I have said. I do not 
want to add anything ; you will appreciate my objects ? 
—I quite appreciate them, and shall gladly give any 
further information that may reach me. 

(Mr. Howard.) I have only to state that for the 
purpose of furthering the objects of the Commission, 
the Commissioners now adjourn till Thursday next 
at 10 o'clock, when they will be prepared to go on 
regularly and steadily with the business that lies 
before them. We trust that in the meantime all per- 
sons who can assist the Commissioners by information 
or suggestions, will be good enough to let us have 
them. It is the interest of all persons in the city 
that we should know all that can be known. Our 
desire is to make an end once and for all. 


Adjourned to Thursday, 2nd September, at 10 o’clock.’ 


TWELFTH DAY. 
Thursday, 2nd September 1875. 


Mr. WiziiAm Woopnouse Kerr sworn aud examined. 


14,216. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you ?—A calico 
merchant and draper. 

14,217. I believe you have taken an interest in the 
polities of the city for many years ?>—For many years. 

14,218. On the Liberal side >—On neither side. I 
am no side. I go against anyone who spends the 
rates of the city. 

14,219. I think you were manager for Mr. Tillett in 
1868 ?—No, I was on the other side. 

14,220. What was the other side ?—-Colonel Wil- 
kinson was on the other side. 

14,221. I am talking of the election of 1868 ?— 
That would be Huddleston. ‘ 

14,222, Is your name William Woodhouse Kett >— 
Yes. 


Ny 


14,223. Were you examined by the Commissioners 
in 1869 ?>—That was Huddleston’s first year. 

14,224. He did not come till 1870 *—I was not 
manager then. I should be a volunteer in some portion 
of the city. 

14,225. (Mr. Howard.) Were you examined before 
the Commissioners in 1869 ?—No. 

14,226. (Mr M‘Mahon.) At question 43,602 of the 
minutes of the evidence taken before the Commis- 
sioners in 1869, I find these questions put to you: 
“Did you take a busy part at the last election ?>—Yes, 
“ very active. You were manager for Mr. Tillett >— 
“ T did what I conceived every thorough Englishmen 
“ ought to do, that is to try and defeat those people 
* who are trying to pull down church and queen, 
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“ But another object I had in view was this ; there 
“ is a compromise in this city, and my determination 
‘¢ is to oppose all compromise men. Were you a paid 
«¢ manager ?—No.” 
put to you P—I came before the Commissioners as a 
volunteer with regard to a statement I made as to ex- 
cess of bribery in the fourth ward, and they told me 
to mention what I knew with reference to the fourth 
ward. That was the only question I was asked in 
court. 

14,227. You see this question implies that you were 
a manager although you were not paid?—I was not 
a manager. 

14,228. In any way in 1868 ?—TI had never been a 
manager till 1874, for Mr. Huddleston in King Street. 

14,229. Then you did not attend to the questions 
that were put to you ?—I do not recollect any ques- 
tions being asked me. J think you must have got the 
wrong name. 

14,230. Is there any other gentleman of the same 
name in the city >—I think not. 

14,231. (Mr. Howard.) You were examined before 
the last Commissioners, were you not ?>—I came before 
them. 

14,232. Were you examined ; yes or no ?—I was 
examined before them, or rather I made a statement. 

14,233. Answer my question. Were you sworn 
before the last Commissioners >—That I do not know. 

14,234. Were you examined ?>—To a certain extent 
T was., Zu 

14,235. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Further questions are put 
to you: “ You were a manager slmply from zeal for 
“ your party ?>—Yes.” You have said that you were 


not manager at all ?—I should not be a manager at all, 


14,236. Then how is it that you answer that ques- 
tion: “ Yes. On the day before the election’ I went 
<¢ into the seventh ward and said, ‘Is there anything 
* ¢T can do?’ and they said‘ Oh, oh! Hulme has 
“ got the second ward ; go and help him.’ I said, ‘I 
“ am off, and went down to the second ward. J met 
«“ with several voters, who said, ‘If I do not get what 
*“ *7T am in the habit of getting I will vote for 
“ « Stracey ; and I heard another account that Mr 
“ Colman was to slip a sovereign into a teapot for 
“some woman.” How is that, if you were not a 
manager at all?—I was not a manager; I should 
be a volunteer. 

14,237. Is your memory jvery good?—I do not 
know. 

14,238. You were manager of what ward in the 
election of 1875 ?—I had the 14th district under my 
command. All the circulars were’filled up and sent 
out from my room, and the canvassing of the ward 
was done from my room, so far as the ward was 
canvassed. 

14,239. Is that the second ward ?—No, the seventh 
ward, 14th district. 

14,240. For which side?—Colonel Wilkinson. 

14,241. Of what politics was he >—A moderate Con- 
servative. 

14,242. You are now a Conservative ?—I am now 
a‘ Conservative in this way, that at a general election 
I am for church, queen, and constitution. I do not 
like the republicans of America, where one of the 
senators got up and made use of the expression, ‘as 
“ rotten as hell;” and I do not like the republicans 
of France, who love anarchy and bloodshed. 

14,243. I suppose you have not had any elections 
for French republicans in this city >—We have a large 
body of republicans in Norwich. 

14,244, But you have had no election for French 
republicans. Confine yourself to the business before 
us. You are now a Conservative ?>—I am now a 
Conservative. 

14,245. Do not you know what you were in 1868 ? 
—I was the same then asI am now. I feel that if 
the corporation did their duty they could save the 
ratepayers a thousand a year. 

14,246. If you were a Conservative in 1869 you 
surely would not support Mr. Tillett >—I should not 
support Mr. Tillett. 


Were any questions of that kind. 
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14,247. But according to the’ report of the com- 
mission you did ?—I opposed Mr. Tillett in every 
sense. 

14,248. (Mr. Howard.) In 1869 one of the com- 
missioners appears to have asked you this question, 
“You were manager for Mr. Tillett,” and your 
answer is, “I did what I conceived every thorough 
“Englishman ought to do, that is to try and defeat 
“ those people who are trying to pull down church 
“ and queen. But another subject I had in view’ 
“ was this ; there is a compromise in this city, and 
“ my determination is to oppose all compromise men.” 
Did you mean that you were not a manager for Mr. 
Tillett >—Assuredly. 

14,249. You never were ?—I never was. 

14,250. My brother Commissioner wishes me to 
read one or two other questions. “Were you a 
“ paid manager?— No. Did you afterwards re- 
“ ceive any acknowledgment or payment ? — No, 
“ T can say what a candid gentleman in the Whig 
“ interest would’ not like to say, that I never paid 
“ anything or received anything ; and further than 
“ that, I never subscribed anything to debase my 
‘* fellow citizens. You are not one shilling out 
“ of pocket by the last election?—Not a farthing. 
“ T do not think I spent one farthing upon the day. 
“Did any money go through your hands for the 
“ purpose. of influencing the election? — Not a 
“ fraction, nor yet at any other election. You 
“ were a manager simply from zeal for your party ? 
‘* Yes; on the day before the election I went into 
“ the 7th ward and said, ‘Is there anything I can 
“ do?’ and they said ‘Oh, oh, Hulme has got the 
* second ward, go and help him.’ I said, ‘I am off’ and 
« went down to the second ward. I met with several 
“ voters, who said, “If I do not get what I am in the 
“ habit of getting I will vote for Stracey,’ and I heard 
* another account that Mr. Colman was to slip a sove- 
‘« yeign into a teapot for some woman.” For what 
party did you manage at that election ?—It would be 
the Conservative candidate that I was concerned for 
at the general election. 

14,251. Sir Henry Stracey ?—Sir Henry Stracey. 

14,252. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You ‘acted in the same 
ward with Hulme ?—No, I do not recollect Mr. Bulme 
being there. 

14,253. Your answer to question 48,608 is, “On the 
‘* day before the election I went into the seventh ward 
“ and said, ‘Is ‘there anything I can do,’ and they 
« said, Oh, oh, Hulme has got the second ward; go 
** and help him.” Who was Hulme ?—I do not re- 
collect. Oh, yes, unquestionably I did go into the 
seventh ward ; that was where we got nearly murdered 
at the “ Pigeons.” . 


14,254. On which side was Hulme P—I went down © 


as a volunteer into the seventh ward. 
, 14,255. On which side was he >—The Conservative. 

14,256. You have been all along a Conservatlve >— 
In all general elections I act as a Conservative. 
14,257. (Mr. Howard.) What are you in bye 
elections >—I am against those who expend the rate- 
payers’ money. I have twice opposed Mr. Field, and 
should like to put him out. He is a Conversative, and 
if they will flatter him he is ready to advance the 
salary of anyone who asks him. 

14,258. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were manager of the 
14th division of the seventh ward in the election of 
1875 ?—Yes, and I was also manager for Huddleston 
in 1874. 

14,259. On which side were you manager in 1875 ? 
—On the Conservative side. - ' 

14,260. Are you sure of that—Yes, for Colonel 
Wilkinson. 4 , ' 

14,261. When were you appointed manager ?— 
About the Friday before the election. =i. 

14,262. When did you first put on messengers ?— 
I had one sent to me on the Saturday from the cen- 
tral committee room, and I put on. one clerk that 
day to take charge of the rooms. ws ; 

14,263. When did you put on any more ?—On the 
Monday morning I should think I put on six. 


_ 14,264. On the Tuesday 7—I should make the 
number up to 10 that I had an order to put on. 

- 14,265. On the Wednesday?— The ward. was 
divided again into two or three parts, and some of my 
men went away, and as we had the canvassing cards to 
get out, I put on others to fill up the places of those 
who went into other parts of the district. 

14,266. How many did you put on ?—I should think 
about three. 

14,267. Had you any orders for the Tuesday to 
employ more messengers ?—No. 

14,268. Did you receive any orders at any time ?— 
Oh, yes, unquestionably I had, and then I exercised 
my own discretion. 

14,269. When did you get your orders ?—On the 
Wednesday. ~ 

14,270. How many did you put on on the Wednes- 
day ?—None. | 
14,271. On the Thursday ?—None. 

14,272. Did you disobey orders ?—Yes. I acted 
upon my own discretion. I knew it was not legal, 
and therefore I only put on as many as were necessary 
to do the work. Ten would be abundance for that 
district, and I did not think it proper to put on more. 
They told me that they were putting on on the other 
side, and I said, “ Let them do it, and take the re- 
“ sponsibility. I know it is not legal, and therefore I 
“ shall not do it.” 

14,272. From whom did your orders come ?—From 
Mr. Gilbert. 

14,274. Were they in writing ?—No; the orders 
came through Mr. Stockings to me. 

14,275. What was he?—He is the registration 
agent. 

14,276. On the Conservative side ?—On the Con- 
servative side. I do not know what he had to do 
with Mr. Gilbert, or Mr. Gilbert with him. 

14,277. You acted, up to what you thought right, 
and what you considered to be the law ?—So far as I 
could understand it. At Mr. Huddleston’s election I 
only put on six for the district altogether, although I 
was told that Mr. Jude Parkinson was collecting them 
right and left.” 

14,278. We are dealing now with the 1875 election. 
You did not put anyone on on the Thursday r— 
No. isis 

14,279. Or on the Friday ?—On the Friday I put 
on 12 as near as I can tell, for | have been in three 
scrimmages. The first was at the “ Bell,’ when 
Mr. Waters was here. He.was discarded. by, the 
Whigs and.Conservatives, and therefore I took up the 
weak side. At his election I went,to the ‘‘ Bull” to 
hear .him when the roughs took possession. They 
retired back on to. the hill, and then they came in 
amongst us and knocked us about most terrifically. 

14,280. On the Friday you employed 12 ’—On the 
Friday I employed 12. 

14,281. You thought them necessary for your pro- 
tection ?>—Yes. 

14,282. Were any of them voters >—Not one was a 
voter. As they came into my room I asked them if 
they were voters; and if I found they were, I said, 
“TI beg you to leave my room, I have nothing to do 
with you. / 

14,283. You did ask whether they were voters ?— 
On the day of the election, and if they were voters, I 
said, “ I must ask you. to leave my room, for I have 
“ nothing to do with you.” 

14,284. I congratulate you on being one of the most 
zealous of ward managers in the cause of order and 
proper voting ?—With a thorough determination to do 
what was right. ’ 

14,285. You appointed 12 who.were not voters ?— 
I appointed 12 who were not voters. : 

14,286. Did you ask before you employed them 
whether they were voters ‘—I should do so as a rule. 
I understand that there were two or three or there 
might be four who got on without my knowledge. I 
learnt it in the way of conversation... Cee 

14,287. When you found out that they were voters 
did you dismiss them ?—No. .. 1 was a stranger in that 
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ward, and the parties who recommended them to me 
recommended them for their qualifications, for the good 
they could do for the cause in the ward in which I 
was, and therefore I engaged them. I believe they had 
a perfect understanding that my wish was not to have 
a voter of any kind. 

14,288. Your account for messengers is very mode- 
rate I see ?—Only 6/. or 7é. or 8/., [think, at Huddle- 
ston’s election. 

14,289. I am talking of the election of 1875 ?>—That 
would be 147. or 151. 

14,290. I find it was only 13/. Ls. 6d.?—It was a 
very small sum I know. 

14,291. For clerks it was only about 4/., for com- 
mittee room only 2/. 2s., and for refreshments 2/. 10s. 
To whom did you give the refreshments ?—To my 
clerks and myself the time I was there. 

14,292. Were your clerks voters ?—No, neither of 
them. 

14,293. Is this one of the cards which you gave to 
the messengers (handing card to witnes) ?—Yes, this 
is one. 

14,294. Do you remember the name on the back, 
George Walter, St. Margaret’s >—This is my card, but 
St. Margaret’s is in the second ward. 

14,295. When did you give that card ?—I cannot 
tell you. 

14,296. Do you know that he is a voter ?—I do not 
know that he is. 

14,297. How many committee rooms had you ?— 
Only one, at the “ Bull.” 

14,298. Altogether your expenditure was very 
trifling, about 22/. >—Something like that. 

14,299. Have you anything else to tell us about the 
last election >—I heard what Mr. Gardiner said with 
regard to the flys. He was at the “ Bull” underneath 
me. He was drinking and treating indiscriminately 
every one who came; in fact I had a glass of wine 
with him. 

14,300. Was that done to influence your vote ?— 
No; we were obliged to be cautious as he was under- 
neath us. He said also that the flys hired of Martin 
were double. If I know anything about flys Martin 
has only four, and they are all single. 

14,301. Is there anything else you have to tell us >— 
Gardiner said that he paid out of his own pocket all 
the money he spent. I heard that Mr. Kett and Mr. 
Martin went three or four times with him to Mr. G. 
A. Stevens to get his election money, and last of all he 
said, “I have got it.” 

14,302. Who is Mr. Kett ?>—Mr. A. Kett, the cab 
proprietor. 

14,303. (Mr. Howard.) To get what money ?—His 
election money ; they went with him three or four 
times, and last of all he said, “Come on, I have got 
it.” 

14,304. What election money?—-The money paid at 
the election. 

14,305. For what purpose ?—I suppose what he had 
spent in my district. 

14,306. That is what you assume ?—That is what 
I assume. 

14,307. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have been so good as 
to tell us that you refused to carry out the orders of 
Mr. Gilbert to employ more messengers, because you 
knew it was illegal?—More than I thought was 
requisite. } 

14,307a. You thought it was for corrupt purposes ?>— 
Of course I should know that. 

14,308. When did you first learn that this was a 
corrupt practice >—Common instinct told me that. I 
was laughed at at sundry times by all parties, who said 
it was not this and that and the other, and they could 
only strike me off on a scrutiny. I said, “ Well, I 
know what I feel to be right.” 

14,309.. Had the matter been discussed ait all at the 
election of 1874 ?—Yes, unquestionably. 

14,310. Were you then a manager ?>—I was a mana- 
ger in King Street then. 

14,811. Which ward?—The sixth ward, 11th dis- 
trict, ‘ 
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14,312. Did you employ an unusual number of 
cler ks ?—I think I had seven or eight clerks and 
messengers. 

14, 313. Were you asked to employ more ?—I had 
the option of putting them on if I wished, but I did 
not think proper to do so. 

14,814. You were told to put them on P—Yes. 

14,315. By whom ?—I do not know whether it was 
Mr. Bignold that rode round then. 

14,316. Which Mr. Bignold ?>—I should say it was 
the shorter one. 

14,317. Do you not know his christian name ?>—No; 
I believe it was John. 

14,318. He came round and said you were to put on 
more men?—I told him what was going on; that 
Jude Parkerson was putting on all the men he could 
find. 

14,319. Do you say it was the 11th district p—I 
think it was the 11th district. 

14,320. Did Mr. Bignold ask you to put on more 
men: ae He said that more messengers ‘were to be put 
on ; when J told him what was going on on the oppo- 
sition, he said, ‘‘Then put on more men.” When I 
said that Jude Parkerson was gleaning up every voter 
around him, men were being put on for the last day 
for three and four and five days back. 

14,321. What did you say when he told you to do 
that psy heard what he said, and then I did not do it. 
I took my own discretion about it. 

14,322. Did you not tell him you would not do it? 
Na; I do not think I did. 

14,323. Did you give him any reason for acting 
upon your own discretion ?—No, I do not think I did. 

14,324. Had you no discussion with him about it >— 
‘No. 

14,325. Had you any discussion with any other 
agent of the Conservative party at the 1874 election 
with regard to the employment of messengers ?—I do 
not know at, all. 

14,326. Do you remember speaking to Mr. Gilbert 
himself, upon the subject >—Mr. Gilbert was not the 
one; it was Mr. Sparrow then. 

14,327. Who were the agents for the Conservative 
party then P—Mr. Sparrow was the agent. 

14,328. Was there not some one else >—Mr. Sparrow 
had the credit of being agent at the last election of 
1874. 

14,329. Did you not know that Mr. Buttifant was 
joint agent ?>—Yes; I presumed he was clerk under 
Mr. Sparrow. 

14,330, You did not know that he was joint agent 
with Mr. Sparrow ?—No, I thought he did all the 
work and Mr. Sparrow all the ordering. 

14,331. Did you speak to Mr. Buttifant about the 
employ ment of messengers >—I do not know whether 


: I did or not. 


14,332. In talking it over with anyone connected 
with the election did you express your opinion that it 
was illegal to employ messengers ?—I do not know that 
T should talk to any one. I should act upon my own 
idea at the time. 

14,333. Do you remember how many messengers 
you did employ ?—I have the idea that it was about 
six or eight. 

14,334. In 1874 ?—In 1874. 

14,335. I am told you are returned by Mr Buttifant 
as employing 13 ?—I should think not; there were 
two men who were occupied for some time, but they 
were employed by me, but afterwards, as they had 
given their time, he wished me to put them down for 
something. 

14,336. 9/. 6s. is returned. 
something like the number 
think so. 

14,337. Have you anything else to tell us about the 
election of 1874 ?—Not in King Street district beyond 
what I have said, that Jude Parkerson was gleaning 
up every voter he could get hold of and was taking 
them indiscriminately. 

14,338. You are speaking of messengers employed 
in 1874?—Yes, every one they could get hold of. 


Would that represent 
employed ?—I should 
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14,339. On the part of the Conservatives >—I can- 
not speak of any district but my own, quite separate 
from the other parts of the ward. 

14,340. I am not confining your attention to what 
you saw, but did you not hear that the Conservative 
party were employing messengers very largely ?—I 
understood that there were many employed ; in fact I 
should say that any babe in politics knew that there 
was an unlimited number going» 

14,341. On the part of the Conservatives >—On 
both sides, and I will tell you as near as I can how that 
came about. It appears that Mr. Huddleston had a 
very great procession from St. Andrew’s Halil. The 
following morning a friend of mine, a tradesman near 
the market, came to me and said, “ Kett, your party 
“ have done the most stupid thing they could possibly 
“ have done. You had the election in your own hands, 
“ and now you have had such a display of horseflesh 
“ at the meeting held last night, an order has been sent 
** down to put on 2,000 men this morning.” 

14,342. (Mr. Goldney.) Where had the order been 
sent from ?>—That the Whigs had had a meeting, and 
that an order had been given for 2,000 men to be put 
on that, morning. 

14,348. (Mr. Howard.) Ts the gentleman alive who 
told you all this >—Yes. 

14,344, And he is well I hope ?—He is well I hope ; 
I saw him last night. He is one of the freemen’s 
delegates, and I am one. 

14, 345, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is his name ?—I 
would rather not give it. 

14,346. But i should like to have it—He is a 
Whig and has been all his life. It is Mr. Thomas 
Carver, the bootmaker in St. Giles. He then told me 
that if we worked very hard we might have got one 
in, “ but there is no chance for you now. You had it 
al in your own hands. ” 

14,347. Who are the freemen’s delegates >—Mr. 
Boardman, the architect, is one; Mr. Cook is one; 
Mr. Carver another ; and Mr. Burridge is another. 

14,348. I thought you said there were only three ?— 
No; “ee are five on each side, five Whigs and five 
Conser vatives. 

14,349, (Mr. Howard.) What are they delegated to 
do ?—To watch the interests of the freemen. We have 
a very nice estate which the city would like to get away 
from us. 

14,350. My reason for asking is, that you say there 
were five delegates on each side. What sides do you 
mean ?>—Whig and Tory. 

14,351. You carry politics into the management of 
your estate —No, we have no polities. 

14,352. Then why do you want five delegates on 
each ‘side ?—As there are freemen on both sides we 
have five on each side, but do not talk about polities. 

14,358. You do not think there is any political in- 
fluence ?—We never breathe politics when we meet in 
déliberation. We are five on each side and we never 
interfere with that. 

14,354. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You confine yourself to 
protecting the landed estate of the freemen ?—Yes. 

14,3855. And looking after the city?—We watch 
with jealous eyes those who would like to have a little 
pick at our estate. 

14,356. Who are those >—The citizens who are not 
freemen would like to have a little finger in the pic. 

14,857. You say that any babe might know that the 
employment of messengers in 1874 was with a corrupt 
object >—All over the city; and they must be as deaf 
as beetles if they did not hear it. 

14,358. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Bailey the 
Conservative solicitor >—I did not hear it. I think I 


~looked over it cursorily. 


14,359. He said, with regard to the processions on 
both sides, that they being organised processions, any 
one at all conversant with electioneering affairs would 
know that that they were adopted with a corrupt 
object >—Unquestionably; any body of men would be 
employed with a corrupt object. I am quite of that 
opinion. 

14,360, (Mr. Howard.) With what object?—To 
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secure the votes of the inen, because the agents who 
employ them know the men they put on. 

14,361. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) He dwelt upon the fact 
that they were organised processions >—If I had the 
object in view which they bad J should pick out the 


men and give them the job that I could get some- — 


thing out of. 

14,362. You concur in that view, that anyone would 
see that the employment of those organised bands and 
processions was for a corrupt purpose >—It would be 
with the object of getting something for the money. 

14,363. With a view of getting the votes of those 
employed ?—Yes. 

14,364. The men employed in the organised pro- 
cessions would be paid >—Yes. 

14,365. Do you know how much they would be 
paid ?—I do not. 

14,366. Do you know anyone who can tell us how 
much they were paid ?—No. 

| 14,367. (Mr. Howard.) I dare say you have heard ? 
—No, I have not heard. If you ask me what the 
men got who came and knocked us about, I can 
tell you that. They are not only organised, but or- 
ganised by men who claim to be respectable, and are 
led on in a body to attack their fellow citizens. 

14,368. What election are you talking about now?— 
Mr. Watson’s election. 

14,369. We are not inquiring about that—Then I 
come down to Sir Henry Stracey’s. 

14,370. Of 1874 ?—No. 

14,371. Confine yourself to the election of 1874 ?>— 
I got nearly murdered there. Mr. Womersley, sen., 
a gentleman and a councillor, led the roughs. 

14,372. When was that, because he has denied it ? 
—In Stracey’s election. © 

14,873. In 1874?—In 1868 or 1869. 

14,374. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) We have enough to do 
without going back so far as 1868 or 1869. Just con- 
fine yourself to 1874. You have given us very valu- 
able evidence. ‘Try and give us a little more. Do you 
remember the 1874 elertion ?>—I do. 

14,375. You were talking of bands of roughs being 
employed and being paid for nearly murdering you ?>— 
I gave you the first one which I can give evidence of ; 
that was Stracey’s. ‘The next one there were between 
100 and 200. That was at the ‘‘ Pigeons,” and the 
was when Mr. Henry Morgan put up as councillor in 
King Street. 

14,376. (Mr. Howard.) Come down to 1874 and 
stop there. Tell Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon anything 
about roughs at the 1874 election ?>—I do not know that 
I have anything to tell him beyond that there was a 
large quantity about. § 

14,377. (Mr.M‘Mahon.) Did you hear of any fixed 
price for those men who joined those bands and pro- 
cessions ?—I did not hear at the 1874 election of a 
fixed price, but I have heard at other times, when I 
have been in conversation with them, what they got. 

14,378. What is it ?>--They get 2s. and 3s. and half 
a gallon. - 

14,379. 2s. and 3s. in what ?—In money, and half a 
gallon of beer to drink. 

14,880. Wor each day’s procession >—For each pro- 
cession, for \;he evening’s amusement. 

14,381. Is it for each day’s procession? Suppose 
there were tivo, one in the day and one at night, would 
the 2s. include both the day and the night >—No, I do 
not think tljat, because it is simply this: I asked him 
how much they got for a single job. Isee a man I 
know, and when I meet him I say, “ Now you were in 
“that prodgession; what did you get for that little 
“ work ?” then he will say 2s. and half a gallon. 

14,382. Hlalf a gallon of what ?—Of beer. 

14,383. Yhat you believe was about‘the price ?—I 
believe that |was about the price each time. I have 
heard of 8s! occasionally, but most 2s. or Ys. 6d. and 
half a gallon. 

14,3884, That was nearly the wages of a messenger ? 
—That is the way they organised these roughs. 

14,385. That would be about the wages of a mes- 
senger ?—No; 3s. 6d. for a messenger to do nothing. 
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14,386. And a gallon of beer? —A gallon of beer ; 
if it is the mildit would be worth 1s., if it is the strong 
it is worth 2s. 

14,387. That would be more than a messenger’s 
pay. Suppose he gets 3s.in money and a gallon of 
mild beer it would be 4s., and a gallon of strong beer 
it would be 5s. ?—Yes. 

14,388. There were persons employed in the pro- 
cessions then who were really better paid than the 
messenger ?—According to that. 

14,389. You have no reason to doubt the truth of 
what the man said ?—No. 

14,390. You believe that was about the average ?— 
They consider they have to do rougher and dirtier 
work ; if they have to carry a torch they say, “We 
“have to do rougher work, and we may burn our 
“ things.” 

14,391. Can you give us any account of the pro- 
cessions in 1874? Did you see them yourself ?—Yes, 
walked with them too. 

14,392, Will you be so good as to give us a notion 
as to the number of persons? Did you take any 
special notice so as to be able to describe them. Tell 
us what sort of processions they were, and begin of 
course with your own side, which was the least cul- 
pable ?—On the Conservative side I should say Mr. 
Huddlestone’s processions reached from St. Andrew’s 
Hall nearly ‘o the end of St. Benedict’s Street. 

14,393. (Mr. Howard.) What is the distance in 
yards ?—I should think something over half,a mile. 

14,3894. How many deep ?—It would depend upon 
the parts you were in; round the carriages they would 
be very thick, and when they got further on among the 
flags and torches they would keep shy of the torches. 

14,395. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who would keep shy of 
the torches >—Anyone would. I should. 

14,396. It extended nearly half a mile, you say >—I 
should think fully that. 

14,397. Did the candidates go in carriages ?>—Yes. 

14,398. By how many horses were the carriages 
drawn ?—I should think four. 

14,899. Were there any colours or ribbons P—Not 
much of that at night ; there was a good many flags 
and music, 

14,400. Banners ?—Banners and music, and if you 
even pull a string of a flag you must be paid for it if 
you are a rough. 

14,401. (Mr. Howard.) What colours do you wear ? 
—I never wore a colour. Ido not acknowledge a 
colour. 

14,402. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say that you are 
rather independent of parties >—I am quite so. 

14,403. You oppose the enemies of church and 
queen and constitution, and yet you do not commit 
yourself ?—I do the same to the enemies of the city in 
the corporation. 

14,404. Tell us something more about these pro- 
cessions. How deep were they? The width of the 
street ?—If they were stood in a line round the 
carriages they would be eight deep, eight men in a 
row. 

14,405. There would be four horses to each carriage ? 
—I think so, though I will not say for certain. 

14,406. We have been told that Mr. Tillett had six 
horses >—He had. We did the thing elegantly. See 
his blue and white livery, see his outriders, and see 
what a figure they cut on horses. You would fancy it 
was elegant. 

14,407. They did it on a more extravagant scale ?— 
Yes, unquestionably. 

14,408. Were their processions large P—Quite so, 
rather more in both elections ; not much difference in 
1874. I should think one procession was pretty nearly 
the length of the other. If there was any advantage 
I should give it to Mr. Tillett’s procession. 

14,409. Mr. Tillett is a gentleman who, as we 


understand, has some experience in electioneering >— 


He is a Liberal. 
14,410. He is a gentleman who had some experience 
in electioneering matters >—He has been an election- 
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eering dodger all his lifetime, and would not know 
anything either if you wanted him. 

14,411. I did not ask you that. How often used 
these processions to be in 1874. Were they at night ? 
—Generally of a night, unless it was a cavalcade of 
eentlemen outside their own horses in the daytime. 
14,412. Have you anything more to say about the 
processions at night in 1874 ?—No, nothing more to 
say about them. ; 

14,413. Now the daylight processions ; describe 
them ?—Those would be tradesmen, citizens, and gen- 
tlemen who own a horse. 

14,414. You would not call them organised pro- 
cessions ?—No, they met and escoried the candidate; 
and they drove through the city just to show them- 
selves. } 

14,415. Then what are called the organised pro- 
cessions would be only at night ?—After dark, 

14,416. How long would the daylight cavalcade or 
procession be ?—At most 30 or 40 gentlemen. 

14,417. Is that all >—That is all. 

14,418. Do you remember in 1874 Mr. Huddleston 
going to the railway station ?—Yes. 
~ 14,419. Did you go there ?—Yes. 

14,420. Was he met by a procession ?—There were 
those to meet him, his partisans and friends. 

14,421. Was it. anything like an organised pro- 
cession ?—Not that I am aware of, 

14,422. How long was it >—Nothing like the pro- 
cessions after we got into the warmth of it. 

14,423. "How many people in it ?—Perhaps 3,000. 

14,424, Gentlemen owning their own horses ?—No, 
not when Mr. Huddleston came in; there would be a 


very few gentlemen on their own horses. 


14,425. The great bulk of the 3,000 would be what? 
—We do not look on 3,000 as a great bulk. 

14,426. (Mr. Howard.) What do you call a great 
bulk ?—12,000, or 14,000, or 20,000. 

14,427.. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was that the number of 
the procession of Mr. Huddleston from St. Andrew’s 
Hall to St. Benedict’s Street?—I should say those 
taking part in it and those interested in the way he 
went would exceed 20,000. 

14,428. Those who met Mr. Huddleston at the 
railway station in 1874 would be 3,000 or 4,000 coal | 
think the smallest number, 3,000. : 

14,429. In your judgment as one experienced in 
polities, would there not be, I will use the mildest 
phrase I can, a great number of paid gentlemen ?—I 


_ do not think ‘either gentleman or simple there were 


any paid to meet Mr. Huddleston when he came in. 

14,480. The procession was a sort of voluntary 
procession ?>—Yes. 

14,431. You were there yourself, and you give us 
that assurance ?—I will give you that assurance. I went 
down to meet him. There was a sort of interest in the 
party in this respect; it was doubtful whether we 
should get him or not, and we thought him a most 
desirable gentleman from his position and experience, 
and well worthy to represent any city in England. 

14,432. And you were glad to receive him in a 
suitable manner when he came in ?—Yes. 

14,433. To show him that he had friends >—Yes. 

14,434. Was there anything at all wrong about 
that ?—No, I never heard such a thing ; in fact I 
never heard until after his procession of this messenger 
trick going on, and then I heard it from a blue and 
white source. A man came and told me we had done 
a stupid thing, and that the order was given to put on 
2,000. 

14,435. Had the Conservatives done a stupid thing 
in paying messengers ?—No; the Conservatives had 
done a stupid thing by hiring roughs. 

14,436. Was it for the purpose of an antidote that 
the Liberals hired messengers ?—They used it as an 
antidote to that, that they should put. on 2,000 men 
on the following morning. 

14,487. As messengers ?—As messengers. 

14,438. The actual employment at the 1874 election 
of messengers was begun by the Liberal party >—I 
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have always understood it to be so; I never heard it 
contradicted. Ngee oor 

14,439. But as an antidote to the hired processions 
of the Conservative party ?—It was the morning after 
Mr. Huddleston’s great procession, * 

14,440. Can you kindly tell us anything more of 
the election of 1874 bearing on either side, especially 
anything bearing on corrupt practices of any kind >— 
No, I do not remember anything at the present time. 

14,441. Did you hear of .treating on either side — 
No. I do not think {they did that. They paid the 
money for doing nothing, or next to nothing. _ 

14,442. That was the only form of bribery >—That 
was the only form of bribery that I know of. There 
were a few isolated cases of very minor importance, 
but nothing that came to the surface, 

14,443. You would not lend yourself to it in 1874 ? 
—No, neither in 1874 nor 1875. I only acted on my 
own discretion of what I thought was right. _ 

14,444. Do you know any other gentleman, ward 
manager or otherwise, engaged in the election of 1874 ? 
—Do you mean Whig or Tory. are 

14,445. Either—I heard that Mr. Warner Wright 
Was putting on an unlimited number. 

14,446. Is that an agent and attorney on the 
Liberal side ?—No, Conservative; IT am not now on 
the Liberal side. Mr. Warner Wright was putting on 
an unlimited number, and I said, Let him, and let him 
take the responsibility. A man came to me and told 
me that Mr. Warner Wright was putting them on, and 
I said, Let him take the responsibility ; I shall not do 
it. 

14,447, Mr. Warner Wright was a solicitor ?—Yes. 

14,448. Ought he not to know very well that he 
was violating the law ?—I would rather he should 
take the risk than me. 

14,449. To what extent did they say he was em- 
ploying them ?—They said he put on almost anybody 
that came. I also heard that at the “Golden Dog,” 
which was within a few steps of me, they said it would 
take days to pay them, the quantity they put on there. 

14,450. Was the “Golden Dog” a committee. room 
of the Conservatives ?—It is the “Golden Dog” in 
Magdalen Street. 

14,451. Was that a committee room of the Conserva- 
tives P—No. ( 

14,452. That would be the Liberals ?—Yes, they 
had a host round there. I thought it would take them 
two nights, and some of them could not get paid the 
second night. Of course they did not pay above one 
an hour, and that would take time. " 

14,453. Is that the place where Mr. Bennett aud 


Mr. Breese kept their offices?—Yes, where they’ 


operated. — 
14,454. How many altogether did you hear that 
Mr. Warner Wright employed ?—I did not hear the 
number. ‘ , 
“14,455, About ?—I only heard what he said here, 
which I think is anything but what I should like to 
have done. ! 
14,456. Why ?—Because I do not look upon it as 
being right ; I think it is more honourable to lose an 
election if you cannot win it fairly. The same with 
the municipal elections; I have seen an unlimited 
amount of money spent, if you take the fourth ward 
election last November. tan 
14,457. Let us not trouble ourselves with that, but 
let us confine ourselves to this election of 1874. You 
used the words that what he said here was not right. 
Why was it not right ; do you mean that it was not 
true >No; I mean that it was not right to put on men 
for the sake of gaining their votes. I look upon it as 
another species of bribery. I look upon it as bribery 
in another shape. + ay erer 
14,458. You mean that it was wrong for him to 
employ so many ?—Yes ;: it was Mr. Wright, but it was 
wrong. Oe Ae 
14.459. Do you remember anybody else lio owas 
very liberal in the employment of messengers 2—No, 
I do not personally. I should think almost the bulk 
of the Puritan agents would do the same. - 
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” 14,460. Whe ware the Puritan agents ; that is a 
‘word we have had for the first time 2—You have had 


Mr. Hunter here; he is one. You have had Mr. 
Kent here; he is another. I read their evidence, and 
form an opinion of course right or wrong, but I should 
give them credit for just double what they say they 
put on, or what they own to. z 

14,461. Do you remember anybody else who em- 
ployed messengers very freely ?— No; it is simply this, 
no one employed men unless they got the money from 
the gentleman who found the money. The great secret 
is that if there was not any money supplied, no agent 
wonld go into a ward and spend his own money and 
lose his own time. _ ; 

14,462. Did you hear anything said of there being 
a great number of messengers needlessly employed, in 
the second ward, for instance ?—Unquestionably, and 
every ward in the city. I do not make any exception, 
both Conservatives and Whigs; there was a great 
many. If you ask me how many it would take to 
work six out of the eight, I might tell you what would 
be a fair proportion. — 

14,463. Did you hear of any excessive number 
being employed in the third ward, for instance ?—The 
first and third wards I am out of. I have nothing to 
say for the first and third wards, because I have 
nothing to do with them, but the others I have had 
£0 do. Witte hie) 

14,464. I am not asking what you saw, but merely 
what you heard rumoured ——I heard that there was an 
unlimited number put on on both sides. 

14,465. In the third ward ?—I never heard it dis- 
tinguished in that way, through the city from one end 
to the other, 

14,466. Throughout that election, in 1874, were 
there a great number of banners and bands, and things 
of that kind ?—A very great display, just by night. 

14,467. A great number of banners and bands 
and flags ?—Torchlichts and processions home every 
night, I should think, almost for the last sevén or eight 
days prior to the election. 

14,468. Do you mean prior to the day of voting ? 
—Yes. b. See 

14,469. On both sides?—In 1874 I think the 
Whigs had more processions, and one a large one. 
I think the Conservatives were centred upon making 
one grand demonstration, which came nearly up to the 
Radical procession. _ 

14,470. Were there not constant processions >— 
Running down and following the flys, and following 
the candidate from public-house to public-house, and 


regard to the 1874 and 1875 elections ?—No, not 
“with regard to the 1875 election. 

14,474. There is nothing else you think it desirable 
the Commissioners should know ?—No; almost each 


‘time I have been a manager I have been a manager 


for the municipal or minor elections in the city. 
14,475. We know that you are a gentleman inde- 
pendent of political opinions: you are not sworn to 


‘adopt the phrases of either side ?—No. 

14,476. Can you suggest any means of checking 
this bribery ?—The only way I could suggest is simply 
this, that there should be an interest given to the 
, licemen to prosecute the briber ; and I think if they 
had an interest in it, if it was made felony or mis- 
demeanor, or some 


ing of that kind, that policemen 
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could get them; they would hang about the skirts of 
the bribers just as they hang now about the doors of 
the public-houses. 

14,477. (Mr. Howard.) Your mind is running on 
a public prosecutor #—Yes ; if you stop the gentlemen 
who supply the money you will stop the bribery. 

14,478. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Would you employ the 
policemen to watch the election agents ?—No; the 
policeman on his beat would soon find out whether 
bribery was going on. 

14,479. By whom are the police employed in this 
city ?—By the cerporation. I think the grand feeding 
place for the corruption of the city is more especially 
municipal elections. No gentleman, if he was a Whig, 
could get into the fourth ward without debauching 
and debasing from 50 to 70 men. That is the ward I 
live in. 

14,480. The police are appointed by the corpo- 
ration, and a majority of the corporation are, we will 
assume for the moment, Conservatives?—Yes; we 
made them Conservative because we hoped to geta 
mitigation of the expenses of the city, but we find 
they are as bad as the others when they get in. 

14,481. Do you think it is remotely possible that 
persons employed by the Conservatives would not be 
more lenient to Conservative malpractices than they 
would to those of the Liberals ?—I think you under- 
stand that all those that have been employed by the 
corporation have been buttered up and fattened up, 
and they think a chance will come io help their 
friends. I think if the policemen had an interest to 
stop bribery, he would hang about the tails of the 
briber. 

14,482. (Mr. Howard.) What do you mean by 
“an interest init.” Would you give him so much 
per cent. ?—I think if there was a fine, and if he got 
a certain sum. 

14,483. Suppose he caught a briber in the act, by 
St. Andrew’s Hall, and brought him straight to prison, 
what would you give him ?—If he is fined a certain 
amount of money he should have a commission on 
the amount. 

14,484. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you ever hear of the 
phrase “blood money” ?—I have heard of it. I do 
not know the meaning of it. 

14,485. Are you not aware that the practice of 
paying prosecutors for convictions led to the most 
atrocious crimes, to most unjust and false accusations ? 
—I am not aware of the nature of it. 

14,486. You have never turned your attention to 
the matter ?—No. 

14,487. Are you not aware that in the police force 
of this county they have discontinued paying police- 
men for getting up cases ?—No. 

14,488. You haye not inquired ?—I have not in- 
quired. 

14,489. Go down if you like to Colonel Black’s 
office, and you will find there that he found it such an 
evil that he has been obliged to discontinue any 
allowance to the police for getting up cases >—I look 
at it suspiciously, because they would trump up cases, 
but I do not see how you can stop it otherwise. 

14,490. If a man is paid for trumping up cases, the 
probability is that he will trump them up if heisa 
dishonest man?—I cannot see any way except by 
getting the police force to interest themselves, as they 
do now with the public-houses. 

14,491. It is clear you have paid very litile atten- 
tion to this particular point, as you have never heard 
until now of blood money ?—I have heard the name 
of it, but I did not know the nature of it. 

14,492. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know the nature 
of it now ?—I hear what this gentleman says. 

14,493. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) That it was obliged to 
be discontinued because of the crimes to which it 
led ?—I ean enter into it now that I hear it. 

14,494. I may as well tell you that it was said at 
the time it was in force that no lady with a reticule 
on her arm walking along the street, having it quietly 
stolen from her, would omit to swear that it was taken 
with the amount of force which, under the siatute, 
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would entitle her to blood money. JI heard a judge in 
the city of London say that ?—I can understand it. 

14,495. (Mr. Howard.) Where was the meeting of 
the Liberals from which the order went forth to “put 
on 2,000 men ?—'That is exactly what I cannot tell. 

14,496. Where was the meeting held ?—Perhaps 
the gentleman who told me can tell you. 

14,497. Where have you heard that it was held ?—— 
I have not the least idea. 

14,498. Was it held the same night ?—I under- 
stood it to be the same night. 

14,499. Was it a meeting called for the purpose of 
considering the state of things ?—That can be an- 
swered only by my informant. 

14,500. I want to know what impression you had 
on your mind ?—The impression on my mind is, that 
after our procession passed they called a meeting of 
the Radical section, because the Whigs are gentlemen 
and they are out of it. 

14,501. For the purpose of doing what ?—Counter- 
acting what they thought looked dangerous in the 
procession of Mr. Huddleston. 

14,502. ‘Then you understand the order went forth ? 
—I understood the order was given, and that there 
would be 2,000 men put on that morning, 

14,503. After this order, as you understood, went 
forth to put on 2,000 men, did you observe that there 
appeared to be a large increase of messengers in the 
city on the Liberal side ?—No mistake about that. 
At King Street, where I was, they put them on by 
wholesale, no matter who they were nor what they 
were. 

14,504. That was after the order was given ?— 
That was after the order was given. 

14,505. This was 1874 ?—This was 1874. 

14,506. Before that, hadthe Conservatives, do you 
believe, employed messengers to any serious extent? 
—I do not believe either side prior to that had 
employed more than was actually necessary to do 
their work. 

14,507. I conclude from what you say that in your 
opinion the setting on of messengers in !874 was due 
to the Liberal party first?—I am quite of that 
opinion that that was the starting point. They 
thought it looked dangerous, the procession Mr. Hud- 
dleston had and the extent, and [ am certain nothing 
was ever done to any extent prior to that, and I am 
also satisfied before 12 on that day it was put in 
force, and that with exceeding rapidity. 

14,508. Who was Jude Parkerson ?—He kept the 
“ Ship” public-house in King Street. 

14,509. Does he keep it now ?—No. I have asked 
where he is. They said he had taken a public-house 
some distance in the country, and was gone into the 
country. 

14,510. (Mr. Goldney.) Under the same brewer ? 
—I do not know. 

14,511. (Mr. Stevens.) He is keeping one ot the 
most prominent public-houses in Norwich market- 
place at the present time. 

14,512. (Mr. Howard.) You ought to know; you 
live there ?—I live there. 

(Mr. Stevens.) It is the “Sir Garnet Wolseley.” 

(The witness.) Then he has just entered it. I can 
put my hand on almost every man in the ward. 

14,513. (Mr. Howard.) Did Jude Parkerson ap- 
pear to you to be gleaning up every voter ?—Yes. 

14,514. Put that into a little plainer language. 
Was he bribing them ?—-Putting them on. 

14,515. Did you see him do it ?—No; I learnt that 
from the men who were with us a day or two before. 

14,516. They told you before?—Not only came 
and told us so, but said, ‘“ We have an offer of this, 
“ that, and the other. We are with you, but we must 
“ do the best we can for ourselves.” 

14,517. The Liberals were putting them on ?— 
Wanting to put them on. 

14,518. They would rather go on your side as they 
were with you?—Yes, they were with us up to that 
time. 

14,519, Have you any means of telling us how many 
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men Jnde Parkerson did put on ?—No, but I can give 
you two names living in King Street that assisted me 
that can tell you a large number. That is my idea 
of it. 

14,520, Tell us the names ?—Jonathan Hayes and 
Mr. John Gooch. 

14,521. Where does Hayes live ?—King Street. It 
is St. Julian’s parish, 

14,522, What is he ?—A turner or wood merchant, 
and the other is a master slater. 

14,523. (Mr. Goldney.) Is that Mr. J. A. Gooch ? 
—No; he is a fringe maker in Dove Street. 

14,524. (Mr. Howard.) You say if there was no 
money found, the agents would not pay the money out 
of their own pockets ?—I do not think they would. I 
never spent a shilling in my life. 

14,525. You think there is money found somewhere 
for the*purpose of bribing p— They find the money, and 
they are such babes at accounts that they donot know 
how the money is spent when it is gone. 

14,526. You have kindly answered a number of 
questions, and I think you will answer this. Can you 
tell me where it comes from ?—From the gentlemen, 
most of it from the candidates. 

14,527. Is that the impression on your mind, or are 
you speaking to a certainty >—No ; the impression on 
my mind is that fully. Mr. Colman has a nice amount 
all spread over the city. I do hold those who bribe 
and find the money to give jobs to their fellow citizens 
are the worst of the two, by very far. 

14,528. Do you think the candidates in 1874 and 
1875 found the money for the purpose of bribing ?— 
They found the money without acing what it was 
for. 

14,529. “ Asking no questions for conscience sake” 
it was described here the other day ?>—Yes. 

14,530. Do you adopt the same scriptural represen- 
tation?—-They do not like to ask any questions, it 
looks so black. 

14,531, Do you believe that on both sides it was 
done‘inthat way at the last election?—I believe the 
few heads of the party who find the money are the 
ones who do all the corruption in the city. 

14,532. Suppose the candidates who find the money 


put their heads into the sand so that they shall not see 


anything, somebody must distribute the money. Who 
do you think that is?—The money is distributed by 
ordering men to put on these messengers and put on 
the roughs, and to organise bands and banners, and 
everything of that kind, and I think that is the way 
the money is expended. 

14,533. You do not think there is any other source 
from which the money is obtained >—No, beyond Mr. 
Gardiner. I see he has said two or three half sove- 
reigns. I should think if he looked a little further 
into his pocket perhaps he would find a few more. 

14,534. Did you know anything about the messenger 
trick, as we call it here, before the election of 
1874?—I never knew it until after the procession of 
Mr. Huddleston, and then I was informed from their 
own source and one of their own friends, as I have told 
you, that we had done a very stupid trick, and that we 
should not get the election by it. I think the muni- 
cipal elections are the hotbed of the corruption. I 
heard Mr. Hunter at the last municipal election say 
that if the eighth ward is left to itself it is Liberal. I 
deny that in toto. I say if it is left to itself it is 
strongly Conservative. I heard Mr. Gee’s dastardly 
attack on Mr. Gedge. I mean to say Mr. Gedge and 
Mr. Godfrey Barnard were returned clean-handed. 
Not a pint of beer, not a penny piece, nor 1s., with my 
knowledge, was spent in the eighth ward, and I went 
down into the ward afterwards to A. B. and C. to 
challenge them to produce a single case if they could, 
and after nearly three years for him to come and make 
an attack is out of character. 

14,535. When was that election, 1874 ?—No. Mr. 
Hunter’s was in 1874, when I take the liberty of 
saying there was an unlimited bribery. Mr. Godfrey 
Barnard and half a dozen others saw it. My com- 
mittee room was nearly opposite one of their shrines 
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of purity. Every coach load that came up they 
hopped out like little birds into the public-house, out 
of the public-house into the fly, and off they went 
down to the poll. I saw Mr. Camplin, a most respec- 
table man in the eighth ward, who went in to my 
neighbour Muskett’s, opposite to me. i stepped across 
to him and J said, “ All those men going into the 
* Adelaide,’ what did they go therefor?” Now you 
know, and I know too. He said, “I will tell you 
honestly, there is something more abouts it ; we started 
with half-a-crown, and when we found we had no 
opposition, we got them for a gallon of beer. 

14,536. Give me the name again ?—Camplin. 

14,5387. Mr. Camplin was the man you had the 
conversation with ?—I went straight to him and I said, 
“What did all those men do in there?” We were 
watching, and every one of them as they came up 
went to this shrine of purity to offer their devotions 
before they went to the poll. 

14,538. Do you not worship at any shrine ?—At 
home. I never spent a shilling of money ; I give my 
time. 

14,539. Are you quite sure ?—Quite sure. 

14,540. You do not worship at all at that shrine >— 
I do not at all ; if I do it is at home. 

14,541, Have you never been tempted to commit a 
sin of that kind, and then go to the shrine afterwards ? 
No. I saw that Mr. Coaks spoke very feelingly of the 
fourth ward, and well he may. It is a very expensive 
ward to him. When the late Mr. Charles Winter and 
Sir William Foster were against the organisation [ am 
connected with, we spent 2/. 10s. amongst us, and that 
cost 957. apiece to the late Mr. Charles Winter and 
Sir William Foster. Mr. Coaks found that money 
and never got it back again. That is the truth of 
that. I used to chaff Mr. Thornes, who was the 
Liberal councillor, “ How about the 95/., Bob.” He 
said, “ We shall worry them until we get it.” After 
some time I said, “‘ How about the 95/. now ?” and he 
said, “ Oh, the bloke won’t pay it, we shall have to 
cave in.” 

14,542. Ido not quite understand the cavalcade on 
hor. seback. That was by daylight ?—By daylight. 

14,543. There were dark processions, and there were 
light processions >—Yes. 

14,544. The light processions were gentlemen on 
horseback ?—-In daylight during the election the 
gentlemen rode round. 

14,545. How many were there ?—I should think 30 
or 40. 

14,546. All on their steeds ?-—All on their steeds. 

14,547. In single or double file?--They followed 
in any order they happened to come right. 

14,548. Were they dressed in colours ?—Not at all. 

14,549. Simply as you go out for an afternoon ride ? 
—Simply on their horses, following the candidate 
whichever way the candidate led. 

14,550. The candidate would be in his carriage ?— 
Yes. 

14,551. With outriders ?—No; no outriders for Mr. 
Huddleston. Nothing so common as that. 

14,552. You had postilions, and a great show of 
colours, flags and banners ?>—'The postilions rode on the 
horses with the party colours on. 

14,558. Did you not wear a colour 2No, I never 
wore a colour. 

14,554. Surely you did ?—No, I did not wear a 
colour. I did not care for my children to wear them. 

14,555. Perhaps Mrs. Kett wears them for you ?— 
She puts one on, a handkerchief, and perhaps puts 
out a little flag occasionally. 

14,556. Youare a very pure man, according to your 
idea ; are you sure you have not overstated it ?—I am 
sure I never spent a shilling. 

14,557. Confess your sins and we will give you 
absolution. I am dealing with you with good temper, 
I hope, but still remember you are on yout oath ?— 

I know it. 

14,558. I must ask you, have you never spent in 
the recent elections during the last two years a 
shilling for improper purposes ?—No, most assuredly 
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not. I give my time, but never money, and I give a 
good lot of time. 

14,559. You may, by giving your time cleverly, do 
improper things; there is a way of doing it ?—I do 
not do that. If I go into a ward I intend to do it, 
and honourably. When I fought the second ward 
against Field 1 had two men to work the whole ward. 

14,560. Did they do it properly ?—I should think 
it took all the leading Whigs in the fifth ward to keep 
the Liberals in ; and the last election I did against 
Field I did with five. 

14,561. What is your cry then, ‘“‘church and 
queen, and constitution” P—No; reduction of the 
city rates and justice to the ratepayers. 

14,562. Church and queen and constitution at the 


_ parliamentary elections ?—Yes. 


14,568. You do not belong to either party ?—At 
the municipal elections. 

14,564. You do cry church and queen, and 
constitution, at the parliamentary elections ?—I am a 
Conservative then. 

14,565. Which party do you think represents 
church and queen and constitution ?—I mean the 
Conservative. 

14,566. Which party in your opinion represents 
church and queen and constitution ?—The Con- 
servative. 

14,567. I thought you said you did not belong to 
either party ?—I qualify that by saying the municipal. 

14,568. You have a parliamentary status, but not a 
municipal one. Are you quite sure now that that is 
all right ?—I am sure that that is right. 

14, 569. Do you ever think of church queen and 
constitution at the municipal elections?—No, we 
think of the city rates and the poor men that have to 
find the money. 

14,570. We understand that there is an immense 
deal of political feeling at the municipal elections ? 
—The hotbed of corruption. 

14,571. There is a sort of political fight at the 
municipal elections >—Constantly. 

14,572. How do you manage to import politics into 
the municipal elections?—If I went into the ward 
which I had given up to a certain extent, it would be, 
“ Go with me, and we will put in men who will turn 
“ the present corporation out and try what another 
** body corporate will do, whether they will reduce 
“ our rates and do a little better for us than the ones 
“ who have now sugared up their friends.” 

14,573. You got your instructions, I suppose, in 
1874 and 1875 from the agents, Mr. Sparrow and Mr. 
Gilbert respectively >—Yes. ~ 

14,574. Were your instructions to put on a limited 
number only ?—The largest number given was 10, 
and as the thing worked on, when I put on any it was 
10, and then afterwards I put on all the messengers 
I wanted. 

14,575. Who told you to put on all the messengers 
you wanted ?—I do not know. 

14,576. Was that in 1874 or 
alluding to 1875. 

14,577. Who told you that >—In the 1874 election 
I had the order to put on what I wanted. 

14,578. Who told you to put on an unlimited 
number ?—To put on what I wanted. 

14,579. Yousaid so; [ suppose you made a mistake ? 
—To put on what I wanted. 

14,580. Did you get any instruction from anybody 
during either election to put on a larger number ?— I 
had the impression I got it in the 1875 election from 
Mr. Stocks, and the 1874 election from Mr. Bignold. 

14,581. To do what ?—To put on what messengers 
I required. 

14,582. 
stood it. 

14,583. There was not a doubt about it ?—No, and 
JT acted then the way I thought proper. 

14,584. You acted as you thought proper ?—I acted 
as I thought proper. 

14,585. That does not tell me all I should like to 
know, What was that ?—To put on 10. 


1875 ?—I am now 


You understood that?—I think I under- 
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14,586. Are you sure you did not put on more ?— 
About 10 or 12. 

14,587. You did not put on more than was neces- 
sary 2—T could have managed King Street with six 
or seven. : 

14,588. You could overshoot the mark a little bit ? 
—I could have managed with six or seven. 

14,589. Is there a pretence for saying that a con- 
siderable number, as many as 50 or 60 or 70, would be 
necessary 1o do the work of that divisiou of the ward ? 
—It is simply bosh, If you come into the fourth 
ward you would want about five, if you come into the 
fifth ward you want about that, if you go into the 
fifth ward which goes down to Eatot I should think 
you might do it with about seven, if you go into the 
eighth “ward you would want. about from 8 to 10, if 
you go into the seventh ward which is a very long 
ward reaching over something like three or four miles, 
I should think you would want 15. 

14,590. I want to know how you would employ 
these men if you had them. ‘The gross voting power 
of the eighth ward is 1,514, and take 10 per cent. off 
that; there are 120 messengers employed to do the 
work of the eighth ward; but as you are an intelli- 
gent man, I want you to tell me what work you would 
give them soas to employ them properly ?—I have con- 
tested the eighth ward at municipal elections twice as 
manager, and I felt that in the eighth ward, if you 
understand it as I do, it is pretty nearly all in a body 
as this court might be lengthways. There is Hellesdon, 
which is a short distance outside the city gates, you 
would want about 10 to do it handsomely. 


14,591. That is liberal ?—That is to do it hand- 


‘somely. 


14,592. Put it beyond all question, put it at 20 ?P— 
I do not want to do that. 

14,598. I would rather you did; suppose 20 men do 
it thoroughly well, and suppose 121 were employed, 
what would you do with the other 101 ?—The same 
as other people do. 

14,594. What do other people do ’—Simply put 
them on, give them a circular or two, and get rid of 
them out of your way. 

14,595. That is the way it is done ?—Yes. 

14,596. How do you know how it is done; have 
you had a turn. at it yourself >—No, I did not put on 
more than I could keep working under me; all the 
12 men I put on at the last election in case of the 
roughs I did not call, them for work, I called them 
for ornament. 

14,597. Be serious ; we pass from grave to gay, 
and gay to, grave, as.we goon. Js there the 
slightest pretence for saying that 121 men were re- 
quired as messengers to do the work in the eighth 
ward, the voting power of which is only 1,514 ?—Un- 
questionably not. 

14,598. Then, in your opinion as an electioneerer, if 
121 men are put on to do the business, seeing you 
think it could be done with ten, what do you believe 
they are put on for—with what object ?—To. secure 
their votes. In all my elections I go into I simply 
say there are so many voters, and I put one man for 
eyery 100. That represents 50 he has to look after. 

14,599. Were there any roughs in i875 ?—They 
did not come near me. 

14,600. Where do you say you were murdered ?— 
We had to fight for our life at the “ Pigeons” at 
Charing Cross, the second ward. 

14,601. When was that >—That was.in 1868. Mr. 
Womersley came down, as I am told, and he made a 
speech, in which he said to these 120 half-drunken 
roughs, “ Go in, ana burn the vermin out.” He did 
not lead them himself. 

14,602. The reason I allude to this is that when a 
statement such as that is made to the prejudice of 
any gentleman in the city, I think he ought to have an 
opportunity of answering it, and he shall have it in 
due time ?—I look upon it as a most. disgraceful 
thing. 

14,603. Are you clear about this, that it was Mr. 
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Womersley, senior ?—Unquestionably I am, and I 
may say that. many men under us were pointed out as 
being Mr. Colman’s men, because the men whom I 
had in my room and. about me, when we barricaded 
the room, knew them. We bamrinanag the: door, and 
they broke through the door and broke through the 
house altogether. 

14,604, Did your party empley any roughs in 1868 ? 
NS we did not want to do that. The Conservative 
side do not stoop to, employ roughs; to insult the 
people. 

14,605. You will make yourself out the party of 
purity, if you go on much higher ?-—Our: party never 
engaged roughs. 

14 ,606. Were there any roughs employed in the 
1870 or 1871 elections, or 1874 >—Not to go out. 

14,607. Never mind what their duty was ?—It 
would be to pull the strings at a flag, or carry it, or 
carry a torch. 

14,608. Do youremember any band of roughs going 
to meet, Colonel Wilkinson in 1875 ?—I heard it; IL 
did not believe it. 

14,609. Are you aware of the employment of any 
roughs,for rough purposes >—No ; I think it is the last 
thing a Conservative would employ. 

14, ,610. You must tell me what is against yourself 
as well as what is against your opponents. Were 
there any ?>—Not to go and annoy their neighbours. 

14,611. Only to haid torches 3.Torehes, flags, and 
banners. 

14,612. Did any of them go and annoy their neigh- 
bours >—I have never heard of a case in which the 
Conservatives employed roughs to go and annoy their 
neighbours.- 

14,613. Are you speaking all you know ?—I never 
heard of it. 

14,614. Do you know Buttifant?—I do, well. I 
have reason to know him. 

14,615. Where is he now ?—He is sentenced to what 
he justly deserved, and being taken care of. 

14,616. He is in gaol, is he not >—Yes. 

14,617. Did you see anything of him in the general 
election of 1874 ?-—Yes, I come across him. He paid 
me the money to give to the men. 

14,618. Which ward was that?—In 1874 it was 
King Street. 

14. 619. What ward is that 2—That is the sixth. 

14,620. Buttifant paid you for that ?—Yes, 

14,621. How much ?—I had the impression it was 
something like 72., 82., or 9J. 

14, 622. What was ‘it for ?--To pay for the rooms, 
to pay for what we had, and to pay for our men. 

14,623. Had youany communication with Buttifant, 
at all, about employing a larger staff to do your work 
in your division in 1874 2—N o, Buttifant did not 
come to me. 

,, 14,624. Did he suggest it p—I have no knowledge 
of it. 

14,625, You never heard it >—I have no knowledge 
of it. 

14,626. Did you never hear. of it 2_No, I. never 
heard of Mr. Buttifant otherwise than writing and 
doing the accounts. 

14,627. Did anybody suggest to you. in 1874 that 
you should put on a larger number of messengers ?>— 
One of the gentlemen whom I ‘have already stated, I 
think it was Mr. Bignold, came downto me in King 
Street. 

14,628. Which Mr. Bignold was it 2—The shorter 
one, | think it was Mr. John. 

14,629. [ must ask you what it was that is said ?— 
Put on all the messengers I required... 

14,630, What did you understand that to mean ?— 
I tell you it is a thing you can take either beak as you 
like. 

14,631. We are not particular; it is for you. You 
are giving your evidence, and I. am asking: you 
questions. What did you understand at the time the 
order was given ?>—To put on what messengers I 
required under the circumstances. 

14,632. That does not carry it. much. farther. voi Exy 


‘again, what did you understand it ‘to méan ?—F should 


presume if Jude Parkerson was putting on 500 I 
might do the same. 

14,633. You had that impression ?—I had an im- 
pression that I was to put on all the messengers I 
required. They are capable of a double meaning. 

14,634. Was there any other person made a similar 
suggestion to you at that time ?—No. 

14,635. You did not act upon it at that time ?—I 
did not act upon it at the time. 

14,636. Did you hear of similar orders being given 
by the same gentleman, or any other gentleman, at the 
election of 1874, to any of the other ward managers >— 
I do not know whether I have heard it, but I have no 
doubt they would not give it to me solely. 

14,637. Where, according to common report, was the 
largest number of messengers put on, in 1874 on the 
Conservative side ?—I cannot answer that. All I 
know is that asa general rule it was understood all 
round the city that to counteract the orders that were 
given and what they were doing on the other side we 
were to meet them on their own grounds. 

14,638. Were you acquainted with the state of the 
third ward during the election ?—I never had any- 
thing to do with the first or third wards, 

14,639. During the election of 1874 did you hear 
that the third ward was or was not prosperous, on 
either side ?—I never heard much about the third 
ward. 

14,640. Did you know that Buttifant was at all 
connected with the third ward ?—He lived in it. 

14,641. But, exercising any office in the election ?— 
I do'not know that he had. 

14,642. What is your impression to-day, that 
Buttifant did in the election of 1874? What were his 
duties >—I say that he was clerk, engaged in writing. 

14,643. Where r—In the central committee rooms. 

14,644. Only P—All the other time during the 
election, whenever [ saw him, J saw him at the 
central rooms. He had the papers and had the 
ordering in the central rooms. 

14,645. Did you ever see him anywhere’ else >— 
Not to my recollection. 

14,646. At no committee rooms in other wards ?>— 
No. 

14,647. Did you ever hear that he was ?—No. 

14,648. Try and think. It is wonderful what ideas 
will come if you will only admit them ?—i have no 
recollection of his being anywhere. 

14,649. Did you hear in the election of 1874, or 
afterwards, that Buttifant had been employed at some 
other place other than the central rooms r—No. 

14,650. That is your belief now ?—That is my 
belief, that ‘he. was: erely on to his duties in the 
central. 

14,651: q hare neti one ‘more matter to ask’ you 
‘about. “You told Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon that 
the wages of roughs was 2s. 6d. for each procession, 
anda gallon of beer! “Was that ‘a payment made on 
the one side only ?—That I'-cannot answer ; { will 
tell you how | got that. 

46 652. gWho told. you that?—A fellow came up 
and was going to knock me down. I would not put 
my fist up. I said, “ No, a oF good man, you will not 


- ‘strike me.” 


14,658. He thowipht: better of it ?-—When the fellow 
calmed down a little I'said, “What do you come here 
for?” “Lor,” says he, “ we’ get 2s.° and” half a 
“« gallon, and some of bc mee ‘says, “ get-ds. and a 

“ gallon? 

14,654. For iereokiiy a man down 2—Coming to 
“upset ‘the mneeting. saidhe: got Qs. nid half a 
gallon. eer 

14,655. Did you mitnedeniva that if he hdd: Luidcked 
you down, he would have earned his 2s. and half a 
gallon ?—No; he said, “I will do the same for you 
“ to-morrow night if you will pay me.” I said to him, 
“ Who employed you?” He said, “ Cock Blyth.” 

14,656. Who is that ?—I said, “ Who is to pay Cock 
Blyth } >” He said, “1 understand Ray is.” > 
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14,657. Ray ?—Yes 
me. 

14,658. You had a bit of chat, I suppose ?—I had a 
little chat. That was the extent of our conversation. 

14,659. Do not disappoint us; there must have 
been something more ?—He said, ‘‘I will do the same 
“ for you to-morrow night if you will pay me. We 
** must do something for our money.” 

14,660. Did you employ him ?—No. 

14,661. Did he tell you where he got his orders ?>— 
I got regularly straight to the mark. I said to the 
fellow, “Who sent you here?” He said “ Cock Blyth.” 
I said, “ Who pays Cock aries ?” and he said, “ O. D. 
Ray T understand.” 

14,662. How did O. D. Ray get’ on ?—That is as far 
as I got with him. 

14,663. With yourself, how far did you go?—Who 
do you think put on O. D. Ray ?—On all accounts I 
think I got home very much more favourably than a 
good many did. A good many had their heads 
broken. 

14,664. I am glad they did not break yours, or we 
should not have had this agreeable interview with you. 
What impression have you now in your mind about 
that matter >—How did Ray get authority >—That I 
cannot tell. He would not mind paying for a little lot 
of roughs out of his own pocket, 

14,665. He is fond of roughs then ?>—He is so fond 
of that little amusement of upsetting meetings that he 
would not mind paying them out of his own pocket. 
That I say simply from my own 

14,666. Have you never heard of roughs being paid 
on your side P—Not to do dirty work. 

14,667. To do clean work. What is the market 
price for clean work ?—To earry.a flag or to touch the 
end of a string and hold it straight. 

14,668. Nothing else >—No. 

14,669. Not to knock a man down ?—Not to knock 
aman down; we should not be guilty of a thing like 
that. Every man has his own. opinion ; we enjoy ours. 

14,670. Are these roughs also employed at the 
municipal elections >—No, very little of that. 

14,671. Is there anything else that you want to 
say >—The municipal election which | had anything 
to do with, when roughs were employed, was at Mr. 
Henry Morgan’s, when I was down in King Street 
trying to return him. I understood the night before 
when I was at the “‘ Old Barge ” 

14,672. When was this?—That is about two or 
three years back. I understood they were trotting a 
lot of men out in Ber Street ready to pounce upon us 
the following day, and lo and behold they did come. 

14,673. Who trotted them out ?—Hither ‘‘ Cock” 
Blyth or somebody did. The news came to me, and I 
left the “ Old Barge” without telling the landlord 
where I was going to; I went to the “Keel and 
Wherry,” and they never found me out until 3 o’clock. 

14,674. When they did find you out, what happened ? 
etOne passed me, there were about 13 great hulking 
people round about, and I gathered my papers up as 
quickly as I could, 

14,675. Ave you quite sure you have told us all 
against yourself and your own party ?—Perfectly. 

14,676. There is nothing that you may not say in 
that box with perfect safety. = There is nothing vilifying 
on our side. Mr. Coaks was about the fourth ward. 
Mr. Sexton was the gentleman who did it.» O: D. Ray 
rushed about like mad at the first election. ‘There is 
another thing [ ought to mention; I understand Mr. 
Daynes who worked for Mr. Trevor showed Mr. Dunn 
and Mr. Bowall, who are fellow workmen, a handful 
of gold that he was to’spend at Haton. 

14,677. How do fg know that >From eurrent 
report.” 5 

14,678. Current repety wha ?—Oh, days and days, 
and different times. 

14,679. From time to' time since the lbteites ?— 
Yes, nothing tangible; you can get at it through 
those gentlemen | have named. ‘They are the ones 
said to have seen it. 

14,680. So far as you know, was the gold. passed ? 
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—Actually in his hand, a poor working man who 
could not muster a sovereign perhaps after Saturday 
night. 

14,681. Can you give me any idea from whom you 
heard the rumour?—-I could not single out an 
individual. 

14,682. Do not single out one, single out half a 
dozen ?—I could not single out half a dozen at all. 

14,683. Try and remember one or two ?—I could 
not. 

14,684. By way of obliging me ?—I should not 
hesitate to give you all the names, and | should like 
it all the better if they were blue and white names. 

14,685. You do not remember anybody ?—No. 

14,686. You think we can get the a from 
those two people p—Yes. 

14,687. How about Mi. Martin’s flys, and their 
being double and single. Do you know Mr. 
Gardiner ?—Yes, I know him to see. 

14,688. He is an active politician?—He was 
treating indiscriminately down in my district. 

14,689. He is an active politician rP—Yes; he was 
treating indiscriminately down in my district, and in 
the house which I was engaged in. 

14,690. At which election, 1874 or 1875 ?—1875. 

14,691. Treating indiscriminately in the house you 
were in. Which house ?—Mr. Martin’s at the “ Bull 
Inn,” that was more especially twice over when I 
understand he was there. 

14,692. Was Gardiner there during the whole of the 
day, pretty well?>—He was there drinking, drunk or 
nearly drunk. 

14,698. Standing beer for people >—Better than 
beer. 

14,694. What was it?—Wine. I will tell you I 
had a glass of it, and very good it was too. 

14,695. Why did you take it ?—I said to him, I 
have no enmity to you, and he said, “ Have a glass of 
“ wine with me.” I thought he was there acting as 
a spy; I said, “I have no objection, I will have a 
“ glass of wine.” Ido not know whether I had two 
or not, but I had one. 

14,696. Do you know who the other men were 
there r—No, not treating and standing. 

14,697. Who were the people who got it and drank 
it?—That I do not know. I was a stranger in the 
14th district where I went to. 

14,698. You do not remember who they were ?— 
No; I did not know a man when I went down in it. 
I did not know one man in the whole district. 

14,699. Haye you any means of knowing about Mr. 
Gardiner’s expenditure at that election ?—I have no 
knowledge, only he appeared to me to be spending 
both indoors and outdoors. 

14,700. What did he seem to be spending it upon, 


- out of doors?—Treating anybody that he wished to 


treat. 

14,701. Did you ever hear what Gardiner had spent 
at the election of 1875?—No. The only thing is as 
T have told you about; Mr. Kent and the gentleman 
at the “Bull Inn” went with him some time after to 
get his election money of Mr. Stevens. 

14,702. He did not tell you how much that was >— 
At last of all he said, “‘ Come on, I have got it.” 

14,703. (Mr. Goldney.) Gardiner said that ?>—Yes. 

14,704. (Mr. Howard.) Did he show it to you ?— 
No, not me; Mr. Kent and the gentleman who wanted 


‘some of it. 


14,705. To whom did he show it >—To Mr. Martin 
at the “ Bull.” 

14,706. He showed it ?—It was paid. 

14,707. Did it sound like gold, or notes >—All I 
know is he said, “Come, I am going down with 
“¢ Gardiner to get our money.”’ Then again, ‘‘I have 
“ been down with Gardiner to get his election money,” 
and at last of all they said, “ Come, we' have got the 
election money.” 

14,708. You do not know how much it was ?—Not 


. ithe least idea. 


14,709. You never heard ?—No. 


14,710. We are going to see Gardiner again. ‘Tell 
us all you know ?—That is all I know. 

14,711. Nothing against your own party ?—If I did 
I would tell you. “They are not so pure as I wish they 
were. 

14,712. (Mr, Goldney.) What do you mean by 
going and getting the election money? Gardiner 
was not an agent '—Going to get the election money, 
the money he had spent. 

14,713. He was not an agent ?—I cannot tell you 
in what capacity he was. 

14,714. You do not know what capacity he was 
acting in P—No, I do not. 

14,715, Or whether he was a volunteer ?—He called 
Mr. Mar tin before him to substantiate that he had 
hired all Mr. Martin’s flys. 

14,716. Is he a butcher ?—No, the man who keeps 
the “ Bull Inn.” He says, “ Come here, Martin, ain’t 
“ } hired all your flys ?”—Of course Mr. Martin says, 
“ Yes, they are doubles and singles.” 

14,717. Did you hear of his hiring any other flys ? 
—Nothing beyond that. I say he called them doubles 
and singles. 

14,718. How many did he hire of Martin ?—Four ; 
he has only four. 

14,719. He hired them all ?—He hired them all. 

14,720. What other public-houses are there in the 
seventh ward that were employed as committee rooms 
by the Liberals besides that >—'That I am not able to 
say, beyond the “ Golden Dog.” 

14,721. Is the “‘ Adelaide” in the seventh ward ?— 
No, that is Mr. Hunter’s in Pitt Street. That is the 
eighth ward. 

14,722. Is it far out of the seventh ward ?—Not 
very far. 

14,723. Is it Mackley’s >—No, not Mackley’s; they 
paid him handsomely. 

14,724. Do you know the “ Woolpack ?”—Yes. 

14,725. Is that Mackley’s >—That is Mackley’s. 

14,726. Which ward is that in ?—That is in the 
eighth ward. 

14,727. “The Man Laden with Mischief ?’—I 
know where that is. 

14,728. Which ward is that in P—The seventh. 

14,729. Was that employed as a committee room ? 
—That I am not able to say. 

14,730. Do you know what public-houses were 
employed as committee rooms ?—Not only by our own 
men, and that was the “Cat and Fiddle,” and the 
“Swan,” I think it was. 

14,731. Which place was your combulttes room at? 
Pre: the “ Bull.” 

14,732. Then Gardiner came into the enemy’s 
camp ?—He came as we thought to spy upon us. 

14,733. And hired the flys under your nose ?—He 
did that before I got there, I think on the Saturday. 

14,734. You mentioned the name of « Daynes.” Is 
tKat ‘Thomas Daynes ?—I do not know the name other- 
wise than he worked at Trevor's. 

14,735. Did you see or hear anything of a man 
named Mann, with Gardiner ?—No. 

14,786, Or a man named Thorne ?—I may say no. 

14,737. Daynes you did ?—-Daynes isthe fifth ward 
at Eaton. 

14,738. Eaton is the fifth ward ?—Yes. 

14,739. Had Gardiner any connexion with Haton ? 
—Not the least ; I should think far away from that. 

14,740. You cannot tell us anything about the 
public- -houses P—No. 

14,741. You have told us about Parkerson and his 
gleaning every voter up, was that in 1874 or 1875 ?>— 
1874. 

14,742. Did Habe el of the sort happen in 1875 ?— 
I do not know about King Street in 1875. 

14,743. Do you know about any other street >—No, 


. nothing beyond where I was on my duties. 


14,744. You were attending to your duties all the 
week. Did the report come to you that the other side 
were putting on messengers ?—Unquestionably. 

14,745. When did it “first, come ?—I should think 
about the Monday. 
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14,746. Did you take any steps to verify the report, 
to see whether it was true ?—I said he might go and 
see amongst them. He told me different men that he 
had been with and they were put on. 

14,747. Was that before you had instructions to put 
on more men ?—It was before I had instructions to 
pub on more men, unquestionably. 

14,748. You have had experience in these matters. 
Did you ascertain whether the messengers were being 
employed largely by the Liberals or not on the Monday? 
—I should say they put a very large number on on the 
Monday. I should think the bulk of them were put 
on on the Wednesday, and some of them on the Thurs- 
day, and those put on on the Thursday had the credit 
of being put on for some two or three days. 

14,749. Had the credit for being put on for two or 
three days. How do you know that ?—Merely from 
the conversation of the men by whom | was sur- 
rounded. 

14,750. They got paid for more days than they 
were actually put on r—Yes. 

14,751. That was Bennett, and Breese the saddler ? 
—Yes. 

14,752. Do you know who were putting on the 
messengers besides those two, Bennett and Breese, in 
the seventh ward ?—Do you mean the Whig side ? 

14,753. Yes?--No, Ido not. Bennett and Breese 
were pretty close to my committee recom. 

14,754. They were the opposite side of the road ?—— 
Yes. 

14,755. The “ Golden Dog ” ?—Yes. 

14,756. Breese lives next door but two ?— Yes. 


14,757. Did you hear of anybody besides Bennett ' 


and Breese putting on messengers at the “ Golden 
Dog” ?—No, I do not know anybody by name, there- 
fore some said they were put on by Bennett and some 
by Breese. 

14,758. Did you form any opinion as to how many 
were put on in the seventh ward ?—Merely by the 
payment. 

14,759. What opinion did you form by the payment ? 
—The opinion I formed was this, that they commenced 
paying them one night, and some of the men stayed the 
next night till 10, and then went again the following 
night and did not get paid, the numbers were so 
great. 

14,760. The numbers were so great. How many do 
you suppose Perhaps 500; I supposed that they 
could not take all that length of time. They could 
pay 60 an hour. 

14,761. Do you think they could pay 250 in the 
two nights ?—-Or else they must have been very slow 
coaches. . 

14,762. Do you think there were more than 250 ?— 
IT should think 500; I merely form my opinion from 
the length of time it took to pay them. 

14,763. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What ward ?—The seventh 
ward. 

14,764. (Mr. Howard.) You saw the messengers 
round the house ?—Yes, in the street, any quantity of 
them. 

14,765. Did it appear that there was a very large 
number ?—-There appeared to me, that almost day by 
day all the day long, an enormous number of fellows 
lounged outside the door, as well as inside the bar, 
when [ was going about doing my canvassing. There 
was a number hanging about. 

14,766. Do you form your opinion partly upon that ? 
—I form my opinion simply by the length of time 
that I understand it took to pay them. We know how 
long it takes. If a man comes into a room, they say 
“ What is your name?” he says, So-and-so, and gives 
them his name, aud then they cross his name off. 

14,767. (Mr. Goldney.) Hunter was at the sixth 
ward ?—Yes. 

14,768. Do you know anything about it ?—I have 
been manager. Pins 

14,769. -Do you know what was going on in the 


eighth ward in 1875 ?—Otherwise than they were 


employing on both sides a great number. 
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14,770. Do you know about the second ward ?— 
Yes. 

14.771. Do you know what was going on ?P—About 
the same, both sides were employing as many as _ they 
could. I understand Mr. Kent the solicitor got an 
enormous quantity. 

14,772. You said we should give Hunter and Kent 
credit for double the number ?—Yes. 

14,778. We had their numbers; Kent 58, and 
Hunter 121 ?—Yes. ‘ake Kent first. Mr. Neale, 
which is my brother-in-law, lives nearly opposite 
Kent’s and according to the representation | heard 
from him, the number going in and out, I should think 
there was——. 

14,774. More than 53 ?—More than two or three 
fifty-threes according to the number he saw. 

14,775. Neale do you say ?>—J. F. Neale the grocer. 
Jt was in the way of conversation with me, he said 
there were going in So-and-so, and So-and-so. 

14,776. He lives opposite ?—He lives nearly opposite 
Kent’s 

14.777. Do you know whether they were paid any- 
where else in the third ward ?—I am not sufficiently 
posted up to know anything beyond that in the 
second ward, and I should not only from conversation 
have known that. 

14.778. That is all you can say about it ?>—That is 
all I can say about it. 

14,779. Now, about Hunter in the eighth ward ?— 
That is the same thing. 

14,780. It is not the same thing. 
opposite your brother-in-law ?—No. 

14,781. Let us hear how you came to form an 
opinion about that?—As I have already named, I 
understood that in the eighth ward both sides were 
putting on a great many, almost as many as they could 
get. 1 

14,782. You think 121 would not be all the number 
put on by Mr. Hunter ?—I should think they would 
have more than that ; it is a very poor district. 

14,783. Do you know anything of Mackley’s >— 
Yes. 

14,784. Do you think he would pay them all ?—Not 
to pay for them. 

14,785. But put them on ?—If they had an order. 

14,786. They would not without the order ?—I 
should think not. 

14,787. Christopher Sayer, do you know a man of 
that name ?—I might know the man if I saw him. 

14,788. Do you know Hook ?—Yes, he is a tailor. 

14,789. Do you know if he was an active man in the 
election >—I know that generally, if there is anything 
to be got, they will get it out of him in an ordinary 
election. 

14,790. Is not there one of the Mackleys who lives 
in the seventh ward, John ?—I do not know; but I 
may know him. 

14,791. You cannot tell me the list of the public- 
houses in the seventh ward ?—Oh no, very few I 
should know in the seventh ward. I should know a 
great many in the eighth. 

14,792. You said you could tell us what would be a 
fair proportion in each ward. You withdraw from two 
wards, You withdraw from the second and some other 
one ?—The first and third I do not know anything at 
all about. 

14,798. What was the Liberal number in the second 
ward ?—The. population is 846. I should want eight 
men. 

14,794. That would be a liberal number ?—Yes, 
that would be a liberal number, one man for 50. 

14,795. How do you make it one for every 50 ?—If 
you put on 80 men, there is a half of them. 

14,796. About half roughly poll for you ?—50 or 60 
for one man to look after. 

14,797. (Mr. Howard.) You had to look after the 
whole constituency ?—Yes, exactly ; if I was canvassing 
T should not leave one out. When you have their 
answer you have done with it. 

14,798. (Mr. Goldney.) After the first it practically 
reduces it to a half >—Yes, ; 
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14,799. The fourth ward, 515. How many do you 
say ?—Four is an abundance, because it is all in a 
lump. 

14,800. The fifth ward, 1,181 ?—I fought it once 
with two men, and once with five; and I think 11 or 
12 would be more than you required, 

14,801. Take the sixth ward ?—That would want 
about 15; that is a very long ward, King Street, Ber 
Street, and Peafield. 

14,802. Then the seventh ward ?—That wanted 
about 25 or 80; that reaches three miles across. 

14,803. And the eighth ward about a dozen ?— 
Something like that. JI have had 11 to work it. 

14,804. If the work is properly sent to you you could 
do it with what number of messengers ?—I should do 
it handsomely, and have an honest and respectable 
election for any gentleman, with eight. 

14,805. Would it make much difference in working 
it with this number of messengers, whether the circulars 
and voting cards came down in good time and were 
properly supplied from the central committee room ?— 
You get your circulars on the Tuesday, which we did, 
and others did the same. They are down in the morn- 
ing, and all they do is to number the cards and put the 
cards in the envelopes, and then throw them out on 
the table and sort them into streets, and then give them 
to a messenger. 

14,806, In the streets >—In the streets in which they 
are, streets, alleys, lanes, and yards. 

14,807. You have heard that there was some little 
time expended in fixing the polling places, and that the 
circulars and voting cards did not come down very 
early ?—I consider Tuesday a very good time. 

14,808. Bearing that in mind, you give that 
answer ?—Bearing that in mind I think Tuesday is a 
very good time. 

14,809. Bearing that in mind, you think the 
numbers you have given are sufficient >—If I had the 
eighth ward to do with the voting power that there is, 
they would have to sort out 800 with eight men, 
or 1,500 with a given body of men; it would not be 
such a very long affair. 

14,810. Where were youattacked as you say in 1868 
by these roughs ?—At the “ Pigeons,” they turned the 
barman out. 

14,811. (Mr. Howard.) Do you see any objection 
to using the post office >—I like it, I think it is a 
right and proper thing. 

14,812. (Mr. Goldney.) Did any messengers come 
to you in the election of 1875 and say if you did not 
put them on they would go to the other side >—That 
is a constant occurrence. 

14,813. You think they did go?—Yes. ° 

14,814. You donot think it was a mere idle threat ? 
—No, no question about it. 

14,815. (Mr. Howard.) What made you people in 
Norwich, on both sides, forsake the post office ? what 
was the object ?—I really cannot tell, it is for the 
heads and superiors to state that. 

14,816. You are a superior person, you can tell me. 
TI do not mean you, individually, but what made you 
people, both Liberals, and Conservatives, forsake the 
post office? what was the object?—I can see no 
object in it, otherwise than we have perhaps a large 
quantity of messengers and men put on, and you must 
give them something to do, therefore we gave them 
three or four circulars and got rid of them. 

14,817. That is your belief ?—Yes. 

14,818. It was done for a corrupt purpose ?—It is 
my belief; if you have a certain quantity of men put 
on you must give them something to do. 

14,819. Do you think the post office is incapable of 
doing its business here?—That I cannot give an 
opinion about. 

14,820. Yes, you can?—They should be equal to 
any emergency. i 

14,821. And probably would be ?—And probably 
would be. 

14,822. And the reason on both sides was that you 
wanted to employ. the men you had got?—-We wanted 
to employ the men we had got. 
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14,823. (Mr. Goldney.). You gave us some evidence 
about demonstrations, do you agree with this: “In 
“ 1874 there was a lavish expenditure on both sides 
“ in the way of demonstrations, which I do not think 
“ was essentially corrupt, although lavish ”?—I think 
it was lavish, and lavish with an intention. 

14,824. Do you think it was not essentially corrupt, 
although it was lavish? Are we to infer from your 
evidence that you think a lavish expenditure is neces- 
sarily corrupt ?—Necessarily corrupt, whether em- 
ployed one side or the other. If I had to employ 
a certain quantity of men | should look out those men 
who would answer my purpose the best. 

14,825. If they see a candidate pass a public-house 
at which they have been employed, they cheer, and if 
he passes one of his opponent’s public-houses there are 
groans; I suppose that necessarily they must be paid 
for ?—I think those are the messengers hanging about 
the place. 

14,826. You think that means payment ?—Yes. 

14,827. That is the proper inference to draw ?— 
Yes. Pris 

14,828. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think it means 
payment, in Norwich >—l am speaking of Norwich; 
hanging about, either inside sitting down, or outside 
the door. They are lounging about when their candi- 
date, the candidate by whom they are employed, comes 
past very likely it would be according to the 

14,829. To the money.?—Yes. 

14,830. Was there a great display of boards in your 
ward ?—Not Conservative boards. 

14,831. Of Liberal boards ?—A goodish many. 

14,832. We have heard it stated and denied, over 
and over again, that they were paid for, and then that 
they were not. Have you any information on the 
suport ?—I have no knowledge of their being paid 

or. 

14,833. Had you applications for boards >—Not any ; 
we had no boards to give them, therefore they would 
not come to us. I should think that those who got 
the boards would expect something. 

14,834. We have heard in the course of this in- 
quiry, a statement that there is a large section of the 
population here who are corruptible >—I have no dotbt 
about it. 

14,835. It is a very important matter. I am quite 
sure there is not any gentleman in the city who 
would unreflectingly fix upon any portion of his 
fellow townsmen an imputation of that sort ; therefore 
be careful in answering the question. What do you 
believe is the extent of the corruptible section of the 
people in Norwich ?—For instance, I take the first ward 
at 200; I should think the second ward at about 500 ; 
the third ward I will not offer an opinion upon because 
T do not know that ward ; I should take the fourth ward, 
and I should think we had perhaps well upon 100 
there. I should take the fifth ward, and I should 
think that there would be perhaps 500, The sixth 
ward would not require the corruption in certain parts, 
I should think, but I should take it at about 600 or 
700, because the majority of those are Mr. Colman’s 
own men, working upon his estate. or those connected 
with them, If you come to the seventh ward I should 
say you could have nearly the lot. 

14,836. Nearly the lot >—Yes. If you come to the 
eighth ward I should say a great many. 

14,837. By nearly the whole lot, you mean nearly 
the whole ward ?>—Yes ; it means there are exceptions. 

14,838, That is the seventh ward ?—Yes. 

14,839. Now come to the eighth ward ?—There are 
a great many poor people there, so of course the 
temptation of a few shillings is great. 

14,840. What do you think now, in round numbers, 
the corruptible section of the people here is Perhaps 
5,000. oe 

14,841. Give the numbers in the eighth ward r—I 
should think about rather over one half. 

14,842. You agree with the gentleman examined 
here the other day, who said he was sorry to say they 
represented 5,000 or 6,000 persons >—L ‘should think 
full that. = 
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14,843. If that is so, how do you propose to deal 
with that startling fact in any future election >—Simply 
my own idea, I have no knowledge of how to deal 
with them beyond what I have already told you; if 
the police could be put on to the bribers. 

14,844. If the law stands as it is at present, what 
hope have you yourself ?—The only hope I have is of 
gentlemen not finding money. 

14,845. Have you a hope of that >—(Vo answer.) 

14,846. Say it out ?—I dare not hope. 

14,847. You do not hope ?—I really dare not hope ; 
it is for the party of purity and the party of non- 
purity not to find the money. 

14,848. What would that do ?>—There would be no 
bribery. We have a party of purity in Norwich, and 
we have a party of non-purity; one would go down 
with the name of one and the other with the other. 

14,849. Which finds the most. money ?>—The party 
of purity, because that is always the covering ; at the 
time they are preaching purity they are practising just 
the reverse. 

14,850. Under these circumstances if the law is 
not altered, what do you think about the future at the 
parliamentary elections in Norwich ?—The only way 
as I have already told you is by getting the police. 

14,851. Suppose the law stands as it is at present ? 
—There can be no safeguard beyond the honour and 
the integrity of .the gentlemen coming here offering 
themselves as candidates to represent the city, not 
finding the money to debase the constituency. If they 
will not do it, it will not be done. 

14,852, I will ask you one last question. You have 
given us your account of the number of persons re- 
quired to work the wards... It has been said here by 
I think nearly all, if not all, the ward managers on the 
Liberal side that the number of persons they employed 
were, absolutely necessary to do the work at their 
respective wards, and that they would repeat it at 
another election. What do you think of that ?—I 
think if they had to pay for them, instead of the can- 
didates, they would do no such thing. 

14,853. If the Liberal ward managers who are con- 
nected with the party, respectable men, say their 
determination is at the next election, whatever may 
happen, to put on the same number, do you not see 
very considerable danger ?—They are determined to 
carry out the principle of debasing their fellow citizens 
by bribing them. 

14,854. Did you employ vehicles >—No. 

14,855. Did anyone, to your knowledge, on your side ? 
—Down in the seventh ward J had two sent to me, by 
whom I do not know. 

14,856. Lent to you ?—Lent to me. 

14,857. You have not hired any ?—I have not the 
least knowledge of anything of that. 

14,858. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 thought I understood 
* you to say, a short time ago, that Gardiner had em- 
ployed all the flys at the “Bull” before you had got 
there ?>—Yes. 

14,859. Probably if he had not, you would have 
employed them ?—No, unquestionably not, at the muni- 
cipal election or anywhere. 1 never employed any, 
neither flys or traps. 

14,860. They were sent to you ?—Yes, 

14,861. Do you think the Conservative parties em- 
ployed them ?—Yes, unquestionably they do, otherwise 
they would not run a fly for nothing ; but I was in the 
eighth ward, managed by Mr. George Gedge. I said I 
would not mix myself up with hiring flys; it was not 
legal. Iwas anagent. 

14,862. You do not know Gardiner with your party 
which is the non-purity party ?—He said he did hire 
the flys, and there is no contradiction according to the 
evidence. iL have given you two. gentlemen's names. 
‘He went again and again to get his election money to 
pay for those said flys. 

14,863. Gardiner will be here again, and we can ask 
him about that. You were not by when he asked for 
the money ?—No,., ort 

14,864. You were telling us what you heard ?— 
Simply. as they were passing my door | bowled them out. 
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I said, “ Where have you been ?” or “ Where are you 
going ?” He said, “I have been with Gardiner, to get 
his election money.” 

14,865. That is the third person ?>—Yes. 

“ 14,866. (Mr. Howard.) In Gardiner’s presence p— 

0. 

14,867. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is the name of that 
person ?—Mr. Martin and Mr. Kent. 

14,868. You say that the general post office ought to 
be able to do the work. Have you heard in the course 
of this inquiry that the general post office could not 
possibly do the work, and that the papers would be 
returned after the election was over ?—I have read that 
such a thing has been alleged. I do not believe in it. 

14,869. Has it not been stated by gentlemen of 
experience on your own side in politics who are better 
experienced in political proceedings than you ?—I feel, 
you understand, that the post office, if it had the chance 
of doing it, would be quite equal to the occasion. 

14,870. Have you not heard it stated by gentlemen 
on your own side of polities, of far greater experience 
in electioneering proceedings than yourself ?—I have 
read that they said the post office would not do it, or 
could not do it. 

14,871. At the time of a general election and the 
borough elections taking place simultaneously, would it 
be usual for the post office to get extra hands all at 
once to do the work ?—It is simply this, if those cir- 
culars come downinto the different ward committee rooms, 
and you put the numbers on the cards, they all come 
down directed to both sides, because that I know, and 
then close them up again, and send them in a batch on 
the Tuesday night; they would have the Wednesday 
and the Thursday to get those distributed. 

14,872. Suppose, as we have heard from ene of the 
gentlemen who has been examined, that at least one 
fourth would be returned ?—I do not believe in that ; 
there would be a number returned, but not a fourth. 

14,873. Have you not heard that one gentleman said 
that ?—I do not think a fourth, nor yet a tenth. 

14,874. (Mr. Howard.) One gentleman said that 
only 250 had been returned out of 13,000 ?—That is 
nearly all I get returned by my messengers when I 
send them out. 

14,875. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Another gentleman said 
15 per-cent. would be returned ?—It is a very small 
per-centage of circulars we get returned, because if 
they are somewhere in the vicininty when they get 
there they report it and they are taken. I have been 
surprised when I sent a messenger out with a whole 
bundle. A 

14,876. (Mr. Howard.) If the post office had to 


employ a considerable extra staff at the general - 


election, they would be not likely to put them on for 
corrupt purposes ?—I should say you would not 
corrupt the Postmaster General. 

14.877. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) There is no question of 
corruption against the Postmaster General, but the 
impossibility of their doing the work, and the great 
inconvenience arising from the circulars being 
returned too late for re-delivery >—I feel the per- 
centage returned would be very trifling. 

14,878. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever heard what 
it is in London ?—No. 

14,879. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you ever heard 
what it is at the School Board elections ?—No. I 
have never heard what it is in London or other 
places. 

14,880. Had you really and truly made any inquiry 
into the subject until you came into that box ?—No, [ 
have not, I never enquired whether the post office 
could do it or not. 

14,881. You told us that judging by the time it 
took to pay the men in the seventh ward employed by 
Bennett and Breese, they must have had 500 mes- 
sengers. When did they begin to pay them ?—They 
began paying them on the |Saturday night, or Monday 
and Tuesday, two nights in succession. 

14,882. Do you say on the Saturday ?>—That I do 
not say for a, certainty, but. they were two, nights in 
paying them, 
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14,883. At what hour of the night did they begin 
to pay them ?—I should think it would be about just 
after tea time. I do not speak from knowledge 
because I was not there. 

14,884. That is entirely a speculatien of yours ?— 
Simply from what I have heard the men say regard- 


ing it, more especially one man ; they told me one of , 


the men out of the seventh ward, calling him by name, 
was waiting the whole of one night, and then he did 
not get paid until something between 10 and 11 the 
next night. 

14,885. You draw the inference ?>—From_ the 
numbers per hour they could pay by merely drawing 
the pencil through their names. 

14,886. Did he remain the whole of the time each 
night ?—He remained the whole time. 

14,887. Did he tell you so ?—He did not tell me at 
al]. 

14,888. Then from that you draw the inference that 
there must have been 500 employed ?—I should judge 
it so from the time they were taking to pay them. 

14,889. From no other data than that ?>—I have no 
other way of arriving at it than that. 

14,890. He did not tell you how long he waited, 
but that he went another night and stayed to 10 
o’clock >—He went another night and stayed there. 

14,891. You saw crowds I am told. How many 
thousand people in the crowd were there waiting to be 
paid ?>—How many thousands? I saw as many as 
represents what I told you. I saw many men standing 
outside. - 

14,892. How many, 100?—No, that would be a 
large number to stand outside the door. I have seen 
them in the election time standing more than that in 
the streef. 

14,893. I am not speaking generally >—There must 
have been I should think standing about outside about 
12. 

14,894. About 12 people >—Yes, not thousands. 

14,895. You saw 12 men waiting, and one man told 
you this >—Yes, ene of my men told me. 

14,896. He told you it was 500 ?—He told me that 
So-and-so and So-and-so had been the first night, he 
waited some hours in the night to get paid; he could 
not get paid, and went the following night and got paid 
a little after 10 o’clock. 

14,897. Did he tell you how long he waited ?—I 
think it was from 7 to past 10. 

14,898. That is three hours ?—About that. 

14,899. From that you draw the inference there 
must have been 500 ?—Yes. 

14,900. It is entirely according to your judgment 
of how many people may be paid in three hours. The 
Conservative roughs were of course of a superior 
class >—Messengers. 

14,901. They were not so low as the Liberal 


-roughs ?—They were messengers waiting to be paid. 


14,902. What did the Conservative roughs do? 
They did not of course attack anybody ?—No, they 
would not stoop to that, or rather the heads of the 
party would not send them on an errand of that kind. 
‘The other side are so active in that. 

14,908. The other side do not mind telling them to 
commit murder ?—If you got a rap on the head from 
one of those gentlemen you would not like it. 

14,904. The leaders of the Liberal party did not 
care what they did ?—No, as long as they only dis- 
persed them. 

14,905. Did not the Conservative roughs shout ?— 
As they went along with the flags and banners. 

14,906. Did they shout?—I have no doubt they 
would make a noise. 

14,907. What was 
“ Hurrah.” 

14,908. Did not they “hurrah” for Colonel Wil- 
kinson, the Queen, and the church ?—‘‘ Hurrah for 
Wilkinson,” they would not go as far as the Queen 
and the Church. Perhaps for Lady Wodehouse that 
te is, she was a great favourite; she was Miss Stracey 
then. 


the cry of the roughs ?— 
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14,909. Why should they hurrah for her ?—Because 
she was a very spirited young woman and worked 
exceedingly hard for her father, and her gallantry 
won the hearts of a very great many. 

14,910. (Mr. Howard.) Did it win your heart >— 
Yes. 

14,911. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is she the lady with the 
remarkable dress ?—Yes, the yellow dress, and she had 
it constantly on. 

14,912. It was partly purple and partly orange ? 
—Barely yellow. I should call it rather more a yellow 
with my knowledge of colours. 

14,913. They shouted for her ?—It was intended to 
be orange and purple I have no doubt. 

14,914. You say they would shout for her ?—They 
would shout for her. 

14,915. You have been asked about where the 
money’comes from, and you have said it comes from 
the candidates, with the exception of trifles ?>—From 
the candidates and heads of the party. 

14,916. According to you only trifling sums have 
been raised by the heads of the party to pay for flags 
and banners ?--I should think very small sums indeed 
from the heads of either side; I should think the bulk 
would come from the candidates. ' 

14,917. What do you think of the candidate who 
received the accounts and passed them, and does not 
inquire into whether they are excessive or not ?— 
That they most religiously abstained from it. 

14,918. You do not go further and say it is the 
candidates who pay ?—It is the candidates who pay 
them and most religiously abstain from inquiry. In 
fact some of them are almost babes at accounts. 

14,919. Do you mean some of the candidates are 
almost babes at accounts >—Yes. 

14,920. Tell me when you heard that ?—Mr. 
William H. ‘Tillett said before Sir Willoughby Jones 
that his father was a babe at accounts. 

14,921. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think he is a babe 
at accounts ?-—No, I should give him credit the other 
way. 

14,922. What do you think of the Conservative 
accounts ?—I have no doubt they religiously abstained 
from looking too far into them. 

14,923. They did.the same thing. Were they babes 
at accounts ?—I have never heard it said of them. 

14,924. If you heard it said, should you believe it ? 
—About as much as I should the other. 

14,925. Do you believe either ?—No. 

14,926. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you not know that 
the candidates on each side would be able to see thas 
the accounts for an excessive number of messengert 
were lawfully charged or not ?—It is simply this; if a 
candidate cannot see a man in a committee room with 
two or three men in their shirt sleeves he could not 
see into the accounts, and he could not see the roughs — 
in the street. 

14,927. You saw the cavalcade of gentlemen in the 
daytime on horseback ?-—Yes, I should think there 
would he about 20 or 80 gentlemen who kept horses of 
their own, or there may be 40 whe went once round 
with Mr. Huddleston, following all along through the 
streets of the town. 

14,928. Would you know a cireus rider from an 
ordinary gentleman ?—If you put an ordinary man on a 
horse, you would not be able to say whether he was a 
weaver outside the horse or not, or whether he was 
used to the horse. 

14,929-30. Were there not several circus riders em- 
ployed in those cavalcades ?—If you are alluding to the 
cavalcades, such as would be in the processions in the 
night, I should say many of them were hired horses, and 
they got outside them just for the sake of making a show. 
The other gentlemen knew what the right end of a 
horse was, and knew how to sit. 

14,931. You are taking me away from the question. 
I am speaking of your own party the purity party. 
Did you see any circus riders amongst the cayal- 
cades ?—I saw no outriders. 

14,932. (Mr. Goldney.) Any circus riders ?—Yes. 
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I saw the people coming from the circus, unques- 
tionably I did. 

14,933. Why have you taken so long to answer ?— 
I did not understand it, or I should have answered it 


quick enough. The horse riders came, and we waited 


for them I should think ten minutes. 

14,934. The daylight procession ?>—No, the evening 
procession; it is the great procession which | have 
already told you of, Mr. Huddleston’s. 

14,935. Did you know the politics of the circus 
riders ?—They had the credit for being Conservatives. 
I suppose they were best served by the Conservatives. 

14,936. Have not they been paid ?—They have not 
been paid for their services. They brought their 
horses from the circus, and went round with the others 
for the spree of it ; and moreover than that they were 
better patronised by the Conservatives than they were 
by the others. 
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14,937. And they were not paid for their services ? 
—I should think not ; I have no knowledge. 


14,938. Of course you have not ?—I should think 
not. 


14,939. Is there anybody who can tell us whether 
they were paid or not ?—I do not know at all. I 
should think not. 

14,940. (Mr. Howard.) Did they come in their 
circus dresses >—No. 

14,941. (Mr. M‘Mahon,) What were the dresses ?>— 
The regular dresses in which they go from town to 
town. ‘They came to give Huddleston a little turn 
because, I presume, they were better supported by that 
side than the other. 

14,942-3. (Mr, Howard.) Did they perform any eques- 
trian feats ?—I should like to see one of the young 
ladies throw a somersault in the street. 
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14,944. (Mr. Howard.) Were you engaged on the 
Conservative side in a ward ?—Yes. 

14,945. The 16th division >—Yes. 

14,946. In 1875 ?—Yes. 

14,947. Had you been engaged in the previous elec- 
tion of 1874. Hardly engaged, because my father had 
the management of it ; he took no part in it, and when 
he was not there I was. 

14,948. Was it the same ward ?—It was the same 
ward and the same room, 

14,949. Had you any experience in politics before 
1874 ?—No, no practical experience. 

14,950. No active part ?>—No active part. 

14,951. Who engaged you for the 1875 election ?— 
Mr, Gilbert. 

14,952. Did he give you instructions what you were 
to do ?>—Yes. 

14,958. What did he tell you ?—There was a meet- 
ing on the Friday morning. I think it was previous to 
the election. 

14,954. A meeting ?—Yes, he proposed to appoint 
managers. 

14,955. You were there ?—I was there. He told us 
Colonel Wilkinson was coming down as a candidate, 
and that he would appoint us at the different com- 
mittee rooms. He instructed us not to employ any- 
body, merely one messenger, or anything of that kind. 
“ But do not employ anyone to work it until Colonel 
*¢ Wilkinson comes, and then we shall see what he 
** thinks of the case.” 

14,956. When was that ?>—On the Friday. 

14,957. Did you employ messengers ?—I engaged 
the committee room on the Friday afternoon. 

14,958.. Where ?—At the Castle Hill. 

14,959. Did you employ messengers ?—I employed 
two doorkeepers ; it was a very rough neighbourhood, 
that was absolutely necessary. ‘There was a clerk | em- 
ployed that day at 1 o’clock. 

14,960. Did you get instructions to put others on 
afterwards ?—On the Saturday, I think it was, I saw 
Mr. Gilbert. I said, “ These men have all been em- 
ployed before ;” they came down to the committee 
room, and said they would smash the windows, and so 
on. He said, “I shall not give authority to put any 
more on except what you have now.” 

14,961. That was the Saturday ?>—Yes. 

14,962. Did they thereupon break the windows ?>— 
They came in in a half-drunken state, and said they 
had been employed before. 

14,963. Go to the Monday ?—On the Monday a great 
many came round; the candidate was there, and 50 
or 60 people were there, but there were no offensive 
epithets. They said they would go to the other side 
and see if they could get a job there. 

14,964, So far as you know, did they go to the 
other side ?—That was the Monday. JI do not think 
they did anything until the Tuesday. On the Tuesday 
they were much more independent: “If you will not 
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“ employ me I will go to the other side, because So- 
“¢ and-so and So-and-so.” 

14,965. Did they go ?—Some did doubtless. 

14,966. Do you believe they were employed on the 
other side ?—Yes, or they would have come back I am 
certain. 

14,967. Go to the next day ?—I went down to Mr. 
Solomons. I saw these men would go over to the other 
side. ‘Then on the Wednesday he gave me authority 
to put on, I do not know how many, about 100. 

14,968. Who was this ?—I think it was Mr. Gilbert 
who came. 

14,969. Was there anyone with him ?—Yes. 

14,970. Who was it ?—I do not know. 

14,971. Not the candidate ?—Oh dear no. It may 
be Mr. Stockings, or else his ‘coachman. He came 
round in his own dogeart ; he called me eut of my 
committee room and said he authorised me to do it. 

14,972. Tell me what he said exactly, so far as you 
remember ?—So far as I remember he said, “ What do 
“ you think they are doing on the other side?” I said 
“ They are putting them on as hard as they can.” He 
said, “ That is what we have found out, or we think 
“ something of that,” and he said, “ You must put on 
‘“* as many men as you think sufficient to stem the tide, 
“ but not to be too extravagant.” 

14,973-4. To keep pace with the enemy ?—To keep 
pace with the other side, and be within limits. 

14,975. Those were your instructions ?—Yes. 

14,976. I suppose you interpreted that to mean you 
might put on as many as you liked ?—Yes, and I did 
as long as they were voters. 

14,977. That is the real meaning of it >—Yes. 

14,978. Did you act upon it >—Yes. 

14,979. How may did you put on ?—I cannot tell 
you the exact number unless you will allow me to look 
at the bill. (The bill was handed to the witness.) 

14,980. You need not go into detail; tell me how 
many in all?—Here there appears to be 160. I 
thought it was rather more than that myself. This is 
correct, I daresay. 

14,981. You knew it was a very wrong thing to do? 
—I thought it-was a thing which might be legally 
wrong, but not morally. 

14,982. You think there are a good many things 
right according to law, which are morally wrong ?— 
I think there are a good many things wrong from a 
legal point of view. 

14,983. Do you think now it was morally wrong ? 
—Now | think it is, because it was evidently done to 
win the election. 

14,984. You thought so then ?—No ; it was different 
to open bribery ; these men did make an open show 
of work. Itis different from giving a man a gallon 
of beer. 

14,985. You do now think that it was morally 
wrong as well as an illegal thing >—Yes, 
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14,986. Why not did you think so then. You knew 
the object with which the men were put on ?—Yes. 

14,987. You gave them a colourable amount of em- 
ployment, that is corrupt employment, in a corrupt 
sense, with a corrupt object. Do you not think that 
was morally wrong ?—Not morally wrong. 

14,988. Why is it more morally wrong now than it 
was then ?—Because to-day you see the system. 

14,989. You knew the system ?—But not that it was 
carried on so extensively. 

14,990. You knew, according to your own story, 
that the Liberals were putting large numbers on ?—I 
thought it was a piece of sharp practice. 

14,991. What I want you to know is whether you 
did not think it then, as you do now, corrupt and 
morally wrong ?—I may say I did to a certain 
extent. 

14,992, And you do now to the entire extent ?>—To 
the entire extent I do. 

14,993. How much did you pay them ? 
into detail ?—I think it was about 80/. 

14,994. There were over 160, you think ?>—Yes. 

14,995. There was a certain show of work. How 
many men could have done it if the object had not 
been to win the election in that way ?—It is a large 
district, and there are 815 electors in it in the gross. 

14,996. How many do you say would be sufficient ? 
—I should think 20 men would be ample. 

14,997. Fair ?—It is very long. 

14,998. 850 gross voting power; take it less 10 per 
cent. for dead and doubles >—Yes. 

14,999. Then do you really think you want 20 men 
to look after the residue >—Twenty men of this class. 

15,000. I see you have 140 more ?—Of course that 
- was perfectly indefensible. 

15,001. You think 20 could have done the work ? 
—Yes. 

15,002. Have done it properly ? How did you give 
them a little show of work, how was that done r—In 
the first place when J put the man on I saw he was on 
the register. Then I gave him some circulars, and 
said, You must come back here, there may be a rowjto- 
night, or you may be wanted. 

15,003. He took away a handful of circulars ?>—He 
took away a handful of circulars ; then in the evening 
if there was a meeting anywhere I should say, there is 
a meeting somewhere here, you must go to it; if it 
was at a distance they would not go unless they were 
paid extra. 

15,004. Did you pay anything extra?—I did not 
pay anything extra, : 

15,005. If you had to go through an election again 
in fhe same place, do you think you could manage it 
with 20 decent men ?—Yes, if you can get 20 decent 
men there. 

15,006. Twenty respectable decent fellows would 
do the work, would not they ?—Yes, it is a rough 
neighbourhood. 

15,007. Will you employ 160 again if you get a 
chance ?>—That depends upon circumstances. Of 
course we wanted a lot of this kind of men to protect 
us from our friends down there. 

15,008. Supposing the Liberals were to do the same 
to-morrow, would you follow the example ?—I should 
do it in self-defence. I had all my men locked up in 
a room at the back when the roughs came up. 

15,009. What did they do ?—They did not do any- 
‘thing. 

15,010. Had they sticks or bars ?—Not all of them. 
They were a kind of rowdy party ; if they could get up 
a row they would, 

15,011. Were they led by anyone ?--I do not know. 
There was a number of men from the vigilance com- 
mittee, seven or eight of the biggest bullies, they did 
not do anything offensive. 

15,012. Did you get any voters to be taken to the 
poll in carts ?—Of course there were, some gentlemen 
in the district, 

15,013. Did you hire any vehicles >—No, I did not 
hire any, personally; there was one case, I do not 
know whether to construe it into a hiring, I put a 
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man on, and he came and said, “ Will you put my son 
on.” I said, “No, you are on, I cannot do it.” He 
said, “ Put him on,” which I did, “Now,” he says, 
“there is my horse and cart for the day,” which was 
used I believe. . 

15,014. You used both the horse and cart, and the 
son ?—I did not see anything of the son. 

' 15,015. Did you see the horse and cart ?—I saw it 
standing about there. 

15,016. Taking people to the poll?—Yes, I had a 
gig which I hired myself. 

15,017. In 1874 was that done ona large scale too ? 
—That was just about the same thing. 

15,018. You could have done the same work, I 
suppose, with the same 15 or 20 men ?—We could have 
done it with less in 1874, the messengers were not so 
extensively employed. 

15,019. Did you take any part in the processions in 
1874 ?—No, I used to go and see them go round. 

15,020. You saw the processions, I suppose ?—I 
saw the whole of them. 

15,021. Did you take any part?—I went round 
with one or two. 

15,022. Did you go on a horse ?—No. 

15,023. In a carriage ?>—In a carriage sometimes. 

15,024. What is your opinion of those processions in 
1874, were they very extensive ?—Immensely so, one 
or two especially. ; 

15,025. Did you form any opinion why they were 
undertaken upon so large a scale ?—I thought it was 
this, that both sides had such an immense number of 
messengers put on that they could not employ them, 
and they sent them down to the meetings so as to let 
them say they had done something for their 3s. 6d. 

15,026. How many messengers did you employ in 
1874 ?—About 150. 

15,027. About the same number ?—Yes; I thought 
there were more this time than in 1874, but I was 
only in the committee room a few days. 

15,028. Did you see anything of Colonel Wilkinson 
during the election, of 1875 to speak to him ?—Yes, 
several times. 

15,029. Did you call his attention at all to the fact 
that there was apparently a lavish expenditure of 
money. going on ?—No. 

15,030. You abstained from doing it ?—No; I 
thought it was putting him in an awkward position, 
and I did not, so far as I know. 

15,031. He was not acquainted with the fact, so far 
as you know ?—I think he was-innocent of it. He 
came down to my committee room two or three times, 
and positively asked me to let him see the list. 

15,032. What did you do ?—That was when I 
should think I had eight employed. I ticked off 
every morning the men I had employed. 

15,083. Do you agree with what has been said 
here about’ the large number of persons to be had with 

/ money ?—Yes. 

15,034. You think that is not exaggerated ?—No. 
Some of these men would not vote if they were not 
paid ; the majority would not. There area great many 
poor in Heigham and Pockthorpe, the seventh and 
eighth wards. . 

15,035. Where does the money come from ?>—Do 
you mean for the messengers ? 

15,036. Yes.—From the candidate. You have his 
bank book, and he says the expenses are so much; 
that about covers it, and-he pays without reference to 
outside expenses. . 

15,037. Do you know of any other source ?—No, 
not for illegal payments. ial r 

15,038. Do you know anything about the municipal 
elections >No; I take an interest sometimes because 
my father is in the council. I help sometimes. 

15,039. Do you see any prospect of a pure election 
in Norwich with the present state-of the law ?—It is 
not the law so much, | think ; it.is more the candi- 
dates who are the responsible people. 

15,040. Do you mean for not examining into their 
accounts, and for paying them whatever they may 
contain afterwards ?—Not so much that. A seat in 
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the House of Commons is looked upon rather as a 
commercial connexion on the part of a great many 
members ; it is some object to them to obtuin thé seat. 
They are willing to spend more than a man who only 
went into it for the love of the thing would do. That 
brings us into this system. 

15,041. When you returned your accounts were 
you asked about your expenditure for messengers ?— 
First 1 made out the bill for what you would call 
“the committee room expenses.” Then Mr. Gilbert 
said, ‘‘ I cannot take this, you must make out a bill for 
the whole.” I had made a second one out, and I 
lumped them together. He reduced one or two things, 
such as one of my committee rooms, and he reduced 
my clerk’s allowance. 

15,042. The 160 messengers were paid ?—They 
were paid. 

15,048. Did you pay them yourself?—yYes, all 
except five. 

15,044. How long did it take you to pay the 160 
men *—I paid about 14 of them on the evening of the 
election ; I began at 7 and left off at 11 or half-past. 
There were a few stragglers, about 20 or 30. Some 
came to the office, and some I paid on the Saturday. 

15,045. Did there appear to you to be an extensive 
employment of Liberal messengers in your ward ?— 
At the last election do you mean ? 

15,046. Yes.—Yes, most extensive. 

15,047. You are here upon your oath; in your 
belief, who began that ?—The Liberals, so far as I 
can see. Of course I was tied up very much in my 
committee room. ‘The first two or three days these men 
came in an offensive way for employment. After that 
they came calmly and said, “If you donot employ us 
we shall go to the other side.” ‘They must have 
had some inkling then of what was going on. 

15,048. Do you still say you would do this again if 
your opponents did ?—I do not say that; if 1 thought 
there would be a row I should do it, and there pro- 
bably would be in a district like that. 

15,049. Do you think at another election the 
messenger trick will be repeated ?—No, I should think 
they would have to find some other trick. 

15,050. Do you think they are likely to succeed ? 
I do not know. 

15,051. What is your idea about it. What should 
you think would be an ingenious device for the next 
election ?—I do not know, I think we have done every- 
thing pretty well. 

15,052. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Might not that be a 
patent idea which would make money ?—If it was I 
should not care about making money upon a thing of 
that kind. 

15,053. (Mr. Howard.) Do you really think there 
will be a pure election until the law is altered ?—If 
the candidate said, “1 shall spend so much and no 
more,” say they spend 1,500/. on both sides, they 
would not succeed in a large constituency like this. 

15,054. Do you think there are any other persons 
responsible for the mischief?—They must get the 
money from somewhere; they appear always to have 
got it from the candidates. 

15,055. Take the case we have beforeus. Some of 
the agents take upon themselves to do that which the 
law does not allow, and then the candidate afterwards 
pays the bill >—Yes. 

15,056, What is the cure for that? Every con- 
sideration of propriety has been violated, yet the 
candidate, because he is a gentleman, must pay the 
money ?>—Of course the candidate as a gentleman 
feels bound to pay this money. The candidate 
should say to his agent, “J shall not pay beyond this 
sum” 

15,057. That is treated as a form; the candidate, it 
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opponents P—I do not see there was any particular 
bribery ; of course there was a good deal of beer 
going. 

15,059. No treating on a large scale >—There was 
one public-house in my district, the last district, with 
a good many of the Liberal roughs round it. 

15,060. There is nothing that you have to tell s 
about yourselves ?—No. 

15,061. Nothing that you ought to tell ?—No, I 
do not know of anything. 

15,062. You are quite sure ?—Quite sure. 

15,063. Do not be afraid ; if there is anything, out 
with it. You had better clear your conscience while 
you have the opportunity >—I do not think I know 
anything. 

15,064. Do you know of anything against your 
opponents ?>—No, except the employment of mes- 
sengers and roughs, and that has been done on both 
sides. 

15,065. I daresay you kept your eyes pretty well 
open (you look like a man who does) during the 
election. It is said that the Liberals employed a very 
very much smaller number of men than the Conser- 
vatives. Is that your belief ?—Not from what I saw. 
It may have been in this way, they might have 
employed men for odd days, instead of employing them 
fortwo or three days. You see more men about, 
although they may not have actually more men during 
the same time. 

15,066. Your men were kept on during the election ? 
—If they did anything offensive we turned them off, 
if they did not, of course we kept them on. 


(Adjourned for a short time.) 


15,067. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 do not think that you 
told us what you were? You are a solicitor, I be- 
lieve P—No, Iam not. Iam an accountant. On the 
subpcena they have put down my father’s name, but it 
is amistake. Iwas subpoenaed as a solicitor, but I am 
not one. 

15,068. The only reason I was going to ask you 
whether you were a solicitor or not was this: If you 
were a solicitor would you not be responsible for 
creating such a number of messengers for such corrupt 
purposes >—I do not see that makes any difference 
whether you are a solicitor or not, if you do the act. 

15,069. You think it is clearly wrong, and any- 
body ought to know it, whether he is a solicitor or 
not ?—Yes, it is a matter of right or wrong. 

15,070. You knew you were doing wrong in em- 
ploying so many messengers >—Yes, I will admit it 
now. 

15,071. You probably would not do it again unless 
there was some good reason ?—Unless there was some 
very considerable occasion for it. 

16,072. If there were an occasion for it you would 
do it >—I would not say the number, but you would 
have to defend yourself. 

15,073. If there was a real reason you would run 
the risk of doing it again P—I should be justified in 
doing it. If I had the management of a committee 
room, and I saw a number of the opposite party, 
roughs or bullies, coming up, I should be justified 
in employing enough men to protect my committee 
rooms. 

15,074. But in this election ?—I do not mean in 
that way. I mean as a matter of convenience. 

15,075. You would employ the men again ?—Iif I 
had heard that there was arow in-the sixth ward, 
and I was in the seventh ward, I should employ a 
number of men to protect the rooms. I should not 
employ them for their votes. 


15,076.-(Mr. Howard.) You employed the men in— 


1874 for their votes ?—No doubt we did, but->} have 
learnt better sinee then. 

15,077. Do you think you really have z—Yes. 

15,078. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you think the lesson 
taught on the petition has informed you that it was 
utterly wrong to do it ?—I think it has informed us 
that we must not employ messengers any more at any 
rate. 
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15,079. You of course have been inquiring and 
thinking what other trick might be successful at the 
next election ?—We have ‘had so many different 
specifics] here that Ido not know what will be done 
at the next election. 

15,080. I do not ask you for your secret as to what 
you may do at the next election, because you might 
make money by it and take out a patent ?—I should 
be very sorry to make money by a thing of that kind. 

15,081. All I am anxious to know is, you knew at 
the time that it was wrong to employ all these people ? 
—I knew it was legally wrong. I did not know it 
was morally wrong. 

15,082. Did you know at the election of 1874 that 
it was wrong to employ all these messengers ?—No, I 
do not think there was any particular harm in it. 

15,083. (Mr. Howard.) You considered it bribery ? 

—No, I think not, because when the petition was 
talked of they said it was only on the point of em- 
ploying messengers it must utterly fail. 

15,084. But, morally speaking, did you not believe 
it was bribery, and a corrupt practice for the purpose 
of winning the election ?—Yes, but you cannot tell 
now how the men voted under the ballot. 

15,085. You employed them in that sense because 
you thought by employing a large number you would 
catch a great many votes ?—Probably so. 

15,086. Probably you were right. Do you mean to 
say to the Commissioners that you do not think that 
is a corrupt practice in a moral sense ! ? Iam sorry to 
see that. you are willing to put a silken face over 
a practice of that sort—In 1874 we had some occasion 
to employ the number of men we did. 

15,087. No occasion at all. Icannot allow that to 


‘be said in this court without being contradicted. 


Neither side shall say that in this court in the presence 
of the Commissioners with their sanction and allow- 
ance. It wasa gross violation of the Act of Parliament 
on both sides, if it be true. 

15,088. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You employed 160 in 
1874?—We employed 160 in 1874, and about the 
same number in 1875. 

15,089. You say that 20 would be a fair number to 
do the work ?—Yes. 

15,090. And there were 120 men employed more ? 
—JIn 1874 there was a great quantity of marauding 
parties on the other side going round the town to the 
committee rooms attacking them. 

15,091. Were there any police in Norwich at that 
time ?>—Yes, a very efficient force there. 

15,092, Would not they have protected you ?—No, 
because suppose your committee room is a mile or.a 
mile and a half away,at the time you had got the 
police together and sent them down your windows 
might have been smashed. 

18 ,093. No such thing has occurred 2—At one 
committee room in Bullard’s ward, the sixth ward, 
the committee room was attacked. Mr. Bullard rode 
in to clear this kind of inn yard, and he was hit on 
the head with a stick and very much hurt indeed. 
He was laid up for some considerable time. 

15,094. He was very much injured ?—-Yes, he was 
severely hurt. He was laid up for some little time. 

15,695. Was not able to appear again for a day or 
two ?—It was not that, it was the fact. You may be 
able to appear abroad although you may be unwell. 

15,096. Did you ever see a real riot at an election ? 
—I have seen a good many fights at elections. 

15,097. Did you ever see a real fight at an election ? 
—TI saw them when they went to Viger’s in 1868. 

15,098. In 1874 or 1875 ?—At my committee room 
I heard about it. 

15,099. You were very young in 1868 ?>—Yes, I was. 
I think I was about 18. 

15,100. You did not see the riot in 1868 2—I saw 
that row at the “Pigeons.” 

15,101. In 1868 ?>—In 1868. 

15,102. How many were killed and wounded ?— 
None killed, several wounded. 


45,103. How many were wounded ?—I do not know, 
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I think it was more casualties than wounds. 
deal of fighting and fisting. 

15,104. You mean by casualties in a physical sense, 
there were several people who fell down?—Several 
people had their teeth knocked out, and I was a witness. 

15,105. Were county courts in existence then ? 
—Yes. 

15,106. And police courts ?>—Yes. 

15,107. Could they get redress there 2—No, I do not 
see how you could, you could not spot a specific man. 

15,108. Do they strip their sleeves and show their 
sears still ?—I do not know. 

15,109. You do not want the Commissioners to 
understand that your 160 men were employed to 
keep the peace >—Twenty would have done the work. 

15,110. It was necessary to have 50 or 60 men at 
the 1874 election, because of the marauding parties >— 
You always must have a hand ready if there is a row. 
It would be the easiest thing in the world to smash 
the windows, you could do that at a distance. 

15,111. Do you mean to say that the employment 
of roughs by the Liberal party was an exeuse for the 
excessive number of messengers in 1875 ?—In 1875 
of course we saw unless we employed men the other 
side would beat us by thousands, I may say; because 
there is no doubt that at least 75 per cent. of the men 
you employ vote for you, or vote for the candidate on 
whose behalf you employ them. 

15,112. Is the misconduct of the roughs on the part 
of the Radicals an excuse for the employment ?—In 
1874 it was most certainly ; in 1875 we only employed 
them because we were obliged to follow suit on the 
other side. They commenced employing them, and 
we were obliged to follow suit. 

15,118. Then it was the fear of rioting and rowing 
and being injured ‘by the Liberal roughs?—Not so 
much, because there was not anything near the excite- 
ment in 1875 that there was in 1874. 

15,114. Were there not roughs employed in 1874 
on behalf of the Conservatives ?—Yes, alarge number. 

15,115. (Mr. Howard.) In 1874 ?—Yes, messengers 
we call them. 

15,116. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You call them messengers, 
but they were actually roughs?—They were men to 
hang about the committee rooms and go on errands, 
and run messages; and cheer the candidate ; general 
utility men in fact. 

15,117. And intimidate the electors on the other 
side ?—No. 

15,118. (Mr. Howard.) Fatiguing themselves by 
delivering a couple of circulars within an hour ?—Yes, 
but you must take the class of material we are dealing 
with. 

15,119. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were all the messengers 
employed at your committee room in attendance at 
8 o’clock in the morning on the polling day ?—Before 
then I should think. 

15,120. They were there before 8 o’clock ?—Yes ; I 
believe all my messengers were told unless they were 
there at 7 o’clock on the election morning aiey would 
not be paid. 

15,121. Do I understand you to say that the mes- 
sengers were told the day before the polling day that 
if they were not at the committee room before 7 o’clock 
they would not be paid ?—That is what I told them. 

15,122. You told them that yourself ?—Yes, I might 
tell them all collectively.- I said to-morrow we shall 
have a heavy day, there may be rows, you must be 
here by 7 o’clock in the morning. 

15,123. To go and vote >—No. 

15,124. It was an understood thing that they should 
vote >—I told every man I would not employ them 
for their vote, but still of course you would expect 
them to vote for your candidate. 

15,125. It was an understood thing >—I¢ was under- 
stood that they probably would vote for you. Of 
course you had no hold upon them. I did not take a 
single man to poll myself. I took two men I met as I 
was driving round my district, they were friends of 
mine, to whom I gave a lift in my gig. 
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15,126. You told them all to be there at 7 o’clock, 
and it was an understood thing that if they did not 
vote for you they would not be paid ?—No; in the first 
place you could not tell how they voted. 

15,127. Unless they voted they would not be paid ? 
—WNo; I said they must be at the committee room. I 
must have them there because I wanted them at a 
certain time in the morning. I did not know how 
they voted. 

15,128. Did you not tell them the contingency on 
which they would not be paid?—I told them the 
contingency, if they did not do what I told them they 
would not be paid. I told them to be at the place as 
they would be at a factory, if it was open at 7 o’clock. 

15,129. (Mr. Howard.) Did they come, for the most 
part >—Yes. 

15,130. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At what intervals of the 
day did you allow them to go for the purpose of 
voting ?—I did not allow them to go at all. The 
“‘ Castle Inn ” is a large place, two large rooms, and I 
saw a number of men, I do not know how many voted. 
I do not know how many were there during the day. 

15,1381. What was the most convenient hour to 
absent themselves for the purpose P—I do not know I 
am sure. I did not arrange it. 

15,182. Who did ?—I cannot tell you. I thinka 
good many of them must have voted, because they 
seemed to be very nearly all Conservatives up to 
1 o’clock. 

15,138. Do you not believe that they did vote to a 
very large extent ?—Yes, all of them did. 

15,134. And you hoped for your side?—Yes, they 
had enough honesty to do that, if not they ought to 
have. 

15,135. S0 that you accomplished your object ?— 
Yes; you cannot tell because in the ballot you cannot 
see these men vote. 

15,136. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At the election of 1874 
were you a ward manager ?>—Partly so. 

15,137. What ward ?—In the same district. 

15,188. What ward is that ?>—The seventh ward. 

15,139. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live in the ward ? 
—My father does. My father has lived in that district 
for a great many years, and we know a great deal 
about the district. 

15,140. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can you tell anything more 
about the 1874 election >—Nothing more, except about 
the last election, except that there was very much 
more excitement, and the processions of 1874 were 
much more extravagant on both sides. The Liberals 
had overgrown processions. ‘They had all Colman’s 
men out, and all their factory hands and girls. We 
had no large concerns to employ in that way, and we 
had to get the circus people. 

15,141. (Mr, Howard.) Were the girls brought in 
to the processions ?>—Yes, there was a large procession, 
men and boys and women. 

15,142. Any girls ?—Yes, red, white, and blue. 

15,143. It must have been a pretty sight ?—It was 
rather too dark. 

15,144. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You said something about 
circus riders —We had the circus riders on each side. 

15,145. (Mr. Howard.) How were they engaged ? 
—I do not think they were engaged at all: Batty I 
think was the proprietor of the circus, he was a strong 
Conservative, and I think the Liberals had gone rather 
against him in giving the ground to him for the season. 
I think there was something of that kind. Then when 
the election came on he offered to do anything for the 
Conservatives he could, and they proposed in the one 
grand procession we had that his troupe should turn 
out on their horses and in their dresses. 

15,146. The ladies >—The ladies and the gentlemen. 

15,147. Do you mean in their circus dresses ?—In 
that kind of trumpery that they go round in the 
middle of the day processions, 

15,148. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) And they did ?—They 
did. 

15,149. (Mr. Howard.) Did they perform ?—No, 
no performance. 
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15,150. (Mr. Goldney.) You said something about 
a kind of vigilance committee >—Yes. 

15,151. What year were you referring to?—To 
1875. 

15,152. What was this vigilance committee ?— 
There was a habit for one party to follow the other 
and paste over the bills. For instance, if you post 
your bills at 5 o’clock the other party will send round 
at 6 o’clock to paste them over. You had three or 
four men to see these men do this, and they would tip 
the ladder. 

15,158. And paste their bills over again >—Yes. 

15,154. A sort of paper warfare P—Yes. 


15,155, Anything more than that ?—Yes, parties 
would goround to the public-houses and see what was 
going on there. 

15,156. What public-houses were employed in the 
seventh ward ?—In my district do you mean ? 

15,157. Yes—The “Castle Inn,” that is where 
my committee room was, and a kind of sub-committee 
room at Fuller’s, which joins Patteson’s brewery. 

15,158. In your division what were the Liberal 
houses ?—The “King’s Arms” or “King’s Head” 
was one, 

15,159. What street is that?—That is kept by 
Tidman on Bishop’s Bridge I can give you. the 
precise title of the house, I have it down on an 
envelope here, it is the “ King’s Arms.” 

15,160. That is close to the bridge ?—That is close 
to the bridge. It is kept by a man of the name of 
G. Tidman. 

15,161. What other houses >—They had another in 
my district of Silver Road. 

15,162. What was that ?—That is a Liberal com- 
mittee room. 

15,163. What is the name of it ?—I cannot tell you; 
it is opposite Mr. Tillett’s chapel, where he holds forth 
in tea meetings and sermons. 

15,164. What other houses were there? There 
was the “ Golden Dog ?”—That is out of my district. 

15,165. That is in the seventh ward ?—I do not 
know about the seventh ward, but only my district. 

15,166. Were any of these messengers at any of 
these Liberal public-houses ?--That I cannot tell 

ou, 
- 15,167. Do you know of any ?—No, I have never 
heard of the “ Golden Dog.” 

15,168. That is all you know?—That is all I 
know. 

15,169. Can you form any sort of idea as to how 
many messengers were being employed by the 
Liberals ?>—I should say they must have had a great 
many more than we had ; half as many again I should 
say. 
15,170, What makes you think so?—Because I 
saw so many more of their colours. On the day that 
Colonel Wilkinson came down I sent out pretty well 
through my district the orange and purple bills. I 
thought these men would stick them in their windows. 
A day or two after that our bills were taken out and 
blue and white bills substituted. That could not have 
been done without persuasion. 

15,171. You thought that meant money ?>—In some 
shape or form. 

15,172. Can you form an idea against your 160 
how many were employed in that division ?—I say in 
that division they had 30 or 40 more. 

15,173. Coming up to 200?—Coming up to 200, 
there was such a flood of them. If you went out any 
time during the day you would see seven or eight of 
them round your committee room in your neighbour- 
hood; if you went into the more exposed part of the 
town there were many more. 

15,174, Was any intelligence brought to you, of any 
employment on a large scale by the Liberals ?—No, 
except what the individual men said, that they were 
put on the other side because I sent two or three men 
to the “Golden Dog” to try and get on there, and 
they came back and said they could not get on, but 
they were going on there. 
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15,175. Did they say why they could not get on? 
—One of them said they knew him too well. 

15,176. You tried a plant on the “ Golden Dog ?”»— 
Yes. 

15,177. And no doubt they sent some to be put 
on at your place P—Yes. 

15,178. You say you heard at the time that the 
petition would fail if it was only on the point of em- 
ployment of messengers. Was that a report in 
Norwich ?>—Yes; it was understond between the 
parties that they might employ as many messengers or 
posse men, whatever they were called, on each side. 

15,179. Do you mean that there was an under- 
standing come to >It was an understanding, it was 
thought to be an understanding. 

15,180. And that the petition would be avoided ? 
—Yes ; in fact we thought the petition would never 
be brought on the point of employment of messengers. 

15,181. Why ?—I do not know any reason except 
that both parties 

15,182. Were both tarred with the same brush P—— 
They were both tarred with the same brush, and up 
to the hilt of it. 

15,183. Do you think that had anything to do with 
the Liberal employment of messengers in 1875 ?--[ 
do not know. 

15,184. There having been no petition on the 
subject in 1874, people thought that they might go as 
far again >—Yes, 

15,185. Did you yourself feel that you were running 
a ereat risk for your candidate r—No. 

15, 186. You thought nobody would dare speak to 
you about it >I thought it would not be, as both 
parties were tarred with the same brush, and they 
would never put such a thing as this as a plea in the 
petition. 

15,187. (Mr. Howard.) You say you cannot trust 
them not to do that ?—No. 

15,188. (Mr. Goldney.) When you heard, that the 
petition was filed, and that the principal charge was 
this employment of messengers, had you or anybody 
else any doubt about it >—Then we thought they couid 
not unseat the sitting member. 

15,189. (Mr. Howard) What was the process of 
reasoning in your mind?—TI never thought anything 
about it, because it was an understanding on both sides 
that a lot of messengers were employed, and every- 
where in all constituencies it is often the same thing. 

15,190. Suppose they had only been employed by 
one side, what should you have said?—We should 
have said, they have the money and we have not, and 
they have got a messenger fund. 7 

To,ygi: ‘What would it have amounted to in your 
mind, supposing your opponents had put on a vast 
number and you had put on only a few, and they had 
won the election, and you had petitioned on the ground 
Should you think it was a 
violation of the law ?—If the judge ruled so. 

15,192. You seem to think it is a matter of doubt. 
If both parties do it, does that make it any better P— 
Not after your ruling. 

15,1938. (Mr. Howard.) It is not my ruling. 

15,194. (Mr, Goldney.\. You say it is done in other 
places. What other places ?—lI think in Boston they 
have proved that there was a needless employment. 

15,195. Did you know of Boston at the time ?— 
No. ; 

15,196. What other places did you know of at the 
time it was done ?—lI cannot tell you the places, but I 
have. seen some ‘places’ where petitions have been 
brought up and large numbers employed, but that has 
not been made a great point of in the judge’s decision. 
He has gone on the agency. 

15,197. As far as you know that was a general 
notion that the messenger employment being colorable 
would take you through the four corners of the Act of 
Parliament )_Exactly. 

15,198. So that really you had no particular object 
in litniting the number of messengers that were put on 
except the cost of them ?—I do not know that. T do 
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ae think I should put on 200, or anything of that 
kind. 

15,199. You would not put on 200 more ?—Not 
200 altogether. I do not think I should exceed the 
limit of 170. 

15,200. You think it might be getting a little risky ? 
_Yes'; ; the other side had so many employed. 

15,201. You seem as confident as a great many that 
the Liberals employed more messengers than you. Can 
you give us any further assistance in finding out what 
the exact numbers were. We have had a return ?—— 
There is a man of the name of Mackley. 

15,202. Atthe “ Woolpack” ?—No; there is a man 
of the name of Mackley who keeps.a publie-house at 
Pockthorpe. 

15,203. Is he the canary man ?—No; that is the 
man at the “ Woolpack.” I think they are brothers, 

15,204. Is he the father of the brothers, or is he one 
of the brothers ?—J do. not know him. 

15,205. “The Marquis of Granby,” is that the 
man ?—Yes. 

15,206. Is he a man likely to do that ?—Where out- 
side men put them on he is likely to put them on. 

15,207, Do you think the outside men put them on? 
—I think it must have been because the Liberals 
returned so few, and there were so many with their 
colours about. 

15,208. John Mackley, is that the man’s name at 
the “ Marquis of Granby ” p—Yes. 

15,209. Was there a man of the name of Morgan 
down in your district Pp—Yes. 

15,210. Is he a likely man to do anything of that 
sort PUTS 4 ismy doorkeeper. 

15,211. Did you employ him to put on eeauaen? 
—Not at all. I employed him as door-keeptr simply. 

15,212. (Mr. Howard.) And you paid him 4s. a 
day 2_ Yes, 

15,213. Did you get his vote ?—I do not know at 
all. 1 

15,214. You knew that he was a voter ?—Yes; I 
knew that he was a voter. 

15,215. Did you look to see whether they were 
voters ?—Yes, I told them I did not employ them for 
their votes, but looked to the register while I was 
asking them who they were and what they were. 

- 15,216. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anything 
about the payment of the men at the “ Golden Dog ” ? 
—Nothing at all. 

15,217. You say you saw the row at the Pigeons ” 
in 1868 yourself ?—Yes. 

15,218. Was it much of a row >—From what I re- 
member of it the committee room opposite is in a very 
narrow street. The Liberals had the committee room 
at Charing Cross, and the Conservatives had the 
“Pigeons.” Then it appears Mr. Womersley went 
down and made a speech, and one thing and another 
excited these men, and they threatened to wreck the 
Conservative committee room. Then they attempted 
to do it, and then the Conservative roughs tried to 
keep them out, and in the meantime they barricaded 
the rooms opposite with tables and chairs. — 

15,219. Were you in the street >—Yes. 

15,220. You were not hurt P—I took care of that. ‘ 

15,221. There was more shouting than hitting p— 
Yes; there was a great deal of free fighting, _ 

15,222. Did you join in?—No; I was rather too 
young then. 

15,223. (Mr. Howard.) on did not use the post 
office at all ?—I used the post office in the election this 
year I think for the guardians election, and the candi- 
dates who were nominated came forward very late, 
We had to send out a great many of cireulars, more 
than were on the register. 

15,224. How many did you have Gove ?—All 
that I heard returned were about 20 out of some 
hundreds. 

15,225. Have you any doubt that the post othés can 
and would. do its work efficiently on an election ?— 
Not the slightest, if we give them notice. We have a 
most obliging postmaster, and if you send down word 
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we have so many circulars to deliver he would put on 
extra men to deliver them. 

15,226. He would put them on with the intention 
of getting their votes?--Yes, I think he would, 
because he is a Liberal. 

15,227. Do you say there were persons employed 
on the part of the Conservatives to trip away the 
ladders from the Liberal bill voters ?—Not to do that, 
but if they were posting our bills over. 

15,228. What would you call those things ?—I 
should call them vigilance men. 

15,229. You would not call them roughs ?—No, 
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because. it is a legitimate occupation. ‘They have no 
right to paste your bills over. 

15,230. To trip away their ladders ?—No, not the 
ladders, but sometimes they might be standing on a 
kind of wall or platform or a kind of baleony. 

15,231. Suppose a man is high up on a ladder and 
the ladder is tripped away ?—Not if he is standing on 
a hoarding, a kind of baleony and scaffolding. 

15,232-3. They would be particular not to hurt them 
on any account ?—Yes, I think so; because they 
would be liable to damages if they did. 

(Mr. Howard.) The Commissioners are very much 
obliged to you. 
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15,234. (Mr. Goldney.) You are manager of the 
17th division in the 8th ward ?—Yes. 

15,235. What number of voters have you ?—866. 

15,236. Where was your committee room ?—It is 
St. Augustine’s Street. 

15,237. Is it 866 gross P-—Yes. 

15,238. You committee room was in St. Augus- 
tine’s Street ?—Yes. 

15,239. A public-house ?—No, a private house. 

15,240. I think you are the first private house we 
have had ?—I do not like public-houses. 

15,241. Whose private house was it ?>—A person 
named Nicholls. 

15,242. Had you any other committee rooms ?— 
Three others. 

15,243. Were they private houses ?—They were 
public-houses. ~ 

15,244, What were the names of the public-houses ? 
—I believe the “ Anchor of Hope” was one, one in 
St. George’s, Middle Street, was another. Warnes, 
Taylor, and Clarke were the names of the publicans. 

15,245. What were the signs of the others ?—I can 
hardly remember the signs, but they are well-known 
houses. { 

15,246. 1 suppose there was not much business done 
at Warne’s, Taylor’s, and Clarke’s ?—Very little. 

15,247. Was there a register there ?—Yes. 

15,248, And a clerk there occasionally ?—Yes. 

15,249. Did Warnes put on any messengers ?— 
Certainly not. 

15,250. ‘Taylor ?—Certainly not. 

15,251, Clarke ?—Certainly not. 

15,252. Were any paid at their houses.?—None 
whatever. 

15,253. Where were they paid?—At Necholl’s 
private house. 

15,254. When did you pay them ?—On the Friday 
night. Part of them came on the Friday. I paid the 
remainder on the Saturday. 

15,255. How many had you altogether employed ? 
—As near as | can remember 180. 

15,256. For your 800 voters ?—Yes. 

15,257. And you paid them 95/. 10s. ?—Yes, I 
believe that is about it. 

15,258. How did you get rid of them while the 
election was going on ?—I employed them as well as 
I possibly could. I sent out messengers by twos. I 
sent circulars with some, and I sent others to see that 
they had done the work properly. I had several 
watching about to see the bills were not disturbed, 
and if they were to replace them. 

15,259. It must have kept you pretty well employed 
to find something for them to do ?—It did. 

15,260. How many of them do you believe were 
voters ?—The larger portion of them. 

15,261. Did you ask them questions when they 
came ?—I did not ask them. I referred to the register 
to see if they were voters. 

15,262. If 2 man came to you you opened your book 
and said “ I do not quite know whether I can put you 
on,” and then you saw his name and said “T can give 
« you a job,” but you did not ask for his vote ?~—I did 
not ask for his vote. 

15,268. Did you call the muster roll of them in the 
morning Seon? yarivh ob of galdtemur bad sh 
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15,264, Perhaps you would be rather too glad if 
they kept out of the way ?—I did not want to see 
them. Ifthere was any quantity accommodated at the 
committee room I sent them out, with bills or any- 
thing. 

15,265. Anything to get rid of them ?—Yes. 

15,266. You did put them on ?—I put six on, on 
Saturday and six on the Monday. Tuesday I did not 
put on any. Wednesday I had instructions and I put 
about 70, and I put on 70 the following day, and then 
I put some more on on the election day. 

15,267. The election day people I suppose got two 
days’ pay ‘—Certainly not, only one day. 

15,268. Only 5s. ?—Yes. ; 

15,269. Not 8s. 8d. >—Certainly not. . 

15,270. You gave them cards, I suppose ?—I did. 

15,271. Who were the managers whom you had. to 
compete with? Who were the managers on the other 
side >—Mr. Hunter. 

15,272; Where were his head-quarters ?—At. the 
“ Adelaide.” 

15,273. What street is that in >—In Pitt Street. 

15,274. Did any of your messengers keep a sharp 
eye on the performances at the ‘Adelaide ”—Yes. 

15,275. And they brought you reports ?—They did. 

15,276. From the reports they brought you what 
did you learn as to the proceedings there ?—TI learnt 
they were putting on persons there as they came to 
them. Isent two messengers at different times on 
the Wednesday to ascertain how they were employing 
them, and those persons came back to me and reported 
that they had seen Mr. Hunter, and that he had. told 
them that if they would get a vote from some one who 
knew them he would pot them on the next day. 

15,277. Can you form any idea how many were 
being put. on by Mr. Hunter ?—No, I cannot form an 
idea, but I should think about 200 or 300. I really 
do not know. 

15,278. That is what I thought at the time ?—I 
thought so. 

15,279. Did you hear of anybody else putting on 
any messengers ‘—No, I did not, except Mr. Cullyer. 
Mr. Cullyer was a person who also put some on. 

15,280. Do you know how many he put on ?—No, 
I do not. 

15,281. Anybody else ?—I did not hear of anybody 
else ?—Only Hunter and Cullyer. 

15,282. Only Hunter and Cullyer ?—That is all I 
heard in that ward. 

15,283. Do you know what publie-houses they had ? 
—They had. several public-houses I know, but I do 
not know their names. The “ Britannia” was one, 
the “ Adelaide ” was another. 

15,284, Who keeps the “ Britannia” ?—I do not 
know name. 

15,285. Snowdon is the man ?—I think that is the 
the man. 

15,286. What other one ?—There are several others, 
but I do not know the names. 

15,287. Is the “ Woolpack” one ?—The ‘ Wool- 
pack” is not in my district. 

15,288. It is close by it ?—It is in the same ward. 

15,289. You did not take any steps to ascertain 


-what number of men Hunter was putting on ?—No, 
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I did not. I do not see how I could do 
that. ; 

15,290. You did not send anybody to watch them ? 
ag Ast not. 

291. Where were they paid ?—I believe some at 
in panne s office, and some at the. “‘ Adelaide.” I 
am not sure. I think we so understood. 

15,292. What is Mr. Hunter >—He is an auctioneer. 

15,293. Does he live in that district >—He does. 

15,294. Have you any list of messengers you em- 
ployed ?—I sent the list of messengers to Mr. Gilbert. 

15,295. (Mr. Howard.) How many men did you 
really want to do the work ?—I should think {with 
door-keepers about 10 would be sufficient for that 
district. 

15,296. (Mr. Goldney.) What did you do when you 
required any protection ?—A messenger was sent to 
me from the “ Grapes” that there was a disturbance 
there. 

15,297. The “Grapes” is not in your ward ?—It 
was in my ward for me to send a number of messengers 
down there. I then gave orders to the men not to go, 
as I thought probably we might be the next, and 
therefore I ordered them to ) stand in readiness in case 
they came. 

15,298. You kept your army in reserve ?—I did. 

15,299. Did they come ?—They did not. 

15,300. I suppose there is no real necessity to have 
all this protection on polling days, is there >—There 
is no necessity if the opposite side would not employ 
roughs to molest the Conservative party. 

15,301.*Suppose they employ a certain number to 
protect them, and you employ a certain number to 
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protect you, and they think you are going to attack 


them and you think they are going to attack you ?— 
The reason we employ so many is to protect us from 
them. That has been their general practice for some- 
time past. 

15,302. Did you see anything of this row at the 
e Grapes » pT did not. 

15,302a. Did you hear of it at the time it was going 
on ?—I did. 

15,3026. Who brought you the intelligence >—A 
messenger from the “ Grapes.” 

15,302c. He came down and asked for assistance. 
Do you remember who the messenger was ?—I do 
not. 

15,302d. Did you hear of any row anywhere else ? 
—TI heard that there was at other places, but I only 


-heard it from report. 


15,302e. From what you could ‘understand did it 
amount to anything like intimidation, or merely street 
rows ?—I think it was intimidation. I have no doubt 
of it. 

15,302f. Had you anything to do with the 1874 
election >—I had. 

15.3029. Were you manager then ?>—I was. 

15,302. In the same district ?>—In the same district. 

15,3022. Did you employ as many messengers then, 
or more ?>—I did not. 

15,303. How many did you employ >—About 140 
at that time. 

15,304. Did your opponents employ any ?>—Yes, a 
large number. 

15,805. As many as you?—I should think more 
at that election. 

15,306. Whibe chgan the employment then ?—The 
Liberal party. 

15,307. Did you hear anything about a lot of 2,000 
to be put on early one morning ?—I did not. 

15,308. You did not hear anything about that 
story >—TI did not. 

15,3809. Before they began to employ messengers 
how many had you on in 1874 ?—Very few indeed. 

15,310. A dozen ?—That is about the quantity. 

15,311. Then you increased it directly they did: — 
As soon as I heard that they had been putting on I 
was ordered of course to increase my staff. 

15,312. Did your messengers at either election turn 
themselves to any useful purpose in the way of swel- 
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ling a procession or protecting St. Andrew’s Hall, or 
anything of that sort ?—In the evening they did. 

15,3138. Was that included in the 3s. 6d.?—It 
was. 

15,814. (Mr. Howard.) Which’ had the larger 
number in 1874, the Conservative or the Liberals >— 
I should say the Liberals considerably. 

15,315. (Mr. Goldney,) Which should you say 
in 1875 2-1 suppose from what I have read the Con- 

servatives had. 

15,316. What was your idea? Had you any idea 
at the time >—I had not at the time. 

15,817. Do you know anything about the other 
wards besides the eighth ?>--In 1874 and 1875 ? 

15,318. Yes ?>—Nothing at all. 

15,319. Do you think 150 messengers is below the 
number employed in the eighth ward by the Liberals ? 
—I should think it is a gr eat deal more. 

15,320. You think they employed a great deal 
more ?—Yes. 

15,321. Besides Culyer and Hunter you cannot - 
suggest anybody to us who is likely to have paid 
them ?—I never heard any other names. 

15,322. You did hear of those two ?—I did. 

15,3828. Is it a common occurrence, that private 
individuals who have no ostensible connexion with 
the election, put on a dozen messengers out of their 
own pocket ?—In the eighth ward where I was I do 
not think it was so. 

15,324. On either side ?—I do not think so; I have 
never heard of it. 

15,325. Have you had anything to do with muni- 
cipal elections P——Yes, I have. 

15,326. In the eighth ward ?>—Yes, I have. 

15,827, How are they conducted ?—They are con- 
ducted on a pure principle what I have had to do 
with. There was no case of excess of messengers, 
and very little money spent. 

15,328. On either side? —I cannot say that, 
because on the other side they employed a large 
number of messengers. 

15,329. I am speaking now of 
1874 ? 

15,830. (Mr. Howard.) Did they*beat you ?—They 

did, by 80. 
15,331. (Mr. Goldney.) How many messengers 
did they employ ?—I cannot tell you how many, but 
I only know several persons came and asked me for 
employment, and I told them I could not do it, 
because the candidates I represented then had refused 
to employ messengers. 

15,332. Who were they ?— Lovett and Riches. 
They left me and got employed on the other side. 

15,333. When do you think this excessive employ- 

ment of messengers was first adopted as an election 
trick in Norwich ?—I never knew it until 1874. 
, 15,334. You knew it then as an election dodge or 
trick ?>—I did not look at it in any other light, although 
I did not think it was as serious a matter as I have 
found it now. 

15,335. You thought you might employ this large 
number of messengers, and yet the election would 
hold water?—I thought the messengers employed 
could only be struck off on a scrutiny, and I did not 
think I had run any risk myself. 

15,336. Had you any idea there must be a limit to 
the employment of messengers ?—I never thought of 
that. 

15,337. You could hardly think that everybody 
who voted for your candidate could be employed as a 
messenger ?—Certainly not. He employed as few as 
possible. When we found the other side were putting 
on we thought it right to put them on for our own 
protection. 

15,338. You did think it right that a person should 
carry a bill even for a few yards ?—Kvery person 1 
employed I gave something to do. 

15,339. So that he might be said to be employed 
more or less >—He was really employed. 

15,340. (Mr. Howard.) Oftener less than more? 
—He had something to do during the time. 
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“See You endeavoured to make work for them ? 
—I did. 

15,842. As an eminent manufacturer of niedicines 
is said to employ one set of men to box his pills at 
one side of the counter, and another set of men on the 
other side of the counter to undo them again ?—I 
endeavoured to employ them as well as I could. 

15,343. (Mr. Goldney.) Give us your opinion as 
to the conduct of municipal elections generally, 
whether they are all well conducted or purely con- 
ducted ?—The municipal elections I have had to do 
with have always been conducted on strictly pure 
principles. 

15,344. On both sides >—I said on the side I was 
concerned for, but on the other side | am sorry to 
say, it was notso. They employed persons for the 
purpose of obtaining their votes. 

15,345. Should you say that municipal elections in 
Norwich are not purely conducted ?—Certainly not. 

15,346. Did you take any part in organising these 
possessions we have heard of ?—None whatever. 

15,347. (Mr. Howard.) What will you do at the 
next election?—I hope I shall never be employed 
again. 

15,348. You will not be able to resist the tempta- 
tion when it comes ?—Yes, I shall. JI had no idea I 
was running any risk. 

15,349. Did you not make that resolution after the 
last Royal Commission ?—No, certainly not. 

15,350. You were examined before the Commission ? 
—I was. 

15,351. There was a certain amount of exposure. 
Did you not make a resolution in your mind, “I will 
*‘ never have anything to do with another election ” ?— 
Certainly not. 

15,852. You have now ?—TI have. 

15,358. Do you think you will keep to it >—I do. 

15,354. Suppose you did not keep to it, and the 
Liberals at the next election were to put on a great 
many messengers should you follow suit ?—Certainly 
not. 

15,855. You would not do it again ?—I certainly 
should not. 

15,356. Tell me why ?—Because I have doubts 
since that [ run a great risk on my own account. 

15,357. In avoiding the election ?—I avoiding the 
election as well. 

15,358. Besides which I suppose, you have come to 
the conclusion that it is a reprehensible practice in 
every point of view, quite apart from avoiding the 
election, and unseating your candidate >—Yes, I have 
come to that conclusion ; I did not know it before. I 
know it is so now. 

15,359. Did you not know it in 1874 ?—I was not 
aware of it then. 

15,860. Did you not know that it was wrong in 
1874 ?—I did not know it was wrong. 

15,361. It was cither wrong or right ; why was it 
right ?—I thought the penalties were not as I find out 
they are now. 

15,362. Did you not think there was something 
necessarily wrong in buying a man’s vote >—I thought 
they were only struck off on a scrutiny. 

15,368. I am looking at the act itself. Do you 
not think there was something wrong, if not legally, 
yet morally, in giving a man a bribe for his vote ?— 
T did not look at it in that light. 

15,364. Putting on a man for the express purpose 
of catching his vote, knowing that in substance he has 
nothing to do, and giving hima certain amount of 
money. Did you not call that buying his vote ?—No. 

15,365. What do you call it now ?—I do certainly 
call it buying his vote now. 

15,366. You have thought it out ?—T have. 

15,867. Do you know at all why the post office has 
not been used as a means of delivering circulars P—I 
can only imagine it has been for the purpose of giving 
employment to voters. 

15,368. Do you agree that there is such a very 
large number of persons in the city who can be bought 
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at a parliamentary election ?—Yes. I believe there is 
a large number. 

15,369. If the law remains as it is, what is your 
expectation about the future elections of Norwich? 
You have hada great deal of experience. I should 
think you are not very sanguine, inasmuch as you 
mean to have nothing more to do with taem ?—I 
think that if the money was never provided, the bribery 
would never take place; that is the great evil. 

15,370. Where does it come from, do you think ?— 
The candidates, undoubtedly. 

15,371. Does it come from the candidates at the 
municipal elections, as well as the parliamentary ?— 
Certainly, to a great extent. 

15,372. At the municipal elections do the candi- 
dates pay their bills after the work is all over, without 
criticising ?—I should think not; it was not in my 
case. They were very particular, and every item I had 
to produce they examined and asked what it was for. 

15,373. The municipal elections have been de- 
scribed as hot beds of corruption ?—Yes, they have 
led to it. 

15,374. You have not painted them in quite so 
glowing colours ; but what do you think of them ?— 
Undoubtedly it leads to it. 

15,375. Do you know of any other form of bribery 
than this at the last two elections —No; I do not 
think there was. 

15,376, There was no direct cash in hand bribery ? 
—No, except I did hear one person say that he heard 
of somebody giving money to a voter in the eighth 
ward. 

15,377. (Mr. Goldney.) What was his name ?— 
The person’s name who told me was Thomas Sillis. 
He lives in Fuller’s Yard. He told me he saw some 
money given in the “ Adelaide” yard, but he would 
not tell me by whom it was given. 

15,378. Is he a man you would believe yourself ?— 
I did believe him. 

15,379. (Mr. Howard.) Was it much money ?—He 
did not tell me the exact amount, he was rather care- 
ful what he said, but he said he saw some money given 
on the election day. 

15,380. Is there anything else that you heard on 
the election day >—No, I do not know of anything else. 

155,381. What was the fashionable bribery in 
Norwich before the messenger trick was discovered ? 
—Direct bribery. 

15,382. It was pretty extensive, was it not ?—It 
was at one time. 

15,383. I suppose many thousands of persons were 
bribed then under the direct form?—Some while 
back it used to be so. 

15,384. But within comparatively recent times >—No. 

15,885. The Royal Commission in 1869 sat upon a 
good deal of direct bribery ?—Yes. 

15,386. That is only seven years ago?—At the 
1868 election [ was engaged in the seventh ward. 

15,387. There was a great deal of direct bribery ? 
—Very little indeed. 

15,388. When was the direct bribery chiefly ?—At 
Bury and Schneider’s election, some time ago. 

15,389. The bribery was upon a vast number of 
persons,—relatively to the register I mean ?—Some 
while ago it was, but in 1868 I believe there was very 
little bribery indeed. I know at that election my 
instructions were to employ no persons who were 
voters, nor did I. I did not employ a single voter. 

15,890. (Mr. Goldney.) Public-houses >—I had no 
public-houses. I object to public-houses for committee 
rooms. 

15,391. (Mr. Howard.) I forgot whether you told 
Mr. Commissioner Goldney how many committee 
rooms you had ?—Four, a private house and three 
public-houses. 

15,392. Yours was the place of business ?—Yes. 

15,393. Will you be cross with me if I characterise 
the others as sham committee rooms ?—I should say 
you are perfectly right, and that all the others that 
were engaged in that ward or any other ward were 
sham. 
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15,394. That is a very frank confession against 
yourself, Have you heard of any sham committee 
rooms on the other side ?—I know there are a lot. 

15,395. Whereabouts ?—In all parts of the city. 

15,396. In each ward I suppose, pretty well ?—I am 


sure of it. No division requires but one committee 
room. They can work better in one committee room 
than two. 


15,397. You are quite sure about that?—I am 
certain, 

15,898. You are quite sure that the Liberals, no 
more than you, would require 160 to do the work that 


_ 10 would do ?—No. 


15,399. They say they did require it, Besar they will 
do the same again PJ am sorry to hear ite 

15,400. Can you understand how 10 men can do 
the work, and yet 160 men should be required to do it. 
Your mind may be of a different sort to mine, but I 
am not able to find it out. Do you understand how it 
is to be done. If 10 men can do the work, why are 
160 required to do it?—I can only imagine it is done 
to get their votes ; no other reason. 

15,401. Is there any reason in the world why the 
Liberals in the same division as yourself, in the same 
ward, should not do their work with the same number 
of men that you could do it with ?—I presume the 
work is exactly the same. If I can do it with 10men 
in my ward, I am satisfied they can do it with the 
same number. Their object was to get votes. 

15,402. Is there the slightest doubt in the world that 
on the Liberal side, as well as on the Conservative side, 
any excessive employment beyond the real necessities 
was colourable and corrupt ?——Not the slightest. 

- 15,403. Do you think there is any doubt about it in 
the mind of the Liberal party ?—I am sure they have 
no doubt about it. 

15,404. It was said very properly by Mr. Stevens 
when he was examined, that he thought the employ- 
ment was very excessive; but persons of inferior station 
to Mr. Stevens have come forward one after the other, 
and say they do not think it excessive, and they should 
repeat it. You cannot find any excuse?—I heard 
some of their evidence, and I heard it with very great 
pain. 

15,405. At all events, you would not repeat it on 
your side >—Certainly not. 

15,406. You do not think you will give them the 
opportunity >—Certainly not. 

15,407. You have made up your mind to have 
nothing more to do with elections ?—Certainly I 
have. 

15,408. You think you will stick to that after the 
Royal Commission is over ?—Yes. 

15,409. Is there anything else that you can assist 
us in P—No. 

15,410. Do you know of any actual misdeeds of 
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your own party?—I know of none 
employment of messengers. 

15,411. You are perfectly safe in telling us every- 
thing you are aware of, and do it as a matter of 
duty. You do not remember ?—No. I say the only 
thing I know of is the employment of messengers. 

15, 412. Vehicles >I employed no carriages, not 
one. 

15,418. I suppose your voters were sent up in 
carriages ?—Certainly. 

15,414. Who sent them ?—I suppose they were 
sent to the committee rooms; J do not know where 
they came from. 

15,415. Did you ever see Buttifant during the 1874 
election ?—Yes, I did. 

15,416. What was he doing when you saw him ; 
what did you understand him to be doing ?—He came 
round to the committee room where I was in the 
course of the election. 

15,417. And said “ How do you do?” and you 
returned the compliment. Well, go on?’—He asked 
me what messengers I had, and so on, and I told him. 

15,418. At what part of the election ; was that after 
it had been going on some little time, after you had 
begun to employ a good many ?—This was about three 
days before the election took place. I saw him several 
times during the election. 

15,419. What did you tell him ?—TI told him I had 
employed a certain number, he mae “T shall put on 
** some more.’ 

15,420. And you did, 1 suppose qenpay 

15 421, Did he tell you who had authorised him to 
do it?—He did not. 

15,422. Did you understand from whom he came ? 
—I only know he had something to do with the 
election, but I do not know what. 

15,423. You knew, he was at the central committee 
rooms ?—I never saw him. 

15,424. You thought he was a person with some 
authority P—Yes ; he had taken an active part in the 
election for sometime past. 

15,425. There can be no doubt what his object was, 
that you should increase the number of persons cor- 
ruptly employed ?—Yes. 

15,426. You did increase them ?—I did. 

15,427. Did you see anything of Buttifant after that ? 
—No; he paid me for the messengers that I em- 
ployed. i 

15,428. Did he personally ?—He did. 

15,429. How much, do you remember ?—No; I do 
not remember the amount now. 

15,430. A good bit, ‘I suppose ?—About 50/., as 
near as I can remember. 

15,431. Did you see him after that ? Had you any- 
thing to do with him after that ?—No ; he left Nor- 
wich soon after that. 

15,432. And he has remained away since P—EHver 
since. 
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' 15,488. (Mr. Howard.) Have you your list of mes- 
sengers ?—No, I gave it to Mr. Gilbert. 

15,434. Do you mean the account ?>—You have the 
account. 

15,485. Have you the list >—Mr. Gilbert told me 
he could not give it to me. I have been over the 
register and got the best list I could for you (handing 
to the Commissioners). 

15,486. From what sources ?—I got the best man 
in the ward, who knew every voter and non-voter, and 
I bought a register from the town clerk and asked him 
to mark it. “There are 105 voters and several non- 
voters. The others I cannot remember. 

15,487. How many in the whole ?>—I should think 
about 150. A 

15,438. The voting power is 646 gross ?—Yes. 

15,439. Do you think you had enough to look after 
them ?—I think I had not more than sufficient, be- 
cause mine was the place where the riot took place. 


15,440. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you ?—I am a 
manufacturer and a merchant. 

15,441. A manufacturer of what >—Coach laces and 
other articles. 

15,442. How long have you been engaged in election 

matters ?—This is the first time, and I sai say the 
last. 

15,443. Had you any experience before 1871 >—I 
have been a candidate for the guardians’ election, 
because I had fought it three times. The first time 
I was successful, the second time I went down and 
lost it by five, the next time I went down ann lost 
it by more. 

15,444, This was the first time you were engaged ? 
MTs very first time. 

15,445. You were the Conservative agent for the 
18th ‘district ?—The 18th district. 

15,446. In the eighth ward ?—In the sapib ward ; 
the 18th district of the city. 


q 
‘ 


15,447. The voting power of your division accor- 
ding to this paper was 646 ?—I took that from the 
register. 

15,448. Is that so ?—I took the first number of the 
division, and the last, and substracted it. 
~ 15,449. Is that so, that the voting power is 646 ?— 

es. 
15,450. Is that the gross voting power ?—Yes, the 
gross according to the register. 

15,451. What is the net voting power ?—I did not 
go into that. 

15,452, How many messengers did you employ ?— 
I should think about 150. There might be a few 
more, there might be a few less. I did not count 
them. 

15,453. Did you return the names of all the mes- 
sengers to Mr. Gilbert >—Every one. 

15,454. You have never been able to get them back ? 
—I asked for them. Mr. Gilbert wrote me a letter 
saying that as mine was the 18th division I should 
probably be called upon by the secretary, and he hoped 
I would give them all the information I could, as the 
object of the Commission could not be obtained unless 
everybody united in affording the Commissioners 
assistance. I wrote him back asking, in order to 
enable me to do that to my satisfaction, if he could 
give me my accounts back or copies of them ; I should 
be in a better position, and he could not do it. I 
bought a register, and paid a man to go through the 
register and mark every one he could mark. 

15,455. All the names you remembered amounted 
to about 105?—There are some non-voters as well, 
but there were a lot more non-voters besides that. I 
took no particular trouble to find them out, because 
it was of no particular consequence. 

15,456. All the voters you employed as messengers, 
and whose names you remember, were 105 ?—That is 
all [ remember. ‘These were some more, but I cannot 
remember them. 

15,457. How many more ?—I cannot tell you. This 
man who knows the register well, and searched the 
register well in my presence, says there were a few 
more, but he would not like to take the risk of putting 
the wrong men down. I have given you the names of 
every voter there. 

15,458. The number of the voters you remember is 
105 p—Yes. 

15,459. You remember the names of eight who 
were not voters?—I might say we tock no trouble 
about those at all, because it was not the object of the 
Commission to go into those. I might have remembered 
a few more of those; but they were not voters, they 
were principally lads and youths. 

15,460. Did Mr. Gilbert give any reason why he 
could not return the list ?—He said he thought he had 
given it me back; I told him he had made a mistake, 
I had not. had it back again. 

15,461. Have you inquired from him about it ?—I 
inquired about it four or five days ago. 

15,462. What did he say ?—He said he could not 
find it; he said he had no papers relating to the eighth 
ward at all apparently. 

15,463. The number employed were about 150 ?— 
I should think so;,I would not say 10 more or 10 
less. 

15,464. How many would have done the work 
adequately >—You mean the actual election work of 
the ward, 

15,465. Yes ?—If Lhad had no roughs coming down 
I might have done it with 12. 

15,466. But as you expected the roughs, you added 
on the 138 ?—On the Monday I had many applica- 
tions; I put on about 10 or 11 extra; I rather 
exceeded the number allowed by Mr. Gilbert, because 
I knew the men; they had often worked in the 
guardians’ election for me, and I did not lke to say 
no to them. On the Tuesday, when these other men 
were put on, they said, “If you do not like to put me 
on it is of no consequence, | shall get a job on the 
other side.” I went and saw Mr. Gilbert, and said, 
“These men are going away, we shall have none of 
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them if we do not put them on.” He said, “ Certainly 
you must not put them on.” I went back and told 
the men, “I cannot put you on.” They said, “It is 
“ ofno consequence, I can get it on the other side it on 
“the other side.” One man I refused had his_ place 
covered with orange and purple bills on the Monday, 
and on the Tuesday he had the “heavenly blue and 
the spotless white.” That was the old term for it; 
J do not know what the old one will be. 

15,467. Did he afterwards come back to you 2—No. 

15,468. (Mr. Howard.) He was stedfast to the 
“blue and white” after that?—He did not like to 
come back; he was ashamed of it. He is what they 
call a good Conservative. I think his name was 
Lemon. 

15,469. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How much money did 
you pay altogether for messengers ?—99/. 1s. 

15,470. That includes door-keepers, special mes- 
sengers, night watchers, bill posters, bill watchers and 
messengers ?—I had to keep the messengers there 
until 11 o’clock at times. 

15,471. And overtime for clerks?—I had to keep 
them until 11 o’clock at night. 

15,472. Do you mean to tell the Commissioners that 


_you employed all the 153 beyond what would other- 


wise be necessary, in order to guard against the roughs ? 
—That is not so exactly. It was like this: on Tues- 
day night I saw young Mr. Womersley, the son of 
Mr. Womersley at Coleman’s. My clerk was with me 
and he said “ Are you coming down with roughs the 
same as you did at the last election ? 

15,473. (Mr. Goldney.) Who was that ?>—Mr. Cook, 
my chief clerk. 

15,474. Who said it, Womersley or Cooke ?>—Cooke 
said to Womersley, “Shall we expect you down like 
you were down the last election day? If you do 
come we will be ready for you.” The remark he made 
was, ‘** You shall not be neglected,” and we were not I 
assure you. Thereupon [ saw Mr. Gilbert in the 
morning, and he said, ** Well, I will leave it to you ; 
put on as many men as you like. I will leave it to 
your discretion.” J put on as many men as I could 
get. I could not make any distinction then. 

15,475. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Where was your com- 


' mittee room ?—At the “Grapes;” I only had one 


committee room. That was quite sufficient to do the 
work with. 

15,476. At the “ Grapes” your committee room, 
you took on 138 messengers?—You could not have 
more. I told my clerk in the morning, “ You will 
“ have these men, put one line down the staircase, and 
“ the moment the roughs come put them into the 
“ passage, and then they cannot get in.” 

15,477. Do I understand that this was a friendly 
intimation from Womersley to you?—I had never 
spoken to him before ; I do not know Womersley. 

15,478. Your clerk had ?—My clerk knew him 
very well indeed. 

15,479. Your clerk said this to him, “ Are we to 
“ expect you down as before ” >—Yes, he said “ You 
“ shall not be neglected.” 

15,480. There upon you employed these men ?—I 
did not employ them until I had got the sanction of 
Mr. Gilbert, 

15,481. Are there any police in Norwich ?—Yes, 
we had two come down, but the fight was all over. 

15,482. Why did you not rather give information 
to the Norwich police ?>—I think Mr. Hitchman would 
do all he could to protect the city, but he could not 
go and find people, a dozen police for every committee 
room. We have only 100 in Norwich. 

15,483. Would not half a dozen protect your com- 
mittee room ?—Yes, because they would know all these 
roughs; many of them had passed through their 
hands; but when civilians have to take care of your 
rooms it is a different thing, they do not know these 
roughs. ‘ 

15,484. When you had this deliberate notice from 
Womersley, if you had gone to the police, the police 
would have given you at least half a dozen policemen, 
and they would have been sufficient to protect you, 
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Why did you not do that rather than employ 150 men ? 
—TI did not give it a thought. 

15,485. Did you give it a thought as to whether 
the persons you employed were voters or not ?— 
Certainly. 

15,486. Why was it?—lI gave all the voters the 
preference, of course. 

15,487. You thought, of course, voters would fight 
better than non-voters?—I did not think of that at 
all. I thought they would have more interest in the 
matter. 

15,488. Not that they were better fighters as a 
matter of course ?—They were older men, some of 
them grown-up men. Most of the non-voters are 
boys. 

15,489, (Mr. Howard.) They could fight and vote 
too ?—They did not fight many of them. 

15,490. (Mr. Goldney.) How many of them were 
voters ?—I cannot tell you. 

15,491. About ?>—If I had put 10 more on that list, 
I should have exceeded the number of voters, and the 
rest would be non-voters, I should think so. 

15,492. Then of the whole 150, 115 were voters ?— 
I should think perhaps 120. 

15,493. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was it not your calcula- 
tion that the great majority of voters would vote 
according to the views of the party that employed 
them ?—No, I do not think that ; I believe the men I 
had down there, the bulk of them are Conservatives ; 
they would vote for us if the others would leave them 
alone. Only if I had not employed them the others 
would; they took on all they could get. 

15,494. Though the other side might employ them 


.if they were Liberals, if they were zealous Conserva- 


tives they would vote for you ?——No doubt, I should 
think of the 120 there were 100 voted for us. I should 
say they would, because they are men I knew very 
well. Ihave seen them scores of times during an 
election ; you will see them. 

15,495. In fact, the great bulk of the men you em- 
ployed you knew ?—I knew them by sight ; I could not 
call them by name. I knew they were men who 
frequented Conservative committee rooms. As a 
guardian, they had attended meetings. 

15,496. You knew them to be Conservatives >— 
Yes, pretty well the bulk of them; there were some 
of the other side, no doubt; I took them as they 
came ; I did not say to the men, “* Are you a voter ?” 

15,497. Do you not believe some of those from the 
other side, whom you employed as messengers, voted 
for you ?—I do not think it would make any differ- 
ence; I think it makes no difference. If they find you 
are employing pretty liberally they will vote for you ; 
if they find you do not they will go the other side. 

15,498. They will vote for the side that employs 
them ?—Pretty well. If both sides made up their 
mind they would not employ these voters ; there would 
be no employment of course, and then, I believe the 
election would be fought fairly, and I helieve the 
Conservatives would win. That is my opinion. 

15,499. The truth being that all these poor 
wretched voters who are anxious for employment at 
3s. 6d. a day are of the superior class of Conserva- 
tives ?—No. I did not say that. If I have a wrong 
impression I will try and put it right. What I meant 
was this: I believe if both sides would not employ 
these people they would go and vote generally as they 
thought. There might perhaps be a little claptrap, 
but I believe generally they would. 

15,500. All this lower class of voters are Conser- 
vatives ?>—No, I did not say that; I think it is the 
other way. 130 would not be the whole of them ; 
there are 500, 

15,501. The majority ?—Not the greater proportion 
in the eighth ward. I think it is pretty evenly 
balanced, taking the guardians’ election. 

15,502. I do not want to hear about the guardians’ 
election; I daresay you have cases connected with 
the guardians and others that you might amuse us 
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with for a month. How many clerks did you employ ? 
—TI think about six or seven, 

15,503. Was that too many ?—No, there was a lot 
of work to do in that ward—very many removals. If 
that ward were tried of course the Commissioners 
could try it if they thought proper, if they were to 
post a circular to every voter as the registers stands, 
I believe they would get one third of them back 
through the Dead Letter Office. That is my impression. 
They are people who live in very humble circum- 
stances, who live in St. Clement’s one month and in 
St. James’s another, and move about, 

15,504. I understand you to say the post office 
would not be avery adequate means of serving the 
notices ?—I do not believe it would in that kind of 
ward. In the fourth ward everybody knows every- 
body who lives there pretty well; and in the eighth 
ward they are leaving every month or two, 

15,505. Then in your judgment the post office 
could not serve the notices ?—They would do their very 

' best Iam sure, but I think they could not trace them ; 
they would not take the trouble we took to trace them. 

15,506. A third of the notices would come back 2— 
I believe one third would come back. 

15,507. Through the Dead Letter Office >—I believe 
it would, in that ward in particular. 

15,508, The “Grapes” was not a sham committee 
room ?—No. 

15,509. Was the “ Pheasant Cock ? ”—That was 
not; at the ‘Pheasant Cock” we merely hired a 
space to put the bills up. I did not take them down ; 
I left his house nicely covered. 

‘15,510. According to this paper signed by you, you 
had committee rooms at the “ Grapes,” St. Miles’s, 
Al. >—Yes. 

15,511. The “ Phedsant Cock,” Nobbs, 1Z. 5s. ?— 
Yes. 

15,512. What is the meaning of that ?—We put 
his house all over bills. 

15,518. You covered the house with bills >—Yes. 

15;514. Not boards ?—No, we put them up on his 
house on the bricks; pasted them on, great bills, 
“Vote for Wilkinson,” and “ Wilkinson for Norwich,” 
and so on. They were large printed posters. 

15,515. They were pasted up P—AlIl over the front 
of the house. 

15,516. Of course you would not condescend to 
put it on a board ?—We had not them to put it on: 
He would not have wanted to be paid, because it 
wouldjnot have done his house much harm ; it would 
not have wanted taking off. 

15,517. You-think if it was put on a board they 
would not charge for that?—I do not fancy they 
would; but a great many of them would say, ‘I will 
“* not have my house pasted over, the last time I had 
“ it pasted over I had to pay aman to come and take 
“ it off.” 

‘' 15,518. You see no reason why they should charge 
for putting bills on board, near the house ?—Certainly 
not, because they can put a board up and put a hold- 
fast in, and a man can easily come and take it down. 

15,519. You never heard of a charge for the other 
side ?—No ; I heard the other side paid largely in 
several cases. 

15,520. You never heard of the Conservatives 
doing anything of the kind ?—I do not think I have 
ever seen a Conservative board out like that. 

15,521. The “ Queen’ Anne,” Haynes, 1/., what 
was that? Was that a sham committee room ?—TI had 
not a sham committee room ; I had only one com- 
mittee room. a 

15,522. Then it was not a committee room ?—No, 
I never went to the house at all. 

15,523. Why did you head it committee room ?—Is 
it down so ? 

15,524. Yes ?—If it is that is a mistake; I think it 
is hire of space. 

15,525. The heading is committee rooms ?—That 
was my real committee room ; I put that for the com- 
mittee room ; then after that “hire of space.” 


15,526. You have it here committee rooms ?—I 
was not aware it was in the plural ; that is not as.it 
should be. 

15,527. There isa name here which I am amazed 
at, a Conservative employing ‘“ Space at Garibaldi’s, 
ll, 5s. 6d.” Was that for the same thing >—Yes. 

15,528. For exhibiting your placards on the walls ? 
I believe part of that is being employed as messenger 
as well. 

15,529. “Space at Garibaldi’s ?”—You will find 
his name in that list. 

15,530. There is nothing to show that it was used 
for any other purpose than a committee room ?—Never 
went near at all; merely went to put the bills up; I 
went and superintended it myself, and had the bills 
put upon them, so as to be out of the reach of the 
others. 

15,531. St. George’s, was that the same thing ?— 
I had no other committee room. 

15,532. Wilsey, St. Miles’s?—That is hire of 
space ; that is not a public-house; that was simply 
hired in front of his house; a nice commanding 
position, and I hired it. 

15,533. (Mr. Howard.) To put the bills on ?—To 
put the bills on only. 

15,5384. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Refreshments for clerks 
and others. Were there some voters among the 
clerks and canyvassers?—I do not think there were ; 
I think not. They were very young lads; I had a 
deal of writing and copying to do. 

15,585. Cab hire. Was that for carrying voters to 
the poll?—Certainly not. I had to go backwards 
and forwards a great many times myself to see to 
things, and perhaps I sent my clerks sometimes. I 
could not run about. 

15,5386. You say certainly not, as if you were 
positive about it ?—I am very positive about it. 

15,5387. You would consider it a great offence to 
employ cabs for the conveyance of voters ?—I had no 
occasion todo it. I had some cabs sent down ; there 
were five cabs came down on the morning of the 
election. 

‘- 15,5388. Where did they come from?—I do not 
know. I have no idea; they were sent down. 

15,539. (Mr. Howard.) Direct from the skies ?— 
I did not see them come down. 

15,540. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were they sent by the 
Liberals to trick you ?—No, I cannot say they were. 
They were sent down by our own party; they had 
our colours upon them, of course. 

15,541. It was not a device of the Liberals to ruin 
you and spoil the election >—No. 

15,542. Can you tell us anything else about the 
election ?—No, nothing, only these roughs came down 
about 1 o’clock, and they tried to sack our rooms. 

15,548. Will you be good enough to tell us exactly 
what happened, how many thousand roughs came 
down ?—I guess them at 150, and I charged Mr. 
Womersley with bringing 150 roughs down next 
night, and he said there were only 80. 

15,544. What Womersley is that ?-—That is young 
Womersley. Ithink the name is William, but I am 
not sure. } 

15,545. There are two young ones ?—I know the 
one, the officer in the artillery, John. It was not him. 
Iam told he was at another part of the city busily 
engaged. I think it was given in evidence that the 
landlady said he was a very nice young man, because 
he called his roughs off. 

15,546. Do you mean to tell us that he is an officer 


.in the artiilery ?—The volunteer artillery. 


15,547. Did he have any mob ?—I did not see him; 
I merely heard it stated in this court. 

15,548. Tell us exactly ; what you did see at the 
“ Grapes” ?—I should think it would be about 1 or 
half-past 1 when somebody came rushing up shouting 
“ Here come the roughs,” and they came down. The 
street was very narrow just at that bend, and was soon 
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pretty well filled, and there was a man of the name of 
Shaw, a fighting man, out of Ber Street; he began 
fighting one of my men to take the diversion away 
from my rooms, that they might get my place pretty 
well clear befors they made a final rush. Presently I 
heard fighting downstairs, but fortunately I had some 
very good fellows behind, and they would not allow 
them to’ come, and there was a severe fight took place 
in the house just inside the door. There was myself, 
and clerks, and somebody else who happened to be 
there. One had a poker, the other the tongs ; the 
door was closed, and the first one that came in we 
should have knocked him down. I should not have 
allowed my room to have been sacked until I had a 
severe fight for it. 

15,549. Was young Womersley there at that time? 
—I did not seehim. TI could not get down. 

15,550. Were you informed that he was there ?— 
No. I merely go by his telling me that he had seen 
them coming, and he told me there was only 80. I 
thought that very good evidence that I might put 
them on to him. 

15,551. (Mr, Goldney.) Did you ever hear why the 
police took no steps afterwards ?—The police came 
down, I think it was two or three policemen, but the 
fight was over then, and I told them I thought I could 
dispense with them. I had had 20 or 30 men sent 
down from other rooms who kept in front of the house 
after that. 

15,552. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know anybody 
who saw the rioters come up ?—No. 

15,553. Do you know anybody who, if young Mr. 
Womersley was there, could speak to the fact that he 
was there >—No, I do not know it. 

15,554. Is there any one of your clerks who saw 
them when they came ?—We could not get down. 

15,555. On what floor were you ?—On the upstairs 
floor. 

15,556. On the third floor ?—No, on the second. 

15,557. (Mr. Goldney.) On the first floor >—Yes, 
above the ground floor. 

15,558. (Mr. Howard.) Where was the fight ?—In 
the passage and just in front of the staircase. 

15,559. (Mr M‘ Mahon.) On the ground floor >—On 
the ground floor. 

15,560. In the hall >—A sort of passage. 

15,561. How many fighters were there there ?>—I 
cannot tell you. I was upstairs. 

15,562. How many could you get in there ?—I 
should think you might get 40 in there. 

15,568. In this small passage ?——It is rather a long 
one. 

15,564. Where is this “‘ Grapes,” because I should 
like to go and see it >—In St. Miles’s. It is there all 
right. 

15,565. There was room at least for 40 to fight 
there ?——-They would be closely packed. 


15,566. Therefore they conld fight the better ?— 


I think not. 

15,567. Was there any real fighting ?—Yes. 

15,568. How many were killed and 
—Nobody killed. 
knocked over. 

15,569. How? — By one of these roughs who 
knocked him over. 

15,570. (Mr. Howard.) Where did he go ?—Into 
the “Grapes ;” he was canvassing for me ; he was in 
the passage. 

15,571. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How was he knocked 
down ?—Struck down. 

15,572. Was he struck down by a dangerous 
weapon ?>—He told me he was knocked down. I did 
not press him as to how he was knocked down. 

15,578. Did he return the compliment ?—He had 
not a chance; he was knocked down. 

15,574. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How soon after had he 
been knocked down did he tell you ?—When the 
rioters had cleared away. 


wounded ? 
Mr. Spotten in Davey Place was 
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15,575. How soon was that ?—You can. hardly tell 
in ‘a that. Perhaps 10 minutes or a quarter 
of an hour. 

15,576. Was he bleeding from the head?—No, I 
did not see it. You do not want to bleed to be hurt. 
15,577. Did you see any blood about him ?—No. 

15,578. Did you see any bruises ?—He said he was 
knocked down and he had a bump on the top of the 
head. 

15,579. I asked you what you saw ?—I did not pay 
much attention. He said he was knocked down, and 
his head was sore and very painful. . 

15,580. Did you see where the sore was ?—I did 
not look. 

15,581. Was there any blood about him ?—No, I 
think not. Another man named Pearce got two black 
eyes. 

15,582. We have one man knocked down; let us 

dispose of him. Did you see that he was taken to the 
hospital, or that a surgeon was calied to attend to his 
wounds ?—No. 

15,583. We have heard so much about this Grapes, 
that I want to find out the truth ?—I am telling you 
as well as I can. 

15,584. We have got one man who was knocked 
down and you saw no blood, but you think you saw 
him 10 minutes afterwards P—Yes. 

15,585. You saw no wound ?—No. 

15,586. (Mr. Howard.) Is he still alive ?—Yes. 

15,587. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you take him to the 
surgeon ?—No. 

15,588. Did you send for the surgeon ?>—No. 

15,589. Did you offer him a drop of spirits to revive 
him ?—No. 

"15,590. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any to offer him? 
—No, he could have bought some himself. He is a 
man in a good position. He is not a messenger. 

15,591. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you see the hair cut 
off his head ?—No, I did not look at all. 

15,592. (Mr, Howard.) You saw no plaister >—No. 

15,598. Was it fighting or only horse play ?—Real 
fighting. One man got a pair of black eyes. 

15,594. Were you the man who had the hot pokers ? 
No; that is another case that you are thinking of. 
One had a poker and another had something else, and 
one had a ruler, and we were just inside the door, and 
the first one that came in we should have knocked 
him down. We would not haye given up our room 
to them. . 

_ 15,595. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Give us an account of 
any other person either killed or wounded ?—I tell 
you there was a man whose name I think was Pearce 
or Preston had a pair of black eyes. ; 

15,596. On which side was he ?—He was one of 
my men. 

15,597. From whom did he get the pair of black 
eyes ?—I think it was Arthur Shaw came down. He 
is well known on the other side. He tried to beat 
him and he could not, and somebody helped him and 
he got a pair of black eyes. This was when they 
were fighting outside to divert attention from the rush 
on my place. 

15,598. I am asking about the candidates ?—I did 
not see it. 

15,599. These were outside? — We turned them 
out ; we would not have it. They would not have 
them stopped. 

15,600. Then it was your men that made them fight ? 
—No, they were there to protect themselves. They 
were there to turn these men away. They would not 
let them come in, They wanted to come into my 
committee room, my private room I might call it. 

15,601. You said they had come into the passage ? 
—Yes. 

15,602. How did they come into the passage if they 
were not allowed to come in?—They rushed in. 

15,603. Your men were sufficiently strong to turn 
them out ?—There was a tussle for 10 minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, and then they went out. 

15,604, The only result of that tussle was that one 
of your friends thought he was knocked down and 


another had black eyes ?—Yes. The man at the door 
was very much injured about the head and shoulders. 
His name was Seaman. He told me he never had a 
worse punishment in his life, and he is a handy sort 
of man too. 

15,605. It is not everybody who has the advantage 
of joining in an election row ?—I do not wish for it 
again. I shall take pretty good care to avoid it. 

15,606. The only injuries of which you can speak 
are this man who thought he was knocked down, and 
that other man who had the pair of black eyes. How 
soon after the row had he the pair of black eyes ?—I 
saw him in the morning when I paid him. J saw 
that he had a pair of black eyes then. © 

15,607. Did he tell you where he had got them and 
when ?—They had been punching him; these men 
had been fighting with him. 

15,608. Did he tell you where and when?—I saw 
him in the morning. 

15,609. You took it for granted that he had a pair 
of black eyes ?—I know this, that he had not got them 
in the morning, and the next morning he had them. 

15,610, That is all you know about it ?—That is all 
I know about it. 

15,61% He had a pair of black eyes the next day, 
and you never had the curiosity to inquire where he 
got them ?>—He told me what they did, in fact I paid 
him a trifle extra. \ 

15,612. I thought just this moment you told me 
you neyer asked him ?—He told me that was rather a 
warm lot. 

15,613. Is the landlord of the public-house alive 
and well ?—Yes. 

15,614, Will he give evidence ?—Yes. 

15,615. Was he there?—I do not know. I merely 
hired these rooms, and my business was to be in the 
room conducting the election. 

15,616. This mob of roughs never succeeded in 
getting up stairs ?—No. 

15,617. You were able to keep them down in this 
passage ?—We did; they would have got up in a few 
minutes, but they knew we had sent for the police 


_and some roughs. 


15,618. Did they touch your books or papers ?—I 
think they did in the bottom room for clerks. I think 
I ‘heard that those papers were destroyed. I had a 
room below for these clerks to do copying, and I 
believe they went there ; but that is not where they 
wanted to go ; they wanted to get into my room. 

15,619. You have just told us they destroyed some 
of the papers in the bottom room ?—Yes, I believe so. 

15,620. Is that a matter of belief ?—I heard it 
mentioned. : 

15,621. Were the papers of so little value P—There 
were no papers down there of any value; perhaps 
there would be a list or two of scheduled men, a 
register of voters, and so on, and some little writing 
which they were doing, copying writing which I 
required to be copied. 

15,622. They were of so little value that you never 
inquired whether they were really lost or not >—That 
is so. 

15,623. Have you any other great grievance to 
mention with regard to the row ?—No; they came 
down with iron cudgels, I was told. ‘There is one of 
them which was left behind after the fight in the 
passage. If that was poked in anybody’s face it 
would not do them much good (handing it to the 
Commissioners). 

15,624. (Mr. Howard.) How is it used, generally ? 
—I should think they poke it like that (deseribing). 

15,625. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Where did you find this ? 
—That was picked up directly the roughs had gone 
away by Seaman. 

15,626. (Mr. Howard.) Was that the usual form of 
weapon here ?—I never saw one before. I should 
not have liked that if they had got up there. 

15,627. Is that the only cudgel you saw ?— Yes. 

15,628-9. Is it used as a stiletto?—tI should think 
the other way. That would not do at all >—Not in their 


face. It is not a very desirable thing for a man to. 


carry about on the election day. 

15,630. Do you know of any other grievance P— 
No. 

15,631. You really escaped with your life >—They 
could not get in. 

15,632. If you will condescend to tell us anybody 
who did really see this row, we shall be obliged ?—No, 
T do not know anybody, or I would tell you. 

15,633. Surely there must have been some of the 
clerks you employed ?—I did not inquire of them, 
but I think Mr. Seaman would be a very good man to 
call before you. 

15,634. Did he see any of the ight >—He was the 
man who got very much punched about the head and 
shoulders. 

15,635. Was there a fight, or is italla dream. Do 
you think you have not dreamt it >—I am quite sure 
those roughs came down and attempted to force the 
room, and we had a very uncomfortabie 10 minutes. 

15,636. (Mr. McMahon.) What was the name of 
the man whose head was not broken ?>—There were 
several. 

15,637. But the man who said he had been knocked 
down ?—Shotten; he lives in Davey Place, a shoe 
manufacturer. 

15,638. If there is anybody else we will call him, 
—I give you the proper account of it ; there is nothing 
to add to or take from it. I might just mention Mr. 
Gee came here and said he thought a great excuse for 
these roughs going down was that Mr. Gedge was in 
the room, and it would look like bribery I have to 
say this in justice to Mr. Gedge, in justice to myself 
and my room, that. I did not see Mr. Gedge within a 
month of the election until I saw him on the election 
day. On that occasion, after we had been attacked 
by these roughs, Colonel Wilkinson came down in his 
carriage with the colours, and I think Mr. William 
Birkbeck and he came to know if anybody was seri- 
ously injured. I told him I had not heard of anybody. 
At the time I was there Mr. Gedge came into the 
room and stopped a minute and went away with the 
candidate. 

15,639. (Mr. Howard.) He had no bag of gold p— 
No; Mr. Gee must have done it in wilful ignorance, 
or to damage that committee room, or to make 
it appear that that committee room was a _ piece 
of corruption, which was perfectly untrue. 

15,640. Is Mr. Gedge in town ?—I do not know. 
I have never seen him since. All I said was “I hope 
you are better.” He had been in delicate health, and 
he said *“*I am not very much better,” and that was all 
the conversation that took place. 

15,641. Is there the slightest truth in the sugges- 
tion that he had a bag of gold ?—I did not see it. 

15,642. You would be likely to see it ?—I do not 
think that. 

15,643. Do you think he had ?—I cannot say what 
he had in his pocket, but he did not leave it there. 

15,644. Mr. McMahon asked about these committee 
rooms. They were put down as committee rooms, 
and we have heard that there were in various parts 
of the city a great many sham committee rooms. I 
want to give you the opportunity of denying it or 
admitting. Had you a sham committee room ?—No; 
I merely hired the space. 

15,645. Was that hired as a general form of adver- 
tisement ?—I went to the man and said, “ May I put 
“ pills up there?” and he said “no,” he would not 
allow me, unless he was paid for it. 

15,646. It was not with a view to buy a vote >—No. 

15,647. What time did you allow your messengers 
to go to the vote ?—I did not give them any allowance 
at all; never spoke to them. 

15,648. Of course you expected them to vote 2— 
Yes, I did, of course. 

15,649. And you have a reasonable belief that they 
did 2—L have no reason to believe ; I am not sure. 

15,650. Did you iet them go in batches P—No ; 
they went as they pleased. 
pleasure, 
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15,651. With reference to the employment of these 
men, I suppose they had next to nothing to do ?—I 
employed them chiefly on the election day. It was a 
mere farce, that is all. 

15,652. It is a serious farce ?—I did not think it 
was bribery, or I would not have done it. 

15,653. What do you think it is now ?—Bribery. 

15,654. Dangerous bribery ?—Yes, I should not do 
it again. 

15.655. And a very expensive practice >—Yes. 

15,656. Did you practise it in 1874?—I had 
nothing to do with 1874, except as a canvasser. I 
never was employed at an election before. 

15,657. Did you take any part in the election of 
1874 ?—Merely as a canvasser. 

15,658. What notion did you form of the election of 
1874? You have had some experience in politics. 
Did you think it was a well conducted or moderately 
well conducted election ?—I think they all went in to 
win. 7 

15,659. And did not stop short of anything to 
attain their object ?—No. 

15,660. Is that your opinion ?—Yes. 
says it was so, and I believe it was so. 

15,661. Do you know that there was a large em- 
ployment of messengers, there for a corrupt purpose, 
in 1874?—Not to my knowledge. I have heard it 
said in this court. 

15,662. It was rumoured all over the city ?—Yes. 
I did hear they put on 1,900 to make it a certainty, 
but then it was only rumoured. 

15,663. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you say there are two 
or three young Womersleys >—There are two of them, 
Jobn and William. 

15,664. They both live in Norwich?—I do not 
know anything about them, only what I have stated. 

15,665. You say their names are. John and William ? 
—I do not think I ever spoke to William until the 
night before the election. 

15,666. When this row was going on at the 
“ Grapes,” did you hear young Mr. Womersley’s 
name mentioned, or called out, or anything of that 
kind >—No. 

15,667. Do you know anyone who can tell us 
whether he was there or not >—No. 

15,668. You do not know whether the police made 
inquiries into it ?—They came down and said it was 
all right. 

15,669. I mean days afterwards p—No. 

15,670. Did you communicate to the police this 
statement that you have made to us ?—No. 

15,671. You recollect that that conversation passed 
between you ?—Yes; it passed between him and 
Mr. Cook. 

15,672. You afterwards charged him with bringing 
150 men ?—That was the election night. 

15,673. He said there were not 150, but 80?— 
Only 80, he said. Those were the words he made 
use of. 

15,674. Did he deny that they had kicked up a 
row ?—I said, “If I could trace it to you, I would 
“ take you before a magistrate.” 

15,675. You were in a room and could not see what 
was going on ?—No; I was inside and they were 
outside. 

15,676. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you had no par- 
ticular wish to get out ?—No. 

15,677. (Mr. Goldney.) You had barricaded your- 
self in ?—I had barricaded myself in. 

15,678. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any reason why 
the Liberals could not have done with as few men in 
the ward as you could?—Not the least; they have 
a better organization than we have, and they could do 
with less men. 

15,679. In your opinion, who began it in your 
ward ?—The Liberals. I went and told Mr. Gilbert 
on the Tuesday morning that they were putting them 
on fast, and I asked whether I was to do it, and he 

said, ** Certainly not.” ‘Those I put on would have 
8s. 6d. for two days, 3s. 6d. and 5s., and they would 
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give a man 10s. 6d. for his ticket, and I suppose he 
got paid as well. 

15,680. Was this at the Liberal committee rooms ? 
—Tihey bought them in the streets. “ Have you a 


“ job on the Conservative side ?”—“ Yes.” “ What 
“ is your ticket ?”—“ 8s. 6d. for two days.” “ We 
«‘ will give you 10s. 6d. for it,” and he sold it. Then 


L believe they employ him as well. ‘The Liberals in 
the Sth ward were putting on messengers at the 
‘“‘ Britannia” and the ‘ Woolpack.” 

15,681. Are you sure that they were putting them 
on at the ** Woolpack ” ?—I was told so. 

15,682. Who told you >—The messengers. ‘Then they 
put them on at the “ Angel,” the “ White Hart,” and 
the “ Adelaide.” Then my door-keeper told that his 
wife came and said Mr. Culyer wanted to speak to 
him. He went and saw him and he says Culyer paid 
him 10s. and took him off my door. That you will 
find in the brief that Mr. Giffard had. 

15,688. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything else you 
can tell us ?—Since the last Commission sat a man of 
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the name of Anderson broke into a committee room, 
and got six months. 

15,684. When was that ?—I cannot say when, but 
it was since the last Commission. 

15,685. Is there anything else of importance that 
you have to tell us?—No, 

15,686. Are there any other little things of your 
own, that you have forgotten ?—No, I do not recollect 
anything. 

15,687. If we allow a little time, are you likely to 
think ofanything else ?—No, I think that is the extent 
of my crimes. 

15,688. If you do know anything it is your bounden 
duty to tell us ?—I am not mixed up with any of their 
secrets. 

15,689. Do you recollect anything of the opposite 
party ?—Only what I said. Hf I think of anything 
else [ will come back and tell you. 

15,690. I understood you to say that you had made 
up your mind not to have anything to do with another 
election ?—That is settled, 


James BENNETT COLEBY swor?l*and examined. 


15,691. (Mr. Howard.) Were you the ward manager 
of the 7th ward?—I was manager of the outlying 
district of the 7th ward, called Catton. 

15,692. Is that a large district of the 7th ward ?— 
It is a large district; the country district you may 
term it. 

15,693. You were on the Liberal side >—Yes. 

15,694. Was there anyone else managing the other 


‘portion of the ward ?—Mr. Bennett was the general 


manager of my ward, I believe. 

15,695. Breeze and Bennett >—-Yes. 

15,696. And you at Catton ?>—Yes. 

15,697. They were at the “ Golden Dog ” ?-—-Yes. 

15,698. When were you engaged ?—On the Monday 
night, I think, I received instructions from Mr. 
Stevens. 

15,699. Did you go to the office >—No. 

15,700. Did he come to you?—No, I was at the 
central committee room. ; 

15,701. Did you receive instructions from him ?— 
Yes. 

15,702. To do what ?—To go and take charge of 
that district. 

15,708. Had the committee room been engaged 


‘then ?—It was engaged when I went. 


15,704. What was the name of it >—The “ Angel.” 

15,705. When did you take charge of it ?—On the 
Tuesday morning. 

15,706. How many clerks did you employ ?—Three 
altogether. 

15,707. What other assistants had you on the 
Tuesday ?—I think I engaged seven messengers on 
that day. 

15,708. On the Wednesday did you increase your 
number ?—I did in consequence of having circulars to 
deliver on that day. I should think I increased my 
number to about 20. 

15,709. Phen on the Thursday ?—On the ‘Thursday 
I further increased the number in consequence of 
having heard that they were putting them on very 
much onthe other side, at the ‘‘ Whalebone.” I in- 
creased the number in order to watch the other side, 

15,710. Only in order to watch ?—Only in order to 
watch. 

15,711. How many did you put on ?—I think up to 
the election day I put on altogether 34, of whom I 
have reason to believe, and have been able to ascertain, 
14 were voters and 20 non-voters. 

15,712. Do you mean that that represented the 
whole of your staff ?—Yes. 

15,713. Does this account that I hold in my hand 
contain an entirely true statement of the payments 
made by you ?—Yes. 

15,714. You paid for messengers 18/. 12s.—Yes, 

15,715. For clerks 20. 6s.— Yes, 


’ if it had not been for the Conservatives, and believing 


15,716. That was all? —That was all, every 
farthing. 

15,717. If you had not heard that the Conservatives 
were putting on, you would not have put on any more ? 
—I should not have put on so many. 

15,718. Should you have put on any more if you 
had not heard that the Conservatives were distancin 
you. You must be careful about this ?—I should not 
have put on so many. 

15,719. Would you have put on any more? You 
kept pure for a short time, and when you found the 
others becoming impure, you became impure? Upon 
your oath, I ask you, would you have put on any 
more if you had not heard that the Conservatives were 
doing’ it ?—I do not think I should. 

15,720. You knew that no further messengers were 
necessary to do the work ?-—I should think not. 

15,721. And you would not do it again ?—I should 
decline to have anything further to do with elections. 

15,722. You belong to those who say they have 
done with them ?—I do. 

15,723. You knew that you were trying to catch 
voters ?>—I did not do it with that idea. 

15,724. Come, come ?—The idea never entered my 
head. 

15,725. What did you suppose the Conservatives 
were doing it for >—I cannot say. 

15,726. You must tell me ?—I have read the papers. 

15,727. Lam not asking you what you think since 
this Commission has been sitting, but what you thought 
the Conservatives were putting on the men for, which 
mduced you to do the same ?—I might perhaps think 
they were putting them on to influence voters. 

15,728. And so you did?—It never entered my 
mind at the time. I wanted the extra number. . 

15,729. What was your object ? You did not do 
it, you say, to catch voters, and you did not want 
assistants ?—I wanted perhaps 20 or 25 to deliver 
circulars. 

15,780. You say that if you had not heard that the 
Conservatives were putting on, you would not have 
increased your number. - Why did you do it ?—To 
watch the other side. 

15,731. Only to watch ?—Only to watch. 

15,732. Are you quite sure about that >—Yes. 

15,783. Are you serious P—Yes. 

15,734. Do you really expect the Commissioners to 
believe that? Do not suppose that I am imputing 
that you are telling me a wilful untruth, but you may 
be a little playing with me ?—No. - 

15,785. You will not sueceed ?—I should not have 
put so many on. 

15,736. You area man of business, and having told 
me that you do not think you should have put them on 
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that they were putting them on, to influence votes, I 
ask you did you not do the same ?—Certainly I did 
not do that. 

15,737. You understand that, after this Commission 
is over, you will want a document ?>—Yes. 

15,738. Then you must go the right way to obtain 
it. J cannot make you say anything but what you 
will; but just consider, are you not rather in a false 
position upon that point? You said that the Conser- 
vatives were putting on men to catch voters, and you 
say you should not have increased your number if they 
had not set that evil example, and yet you say you had 
not that object in your mind ?—That is true. 

15,739. Then why did you put them on ?—To see 
what. was going on on the other side ; my instructions 
were to watch that district. 

15,740. Had you not instructions to increase the 
number of your men ?—I cannot say that I had in- 
structions to do that. 

15,741, I ask you upon your oath, did you not know 
that, it was the intention that you were to keep pace 
with the enemy ?—I had no instructions to that effect. 

15,742. Not in those words, but was not that the 
substance of it? I am dealing in a friendly spirit 
with you, and you must deal frankly with me. Upon 
you oath, is not that true P—No, my instructions were 
not to keep pace with the enemy. 

15,743. Was not that the effect of it, that you were 
to put men on because the Conservatives were putting 
them on ?—No. 

15,744. What were your instructions >—To take 
charge of the district. 

15,745. What were your instructions about putting 
men on ?—To use my discretion. 

15,746. You knew what that meant, of course. I 
see you smile. Iam quite willing you should smile, 
but you must treat the subject seriously, because I 
mean it seriously ?— To use my discretion in not 
putting on an extravagant number or any people I 
did not want. 

15,747. It is not of much importance, except for 
your own sake, and you had better tell me ?—My in- 
structions were to use my discretion. 

15,748. You have only another milestone to pass, 
and you will have completed your journey. Did you 
not understand that to mean that you were to put on 
men according to the necessity of the case >—Yes, I 
understood that. 

15,749. You know what I mean. Your candidate 
wanted to win, and the Conservatives were winning 
against you, for anything you knew, by improperly 
employing voters to catch their votes, and you were 
to put on men at your discretion. Was not that for 
the same object ?—I felt no occasion to put them on 
to influence votes. 

15,750. I am giving you every opportunity to make 
a full and frank disclosure (according to the words of 
the Act) of all you know ; and the penalties of the 
Act of Parliament are not my penalties, although I 
have to apply them. J ask you again, was not the 
discretion which you considered you had to exercise, 
a discretion to put on yoters with the view to catch 
their votes ?—I did not at that time put on voters 
with the view to catching their votes. 

15,751. You did not understand that that was the 
discretion left to you >—No. 

15,752. Only such number as should be required to 
do the work ?—Yes. j 

15,753. Then why did you exceed that number ?— 
Beeause I thought I wanted an extra number for 
watching. 

15,754. You had a discretion to put on a sufficient 
number for the work, but you exceeded that number. 
Why did you exceed the number ?— Because they 
were putting them on on the other side, and I heard 
various rumours, and | wanted some extra men to 
watch them. 

15,755. Do you mean to tell me that you could not 
have spared some of the men you had already 
employed, to watch ?—They were then employed in 
delivering circulars. 

N. 
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15,756. Do you mean to say that all those men 
were required to deliver circulars ?—We did not com- 
mence until the Wednesday afternoon. 

15,757. Are you one of the men who gave to a 
messenger four or five circulars in a bundle, and sent 
him away with directions to come back for more ? 
Did you do that sort of thing >—No. 

15,758. What did you find for these men to do ?— 
They were delivering circulars ; but they only com- 
menced on Wednesday afternoon. 

15,759. Why did you begin so late ?—We did not 
get them. 

15,760. Why did you not get them ?—I called for 
them at No. 7 ward, central committee room, on the 
Wednesday morning. 

15,761. Why did you not get them?—I do not 
know. 

15,762. It did not occur to you that there was any 
particular reason for it ?—No. 

15,763. Did you take any other part in the election 
except managing the committee room ?—No. 

15,764. Was there any other committee room ?— 
Not that I am aware of. 

15,765. Have you heard of any ?—No. 

15,766. Was there any bribery going on besides 
this messenger business ?—I never heard of any. 

15,767. Not on either side P—Not on either side. 

15,768. No treating on an extensive scale ?—No. 

15,769. Were there any roughs ?—The only thing 
I heard of was, that a rough came there (I cannot 
remember his name) and he commenced pulling ‘down 
our boards and bills. 

15,770. There were no others ’—There were no 
others. I was led to believe that he belonged to the 
party of roughs and had been a prize fighter. I 
believe he went by the name of Brose. 

15,771. Who paid your account ?—Mr. Gee. 

15,772. Did you go into accounts with him as to 
the messengers ?—I handed a list of messengers to 
Mr. Stevens. 3 

15,773. You got the money ?—I got the money. 

15,774. You tell me that you will not be connected 
with another election. If you were, should you 
employ as many messengers?—For that district I 
should require 25 men to work it properly. 

15,775. What was your voting power ?—Between 
700 and 800. 

15,776. Gross ?—Yes. 

15,777. You want how many men to look after 
them ?—25. It is a peculiar district and extends a 
long way about Some of them live in the county. 

15,778. How many did you employ altogether ?— 
34. 

15,779. You dg not mean to represent that 34 were 
necessary? You would not employ 34 again ?—I 
don’t think I should after this Commission. 

15,780. Why need this Commission frighten you, if 
what you did was right and necessary ? Would you 
do it again? Ifnot, why not? You must answer it, 


and give me a fair and reasonable answer ?—I should 


require 25. 

15,781. Would you employ 34 ?—Not unless I had 
special instructions. 

15,782. You would not ?—No. 

15,783. Why not?—Because I think I should 
require only 25 to work the district. 

15,784. Why should you not employ 34 ?—Unless 
I had special instructions to employ extra men, I think 
I should want only 25, and I should not have exceeded 
that number of it had not been for the reports. 

15,785. Is that your only explanation ?—Yes. 

15,786. The Commission need not frighten you. 


‘ Tribunals of this sort are directed against those who 


do evil. You say you have done well, and have em- 
ployed the right number of messengers. I ask you, 
would you have the courage to repeat it in the same 
place, and under similar circumstances ?—I have 
already said that I should decline to have anything 
further to do with it. 

15,787. If you did, would you employ the same 
number of men ?—Not 34, 
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15,788. Now tell me, like a man, why you would 
not employ 34 next time ?—Because after this Com- 
mission it would be’ construed into colourable em- 
ployment. 

15,789. Have you the least doubt in the world that 
it was colourable employment, to that extent, last 
time ?—I believe it was. 

15,790. Do you believe that colourable employment 
depends, in some measure, upon the motive with 
which it is undertaken ?>—No doubt. 


NORWICH ELECTION 


INQUIRY 


15,791. Then we are agreed. As to some of them 
the employment was colourable ?—Yes, that is it. 

15,792. That is what I call speaking out. Now I 
think you have behaved yourself well in'the witness- 
box, but I have had to press you @ great deal. “You 
would not do the same thing, and’ you'do not intend 
to have the chance'?—I hope not. 

15,792a. It is creditable to you to say that, at last, 
but you might have said it five minutes ago. My 
brother Commissioners will havea few questions to 
ask you to-morrow morning. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock: 


THIRTEENTH DAY. 


Friday, 3rd September 1875. 


James Bennett Coresy recalled and further examined. 


15,793. (Mr. Howard.) 1 will conclude what I 
have to say by asking you this question. Is there 
anything you have in your mind that we ought, to 
know about your own side, or the other side ?—There 
is nothing on my mind about my own side. 

15,794. Do you know of any other bribery, of any 
sort or kind ?—No. 

15,795. Did you ever hear of any ?—No. 

15,796. You did not hear of money being paid for 
votes ?—No. 

15,797. No treating ?—No. 

15,798. You have heard of intimidation, have you 
not, in one or two places ?=<I heard riots. 

15,799. Were youannoyed by nothing of the sort ? 
—No. 

15,800. Did you see anything of the sort in 1874 ? 
—I cannot say that I did. 

15,801. Can you say that you did not?—I did not 
see anything of the kind. 

15,802. I forget whether you took any part in the 
election of 1874 ?—I was generally engaged in' 1874. 

15,803. What am I to understand by that? Had 
you char ge of any particular district ?—I was engaged 
in the 7th Ward in 1874. a 

15,804. The same division >—No, not the same di- 
vision ; I was in the Central Division. 

15,805. Had you charge of it, or were you a sub- 
agent. ?—I was a sub- -agenti 

15,806. Who had charge of it >—I think the ward 
manager was Alfred Page. 

15,807. Was there an extensive employment. of 
messengers in 1874, in your district ? Remember. this 
has been spoken to ?—I think there was something 
over 100; it was under 120, I should think, but I am 
only speaking from recollection. 

15,808. I think you are putting it as low as it can 
be put; but, taking your figures, what do you say about 
it. You became frank with me last night about 1875, 
and I dare say you will be about 1874, ‘What do you 
think about the employment of messengers in 1874 2 
—I should think they were nearly all required. 

15,809. You thought so yesterday with reference 
to 1875, but you sang a different song at the end of 
the day "That is for the whole ward. 

15,810. 120 ?—Yes. 

15,811. Dividing the ward equally, that would allow 
at at all events 60 for each division ?—Yes, divided 
into two parts. 

15,812. Do you think that at all necessary. Recol- 
lect what you said last night ?—I think it might have 
been done with 100. 

15,813. Ishould think you would reduce that. I 
think it was very unnecessary, and J ask whether you 


think so. I should say it was, Do you. say it was 
not ?—I think it was necessary under the <circum- 
stances, 

15,814. What circumstances >—They , were putting 
them on very largely on the other side. |» 

15,815. That brings us back. to your point of last, 
night, ; ; because they. were putting them, on‘ om ;the 
other side in 1874, you put them on. ?—I did not put 
them on; they were put on by some one. 

15, 816. With that object, were they not ?—They 
were put on as messengers and bill posters. 

15,817. They were put on to get the votes in the 
same way as the.Conservatives did ?—I was not the 
manager. 

15,818. I hold you to a certain eylage blameless for 
that reason. But give, me your opinion, as a man of 
good sense and experience?—l think now perhaps 
that some of them were put on for the purpose of 
securing votes. 

15,819. Have you any doubt about, it iil do not 
think I have now. 

15,820. (Mr. Goldney.) Were there any circum- 
stances which made the elections of 1875 and 1874 
very different from previous elections ?—I cannot say. 
that there were. 

15,821. Was there anything in 1874 that made 
more messengers necessary than in 1875, or in 1875 
that made them more necessary than in 1874 ?—In 
1875 the committee room in my district had been in 
1874 a Conservative committee room, so that I cannot 
say anything about that district. . 

15,822. Were more necessary in 1874 than i in.1875? 
_-I. think more were necessary in 1875 than in 1874; 
because it was divided into districts in 1875. 

15,823. That required more messengers ?— Yes. 

15,824. Then it would have been better economy 
not to divide it into districts ‘soRbbilis a question for 
the heads of the parties. 

15,825. Perhaps you are of the same opinion as one 
of the witnesses, that, with the ballot, the fewer’ the 
committee rooms, the ‘better you do the work ?—Very 
likely ; I should like to see them all done away with. 

15,826. We have heard that there were 14 com- 
mittee), rooms in the seventh ward, Do you know 
which they were ?—I do not. 

15,827. There were 14, were there not ?—I do not 
know ; I never engaged one? I have heard that there 
were 14, 

15,828. You have mentioned Alfred Page, Is that 
the brushman, who was hurt in the Thorpe accident ? 
— Yes. 

15,829. He has always taken an Vacaive part, has he 
not >I believe so. 
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15,830. He has taken an active part, not, only in, 


election times, but all throughout the year ?—I do not 
live in the ward. 
©°715,831. Do you not know anything of him ?—Only 
what I have stated, and his being a member of the 
town council. 

15/832 He tepresents the seventh ward, I think ? 
—He does. 

15,833. When ‘was he elected ?> was it in 1874 or 
the year before ?—I think it was the year before.’ 

15,834. Did you hear anything about that election ? 
LNG Mneemene ee OF 

15,835. When he’ was matiaging the 1874 Parlia- 
metitary election you did not hear any remarks made 
as to the 1873 municipal election >—No. 

15,836. You did not hear how much ‘it cost,or 
anything of'that kind ?>—No. . 

15,837. What are the names of the corn merchants 
in the seventh ward ?—Boswell' and Baxter are the 
only names I can call to mind. nfl 

15,838. Are they very active on the Liberal side? 
—I never saw anything of them. 

15,839. Is there a man named Smith Gilbert, a 
builder, in the seventh’ ward ?—I believe he lives*in 
the seventh ward. 

15,840. How many boards did he make at the last 
election ?—I' do not know. 

15,841. Did you order any ?—No. 

15,842. Do you know any one who did ?—TI sup- 
pose they were ordered from the central committee 
room. 

15,848. Did he make many boards ?—He did. 

15,844. Do you ‘know a man named Boardman, a 
corn merchant, in the seventh ward ?—Yes, he has a 
place of business in the seventh ward. 

15,845. What is his partner’s name ?—Sersham. 

15,846. They were very active people in 1874, were 
they not ?>—I never saw anything of their activity. 

15,847. They did not come to your committee room ? 
—No. 

15,848. Did you depute to anyone else the putting 
on of messengers?—No; no one asked me such a 
question. 

15,849. Did you put any on on Friday, the polling 
day ?—I think [ put on four or five,in consequence 
of the rumours I’ had ‘heard. 

15,850. How much were they paid ?—5s. 

15,851. Not more ?—Not more. 

15,852. You are sure of that ?—Quite sure. 

15,853. When did they come to be paid ?—J went 
to pay them myself at the committee room, two days 
after, I think on a Monday. 

15,854. Axe their names on that, list >—Yes. 

15,855. What time of the day did you put, them on ? 
—In the morning. 

15,856. What had they to do ?—To watch the other 
side. I should state that I heard rumours that they 
were putting them on on the other side in large num- 
bers at the ‘*‘ Whalebone” and the “ Gardner’s Arms” 
and the “Swan,” just on the borders of the district 
where I was; and I put on extra men to watch them, 
and see what could be done. One, of my messengers 
went into the Conservative camp on that day and got 
a card and a promise of 5s. for the election day, and 
that card is in the hands of the Commissioners. Then 
he got another card the day before the election pro- 
mising him 8s. 6d. They are both in the hands of 
the Commissioners. .; 

15,857. You have no doubt that that was a colourable 
employment ?—Yes, I think it was. 

15,858. You have no doubt that a number. of mes- 
sengers put on by the Conservatives in 1874 was 
colorable ;—Yes. 

. 15,859. You do not. believe that they 
work to do than you had ?—No., 

15,860. Nor less >—Nor yet less. ' 

15,861. What you could do with, they could ?—Yes. 

“15,862. And what they could do with you could? 


—Yes. . 
15,863. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) \ understand you to say 


had more 
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that you think the numbers employed by the Conser- 
vatives in 1874, were colorable and excessive ?—Yes. 

15,864. And for the purpose of bribery ?—For the 
purpose of obtaining their votes. 

15,865. You would not call that bribery ?—Well, I 
should not say it was direct bribery. 

15,866. (Mr. Howard.) Indirect bribery ? — In- 
direct: bribery. 

15,867. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What would you call it ? 
—<A very ingenious manner of obtaining votes, perhaps. 

15,868. And a corrupt manner ?—Yes, I should say 
corrupt. 

15,869. Did you think you were doing quite right ? 
—I cannot say [ think now I was. I did not think I 
was doing wrong at the time. f 

15,870. You knew they were doing wrong ?—I say, 
now, I know they were doing wrong. + 

15,871. Did you not know, at the time, they were 
employing more men than were necessary for doing 
the work ?—Yes, I think they were. 

15,872. Did you not know it was colourable ?—I 
believe it was colourable, 

15,873. Did you not know it then ?—To this extent 
that I thought the votes would be struck off on scru- 
tiny. 

15,874. Did you not know it was colourable ?—No, 
I did not know it'then. 

15,875. (Mr. Howard.) You knew it was illegal >— 
To a certain extent. 

15,876. And therefore wrong ?—And_ therefore 
wrong. 

15,877. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) On which side ?—On 
their side. 

15,878. Not wrong on yours ?—Yes, wrong on my 
side. : 

15,879. Then why did: you do it ?—You heard 
Mr. Kett say yesterday that, although he ‘received 
orders from his agent to put on more men than were 
necessary, he would not obey, because he knew it was 
wrong. Why did you obey ?—TI said I did it because 
they had a very large number on the other. side, and 
I thought I should want a few more men to watch 
them. 

15,880. You were clearly of opinion that it was 
wrong ?'—It was wrong no doubt. 

15,881. And very corrupt ?—I do not say ver 
corrupt, 

15,882. Corrupt ?—Corrupt. . 

15,883. Against the law ?—Against the law, as I 
found out since. 

15,884. You knew it at the time ?—I thought that 
by the Ballot Act, which I looked at at the time I 
believe, that the votes would be bad ‘on scrutiny and 
that it was understood on both sides that they would 
be struck ‘off on scrutiny. 

15,885. If another election took place would you 
obey the orders of your superiors to employ as many 
people as you could ?—TI said yesterday I should decline 
to have everything further to do with elections after 
this. 

15,886. But supposing you should change your 
mind, and consent to be a ward manager again, would 
you obey orders from your superiors to employ as 
many persons as you could?—If I consented to bea 
ward manager, and the law stands now, I should say, 
upon receiving instructions, “ Allow me to do as I 
please, that is to say, keep within the law,” and I 
should endeavour to do so. 

15,887. Would you obey orders ?—I should not if I 
had the order to put any on. 

15,888. You would disobey them ?—I should disobey 
them. 

15,889.) (Mr. Howard.) You would not have the 
law altered, would you, so-as to make it lawful to em- 
ploy an’ unnecessarily large number of voters >—No, I 
should like to see everything done through the sheriff’s 
hands... | K 

15,890. We may release you; and I think, after 
some pressure, you have given your evidence some- 
what creditably to you under the circumstances. 
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NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


Mr. WitiiamM Rees CHURCHILL sworn and examined. 


15,891. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are a solicitor ?—I 
am. 

15,892. In practice in London ?—Yes. 

15,893. Whereabouts in London ?—No. 6, Ray- 
mond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

15,894. How long have you been in practice as a 
solicitor ?—I am not a solicitor ; I am a clerk. 

15,895. Do you know Norwich tolerably well ?—I 
was here 5 years. 

15,896. When did your five years expire P—About 
the end of April or the beginning of May. 

15,897. You were articled here >—Yes. 

15, 898. To whom ?—Messrs. Overbur y and Gilbert. 

15,899. Whilst you were with them did you take an 
active part in the politics of the city ?—I did. 

15,900. You made yourself familiar with what was 
done, politically, in those five years?—In the elec- 
tions of 1874 and 1875. 

15,901. Did you not take any part in the elections 
of 1870 and 1871 ?—I did not. 

15,902. Were you living here in 1868 and 1869,?>— 
In the latter part of 1869. 

15,903. You are not a native of the city >—No. 

15,904. Are you a Conservative ?>—Yes. 

15,905. You have a general view of the politics of 
the city ?—Slightly so. 

15,906. You were manager on behalf of the Con- 
servatives, in the 15th division of the seventh ward r— 
In 1875 I was. 

15,907. In what part of the city is that ?—In the 
parish of St. James, St. Edmunds, and St. Saviours. 

15,908. When were you appointed mate ?—On 


the Fr iday. 


15,909. Do you know on what day the writ came ? 
—I do not. 

15,910. You were in the office of Mr. 
had nothing to do with the office at that time. 
no more to do with it than any other manager. 

15,911. What was the voting power of your division ? 
—A little over 700. 


Gilbert ?—I 
I had 


15,912. Gross ?—Gross. 

15,913. What do you say was the net?—I do not 
know. 

15,914. How many clerks did you employ ?—Four 
or five. 

15,915. How many messengers ?—79. 

15,916. Why did you content yourself with so few 


as 79 for 700 voters? How was it that you neglected 
your duty to that extent ?—It was quite sufficient for 
me, and more. 

15 ,917. Then why did you ae on more than was 
sufficient ?—I mean for actual work. 

15,918. Why did you take on more than were suf- 
ficient ?—I wanted the votes. 

15,919. You wanted their votes?—Some of them. 
At the same time they were very useful to keep off the 
roughs, because it is a very low part indeed. 

15,920. How many did you employ on the Friday ? 
—Not any. 

15,921. On the Saturday ?—Not any. 

15,922. On the Monday r—Three. 

15,923. On the Tuesday ?—Six. 

15,924. On the Wednesday ?—On the Wednesday 
and Thursday I put the others on. 

15,925. (Mr. Howard). You put. them on whole- 
sale ‘—I put on the other 70. I put most of them 
on on the Wednesday night. 

15,926. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) By ‘whose directions ?— 
Mr. Gilbert told me to put on 10, or about 10. 

15,927. He told you that on the Wednesday ?—No, 
on the Friday, I think. 

15,928. When did he tell you to put on 70 ?—A fter- 
wards he told me to use my own discretion. 

15,929. When was that ?—Thati was on the Wed- 
nesday. 

15,930. Your own discretion was to haa at once 70 ? 
—Yes. 

15,931. How many of them were voters ?—Most of 
them. 


15,932. Before you employed them did you ascer- 
tain that they were voters ?—I knew pretty well that 
they were, most of them. 

15,933. If anyone came and said he was a voter, 
did you employ him ?—I refused to put some on on 
account of that. 

15,934 You thought they were spies >—I was rather 
afraid of them. 

15,935. It was not because you had any conscientious 
scruples >—I could not have very much; I had a 
pretty good idea that they were voters. 

15,936. You put on 70 for the purpose of securing 
their votes ?—And also to protect my committee 
room. 

15,937. Which was your committee room ?—Hope. 
brewery, in St. James’. 

15,938. How many other committee rooms had you ¢ 
—lI had no more myself. 

15,939. In your division were there any other com- 
mittee rooms ?—Not in my division. 

15,940. The Hope Brewery was the only committee 
room in the 15th division of the seventh ward ?>—Yes. 

15,941. Is that the division in which the ‘“ Grapes” 
publie- -house is p—No. 

15,942. In which division is the “ Grapes ” P—I do 
not know which division ; it is in the third ward. 

15,943. Do you mean to say the parish of St. Miles 
is in the 8rd ward ?—I do not know. 

15,944. Do you know where the parish of St. Miles 
is P—No, 

‘15,945. Do you really know where the “ Grapes” is ? 
—Yes, I do. 

15,946. How many “Grapes” 
my knowledge, in St. Giles. 

15,947. Are you not aware that there are ity 2— 
That I do not know. 

15,948. One being near the city prison 2—"That i is 
the one I am speaking of. 

15,949. You do not know the real “ Grapes ? ”— 
That is the real ‘* Grapes.” 

15,950. Was that a committee room of the Con- 
servatives in 1875 ?—Yes, I believe so. 

15,951. They had not a committee room at the other 

“ Grapes ” P—Not to my knowledge. 

15,952. Do you know anything about itr—I do 
not. 

15,958. You had but one committee room, accord- 
ing to your knowledge ?—In my division. 

15,954. How much did you pay for messengers ?— 
I have not the accounts. I paid 3s. 6d. a day, and 5s. 
for the election. 

15,955. Have you the names of the messengers >— 
I have them here. 

15,956. Have you not given them to Mr. Gilbert ? 
No. 

15,957. Why not?—I did not know that it was 
necessary so long as I got them. 

15,958. (Mr. Howard.) Is that document that you 
have just produced, the original ?—It is one of them. 
15,959. Where is the other ?—I do not know. 
15,960. What have you done with it ?—That I do 
not know. I thought I had given it up with the other 
papers to the central committee room. 
15,961. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is this the complete list 
of the 79 messengers p—Yes. 

15,962. Can you give us this list ?—Yes. 

15,963. You did not mark in this list the addresses 
of the men ?—No. 

15,964. You made on, this list no reference to the 
number on the register >No. 

15,965. (Mr. Howard. ) Did you pay the messengers 
yourself ?—Yes. 

15,966. Did anyone assist you ?—Mr. Gilbert, junr. 

15 967. Who found the money ?—I got it at the 

office. 

15,968. In a cheque ?—No, hard cash. 

15,969. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) On examining this list, I 
find that by far the greater proportion of messengers 
were only employed on two dayeis ; I find 8s. 6d. only 


are there P—One to 
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marked against their names. Were they employed 
only on the Thursday and Friday ?>—I put them on 
on Wednesday night to count for Thursday and 
Friday. 

15,970. (Mr. Howard.) Who began putting on, you 
or your opponents ?—My opponents. 

15,971. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) Of course you would not 
have done it if they had not begun ?—I do not think I 
should. 

15,972. Did you, at the time, know that it was 
wrong ?—Well, I did not think it was exactly right. 

15,973. Did you not know that you were putting 
them on for the purpose of securing their votes ?—I 
did. 

15,974. You did that wilfully, determinately ?— 
(Mr. Howard.) Purposely ?— (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Of 
malice aforethought >—I did it purposely. 

15,975. You did it for the purpose of securing their 
votes so far as possible >—Yes. 

15,976. How many of the 79 were voters ?—Most 
of them. 

15,977. Can you give us the exact number ?—I 
cannot. 

- 15,978. On the morning of the election what direc- 
‘tions did you give them ?—I did not give any. 

15,979. Or the night before ?—I did not give any. 

15,980. Did you give directions at any time as to 
their going to the poll >—No. 

15,981. As to their being at the committee room 
early in the morning, before the poll opened ?—No, 

15,982. Did you take the pains to see whether they 
voted or not?—They did vote, I believe, some of 
them. 

15,988. Did you take the pains to ascertain whether 
they did or not ?>—No. | 

15,984. This list of expenses is, I suppose, quite 
correct ?—I believe so. 

15,985. Why did you not give that list to Mr. Gil- 
bert ?—I did not know where the list was. There 
were two, and I thought they were both delivered up 
to the central committee room. I have been to Lon- 
don, and when I came down to Norwich I found this 
in the office instead of in the central committee room. 

15,986. (Mr. Howard.) This is an original ?—It is 
an original. 

15,987. In your writing >—No. 

15,988. Whose writing ?—It is in the handwriting 
of Mr. Gilbert, junr. 

15,989. He assisted you ?—Yes. 

15,990. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) You employed four clerks ? 
—Yes. 

15,991. Were they voters ?>—I believe Mr. Nicholls 
is one ; he must be. ; 

15,992. You knew he was a voter P—I did not know 
that till afterwards. 

15,993. You employed three canvassers in addition 
to the 79 messengers ?>—Yes. 

15,994. How long were they employed ?>—That I 
do not know. 

15,995. In addition to the 79 messengers you em- 
ployed two doorkeepers ?—Yes, I believe so. 

15,996. How long were they employed ?—I believe 
they were employed on the Friday before. 

15,997. You charged for refreshments for clerks, 
&c. ?—Yes. 

15,998. Does that include some of the messengers ? 
—Doorkeepers, but not messengers. 

15,999. Were the doorkeepers voters ?—No. 

16,000. One of the clerks is a voter >—Yes. 

16,001. Did you know that that was wrong ?—I did 
not know that he was a voter till recently. 

16,002. Then I see you charge for cab hire. Was 
that for the purpose of carrying voters to the poll ?— 


es. 
"9 16,008. Had you not a suspicion that that was not 
exactly what ought to be done ? Remember you are 
a solicitor >—Yes. 

16,004. Did you not know that that was wrong ?— 
No, I cannot say that I did then. 

16,005. Then you were a very convenient solicitor 
to employ ?—I was not a solicitor then. 
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16,006. (Mr. Howard.) You were not quite fledged ? 
—I was not quite fledged. 

16,007. You are fledged now ?—I am fledged now. 

16,008. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can you mention any- 
thing else in connexion with the election ?—No. 

16,009. No other form of corruption on the part of 
your party ?—No, not so far as I know. 

16,010. Your form of corruption was simply em- 
ploying messengers, and cabs for carrying voters to 
the poll ?—Yes. 

16,011. Were you not aware of any treating, or 
anything else ?—I do not know of a penny being spent. 

16,012. Do you know anything against your oppo- 
nents ,—No. 

16,013. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know anything in 
their favour? You are equally bound to state it ?— 
Nothing. 

16,014. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You know nothing for or 
against ?—Only what I heard. I knew they were 
putting on. They were putting on first, and on that 
account I put on my men. I knew there was a band 
of roughs in the district. 

16,015. Did you see them ?—I saw them; they 
called at my committee room. 

16,016. What day was that ?—I do not know whe- 
ther it was the election day or the day before. 

16,017. What did they do? In what form did 
they develop their roughness ?—Some had sticks, and 
they were very rough-looking customers. Directly I 
heard they were coming I went out and spoke to one 
of the men, who looked like a leader, and asked him 
what he wanted. He said, “ I am just come round to 
“have a look with my band.” I said, “I hope 
* you will not interfere with my committee room.” 
One of them said, “I suppose if they have a fight 
“ with your men you do not care.” I said, “If you 
*“* want to be accommodated with that I am agreeable, 
** so long as you do not touch my committee room.” 

16,018, Did they do anything more ?—They went 
off. 

16,019. First taking off their hats and saluting you? 
—I think some of them did, 

16,020. (Mr. Howard.) What was the name of your 
committee room ?>—The “ Hope” brewery. 

16,021. Was there any other committee room ?—Not 
in that division. 

16,022. Are you sure?—There were some in the 
ward. I think not. 

16,023. Not in your division ?—No, certainly not. 

16,024. Do you remember what the committee 
rooms were like on the Liberal side in your division ? 
—No. 

16,025, The reason I ask you is, because we have 
heard in this inquiry about sham committee rooms. 
Had you any sham committee rooms ?—I had not. 

16,026. You did not fall into that at all ?—No. 

16,027. What did you give your men to do. One 
is curious to know ?—I had some circulars to send out. 

16,028. You put two or three into his hand, and 
sent another man to look after him ?—No, I do not 
think I did that. I made use of some, and the others 
had nothing, and if there were any roughs there they 
might help. 

16,029. Did you send them off for a constitutional ? 
—No. 

16,080. How did you manage to employ them all ; 
did they keep loafing about the door?—They did do 
that. 

16,031. Did the Liberals do the same thing ?>—I saw 
them loitering about. 

16,032. Is there any doubt in your mind that the 
Liberal party did first begin the setting on ?—I have 
no doubt. 

16,083. Had you received applications from men 
stating that they had offers to be put on on the other 
side, and if you would take them they would come ?— 
Some of them came to me first, and asked me to put 
them on. 

16,034. Was that before you had put on any im- 
proper number ?—It was, , 
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16,035. You say that' was the reason you did 1 >— 
Yes. 

16,036. That was the way you dxéitined thé dis- 
cretion given to you by Mr. Gilbert ?—It was, 

16 087. Isuppose your messengers polled ; I suppose 
you took care of that >—I believe they did. 

16,038. You thought and hoped that they polled for 
your man ?—JI did so, although I fear they did not. 


16,039. I suppose you think the majority was too 
large against. you to allow of their having voted. 799 

majority. was rather stiff ?—Yes. 

16,040. Was. that the reason you thought they had 
not voted ?—No. 

16,041. Why ?—Some of them I believe did. I do 
not think you could depend upon them. 

16,042. Had you reason to think that the men 
generally, belonged to either of the two parties ; were 
they Conservatives or Liberals >—Not a bit of it. ; they 
had no principles. 

16,043. They had no party ?—No, 

16,044. You think the party was what their pockets 
represented ?—Yes. 

16,045. Is your experience in Norwich that that 
remark applies generally to the corruptible section of 
the community ?—That I. will not go so far as to say. 

16,046. Do, you not know. anything about it ?—No, 
nothing further than my division. 

16,047. Yes, you:do P—Only from what I hear. 

16,048. You were. five years in Norwich, and 
articled clerk to: 4 s solicitor, and you look like a man 
who keeps his eyes ‘open; do you mean to say you 
do not know ?—I gathered more from. this inquiry 
than anything else, 

16,049. I will not ask you * pass an opinion upon 
that, because that isa matter for us ?—I have gathered 
more from that: 

16,050. There was a large number hanging about, 
seeking employment on the day of the election ?—A 
great many. 

16,051. On both sides ?—A great many. 

16,052. What did you hear over the city ; was-it 
that the Liberals had begun the messenger trick, or 
that your party had begun it generally ?>—I heard 
that they did. 

16,053. You heard that the Liberals did ?—Yes ; 
I may say, from the other side I think I did at that 
time. 

16,054. .Now, about 1874. Did you take any part 
in that election ?—I did. 

16,055. The same part that you did in this ?—Not 
manager. I was assisting Mr. Gilbert, senior, at that 
time. 

16,056. In the same ward ?—Yes. 

16,057. The same division P—Yes. 

16,058. I suppose you were equally naughty then, 
and put on a lot P—TI did. 

16,059. With your eyes.open, for a purpose >—Yes. 

16,060: For a’ corrupt purpose ?—Yes. 

16,061. People. say that was a very extravagantly 
conducted election. Did you think so?—I did... 

‘16,062. In what respect, particularly >—The mes- 
senger trick. 

16,068. Did you see much of the board’ trick, what 
is allel the Westminster trick ?—No, I did not see 
very much of it ; I heard about it. 

16,064. What was the impression on your mind 
with reference to the torch-light processions and caval- 
cades, and all that sort of thing? Were they merely 
innocent, although expensive, amusements, or were 
they done with an object ?—I should think there must 
be a certain object in them. 

16,065. What do you suppose the object was ; put 
it in rout own way ?—To entice people to the meet- 
ings I should say one thing was, to hear the different 
candidates address the meeting. 

16,066. That is a very lawful pleasure ; go on to 
the next ?—That is all. 

16,067. Stop a minute ?—I do indeed think so. 

16,068. What is the next? There was another 
object, you may depend ?>—To get votes. 
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16,069. Have you a doubt about it ?—No. 

16,070. I suppose you think it applies to both 
sides ?-No doubt about it. 

16,071. In short, you thought a vast number of the 
persons who composed those two’ processions were 
paid men. Is that your belief ?—Yes. 

16,072. That they were paid chiefly for the purpose 
of securing their votes, or the votes of those with 
whom they were connected ?—I should think so. 

16,078. You did not, ride on a, horse ?—I had not 
one to ride on. 

16,074. Who was the leader of these roughs. that 
you had a conversation with >—A man named Amies. 

16,075.. That is, in 1875 ?2—Yes. 

16,076. Whereabouts? was it Seen your com: 
mittee room ?— Yes. 

16,077. How many men had he ho with him ?— 
About 30 or 40. 

16,078. Did they apparently obey his orders ?—Oh, 

es. 

16,079. (Mr. M*Mahon.) And he took, when you 
spoke to them, the command of them; he assumed 
that he had the command of them 7a es, he had un- 
doubtedly. 

16,080. Do you know his Christian name ?—No. 

16,081. ‘Do you know whether he is ‘a voter or not ? 
—No. 

16,082. Do you know what. public horises were 
employed by your opponents in the seventh ward ?— 
The “Golden Dog ” ; that is all I:/know of. 

16,083. Do you not know the others ?—TI do not 
know the others. 

16,084. (Mr. Howard,) The * Hope” brewery was 
your committee room ?—It was. 

16,085. That is kept by Mr. Whiting, or was, at all 
events ’—It is. 

16,086. Do you remember the card trick being 
played there ?— Yes, the messenger trick. 

16,087. The card trick >—Yes, the card trick. 

16,088. The card trick was in aid of the messenger 
trick on your side ?—Yes. 

16,089. Do you remember Mr. Nichols ?—Yes. 

16,090. Had he a kind of committee room ?—No. 


16,091. Not that you know of ?—Not that I know 
of. He was always in my committee room. 

16,092. Was he your clerk ?—He was my clerk. 

16, 093. Had he another committee room ?— I 
believe not. J was not there if he had a committee 
room; he was in my room. 

16, 094. Which Mr. Gilbert was it that came down 
there ? Was it Mr. Gilbert the solicitor >—No. 

16,095. Which was it ?—His brother. - 

16,096. He took a great deal of part in the matter 
down there, did he not ?—Yes, 

16,097. Did he put any of the men on ?>—Very few, 
if he put any on. I put the most on. 

16,098. Did Mr. Gilbert distribute the ‘cards Po 
think I did most of them, 

16,099, Here is a question put by Mr. Hawkins at 
the trial of the petition. “ Who told you that you 
“ would find that innocent young man with his cards 
“in. the little. room ,at.the brewery ?—(a.) Nobody 
“ ever told me anything about it. (gq. ie How. came 
“ you to guess that you might find him there ?—(a. ) 
“ Because there was a committee room there.” Which 
was the little room at. the Pre eBHE ? Your committee 
room ?-—Yes. 

16,100. Was Mr. Gilbert the ss innosadt young gen- 
tleman ” sitting in court during the petition >— The 
“innocent young gentleman” was sitting here during 
the petition, and now he is sitting there. The witness 
pointed like this “That is the gentleman,” and Mr. 
Hawkins, I think, mistook the ‘ innodert young gen- 
tleman.” 

16,101. You think he mistook the innocent young 
“ gentleman ” for somebody else. Was it Mr. Corsbie 
who was the “innocent young gentleman ” ?—No. 

16,102. Would you call Mr. Corsbie an “ innocent 
“ young gentleman,” if you had the chance ?>—No. 
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16,103, (Mr. Goldney.) 1 believe you are ‘a curriér, 
living in Pitt Street ?—I am. 

16,104. Tt the eighth ward ?—In the eighth ward. 

16,105. I believe you took an active part in the last 
election ?—I did. 

16,106. Were you established as ward manager, or 
was the part you took purely voluntary ?—Purely 
voluntary. 

16,107. Were’ you in communication with’ Mr. 
Hunter ?—Very little indeed. | 

16,108. He was the gentleman who was the recog- 
nized manager of your ward ?—He was. 

16,109. However, we know that you, acting inde- 
pendently, did take a very active part, and put on a 
number of messengers ?—My activity did not begin 
until the night before the election. 

16,110. But the night before the election you did 
put ona certain’ number of messengers, which you 
have properly given the list of to Mr. Stevens ?—I 
have the list with me. 

16,111. Perhaps you would hand the list in ?—I 
will. I do not know whether you will allow me to 
keep it while I am giving my evidence ; it may afford 
me some information. I have not paid much attention 
to it. I may want my memory refreshed. 

16,112. I believe you had a very active man whom 
you knew something of—-a man named Hoy ?—I knew 
nothing of him until the present election—just previous 
to it. . ears: 

16,113. He made himself very active and busy, did 
he not ?—He was very anxious to give the Liberal 
party information, T believe. I believe he was'a spy 
from the enemy’s camp from what I have since 
heard. sae 

16,114. At all events he was constantly in and out 
of your shop ?—Not ‘constantly ; now and again I saw 
Yatas eevee we ore 

16,115. Then there was a man named Sexton ?— 
Yes. , 

16,116. What about him ?—He had always been 
looked upon as a Liberal. He has generally been em- 
ployed by the Liberal party, sometimes on the regis- 
tration, and when’ thére ‘has been a ward contest or 
parliamentary contest. 

16,117. He was’ very active, I believe, was he not? 
—I believe he was émployed at the central committee 
rooms. a's ggpien ama 

16,118. But he was in and out of your shop a good 
deal ?—Not a good deal ; occasionally. 

16,119. Was there a man named George Smith who 
was very active?—I have some recollection of the 
name of George Smith, but I dé not think he was active. 

16,120. Did you buy a ticket of George Smith ?— 
Yes, Idid ; that is where I remember him. 

16,121. You heard that the Conservatives were 
giving these tickets—setting on tickets ?—TI not only 
heard it, but saw the cards. Allow me to explain— 

16,122. You shall when we come to places where it 
is necessary to explain. Just state the facts. You 
heard of these tickets and saw them?—Yes. — 

16,123. Was it your own idea to buy them up ?— 
Not at all. j ‘ 

16,124. Who first put it into your head ?—Mr. 
Stevens. 

16,125. At Mr. Stevens’ suggestion you bought 
some ?——-Seven cards. 

16,126. First of all you bought one of George 
Smith ?—I think he was the first man. 
~ 16,127. Did you say anything to George Smith 
about getting any more?—No. I could save a good 
deal of trouble about the cards if you would allow me 
to explain. — : 

16,128. Just follow me a little way. Did he bring 
a man named Durrant to you ?—Durrant was brought 
to me. - shag’ 

16,129. Did you buy a ticket of him ?—T did. 

16,130. After that did you tell Hoy and Sexton to 
get some more *—Hoy was told, T believe, in my 
presence by ‘Mr. Stevens." 2)" O8 Went ecg 


16,131. To get some’ more ?—That he would like to 
have some of the cards. In the first instance, I believe, 
Hoy was told of that, and I believe he was the man 
who bought them. 

16,132. Mr. Stevens was down at your shop ?>—Mr. 
Stevens came to my shop the night before the election. 

16,133. That was on the Thursday night ?—The 
Thursday night. 

16,134. You had not done anything before the 
Thursday night ?—I had done nothing further than 
taking an interest in watching the proceedings on the 
other side. 

16,135. Now you wanted to add something ?—I was 
merely going to explain what has come out, that Hoy 
was the man who furnished these men to me with 
their cards. 

16,136. How many did he furnish to you altogether ? 
—Seven cards, seven men. 

16,137. Do you remember the names of the seven ? 
There was Durrant and Smith ?—Durrant and Smith 
were two. 

16,138. And George Brown ?—Brown was another. 

16,189. And Webster ?—I rather think that is the 
name. 

16,140. Was there a man named William Rix ; had 
he got a card ?—I do not remember the name of Rix; 
it may have been so; [ will not say it was not. Mr. 
Stevens has the cards, and the men’s names on each 
of them. 

16,141. George Smith you saw yourself personally ? 
—Yes, I did. 

16,142. Will you tell us what passed between you 
and George Smith >—George Smith was the first man 
introduced to Mr. Stevens and myself and Mr. Hunter, 
and he gave an aceount of where he got his card, and 
how easy it was to obtain a card, and I think some 
little evidence as to the number of men he had seen go 
to the “Grapes” and obtain these cards for employ- 
ment. 

16,1438. Then you gave him 2s. for them ?—I gave 
him 2s. according to Mr. Stevens’ instructions. 

16,144. What the card represented ?—What the 
card represented. 

16,145. Did you say anything to him about his vote ? 
—I told him distinctly I did not buy his card for his 
vote; that if he was a Conservative he was quite at 
liberty to vote the next day as his conscience might 
dictate. I think he wrote a statement on his card 
[I told him I wanted it] to the effect that he had not 
done anything for his money. If he could not write 
that conscientiously not to part with his card. 

16,146. Did you say to him, “I suppose we shall 
“ see you in the morning ?”—No, I did not. 

16,147. Are you sure of that ?—Quite sure. 

16,148. Of course you understood that I should not 
put that question to you unless I had a reason for 
doing so ?—Of course I do not know what your reason 
is. lam positive I said nothing to him. 

16,149. Now about this man Sexton. What did you 
employ Sexton to do?—I think Sexton happened to 
come into my shop just at the time I was purchasing 
some of the cards from the men. ‘That is all my con- 
nexion with Sexton at that time. i 

16,150. Did you not employ Sexton to get some 
men, and did he not in point of fact get some messen- 
‘gers ?—I sent him later in the evening to tell one or 
two men I wanted them, and he went and told the 
men, I suppose. 

16,151. And brought them to you?—I do not think 
he brought them. I do not think he found them ; but 
the men afterwards, through his going to them, came 
to my shop. . 

16,152. Did you send him in consequence of a note 
that he brought to you?—No. 

16,153. Do you know a man named William Camp- 
ling ?—Yes. 

16,154. Did Sexton bring you a note from William 


- Campling ; try and remember ?—I do not want to 


remember ; I know he did not. 
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16,155. You are sure he did not ?—I am sure he 
id not. 

16,156. Is Campling the man employed in the eighth 
ward by the registration association as messenger ?— 
He is messengerto the eighth ward Liberal Association. 

16,157. Did George Smith say anything about 
Campling when he came ?—To the best of my recol- 
lection, not a word. 

16,158. Try and think whether he did not bring a 
note, and whether you did not open the note in Sexton’s 
presence ?—I do not want to think ; I am sure it was 
nothing of the kind. 

16,159. On the Thursday evening ?—On the Thurs- 
day evening. That is what I am alluding to. 

16,160. Subsequently, Sexton did go out to get some 
men ?—Sexton went by my instructions and told two 
or three men that I wanted them. 

16,161. Was William Rix one of the men ?—Yes. 

16,162. What did you want him for?—I wanted 
him because he had made applications to me several 
times during the week for employment, and I had an 
order from Mr. Stevens to put on 20 or 30 men. 

16,168. When did Mr. Stevens give you those 
orders ?>—That same night. 

16,164. Were the orders in writing >—No. 

16,165. That was on the Thursday ?>—On the 
Thursday night after hearing the evidence of the men 
with respect to the card business. 

16,166. After hearing the evidence of the men re- 
specting the card business Mr. Stevens told you to put 
on those messengers >— Mr. Stevens told me I might 
put on a few men, and my impression is he said 20 or 
30. I consider J had leave to put on 25. 

_. 16,167. Where was it Mr. Stevens told you to put 
on 20 or 30 men ?—In my room. 

16,168. What where they to do?—Watchers. 

16,169. Not to carry out bills?—No, they were to 
watch the employment of the Conservatives the next 
day. Mr..Stevens feared that the card business would 
be carried on to excess on the election day. 

16,170. It was because of the card business that 
you put on those 30 men ?—To watch where the men 
were being employed the next day and who put them 
on. 
16,171. How did you employ your men to watch, 
what were your instructions, where did you send them 
to >—The men I personally employed I ordered to be 
down at the “ Adelaide” next morning. 

16,172. How many did you personally employ ?—IL 
think I personally employed about 24 or 25 more 
men. 

16,173. ‘That you personally put on ?—I personally 
put on. 

16,174. Where did you get these 24 or 25 men 
from ?—Iwas beset with applicati ons. 

16,175. How did they know that you could put 
them on any more than your next-door neighbour ?— 
They knew me to be an active man. 

16,176. Had you been beset before this Thursday ? 
—Oh yes. 

16, 77, When did they first begin to beset you ?— 
We were getting a terribly bad name, we were mean 
and niggardly. The other party stood with open arms 
accepting all comers, and Mr. Hunter was putting all 
away. 

16,178. Still Mr, Hunter put some on ?—I have read 
his evidence and I find he put on 89. 
16,179. For the eighth ward ?—For the eighth ward. 
16,180. Even that was mean and niggardly ?—It 
would be considered so with 300 odd on the other 
side. 
16,181. Did you put on people in the 1874 election ? 
—Not a man. 
16,182. How should they come and beset you ?—Be- 
cause I am secretary of the eighth ward Liberal Asso- 
ciation and they look upon me as a man of some influ- 
ence—perhaps attach more importance to me than I 
deserve, a great deal. Some of the men know me. | 
16,183. Were these men all men out of work ?— 
That I cannot say. ; 
16,184. Why should they have been so anxious to 
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come to you instead of going to the committee room ?— 
I really cannot say. I believe the bulk of them were 
Liberals and they would not make application to the 
other side for work. 

16,185. Why should they make application to you? 
—Because they thought they had an undoubted right 
to be put on as the Conservatives were putting on so 
many. 

16,186. You put. them on to watch. You thought 
that was enough to scrape through ?—I gave them 
instructions on the morning of the election to look 
sharp after the “Grapes” and Nicholl’s committee 
rooms and various houses I thought most likely the 
trick was to be played at the next day. 

16,187. You did not think the trick had been 
already played ?—I knew it had, largely. 

16,188. Did you not think you were locking the 
stable door after the horse was stolen. I mean you 
only put those men on to stop the trick on the Thurs- 
day night, the night before the election f—They were 
men that were still unemployed, and we already had a 
bad feeling existing in the ward. 

16,189. You wanted to stop the bad feeling ?—I 
thought it would counteract it. 

16,190, That is the real truth ?—That is the real 
truth, . 

16,191. And when you once began, you thought in 
for a penny in for a pound ?>—Something like that. 

16,192. On the Saturday, the day after the election, 
things did not look quite so pleasant about those mes- 
sengers, did they? people began to talk a little, did 
they not?—I do not know that there was anything 
unpleasant on the Saturday. It is not always the 
pleasantest part of the business to pay the men. 

16,193. And some of them began chattering a good 
deal, did they not ?—No, I don’t think I heard any- 
thing on the Saturday. 

‘17,194, Did not you tell some of them in your shop 
that they were to hold their tongues as to what they 
had seen on the day before the election >—Not a word 
to the best of my knowledge. 

16,195. Are you sure of that ?>—Certain. 

16,196. It is suggested that you said it to 
Sexton ?—Sexton is a man I should pay no attention 
to. He is undoubtedly a great blackguard. 

16,197. You seem to have been rather unlucky in 
your choice of people. Hoy seems to have been a great 
blackguard, and Sexton was a great blackguard ?—I 
do not look upon Hoy as one of ourmen. Sexton 
was one of our men. 

16,198. You are the secretary of the Liberal Associa- 
tion, you ought to have known them ?—You cannot 
always test a man. 

16,199. They were too much for you, both of them ? 
—Perhaps they were. 

16,200. When did you first find out that they had 


been behaving so badly to you ?—When the petition 


was on foot. 

_ 16,201. You did not suspect anything about it until 
then ?—-Of course there was no necessity for any 
suspicion until the petition was set on foot. 

16,202. Then what was it, when the petition was 
first set on foot, that excited your suspicion ?—I think 
somebody came to me and told me that Sexton and 
Hoy were giving information to the Conservatives. 

16,203. I suppose that would be a very wrong thing 
of them to do, to say what they had seen >—They had 
an undoubted right to do what they pleased. I cannot 
say I liked it. : 

16,204. Was it that that constituted their black- 
guardism ?—Not exactly ; but I think Sexton has 
lied, that is the reason I call him a blackguard. I do 
not think he has confined himself to the truth. 

16,205. How did he lie ?—He told the other side 
false tales for the purpose of getting money. 

16,206. When did he tell these false tales ?—He 
had the audacity to come to me very soon after the 
petition was set on foot, and told me that Hoy was 
gone over to the Conservatives, and was giving evi- 
dence, and he would be close on his heels, wishing me 
to suppose that he would still be true to the party, and 
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making a great deal of the cards [ had purchased in 
my shop. I said, “ Well, if the cards are of service to 
* them you can go and earn money as well as Hoy, 
“ and give them all the names.” 

16,207. Did he 2—I do not know whether he did 
or not, but I think he did from what I afterwards 
heard. 

16,208. At all events, you are quite sure you did 
not tell him or anybody else to hold their tongues 
about what they had seen on the night before the 
election ?—Quite sure. I made no secret of the pur- 
chase of the cards; I did it over the counter where 
IT conduet my ordinary business, with my shop door 
wide open. I purchased them in the presence of five 
men, Sexton and Hoy as well. They were all together 
when I purchased them ; there was no secret. 

16,209. Was that the only thing that went on at 
your shop that they should hold their tongues about ? 
—aAll that I am aware of. 

16,210. Was there anything else that they were to 
hold their tongues about ?—Not that I am aware of, 

16,211. Nobody put on as a watcher ?—Yes, I had 
two or three applications during the evening in the 
shop, and I told them I should want them the next 
day down at the “ Adelaide.” They were men Sexton 
had brought up. 

16,212. There is William Rix ?—William Rix was 
one of the men that made application, and I told him 
as he had made application I had sent for him. 

16,213. What is Rix, a young man or an old man? 
—No, a middle-aged man. 

16,214. Did you ask Rix how he was going to vote? 
—Not at all. 

16,215. Did you ask Rix “Are you going to vote 
“ for Mr. Tillett to-morrow” ?—I never breathed a 
word of that. 

16,216. Did he say ‘“‘ Yes,” and did you say, “ ‘Then 
“* { will put your name down: you will see me on 
“ Saturday. I will see things right with you” ?-—Not 
a word was said about his vote. 

16,217. Did you also tell him if he would get a 
Tory vote you would buy it, and give him double price 
for it 2—No. 

16,218. And did he say if he could he would ?—If 
he has said so it is quite false. 

16,219. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Do you know the christian 
name of the Sexton you mentioned ?—I think it is 
George. / 

16,220. (>. Goldney.) Do you know a man of 
the name of Thomas Hutchins ?—Yes, I know two 
‘Thomas Hutchins. I do not know which you are 
alluding to, senior or junior. 

16,221. What did Rix do. Rix did no work, did 
he ?——I have every reason to believe that he was em- 
ployed on the other side when he made application to 
me. I heard he was doorkeeper at the “ Grapes.” 

16,222. You seem to have been an unfortunate man ? 
—Very so. 

16,223. You ought to have known these people. 
How long have you been secretary to the Liberal 
Association ?—I should think about three years, but 
it is not part of our business to find out men’s 
characters. 

16,224, They all know you, but you do not seem to 
know them ?—I do not know them so well as they 
know me. ‘There are numbers of men know me that 
T know nothing about. 

16,225. Do you know this Thomas Hutchins, junior ; 
there are two of them ?—Yes, I know them. 

16,226. The father is a scheduled man ?—T have 
heard since the election that he was a scheduled man. 
I was not aware of it previously. 

16,227. The son is not scheduled ?—I suppose not. 

16,228. Did the son come to your shop ?—No, he 
is a well-known Conservative, and he knows 1 should 
know him, and he would not come. 

16,229. Did you send for his father ?—No. 

16,230. On no day at all ?—No. 

16,231.’Are you sure that none of the Hutchins 
ever came to your shop ?—The old man is a shoemaker. 
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16,232. That isthe grandfather of Hutchins, junior? Dr. J. Culyer. 


—No the father. 

16,238. The scheduled man ?—Yes, he is frequently 
in at my shop. He is a shoemaker and a customer of 
mine. 

16,234. Did you talk to him about his ticket or 


_ anything ?>—No, he had no ticket. 


16,235. Did you know a man named Abraham 
Going ?—Yes. 

16,236. Were you at his house on the Monday 
before the election ?>—No. : 

16,237. He lives in St. Mary’s Church Alley ?>—No 
ee not. I do not remember going to his house at 
au. F 

16,238. Did you put him on at any time ?—No, f 
believe he was employed by Mr. Hunter. 

16,239. He was employed ?-—I think he was em- 
ployed by Mr. Hunter [ am not positive about it. I 
have some reason to believe that he was, but I am not 
certain. 

16,240. Did you send Going’s wife, or Going’s 
daughter, or anybody to fetch Hutchins? Try and 
remember. Did you send a little girl ?—I do not 
remember it. 

16,241. On the Wednesday ?—I do not remember 
it. 

16,242, Might you have done it P—I should think 
not. J would say so in a minute if Thad. I have no 
recollection of it. 

16,243. Did Hutchins come to you ?—The old gen- 
tleman / 

16,244. Hither of them ?—I am sure the young one 
did not ; the old gentleman might come into my shop ; 
as [ said before, he is frequently in and out. 

16,245. You do not know whether the old gentle- 
man was employed as a messenger, or watcher, or 
anything ?—] think he was employed by Mr. Hunter. 

16,246. Do you know that he says he did no work ? 
—If he did say that he told falsehoods, for I saw him 
doing work. 

16,247. What work was he doing ?—I saw him 
with circulars delivering. 

16,248. In the street ?—I think in the very street 
that I live in. 

16,249. Giving them to the passers by ?-—No, taking 
them to the doors. 

16,250. All directed to the proper people ?-—Yes. 

16,251. Is the “ Britannia” tavern or inn, or what- 
ever they call it, in your district >—Yes. 

16,252. That is kept by a man named Snowdon ?— 
Yes. 

16,253. Does not one of the Mackley’s keep an ‘inn 
in your district too >—Yes, the “ Wool Pack.” 

16,254. Is that in the eighth ward ?>—Yes. 

16,255. Did Snowdon set on any men ?—Yes. 

16,256. Four, did he not ?—Yes. 

16,257. You told him to set on four r—He had four 
on for a,week. 

16,258. Did you not tell him to set on four ?—Yes. 

16,259. Was that four more besides the four he had 
on, for the week ?—No, they were the four; he set 
them on by my instructions. 

16,260. You paid him for them ?—I paid him for 
them. 

16,261. Did you know what they did ?—They were 
the men from whom I obtained a good deal of infor- 
mation as to what the Conservatives were doing ; that 
was their business. 

16,262. You say he set them on for the week ; 
when was that ?—On the Monday morning previous 
to the election. 

16,263. If you did not set on any men yourself, you 
told others to set them on ?—That is the first I had to 
do with any employment. 

16,264. You said you did not do anything before 
the Thursday night ?—That circumstance might have 
slipped my memory, but that is the only case. 

16,265. Do you know who the men were ?—Yes; 
two Stangroooms, a man of the name of Howard. 

16,266. And Smith ?—Yes, I think that is the 
mert’s name. 
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16,267. Did you pay Snowdon ?—Yes, I did. 
16,268. Snowdon, you supposed, paid the men ?— 


16,269. What did they do about setting on men ?— 
The Mackley’s set on 12 men by my instructions the 
night before the election. 

16,270. There are three or four of these Mackleys ; 
were they the sons, or the father ?—There are three 
brothers, and they appear to be connected in one house. 

16,271. They are all in one house ?—I do not think 
they live together, although they are connected with 
the business. 

16,272. Which one did you deal with?—I do not 
know them separately by their christian names. I 
rather think it was the one who works at Jarrold’s 
that I spoke to. 

16,273. You told him to set on a dozen men ?—Yes. 

16,274. When was that ?—The night before the 
election. 

16,275. What were they to do?—They were for 
watchers. 

16,276. To watch the Tory watchers ?—I suppose 
it was. 

16,277. (Mr. Howard.) What makes you smile ?— 
Well, because you smiled. 

16,278. (Mr. Goldney.) Is the one who works at 
Jarrold’s, the canary bird man ?—They are all in the 
canary line. 

16,279. Then there is a man named Michael Grady ; 
what have you to-say about him? You have heard 
the name before ?>—Michael Grady is a man I employed 
myself. 

16,280. Is he an honest man ?—I know nothing 
about him. 

16,281. I daresay you have heard what he says, 
because this is probably not new to you ?—No, I have 
not heard what he says; this is about the first time I 
have heard his name mentioned. 

16,282. (Mr. Howard.) Before you know what he 
is going to say, will you not give him a good character ? 
—I can give him neither a good one nor a bad one. 


_ I know very little of the man. I know he made appli- 


cation to me for employment. 

16,283. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you see him on the 
Friday, the polling day ?—I fancy I did on the morn- 
ing of the polling day. 

16,284. About 9 o’clock?—I rather think it was 
between 8 and 9. 

16,285. Did you have a conversation with him in 


-the street ?—I almost forget what I said to him now, 


I spoke to so many people. y 

16,286. Did you have a conversation ?—TI think I 
spoke to him, but I do not remember what I said now. 

16,287. Did you tell him he should have ds. if he 
went and voted for Mr. Tillett ?—No, 

16,288. Did you then say, “ You know how you 
*‘ have got to vote, and you go down to your house, 
“and if Mr. Grady or Mr. Nobbs. offer you a day’s 
“‘ work take your work, and if you are put on come 
“and let me know directly ?”—I did not. 

16,289. Nothing of the sort ever passed between 
you ?—Nothing of the kind. 

16,290. Did you know who Nobbs and Grady were ? 
—I did. 

16,291. They were acting in some capacity on the 
other side >—Yes, driving about all day, carrying men 
up to the “Grapes” to have their names put down. 
That, I believe, was the best of their employment. 

16,292. Did you eventually pay Michael Grady ?— 
Yes, I did. 

16,293. 5s.?—For the election day. 

16,294. You had not. seen him before the election 
day ?—Yes, I saw him; he made application to me 
days before the election. 

16,295. But you did not put him on ?—I think he 
was one of the men I sent Snowdon for, knowing he 
had made application to me. 

16,296. You did pay him on the Saturday ?—I paid 
him on the Saturday. 

16,297. (Mr. Howard.)\—At your shop ?—Yes; I 
do not think I paid anybody away from the shop. 
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16,298. (Mr. Goldney.) You gave him two half- 
crowns ?—I paid him 5s. 

16,299. ‘There is no pretence for saying that he did 
any work ?—Very little ; I expect he would not be a 
likely man. 

16,300. Why not ?—Because you seem to intimate 
that he is a scabby sheep, which I did not know 
before. 

16,301. You said he was an honest man ?—I said I 
could not say. 

16,302. He says he is a bricklayer’s labourer ?—I 
said I could not say whether he was honest or dis- 
honest. I know nothing of him. 

16,308. Do you know the name of James Hunt ?>— 
The name is familiar to me. 

16,304. Is it familiar to you as that of an honest 
man, or the contrary ; try and see if it brings anything 
to your recollection ?—Ii really cannot remember him. 
The name is familiar, but I cannot remember him in 
any way. 

16,305. See if you have a very big mark against 
him, or anything of that sort ?—I should probably 
remember if you could give me some little clue as to 
where he was. 

16,306. He lives in Oak Street, St. Martin’s, and is 
a horsehair weaver ?—I think I heard something of 
him when the petition was pending. 

16,307. You are not going to say he is a bad fellow 
too ?—He was not employed by me. I heard him 
spoken of. } 

16,3808. As a friend of Hoy’s?—I daresay he was ; 
they are a happy family, no doubt. 

16,309. Did you ever stop and speak to him on the 
Friday, the election day, about 1 o’clock, in the street 
when Hoy was close by ?—No. 

16,310. Are you sure ?—Certain. 

16,311. Just try and remember. You were coming 
as though you had left ‘the Grapés,” and going 
towards the ‘ Adelaide” ?—Hunt is a man I scarcely 
ever spoke to in my life. Ijust know him by sight. 

16,312. One speaks to a great many people on 
election days that you would never speak to on other 
days ?—I never spoke to him on the election day, Iam 
certain. 

16,313. He says you asked him whether he had 
voted ?—I did not ask him that. ‘ 

16,314. You did not ?—I am certain [ did not ask 
him. 

16,315. Did you say to him “If you vote for Tillett 
I will give you half a sovereign ?”—No, not a penny. 

16,316. You are quite sure about that ?—Quite 
positive. ; 

16,317. You do not know whether he is a black 
sheep or not?—I should look upon him as a Con- 
servative, and the last man [ should speak to. 

16,318. Why should you look upon him as a Con- 
servative if you did not know him ?—From what I 
have heard of him. 

16,319. You have heard something of him ?—I have 
seen him in company with noted Conservatives. 

16,320. You do know the man by sight ?—I said I 
just know him by sight. 

16,321. You know the man we are talking about? 
—Yes, I do know the man. : 

16,322. Do you know a man named Robert Green, 
who lives in Dial Yard, St. Martin’s, and is a boiler 
smith ?—I have heard of the name of Green. He isa 
man that Mr. Hook employed. I think that is the 
Green. 

16,323. Employed as a boiler maker do you mean? 
—No; he was employed by Mr. Hook on the election 
day in some way, and he was afterwards paid by me; 
that is all I know. 

16,324. Who is Mr. Hook ? I suppose he is a friend 
of yours; one of your party ?—One of our party. 

16,325. And a very active man of your party ?— 
Not very. ! 

16,326. You think that Mr. Hook employed him ? 
—I know he did. I know he employed one Green. I 
imagine that is the one ; I know of no other. 

16,327. Did Green bring you a note from Hook ? 
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—Yes, he did. I saw Mr. Hook on the election day, 
and he told me he had employed a man. 

16,328. That was on the election day that he brought 
you this ?—No ; on the election day I saw Mr. Hook, 
and he told me he had employed a man to protect him 
as he had been insulted at the “Grapes,” and I said, 
“ How is he to be paid?” and he said, “I have pro- 
** mised the man a day’s work if he stopped with me 
“ to protect me.” TI said, “Send a note with him and 
“ T will pay him,” and the note came. 

16,329. What day was that ?—On the election day. 
He said he passed the “Grapes,” perhaps a little too 
close, and one man raised a stick to his head ; the blow 
was saved by somebody, and he afterwards thought 
proper to have the protection of some man. 

16,380. You gave Green 5s. ?—I gave him 5s. 

16,331. He earned it very nicely ?—I cannot tell 

ou how he earned it. ; 

16,332. Is Green a big man ?—I never saw him. 

16,333. How did you pay him ?—I paid him through 
Hook. 

16,334. Do you really think it is fair that Mr. Tillett 
should have to pay a man for walking about with Mr. 
Hook, because Mr. Hook is groaned at opposite the 
“ Grapes ?”—No, I do not think it is exactly fair. 

16,335. I daresay you can give us a list of the public- 
houses that were employed as committee rooms in the 
eighth ward ; first of all, you know all your opponent’s 
public-houses, because you had to watch them very 
carefully P—I do not know them so well as the men 
who watched them. Ido not think I can give you 
them. 

16,336. You can give us a good long list. What 
was their headquarters?—The “ Adelaide” is our 
headquarters. — 

16,337. I daresay you know your opponent’s as 
well as your own ?—Nicholls’ committee rooms and 
the “ Grapes ” were the houses I had more occasion to 
know. 

16,338. Nicholls’ was not a public-house ?—No. 

16,339. That is where Kett was ?—No, Kett was 
in the seventh ward. 

16,340. Nicholls’ was not a public-house ?—No. 

16,341. That was a Conservative committee room ? 
—It is next door to a public-house ; next door to the 
“Red Lamp.” Some people mixed the two up 
together. 

16,342. In at one and out at the other ?>—Yes. The 
“ Red Lamp,” I fancy, is a little too notorious, and 
they had the next door. 

16,343. What is the next one ?>—The “ Grapes,” in 
St. Miles’; they are the two houses where most of the 
business was transacted. — 

16,344. Then what is the other one; they must 
have had more than that in the whole ward, I am 
sure ?—I scarcely know; I saw several public-houses. 

16,345. You were sending these watchers off to 
watch them ?—I sent them to watch other places than 
committee rooms. There was more likely to be mis- 
chief done at other places than committee rooms. 

16,346. Let us have some of these places p—There 
is the “Arabian Horse” kept by Mr. Groves in 
St. Martin’s ; that was a house where treating would 
be likely to be carried on. 

16,347. What other place ?--A man of the name of 
Clarke in St. Martin’s. 

16,348. A public-house ?—Yes, I think it is the 
“Key and Castle.” 

16,349. What other place ?—I think Warne’s in 
St. George’s Middle Street would be another, the 
“ Crown and Anchor,” I think that is. 

16,350. But not a committee room ?—I do not know 
whether it was a committee room or not. I rather 
fancy it was. Clarke’s was a committee room as well 
I feel certain—the “ Key and Castle” and the “ Crown 
“and Anchor” I have told you of—Warne’s was 
another Committee room. I cannot call any more to 
mind that I am certain were committee rooms. A 
good many public-houses had their fronts pasted all 
all over, and would lead you to suppose that they were 
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committee rooms, but whether they were or not I 
cannot say. 

16,351. How many on your own side ?—I know of 

Syers. ; 
16,352. What is the name of the house ?—I think 
Mackley’s the 
“Wool Pack,” Snowdon at the ‘‘ Britannia,” and the 
“* Adelaide.” 

16,353. Who has the “ Adelaide” ?—Mrs. Medge 
keeps the “* Adelaide.” 

16,354, There are some more than that. There is 
“ Golden ” something, is there not ; not the “ Golden 
“Dog” ?—A man of the name of Sillis had a com- 
mittee room in St. Miles, but I forget the sign of the 
house. 

16,355. That is only five ?-—I cannot call any more 
to mind just now. 

16,356. I daresay we shall presently. Did you 
send for Mr. Stevens to come down to you?—No, I 
rather think Mr. Stevens came to me through some- 
thing Mr. Hunter might have said {to him. 

16,357. I do not understand why you should have 
this sort of unrecognised position in the 8th ward, 
and how it was that you were not a regular manager ? 
—I am‘too much occupied with my own business to 
take a position of the kind. I was never asked to 
take a position of the kind, but I took an active part, 
and I know Mr. Hunter very well and he would 
perhaps speak to me. 

16,358. ‘Then you were secretary of the eighth ward 
Liberal Association ?—I was secretary. 

16,359. What does the eighth ward Liberal Associa- 
tion do ?—It assists in the registration. 

16,360. How do they assist in the registration P— 
When the time is coming round we are sometimes 
supplied with the overseers’ lists, and we go through 
them and when we see a man that should be objected 
to we make a remark against his name. 

16,361. Have you any people in your eighth ward 
Liberal Association who know where the people live, 
and know when they move, and so on ?—We meet at 
different parts of the ward in order to get at the dif- 
ferent people. We should go to one side of the ward 
one evening and hold a meeting at a friend’s house. 

16,362. ‘The friend’s house being a public-house ?— 
They are most convenient. Not always at a public- 
house, but you cannot always ask people to have 
meetings at private houses. 

16,363. Then you go from one public-house to 
another and you talk matters over there ?—And we 
have a small committee meeting. 

16,364. And there is a man from each of the little 
districts or streets, or whatever they are in the ward? 
—We get as many to meet as we can in that particular 
district. We hold that first, and then another evening 
we should go to another part, and we got all the in- 
formation we could and furnish it to the registration 
agents. 

16,365. Then you have a messenger or two ?—We 
have only one messenger in connexion with the eighth 
ward. 

16,366. That is Camplin >—Camplin. 

16,367. I suppose Camplin knows where most of 
the people live pretty well ?—Yes, he would know a 
great many of them. 

16,368. I suppose there are two or three other 
people in the same way; so that when you want a 
man you can always send for him ?—There are other 
men in the ward besides Camplin. 

16,369. When you have such capital organization 
as that, you do not want so many messengers as they 
had in other wards ?—We have an organization of 
the same kind in every ward. 

16,370. But in other wards they do not seem to 
manage it so well because they require such an 
enormous number of messengers to know where the 
people live; but you seem to know pretty well by 
your meetings ?—They change very frequently, perhaps 
the registrar is out, while they are making it, a long 
way. 

16,37 1. It is some assistance in finding out who are 
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the people, and where they are, and whether they 
have left ?—It is an assistance for the time being. 

16,372. But no assistance when the election comes ? 
—It does not last long. That depends on how long 
the olection, is afterwards. It would be a great assis- 
tance if the election took place on the eve of the 
registration, but it is very little use afterwards. 

16,378. You have a list of your ward association, of 
course. How many do you number ?—About 200. 

16,374. Of these 200 persons how many were em- 
ployed as messengers ?—’'That I am not able to say. 

16,375. Do you know how many were not ?—No, 
I cannot say. 

16,376. There were altogether employed in the 
eighth ward the best part of 200 persons ?—Not by 
the Liberals I should think. 

16,377. Over 150 a good deal ?—I should think 150 
is nearer the mark, 

16,378. Of this 150 how many do you think belonged 
to the Liberal Association ?—I have not the most 
remote idea. I could perhaps pick out a few of their 
faces from seeing them employed, but I never interfere 
with Mr. Hunter’s business in any way. 

16,379. Do you know anything about the band 
protection fund. Are you secretary of that or trea- 
surer ?—Not at all. 

16,880. Who is?—-I do not know. JI never heard 
until this inquiry that there was a band protection 
fund. 

16,381. What part did you take in the 1874 elec- 
tion ?—I was active; I did all I could on the election 
day, but I never paid a man or employed a man in 
any way at that election. 

16,382. You did not put anybody on ?—Not a soul. 
_ 16,888. How many were put on in the ward alto- 

gether ?—I fancy I heard Mr. Hunter say about the 
same number. I[ have no means of judging. 

16,384. You heard nothing more than what Mr. 
Hunter said here ?—No more. 

16,385., You know that the Tories put on a great 
many ?—I know that the same thing existed in 1874 
as did in 1875. 

16,386. (Mr. Howard.) On both sides ?—I should 
say not to so large an extent by any means as on the 
Conservative side. ido not say that from any feeling 
against the Conservatives. I say it truthfully. I 
know I watched them very narrowly and tried to get 
reliable evidence, and I believe their employment was 
double what ours was. : 

16,387. When did you try to get reliable evidence ? 
—Both in 1874 and 1875. 

16,388. For what purpose ?—In order to let our 
friends know their position. One is always anxious 
to know what one’s opponents are doing at an 
election. 

16,389. (Mr. Goldney.) You have no doubt what 
the meaning of a large employment of messengers by 
the Conservatives was ?—I have no doubt it was 
colorable. 

16,390. You had not doubt it was to get votes ?— 
Not at all. 

16,391. Have you ever contested a word at Muni- 
cipal elections >—Never. 

16,392. Or taken any part in it ?—I never have and 
I never intend. 

16,393. Do you know how the thing is managed at 
all. Was so much money spent in the 1874 election 
in your ward ?—I should think there was no occasion 
to spend much money in 1874. 

16,394. Was much money spent ?—I have no 
knowledge of it. 

16,395. By either side ?>—I should think in 1874 
the Liberals would not have to spend any because they 
had a man they cared nothing about, Mr. Thirkettle. 
He is avery easy purchase indeed in the eighth ward. 
In fact it was said he was only made a tool of by his 
own party in the eighth ward. 

16,396. You say a very easy piirchase ?>—Kasily 
beaten. 

16,397. You did not mean that you bought him out ? 
—No, I know that it was common talk that he was 


made a tool of by his party in sending him down to 
the eighth ward. He had no chance. 

16,398. You think there was no money spent in 
the eighth ward ?—I should think not. Inever heard 
of a penny. I know the Liberals were never anxious 
about that election. They looked upon it as safe from 
the beginning. In fact they looked upon it for a lo 
time that they would not be opposed, but they ulti- 
mately made use of Mr. Thirkettle to make an oppo- 
sition to us. 

16,399. I want you to tell me who else put on 
messengers, acting independently in the same way as 
you did. You have told us of Mackley, Sandown and 
yourself ?—Sandown put on messengers. Mackley 
put on messengers, Syers put on messengers, Sillis put 
on messengers, and Stell and Annis put on messengers 
on my instructions. 

16,400. Who else gave instructions to put on mes- 
sengers besides you and Hunter ?—I have never heard 
of anybody, Mr. Hunter had the entire management 
so far as the eighth ward was concerned, all the way 
through, but on the evening before the election I had 
an order from Mr. Stevens, and I was only too glad I 
assure you to avail myself of it. 

16,401. You were pestered and bothered out of 
your existence ?—Yes, I fancied the Conservatives 
were doing the thing so thick that we should go 
behind very probably. 

16,402. Very likely you would have ?—No, I think 
not ; I regret that we put on any. 

16,403. Do you know anything about the seventh 
ward ?—No. 

_ 16,404. You are not very far out of it ?—They are 
very closely connected. The eighth and seventh wards 
used to be the Great Northern Ward at one time. 

16,405. You cannot give us any assistance about 
that ?—Not the least. 

16,406. You know that there was a very large 
number of messengers employed there?—I heard that 
they were putting them on at the “ Whalebone” 
wholesale ; nobody turned away. 

16,407. Did you hear that on the Monday or Tues- 
day, or did you only hear it later in the week ?—I 
think I heard the report almost about the same time 
as I heard it in the eighth ward. 

16,408. When was that ?—On Monday morning. 

16,409. That they were putting them on wholesale ? 
—They were taking them freely. I do not think so 
freely as they did later in the week. 

16,410. You know that nearly all the managers in 
those parts have sworn that they did not put on more 
than 10 until the Tuesday or Wednesday ?—Yes, I 
should think they are under-doing it a little. 

16,411. From your experience of Norwich elections, 
you can believe what they say, that they were pes- 
tered by people wanting to be put on?—Yes, I can. 
The men began to look upon it that they had a right 
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, to be employed, and I am very glad of this inquiry to 


stop it. 

16,412. How many men do you think there are in 
Norwich who look upon it that they have a right to 
be employed ?—It is not possible for me to make any 
calculation. J think those who have made an estimate 
before you are only exaggerating the thing. 

16,413. Four thousand ?—I!do not believe the num- 
bers that have been given. 

16,414, You do not think 4,000 or 5,000 ?——No, I 
do not. 

16,414a. How many men should you fancy were 
employed altogether on both sides in the 1875 elec- 
tion ?—I cannot give an idea. I paid no great atten- 
tion to any ward but the eighth. 

16,415. Had you not great processions through the 
north wards?—The processions passed through ail 
the wards. 

gyn In 1875 ?—In 1875 as well as they did in 
1874. i 

16,417. Did the voters in the north wards, the seventh 
and eighth wards, turn out in their hundreds and thou- 
sands to support the candidates ?—The processions 
were very large. They gathered as they went along 
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through the different streets; people joined them, 
getting enthusiastic and taking hold of one another’s 
arms and prancing along. I did myself in more than 
one procession. 

16,418. I will not suppose that you were paid a 
shilling >—No. 

16,419. Did anybody get paid for the part they took 
in the procession ?—No, I do not believe that part of 
the story is truthful by any means. [I believe thou- 
sands of people joined in those processions who did 
not ask for a penny. . 

16,420. The flag bearers got paid ?—I daresay 
there are a certain number of men who do laborious 
work. Itis no easy matter to carry a flag through 
the city ;, they would not undertake that without being 

aid. 
: 16,421. Nor carry a torch ?— I should think a num- 
ber of men carried torches without being paid. 

16,422. What would they say ?—I have heard them 
say “I took a torch ; I took a torch.” 

16,423. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) And what happened ?— 
I say that numbers of men will take a torch, but never 
ask for payment. 

16,424. (Mr. Goldney.) Were the processions in 
1874 as fine as the ones in 1875 or finer >—I should 
say something about the same. 

16,425. Which candidate had the best procession in 
1875 ?—Each party are apt to think their own pro- 
cession the finest. 

16,426. Which do you think was the finest >—I 
think in 1874 there was a lavish expenditure on the 
part of the Conservatives in processions. 

16,427. You think they got the best of it in the 
expenditure ?—Perhaps they did; their colours were 
the smartest rather. 

16,428. You rather thought they did look the best 
of the two ?—I was not very anxious upon the point. 
I do not much believe in the processions myself ; I 
think it would be better left alone. 

16,429. They both of them did it as wel! as they 
could in 1874 ?—T think so. 

16,430. In 1875 the same P—In 1875 the same. 

16,432. You seem to think that the processions are 
nonsense ?—Yes, tomfoolery ; that is my opinion. It 
works the excitement up upon the eve of the election, 
and does some good amongst a certain class. 

16,432. Many people take some interest in the 
election who perhaps otherwise would not take any 
interest at all ?>—That is it. 

16,488. Beyond the man Taylor, who required a 
little protection, did you hear of any riot or intimida- 
tion ?—I heard of some little disturbance at the 
“Grapes.” My opinion is that that has been greatly 
exaggerated. I went personally into the “ Grapes,” 
I should think, not 20 minutes after the riot is said to 
have occurred. I heard of it the other end of the 
ward, and I walked that way and had a glass of ale 
with a friend, and come out again. 

16,4384. There is no doubt a body of men went to 
the “ Grapes ” ?—I believe the riot was caused in this 
way, if there was any disturbance at all. For instance, 
a Mr. Shorten, an active partisan on the Conservative 
side, Mr. Newman, Mr. Gay, Mr. Nobb, and Mr. 
Nichols were about the ward with cabs, and it was 
known to our party that they were picking up men 
who would not go from their work, perhaps. They 
were taking them to the “ Grapes,” and having them 
put down for a day’s work, and then took them to the 
poll. 

16,435. There was a body of men went to the 
“ Grapes”? —Not by any means which has been 
spoken of. 

16,436. Not the 80 by young Mr. Womersley ?>— 
No, they could not get into the house. 

16,487. I do not say get into the house, but went 
there ?—I do not believe it. I do not believe the 
story; I don’t believe there was an organised mob. 
Perhaps there were some enthusiastic friends; perhaps 
Mr. George Gedge. Wherever he may be in the 
eighth ward bribery is supposed to move with him. 
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16,438, (Mr. Howard.) Do you say that ?—Yes, he Mr. J. Culyer. 


has 


16,439. Do you say that; you shall answer my 3 Sept. 1875. 


question as I put it to you ?—That wherever he moves? 

16,440. Yes, wherever he moves bribery is ex- 
pected >—He is known not to be a scrupulous man. 

16,441. Do you say that of Mr. Gedge ?—I have 
the same impression about him. 

16,442. Do you say it of Mr. Gedge ?—I cannot 
say it from personal knowledge. He never gave me a 
bribe. He never gave me definite proof. I know 
there has been a great deal of treating at the municipal 
election in 1872, when he and Mr. Godfrey Barnard 
were there. Men were made drunk, and couldn’t go 
there. I know of several instances where people were 
thrown down and almost trampled upon. 

16,443. You say that ?—I know that from personal 
observation. 

16,444. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you hear anything 
about the ‘ Robin Hood ”?—The “Robin Hood” is 
not in my ward. 

16,445. You have heard of it?—I do not know 
where it is ; I think I have heard. 

16,446. The Dereham Road school] board ?—I heard 
that there was an insufficiency of polling places in the 
third ward, which caused some inconvenience; there 
was a little rush at the latter end of the day, each 
party wanting to get in for fear they could not record 
their votes. 

16,447. You did hear there was something at the 
“ Grapes ” ?—Yes, there was a little disturbance. 

16,448. Did you hear the name of any people on 
your side as being associated with it >—No, I don’t 
think I heard of anybody getting in the affray ; nobody 
got hurt. 

16,449. No, but as being amongst the people who 
went there. What naines did you hear in connexion 
with the “ Grapes.” You. have given us the names of 
Gay and Nobbs, and two or three other people on the 
Tory side ?—I cannot single out any names that were 
concerned now. 

16,450. You have heard young Womersley’s name 
mentioned ?—I never heard it till now. 

16,451. Not; until now?—No; I do not believe 
in that statement. I do not believe that Mr. Womers- 
ley or his son are men who would lend themselves to 
that sort of thing. I should believe he would think it 
degrading to lead a party of roughs. 

16,452. (Mr. Howard.) Do you believe that is 
all untrue ?—Jn the main part. 

16,453. What main partr—I think there was a 
little disturbance, but it was caused more by the 
people in the ward than by an organised band of 
roughs going to the “ Grapes.” 

16,454. You think your fellow townsmen have come 
here to lie upon that particular subject ?—I think 
they are interested in saying that for the sake of 
justifying their employment of messengers. 

16,455. They have stated more than the truth to 
justify that ?—That is what I mean. 

16,456. You mean that, or nothing?—Not from 
personal observation; that is my meaning. I don’t 
know that I saw it all, or the worst of it. 

16,457. (Mr. Goldney.) Did corporal Cropp come 
and take care of you in the eighth ward ?—No. 

16,458. Or Cock Blyth. Did he come down?— 
INO. 

16,459. You were left utterly unprotected, so far as 
yourselves were concerned, against any violence from 
the Tories >—Yes. 

16,460. You were not afraid of it ?—Not at all. 

16,461. What part of the city do you think the 
Tories were most likely to attack ?—I do not think 
either they or the Liberals would attack anyone. 

16,462. Do you think there is any necessity to 
employ Corporal Cropp and men of that class >—More 
for the meetings. At the large mectings at St. 
Andrew’s Hall there are men perhaps not engaged by 
either party that will upset the meeting, and a few of 
this rough element are employed to form a row in 
front of the door, and then if they spot one of those 
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. gentlemen out they seize him by the collar and say, 
« You don’t go there.” 

16,463. Is that the way you arrange a public meet- 
ing in Norwich ?—I believe it is, when party spuit 
gets high. 

16,464. (Mr. Howard.) You know it?—I a it. 

16,465. You know it by experience ?—I have seen 
the men standing in rows, and you would be able to 
see they had been employed. 

16,466. (Mr. Goldney.) Both LAA always 
carry the resolutions at these meetings ’—Perhaps 
after one or two gentlemen have been ousted out of 
the hall, or some fine thing or the other. 

16,467. You take Corporal Cropp? it is done with 
the assistance of Corporal Cropp ?—Yes, with a little 
assistance. 

16,468. (Mr. Howard.) Were they ticket meetings ? 
—Nor at this election. I have attended ticket 
meetings. I attended one when the Conservatives 
printed a few counterfeit cards of admission; they 
were detected and there was a row. 

16,469. (Mr. Goldney.) Was Corporal Cropp on 
the spot at that time?—I do not think Corporal 
Cropp was in existence then. 

16,470. Who was his predecessor ?—I think Mr. 
Bly th. 

16 A71. Is that Mr. Cock Blyth?—Cock Blyth ; 
that is the gentleman. 

16,472. He has not resigned, as he still holds his 
commission ?>—He., has been very quiet; from what 
cause I do not know. 

16,473. On half-pay ?—Whether he has been super- 
seded by Mr. Bob Bunn I do not know. 

16,474. He is only Private Bunn now ?—Yes ; he 
never was a Coporal Bunn. 

16,475. Not yet; he has only just come into it ?— 
The other I suppose deserves the title ; Cropp has 
been in the army, I fancy. I think that is how he 
gets a title, not from any political achievement. 

16,476. Who else is there of that class; have you 
any down in the eighth ward ?—No, I do not know 
of any so prominent as those gentlemen. 

16,477. I suppose they go about with a lot of 
fellows behind them, and they do a lot of shouting 
and talking, and that is all?—They get a band of 
men under them, and I suppose they receive their 
instructions from head-quarters to have their men 
at acertain place for a certain purpose, and they 
do so. 

16,478. I suppose all you respectable people are 
very much annoyed at it ?—I think it is necessary, 
just on the eve of an election feeling runs high, 

16,479. And there is no confidence in the police ? 
—The police are not strong enough. 

16,480. (Mr. Howard.) They are fine-looking 
men ?—Yes, but I do not think there are enough, 
they cannot take them all out of the streets. 

16,481. Would you like to increase the staff of 
police and add to the rates ?—They are not strong 
enough. 

16,482. (Mr. Goidney.) You think there should 
be these men on both sides?—I think they are 
useful. 

16,483. They most of them have votes >—That I 
do not know, and I do not believe anybody else does 
without they look into the matter. They are not 
marked on the forehead. 

16,484. You have very little doubt about it ?—I 
have a great doubt. I believe a great number of them 
have no votes. I should say that by the appearance 
of the men. Iam speaking from supposition. 

16,485. You think altogether they are necessary at 
an election ?>—I think they are to a certain extent. 

16,486. To what number on each side ?—-I have 
never formed any estimate. 

16,487. A couple of hundred each side or 300 ?— 
Perhaps a couple of hundred. 

16,488. Each side ?—Yes. 

16,489. Do not you think having a couple of hun- 
dred rough fellows on each side employed as protec- 
tors—and the idea is- that they all fight-—would tend 
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to intimidation and violence on the day of the elec- 
tion ?—I do not think they parade the street on the 
day of election. JI believe they are employed for a 
certain purpose to attend at certain meetings, and 
there is an end of them. They are men who do not 
do too much work for their money I assure you. 

16,490. I do not. suppose they do ?— You are 
right. 

16,491. What do they ‘get paid ?—I have never 
heard. 

16,492, 3s. 6d. a day and 5s. the polling day ?—I 
have not the least idea. I imagine they would be 
paid much the same as messengers; I do not know 
how much they were paid, or anything about it. 

16,493. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is the gross voting 
power in your division ?-—About 1,500 I think. 

16,494. (Mr. Howard.) 1,514 gross. Were you 
employed in the same sort of way in 1874 as ward 
manager, or as deputy ward manager ?—I have never 
been employed in any way, no further than being a 
volunteer. 

16,495. Were you, or were you not, in 1874 a ward, 
manager or a deputy ?—Neither. 

16,496. What were you ?—Merely an active par- 
tisan, 

16,497. You took a great deal of interest, and had 
some duties given to you, had you not ?—T believe 
there are numbers that take the same interest as I do 
now. 

16,498. You must answer the question, therefore do 
not do it in a roundabout way '—I wish to answer 
correctly if I can understand the question. 

16,499. You know quite well what I mean, I will 
not allow you to say you do not, because I am per- 
suaded you do. I ask you whether you filled any 
particular post in 1874 ?—1I did. 

16,500. Why did not you answer before ?—I thought 
I did answer it. 

16,501. You knew a great deal about the election of 
1874, did you not ?—Not so much as I do of 1875. 

16, 502. You knew of the lavish expenditure and 
the corrupt employment. of messengers, in 1874 ?— 
Yes. 

16,503. On both sides ?—Yes, I should think so. 

16,504. You knew that it was regarded, after the 
election was over, aS a very serious matter, and asa 
very improper and illegal practice 2_No, I don’t 
believe anybody thought anything about it. 

16,505. Do you mean to say you did not yourself 
think that it was an illegai practice ?—No, I cannot 
say that I did. 

16,506. I don’t care what you cannot say. What 
do you say now, did you believe it to be a legal 
practice ?—I thought it was straining the law ; I did 
not think it was illegal. 

16,507. You did not think it was illegal ?—No; I 


,should not have thought Mr. Huddleston would have 


submitted to it. 

16,508. Did you think it was morally right ?—No. 

16,509. You thought it was morally wrong, then ?— 
Morally wrong. 

16,510. Did you say so at the election of 1875, that 
your conviction was that putting on messengers was 
morally wrong, if not legally wrong ?—No. 

16,511. You did not expostulate with Mr. Stevens 
or Mr. Hunter about that ?—No. 

16,512. With your eyes open you committed a 
moral | ;wrong in 1875?—I don’t think my eyes were 
quite open. 

16,518. You do not mean to say that seriously ?— 
I say seriously that I thought the same of it in 1875 
as I did in 1874. 

16,514. You thought it was morally wrong ?—I 
thought it was morally wrong. 

16,515. With your eyes open you committed a 
moral wrong ?>—Yes, 

16,516. In order to promote the candidature of a 
gentleman who wished to be returned. by purity of 
election ?—I must confess it. 

16,517-8. What extenuation do you think there is 
for you under those circumstances? A gentleman of 
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ability whom your party appointed to a responsible 
‘position, having formed that conviction in your mind 


at the election of 1874, you went with your eyes open 
and committed the same fault in 1875. I ask you as 
aman of business, what extenuation is there for you ?— 
I cannot think there is any forme. I think you are 
attaching a little more importance to me than my 
party do. 

16,519. Would you do the same thing again at an 
election ?>—-No. 

16,520. Why ?—Because I will not be concerned. 

16,521. Why ?—Because Mr. Justice Lush opened 
my eyes. 

16,522. Did it not occur to you before that, that you 
had committed a moral wrong ?—No, it did not. 

16,523. Why would you not do the same thing at 
another election if it happened ?—Because I shall 
know perfectly that I should run the risk of losing 
the gentleman’s seat. 

16,524. Did you not know that before ?—No. 

16,525. Did you not run the risk for this reason, 
that your opponent was doing the same thing on a large 
seale, and that as both were tarred with the same 
brush, you thought no litigation would arise out of it ? 
—No, I did not. 

16,526. You had some idea of that ?—I was doubt- 
ful whether the system could upset the seat. 

16,527. Had you any doubt that it was a form of 
bribery ?—I had no doubt in my mind that it was the 
means of obtaining some votes. 

16,528. By improper practices >—I think it is a 
clumsy form. 

16,529. Put your own interpretation upon it, and 
give it tome. What do you call it?—I should call 
it more the means of raising a good feeling, and by 
that means helping your candidate. 

16,530, Are you serious about that ? raising a good 
feeling and helping your candidate ?—Yes. 

16,531. You want me to believe that ?—That is my 
feeling. 

16,532. Is that the object with which you employed 
voters at the last election, to raise a good feeling and 
help the candidate ?—Yes, it is; I never believed a 
man could be unseated for it. 

16,533. I put you now to your oath strictly upon 
this matter. Is it not true that in employing all these 
messengers, at all events a large portion, in 1875, you 
did it corruptly, for the purpose of promoting Mr. 
Tillett’s candidature? Now, be careful how you 
answer.—I did not feel at that time as I have felt 
since. ; 

16,534, Give me an answer, yes or no, then add 
anything you like. Is if not true that you did it 
corruptly, for the purpose of promoting Mr. Tillett’s 
candidature ?—I cannot say that I was free from a 
corrupt feeling in the matter. 

16,535. Mr. Culyer, is it not better that you and I 
should understand each other thoroughly before we 
part ?—I wish to answer you correctly. 

16,536. Is it not the fact that you did employ a 
large number of these persons at the election in 1875, 


’ corruptly, with the view to influence the candidature 


of Mr. Tillett >— Yes, it was to influence his candi- 
dature. i: 
16,537. That was the motive ?—It was to help him. 
16,538. To help him by corrupt means?—Yes; I 
cannot say —— 
16,539. Was that your motive ? if so there is an end 
of it ?—Yes, it was my motive. 
16,540. That is a frank answer. 


Now, about these 


~ public-houses. I find, according to the examination 


of Mr. Commissioner Goldney, there are five. The 
“ Angel,” the “Woolpack,” the “Britannia,” the 
«“ Adelaide,” and Mr. Sillis’s house, whatever that 


may be called. Were all these committee-rooms neces- 


sary ?—I don’t think I ever went intu one. Ido not 
think they were all necessary. 

16,541. You do not p—No. 

16,542. How many of them were sham committee- 
rooms?—I really do not know which did the most 
work myself. 
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16,548. Some were sham, you will admit, I pre- Mr. J. Culyer. 


sume f—I should think the work might be done with 
less, I admit that. 

16,544. I am pressing you rather hard, but I must. 
You held a responsible position there at the time. I 
ask you, were not some of those committee-rooms 
sham ?—TI thought I had answered that. } 

16,545. In your belief ?—Yes, I believe they were. 

16,546. I should like to know, for reasons which I 
will not trouble you with, which you thought sham. 
Let me give them to you, the “Angel,” was that 
sham ?—I never went into a single committee-room, 
I cannot tell you which. I say the ward might be 
worked more economically, and with less committee- 
rooms. 

16,547. Supposing that matter had been put in your 
hands, and Mr, Stevens had said, “I must get rid of 
“ some of the committee rooms, which shall we dis- 
pense with,” would it have been the “ Angel,” the 
“ Woolpack,” the “ Adelaide,” the “ Britannia,” or 
Mr. Siilis’s house >—I should think perhaps the 
“ Angel ” might have been got rid of, being not very 
far from the “ Woolpack.” 4 

16,548. And the “ Britannia” P—I should think 
perhaps the “ Britannia” might have been done 
without. 

16,549. Give me another, Mr. Culyer, and then we 
will let you off, so far as that is concerned ?—Another 
committee room? 

16,550. Yes; you have got five down in that list. 
We agree that you did not want them all. You have 
told me of two that you could dispense with ; cannot 
you add another to the list ?—No, I think not; I 
think the others were a necessity. Then the work 
would be equally divided amongst them. I am 
merely selecting them out as being close to the others. 

16,551. Did you hear of sham committee rooms in 
1874 ?—I never heard the term until this inquiry. 

16,552. You heard it pass from my lips first ? You 
know what J mean ?—Yes. 

16,553. Were there any such committee rooms in 
1874 ?—No ;.I did not hear how many there were in 
1874. 

' 16,554. From whom did you get instruction, as 
you were not the chief, to put on these messengers ? 
—First of all from Mr. Stevens. 

16,555. I thought so. Now tell me what he said 
to you ?—After examining the men in my house as to 
the extent to which the Conservatives were practising 
this card business. 

16,556. That is to say putting on messengers ?— 
Putting on messengers ; he said, “Well, this ‘is a 
‘“* very serious thing,” and I believe words to this 
effect: “ We cannot tell to what extent this thing 
“ may be carried on to-morrow, and I should like 
some definite proof of this. You have told me that 
you have seen numbers of these cards, and I should - 
like some definite proof as to their existence, and 
you may take upon yourself the responsibility of 
purchasing some of them.” TI said, “ Well, the men — 
in parting with them part from their chance of get- 
ting payment, and you will not be able to buy them 
without offering them some little inducement to 
part with them.” He said, “ Well, you may give ° 
them 2s. over what their pay will come to.” I 
believe Hoy was present when that was said. 

16,557. Accordingly, you bought how many ?—I 
bought seven of the cards, I might have had numbers 
more,but I thought there was sufficient for the purpose. 

16,558. You put on 20 or 30 watchers?—I was 
going to explain. Then Mr. Stevens said, “I think, 
“ Culyer, you had better put on 20 or 30 men to 
“ watch their proceedings to-morrow,” and Mr. 
Stevens at once left. 

16,559. That was on the day before the election ?— 
That was the evening before the election. “ You had 
“* better put on 20 or 30.” Mr. Stevens left, and I 
immediately went out to execute his order. I thought 
I would have the men distributed in the different parts 
of the ward, so that I went round to the houses I 
have mentioned. Mackley’s, Sillis’s, Sayer’s and 
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others. I gave each instructions as to what I thought 
he might put on according to the part of the ward he 
resided in, and where there was most necessity for the 
men, I am sorry, of course, to admit that I over- 
stepped the mark in relation to the order which Mr. 
Stevens gave me. 

16,560. Did not you, in your conscience, believe 
that this was meant to be an authority to you to put 
on messengers to compete with the messenger trick ? 
—No, I did not. 

16,561. Are you sure of that ?—Yes, it never struck 
me. 
16,562. It is a little odd that you seem to have 
acted as if you thought so, because you put on more 
than Mr. Stevens instructed you to. I ask you to be 
careful; did you not understand that to mean, “ The 
“ Conservatives are putting on men, and are likely to 
“beat us and put us in difficulties; we must do the 
“‘ same thing, therefore you have authority to do it.” 
Is not that the English of it ?—It is not, I am sure. 

16,568. You violated Mr. Stevens’ instructions when 
you put on more ?—Yes. 

16,564. At all events, you did it with a corrupt 
motive ?—I cannot but say that I did; I did it to in- 
fluence their votes. 

16,565. Did you think it proper to tell Mr. Stevens 
that you had exceeded his orders >—No, I did not. 

16,566. Did you tell Mr. Hunter >—No. 

16,567. You kept it in your own bosom ?—Yes, 

16,568. Do you mean you have not communicated 
it to the agents or anybody else that you employed so 
many messengers ?—Not a word, 

16,569. Was nothing known of your employing 
messengers, until the accounts went in ?—Mr. Stevens 
knew of the order he had given me. I never charged 
Mr. Stevens, nor ever asked him for payment for the 
men J employed above the number I considered I 
could justify from his order. 

16,570, What did you consider you could justify 
from his order ; what number ?—About 25 men. 

16,571. How many men did you put on altogether ? 
—TI think I overstepped the mark by about 40 men. 

16,572. Have those 40 been paid ?—Yes, I paid 
them. 

16,573. Out of your own pocket ?—Out of my own 
pocket. 

16,574. You have not been repaid ?—No. I felt I 
had been indiscreet. I never charged the party with it. 

16,575. Have you ever charged Mr. Stevens, as the 
agent ?— Never. 

16,576. You have paid the 
paid the men myself. 

16,577. And you have never made a claim ?—I 
have never made a claim. 

16,578. Have you ever told Mr. Stevens this ?— 
Never breathed it to him. 

16,579. Is this the first time you have said so ?— 
No. s 
16,580. When did you say so first ?—I felt——— 

16,581. You are not answering the question ?—The 
first time I ever mentioned it to any of our friends 
was, I think, last Friday week, 

16,582. Where ?—At Mr. William Tillett’s. 

16,583. The solicitor, do you mean ?—I went first 
to Mr. Stevens’ office several times. I could not 
catch him, and as it was ill-convenient to run about, 
and determining to keep it no longer, I went to Mr. 
William Tillett, and told him the extent of it. -I was 
determined to speak the truth. I was determined it 
should not come upon him unawares, and I was de- 
termined to break the ice to him. Mr. Stevens was 
absent when I called at his office, or I should have 
told him first. 

16,584. You have been asked questions about Rix, 
Grady, Hunt, and one or two others ?>—Yes. 

16,585. You know, in effect, do you not, what is 
implied against you on that part’ of the case? It is 
that you corruptly paid those men with the view to 
get their votes. That is what you understand by 
Mr. Commissioner Goldney’s questions ?—Yes, I 
imagine so. 


men yourself ?—I have 
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16,586. Those persons say positively, and will say, 
it is supposed, if they come to speak the truth, that 
you did. I want to give you an opportunity, after 
reflection, of answering that. Is that absolutely false 
or not ?—Absolutely false. 

16,587. In each case ?—In each case. 

16,588. Not a syllable of truth in it?—Not a 
syllable of truth in it. I think the inducement to 
those men to tell such tales is that mouey is so easily 
obtained. 

16,589. I give you an opportunity of publicly 
saying it is a falsehood ?—It is. 

16,590. There is not a particle of truth in it ?—No. 

16,591. And if any two people can be found to say 
so, they are guilty of perjury ?—They are. 

16,592. And guilty of more than that, ofa conspiracy 
to deceive us ?—Yes, whatever they say is untrue on 
that point. ; 

16,593. Have you made up your mind not to have 
anything more to do with elections in Norwich ?>—I 
have fully. 

16,594. You are tired of it >—I am tired of it. 

16,595. What are you tired of ; you are an active 
political partisan ?—I have never took so much interest 
in ay man as I have in Mr. Tillett. I feel that the 
Conservatives are determined that he shall not have a 
seat, and they will rather disfranchise the city than he 
shallsit. I think it is hopeless to struggle against 
such a feeling as that. 

16,596, Do you think it is hopeless to try and get 
Mr. Tillett returned P—If they are determined to 
unseat him. 

16,597. They cannot unseat anybody unless some- 
body is guilty of corrupt practices —If they practise 
corruption I think there is no possibility of his getting 
in, if they practise it to a large extent. 

16,598. Your opinion is that the Conservatives are 
guilty of the corruption which has brought him to 
grief ?—]I think so. 

16,599. Do you convict the Liberals >—They might 
have been led 

16,600. Were you led into it >—Yes, I was. 

16,601, By whom ?—By the Conservatives, un- 
doubtedly. I felt that if they were employing men 
wholesale, our case was hopeless unless we followed 
in some way or other to counteract it. 

16,602. You know it is said by the Conservatives 
that the Liberals began it, and by the Liberals that 
the Conservatives began it. JI will give you an 
opportunity of saying which you think first began it ? 
—i say-honestly that I believe they began before us. 

16,603. Will you tell me when they first began the 
mischief ?—They began to employ men on the Mon- 
day morning. 

16,604. How many years ago ?—I think the em- 
ployment of men has always been resorted to. 

16,605. Resorted to?—It has grown into larger 
proportions since the passing of the Ballot Act. 

16,606. When was it first known ?—Ever since I 
was a child I have heard of posse men and chair men. 

16,607. When did you first begin to practise it >— 
{ never employed a single man in any shape or form 
till 1875. J never spent a penny piece in any way for 
the party. 

16,608. Now you see what a mischievous thing it is, 
don’t you >—Yes. 

16,609. I want to ask this, lastly. It has been 
stated here that the Conservatives did, with their eyes 
open, deliberately break the law by employing these 
messengers on a large scale with the view to ruin the 
election ?—Yes. 

16,610. I ask you, with your knowledge, from your 
belief and judgment as to the other side, do you think 
that they also, with a like object, violated the law ?— 
I believe their intention was to have carried the elec- 
tion purely. I have no doubt that some of the ward 
managers in their anxiety to serve Mr. Tillett may 
have overstepped the mark a little. 

16,611. You must answer the question. Is it, or is 
it not, your belief that the Liberals (the Conservatives 
admit it) also did at the last election endeavour to 
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return their candidate by the messenger trick >—I 
don’t think that was their intention. 

16,612. What was their intention, in your belief ?— 
I have no doubt that they had a very awkward class 
of men to deal with. 

16,613. Who were they ? The poor men who took 
the money ?>—The men who had to deliver the 
circulars. 

16,614. The men who had the money ?—Yes, the 
messengers. J mean they are not to be relied upon. 

16,615. Awkward in the sense that they had votes, 
and they must be got. Was not that it?—No; I 
never heard of anybody asking a question about 
votes. 

16,616. You had to deal with awkward men, that is 
your explanation. Put that into intelligible English, 
what does it mean, relatively to my question ?——I 
mean that a much larger staff had to be employed than 
the men selected. 

16,617. A much larger staff had to be employed by 
you than were necessary to do the work of the elec- 
tion properly and purely ?—I am afraid rather a larger 
staff ; I will not say a much larger staff. 

16,618. Have you the least doubt about it ?—I 
have a great doubt that a much larger staff was em- 
ployed. 

16,619. You have given Mr. Commissioner Goldney 
some important figures as to what you think would be 
necessary for the city. I ask you now, with your 
knowledge of this case, was there not a most extrava- 
gant employment of messengers on your side, and was 
not the object of it corrupt >—No, I think not. 

16,620. Was it incorrupt? Answer me one way or 
the other ; it was either corrupt or it was not ?—Cor- 
rupt to a certain extent. 

16,621. To what extent?P—I have no means of 
judging to what extent. 

16,622. To a small extent or a large extent >—To 
a small extent. 

16,623. You say so ?—I do. 

16,624. To the extent to which it was corrupt, what 
was the object >—I should say more an indiscretion 
on the part of the managers, than with a corrupt 
intention. 

16,625. Never mind the indiscretion ; what was the 
object with which this indiscretion took place p—I 
should say the object was to raise a better feeling, 
and to keep pace somewhat with the Conservatives. 

16,626. To keep pace completely with them ?— 
No, not completely. 

16,627. I now put it to you on your oath in that 
witness-box, do not you believe in your conscience 
that the intention was corruptly to influence the elec- 
tion, with the object of returning Mr. Tillett ?>—To a 
certain extent. 

16,628. It is your last chance of answering the 
question ?—I admit it to a certain extent, but not to 
the extent to which you wish me to answer it. 

16,629. Would you repeat the same thing at another 
election if you were connected with it ; would you 
employ a similar number of persons ?—I would not, 
because I admit that my men were colourably em- 
ployed. 

16,630. Do you draw any distinction, in a moral 
sense at all events, between the employment of mes- 
sengers upon a large scale like that, paying them for 
doing next to nothing, and giving a man a sovereign 
in his hand for his vote; do you draw any distinction ; 
you are a moralist, 1 perceive. What do you think 
about that ?—I think there is a distinction. 

16,631. What is the distinction ?—My opinion is 
just this: if I was asked to give a man 5s. for his vote 

and cart him up to the polling place I would not do it. 
If I employ a man a day before and give him some 
pretence for employment and never ask him for his 
yote, which I never did, I never asked whether a man 
was a voter, I never asked him for his vote, I think it 
is not so culpable as the old system. » 

16,632. You think you have distinguished betwee 
the two ?—Yes. 
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16,633. The motive is the same; corrupt? — It 
leads to the same end. 

16,634. You have admitted corruption to a certain 
extent in the employment of these men. The action 
is corrupt because the motive is corrupt, it is not >—To 
a certain extent. 

16,635. Morally, do you draw a distinction between 
the two things ?—-No; I have said before that morally 
it is wrong, I have no doubt. 

16,636. You say Sexton is a blackguard ?—I think 
him .so, because I have reason to believe he has told 
lies. 

16,637. What lies has he toldabout you. I tell you 
at once I don’t know Sexton; we may see him ?—I 
thought by Mr. Goldney’s question that he had con- 
spired with others to lay charges to me of which I am 
not guilty. Those are the lies I allude to. 

16,638. What did you understand the question to 
mean about Sexton?—That he had conspired with 
Hunt and Hoy to lay certain charges to my door. 

16,639, What charges? Do you understand the 
charges >—That I offered Hunt half a sovereign for 
his vote. I think I understood something to that 
effect, which is utterly untrue. I never offered a soul 
a penny for his vote. | 

16,640. What do you say of Sexton if he comes 
here and says that P—He is wrong; he is what I take 
him to be. 

16,641. What is that ?—A blackguard, as I said 
before. 

16,642. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you now done with 
the list >—Yes. 

16,643. (Mr. Howard.) You will leave it with the 
Commissioners ?— Yes. 

16,644. We have the power to make you leave it, 
but we will not exercise that power ?—I only wish 
you will let me have it again by-and-bye. 

16,645. Certainly ?—( The list was handed to the 
secretary.) 

16,646. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) When did you give that 
list in to Mr. Stevens ?—I have never given it in entire 
to anybody. 

16,647. When did you give in part of it >—Very 
shortly before the petition came on for hearing. 

16,648. It was not returned in the sheriffs’ account ? 
—Only a part. 

16,649. It must have been another list. This is a 
complete book; there is no part torn’ out ?—That is 
the original list that I copied the names down into. 

16,650. What is that which you gave to Mr. 
Stevens 

(Mr. Stevens.) May I say the Commissioners have 
it, and I handed it to the secretary ; the list which Mr. 
Culyer gave me is in the secretary’s hands. 

16,651. (Mr Goldney.) Is this it on white paper ? 
—Yes, something like it. 

16,652. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You did not send in this 
account in time to be returned in the sheriffs’ account ? 
—Yes. 

16,653. When did you do that ?—Shortly before 
the hearing of the petition. 

16,654. And you were paid for that account ?—I 
was paid for that. 

16,655. Until the hearing, or shortly before the 
hearing of the petition, you did not give Mr. Stevens 
a list of the men you had employed ?—No, I did not. 

16,656. Did you claim for those men ?—I did not. 

16,657. You paid that out of your own pocket ?— 
I did. 

16,658. How much ?—Well they are ids. each; I 
think it is about 40 ; that would come to about 101. 

16,659. You do not seem to me to claim for them? 
—TI have never claimed for them. I do not say I 
might never ask, but I am afraid I shall never get it 
now. 

16,660. What did you pay for those cards which 
you purchased ?—I think the amount is in that book, 
31. 17s. 6d. 

16,661. You bought seven cards ?—Yes. 

16,662. How much was that each ?—They varied 
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according to the ‘cards ;some men were !on' for) one 
day, and others for two. 

16,663. What was the exact, Gods in buying the 
cards?—I did not know what Mr.. Stevens’ exact 
object was; I imagined it to be to obtain reliable 
information as to the system that they were prac- 
tising. 

16,664. You obeyed his orders?—-I obeyed his 
orders. 

16,665. In this little book can I distinguish at once 
the names of those who you returned in time to Mr. 
Stevens from the names of those you did not return-at 
all until the presenting of the petition >—I think there 
are some distinguishing marks. J. think I can tell 
if I look. 

16,666. There are crosses against the names ?>—I 
think they are marked. 

16,667. There are 12 names... I do not see the 
cross ?>—I think there should be more than that. 

16,668. You say 40 ?—No, not against 40. 

16,669. You say you employed 40 men beyond his 
order ?—Yes ; I have not put a cross against their 
names; the crosses are against the names returned to 
Mr. Stevens. 

16,670. You returned to Mr. Stevens only 15 ?— 
I cannot say I have marked every name. I cannot 
bind myself by that, but my impression is that those 
are the marks I took the names from. 

16,671. You have marked 28 with a cross?—I 
suppose that would be about it. 

16,672. That is the number you charged Mr. 
Stevens with r—It is. 

16,673. You will leave us this little book P—Yes. 

16,674. You were a very active partisan I suppose ? 
—I have always been ever since Mr, Tillett became a 
candidate. 

16,675. You have advanced money out of your own 
pocket for the purpose’ of your party ?—Never until 
this election. 

16,676. Now you have said that in your judgment 
there are not so many as 4,000 or 5,000 corruptible 
voters in the city P—No, I don’t believe there are. 

16,677. Have you thought over the probable number 
of corruptible voters ?—I should think about 2,000 
would be nearer the mark. 

16,678. How do you come to arrive at that figure ? 
—I have no means of coming to such a conclusion only 
by my judgment as to seeing the men in the eighth 
ward, and that is considered to be as corruptible as 
any of them I believe’ There are a number of poor 
people living in that ward I believe. That is about 
the line you might draw from that ward, I fancy so. 

16,679. How many do you think there are in the 
eighth ward that are corruptible ?—I believe that large 
numbers more would avail themselves of this mes- 
senger business than would really take an open bribe. 


; They do not look upon it in so serious a light. j 


16,680. I am not talking about the seriousness of it. 
In your judgment how many are corruptible inthe eighth 
ward ?—I should think 300 or 400 or thereabouts, 
perhaps about 500, would avail themselves of employ- 
ment, but they really do not think they do a serious 
thing. Thave heard some condemn themselves since 
that they even asked for employment. 

16,681. (Mr. Howard.) It is one out of three ?—I 
am not getting away from the fact that they have been 
employed, and they are willing to avail themselves 
of it. 

16,682. It is a large proportion panes! 

16, "683. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know anything 
about the seventh ward ?—No,' Ido not. I “Ae 
never lived any where but in the eighth scarcely ; 
have not been mixed up with the seventh. 

16,684. How do you draw a conelusion ; is it from 
the eighth ward ?—I believe the seventh ‘and eighth 
have the largest poor population, the other wards would 
not be so likely to avail themselves of it. 

16,685. You cannot tell how many it oe be at 
all oN, I cannot. 

16,686. The sixth ward dai Iknow nothing about 
the sixth ward. 
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16,687. The fifth ward ?—No, . >.» 

16,688. The fourth ward No, L mS no Poetical 
knowledge of any of them but the eighth. Ihave never 
managed i in any way any of the business in the other 
wards, 

16,689. You judge that there are about 400: cor- 
ruptible in the eighth ward, and you think upon the 
whole there are 2,000 ?—TI scarcely like to call them 
corruptible. Ido not think the men look upon it in 
that light.;. They would take employments and. not 
think they were doing wrong. 

16,690. I mean persons who have the best motive 
in the world in taking a little ?—I should think nota 
quarter would avail themselves of this employment 
business. 

16,691. Not a quarter of what ?—I understand your 
question is—What number of men would accept a 
bribe in hard a ? 

16,692. No; I say “ corruptible,” dither by the 
messenger trick or by any other indirect means you 
like ?—I think I gave you, as regards the eighth ward, 
400. 

16,693. I only put it to you. I do not ask you 
about, those who take the bribe directly, but those who 
take money for their votes for. services of any kind, 
or under the pretence of service ee he you speaking 
of the eighth ward only ? 

16,694. No, the whole city beth have said about 
2,000, I should think; that would be more my esti- 
mate than 5,000. 

16,695. You would not call them “corruptible ” ?— 
I do not like to call them that. 

16,696. Call them what you like; let. us have an 
idea of what you call them ?—I should call. them men 
who like electioneering better than hard work. | They 

would come and do almost any hand’s turn they might 
be asked to do for a small consideration in order that 
they might be walking about the streets. 

16,697. Do not you know very well that there are a 
very few people who like hard work ?—TI don’t think 
many people are fond of it. 

16,698. We know from a great philosopher that no 
man works beyond his necessities ?—I believe it is 
so; I suppose hence their anxiety to get lighter work. 

16, 699. How many of those people who have an 
anxiety to get lighter work would get the work and 
be paid for it. You understand the qaestion now ?— 
Yes. I think about 2,000 or 3,000.. Iam only 
jumping at conclusions ; I have no means of know- 
ledge. 

16, 700, You think there are about 2,000 or 3,000 ?>— 
2, 000 or 8,000 is my estimate. 

16,701. You say you paid Mr. Gt een for walking 
about with Mr. Hook, and he passed near the 
“Grapes” 
him with a stick ?>—That is what I understand, 

16,702. Was there any understanding at the elec- 
tion that no Liberals should go too near to the Con- 
servative committee rooms, and that no Conservatives 
should go too near to the Liberal committee rooms ? 
Was there any understanding a — kind pt a sg 
not. 

16,703. Why ‘do you say ‘he’ Went! too close to the 
2 Grapes ” ?—I say there had been a little disturbance 
there, and perhaps it raised a little bad feeling ; but I 
never heard of any occurrence at another place. The 
Conservatives’ might have passed ‘as’ close as they 
liked to our committee rooms ; they would not have 
feared; I had no fear of passing a. to them. I was 
never ill-treated i in any ‘way. | ‘ ! 

16,704. Was this after ‘the row at ae BS Grapes”? 
—Yes. 

16,705. How soon after ?—That I cannot say. I 
saw Mr. Hook later in the day and he said he had 
promised some man that he should be paid if he would 
keep with him as’he had been insulted: I'said “If 
“ you have promised the man Shabir 7 had better 
“ send him to me.’ 

16,706. Do you mean to say that the Conservatives 
employed roughs to ill-treat respectable Liberal per- 
sons if they went too near their committee rooms ?— 


>and some men there threatened to strike — 
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No, I do not say that. I think I might have gone to 
any of the Conservative committee rooms ; in fact I~ 
walked right into the ‘‘ Grapes.” 

16. 107. Tt was no part of the town principally — 
No it was not, 

16,708. It was.an isolated affair 2—Tt was an is0- 
lated affair. 

16,709. Do you know the “ Grapes ” ?—Yes, I 
know it. I live very near there. 

16,710. Is the passage through the “Grapes.” a 
very large passage ?—No. 

16,711. A witness told us yesterday that the roughs 
were downstairs in the hall on the ground floor... ‘I 
“ cannot say how many fighters were there. There 
“ might have been, 40 fighters inside.” Now could 
there have been 40 in that passage ?—No ; I do not 
believe it would be possible for 20 men to squeeze into 
the passage and fight; they would be too close to do 
any serious injury, 

16,712. Is it not a passage 15 feet long and 3 feet 
broad ?—It i is about that. 

16,713. 40 men could not get in ?—No. 

16,714. And you think the gentleman who gave us 
that account must have drawn upon his imagination ?>— 

I think so, very largely. 

16,715. I am reminded that the gentlemen who said 
so was locked up in a room upstairs, and did not see 
exactly the number of men who were below the stairs 
in the passage. Would anybody who saw that. passage 
know at once that it was impossible for 40 men to 
collect there ?—They would know at a glance that it 
was utterly impossible. 

16,716. Were those processions in 1874 very exten- 
sive ?—I should say about the same as 1875 from my 
recollection. 

16,717. Not more extensive ?—I do not know. 

16, 718. Do you consider them a source of corrup- 
tion ?—No, I do not. — 

16,719. Why not ; they are organised processions ? 
“Yes, undoubtedly, 

16,720. People who, form part of them are paid; is 
not that a means of corruption ?—I believe the pro- 
portion of paid. men that formed part of them is much 
smaller than has been estimated. I never heard until 
now of such a large number of men being paid to form 
into processions. . Re generally thought the enthusiasm 
of the partisans, would lead ‘them to form the pro- 
cessions. Men. join : arm in arm, and others fall in as 
they go alon ng: ‘There is a little show, such as 
banners, which I suppose few men would be paid to 
carry. 

16,721. Have y you heard, it said by witnesses before 
us, that these processions being organised constantly 
of persons, to a large extent paid for their presence 
are a source of corruption ?—I think I read it in some 
gentleman’s evidence... It was a new feature in the 
case ; I never ee ae it so myself. 

16,722. You did not ?—No. 

16,723. In fact, you did not consider at the time 
that an excessive employment of messengers was 
corrupt ?—I never viewed the thing in the same light 
as Ido now. Inever thought the thing so serious a 
matter before this last petition as I have thought 
since. 

16,724. Do you think it a morally right thing >— 

I have confessed I think it is morally wrong. 

16,725. About the processions; they were morally 
wrong as a means of influencing the voters ?—I never 
thought them morally wrong 

16,726. You have always thought them morally 
right ?—Yes, I have, 

16,727. Did you “think’ as “employment of roughs 
was ‘morally. right ?—I_ never heard they were em- 

ployed to. such a large extent, 

16,728. (Mr. Howard.) It is said ‘that Colonel 
Wilkinson, had 80 roughs to meet him ?~-I think they 
may be distributed equally, but I do not believe that 
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either party employed to such a large extent as has 
‘been represented. 

16,730. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you think it was a 
praiseworthy proceeding to employ roughs, or even 
morally right and proper ?—No, I think itis a very 
bad practice, and L.should like to see it done away 
with entirely. 


16,731. If it was done by the Liberals you could _ 


not praise it >—I should never praise it. 

. 16,732. Do you think it a praiseworthy thing to ill 
treat anybody that did not like them ?—I would not 
be a party to it. 

16,733. Do you think the Liberals of Norwich 
would be a party to the employment of roughs for 
such a purpose ?—I think it is wrong. 

16,784. Do you think that they “will ever give it 
up Po-Yen, Ido. I believe this Commission will lead 
to a very different state of thingsin Norwich. That is 
my opinion. 

16,735. I suppose if they were to give up the 
employment of roughs, the next thing they would give 
up would be the bribery and corruption ?—I believe 
after this we shall have pure elections in Norwich. 
That is my opinion. 

16,736. Can you suggest any means of bringing 
about pure elections ?—It is rather a difficult thing 
to offer any suggestion after what has been already 
said. I have heard of a great many means. I think 
they have exhausted the means. ‘There is one thing 
I do not like myself, and I should like to see it done 
away with; that is the personal communication with 
voters, 

16,737. (Mr, Howard.) You have been asked ques- 
tions about the corruptible element. Did you, before 
this inquiry, inquire into or inspect the figures? 
Should you expect, taking Mr. Tillett’s polling 5,877, 
to find that one in ten were paid persons ?—No, I 
never thought it. 

16,738. What do you think of it now you have heard 
it ?—I think it is excessive, 

16,739, Is that all you think it ?—I think it is 
excessive, and not quite justifiable. 

16,740. One in ten is not at all justifiable, is it ?— 
No, not to so large an extent. 

16,741. Taking the whole constituency of Nor- 
wich, where there is a polling power of something 
like 11,000 voters, one in seven were paid persons. 
What do you think of it >—I think it is very exces- 
sive. 

16,742. Very excessive and unjustifiable, do you 
not think so ?—I think so. 

16,743. And reprehensible altogether ?—I think 
the practice is a bad one. 

16,744. You have said that the men who took the 
little money, did not think they were doing wrong, 
Are you quite clear in your own mind about that ? 
Let us do everyone justice. Do you not think, from 
your experience of Norwich, for many years past that 
the men know they are doing wrong ?—No, I do not 
think they know they are doing wrong ; they do not 
look upon it in that light. 

16,745. That they think it is right and proper, you 
believe >—Yes. 

16,746. Do you think those who give the little 
money, know it is wrong ?—I think they are more 
apt to know than the working men. 

16,747, Haye you any doubt that they do know it, 
and they gave it with a corrupt intention (No 
answer.) 

16,748. Have you the slightest doubt that you 
knew you were corrupt in employing 40 messengers ? 
—I felt it was morally wrong. 

16,479. Although the men were innocent in taking 
the money, you were corrupt ?—tI felt I was morally 
wrong. In my zeal I overstepped my judgment 

16,750. It will operate as a warning to you ?— 
Yes. 


Adjourned for a short time. 
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16,751. (Mr. Howard.) You were the ward 
manager, were you not, for the seventh ward and the 
14th division ?—I was. 

16,752. At the election of 1875 ?—Yes. 

16,753. Had you been engaged in that capacity at 
previous elections ?—One. 

16,754. 1874 ?—1870. 

16,755. What was the voting power of your di- 
vision ?>—About 700. 

16,756. 700 gross ?—Yes. 

16,757. About 630 net I suppose >—Something like 
that, I never went into it. 

16,758. Where is your list of messengers ?>—You 
have it there. 

16,759. How many were there ?—60, I think. I 
do not know without the list. If you will be kind 
enough to hand it to me, I will say. 

16,760. What do you say, was it 60 ?—No, there 
are not so many; 59. 

16,761. Does that contain the account as well as 
the list >—This is the whole account. 

16,762. I mean in money ?—Yes. 

16,763. How much was paid to the messengers ?—- 
381. 15s. 

16,764. When were they taken on ?—I] engaged two 
on the Tuesday, and I think four more on the Wed- 
nesday, which this paper will show. 

16,765. According to instructions ?—Yes. 

16, ,»766. From whom ?—From Mr. Gilbert. 

16,767. Now go on?—On the Wednesday I re- 
ceived instructions from Mr. Gilbert to employ any- 
one that I could get, anybody that applied I was to 
set on. I said it was no use, it was too late. 

16,768. What did you mean by that ?--That the 
other side had got them pretty well all. 

16,769.' However, he told you to put them on, and 
you did ?—I did. 

16,770. Did you put them on in a lump ?—No. 

16, 771. In batches ?—Yes, occasionally one or two 
came up ; never more than two at a time. 

16,772. How many did you really want to do the 
work ?—I should think four to do the work I had to 
do. 

16,773. You put on 55 ?—Yes. 

16,774. I suppose it is almost unnecessary to ask 
you what you meant by it ?—I meant to secure their 
votes. 

16,775. You did it with that object ?—Yes. 

16,776. I am afraid you knew it was a wrong thing 
to do ?—I thought it was, but after receiving instruc- 
tions from Mr. Gilbert, who was Colonel Wilkinson’s 
agent, I thought he knew better than I did, and conse- 
quently I obeyed his orders. 

16,777. You thought it an unlawful thing, did you 
not ?>—I did. 

16,778. I should think you think so still ?—I do. 

16,779. Do you think the Liberals began the 
setting on in your ward and division ?—No question 
about it. 

16,780. When did you learn that they were setting 


_on first ?—On the Monday. 


16,781. You had been appointed on the Vriday or 
Saturday ?—Yes, not as manager of the seventh 
ward. 

16,782. But as manager of the 14th division ?>—No, 
I was first appointed to assist Mr. Atkinson in the 
second ward, by Mr. Gilbert. 

16,783. Then you went over there ?—On the Monday 
I was removed to the seventh ward. 

16,784. You got there on the Monday. When did 
you first learn that the Liberals were setting on ?—On 
the Monday night. 

16,785. Do not fix your opponents unless you are 

morally certain about it. Is there any doubt in 
your mind that they were doing the thing ?—Not the 
least. 

16,786. They were setting on a large number ?— 
Yes, 


/ 


16,787. You imitated their example? — After I 
received orders from Mr. Gilbert. 

16,788. Were there any committee rooms in your 
division, except yours ?—Yes, I think there were two 
or three. There was Mr. Warner Wright's. 

16,789. What was the committee room you were 
at ?—The “ Swan.” 

16,790. Give me the names of the others ?>—The 
“Cat and Fiddle,” I believe, that was all in that 
district. Ido not know exactly what parishes the 
district consisted of. 

16,791. ‘There were two or three, were there not ? 
—There were several in the seventh ward. 

16,792. But in the 14th district ?—I really do not 
know. I have reason to believe those are the only 
two in that district. 

16,793. Two besides the one you were at?—No, 
one. 

16,794. Was it wanted or not ?—I should say it 
was not wanted. 

16,795. It was a sham committee room ?—I should 
think it was. 

16,796. Is there any reason at all why your oppo- 
nents should not have worked your division of that 
ward with the same number you could have worked 
it with >—Not at all. | 

16,797. They say here that they wanted all the 
men they put on ?—I have read so. 

16,798. What did you think ?—I did not believe 
it. 

16,799. You understand it >—Yes. 

16,800. You do not think it is right ?—Not at all 
necessary. 

16,801. They say more than that, that they would 
do it ‘at another election ?—It is a question whether 
they will have a chance. 

16,802. What would you do ?—I should do with 
eight or nine for the seventh ward. I would sooner 
work with eight or nine than with 80 or 90. 

16,803. Is there the least pretence for saying that 
any more than a few of that sort are necessary to do 
the work ?—Certainly not. 

16,804. Why did you not use the post office for 
your circulars '—I had not anything to do with that. 

16,805. What was your impression? Would it not 
have been a good thing to do ?—Yes, it would. - 

16,806. Have you any notion of your own, why it 
was not done ?—Well, no. 

16,807. Yes you have ?—No; I was only there to 
act on Mr. Gilbert’s instructions. 

16,808. You have a notion now in your mind why 
the post office was not used ?—I have a notion, and I 
daresay you are of the same opinion. 

16,809. If you will tell me what your opinion is, I 
will tell you what my opinion is ?—My notion is that 
it was to engage a number of voters, to find them 
employment. 

16,810. You do not think that was wise ?—Not at 
all. 

16,811. Do you think the post office could do its 
work ?—I am sure it would. 

16,812. Have you taken any interest in municipal 
elections >—I have not been engaged. I have been a 
warm partisan all my life. 

10,813. Have you been a candidate ?—I was once, 
against my will. 

10,814. I hope you were returned ?—I polled four 
votes I am happy to say 5 

16,815. Was it a political fight >—My opponents 
thought proper to nominate me against my wish, and 
unfortunately you could not withdraw your name, but 
I took every means of going round the ward to request 
my friends and the voters generally to support the 
man who was on the same side as myself; it was done 
with a motive. 

16,816. What was the result then ?—That the two 
Conservatives were returned, Messrs. Bullard and 
Boyce; they were opponents, if I may so term them. 
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16,817. You were an independent Conservative ?— 
I was, against my wish. 

16,818. You were proposed by the Liberals were 
you ?—Yes. 

16,819. What was the fight about. What was the 
matter that turned the election ; was it anything par- 
ticular ?—It was not particularly more than usual. 

16,820. What do you mean—do you mean money ?>— 
No, they had no chance with it ; the Radicals had no 
chance ai all. . 

16,821. Is there any municipal fight that you re- 
member ?—I heard a great deal of talk last year of 
money being spent on the Liberal side. 

16,822. Anything wrong about that ?>—Rather. 

16,823. What was the rather ?—That a vast amount 
of money was spent throughout the city on the Liberal 
side to secure the votes. 

16,824. By putting out messengers >—Messengers, 
treating, and various things. 

16,825. Mention one or two things ?—A_ breakfast, 
for instance, was one thing which I heard of. 

16,826. A déjetiner a la fourchette, you might say. 
Where was it >—In the fourth ward. 

16,827. Who gave it ?—I am unable to say. 

16,828. You heard, I dare say ?—We heard a great 
many things we cannot believe. 

16,829. I will not hold you responsible for it if you 
tell me P—It was general talk. 

16,830. It is sure to be one name ?—No. 

16,831. What was the talk ?—That there was a 
breakfast given in the fourth ward. 

16,832. Where ?—Somewhere in the far back end 
of the ward. I do not know that ward. 

16,833. Who was the candidate in whose interest it 
was given ?—Mr. Stevens was one. 

16,834. What Stevens >—Mr. Tillett’s agent. 

16,885. And the other rp—I cannot recollect. 

16,836. At all events, do you agree with what some 
gentlemen have said here in the witness-box, that the 
municipal contests are hotbeds of political corruption?— 
I think so. 

16,837. How would you set about reforming them ? 
—I wish I knew the way. 

16,838. Cannot you tell us the best plan to alter 
it P—I cannot say. 

16,839. What is the source of the corruption at 
municipal contests—money ?—The same as at Parlia- 
mentary. 


16,844. Do y 


by stopping the supply. 
16,846. If the candidates bring down large supplies, 


16,847. The canjlidates say they always give in- 
structions not to haye anything improper done—not to 
spend a shilling >—l’es, I have heard that. 

16848. Often >—Yes. 

16,849. Did you return your expenses io the Par- 
liamentary agent ?—I did, 

16,850. And got your money paid, I suppose ?— 
Yes. 

16,851. Without demur ?—Without demur. 

16,852. And well knowing you had put on these 
voters for a corrupt purpose, and paying the money 
accordingly >—Yes. 

16,858. Do you think you will do it again ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

16,854. You have made up your mind about that? 
—Certainly. 

16,855. Are you quite sure ?—I am. ; 

16,856. What do you mean when you say that you 
will never be connected with another election >—I do 
not say i will not. 
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16,857. If you are, will you do this again ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

16,857. What else will you do ?—I will do it in a 
straightforward honourable way. 

16,858. Suppose your opponents do, what will you 
do ?—I should not dirty my hands because they had 
dirtied theirs. 

16,860. I do not say they would, but suppose they 
did, would you follow suit ?—I should not. 

16,861. You did last time P—I did, but from orders. 

16,862. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you give us a list of 
the public-houses employed as committee rooms in the 
seventh ward ?>—On the Conservative side ? 

16,868. On either side ?—I only know the Conser- 
vative side. 

16,864. How many were there in your division 
only, but not in the ward ?— The Bull” ; the “ Hope 
Brewery”; the “Cat and Fiddle” ; the “Swan”; 
the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Arms”; the “ Whalebone” ; and 
“ Kett’s Castle” at the foot of St. James’s Hill. 

16,865. Can you give us some of the public-houses 
on the other side?—I only know one on the other 
side. 

16,866. That was one in your division >—Yes. 

16,867. What was that?—The “Golden Dog”; 
that is the only one I noticed. I was very little about 
the ward being in my own committee room. 

16,868. You say you are quite sure they began 
putting on messengers; how do you know that r— 
From the men that applied to me on the Monday 
night and again on*the Tuesday. We could see them 
go past with their blue and white card in their caps. 

16,869. How many do you suppose were put on in 
your division by the Liberals ?—Many scores I should 
say from what I could see of it. 

16,870. Who was the Liberal agent that looked after 
your division ; the same division that you were look- 
ing after ?P—That I do not know. I think Tread Mr. 
Bennett’s name. 

16,871. Do you think Mr. Bennett had as many as 
150 altogether ?>—I should have thought more. 

16,872. What have you to judge by besides the 
people coming and asking for employment and going 
away ?>—On the election morning. 

16,873. What then ?—About half-past 7 I was 
passing their committee room and saw them turn out, 
and I waited and took stock of them. I did not count 
them it is true, but they were so thick it was impos- 
sible to count them. 

16,874. Turning out of the “ Golden Dog” ?—Yes., 

16,875. Coming down the hill?—No; out of the 
corner door they came. 

16,876. Do you know that Mr. Coleby employed 
some ?—I do not know him. 

16,877. Do you know anybody else besides the 
agent at the “Golden Dog,” who employed messen- 
gers ?—I only know what I had heard. I do not 
know them personally. 

16,878. Do you know much of that ward ?—I know 
the ward pretty well, but I do not know the people. 
I used to live in the ward 20 years ago, but I do not 
know the people. 

16,879. How many committee rooms were there in 
your divisions on your side?—If you tell me the 
parishes they consisted of I might be able to answer 
it. I really do not know ; I think there were only 
two; the “Cat and Fiddle” and the “ Swan.” 

16,880. (Mr. Howard.) You are inclined to think 
that one too many ?—T wo would not be too many. 

16,881. (Mr. Goldney.) How many voters had you 
in your division P—700 gross. 

16,882. (Mr. M*Mahon.) How many of these com- 
mittee rooms in the 7th Ward were mere sham com- 
mittee rooms >—That I cannot say. 

16,883. Were you ever in the ‘Cat and Fiddle” 
yourself ?—I have been in; mine was not at the “ Cat 
and Fiddle.” 

16,884. Yours was at the “ Swan” ?—Yes, I went 
in several times during the election. 

16,885. When you went in there did you see any 
business done ?—lI saw the list and clerk’s writing, 
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16,886. You have named five or six other com- 
mittee rooms in the 7th ward; how many of. those 
were necessary, in your judgment ?—I should say three 
at the outside. 

16,887. All the first were sham ?>—Ycs, were unne- 
cessary. 

16,888. You employed 55 messengers ; how many 
could have done the work ?—Four or five. 

16,889. All the rest were unnecessary, except for 
the purose of securing their votes ?—Yes. 

16,890.. You now know that that was quite wrong ? 
---Certainly. 

16,891. Did you know it at the time ?—I thought 
it was at the time ; I was not positive. 

16,892. Were you engaged in the 1874 election ?— 
No. 

16,898. You: know nothing about it?—Only one 
election ; the 1870 election I was engaged in. 

16,894. Do you know anything else about the elec- 
tion of 1875 >—Nothing whatever. 

16,895. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything else that 
you have in your mind about it ?—Merely to show 
that the number of messengers was excessive. I could 
say that at the time I managed the second ward for 
Mr. Baron Huddleston, I had seven messengers. My 
whole account for the election was under 20/., and I 
was told by the agent that they were perfectly satisfied 
with the way it was managed. 

16,896. That was in 1870 ?—That was in 1870, the 
same constituency ; that was after the Reform Bill. 

16,897. And» the work was properly done ?>—The 
work: was properly done. I was told by the agent, 


Mr. Chittock, that they were satisfied with the way 


the ward hasbeen managed. 

16,898. In 1874 you took no part >—No. 

16,899. I suppose you observed the character of 
the election of 1874?—Yes.. Imight say, now Iam 
on the 1870 election, that I had a great many roughs 
hanging round my committee rooms. . They com- 
menced on the Monday morning from 50 to 60, and 
they increased. to about/20 daily until the election day, 
when my committee rooms were besieged the entire 
day. No gentleman was allowed to enter my com- 
mittee rooms unless he was insulted. I wrote two or 
three letters to Mr. Chittock requesting him to send 
assistance down, and at last he sent me word to set on 
men to’ protect »the place.) set on two, and at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon Mr, Womersley came ; he ad- 
dressed this mob, which was mad from drink, and told 
them to enter my committee rooms and turn the 
“varmint ” out. 7 

16,900. Which Mr. Womersley was. that ?—The 
eldest. I said to the clerks and messengers, “ Now, 
gentlemen, look out for yourselves.” The word was 
no sooner out than: they were in the room. I went 
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over to Mr. Hitchman, and he came down with a body 
of police and cleared my rooms. wrote a letter to 
the “‘ Norfolk Chronicle,” and on the Saturday) Mr. 
Womersley came to my shop to offer me an apology for 
insulting me as he had. He stated that hei did not 
know that I was inthe room. I went to the “Chronicle” 
office to get a copy, but they had only one copy of the 
paper. They made me-a copy ofthe letter. 90%. 

16,901. Why were they not prosecuted for this, ?— 
Some of my friends wished me to do it, but. Womersley 
having apologised, I told them I had done with it. 

16,902. It was an offence against public order ; 
why was not there a police prosecution pon do: not 
know how it was. 

16,903. It ‘has been said here, as late as yesterday, 
that it is a great libel against’: Mr. Womersley or his 
son to say that they were ever concerned in anything 
of the kind >—This is the fact, and there is a copy of 
my letter, and J have witnesses, who heard Mr. Womer- 
ley come into my shop on the Saturday between 
one and two o’clock and apologise for the insult. 

16,904. Mr. Womersley will have, if he wishes it, 

an opportunity of contradicting you upon his.oath ?— 
I have just one little matter to y draw. your attention to. 
I find that several men whom I put:on were on atitwo 
or three places on the election’ day at this last’ élection. 
One man named Bayes was on at three committee 
rooms. I took the trouble myself to go round and 
ascertain it, and told him: and had him struck off from 
two, and paid him myself for the two days. 

16,905. He was on both sides >—No, he was on 
three Conservative committee rooms. I and> Mr. 
Warner Wright compared our lists, and we found no 
less than four or five on both of them.’ He: struck 
them off his list, and I paid them. 

16,906. It is said: these poor men do bt ers what 
they are doing when they take this'?—I am afraid 
they know too much about it. 

16,907. Do you share the opinion thatthese people, 
speaking generally, are under the impression that they 
are doing a right thing ?,—No. 

16,908. What is your opinion about that 2 Some 
of them, I should not name the whole of them, but I 
think many of them, the lowest of them, 

15,909. Do you think anybody could. believe that, 
who has lived in Nor wich for the last 10 Ae ?—No, 
I think not. 

16,910. We are very much sblceas to you Gan your 
evidence ?—-Would you like this rib! (handing to 
the Commissioner). 

(Mr. Howard.) Yes, it will be evitlines to us; «we 
will give Mr. Womersley an opportn of — 
it. 

16,911. (Mr. Goldney.) Did he apolentre in writing 
to you?—No, verbally. 


, 
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16,912. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you?—A farmer. 

16,913. Where do you live ?—In Cringleford. 

16,914. What quantity of land.do you farm ?—100 
acres, 

16,195. What had you todo with this last election ? 
—Very little indeed. 

19,916. Where were you ?—At Eaton. 

16,917. Whereabouts at Eaton ?—Eaton Street. 

16,918. Do you live in Eaton Street ?—No, I live 
at Cringleford. 

16,919. Is that far from Eaton Street ?—No ; about 
a quarter of a mile, 

16,920. What were you doing: in Eaton Street ?— 
I was along with Mr. Edwards, just showing him 
where the voters live. 

16,921. Which Mr. Edwards ?—From Keswick. 

16,922. Who is he; I. never heard of him ?— 
Thomas Edwards. ' 

16,923. That is the young Ete who was here 
this morning >—That is the Mr. Edwards. 

16,924. You were along with him showing him 
where people lived ?—That is all. 

16,925. What, was he doing. with the people that 


lived there P—Carrying them up, to: the polling place 
for the Liberal party. 

16,925. Driving them up ?—Driving them up. 

16,927. Where was the polling place for Eaton >— 
St. Stephens. I did not go up until it was all over. 

16,928. Have you a vote >—I have not a vote. 

16,929. How eame you to take s 0) ) much inter est in 
it 2_For the party, I always did. 

16,930. Did Mr. ‘Thomas Baars send for you ? 
—Yes, the day before; ora day or two or three 
before. 

16,931. You did not begin on the election’ day >— 
No. ah ify. SU 

16,932. What were you doing on Monday ?—I only 
went down to Haton; I did not do anything on. _the 
Monday; I saw a ‘lot of voters. 

16,933. You were not farming all day on “Monday? 
ee 

16,935. What time did you begin cleetioneering # a 
I think, it was on the Monday. © 


o 16,935.;What time of the day ?—About 10 or 11 
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¥016,936.. What did you do ? Did you carry out some 
circulars >—No, I did not.. 

016,937. ‘Didyou: see Mr. Edwards ?>—Yes, 
Edwards came to me on the Monday. 

16,938. What was he ape on the Monday ?—He 
was on horseback. 

16,939. I suppose He did not ride into people’s 
Jove on: horseback ?—Yes, he did. 

16,940. What did he do when he had: ridden into 
the houses ?—He did not nde into» the houses; up to 
the doors. 

16,941. What was: be ine , icantiassing ?—Yes; he 
asked which way they were going: to vote ; some told 
one way and some the other. 

16,942; Were you riding or walking >—I hada 
horse and sig down a but I walked up and down 
the street. 

16,943. Is this Baton” a large place?—lI did only 
the chief street ; not up to Eaton Park or Mile End. 


Mr. 


16,944. You wanted your horse and gig for that?. 


—TI could not walk, | was very lame ; I had the gout 
very bad. 

16,945. What did you do on the Tuesday ?—I went 
up to the committee room ; I had a committee room 
there. 

16,946. Where isthe committee room ; 
Yes. 

16,947. At a public-house ?—Yes; they will not 
have us at a private house. 

16,948. Do you behave so badly ?—No, they said 
there was no room. 

16,949. What was the name of the public-house ?— 
Daniel’s Cellar House, I think, belonging to Bullard’s. 

16,950. What did you do at Daniel’s on the Tues- 
day ?—I did not stop there; I came to Norwich; I 
was home again by dinner. 

» 16,951. After dinner ?—I do not know where; I 
went there after my business. 

16,952, Did: you go into Eaton again on ‘Wednes- 
day 2_ Yes, 

16,953. How far did you go then? did you go out 
of the:street then. ?—-Not that I know of; I did not 
go any more to.the houses until the election morning. 

16,954. Only to the ‘public-houses?—I did not go 
to the publie-houses much. 

16,955. Not much ?—I will not be sure. 

16,956. Of course you went into hear what was 
going on ?—I heard what was going on. 

16,957. To havea glass of beer and a pipe, and talk 
it over ?—Yes, I had a glass of beer ; no, I had some 
whiskey-and-water. 

16,958. That is better for the gout. What hap- 
pened on Wednesday at “ea By ?—This is Daniel’s 
you are talking of. ae 
~ 16,959. What Rijpputied at Daniel’s >—Not anything 
that I know of, 

“16,960. Somebody else was drinking there besides 
you, ‘of course ?>—A good many people. 

16,961.. Was Mr. Edwards there ?—No, I never 
saw | ‘Mr. “Edwar rds in at a public-house, only on a 
meeting night 2 at the large ground there was. 

16, 962. Where is the large ground ?—What, they 
call ihe skittle alley ; he came to the meeting, but was 
not there longer ‘than the candidate was there and 
other people. He might be there half an hour. 

16,963. What day was that?—That was a day or 
50 hetore the election ; it was a Wednesday night, I 
believe ; I will not say which night. 

16,964. The candidate was there ?—Yes. 

16, 965. What was the night the candidate was 
there ? did the candidate make a speech ?—Yes. 

16,966. Did you make a speech ?>—No. 

Ve 967. Never ?—No.., 

16,968. Did not you propose anybody’s health ee 

-, 16,969. (Mr. Howard.) Did you drink anybody’s 
health 2—Very likely. 

16,970. (Mr. Goldney.) Whose ?—If I did: I paid 
for it. 

16,971. I hope you did not run away withatit paying 
for it ?—I. do not knowowhose health I drank. 


at Eaton ? 
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16,972. Whose health did you drink ?—Not any 
one that I am aware of. 

16,973. You did not make a speech ?—-No. 

16, 974. But-you did a lot of “hear, hear” ?—No, 
I did not. 

16,975. Then you were not much use thevs ?—Not 
much. 

16,976. Who did make a speech ?—Mr. Edwards 
and Mr. Daynes, 

167,97. (Mr. Howard.) Is that Mr. Tom Edwards ? 
Yes, and two or three more ; I do not know many 
of the Norwich men. 

(Mr. Daynes.) 1 beg your pardon ; I was not there. 

( Witness.) Well, that was another time.» 

16,978. (Mr. Howard. ) At what election was he 
there ?—I cannot say which that was for. 

16,979. You have been in go many, you cannot 
remember ?—I generally go up to that; I was very 
lame at the time, and J did not stop long, 

16,980. (Mr. Goldney.) The candidate was there ? 
You had a meeting there ?—Yes. 

16,981. I suppose after the candidate went away, 
some of you kept it up ?—No, I did not stop long; I 
was home a few minutes past 10, 

16,982. What time did the candidate stop ?—~He 
was there half an hour or three quarters of an hour, 

16,983. They have a lot of places to go to ?—After 
that they had a place or two to go to at Norwich: 

16,984. They left about half-past eight, did they 
not Tt might be that time ; I never kept anything 
in memory. 

16,985. You stopped another hour and a half ?—I 
do not think I did. 

16,986. Did you not propose somebody’s health ?— 
No, I did not. 

16,987. Try and think ?>—No, I did not. 

16,988. Somebody’s health was proposed ?—I am 
sure I do not know. J went into the bar; I left the 
room directly ; I came back when the gentlemen had 
come down to the meeting. I never went again 
except into the tap room, I went into the tap room, 
and sat with two or three friends. 

16,989. Was Mr. Edwards there at the time >—No, 
Mr. Edwards never stopped there. 

16,990. What have you come here to tell us ? —I do 
not know. 

16,991. You did not drink anybody’s health ?—No. 

16,992. You drank of this whiskey-and-water for 
an hour and a half after the candidate was gone ?— 
I had only three threepennyworths. 

16,993. Did you not pay Mr. Tillett the com- 
pliment of drinking: his health, and wishing him sue- 
cess ?—No. 

-16,994. Did you drink Colonel Wilkinson’s health ? 
—No, I never saw him. 

16,995... What. were you doing for this hour and a 
half pet might be there an hour or a little over. 

716,996., You went away before 10 ?—It was about 
10 when i went away. 

16,997. They went away about half-past 8 ?—Yes ; 
I might stop there that time. 

16,998. Who else were there r—'There were several 
people there. 

16,999. Tell us their names ?—I ‘cannot tell their 
names ; a lot of the voters were up there. 

17,000. Of course they had come to listen to Mr. 
Tillett >—Yes. 

17,001. Was William Bell there ?—I do not know 
him. 

17,002. Thomas Cuddings ?—Yes. 

17,003. Was he drinking anything?—-He was 
drunk when he came ; he was tipsy when he came. 

17,004. I suppose you very soon turned him out ? 
—I think the landlord turned him out. 

17,005. Were any others tipsy when they came ?— 
There were some came from the “Lion,” three or 
four came from the.“ Lion.” 

17,006. The beer is very strong at the “Lion BLL 
I suppose so. 

17,007. They brought a good deal of “ Lion ” beer 
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with them ?—The landlord of the “ Lion” came up 
and he was giving some of them some beer. 

17,008. Did the landlord give them some of the 
“‘ Lion ” beer or some of the cellar beer >—No, he gave 
them some of the ceilar beer ; he was up there to hear 
the meeting. 

17,009. How many of these voters were there 
altogether ?—I could not tell you. 

17,010. 100 ?—No, nor yet 30, nor yet 20. 

17,011. That was not very much at a meeting >— 
Yes, there was a lot at the meeting, but you are 
talking about being in the house. 

17,012. There were a lot in the meeting at the 
“Nine Pin Ground,” but not in the house ?—Yes, 
the “ Nine Pin Ground” was full. 

17,013. How many people ?—Perhaps there might 
be 50 or 60. 

17,014. About a score of them stayed afterwards ? 
—Some of them stayed and some did not. 

17,018. Of course there was alot of drinking going 
on P—There was some drinking going on. 

17,016. Who paid for itr—I do not know; I 
did not pay a shilling or a farthing 

17,017. Not even for your threepennyworth of 
whiskey ?—I paid for my own; I did not pay for 
anybody else. The publicans can tell you there was 
never a farthing set up to me, nor I set up a farthing 
to anyone. 

17,018. Who did pay ?—I do not know. 

17,019. Have you heard anything ?—No. 

17,020. You never heard anybody’s name men- 
tioned >—No. 

17,021. As having paid ?—I never saw it paid for, 
There were 
some fellows came in some cabs; I believe they gave 
some of the fellows beer on the ground; I know they 
did. 

17,022. What were the names of the gentlemen ?— 
There might be three or four gallons on the ground ; 
I saw the cans come in as soon as they went round. 

17,023. Cans were handed round with a lot of 
glasses ?—I was not in the ground to help to drink 
that. 

17,024. You had the gout and did not drink beer. 
These gentlemen came down in cabs ?—Yes. 

17,025. Tell us the names of some of them ?— 
I do not know them. 

17,026. There was a hansom cab ?—No. 

17,027. When was the hansom cab there ?—On the 
election day. 

17,028. Tell us something about the hansom cab, 
that will freshen your memory ?—I cannot tell you 


anything. 

17,029. You remember about the hansom cab ?— 
Yes. 

17,030. Tell us about it ?—That was there for Mr. 
Edwards. 

17,031. What was it for ?—To carry anyone. We 
had three or four people very lame, so that that was 


very handy for them to get in. 

17,032. Three or four other people had the gout 
there >—Yes. 

17,0388. The cab was to take them to the poll ?>— 
There were men there very lame that could not get 
into the waggonette, and they went into this hansom 
cab. 

17,034, Hansoms are much easier to get into than 
waggonettes >— Yes. 

17,035. Have you ever tried one when you have 
been lame ?—Yes, I tried it then. 

17,036. Did you come up in the hansom cab ?—No. 
I never came up at all until after the election was 
over. 

17,037. What were the names of the gentlemen 
that did not come to the meeting in the hansom cab, 
but came in cabs ?—I do not know who they were. 

17,038. They were some young gentlemen, were 
ae not >—There were some young gentlemen down 
there. 

17,039, Probably you may see some of them in 
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Court somewhere. Just try and think who they 
were ?>—No, I do not know who they were. 

17,040. Any relations of the candidate ?—No, not 
that I know of; I do not know a relation of the 
candidate. 

17,041. Any relation of any of the agents ?—No, I 
do not know them. 

17,042. You know who the young gentlemen were. 
They were not all strangers to you?—I do not know 
any young gontlemen. 

17,043. You said young gentlemen ?—No. 

17,044. We will take old gentlemen. You have 
not lived so long there not to know some of the people 
in Norwich. Who were these gentlemen who came 
down in the cabs ?—I suppose it was them that were 
taking part in the election of Norwich ; that is all, 

17,045. I want to know what their names were ?>— 
I do not know the names. 

17,046. Do you not know the names of any of them? 
—No. 

17,047. When did you forget ?—Never did know 
them that I forget. 

17,048. None of them ?—No. 

17,049. You never see them about at elections ?— 
Yes, 7 have seen them at elections. 

17,050. Down at Haton ?—Yes, down at Eaton. 

17,051. Does not that help you to their names. 
What did they call them ?—I do not know; I tell you 
the truth, whatever I do. know. 

17,052. They sent round some cllcous of beer ?— 
They did. 

.17,053. You do not know who paid for it ?—I do 
not, I will be on my oath. Iam on my oath. 

17,054. Do you think Daniels knows ?—That I 
cannot say. 

17,055. Do you think it was ever paid for at all? 
—I should think if it was not paid for he would not 
give them any. 

17,056. You think Daniels took good care to have 
the money first ?>—Yes. 

17,057. What was Mr. Edwards doing all this time? 
—Mr. Edwards did nothing that day, but he drove 
five or six times to Norwich and back. 

17,058. On the day of the meeting ?—I do not 
know what Mr. Edwards was doing the day of the 
meeting. 

17,059. The night of the meeting ?—He met the 
candidate there and other friends, and he went away 
with them. 

17,060. Surely Mr. Edwards could not let these 
strange men come down from Norwich, and stand beer 
to his neighbours under his very nose ?—I never saw 
Mr. Edwards pay a penny all the day. 

17,061. You saw nobody pay ?—No. 

17,062. Do you know whether he paid anything or 
not p—No. 

17,063. How do you know he did not?—Because 
he never went into the house on the day or the night 
of the election. 

17,064. Were you there ?—I was there all the day. 

17,065. And all the night?—I was there all the 
day with him, except when he was at Norwich. I 
was at home after dark. 

17,066. Where was Mr. Edwards after you went 
home ?—I think he went to the “ Royal Hotel ” on the 
election night. 

17,067. I mean on the night of this meeting ?—I 
do not know. 

17,068. Did he go home before you or after you ?— 
Directly the candidate went away he went away. 

17,069. He was there when the beer was going 
round ?—No, there was not a drop then. 

17,070. What these gentlemen who came in the 
cabs sent round ?—There were some of them came 
into the kitchen to these men, and some of them into 
the bar, and they stopped perhaps half an hour or an 
hour. 

17,071..How many cabs were there i—I do not 
Know at all; seven or eight. 

17,072. Seven or eight cabs ?—Yes. 

17,073. Then half your company must have come 
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down from Norwich to hear Mr. Tillett ?—Yes ; they 
are very fond of Mr. Tillett down there. 

17,074. You did not make a good whip to get the 
Eaton people to hear him ?—All the inhabitants from 
Haton Park, a great many of them. 

17,075. You said there were only 60, and 20 of 
them were drunk ?—There are not many in Katon 
Park ; | do not know how many voters there are ; 
perhaps you do, I do not. 

17,076. There were only about 60 at the meeting ? 
—I do not think there were much more than 60 at the 
meeting. 

17,077. And 20 of them were drunk ?—I only saw 
some drunk on the election day. There were two or 
three drunk that day, and they were drunk on the 
election day, and were before 7 o’clock. 

17,078. Who got these voters up in the morning ? 
—AlJl of us; Mr. Edwards and me. 

17,079. Where did you fetch them from ?—We 
went to the places where they were at work, and at 
their homes. Lots of them did not want fetching, 
and they came to the waggonette. 

17,080. Where was the waggonette ’—We had it 
standing on the hill, and down by Marsden’s brewery, 
wherever the men were going from. 

17,081. Did you drive the waggonette ?—No. 

17,082. What did you do ?—I drove my own pony 
cart when I went about. 

17,083. How many did you take out ?—Not one. 

17,084, What were you doing ?—I knew where 


the people were. 


17,085. You were showing them about ?>—Just to 
show where they were, to see if they meant to come 
to vote, 

17,086. You had only one waggonette to bring 
these people up ?—Yes; we had several cabs ; I do 
not know whether there were three or four cabs. 

17,087. Was Mr. Edwards in command down 
there. Did he look after them, giving orders ?—No, 
I never saw Mr, Edwards ordering a cab. 

10,088. Who was the man in charge /—A young 
man who was at the committee rooms. 

17,089. What is his name ?—He is a son of mine. 

17,090. Perhaps he is the man we ought to have 
had here. Does he know more than you?—I do not 
know that he knows anything about it. He went to 
several places with circulars and letters. 

17,091. Was he a messenger?—He was there 
down by the committee rooms. 

17,092. Who put on the messengers down there ?— 
There was only him down there. 

17,093. Who put on the Haton messengers >—There 
were none in Haton, only what were sent down; we 
had not any. 

17,094. Did you send any down ?—No. 

17,095. Except your son ?—No, 

17,096. How was it you had no messengers down 
there ?—We did not want any. 

17,097. Were there no circulars to send out ?>—Yes, 
there were a few circulars to send out; he carried 
them out. 

17,098. Did he direct them all >—There were lots 
of Norwich people that came from the central com- 
mittee room down with orders to him; what he had 
to do. What he did I do not know. 

17,099. Where was your committee room at Haton ? 
—At Daniel’s. 

17,100. ‘The Eaton people did not get a chance of 
being put on?—No, there were none of them I 
suppose; I do not know. 

17,101, What did you do in 1874 ?—Just the same, 
that is all, I never did anything else. 

17,102. I do not know quite what you did now ?— 
That all I did, to get all the voters I could. 

17,103. Did you get many ?—Not wonderfully 
many. In Katon there are more Liberals than Tories ° 
a great many, and we were quite sure they would not 
go the other way, because there is a lot of chapel- 
gaing people there, and they are not any worse for 
that. : 
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17,104. You had not any difficulty about getting 
them ?—No. 

17,105. Had you a meeting down at Eaton in 
1874 ?—Yes. 

17,106. Who came down ?—I forget now who 
came down. 

17,107. Somebody came down and made a speech ? 
I think they came down in the daytime then; you 
mean Mr. Huddleston’s election. 

17,108. Yes. He came down in the middle of the 
day ; there was nobody to hear him so he went back 
again. 

17,109. He did not bring down any people with 
him ?>—Yes, he brought a great many down, and 
there was nobody came to hear him; he did not stop 
above ten minutes in the street. That was noon time, 
just as the Millers and Marsden’s people leave off. 

17,110. Did the other people come down in the 
evening ?>—Yes, | think it was in the evening. 

17,111. Did they get some to hear them ?—Yes, 
there were some people and a got lot came. 

17,112. Some gentlemen came down in cabs ?— 
Yes. 

17,118. And sent round some beer ?—I do not 
remember. 

17,114. Had you the gout then ?—I forget whether 
I had the gout or not. 

17,115. You do not remember about that ?—No. 

17,116. What did your son get paid for it >—I think 
they gave him about 25s. That was the money. 

17,117. He was put on on the Monday ?—He was 
there three or four days; because I said if I had 
known he should not have gone after it for the money. 

17,118. Why not ?—That was a rare lot. 

17,119. He had earned it ?—Yes, by the time he 
had been there. 

17,120. You would sooner he had been at home 
minding the farm ?—He would have been as well off 
there, and I too; I will take care Ido not go any 
more. 

17,121. (Mr. Howard.) Shall you not go again >— 
No. 

17,122. You are sure of that ?—That I am. 


17,123. What makes you so careful ?—Because I 


think it is enough to sicken any man, electioning. 

17,124. Which election was it that annoyed you 
most ?—This one. 

17,125. You do not seem to have done much at it ? 
No. 

17,126. What is it that has vexed you ?—One keeps 
talking about the Commission, and another about the 
inquiry, they craze one wherever they go. 

17,127. You are not annoyed about the Commission? 
No, | did not care a halfpenny whether they came for 
me or not; I had not done anything wrong. I will 
tell you the truth, whatever I know. 

17,128. What do you think.of the way in which the 
election was conducted ?—If it was done all as pure 
as Eaton there would have been no bribery in setting 
on. 

17,129. It was all right at Katon ?>—That it was. 

17,130. What do you think of Norwich itself >—I 
do not know ; I think it is very bad. 

17,131. You do not think it ought to be done again ? 
—No. 

17,132. Is there any other question I can ask you ? 
—Anything more you ask mé, I will answer you to 
the best of my belief. 

17,183. You are such a good-tempered man, I am 
sorry to part with you.—I do not care how soon. 

17,134. I only want to tell you this, that although 
you have not done much, you may have seen a good 
deal ?—I am not much of a scholar. 

17,185. You are quite sure you have told Mr. 
Commissioner Goldney all you know ?—Yes, 

17,186. I believe you will endeavour to do so P—I 
will tell you in a moment. There was some beer 
given away by the parties, but Ido not know who 
did it, and I never saw a penny paid, and J never paid 
a penny. This fellow Cutting, that the gentleman 
asked me about, was at work at mine, and he was at 
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work at Mr. Armes for me with a horse and cart. He 
said to me, “Master, how about the election?” I 
said, “I do not know anything about the election ; 
are you going to vote?” He said, “ Yes, I think I 
“ shall; I voted for Mr. Birkbeck on the School 
“ Board ;” and I proved that he voted the other 
way. He came up to Eaton, and I said, “ Are you 
going to vote ?, Come and get into the waggonctte.” 
He said, “I will be there in 20 minutes.’ When I 
came past Cutting’s door, 1 saw young Mr. Coller 
standing there. Mr. Coller sent his steward for him, 
and I was told he was off along with them from the 
“Lion,” in a cab from the ‘Lion ;” that is all I know 
about it. That is the only man who went and gave 
evidence in Eaton. He told me he should not have 
gone if Mr. Coller had not taken him away from me 
the day after the election and set him on again. He 
said two or three days after, “I want you to go after 
the place.” 
and gave his evidence to Mr. Gilbert, and I think he 
told me he got three half-crowns for giving his 
evidence. 

17,137. Is it all pure down at Eaton ?—I never 
saw anything else. 

17,138. It is no use to go down there '—I went up 
to Mr. Armes’s house, and asked about the men that 
were there which way they were going to vote, and 
the fellows came on to the road like a drove of sheep, 
and scraped their feet on their spades, and they said, 
“ We can go now’ or go at 12 o’clock, it makes no 
difference; we have got to be dropped.” I said, 
“ What do you mean?” They said, “ We must be 
paid for our! day’s work,” I said, ** Somebody else 
I was driving about, and 
about 2 o’clock they all came in a waggon; they 
were all full at the Lion. Mr. Edwards said, There is 
something wrong. I went to the Lion, I never saw 
any money paid, but I saw fellows drinking beer by 
wholesale out of the cans. 

17,1389. That is all you know ?—Yes. 

17,140. You could not make head or tail of it ?—No. 

17,141. This Haton seems to be a funny place; it 
seems to be pure and not pure >—There was no money 
stirring. 

17,142. Who do you think are the naughty boys, 
the Liberals or the Conservatives ’—I think they are 
both alike. It is quite certain they will never have a 
Tory again for Norwich if they do not bribe. 

17,143. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Do you know why you 
have been brought here as a witness >—No, I do not. 

17,144. Did you tell anybody’that you could give 
material evidence ?—No. 

17,145. Did you tell the secretary that: you could 
give material evidence, or any gentleman connected 
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17,163. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you ?—A dealer 
in works of art. 

17,164. What. sort of art?—Old china, paintings, 
and all that sort of thing. 

17,165. Were you manager in the eighth and ninth 
divisions of the fifth ward in the last election ?—Yes. 

17,166. What was the voting power of those di- 
visions ?—About 325 in one and 800 odd in the 
other. 

17,167. Which was the 800 odd?—The ninth, I 
believe. 

17,168. How many in the eighth ?—325. 

17,169. Was that the gross voting power ?—Yes, 
1,180 I think, the gross. 

17,170. With what number of messengers were you 
able to manage those divisions ?+—Mr. Corsbie was with 
me. We should beable to work with about 15.‘ 


17,17). With what did you work then ?—We had ~ 


about /130 or) 140 altogether, me and Mr. Corsbie. 
17,172. There were'more than you really wanted ? 
—Yes. mst is 


too 
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with the Commission ?—No. 
17,146. Who advised you of your coming here ?— 
I was subpoenaed, or I should not have come. 
17,147—-8. Did you tell anybody you could say any- 
thing that was worth listening to ?—No. 


17,149. (Mr. Howard.) Is your son like you ?— 
No. 

17,150. (Mr. Goldney.) What is your son’s name ? 
—Herbert. 


17,151. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You know nothing about 
the election that is worth telling to anybody p—I 
should never have been brought here if it not been for 
that fellow Cutting and Coller ; it was nothing else ; 
a little spite that is all. 

17,152. You think it was Mr. Cutting who advised 
your being brought here ?—He told those he worked 
for at the time when they got this man to go down 
and give evidence at Mr. Gilbert’s before the inquiry. 

17,153. (Mr. Howard.) Where is Mr. Cutting ?— 
He is with Mr. Coller. Mr. Coller took him back 
after the election. He had been at work for me 
months before the election ; I used ‘to pay him wet 
and dry. He used to work for Coller before Coller 
got rid of him. He told him he would find him 
regular work if he would work for him\ 

17,154. Did you give a statement in writing to 
anybody as to what you could tell us ?—No, only to 
an old man that came to the door and asked me. 

17,155. Who was the old man ?—I do not know. 

17,156. Who was the old man ?—I saw him outside 
yesterday. 

17,157. Do you know his name ?—I do not know 
his name at all. It is a little old man, a grey-haired 
man. He came and asked me if I could give him any 
information about the election, and I said nothing 
further than that. He took it down. I told Mr. 
Goreham about it. 

17,158. Do you mean to say you told the sheriff’s 
officer about it >—I asked him that man’s name this 
morning. Mr.’ Goreham did not know what I asked 
it for ; I did not tell him. 

17,159. Let us have a look at him?—I have not 
seen him. . 

17,160. (Mr. M‘Mahon,) It is a dreadful thing 
to have the time of the Commission wasted with 
such evidence ?—I told him the same as I have told 
you. nator 
17,161. (Mr. Howard.) Did ‘he give you a sum- 
mons P—No; I was served with the summons on 
Monday. f 

17,162. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Tf you think the old man 
is outside in the hall, will you go out and bring him 
in, and let us have a look ‘at him ?—Yes. 


sworn and examined. 


17,173. (Mr. Howard.) You are quite sure you 
had enough ?—Quite sufficient. 

17,174. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Why did you not take 
100 more ?—Because we could not get them. 

17,175. If you could have got them, it would have 
been your duty to take them on ?—I have no doubt 
we should. 

17,176. In obedience to the orders you received ?>— 
Yes. : 

17,177. From whom did you receive the orders ?— 
From Mr. Gilbert. 

17,178. How many did you employ? When did 
you first begin to employ them ?—On the Saturday, I 
think, kde 

17,179. How many did you. employ on the Satur- 
day ?—About 5 or 6 clerks apiece and 10 messengers 
apiece. | Wé worked the two divisions in one room. 

17,180. On the Monday how many ?—A few more, 
not many. SLY 219 Se aay 

17,181. On the Tuesday ?—Nothing. I do not 
think there Was any put on then. 9 
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17,182. On the Wednesday ?—Then we began to 
put them on. 

17,183. How many ?—I cannot tell you, perhaps 
20. . 
‘17,184, On the Thursday ?—Perhaps half the re- 


maining quantity that made up the 130 or 140. We’ 


put them on as fast as they came. We were going 
back. On the Monday and Tuesday they applied, 
and we had no instructions. The men went away 
and left us, and went on the other side, 

17,185. Then you were in a position to have taken 
on hundreds if you could have got them ?—Yes. 

17,186. Was that exactly for the purpose of work- 
ing the committee ?—No. 

17,187. Or ‘securing their votes?—Or securing 
their votes. 

17,188. Now of the 140 men you employed as 
messengers, how many were voters ?—Pretty near all 
of them, I should think. 

17,189. Did you take any pains to see whether 
they were voters before you employed them?—I 
might look at the register. 

17,190. You compared their names with the re- 
gister ?—I might look at the register more to see if 
they lived in our district or in any other district. We 
did not want strange people to come from the other 
side of the city to our ward. 

17,191. What did you do when you ascertained that 
they were voters in your district ?—-We put them on. 

17,192. You did not ask them to vote for you, of 
course ?—No. 

17,198. You of course took care not to ask them if 
they were voters >—No. 

17,194. Did you ascertain it trom the book ?—We 
pretty well knew them. 

17,195. You were also liberal I suppose, in the 
employment of clerks. I find by this list that there 
were 15 clerks P—Yes, there might have been. 

17,196. Were those 15 clerks voters, or any of 
them ?—Some of them were I daresay. Some of them 
were simply boys—youths. 

17,197. But some of them you daresay were voters ? 
—Some were not voters. There were two or three 
soldiers, and they are not voters ; a sergeant-major, a 
sergeant, and two or three others. 

17,198. I do not ask about them, but some of them 
were voters ?—Well, some of them. 

17,199. You had committee rooms ; how many ?— 
Four or five. ' 

17,200. Six I have according to this return ?—Yes, 
that is correct. — 

17,201. You had a committee ‘room at Mr. Ames. 
the “ White Hart,’ Ber Street :?—Yes. 

17,202. Was that your principal committee room? 
—No. 

17,203. Which was your principal committee room ? 
—The “ Boar’s Head.” 

17,204. In Surrey Street ?—Yes. 

17,205. Was it there you generally conducted all 
your work ?—Yes. 

17,206. Was Mr. Ames’ a committee room ?—It 
was opened a day or two before the election day. 

17,207. Was that merely a nominal committee 
room ?—There was very little done in it. 

17,208. Would a plain speaking person call it a 
sham committee room ?—It was not so sham as some 
of the others. There was a couple of days’ work done 
there in reality. 

17,209. The “ Coachmakers’ Arms.” 
so great a sham as that ?>—No. 

17,210. The “ Coachmakers’ Arms” was a real 
sham ?—Yes; no use at all; we could have done 
without it. Le empia ay 

17,211. What was the object of paying the owner 
those three guineas ’—To secure his interest. 

17,212. Was the “Trowel and Hammer” another 
sham ?—Yes. . . 

17,213. There, I see, the owner got only two 
guineas —Yes, that is right. 

17,214. Was the “New City” Crook’s Place, a 
sham ?—Yes ; Greengrass. . . 


It was not 
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17,215. And the “Red Lion” up Eaton; was that Mr. R. Palmer. 


a sham ?—Yes, no work done there. 

17,216. Out of the six committee rooms four were 
substantially, to all intents and purposes, sham for the 
purpose of securing the votes of the owners and 
landlords ?—Yes. 

17,217. I think you have told me that you might 
have worked the divisions with 15 messengers, and 
that the residue were put on for the purpose’ of 
securing their votes, if they had any ?>—Yes. 

17,218. 1 see there is a payment of 2/. to a gentle- 
man of the name of George Steward for five days’ 
services on special matters in getting up voters and 
expenses paid for the same. What did he do ?—I did 
not recognise that claim. Mr. Gilbert settled that. 

17,219. You did not recognise the claim of 31., and 
you allowed him 2/.?—No, I did not allow him any- 
thing, Mr. Gilbert allowed it. He made no applica- 
tion tome. I did not recognise his services at all, 
and he went to Mr. Gilbert. 

17,220. Your account, I see, for messengers, com- 
mittee rooms, and all etceteras amounted to 145/. Os. 6d. 
Do you know anything more about that election of 
1875 that it is desirable we should know ?—In what 
manner ? 

17,221. Is there anything more that it is desirable 

ou should communicate to us about the election of 
1875 ?—No. 

17,222. Was there any bribery or treating by your 
side or the other side ?—I never heard of any at all. 

17,223. Was there any malpractice of any kind to 
which you think it is worth while to call our attention ?, 
—Il do not know of any, no further than the mes- 
senger trick. 

17,224. You have mentioned that P—I do not know 
of any. 

17,225. Did you know anything about the election 
of 1875 ?—Very little. 

17,226. Why ?—Because I was not engaged much 
in it. I was only engaged two or three days asa 
clerk, that is all. 

17,227. You did not take any particular notice of 
what was occurring then ?—1{ did not. 

17,228. You were very young at the time, I sup- 
pose ?—I was a trifle younger than I am now. 

17,229. Youhad no experience in elections at that 
time ?—I have had ‘no particular experience at all. 

17,230. Did you notice the processions ?—Yes, 
I saw them. 

17,231. Were they not on an extravagant and ex- 
pensive scale ?—They seemed to look very nice. 

17,232. On both sides -—Yes, very pretty at night. 
You would like to see them, I have no doubt. 

17,233. Did you see the carriages and candidates ? 
—Yes. 

17,234. (Mr. Howard.) And the ladies of the circus, 
did you see them ?—Yes. 

17,235. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Am | right in supposing 
that before 1874 candidates at Norwich did not appear 
in carriages and four ?—I think they have; I do not 
know. I think I have noticed them in carriages 
before then. 

17,236. In carriages with four horses >—Yes, I 
think I have ; I would not be sure.’ I fancy I have. 

17,237. (Mr. Howard.) Were you engaged in the 
1874 election ?>—Yes, as clerk. 

17,238. In the same ward ?—Yes. 

17,239. The same division ?—Yes. 

17,240. Was the same sort of trick practised there ? 
—I never noticed it much. 

17,241. You can look back, with your experience of 
1875, and tell us whether there was a large number 
employed ?—I do not think there was at all, I do 
not remember it. I of course had forgotten it. It 
has gone from my mind. I did not pay particular 
attention to it. 

17,242. In 1875, who gave you the instructions to 
put on ?—We had the instructions from Mr. Gilbert 
on the Friday night. 

17,243. What were the instructions ?>—To put on 
five clerks. 
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17,244. When did you get the big order ?—On the 
Wednesday morning. 

17,245. What was it, todo what ?>—I told him how 
the men were going away from our place, going on the 
other side, and he said, “ You had better put some one 
on to secure them, to keep pace with the enemy.” 

17,246. Is the fact that the other side were taking 
them before you began taking them ’—Yes, they were. 

17,247. There is no doubt about that?—I can 
mention two men who went from us, Raggio, the 
organ grinder, was one. 

17,248. He is the first organ grinder whom I have 
heard of as a voter ?>—There are several in Norwich. 

17,249. You mean a man who goes about the 
streets P—Yes, with a hurdy-gurdy, then a man 
named Proudfoot, that is one of his names, I believe 
he has two names. 

17,250. Your opponents say that you began putting 
on messengers ?—Yes, I have no doubt they would 
say so. , 

17,251. What do you think ?—I know as a fact 
that they put them on first; those two I happen to 
know personally. { saw them against the door myself ; 
they had applied to me and Mr. Corsbie before I said 
“J have no orders to put on any more,” and they left 
and went and got on the other side. 

17,252. I suppose you would not have done it if the 
Liberals had not set the example ?—No, when we first 
started we had instructions not to do anything of the 
kind. 

17,253. Why not do anything of the kind, what 
was the reason for not doing it >—I do not know. 

17,254. What was your idea?—I had no idea at 
the time. 

17,255. I am sure you had, your head is full of 
ideas. What was your idea >—Was it that it was not 
right to do it —I cannot say what they instructed so 
for, I was instructed. 

17,256. You say you would not have done it unless 
the Liberals had done it ?—I should have been acting 
against instructions. 

17,257. I suppose you thought it was a wrong thing 
to do?—I did not know it was wrong; I simply 
thought in the event of a scrutiny they would be 
struck off and void the election. 

17,258. You knew it was against the law ?—I did 
not know it at the time, I know it since. 

17,259. Did it not occur to you that, apart from 
all Acts of Parliament, it was a dishonest thing to do to 
try and win the election in that way ?—I did not know 
it at the time ; I knew or [| thought then that in the 
event of a scrutiny, or a petition, or anything, they 
would have been struck off. 

17,260. Why did you think that, was it because of 


the Act of Parliament ?P—I did not know anything 
about any Act of Parliament then, I know it now, I 
have heard of it. 

17,261. I do not suppose you know much about the 
law, and perhaps the less the better so—long as you do 
not break it with your eyes open; you will not do it 
again ?>—No. 

17,262. Do you think you will ever take part in 
another election in Norwich ?—I do not know. 

17,263. Do you think you will put on all these 
people again, if your opponents do it?—-No, I do not 
think I should. 

17,264. Will you promise us you will not?—I will 
promise. 

17,265. Do you think you will keep your promise ? 
—Yes. 

17,266. Do you think your party will keep their 
promuse ?—I cannot speak for the party, I speak for 
myself. 

17,267. Can no election in Norwich be conducted 
without resorting to some form of corruption ?—It 
could. 

17,268. Will it, I rather mean ?—I do not know, I 
should not like to say it would. 

17,269. Do you agree about this corruptible body of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 persons ?>—Yes, I do. 

17,270. You do not think that is overstated ?—I 
do not think it is. 

17,271. ft has been stated on both sides,—do you 
share the opinion—that those people do not think it is 
wrong to take a little a little money. Do they think 
it is all right and proper ?—I cannot tell what they 
think. 

17,272. What do you think they think ?—They 
think it is a sharp trick to try and get voters from 
each side. ; 

17,273. You blame them accordingly ?—There is of 
course a fault hanging to it. 

17,274. If they are to be blamed, do you think all 
those persons who give them the money and play the 
trick off, are to be blamed ?—Yes, I think one is as 
bad as the other. 

17,275. (Mr. Goldney.) What were the committee 
rooms on the other side ?—The “Angel” in St. 
Stephens, the “ Royal Oak ” in Crook’s Place, and the 
**Tumble-Down-Dick” in Ber Street. 

17,276. Any more ?—I do not know of any more. 
I have only heard of those three. 

17,277. For the whole ward, or for that division ? 
—I cannot say. 

17,278. Were they all real committee rooms at 
which work was done ?—I should say not. 

17,279. Which ones were >—The“ Royal Oak ”and 
«'Tumble-Down-Dick.” I believe those were sham. 


Mr. ABRAHAM CANNELL recalled and examined. 


17,280. (Mr. Howard.) Have you found the old 
gentleman ?—-I cannot see him anywhere. 
17,281. I do not think we need trouble you to 


Mr. ALFRED STOCKINGS sworn and examined. 


17,282. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—Regis- 
tration agent of the Conservative party. 

17,283. But by profession what are you ?—A 
chemist. 

17,284. You are the Conservative registration agent 
now, are you ?—Yes, 


17,285. How long have you been so ?—Since- 


February last. 
17,286. Whom did you succeed ?—I succeeded Mr. 


Steward. 
17,287. He was appointed city treasurer, was that 


it p—Yes. 

17,288. Had you filled any other office for the 
Conservatives before that >—No. 

17,289. Were you president of any association >— 


No. Secretary. 
17,290. Secretary ot what ?—The fifth ward Con- 


servative Association. 


remain. If you see the old gentleman send, him 
across to us ?—If I see him I will send him down. 


17,291. For how long a time ?—Since it was esta- 
blished in 1865. 

17,292. Are you paid for your services as regis-. 
tration agent. I will not trouble you to tell us the 
amount ?—I hope so to be. 

17,293. I suppose you are an active political par- 
tizan, are you not ?>—Yes. 

17,294. And have been for some years ?—From 
1868. 

17,295. From 1868 downwards ?—Yes. 

17,296. You took an active part in the election of 
1868. I find you were examined before the Royal 
Commissioners in 1869 ?—I was. ’ 

17,297. I need not trouble you about that exami- 
nation. Did you take any part in the election of 
1870 r—Yes. 4 

17,298. On the Conservative side, of course >—Yes. 

17,299. What is your opinion about the election of 
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1870? Was it a pure election or not? We have 
heard two accounts of it here?—In 1870 I was 
manager in the fifth ward, and as far as I know un 
behalf of the Conservative party it was a perfectly 
pure election. 

17,300. What do you say about the Liberal party 
in 1870 ?—It is so long ago I really cannot say. I 
was very young at the time. 

17,301. It is five years ago?—I was young in 
electioneering. 

17,302. It has been said here | think—Mr. Coaks 
distinetly said it—that the election of 1870, though 
represented to be pure, was by no means pure ?—I 
never left my committee rooms the whole time during 
the election. 

17,303. You have not.any means of knowing one 
way or the other ?—No, not the slightest. 

17,304. Now come down to 1871 ?—I managed the 
fifth ward then. 
the same. I never left my room all the time. 

17,305. Did you, at either of those elections, hear 
auything about messengers being put on P—No. 

17,306. Nor any other form of bribery or corrup- 
tion ?—Not the slightest. 

17,307. Then as, far as you know, those elections 
were pure ?—As far as I know. 

17,308. Then come to the general election of 1874 ? 
—I managed the fifth ward. 

17,309. I suppose we are now embarking on a 
different inquiry ?—I should think very probably. 

17,310. What do you think of 1874?—In what 
way ? 

17,311. Do you think it was a pure election P—No, 
certainly not. 

17,312. Impure ?—I should think so. 

17,8138. On both sides ?-—-Undoubtedly. 

17,314. In respect of what matters, chiefly >—As 
far as messengers are concerned. ‘That is all I know. 
I never left my room. 

17,315. A very large employment of messengers ? 
—Not more than there has been this time. 

17,316. Did you take any part in that ?—Yes. 

17,317. In 1874 ?—Yes. 

17,318. By whose authority ; under whose di- 
rections ?—I think Mr. Sparrow was the legal agent at 
that election. 

17,319. Were you authorised to put on messengers ; 
—1 believe so. 

17,3820. In terms?—I believe that a letter was 
written or sent to all the rooms, to the effect that we 
might use a certain amount of discretion in putting 
on messengers. 

17,821. Was that after or before the Liberals had 
put on their messengers ?—I cannot say. 

17,322. Try and remember; it is not so very long 
ago ?—I did not leave my rooms, and I really cannot 
say. 

17,823. You heard many rumours at the time ; why 
were your messengers put on; there may have been 
some necessity for it ?—Colourable employment. 

17,324. No doubt the motive was quite corrupt, at 
least you say so, but why had you recourse to that 
trick ? was it to counteract anything ?—I think they 
were started simultanebusly in 1874. 

17,325. You think they began to sin together in 
1874 ?—I think it is very likely. 

17,326. How many did you put on in 1874?—80 
to 100. 

17,327. What is your voting power net, or gross 
would be easier for you ?—I should think there would 
be 1,200 to 1,800. 

17,3828. You put on about 100 men to look after them ? 
— Yes. 

17,329. I need not ask you; that was done for the 
express purpose of getting their votes >—Yes. 

17,330. What did your opponents do in your ward 
in that division, then ; did they put on a large number ? 
—Yes. 


To the best of my knowledge it was 
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17,331. More or less ?—I should say about the 
same number. 

17,3832. You came to the election of 1874 with a 
little experience about this messenger trick ?>—Yes. 

17,333. In 1874 you knew that you were violating 
the law ?—No, I did not know until after the election. 

17,334. Was your conscience perfectly easy about 
it ?—Yes. 

17,335. You did not think there was anything 
wrong in it either way >—No. 

17,336. Moral or legal >—No. 

17,3837. Fair fighting on both sides >—Fair fighting. 

17,338. When did you begin to feel unhappy about 
the messenger trick ?—I did not feel very unhappy 
about it. 

17,339. You do now, I hope ?—I do not know that 
there is reason for feeling unhappy, or making one’s 
life miserable for that. 

17,340. I do not know whether you. realize the 
fact that you and everybody else who have taken 
part in these illegal or corrupt practices are liable to 
very serious penalties >—I know it now. 

17,341. You are come here to make a clean breast, 
in order to get our certificate ?—I should think very 
probably. 

17,342. You are entitled to it,if you do. You 
exercised your discretion according to your ability ? 
—Yes. 

17,3438. You are now telling the perfect truth >— 
Yes. 

17,344. Now, at all events, you know it is wrong ? 
—Yes. 

17,345. What did it cost for messengers in 1874, 
so far as you were concerned ? Do you know how 
much you paid them ?—3s. 6d. and 5s. a day. 

17,346. The old-fashioned market price ?—Yes. 

17,347. Had you anyone with you in the manage- 
ment of the committee room in 1874 ?—No. 

17,348. Were there any other committee rooms in 
your division except the one you had yourself ?— 
Yes. 

17,349. How many ?—I should think four or five. 

17,350. Sham committee rooms ?—Yes. 

17,351. Were there shams on the Liberal side too ? 
—I really cannot say. I never left my ‘committee 
room. ‘ 

17,352. Your ears were open; did you hear any- 
thing about the Liberal committee rooms ?——Probably 
I might ; I heard about the messengers. 

17,353. And the committee rooms ?>—Probably. 

17,354. Was it rumoured that there were Liberal 
sham committee rooms in your division ?—I cannot 
remember. 

17,855. In 1875 had you more committee rooms 
than you wanted ?>—At the last election ; Iwas not a 
ward agent in 1875. 

17,356. Is that perfectly certain ; I have before me 
a list of division managers. Were you a division 
manager ?——No. 

17,357. I find an amount of 28/. 12s. 6d. returned 
in your name; is that a mistake ?—No, it is not a 
mistake. Iwas appointed agent to go to the several 
ward committee rooms to see what was necessary to 
conduct the election with; and I was to look after 
the fifth ward particularly, and was to spend more 
time at that place than the others. 

17,358. What was your payment of 28/. 12s. 6d. 
for >—I think it was for registers and things bought, 
and 20 guineas for my own services. 

17,359. Were you aware from your visits that 
messengers were being put on in 1875 ?—Yes. 

17,360. Did you hear that the Liberals had been 
putting on messengers ?—Yes. 

17,361. Did you hear that before the Conservatives 
began ?>—Yes, I did. 

17,362. From all you heard and believe, who first 
began the messenger trick, in 1875?—The Liberals ; 
there is no doubt about it. 

17,368. The same price was paid for the messen- 
gers ’—The same price. 
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17,364. The ‘regulation price? The regulation 
vice. 
i 17,365. I suppose you came to the same conclusion 
as most people about the election of 1874, that it was 
extravagant >—Very extravagant. 

17,366. Did you give any discretion to the ward 
managers in the election of 1875 ?—No. 

17,367. Did you not go round and tell them to put 
on messengers at their discretion ?—I think I was 
asked in two places. 

17,368. Where was that ?—In the first’ ward. 

17,369. Who was the agent there ?—Mr. Lennox 
and Mr. Stanley were the agents. | 

17,370. Did they ask you ?>—They mentioned that 
they were losing persons who had come to them and 
applied to be put on. 

17,371. How did they lose them ?—They were 
going to the other side. 

17,372. What did you do?—I gave Mr. Lennox 
instructions to put on 12 or 14. 

17,373. Not that they were engaged for any pur- 
pose other than winning the election ?>—Certainly. 

17,374. How many men, in your opinion, would 
work that division and that ward properly ?—20 men 
for the two divisions. 

17,375. Did you hear of any other form of bribery 
or corruption at the election of 1874 or 1875 ?— 
No. 

17,376. No direct bribery ?—None whatever. 

17,377. Do you agree that there is a very large 
corrupt element in the constituency represented by from 
3,000 to 5,000 ?—I should say from; 3,000 to 4,000. 

17,378. After this experience of Norwich for several 
years, two Commissions, petitions, and prosecutions, 
have you any doubt that when they take the money for 
their votes they know they are doing wrong ?—I 
should think not. 

17,379. You have no doubt of it ?—I have no doubt 
of it. 

17,380. Equally, you have no doubt that it is wrong 
to give them the money for their votes >—Quite so. 

17,381. What will they do at the next election, after 
this Commission is over ?>—We should have a pure 
election probably. 

17,382. Why do you think so*—They would 
recollect the Commission for a little time. 

17,388. How long ?—I cannot say. 

17,384. How long did they remember the Commis- 
sion of 1869 ?—For one election. | 

17,385. How long was that ?+For 12 months. 

17,386. There was an election in 1870 ?>—Yes. 

17,387. Then, Mr. Coaks told us, a great deal was 
done that ought not to have been done ?—That I 
knew nothing about. 


17,388. You think they will remember it about 12 , 


months >—That seems to have been the case last 
time. 

17,389. Seriously, do you see any way out of this 
difficulty in Norwich, so as to stop the corrupt tendency 
of a large section of the people in conducting parlia- 
mentary elections ?—I am afraid not. 

17,390. Not unless there is some alteration in the 
law ?—Not unless there is some alteration in the law. 

17,391. The votes could not be bought unless there 
was money to buy them with ?>—Certainly not. 

17,392. Where does,the money come from ?—From 
the candidates, I suppose. 

17,393. You do not find any ?—I have done. 

17,394. Is there no secret service money ?—No, I 
should think not. . 

17,395. You do not approve of the practice of paying 
accounts without investigating them ?—Certainly not. 

17,396. Especially when they represent lavish ex- 
penditure ?>—Hxactly. am 

17,397. You are aware that that has been done ?— 
Yes. 

17,398, Did you return your accounts in 1874 to 
the chief agent ?>—Yes. 
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17,399. Were they scrutinized, or not ?—I believe 
they were. “eed ‘ 

17,400, With you personally ?—Yes. 

17,401. Was any objection taken to. the item for 
messengers ?—I believe not. 

17,402. Were you aware, until this inquiry began 
that the employment of messengers had been in 50 
large a proportion as one in six or seven for the whole 
constituency ?>—No. 

- 17,403. Does it not alarm you to hear that now ?>— 
es. 

17,404. Upon the Liberal side the voting was 5,877, 
and the paid messengers represent one in ten, which is 
a large proportion ?—Yes. jit 

17,405. Enormous ?>—Yes. 5 

17,406. Your mind is thoroughly awake to the 
serious character of this messenger trick ?—Certainly. 

17,407. What will be the next trick ?—I do not 
know ; I am not an inventive genius. 

17,408. Do you think that the whole catalogue is 
exhausted ’—There is safe to be something found. 

17,409. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you any suggestion 
as to the best mode of checking this vice ?—To stop 
the money. 

17,410. How could you prevent. candidates giving 
the money ?—I do not know. I haye never thought 
the matter over. 

17,411. You see no other way of doing it than that ? 
—Certainly not. 

17,412. Ifa candidate were made responsible for 
the illegitimate payments, and the seat avoided for 
making those payments, whether he noticed them or 
not, do you think that would make him more careful 
looking through the accounts ?—Certainly. 

17,413. And prevent him making such payments 
again ?—Certainly. 

17,414. (Mr. Goldney.) You are the registration 
agent. Do you keep your staff on all through the 
year ?—We are now working up the registration. 

17,415. Will those same men be retained all through 
the year ?—No; we have not sufficient money on the 
Conservative side for that. 

17,416. (Mr. Howard.) Are the Liberals as badly 
off ?—I think not. 

17,417. (Mr. Goldney.) Supposing you kept on 
one or two of the men in each ward, they would save 
the employment of a great many messengers, because 
they would know where the people lived >—Yes. 

17,418. You would have no difficulty in getting a 
man to do that for 5s. a week all the year round ?—He 
would want more than that. Dn) 

17,419. (Mr. Howard.) Can you not utilize the 
Post Office ?—I think it might be done. 

17,420. (Mr. Goldney.) How do you send your 
notices of objection and claims ?—By hand. 

17,421. Not through the Post Office ?—Not through 
the Post Office. a ee 

17,422. You knew the provision in the Act of Par- 
liament for sending them through the Post Office, and 
oe the delivery of them need not be proved ?— 

es. 

17,428. You do not care about Acts of Parliament ? 
—Oh, yes, we do. 

17,424. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I think you said that you 
page a 68 men in 1874 ?—I think it was more than 

at. ; 

17,425. You put on 80 to 100 in 1875 2—I did not 
put on any in 1875. ily Went 

17,426. When did you say you put on 80 to 100 P— 

17,427. Did you get orders from Mr. Gilbert to put 
on asmany as you liked in 1875 ?-—No... 

17,428. (Mr. Howard.) Was Dawson mixed up 
with you in the registration >—He was in the central 
committee room, al cy 

17,429. When ?—In 1875 election: 

17,430. But does he hold any office now in the 
registration ?—He is with me now. : 

17,431. He is associated with you >—Yes. 
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17,432. (Mr. Eieis: ) What are-you (PA general 
agent. 

17,433, You live in the Derham Road '?—Yes: | 

17,434, Mr. Stockings tells us that you are at the 
present moment engaged under him upon the regis- 
tration >—Yes. 

17,435. Were you engaged at all at the last election 
in 1875 ?—Yes. 

17,486. In what capacity ?—As manager at the 
central rooms. 

17,437. Where were the central rooms >—At Orford 
Hill. 

17,488. Were you engaged at all in the 1874 
election p—Yes. 

17,439. In what capacity >—The same capacity. 

17,440, And in 1871 ?—The same capacity. 

17,441. In 1870 ?—The same capacity. 

17,442. In 1868 ?—Yes. 

17,448. And before that >—In' 1865, 1860, 1859, 
1857, 1852, 1847. 

17,444. Is that all ?—That is the lot. 

17,445. Were you inthe central committee room all 
those years >—Not the early part. 

17,446. You have had as much experience as most 
people in election matters >—In the city and the county. 

17,447. Have’ you had anything to do with 
municipal elections >—Yes. 

17,448. Through all those years back to 1847 ?— 
No, not so far; I should say from about 1857. 

17,449. Take the 1875 election first. When did 
you begin work at the central eommittee room ?—I 
think I saw Mr. Gilbert at Mr. Bailey’s office on the 
Friday night. 

17 450. You began work on the Saturday morning ? 
—We just started. 

17,451. How many clerks had you there ?—I put 
on about five that day. 

17,452. What were they engaged at >—They began 
the preliminary work. 

17,453. They were occupied in directing envelopes ? 
—Yes. || 
17,454. Did you do any registration work at the 
central committee room, or did you leave all that to 
the ward committee rooms ?—I did all the material 
work at the central committee rooms. 

17,455. Striking off the dead and double entries >— 
Yes. 

17,456. I suppose you put on some messengers ?— 
I did. 

17,457. ‘How many did you put on on the Satur- 
day 2—Only three. ' 

17,458. On the Monday how: many ?—On the 
Monday I began to put them on. 

17,459. How many ?—I should say I put on 20 
that day. ; 


17,460. On the Tuesday ?—About eight more. 


17,461. On the Wednesday ?>—I put on two. 

17,462. Making 30 ?>—Yes. 

17,463. On the Thursday ?—On the Thursday I put 
on 14, 

17,464. Making 44? 

17,465. Any more on the Friday ?>—Yes. 


17,466. How many ?—15 or 20. Altogether we had 83. 

17,467. Were they all voters, or were some of ‘them 
non-voters ?>—I should say there was not one third of 
them voters, because I put on a class of men I have 
had for the last 10 years, men I can depend upon. 

17,468. Then most of them were really employed 
as messengers ?—Yes. 

17,469. | mean they really did shack 2.Bon4 fide 
work. 

17,470. Most of them?—Yes. 

17,471. Not ae all ?—I should say the: sian I 
kept going. 

1(;402: If you had to do the work again could you 
do it with less >—Probably, if I did not want to pro- 
tect the candidate of an evening. 

17,473. Then some of these were protectors to4OF 
an evening. 


17,474. Had you a Porpetal poe on your side ? 
—No. 

17,475. Who-was your Apts Ga ?-+Jem Andrews. 

17,476.; Anyone-else >—No. 

17,477. You thought he could carry you through 
the election P—Yes, he hada good staff. 

17,478. You thought you could rely upon him ?— 
Yes, he has done the. trick two or three times. 

17,479. How many men had he to meet the army 
on the other side ?—I think we had 12.in St. Andrew’s 
Hall. | Previously we have had 200 to protect us. 

17,480. You only had 12 this time ?—Only 12. 

17,481. Then you must have had a poor idea of 
the other side ?—They had satisfaction the year 
before. 

17,482. You had 200 in 1874 ?—No, it was longer 
ago than that. 

17,483. I suppose all the news which is going about 
at election times finds its way to the central com- 
mittee rooms ?—Plenty of that. 

17,484. Did you hear anything about your opponents 
putting on messengers ?—Certainly. 

17,485. What did you hear, and when ?—I heard on 
the Wednesday morning ; several men came and asked 
me if I would employ. them, and I said, “‘ No, my 
instructions are only to have the staff I want.” They 
said, “If you don’t we can go to the other side.” When 
I went past the Liberal committee room on my way to 
the telegraph office half an hour afterwards I found 
the men with cards in their hats; they were set on at 
once. 

17,486. Did you hear whether they set them on in 
large or small numbers?—I could see the nnmbers 
standing about ; I should think there were 150 or 200 
standing about the committee room. 

17,487. Their central committee room ?—Their 
central committee room, doing nothing. 

17,488. Do you say they were doing nothing ?>— 
They had their cards in their hats. 

17,489. But some of them would be cleaning the 
rooms out >—No, they were standing about, smoking 
pipes. 

17,490. Did you hear anything about instructions 
sent to the division managers from your central room ? 
—I did not hear anything. 

17,491. You did not hear any instructions about 
their having to use their own discretion ?—I never 
heard a word about it. 

17,492. Was Mr. Gilbert generally at the central 
committee room, or was he about at different places >— 
Mr. Gilbert had a room by himself and I had a room 
by myself. 

17,493. Had you any thing to do with hiring public- 
houses for committee rooms >—Nothing whatever. 

17,494, That was left to the division managers ?— 
The managers did that. 

17,495. Whatever the other side were doing, are we 
to understand that you did not set on any messengers 
beyond what you wanted ?—It was about the regular 
number I put on. 

17,496. Were they occupied ?>—There might be 
perhaps half a dozen hanging about, but they were 
always useful. 

17,497. To keep the peace ?—If anything occurred. 

17,498. I suppose you had to organize the proces- 
sions P—No, I had nothing to do with them. 

17,499. Who organized them? Was it Andrews ? 
—No. 

17,500. Who would organize them ?—I cannot say. 

17,501. Some one did ?—I might write out the 
route: 

17,502. ‘Avid send it round to the different ward 
managers >—No;; the bills would show where the 
meetizigs were to be held. 

17,503. The processions proceeded from, one meeting 
to another 2—That is it. 

17,504. I suppose the division managers would see 
that people went from their committee rooms to swell 
the procession and protect it ?—Yes, .° ,_ 
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17,505. Had you anything to do with the hiring the 
music P—Nothing whatever. 

17,506. You seem to have kept to your room ?—I 
have sufficient to do there. 

17,507. Looking after the clerks >—Yes. 

17,508. Were you in the same capacity in the 1874 
election ?—I was. 

17,509. Had you the same number of messengers ? 
—I should think about the same. 

17,510. Were there as many messengers employed 
at the ward committee rooms in 1874 as in 1875 ?— 
I should say about the same. 

17,511. Was the election conducted in much the 
same way ?—This time I do not think there was so 
much expenditure as there was in 1874. 

17,512. In which direction ?—In all directions. 

17,518. You think it was a cheaper election ?—Yes. 

17,514. The processions were not so extravagant? 
—Not so grand. 

17,515. Do you know anything about the use of 
boards at the last election ?—No, not this last election ; 
in 1874 I do. 

17,516. What do you know about them ?—I should 
say, taking my own neighbourhood where I live, at 
every two doors there was a board, that is in Nor- 
thumberland Street, at the “‘ Adelaide” the “ Lord 
Nelson,” the “ Alexandra,” and one or two others. 
They were supplied, I believe, by Edward Betts, who 
keeps a public-house down there. 

17,517. Were they your party’s boards ?—The 
other party’s. 


17,518. Had you any boards ?—We had some large 
ones. 

17,519, In 1874 ?—Yes. 

17,520. In 1875 had you any ?—No. 


17,521. Why not ?—I did not think we required 
them. : 

17,522. Did you pay for your big boards in 1874 ? 
—Not for showing them as the other side did. 

17,523. Do you know they did ?—I have heard so. 

17,524. Where did they pay for them ?—In Nor- 
thumberland Street. 

17,525. How much did they pay ?—5s. a day I 


heard. 
17,526. Do you know what became of those boards 


after the election was over ?—They went to Betts’s, 
where they were made. e 

17,527. They went back into stock ?—And were 
used for other purposes afterwards. 

17,528. They were not kept in stock for the next 
election ?—No; used for pigsties or anything. 

17,529. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What street is that ?— 
Northumberland Street. 

17,5380. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anything 
about the boards in 1875?—Nothing whatever; I 
saw plenty about. 

17,581. Do you know what became of them after 
the election ?—No; I do not go to Betts’s now, so I 
did not see them. 

17,532, You do not know whether they were returned 
into stock again to the central committee room, or to 
some builder’s ?—They are generally put up in the 
hayloft, I believe ; they are supposed to be. 

17,533. Is Betts the man who keeps the inn ?—He 
keeps the “ Distillery Inn.” 

17,534, A committee room ?—Where the cabs were 
hired for the last two elections. 

17,535. Had you nothing to do with hiring cabs ? 
—Nothing. 

17,536. Who hired the cabs from Betts ?—I believe 
he goes to Mr. Stevens for the money. 

17,537. You do not know who made the arrange- 
ment with him ?—I cannot tell you; he is the best 
1 to tell you that. 
tT 538. Where did he get them from ?—He has 
four or five of his own. ) 

17,539. Do you know of anything at the last election 
in the way of bribery except the employment of 
messengers ?—I know of nothing else. 

17,540. Or in 1874 ?—Or in 1874. 
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17,541. Did you hear at the central committee room 
about any intimidation in 1875 ?—I saw it. 

17,542. Where ?P—At the school room at Dereham 
Road. 

17,543, Tell us what it was >—I saw Tippy Roberts. 
He has left Norwich within the last month. 

17,544. Who is Tippy Roberts >—The leader of the 
gang. 

17,545. What gang ?—Mr. Womersley’s gang I 
call it. Then there was Clare Shaw. 

17,546. Is he the prizefighter we have heard of ?>— 
Yes. 

17,547. Was there anyone else there ?—Several 
more. 

17,548. 20 or 50 ?—Mr. Roberts can give you the 
names. He offered, if we would give him a certain 
amount of money, that he would expose the whole 
thing. He said if we would give him 501. he would 
blow the magazine on the lot. 

17,549. I suppose you did not agree to it >—He 


went away to consider it, but he never came back any 


more. 

17,550. You say he is away’—He went away 
about a month ago. 

173551. Where has he gone to ?—I do not know. 

17,552. (Mr. Howard.) Has he gone for his health ? 
—Very likely. 

17,553. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you pay his fare ?—i 
should not like to do it. 

17,554. (Mr. Howard.) Will you pay his fare back 
if he comes ?—No. 

17,555. You cannot tell us where he is p—I do not 


‘know, but I can learn, I daresay. 


17,556. (Mr. Goldney.) You have given us the 
name of Tippy Roberts and Clare Shaw ?—Yes, and 
they had a stand-up fight at the “ Perseverance ” 
after they left the schoolroom, 

17,557. Was there anyone to fight with ?—We had 
none of our people there at all to clear the barrier, 
and they kept jogging all our people on one side, and 
let their own people in. 

17,558. With the ballot, how did they know which 
way they were going to vote?—They could see the 
colours in the hats. They got over Daws’ wall. [ 
saw several of our people come away because they 
could not get in. 

17,559. I suppose you sent for the police ?—I had 
to go my rounds. 

17,560. Did you not send for Andrews ?—He had 
enough to do at St. Miles. 

17,561. Can you give us any more names of the 
people who were at the Dereham schoolroom ?—I 
cannot, but I believe Tippy Roberts could. 

17,562. How many of these roughs were there ?— 
I should say about 20; they stopped at the “ Robin 
Hood,” I believe, as they came up the road. 

17,563. That you only heard?—ButI saw the 
other. 

17,564. Did you see any other ?—They went to the 
“ Perseverance” tavern to take possession of the 
committee room; but Mr. Smith shut the door, and 
then they had a stand-up fight. 

17,565. Where did they go then ?—To the “ Cat 
and Fiddle.” 

17,566. What were they doing at the “ Cat and 
Fiddle ” ?>—They were trying to get into the committee 
room, 

17,567. Why did they want to get there ?—To 
destroy, I presume, the books and papers that might 
be lying about. 

17,568. You think, if there had been no one in the 
committee rooms to defend them, they would have got 
in ?—Certainly. 

17,569. And would have done mischief ?—Yes. I 
saw what they did in 1874 when they tried to pull 
Mr. Grimmer off his horse. They then tried to 
destroy everything in the place. 

17,570. Why have they not been prosecuted by the 
police ?—I am surprised that they have not. 

17,571. Is there any reason why they should not : 
—No. 


‘ 
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17,572. (Mr. Howard.) Was Mr. Womersley con- 
nected with them in 1874 ?>—He was there. 

17,573. Did he lead them ?—And the young one 
was there too treating the men at the public bar, 
young Mr, Womersley was. 

17,574. Whereabouts P—At Rolls’s. 

17,575. Was Mr. Womersley senior there ?—Out- 
side in the plain. 

17,576. As it happened?—As it happened. Mr. 
Samuel Grimmer, the wine merchant, they tried to 
drag off his horse. 

17,577. Taking part in it >—He is always on the 
spot when they are there. 

17,578. (Mr. Goldney.) Are we to understand that 
these men do something more than go about dressed 
up in ribbons, and shouting ?—Determined to go and 
do violence to anyone who would upset them. They 
called at the “ Robin Hood,” and from the schoolroom 
went to the ‘‘ Perseverance ” tavern. 

17,579. (Mr. Howard.) They travelled a circuit ?— 
Yes. 

17,580. (Mr. Goldney.) You agree with Mr. 
Stanley that they are always the same people >—The 
same class, and are paid to do it, or else they would 
not do it. 

17,581. Shall I find them under the item of ‘* Cropp 
and others ” ?—No, he does not belong to them. 

17,582. We must look somewhere else for those 
people ?—Yes, and I believe there is an under-current 
beyond that 2,000/. 

17,583. What do you mean by an under-current ?— 
There must be some under-current to pay these 
messengers. 

17,584. At the 1874 election ?— Yes. 

17,585. You think that the accounts do not show 
the whole amount ?—Certainly not. 

17,586. Who do you suppose finds the money ?— 
Some one finds the money ; who that person is I should 


‘like to find out. ‘ 


17,587. Do you believe that the accounts have been 
kept back on account of this Commission ?—Certainly; 
here is an instance of it, 40 employed by Culyer. 
George Gilmore at the “Rose and Thistle” might 
tell you something about it. 

17,588. Do you recollect anyone else?—I could 
give the names to the secretary. 

17,589. You had better do that. You state, as your 
experience of elections, that you believe there has been 
an under-current ?—Yes ; they could not carry on the 
election for 2,000/. with the numbers of men they had 
on. 
17,590. (Mr. Howard.) How many do you believe 
they had on ?—I should think 1,700 they had on, with- 
out exaggeration. 

17,591. (Mr. Goldney.) What did you see at the 
“‘ Grapes ” P—They had just departed as I got up. Mr. 
Gooch told me the precautions he had to take. I sent 
Andrews down with a lot of men. 

17,592. (Mr. Howard.) Did they leave their mark 
behind them ?—I do not think they had done much. 

17,598. (Mr. Goldney.) You did not then send to 
the police P—No. 

17,594. Why not ?—I do not think they care much 
about it. 

17,595. They are not afraid ?>—It is a dangerous lot 
of men to get amongst. 

17,596. You think no one but a Norwich man can 
face a Norwich rough ?—It is one against the other. 

17,597. If they both get a pair of black eyes, you 
consider it is two scoundrels getting a thrashing ?>— 
That is it. 

17,598. (Mr. Howard.) Were they drunk ?—Lots 
of them were. 

17,599. Did you see Mr. Womersley there >—He 
was against the school. 

17,600. Which ?>—The old gentleman. 

17,601. (Mr. Goldney.) At the Dereham Road 
schoolroom ?—Yes. 

17,602. At the time they were hustling the voters ? 
—At that time. 

17,603. You saw him there yourself.?—I did, 
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17,604. There is no mistake about it >—There is no 
mistake about it. 

17,605. (Mr. Howard.) You knew him well ?—Oh 
yes, and he knows me. 

17,606. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you see either of his 

sons about ?—The young one. 
‘ 17,607. Where >—I saw him several times that 
day. 
17,608. About with the roughs?—Yes; they do 
not come in front, but they lag behind, and when any- 
thing is going on they stop and laugh. 

17,609. (Mr. Howard.) Were they armed with any 
sticks or staves ?—All with short sticks. Mr. F. 
Armes, one of our men, gave them a good hiding. 

17,610. Gave whom a good hiding ?—One of Clare 
Shaw’s lot. 

17,611. Was he any the better for it >—I do not 
think his back was afterwards. 

17,612. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you think we could get 
a list of Clare Shaw’s lot >—I think you could. 

17,613. And of Tippy Roberts’s >—Yes. 

17,614. Do you think you could get it ?—I think 
I could. 

17,615. You may send it to the secretary. 

17,616. (Mr. Howard.) Do you consider that there 
was intimidation to a serious extent at the last elec- 
tion ?—I believe there was, because Mr. Fritt and 
two or three friends had to leave the schoolrooms. 

17,617. Do you say it obstructed persons in 
exercising the franchise >—Certainly. 

17,618. It has been said that nothing of the sort 
took place, but that it was a trifling matter, and that 
if it had not been trifling the police would have inter- 
fered, and so on. You think it was a serious matter ? 
—-If you call Mr. Fritt I believe he will speak to the 
fact. 

17,619. (Mr. Goldney.) You have your register 
there. Has that the dead and double entries marked 
off —Yes, I have the double entries and the dead 
people. 

17,620. It would be no use to us in getting the net 
register P—No. 

17,621. Is there anything in any of those other papers 
that you have before you?— No, I do not see any- 
thing else ; these are the receipts for clerks and mes- 
sengers. 

17,622. I think you said you had 81 messengers >— 
56 clerks and 83 messengers. 

17,623. 56 seems a large number ?—A lot of these 
are only clerks who came for three hours of an evening. 

17,624. After they had done their business at the 
different offices >—After they had done their business 
at the different offices they came and gave us a lift. 

17,625. What do they get paid ?—According to 
their services, what I think they are worth. 

17,626. You say that was bona fide work ?—Bona 
fide work. 

17,627. Did you make out any street lists p-—No, I 
left that for the manager in each division. 

17,628. What were your clerks occupied in doing ?— 
Directing envelopes and cards and doing the necessary 
work. 

17,629. Did you lay down any regular method of 
getting out the street lists. Every one seems to have 
been in a scramble with them ?—There is only one 
proper way of doing that, and that is to sort the 
envelopes into streets, and make the streets lists from 
the envelopes. 

17,630. It'is a mechanical proceeding ?—That is all. 
Tf I send them down to Mr. Cross he would sort them 
out into streets and then make a list from that. 


17,631. Ought that to take several days ?—It would ' 


take a long time. 

17,632. Until that is done your circulars are not 
delivered ?—Certainly not. 

17,633. By what time do you think this was done ? 
—TI believe I sent everything to half the divisions on 
Tuesday night, so that they couid sort them that 
night. 

17,634. Till they get those envelopes they were not 
engaged in making the street lists >—Certainly not. 
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17,635. Could they be properly engaged in making 
them out ?—They might do it after a fashion, but the 
other is the best. 

17,636. You do not see any necessity for doing it 
the other way ?—Certainly not. 

17,637. Whatever day the sheriff fixed for the poll, 
the polling cards were, many of them, ready on the 
Tuesday night >—Yes, but we could not do it until the 
sheriff had fixed the day.’ 

17,638. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say that in 1874 the 
Liberal party paid 5s. a day in Northumberland Street 
for the exhibition of boards >—Yes. 

17,639. Do you know any one house where that 
was paid ?—I do not know of one house or the 
person to whom it was paid, but I can glean from a 
man who lives in the street. 

17,640. Do you know the name of any person who 
was paid it ?—I believe Mr. Carrick can give you the 
information. 

17,641. I do not want to call Mr. Carrick to give 
the information; do you know any person who 
received 5s. a day ?—Not of my own knowledge. 

17,642. Did you hear that from any person ?>— 
Several times. 

17,6438. Did you.hear it from any of those who 
exhibited boards ?—No; from persons living in the 
same street. 

17,644. Not from those who exhibited placards >— 
No; they would not tell me. 

17,645. Did you ask them ?—I shall be able to give 
you the names, so that you may call them. d 

17,646. Did you ask them what they were paid for 


- exhibiting ?—If I had they would not have told me. 
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17,647. Did you ask them ?—No. 

17,648. Give us the name of anyone who can tell 
us ?—Mr. Carrick can inform you of those who were 
paid for exhibiting boards. 
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17,649. How can he know if they would not tell 
anyone ?—He is a neighbour and can get it. 

17,650. Can you get Mr. Carriek to confirm what 
you say r—I have no doubt about it. 

17,651. Is it not mere guess on your part ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

17,652. What can George Gilmore tell us ?—At 
every election that occurs, either municipal or parlia- 
mentary, cabs took them away, by, I should say, 10 at 
a, time. 

17,653. What has that to do with the exhibition of 
boards ?—It has nothing to do with it. 

17,654. You said George Gilmore, would tell us 
more ?>—He can tell you what this under-current is, 
where the money comes from that he receives. 

17,655. You are wasting our time by telling us 
that the money comes from the candidates. We know 
it comes from the candidates. 

(Mr. Howard.) \ do not say that. 

(Mr. M‘Mahon.) I shall want to ask you some 
further questions to-morrow. Bring your vouchers, 
Gilmore and the others, if you can, because these are 
statements which ought not to be made unless they 
are perfectly true. It is only waste of time unless it 
can bé’corroborated. 

(Mr. Howard.) That may be so; but, on the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that the Commissioners 
cannot expect in an inquiry of this kind to discover 
what they are sent here to discover, unless persons 
attending can feel under a sense of protection to state 
what they believe to be true. We are here to find out 
what the truth is. I hope witnesses will be encouraged 
to come forward and make honourable statements of 
what they know and believe to be true, with a feeling 
that they will be listened to by the Commissioners. 
That is the course I am determined to adopt. We do 
not want another Royal Commission.at Norwich. We 
want to find out everything; and so far as I am 
concerned I mean to do it. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


FOURTEENTH DAY. 


Saturday, 4th September 1875. 
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17,656. (Mr. Goldney.) We hear you live some- 
where near Eaton ?—Yes. 

17,657. And you are a land surveyor ?—I am a 
land agent and farmer. 

17,658. We understand that a few days previous 
to the last election you were very active in looking 
up voters in Haton ?—I was there one day. 

17,659. Only one day?—I rode down on the 
Monday, and on the Tuesday I rode down; but I 
do not think I went into Eaton on the Monday. 

17,660. Were you there also on the Thursday ?— 
The day before the election I went to a meeting in 
the evening, and I also rode down during the day. 

17,661. Was that a meeting which Mr. Tillett 


‘attended and made a speech at ?—Yes. 


17,662. We hear there were some 60 people ?—I 
suppose there were about 40 or 50 at the meeting. 

17,663. In the skittle alley ?—Yes. 

17,664. Which was covered in for the occasion ?— 
It is always covered in. 

17,665. We have heard that some people came 
down from Norwich in cabs ?—Yes, with Mr. Tillett. 

17,666. Some of them seem to have been standing 
beer ?—I do not know. [I left when Mr. Tillett left. 
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17,667. When did he leavye?—I do not know 
exactly the time. 

17,668. Was it about half-past eight >—About half- 
past eight. 

17,669. Did you go away with him ?—I went away 
with him; I went to a meeting with him after that at 
some gardens, but I do not know the name of the 
place. 

17,670. Mr. Tillett was only there a short time 
I believe ?—A very short time. 

17,671. Did you leave with Mr, Tillett, or did you 
leave shortly afterwards ?—I left with Mr. Tillett. 
I went in the carriage with him, and a Mr. Smith 
was with him too. There were three of us in the 
carriage. ‘ 

17,672. You did not see any of this beer drinking 
yourself ?—No. 

17,673. You heard of it the next day I suppose ?— 
No, not till about a week afterwards. : 

17,674. You heard of it as being a very indiscreet 
thing to be done just on the heels of the candidate ?— 
Yes. 

17,675. Who were the people who were standing 
beer ?—I do not know. I never asked. 


ois alee lek 
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17,676. They seem to have been people who eame 
down with Mr. Tillett >—They said it was me. 

17,677. 1 am giving you an opportunity of denying 
it. Was it true ?—No, I never spent a sixpence. 

17,678. They were some people who came down 


with Mr. Tillett, were they not, in the cabs?—I do | 


not know. 

17,679. Were they the people who had stood the 
beer ?—No, I heard that I had stood the beer. 

17,680. I suppose there is no doubt that there was 
some beer stood ?—I do not know that there was any 
beer stood. 

17,681. But you heard of it ?—Yes. 

17,682. You heard Cannell give his evidence yester- 
day ?—Yes. 

17,683. You have no doubt of it >—Beer was given 
away no doubt, down at the other place mostly. 

17,684. Daniel’s ?—The other place. 

17,685. At the “ Lion’’?—Yes. 

17,686. Who were the people who came down with 
Mr. Tillett >—I do not know that I knew anyone at 
the meeting except Smith and Campbell. 

17,687. I mean the people who came down with 
Mr. Tillett >—I did not know any of them. 


17,688. Were they all strangers to you?—They ~ 


were not strangers, but I do not know them by name; 
Mr. Smith is the only man I knew. 

17,689. Who was the manager for that district ?— 
I do not know that there was any manager. 

17,690. What ward is it in?—In the fifth ward, 
I think. I suppose Mr. Roche was the manager. 

17,691. Did not Mr. Roche come down ?—I did 
not see him, 

17,692. And young Mr. Miller?—I think Mr. 
Miller was at the meeting, but F am not sure. 

17,693. Were not both of them there ?-—-I never 
saw Mr. Roche, but I think I saw Mr. Miller. 

17,694. (Mr. Howard.) Were you in the chair ?>— 


es. 
17,695. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you make a speech ? 
—Yes. ; 

17,696. Then I suppose you had a pretty good 
view of the people ?>—No, I was not speaking above 
half a minute ; Mr. Tillett came in. 

17,697. You say there were only 40 people there, 
and there were 20, we hear, from Cannell, who had 


been drinking before, and a lot came down in cabs, 
and a few more turned up?—lI do not think a great 
many came down in cabs. 

17,698. Cabs, carriages, and flys?—There were 


only three or four besides Mr. Tillett’s. 
17,699. They would bring down, probably, a dozen 
people ?—Yes. } 
17,700. If 20 were there before, and there were only 
bs altogether, there would not be many to turn up ?— 
“No. 
17,701, You have no doubt that young Mr. Miller 
was there P—I think he was, but I am not quite sure. 
17,702. Try and remember about Mr. Roche ?—I 
did not see him. I did not know him till the day of 
the election. 
17,7038. He might have been there ?—He might 
have been there. 
17,704. Did you see young Mr. Miller order any 
beer, or did you hear of it ?—No. 
17,705. Did you hear afterwards that he had done 
so P—No. 
17,706. What went on on the polling day? You 
took up a good many voters ?—Yes, I took several up. 
17,707. Had you a wagonette there ?—I was there 
with my dog-cart and Mr. Henry Birkbeck sent. his 
wagonette down. 
17,708. Did you bring any voters in it >—Several. 
17,709. How many ?—I should suppose 18 or 20. 
I took several up in my dog-cart. J had to go and 
fetch them. 
17,710. Was there any beer or drinking going on 
on the polling day ?—Not that I know of. 
17,711. You did not see these people drinking by 
wholesale, as Cannell talked of ?—No; I was asked 
by one man to give him beer, but I said I would not. 
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17,712. I suppose you were asked to give a day’s 
work ?—No, I was not asked that. 

17,713. Did you put anyone on ?—No. 

17,714. Did you employ anyone as messenger ?— 
No. 

17,715. You were taking an active part ?—Not a 
very active part. I was merely asked if I would look 
Eaton up. 2 

17,716. Who did put people on ?—Mr. Roche, I 
suppose. We had no committee room down there. 
I only went down into the hamlet ; it isa very small 
parish. 

17,717. Was not this cellar house of Daniel’s a 
committee room ?—No. 

17,718. Cannell was there >—Not that I know of. 

17,719. He was paid, as he has told us ?—I do not 
remember seeing him ; if I wanted to know anything 
I went to Mr. Roche at the “ Angel.” 

17,720. How far off is that 2—A mile and a half or 
two miles. 

17,721. Do you say that no Eaton people were 
employed as messengers ?—Not that I know of. 

17,722. There were messengers down there ?—I 
never saw any that I know of. 

17,723. Not delivering bills or anything else >~ 
No. 

17,724. Were there no bills delivered about EKaton ? 
—There were lots stuck up about the place. 

17,725. I mean circulars, and so on?—I do not 
know of that. 

17,726. Are you a voter ?>—Yes. 

17,727. Had you a circular and voting card delivered 
to you ?—Three or four. 

17,728. By messengers ?—No, they posted them ; 
I live in the country. 

17,729. How far from Eaton ?>—About a mile by 
the road. 

17,730. Which was 
Eaton ?—The “ Lion.” 

17,731. Was there any drinking going on there >— 
Plenty, I should think. 

17,732. Did you see it?—I saw them jolly drunk 
outside. 

17,733. Did you see anyone drunk outside Daniel’s ? 
—Yes, one man came and asked me to give him a 
quart of beer, and I said, “ No, you are drunk already.” 
His name was Bett ; and I afterwards objected to his 
voting. He said if I would give him a quart of beer 
he would go and vote for us, I said I should not. 

17,734. (Mr. Howard.) Did you see any drunk at 
your own house ?>—None; I never went into the house. 

17,735. You are not prepared to say that there 
were not some drunk there?—Not that I know of ; 
only this man that I saw outside. 

17,736. You have heard of some ?—-No, I have 
not. 

17,737. Ii has been said here that there were about 
20 drunk ?—I never saw them. 

17,738. You seem to have had an opportunity of 
seeing your opponents but not your friends drunk ? 
—I saw this man in the morning. 

17,7389. You do not seem to have done much ?—No, 
I did nothing at all. 

17,740. You must have been singularly inactive at 
that election, for you have the reputation of being a 
very active political man ?—So I hear, 

17,741. Is it true?—No; I know Mr. Colman, I 
know Mr. Tillett. 

17,742. Are you an active man?—No; I know 
very little about the city of Norwich ; I know more 
about county elections than city elections. 

17,743. Did you take any part in the election of 
1874 ?—I voted, but that was all. 

17,744. Did you come into the city in 1874 for any 
other purpose than to vote ?—No. 

17,745. Did you not come to see the fun; the 
ladies from the circus in their pretty dresses >—I did 
not go to the circus. 

17,746. I do not suggest that you did; but did you 
not see the circus ladies in the procession >—No. 
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17,747. Perhaps you do not admire circus ladies ?— 
No. 

17,748. Do you mean to say you did not take any 
interest in such a gaudy election as that of 1874 ?— 
No. 

17,749. What do you think of it in point of ex- 
pense ?—I do not know that I knew what it cost. I 
might have seen it in the papers at the time, but I 
never thought anything about it. I never subscribed, 
and had no interest in it. 

17,750. Then we are misinformed as to your being 
a strong partizan ?—I stick up for my party. 

17,751. But you do not do much for them ?—I have 
no chance of doing much for them. 

17,752. You would if you could ?—Yes. 

17,753. You do not know how the circulars were 
sent over to Eaton ?—No. 

17,754. You know that there were some, I suppose. 
You do not imagine that Mr. Tillett would have neg- 
lected Eaton ?—I believe every one had voting cards 
sent him. 

17,755. You saw the messengers ?—Only standing 
about at Norwich ; I saw none at Eaton. 

17,756. You did not hear who was put on at Eaton? 
—No, I did not. : 

17,757. Have you heard since that there were men 
put on at Eaton ?——No, I have not heard of any being 
put on at Eaton. 

17,758. Or put on at Norwich and sent to Eaton ? 
—No; I heard-that messengers were put on, but I 
never heard that any were put on at Katon specially. 

17,759. Have you heard of any other bribery or 
corruption at the election ?—I was told that I gave a 
man 2s. 

17,760. What man ?—I do not know. Mr. Gilbert 
told me that a day or two after the judge came down. 

17,761. He said it had been rumoured ?—He said 
it was a lucky job for me that it did not go on further, 
or I should have been in a mess. 

17,762. Was it a lucky job for you?—No, I wish 
it had gone on, that I might have had an opportunity 
of explaining myself. 

17,763. We give you that opportunity now ?—I 
never spent a penny. Mr. Gilbert said it was a lucky 
job for me that it had stopped, because I had given 
@ man or two men half a crown. He told me that in 
the street ; but I did not think much of it at the time, 
because I knew him very well, and I thought he said 
it asa joke. Buta friend of mine afterwards told me 
that his partner had been saying the same thing about 
me, and it was a great annoyance to me. People 
wanted to know when I was going to prison, and all 
sorts of things. 

17,764. You say there is no truth in it >—None. 

17,765. You do not seem to know much about the 
politics of Norwich ?>—No, very little. 

17,766. Are you going to begin to learn ?>—No. 


17,767. Why ?—I should always vote and stick up j 


for my party. 

17,768. You think you are not likely to become 
chairman of some committee, or president of an asso- 
ciation ?—I do not mind. 

17,769. You have not been discouraged by recent 
inquiries >—Not the least. 

17,770. Rather encouraged, perhaps ?—If everything 
was fair, the Conservative party would not have much 
chance. 

17,771. That is your impression >—Yes. 

17,772. It would be better to fight it fair on both 
sides, would it not >—A good deal. 

17,773. You had better try and encourage that view 
of the question P—I do. 

17,774. When you are president of some great asso- 
ciation ?—We did try it at the last election. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


17,775. To do what ?—To stop it. 

17,776. To stop what ?—Mr. Tillett’ said there was 
to be nothing of the sort. 

17,777. But you know there was a good deal of the 
sort P——It seems so now. : 

17,778. Did you believe there would be nothing of 
the sort because Mr. ‘Tillett said so ?—I did not think 
that a penny had been spent, and I believed it up to 
the time it was tried here. I did not believe any 
money had been spent. 

17,779. You saw that it was an election somewhat 
extravagantly conducted >No, I thought we might 
have all the cabs we liked. 

17,780. I am sure you have a great deal to learn ; 
it is never too late to learn P—Not a bit of it. 

17,781. (Mr. Goldney.) How many cabs were 
there in Katon on the polling day ?—There were a 
good many traps, but not many cabs. I saw a han- 
som and another cab, but there were two private 
conveyances down there besides my own. 

17,782. They had messengers to show them the 
way about >—No. 

17,783. I will read you what Mr. Miller says: “On 
“ Friday some of the messengers had to take care of 
“ the cabs to show the cabmen where to go, and 
* others had to go down to Eaton, an outlying dis- 
“ trict, to show gentlemen where people lived and 
“ the others had to do what I told them.” How 
many were there down at Eaton to show where people 
lived ?—I do not know ; there were a few cabs. 

17,784. Mr. Miller says there were a good many 
more down there —Mr. Henry Birkbeck’s wagonette 
would carry a lot. 

17,785. There was the hansom which took the 
gouty people p—Yes. 

17,786. You do not understand that part of Mr. 
Miller’s evidence ?—No, I had nothing to do with the 
cabs. , 

17,787. Do you know a man named Philo down 
there ?—No. 

a as Who is supposed to know the district well? 
—No. 

17,789. His name does not bring anything to your 
recollection ?—No. 

17,790. You did not see such a man about there ? 
—No. 

17,791. Mr. Miller says there was a committee 
room at Haton ?—] was not aware of it. 

17,792. If there was one, do you think it was a 
sham committee room ?—I should think it was ; there 
was nothing put up outside to show that it was a 
committee room. : 

17,793. And no work done ?—I do not think so. 

17,794. Is there anything you want to state before 
you go?—-No; but I want it to be clear about this 
bribery, because I never spent a penny. I should. 
have commenced an action, and I asked a lawyer 
about it, and he said, “ You had better wait’ until this 
is over.” 

17,795. (Mr. Howard.) You cannot get advice 
gratis ; do you think you had better talk about an 
action ?—Yes. 

17,796. You dor—Yes. 

17,797. Then you must reserve your application 
to us for the present. We have given you an oppor- 
tunity of making a clean breast of it ?—I want to 
know whether you are satisfied. 

17,798. What do you think by the look of us ?— 
I do not know. I am satisfied in my own mind that 
I never spent a penny, or knew of a penny being 
spent, and I think it is very hard that people should 
go about, and talk all over the town like that. 

17,799. (Mr. Geldney.) People do talk at election 
times P—This was after the election. 
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17,800. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you?—I am a 
solicitor. 

17,801. How long have you been in practice ?— 
A little over 12 months, and previously to that I was 
at the bar. ; 


17,802. Have you had much experience in Norfolk 
politics ?-—No, not much. My father has been a very 
active man in Norfolk politics, and I have seen the 
elections from time to time, and watched them from 
my childhood, but I have not had much experience. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


17,808. Can you tell us anything of importance 
about the last election ?—No, I think not. 

17,804. Why have you come then?-—I came 
because Tam summoned. [I shall be very happy to 
give you any information I can. 

17,805. Were you a manager ?—No, I was not a 
manager, 

17,806, Were you an agent ?>—I suppose the son of 
a eandidate would be an agent necessarily to his 
father. 

17,807. (Mr. Howard.) Do you lay that down as a 
legal proposition, you having been at the bar, and now 
being a solicitor ?—I should hardly do that. Still I 
certainly was not an agent in any other sense. 

17,808. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) If you lay that down as 
a proposition of law I willaccept it. Did you advance 
any money on behalf of your father ?—I will tell you 
as to that. The day after the election I saw 
Mr. Robertson, the manager in the first ward, and 
whom | assisted generally throughout the week, and 
he said to me that the men were coming to his shop, 
and bothering him to be paid, and were very much 
interfering with his business. I thereupon went to 
Mr. Gee, and said, “Can you let Mr. Robertson have 
“ the money to pay the messengers with?” He said, 
“ IT cannot do it yet, I shall have it by and bye.” 
That was about 20 to five in the afternoon, and the 
bank closes at five. I went back to Robertson, and 
he said, “ I should certainly like to get rid of the men 
* to-night.” I asked Mr. Gee whether there would 
be any harm in my adyancing the money to Robert- 
son, and he said, “ Certainly not, you may do that.” 
I then went back to Mr. Robertson, and I said to him, 
“ How much do you think you are likely to require.” 
He said, “ I cannot tell, but 50/. will certainly cover 
“ it all.” We had not time to count,—the bank 
would close in 20 minutes. I gave Mr. Robertson a 
cheque for 50/.; I lent it him, and I took his IOU 

‘for it. Half an hour afterwards Mr. Gee paid me 25/. 
off the 50/., and Mr. Robertson paid me the remainder 
on the Monday morning. 

17,809. Is that all you know of the election ?>— 
Hardly. I was in and out of the first ward committee 
room from time to time, and I did what [ did straight- 
forwardly to help the cause of my father. 

17,810. Did you assist in forming the processions ? 
—I may have walked in one of them a little way, 
perhaps; I daresay I followed one of them. 

17,811. Did you assist in employing men to make 
up the processions ?—Certainly not; I have not 
employed a man in my life, and I never intend to. 

17,812. (Mr. Howard.) Have you a great objection 
to the employment of messengers ?—I should have a 
great objection to appoint ;messengers colourably ; I 
should not have an objection to appoint messengers to 
do work, and to work. 

17,813. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you tell your father 
your objection to employ messengers for colourable 
purposes ?—No, I do not know that I told him ,that ; 
J think my father knows that without my telling 
him. 

17,814. Did you tell Mr. Stevens ?—No, I do not 
think I told Mr. Stevens. 

17,815. Did you tell your brother William ?—No, I 
cannot say I even did that ; I really had no reason for 
doing it. 

17,816. You have scruples against the employment 
of messengers for a colourable object ; why did you 
not tell somebody connected with the election ?—I 
had no idea that they were being employed for a 
colourable purpose on the Liberal side. 

17,817. (Mr. Howard.) Had you an idea that they 
were, on the Conservative side ?—I may have had in 
the course of the week. 

17,818. You might have had fifty thousand things 
that I know nothing about, but had you?—yYes, I 
think [ had. : 

17,819. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You had a suspicion that 
they were employed colourably by the Conservatives ? 
—1 had in the course of the week. 
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17,820. Did you know that the Conservatives were 
not employing many more than the Liberals ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

17,821. What do you mean ?—I did not know. I 
scarcely understand your question. 

17,822. Did you not know that the Conservatives 
were employing very many more than the Liberals ? 
—I thought they were employing a great many more 
than the Liberals. 

17,823. (Mr. Howard.) You thought the Liberals 
were employing some ?—I knew they were employing 
what they wanted in the first ward. 

17,824. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Your idea is that they 
were only employing as many men as were essential 
for the work of the ward ?—I do not believe a man 
was employed in the first ward for the purpose of 
getting his vote, and I may say I am backed up in 
that opinion, because I believe Mr. Robertson was a 
thoroughly honourable, straightforward man: that he 
would not do such a thing. I saw him repeatedly 
send men away, and he and I were bothered and 
pestered on the election day to put men on, and men 
might have been put on for the sake of their votes if 
we had been so inclined, but we would not do it, or 
he would not do it. 

17,825. Because Mr. Robertson was an honour- 
able man he may employ as many messengers as he 
liked ?—Mr. Robertson employed all he wanted. 

17,826. Do you know that there were 75 messengers 
employed in the first ward ?—I have heard that 
since. 

17,827. And 52 besides?—I have heard that 
since. 

17,828. (Mr. Howard.) You must have known it 
very well at the time from some idea that exists in 
my mind ?—I did not know it. 

17,829. You took a great part in paying them 
afterwards P—I was present when they were. paid, 
just to oblige Mr. Robertson. 

17,830. Just reflect before you answer. IJ am 
suggesting this for your benefit, not for my own. 
You must have known perfectly well, you paid the 
men ; that is to say, you stood by ?—I did. 

17,831. You can scarcely say you did not know it? 
——I do not think they were all paid there that 
night. 

17,832. (Mr. Goldney.) A few were paid at 
Robertson’s office >—Three or four. 

17,833. (Mr. Howard.) The bulk of them were 
paid in your presence ?—They were. 

17,834. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you know most of 
them ?—No. 

17,835. Any of them ?—I might have known a few 
of them. 

17,836. Did you know that any of those that were 
paid were voters >—Yes; I should say that I knew a 
few of them were voters. 

17,837. Then was it quite lawful for an honourable 
manager to employ voters for that purpose ?—I 
understood that it was laid down by Mr. Baron 
Huddleston, when he was here in 1874, that so long 
as aman was employed for a specific work, and he 
kept to his work, a few might be employed, but his 
vote would be bad on a scrutiny. 

17,838. Laid down by Mr. Baron Huddleston ?—- 
That was the rumour I heard. 

17,839. I am appealing to a gentleman who has 
been at the bar, and who is acquainted with legal 


phraseology. Laid down by Mr. Baron Huddleston ? - 


—He was not Mr. Baron, he was Mr. Huddleston, 
Q.C. ; that was a mere rumour. 

17,840. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was that that was 
laid down by Mr. Baron Huddleston in 1874 ?—That 
so long as voters were employed for a specific purpose, 
and did their work, there was nothing wrong in it. 

17,841. (Mr. Howard.) When was it laid down? 
—I cannot tell that; I tell you I heard that as a 
rumour. 

17,842. Do you say it was'a rumour that it was 
laid down ?—TI never laid it down. 
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17,843. Where did the rumour come from ?—I 
cannot tell you ; it was broadcast over the town. 

17,844. In 1874 ?—In 1874, and I understood from 
Mr. Stevens, in 1875, the same thing. 

17,845. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) J take it then that 
Mr. Baron Huddleston being at that time a Queen’s 
Counsel, and a gentleman of great eminence, laid it 
down as a guidance for his own party ?—I simply 
heard it as a rumour; I have told you the rumour I 
heard, and I cannot do more ; I was to tell you every- 
thing if can. 

és 846. I only want to have some guide. Mr. Hud- 
dleston was then a Queen’s Counsel, and candidate for 
the city ?>-—Yes. 

17,847. He laid down this for the guidance of his 
own party, that so long as voters were employed for a 
specific purpose, and did their work, there was 
nothing wrong in it?—I wish to say that I did not 
hear him lay that down ; I simply heard that was the 
rumour. 

17,848. Was it acted upon?—lI believe it was in 
1874. 

17,849. (Mr. Howard.) Did you act upon it ?— 
No, I never employed a man in my life. 

17,850. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) But you pay them after 
they are employed ?—I never paid them. 

17,851. (Mr. Howard.) You stood by and saw 
them paid >—I was present when they were paid, and 
thought there was nothing wrong in it. 

17,852. And advanced the money ?—Which as I 
have told you was repaid to me. 

17,858. (Mr. M*Mahon.) You have told us that 
you knew a few of those who were paid to be ee ? 


—Yes. 


17,854. You advanced your cheque for the paraded 
of paying them, and you stood by while they were 
paid,—you knew they were voters; would nof that 
be a case before any jury for convicting you of 
bribery ?—I believe that each of those men, at the 
time they were paid, had worked honestly and very 
hard during the election, and had earned their money, 
and at that time I did not consider there was anything 
illegal in it. 

17,855. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take the trouble 
to look at the Act of Parliament ?—I did not look at 
the Act of Parliament. 

17,856. Why did you not ?—I had nothing to do 
with the working of the election. 

17,857. Do you really wish us to believe that 
literally, as you put it, that you, the son ofa candidate 
whose election was looked forward to with so much 

erest here, and you being a lawyer, and identified 
with the election throughout, took no part in it in 
that sense. Do you expect us to believe it >—I can 
only tell the truth. 

17,858. You are addressing men of the world, and 
lawyers ?—I can only tell you the truth, I am pre- 
pared to tell you everything I can. 

17,859. That you took no part in that election >— 
No, I do not say that ; I say I went in and out of 
the first ward committee room. I had instructions 
from my father to act with great discretion; he 
cautioned me over and over again. 

17,860. What to do?—To act with very great 
discretion. 

17,861. In what matters?—In reference to the 

election generally ; therefore I did not wish to take 
any of the responsible part; therefore I did not 
do it. 
- 17,862. Did he caution you about the employment 
of messengers, which you knew all about, because 
you had heard Baron Huddleston’s dictum in 1874. 
Did he caution you about not employing messengers ? 
—No, he simply said as a father to a son, act with 
caution and discretion. 

17,863. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How old were you then? 
—In 1875 ? 

17,864. Yes ?—380. 

We 865. How long had you been at the bar ?—I 
was called to the bar in 1865, and was disbarred in 
1870, I think, 
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17,866. Would it not have been an act of charity 
on your part to tell your own father of the excessive 
employment of these messengers ?—I did not think 
there was excessive employment. 

17,867. Do you say that 75 messengers in the first 
ward was not excessive ?—I should say that is ex- 
cessive; my notion would be that 75 is excessive, but 
I cannot tell the special circumstances that Mr. 
Robertson had to contend with. 

17,868. (Mr. Howard.) What special circumstances 
do you think there were ?—I think that the other side 
wanted watching; the first ward is a very strong 
Conservative ward. 

17,869. Did you want 75 men to watch them ?— 
No ; I do not justify the employment of 75 men. 

17, 870. Then you do not justify the payment to 
which you were a party ?—I was not aware that 
there were 75 paid. 

17,871. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I thought those men were 
worrying Mr. Robertson for their money. 

17,872. Did you see them ?—I might have seen a 
few ; they were not all there together; they came 
up in little gangs, I suppose, to Robertson’s. 

17,878. Did you not see a list of the men to be paid 
before you offered your 50/. cheque >—No. 

17,874. What was the 50/. for do you think ?—The 
50/. was, he considered, far more than enough to pay 
all the messengers, and the 50d. was merely a round 
sum, because he could not get any more after the 
bank closed. 

17,875. Just consider it: would not 50/. be quite 
sufficient to pay 75 men supposing they were all 
employed from the Saturday or the Monday ?—I did 
not think he would want the whole 50J. at that time. 

17,876. Why then give it?—I cannot tell his 
reasons, 

17,877. Task your reasons; why should you give 
more than he wanted ?—Because it would have been 
very foolish for Mr. Robertson to have sent up a 
notice saying he would pay the messengers, and then 
when all the men were there not have had half 
sufficient money. 

17,878. That is your view of it. Can you tell us 
any other innocent practice that prevailed at that first 
election >—No. 

17,879. Any bribery ?—No, I never heard of any. 

iY, 880. Any treating ?—I never heard of any. 

17, 881. Did you take any part in the payment ‘of 
any of the gentlemen known as roughs for the purpose 
of worrying the Conservative party >—No, 

17,882. You had nothing to do with that ?-— 
Nothing whatever. 

17, 883. Did you know that your party employed 
roughs ?>—I have heard that since; I kor it now, I 
did not know it then. 

17,884. Do you not think your FL BG Liberal 
party—the purity party—ought to consider themselves 
eternally disgraced for employing roughs for such a 
purpose ?—lI think they ought not to employ roughs, 
and I think it is very colourable to employ roughs. 

17,885. Exceedingly disgraceful to employ roughs 
for such a purpose ?—Yes; I would not employ a 
rough myself, and consider it a disgraceful thing to do. 

17,886. How is it the Liberal party was con- 
tinuously employing -roughs for such an abominable 
object ?—I cannot tell you. 

17,887. Have you anything else to say about the 
election ?——No, I have not. 

17,888. Do you know anything about the election 
of 1874 ?—No; I think the election of 1874 was a more 
expensive one in the way of processions and things of 
that kind, and I believe that was conducted in much 
the same way as 1875. 

17,889. And the employment of messengers ?>—Yes, 
I believe messengers were employed. 

17,890. Were you here at that election >—Yes. 

ks 891. Did you see an excessive number of mes- 
sengers employed >—No, 

17, 892. Did you take any notice >—No. 

17 898. Did you see the accounts for the messen- 
gers employed >No. 
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17,894. Did you take any part in the management 
of the election ?—I was then articled to Mr. Clabburn, 
who was the manager for the first. ward, and I was in 
_ the committee room, I took much the same. part in 
the 1874 election as I did in the 1875; a general part 
J may say, to aid and assist my father. 

17,895. Did you not deem it your duty to warn 
your father,'and see that the agents did not employ either 
messengers or roughs ?—I did not consider that there 
was an excessive number employed on the Liberal side 
at the time. 7 

17,896. (Mr. Howard.) When?—Either in 1874 
or 1875. ‘The facts did not come out in 1874 as they 
- have done now. 

17,897. Do you mean to say, with your close obser- 
vation of the elections in 1874 and 1875, that you did 
not know that a very extravagant, number of persons 
were employed as messengers on both sides >—I did not 
confine myself to the first ward, and I did not believe 
that there was. 

17,898. But you did not confine yourself to the first 
ward, in this sense, that you never went over the city 
at all during the election ?—I do not think I did, 

17,899. Yes you did; forgive me ?—I tell you I do 
not think I did. 

17,900. I tell you I think you did, and you will 
not persuade me, unless you give me a few more par- 
ticulars. You must.have gone about the city during 
the several days of the election. Do you mean to tell 
me here, on your oath, that you did not believe that 
during the election of 1875 there was an extravagant 
number of messengers employed on both sides >—Not 
on both sides. 

17,901. On which side did you believe it in 1875 ?— 
I heard the Conservatives were employing an excessive 
number. 

17,902. You heard that at an early period in the 
election of 1875 ?—Yes, in the course of the week. 

17,903. Did not that open your eyes to the fact that 
your party might be in danger of employing a number 
of men for the same object >—Yes, I daresay it did. 

17,904. Did it open your eyes?—I cannot really 
say now what my thoughts were at that time; it is 
very difficult. 

17,905. You ought to be the best judge. Your 
father was a candidate; it was a matter of vital impor- 
tance that the election should be properly conducted ; 
the Conservatives, according to you, were beginning 
malpractices by putting on messengers ; did it not occur 
to you that you should be very careful on your father’s 
behalf, lest your party should do the same thing, and 
in that way imperil the election >—It certainly occurred 
to me that I should be very careful, and I was careful. 

17,906. Did it not occur to you that your party 
might put on messengers for a corrupt purpose, fol- 
lowing the example of the Conservatives ?>—It did not 
occur to me that there was an idea of putting them on 
as a corrupt practice, for at that time I did not believe 
it was corrupt to put on men for the specific work. 

17,907. Did you not believe that, whether corrupt 
or not, the result would be that if the Liberals did it 
on a large scale, your father would be in a difficulty 
about his candidature, and lose the election >—He might 
lose the election, and I believe my father would lose, 
the election rather than lend himself to anything. 

17,908. Do you mean to say, that you took that 
high moral view as an electioneerer at that time ?—I 
am not an electioneerer. 


17,909. Forgive me ; I cannot allow you to deprive 
yourself of that honour; you were an electioneerer in 
1874 and 1875; you must have felt a deep interest in 
it Yes, I felt an interest, as a son should. » 

17,910. Do you mean to tell me you did not know 
that in 1875 the Conservatives were setting on men 
in order to win the election? and did it not occur to 
you that your party might he doing the same thing >— 
Tt did not occur to me. 

17,911. What did you think the Conservatives were 
doing ?—To get their votes; because I do not think a 
Conservative in Norwich has the slightest chance. 
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17,912. I see you say that with a great deal of 
fervour, but it is not an answer to my question. For 
what purpose did you believe the Conservatives were 
putting on men ?—To get their votes beyond a certain 
number. 

17,913. For a corrupt purpose?—There are a 
certain number required for working the election, and 
beyond that number, I believe they were putting them 
on for a corrupt purpose. 

17,914. Define the corrupt purpose ?—I should say 
to put on men for the sake of getting their votes, and 
not giving them any work to do, is corrupt. 

17,915. You believe that was what they were 
doing ?—I do. 

17,916. What were they to achieve by it >—Get 
their votes. 

17,917. And to win the election ?—To win the 
election. 

17,918. That being the case, do you mean to say 
you did not suspect your party at all, from the first to 
the last, of following that example ?—I did not. 

17,919. You really mean that ?—TI do. 

17,920. Did you think there was any fear or danger 
of it ?—In an electioneering 

17,921. Do not give me generalities, tell me 
whether you thought your own party were following 
that dangerous example at the last election ?—I did 
not. 

17,922. Tell me why you did not ?—I will tell you; 
we had a large number of ward managers who were 
most honourable, straight-forward men, and I did not 
believe one of them would lend himself to anything of 
the kind. 

17,923. Did you think the Conservative ward 
managers were all dishonourable men ?—No; I did 
not. “ 

17,924. You knew many of them, did you not ?>—I 
know several, 

17,925. They were your fellow townsmen ?—Yes, 
I knew several of them; personal friends, some of 
them. 

17,926. In the usual sense of that term, you thought 
they were honourable men ?—Yes. 

17,927. And yet you found that they stumbled over 
this messenger trick, and did that which was wrong. 
Did you not think that your honourable men might 
do the same, possibly ?—No, it did not strike me. 

17,928. Did you really think your party was 
officered so purely that it was impossible a fault 
of that sort should be committed ?—Certainly not 
impossible. 

17,929. But in the highest degree improbable ?— 
Not likely ; I will not say in the highest degree im- 
probable ; I had no fear of it. I did not. 

17,930-31. Do you mean that the 75 men, paid 
nearly all by you, were paid by you, at the time you 
believing they had been bona fide employed for actual 
work ?—They were not paid by me; they were paid 
by Mr. Robertson in my presence. 

17,9382. You have taken that, distinction three or 
four times, and I am greatly surprised that you should 
do it. You must well know this, that if you were 
doing a wrong at all, you were quite as guilty as 
Mr. Robertson was, if you did not raise your voice 
against it. You ought to know that asa matter of 
good sense, but still more so as a lawyer of a double 
sort. You stand by; you advance the money. Mr. 
Robertson’ does that which, if it was wrong at all, 
you ought to have raised your voice against ; and 
then you take a technical distinction that you did not 
pay. We cannot allow that distinction in this court. 
I ask you, when you paid these men, you and Robert- 
son together, did you think you were paying 75 who 
had bon4 fide done necessary work for the election ?— 


I did not think I was paying 75 men at all, but I 


certainly thought every one of these men had 
thoroughly and fully earned his money at that time. 
17,938. Did you believe in your conscience that 
they had been employed, during the whole of the 
election, properly and sufficiently ?>—I certainly believed 
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17,934. Are you able to tell me what the 75 men 
did during the election? Do not tell me if you did 
not notice ?—Some were bill distributors, some bill 
posters, some messengers, some door-keepers, and 
I believe some were watchers. I did not know each 
individual man. 

17,935. Did you know how many circulars these 
men took out from time to time P—Yes. 

17,936. How many ? — They took them out in 
streets; one man took Elm Hill, where there were 
50 circulars to go, another would go out to a street 
where there would be 25. 

17,937. Did you send another man to look after 
him ?—I never sent anyone. 

17,938. Did you hear what they had done ?—No. 

17,939. You have heard it since r—Yes, I think 
T have; Iam not sure. I have not read the whole of 
the evidence. 

17,940. You have read a good deal of it ?—-Yes. 

17,941. You are aware, are you not, that until after 
the adjournment of this Commission the other day, the 
ward managers on your side almost without exception 
have come here and said that every messenger they 
employed was necessary, and they should do the like 
thing again under the same circumstances ?—Yes, 
I think I have heard that. 

17,942. What do you think of it now you know 
your father polled 5,877 votes, and that 1 in 10 
of the voters so polling was a paid person ?—I think 
that was excessive. 

17,943. Is that all you say about it ?—And wrong. 

17,944. And very dangerously wrong ?—And very 
dangerously wrong. 

17,945. Have you a doubt what it was meant to 
be? I will not ask you to spot individuals, but have 
you a doubt what it was meant to be ?—No. 

17,946. What did you think it was meant to be >— 
I believe the managers had a desire to do that which 
was right throughout ; that the class of men they had 
to take for the electioneering work was a very inferior 
class, and the men would not keep to their duties so 
well as they ought, or so well as more respectable men 
would, and therefore they had to employ an excessive 
number. 

17,947. And therefore they put on every man from 
an honest motive ?—I think they did. 

17,948. You did not think that of the Conservative 
side ; you did not think they wanted so many ?—I do 
not think they wanted 700 messengers in the seventh 
ward, and I think I saw that there were something 
like 700. 

17,949. Do you think those men were necessary ?— 
I do. 

17,950. You think they were put on from a proper 
motive ?—I do. 

17,951. You will not give that credit to the ‘other 
side, at all events P—I cannot; I should like to, but 
I cannot. 

17,952. You think they were all actuated by a 
wrong motive on the other side, do you ?—I will not 
say that; I cannot say that; I will take the seventh 
ward for instance, which seems to me to be the most 
glaring; I cannot believe 700 messengers would be 
wanted in the seventh ward, 

17,953. To the extent to which your employment 
was very excessive, as you say, what do you think 
the motive was?—TI believe that the work had to be 
done. 

17,954. Done by so many men?—I think if the 
men worked properly, and stuck to their duty, and 
earned their money thoroughly, it might be done with 
less, and ought to be done with less, and should be 
done with less. 

17,955. Is that the way you propose to get out of 
the difficulty of the excessive employment? Your 
father has expressed his opinion with very praise- 
worthy frankness on this question. You do not seem 
exactly to follow him ; of course you have a right to 
your own opinion. Do you really mean to say here 
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with a proper motive ?>—I do. 

17,956. Is that your conviction?—That is my 
conviction, 

17,957. And that on the Conservative side it was 
an improper motive for the most part ?—For a great 
part. 

17,958. Had you any conversation at all with your 
father, or your brother, Mr. Henry William Tillett, 
or with Mr. Stevens, your chief agent, as to this 
messenger employment ?—No. 

17,959. Before the election came on, or during the 
election ?—No ; I think I met Mr. Stevens one day, 
and I think he said men might be employed for a 
specific purpose. 

17,960. What specific purpose ?—I should say that 
you may employ a man to deliver circulars. 

17,961. Not what you should say, but what he did 
say ; what was the specific purpose you were to put 
them on for ?—They were to be put on for the general 
working of the election. 

17,962. They were to be “ put on ?”—“ Put on” 
is ansexpression used a good deal in Norwich; they 
might be employed. 

17,963. I will ask you this; it is in my mind, 
and I may as well unbosom myself, and I will 
give you an opportunity of saying what you like about 
it. Knowing what you did about the election of 1875, 
that there had been an extensive colourable employ- 
ment, and fearing, as you said possibly you did in 
1875, that it might be repeated, I ask you whether, 
when Robertson put on 75 men and you paid them, 
you did not know quite well that the majority of them 
had been used for a colourable purpose ?—Certainly 
not; I did not know there were 75 put on until it 
came out in this inquiry. 

17,964. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you not think you 
ought to have known ?—Perhaps I ought. 

17,965. You were paying them; you got the money 
to pay them ?—Perhaps I ought. 

17,966. (Mr. Howard.) Did you see Mr. Culyer 
during the election ?—No; 1 did not know him at 
that time. 

17,967. You know him now ?—I know him now, 
because he has been since a client of mine. 

17,968. I asked him this question, and I will ask 
you, do you think that he was perfectly free from 
corruption in the employment of the 40 men ?—No, 
I cannot say that ; I think he was led away by over 
zeal, that is what [ should say. 

17,969. Are you disposed to extend that excuse to 
your opponents r—Yes, I will do that certainly. 

17,970. Do you think you ought to be acquitted 
on the ground of over zeal on both, sides ?—I cannot 
say that ; people get very warm. 

17,971. Do you think the Commissioners are here 
to whitewash both parties on the ground of over zeal ? 
—No ; I cannot say. 

17,972. Mr. Culyer first began by saying that it 
was all right, and then, after a little talking to him, 
in answer to a question from me, which was this, 
** Ts it not a fact that you did employ a large number 
“‘ of these persons at the election of 1875 corruptly 


“« to promote the candidature of Mr. Tillett,” he did 


unbosom himself and say, “ Yes, it was unquestionably 
“ corrupt.” You will not do that ?—Certainly not. 

17,973. “That was your motive ?’—*“ Yes it was.” 
Then he was told that that was a frank answer. You 
will not give me an opportunity of telling you that ?— 
I wish to give you a frank answer, but I am not going 
to tell a lie to get complimented. 

17,974. It is for you to judge. You -think it was 
all right, I suppose ?—I have said that I consider 
75 men excessive, and J should not employ them. 

17,975. I think it was a mere form of speech, but you 
do not mean that Mr. Culyer told a lie to get com- 
plimented ?>—Oh no, certainly not. 

17,976. I assure you I did not think so. It was 
only lest there might be a misapprehension ?—Cer- 
tainly not. y 
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17,977. You see Mr. Culyer thought he was corrupt, 
and said so. Mr. Robertson and you both at present 
take high ground, and you will not admit that there 
was anything wrong ?--No, I am not going to admit 
there was anything wrong if I do not believe there 
was anything wrong. 

17,978. You had a tolerable dose there ?—I say 
that 75 was excessive. 

17,979. And you did not think so from first to last ? 
—I did not think there were 75. 

17,980. Surely you must have known it? 
were there all the time ?— Where ? 

17,981. At your committee room ?-——The place of 
payment ? 

17,982. Yes. You saw allthese men. You must 
have judged that there were 75 ?—I did not think 
there were 75. 

17,983. How many did you think there were ?— 
I thought about 50. If you had asked me three 
months ago how many were employed in the first 
ward on the Liberal side, I should have said about 50. 

17,984. Did you ask Mr. Stevens any questions as 
to whether it was legal to employ messengers ?— 
Mr. Stevens certainly told me what | have told you. 

17,985. Did you ask him the question ? Was that 
in reply to an inquiry from you ?—Yes, I think 
perhaps it was. 

17,986. Then you had some fears in your mind that 
you might be running a risk ?—I did not consider 
I ran any risk myself, because [ would not employ 
them. I never employed a man. 

17,987. Do you mean that so long as you did not 
personally run the risk, you did not care. You knew 
that Mr. Robertson might be running a risk, on your 
father’s behalf ?—I should not wish Mr. Robertson 
to run any risk, and if I thought he was running any 
risk I daresay I should point it out. 

17,988. If you inquired of Mr. Stevens, as the legal 
agent, you probably had some suspicion that it might 
be dangerous ?-——I daresay I had. I asked him 
generally. He was the agent, and I asked him, “ how 
“ many messengers May you put on; may you put 
“ them on if they keep to their work 2” 

17,989. Is there any doubt that you asked Mr. Stevens 
about it ?—I would not swear that I asked him. I met 
him in the street. Iam not sure whether he told me 
or I asked him. 

17,990. Did you ask your brother, or not ?—No, 
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17,991. You must know whether you asked any- 
body, or not, I should have thought ?—It is several 
months since. I met Mr. Stevens in a casual way in 
the street, and [ can scarcely say whether I asked him 
or he told me. 

17,992. You think it is wrong now, at all events, 
do you not?—TI think that 75 is excessive, and 
therefore wrong. 

17,998. You would not do it again would you, at 
another election ?—You mean pay 75 men; certainly 
not. t 
17,994. How many would you employ in your ward 
at a similar election ?—To be worked under the 
present system of working elections ? 

17,995. Yes ?—I should say about five per cent. of 
the net voting power would be ample. 

17,996. Would you do that at any other election ?— 
I should try to do with less. I say that would be 
ample. 

17,997. When did you hear that the Conservatives 
were putting on the men ?—lI think I heard it on the 
Saturday morning prior to the election. 

17,998. That gave you pretty well a week, did it 
not ?—Yes; the election was on the Friday. 

17,999. When did Robertson begin to put on men ? 
—I believe he began on Monday. 

18,000. Your opponents started the ‘thing, you 
think ?—Certainly. 

18,001. You followed ?—If there is going to be an 
election you must have workers. It must be started by 
one side, and followed by the other. 
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18,002. If your opponents start, you must follow ; 
that is it, is it not >—At an election. 

18,008. Is not that what you did ?—A: an election 
you must have workers. 

18,004. Is not that what you did. Your opponents 
began this, and you followed ?—Our opponents began 
to put on messengers, I believe, to work the election on 
the Saturday, and I believe Mr. Robertson began to 
put them on on the Monday. Mr. Robertson could 
not deliver the circulars nor could he put up the bills. 

18,005. You continued, and put on 75 men and paid 
them ?—I did not pay them. I keep saying that. I 
did not put the men on. 

18,006. I think you did put the men on, because you 
paid them. If you, knowing they had been employed 
for the purposes of the election, afterwards paid them, 
you are as much a party to the engagement of them 
as any man in the world can be, and I think no gentle- 
man who has been at the bar can doubt that, as a 
proposition of law or good sense ?—-f am not at all 
ashamed of that position, and I believe they were 
honourably employed, and they honestly worked. 

18,007. That is your way out of it; but do not say 
you did not employ them, because you did, in fact. I 
must let you go, as far as I am concerned, if you will 
not tell me any more ?—I should be very happy to tell 
you anything I can, if you can lead me at all, or put 
any question to me. 

18,008. Your conscience is clear?—Yes, my con- 
science is perfectly clear. 

18,009. (Mr. Goldney.) You think there was an 
excess of messengers employed by the Conservatives in 
1875 ?>—Certainly. 

18,010. And in 1874 ?—I should say in 1874. 

18,011. Have you any doubt about it P—In refe- 
rence to 1875 election I had the figures before me. I 
cannot say so positively as to 1874 as I do to 1875. 

18,012. Have you any doubt that there was an 
excess of messengers employed by the Conservatives 
in 1874 and 1875 ?—I have no doubt, but I am not 
so strong in my conviction as to 1874 as I am to 
1875. 

18,013. Have you any doubt that there was an 
excess of messengers employed by the Conservatives 
in 1874 and 1875 ?—No. 

18,014. Have you any doubt that the excessive 
employment of messengers by the Conservatives, in 
1874 and 1875, was with a corrupt object ? — I 
believe it was done for the purpose of getting their 
votes. I believe it was done to such an extent that it 
was done corruptly. 

18,015. Have you any doubt that the excessive 
employment of messengers by the Conservatives, in 
1874 and 1875, was with a corrupt object ? — I 
believe it was done to get their votes. 

18,016. I will not repeat my question. I will ask 
the shorthand writer to read it. (The question was 
read.)—1\ think it was done with a corrupt object. 

18,017. You have no doubt ?—I have no doubt. 

18,018. Have you any doubt that the excessive 
employment of messengers by the Liberals in 1874 
and 1875, was done with a corrupt object ?—I have, 
as you have heard. 

18,019. Did you take the trouble to look at the 
acuounts of the Liberals or the Conservatives that 
were published in the newspapers for the 1874 elec- 
tions >—No. 

18,020. Do you think if in the 1874 election as 
many messengers were paid for as were paid for by 
the Conservatives in 1875 that a number of messengers 
must have been corruptly employed ?— Yes. 

18,021. You think they must have been P—J think 
they must. 

' 18,022. Are you aware that the amount paid for 
messengers and employés by Mr, Tillett and Mr. Col- 
man in 1874 amounted to 1,586/. 2—No. 

18,023. You are not aware of it ?-——I am not aware 
of it. 

18,024. As you have not seen the accounts, will you 
look at the printed sheriffs account, the left hand one 
published in the newspaper, and if you doubt the 
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figures you can add them up for yourself ?—I am not 
used to accounts. 

18,025. You think those come to 1,586/. >—I do not 
want to cast them up. 

18,026. You have no doubt about it P—I have no 
doubt now from this. 

18,027. Have you any doubt as to whether, in 1874, 
Liberal messengers were employed corruptly or not >— 
T can only speak for the first ward. 

18,028. Speak to any ward you like ?—-I 
there was an excessive employment. 

18,029. My question was, have youany doubt whether 
the Liberal messengers were corruptly employed or 
not in 1874?—I have a doubt. I do. not believe 
they were corruptly employed. I cannot speak for 
other people. 

18,030. Do you wish it to go down on the short- 
hand notes that, having that before your face, you do 
not believe they were corruptly employed ?—I give 
you a straightforward answer; I believe it was exces- 
sive, but I cannot bring myself to believe it was done 
with a corrupt intent. 

18,031. (Mr. Howard.) Why cannot you bring 
yourself to believe that ?—Because I believe, and I 
have always understood that our men tried to do that 
which is right. 

18,032. (Mr. Goldney.) You think that the Con- 
servatives did not?—The Conservatives have no 
chance in Norwich. It is useless for them to bring a 
candidate. x 

18,033. (Mr. Howard.) Do not let us go into the 
rivalry of parties here. 

18,034. (Mr. Goldney.) At all events you never 
saw the accounts of 1874 ?—I did not, and I never 
went into them. 

18,035. Were you in Norwich at that time ?—Yes. 

18,086. Were you in business?—No. I left 
Norwich directly after the election for three months. 

18,037. You did not see the Norwich newspapers ? 
—Yes, I saw the Norwich newspaper. 

18,038. You did not see that ?—I cannot tell you 
whether I saw the newspapers 12 months ago. 

18,089. You felt no interest to ascertain what the 
election had cost, after the election was over ?—No. 

18,040. As a matter of fact, you never did know ? 
—As a matter of fact I never did know.. 

18,041. (Mr. Howard.) You never heard ?—I 
heard it was a very expensive election. 

18,042. Did you hear the — ?—No, I do not 
think I did. 

18,043. (Mr. Goldney.) Then, when you went down 
to this No. 1 committee room in 1875, we are to 
understand that the messenger trick as practised by 
the Jiberals was a thing utterly unknown to you? 
—Certainly, if by messenger trick 

18,044. You know what I mean, the undue‘employ- 
ment of voters ?—Certainly. 

18,045. Then what was it that your father 
cautioned you over and over again about ?—He 
cautioned me to be very careful and discreet. 

18,046. In what manner ?—I do not say it was over 
and over again. 

18,047. You did say “over and over again” ?— 
Well, he did several times. 

18,048. With no reference to the messenger trick ? 
—‘Be you careful, or there may be a plant on you.” 

18,049. You were also afraid of this plant that was 
going to be worked ?—Yes. “Be careful, for I will 
have nothing to do with it.” 

18,050. Then you were careful ?—I was careful. 

18,051. What do you mean by a “plant” ?—I 
mean by a “plant” men being sent by the other 
side. 

18,052. Were you successful in your care, do re 
think ?—I believé I was. 

18,053. What steps did you take to find out how 
the men were employed, and who they were ?-—I took 
no steps. \ 

18,054. You were to be so careful ; that was the 
very way they would ak planted you ?—I did not 
put them on, 


should say 


18,055. You have told us that many times you were 
cautioned to be careful?—I had nothing to do with 
the men. 

18,056. That was the way you were careful 2— 
Yes. 

18,057. How would that protect you from a plant ? 
—Because if a man came over I would not: talk ito 
him ; I sent him to Mr. Robertson. 

18, 058. Did Mr. Robertson talk to him ?—Yes, no 
doubt, 

18,059. (Mr. Howard.) Who put them on ?—Mr. 
Rober tson. 

18,060. Entirely ?—Yes ; well, I believe so. | 

18,061. Now think; you must have read 
Mr. Robertson’s evidence ?—Mr. Robertson I believe 
put all the men on in the first ward. 

18,062. Youread Mr. Robertson’s evidence?—I did. 

18,063. Now think ?—I put none on. 

18,064. Think as to the red-book ;—I put none on. 

18,065. Think about the red-book, and then answer 
that question ?—I put none on. 

18,066. Did Mr. Robertson put them on. That is 
my question ?—I cannot tell whether Mr. Robertson 
put themrall on. 

18,067. You said just now that he did ?—He was 
the man who put them on. 

18,068. Do not answer 
answering at random. 

18,069. (Mr. Goldney.) Robertson put the whole 
of the men on who were employed ?—I cannot tell. 

18,070. Did you know of anybody else who put — 
men: on ?—I do not know of anybody else that put 
men on in the first ward. 

18,071. Have you heard that men were pat on ?— 
I have not. 

18,072. Have you read Mr. Robertson’s evidence ? 
—Yes, I have. 

18,073. He says there were some men _ paid 
1d. 2s. 6d. He said they were put on on the Satur- 
day ?>—Yes, now I remember. 

18,074. Now, who put; on people. besides Mr. 
Robertson ?—That I do not know. There were some 
few men put on at a place called the “Crown.” I 
will endeavour to explain that if you will allow me. 
There were some few men put on by Mr. Alfred Page. 

18,075. Is that the brushmaker in the seventh 
ward ?>—Yes ; he was to have been the first ward 
manager, and afterwards he was advised by his medical 
man not to undertake it, he haying been in the Thorpe 
collision some time ago, and I believe there was some 
mistake about these men, and they were put on by 
Mr. Page, or by someone else by Mr. Page’s directions. 
That Mr. Page can tell you, I do not know. 

18,076.. They were put on by Mr. Page ?—They 
were either put on by Mr. Page, or by Mr. Page’s 
direction. I do not think Mr. Robertson had any- 
thing to do with that. 

18,077. Did you pay the men 2_Yes. 

18,078. You were standing by with the money, 
which you found. I do not know whether you were 
the person who counted it, or whether Robertson 
counted it >I was standing by at the time. 

18,079. Was this the pay sheet (handing a paper 
to the witness) ?—Yes, that looks like the pay sheet. 

18,080. Now turn over to the end of it. Do you 
see sums of 1/. 2s. 6d. on the last sheet or last sheet 
but one ?—Yes. 

18,081. How many men were paid 11. ‘Qs. 6d, ?>—I 
can tell if I count them. 

18,082. Count them ?—Ten. 

18,083. Did you inquire why 10 were paid 
1d. 2s. 6d. ?-—Those men were all asked before they 
were paid whether they had thoroughly done their 
duty, and Mr. Robertson did not know so much about 
them as he did the others. “ Have you really done 
“ your duty and worked hard and regularly through- 
“ out the election ?” and they each of them said, “ Yes.” 
Mr. Robertson said, “ You will swear that,” and they 
said, ** Yes.” Then he said, “ I must pay you.” 

18, 084. Is there a man named Daws down hort) for 
19s. P—It 2s. 6d. ie 


at random ?—I am not 
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~¥8,085. Do ‘you think that question was put to 
him ?—Yes, 

18,086. Should you be surprised to find that that 
man'was at his regular employment from six o’clock 
in the morning to six at night at the factory he worked 
at during the whole of that time ?—I have heard it 
since. 

18,087. Have you any doubt it is the case ?—I have 
no doubt it is the case now. 

18,088: Look at the name of John William Speed. 
What about him ?—I have also heard that he was at 
his regular employment. 

18,089. Have you heard of any of those 11. 2s. 6d. 
men who did any work at all, and if so, tell me the 
names of them ?—Here is Robert Smith Neal, a very 
hard working man. 

18,090. During the election ?—A. very hard worker 
during the election. I consider that he earned his 
money to my knowledge. 

18,091. Now take the next one 7—William ‘Fitt, I 
believe, worked. 

18,092. Do you know it ?—I saw him in and out of 
the committee room a great deal. The other men I 
do not know. 

18,093. Who employed those men ?—I told you. 

18,094. Page, you ‘say ?—Page, or someone by his 
direction, I believe\’ 

18,095. Was the “someone by his direction,” do 
you think, Clarke the publican. ?—It might be. 

18,096. Do you know whether Clarke the publican 
can read or write P—No. 

18,097. Do you know that men came and wrote 
their names down, and wrote their friends names 
down ?—No. 

18,098. And that the list was sent in, and you paid 
it >—No. 

18,099. If that turns out to be the case, do you say 
they were not employed corruptly ?—I tell you there 
was some mistake as to those men through Mr. Page 
first undertaking the agency and then throwing it up, 
and I am sorry that those men were paid. 

18,100. (Mr. Howard.) When did you know of 


-Page’s mistake ?—I think we heard at the committee 


room that there were some men on at the “Crown” on 
the Tuesday or Wednesday, and Mr. Robertson imme- 
diately went down, and gave them work to do, I 
believe. 

18,101. You paid them afterwards ?—Yes. 

18,102. Did you inquire then, before you paid them, 
whether they had really been doing work ?—Mr. 
Robertson did, and they said they were prepared to 
swear. 

18,103. Did you ask Mr. Robertson whether he 
inquired ?—I heard him enquire. I was present 
when he inquired. 

18,104. Of whom ?—Of the men. 

18,105. The men were not going to say they did 
not work. Did you make any real inquiries p—I 
made no real inquiries. Mr. Robertson went down, 
and he came back to the committee room several times, 
and said he’had seen the men; the men were all at 
the “ Crown,” and he had given them work to do. 

18,106. I do not believe the men would come and 
say when they wanted their money, “ We did not do 
any work.” You did not expect that >—No. 

18,107. (Mr. Goldney.) You say all the men were 


actively employed, as far as you know. What check 


had you on them? You say you believe you had 50 
men ?—I had no check. 
18,108. What check had Robertson ?—I do not 


now. 

18,109. Then you do not know in fact whether 
they were employed or not ?—I know now. 

18,110. What do you mean now ?—I know now that 
there were 75 meh employed in the first ward on the 
Liberal side. 

18,111. Did you know any of the men you supposed 
were doing work ?—I supposed. the 50 were ah at 


"work. 


18,112. Did. you take any list of them as they went 
out with circulars ?—No. 
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18,118. Or time them when they came back again. 
Do you mean that you gave a man circulars for one 
street, and never looked after him for the rest of the 
day 2 daresay he was looked after, but I wish you 
distinctly to understand that I was not the manager. 

18,114. You were there all the time ?>—I did not do 
that work. I had nothing to do with the messengers 
until they were paid. 

18,115. Yet you were there looking on all the time ? 
—No. I do not suppose I was there two hours in 
the whole day. I ran in and out. I went and 
attended to my business. 

18,116. Do you know anybody else besides Clarke, 
and, as you say Page, who put on messengers ?>—No ; 
Ido not think Ido, I should be very happy to tell 
you if I could. 

18,117. Does the name “Stride” bring anything 
to you ?-No. Stride came and spoke to me in the 
course of the week, and [ said, “I will have nothing 
to do with you, Stride.” 

18,118. You know who Stride is >—I know Stride 
he is a workman. 

18,119. Is he a publican ?—No; he is a shoemaker, 
J think. 

18,120. Have you heard since that Stride paid 
some ?—No; I heard some talk about a man named 
Walter Vincent. 

18,121. What did he do; did he pay some men ?— 
Stride ? 

18,122. No; Walter Vincent >—No, he was a man 
who was paid. 

18,123. Paid by whom ?—I cannot tell you now. 

18,124. Paid by somebody, not you ?—I cannot tell 
whether he was paid. 

18,125. Is the name on that list >—No. 

18,126. You have heard that he has been paid by 
somebody ?—I have heard some story about his being 
paid. I believe he went to the Conservative side, and 
said he was paid by Stride. I believe he told some- 
body afterwards it was all a lie. 

18,127. Paid by Stride ?——He went to the Conser- 
vatives, I believe; I do not know. 

18,128. Did Stride pay anybody else ?—I do not 
know that Stride paid him. 

18,129. You have heard that Stride paid him ?—I 
have heard the man said Stride paid him. I have 
also heard that he would go into the witness box, and 
say it was all a lie. 

18,130. Have you heard that Stride paid anybody 
else ?—No. 

18,131. Or did Stride put any people on that you 
subsequently paid ?—No. 

18,132. Are you sure ?—Not that I know of. I 
should have nothing to do with Stride. 

18,133. Wéhatever Stride did is outside of your list 
and ward management altogether ?—Well, I should 
say so. 

18,134. Was a man named Seaman at your com- 
mittee room ?—Yes; there was a man named John 
Seaman. 

18,135. What was he ?—I do not know. 

18,136. What was he doing ?—Watching. 
hard-working man ; a very zealous Liberal. 

18,187. Was he watching very hardly and very 
zealously all the time ?>—I believe he was. 

18,138. What is your belief about watching ? 
What does watching consist in?—Watching consists 
in looking after people who are likely to treat or 
bribe, or to do things of that kind. 

18,139. There are so many ways of looking after 
things. A lot of people went to look after the 
messengers?—I saw him following a man named 
Taylor. 

18,140. Dogging his steps >—He kept to Taylor 
until Taylor seemed to get angry with it. 

18,141. (Mr. Howard.) Then he came back ?—No. 

18,142. What did he do ?—Kept on watching him. 

18,148. (Mr. Goldney.) You mean followed him 
about ?>—Followed him about. 
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18,144. Did all your watchers follow people about ? 
—Some of them watched boards, hoardings, bills, and 
things of that sort. ; 

18,145. Did they stand with their backs against the 
wall, or how ?—Walked up and down. 

18,146. Or went into the tap room opposite, and 
watched them out of the windows of the tap room ?— 
Not that I know of. 

18,147. (Mr. Howard.) Do you not believe there 
is a lot of nonsense and rubbish in all that ?—I be- 
lieve there is a great amount of rubbish about all 
things, as elections are conducted now. i 

18,148. Do you not believe it is a colourable trick ? 
—No, I believe not. 

18,149. Will you swear that in this court, after all 
you have heard? Do you not believe that, on both 
sides, that watching business is nothing but a name to 
cover an electioneering sin? Say yes or no.—lIt is so 
to an extent. 

18,150. (Mr. Goldney.) To a great extent on one 
side, and a very small extent on the other ?—I should 
say so. 

S151. (Mr. Howard.) You mean that ?—Yes. 

18,152. (Mr. Goldney.) What was Seaman doing 
on the election day >—Watching Taylor. 

18,153. All the time ?—I believe so. _ 

18,154. Have you any reason for saying that he 
was watching Taylor all the time ?—I have reason to 
say he was watching Taylor. I saw him watching 
Taylor. “i : 

18,155. How many hours ?—I think I saw him 
about 11 or 12 o’clock. It is very hard to carry in 
one’s mind. 

- 18,156. How long was he watching Taylor ?—I 
believe a good portion of the day. 

18,157. You were not watching him to see what he 
was doing ?—No, as I went about the ward I met 
him. 

18,158. You met him watching Taylor; who is 
Taylor ?—Taylor is a carpenter. 

18,159. (Mr. Howard.) What did you watch him 
for >We consider Mr. Taylor is rather a suspicious 
gentleman. ch 

18,160. Why ?—He does not mind giving a little 
beer perhaps, to people at election times. é 

18,161. Who told you so ?-—I have seen him about 
with men. I mean I have seen him go into public 
houses with men or where the men were. 

18,162. What is Taylor ?—A carpenter. 

18,163. Where does he live?—St. Martin’s at 
Palace Plain. 

18,164. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose it never occurred 
to you that sending out 20 or 30 watchers to dog 
people about the streets was likely to lead to a row? 
—No, it did not occur to me. . 

18,165. Does it occur to you now ?—Yes. 

18,166. It is quite a new idea ?—It might lead to 
a row. 

18,167. (Mr. Howard.) Were your party watched 
by the other side, in your ward ?—I do not know. I 
have been watched. 

18,168. You have ?—Yes. 

18,169. Surely there was no occasion for that ?— 
I think not, certainly. 

18,170. (Mr. Goldney.) Then you do not know 
whether Seaman was taking people to the poll on 
the polling day ?—lI do not. 

18,171. Will you say he was not ?—I do not know. 

18,172. Will you say he was not >—No. 

18,178. Could he have been doing so without your 
knowing it >—Certainly. 

18,174. Where were you on the polling day ?— 
Here and there and everywhere in the first ward, 
running about to see how things were going on and 
how they looked. 

18,175. (Mr. Howard.) How did they look ?—I 
was confident in my father’s success all the way 
through; I might be rather sanguine. 

18,176. Did it strike you there were a good many 
men hanging about—messengers >—There seemed to 
be a good many men in the market place. 
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18,177. Messengers >—I really cannot tell who 
they were or what they were. ; 

18,178. Not their names, but you had no doubt 
what their object was—men who had votes to give 
at the poll?—I should think they were, because 
almost every adult in Norwich would be a voter. 

18,179. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you know of the 
employment of these prize-fighting fellows, Roberts, 
and Clare Shaw, and Corporal Crop ?>—No. 

18,180. Are they names that are quite new ?—No. 
Roberts is a client of mine, so that his name is not 
quite new. 

18,181. Did you know that they were men employed 
at the elections ?—No. I have heard so since. 

18,182. Only quite recently. You had only heard 
since the 1875 election?—No. I fancy 1 knew 
Roberts was employed. I did not know him then, 
nor what he was employed for. 

18,183. (Mr, Howard.) He was employed in 1874 ? 
—I do not know. I did not know him in 1874. 

18,184. (Mr. Goldney.) They seem to have kept 
you in the dark ?—I think that is more because I 
would not go into the light. You say they kept me 
in the dark; I would not go into the light; I did not 
wish to know. 

18,185. There were a great many people who did 
not want to know ?—I did not want. 

18,186. (Mr. Howard.) The scriptural phrase is 
before you. You preferred the darkness because— 
You said you kept out of the light. Why did you 
keep out of the light ?—I kept out of the light because 
my father had so thoroughly cautioned me, and I did 
not want to run any risk. 

18,187. You knew there were dark deeds likely to 
be done P—No, I did not, but if there were dark 
deeds done, I did not wish to see them. 

18,188. (Mr. Goldney.) You took care not to see 
them ?—I would not see them. 

18,189. (Mr. Howard.) You knew it was very 
likely they would be done. I mean, you knew what 
Norwich was ?—I knew what Norwich was. 

18,190. You knew its traditions for years ?—Yes. 

18,191. You knew that 1874 was a corrupt election ? 
—Yes. 

18,192. You knew, therefore, that in all probability 
dark deeds would be done in 1875, did you not ?— 
Yes, they might. . 

18,193. In order to avoid seeing them, you turned 
your head away ?—I would not be a party to anything 
wrong. 

18,194. Did you not think it would be more prudent 
to watch vigilantly for your father’s sake, and not to 
turn your head aside?—Yes, that might be more 
prudent. 

18,195. You did not do it >—No, I did not do it. 

18,196. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you look at the 
accounts for 1875 ?—I did not. 

18,197. You do not know what it cost ?—No, I 
do not. 

18,198. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ever hear of the 
1,000/. item connected with the 1874 election ?—-Not 
until I read it, I think, in my brother’s evidence. 

18,199. You never heard it before ?—I never heard 
it before. 

18,200. (Mr. Goldney.) For the same reason you 
did not wish to know what the election cost ?—No. 
I did not take the trouble. 

18,201. It is so much trouble to read the news- 
papers ?—I do not say it is so much trouble, but I 
did not take the trouble. 

18,202. You never glanced your eyes over it as 
published in the newspapers ?—I do not think I did. 

18,203. (Mr. Howard.) I should have thought 
you would. It is rather a singular thing ?—It is 
singular, but I did not. > 

18,204. Are you a married man ?—I am. 

18,205. When you have a son going to be elected 
a Member of Parliament, you will look askance at the 
sheriff’s account, or he will for you ?—Very likely, 
but my brother is, practically speaking, the managing 
man to my father. 
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18,206. Did you take any part in the previous 
elections of 1871 and 1870 ?—No. 

| 18,207. Your father was a candidate in 1870. 
Did you take any part in 1870 ?—No. 

18,208. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have told us that 
Mr. Robertson took the precaution of making the 
men swear that they had done the work honestly 
before he paid them?—Not making them swear it; 
making them say they would swear it. He did not 
make them swear it. 

18,209. I understood you to say they did swear 
it?-—No. He said, “Will you swear that, if it is 
“ necessary ?” that is what he meant. 

18,210. “ Would you swear it, if necessary” >— 
Yes; the men said “ Yes.” There was no Testament. 

18,211. Just give us all that he said. “ Will you 
swear,”—go on ?>—“ Have you worked thoroughly and 
“ fully throughout the election, and have you earned 
“ your money which you are now going to receive ?” 

18,212. (Mr. Howard.) That was the form of 
oath ?—That was the question; the answer was 
“Yes.” They would swear that. 

18,218. (Mr. Goldney.) How many were there in 
the room at a time >—They came in one at a time. 

18,214. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was not that a regular 
oath ?—There was no Testament. A man does not 
take an oath without kissing the Testament. There 
was no ‘Testament. 

18,215. Is that your view of an oath—that there 
cannot be an oath without the Testament >—Hardly ; 
I am not sure. 

18,216. Then it was, with the exception of the 
absence of the Prayer Book, in your judgment a 
swearing them that they had done the work ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

18,217. (Mr. Howard.) You would not swear on 
the Prayer Book ?—No. 

18,218. You would swear on the Testament ?>—Yes. 

18,219. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What edition? — Any 
that I could get. 

18,220. (Mr. Howard.) Do you not believe it was 
a thorough farce from beginning to end, asking a 
man those questions ?>—No, I do not. 

18,221. As a lawyer who has been through both 
branches of the profession, you seem to be very 
innocent ?—I do not think a man is a rogue until 
I find him out. 

18,222. You were dealing with election matters, and 
with men of a certain class, who have been accus- 
tomed to Norwich for a good many years and who 
had been put on in a somewhat informal manner. 
Did you not think it was a thorough farce to ask 
them whether they would swear if necessary >—No. 

18,223. Do you think it is, now you have had time 
for reflection ?—I think it would be prudent to make 
more inquiries. 

18,224. Did you not think it was a ridiculous 
farce ?>—I can hardly say I believe a man to be a 
rogue until I find him out. 

18,225. Do you know at all what Mr. Robertson 
had in his mind when he said “ if necessary” ? What 
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contingency had he in view ?—We generally, after 
every election in Norwich, have a petition, and he 
said he thought there might be a petition. 

18,226. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you_ believe 
because everyone assured you that they did the proper 
work ?—Certainly. 

18,227. (Mr. Howard.) You thought you might 

be called as a witness, and you wanted to clear your 
own conscience >—Robertson wanted to clear his own 
conscience, and mine too. 
_ 18,228. Suppose you in wig and gown, were address- 
ing a jury, and you asked them to believe that was not 
a farce, do you think they would believe you? You 
have gone through the scenes ?—Yes. 

18,229. Do you think, in the days when you 
belonged to our fraternity, you could have said 
that to a jury? I give you credit for a great deal 
of power of persuasion. Do you think you could 
have done that ?—It is very hard to say. I have 
seen juries led to very funny conclusions. 

18,230. Carry yourself back to the old days in the 
Temple. Fancy yourself with a brief, instructed to 
ask a jury to say that that was not a farce. Do you 
think you could have got the jury to believe it ?— 
I do not think you could ?—Well, perhaps no. I think 
not. 

18,231. I think we see the object ?—I think I 
could not. 

18,232. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) If it was not a farce, 
was it not very much like a misdemeanor for a 
private individual to swear people in that manner ?— 
They were not sworn. 

18,233. You say that because there was not a 
Testament ?—There was no Testament to swear them. 

18,234. You have given us the words ?—It may be 
so, I forget. 

18,235. (Mr. Howard.) I think nearly all the 
Liberal ward managers have confessed their sins to 
a certain extent. You are aware that Mr. Coleby has, 
and some other gentleman ?—Do you mean Mr. 
Culyer ? 

18,236. Yes ?—Culyer was not a ward manager, 
was he ? 

18,237. Yes. They have confessed their sins. It 
is true a certain number have not. Have you ?—I have 
none to confess. 

18,238. Now this is your last chance of saying 
whether there is anything left in your mind which you 
ought to tell us about >—Nothing. 

18,239. You are in the fire—clear your conscience ? 
—My conscience is clear. 

18,240. Nothing left to tell us >—Nothing. 

18,241. Have you anything left to tell us against 
your opponents ?>—No. 

18,242. No rumours of any other form of bribery 
than this >—I heard of none, 

18,243. Nothing against your party, if not against 
you ?—I heard of none. 

18,244. We have given you every opportunity of 
telling us all you know. We are much obliged to you 
for your attendance. 


Mr. J. Witson GILBERT recalled and further examined. 


18,245. (Mr. Goldney.) I think you have some 
accounts ?—I have handed them to the secretary. 

18,246. It is a list of some subscriptions for the 
petition in 1875 ?—Yes; I have handed them in. 

18,247. That is the account >—Yes. 

18,248. A list of the committee rooms P—Yes, Con- 
servative committee rooms. 

18,249. And a list of the Conservative messengers 
and other employés from divisional managers’ lists. 
The numbers are put out >—Yes. 

(18,250. Have you any other accounts ?—No other 
accounts. That is all I was asked to put in. I 

romised to supply you with that information, and I 
handed it to the secretary. 

18,251. All the committee rooms seem to have been 
at public-houses, with the one exception of Mr. Nichol’s 
private house ?—I believe that is so. 


18,252. Are these names against them the names of 
the publicans—Robt. Page, Howard, Swan, James, 
and so on ?—Yes, the names of the publicans. 

18,253. Some of them you do not appear to know, 
—they are left out?—I had it made out from the 
accounts. 

18,254. The “Cellar House.” Where was that ?— 
I have not an idea; it was taken from one of the 
ward managers’ accounts. What ward is it ? 

18,255. The sixth ward ?—The “Cellar House,” I 
am told is in Pockthorpe. 

18,256. I think there will be some addition to these 
Conservative messengers and other employés ?—I think 
not. Those numbers were taken from the lists in my 
office, where the lists were handed over to me, and in 
other cases I have estimated them. 


18,257. We will take this as put in. Mr. Warner 
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Wright’s list is not in there ?—It is not there, I really 
do not consider that that list belonged to him. He 
went down there as a volunteer, more on his own 
account than anything else. I explained to the secre- 
tary, in handing the list in, that it did not include his ; 
his numbers are to be added. He has given his 
evidence since that list was made out. I have not 
attempted to separate the voters from the non-voters 
there. ‘The other side did it as part of their defence ; 
they were obliged to do it for the purpose of getting 
up their brief. I have had no occasion, and in fact I 
did not take the trouble to do so. There was no 
object to be gained in doing it. 

18,258. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many messengers 
do you now find were employed, according to the paper 
you have given in ?—I really forget ; you have the 
paper there. 

18,259. You thought the number of messengers 
was 700 and odd ?—Yes. 

18,260. What do you make it out now?—Well, 
about 1,500, I think; but that is an estimate only 
worked up from the money paid to each ward 
manager. 

18,261. Do you say that some are taken from the 
lists ?—Some are taken from the lists. 

18,262. And some from the estimate ?—I have dis- 
tinguished on that paper which are taken from the 
list and which are estimated out. 

18,268. No. 1—65. That is an estimated number ? 
—That I took from Mr. Stanley’s evidence. 

18,264. No.7 and No. 8 are estimated numbers, 


5a is 80. All the rest were taken from the lists P— 


Yes. 

18,265. Therefore, how is it you say that the 
numbers are about 1,500?—That addition comes to 
about 1,500. There have to be added Mr. Warner 
Wright’s. I explained to Mr. Commissioner Gold- 
ney that his have to be added. 

18,266. How many is that, 50 ?—No, more than 
that. 

18,267. More than that ?—I think 200; I recol- 
lect I heard him give his evidence. 

18,268. These numbers amount to 1,480 ?—Yes, 
1,430. 

18,269. Mr, Warner Wright’s would make it more 
than 1,500 ?—Yes. 

18,270. Do you know how many Mr. Warner 
Wright’s were ? 

(Mr. Goldney.) 240. 

18,271. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) That would be 1,670 
altogether ?—Yes, that is the arithmetic of it, I 
suppose. ¥ 

18,272. Am I right in saying that >—Yes. 

18,273. How was it when you first came that you 
thought the numbers were so very small?—I had 
made no calculation ; at least not a careful calculation. 
I guessed at the numbers then. ; 

18,274. Why had not you been more particular 
before you came to us and told us the numbers em- 
ployed on your side?—I was not aware that that 
question would be asked me. I thought each ward 
manager would be asked to account for his own 
messengers. 

18,275. Was not one of the material questions in 
the case, how many messengers were employed ?— 
I had not made the calculation. 

18,276. You had not looked into it ?>—No. 

18,277. You thought perhaps it would be just as 
well for yourself and your party not to go into those 
minute details ?—No, I thought nothing of the kind. 
I explained just now I thought each ward manager 
would account for the number of messengers employed 
by him in his division. I did not think it was any 
part of my duty to make the calculation. 

18,278. You can scarcely have thought. that when 
you knew two ward managers refused to give you the 
list ?—They produced lists which were returned to 
them at the same time. 

18,279. They would not leave them with you; you 
could not get it from the ward managers as they 
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refused to leave the lists ?—I could not check them in 
any way. 

18,280. I suppose you have been attending every 
day, or nearly every day, to the evidence given ?— 
Well, I have heard a great deal of the evidence, and I 
have read some of it. 

18,281. Do you know of any more messengers or 
any more clerks having been employed than are 
returned ?—On our side ? 

18,282. Yes ?—Certainly not. { 

18,283. How many clerks altogether were em- 
ployed ?—I think 60. 

18,284. 60 clerks. Was that an excessive number ? 
—You mean throughout the different wards ? 

18,285. Yes?—I do not think there were an ex- 
cessive number of clerks employed. 

18,286. Can you give us an estimate or a probable 
approach to an estimate of how many of the 1,670 
messengers were voters ?——I cannot form any idea. 

18,287. Would it be taking it at too high a figure if 
I said 1,400 were voters ?—I should think that would 
be somewhere about it,—making a shot at it. 

18,288. Have you returned the number of public- 
houses and the committee rooms ?>—They have been 
put in a list with the different committee rooms. 

18,289. How many committee rooms were there ?— | 
Without the paper I cannot say ; I daresay there are 
perhaps 40 down. 

(Mr. Goldney.) There are 42. 

18,290. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you any means of 
telling how many of those were sham committee 
rooms ?—No, I have no means of saying. 

18,291. You have not inquired P—No. 

18,292. You paid all that your managers asked for ? 
—I do not think there were very many sham com- 
mittee rooms. é 

18,293. You paid all they claimed for ?—Yes, they 
were paid by my clerk. 

18,294. As a matter of fact you did not inquire | 
about it ?—I did not go into the committee room part 
of the question particularly. I had all the ward 
managers. 

18,295. I see here the “ Grapes.” Had you a-com- 
mittee room there >—That was a’ committee room. 

18,296. Who was the man in charge of that >—A 
Mr. Corsbie. 

18,297. And Mr. Cross ?—And Mr..Cross. They 
said it was necessary to have the “Grapes” for the 
election tlay ; it had been the practice; and they took 
it without consulting me. I never heard a word about 
it until the bill came in, which I think was ten guineas. 

18,298. Did you afterwards ascertain that any other 
people went there >—No. 

18,299. No person named Berry ?—I did not after- 
wards ascertain it. 

18,300. When did you ascertain it?—I had not 
heard it before you mentioned it. I instructed each 
manager to take only one committee room, and when 
the claim came in for two or three committee;rooms to 
each district, I refused to pay it in the first instance. 

18,301. Did you know a person named Cunnington 
kept.a sort of private committee room there P—I think 
Cunnington was associated with Mr. Cross in the third | 
ward. I supposed he had a committee room. 

18,302. Do you know a man named Buttifant went 
to the “Grapes” to hold a private committee room 
there ?—No, I never heard it. 

18,303. Have you anything else to tell us r—No. 
There is one remark I should like. to make, that is, I 
am perfectly satisfied that no messengers were employed 
by our side other than by the ward managers,—I mean 
that there was no outside employment of messengers. 
That is a remark I am quite clear about. 

18,304. Outside men such as Mr, Culyer employed? 
—No, those are the things Imean, I observe the 
other side have put in a list of messengers only em- 
ployed by their ward managers. I am quite satisfied, 
from what I saw in getting up the case for the peti- 
tion, that there was a very large employment by out- 

siders. I have handed the names to the secretary of 


ail Jl 


_—I gave the order ; 
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? several men whom I know did set men on, and he will 


deal with them as he thinks right. 

18,305. (Mr. Howard.) You took some part in the 
election of 1874, as divisional manager ?>—Yes. 

18,306. Can you tell me what has become of the 
messenger lists ?—-They were handed oyer, I believe, 
to Mr. ‘Sparr ow at the time. 

18,307. Is your recollection distinct about this ?— 
My clerk, ‘Mr. Churchill, really managed the whole ; 
I merely supervised a little. I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him, and he tells me they were all 
returned to the central committee room. 

18, ee To Mr. Sparrow, I suppose you mean ?— 
Yes, I suppose it would be. 

18, 309. Do you know anything more about them ? 
—I know nothing about them. 

18,310. Have you heard about them ?—The secre- 
tary told me they were not forthcoming. 

18,311. Do you know where they are ?—I have no 
idea. Perhaps Buttifant may have made off with them, 
for what I know. 

18,312. Can Mr. Churchill give us any information 
about that >—He is in Norwich now. 

18,313. You say you gave an unlimited order to 
put men on. Did you receive instructions from any- 
body to give that order?—Of course Mr. Ingle and 
myself conferred very carefully about this question 
of employment to voters, because we started certainly 
with the idea that only 10 messengers would be em- 
ployed to each district, and owing to the number of 
reports that were coming in as to the extensive em- 
ployment which was going on on the other side, I 
consulted with Mr. Ingle on the subject, on, I think, 
the Wednesday afternoon. We both of us were very 
much opposed to employing any voters at all ; we felt 
it was contrary to the Act of Parliament. It really 
came to this,—we were completely smashed, as Mr. 
Arthur Bignold said, as though a traction engine had 
passed over us, unless we practised the same thing. 
I was informed at the time that the other side were 
simply getting them as fast as they could. 

18,814. You hesitated for a long time ?—We con- 
sidered the matter very carefully for a long time. 

18,815. And I suppose at last you consented ?— 
Mr. Tillett has put it that the horses ran away. 

18,316. And you ran after them. Did you give 
the order of your own mind, or was it a joint order? 
mine was the hand which gave 
the order, undoubtedly. 

18,317. Which was the mind that directed the 
order ? — Well, we had a consulation about the 
matter. 

18,318. A joint order ?—It was done after a con- 
ference. 

18,319. I am bound to put the question, was it 
agreed in the conference ?—Well, Mr. Ingle was very 
much opposed to it. 

18,320. And so were you?—TI was very much 
opposed to it, 

18,321. We cannot help you, you must help your- 
self ? yur gaye the order; I quite accept the 
responsibility. 

18,322. You very properly said that many days 
ago. Was it with) the sanction of both of you? 
Which was the sinner, or were you both sinners ?— 
IT am very sorry to impate blame to any brother 
professional. 

18,328. Mr. Ingle is a very respectable man ?— 
Most highly so. 

18,324. Still IT must ask you ?—We had not the 
money till Wednesday. You have seen Mr. Arthur 
Bignold’s estimate which is made out. 

18,325. When was. the conference >—On the Wed- 
nesday. 

18,326. You got money that day ?—I arranged so 
as to get the money. I got 7501. 

18,327. Then you were in a position to go to work? 
—I wasina position to go to work on the Wednesday 
undoubtedly. 

18,328. The conference was on the Wednesday Pa 


Yes. 
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18,329. Now, what was the conference >—Well, it 
was more with reference to financial matters, coupled 
with this messenger business. 

18,330. That is what I am driving at ?—I showed 
him the estimate which I had made out, which showed 
that the election would cost about 2,000/. if we kept 
to our old principle of employing only 10 messengers 
to each ward manager. Of course I did not mean that 
any claim should have been made to Mr. William Birk- 
beck or Mr. Arthur Bignold, who were the guarantors 
to Colonel Wilkinson on that guarantee, which un- 
doubtedly would have been, unless we got that 
guarantee extended. I explained fully to Mr. Ingie 
widlk reference to that guarantee, and it was after that 
conference that it was arranged that the guarantee 
should be 500/. more, at least we would indemnify 
him up to 2,500/. then. 

18,331. Why was it to be increased ?—Because we 
were obliged to resort to this messenger trick. 

18,832. So far so good. I want to know a little 
more about whose mind directed it ?—I am willing to 
accept the whole responsibility of giving the order. 

18,333. I have already fixed you with that, if you 
will allow me to say so. Your evidence is distinct. 
It struck me when I was thinking of you the other 
day, that I had to ask you another question ?—I shall 
be happy to answer it. 

18,334. Was it a joint resolution of both Mr. Ingle 
and you ?—It was my idea, I am bound to say. 

18,335. You are entitled to such credit for the 
ingenuity as the public may award you; with 
that I have nothing to do. Did Mr. Inele fall into 
it; did he approve of it ?—He approved of it to this 
extent, that I arranged to have the money. 

18,336. For that purpose ?—For that purpose ; it 
was for the purpose of putting on a large number of 
men. 

18,337. With a colourable object ?—I do not deny 
that. 

18,338. You have not denied it ?—-I mean it would 
be absurd to contend otherwise. I should not stultify 
myself by coming into this box and contending for 
any such absurdity. 

18,339. It was admitted there was a defect which 
must be remedied, and which could not be remedied 
without money. The money was guaranteed, the 
guarantee was increased, and then you both, having 
the matter in your hands on behalf of Colonel Wil- 
kinson, thought as your opponents began the race 
you must follow ?—We wished to carry him in if we 
could. 

18,340. And so 
resolved to do it. 

18,341. You have confessed your own sins. Was 
Mr. Ingle aware of it ?—He was opposed to it, but 
he knew I was to have the money. 

18,342. Knowing it was to be applied for that 
purpose ?—Knowing it was to be applied for that 
purpose. 

18,348. I will not press it further. 

18,344. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you hear Mr. Tillett 
say, that Mr. Huddleston laid down that so long as 
voters were employed for a specific purpose and did 
their work there was nothing wrong in it ?—I heard 
Mr. Tillett make that statement in this box, and I 
heard it with some surprise. 

18,345. You had not heard it before >—I had not 
heard it before. Iam perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind that Mr. Baron Huddleston never laid down 
any such absurd principle in his life. 

18,346. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Huddleston, then ?— 
Yes. 

18,347. You never heard it ?—I never heard it. 
It is directly contrary to the Act of Parliament. A 
man must be mad to lay down such a thing as that. 

18,348. Was there anyone else, except Mr. Ingle 
and you, who conferred over this messenger business ? 
—I mentioned it to Mr. Arthur Bignold, but, as I have 
told you before, he was opposed to it. 

18,349. Was there anyone else ?>—Nobody else. 
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18,350. Colonel Wilkinson never knew about it? 


—He knew nothing about it. 


18,351. You did not tell him anything about it ?— 


I did not think it necessary. 1am told that my clerk, 
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Mr. Churchill, is here, but he is anxious to get back 
to London to-night. If you have any question to put 
to him with reference to 1874, perhaps you would do it 
to-day. 


Mr. JosHuA WOMERSLEY sworn and examined. 


18,352. (Mr. Howard.) Are you in partnership ?>— 
I must give you to understand, Mr. Chairman, I am 
a little deaf. I hope you will be so kind as to raise 
your voice, that I can thoroughly understand the 
questions you put to me. 

18,358. I did not discover that the other day when 
we saw you. I suppose it is so?—I am not coming 
here to speak an untruth. I hope you will not make 
an insinuation of that sort. 

18,354. Attend tome. The other day, I had occa- 
sion seriously to rebuke you ?—And you were more 
to blame than I was. 

18,355. Will you attend to me ?—I will give you 
my reason for saying so. I do not believe that you 
intentionally did it, Mr. Chairman. I believe that 
you did not think of it at the time. You did not put 
the question which I wished you to. I do not attach 
any blame to you. That is my reason, nothing else. 

18,356. Do not talk so much. I quite forgive you 
for everything you have said about me ?>—I am much 
obliged to you. 

18,357. If you treat the Queen’s commission with 
respect, I am indifferent as to how you treat the Com- 
missioners. We all owe a duty to the Queen and to 
Parliament. 
in your mind ?—if I have said anything which has 
given you the slightest offence, I think, I have suffi- 
cient cause, but at the same time, I do not think I did 
it intentionally. 

18,358. I daresay I was very wrong ?—Of course 
that is.gone by ; | am now here to enter into anything 
you like. 

18,359. We will forgive and forget.—I will try to 
do so. 

18,360. Now you are in the witness box, you must 
conduct yourself like any other witness. If I have 
occasion to rebuke you again, I shall have to take\a 
course which I think is due to the Commission, if not 
to the Commissioners. I give you fair warning ; I have 
no personal feeling in the matter. Now let us go to 
business. Are youa partner with Mr. Colman ?—I am 
not. 

18,861. You are one of his‘managers ?—-I am one 
of the managers. 4 

18,362. How long have you been so?—I think 35 
years. I cannot say to a year, but I believe that is 
about the time. 

18,368. You have two sons ?—I have two sons. 

18,364. Are they both in his employ ?—One of them. 

18,365. Which p—John. , 

18,366. Is John here ?—I do not know whether he 
is in court, but I believe he is subpoenaed to be here 
to-day. 

18,367. One of your sons is away, is he not, unwell ? 
—No. 

18,368. I was told he was. Are they both in 
Norwich ?--They are both in Norwich. 

18,369. You are an active political partizan of 
Mr. Colman’s, are you not ?>—I am no more than any 
other person. I give you to understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I was never employed in any committee 
room as agent for anybody. 

18,370. I do not say so. I think we shall get on 
if you answer the question briefly. You are an active 
political partizan ?—I am a very warm partizan. 

18,371. You will not say hot ?— You may say 
“hot” if you like. | 

18,372. Are you not also active >—Not more thn 
any other private individual. I have taken no part, if 
you mean that. 

18,373. No part whatever >—No part whatever. 

18,374. I suppose at election times you have been 
active, have you not ?—Walking about, the same as 
other gentlemen. 


I do not know whether you have that ° 


18,375. What was the first election that you took 
much interest in, in Norwich ?—I am sure I do not 
know. 

18,376. 1868 ?—Ever since I have been in Norwich. 
I daresay, if there has been an election, I have had an 
interest the same as any other gentleman would have, 
and no more. 

18,377. I will take you to 1868 ; had you anything 
to do with the election in 1868 >—No more than other 
gentlemen. 

18,378. You recorded your vote ?—I recorded my 
vote. 

18,379. And canvassed your friends >—No. 

18,380. Are you sure P—No. I can assure you, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am one of those persons who do 
not believe in asking anybody for his vote. I have 
got ‘something like 1,000 persons under my employ, 
and I can tell you that I never in my life asked one 
of those persons for his vote. I would not put myself 
under the obligation of asking a man for his vote. 

18,381. You do not believe in asking a man for his 
vote ?—I do not believe in it. 

18,382. You think it is wrong?—I think it is 
wrong. 

18,383. Why do you think it is wrong?—If you 
were to ask me for my vote for you, I should feel 
offended. 

18,884. You would have no idea of giving it ?—I 
should tell you at once I should not do it. 

18,385. Why, in your judgment, is it wrong ?—I 
believe the franchise is given to me to act according 
to my belief, and no one has a business to interfere 
in it. 

18,386. And the ballot will protect you ?—And the 
ballot will protect me. 


18,387. And let you and your conscience be the 
only confidants >—Certainly. 

18,388. You do think it is wrong ?—Certainly I 
do. ; 

18,389. Do you think it is wrong that Messrs. Col- 
man and Tillett should have issued this circular in 
1874: “Colman and Tillett’s central committee rooms, 
“ Haymarket, Norwich, 31st January 1874. Dear Sir, 
“ Messrs. Colman and Tillett, the Liberal candidates 
“ for the representation of the city, regret that it is 
“ impossible for them to do themselves the honour 
“ of calling on every Liberal elector individually ; 
“ there is not sufficient time before Wednesday, the day 
“ of the election, to permit of this. Should you, as I 
“ trust is the case, have determined to support the 
“« Liberal candidates, you will do material service ”— 
that is in large letters—“ to the cause by signing and 
“ posting the enclosed circular. By all true friends 
‘* of the Liberal cause so doing, they will supersede the 
“ necessity for a personal call, and will enable the 
“ energies of those of us who work on the election 
** day to be devoted where they are most required. 
“ If you have the slightest preference for not com- 
‘“* municating your intentions, pray do not do so. Yours 
“ faithfully, G. A. Stevens.” In that was enclosed a 
circular by which the voter was requested to do this, 
“ T hereby signify that it is my intention to vote for 
“¢ Messrs. Colman and Tilett.” Do you think that is 
right ?—I think it is right. That is asking all sincere 
supporters of the Liberal cause, and if they are all 
true supporters of the Liberal cause I think there 
is no harm in asking them. If I went to a person 
whom I knew to have a different opinion, I should be 
wrong in asking for his vote. That is the idea I take 
of it. 

18,390. Do you think it was sent to the well- 
known friends of the Liberal cause ?—I should not 
have sent it out. 
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18,391. Why not ?—If that was sent to all persons, 
whether they were Conservatives or whether they 
were Liberals, I say it is wrong, and I should not do so. 

18,392. You would not ?—No. 

18,393. Did you know it had been done ?—I did 
not. 

18,394. It is news to you ?—It is quite new to me. 

18,395. In 1874 Mr. Colman was one of the Liberal 
candidates >—He was. I think, Mr. Chairman, it 
would save a great deal of time if I were to say to 
you that Mr. Colman never consults me on political 
matters, on any consideration; he may just casually 
mention it, but to consult me he never does. 

18,396. Is that what you think I was going to ask 
you ?—You said, I think, here, that if Mr. Colman 
wanted anybody here to represent him he should send 
somebody else. Mr. Colman never did send me here 
to watch his interest, and I daresay Mr. Colman would 
have been better pleased if I had kept away. 

18,397. I daresay that is all right ?—It is all right. 

18,398. | think we shall get on very well, 
Mr. Womersley, now ?—There is no doubt about that. 
I have nothing to fear. 

18,399. That depends upon circumstances. I think 
that is a matter of which, probably, I am rather a 
better judge than you ?—I do not know that. I think 
every man ought to be his own judge hetter than 
another. 

18,400. I will not allow you to argue with me.-—If 
you put a question I cannot answer 

18,401. You must submit to my authority, which is 
the Queen’s, not mine ? —I think, Mr. Chairman, 
you will exercise a little forbearance towards me ? 

18,402. I think I have ?—If I give you any offence, 
I do not intend it. 

18,403. Iam sure I shall not resent it. You know 
what has been said in this court about you ?—A great 
many lies have been told here, and I have been told 
there is not one lie in a hundred true. 

18,404. Did you ever know a lie which was true? 
—No. 

18,405. You have heard of it >—I have heard of it, 
that is quite true. 

18,406. What have you heard that has been said 
of you?—I have heard that it has been said I was 
the instigator of employing roughs, and going at the 
head of roughs. I never went at the head of roughs 
in my life. 

18,407. It has been so stated >—Yes, it has been so 
said. 

18,408. And now I can give you the opportunity of 
denying it >—Yes; and I am obliged to you. 

18,409. Do you mean to say, on your oath, it is 
altogether untrue ?—It is altogether untrue. 

18,410. What is untrue ?—I will tell you, I never 
went with a rough to a public house in my life; I 
never ordered a rough to go to a public house, and I 
never organised a gang of roughs to go to any place. 

18,411. Did you ever go in company with roughs ? 
—I never did. 

18,412. Did you ever happen to meet them and be 
in their company ?—I never happened to meet them. 

18,413. You knew roughs had been employed ?—I 
knew roughs had been employed, and I knew they had 
been very necessarily employed. 

18,414. You did ?—I did. 

18,415. You are an advocate for roughs ?-—I am an 
advocate for them in this way: I do not believe those 
persons employed (I have never known it) will 
commit a breach of the peace. 

18,416. In Norwich ?—I have never known it in 
Norwich. I believe there are other persons much 
more likely to do that. They might fight with one 
another ; I do not think they would commit a breach 
of the peace on any other person, or do it amongst 
themselves. . 

18,417. Do you know whether your sons have been 
in the habit of leading roughs, or having anything to 
do with them ?—What has been said in this court J 
do not believe there is a word of truth in. 
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18,418. It is equally untrue ?—It is equally untrue. 
I mean to say those parties who have said it are a 
disgrace to the party. 

18,419. Which party ?—The Conservative party ; 
and I call them scamps and blackguards. 

18,420. Before we go on, is there anything else of 
that sort you would like to say, so that we may have 
an end of it ?—That is my opinion of any man who 
will do that in order to injure another person. 

18,421. I agree. From first to last there is no 
truth about this at all?—In 1868. I will tell you the 
facts of the case. 

18,422. Why do you go to 1868 ?—I believe in 
1868 I did speak to the people opposite—that was 
the central committee room. 

18,423. It is very curious that I should be going 
to 1868 at the very. same moment ?—It is very 
strange, your ideas and mine seem to work in the 
same line. However, in 1868 I was at the central 
committee room, I believe, in Exchange Street. While 
I was there somebody came there and said that they 
were bribing by scores at the ‘“ Pigeons.” There 
were a great many people came with rumours of that 
sort. Just opposite our committee rooms there is the 
“Norfolk News” office. The numbers were put up 
there, I think. That was about three o’clock, I do 
not know to a few minutes ; I should say that those 
numbers were continually going down at that time, 
lower and lower against the Liberal candidates. 
Hearing those rumours, I put my head out of the 
window there, and there was a whole crowd of 
people ; there was no roughs; there may be roughs 
amongst them, but I do not know any roughs; I had 
no idea there were roughs. There was a great crowd 
for the numbers being put up. I said, ‘* I understand 
they are bribing by scores at the ‘ Pigeons,’” and I 
said, ‘Go and crowd the vermin out.” The “ Argus” 
put it in the paper that I said ‘* varmint.” You must 
bear in mind that is a Norfolk expression, and I am 
not a Norfolk man; [ am a Yorkshireman ; but the 
“ Argus” is capable of publishing any rubbish. 

18,424. The ‘“‘ Argus” will take a note of that 
probably ?>—-They will, I hope they will. 

18,425. What did you say. What were the words ? 
—I told them to go to the “ Pigeons ” and crowd the 
vermin. out. 

18,426. You desire to correct the “ Argus,” and 
the difference is between “ vermin” and “ varmint ?” 
—“ Varmint,” I think they said. 

18,427. Do you think the word “varmint” is more 
objectionable than ‘“ vermin ?—I cali that bribing, 
and what I call robbing a man of his franchise by 


* giving him what they ought not to do. 


18,428. Then they were to crowd the vermin out ? 
—Yes, I believe so. 

18,429. What happened then?—I rode round (I 
believe my son William was with me) through 
St. George’s and came round from St. Bennett’s and 
through Charing Cross, and I went into a place 
there. 

18,430. What place ?—A place kept by Mr. Den- 
mark, I think that was the name. I asked him to 
let me go upstairs; I think I used very much the 
same words there, I found afterwards. Mr. Chairman, 
you will believe me as you like; of course I should 
like you to believe me. 

18,431. My desire is. to believe you?— When I 
went in there I had not the slightest idea and did not 
know for months afterwards that the “ Pigeons” was 
exactly opposite. That is a fact. I did not know. 

18,432. However, it so happened ?—It so happened. 
I could tell you that I have been vexed once, and that 
has been ever since, at using that expression. [ 
believe there was great risk in using the expression. 
It might cause a row. Something might have been 
done, and have been very serious, and I should be 
responsible for it. I have been very vexed ever since 
that I did anything of the sort. I believe a week or 
two after that Mr. Greene did put a letter in the 
paper. As soon as I had an opportunity I went down 
to Mr. Greene, and I told him I was very sorry that I 
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had done anything of the kind. 1 understood he was 
there, but I had not the slightest idea he was there as 
Mr. Greene said after that. I say it is false. I did not 
use the words which he has said here in the witness 
box, that somebody might have been killed, I never 


said so. Those are the things which I seriously com- 
plain about. It is utterly false. I did not use those 
words. 


18,433. Which words did you not use >—Something 
about killing somebody ; if it had been any one else 
he would have been killed. 

18,434. Is there anything else you wish to add ?— 
Those are the whole facts of that case. 

18,435. Of that case ?—Of that.case. 

18,436. We will come to, the others by and bye ?— 
There are other cases trumped up which I shall very 
likely allude to before I leave the box. 

18,437. 1, think Mr. Greene put. it, “You might 
have been killed ?”—-I hope I made that mistake. 

18,438. That is the last thing anyone would wish ? 
—lIf that is the case 1 am quite willing to exonerate 
him. If he said the other, I should say it is false. 

18,439, (Mr. Goldney.) ‘That he might have been 
called ?—Yes. 

18,440. (Mr. Howard.) That is 1868 ?—That is 
1868. 

18,441. I will tell you what has been said about 
1868 ?.—I should be very glad to hear it. 

18,442; On the 12th day. of this Commission 
Mr. Kett was7éxamined, and he said, amongst other 
things, this, “If you ask me how many men they got 
“‘ for knocking us about I, cannot tell you; they . 
“ organised roughs to come and attack us. Mr. Wom- 
*« ersley led the roughs in 1868 ?”—I believe he said 
so in this box. 

18,443. Having regard to what he told us, do you 
believe it is altogether wrong ?—I believe it is an 
invention on his part, he never saw me there. 

18,444. You were there ?—But not amongst the 
roughs. J drove round with my pony and trap. 

18,445. That is very good reason why you should 
be seen ?—A very good’ reason, but not leading 
roughs. 

18,446. I believe you led the roughs ?—I did not, 

18,447. He said you led the roughs ?—-I did not.. 

18,448. I will try and help you. He said you led 
the roughs you employed. You say that is an inven- 
tion of his, because you never saw him. He may 
have seen you. How do you know it?-He may 
have seen me opposite the “ Pigeons.” 

18,449. Probably he did?,—He did not see me 
leading the roughs. 

18,450. He saw you out of the crowd ?—That. 
might have been done, I say I did speak out of the 
window. 

18,451. You did ?—Yes. , 

18,452. I must ask you this; did not you, with 
your son William, go from one place to another ?— 
LT have said that I drove round there, and I said 
wherever you see anything done that ought not to be, 
that is, bribing the electors, go round the place. My 
object was this—and I had a pure motive—my object 
was to block the place so that they could not get out, 
not to insult anybody or abuse anybody. 

18,453. We will give you the utmost credit for it ? 
—That is my motive, credit or no eredit. 

18,454. The crowd went with you, to a great 
extent ?—They did not. You must not use those 
words to me. 

18,455. Indeed I shall ?—I tell you they did not. 

18,456. I am not aware of anything in your history 
or in your position?—You do not. If you did you 
would not press me like that. 

18,457. If I did you would not be treated differently 
to anybody else in the witness box, I think I am 
endeavouring to exercise patience with you ?—I am 
much obliged to you. 

18,458. Do you think you are obliged to me?—I 
know my temperament is such that I very likely go 
beyond discretion, 
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18,459. Now, we will forgive and forget that again ? 
—Thank you. ry 

18,460. In going about in this way, do you not 
think the roughs followed you. If you had not done 
it they would not have followed you?—TJT never 
intended to lead the roughs. 

18,461. You addressed the crowds in most indis- 
creet language ?—I did not.lead them. I believe it 
to be very indiscreet, and I certainly should not do it 
again, 

18,462. Did not the roughs follow you ?—No. 

Hee Did you not go in advance of the roughs ? 
—No. . 

18,464. Did you not meet the roughs —There was 
a lot following me. 

18,465. Did you not know they were roughs ?—I 
had not the slightest idea they were roughs—they may 
have been. 

18,466. Do not you believe it ? — They were 
employed, as possibly they might be, but I do not 
know. 

18,467. You do not know it, so that you can swear 


it—do not you know ?—I do not want to be pressed. — 


Ifyou knew me you would not do so. 


I tell you 
what I believe to be true. 


18,468. Nevertheless, I think I shall have to press | 


you ?—There is no necessity for it. 
the truth. 

18,469. I do not know you as well as you know 
yourself ?—If everybody were determined to do what 
was right at elections as I have, there would be neither 
petitions nor yet Commissions. I am a very warm 
partizan, as warm as anybody in Norwich. 

18,470. I did not ask you whether you were or 
not, I repeat my question ; will you swear that you 
did not believe there were roughs there ?—I may 
swear I did not believe it because I did not know it. 

18,471. Where have you been educated. You have 
been educated in some strange school ?—I never had 
a fortnight’s education in my life, I am sorry to say. 
That is my misfortune. 

18,472. It is wonderful what amends you have 
made for it in some way or other. Will you swear 


I shall tell you 


you did not believe it?—-I will swear I did not 


believe it. 

18,473. You did not ?—I did not believe there were 
roughs there. 

18,474, Did not you think it was a crowd likely to 
be disorderly after that inflammatory speech of yours ? 
—I think the expression was very injudicious. 

18,475. Did you not use the expression for the 
purpose of inducing that crowd, or a portion of it, to 
go down ?—To go down and block the place, but not 
to commit a breach of the peace. ‘T 

18,476. Did you not think a breach of the peace 
would be the probable consequence of that act ?—I 
believe they did go and block the place, and J think 
that, was at my instigation. ie 

18,477. Do you think that is conducting yourself 
as a citizen ?-—I believe that is wrong, and J have told 
you so. 

18,478. In 1869 you were asked questions about 
the show of hands Pp—Yes. ; 

18,479. You remember that ?—Yes. 

18,480. You were asked these questions, ‘Did you 
make arrangements to send down a certain number 
“ of men? (A.) I went down and told the men‘to 
‘ go, and they were very glad. to have the opportunity. 
(Q.) Then you did make arrangements for a large 
“ number of Colman’s men to attend there? (A.) I 
“ did. (Q.) How many did you send? (4.) I am 
“ sure I cannot tell you, 1 should think 400 or 
“ 500” ?—At that time of course it was the determi- 
nation of both sides to get the show of hands, and my 
men were anxious to go, and I allowed them to go. 

18,481. You allowed them to go?—They would 
not have gone without my permission. . 

18,482. The reason | refer to this evidence is, that 
it strikes me you were given to making demonstrations 
at elections. I tell you that frankly ?—And I say 
frankly you are making a mistake, ‘ 
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~ 18,483. You know the result of the show of hands. 
Was it not your intention to pack the room and get 
“the show of hands ?—It was my intention to pack the 
room. 

18,484. And to get the show of hands at the risk 
of a breach of the peace and public order ?—No, you 
maust not put that construction upon it, because I will 
not allow it. 

18,485. Now Mr. Greene was examined here yes- 
terday ?>—Yes. 

18,486. Have you read his evidence ?—I think I 
have. 

18,487. Have you any doubt about it?—I am very 
sorry I cannot recollect, I am sure my memory is bad. 
Tt is likely I have read all the evidence, but if you 
ask me any particular thing what Mr. Green said, I 
could not tell you. I believe he said in this court 
yesterday that I went to him with an apology, I 
believe that is true. f 

18,488. I will read, for your benefit, what he said. 

He said this, in answer to a question from me, viz. : 
« Js there anything more you wish to say? (A.) In 
« 1870 I was employed on behalf of Mr. Huddleston, 
«« but I had only seven messengers, and my account 
«“ was only 20/. I was told by the agents that they 
« were perfectly satisfied with the way in which the 
“ election was managed in my ward. ‘There were a 
“‘ sreat many roughs hanging round my committee 
“ room, commencing from the Monday morning. 
“ No gentleman was allowed to enter it without bemg 
«insulted. I wrote two or three letters to Mr. Chit- 
“ tock, asking him to send me some assistance, and 
“at length he gave orders for a number of men to be 
“ put on. At two o’clock Mr. Womersley came, and 
* addressed the mob outside, who by that time were 
“ about half drunk. He said to them, ‘ Why do you 
“ not enter the committee room and turn the varmint 
“ out?’ This was no sooner said than the mob 
“ entered the house. I sent for Mr. Hitchman, who 
“ came down with a body of police, and cleared the 
“ place. On the Friday I put a letter in a Norwich 
“ paper, and on the Saturday Mr. Womersley came 
“ down and apologized tome. He said he did not 
“know it was I who had charge oi the committee 
“ room. I said, ‘If it had been someone else he 
*« might have been killed.” I have here a copy of the 
« letter | wrote to the ‘ Norfolk Chronicle” I went 
“ to the office of that paper, and asked for a copy of 
« the issue my letter appeared in, but they had only 
“ one; I was told that that was filed; they very 
« kindly, however, wrote me out this copy. (Q.) 
« Why were not the people who created the disturb- 
“ ance prosecuted ? (A.) Some of my friends wished 
« me to prosecute them. (Q.) It was an offence 
« against the public order. Why then did not the 
« police take it up. It has been stated here that it is 
«a libel on Mr. Womersley and his son to say that 
«“ anything of the kind ever took place. You are 
« speaking from your observation now, are you not? 
« (A.) Yes, and I have witnesses who _ heard 
«© Mr. Womersley apologise to me in my own shop on 
“ the Saturday. (Q.) It is quite right of you to 
« mention this, because it is no slight matter. Mr. 
«© Womersley will now have an opportunity of 
“ contradicting you if he can.” Is that a fair des- 
eription of what took place ?—Yes. 

18,489. Is that a fair account of what took place ? 
—I believe it is. ' 

18,490. Did you apologise to them ?—I did. 

18,491. Were a great many of the men drunk in 
the crowd ?>—I cannot say. 

18,492. You say it is all true. Is it true that the 
mob entered the committee room ?—TI do not know. 

18,498. You were there ?—I did not know that was 
the house. 

18,494. It does not turn upon the sign of the 
house ?—I never saw anyone go into the house. 

18,495. The report'says, “ Why do not you enter 
“ the committee room, and turn the varmint out?” 
“© This was no sooner said than the mob entered the 
“house. Isent to Mr. Hitchman, who came down 
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“ with a body of police” ?—I do not believe that is 
altogether correct. I did not see anyone goin. You 
sages believe me or not as you please, but that is the 
act. 


18,496. You apologised afterwards ?—I apologised 


afterwards because I thought the remarks I made 


then were not remarks that ought to be made use 
of in a crowd, and when it was possible mischief 
might be done. I have been vexed about it ever 
since, and I will never do it again. 

18,497. Listen to another witness who was exa- 
mined yesterday. Do you know Dawson?—I have 
seen him. He was a partner with Buttifant. He had 
to manage his own atftairs. 

18,498. Never mind that >—I do mind. 

18,499. He will not be alarmed ?—He is not a 
person to be alarmed. 

18,500. Are you a person to be alarmed ?—Very 
easily. I am very easily excited, as I have no doubt 
you could see. 

18,501. Would you like to adjourn for an hour or 
two, so as to cool down ?—No, there will be time by 
and bye, and if you will give me five or ten minutes 
over the usual time, I should be obliged. I like to 
have a cigar after my luncheon. 

18,502.‘ You may have all the indulgence I can 
give you ?—I am much obliged to you. 

18,503. Mr. Dawson was yesterday asked this 
question: “Do you know of any other kind of 
“ bribery at the election? (A.) Ido not. (Q.) Did 
you hear of any intimidation. (4.) I saw it 
“ myself at the schoolroom on Dereham Road. There 
“was a man they call Tipper Roberts there,—he has 
left Norwich now,—and a man named Clare Shaw. 
“ (Q.) What was Roberts? (d.) He was the 
“ Jeader of the gang. (Q.) What gang? (A.) Wo- 
“ mersley’s gang.” Have you a gang?—lI have 
not. 

18,504. Had you ever one ?P—Never. 

18,505. * And who was Clare Shaw? (d4.) A 
“ prize-fighter. Roberts offered if we gave him a 
“ certain amount of money he would expose the 
“ whole thing. If we would give him 50/., he said, 
“ <he would blow the magazine on the lot.’” Then it 
goes on, “Was Mr. Womersley there?  (4.) 
“* Mr. Womersley and young Womersley were both at 
“ Rolls ”?—That I will answer by and bye; that is 
false; I was not there. That is the character of the 
man. 

18,506. Mr. Dawson is here P—I am glad to see 
him. 

18,507. “ Was Womersley there? (A.) Mr. Wo- 
«* mersley and young Womersley were both at Rolls. 
“(The Chief Commissioner.) Did you ever see 
“ Mr. Womersley take any part in those proceedings ? 
“ ( Witness.) I have seen him there, Sir. (@.) As it 
“ happens? (4.) As it happens. (Q.) I am going 
“ to have Mr. Womersley and his son here to-morrow 
“ to hear what they have to say, and I am glad that 
“ you have the opportunity of stating what you 
‘«« know, or have reason to believe ? (A.) Mr. Samuel 
«‘ Grimnear, wine merchant, can tell you what was 
“ done to him in 1874.” Do you remember anything 
being done there ?—TI was not there. 

18,508. Did you hear of it >—I heard. 

18,509. Was your son there ?—I believe he was. 

18,510. Have. you any doubt of it? — He is a 
young person. 

18,511. Ishe an excitable person >—Not so much 
as Lam, I am happy to say. 

18,512. Now we go on a little further: “By 
“ Mr. Goldney.. The, men had just departed from 
“ the‘ Grapes’ when I got there. J did not send 
“ for the police. They don’t care to go among the 
“ lot at that time. ‘They are a dangerous lot. (By 
“ the Chief Commissioner.) Some of them were 
‘¢ drunk. Mr. Womersley was at the school on Dere- 
«“ ham Road at the time the hustling was going on. 
“ (Q.) You know him? (4.) Oh yes, and he knows 
“ me. (Q.) Were they armed ?* (A.) They had 
‘« short sticks. (Q.) Do you consider that it was-a 
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“ serious feature of the last election? (A.) Yes, I 
“ do. (Q.) It did obstruct persons in their exercise 
“ of the franchise ? (A.) Undoubtedly?” Do you 
say you were not at Rolls at all ?—I was not there at 
all; not during the day of the election. 

18,518. Where is Rolls?—It is not in Dereham 
Road at all. Uthink Rolls is in Ber Street. 

18,514. Were you in 1874 at Rolls, St. Katherine’s 
Plain?—I was not. I never saw the procession at 
all. 

18,515. I did not ask you about the procession. 
Be careful, because you see it is said you were. It 
may be that you have forgotten it >—I was not. 

18,516. Not at all 2—Not at all. 

18,517. Did you address any crowd there ?—I did 


18,518. Will you swear you were not there ?—I 
swear I was not at Rolls at all during the day. 

18,519. Were you at Dereham ?—That is 1874 you 
are speaking of. In 1874 I did not go near the place. 
I should walk past. I must have passed through there, 
but at the time this affair took place I was not there. 
I might have passed the place during the day, but I 
was not there the time the procession went past,— at 
the time this row took place. I was not anywhere 
near the place I can assure you. That is a falsehood. 

18,520. You say it is a falsehood ?—It is entirely 
false. I knew nothing of it till I came home at night 
and was told of it. 

18,521. You"might have passed ?—Yes. If I came 
from the Carrow Works I should pass that way. 

18,522. Nothing else >—Nothing else. 

18,523. Do you think it possible you might have 
passed that way in 1874?—But I should not have 
stopped there. 

18,524. You might have been in 1874 at Rolls p— 
I might have passed on the road, but not at that par- 
ticular time. It has been sworn to a particular time, 
when the disturbance took place that Womersley and 
his son was there. I say that part of it is false. I 
was not there during that time, and was going on to 
say something else, but I will not say it. I did not 
see the mob, and I did not see the row. 

18,525. You might have passed there ?—It is just 
possible ; but I should not have taken any proceeding. 

18,526. You might have passed there when your 
son was there ?—I do not remember seeing my son. 

18,527. You have told me he was there >—He has 
told me so. 

18,528. You know he was?—Yes; but I did not 
see him there because I was not there. 

18,529. You say you passed?—lI say possibly I 
might have passed; I do not say I did pass there. 

18,530. Is it possible you might have passed when 
your son was there >—Certainly not. 

18,531. Why not?—lIt is possible, but I did not 
do it. Z 

18,532. You did not see your son ?—I did not see 
my son there, and I did not see the procession or the 
row. 

18,533. The procession passed close to you. Will 
you venture to swear ?—I swear I knew nothing about 
that affair till I came home. 

18,534. You had not the remotest idea what I was 
going to ask you to swear about. J want to give you 
an opportunity of putting yourself right with your 
fellow citizens >You are very kind, and I appreciate 
all of it. 

18,585. You have been very cross with me two or 


three times >—No, it is only my manner. I am very 
excitable. ; 
18,536. I am taking your word for it. You were 


not there at all, you say ?—I was not. 

18,537. It is said you were. That is false ?—It is 
false. 4 

18,538. Were you anywhere else, at the election of 
1874 ?—You have got it in your mind that I take a 
great part in election matters, I have never engaged 
a person, or employed a person, or recommended a 
person a the elections. I go about from place to 
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place to see whether there is any intimidation—not 
intimidation, but whether any bribery is going on. 

18,539. You said intimidation?-—I had it in my 
mouth, because you have repeated it so many times. 

18,540. What makes you go about so much ?—I 
believe there are a great many persons in Norwich 
that goes from place to place (I know the gentlemen 
right well, and they know me) and I am a thorn in 
their flesh. . 

18,541. Do you think you are a thorn in anyone 
else’s flesh ?—I hope not in yours. I have gone from 
place to place, and if I have seen anything wrong I 
have reported it. 

18,542. You have often seen it, I suppose ?—I have 
often seen things going on that I have been suspicious 
about. I have gone into some of the houses. In one 
place, I think at the top of the market, I and Mr. 
Jarrold went into a house, and as soon as we came 
out there was someone at the top window threw some- 
thing out of the chamber window that was not very 
pleasant. 

18,543. Acting upon your temperament, what was 
the result of that ?—We got out of the way of it as 
soom as we could. 

18,544. Was that in 1874?—I do not know I am 
sure ; I believe it was in 1868; it was at the time of 
the open fighting. 

18,545. You seem to have had a lively time of it in 
your history ?—I am very lively at the time of 
elections. 

18,546. Is there any other little incident in 1868 


- which you would like to mention ?—I believe in 1868 


the Liberal party, and both parties from what I could 
see, were pure, and I believe every election since. 

18,547. You believe that every election since has 
been pure ?—Until you come to 1874. I shall come 
to that by-and-bye. 

18,548. In 1874 did you go to any place, or address 
any crowd ?—No. 

18,549. Did you go to the “ Grapes” ?—No. 
not know where the “ Grapes” is, 

18,550. You have heard ?—I have heard. 

18,551. Did you never go to the “ Grapes ?”—I 
have never been in my life, and I do not know where 
it is. 

18,552. Did your sons go to the “Grapes,” or 
either of them ?—I believe neither one of them, I 
have asked them about it, and they tell me they did 
not ; and I believe they did not. 
ie 18,553. Do you know this man, Tippy Roberts >— 

0. 
18,554. You have heard of him ?—I have heard of 
him in the paper. 

18,555. Do you know Clare Shaw ?—I believe I 
know him by sight, but I do not think I spoke to him 
a dozen words in my life. 


I do 


18,556. You have spoken to both of them ?—No, I. 


have not. 

18,557. Never ?—I may have done, but I do not 
remember it. Ido not think to Shaw I ever spoke 
half-a-dozen words. 

18,558. Something depends upon what the words 
were. Have you spoken to Shaw or Roberts at any 
time ?—If you will tell me what you are driving at 

18,559. No, I must decline to indulge you so far ?— 
I never gave them instructions in my life, if that is 
what you mean. 

18,560, You have some idea of what I am driving 
at. You have had conversations with Shaw and 
Roberts ?—I have net. 

18,561. Never ?-——Never.’ 

18,562. On your oath ?——On my oath, in my life. 

18,568. You have never spoken to either of them ? 
—I could not say that, but I never in my life engaged 
those persons as roughs, or gave them any instruction, 
or told them in any shape or form what to do, direct 
or indirect. 

18,564. Did I say so?—lI fancy that is what you 
were driving at. ; 

18,565. You. have had talks with them, have you 
not ?—I may have spoken to them, ‘ 
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18,566. Have you ?—I cannot bring any particular 
time to my remembrance that I have done so. 
18,567. At election times, particularly ?—I might 
have passed them and spoken to them, but I have 
never entered into any conversation with any intention 
to do anything in my life. That ought to be sufficient. 

18,568. It is not sufficient. I am the best judge 
of that at present. Have you not had conversation 
with both those men at election times, in 1874 and 
1875 ?—Never. 

18,569. Not at all ?—Not at all; only as I might 
speak to any one else in passing ; not in conversation. 

18,570. Have you not had conversation with them 
as to their leading roughs at the election ?—Never in 
my life. I say that most positively, and I hope that 
my fellow-citizens who hear me know that I should 
not be guilty of anything of the kind; it is a vile 
insinuation, and (addressing Mr. Dawson) you are 
a black fellow for saying so. 

18,571. You must bear in mind that it is not only 
one who has said it ?—There are very few. I have 
had hard work to get my position, and my character 
is as dear to me as the apple of my eye, and if anyone 
attacks that, with my warm temperament, they will 
hear something they do not like to hear. 

18,572. I quite expect they will. JI suppose you 
saw these people, Roberts and Shaw ?—lI tell you 
I do not know Roberts, I have said so over and over 
again. 

18,573. Tell me again, as a favour to me ?—I will 
as many times as you like. 

18,574. Do you know him ?—-I might have seen 
him 100 times, but I do not know him. 

18,575. Did you ever talk to Roberts in the election 
of 1874?—I told you I never employed the man. 
If I have spoken to him it has been a casual passing 
word. I do not know that I have done so, because 
IT am here, and there, and everywhere, but I tell you 
T never gave that man any instructions to do anything, 
if that is what you mean. 

18,576. Did you see Shaw when you were talking 
to the roughs in 1868?—TI did not know him in 
1868. 

18,577. In 1874 ?—I believe I saw him in 1874. 

18,578. In 1871?—TI believe he was down at 
Dereham Road when that crowd was round the voting 

lace. 
‘ 18,579. And when you did what ?—I did nothing. 

18,580. Was he there when you said, ‘“ Drive the 
‘“¢ varmint out ?”—I did not know him then, and I did 
not say ‘‘ varmint.” 

18,581. I beg your pardon, “ vermin ?”—“ Vermin.” 

18,682. You knew that Roberts and Shaw were in 
fact the leaders of the roughs?—I believe that Shaw 
was. I know nothing about Roberts. 

18,583. Do you not know so far as this, at all 
events, that the roughs under Shaw were engaged on 
behalf of the Liberal party for some purposes or other 
at the election of 1874?—I believe those persons are 
engaged on purpose to protect the candidate, and I do 
not think they were engaged for anything else. I have 
never known those persons commit a breach of the 
peace. 

18,584, Were they engaged for that purpose in 
1874 ?—I did not engage them. 

18,585. Did you know that they were engaged ?— 
IT believe they were; they are always engaged on both 
sides ; it is an understood thing to protect the can- 
didate, and he has found it best to have protection. 

18,586. You approve of it ?>—I do approve of it, 
but not in the way you think, very likely. I approve 
of it in this way, that it is useful to protect the can- 
didate, and that therefore there should be these men. 

18,587. You do not think they create noise and 
disturbance ?—TI believe, considering the high political 
feeling in Norwich, that Norwich stands Al as regards 
disturbances. I do not think there is another town 
or borough: in England where there is so little dis- 
turbance in times of election as in Norwich, considering 
the number of electors, and the political feeling there 
is in the city. 
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18,588. I am glad to hear you say so ?—I believe 
our chief constable can thoroughly bear me out in 
that. 

18,589. Do you attribute this almost exceptional 
orderly conduct in Norwich to the employment of 
roughs ?--I_ do not know what is the reason for it, 
but it is the fact I believe. 

18,590. Do you attribute it to the employment of 
roughs ?—-I cannot say I attribute it to that, but 
I believe those persons go with the candidate ; the 
candidate has had flour bags, rotten eggs, and mud 
thrown at him, and they go round with him to protect 
him, but as to going round to commit a breach of the 
peace» Ido not think they would do anything of the 

ind, 

18,591. Were any rotten eggs thrown at the last 
election ?—I do not think there were. 

18,592. In 1874 ?—I believe 1874 and 1875 were 
very quiet elections. I 1874 I believe both parties 
went mad. 

18,593. Are you one of the parties who got outside 
a horse ?—No, I wish I was ; if I could ride I should 
enjoy a little more of the fresh air. 

18,594. You were not one of the cavalcade ?—No, 
I cannot ride. 

18,595. You would if you could?—I would if 
I could. 

18,596. At an election ?—I do not say that. 

18,597. Is there any other little matter that you 
have been engaged in where you have addressed a 
mob?—No; | have gone to different meetings and 
spoken, I daresay very warmly. 

(The proceedings were adjourned for a short time.) 

18,598. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take any part at 
all in the election of 1870 ?—What election was 
that ? 

18,599, That was Mr. Tillett and Mr. Huddleston ? 
—Not any. 

18,600. Did you address any meetings ?>—It is very 
likely I did in that way. I was not employed as 
agent, or in any committee room, or as a member of 
any committee at all, but only as a private gentleman. 
I weut about, and very likely I did say a few words, 
but I cannot make a long speech; I wish I could. 

18,601. Did you address any meetings at the 
Dereham school-room ?—No. 

18,602. Were you at the Dereham school-room in 
1870 at the election time ?—lI do not believe I was. 

18,603. Are you sure? I am told you were ?— 
I do not believe I was down there. 

18,604, Try and think for a moment ?—If you 
would only bring the circumstance before me I should 
be very willing. 

18,605. Do you remember addressing a crowd at 
or near the Dereham school-rooms, in the election of 
1870 ?—I believe I did not. 

18,606. Are you sure about that? You were very 
sure about the others ?—I am sure I cannot tell you 
whether I did or not, but if you would only give me 
the circumstance I should be very likely; I have no 
desire to conceal anything whatever. 

18,607. Did you address any crowd, in the election 
of 1870, in or near the Dereham school-rooms, with 
a view to induce them to protect your side at all ?— 
No, I think not. 

18,608, I rather think you did?—I do not believe 
I did; I cannot recollect a shadow. 

18,609. You are not so confident as that you can 
swear it ?—I believe I have been about at elections, 
I will say if you would give me the chance ; it would 
perhaps assist my memory, and if I did I should tell 
you in a minute. 

18,610. Did you address a crowd at all ?—I do not 
remember that I did either at the Dereham Road or 
anywhere else ; when I spoke in 1870 it was in some 
public-house or other. 

18,611. Where was it? In several places very 
likely. I do not know that I did; if I did it would 
be there. , 
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18,612. Did you address an excited crowd ?—It is 
very likely I may have spoken in some meeting at 
some public-house or other. 

18,613. What is on your mind is still the rough 
business ?>—I have told you before that is a perfect 
falsehood ; I never engaged roughs in my life. 

18,614. I have not said so ?—I do not like this ; it 
is over und over again dinned in my ears that I have 
employed those means ; I have not done so. 

18,615. I have not only not said it, but I have given 
you this morning great liberty to enable you to say 
that?—-You have been very kind to me, and [I ex- 
tremely appreciate your kindness towards me. 

18,616. Try and reciprocate the kindness ?—I will 
try as I say, but you must bear in mind that my 
character has been most vilely attacked, and with 
my temperament you must make some little allowance, 
but I am extremely obliged to you. 

18,617. Do you think you did, in the course of the 
election of 1870, at any public-house, address a crowd 
for the purpose of inducing the crowd, or any portion 
of them, to protect your people ?—No. 

18,618. No such object ?—No, not at all. 

18,619. For what object did you address any 
meeting ?—When I have gone there I have advocated 
the Liberal cause so far as lay in my power; I have 
strong views on these things and I have spoken at 
different meetings with that object and that object 
only ; but as to exciting a mob to commit a breach of 
the peace or anything of the kind, it has been the 
furthest from my mind. 

18,620. Do you remember any occasion on which 
you were at the Dereham schoolroom ?—I do not re- 


‘ member ever being at the Dereham schoolroom. 


18,621. Were you ever at the Dereham schoolroom 
in 1875 ?—I was never in the room in my life. 

18,622. Or near it ?—Yes, I was down there. 

18,623., You did address a crowd there ?—No, I did 
not. 

18,624. What did you do there ?—I went down 
simply asa private individual, Mr. Stevens and I drove 
down there about a quarter past or half past three 
on the day of the election, and when we got down 
there there was a crowd there to get in to record their 
votes. 

18,625. Did you see any roughs ?—Not any. I will 
tell you what I did see down there when I went round 
the schoolroom ; I was all alone, there was no person 
along with me; I went alone round the school, 
and when I got round there there was a fight going 
on between two persons; there were gentlemen looking 
on. I think it is ascandalous thing for any gentlemen 
to look on and see a fight between two persons mauling 
one another and disfiguring faces in the most’ fearful 
manner; and I said if you will assist me in ‘going 
through the crowd, that is come on behind me, I will 
take the risk of being injured by those two parties. 
Some of them came behind me and I passed through the 
crowd and got betwixt those two persons and stopped 
the fight down there ; that is all I saw at that time ; I 
think I was perfectly justified, and I think that those 
gentlemen standing round there at the time and looking 
on and seeing two persons so fearfully injuring one 
another—lI think it was a disgrace to them, and they 
ought to have stopped it. There was round after 
round there. 

18,626. Who were the gentlemen who did follow 

ou ?—-I am sure I cannot say. ; 

18,627. Who were the gentlemen looking 
do not know. : 

18,628. Can you name one ?—I believe Mr. Havers 
was there, and I believe Mr. Stanley’ was there. I 
spoke to Mr. Stanley soon after but I did not know 
whether he was there at the time. 

18,629. Was there a disorderly crowd ?—Only those 
two persons fighting. 7 

18,630. Were not the roughs there ?—I am sure I 
do not know. 

18,631. I am sure you would know them ?—Do not 
say so tome I tell youcandidly I do not like that put 
in my mouth over and over again. I had nothing to 
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do with those roughs. My character has been injured 
enough not only in Norwich but it will go all over 
the world that I was the instigator of the roughs, 
Pardon me Mr. Chairman, I am extremely obliged to 
you for the forbearance you have given me ; J feel it 
very much I assure you ; | am very sorry I have had 
anything to do with that election, and never in future 
will I have anything to do with it. I think my 
character is to me my life, and T hope Mr. Chairman 
that during this inquiry you will extend that patience 
which you have so far shown to me. 

18,632. I hope you will never have another Royal 
Commissioner to examine you, for the sake both of you 
and the Commissioner ?—I know it is an unpleasant 
affair ; I believe what I have seen of you that you are 
determined to do what is right and just to all parties. 

18,633. I assure you my object in calling you to-day 
was to give you an opportunity of saying, and saying 
it with effect in the witness box, that it is a libel on 
you ?—It is a libel, and I shall be extremely obliged to 
you if you will not protect those persons who have 
committed it, because I shall take further proceedings 
upon it. Ido not ask you for any protection because 
I feel I have done nothing that deserves punishment, 
and I do not ask you in any shape or ‘form to protect 
me in any way, and I hope you will do the same for 
persons that have libelled me in this way. 

18,634, T assure you that fortunately I have not 
to decide it judicially ; we haye only to report to Her 
Majesty the whole matter, but I want to give you both 
an opportunity of being heard. You were at the 
Dereham schoolroom in the election of 1875 ?—Yes. 

18,635, More than once ?—No, only once. 

18,636. Can you venture to assure us, in that witness 
box, there were no roughs there ?—I could not tell 
you ; I do not know. 

18,637. I suppose you would know a lot of roughs 
if you saw them in the crowd ?—No, you would not 
yourself; you have had to do with election matters. 
I do not know that they dress in any particular colors 
or any particular jacket or coat ; they seem to be there 
as any other private man. 

18,638. I thought they wore something in 
cap ?—I do not think they do, I saw no marks. 

18,639. These roughs you saw in 1868 ?—TI think 
not; if you will refer to your report I think you will 
find it. 

18,640. You do not know a rough if you see him? 
——I know Mr. Shaw and I have spoken to him, 

18,641. You have seen a great many elections at 
Norwich ?>—Yes. : 

18,642. You approve of roughs ?—I approve of those 
persons being put on. 

13,643. I know what you say, that you have seen 
roughs at every election?--They have been always 
employed. ; 

18,644. T should think you must know a rough if 
you see him ?—I do not think there is any distinction 
in those men. . 

18,645. Do you know their faces >—Some of them 
are of rather a low character. 

18,646. Do you know their faces. They are a 
professional class ?—-I_ know Mr. Blyth very well. I 
believe Mr. Blyth to be a most respectable man. I 
believe he is a person who is an expert in the art of 
self-defence, and I believe he teaches it to other 
people. I have no objection to that myself. I never 
was taught it. ; 

18,647. You never took any lessons ?—No, I never 
took any lessons. ; ; 


their 


18,648. Was either of your sons at the Dereham 


schoolrooms in 1875 ?—My son John, I believe, I did 
see down there for about two minutes. 

18,649. At the time you were there ?—About the 
time { was down there. 

18,650. Was he in the crowd ?—He was there in a 
pony and trap. He was down there when I saw him. 
T never saw him take any part, and I do not believe 
he would take any part in anything that was at all 
approaching to doing anything wrong. He knows my 
views on those matters, 7 
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18,651. What was he doing there ?—The same as 
any other person. ‘There were thousands there ; Mr. 
Patteson was there ; I do not know whether the Mayor 
was there. J am sure I cannot say, but Colonel Wil- 
kinson was driving down there, and several other 
gentlemen along with him, and there were I should 
think thousands of people there. 

18,652. Was there not agood deal of pushing about, 
and noise and disturbance ?—No. I can tell you what 
there was going on there. I believe the polling place 
was not sufficient for that district. There was a large 
crowd collected there. Everybody wanted to get in 
at once to vote, and they could not get in at once. I 
believe the police were standing there and admitting 
six or a dozen at a time through a gangway they 
formed with ropes or something of that sort, and after 
that batch was taken into the room they admitted 
another batch, but then I do not believe that was 
sufficient for that district. I think if there had been 
another place besides that it would have been much 
better; there would have been no crowd. 

18,658. You think your son is not to blame ?—I 
think he is not to blame in the least. 

18,654, Is this a libel on your son ?—I believe it is, 
what I have read; I do not know what you are going 
to read, 

18,655. I will read it to you. Gooch was 
Bpepneday and he said in answer to TS qabrngy en aap 

M‘Mahon: “On the Tuesday night I saw young 
“ -Womersley with Mr. Cooke, my chief clerk. Cooke 
« ‘said -to Womersley ‘May I expect you down this 
“ year ? If you are coming, Jet us know the time and 
“ we will prepare for you.’ Womersley said ‘ You 
“ shall not be neglected, and we were not neg- 
« lected ??—I cannot answer for my son what he 
should say. . 

18,656. Did you hear anything of that sort ?—No, 
nof, until [ read the evidence in this court. 

18,657. I suppose your son would not be very likely 
to tell you, but you did not hear it from him ?—I 
believe my son if he had done it. would have told, me. 

18,658. Would he tell you all the naughty things 
he did ?—Well I do not know; perhaps you did not 
tell your parents all the naughty things you did. 

18,659. Now listen to another ; it is very wrong of 
people if all these things are untrue; you are a very 
ill-used people ?>—I am very hard used I can tell you, 
and it won’t end here. 

18,660. You think it will not P—No. 

18,661. I hope it will?—No. Of course I do not 
know what you charge for your advice, but I shall 
certainly have your advice before I have done with it. 

18,662. Now, Mr. Cunnington was examined on the 
28rd of last month by me. Do you know Cunnington ? 
—No. 

18,663. He was one of the division managers on 
the Conservative side at. the last election, and his room 
was at the “ Perseverance” tavern ?-—Yes. 

18,664. You know the “ Perseverance ” Tavern ? 
—No. - 

18,665. You have heard of it ?—In this court. 

18,666. As a place where there was a good deal of 
disturbance ?—I do not know it. 

18,667. Intimidation, he said, was practised at the 
1875 election at the “Perseverance” Tavern. “TI 
“ was sent for, and on getting up to the place met 
“ Mr. Gilmore and another man, who said, ‘ We have 
“ shut up one of your neighbours?’” Do you 
know Gilmore ?—No; if he was in this court I 
might know him. 

18,668. Did you never hear of him ?—I have heard 
of him. 

18,669. As a man. accustomed to beat about with 
roughs ?—-I think [have. TI would state in a moment 
if I thought I knew him. 

18,670. Mr. SHPRNEIO ae further, “1 found 
« the place , shut, up,” (reads ay tg) * I 
“ was told young road ae led them.” Do you 


. believe there is any truth in that ?—I think not. . 


18,671. At all events, you were not told of it; you 
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did not hear of it >—I have heard of it; I have 


read it. 

18,672. You did not hear of it at the time ?— 
No. 

18,6738. Mr. Gooch, in his evidence which I referred 
to just now, also said this: ‘* Can you tell us any- 
““ thing more about the election ?” That is the question 
put to him. He says, “ Nothing except the distur- 
** bance at the “ Grapes.” I charged Womersley, not 
the one in the volunteers, with bringing down 150 
roughs, but he said there were only 10. The men 
came down at one or half past. Some one rushed 
up to me and shouted out ‘ here come the roughs,’ 
and they came down the street, so that the thorough- 
fare was pretty well filled. A fighting man named 
Shaw, who was in the crowd, commenced fighting 
one of my men. That, I believe, was to draw all 
attention from my room. A final rush was made 
for the committee room. I and my clerks and some 
one else were behind the door, and one had the poker 
** and another the tongs for purposes of defence. No 
doubt the first who entered, if the door had been 
“< forced, would haye been knocked down. I was 
“* determined not to allow my place to be searched.” 
Did you ever hear of that row ?—I have heard I 
believe on this inquiry ; never heard at the time. 

18,674. Mr. M‘Mahon put the question ‘‘ Do you 
“ know anybody who saw the riot?—No. Do you 
“ know anybody ,who was there ?—Well, young 
“ Mr. Womersley was there,” and then he did admit 
there. were no wounds, and that nobody had been 
killed >—I think Mr. Chairman that that is an entire 
fabrication as to my sons and myself. However, my 
sons, if they have done anything wrong, must answer 
for themselves before you, but I have asked them, and 
they have told me they do not know the place. 

18,675. Now, Mr. Womersley, my object in remind- 
ing you of those passages which refer to you and your 
sons, is to enable you to see and judge for yourselves 
whether there is any truth in them, JI will give them 
the opportunity of denying it in the witness box. You 
will not admit, I suppose, if I keep you there all the 
day, that you ever did lead a rongh ?—Certainly 
not. 

18,676. Or ever gave any authority for it ?—Or 
ever gave any authority for it. 

18,677. And the statements of all these people, who 
have said what they have said, are entirely fabri- 
cated ?—They are, except what I said in 1868, which 
of course I regret. I said what I did at that time. 
They may have manufactured all those on that 
account ; it is just possible that they may have 
done. 

18,678. Here is a statement made to this effect by 
Mr, Nockold; I should tell you that his is not on oath 
at present, but we shall give Mr. Nockold an oppor- 
tunity of making it on oath. If he does not, there is 
an end of it; if he does, I will give you the oppor- 
tunity of contradicting it now. He talks of roughs at 
the 1874 election. He was engaged as clerk with 
Mr. Holmes in the sixth ward. On the election day 
he was getting up voters in the afternoon between 
2°30 and 3 o’clock ; he had just come from polling 
at King Street and St. Katherine’s Plain, and found 
that a great number of roughs had taken possession 
of a committee room, and they were under the con- 
trol of John Womersley, senior ?—That was my son ; 
he is in the volunteers. 

18,679. “ They had gone through the public house 
“* into the yard, and had endeavoured to get into the 
“ committee room. They were stopped by the door 
“ at the top of the stairs being locked. The door was 
“ broken off the hinges by these roughs. It was im- 
possible to get into the room owing to the quantity 
“ of roughs that Mr. Womersley brought, and the men 
“ and the row brought over, I think, from Colman’s 
«“ factory.’),.1s there any kind of truth in that ?—I 
believe my son was there. JI asked him about it, but 
as regards his taking the roughs there it, is a fabrica- 
tion. 
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18,680. Did he lead the roughs, or encourage them ? 
—Certainly not. 

18,681. So he has told you ?—Yes. He will 
explain that when he comes. I am not responsible 
for every act my son does, but I believe at the same 
time he was there not to lead any roughs, but went 
there with other people. I know nothing at all about 
it, but he must answer it for himself. I believe he 
will thoroughly explain it to your satisfaction. 

18,682. (Mr. Goldney.) You know Clare Shaw ?— 
I tell you I know him. I do not know him so well 
as I know you. 

18,683. You know him when you see him ?—Yes, 
and I should know you again. 

18,684. Did you see him again at the Dereham 
schoolroom ?—I do not remember that I saw him 
there. 

18,685. At this last election, 1875 ?—I do not 
remember that I saw him. 

18,686. Are you sure you did not ?—I am sure I 
cannot say, but if I did see him, it does not come 
before me that I did see him. 

18,687. Nor Roberts ?—I do not know Roberts at 
all-even now. 

18,688. Did you see any pushing about, as the 
voters were going up to poll ?—What I saw down at 
Dereham schoolroom was this. There was a large 
crowd waiting to go in to poll, and policemen I believe 
were there. I believe the chief constable was 
there. y 

18,689. Did you see any pushing about ?—No, only 
trying to get in. 

18,690. There was nothing of the sort?—There 


- was nothing of the kind. I did not see anything of 


the kind whiie I was there. I was there about three 
quarters of an hour. 

18,691. What were you doing ?—Standing upon 
the palings. 

18,692. For three quarters of an hour ?—No; a 
good part of the time I stood there. 

18,693. What were you doing ?—I was watching 
the people passing in. 

18,694. That is at the opposite end of the city from 
Carrow ?—Very likely ; I go from one end of the city 
to the other in time of an election. 

18,695. Are you a sort of overseer at elections >— 
No, it is a kind of gratification to me to go round 
and see what is doing. 

18,696. You only do it for the pleasure of the 
thing ?—The pleasure of the thing. If I see anything 
wrong of course I should report it. 

18,697. To whom?—To the central committee 
room. 

18,698. Then it was quite accidentally that you 
were at Dereham ?—Certainly. 

18,699. Where else were you on that polling day? 
—I cannot tell you. 

18,700. Surely you were only at Dereham three 
quarters of an hour, standing on the palings ?>—I was 
a great deal of the time I believe at the central com- 
mittee room. J should think I was there perhaps a 
quarter of the time: 

18,701. Were you down at the seventh ward at all ? 
—I walked through the seventh ward. 

18,702. And through the eighth ward ?—Yes. 

18,703. And through the sixth ward ?—I do not 
believe I went to the sixth ward. 

18,704. And through the fifth ward ?—I do not 
believe I was in the fifth. 

18,705. And through the fourth ward ?—Only in 
the market place. 

18,706. The third ward ?—At the third ward I 
was down there, because that is down the Dereham 
Road. 

18,707. The second ?—I should come from my 
house; I live at Thorpe, opposite the “Old 
Barn.” 

18,708. You were in the first ward ?—I should 
have.to go through the first ward. 

18,709. Were you making speeches in any of these 
places ?—Not any one of them. 
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18,710. Not at all in 1875 ?—Not at all in 1875, 

18,711. You were only walking about ?—I was only 
walking about. 

18,712. Taking no part in the proceedings ?— 
‘Taking no part in the proceedings at all. 

18,713. No part down at Dereham ?—No part 
at all. 

18,714. Only looking on ?— Only looking on, and I 
tell you what I think. Of course you will allow me 
to say afew words if you have done with me. I 
believe, Mr. Chairman, in 1874, when Mr. Huddleston 
came down here, he came down with the full intention 
of being Member of Parliament, and there is no 
mistake about it. 

18,715. (Mr. Howard.) He told you so ?—No; 
and he was the person that set Norwich on fire, 
because up to that time, I believe, in 1870 and 1868, 
we were getting, I am very glad to say, comparatively 
pure, but in 1874 I had never seen such an election 
like it before, and I hope I shall never see another. 

18,716. On both sides? —Mr. Huddleston com- 
menced it with his banners and bands of music, and 
he tried to get up a show, but you must bear it in 
mind that the Norwich Liberals will never be outdone 
in anything of that kind. There is no mistake about 
that, because, if such a person as Baron Huddleston, 
which he is now, should take part in those processions, 
if it is corrupt he must know it is corrupt. If he 
does not know he should know He rode in those 
processions, saw those bands of music, and saw the 
numbers of persons carrying those torch-lights, and 
he must know whether that was corrupt or whether 
they were employed for the purpose or not. Heknew 
all that. 

18,717. Attend to me. Ihave given you a great deal 
of liberty, but I cannot allow you to make a speech ? 
—You have allowed people to make a great many 
observations here. 

18,718. Unless you listen to me I will order you 
out of the box. I must have our authority respected. 
I will not allow you to make a speech at all, or any 
other person. I will tell you what I willallow. I 
will allow you to state any fact upon your oath which 
you feel you can depose to, with reference to any living 
person, but I cannot allow you to maké a speech for 
your own gratification or that of any other person ?— 
Those are facts. 

18,719. I will not allow you to repeat that as a fact? 
—It is demonstrated to everybody; it is a fact, and 
everybody: knows it. 

18,720. We have had all the facts proved, and can 
form our own conclusion, but I can searcely allow you 
to address the commissioners ?—I have no doubt you 
will come to a very proper conclusion. 

18,721. You do entertain a very strong opinion 
upon the subject that the 1874 election was very 

‘corrupt, for those reasons ?—I do not say it was very 
corrupt, because, if Baron Huddleston would sanction 
a thing of that sort I cannot call it very corrupt. 
' 18,722. Attend to me. Do you think it very 
corrupt for those reasons ?—Employing those men ? 

18,723. Yes ?—I do not believe it. 

18,724. You do not believe it ?—I believe they did 
it to cause excitement on one side and the other, and 
to show off. 

18,725. Do you think it was corrupt ?—I do not 
believe that in their mind- 

18,726. Do you think that it was improper ?—I 
think it was improper. 

18,727. To have such processions ?—I do not 
approve of it myself. 

18,728. Do you think it was quite as improper for 
Mr. Tillett and Mr. Colman ?—I think it was quite as 
improper for Mr. Colman and Mr. Huddleston. 

18,729. Was it as improper on the one side as on 
the other ?—Certainly, that is my opinion. 

18,7380. You think it is six of one and half a dozen 
of the other ?—I do not know how many there are on 
the one side and on the other. 

18,731. We have had the pleasure of your company 
for a considerable time, and J have given you full . 
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opportunity of making every remark. My anxiety 
was, that we should not leave this city without giving 
you the opportunity of vindicating your personal 
character. It is not for us to pronounce whether you 
have done that or not. We are not a judicial body 
sitting here; it is a matter I must leave to the good 
judgment of the city, as between you and those 
persons who have upon their oaths said different 
things. Further than that I cannot go. I have given 
you the fuilest opportunity, but I will give you more 
if you desire it ?—I do not know that I have any- 
thing particular to add to what J have said. 

18,732. Now I will go further. We shall have 
your sons here, but you are ‘under a promise to me 
in consequence of what you and I know ?—I believe 
I have obeyed it. tA 

18,788. At all events you kept your promise. If 
you promise not to interfere while your sons are 
examined you shall remain? — You are extremely 
kind. , 

18,734. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Before the election of 
1874, was it the practice with the candidates on either 
side to have banners and processions, and carriages 
with four or six horses ?—I think there was something 
of the kind, but not to that extent. I never saw any- 
thing to equal that in my life. 

18,735. You mean that there was an introduction 
of something unusual in 1874?—TI think it was 
frightful. I consider it a disgrace to the city that 
those persons, or many of them, should be employed 
for the purpose. 

18,736. Do I understand you to say that those 
bands and processions were introduced for the first 
time in 1874?—I do not say that was the first time— 
nothing to that extent; I never saw anything to 
equal it before. 

18,737. Carriages with four or six horses, were 
they ever used before ?—I do not think I have seen 
carriages with six horses. 
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18,738. Carriages with four horses ?.—I believe so. 
18,739. Were they then introduced for the first 

time ?—I should think not; I do not know; I have 

seen carriages before ; I think I have seen carriages 
about when Peto and Warner were here. 

18,740. With four horses ?—I cannot say whether 
there were. I cannot remember what number of 
horses they had. 

18,741. Is it your impression that the election of 
1874 was extremely extravagant ?—There was an 
extreme extravagance, I never saw anything to equal 
it in my life in Norwich. I have been in Norwich, 
and near Norwich, about four miles off, for something 
like 35 years. 

18,742. Could you form a judgment whether or not 
that extravagance was adopted for the purpose of 
influencing corruptly voters ?—I do not think those 
persons that carried torchlights and carried flags: and 
things of that sort would do it without they were paid 
for it. Some might do it; but I do not think, as a 
rule, the whole lot of them would do it without they 
were paid for it. 

18,473. And therefore that was a means of securing 
their votes >—I cannot say that. 

18,744. Partly securing their votes?—That might 
have influenced them, but I cannot tell to what extent. 
I wish to say that in 1868, I believe Mr. Holmes, I 
have heard since, was at the ‘“‘ Pigeons.” You can see 
if you refer to what took place at that time that he 
was there, and that there were really corrupt practices 
going on in that place. 

18,745. (Mr. Howard.) The Royal Commission sat 
here in 1869, and I think we have quite enough to do 
with what has transpired since ?—That information 
has been given to me since [ left. I can simply say 
that with my temperament, and my manner while I 
have been in here, I am sure it has been rather a trial 
to you, and I am extremely obliged to you for your 
forbearance. 


Mr. Cuurcuitt recalled, and further examined. 


18,746. (Mr. Howard.) We have very little to 
ask you. De you know what has become of the 
messengers lists for 1874?— I believe they were 
delivered to the central committee rooms. 

18,747. Did you deliver them yourself ?—No. 

18,748. Who did ?—I cannot say. 

18,749. Why do you believe they were delivered ? 
—They were done up in parcel for the purpose of 
being delivered there, I, believe. 

18,750. Done up by you ?—No. 

18,751. By whom?——-Some of the clerks there [ 
believe. 

18,752. Did you see the parcel ?—-Yes. 

18,753. Do you believe it to have been sent ?—I do 
not know. 

18,754. To whom was it addressed ?—It was not 
addressed then. 

18,755. To whom was it intended to be sent ?—To 
the central committee rooms. 

18,756. To the care of whom ?—Mr. Sparrow. 

18,757. Have you heard anything of them since ?— 
No. j 

18,758. Do you know anything of them ?—No. 

18,759. Can you give us no information about 
them ?—No, I am sorry to say I cannot. 

18,760. Do you see any reason why they should 
not be in existence ?—No. 

18,761. Do you know anything about the contents 
of them ?—Most of them were rough papers, and lists 
of messengers. 

18,762. Sent up from the ward managers ?— Yes. 


18,763. Is there anything in existence which will 
tell us anything about those lists, as to the number of 
messengers employed ‘—No. 

18,764. No books or memoranda ?—No. 

18,765. When did you hear of this parcel last >— 
That day. 

18,766. When was the- matter brought to your 
attention recently ? Not to day for for the first time ? 
—-Yes. 

18,767. Have you never been asked by Mr. Gilbert 
whether you could give any information about it ?— 
No. 

18,768. He told us to-day he thought you were 
about the man to do it?—He asked me yesterday 
what had become of the papers; I said to the best of 
my knowledge and belief they were sent to the central 
committee rooms. 

18,769. Was any one else in charge of the room 
there, who would know anything about it. Who did 
up the parcel ?—I cannot tell. 

18,770. Who was likely to do it up?—It might 
have been Nicholls or Payne; there were two or 
three ; I cannot recall to memory the other clerks. I 
will furnish you with a list of them. 

18,771. I think you had better give the names of 
the clerks to the secretary on a piece of paper. Is 
there anything else you desire to add ?—There is one 
thing. The question was put to me yesterday whether 
I had anything to say against the opposite side. 
Nothing further than what I said yesterday; that was 
that they had put on a great many messengers. The 
papers said I had nothing to say against them. 


Mr. Kenr recalled, and further examined. 


18,772. (Mr. Howard.) 1 omitted to ask you 
when you were here the other day, one or two 
questions which I propose to put to you now. Has 
any. charge, at any time, been made against you by 
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anybody, as far as you know, of any bribery beyond 
the employment of messengers ?—Certainly not. 

18,773. Of any sort or kind ?—I do not remember 
a single instance. 
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18,774, I do not ask you to’ tell me whether it is 
true or not, but whether there was any imputation ?— 
Do you mean direct bribery? eR 

18,775. Yes ; or any form of bribery ?—Not at. all. 

18,776. Do you know. Charles Warnes ?—Cer- 
tainly ; I know him from his having been at the com- 
mittee rooms; only that. 

18,777. Do you know a man of the name, of 
Lovick ?—In the same way. I should not know him 
if I were to see him in the street. 

18,778. Warnes “is a sergeant in the West Norfolk 
Militia ?—That I did not know. 

18,779. Was Warnes engaged as a clerk in a 
committee room when Lovick turned up there ?—Not 
at that time. 

18,780. What was he ?—For part of those two 
days he was acting as clerk, and then as messenger. 

18,781. Do you remember Lovick coming in one 
day and seeing you when Warnes was there ?—No. 

18,782. I do not quite gather whether you say he 
did not, or whether you do not remember it ?—I do 
not remember it. 

18,783. I have instructions before me which are to 
the effect that he did ?—I am very glad you mention 
these matters, because it gives me an opportunity of 
explaining what I am quite ready to explain to any 
extent that may be desired. 

18,784. The only thing that surprises me is that 
you did not take the opportunity when you were in 
the box ; because I have given you every chance ?— 
What Warnes said was sufficiently answered, I 
thought, by the petition. 
trouble myself further about it. 

18,785. What have you to say about Warnes and 
Lovick ?—Nothing, except that from my recollection 
of the statement which Warnes gave, the greater part 
of it was utter untruth. 

18,786. It is right that you should have this oppor- 
tunity.’ Mr. Warnes was examined on the trial of 
the petition, and I will read you a little of his 
evidence in order that you may quite understand it. 
| The learned Commissioner read from the shorthand 
notes of the evidence of Mr. Warnes]|.—I may say, 
with regard to the employment of the men, so far as I 
know, every messenger who was there engaged was 
well employed. That is one portion of it. 

18,787. I think I had better ask you this: Is this 
a false statement, on his oath, that he and Hickling 
distributed seven or eight circulars between them ?— 
It is utterly untrue. I think Gooch, who had the 
chief charge of the messenger room, will be able to 
tell you more about that. J was, of course, upstairs, 
and could not see exactly what the messengers did. 

18,788, He says, “I went out with seven or eight 
circulars on the Wednesday with Mr. Hickling,” and 
they distributed them. Are you in a position to 
swear that he had any more than seven or eight ?-— 
I am certain, if he was there as a messenger on the 
days he mentioned, he had very much more to do 
every day, and I gave them to him as they came up. 
I do not want my testimony alone to be believed there, 
because there are several who can confirm it. 

18,789. Did you present yourself before the judge 
to contradict any statement ?—I did, very hastily. 
[The learned Commissioner read the evidence of 
Mr. Kent before Mr. Justice Lush. | 

18,790. Do you repeat here to-day that Warnes’ 
statement is untrue ?—So far as I contradicted it 
there, I do repeat it. I have no reason to do other- 
wise. 

18,791. Do you remember George Thompson ?— 
I do not know them, except I see them at the’ time. 
If he was the man who was said to be a door keeper, 
that would be George Thompson, a lame man. 

18,792. He was a labouring man ?—I do not know 
these persons, except at those times. 

18,793. I will read you two or three questions and 
answers. [The learned Commissioner read from the 
shorthand notes of the trial of the petition questions 
2913 to 2929]. ‘There the statement is, in effect, that 
he had nothing to do, except poke the fire; that he 


It was not for me to: 
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was requested by you to-vote, and that he was sent 
off, and taken by Warnes, who was in your room, to 
vote. Is all that untrue ?—First of all, that I bid to 
him, ‘I suppose you.are a voter.” That I certainly 
did not say, because it is a thing I should ayoid 
saying. 
18,794. Why would you avoid it ?—In the con- 
nexion in which it is put there. I do not mean to 


say I should always avoid asking persons whether | 


they were voters. . 

18,795. He said, “ Then you are come;” I said, 
“Yes, sir;” he said, “I will set you on for two 
days; I suppose you are a voter ?”—I should not, in 
that connexion, say that. I should not say, “I will 
put you on for two days; I suppose you are a voter.” 
The intention of such employment would be too 
apparent. 

18,796. You had no such intention as what ?—Of 
employing a man for his vote. 

18,797. At any time ?—At any time. 

18,798. Throughout the whole?—Throughout the 
whole I have said it. I think that question was put 
to me at my last examination. 

8,799. Do you mean to say that of these mes- 


sengers you put on, you had not the slightest intention — 


or notion of getting a vote from them ?—No. 

18,300. Not the least ?—Certainly not. Perhaps 
you would ask me something else about that man, 
about his employment. He was a man who obviously 
could not go about as messenger, and we must have 
some person as doorkeeper, and that man would not 
be expected to do anything more than to take charge 
of the messengers room, and be \doorkeeper; and so 
far as I know those duties were discharged by the 
man. Mr. Gooch will be able to tell you. 

18,801. He says, “ Mr. Kent sent word down in 
“ the room to know whether I had voted, and I send 


“ word up ‘No,’ and he immediately wished me to ° 


“ go and vote directly. (Q.) Who took you ?—(A.) 
“¢ Mr. Warnes, in a fly.” Is there any truth in that ? 
—No; there is not. 

18,802. That is utterly untrue ?—Utterly untrue. 
If you will take the trouble of comparing the evidence 
of that man, which I have done, with Warnes, you 
will see the two are irreconcileable as to that. : 

18,8038. It is for you to say whether it is true or 
not; he has sworn it against you ?—It is not a thing 
I should do; I do not for one moment believe that it 
occurred. 

18,804. Can you venture to swear it was not true? It 
is a matter put against you, personally, that an inquiry 
came down stairs from you to this man to know 
whether he had voted, that he sent up to say, ‘ No, I 
have not,” and that either you did, or Warnes did for 
you, dispatch him in a cab to the poll ?—Certainly 
not; if the invitation came down it would be taken 
down by somebody, not by me. Whoever took the 
invitation would be the person responsible for it. 

18,805. Are you able, on your oath, to say you did 
not send down anybody to inquire whether he had 
voted -—All I mean is, because it would be so con- 
trary to my practice. | © ott od 

18,806. Do you really mean thatyou were perfectly 
indifferent whether all your 36 messengers voted’ or 
not for your candidate ?—Quite indifferent ; quite 
left to their independent choice as to whether they 
should vote or not. 

18,807. You knew many of them were voters ?— 
I hope I have already said so. “Not many, because I 
was careful in the employment of them. 

18,808. Do you mean to say those you did know 
were voters, you were quite indifferent whether or 
not they voted for your candidate ?—Quite indifferent 
about: that. Th AE AGA 

18,809. Did you think there was any harm in 
getting them to vote for your candidate if they were 
willing to do so ?—I did not attempt to get them to 
vote. 

18,810. Did you think there would be any harm 
in getting them to vote for your candidate ?—I do 
now think so. ‘ 
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18,811. Did you then ?—I could hardly say what I 
should think when the circumstances did not exist. 
I did not try to get them to vote. 
18,812. Twill not say you are wilfully evading my 
question, but you misunderstand me ?—No. 

18,813. I should like to know what you think 


about that ?—I have already said to you what I should 


do now. 

18,814. But then? Did you think: there was any- 
thing wrong in getting them to ‘vote for your candi- 
date >—Do you mean-in getting them to vote and 
asking them to vote ? 

18,815. Yes,.—I should. 

18,816. Why ?—I should think’ the fact of my 
having employed them would preclude my asking 
them to do it. 

18,817. You'did think it would be a wrong thing 
to employ a voter, to pay him, and then ‘ask for his 
vote ?—It is, to ask him to vote, certainly. 

18,818. Did you think it was a wroug thing to pay 
a voter, and allow him to vote, that is to say, without 
cautioning him ?—I did not. 

18,819. What do you think now ?—I should ‘not 
do it again. — 

18,820. Have you formed an opinion about it ?— 
I have, after the observations of Mr. Justice Lush, 
whom I very much respect. 

18,821. Not only as a matter of law, but as a 
matter of propriety in every other respect ?—I do, 
and it will be shown that I have always observed it, 
if you think proper to inquire. 

18,822. Did you give Lovick anything do you re- 
member ?—I gave him the payment I suppose. 

18,823. Did you give Lovick any money ?—The 8s. 
I apprehend was given by me or by my clerk. ; 

18,824. Then there was a man of the name of 


Crowe. Do you remember anything of him ?—Nothing 


whatever; perhaps if anything was said I can bring 
it to mind. 

18,825. Did you give Crowe any money ?—Nothing 
except what appears upon the papers. 

18,826. You did not ask him anything to this effect : 
“Tf I pay you, will you vote for Mr. Tillett ?’— 
Certainly not. ; 

18,827. Nothing of the sort ?—Decidedly not. I 
do not remember it having been said; it is quite fresh 
to me. 

18,828. You can take it from me that it is stated, 
and I have given you the opportunity of denying it ?— 
T am much obliged. ‘ 

18,829. (Mr. Goldney.) On looking over your pre- 
vious examination I see that you say you employed 
40 messengers ?—Whatever they were, the list is 
before you ; I would not pledge myself to 40. 

18,830. Mr. Stevens, in his list, which appears to 


have been ‘so carefully made out, because it is so 


accurate, returns for the second ward 53. . Where did 
the 15 come from?—They were for the “Queen of 
of Hungary.” 

18,831. So I thought ?—If I had the papers perhaps 
something would oceur tome. I would like to clear 
up all that may be in my own mind. 

18,832. What was the name of the man at the 
“Queen of Hungary” ?—White, the deceased man. 
Allow me to say that possibly some information might 
be given by Mr. Pentney, the chemist, as to that room, 
and Mr. Roberts a shoemaker. 

18,833. Were there any other committee rooms 
besides the “ Queen of Hungary” ?—Yes. I gave a 
list of them. I hope the Commissioners will remember 
I have divested myself of everything. | 

18,834. I have this before me ?—I did not happen 
to see it. _ aD fn é oi 

18,835. (Mr. Howard.) I will tell you a little more 
about Crowe, so that you may not suppose I have con- 
cealed anything from you ?—I cannot for one moment 
think that. . 

18,836, My instructions are that this man was a 
waterman, that he took a letter to you which his 
master had given to him, that he promised to vote for 
Mr, Tillett, and that he was paid for it. “Do you 
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remember anything about such a man?—I do not 
know the man; I dare say, I might, know him if I 
saw him, I cannot tell; I do not know him from 
memory at all. 

18,837. He is described as a waterman, and it is said 
that he brought a letter to you ?—I am sure there 
has been no letter destroyed. The letter.will be with 
the’ papers. 

18,838. I do not think I can help you further ?— 
Will you allow me to see the paper? I do not want 
to leave the box without telling you everything which 
the papers may bring to my mind. 

18,839. Which papers ?—The accounts. 

18,840. (Mr. Goldney.) You handed in all the 
letters of recommendation ?—I did, and besides that 
there are some papers which were handed in by 
Mr. Stevens, as I understand. 


18,841. Do you want to explain it now ?—At all 


. events there is one matter which in justice to myself 


and another person I had perhaps better mention now. 
That is, that I was not in Court when Mr. Kett gave 
his evidence, but I heard when I was in the city that 
afternoon that he made a statement to} the effect that, 
while I had upon my oath ‘stated to you, and put in, 
in fact, the papers, I had, showing the persons who 
were employed, yet there were two or three times 
fifty-three persons employed at my rooms. That is 
the effect of what was told me in the afternoon of 
his evidence. I am merely telling you, what was 
told me. 

18,842. About what ward is this ?-—The second, in 
connexion with the name of Neale.’ [A portion of 
the shorthand notes of Mr. Kett’s evidence was read 
to the witness.| It was stronger than that in some 
parts, but that is sufficient for the present purpose. 

18,843. That is in substance what you refer to ?— 
That is in substance what I refer to. Having heard 
that, and having to pass Mr. Neale’s to my office, 
Mr. Neale was referred to as Mr. Kett’s brothér-in-law, 
from whom he had obtained the information. I do 
not like to detail these conversations. 

18,844. He says, in conversation with his brother-in- 
law he heard that you employed more than two or 
three fifty-three’s. Is that the passage P—That is the 
very passage. Having heard in the afternoon that 
something of that kind had been said, and having to 
pass Mr. Neale’s shop, I went in, because the person 
who informed me said that Mr. Neale ‘had been the 
authority. I said to Mr. Neale something to this 
effect: “J hear, Mr. Neale, your brother-in-law, 
“ Mr. Kett, has said that you gave him information 
“* to the effect that two or three times fifty three mes- 
“ sengers were employed at my committee rooms,” 
and I said, “ At the very least it is very unneighbourly 
“ of you to make statements of that character, they 
“ being untrue.” Mr. Neale made an inquiry of me, 
“ Did he say so?” I said, “I am told so; we shall 
“ both of us see this evening what the papers say about 
“ it; Lam told he did.” ‘Then J think Mr. Neale put 
this question, ‘Did he say what voters he had em- 
“ ployed ?” “Yes,” I said, “I was in Court, and I 
“ heard him say 120 voters. But what about this 
“ statement he has made ?” “ Well,” he said, “I never 
“ said so, and whether you employed 20 or 50 or 100 I 
‘«* do not know, and did not say so to him. I did tell 
* him that there were a great many people about 
“ your room.” I feel I ought almost to apologise to 
the Commissioners for mentioning this, because it is 
simply hearsay after all. 

18,845. Neale admitted that he told Kett there 
were a good many ’—That there were a great many. 

18,846. He said, “ From what he says I should 
think there were two or three fifty-threes there ;” 
it is not that Neale said that there were two or three 
fifty-threes ?—Mr. Neale was astonished, from what 
he told Mr. Kett, that he had ventured upon such an 
exaggerated statement. 

18,847. (Mr. Howard.) We may have an oppor- 
tunity of learning from Mr. Neale what he thinks 
himself 2—That is the inconvenience of it. 
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18,848. I am afraid these Commissions are some- 


- what inconvenient to a great many people ?—So far 
4 Sept. 1875." 


as I am concerned I should have treated the matter 
with indifference, only I have been called to-day. 
There is another matter I should like to mention 
before you. I should like to see the account rendered 
by Mr. Stevens. - ; 

18,849. Give it a name ?—Mr. Stevens said such 
accounts as I put in were rendered. _ ; 

18,850. (Mr. Goldney.) You put in a lot of them ¢ 
—lI have nothing to do with those now. 

18,851. (Mr. Howard.) What do you want to say 
about them ?—I want to see whether what I have 
said with reference to the persons employed is all 
shown by those papers. It has been suggested here 
that persons were emploved other than are mentioned 
in the accounts. 

18,852. In your case ?—-It had been suggested. I 
want to see whether the whole has been rendered to 
you; I have no doubt it has been by Mr. Stevens. 
I handed in two bundles of letters. 

18,853. How many messengers did you employ ?— 
Forty ; or about 40. ' 

18,854. Whatever is rendered, you are certain of 
that?—Yes. And the paper ,upon which they were 
paid was handed to him at the last inquiry. [4 
bundle of papers were handed to the witness.| _This 
is the paper with the list; a paper signed James 
Roberts, Ber Street. It is right to explain how that 
paper appears here. 

18,855. First of all, what is the paper?—It is a 
paper with a list of 10 names upon it. 

18,856. Not being names included in your number, 
I suppose ?—That I cannot say whether they are or 
not. I should think not included in the number; at 
all events if we add the “ Queen of Hungary ” men to 
my list. With regard to these, in the afternoon I 
think it was, but between one and two o'clock, or 
about. two o’clock, of the election day, some person 
whom I do not remember came to the committee room 
and asked if I had any men there to spare. It so 
happened that I had not a single man except Thomp- 
son, the man in the room. Mr. William Tillett came 
up at the time with reference to the “ Queen of Hun- 
gary” employment which he had heard of, and much 
deprecated, and wanted to know how it had taken 
place. I then told him of this person wanting some 
messengers (whether they were messengers you will 
see presently) wanting some men. What the men 
were wanted for I can scarcely tell you. I believe it 
was in connexion with some bribery, or some inter- 
ference with our men, but I ¢annot tell you yet who 
it was. I have made some inquiries of some persons 
who were likely to tell me, but I have not been able 
to ascertain. JI mentioned it to Mr. Tillett, and asked 
what I should do. Mr. Tillett said, “ Well, you had 
better send to the central committee room.” I sent 
to the central committee room, and this man Roberts 
came down, and Roberts had instructions from me 
upon that authority to get these men for the purpose 
for which they were wanted; they were not to be 
voters ; and i paid him 1/. 15s. for the men. 

18,857. Do you mean you stipulated that they were 
not to be voters P—Yes. 

18,858. Why ?—Because I had stipulated all along 
that they were not to be voters, as I have stated. 

18,859. Did you stipulate that in your case >—In 
many cases I did. 

18,860. I confess I did not so understand you, that 
you wade a point of stipulating that they should not 
be voters?—Nor have I already stated it; I said I 
used extreme care in the matter. : 

18,861. That is to say you asked no questions ?—In 
some instances I did not ask questions, in some I did. 

18,862. Whatever I may think of that, in this parti- 
cular case you did’?—Exactly ; whether they are or 
not I am not able to explain at this moment. I only 
think it right to explain it ; that is the beginning and 
the end of it. Roberts will tell you of the messengers 
there, because the messengers who came to me were 
sent down to the central, and that is all I know about 
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it. Whether they were employed for anything in my 
ward I cannot tell-you. Having mentioned that, that 
is the whole I think it right to mention, except this : 
as you have referred to Mr. Warnes evidence, I do not 
do that, except I was very sorry that during the peti- 
tion, although instructions had been received from me 
upon the matter, Mr.Warnes himself was not asked by 
our counsel upon the question. Mr. Warnes, on the 
evening that he and the other messenger were paid, 
behaved in a most insulting way ; and I would not use 
the word insulting with regard to that man if it were 
not with regard to threatening language. He and one 
or two others, whom he seemed to be inciting to ac- 
company him, came to the committee room, and abused 
me, and used threatening language ; therefore that 
may a little explain the tendency of the man’s evi- 
dence upon the petition. Ido not wish that to rest 
upon my own testimony, because in some instances it 
seems to me my testimony is not given just as I would 
give it to somebody else. 

18,863. Why ?>—Because, although I give it now in 
all frankness, the Commissioners seem to think that 
there is something concealed which is not revealed. 

_18,864. You know the old French proverb ?—I do, 
and I hope you will not think that applies to me. 

18,865. ‘‘ Qui s’excuse s’accuse”?—I am sure it 
would not have occurred to me if you had not put it 
to me. I put that as an apology for what I have men- 
tioned. I should say this, that I was accompanied at 
the time of payment by two of my clerks, or most of 
the time. One I have mentioned, a Mr. Pringle, a 
solicitor, with me now, and Mr. Bavin, my articled 
clerk. Mr. Lillyard, a shoemaker, a very respectable 
man, and Mr. George Barker, can all testify to what I 
have mentioned. 

18,866. The insulting language ?—Yes, 

18,867. As to whether Warnes is right in the state- 
ment he made before the judge, must turn chiefly upon 
his evidence against yours ?—I am content to leave it 
there. 
~ 18,868. If you are content to leave it with us in 
that way, we are satisfied ?—I am. I hope you will 
not think I was wrong in introducing that point. 

18,869. (Mr. Goldney.) On the contrary, I think 
you are right. Here are the bundles, and papers, and 
books you left with us? [handed to the witness]. I 
am afraid I cannot identify them now. . 

18,870, You had a great number of public-house 
committee rooms >—Yes. : 

18,871. Seven altogether ?—I do not know they 
numbered seven. 

18,872. You say six and one sub-committee room. 
I asked were all those public-houses ? You say “ Yes. 
“ Mr. Samuel White had charge of the sub-committee 
“ yoom.” ‘I'hen you say in another answer, “ We had 
“ altogether six committee rooms, and one sub-com- 
“ mittee room ”?—I do not know of one sub-committee 
room, unless I designate the “ Queen of Hungary ” a 
sub-committee-room. 

18,878. I think you do; you say Mr. Samuel White 
has charge of the sub-committee room ?>—That was 
the “ Queen of Hungary”; that Ido not include as 
one of the committee rooms. 

18,874. I have given the list. 
papers ?—It seems all right. 

18,875. The list is with the papers ?—The chief 
committee room was at the “ City Arms.” 

18,876. “We had a sub-committee room at the 
‘““ «Queen of Hungary,’ and we had altogether six 
* committee rooms and one sub-committee room ”?— 
I have no doubt [ had the paper in my hand when I 
said that. 

18,877. You only had 826 voters ?—Yes. 

18,878. So that there was one committee room to 
every 140 voters?—You asked me about the other 
committee rooms, except the “City Arms” and the 
“Queen of Hungary.” I said, the only use made was 
that a person was there with the register in order 
that he might refer to it. Ido not think it was for 
any other use whatever. 


The list is with the 
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18,879. (Mr. Howard.)— You do not ?>—No. 

18,880. What the Commissioners suggest is, that 
such rooms were a sham ?—Very well; I did not 
engage the rooms. 

18,881. I did not say you did, but I do ask for your 
judgment ?>—My judgment is that they were not a 
sham ; I quite think they were of sufficient use to 
justify their being used while public-houses were used. 

18,882. You do not really think, do you, that six 
or seven committee rooms in such a small district as 
that, were really and properly necessary to do the work? 

18,883. (Mr, Goldney.) One to 140 ?—No, not for 
the purpose of doing the work ; it is only affording the 
convenience to them for using the register in their 
immediate district. 

18,884. You do not think it was a sham ?-~I do not 
think it was a sham. 

18,885. (Mr. Goldney.) What distance would they 
have to go to get to the “Queen of Hungary ” ?—I 
cannot tell you that. 

18,886. It is not a large ward ?—It is not a large 
ward. 

18,887. The inconvenience would not be more than 
100 yards ?—I cannot say ; my first acquaintance with 
that ward was a very simple one. The ward was a 
thoroughly Liberal one ; there was very little difficulty 
in working it, but in the last election or two it has 
been a little altered. 

18,888. (Mr. Howard.) A little more Conservative, 
do you mean ?—Yes; according to the returns. Inas- 
much as our elections turn very much upon Conserva- 
tive or Liberals, whether they are municipal or other- 
wise, that is the criterion ; a little more Conservative. 

18,889. You do not think it was a sham ?—No. 

18,890. You do not ?—No; it is for you to inter- 
pret when I have told you the use made of them. 

18,891. (Mr. Goldney.) There was nothing else 
besides that ?>—Nothing else besides that. 

18,892. Was there a clerk there ?—I think at one 
or two of them. 

18,893. (Mr. Howard.) Instead of being an agent 
and having a certain amount of party feeling in the 
matter, which I can, for one, respect, supposing you 
were a judge and jury, and had to consider that 
question perfectly independent of party, what do you 
think you would say by your verdict, whether it was 
or was not a sham as to, at all events, three or four 
of them ?—I should credit the testimony, and I should 
look very much to the testimony given whether it was 
a sham or not. 

18,894. Supposing the testimony given was that 
they might be convenient, and might be convenient 
only to leave a register put upon the table?—Then 
my verdict would be that it was not a sham, however 
indiscreet it may be. 

18,895. I have given you a chance ?—I think so, 
but after all it is only a matter of opinion. 

18,896. Is there anything else you desire to add ? 
—Nothing. 

18,897. Is there anything you know which is to 
your disadvantage ?—I daresay every one of us does. 
18,898. Or your party ?—Party is a large word. 

18,899. Any little vagary that we have not yet put 
our finger upon ?—Certainly not. 

18,900. Anything against your opponents ?—No. 

18,901. Really nothing?—No. Now you have 
asked me upon that point, upon the assertion I have 
heard in court to-day, so far as I have any knowledge 
of the last election, I believe it to be utterly untrue 
that any messengers were employed beyond those in 
the written account. ; 
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18,902. So far as you can judge, you believe that 

to be the case ?—I do. I have a personal knowledge 
of other managers who have been examined here, and 
I do say I would readily credit their testimony. 
. 18,908. Do you think the ward managers whom 
you so much trust, are altogether right when they say, 
with one voice, pretty well, that they would do the 
same at another election as they did at the last p—i 
cannot say that their experience is confined to their 
own ward; mine is to mine. 

18,904. You are forming a general opinion ?>—I am 
only saying, so far as my knowledge goes, that sug- 
gestion of the employment beyond. the list is not 
true. 

18,905. I am only putting it upon general grounds ; 
but in the same way do you think they ought to repeat 
the same thing at another election under similar cir- 
cumstances ?—Certainly not. 

18,906. You do not think so ?--No, not at another 
election, because we should have the benetit of the 
inquiry which has taken place, and they would cer- 
tainly avoid it. 

18,907. I do not mean whether you would be 
frightened by the decision, or an Act of Parliament ; 
supposing the law stands now as it did then, would 
you employ the same number of men ?—Certainly 
not. 

18,908. That is your belief ?—Certainly, that is my 
belief. 

18,909. What would you do?—I think a very 
radical change would take place in the conduct of any 
future election. 

18,910. Why? Because of discovery ?—Because of 
the danger which seems to be imminent upon conduct- 
ing them that way. 

18,911. You say that the employment of messengers 
on the Liberal side was perfectly pure ?—I believe it, 
because I believe those who said that. 

18,912. You think they were all necessary to do 
the work ?—I can only speak of my own ward. 

18,913. I ask you for a judgment ?—I cannot give 
a judgment. 

18,914. You would rather not ?—I would rather 
not. 

18,915. (Mr. Goldney.) You said when you were 
examined before, that there were no outside employ- 
ments ?—That was my impression. 

18,916. Atthat time you were not aware of Culyer’s 
40 ?—No. 

18,917. You did not think Mr. Hunter was aware 
of that ?—I should certainly say not. 

18,918. Or that Mr. Stevens was aware of it ?—I 
should certainly say not. 

18,919. You may all be deceived ?>—I am not. 

18,920. Were not you deceived about Culyer ?—If 
the messengers were employed at this committee 
room, at Mr. Hunter’s committee room, I will say I 
am surprised he did not know it. ‘They were not em- 
ployed at his committee room. 

18,921. (Mr. Howard.) Are there any more Cul- 
yer’s '—I do not know. 

18,922. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you come to an 
opinion upon it ?—I can only say I believe there are 
none, that is all I can say. 

18,923. (Mr. Howard.) Is this your last election ? 
—No, I hope not. 

18,924. You hope that the change of the law may 
be as disclosed by the election petition ?--A change 
in the law, that would operate with regard to all 
constituencies, doubtless would be very useful. 


Mr. W. H. Titxert re-called, and further examined. 


18,925. (Mr. Howard.) I understand you desire 
in some respects to amend your evidence ?—I wrote 
your secretary requesting the opportunity of cor- 
recting some statements, ; 

18,926. You have now that opportunity to 


the 
fullest extent ?—I am much obliged. 


18,927. Upon what subject ?—In the first place I 
stated in my evidence that I had paid the accounts in 
1870 and 1871. Reading through my evidence after 
I had given it, and referring to my ledgers, I find 
that that is not precisely the fact. First taking 1870, 
I find that there was a finance committee for that 
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election ; that my payments on account of the election 
amounted to 8692. 18s. 9d. ; that they were made 
either to Mr. Stevens or to one of the finance com- 
mittee, or they were small payments made at the 
office, and I desire to hand in a precise copy of my 
ledger showing how the 869/. 18s. 9d. which I paid 
is made up. [The paper was handed to the Secre- 
tary.| Then, Sir; I also informed your secretary that 
I had made in 1871 a payment in connexion with the 
1870 election, which escaped me when here before. 
In April or May, if I remember rightly, of 1871, 
Mr. Stevens mentioned to me a claim which’ Mr. Ray 
had in connexion ‘with the 1870 election. ‘The facts 
had come out in evidence before Mr. Justice Keating 
on the trial of the petition some month or two months 
previously. The facts then sworn to were substan- 
tially these, that at the first meeting held on the 
Liberal side (my father being a candidate) at St. An- 
drew’s Hall, the meeting was attacked, the hall was 
stoned ; large stones—one of which was produced, I 
remember, as large as my fist,—were thrown through 
the windows, and subsequently to that meeting my 
father was personally assaulted. It was sworn before 
the judge that his life was in danger. He had been 
personally assaulted, and Mr. Ray proposed to protect 
my father, to employ a considerable number of men 
during some ten days or a fortnight to go with him 
to every meeting, and wherever he went. That claim 
was brought before me afterwards, at the time I 
named, by Mr. Stevens.’ I said this is a’ serious 
matter, Mr. Steveris, and I must ask you personally to 
look intotit. It is a difficult thing to refuse to pay it, 
and it is not a satisfactory thing to pay it. Mr. 
Stevens subsequently saw me, and he told me that he 
-had been into every item in the account, and that 
there was not one single item in the account which 
was in any way of a corrupt nature. I thereupon paid 
the amount; I think the date is the 19th May 1871. 
Mr. Stevens had money in hand on another account, 
200/., and’ I sent him 340/,, the balance, the’ total 
amount being 5407. 
18,928. What do you say that represented ?—I 


believe in the main it represented protection at. 


meetings and to my father personally, during the 1870 
election. 

18,929. That is a new matter to me; it strikes one 
as an enormous sum ?—It is a very large sum ; I did 
not personally see the account, but I had Mr. Stevens’ 
assurance that he had personally been through every 
item, and that there was not one of a corrupt nature. 

18,930. Where is the account ?>—I have never seen 
it. 4 
18,931. Do you happen to have heard lately where 
it is?—I have not. I have no doubt Mr. Stevens 
can give you the information ; I cannot. 

18,9382. I assume when you told Mr. Stevens 
although it was not an agreeable sum to pay, and. it 
was unsatisfactory to pay it, that you felt it was an 
enormous amount for such a thing ?—Yes, I did feel 
it was a very large sum. I also ‘know asa practical 
man at election times, that they run up, and run up in 
such a way that there is no checking them. 

18,933. Is that the substance. of what you desire to 
say upon that point ?—Upon that point it is. 

18,934. I defer any questions, so far as Tam con- 
cerned, upon that part of your evidence, until wé have 
an opportunity of seeing Mr. Steyens again. We 
will give you every opportunity, but all I say at 
present is that 1 confess it strikes my mind very 
like 

18,935. (Mr. Goldney.) 5401. for how many pro- 
tectors ?—I do not know. 

18,936. (Mr. Howard.) You did not go into details ? 
—tI required 1] Mr. Stevens to go through the account, 
and he told me that he had been through the account 
item by item, and that there was not a single item in 
it of a corrupt nature. 

18,937.. You took’his assurance and ‘acted upon it ? 
=I took his assurance and acted upon it. 

18,938. And you have no personal knowledge’ of 
the details 7 ?—T think £ have given you the grounds 
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for taking his assurance. Mr. Stevens had gone 
through election after election, and a Royal Com- 
mission as well, without a single stain against him, 

18,939. You stated that before ?—I did. I did 
state the same ground for one of the other accounts. 

18,940. Do not understand me as discounting your 
evidence: You took his assurance ?—I did. 

18,941. You did not submit the account ‘to any 
critical examination of your own ?—I did not examine 
it. 

18,942. You are not familiar with the persons’ 
names, or the services, except in a general sense ?— 
Tam not. 

18,943. That is very fair. I say again, it seems to 
me a perfectly monstrous charge ; of course, it may be 
explained satisfactorily, and in order that you should 
not be in the least degree prejudiced: by it, I think we 
will ask Mr. Stevens ‘about it, and then we can recall 
you upon that point. Is there anything else you wish 
to say ?—There is. I also stated that I paid the 1871 
oe I find that is not precisely the fact. Ifind 

hat all I paid in connexion with 1871 was 3251. 88.6d. 
on account of the election expenses. Who. paid 
Mr. obey ens the balance of those sgh I do not 
know. ~ 

18, 944, What was the: balance?—I\do not know. 
It was Colman and Legard’s election, and I should 
think the probability is ‘that Mr. Colman settled with 
Mr. Stevens personally. I thought I had paid them, 
but, what with five elections and two or-three petitions 
one after another, one gets so confused that until you 
refer to the actual figures you do not know where you 


are. I propose, with your leave, to hand in those 
payments too. [The paper was handed to the Secre- 
tary. | 


18,945. Certainly. There is an-item Mr. Coaks 
has spoken of ?—I was going to ask leave to mention 
that. I was first going to clear up the accounts 
question by referring to 1874. 1870 and 1871 I have 
explained, and the 1874 was the one I settled as a 
whole with Mr.‘Stevens. Then with regard to 1868 
Mr. Coaks appears to have understood me to have said 
here that I had made outside payments in connexion 
with 1868 to the extent of 220/. I think I shall be 
borne out by you when I say I said nothing of the 
kind. I said I had\paid in connexion with the 1868 
election the sum of 220/., or rather that I had been 
from home myself, but that a sum of 220. had been 
paid at my office, part of the expensesiof that election. 
I have, since Mr. Coaks’ evidence, referred to’ my 
ledger on -that point, in connexion with the 1868 
election, and I propose to hand in a precise copy of 
that, which shows a payment at my office of 
2221. 6s. 3d., and if that account is examined it will 
be found that 160/. of it relates to the registration 
which had been managed by one of my clerks. for 
that year before the election, and some 60/. relates 
to the election of 1868. They are payments which I 
believe will be found in the sheriff’s account of 1868. 
At all events there is not one single payment, to my 
knowledge, in connexion with 1868. 

18,946. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1868 the registration 
was going on shortly before the election ?—Yes. 
Mr. Coaks entirely pnb: erie my Cpidenpe upon 
that point. 

18,947, Is “there. > any other matter ?Dhere is 
another matter I desire to mention. ’ On thevelection 
day in 1875 numerous reports. were brought to. me 
that bribery was going ‘on’ at. the “Grapes” in 
St. Miles’, and that’ Mr. George Gedge was: at the 
“ Grapes.” With reference to Mr. Gedge, Ithink I 
ought to state why I understood his name was brought 
to me as being at the “ Grapes.’ There had been 
some year or two previously a prosecution for bribery, 
at an election, in the eighth ward, when Mr. Hardi- 
ment was convicted. That br ibery: was at an election 
for Mr. Gedge and Mr. Bennett, Mr. Bennett being’ a 
Liberal and ‘Mr. Gedge a Conservative,’ ~The bribery 


committed by Mr. Hardiment; for which he was pro- 
“secuted’ and’ convicted, was''at ‘an election: for Mr. 


Gedge and Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Gedge was notorious 
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in the ward through that circumstance, as being con- 
nected with bribery; rightly or wrongly, Mr. Gedge 
is believed in that ward to be connected with bribery. 
Those reports having been brought to me, I went to 
Mr. Stevens at the central committee room. They 
were brought to me at my office, and I went to 
Mr. Hunter at the eighth ward committee room, and 
told him of that. They both discredited it. When 
T was with Mr. Hunter at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
he told me that there had been a row at the “ Grapes.” 
They having discredited’ the reports, I went to my 
office. At 20 minutes past 3 o’clock—I have a par- 
ticular reason for remembering the time, which J will 
state to the Commissioners—I was engaged with a 
friend and client from Ipswich ; my door was knocked 
at, and on saying“ Come in,” my clerk Nunn’ camie 
in. I said, “ Well, Nunn, what do you want ?”- or 
some words of that kind. He said, ‘“‘ There is cer- 
“ tainly bribery going on at the ‘ Grapes ie | Losaid, 
“‘ What makes you say so?” He said, “ Why, they 
“are now taking them away in cab loads, “and old 
“¢ Gedge is there.” I said, “ It is now 20 minutes 
« past 3; I do not see what can be done now at all.” 
He said, “Jf I could get into the bar I might ‘see 
« what was going on, and I might detect something.” 
I said, “ Why don’t you go in; it is a public-house— 
“ why not go in and have a glass of ale.” He said, 
“That is more than my head is worth.” I said, 
“Why so ?” “ Because,” he said, “ there are a large 
“ number of roughs round the bar. May I take a man 
“ or two with me?” TIT said, “Yes; but if you are 
“ attacked draw off at once ; do not havea row.” At 
all events, he went; he left me at half-past three. 
It was not therefore possible for Nunn to get down 
to the “Grapes” until between half-past three and 
four o’clock. I heard no more of this question at all 
until some few days after the election my cashier 
(Mr. Beaston) came into my room, and he said, “ Here 
“ ig a man called who, wants to be paid for some men 
“ that he took down to the ‘Grapes’ with Mr. Nunn.” 
I said, “ How much.” He said, “ 2/, 8s.” I. said, 
“ Tt is perfectly monstrous; you had better speak to 
«* Nunn aboutit.” He went out to speak with Nunn, 
and came back and said Nunn was out upon some 
business, and what had he better do. I said, “I 
could not believe it at all,” but turning the thing over 
in my mind for a minute, I thought, “It is only 
“ 91, 8s., it is best paid and done with.” I directed my 
eashier to pay it, and I believe he did payit. I heard 
no more of the transaction until Nunn told me that 
he was served with a subpoena. When I asked him 
what the facts were, he then told me he had gone down 
to the “ Grapes ;” he had got men with him, and they 
had a glass of ale. I said, “ Was there any row 2” and 
he replied, “ None whatever.” “ Were there blows 
struck 2” “ None whatever.” “ About what time 
was it?” “1 to 4.” “ Was there any disturbance ?” 
and he assured me that there was none whatever. 
I believe those facts with regard to the time that 
Nunn went down, and with regard to what took place 
when he did get down, and also the facts at the 
time the row was, can be proved by any number of 
witnesses. 

18,948. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are aware that the 
row is said to have been between one and two o’clock ? 
—About one or half-past. 

18,949. It was long before half-past three or four ? 
—Certainly. I heard of the row when I went down 
to the “Grapes,” and Mr. Gooch, the manager at the 
“ Grapes,’ swears it was between half-past one and two. 
I should say with regard to that row, the Commis- 
sioners have the means of getting at, it at,once., In 
the particulars of the: petition the name of Mr. Clare 
Shaw was given. We have heard that here. If 
Mr. Clare Shaw is:summoned he must, say who em- 
ployed him, or what was done. It seems to me there 
is the clue to getting at the whole truth. I never 
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saw Mr. Clare Shaw, or heard of him, until the. 


petition. 

18,950. Do I understand you to say that stones 
were thrown into the room in which Mr. Justice 
Keating was sitting ?—No; in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
where my father was sitting. 

18,951. (Mr. Howard.) I entirely understand your 
statement, and it seems a sort of natural thing to have 
happened in the way you have said. May I ask you 
what it is apropos of—what is your object in intro- 
ducing it to us ?—My object in introducing it to you 
is this, I can see this incident is capable of being re- 
presented as having been the row at the “Grapes,” 
and I wanted to make it perfectly clear to you, and 
to demonstrate that that was not so. 

18,952. (Mr. Goldney.) That Nunn being there 
at a quarter to four, was not ‘the row at half-past 
one ?—Yes. 

18,958. (Mr. Howard.) You may trust that to us 
as a necessary conclusion ?—I wish to demonstrate 
beyond doubt that what I call the Nunn incident was 
not the row incident. 

“19,954. Not that you doubt there was a row ?— 
I think there was a row. 

18,955. You think Mr. Clare Shaw might throw 
light upon it ?— Yes ; from what he has said here. 

18,956. Is there any other matter upon which you 
desire to speak ?—No. » 

18,957. If anything occurs to you, always attend, 
and we shall be happy to see you.—I may say that 
my mind is a perfect mass of facts in connexion 
with these petitions and the Royal Commission and 
the elections. I have got a good many accounts 
and old briefs, and so on, with which I do not trouble 

ou. 

18,958. Do you think that would be interesting 
light reading ?—I should be most happy to send them 
to you, but I am afraid you have got more than 
enough. I know of nothing, but I am apprehensive 
that something of some possibility may turn up, and 
you may say, ‘‘ Why did not you mention this ?” 

18,959. (Mr. Goldney.) At all events, you are a 
person we shall always be able to refer to?—I shall 
be most happy to attend. 

18,960. (Mr. Howard.) I have suggested to you 
frankly what I think about that item. It is very 
much what you thought yourself ?—It is a very un- 
satisfactory item. 

18,961. It is very unsatisfactory to me; I can 
vouch the full court when I say it is entirely and abso< 
lutely unsatisfactory as it stands ?—If you refer to the 
trial before Mr. Justice Keating, he held, notwithstand- 
ing those facts, the election was perfectly incorrupt. 

18,962. That will not be the issue here ?—That 
will not be the issue here. 

18,968. We will see Mr. Stevens, and communi- 
cate further with you. 

18,963. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Have you never inquired 
who it was that employed Clare Shaw ?—Certainly not. 

18,964. Why did not you inquire ?—It really did 
not come before me to inquire. 

18,965. Do you now recommend him as a witness ? 
—Not as a witness ; what I remember is, that his 
name has been mentioned. 

18,966. What are we to call’ him ?—You would 
call him as a witness. 

18,967. Why did not you ascertain on which side 
he was employed ?—I had nothing to do with it. I 
had no reason for inquiring outside, I only suggest 
that as it seems to me to be the simple way of getting 
at the “ Grapes ” row. i; 

18,968. Do not you think the landlord or the land- 
lady could tell us if they were called ?—If I were 
you I should have the landlord and landlady, and 
“ Kitty ” Roberts as well as Shaw. 

18,969. (Mr. Goldney.) ‘Tippy ?”—I beg leave 
to say they. are entirely new to me. 


Adjourned to Monday, at 10 o’clock. 
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NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


FIFTEENTH DAY. 


Monday, 6th September 1875. 


(Mr. William Birkbeck.) May I be permitted to 
correct a mistake which I made in giving my evidence 
on the 21st of August. In reply to a question as to 
the application of the funds to which I subscribed in 
1874, I said in a moment of nervous haste, that part 
of the money was spent for Lady Wodehouse’s costume. 
I am told that that is not so. I exceedingly regret 
having inadvertently referred to anything connected 
with Lady Wodehouse, formerly Miss Stracey, and I 


am also very sorry to have caused any annoyance to a 
family for whom | entertain so great an esteem. I will 
only say I hope that the gentlemen representing the 
London press will kindly allow this correction to be 
inserted in their report of this day’s proceedings. 

(Mr. Howard.) We have great pleasure in giving 
you this opportunity of making the correction, and I 
have not the least doubt that the, press will take notice 
of it as you desire. 


WILLIAM STRIDE sworn and examined. 


18,970. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What are you ?—A shoe- 
maker. 4 

18,971. Have you taken an active part in the 
politics of the city >—Yes. 

18,972. For how long ?—For many years; 40 years 
at least I can go back. 

18,973. On which side ?—The Liberal side. 

18,974. What have you come to tell us, because I 
have no instructions with regard to you ?—That 
depends upon what you ask me. I have nothing to 
tell you unless you ask me a question. 

18,975. You are sworn to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and you ought to 


_ discharge your conscience at once without leaving it 


to me to find out what question I have to ask you. 
You know that is the oath you have taken ?—I have 
taken'an oath, and I will begin at once. 

18,976. In the election of 1875 what part did 
you take 2—I took part merely as a detective in that 
affair, to prevent anything wrong being done on the 
other side. 

18,977. You went as a detective in 1875 ?—Yes. 

18,978. To see that nothing wrong was done on 
the other side >—Hear hear. 

18,979. What did you really do?—I went and 
ascertained as much as I could by information, 
whether anything improper was going on in the shape 
of treating and that like, and I reported such informa- 
tion. 

18,980. In what sort of costume did you go? 
Having resided so long in Norwich it is just possible 
that you would be known to your neighbours. Did 
you change your appearance in any respect? A 
detective generally changes his dress ?—I can scarcely 
understand you. 

18,981. Were you dressed as you are now ?—Yes, 
I have no other coat, so [ am obliged to wear this. 

18,982. Being a native of Norwich, and having 
for 40 years taken an active part in the politics of 
the city, do you think that you were likely to be an 
efficient detective ?—Oh yes, I think so. 

18,983. How long were you occupied ?—I cannot 
bring to mind the number of days, but I lost a month 
perhaps on my own account. 

18,984. Are you a voter ?—Yes. 

18,985. What did you get ?—3/. 15s., and out of 
that I paid four men 2/. all but half-a-crown., 

18,986. You received 3/. 15s. and you _ paid 
1d. 17s. 6d. out of it ?—Yes. 

18,987. You had something like 2d. for your own 
services ?—Yes, very near that. 

18,988. In what division did you act as detective ? 
—In all the divisions. J was not confined to any 
particular ward. 

18,989. To which ward do you belong >—The first 
ward. 

18,990. Do you live in the first ward ?—Yes. 

18,991. When were you first employed ?—On_ the 
Monday. 

18,992. And on the Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Thurs- 
day, and Friday ?—Yes. 


18,993. Did. you detect anything all that time ?— 
So far as I could say I did not detect anything 
particular, except the extraordinary employment of 
MEN. w» 

18,994. There was no secret about the number 
of men employed. Would you be likely to discover 
that the sun was shining at mid-day ?—I do not 
understand you. If you will ask me a question I will 
answer it. As to what I have done I will tell you 
about. 

18,995. Was any bargain made with you for the 
whole election ?—No bargain was made about it. 

18,996. (Mr. Howard.) Who employed you ?— 
Mr. Stevens. 

18,997. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What did he tell you to 
do?—To use my own discretion and get all the 
information I could respecting the opposition. 

18,998. About what ?—To see what the other 
parties were doing, and I knew there were gentlemen 
in the first ward particularly that had the reputation 
for doing wrong things before, and I wanted to see 
what they were doing. It was prevention that I went 
for, nothing corrupt in my views. ’ 

18,999. How could you prevent anything wrong 
being done ?—If a man is in the habit of doing wrong 
and he knows there is some one at his tail to prevent 
him, he will not do it. 

19,000. What wrong could a man be supposed to 
be doing on the Tuesday morning? You were 
employed on the Monday with very good pay ?—No 
more than I should have. 

19,001. Not half so much?—I do-not see any 
people doing anything for nothing. 

19,002. I agree with you that you ought to have 
had twice as much, but you tell me that you were 
employed on the Monday to detect what was wrong ? 


, —Yes. 


19,003. You did not do anything on the Monday ? 
—No, I could find nothing out. 

19,004. You did nothing on the Monday ?—Yes, 
I did a great deal. 

19,005. At what time were you employed ?—lIt 
might be 9,o’clock, I would not say to an hour. 

19,006. You were employed at 9 or 10 o’clock in 
the morning, and you received very inadequate pay, 
you say, which I regret, but what did you do ?—I 
went about doing what J thought was necessary. 

19,007. What was that?’—As I told you before, 
to prevent or detect anything I saw going wrong 
in the opposite party. 

19,008. (Mr. Howard.) Did Mr. Stevens tell you 
what you might expect was going on wrong ?>—He 
told me nothing, no further than this, to use my own 
discretion. 

19,009. To do what ?—To detect anything wrong 
on the other side. ; 

19,010. What sort of wrong?—They say treating 
is corruption, do they not ? 

19,011. Do not question me, but answer the question. 


Did Mr. Stevens tell you-what was the sort of wrong 
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which you should guard against ?—No, because I 
knew it without Mr. Stevens telling me. 

‘19,012. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Tell me what you were 
guarding against or detecting ?—If I was to go far 
enough back I should tell you, if you were here 
and questioned me in 1869 as to the extent it was 
earried on by the opposite party. 

19,018. What is the use of-oceupying our time with 
1869? You have been summoned here to give evidence. 
Did you suggest that you should be summoned ?— 
Certainly not. 

19,014. Who suggested that you should come ?— 
I do not know. How should I know ? 

19,015. Why are you here ?—Because I am sum- 
moned here. 

19,016. Is that all ?—Yes. 
thing else ? 

19,017. Are you a voter ?—Yes. 

19,018. You voted ?—Yes. 

19,019. Would it be offensive to you to ask you on 
which side you voted ?—I voted for Mr. Tillett. 

19,020. Just now I will confine myself to the 
Tuesday. What did you really do on the Tuesday ? 
—I do not know that I can charge my memory to 
say everything I did on the Tuesday. 

19,021. (Mr. Howard.) What wrong did you find 
out ?—I found none, no further than the employment 
of men. That you know of. 

19,022. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) On the Wednesday what 
did you find ?—Nothing, no further than what I say. 

19,023. On the Thursday ?—On the Thursday 
similar, the extraordinary employment of men. 

19,024. Did you go into any of the enemy’s wards 
on the Thursday ?>—Yes. 

19,025. And committee rooms P—Yes. 

19,026. The Conservatives left you free to go into 
their committee rooms ?—-I do not say that. 

19,027. Then how did you get there ?—I could go 
into the house without going into the committee room. 

19,028. You said you went into the committee 
room ?—No, I did not go into the committee room ; 
that they would not allow and I should not attempt. 

. 19,029. Can you give us the name of the houses 
used as committee rooms into which you went on 
the Thursday ?—Very few, but I sent other people. 

19,030. You stopped at home as a general officer ? 
—No, I do not stop at home at election times, thank 

ou. 

19,031. What did you do. You sent others—? 
Suppose I tell you I did nothing. 

19,032. I daresay that is very likely the truth ?— 
What I did was perfectly in accordance with my 
views about the matter. I had an idea that it was 
only necessary on my part to do all I could to assist 
Mr. Tillett’s election, and I know there had been a 
reputation of certain parties in different wards who 
had exercised an influence by treating and that like, 
and I went to detect that and prevent it. 

19,033. (Mr. Howard.) Who were the parties who 
had exercised influence, by treating and otherwise ?— 
I can name two in the first ward. 

19,034. You must name them ?—Mr. Taylor is 
one, in the market place, and Mr. Lennox another. 
Whether it is true or not I do not know, but they 
had the reputation for it. 

19,035. It is your belief that they had exercised 
improper influence ?—In former elections; I do not 
say at this election. 

19,036. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) We are dealing with 
the last election?—At the last election I tried to 
ascertain whether the fact was that they were doing 
the same thing again. | 

19,037. You did nothing on Thursday ?—I do not 
say that ; I could not be about without doing some- 
thing ; but as to telling you everything I did I could 
not tax my memory to do it, 

19,088. Remember you were a voter, and got 5d. 
for your vote >—No, not for my vote. 

19,089, 1d. 17s, 6d,?—2,0002. would not buy my 
vote. 
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19,040. I am asking what you did, and you say you 
are a voter ?—[ am a voter. 

19,041. Did you get any money at all ?—-2/. 

19,042. What did you do for that besides voting ? 
—I worked very hard. 

19,043. What did you do besides voting for the 
Liberal party ?—I think I have explained exactly 
what I have done. I do not know that I can say 
anything more. 

19,044. You seem to have done nothing beyond 
hiring two people to assist you in doing nothing ?— 
That is your opinion. 

19,045. (Mr. Howard.) Tf you answer Mr. Com- 
missioner M‘Mahon so, you will be subject to a much 
more severe rebuke than you think.x—What informa- 
tion can I give if I know nothing? 

19,046. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Who were the two men 
whom you employed ?—I employed four men. 

19,047. Are you sure you did not employ six ?— 
No, not six. 

19,048. When did you employ them? —On the 
Monday. 

19,049. That is the day you were employed 
yourself ? — Occasionally on the Monday. I can 
explain their employment. 

19,050. How much money altogether did you re- 
ceive ?.—3/, 15s. 

19,051. And you were employed on the Monday ? 
—Yes. 

19,052. You employed four men ?—Yes. 

19,058. Were they voters ?—No, with the excep- 
tion of one. One was a voter, but that I did not 
know at the time. 

19,054. You would not have employed him if you 
had known that he was a voter ?—No. 

“ 19,055. (Mr. Howard.) Were you told not to ?— 

0. 

19,056. (Mr. M*Mahon.) You thought it would 
have been a much greater crime to employ a voter 
under you than act yourself, you being a voter ?—I 
can understand, perhaps, that I committed a wrong 
in voting. J always considered that a matter between 
me and my conscience ; in doing so I never supposed 
that would void an election. 

19,057. (Mr. Howard.) What did your conscience 
think of it when you ‘consulted it /—I did not con- 
sider I was employed for my vote. I did my work 
for my money. 

19,058. (Mr. M*‘ Mahon.) Did the voter whom you 
employed, vote ?—Yes. 

19,059. Who is it ?—You have his name there— 
Walter Vincent. 

19,060. Is he here ?—Yes. 
in the evidence of Lennox. 

19,061. Is Walter Vincent here? — Not that I 
know of. 

19,062. Where is he ?—He is at work, I should 
think. 

19,0638. What is his address ?—He works at the 
Hastern Counties Station. 

19,064. Is he a porter ?—A porter. 

19,065. How much did you give him ?—5s, 

19,066. For what?— For merely aitending at 
certain places. I sent him out in the evening after 
he left off work. 

19,067. For the whole week ?—The whole week. 

19,068, From Monday to Friday night >—Yes, and 
if I had given him nothing he would have been 
satisfied. 

19,069. Are you quite sure that you paid him 5s. 
for working on the Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday ?—Not in the daytime ; he was 
not working in the daytime. I merely gave it to 
him as a consideration, not as a bribe for his vote or 
anything else. ; 

19,070. Did you know that he was going to vote ? 
—I did not know that he was a voter until he was 
summoned before the judge. He lived with his 
mother-in-law, and I did not know that the house had 
been transferred from her to hime 
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19,071. What did. you. pay the other men ?—One 
man I paid 15s., William Daniels of Museum Court. 

19,072. When. did you employ him ?—It might be 
the Tuesday, perhaps ; I would not be sure whether it 
was Tuesday or Monday night I spoke to him. 

19,073. How long did he serve? — Up to the 
election. 

19,074. Was that day and night work, or only in 
the evening ?—The day. 

19,075. What did he do?—-He went about different 
parts of the ward, and this ward particularly, the first 
ward, to ascertain what was going on and to give me 
the information as to what he saw and heard. 

19,076. What information did he give you.?—That 
they were employing men very largely in different 
places. 

19,077. (Mr. Howard.) At what places ?—At the 
“ Cock,” and in Rose Lane, I do not know the sign. 

19,078. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) On. what day did he 
give you that information ?>—On the Wednesday night. 

19,079. What information did he give you on the 
Thursday ? — Similar. He went into the seventh 
ward on the Thursday and brought. a report from 
there that they were employing a great many men. 

19,080. That was a secret, 1 suppose, that no one 
knew anything about till he went, there PRY I 
cannot understand your question. 

19,081. Was it a secret in Norwich that the Con+ 
serv atives were employing a great many messengers 
on the Wednesday ?>—The thing was openly done. 

19,082, What special information did he brane you? 
“No more. than what I tell you. 

19,083. That is nothing, because it was common 
knowledge ?—It was not common knowledge till we 
knew it. I did not know that till I was fold.s it is 
common knowledge now, because the evidence has 
proved it. 

19,084. Who was the third person employed ?— 
Christopher Stewart, of King Street. 

19,085; What is he ?—A shoemaker, 

To ‘086. Is he a voter ?>—No. 

19,087. When did you employ him ?—On the Wed- 
nesday. 

19,088. What did you pay him ?—10s. 

19,089. For services on the Thursday and Friday ? 
—On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

19,090.. What time on the Wednesday did. you 
employ him ?—It might be the middie of the day, but 
I would not say exactly. 

19,091. Did he give you any information ?—Yes. 

19,092. What was it ?—Similar to the other, about 
the employment of so many meni 

19,093. You went really to find that out on the 
Wednesday ?—Yes. 

19,094. Have you read the evidence before the 
Commissioners ?—Yes. 


19,095. Do you mean to say that on the Wednesday | 


so little was known of the Conservatives proceedings 
it was worth while to pay a person of this kind 10s. 
for going out and coming back and telling you that 
the Conservatives were, employing messengers ? — 
Yes. 

19,096. You thought so p—Yes. 

19,097. And Mr. Stevens thought so ?—I do not 
know what he thought. 

19,098. Had you agreed with Mr. Stevens as to 
the. amount of money you were to’ receive ?—No. 

19,099. Your services were to be paid for at what- 
ever sum he thought proper ?—No bargain was made 
as to payment at all. 

19,100. Nothing was said as to payment until after 
you had voted ?—-N 0. 

19,101. When were you paid?—On the Tuesday 
or Wednesday following the election. 

19,102. Who was the fourth person you employed ? 
Walter Bennett of the « Leopard”, in Bull Close 
Road. 

19,103. What did you pay him ?-—7s. 6d. 

19,104. What day did you employ, him ?—-He was 
employed in the evening more,than the daytime. 

' 19,105. What was he ?—He was no voter. 
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messengers ?—I had nothing to: do with that. 


19,106. Is his father a voter ?—No, he has not a 
father ; he has a stepfather, but he does not vote from 
the fact that he has lived in the country and only re- 
cently moved into this house, so that he was not on 
the register. 

19,107. What day did you employ him open vers the 
Wednesday. 

19,108. What did he do ?—The same as the rest. 

19,109. Nothing at all ?-—Nothing at all according 
to your estimate, but according to mine he did a great 
deal. He went about wherever I sent him. 

19,110. Can you tell us, with anything like cer- 
tainty, what you did yourself? Did you do nothing 
at all yourself >—A great deal. 

19,111. Tell us what it was ?—I have told you. 

19,112. You have told us all you did ?—I went 
about with a view of detecting anything that was 
going on wrong, and to. prevent its continuing going 
on wrong if I could do so; but seeing nothing wrong 
except the employment of) messengers, there was 
nothing more for me to do. | I could not prevent that. 

19,118., What steps did you take to prevent’ the 
employment of messengers ?-—-I do not know what 
steps I took. 

19,114. What did you do?—I had nothing to do 
with it. J had no right to do anything. 

19,115. What was the use of employing you to 
prevent it ?——Supposing Thad gone into a house and 
found treating going on, | should have told them that 
that was wrong. 

19,116. Lam dealing now with the employment of 
I knew 
nothing about it.» 1 did not. know how many were 
employed, only as I read the evidence, 

19,117. If you found more men employed than 
ought to be employed, what did you do?—I have told 
you. I can tell you nothing about it. 

19,118. What did you do? Did you go into a 
strange house where they were employing more mes- 
sengers than they ought to do ?—No. 

19,119. You did not see one ?—No. 

19,120. 'Then so far as the employment of mes- 
sengers is concerned you discovered nothing >—I 
discovered nothing. 

19,121. If you : found them treating, what did you 
do.?-=I never saw anything gomg on. 

19,122. Did they report to you “ We went so and 
“ so and found they were employing a great many 
“ messengers, and we stopped it at once ” >—They did 
nothing of the kind. 

19, 123. (Mr. Howard.) Did the men under you 
bring you information ?—They brought me infor- 
mation as to employing a great many messengers. 
That seemed to be the truth. I know nothing else. 

19,124. They brought no information about 
treating ?—No, 

19,125. So that you found out pore 2 that you 
were sent to find out ?—No. 

19,126. (Mr. MW? Mahon.) How many hours were 
you on your beat >—I should. not like to attempt to 
say. I went to a great many more houses perhaps 
than I can remember. | I went to every possible place 
I could find out anything wrong sea report it. I 
found nothing. 

19,127. You found out nothing wrong ?——No. 

19,128. Then you are one of those people who 
might be called to prove that the Conservatives were 
almost immaculate ;—No, I am not going to raise 
them up so high as that. I have no fault to find with 
the Conservatives. I daresay they did their duty to 
try and win, the same as the Liberals... 

19,129. You were a detective ?—I made, myself one 
on that occasion. I do not wish to be called one as a 
rule. ; 

19,130. But you were a detective ?—Yes. 

19, 131. Did you pretend that you were a Con- 
servative >—That would be very little use my doing 
that in Norwich. That is why I employed men to go 
where I could not go. 

19,132. Tell me why aH obsast I am too well 
known i in the Radical ranks. 
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19,133. We have heard that there are gentlemen 
equal in position to you who changed their politics 
after the Intoxicating Liquors Act of 1872 ?—I could 
not change my politics even to be a spy or anything 
of that kind. Nothing in the world would cause me 
to be a Tory, and that is positive. 

19,134. Do you know a person named Vincent ?— 
Yes. 

19,135. You did not pay Walter Vincent 5s. for his 
vote >—-No; I did not know he had a vote'at the 
time I paid him. 

19,136. Are you quite sure of that ?—I am, and I 
think Vincent will satisfy you himself as to the evi- 
dence given against him and me likewise. 

19,137. Where ?—Lennox’s evidence. 

19,138. (Mr. Howard.) Have you seen Vincent ? 
—Of course ; I see him frequently. 

19,189. Have you seen him {o find out that he will 
satisfy the world ?—He has seen other persons. I 
was told by other persons that he should say that what 
Lennox said in his evidence was untrue. 

19,140. Who is the other person ?— That he told ? 

19,141. Yes ?—I might name a lot. 

19,142. Who was that one ?-—Mr. Bussey at Banks 
the tailor’s is one. 
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19,143. I will tell you what Vincent is supposed to 
say, he says you paid him 5s. for his vote; upon your 
oath is that true or not ?—Certainly not. 

19,144. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you pay these four 
men ?—Yes, 

19,145. Where ?—I_ paid one at his house; the 
other came to my house. I left my Mrs. to pay 
them, my wife I should call her. 

19,146, (Mr. Howard.) Wiat do you mean by 


“you should call her” 2—My wife. ‘It is ‘all’ very’ 


well to have a gentleman before you to baffle you, and 


then say I lose my temper. I come here to speak the’ 


truth ; I do not know a lie. My wife paid the young 
men because I left the money for her. 

19,147. (Mr. Goldney.) Who paid the four ?— 
Myself. 

_ 19,148. (Mr. Howard.) Who paid you back ?—-Mr. 
Stevens. 

19,149, (Mr. Goldney.) When and where ?—On 
the Tuesday when he paid me. He paid me the 
money altogether. 

19,150, Where ?—At his office, 


19,151. (Mr. Howard.) Now we will release you, 
and we are much obliged to you for coming and 
telling us what you know. 


Mr. Joun WILLIAM SPARROW sworn and examined. 


19,152. (Mr. Goldney.) You, I believe, were the 
agent for the Conservative candidates at the general 
election in 1874 ?—-I was one of the agents. 

19,153. You were the principal agent, but not the 
expense agent ?—Yes. 

19,154. I believe you were also agent for Mr. 
Huddleston in the election that took place in the year 
1870 2—No ; Mr. Chittock was his agent in 1870. 

19,155. Did you act at all as an agent in the year 
1870 ?—Not at all. 

19,156. Or 1871 ?—Not at all. I took no part at 
all in the election of 1871. In 1868 and 1870 I 
merely acted as a volunteer. 

19,157. In the year 1874 you acted as Mr. Hud- 
dleston’s chief agent ?—In 1874. 

19,158. You had under you, f[ believe, as your sub- 
agent, Josiah Buttifant ?>—Yes. 

19,159. And Mr. Patteson was the expense agent ? 
—Yes. ' 

19,160. Is that Mr. Patteson the bréwer ?—Yes. 

19,161. I want to take you back as nearly as 
possible to the commencement of the business in 1874. 
Do you remember on what day you were communi- 
cated ‘with on the subject of becoming Mr. 
Huddleston’s agent ?—It was on the evening of the 
Monday, I think it was the 26th January, when 
Mr. Huddleston came down from London, but I was 
not appointed that evening. 

19,162. Have you got it in your mind what the 
polling day was in 1874?—It was, [ think, a 
Wednesday, the 4th February. 

19,168. And then the Monday you spoke of would 
be the Monday week ?—The Monday week previously 
to that day. 

19,164. Do you remember what day Mr. Huddleston 
came down ?—On Monday evening the 26th January. * 

19,165. On that evening you were first communi- 
cated with ?——There was a meeting at Sir Samuel 
Bignold’s, at. which I was present. 

19,166. Were you then asked at the meeting to 
take the chief agency ?—So far as my memory serves 
me I think it was Sir Henry Stracey who first sug- 
gested my name, and Mr, Huddleston thought the 
matter, had better stand over until the following 
morning. It was suggested at that meeting that I 
should be the principal agent, and that Buttifant 
should be appointed to act under me. 

19,167. Then I believe there was some suggestion, 
was there not, that Buttifant should be a chief agent 
or a separate agent ?—That he should act with me or 
under me; but he was appointed by the candidates, not 
by me. : ie 


19,168. It was understood that he was to act under 
you ?—Yes. 

19,169. Was that arrangement entirely settled on 
the Tuesday morning ?—On the Tuesday morning it 
was arranged that he should be so. 

19,170. You at once got to work, and took your 
central room ?—Yes, at once. 

19,171. Sir Henry Stracey, we heard you say, was 
Mr. Huddleston’s colleague ?—Yes. 

19,172. And I suppose they stood on equal terms 
before the constituency ?—So [ understood. 

19,173. There was no understanding, in any event 
or any possible contingency, that one was to give way 
for the other ?—Certainly not. 

19,174. It was to be an equal fight ?—Yes. 

19,175. ‘Then the agents appointed for one candidate 
were actually the agents for the other ?—Yes. 


19,176. I believe at that time the late Sir Samuel 


Bignold was alive >—He was. 

19,177. And took an active interest in the election ? 
— Yes, so far. He did not take any active interest about 
it. He was too far advanced in years. 

19,178. So far as his state of health would allow ? 
—So far as his state of health would allow. 

19,179. His two sons, Mr. Arthur Bignold and 
Mr. John Bignold, were in Norwich at that time ?>— 
They were. 

19,180. And also took an active interest ?—I pre- 
sume so. I saw little of Mr. Arthur Bignold. I saw 
Mr. John Bignold two or three times. 

19,181. When was it arranged that Mr. Patteson 
should be the expense agent ?—I think it was arranged 
on the Monday that I speak of. He was asked to 
undertake the duty. He was a little reluctant to do 
so. 

19,182. Do you know whether he had ever acted in 
that capacity before ?—I believe he had acted in that 
capacity in 1870 ? 

19,188. Simply as expense agent ?—Simply as 
expense agent. 

19,184. What do you understand by expense agent? 
A person through whose hands the money was to 
come to pay the legitimate expenses of the election. 

19,185. He was the person to whom you would “in 
the first instance look for any sums of money you ‘re- 
quire for the conduct of the election ?—Certainly, 


19,186. Do you know how Mr. Patteson was put in 
funds ?—-I think that a sum of money was paid to him ” 


at the commencement of the contest by each of the 

candidates, but I cannot speak particularly as to the 

amounts. . ans 
So 
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19,187. You do not remember for the moment 
exactly what that sam was. He will tell us ?—Yes. 

19,188. (Mr. Howard.) Allow me to make an 
observation at this portion of your evidence. It came 
to the knowledge of the Commissioners some little 
time ago, that Josiah Buttifant, who was then, and is 
now, a criminal person convicted of embezzlement and, 
I suppose, forgery, and undergoing a sentence of penal 
punishment at Holloway Prison, had, or was reported 
to have, made a statement of some kind or other re- 
specting the election of 1874. The Commissioners, of 
course, hearing that, without having at that time any 
direct information of the statement, thought it their 
duty to make proper inquiries into that report, and 
they found that what, purported to be a statement of 
Josiah Buttifant was in existence, and it came into 
their possession. The statement had reference to the 
election of 1874, with respect, particularly, to the 
election of that year on the Conservative side. It 
appeared to the Commissioners that whether the 
statement was true or not was one thing, but that 
being apparently made, if it turned out to have 
been actually made by Mr. Buttifant, although he 
was a convict and undergoing a sentence of penal 
servitude, yet they could scarcely disregard it if 
it was really made by him. They deemed it their 
duty to put themselves in communication, in due 
form of law, with the convict in prison, with a view of 
ascertaining whether or not that statement was his. 
Accordingly, some short time ago, we sent the Secre- 
tary to London for the purpose of an interview with 
Buttifant in Holloway Prison, and, having obtained the 
necessary authority, he had that interview, and Butti- 
fant stated then that this statement which we now 
have was his, but it transpired then for the first time, 
on the information of Mr. Buttifant himself to 
the Secretary, that there was another statement of 
his, having reference to the election of 1874 on the 
Conservative side, also in existence. He gave certain 
information where that might be found, and ultimately 
it was obtained, and that statement, also, is in the 
possession of the Commissioners. Now those two 
statements are not in all respects alike. ‘They re- 
semble each other a good deal, but still they differ. 
Those two statements are with us, and although of course 
there isa great deal to be said with reference to the time 
when they were made, the circumstances under which 
they were made, and the fact that this man was a 
person convicted of a very serious offence and under- 
going penal servitude, the Commissioners were of 
opinion, and still are, that they could not so disregard 
them as not to put questions to witnesses to whom they 
refer, I find in those statements there is a reference 
made to you, as well as to Mr. Baron Huddleston and 
other persons, and JI think, and the other Commis- 
sioners concur with me, that probably at this juncture 
in your evidence it is desirable I should say as much 
as that, in order that you may, while you are in the 
box, have the opportunity of answering any questions 
that may be put to you with reference to those state- 
ments. The part which has reference to you will be 
read by Mr. Commissioner Goldney, and the same course 
will be followed with all the witnesses to whom those 
statements have reference, when they come into the box. 

19,189. (Mr. Goldney.) To follow on the original 
tenor of the story. On the Tuesday you fixed your 
central committee rooms. Where ?—At No. 5, Ram- 
pant Horse Street. 

19,190. Is that an hotel or inn 2_No; 
private house next door to my own office. 

19,191. You also, I believe, fixed upon gentlemen 
to act as divisional managers ?>—Yes. 

19,192. And gave them committee rooms? or did 
they appoint their own committee rooms ?—They 
selected their own committee rooms. 

19,193. What sort of authority did you bestow upon 
these divisional managers ?—They were to undertake 
the work of sending out circulars, and the ordinary 
work which they had been accustomed to do. I 
believe they were nearly all persons who had acted 
in the capacity before, 
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19,194. Was the engagement of the committee 
rooms and sub-committee rooms left to them 2—Yes. 

19,195. ‘The employment of their own are The 
employment of their own staff. 

19,196. In each ease ?>—Yes. 

19,197. You simply employing the central staff ?— 
The persons under me employed the staff. 

19,198-9. I will just read these names. I think 
they are a list of the divisional agents; if they are 
not, you may correct me: No. 1 Division, Joseph 
Stanley, Solicitor ; No. 2, Lennox, Richard, Insurance 
Agent; No. 8, Atkinson, John Goldsmith, Solicitor ; 
No. 4, John Miller, Attorney’s Clerk ; No. 5, .Cross, 
John; No. 6, S. W. Corsbie; No. 7, Thirkettle, 
George, Confectioner ; Nos. 8 and 9, Stockings, 
Alfred, Chemist ; No. 10, Amies, G. A., Carpenter 
and Builder ; ; No. 11, Kett, W. W., Linendraper ; 
No. 12, Holmes, G. R., Insurance Clerk; No. 13, 
Culley, Robert Thomas, Solicitor ; No. 14, Warner 
Wright, Solicitor ; No. 15, Gilbert, John, Wilson, 
Solicitor : ; is that. the gentleman eho was agent ?— 
He acted as agent in 1875. 

19,200. No. 16, Skipper, James Starke, Solicitor ; 
No.i7, Jarvis, Henry ; No. 18, Buttifant, Richard 
George, Timber Merchant ?—Yes, those are quite 
correct. i 

19,201. Do you remember, as a fact, how many 
public-houses were engaged altogether as committee 
rooms ?—No, I do not. 
to some papers, but I cannot remember at the moment. 

19,202. Perhaps we will ask you for that by-and-bye. 
T suppose the real work of the election began on the 
Wednesday. You got your street lists and voting 
cards >—That was done by the managers of the 
different wards. 

19,208. You sent the voting cards to them ?—Yes ; 
we sent voting cards to them, ‘civeulars, and everything 
they required “for the purpose of performing that duty. 

19,204. And the candidates, I suppose, began on 
the Tuesday to drive about and show themselves in 
the place, and call on the principal supporters ?—That 
I cannot quite remember. [do not think they did so 
soon as that. I am not quite certain. 

19,205. When was the first day that you made any 
show in the streets—began to stir up the enthusiasm 
of the party ?—I think it would probably be at a 
meeting on the Tuesday evening at the Norfolk Hotel; 
that was the first publie meeting they held. 

19,206. On which evening ?—On the Tuesday 
evening, 

19,207. A. large public meeting >—Yes. 

19,208. On the Wednesday did anything particular 
take place ?-—I was engaged all the day in the central 
committee room. If think it is very likely they went 
about different parts of the city, but 1 cannot positively 
say they did. 

19,209. 'They had two meetings that evening >—On 
the Wednesday evening ? 

19,210. On the Wednesday evening, and meetings 
every evening ?>—Yes, every evening. On the Wed- 
nesday evening they had a meeting at the ‘“ Grapes ” 
Hotel, in the third ward, and a meeting at the public 
library, in the second ward, but what they were 
actually doing throughout the day 1 am unable to 
say. 

19,211. You were engaged in-doors ?—I was en- 

gaged at the central rooms. I may have seen them 
once or twice, but I should think I did not see them 
until the evening when al went to this meeting with 
them. 
19,212. Who was your right hand man ?—Samuel 
Dawson. , 

19,218. Who was called as a witness the other 
day ?>—Yes. 

19,214. Where was Buttifant engaged ?-—Sometimes 
at the central rooms and sometimes at different parts 
of the city, looking after the ward managers; he was 
not much at the central rooms., 

19,215. He was what we will call an out-door 
agent about the place ?—Yes, he was about the place, 
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19,216. We have heard a good deal of these pro- 
cessions in 1874. Who was the person who managed 
those ?—That I cannot tell you; I know nothing at 
all about that; I gave no employment whatever in 
that direction and really do not know who did. 

19,217. At all events it did not come within your 
province ?—No ; it seemed to spring up all at once 
and. there it was. 

19,218. I need scarcely ask you, did you attend any 
of these processions >—I was with the candidates the 
night of the large meeting in the St. Andrew’s Hall 
when there was a very long procession. 

19,219. In the carriage with them ?—I was sitting 
by the side of the drivers in that procession. 

19,220. Was that the great procession of the elec- 
tion ?—The great procession of the election. 

19,221. That was the only procession you knew 
anything about?—That was the only procession I 
was in. Whenever the candidates moved out to 
attend a meeting there were always a number of 
persons about. I might say it was a procession, but 
I suppose they were attracted by the four horses and 
the postilions and the colours. 

19,222. That seems to have been the case on both 
sides ?—-That was the case on both sides. I may say 
at this moment that I believe so far as the election 
was concerned it was conducted on both sides with 
exceeding good humour. 


19,223. There was a collision between the pro- 
cessions, and they got off without fighting ?—There 
was not a collision ; there might have been, but it 
was avoided by a very judicious exercise of common 
sense, 

19,224, The brakes were applied on both sides ?— 
Yes. 

19,225, Without taking you through day by day, 
I suppose matters went on in the usual sort of way 
up to the day of polling ?—Yes. 

19,226-7. We have heard in the course of this 
inquiry a very large number of messengers were 
employed. Who was the first that employed them ? 
J wrote a letter of which I believe you have a copy— 
I handed a copy to your secretary—to the different 
ward managers. This is the draft ofthe letter as it came 
off the file. “ Norwich election, 1874. Dear Sir, I 
“ authorise you to employ such persons as you may 
“ yequire for messengers, you of course exercising 
‘* a reasonable discretion. Yours truly, J. W. Spar- 
“ row. That I believe was written on the 29th 
which was a Thursday ; that was the only authority 
I ever gave for the employment of messengers. 

19,228. What led to this letter >—Several people 
had been to my rooms informing me that the other 
side were very active indeed, and that our people had 
not got suflicient to do the work they required. I should 
tell you that I was not at that time familiar with what 
is now called the messenger trick. JI am not a native 
of Norwich; I have only resided in Norwich since 
May 1868.. Iwas simple in 1868, then here six months. 
I took an active interest in Sir Henry Stracey’s success, 
and went about with him a good deal, attended meet- 
ings, and so on, but had nothing whatever to do with 
the management or machinery of the election, and in 
the 1870 election I was precisely in the same position, 
I had never been behind the scenes ; in 1871, as I told 
you before, 1 took no part in the election whatever 
beyond going to the poll and voting for the Con- 
servative candidate. I never attended a meeting at 
all in 1871; but in 1874 I was not familiar with what 
is called the messenger trick, and when persons came 
to my room and represented that they were short- 
handed in all the different. stations, I wrote that 
letter, and I may tell you I wrote that letter avithout 
in any way consulting Buttifant. Buttifant was not 
in the rooms at the time, and I wrote on ty authority, 
and if that is the cause of the floodgates of corruption 
being opened I am responsible for that, but beyond 
that I never gave a single instruction either by word 
of mouth or in writing to any living person upon the 
subject of messengers, 
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19,229. You say you only came to Norwich in 
1868. Had you ever taken any active part in an 
élection anywhere ?—Certainly not. I never took 
an active part in politics until [ came to Norwich, and 
never had anything to do with the management of an 
election. 

19,230. Have you, since you came to Norwich, taken 
a part in the municipal elections P—Never, beyond 
attending meetings or addressing the constituency. 

19,231. Not with the management of them ?—Not 
with the management of them. 

19,232. So that in 1874 you were an inexperienced 
hand in election matters ?—To that extent. 

19,233. Was that the reason that there seems to 
have been a necessity to associate Josiah Buttifant 
with you ?—Possibly it may, but that I cannot say. 

19,234. Did you hear, in the week after this letter, 
that large numbers of messengers were put on by 
your agents ?—I was not aware until the election was 
over of the enormous number of messengers that had 
been put on. I went very little about the city; I was 
generally in the central committee room nearly always, 
and when I did go I saw no more persons hanging 
about than when I acted as volunteer I had been 
accustomed to. 

19,235. Did you notice any large employment of 
messengers on the part of your opponents ?—No, I 
did not. 

19,236. Did+you know of any large employment 
of messengers on their part ?—No, I did not. 

19,237. Not until after the election ?—-Not until 
after the election, and then I may say I was immensely 
astonished at what I sav. 

19,238. Is there anything with reference to the 
polling day that you wish to make any statement 
about, now ?—With reference to the polling day, I 
conceived it to be my duty to remain at the central 
room in order that I might be available at once if my 
advice was required on any subject, and I only went 
out of the central committee rooms on three occasions 
during the polling day; one was that there was seme 
ditficulty about a vote being taken ata polling station 
in St. Stephen’s Street and I went round there to 
inquire about it, and another similar occasion up at 
the Dereham Road schoolrooms, and one occasion 
in the afternoon at the, polling station in St. Stephen’s 
street. ‘Those are the only three occasions on which 
I left the central rooms. 

19,239. We will pass that now, for the present 
at all events; but what took place after the election. 
The polling day was the Wednesday ?—The polling 
day was the Wednesday. The counting of the votes 
oceupied nearly all the Thursday until about five 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

19,240. The Friday was the first day on which 
you began to get your accounts in ?—I did not attend 
to that at all. Buttifant did that. 

19,241. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What day of the month 
was. the Wednesday ?—Wednesday was the 4th of 
February. 

19,242. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take any part in 
the 1870 election ?-No, except as a volunteer. [ 
had nothing whatever to do with the management 
of the election in any shape or form; Mr. Chittock 
was the agent. I occasionally attended with the 
candidate and went to public meetings and so forth. 
That is all I did. 

19,243. (Mr. Goldney.) No committee room work ? 
—No, none at all. 

19,244. (Mr. Howard.) So far as you observed the 
1870 election as between Mr. Tillett and Mr. Huddle- 
ston, was it a properly conducted election, in your 
judgment, or not?—I should say it was, from what 
I could see. 

9,245. On both sides >——Yes. 

19,246. (Mr. Goldney.) I will ask you, following 
that question up, did you start in the 1874 election 
with any feeling of apprehension as to the course the 
election might take >—No, not at all. 


19,247. (Mr. Howard.) Did you suspect the 
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messenger trick in 1870?-—Certainly not; f knew 
nothing about it. : 

~19,248. So that when 1874 came, you approached 
that without any suspicion ?-—Entirely. 

19,249. (Mr. Goldney.) You say Josiah Buittifant 
got the accounts together ?—Yes. 

19,250. You did not see any of the divisional agents 
on the subject of their accounts ?>—No ; once or twice 
when I was up at his office a divisional agent would 
come in. ; 

19,251. Josiah Buttifant at all events took that 
part of the business p—Yes. 

19,252. After he had to a certain extent got them 
in, I suppose he put some sort of a statement of 
accounts before you?—Yes; a draft statement was 
made out the principal part of which was in his hand- 
writing ; some part of it is in my handwriting ; what 
I wrote was written down at his dictation. 

19,253. Have you got that statement >—Yes, 

19,254. Is this the statement that we have a copy 
of >It is. 

19,255. That, as I understand, is the first view of 
the accounts that you had ?—Yes. 

19,256. Do you know if any of the divisional agents 
had had cheques on account while the election was 
going on >—That I am unable to say. 

19,257. That. Mr. Patteson can tell us ?—-Not 
while the election was going on; my impression is 
that there was not a cheque drawn at all by Mr, Patte- 
son during the election, except for payment of the 
account of the under-sheriff. ‘That is my impression. 

19,258. However, he will tell us that. You have 
heard what the Chief Commissioner has said about 
these statements of Buttifant. J will just call your 
attention to that; perhaps it will be most convenient 
as we goon. With regard to the messengers, in one 
of his statements Buttifant says this: ‘* During the 
“ election Mr. John H. Bignold, without any autho- 
“rity from the agents, gave each of the district 
‘‘ managers secret instructions to employ a certain 
“* number of voters, which was done to a large extent 
“ in all the districts except the numbers” which he 
mentions, That is one statement. In another state- 
ment he says, “.During the election Mr. J. H. Big- 
“ nold, without the knowledge and authority of the 
“ agents, instructed each of the divisional managers 
“ to employ a cerfain number of voters, colourably 
“ as messengers and watchers, for the purpose of 
“ securing their votes, and this was done.” 

19,259. You see Mr. Buttifant says that Mr. 
J. 1. Bignold afterwards applied to you, after he had 
given secret instructions himself, to send similar 
instructions to each manager, and that you declined 
to do ?—The only time | remember Mr. John Henry 
Bignold saying anything to me on the subject of 
messengers was the very day on which I wrote that 
letter, he being one of the persons whom I referred to 
as having come to my rooms and said something about 
messengers, but he certainly did not ask me to autho- 
rise the putting on of an unlimited number of 
messengers. That I deny the truth of altogether. 

19,260. Is this true that “during the election 
“ Mr. J. H. Bignold, without the knowledge and 
“ authority of the agent, instructed each of the divi- 
“ sional managers to employ a number of voters 
“ colourably ” ?—That I am unable utterly to say ; 
I can only say that no ward manager made such a 

‘communication to me that he ever had been so. com- 
municated with. 

19,261. It is only fair to call your attention to the 
full account of this statement. You have heard what 
the Chief Commissioner has said on the subject. 
“ Mr. J. H. Bignold afterwards applied to Mr. Spar- 
* row to send similar instructions” ?—Certainly not, 

19,262. That implies that you already knew the 
instructions ?—Quite so. 

19,263. That he had given without your know- 
ledge ?—That is utterly untrue. Hy 

19,264. Then he gives the sums of money. Then 
he says this, “ At the close of the election each party 
* brought me,” that is, Buttifant “a list.of the number 
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“« of voters they employed, with their names, and the 
“ amount each was to receive ; they were paid 3s. to 5s. 
“ a day, according to agreement made at the time their 
‘ names were entered; and the following were the 
“* sums paid to each manager : Division No. 1, 78/. 9s.; 
“No. 2,! 700098. ¢0.N0. 118; | SBlan Osan Ga. 5.5 Moy. 4, 
“151. 28. 6d.; No.5, 162. 14s,; No. 6, 11211835 
“No. 7, 441. 161. 6d.; No. 8, 14G083s s2INo.Di9) 
“ 247. 128.3; No. 10, 470.148, 6d.; No. 11, 47. 18s. ; 
“ No. 12, 632. 16s. 6d.; No. 18, 782. 5s. 6d. ; No 14; 
“ 811. 10s. 6d. ; No. 15, 952. 4s.; No. 16, 851: 16s. 6d.; 
“ No. 17, 990. ‘Tasso. 918) 128% 8s2=1,0097. 0478 
“ In the above is included the ‘sams required’ for 
“ paying the messengers actually’ employed, and 
“* necessary for the legitimate purposes of the election, 
*‘ and which did not exceed 200/. On the Monday 
previous to the polling day I received a message 
from Surrey Street that my presence was required 
“* there immediately ; on my arrival I found Mr, Hud- 
“ dleston, Mr. Patteson, Mr. J. H. Bignold, and 
“* Mr. A. Bignold, when I was informed that the third 
‘¢ ward was losing the election, and Mr. H. and Mr. P. 
urged me to leave the central room as soon as 
“ possible and take charge of that ward; these two 
* gentlemen then left me with the two Mr. Bignolds, 
“‘ who informed me that the managers of the third 
ward (divisions 4, 5, and 6), refused to employ 
voters, and that I should at once take charge of 
“ that ward and remedy the defect, if possible, and 
“ that they would send Mr. Samuel N. Berry from 
“ Mr. S. B. Cook’s office to assist me. I then 
“ remarked that I did not think it was fair to the 
“candidates or myself that I should be requested to 
“ run so great a risk as one of the agents, but ulti- 
“‘ mately I agreed to comply with their wishes as 
soon as I had prepared the instructions necessary 
“ for the day of election, which I was then doing. On 
‘“« the following day I opened private committee rooms 
“ at the “Grapes” Hotel, in conjunction with’ 
“ Mr. Berry. Our first step was to send for Mr. Cun- 
“ nington (a scheduled man), who, the Mr. Bignolds 
‘“‘ informed me, they had already engaged to employ 
“* voters in the third ward. ‘This was necessary to 
*¢ prevent the voters getting their names on more than 
“ one list. He brought us a list of those already 
“ employed, and we then divided the ward into several 
“ districts, and sent for parties to assist us. Division’ 
“« No. 4 was undertaken by the following parties, viz., 
“ Mr. H. S. Buttifant, Dereham Road; Mr. Skinner, 
“ Dereham Road; Riches, Barn Road 3 Stebbings, 
“« Benedict Street. Division No. 5 was undertaken by 
‘¢ Mr, Charles Cunnington, Orchard Gardens. Divi- 
** sion No. 6, was undertaken by Mr. Henry Reeves 
“ Somerleyton Scott, Suffolk Street; George 
“ I, Browne, Essex Street ; Edward Seates, Bedford 
“« Street ; George Chaster, Upper St. Giles’ Street. 
“ At the close of the election each party brought 
“‘ me a list of the voters entered for employment, with 
“‘ the amount each was to receive. ‘They were paid 
“ from 8s. to 10s. each, according to agreement at the 
‘“ time their names were entered, and I afterwards 
““ paid to each agent the amount required to discharge 
“ his list, amounting altogether to 122d. 16s 6d.” 
Then there is a note “ Mr. Cunnington® only received 
“ an amount on account. Had not the employment 
“ of voters been resorted to the payments in the 
‘“ sheriff’s published account under the head of ‘* Mes- 
“ sengers,” 8401..10s. 5d. : Do. Special, 120/. 12s. ; 
“ Day and night watchers, 210/. 3s. 6d. ; Doorkeepers, 
“ 1381. 7s. ; Bill-posting, 8217. 11s. 6d., amounting to 
“ the sum of 1,1012. 3s. 11d.; would not have ex- 
* ceeded ” in rouhd numbers 3002. ?-—-Yes. — 

19,265. “ Therefore the amount expended upon 
“ colourable employment of voters would be about 
“ 8011.” That is his statement with regard to those 
items ?-—Yes, J have not made any calculation. 

19,266. Did he present any estimate of that”sum to 
you ?>—He told me what the figures were at the time 
the account was made out. ‘ 

19,267. | have a copy of this account. Did you 
have any analysis? Was it presented to you at all in — 
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that way ? thatjthis sum instead of being 1,101. ought 
‘properly to be only 300/. ?—Certainly not. 

19,268. (Mr. Howard.) Nor anything said >—Nor 
anything said. 

19,269. (Mr. Goldney.) Nor your attention called 
to it?—Nor my attention in any way called to it.. 

_ 19,270. Did you make that analysis yourself ?— 
No. . 

19,271. You understood, I think you told us, that 
Mr. Patteson was put in funds by the two candidates ? 
—Yes. 

19,272. I daresay you have since learnt in what 
proportion that was ?—Yes, I think I remember. 
19,273-4. He goes on to say, “ Finding that the 
sums deposited by the candidates with Mr. Patte- 
son, viz., 5002, by Sir Henry Stracey and 1,000/. by 
Mr. Huddleston, and three sums of 2002,, 300/., and 
* 100/. advaneed by Sir Samuel Bignold, were nearly 
‘« expended, Sir Henry was applied to by Sir Samuel 
for a further sum of 5002, soas to make the 
“ amount paid by him equal to the 1,000/. deposited 
* by Mr. Huddleston, but this Sir Henry refused to 
do until he had the whole of the claims before him. 
« A statement was therefore prepared and forwarded 
“to Sir Henry, the total therefore amounting to 
“ 3,627. 10s..1d.. Mr. Patteson' and Mr. Sparrow 
‘afterwards had an interview with Sir Henry, at 
“ Rackheath, when he expressed his great astonish- 
“ ment at the amount, and that he should refer the 
account to a.taxing-master or other arbitrator, but 
that he would let them know. his determination, and 
he then gave Mr. Patteson a further cheque for 
« 500/.” ?—I believe that is substantially correct. It 
does not. occur to me to make any remark on that. 

19,275. (Mr. Howard.) You gather from what I 
say that there were two statements ?—I do. 

19,276. One obtained when the secretary saw this 
man in prison; the other, which was already in the 
hands of.the Commissioners, and which they desired 
to verify. This is the one which was already in the 
hands of the Commissioners. In that he says, follow- 
ing the paragraph just read by Mr. Commissioner 
Goldney, “A large amount of the disallowed and 
illegal items having been paid out of the funds in 
“ the hands of Mr. Patteson (of which he and Mr. 
“ Sparrow were aware) it became necessary to obtain 
“ further sums before the allowed sums could be paid, 
« Mr. Huddleston was applied to by Mr. Sparrow, 
“ who referred him to Mr. Arthur Bignold, and that 
“ centleman from time to time sent cheques to me (on 
“ Lacons & Co.) to enable me to pay the most pressing 
“ accounts, Many of them Mr.. Arthur Bignold 
“ settled himself.” There it was stated that Mr. 
Patteson and you were aware thata large amount of the 
disallowed and illegal items were paid out of the funds 
in the hands of Mr. Patteson, and so it became neces- 
sary to obtain further funds before the allowed items 
were paid ?—I believe that Buttifant had paid a great 
many of these sums, which undoubtedly were illegal, 
out of the funds which he had been placed in 
possession of through Mr. Patteson, but whether 
Mr. Patteson was aware of that [am unable to say. 

19,277. Were you aware '—I was aware that he 
was paying those accounts certainly. 

19,278. Out of the funds in his hands?—Out of the 
funds in his hands. 

_.19,279. Did you know what the accounts were in 
detail ?—I did not know. 

_ 19,280. (Mr. Goldney,) Then. it follows en here 
“ On the day previous to the meeting of the new 
“ Parliament in 1874, Mr. Patteson, Mr. Sparrow, 
“ and myself” that is, Buttefant, “went to London, 
“ and had an interview with: Mr. Huddleston, when 
‘“ he was handed a copy of the statement furnished to 
“ Sir Henry, and it was urged upon him the necessity 
“of an early arrangement with Sir Henry, as the 
“ claimants were becoming very clamorous. After 
“ perusing the statement, he expressed his willingness 
‘to pay balf the expenses whatever they were,’ and. 
“ agreed to communicate to Sir Henry and Sir 
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* same day Mr. Sparrow and myself had another 
“ interview. with Mr. Huddleston, at which Mr. 
** Arthur Bignold was present, and after again dis- 
“ cussing the matter Mr. H. said that he and Mr. A. 
* Bignold would consult as to the best course to be 
** adopted, and let us know the result” ?—There was 
some conversation of that kind ; 1 cannot vouch for 
every word of that. 

19,281. There were two meetings called >—There 
were two meetings. 

19,282. On the same day ?—On the same day. 

19,283. When the question of these accounts was a 
matter of discussion ?—A matter of discussion. I do 
not think Mr. Huddleston looked: through the accounts 
at all, 2) 

19,284. You think he did not ?—My impression is 
he did not. 

19,285. They were the subject of discussion ?— 
They were the subject of discussion. The difficulty 
was this, that Sir Henry Stracey had refused to ad- 
vance any more money. 

19,286, Were any documents or accounts produced 
at the time ?—I fancy a copy of that document that 
you have there was in the room, either in the pos- 
session of myself or Buttifant, 1 do not know which. 

19,287. (Mr. Howard.) Who was present ?—Mr, 
Huddleston, myself, Buttifant, and Lthink Mr. Patteson 
in the morning. 

19,288. And Mr. Arthur Bignold in the afternoon? 
—Yes, I thought I saw him there in the afternoon, 

19,289. You think there was no, examination in 
detail ?—Certainly not. It was at Westminster Hall. 

19,290. (Mr. Goldney.) Buttifant says “ after again 
* discussing the matter, Mr. Huddleston said that he 
* and Mr. Bignold would consult as to the best course 
“ to be adopted, and let us know the result” ?—I 
think there was something of that sort; I cannot 
pledge myself words. 

19,291. (Mr. Howard.) At that time, as I under- 


stand, Sir Henry Stracey (we will not discuss the’ 


why and the wherefore) had declined to pay further ? 
—Yes. 

19,292. Was that the crux, at that moment ?—Yes. 

19,293. You think that was.a matter in respect of 
which they would take time to consider and let you 
knew further?—Yes. 1 faney Sir Henry Stracey, 
upon receiving the detailed statement, wrote me a note, 
but [ cannot find it, to the effect that he had or should 
place the accounts in the hands of his private solicitor. 

19,294. That was the matter to be considered ?— 
Yes, 

19,295. (Mr. Goldney.) ‘The statement goes on: 
“ A letter having been received from Sir Hy. stating 
“* that he had referred the matter to his solicitor, Mr. 
“ Isaac Bugg Coaks, Mr. A. Bignold and Mr. 
“« Sparrow called upon me and suggested that a sup- 
“ plemental account should be sent to Sir. Hy. com- 
prising certain items omitted from the first account, 
“. (these I had purposely omitted,” that is Buttifant, 
“ considering them illegal and incurred without the 
* authority of the agents), Mr. Bignold remarking 
“ that Sir Hy. might as well pay half the whole ex- 
“ penditure as to call upon Mr. Huddleston to pay 
more than his share, A supplementary account was 
“ accordingly prepared and forwarded to Sir Henry, 
“ amounting to 461/, 16s. 3d., which, with the former 
“ account of 38,6271... 10s. 1d. made a total of 
“ 4,089/. 16s. 4d.” ?—According to my recollection it 
was Buttifant himself who suggested that supplemental 
account. 

19,296. It says here: * Arthur Bignold and Mr. 
“ Sparrow called upon me and suggested ” ?——Yes; [ 
should rather think it was the other way, but I would 
not undertake to swear that. 

19,297. Do you know whether a’ supplemental ac- 
count was sent ?+—Yes, certainly. | That. supplemental 
account was sent to Sir Henry Stracey undoubtedly. 

19,298. What was the difference in character, not in 
fiugres, between the) supplemental ‘account and the 
original account ‘You have a copy ‘of the supple-: 
mental account I furnished to the secretary with it. 
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19,299. This is a supplemental claim prior to the 
4th March 1874?—Yes. Sir Henry Stracey had re- 
quired to have before him an account of every possible 
claim that could be brought against him. 

19,300. Yes; I see that in this supplemental account 
there are very large sums disallowed ?-—Yes. 


19,301. Do I understand this supplemental account 


with the large sums disallowed was sent in that shape 
to Sir Henry Stracey ?—They were disallowed, as I 
understand it, by Mr. Coaks when he went through 
the accounts. 

19,302. (Mr. Howard.) You mean on behalf of Sir 
Henry Stracey ?—I mean on behalf of Sir Henry 
Stracey ; that is how I understand it. 

19,303. (Mr. Goldney.) It was Mr.. Coaks that 
disallowed them, you think ?—Yes; but Mr. Arthur 
Bignold can give you every particular about that 
much better than I can. 

19,304. You know there were sums disallowed ?— 
Certainly. : 

19,805. You are not aware whether it was by 
Mr. Coaks or anybody else >—That is my impression. 

19,306. It was not you ?—No, I had nothing to do 
with that. 

19,307. He does not mention Mr. Patteson’s name. 
I do not know whether Mr. Patteson was consulted on 
the subject at all?—I am really unable to say. 

19,308. (Mr. Howard.) Did you yourself, ever have 
any consultation with Buttifant as to the construction 
of the supplemental account ?—No, I had no consul- 
tation with him. The draft supplemental claim is in 


my handwriting, and taken down from the figures and » 


information that he gave me. 

19,309. He gave you?—Yes. 

19,310. And as to which you had no particular 
personal knowledge, I suppose p—No. 

19,311. (Mr. Goldney.) One of these totals comes 
to 8,548/. — “38,5481. 16s. 4d. being insufficient to 
“ meet the whole of the expenses agreed upon in 
“ consequence of several outside and illegal items 
“ having been paid out of those funds, of which 
“ Mr. Sparrow and Mr, Patteson were aware ” ?—As 
I said before, 1 am unable to say whether Mr. Patteson 
was aware of it. I certainly was aware that Mr. 
Buttifant had paid some of these expenses for the 
employment of messengers and so on out of moneys 
with which he had been furnished. 

19,312. That is practically what he says here >—Yes. 

19,318. Then he says “Mr. Sparrow applied to 
“ Mr. Huddleston on the subject ; he referred him to 
«Mr. Arthur Bignold, and that gentleman gave or 
“ sent Buttifant cheques from time to time on Lacon 
“and Company to enable him to pay the most 
‘* pressing claims.” 

19,314. (Mr. Howard.) Did you apply to Mr. Hud- 
dleston, and did he refer you to Mr. Arthur Bignold 
on the subject ?—The only application I made to 
Mr. Huddleston was the time when I saw him in 
London; Iam not aware that I applied to him in 
any other way than that. 

19,815. (Mr. Goldney.) I will read you another 
statement he makes under a fresh head altogether : 
“ On preparing the accounts and vouchers for the 
“ sheriff it became necessary to make considerable 
“ alterations, as the sum expended was much larger 
“ than that agreed upon by the candidates, and in 
“ order to make them tally the sums paid. for 
“ messengers, &¢c., were reduced and subdivided 
“ under different heads (as published) in order 
“that it might not appear how much was ex- 
“ pended in each division, and I made out and 
“ sioned fresh vouchers to verify the same (as the 
‘‘ vouchers I held were in divisions and signed by 
‘«‘ the managers). This was done at the suggestion 
“© of Mr. Arthur Bignold, and with the knowledge of 
“ Mr. Patteson and Mr. Sparrow.”—Certainly not 
with my knowledge; unquestionably not. 

19,316. “Therefore the account published by the 
“ sheriff on the 16th April 1874 (and which appeared 
«‘ in the Norfolk Chronicle of the 18th of the same 
‘month) and signed ‘Hy. S. Patteson, agent for 
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“ “election expenses’ was not a true and correct 
“* statement, of which Mr. Patteson was fully aware.” 
That is the statement ?—I say decidedly that it was 
not done with my knowledge. 

19,317. Nor did you become acquainted with the 
fact ?—Nor did I become acquainted with the fact. 

19,318. I think that is everything that in any way 
refers to you upon the accounts. Who prepared the 
actual return to the sheriff?—It was prepared by 
Buttifant. 

19,319. Then where was it fair copied; where was 
it put into shape ?>—At Buttifant’s office. This appears 
to be the actual return. ; 

19,820. The original as sent to the sheriff? — The 
original as sent to the sheriff, I presume. 

19,321. It is signed by Mr. Patteson, the expense 
agent r—Yes. 

19,322. Buttifant himself says he took it to the 
under-sheriff’s, in the Chantry ?>—Yes; Mr. Frederick 
Keith was the under sheriff, and his office was in the 
Chantry. 

19,323. It was lodged a day late ?—It was lodged 
with him, but what day he took it I am unable to 
say.’ 

19,324. When was the last time you had the 
accounts in your hands?—That I can hardly say ; I 
was backwards and forwards at his office, where he 
had all the papers, several times, but what was the 
last occasion I am quite unable to say. 

19,325. Close to the time when they were sent for 

the sheriff >—Yes, I was there several times ; I should 
say within a few days of that time probably. 
- 19,826. Here I see the divisional managers names 
are put out at length in their divisions, and different 
sums put against them. I suppose that is for the 
agency, 21/., 20 guineas, and so on P—I presume that 
is $0. 

19,327. A separate item for messengers, 340/., 1202., 
2102., 1387., and 321. ; that amounts to 1,1381/. Can 
you tell us how the difference arises between the 
1,109/.—if you remember in this statement of yours— 
and the 1,131¢. which was sent in before the sheriff ? 
—No, Ido not know; I cannot tell you at all how 
that is. 

19,328. There is a difference of 202. Did you 
know anything about the items in detail ?—I did not. 

19,329. Or how the amounts were arrived at ?—Or 
how the amounts were arrived at. I knew nothing of 
them. 

19,380. (Mr. Howard.) You had to rely upon 
Buttifant >—I had the greatest possible reliance in 
him. You must bear in mind that at that time Butti- 
fant had the reliance of everybody. 

19,331. ( Mr. Goldney.) I see messengers, 
840/. 10s. 5d. ;” do you know, yourself, how that was 
arrived at ?—No; I did not go’into that. That was 
the part of the business he had to attend to. 

19,332. And Mr. Patteson, the expense’ agent, was 
to pay it >—Yes. 

19,333. Iam to understand you did not consider 
it part of your duty as general agent to make yourself 
responsible for the account ?—I thought it was his 
duty ; it was a duty he was accustomed to. He knew 
all about it; he had managed several elections, and 
he was better able to do that part of the work than I 
was. 

19,334. Do you know whether there was any reason 
why there should be a separate expense agent, namely 
Mr. Patteson, being a different person from the 
general agent ?—I know of no reason except that. 
Mr. Patteson had acted in that capacity for Mr. Hud- 
dleston when he was down here in 1870. 

19,335. Did you consider that that absolved you 
from a very close personal inspection of the accounts 
and the way the items were made up ?—I cannot say 
whether I considered that question at all. I do not 
know that it did. 

19,336. As a matter of fact you mean us to under- 
stand that you did no more than look at these accounts 
after they were prepared by Mr. Patteson >—Prepared 
by Mr. Patteson ; I left that to him. 
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19,337. You did not check them in any way ?>—No. 

19,338. Or vouch them ?—I did not go through 
the accounts in detail at all. 

19,339. You only dealt with the gross figures ?— 
The gross figures that he gave me. 

» 19,840. And were aware that there were certain pay- 
ments that ought not to be sent before the sheriff ?— 
I was aware directly after the election, and for the 
first time, that there had been a most unnecessary and 
illegal employment of voters, but I did not arrive at 
that knowledge until some two or three days after the 
election. 

19,341. (Mr, Howard.) When the accounts were 
presented to you by Mr. Patteson in this form, you 
did not suspect that ?—I suspected it two or three 
days after the election that there had been——- 

19,342. You mean afterwards ?—It seemed to me 
that the ‘thing was done, and it must be got rid of 
as soon as possible. I left it to him; I would not 
worry about it. 

19,343. (Mr. Goldney.) At the time when you 
first saw the accounts in this shape you were aware 
that there has been illegal payments ?—It seemed to 
me, when he gaye me the figures of payments made 
for messengers and so on, directly that that must 
involve an improper expenditure. I could not dis- 
guise that fact from myself for a moment. 

19,344. (Mr. Howard.) 1 had, during this in- 
quiry, to call the attention of Mr. Tillett, Mr. 
Tillett’s son, and Col. Wilkinson’s agent, to what 
1 thought was a slip-shod practice of the agents 
who represented the candidates, allowing the accounts 
to be paid without a very careful investigation. 
But it seems to be the practice, on each side here, 
at elections. I believe there was not this inves- 
tigation by Mr. Tillett, and it turned out after- 
wards there was an omission of a large sum of 
money. On the part of Col. Wilkinson there was an 
omission of a sum of money. It does not appear 
that you, as the chief agent of Sir Hy. Stracey and 
Mr. Huddleston, investigated the -account ?—Il con- 
sidered Buttifant was the agent as well as myself, and 
he was better able to investigate that part of the 
business. 

19,345. And Mr. Tillett thought that his son and 
Mr. Stevens would be better able to do it. JI mean, 
all parties seem to have done the same thing, so far P— 
Yes. : 

19,3846. I say again, it is a slip-shod practice. I 
said it before, and I say it again. However, it seems 
to have been done universally here, at that election. 

19,347. (Mr..Goldney.) You saw some of these 
processions, and so on, in the course of 1874 ?—The 
only procession that I really can fix my mind upon 
was what we have already called the great procession 
the night of the meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall. 

19,348. (Mr. Howard.) Were you in the pro- 
cession ?-—I was in it. 

19,349. You were not in the “circle of glory ” >— 
There was a circle of glory all around and about. 

19,350. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you form any opinion 
at the time, as to the object of those processions, what 
they were got up for ?—It did not occur to me at all 
that those processions were got up with a corrupt object. 

19,351. You thought they were only got up to show 
what fine people your candidates were, and how 
beautiful they went about ?—I may say at once that I 
disapprove altogether of processions of that kind at an 
election. 

19,352. Do you think at all that the object of the 
procession was this,—it gave the opportunity, by 
getting up a procession, to give a lot of men a shilling 
apiece >—I k¥ ™ there is that opportunity. 

19,353. Do you think that was the object. ?—That 
I cannot say. I remember particularly, on one 
occasion when we were going to a public meeting, 
Mr. Huddleston expressed very great annoyance to 
me about there being a band in front of the carriage, 
and so on, and he asked me if I knew anything about 
it. I said to him, “No, certainly not.” When I made 

some inquiry, of whom I cannot say now (at this 
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distance of time I do not remember), I was told it 
was nothing to do with us, it was hired by somebody 
else whose name was not mentioned, I need not bother 
myself about it, and I did not. 

19,854. Mr. Huddleston did not like it?—He did 
not like the idea of a band, and he very much 
objected. IL objected to it, but I had no power to 
stop it. 

19,355. That is the answer ?—I believe I gave that 
information to Mr. Huddleston. . 

19,356. Seeing all these bands and processions you 
must have known that the election was being con- 
ducted in an expensive way ?—Yes. ‘The instructions 
we received were to take care that nothing illegal was 
done, but we were to conduct the election in a fair and 
liberal spirit. 

19,3857. (Mr. Howard.) What were the instructions 
which Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston gave 
you as to the general conduct of the election ?—That 
we were to take every possible care to avoid any 
illegal expenditure. Those were the instructions in 
general words; that is the effect of them. 

19,358. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was that in writing ?— 
No. 

19,359. (Mr. Goldney.) Sir Henry Stracey, I sup- 
pose, was present in the city ail the time ?—I think 
Sir Henry Stracey was in the city every day, from 
the time the contest commenced until the-close. I 
think so. 

19,360. Did you accompany the candidates in ean- 
vassing at all?—Not at all. 

19,361. ‘They would be accompanied by the divi- 
sional agents ?7—Yes. I should not think there would 
be much canvassing. I disapprove myself altogether 
of house-to-house canvassing. 

19,362. At all events you took no part in it ?— 
I took no part in it whatever, Neither did I canvas, 
myself, in any way, nor ask a single voter. I may say 
now of course I did not vote myself, and if you will 
allow me further than that I will say, that if any 
person who had any employment at all came and 
asked me what he was to do, I invariably said he 
would commit a misdemeanour if he voted, and he 
must take the consequences, and told him that I myself 
did not intend to vote. 

19,363. | am glad you did. I believe it is the 
first statement of that kind by any official, except 
Mr. Corsbie. 

(Mr. S. W. Corsbie.) 1 conferred with Mr. Sparrow 
upon it. 

(The Witness.) That will not rest upon my state- 
ment alone, 

19,364. (Mr. Howard.) I am not doubting your 
statement. I only commend it as a wise precaution ? 
—Mr. Edwin Field was in my committee rooms on 
several occasions, and heard me say that over and over 
again. 

19,365. (Mr. Goldney.) Of course, after the elec- 
tion was over you took no trouble to ascertain whether 
it was any part of your duty to find out whether the 
messengers had been voters, and whether they had 
voted ?—I did not ask that question at all. I felt at 
once there must have been a great amount of colour- 
able employment, and I was exceedingly disgusted 
at it. 

19,366. We hear you were applied to at the 1875 
election ?—That is incorrect ; I never was applied to. 
I never received any application at all. I may say 
that at that time I was recovering from a very severe 
attack of bronchitis, and I received no application 
whatever ; but of course I had considered the possi- 
bility of such an application being made to me, and 
Thad made up my mind to adopt this course, that I 
would only have undertaken the agency for Colonel 
Wilkinson upon the express understanding that, if 
during the contest any corrupt employment had cropped 
up, [ should at once throw up the election and haye 
nothing to do with it. « No doubt if I had said those 


were the terms upon which I should have undertaken 


it I should not have been appointed, because | should 
haye been a very inconvenient person, 
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19,367. You were not appointed ?—1 was not 
appointed. 

19,368. Did you take any active part in the elec- 
tion >—I remained in my house, I did not go down to 
the city. As I was recovering from an attack of 
bronchitis I took the opportunity of remaining at 
home, and knowing if I. went ivto the city 1 should be 
pestered a great deal about election matters, I did not 
go until the polling day, when I went in a carriage, 
recorded my vote, and went back home. I took no 
part in the 1875 election at all. 

19,369. (Mr. Howard.) I understand you to say, 
in answer to my question, that you took no part in the 
election of 1870 ?—Only as a volunteer. 

19,370. You. took no active. official part ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

19,371. The opinion you entertained, and _ still do 
entertain, is that it was a fairly fought and honourably- 
conducted election >—It seemed to me so; but. I must 
say this, that | was. concerned. in the petition which 
resulted from that election. 

19,372. That is the reason I prefaced. my question. 
I am. coming to that, you were concerned >—My 
London agents were concerned as solicitors for the 
petitioner against Mr. ‘Tillett, and 1 had the manage- 
ment of all the work that had to be done down here. 
At the request of your secretary 1 have handed him 
such papers as [ had in my possession in reference to 
that petition. I may say that I have not got the 
briefs used updén that case, but if the Commissioners 
should require them, my London agents will no doubt 


take steps at once to place them in their hands. I - 


may say that no case that I remember arose upon that 
election, which could in any way have affected the 
seat, so far as my memory goes. You may remember 
that Mr. Tillett was unseated for something which 
oceurred in 1868. 

19,373. Sir Henry Keating tried the petition >—Sir 
Henry Keating tried the petition. 

19,374.. Mr. Tillett was unseated in consequence of 
agency ?—In respect of some corrupt practice that 
occurred in 1868- Nothing that he was in any way 
aware of. 

19,375. So I quite ‘understood. ‘There were xe- 
criminatory charges suggested, at all events ?—t 
believe so, but I have not looked over those papers 
since the trial of the petition, and they were given to 
your hands fresh out of my drawer. I cannot exactly 
remember whether there were recriminatory charges 
gone into upon that petition. 

19,376. That is all you know about the petition >— 
Yes. 

19,377. Do you know whether the recriminatory 
charges were or were not gone into P—No, I do not 
remember that. I may say my own impression is that 
the 1870 election might fairly be considered tobe a 
pure election. é 

19,378. I am bound to say that so far as the 
evidence stood, before Mr. Coaks was called, it would 
have seemed so. Mr. Coaks suggested that on the 
Liberal side it was an impure election. However, 
we have his statement of that, and we must judge of 
it. I thought you would know more about the 
petition in 1870—you were concerned here in it, and 
your London agents represented it?—If I had had 
the opportunity of looking at some of the papers, I 
should probably have been able to answer many 
questions about it. It comes fresh upon me this 
morning ; | have not had that opportunity. . 

19, 379, You may take an opportunity ?—If you 
please, 

19,880. When did you first suspect any colourable 
employment of messengers in 1874 ?—Well, I really 
did not suspect any colourable employment during the 
election at all. ¥ 

19,381. I understood you to say you did not think 
oa e was any colourable employment, until wien ag ds ? 
—No. 

19,382. How’ soon cp «Piet lal pe should think 
within three days.” 
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19,383. After the election ?—After the fection, | 


three or four days. 


19,384. How did it come to your mind ; were you 
told. of. it ’—Because of the enormous amounts that 
Buttifant was giving. 

19,385. The accounts excited your suspicions a 
Yes. My own opinion is that taking the gross voting 
power of the city, and deducting a certain percentage | 
for deaths and removals, employment at the rate of, ti fal 
two per cent. distributed over the ae under the’ ; 
present system would be ample. 

19,386, You have heard in the course of. this 
inquiry, of the enormous proportion of paid persons 
relatively to the voting strength ?—Yes. | 

19,387. Lf I remember, ‘Mr. Tillett polled 5, 900 
votes, and there was an employment of one in ten ? Poe 
Yes. 

19,388. That seems enormous ?2Enormous. 

19,889. On that side alone?—Yes. | 

19,390. The messengers are said to have been 
considerably fewer on the Conservative side, so that | 
if the whole constituency were taken relatively ‘to | 
the voting power, it would be one in seven—it may 
berone in six—it is enormous ?—It is enormous. 

19,391. Being gufficiently excited by the figures, 
what did you do upon that, did you communicate with | 
anybody ?—I said to Buttifant, “ Good Heavens ! here 
*< is a most lavish and extravagant expenditure which 
“ { have never sanctioned in any way ;” but he did 
not go. into any details at all of how it had been | 
done. 

19,392. Did he give you to understand that it was 
chiefly in respect of the employment of messengers ?— 
Yes. He said there were a good many messengers — 
employed, and so on, but he did not tell me by whose . 
authority it had been done at.all. i 

19,398..Did you ever learn by whose “iprgancb it 
had been done ?>—No. 

19,3894. So far as you know, except what you have 
heard in the witness box, you are not able _to say it 
Except what I have heard. 

19,395. When the election began and you were put 
into office, did it appear to you that, at all events for 
some little time, it was being conducted improperly ? 
+No. 

19,396. Nothing that you felt it your duty to com- 
municate to anybody ?—Certainly not. : | 

19,397. Supposing you had thought there was 
colourable employment, of course you would have felt 
anxious to put a stop to it >—Undoubtedly. 

19,398. ‘To whom should you have addressed your- 
self >—I believe I should have gone to the candidates ; 
I should think there was something going on which 
I could not sanction. 

19,899. You went to neither ?—Nothing arose _ 
excite my suspicion, i 

19,400. You went to neither ?—No.’ Pt 

19,401. You had no information at all until: after 
the fig ures represented that it was so large ?—No. 

Aw): 402, You are of opinion that it was ‘most extra- 
vagant ?—I am, decidedly ; I Leia it was a most | 
disgraceful expenditure. 

19,403. Did it strike you at all ifist: the processions | 
were likely to be an enormous expense ?—I did not 
look upon that; it did not, occur to me. I do not 
approve of them. 

19,404. It has been’ said nope know not with 
what truth—that in one ease two shillings was’ given; | 
and somebody received one shilling to take part’ in: | 
the procession. Did you ever ie of it ?—No, I 
never heard of it. ee 

19,405. Did you ever hear of it until the inquiry 
under this Commission ?—No. 

19,406. Nor did you have reason +6 ddepbat it?— 
Nor did I have reason to suspect it. : 

19,407. Then, in truth, @ large amount of this ex- ~ 
penditure was spent frivolously, but still it went to the 
embellishment of the election, as: ie Wb P—-All that 
part of it. 

195,408, The a ‘and processions, and all that ?— 
Yes. li 
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 °19,409. You did not suspect it must have been for 
“a corrupt object ?—I did not. 
119,410. Hf you had you would have gone ‘to the 
candidates ?—I should. 
19,411. It would have been perfectly right; there 
is no one else for you to go to ?—Certainly not. 
19,412. If agents, when they suspect these things, 
would only go to the candidates at once, it would be 
so much better. Until the statement which you have 
heard from Buttifant, and which has been read to you 
this morning, had you ever heard that Buttifant had 
made any accusations of the kind mentioned here ?— 


Never. | I heard a rumour that he had made some 
statement. 

19,4138. During this Connmnission ? —- During this 
Woranitision! 


19,414. Before, did you tNewen before that. 

£9; “A415. And never during that time after the 
election did you hear made any charge against 
Sir Henry Stracey, Mr. Huddleston, yourself, or 
Patteson, or any other person connected with the 
election >—Certainly not. 

“19,416. At no time P—At no tine. 

19,417. And of no kind ?—And of nokind. I do not 
know whether I may be allowed to say anything now. 

19,418. The Commissioners desire if you have any- 
thing to say that you will say it ?—My whole firm 
and full belief is that neither Sir Henry Stracey nor 
Mr. Huddleston were in the slightest degree aware of 

what really appears to have been going on. 

19,419. It is the same thing which Mr. Tillett, who 
gave his evidence so well in the witness box, said he 
did not approve of, just as you do. He did not know 
there ve anything colourable underneath all that 
gaiety, I should rather say folly. He did not sus- 
pect it at the time in 1875, nor did Colonel Wilkinson 
appear to suspect it. But you can all see now that it 
is capable of being so looked at ?—T do indeed, Sir. 

19,420. Did Mr. Patteson tell you, at all, that he 
had gone into this statement of accounts which you 
saw with the ward managers ?—Well, I cannot say 
whether he did or not. I presumed that he had done 
so, and that he had checked their accounts, and satisfied 

‘himself that they were correct, but [ cannot remember 

‘that he had ever told me he had'‘done’so. ‘The ward 

“Managers themselves will be able to tell you whether 
that is so or not. — 

19,421. Do you think Mr. Patteson might have 
had more duties imposed upon’ him in that respect, or 
do you think it would have gone, under the circum- 
stances, to Buttifant ?—I do not think there would be 
more duty devolved upon Mr. Patteson in that respect; 
Buttifant took that part. We had the greatest possible 
confidence in him up to the moment he left! Norwich, 

19,422. When was that ?—I think it was in June, 
but I am not certain. 

19,423. Therefore you took his assurance about it ? 
Undoubtedly, 

19,424. I am not going to repeat it, but I made 
some observations to a gentleman on the other side 
who took the assurance of a very respectable man. 
T thought it was unwise to do so. The candidates 
were entirely in your hands. They could not for 
themselves do it. Jt would have been much better 
if it had been submitted to a critical inquiry ?—I do 
not differ from you in that observation at all. ‘ How- 
ever, so it was. 

19, 425. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say that you ap- 

oingod the other agent, and that the other agent was 
Testah ‘Buttifant ? — The | other agent was Josiah 
Buttifant. . 

"49,426. You were one apede and Josiah Buttifant 

the other, and Mr. Patteson_ the expense agent ?The 
expense agent. 

19,427. Do T understand’ ayy eléarly that ' Josiah 
Buttifant was the other agent with you ?—Certainly. 

19,428. That he was. agent as well as C p We 
were. foint agents. o 

19,429. IT could not catch it exactly, Bee bibahps 
it was my fault. ’ What day d the writ reach, here? 

| That T am afraid T cannot: tell; T have not ‘thought 
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of that to inquire. The election lasted~-what fT call 
the election contest—nine days. 

19,480. When was the nomination ?—The nomi- 
nation was on Saturday. 

19,431. We hear that the polling was on the Wed- 


_nesday ?—On Wednesday the 4th. 


19,432. That was a long interval to allow ?—Yes. 
I scarcely remember how that was, but it had some- 
thing to do with the sheriff, I think. There will be 
others better able to explain that than myself. 

19,483. I presume that the writ reached here about 
the Ist as the election was on the 9th, and the election 
lasted about nine days ?—The election was on the 4th. 
I presume the writ arrived here probably on Friday, 
but [ am not sure. 

19,434. Nine days before that ?—We consider the 
contest begins from the time we begin actively to 
work on both sides. 

19,485. Not from the date of the writ ?-—No. 

19,436. ‘Then it was rather a long time to allow ?— 
Yes. It made the election rather more expensive in 
that respect. 

19,437. If not, that would make it necessarily 
expensive ?-—Yes. 

19,438. I see from this statement that the ward 
managers for No. 3 ward were John Miller, John 
Cross, and §. W. Corsbie. Do you know where their 
committee rooms were ?—John Miller was clerk in m 
office, and his committee room was in St. Benedict’s 
Street. 

19,439. And John Cross’s committee room ?—John 
Cross’s committee room, | think, was in the Dereham 
Road. 

19,440. And Corsbie’s >—I think Corsbie’s was in 
South Heigham. 

19,441. Take John Cross. Do you know whether 
there was any difficulty in inducing John Cross to put 
on as many messengers as the party required ?—No, 
Ido not. I see by his list that he must have put on 
a considerable number. 

19,442. 1 think only 10 or 11 ?—Yes. , 

19,443. Were you aware that application was made 
to him to put on more, and that he refused ?—=No. 

19,444. You know nothing whatever about it p— 
I know nothing whatever about it. 

19,445, Do you know whether’ the other gentlemen, 
Corsbie and Miller, refused ?—I do not know. 

19,446. It is a subject of contradiction, but you 
know nothing ?—Except Miller I think this morning 
told me he had put on very few, but he did not tell 
me of any particular person having made application 
to him, 

19,447. We know they put on very few. Do you 
know whether for that ward there’ were persons 
employed as messengers other than were employed 
by these three appointed agents, Miller, Cross, and 
Corsbie ?—No, I have no knowledge of that except 
what appearsyby the supplemental statement handed 
in, 

19,448. I do not see that. What does that supple- 
mental statement state? Did you look at it? When 
was this supplemental statement sent in for the third 
ward ?—The only information I have about that is 
what I gather from that statement, that there was an 
additional account for messengers and so on employed 
in the third ward, but what the detail of that account 
is [have not the slightest idea. 

19,449. Would you read it to me so that I may 
distinctly understand what the original statement with 
reference to that ward was (handing same to witness) ? 
—The original charge for messengers, doorkeepers, 
watchers, bill posters, &c. in the third ward was 
431. 7s. 6d. 

19,450. For 
managers. 

1g, 451, How much did Miller charge for ?—Miller 
was No. 4. 

19,452. 
15/. 2s. 6d. 

19,453. For how many messengers ?—I am afraid t 
cannot tell you that, 


all three managers?—For all three 


What did he charge ?—He © charged 
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19,454. Is it not there ?—It is not there. 

19,455. What did Cross charge for >—I do not know 
how many. 

19,456. You do not know what is the amount of 
money ?—16/. 14s. 

19,457. Corsbie ?—11 guineas. 

19,458. Did that include committee rooms and all? 
—No, that is messengers, doorkeepers, watchers, bill- 
posters, and committee rooms; I gave you that, the 
total charge for Nos. 4, 5, 6, and the third ward, four 
committee rooms. 

19,459. By those three men ?—I mean that. 

19,460. I thought the committee rooms might have 
been included in those charges. Those are the three 
charges for messengers only >—Yes. 

19,461. I need not trouble you about that further 
now. What was the supplemental account ?—.The 
supplemental statement. : 

19,462. (Mr. Howard.) You were aware of the 
number of committee rooms employed, were -you not ? 
—I was not aware at the time the contest was going 
on of the number of committee rooms employed. 

19,468. You were not ?—No. 

19,464. When did you learn that first ?—1 learnt 
that first when the account was made out. I had not 
the slightest idea that all these committee rooms were 
being used in the contest. I might have known of 
three or four. 

19,465. That was an indispensable necessity. There 
is a very large-number ?—I may say at once that I con- 
sider all these extra committee rooms as_ perfectly 


unnecessary and quite unjustifiable ; that is my firm | 


conviction, I quite agree that some seem to me to be 
sham committee rooms and nothing else. 

19,466. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many ? 

19,467. (Mr. Howard.) There are a great many. 
I forget exactly the number. You were not aware of 
the employment of them ?—No. 

19,468. Who hired them ?—I presume they were 
hired by the respective ward managers. 

19,469. Was that done under your authority express 
or implied ?—Certainly not. 

19,470. Or from any one of you?—No one | know 
at the time gave such directions. 

19,471. So far as you knew, did Mr. Patteson 
authorise it >—I should say not. 

19,472. Did you know that Patteson authorised it ? 
—No. 

19,473. When did you know of it first ?—I did not 
know of the extra committee rooms until the same 
time that I discovered about the large employment of 
messengers. ; 

19,474. Then that struck you, of course, as being a 
most improper number ?—Yes, certainly. 

19,475. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many were what 
you call sham committee rooms ?—I should say there 
must have been 30, i 

19,476. How many committee rooms altogether ?— 
Including those that were legitimate ? 

19,477. Including those that were legitimate, in- 
cluding all those that were employed ?—I should say 
52 altogether, including those that were really neces- 
sary under that system of management. 

19,478. I understand you 32 were illegitimate ?—I 
should say about 384 were what J should call sham 
committee rooms, and the rest would not be. 

19,479. Now the supplemental list, can you tell us 
the amount of that ?>—Additional accounts for messen- 
gers, doorkeepers, watchers, &c. employed in the third 
ward, 1221. 16s. 

19,480. When was that sent in ?—Well, that I 
suppose came in with the others to Buttifant, it did not 
come in to me. 

19,481. That did not appear in the return to the 
sheriff 2—I suppose not. 

19,482. Have you got the sheriff’s list; it did not 
appear in the sheriff’s list >—No, unless it is in this 
item, I do not know what this may mean, messengers 
are put down and the messenger’s account is 
3401. 10s. 9d., then do. special 1202. 12s. 

19,483. What is the amount we have of that No. 3 
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ward. What was the supplemental return for No. 3 
ward ?—122/. 16s. Upon this point I have no doubt 
that Mr. Arthur Bignold can give you every explana- 
tion. Jam unable to say particularly what it was. 

19,484. At all events, it came to 1227, 16s. ?2—That 
is so. 

19,485. Did not that list go from your hands to the 
sheriff ?—I did not, as I have said before, check those 
items at all, 

19,486. I know that. ‘The only question I ask you 
is this. The original list returned to the sheriff, if I 
understand you rightly, did not include this 122/. 16s. 
for the third ward P—I do not see that amount in the 
sheriff's return, but the form of the return was prepared 
by Buttifant, and not by me. 

19,487. (Mr. Howard.) Did he consult you about 
it >—No. 

19,488. He did not ?—No. 

19,489. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) He did not consult you 
but he put in what he liked ?-—-He prepared the 
account in that.form which he considered was the 
correct form. 

19,490. And you submitted to whatever he pro- 
posed ?—Yes. 

19,491. You have told us that you thought he knew 
a good deal more about the matter than you ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

19,492. I wish this to be clearly and distinctly 
understood ; the return from those three managers 
from that ward was 43/. 7s. 6d. for messengers >— Yes. 

19,493. Does that appear distinctly in the sheriff's 
account ?—-No, because in the sheriff’s account it is all 
lumped in one sum. 

19,494. But how does it appear that 43/. 7s. 6d. 
was paid in the third ward ?~Merely upon the copy 
of the statement of claims which I furnished to you. 

19,495. Was that sent to the sheriff?—No, these 
are the claims made out as they came in, the statement 
of claims made out for the satisfaction of Sir Henry 
Stracey, that he might know what the claims were. 
They were put in in detail in that statement, and in 
the sheriff’s account it was merely put in in general 
terms. ' 

19,496. In the statement made out for the satis- 
faction of Sir Henry Stracey there was nothing 
charged for the third ward beyond the 432. 7s. 6d. ?— 
Except in the supplemental account sent to him. 

19,497. When was that sent ?—I believe at the 
same time as the other. 

19,498. You have the paper before you. Does that 
supplemental account state for what services the 
1227. 16s. was charged ?—It says, ‘¢ Additional accounts 
‘* for messengers, doorkeepers, watchers, &c. employed 
“ in the third ward, 1227, 16s. 

19,499. (Mr. Howard.) Do you remember when 
that was sent ?>—I cannot remember the exact date. 

19,500. About how long after ?—I do not remember. 
I might be able to tell you at a subsequent time, but I 
could not at this moment. 

19,501. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Both papers before me 
are headed ‘“ Supplemental claims sent in prior to 4th 
“ March 1874.” That is all I can see to guide you? 
—I suppose it was sent in within a day or two of that 
time. 

19,502. (Mr. Howard.) Who sent it ?—I think I 
sent it to Sir Henry Stracey. I believe 1 wrote a note 
at the same time. ; 

19,503. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When were the original 
accounts sent in'—To Sir Henry Stracey ? 

19,504. To anyone ?—Within a day or two, I should 
say, after the fourth of March. 

19,505. The original accounts were sent in a day or 
two after the 4th of March ?—I think so. 

19,506. Then the supplemental accounts were sent 
in before the 4th of March ?—No, I believe they were 
both sent in at the same time. 

19,507. If they were both sent in at the same time 
why did you send them in prior to the 4th of Mareh ? 
—I did not send them in to Sir Henry Stracey prior 
to the 4th of March. They came in to Buttifant before 
the 4th of March, and the first account had been made 
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up a day or two before that time ; then further accounts 
came in and a supplemental account was made out and 
they were both sent in together. 

19,508. This is very material ; the polling day was 
on the 4th of March :—No ; on the 4th of February. 

19,509. I beg your pardon, you said the 4th of 
March. ‘Then it was sent in within a month ?—Within 
a month. 

19,510. And both sent in together ?-—Yes. 

19,511. Why was not the sum of 122d. 16s. in- 
cluded, as there was so much time to do it ?—I cannot 
possibly tell you that ; I do not know. 

19,512. Who could tell us that ?—Buttifant could. 

19,5138. No one but Buttifant?—-No one but 
Buttifant. 

19,514. (Mr. Howard.) Did you see Sir Henry 
Stracey about the accounts ?—Not after they were 
sent in by post. 

19,515. Did you see Mr. Huddleston about them 
afterwards ?—I saw Mr. Huddleston in London after 
that. 

19,516. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were not Mr. Hud- 
dleston’s solicitor ?—I was Mr. Huddleston’s agent, 
but not his private solicitor of course. 

19,517. Did you speak to him upon the subject >— 
What we spoke about was generally the mode of 
getting over the difficulty which had arisen, Sir Henry 
Stracey not wishing to increase his expenditure. 

19,518. (Mr. Howard.) You will be able to give 
us the information alluded to in the beginning of your 
examination, about the petition ?—Yes. J should like 
to have an opportunity of looking over the papers 
which I have handed to the secretary, and probably 
any information about that election you would take 
from me upon some other occasion. 

19,519. If necessary. 

19,520. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have put the dates 
a little late. You said the first meeting was on the 
26th of January at which Sir Henry Stracey proposed 
something. J suppose you meant February ?—No ; 
Mr. Huddleston came down from London on the 26th 
of January, and the election took place on the 4th of 
February. Parliament met, I think, on the 5th of 
March. 

19,521. (Mr. Howard.) I do not quite follow you 
as to whether you had more than one interview with 
Mr. Huddleston in London ?—Twice in one day. 

19,522. Had you another ?—lI think not. 

19,523. When did you see Mr. Huddleston after 
the election, and first have any communication with 
him about it, if any Only at that interview. 

19,524. Is this the first occasion you have seen 
Mr. Baron Huddleston since?—No. I went to 
Lowestoft last Wednesday to pay my respects to him. 

19,525. You have not seen him in London except 
that once ?——-No. I think I am correct in saying that 
I saw him three times that day, instead of twice, 
because I think I saw him in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, when he went in to take his seat. 

19,526. Did you have any conversation with him 
about the accounts ?—No. 

19,527. With whom had you any conversation upon 
that subject >—Principally with Buttifant, but I did 
not interfere much with those accounts, 

19,528. You thought he was better acquainted with 
such matters ?—I considered that it was more his 
business than mine. | 

19,529. Did you draw his attention to the fact that 
there had been a very excessive expenditure ?—I did, 
and I told him I was exceedingly astonished at it. 
He seemed to treat it much more philosophically. 

19,530. Did he at that time say “ All I can say is 
that I was authorised.to do it ;” or anything to that 
effect >—Certainly not. 

19,531. Anything whatever, to that effect >—Nothing 
whatever to that effect. 

19,532. Nothing had occurred to lead you to that 
conclusion ?—There was nothing to lead my mind to 
any conclusion of that kind. 

19,533. He did not suggest that any person in 
Norwich had given him authority ?--No, 
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19,534. He did not mention the name of Mr. Patte- 
son ?—-No, nor did he tell me that he had authorised 
such extravagant expenditure. 

19,535. Did he lead you to infer that he had done 
it himself P—No. 

19,536. He did not mention the name of Mr. Patte- 
son, or Mr. Huddleston, or Mr. Bignold ?—No. 

19,537. Nor any other person of any sort or kind ? 
—No. There is one thing I should like to mention 
upon that point. I remember perfectly well, I think 
it was on the Tuesday morning, the day before the 
election (he was very little at the central committee 
rooms at any time) he came to me, and told me that 
he was going up to the “ Grapes ;” and I think he 
said he should remain there till the election was over, 
if | did not want him. J said no, I did not. He did 
not then tell me that he had been requested by anyone 
to go; but he said, “It is my ward; J live there, and 
“ T shall go there ; you do not want me here.” Ido 
not think [saw any more of him during the whole 
of that day, or during the whole of the election 
day. He was at the “Grapes,” and did not come 
down. 

19,538. Had you any communication with him 
during the election, after that ?—Casually, of an 
evening. 

19,539. Did he suggest that any person had given 
him authority to employ messengers ?—Certainly 
not. 

19,540. Did you suspect him of having done it ?— 
No. 

19,541. Did you suspect that messengers had been 
employed at that time ?—No, I did not, nothing but 
what was considered necessary. 

19,542. I gather from you that your experience of 
Norwich dates from 1868 ?—1868. 

19,543. That was the first election you had ?—Yes ; 
but in that I was merely a volunteer. 

19,544. You did not at any time, until after the 
election of 1874, dream of the messenger trick as a 
means of corruption ?—No. 

19,545. I suppose you had heard that Norwich was 
somewhat famous for electoral corruption ?--I had 
heard so, but I think Norwich is like many other 
places of the same dimensions, but Norwich is always 
stirring up its own dirt, and therefore it is more 
patent to the public eye. 

19,546. (Mir. M‘Mahon.) Would Buitifant require 
any special instructions from you ?—Certainly not ; 
he would not come to me for any instructions. 

19,547. He was joint agent ?—His authority was 
coexistent with mine. 

19,548. (Mr. Howard.) And co-extensive ?>—And 
co-extensive. He was an experienced agent, and I 
thought I had better leave these matters to him. At 
the same time I say, with the utmost sincerity, that 
I had the most perfect reliance and the greatest con- 
fidence in him. 

19,549. I may ask you, as a fellow citizen of 
Buttifant, had any suspicion at that time lighted 
upon him ?—-I had never heard of any, and I believe 
none had, 

19,550. Had the matters in respect of which he 
was afterwards tried and convicted, become known ? 
—I think there had been some meetings of the direc- 
tors of the building society, but I do not think there 
was any charge against him. But that is a question 
I cannot very well answer. 

19,551. I am asking you as to your knowledge ?— 
I had no knowledge of it. 

19,552. If you had heard that he had been sus- 
pected by the directors of a building society of 
having embezzled anything like 20,000/., I suppose 
you would not have allowed your candidates to get 
into his hands ?—I should not have allowed myself 
to be associated with him. 

19,553. What is another branch of the same pro- 
position. That was the state of things ? —That was 
the state of things. 

19,554. Confiding in him, you allowed him to 
represent you, as you were jointly appointed with 
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him, and afterwards you confided in} him with:respect 
to the accounts >—Yes, 

19,555. His misdeeds in siban Heep were 
subsequent: matters ?——Subsequent matters altogether. 

19,556, Throughout this Commission. have been 
in the habit of inviting gentlemen who appear in the 
witness box, and I intend to do so with every witness, 
to state to the Commissioners, upon oath, anything 
which has not been revealed which is either favour- 
able or unfavourable to themselves, or favourable or 
unfavourable to their opponents. Task you that ques- 
tion: Is there anything further that you desire to say 
beyond what we have heard ?—I think not. But if 
you will permit me for one moment, I shall have an 
opportunity of seeing you again upon the other ques- 
tion, and if anything occurs to my mind I shall be 
happy to state it. 

19,557. It is understood that any gentleman may 
eiadnds or add to, his evidence >—It will give me the 
greatest pleasure to afford you every possible infor- 
mation. 

19,558. You do not know of anything?—At the 
moment nothing occurs to me. 

19,559. You are not aware: of any form of bribery 
or corruption practised at the election of 1874, 
other than what appears under the messenger trick? 
—My opinion is that there was no other form of 
bribery. I do not believe that there was anything in 
the shape of direct bribery. 

19,560. So eis said on both sides ?—That is my 
candid opinion. 

19,561. With the exception of one or two solitary 
cases, it is said on both sides, I think, with one voice, 
so far as this election was concerned, that the bribery 
which did exist took the direction of the messenger 
trick. So far as.you know, there was nothing else ?— 
So far-as I know and believe, there was. nothing 
else. 

19,562: Except in so far as processions might have 
been a branch of the messenger business ; but that 
you know nothing about >No. 

19,563. You did not suspect that ?—No. 

19,564, What became of the messenger lists of the 
election of 1874 ?—With the exception of one which 
came from Mr. Culley from the seventh ward, none 
of those messenger lists came into my possession. 

19,565. Into whose possession did they go ?—They 
must have gone into the possession of Mr. Buttifant, 

19,566. Did you ever see them afterwards ?-—No. 

19,567. Or hear of them ?——-No. 

19,568. Can you tell us where they are >—I do not 
know. They never were in’my possession. I should 
tell you that the ward managers had instructions 
from me to return to me all their papers immediately 
after the election. There were/18 divisions. Ihad 
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parcels, and I came into the room at the time, I think, 
and asked him what he was doing. He said he was 
looking into those papers, and I said “never mind 
“ that now; put them by,” and they were put aside 
in a cupboard i in my own room, where I showed them 
to your secretary when he did me: the honour to eall 
upon me. From that time they had not been looked 
at, and when they were looked at it was found that 
the only messenger list was in the parcel that came 
from Mr. Culley’s division. Therefore, they never 
have been, with that exception, in my possession, and 
that I had never seen, I think, until I saw it at the 
same time as your secretary saw it. 

19,569. When did you last see the ial themselves? 
—I do not think I ever did see those lists, but I have 
no doubt that the Conservative ward managers ‘will 
tell you that they handed them to Buttifant. I think 
you will probably get at it in this way, that each one 
. them kept a copy of it. I believe that is very 
ikely. 

19, 1570. At all events, you cannot give us any 
information about it?—No, I should be happy if I 
could. 

19,571. There was one thing you waanicd to state 
to us?—A good deal has been said about intimida- 
tion and bribes. . There was nothing of that kind of 
any serious character beyond that one matter you 
heard of at Roll’s public house, the committee room in 
the sixth ward. It never in any shape or form 
approached an election riot ; it was a stupid bit of 
horseplay, but I had to prosecute one: man,—Clare 


Shaw,—before the magistrates for an assault com- 


mitted upon Mr. F. Bullard. Shaw was convicted and 
fined. \ 

19,572. Five pounds. and costs, as we hear ?1 
have handed the papers to your secretary.’ Seeing 
Shaw’s name down in the list for examimation to-day, 
I thought it might be advantageous | to the Commis- 
sioners to have that evidence before them. ': 


19,578. Two or three cases of intimidation have’ 


been ‘brought before us ?—I do not seat pane amount 
to much. 

19,574. Was it a good aan olsdtibh Yes. 

19,575. Rather showy, and very expensive ?'-— 
Mr. Stevens and myself did what we could to make it 
good tempered. ‘There: was no disturbance’ of the 
peace, and when there was a meeting going forward 
on the other side, they would communicate with me, 
and I with them, so as to try not to let our people ¢o 
down the street:where they had a meeting, ‘and they 
did the same. tor /us: We were both desirous’ that 
there should be no breach of the peace. 

19,576. You seem able to give not only yourselves, 
but your opponents, a good character ?—They treated 
me with the greatest possible courtesy. 

19,577. Except these two or three isolated cases 


the papers sent to me from 15 divisions, the three, which have been brought before us, it does ‘seem that 


others did not return their papers. When they came 
to me one of my clerks, a Mr. Brown, opened the 


Adjourned for a short time. 


there was a large amount of good temper. ‘ 
feeling runs rather high amongst yout ier does. 


Sir Joun Waiter Hupprsston, Knight, sworn and examined. 


19,578. (Mr. Howard.) You were, as we know, a 
Conservative candidate at the election of 1874, in con- 
junction with Sir Henry Stracey ?I was. 

19,579. We also know that you: were Conservative 

candidate i in the election of 1870, in run Mr. Tillett 
opposed you ?—I was. 

19,580. Will you tell me, if you please, whether 
your visit to Norwich in 1870 was your: first visit, or 
your first connexion with the city ?—D have taken: a 
little trouble, since: the termination of my judicial 
duties at Liverpool, to look through my diary and 
books with letesauns to my connexion with Norwich 
altogether ; and if the Commissioners will allow me, I 
will call attention toa few dates which will probably 
facilitate the inquiry. The first time my attention 
was ever directed to Norwich was in the month of 
June 1870.. I had been member for Canterbury from 


1865 to 1868. I lost my election inthe latter wir at 1868, 

{ think in November, and J had been out of Parliament. 

I do not wish unnecessarily to mention any gentlemen's 
names, but some gentlemen connected with the repre- 
sentation of the county of Norfolk—I do not know that 
there is any objection to mention them,;—Sir William 
Bagge, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Fellowes,—mentioned 
to me the fact that a writ was about to be issued for 
Norwich at that time. I suppose the Commissioners 


are aware that Norwich was without ‘one of. its 


members at that time, Sir William Russell being the 
only member, and the question was whether there 
should be a writ issued for the purpose of electing a 
now member, and this matter was ‘diseussed.’ I. was 
desirous of a seat at the time, and I entertained the 
suggestion made by those gentlemen, I find, on 


looking at the papers which i have here, that on the 


“Party 
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17th June a deputation called upon me, I think at 
Westminster, consisting of Mr. Patteson, Mr. Watson, 
and Mr. Back. That was the first time, I think, that 
I was locally introduced to any person connected 
with Norwich. They told me the position of 
Norwich. I had, in common with a great many 
other persons, thought that Norwich had a very bad 
fame; there had been a petition, and there had been 
a Commission, and I naturally inquired from those 
gentlemen the circumstances connected with them. I 
am bound to say that they gave me very satisfactory 
assurances. They said that long prior to 1868 
Norwich had been corrupt, but that in later days it 
had not been so, and that the Commission had refer- 
ence to bribery committed by some individuals later in 
the day, and really did not at all indicate a corrupt 
eondition of the constituency. I made some inquiries 
with reference to tlie information they gave me, and 
found that it wastrue ; but, as I did not exactly like to 
break my connexion with Canterbury, which I was still 
keeping up, I declined upon that occasion. In the mean 
time Mr. Baxter, I think, was applied to and came down 
to Norwich,—of that I am not quite certain, as it is 
only hearsay. He had the assistance of a gentleman 
much acquainted with election matters, but who. was 
perfectly unknown to Norwich, Mr. Shaw; and I 
understood that Mr. Baxter’s views with reference to 
some particular political question did not exactly 
accord with those entertained at Norwich, and that 
Mr: Baxter had retired, and that therefore the seat 
was still: open. I. think it. was: on the. 29th June 
that Mr. Patteson again came up to town and had a 
communieation with me with some gentlemen con- 
nected with the Conservative party, Mr. Noel, and I 
think Colonel Taylor, ‘and on that occasion matters 
were again put before me. I was urged very strongly 
to stand for Norwich, and I find that, at that time, I 
sketched out on a piece of paper the terms upon which 
I should feel myself justified in standing for Norwich. 
Tt is somewhat roughly drawn up, but it is well that 
the Commissioners should have it. The first condi- 
tion was “That no practices of an illegal, nor 
“ expenses of an illegitimate, character are contem- 
“ plated, and that none shall be sanctioned: or enter- 
“ ¢ained, and that every endeavour shall be heartily 
“ and zealously made to prevent it.” The second 
was, “That Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. Edward 
« Stracey promised their assistance and co-operation.” 
Sir Henry Stracey’s’name was a name exceedingly 
dear to Norwich, as f'knew, and he was a gentleman 
who had undergone pérsecution, which a great’ many 
persons felt very sorely. Both those gentlemen were 
gentlemen of great influence, and I thought it desir- 
able that their co-operation should be obtained before 
T agreed to'come to Norwich. The third was (because 


they had mentioned ‘what the expense would be). 


“ That a guarantee in writing, signed by three 
« persons, should be given, undertaking that the 
total expenditure should not exceed 1,300.” Then 
Mr. Patteson said, “ Will you accept those terms’ if 
“ we accept them ?” T see that in the robing room I 
wrote out, “ Subject to this condition being accepted, 
“ T am willing to stand for Norwich.” That is dated 
the 29th June 1870, and, if my memory serves me 
right, | handed that to Mr. Patteson, and Mr. Patte- 
son left for Norwich. I thitk it was on the 2nd of 
July that that paper so taken by Mr.’ Patteson,—I 
think it was on a Saturday,—was brought back by 
him, signed in this way: “ We agree to these’ terms, 
« Samuel Bignold, W. J. Utten Brown, HI. S. Patte- 
«son, E. C. Bailey, G. Stevens, Phillip Back.” That 
paper, having been so signed, was brought back to me 
on the Saturday, I think ; and at five’ o’clock on that 
day I left London for Norwich. ‘That’ was my first 
visit to Norwich. I recollect arriving ; it was nine 
o’clock at night,.a very fine night, and there’ was ‘a 
very large audience I suppose I ought to say ;"a great 
number of persons congregated. There was a carriage 
prepared. J rather think it was Sir Samuel Bignold’s 
carriage, an opén Carriage, and there was’ every 
demonstration of joy ata Conservative candidate being 
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found. .I. will not say for myself, because I was 
utterly unknown at the time, but the joy was at the 
fact of a Conservative candidate beiug found. There 
was a considerable amount of rejoicing in the city ; I 
saw the streets lined as I went along, people at the 


different. windows cheering the candidate, and I was . 


taken in that way to Sir Samuel Bignold’s house, where, 
I believe, it has been the custom for the Conservative 
candidate, from the time of Scarlett, downwards, to 
address a few words from the balcony of the window, 
which I did. If the Commissioners know the house, 
they will know that there is a large space in front of 
the house in the street. That was completely covered 
with people, and that commenced. the canvassing, I 
believe the first thing [did on the Sunday, after having 
been to the cathedral, was to pay my respects to Sir 
Henry Stracey at Rack Heath. Then I was told that 
the duty of the ‘candidate was to call on the Mayor, 
which IF did, and J think: there is a circumstance with 
reference to that) which may not be uninteresting, and 
may ‘be explanatory of some part of the case, and I 
may as well mention) it. 1 recollect that, when Sir 
Samuel Bignold ‘and. ‘myself called upon the Mayor 
(who I think was Mr: Bolingbroke), that after greeting 
me very cordially, and | must say at the same time 
that Mr. Bolingbroke was a gentleman of strong 
Liberal politics and opposed to myself, in the course 
of conversation he said to me “I trust you will not 
sanction this bad practice of torchlight processions.” 
That was the first 1 had heard of torchlight processions. 
T had never had anything of the kind at Canterbury. 
There was a very large demonstration at Kidderminster, 
which lined the roads from the adjoining station to Kid- 
derminster, but that was after I had been defeated ; it 
was a procession of condolence as I may call it. But 
I turned round to Sir Samuel Bignold and .asked, 
““ What is the meaning of this?” and he said, “It is a 
“ very bad practice which might be as’ well discoun- 
“ tenanced, but. you had ‘better ask Mr. Bolingbroke 
** whether he can be certain that his own party will 
‘abstain from it.” J put that question to Mr. Boling- 
broke, and Mr. Bolingbroke pretty well satisfied me 
that, so far as he could he would prevent it:) But 


one evening during the contest, I think I was coming | 


from St. Andrew’s Hall, and found myself suddenly 
coming at right angles into the Market Square and 
cutting into the centre of ‘an enormous. procession. 
I supposed it was one of the blue processions, but 
cutting into the centre the procession was not aware 
that my carriage was with them, and they proceeded 
with torchlights and a band playing a particular air. 
19,581. Probably it was “ See the Conquering 
Hero comes” ?—It was very. like it. It passed Sir 
Samuel Bignold’s house, and then I drove on to Sir 
Samuel Bignold’s; and there was a difficulty because 
the blue procession ‘found that they had been escorting 
me instead of ‘their own candidate, not knowing that 1 
had cut in'in that way. They were very much annoyed, 
and brought their torches and threw them in front of 
Sir Samuel Bignold’s house, and a little child was burnt. 
1 had an opportunity of seeing the childthenext day, and 
I of course alluded to this, and spoke about it. That was 
the first’ acquaintance I had with torchlight proces- 
sions, and, ‘so far‘as nly memory serves me, there were 
none in 1870(I should not. like to pledge myself’) on 
the part of the Conservatives. I have a strong, I was 
going to say'a somewhat painful recollection’ of that 
particular procession’ in 1870, and which had been, I 
supposed, organized by the blues. But fam bound to 
say this, that’ neither at that time’ nor’ at any other 
time had I the ‘slightest notion that it was anything 
more than the display of numerical strength of persons 
who were actively interested in the candidate, and who 
had a strong feeling in his favour.’ 1 am bound to say 
that, with reference to that torchlight procession, I 
was told that'@ great’ number of the supporters of Mr. 
Colman were persons from ‘the Carrow Works, and that 
they were bon fide and honest supporters of Mr. Tillett, 
and I néver had'any reason to think the contrary. 
19,582) Nor! ‘do -you ‘think’ the contrary’ now PX 
Only from what Ihave read of this commission ; it 
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certainly never occurred to me before. I may mention 
another circumstance with reference to the contest, 
because I think it is fair. The first meeting that I 
addressed was at the “ Norfolk Hotel.” There was a 
large body of my own supporters present for the pur- 
pose of hearing me for the first time that I had spoken 
in public in Norwich. On the former occasion I 
addressed only a few words from the window of Sir 
Samuel Bignold’s house. It was on the Monday. At 
that meeting there was—by whom sent I am sure I 
would not venture to suggest (because if it emanated 
from any party it would not emanate from the heads 
of the party I am sure) a large body of what, I sup- 
pose, [ must call roughs who endeavoured to prevent 
me from being heard. ‘They got into the yard, and 
there was a considerable amount of disturbance. I 
had been accustomed to election mobs, and I had 
always found that good humour and persistency do 
a great deal more than anything else ; so I stood at the 
window, and after a certain time some of our own 
friends interfered, and peace was restored. With the 
exception of one or two little indications, which I must 
consider were isolated, I am bound to say that a 
more quiet, excited of course, but more orderly even 
in their disorder, body of men who were either seek- 
ing to enjoy or were enjoying the franchise, I never 
met. Icannot say the number of days that the contest 
lasted, but probably the Commissioners can assist me. 
I think I came into Norwich on the Saturday, and I 
believe I returned:to London the next week or early 
in the week after. The important part with reference 
to it is this, that I thought it desirable to bring my 
cheque books, and I see that on 9th July, pending the 
. contest (because I think the nomination was upon 11th), 
I gave Mr. Patteson, the agent for election expenses, 
1,0007. JI should state that, not knowing of course 
anything of Norwich myself, I placed myself very much, 
in all these matters, in the hands of a gentleman whom 
Lam bound to say no one in Norwich knew without re- 
specting, that is Sir Samuel Bignold. He was a man of 
the highest possible character; he was the soul of honour, 
and I believe there never was a greater loss, a more 
irreparable loss, to this city ‘than when he died. I 
desired very much, and therefore it was arranged, that 
there should be three gentlemen to manage the finances 
of the election. I believe those three gentlemen were 
Mr. Field, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Utten Browne; and 
it was suggested that there should be an agent ap- 
pointed under the Act of Parliament for election 
expenses. Sir Samuel Bignold told me that there 
was no man on whose honour and integrity he had 
a firmer reliance than Mr. Patteson, and Mr. Pat- 
teson was, accordingly, appointed agent for election 
expenses. To him, on 9th July, I gave my cheque 
for 1,0004. payable to order. I have not my banker’s 
book here for 1870, as I have had to give up my 
chambers, but here is the counterfoil of my cheque- 
book. That was the first payment I made. The 
polling day was on the 12th. I find that the second 
cheque I sent to Mr. Patteson was on the 25th July, 
for the 300/., making up the 1,300/. which I was to 
pay, and which it was understood that I only was to 
pay, and that whatever more the election cost was 
to be paid by a subscription amongst the parties in 
Norwich. It turned out, unfortunately, that when 
Mr. Patteson received my cheque for 1,000/. he paid 
it into Sir Robert Harvey’s bank. Mr. Chittock was 
my agent. He was a gentleman I had never seen 
before, but he was my agent. The 1,000/. paid into 
Harvey’s Bank was unfortunately, as I thought when I 
was on circuit, engulphed by the failure of Sir Robert 
Harvey. It turned out that Mr. Chittock had received 
a cheque from Mr, Patteson for 500/., and therefore it 
was only 500/. that was lost. Mr. Patteson got a divi- 
dend out of that 500/., which was early paid, of 
1872. 10s., and then he called upon me to pay the 
difference between the 187/. 10s. which he got and 
the 500/.. I did not stop to consider as a question 
of law whether, having paid him the money, there was 
an end of my liability. I thought as a question of 
honour I must take that upon myself, and I sent Mr. 
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Patteson a cheque for the 312/. 10s., the difference 
between the dividend and the 500%. which was lost, 
taking myself the chance of getting the dividends for 
the future. I am happy to say I have received some 
dividends; [ will state presently what, because J 
happen to have them in my book. ‘That election, there- 
fore cost me much more than I had anticipated; for 
it cost me the 1,000/., the 300¢., which I mentioned 
before, I put down in my book, the 18/. expenses 
which were the expenses of travelling, because I 
enjoyed the hospitality of Sir Samuel Bignold all the 
time and always when I was at Norwich, and the 
312/. 10s. which I felt myself bound to pay, because 
I could not allow the loss to fall on Mr. Patteson. 
That made a sum of 1,680/. 10s., and that was the 
whole that that election cost me. 

19,583. That included the loss by the Bank ?—In- 
cluding the lost 312/. 10s. The cheques are here, 
and I was reminded that I ought to lay before the 
Commissioners every document that I possess. I 
happen to have my account here. I keep a sort of 
ledger account with myself, in which I pnt my diffe- 
rent expenses under different heads, personal, profes- 
sional;and others, and amongst the others a political 
head. There is the account which I would ask the 
Commissioners to look at, but it carries it out exactly 
the same. ‘There are some things connected with 
Canterbury there; I have separated them, and I see the 
dividends which I received under Sir Robert Harvey’s 
bankruptcy were: March 1871 I received 314. 5s. ; in 
November, 31/. 5s. ; in July 1872, 251. ; and in De- 
cember 1878, 121. 10s. ; making altogether 100/., so 
that I deduct my 100J. from the 1,630/. 10s., although 
I paid towards the election 1,630/., expenses to me 
deducting that 100/. were 1,530/. 10s. Now, I sup- 
pose, in point of date it may be convenient that I 
should proceed with what my connexion was with 
Norwich. There was a petition after that election. 
Mr. Tillett was elected by a majority of 300 odd, 
probably it was nearer 400 than 800. | 

19,584. (Mr. Goldney.) 362 ?—362. There was a 
petition ; I was no party to that petition ; I was sub- 
peenaed by Mr. Tillett, for what purpose really I do 
not know ; I suppose it was his agents. I was very ill 
at the time. I think the petition in the early part of 
1871 was heard before Sir Henry Keating. A death 
had occurred in Sir Samuel Bignold’s family. I 
therefore could not go to his house; I stayed at Mr. 
Patteson’s. I made my appearance in, I think, if I 
remember rightly, this very court; at all events I came. 
I do not recollect whether I was examined or not, but 
certainly if I was, very few questions were asked me, 
and I returned. I merely mention this that that was 
the second time I was in Norwich, and J was only in 
it as long as the carriage brought me.from Mr. Patte- 
.son’s to this court and back again, In February of 

that year I had an application to stand again, when the 
city was declared vacant, and I declined. I may say 
that the reason I declined was this: that I thought 
there was, as had been evidenced at the election of 
1870, a Liberal majority ; I thought that I did not feel 
myself justified in incurring either the expense or the 
inconvenience of a contest. I thought the election of 
1870 had been fought out fully, and I recognised the 
majority that there was upon that occasion ; it was not 
a very large majority out of 14,000 electors; it was a 
sufficient majority not to induce me to contest the seat 
again. J may say with reference to that 1870 election 
I saw no accounts, as I-would not, because when I paid 
my 1,800/. there was an end of it. There ended my 
connection with Norwich for the year 1871. Towards 
the end of 1872, on the occasion of my marriage, there 
was a large subscription amongst the men themselves. 
I believe it was principally penny subscriptions, small 
subscriptions, and a present of a shawl of Norwich 
manufacture, and a book of photographs of the princi- 
pal views of the town were purchased with them, and 
a very handsome letter sent by Sir Samuel Bignold 
stating that these subscriptions had been raised, and 
that the subscribers were desirous of presenting me 
with a testimonial on the occasion of my marriage, and 
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this book of photographs with a number of signatures 
of persons were sent. It formed a very gratifying 
tribute to me of the recognition of my services in the 
year 1870, and renewed the acquaintance which during 
that year had been dropped with the city of Norwich. 
Ido not know whether it isnecessary at all that I should 
give the Commissioners the letter ; I hold it here ; itis 
expressed in very complimentary language to myself. 
19,585. (Mr. Howard.) We will assume that ?— 
Therefore | had better leave it unpublished. In the 
year 1873, October, I was in Paris, and I received an 
invitation to attend a festival dinner that is held 
annually in this town, a very strong partisan club—the 
Eldon Club. I was requested to be present at that 
dinner. Unfortunately I was abroad; I wrote a letter 
indicative of my regret, but not making any suggestion 
of my intention of standing for Norwich for the 
future. That dinner took place in October—my 
letter was read ; Sir Henry Stracey was present at 
that dinner, and ina speech which attracted considerable 
attention at the time and created very great feeling, he 
intimated after my letter had been read that he would 
be happy to fight with me ashis colleague. The Duke 
of Wellington was, I believe, at that dinner, as I see 
from a letter that Sir Samuel Bignold wrote to me. 
Again I had rather abstain from reading it, because 
there are some private matters. He says, ‘‘ 1 have had 
“ a visit from my friend the Duke of Wellington,” 
who, the Chief Commissioner may remember, had been 
a member for Norwich for a great many years, and he 
invariably visited it on the birthday of Sir Samuel 
Bignold, to stay with him for a little time, and he was 


* present at that dinner. Sir Samuel Bignold writes, “I 


“ have had a visit from my friend the Duke of Wel- 
‘ lineton, who visited the Kldon Club, advocated the 
“ coalition of Stracey and Huddleston, and did you 
“ oreat service.” ‘There was a question with reference 
to this, which I think, as it bears rather upon the 
matter, | had better read. Sir Samuel Bignold was 
very desirous of my giving him an answer as to 
whether I would stand at the election ; to a certain 
extent I hesitated. 

19,586. That was October 1872 ?—A little later, 
October or November. I hesitated, as anybody 
knows who is connected with parliamentary contests, 
that if once it is recognised that you are to be a can- 
didate, there are a great many more inconveniences 
that you would not like to submit to in the shape of 
applications for subscriptions, and matters of that 
sort, and therefore to a certain extent I did not openly 
declare that I would stand for Norwich. But U found 
a letter from Sir Samuel Bignold, which is rather 
important, because it seems I wrote to him with 
reference to this. I do not quite recollect, but L 
suppose the purport of my letter will be pretty well 
gleaned from his answer to me; he says, “ I have had 
“ our friends with me this morning, and they fully 
“ discussed the two points you put strongly to us ;— 
“ the first, whether we can guarantee your return if 
“ you take the ground as candidate for our repre- 
“ sentation; the second, as to the expense of the 
“ election. As to guaranteeing your return, this 
* would be impossible. We cannot go further than 
“ to say there never was so good a chance.” Things 
had taken a very great turn at that time; there had 
been some popular elections in the municipal body, as 
T understood, which intimated a considerable Conser- 
vative reaction. ‘The country itself was beginning to 
move, and I suppese Sir Samuel is right when he said, 
never was so good a chance. ‘As to the expense, 
* opinions vary as to the amount; Mr. Patteson 
“ thinks 1,600/. a fair estimate, others go to 2,000/, 
“ and even beyond that sum. My own judgment, 
* when I come to consider that the election of 1870 
“ had cost, I think, 1,9002., or about 1,9002., was 
“« that where you have an election with two candi- 
“ dates on each side, it always is more expensive; I 
“ do not exactly know why.” I thought when he 


. 


‘said 2,0002., and even beyond that sum, probably that 


was the right estimate; “but whatever it may be, 
* each of the two candidates should bear half, ‘This 
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“ Sir Henry Stracey understands and accedes to.” 
Then there is something complimentary to myself, 
which I abstain again from mentioning, but he says: 
“ There is no question that your standing would be 
universally hailed by the Conservative party. I am 
afraid that your suggestion of two or three friends 
coming to London to confer with you is not pos- 
* sible.” I suppose I had said that in one letter. 
Could not you run down to us, coming quite 
privately to my house; I would have a few of the 
leaders to meet you. If the election is not before 
March, this does not, perhaps, press so imme- 
“ diately.” At that time, in November, nobody 
anticipated an election until the spring, at all events, 
of the following year. J had a relation, who was at 
a very advanced age, in the northern part of the 
county, whom I was very anxious to see, and looking 
at the chance of getting away—I think I may appeal 
to the Commissioners—my avocation in London would 
give me at that time very little chance of getting 
away ; but I saw, I thought, a day, and I thought 
I could go down by the five o’clock train to Sir 
Samuel Bignold’s house, meet my friends there, discuss 
the question, leave early the next morning to get up 
to Walsham in the northern part of the county, and 
get the train the next day, and so do both things at 
the same time. I wrote to that effect to Sir Samuel 
Bignold, and the meeting was arranged for a day 
which suited me, which I think was the 20th No- 
vember. Now upon that occasion I came down to 
Norwich by that train; there was assembled at Sir 
Samuel Bignold’s some 18 or 19 gentlemen. I was 
told what the state of the register was—what had 
taken place with reference to the municipal elections, 
and upon that occasion [ was introduced to Buttifant, 
but so far as I recollect, although I am told he was 
very active in the election of 1870, I had no personal 
recollection of him. I was introduced to him at that 
meeting ; I was told that he was the person who 
was managing the registration; that he was a man 
of great intelligence, and that he was a person of 
great respectability, although it was mentioned to me 
at, the time that he was not a man in affluent cireum- 
stances ; but he was a man of undoubted respectability 
and great intelligence, and I had a great deal of con- 
versation with him with reference to the city, with 
reference to the registration, with reference to the 
chances of success, and Iam bound to say that the 
character that was given of him as a man of intelli- 
gence was fully carried out. JI recollect on that 
occasion I pointed out to him what I said before, in 
1870, that I trusted that I might firmly rely on every 
man assisting me in preventing anything in the shape 
of corruption or improper practices ; and I pointed 
out that that was not a mere common form in my 
case, because undoubtedly the objects of my ambition 
were the honours of my profession, and any man 
who interfered in an improper manner or placed 
me in an improper position, would destroy the object 
I really had in view. I did not disguise for a 
moment that. I received the firmest and strongest 
assurance of every gentleman present that they would 
assist me in carrying that out. I left Norwich, I 
think it was on the 21st November; I went up to the 
northern part of the county, and got to London on 
that night, and I left with the understanding that I 
was to take time to consider the information I had 
received. I went into the matter very fully, and I 
was to consider whether I would adopt that course. 
So far as I recollect, nothing more took place during 
the year 1873, until one morning, the 24th January 
1874 (a Saturday morning), everybody was astonished 
by reading Mr. Gladstone’s address to the electors of 
Greenwich, and an intimation of the dissolution. I 
suppose that the most intimate friends of that eminent 
statesman knew nothing at all on the Friday night, 
except some few, and on the Saturday morning very 
many of his colleagues heard of it for the first time, 
and certainly a great many members of Parliament 
found themselves obliged to go to their constituents, 
I was taken completely by surprise. Then came the 
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Sir J. W. question what was to be done. I received’a telegram doubt, from the’character that he bore, that he was a 
Huddleston.” immediately, I think before I left the court. Mr. Arthur respectable man. Thus we started the election of: 


1874. Now I wish to say with reference to the 1874 
election. I do not know that I ought to condescend 


Bignold called on me. T received a telegram from Sir 


ere Sainuel Bignold,—I was requested to go down,—and 


he extended the invitation of hospitality to my wife 
and her mother. On the 26th, the Monday, we came 
down to Norwich, and there was ‘a very large meeting 
at Sir Samuel Bignold’s. I found Sir Henry Stracey 
had arrived there, and the meeting took place at Sir 
Samuel Bignold’s. I need scarcely say that at that 
time everybody was taken by surprise. J recollect 
perfectly well—at least when I say perfectly well I 
recollect as well as one could do matters of this 
description — that there was a very large meeting ; 
Sir Henry Stracey was present, and I think Sir 
Henry will correct me if I am wrong.’ He first 
addressed the meeting; he spoke about his former 


connexion with the city ; I think he then alluded very — 


firmly and strongly to the course which he wished to 
be adopted. He inculcated in the firmest manner a 
desire that no practices of even a doubtful character 
should be adopted. He stated then that he was 
ee ae to pay pound for pound from that’ day, but 
that he would pay for no bye-gones. I recollect asking 
Sir Henry Stracey what he meant by’ that, and he 
toid me he was under the impression that there was 
some debt for registration, some expenses ‘for regis- 
tration, and he wished to guard himself agamst any 
of those things being put “into the account, but he 
was prepared ‘to start from that day, and, as he said 
it in a liberal and genial manner, pound for pound. 

(Sir Henry Stracey.) I said nothing like pound 
for pound. 

(The Witness.) ‘The expression struck me. I think 
that at the meeting Sir Henry Stracey suggested that 
Mr. Sparrow and Mr. Buttifant should be appointed ; 
I think Buttifant to be ‘the lieutenant of Sparrow, 
and Sparrow to be the principal. I know this, at my 
suggestion it was agreed that the appointment of 
those! two should not be made that night. I think 
that was so. I followed Sir Henry Stracey in tlie 
statement he had made, and I followed ‘very much the 
line he had taken, strongly inculcating on our friends 
not to, allow their zeal to get the better of their judg- 
ments, and that they must be careful not to compromise 
us, and I again reiterated the argument which f 
mentioned before, because, the Commissioners will see 
the importance of it with reference to something that 
occurred subsequently. Again I pointed out the 
importance it was to me in a professional point of 
view that I should be in no way compromised by the 
illegal acts of any party, and f could not and would 
not sanction them in any shape. My own notion 
about asking that the appointment of Mr. Sparrow 
and Mr. Buttifant might be postponed to the morning 
was this, which was not an unnatural one: it occurred 


to me that it was very much better to have merely _ 


one professional man. I thought if you have an 
undivided responsibility it was very much better than 
haying a divided one. I believe Mr. Sparrow himself 
said he had worked with Mr. Buttifant at the regis- 
tration—Mr. Buttifant said ‘he had worked with 
Mr. Sparrow, Mr. Buttifant had got up the cases, 
and Mr, Sparrow having the oratory, “had ar eued them 
before the revising barrister, and finally it was 
thought desirable, “and I yielded to that, that Mr. 
Sparrow and Mr. Buttifant should act together. The 
remuneration. was agreed upon at that time ; I think 
it. was Mr. Sparrow 100/., Mr. Buttifant 50 guineas ; 
and on mentioning the facts to Sir Henry Stracey, I 
think I had his cordial assent to the appointment: of 
Mr, Sparrow and Mr. Buttifant. 

19,587. (Mr... Howard.) They were appointed 
joint agents?—I think that must be considered 
so. 1 looked upon it rather that Mr. Sparrow was 


‘am talking of pecuniary matters now. I 


to notice an observation that was made, I do not mean 
to say offensively, but somebody had’ said that T had 
laid it down that if a man did enough work he might 
vote. 

19,588. "That was an observation mae on Saturddy, 
by Mr. Edward Tillett. He undoubtedly did state | 
most distinctly that he had heard you had Jaid it 
down, but he was careful to show the Commissioners 
that he had not heard it himself ; that it was a mere 
rumour, and I have no doubt you would ‘not attach 
much importance to it, but I must say Mr, Edward 
Tillett laboured, I thought praiseworthily, to avoid 
any misapprehension ?—I am quite satisfied with that. 
I only thought I ought to allude to it; and there is 
another circumstance I ought to allude to also, that 
is with reference to the paid agents voting. «I recollect 
perfectly well mentioning—I think it was at that first 
meeting, in the course of the speech that Thad 
alluded to — that I hoped that in the employment 
of the agents they would have as few’ voters as 
possible, because I pointed out to them that ‘any 
agent who was paid and who voted! exposed himself 
to the penalties for a misdemeanor. I recollect that 
because it was corroborated in this way, that Mr. 
Sparrow alluded to it to-day ; that Mr. Field, a solicitor, 
had gone into the committee room late in the election, 
and somebody had told him that*all the agents of the 
Liberal party intended to vote,'and he told them, , 


“ Why, it is a misdemeanor for any of us to vote who 


“ take a retaining fee as managers,” and he said, “Mr. 
“ Huddleston said so,” upon which I recollect. they 
came down to Sir Samuel Bignold’s from the com- 
mittee room, for I was not at the committee room ; 
they said, “Is it true that you have said we must not 
“ vote because we are paid agents?” and I said, 
“ Certainly ; and I will never sanction any of my 
“ supporters exposing themselves to criminal con- 
“ sequences for my sake.” Now with reference to ° 
the pecuniary part of that election, I find that on the 
28th of January I gave Mr. Patteson a cheque for 
5002. The polling was on the 4th February, and 
while the ate were being counted up on the Sth 
February, © gave Mr. Patteson another cheque for 
500/.; the declaration of the poll was in the evening. 
T found that I was in a majority of 47, and I left 
Norwich on the next day. 

19,589. That is to say, you were in a majority over 
Mr. Tillett 21 was in a majority over Mr. Tillett 
of 47. 

19,590. You need not trouble about the ibe’ 
we know it was only over Mr. Tillett, not over Mr. 
Colman ?—No; Mr. Colman was at the head of the 
poll, and I found myself in a majority of 47. ‘The 
numbers were, 6,188 for Mr. Colman, 5,823 for 
myself, 5,776 for Mr. Tillett, and 5,290 for Sir 
Henry Stracey. I may say that during the last two 
days of the contest there was a most unfair and cruel 
attack made upon Sir Henry Stracey with reference to 
some of his tenants, which he, and I too, in ‘vain ‘en- 
deavoured’ to stem, but whieh did him an immense 
amount of damage. I believe his explanation was a 
perfectly satisfactory one, but it nevertheless was a 
most unfortunate attack, and no doubt a very good 
electioneering trick tried at the moment. Tt had its 
effect, I have not the slightest doubt. I ‘gave a 
cheque for two 500/., and I lett Norwich. Now I 
mention this with iefetente to the money matters; I 
sent ‘Sir 
Samuel Bignold a cheque for 19 guineas. He gave 
me, just before I left Norwich, a list of the subserip- 
tions which, as it appeared, I ought 4 to pay. ‘The dif- 


ferent subscriptions amounted to 19 guineas. 

19,591. The Blind Asylum, the Museum, the Sick 
Poor Society, and so on?—The J ‘ade Hing pei! 
and a variety of other things, an iar him a 


to give the, directions and Mr, Buttifant to execute 
| them, but I think probably insome matters that course 
} Was reversed ; they acted together and understood each 
i other, and I.am bound to say, that “up to that moment 
T had. every confidence in’ Mr. Buttifant. I found ‘cheque forl9 guineas. 
him to, be an exceedingly useful man, and I had no 19,592. I do not “know that much turns’ upon it, 
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but, [ see it isin, Sir Samuel Bignold’s, handwriting,» 
J. W. Huddleston,.Q,C., Member of. Parliament, sub-.: 


seriptions, Hospital, five guineas; Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, two guineas; Dispensary, two guineas ; Jenny 
Lind’s Hospital, two guineas ; Museum, two guineas ; 
Sick Poor, two guineas. 
* Cheque sent” ?—Here is my counterfoil and my 
banker’s book with reference to that. . There is the 
5002. and the 500/., and the 19 guineas. ‘Then the 
next payment I made was with reference to the police 
dinner. It seems that the police had been, actively 
engaged during the election; the chief constable made 
a representation, I think, to my colleague Mr. Colman ; 
he thought that it was not wrong that they should 
have a dinner, and it was put to me. I, of course, 
acceded to it, and 86, or something like that number, 
of police dined, and my share of the dinuer was 
121. 9s., which E sent down and paid. I see that was 
by a cheque of the 18th February. Now, the next 
thing that occurred was that, I having paid a thousand 
pounds,and Sir Henry Stracey had paid 500/., there was 
some more money wanted to pay the accounts. I was 
thinking of it when Mr. Sparrow mentioned that he 
and Mr, Patteson came up to town, and saw me. at 
Westminster. . Of course their recollection is ‘correct 
upon that point ; I do not, recollect. it, but I know 
this in substance, there was a difficulty with reference 
to the money, and I said, “ Of course if Sir Henry 
“ Stracey will pay his share, I will pay mine, but you 
“ must ascertain first of all, whether he will.” I was 
quite satisfied of this, that if Sir Henry Stracey 
knew what the expenses were, and that they were 
legitimate, he would not hesitate to pay. I assure you 
at the same time I said, “I will not: send any more 
“of my money. until I find Sir Henry Stracey has his,” 
because I already had sent a thousand pounds and 
Sir Henry Stracey had only;sent 500/.. 1 say what 
Mr.’Patteson and Mr. Sparrow say is quite correct, 
because I recollect there was a representation made to 
me,although I rather thought. it was from Mr. Arthur 
Bignold. [ heard that Sir Henry Stracey had paid 
200/.. more, which made 700/., and then I heard Sir 
Henry Stracey was prepared to pay 1,074/., making 
the share of his expenses.1,774/., which would be the 
half of 3,548/., at which the expenses were returned ; 
that:was the amount that was to be paid. I said 
immediately, as I felt.assured that, however Sir Henry 
Stracey might have been disgusted at the amount, as [ 
was, 1 was) quite satisfied Sir Henry Stracey was 
prepared to do: what was right in this matter as a 
gentleman. We had started together .in the contest, 
share and sharesalike, and I was quite satisfied, when 
it was properly represented to him, that he would 
meet me in that way... I found Sir Henry Stracey, had 
sent his cheque to’ Mr. Patteson for 1,074/., which with 
the 700/. made 1,774/.. and then I sent my cheque to 
Mr. Patteson for that amount, which was 774/., which 
cheque was sent on the 12th March 1874 to Mr. 
' Patteson:» When I had-paid that, that was an end ‘of 
all I had to pay for the election. I thought that. that 
amount would have covered!everything. I was very 
much disgusted with the amount, because I had con- 
sidered from the letter of Sir Samuel Bignold, which 
I have read to the Commissioners, that he thought, or 
some people thought, 2,000/, or even more than that, 
would be about the amount. I expected it to be more, 
and for this reason,—I do not know why, but for some 
reason or other Mr. Keith, the under-sheriff, instead 
of appointing the. election, as he might have done, 
much earlier, appointed it the very last. 1 think 
Norwich was almostthe very last ; almost all the other 
elections had taken place, if my recollection serves me ; 
we had news almost of every election except Ireland, 
and. I am not quite certain about that; L think. they 
were later ; however, it was exceedingly late that it 
was fixed, and, therefore, I did expect it would be 
more, but I could not but feel that -1,7742., that is, 
3,548/., was an excessive sum, upon seeing the account, 
which must have been brought to me later than that. 
I recollect perfectly well receiving at; the assizes ‘at 
Monmouth the account from Mr. Sparrow, which was 
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Then. on the back there is ° 


to be.returned to him» for, the purpose of, publication, . 


IT think, Mr, Commissioner .M‘Mahon_will.assist, me 
there, that would.be about the, 26th March. 
19,598. Is that when yon first saw it No ;, I will 
state when I first, saw it. I know the account was 
sent to me with, a request that I would return it, and 1 
returned it immediately, and that account, I did not 
see again; but I remonstrated very much when J found 
these expenses, were 1,774. . 

19,594. With whom ?—I. remonstrated with Mr. 
Arthur Bignold, to whom I communicated in writing. 
T always communicated in writing with Sir Samuel 
Bignold, but if I wanted to speak to him, I always 
found Mr. Arthur Bignold a person well versed in 
political matters, and I always found him a man whom 
one could perfectly rely upon in all: matters in which 
Thaye had any. dealing with him. I remonstrated 
with him, and I will ‘not trust myself at present to 
remember what was the’ strong language that I used. 
I would rather forget it, To excuse it by saying, that 
people have been carried away, and that probably 
different persons connected with the election had ex- 
ceeded their authority, but what was to be done? 
The persons were paid, and those who had debts and 
had sent in their bills could sue the candidates, . I got 
then an account and) at what particular date I. got 
that account, I.cannot tell you, but it is right I should 
mention the circumstances, under which 1 found that 
account. rather think that if Mr. Sparrow and Mr. 
Buttifant had endeavoured to get over the difficulty 
that. existed in consequence of the money not being 
paid, Mr. Arthur, Bignold came to my chambers in 
the Temple, and !-think at that time I must have had 
the account which I have here. 

19,595, Can, you give us anything like a date for 
that ?—I should think it must be either in the first or 
second week of March. I will state why. J:went on 
my circuit I think, about the end of February. I must 
again appeal to Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon. I did 
not go to Oxford on that circuit, but I. went to 
Reading. I find I have, the dates|in my» diary. 
Monday the 2d March was Reading, and Worcester 
was the 9th March, and I think I,came up:to, London 
then, because the 774é. cheque was.on the 10th March, 
[ think, 

19,596. You havenot given me the ‘date for that 
cheque ?—The 10th March, I have.got it here. 

19,597. ‘The last 500/. was on the 5th February ?— 
The date of the cheque is 12th March for. the 7744. 
[was not at all aware, I did not recollect at all the 
circumstances that I had any aecount ; I rather thought 
1 ,hadj returned’ the only account I had to Mr. 
Sparrow. 

19,598. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Probably the 12th March 
was the-Commission day for Stafford P—No, on the 
13th I go down to Stafford, therefore probably the 
12th was the Commission day. 

19,599. (Mr. Howard.) You thought the only 
account you had .was one yeu sent back to Mr. Spar- 
row?—Yes; but in moying my chambers to make 
room for Mr. Jeune, who took my chambers, I had 
scarcely a moment. You know how much we. were 
occupied, and since, the Easter sittings commenced [ 
have scarcely had a moment’s relaxation. In moving 
my papers [ found these two accounts, which had 
been put with the Norwich papers of 1870, the 
Norwich papers of 1874 being at my house; and I 
see in the margin of this account, in my handwriting, 
{ have ink marks of the reduction of the: divisional 
managers 10 guineas, 10 guineas, and so on, and my 
strong impression is that when Mr. Arthur Bignoid 
saw nre in London at my chambers in the Temple, he 
showed me this account, which came to 38,6272. 10s. 1d. 
Therevis one, and there is the synopsis, and the two 
together come to that sum. J see in my handwriting 
I have halved that 1,813/. 15s., then I see 1751. 2s., 
and L look at this account, and! find: down the side 
here, proposed deductions, as‘almost you would tax» 
a bill, of the divisional’ managers which comes. to 
1152. 10s... We had better ‘take the whole thing to- 
gether. 1 then find in looking over printing and 
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stationery there is a deduction of 172. 4s. with across, 
and upon looking down at the bottom I see Soman 
and Stephenson 10 per cent. off. 17d. 4s. would be 
10 per cent. off 1742. lls. I see 160. 3s., which would 
be 10 per cent. off 163/., and I find on the remaining 
bills there is one per cent. off. Five per cent. off, and 
with the preceding accounts, and the sum of ten 
guineas which is deducted here, and ought to be 
deducted, it makes 175/. 2s., which, deducted from 
38,6271. 10s. 1d., leaves 3,4520. 8s. 1d. That is what, 
I have no doubt, was represented to me would be the 
amount of the expenses; you will see on this date 
that must have been done before the 4th March. My 
recollection of that is this, that that would be the 
fair amount of the expenses, subject to those deduc- 
tions being made, if they might be made. I suppose 
they were not made, and I afterwards supposed that 
the accounts returned equalled that sum, with the 
addition of those which could not be reduced; but 
when I saw that account, and when I looked into it, 
—I do not say that account, but when I saw the fact 
that there was a sum for messengers of 1,100/. odd, 
and a great number of divisional managers, the 
language that I had used before with reference to the 
amount became considerably stronger, because I felt 
this : it is idle to conceal the fact from one’s-self, that 
after all the endeavours one had taken to prevent any- 
thing illegal, I found that my people connected with 
the election had got to courses which, if I had known 
of them, I never would have sanctioned. Then I 
made this resolution, that I never would stand a con- 
tested election for Norwich again, because I felt that I 
did everything I could to restrain or prevent improper 
practices in 1874. I felt that I never could hope to do 
so, and I was determined that I never would be a 
party to anything that had a corrupt tendency. J had 
an opportunity of carrying that into effect very soon 
after. It was at Monmouth, or ‘somewhere on the 
circuit, that I made this resolution, and I communi- 
cated that. Amongst Sir Samuel Bignold’s papers, if 
they are searched, there will be found a letter in 
which I communicated to him how much I had been 
deceived, and I am quite satisfied how much he had 
been deceived also. I told him while I remained 
member for Norwich I would keep up my local sub- 
scriptions, and do my duty to the city, but if they 
wanted anybody to contest Norwich again, if there 
was a vacancy for a contested election, | never would 
contest it. In the month of April, when we 
got to Gloucester (Mr. M‘Mahon will recollect 
it perfectly well), I received, an offer from Mr. 
Disraeli of the Solicitor-Generalship. That was 


the object of the ambition of my life, and I 


determined on carrying out my resolution of not 
standing a contested election for Norwich, because I 
felt satisfied, with all the endeavours I had made 
before, that it could not be effected without having re- 
course to these practices. But I had had a most friendly 
and agreeable intercourse with Mr. Colman, my col- 
league. J had always found him (apart from politics, 
for we were never in the same lobby, at least very 
rarely) a most cordial colleague, and most anxious to 
do his duty in a liberal and full way to the citizens 
who had sent him to represent them. I knew that I 
was perfectly safe in approaching him, as one gentle- 
man would do another; so I came down with the 
offer of the Solicitor-Generalship to Norwich; I was 
received most kindly by Sir Samuel Bignold, who had 
a party at his house that night; it was not until they 
had left that I was able to explain matters to him. I 
had a notion of seeing Mr. Tillett himself, who I had 
always found a courteous opponent; but I thought it 
might be placing him in an unpleasant difficulty, and 
I determined to see Mr. Colman. I saw Mr. Colman, 
and I told Mr. Colman, as he will recollect perfectly, 
that I had had an offer of the Solicitor-Generalship, 
that I wished to know whether my election would be 
opposed, and I told him, “I will ask you to see Mr. 
“* Tillett, or to see the leaders of the party, and ask 
“ them whether they will oppose my election,” and 
I told him, “ Recollect this, I will not stand a con- 
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“ tested election ; and therefore you may go to them 
‘ with this information, that if they are determined 
“ to oppose my election I shall have to refuse the 
“ offer of the Solicitor-Generalship.” Mr. Colman 
met me, as I said before I always have found him, in 
a frank, honourable, and gentlemanly manner. He 
was very much engaged; he threw aside all the busi- 
ness he had at the moment, and he told me he would 
devote the day to seeing the necessary persons, and 
to see whether that might be carried into effect. A 
good many friends of mine urged me strongly to 
accept the Solicitor-Generalship and to stand. They 
pointed out that a great many of the Liberals who had 
voted Colman and Tillett at a single-handed election, 
now that the ballot was the law of the land, would 
probably vote for me. Many of my friends mentioned 
that which I perfectly well knew, that Mr. Tillett, as 
an ardent politician, had a great many warm, devoted 
friends, but he also had no inconsiderable number of 
deadly enemies, and that I might, in a single-handed 
contest, receive the assistance of those. Besides that, 
I was told that a great many persons would think that 
it was not aright thing to oppose a Solicitor-General 
who Tiad taken office, and I received the strongest 
hopes of success if I chose to fight. J, remained firm. 
I felt that if an election was to be resorted to, you 
must have these messengers aud these public-houses, 
and this species of expense that appeared in the ac- 
counts, which I determined, when I was not under 
the temptation of a Solicitor-Generalship, to discoun- 
tenance. I determined to adhere to that. I received 
a very courteous note from Mr. Colman about three 
o'clock in the day, to say that Mr. Tillett felt he could 
not interfere with the discretion of his friends. I re- 
turned to London. I wish to say that I would ask 
Mr. Tillett to be a little more cautious about reports 
of the sort about me, because he intimated that I saw 
Sir William Foster, and Sir William Foster told 
me that I should be opposed, if he opposed me himself, 
I am bound to assure Mr, Tillett that he is ina most 
grievous mistake. I never saw anybody but my own 
friends ; I never saw anybody connected with Sir 
William Foster except Mr. Colman. Whether Mr. 
Colman saw Sir William Foster or not, I ‘really do 
not know, but Mr. Colman communicated what I have 
told the Commissioners, and [ returned to London, 
and with great reluctance, but insisting on the prin- 
ciple I had laid down for myself, I declined the 
Solicitor-Generalship. Now, thus ended the beginning 
of the month of April 1874. Towards the end of 
April 1874 Mr. Arthur Bignold represented to me 
that there were claims that had come in to a considerable 
amount with reference to the election of 1874, which 
I thought had been done with. He told me, that 
those claims varied ; I think his statement was ulti- 
mately between 700/. and 800/. I was, as you may 
very well imagine, very much .disgusted. I paid con- | 
siderably more than I thought I ought to have done 
for the election. I had found it was destructive to 
my hopes of accepting the appointment of Solicitor- 
General, and although a pecuniary payment was to 
me very distasteful, still it was nothing in comparison 
to the position I had refused. J at first felt almost 
inclined to repudiate the claim altogether; but it 
passed through my mind, and I ultimately became con- 
vineed of it; I was certain that the money had been 
paid, because if Mr. Arthur Bignold told me he had 
paid the money, I would take his word ; but I became 
fully convinced in my own mind, and I have very good 
reason for saying it was not altogether wrong, that 
whatever that money was, it-would come directly or 
ultimately out of the pocket of Sir Samuel Bignold. 
I was determined, as far as I could legally, that the 
man who had shown himself my great friend, whose 
hospitality I had enjoyed, who had reposed his con- 
fidence in me, and whom J almost looked upon in a 
paternal light, that he should not suffer one single 
sixpence pecuniarily by me, if I could legally and 
honourably do it. I thought over the matter, and 1 
determined to place it in the hands of my solicitor, 
Mz. Campbell, of the firm of Davies, Campbell, and, 
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Co. I saw Mr. Campbell, and I told him. Mr. 
Campbell took a somewhat ungenerous view of 
Arthur Bignold’s position, because he said, “ Do 

‘you think the money has ever been paid ¢ ?” No 
man who knows Mr. Arthur Bignold would doubt 
that fora moment. I said, “ Rest assured the money 
“ has been paid; but the difficulty i in my mind is how 
LaF pay itif Ican.” 1 explained to Mr. Campbell 
the position in which I was with Sir Samuel Bignold 
ard his family, the hospitality I had enjoyed, the 
kindness I had received, the ever-renewed kindness 
and attention that had been paid to me, and, if I 
looked at the Act of Parliament, I saw that the Act 
of Parliament used the words, that the claims and the 
accounts not sent in within the month should be 
barred. J recollect the illustration which Mr. Camp- 
bell put at the time. He said, “Well, this is the 
« language from the Statute of Limitations, but if a 
* gentleman owes a debt, and can pay it, it is a very 
** dishonourable thing to plead the Statute of Limita- 
“ tions, although six years has elapsed.” Although 
the illustration was not quite apt, siill it struck me then. 
I said, “ There are two things I must look at ; first, to 
“* whom must this be paid, because the statute prevents 
“ any candidate paying any money before or after an 
“ election except through the agent for election ex- 
“ penses. There is no proyision in the statute for not 
** sending in supplementary accounts, but that is pro- 
“ vided. Then there is another thing; of course I 
“* must take care that these are not corrupt payments. 
“ Mr. Arthur Bignold showed me a lot of vouchers 
“ he had, and accounts.” I was at that time (I may 
appeal again to Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon) very 
busily occupied professionally ; and, if I may say so, 
to have to go into the whole matter was very dis- 
tasteful to me. I begged of Mr. Campbell to go with 
Mr. Arthur Bignold into those accounts, and, if he 
felt satisfied that they were not of a corrupt nature 
to pay them, because I told him [I believed it would 
come ultimately out of Sir William Bignold’s pocket. 
I recollect I told him at the time, in very marked 
language, “In the investigation of this matter do 
“ not be fettered at all by the notion that I intend to 
“ stand for Norwich ; do not consider me at all in 
‘* the matter; I never intend to stand for Norwich 
“ again, and therefore go into that with that in your 
“ mind.” Mr. Campbell went into the account with 
Mr. Arthur Bignold, and, hearing Mr. Patterson was 
likely to come up to town—Mr. Patteson came to 
town on the 27th May— we saw Mr. Patteson. 
Mr. Campbell pointed out the section of the Act of 
Parliament to Mr. Patteson, and showed that the 
money must be paid through the agent for election 
expenses. I had not my cheque book with me, and 
Mr. Campbell gave a cheque for 726/. to Mr. Patteson, 
and I returned home, and J sent Mr. Campbell my 
cheque on the same day, I think it was the 27th May, 
for 726/. That ended my pecuniary transactions 
with reference to Norwich, and I have made out, 
which I thought it desirable to do, an account of 
every sixpence I have spent connected with Norwich. 
I do not wish to say, particularly in my present 
position, anything that might at all injure a gentle- 
man who belongs to the same profession as myself, 
but I hope that ‘he is mistaken in his supposition as 
to the source from which he received the rumour, 
which he seems somewhat casually to have reported, 
that I had spent 5,000/. in Norwich beyond the 
regular expenses. I hope he did not receive that 
from Mr. Tillett, although he seems to think that 
was the source from which it came. I have made ai 
account for the purpose of showing what was spent. 
In 1870 there is that 1,630/. 10s. which ought to be, 
so far as I am concerned, 1,530/. 10s. In 1873 (1 
have earried it to my political account) 62. ; that 
was the trip down. In 1874, the election, there is 
171. 9s. 5d., which T suppose was the expenses of 
myself and family, with the servants, coming down ; 
122. 10s. 7d., which I suppose were the expenses 
coming back; 19 guineas, the subscriptions 1 have 
mentioned ; 122, 9s., the police fund; I sent 52, to 
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some schools they were anxious to establish at 
Thorpe ; and while I was in Norwich I heard of that 
frightful accident that occurred here called the Thorpe 
accident; and f thought the notion of raising a fund 
for the immediate relief of the suffere TS, nob leaving 
them to get their compensation from the railway 
company, “would be very important, and I sent a 
letter to Sir Samuel Bignold (to which I find 
an answer of his) telling him he might head any 
subscription with my name. That 50/. is with 
reference to that. I know that 50/. was made a 
matter of observation afterwards, and somebody told 
me, “ You are going back to Norwich again, for you 
“have sent 501.” « No,” I said, “I have made up 
“ my mind never to stand a contested election for 
“ Norwich again, and therefore that 50/. is perfectly 
“* disinterested.” I have a letter from Sir Samuel 
Bignold, in which he alludes to this matter, and then 
says, “ You inquired as to your railway accident sub- 
* scription ; it is now called up, and J have reported 
“ myself authorised to pay the 50/. whenever a receipt 
“ was sent to me. Jt was a most happy thought of 
“ yours, starting this fund, which saves many a poor 
“ family from want and wretchedness. As to small 
“ subscriptions, [ have given you them as annexed.” 
And then he puts, Cricket Club: City Gymnastic 
Society; Yare Angling Society ; Volunteer Prizes. 
oa says, “I stood out for the Volunteer Prizes until 

‘ Patteson told me it must be done. .You have a 
* colleague who goes ahead in all these matters.” 
That is a fair allusion to the liberality with which, 
I believe, Mr. Colman subseribes to every charitable 
institution in the town, and I thought it was only fair 
to read that tribute to him from Sir Samuel Bignold. 
That subscription was 63/. 17s. 6d.; aud if the Com- 
missioners will add those sums together that makes 
for the year 1874, 1812. 5s. Gd.. Then there was the 
5001. during the election ; the 5002. again which I 
have referred to, the second 500/.; there was the 7744. 
and there was the 7261, making for the year 
2,610. 5s. 6d. In 1875 1 find the only item I have 
is a subscription in which I Joined my colleague in 
giving a cup for a yachting prize, which I find was 
8/. 10s. I think the cup was 17/. Therefore I have 
calculated the whole of the money that I have ever 
spent in Norwich, commencing in the year 1870 and 
ending in the year 1875, including two contested 
elections and the subscriptions and expenses, which 
come altogether to 4,175/. 5s. 6d. That is a tolerable 
refutation of the statement which had been made on 
the authority, I hope not of Mr. Tillett. I hope it 
was not so. It was idle rumour, and one treats it 
as such. 

(Mr. Tillett.) Allow me to say I have never been 
asked a question on that, and you are dealing with 
a subject not properly put before me. I made no 
such statement. 

(Lhe Witness.) 1 am very much obliged for that, 
that is the reason I have three or four times 
(Mr. Tillett will do me the justice of saying) said 
LT hoped he had not said it. Mr. Sims Reeve, I saw 
it stated in a paper, said he had received his infor- 
mation from Mr. Tillett. 

(Mr. Tillett.) It was a misunderstanding. 

(Lhe Witness.) I was perfectly astonished. When 
from this amount I deduct the subscriptions, and the 
expenses, and the 100/. I had repaid to me, I find that 
the whole comes to 4,037/. 9s. 5d. Now tutus far 
I have treated the whole of this expenditure, and 
answered the question that you have made to me. 
I have gone into the history of the pecuniary part or 
the transaction. Ido not know whether I ought to 
abstain now from alluding to another subject until 
you question me upon it ; ‘but it is idle for me not to 
have seen that iniicliotions have been made against 
me by the statements of a person named Buttifant. 

19,600. (Mr. Moward.) On that subject I may 


say this : 1 do not think you were in Court when 
IT made some observations on that ?—No, I was 
not. 

19,601. I rather wish you had been, because it 
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would have saved my saying them over again. I will 
tell you what I think you ought toknow. A statement, 
which turns out now to be a statement of Mr. Butti- 
fant, came to the knowledge of the Commissioners 
some little time ago, astatement which had reference 
more or less to the election of 1874, and some reference, 
-amongst other persons,-to you. The Commissioners 
finding that Mr. Buttifant was a convict in Holloway 
Prison, suffering a very long sentence of penal servitude, 
felt that, at least. before they submitted any person, 
whatever his rank or station, high or low, to any 
questions founded upon a statement of that character, 
it was their bounden duty to ascertain, on reasonable 
evidence, that it was a statement made by Mr. Butti- 
fant in point of fact. Accordingly, they sent their 
secretary up to London, and he had an interview with 
Mr. Buttifant in the presence of the governor of 
Holloway Prison. He then returned, and afterwards 
communicated to us that it was the statement of 
Mr. Buttifant. He then learnt also, as I pointed out 
to Mr. Sparrow this morning, before you arrived, that 
Mr. Buttifant had made that which we were not aware 
of, a further statement which is very like the other, 
but still, I think, in some important respects differing, 


a matter which in itself of course confirmed our belief’ 


that it was very essential, in justice to anyone to whom 
the statement alluded, that we should give him the 
opportunity of relieving himself from it. When we 
came to look at those two statements, although we 
had no other guarantee about them than the mere 
fact that this person undergoing penal servitude for 
grave offences, had made them, yet we felt that not 
only ought, we to question persons upon them, for 
what they were worth, but that probably gentlemen 
in the position of yourself, or anybody else, Mr. 
Bignold, Mr. Sparrow, Mr. Patteson, and all other 
persons to whom they had reference, would very much 
desire that we should take that course. Whether or 
not, the Commissioners have resolved on that course. 
I propose to read some passages as to which I shall 
ask P—Certainly ; but I should ask the permission of 
the Commissioners to read two letters. I was not at 
all unprepared for this statement of this man; and I 
should like to have an opportunity of now stating 
something in connexion with him which may explain 
probably his course of action and his motives. Some- 
where in the summer, I have not got the exact date, 
I was writing a letter in the House of Commons, and 
the policeman who attends to the door told me some- 
body wanted to see me. I said, “‘ Bring them in ;” the 
door opened, and in came Mr, Buttifant. I had 
always had a great liking for Buttifant. I found him 
a very intelligent and active man, and I greeted him, 
as one does always one’s constituents, with a friendly 
shake of the hand. He told me he had been looking 
for me; that he wanted me to write a letter to. the 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, because 
he wanted a change of air, and he told me that he was 
going to Spain, and that he could. not get to Spain 
without he had a letter to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to grant him his passport to say he 
was a person who was known, I said, “‘ What on earth 
“ are you going to Spain for?” He said, “It is a 
“ pleasant’ country, 1 ama little tired, and I want 
“ fresh air.” Afterwards I sat down, and wrote a 
letter for him. He said, “Will you put my son’s 
“ name in?” TI said, “Certainly.” . I asked, “ How 
“are the people of Norwich?” ; He gave me some 
news of Norwich, and I wished him a pleasant trip. 
About a fortnight after that, on receiving my Norwich 
papers, I found that Buttifant was a defaulter, and 
had gone, embezzling 20,000/.; therefore I had been 
made unconsciously the means of his going to Spain. 
I immediately communicated to the authorities, and I 
understand that created a vindictive feeling in his 
mind against me, because he attributed ito the informa- 
tion I had thus given, and I would give over again, 
the fact of pursuit having been made and his having 
been taken in Spain, and brought back to this country. 
Now in that state of things he was for trial; the prin- 
cipal prosecutor against him was Mr. Patteson, hence 
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probably the reason he has chosen to put Mr. Patteson’s 
name into this matter as well as my own; and I 
received, on the Ist February 1876, a letter signed 
M. A. Buttifant, but the handwriting is the hand- 
writing of a person whose name I believe was Branch, 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Buttifant, and I pray the 
attention of the Commissioners to this letter. 

19,602. Will you. give me the address upon it?— . 
2, pApeuPe Grove, Seven Sisters Road, February 1, 
1875. i: 

19,608. (Mr. Howard to the secretary.) That is 
the address to which you were referred ? 

(The Secretary.) A son of Mr. Buttifant referred 
me to 2, Medina Road. rie 

(The Witness.) 1 ask the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to this letter: “Sir, You are, I believe, aware 
“ that Mr. J. Buttifant, your agent for conducting 
“ the late Norwich election, is now a prisoner in the 
“ gaol of that city, awaiting his trial at the ensuing 
“ March Assizes on the charges of forgery and em- 
“ bezzlement. Of the former charge he declares him- 
“ self innocent,” that is the forgery, “and, with the 
“ evidence which his family have, they have. arrived 
“ atthe same opinion; and believing the charge to 
“ to have emanated from a vindictiye feeling on the 
“ part of several of the leading members of the Con- 
“ servative party in Norwich, and as the course which 
“ constitutes the reputed offence was one frequently 
“ adopted by him, and originally suggested by the 
“ cashier of the bank, who are assisting in the prosecu- 
“ tion to facilitate the business of the society, they feel 
“ constrained to testify their sense of so unjust a pro- 
“ secution. Having these facts in view, combined with 
** the knowledge that their relative was; in the first 
“ instance, instigated to make use of money belong- 
“ ing to such society by the confidence of being able 
‘“* to replace it with the money due to him from the 
‘‘ Conservative Association, and from their breach of 
‘* faith in not adhering to such terms not being able 
“ todo so; his family have resolved to retort upon 
“ the party in a manner commensurate with the 
“ grievous wrong they have inflicted upon one so dear 
“ tothem. A statement detailing all the illegal prac- 
“ tices resorted to for securing your election is now 
“ before me, and anything more criminal, politically, 
“ cannot possibly be conceived, This statement it is 
“* intended to place ”—mark the threat-—‘“in the hands 
“ of an eminent member of the House of Commons 
“ with the view to his submitting to the House a 
“ motion for the issuing of a commission 10 inquire 
“ into’ the conduct of the Conservative party at ihe 
“ Jast election, and with the weight) of evidence, he 
“ will adduce in support of it, no reasonable doubt 
“ can be entertained of the result, Ata preliminary 
‘ examination of Mr. Buttifant, before the magistrates, 
“ the sterling integrity and unblemished honour of two 
“ of the witnesses (also his prosecutors) was unseemly 
“ paraded”—one of them was Mr. Patteson— and 
“ an exposé” —mark the motive—“of their criminal 
“ acts will, the family believe, tend -considerably to 
“ decrease the weight of their evidence. , Hence the 
“ motive of the family in securing its publicity, as 
“‘ also of the whole conduct of, the, party for whose 
“‘ interests he had for a series.of years worked faith- 
“ fully and diligently, even to the sacrifice of his own 
“* business prospects. I address this: communication 
“ to you for the reason. that the consequences arising 
“ out of an official inquiry intoall the illegal practices 
“ resorted to by the Conservative party, at, the late 
“ election, must of necessity be of the most damaging 
“ character, and offer a fatal hindrance to that pro- 
“ motion in your profession and political career, which 
“ it is doubtless your ambition to attain.” Those were 
almost the words 1 had used at. the meeting at which 
Mr, Buttifant was pvesent, at which I desired him to 
have recourse to no, proceedings of that kind, and he 
puts them here for the purpose of using it asa threat. 
“‘ I purposely abstain, from, suggesting any mode by 
“ which this fatality can .be averted, leaying it to 
* your better judgment to do so. : For yourself per- 
“ sonally, no hostile feeling is entertaimed, but any, . 
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“ gourse which does not provide for the withdrawal, 


“ of what the family believes to be a malicious charge 
will not be satisfactory to them. That is to say, 
“we won't publish this if you will get the prosecutors 
“to abandon the charge of forgery and proceed only 
“* on the charge of embezzlement. This accomplished 
“they will submit with painful resignation to the 
result of the other charge, which the verdict of a 
“jury may determine. Trusting that a long life, 
“ characterised by a faithful observance of ail the 
“ duties and affections of a fond husband, kind father, 
“ and faithful friend, will in some measure atone for 
“ the one error of an otherwise unblemished reputation.” 
When I got that letter—— 

19,604. (Mr. Howard.) When did you get it ?—I 
got that letter on the 2nd Februar y, and I sent for 
Mr. Arthur Bignold, and I showed it to him. I said, 
“ Ts there a word of truth i ti ? As far Iam con- 
“ cerned there is not.” . Arthur Bignold said, 
“ You know those ate ran away with the mes- 
“« sengers, that is the only thing; there is nothing in 
‘ this letter which you need at all apprehend, sia 
threw the letter into a drawer, but fortunately I kept 

it. Within 10 days I received another letter from the 
same quarter, assuming altogether a. different shape. 
«2, Medina Grove, Seven‘ Sisters Road, “'N,, 
“ February Tith, 1875, J. W. Huddleston, Esq., 
Go TE. Sir, No action having been taken on 
“ the subject of my previous letter, and belie ving the 
“course the family of Mr. J. ‘Buttifant therein 
“ propose to adopt might entail a delay injurious to 
“ their views, they have since determined to entertain 
“the overtures made to them by a leading member of 
“ the opposition party at Norwich.” Now I hope 
sincerely that this statement is as unfrue as every 
other statement made by Mr. Buttifant, for I will not 
believe for a moment, and I will not allow my respect 
for Mr. Tillett to be diminished by the supposition 
that he could hold communion with a man who was 
standing on his trial as a convicted felon, to induce 
him to betray the secrets of his party, or to tempt him 
to state what was untrue. I could not believe he was 
doing that. I do not believe now that he or any man 
was guilty of such a piece of baseness as to venture to 
tempt a man of that description to make a statement 
for the purpose of injuring a political opponent. I 
acquit Mr. Tillett. I hope that this statement—I do 
not know whether he means him or not—is as untrue 
as every other that that man has made, 

(Mr. Tillett.) Will you allow me, Sir, to rise at 
once. I strongly protest against the unfair and 
gratuitous way in which my name has been intro- 
duced. J say at once that I have held no communion 
with Mr. Buttifant nor with any one belonging to him, 

nor indeed with anyone, if you will allow me to say so, 
‘directly or indirectly; and the manner in which 
Mr. Baron Huddleston has introduced my name is 
entirely gratuitous and unfair. 

(The Witness.) Mr. Tillett must recollect that I 
entirely acquitted him, and I said I hoped that this 
statement (and now If have his assurance, which I am 
glad of) is as untrue as any other statement in this 
letter. He says, || “The overtures made to them by a 
“ leading member of the opposite party of Norwich, 
“ by placing in his hands all the documents now in 
« their possession connected with the late election, 
“ with the object. of more speedily making public the 
“ illegal practices carried on by the Conservative 
a party at the late election, and which, amongst other 
“ corrupt practices, include the bribing of upwards of 
# 3,000 electors, and more particularly with reference 
“ to those of the third ward, where the agents having 
“ declined the responsibility of tampering rae the 
* electors, the mode of 
i determined “upon at a meeting at eae you, 
“ Mr. Patteson, ‘Bignold, were 

© present and PNieseat therein.” . That isto say, that 
L, Mr. Patteson, and the two Bignolds, were present, 
and suggested and de ermined the mode by which it 
should be done. | dditional evidence will also be 
“ furnished of the concoction of a false statement for 
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“ publication by the sheriff in order to conceal the 
‘“ fraudulent items. Had the Conservative party 
shown any desire to repair the injury done 
Mr. Buttifant and his family by paying to him or 
them a portion only of the large sum due from them 


'* to him, amounting to 1,0071., the proceedings now 


purposed being taken might have been avoided, and 
should they make an apparent intention of carrying 
into effect this act of justice before the expiration 
of the ensuing week, this object is still attainable, 
otherwise no possiblé arrangement can be hereafter 
“effected.” That is to say, if you show you are 
willing to pay this sum of 1,007/., then an arrange- 
ment cian be made and this statement will not be 
published. Well, Sir, I treated these two letters with 
the scorn and contempt they deserved. Now I take 
the opportunity of saying, standing here on my oath, 
that these statements are false. 

19,605. (Mr. Howard.) Does that conclude what 
you desire to say ?—Well, there is a matter which I 
thought probably you might have asked me upon, with 
reference to which I have something to state. 

19,606. I have no doubt I shall in due time, but 
perhaps you had better go on?—I merely meant to 
tell you what I saw during the election. I recollect 
reading a statement of the evidence of Mr. Bailey, in 
which he said it would be impossible for any person 
acquainted with Norwich to have seen what was 
going on, and not to have known that ‘there was a 
great deal of corrupt practice. J met Mr. Bailey at 
Lowestoft the other day, and asked him whether he 
thought that applied to me. He said he had made it 
pretty clear that it only applied to the persons who knew 
Norwich, and not to persons who were unacquainted 
with it, as 1 was. However Mr. Bailey will give his 
explanation with reference to that if it becomes neces- 
sary. I think I ought to state this. 
into Norwich I came in with my experience of 1870, 
and I knew the sort of election which was likely to 
take place. It wasrather with reference to that that [ 
knew Norwich in 1870, and I am bound to say with 
reference to Norwich, that the task of a candidate is 
exceedingly arduous. ‘There is no personal can- 
vassing, scarcely, The large constituency it is impos- 
sible to canvass personally. The Norwich people are 
exceedingly eager about public speaking. I do not 
think I ever knew a constituency who enjoyed, and 1 
am bound to say appreciated—lI do not call it oratory, 
because I am afraid that word would be misapplied— 
electioneering speaking, or public speaking. 

19,607. Then you thought they might have no 
merey upon you ?—There were large meetings and 
continual meetings. You had to address a number of 
meetings before luncheon, and a great many mectings 
after luncheon ; large and important meetings. I 
knew that in 1870, and 1 am bound to say I do not 
think I ever recollect addressing men who seemed more 
to appreciate that sort of thing, and to understand it. 
You Sir, know perfectly well what an inducement it 
is to a public speaker, and how he is led on, if he 
finds that his observations are appreciated, and that 
his audience understands and follows his remarks. 

19,608. I cannot doubt that you and Mr. Til- 
lett and Mr. Colman must have found it out in the 
course of the candidature ?—I am bound to say that 
when I arrived at Norwich in 1874, I found the same 
state of things ; great excitement, great enthusiasm, 
and as I believe honest and genuine enthusiasm. I 
found a band; I do not want to say anything disre- 
spectful of that band. It was not nearly so good a 
band as the Carrow band, and J am bound to say 
when [heard that band first, I asked Mr. Sparrow, 
or spoke to him, as much as to say, ‘‘ Stop that 
band, it is illegal.’ Mr. Sparrow went out for the 
purpose, He came back, and told me he had made 
Inquiries about it. It was some ward band; the 
sixth or seventh ward band—a volunteer band. He said 
you must not check their ardour, it is a volunteer 
band. I said I should be glad to dispense with that 
particular music ; however the band went on, and 
that is the band. After what I have read in the 
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papers of the evidence as to the venal element, I say 
to myself, now with the knowledge I have obtained 
through the papers, could I in 1874 when I was a 
caudidate in the position I then was, have really dis- 
covered this venal element in the city of Norwich, 
and I say I could not, I found the same enthusiasm 
that T had found in 1870; I found great excitement, 
and 1 found geriuine enthusiasm as I thought. They 
cheered one, and followed one, and if the people were 
bought, 1 can only say I was never more deceived in 
my life in what f took to be genuine element. The 
venal element did not prevail in that particular class. 
I found it wherever J went. IJ found it in the suburbs 
of the city; I found it in the principal streets; I 
found it in the precincts; I found it anywhere : 
ardent, enthusiastic, and as I believe, genuine sup~ 
porters, and Mr. Tillett had the same. I recollect 
upon one occasion going into the market square, a 
spacious market square, in which almost every 
window was decorated with colours of one description 
or the other; I believe there was a great deal more 
purple and orange than any other colour. Although 
I have nothing more to do with politics, I do recollect 
a baleony which had a great quantity of light blue, 
and in which there were the supporters and friends 
of Mr. Colman and Mr. Tillett. But everywhere 
about, there was enthusiasm. ‘There were people that 
followed you. Men of position accompanied you. 
Some 80 or 40 on horseback, on their own horses, 
accompanied us. Others in a humble position, but 
equally as genuine followed, as I believe on foot. I 
addressed thousands and thousands daily and nightly, 
and Iam bound to say at this moment, if that was a 
purchased enthusiasm, | was never more astonished in 
my life, and [ do not believe it. Now with reference 
to the processions, I think I might fairly say I do not 
approve of them. I think that they were much about 
the same on both sides. I did not indeed know of 
them until I found myself assisting, or as the French 
say participating, in them with my colleague. 

19,609. You are said to have been in a “halo of 
glory ” ?—I dare say something of that sort ; something 
equivalent to it. It was a very disagreable position. 

19,610. Do you think you thought so then ?—Most 
assuredly ; and I have said so since. JI.am bound to 
say that a procession of that description might be 
looked at in that light. J had no idea that it had been 
turned into an instrument of corruption ; but some- 
times pageants of that sort, showing the size of the 
party and the force of it has its effect at an election 
for what it is worth. I must,say I do not myself 
attach very much importance to a demonstration of 
that description, and I should very gladly have dis- 
pensed with it. Iwish to say another word with 
reference to intimidation. Now J may mention 
that the first time I addressed an audience in Nor- 
wich was at the Norfolk Hotel. Upon that occasion 
a number of persons interfered to prevent my speak- 
ing. I recollect upon another occasion, soon after (it 
is very difficult to recollect the different wards, and [ 
am ashamed to say I do not remember which) at 
another place there was a large meeting. The circum- 
stance f recollect pretty well. There was a number of 
men who seemed to have combined together for the 
purpose of preventing my being heard. They adopted 
the plan of making a very disagreeable noise which in 
Norwich is called “hueing.” It is not easy to speak 
when 18 or 20 persons making 2 noise. 

19,611. Do you think your friends on the opposite 
side indulged in that ?—I do not wish to exempt my 
friends—both sides. I eannot show the extent of 
noise and riot. I recollect on one occasion addressing 
a number of persons, and being interrupted in this 
way, I thought I would rather take it good humouredly. 
1 said, “It seems to me there is a difference of opinion 
whether the meeting should be held or not; let me 
“ take the opinion in the old fashioned way ; those 
“ who are in favour of my being heard will hold up 
“ their hands,” There was a forest of hands held up. 
Then J said, “ Now, those who are in favour of my not 
being heard will lold up their hands,” and foolishly 
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enough those men held up their hands, and imme- 
diately it was known who they were, they were pushed 
out. That is an illustration. Let me give another 
illustration, which I think went very far to show the 
good-humoured sort of feeling which existed. It is 
in reference to the two processions which have been 
alluded to. ‘They were meeting, and Iam bound to 
say I found the excitable elements. For instance : 
one gentleman said, “I think everybody seems to have 
lost their heads.” Jam sure Mr. Tillett made a most 
stirring speech. Iam bound to say this, and I say it 
with great satisfaction, that I do not recollect any per- 
sonal discourtesy of any description that occurred 
during the whole of the election. I am bound to say 
that we hit each other’s weak points as strongly as we 
could, but Ido not think during the whole election 
that there was a conversation of a personal or harsh 
character. However, to return to these proces- 
sions. These processions,—a large procession of the 
Blues and a large procession of the Conservatives,— 
came, and getting into a very narrow street it appeared 
to be exceedingly dangerous, because there was scarcely 
room for more than the one procession to pass the 
others, Our procession drew up, and stayed for some 
time; the Liberals passed round, and passed by salut- 
ing us, all harmoniously, and we returned it. I inquired 
into the history of it, and I found it was this; the 
two processions met direct, and it became imminent 
that there might be a disturbance as they were very 
large processions. The foremost men of the two 
processions—it was about the time of the Geneva 
Conference—stopped, and said, “ Now shall we fight, 
or shall we arbitrate.” It was suggested that the 
question should be left for arbitration. One of them 
pulled out a small copper coin, and tessedit up. The 
Conservatives lost, and the Liberals passed by in front. 
I give that as an illustration. Iam bound to say, 
what Mr. Sparrow has said, that there was great good 
humour; there was great toleration ; there was an 
immense amount of excitement, and I believe there 
was very little injury. I think the best proof was the 
report which the police constable gave. I may say 
this, we were obliged to have a number of persons— 
I suppose I ought not to call them froughs—who 
were absolutely necessary. It was necessary in con- 
sequence of the large masses you had to address, to 
have persons to keep the way open, or to protect you 
from the possibility of being pulled out of the car- 
riage. I may say that during the whole of that excited 
election in 1870, I never received or apprehended the 
least personal injury. A more good-tempered or less 
excited audience I never recollect. 

19,612. As I understand, until the election of 1870 
which you undertook in the way you have described, 
you had no acquaintance with Norwich ? — None 
whatever. 

19,613. Hadnever been down here, probably ?—-Never. 

19,514. You told us that you understood Norwich 
was a place which had some had fame, but although 
having a popular and general notion you had no 
particular knowledge ?—None. 

19,615. I intimated to you I think in the early part 
of your address, as to the election of 1870 that it was 
stated here, | think by Mr. Tillett and other gentlemen, 
and not contradicted until Mr. Coaks was called, that 
the election of 1870 was on both sides perfectly pure. 
I understand you to be of the same opinion ?—Quite. 

19,616. I will just call your attention to what 
Mr. Coaks said as to 1870, so that’you may have the 
opportunity of making any observation you think 
right upon it. [A portion_of the shorthand notes of 
Mr. Coaks’ evidence was read.| I read that to you 
Baron Huddleston, merely to show you that in the 
opinion of a man of considerable observation (Mr. 
Coaks) there was a large amount of extravagant 
employment in 1870. But he says he was of opinion 
so far as your election was concerned, it was perfectly 
pure, and the question I have to put to you upon that 
is this, and I put it seriously ; you must have observed 
the course of the election of 1870 from heginning to 
end ?—Yes, I think I did. 
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19,617. You must have observed how it was con- 
ducted ?.—Yes. 

19,618. You: must have taken, of course, some 
notice of it, because it was an election at which you 
were a candidate. Are you able to say from your 
recollection that there was extravagant employment of 
messenger labour in that year P—-No, I could not say 
it at all. 

19,619. I am coming to that again. Was there any 
very large procession ?—The only procession I recol- 
lect was the one I mentioned. I believe there were 
two, but the only one I particularly recollect was that 
one which I have described. 

19,620. That was before 1870 ?—That was 1870. 
That was when I was called upon by the Mayor. 
The Mayor asked me to prevent the torch-light pro- 
cession. I asked for an explanation from Sir Samuel 
Bignold. He gave it tome. He said he had been 
asked by the magistrate whether he could prevent it. 

19,621. At that time, in 1870, had you ever heard 
of anything like the messenger trick ?—I never heard 
anything like the messenger trick, if you mention it 
by that name, until this inquiry. 

19,622. Itis called that very much for convenience. 
You never did ?—I think not. 

19,623. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) It was mentioned in the 
petition ?—I did not pay very much attention to the 
petition, but I rather thought what they called it was 
putting on.” 

19,624. (Mr. Howard.) That is the same thing; 
whether there was a corrupt putting on of employ- 
ment for the purpose of catching votes? Did you 
ever heat that, at all events, in 1870 ?—I do not think 
so. I cannot tell. 

19,625. Observing that there was a large procession, 
and a good deal of excitement and display, did it strike 
you that possibly there might be an employment of 
labour going on contrary to the law ?—It struck me, 
do you mean ? 

19,626. Yes?r—No, it did not. With reference to 
the processions, if never struck me that the processions 
were paid for. I thought it was the spontaneous 
display of the different wards,—the Conservative clubs 
of the different wards who came out with their bands, 
and the Liberal clubs on the other side. 

19,627. Did you form any opinion, during the elec- 
tion in 1870, that it was being conducted in a manner 
which was lavish, and that it possibly might lead to 
corruption. I only ask you whether that occurred to 
you or not ?—I do not think it occurred to me in that 
light; at the election | know, so far as my own friends 
were concerned, there was nothing of the sort. 

19,628. Did you at any time have any communi- 
cation with your agents or party to that effect ?—I 
heard, as one always does hear from ardent partisans 
at every election, that the election was sold, that our 
opponents were bribed, or else we should have won ; 
but the best test of that is that I myself refused in 
1871 to stand again, because I thought that the majority 
had heen fairly tested, and there was a Liberal majority. 

19,629. You did not hear that your election had 
been sold, and so on, until it was over ?—No. 


19,630. 1 want, to find out whether during the time 
the election was going on, you had the least suspicion 
there was anything more than a considerable employ- 
ment; you did not think it was corrupt ?—I did not 
think the procession indicated it. You must look at 
the whole thing. There are people in the streets and 
at the different windows. The procession formed a 
very small portion of what is really the excitement of 
the election. 

19,631. It occurred to Mr. Coaks to tell us so ?— 
I know there is no person who has greater power of 
observation, and who is able to explain what he sees 
better than Mr. Coaks. I certainly, with my know- 
ledge of Norwich at that time, would not venture to 
put my view in opposition to his view. 

19,632. He says that on the Conservative side it 
was fairly pure. I thought it right to ask you that 
question now so that you could say whether you your- 
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self had any suspicion of that in 1870 ?—I have an- 
swered that during the election I had not. 

19,633. Now as to between 1870 and 1874 you 
have given us your reason, which I will not trouble 
you with further. The petition was presented against 
My. Tillett’s return, and he was unseated in 1871 ?—It 
was heard in January 1871. I have the date. I was 
subpeenaed by Mr. Tillett as a witness. 

19,634, I understood you to say that you had 
nothing to do with that petition, and you did not 
approve of it >No. 

19,685. Did you disapprove of it, then. You re- 
fused to associate yourself with the petition ?—Those 
are matters which I would scarcely like to mention. I 
did disapprove of it ; I disapproved of the petition 
just as much as I disapproved of the petition in 1875, 
which I had nothing to do with. I need scarcely 
state to the Commissioners, when I was appointed one 
of Her Majesty’s Judges I ceased to have any po- 
lities, I ceased to mix myself with any political party, 
and I hope I have not shown at the present time that 
I have any political tendency one way or the other. 

19,636. In 1870, when the petition was presented, 
you say you had nothing to do with it. Were you 
consulted with reference to it?—I think not. I was 
subpoenaed by Mr. Tillett. 

19,637. But for what reason you do not know; you 
were called ?—I have a distinct remembrance that I 
was sworn. I stood up, and Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, 
who I think appeared for Mr, ‘Tillett at that time, said 
he had no question to ask me. There was a laugh. I 
was very ill at the time and I went away. 

19,638. Did you know there was, in the particulars 
of the petition delivered on the part of the respondent, 
an allegation of corrupt practice against the Conser- 
vatives ?—No. 

19,639. If I were to read it to you now, it would 
be the first you heard of it ?—Certainly. 

19,640. I need not do that, if you have not heard 
of it before. You do not know anything of that ?— 
I do not quite understand the allusion. 

19,641. You heard no rumours, and did not under- 
stand the fact >—Of course not. 

19,642. When you came down to the trial, did you 
hear that there were recriminatory charges ?—No. 

19,648. It is my duty to ask you?—I do not know 
anything about it. I came here in obedience to a sub- 
pena. I was asked no question in any way. 

19,644. You did not gather from any one of your 
own party what that was, whether there were recrimi- 
natory charges or not ; you severed yourself from the 
petition >— Yes. 

19,645. Now I will take you at once to the state- 
ment of Buttifant. I should tell you there were two 
statements, that they much resemble each other, and 
that in some respects they differ. I will point out at 
once a matter in which they differ, and with which 
you are concesned. He says this in the first state- 
ment: “Three days previous to the election I was 
* sent for to Surrey Street in consequence of a report 
“ that the third ward would lose the election, the 
“ agents refusing to act up to their instructions to 
“ employ voters. It was then urged by Mr. Hud- 
“ dleston, Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. Arthur Bignold 
“ that I should leave the central rooms as soon as 
“ possible to take charge of the third ward (Nos. 4, 
“ 5, and 6), and remedy the defect if possible. I said 
* T thought it was not fair to the candidates or myself 
“ that 1 should be asked to run such a risk as one 
“ of the agents, but I ultimately agreed to go into the 
“« third ward, and opened a private committee room 
“at the ‘Grapes’ Hotel in conjunction with Mr. 
** Berry from the office of Mr. Coaks, who was sent 
“ to assist me.” 
statement. In the second statement it runs thus: 
“ On the Monday previous to the polling day I 
“ pyeceived a message from Surrey Street that my 
presence was required there immediately ; on my 
“¢ arrival I found Mr. Huddleston, Mr. Patteson, 
“ Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. A. Bignold, when T 
“ was informed that the third ward was losing the 
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“ election.” I observe in the first statement the 
words “losing the election” are followed by these 
words, “the agents refusing to act up to their in- 
“ structions to employ voters.” In the second state- 
ment it is: “I was informed that the third ward was 
“ losing the election” simply, ‘and Mr. Huddleston 
« and Mr. Patteson urged me to leave the central 
«* room as soon as possible, and take charge of that 
«“ ward, Those two gentlemen then left me with the 
‘¢ two Mr. Bignold’s, who informed me that the ma- 
“ nagers of the third ward (Divisions 4, 5, and 6) 
“‘ refused to employ voters, and that I should at once 
“‘ take charge of that ward and remedy the defect 
“ if possible, and that they would send Mr. Samuel 
“ N. Berry from Mr. I. B. Coaks office to assist me. 
“ I then remarked that I did not think it was fair to 
“ the candidates or myself that I should be requested 
“ to run so great a risk as one of the agents, but 
“ ultimately I agreed to comply with their wishes 
“ as soon as I had prepared the instructions neces- 
“ sary for the day of election, which I was then doing.” 
And then he says, ‘On the following day he pro- 
“ ceeded to open a private committee room.” There, 
as I pointed out to you, he first says that the agents 
were refusing to act up to their instructions to employ 
voters, but he omits it in the second statement. He 
says in the first statement, “it was then urged by 
“ Mr. Huddleston, Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. Arthur 
“ Bignold that I should leave the central room as 
“ soon as possible-and take charge of the third ward 
“ (Nos. 4, 5, and 6), and remedy the defect as soon 
“ as possible.” In the second statement, upon that 
point, he says that you and Mr. Patteson had left 


.the room. I need not point out the discrepancy, my 


opinion is you ought to give us your testimony as to 
both ?—You have to deal with the discrepancy, and I 
have answered you already. 

19,646. I want you to tell me again as a matter of 
form ?—As a matter of form I tell you, there is not 
the slightest truth in one statement or the other. 

19,647. Have you any recollection of them ?—Cer- 
tainly not. I did not mix myself up with the details of 
the election at all. The fact of Buttifant, or any other 
man, going into the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh 
ward, would have no significance at all in my mind. 

19,648. As a matter of fact, then, you did not know 
of this in the third ward ?—As a matter of fact I did 
not knew of the third ward nor of any other ward. 
Of course I thought those who managed the election 
would attend to the details. I was there morning 
after morning with Sir Henry Stracey, and evening 
after evening we were speaking. I certainly had no 
time to do anything else. The amount of fatigue one 
goes through is immense. You must recollect one had 
to make a great number of speeches in a day, and, un- 
fortunately, each paper reported each morning what 
you had said the day before, so that you could not 
repeat your speeches. You are obliged to have a 
fresh speech each time. The consequence was that 
I had very little time to attend to those matters. I 
think I used to get the different papers and read the 
speeches of other candidates; I thought the more 
remote the better. 

19,649. You say those are unfounded statements in 
both paragraphs ?—Certainly, and I am very glad the 
Commissioners have given me an opportunity of 
denying them. 

19,650. Let us go on further. He says in the first 
statement, “Finding that the amount deposited by 
* the candidates, 500/. by Sir Henry Stracey and 
“ 1000/. by Mr. Huddleston, was nearly expended, 
“ application was made by Sir Samuel to Sir Henry 
“ for a further sum of 500/., so as to make 1000/. 
“ each, but this Sir Henry refused to do until he had 
“ the whole of the claims before him. This was 
“ accordingly done, and Mr, Patteson and Mr. Spar- 
“‘ yow had an interview with Sir Henry at Rackheath, 
*‘ when he expressed his astonishment at the amount 
“ and said he should submit them to his solicitor, 
“« Mr. I.B.Coaks, who ultimately agreed with Mr. Hud- 
* dleston (after disallowing a large amount), that the 
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‘“* whole of the expenses should not exceed the amount 
“ as published by Mr. Patteson, of which each candi- 
“ date agreed to pay half.” I do not know whether 
you have any observation to make upon that ?—As I 
said before, the sum mentioned was 3,548/., and I paid 
the 774d, 

19,651. The next paragraph is this, “A large sum 
of the disallowed and illegal items having been paid 
“ out of the funds in the hands of Mr, Patteson (of 
which he and Mr. Sparrow were aware), it became 
“ necessary to obtain further funds before the allowed 
“ sums could be paid. Mr. Huddleston was applied 
“* to by Mr. Sparrow, who referred him to Mr. Arthur 
“ Bignold, and that gentleman from time to time sent 
“ cheques to me (on Lacon and Co.) to enable me to 
pay the most pressing accounts. Many of them 
“ Mr. Arthur Bignold settled himself.” Have you 
any observations to make upon that ?—None at all. 
I know nothing about it, except that I rigidly refused 
to advance any more money unless I found this 
arrangement had been made with each side. I have 
told you all the moneys I paid, and beyond that I have 
paid no moneys at all to anybody. 

19,652. He goes on to say, “ When the time arrived 
for preparing the accounts and vouchers for the 
Sheriff, it became necessary to make considerable 
alterations, and the amount paid away amounted to 
“a much larger sum than that agreed upon by the 
“ candidates, and in order to make them tally the sum 
paid for the messengers was reduced so as to accom- 
“ plish that object, and fresh vouchers obtained to 
“ verify them. This was done with the knowledge 
“* and consent of Mr. Patteson, Mr. Sparrow, and 
“ Mr. Arthur Bignold; indeed the latter gentleman 
* suggested that course, therefore the account pub- 
“ lished was not a true statement, of which Mr. 
“« Patteson was fully aware.” Without discussing here 
whether that isin the least true or not, so far as you 
are concerned, I wish to ask you this question, whether 
until you heard it in this Court you had ever heard 
it before ?—A statement about what ? 

it 19,653. That fresh vouchers had been made out >— 

0. 

19,654. It is very desirable to get your evidence 
upon that ?—Never. The only thing I did hear was 
this, and. that is only recently upon making inquiries, 
I think it was Mr. Patteson told me that he noticed in 
the account (perhaps I had better read the statement 
myself) that a sum of 1,109. was divided in the 
amounts, and that he said to Buttifant who brought it 
to him, “Why I do not see 1,1092, who says it is 
“ those three or four items.” Mr. Patteson said he 
then took his pencil and marked it and carried out the 
sum. You had better hear it from Mr. Patteson, who 
told me. 

19,655, All I should like is that it should be perfectly 
anderstood whether or not you ever heard of that 
before ?—No, I did not; except this statement, and 
those anonymous letters. 

19,656. There is this statement, by the way, which 
T ought to read to you, In the second statement of 
Mr. Buttifant he says, “Mr. Coaks afterwards had an 
“ interview with Mr. Huddleston and Mr. A. Bignold 
“ at the latter gentleman’s lodgings in London, and after 
*“* going through the accounts and disallowing several 
“‘ items, including the 122/. 16s.”?—Who do you 
mean by the “latter gentleman ” ? 

19,657. Mr. Arthur Bignold. You say you never 
did ?—Never. 

19,658. “ Including the 122/. 16s. paid to the third 
“ ward voters and the two items of 98/, 14s. and 
“ 62/. 19s. for processions, &c., it was reduced to 
“ 3,548/. 16s. 4d.” ?—I think I have already told you 
that with reference to the 774/., when I found that 
the arrangement was made I gave my cheque. 

19,659. I perfectly understand that ; with reference 
to this statement that there was this interview at 
Mr. Arthur Bignold’s lodgings, what do you say ?—~ 
With reference to that statement I say this, that I 
happened to come up from circuit (that is my recol- 


lection), and while 1 was coming up from Worcester _ 
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Mr. Bignold and, I think, Mr. Coaks called upon me 
and said they thought that was the right amount. I 
said, “ Very well, as soon as Sir Henry Stracey gives 
“ his cheque for the one amount I will give the 
“ other.” 

19,660. Was there anything like going through the 
accounts, and disallowing items, including 1220. 16s. 
paid to the third ward voters ?—I myself told you 
with reference to the supplemental account that I 
never saw it. J will tell you that it was never laid 
before me. I never saw it. I rather collect from 
what Mr. Sparrow said, that the object was to lay 
before Sir Henry Stracey all the expenses. I had been 
told that the expenses were 3,548/. Then there was 
an account made out of things coming afterwards, 
and that I never saw; it was never sent to me. I 
believe Sir Henry Stracey saw it and I think put: it 
in the hands of Mr. Bignold who was examined upon 
that point. 

19,661. At all events, you do not admit it ?—No. 

19,662, It is not true ?—It is not true. 

19,663. I must ask you this now, so thai I may get 
your evidence upon it, ‘‘ Mr. Huddleston expressed his 
* willingness to pay what he called outside expenses.” 
Is that true ?—Certainly not. I did not give a 
farthing for outside expenses. 

19,664. I can only give you the words of his state- 
ment ?—Supposing the outside expenses to be 3,000/. 
I would pay half. 

19,665. You mean something of that kind ?—Yes. 

19,666. You say it is untrue?—That is untrue 
certainly. 

19,667. He goes on to say “the 3,548/. 14s. 4d. 
“ being insufficient to meet the whole of the expenses 
“ as agreed upon in consequence of several of the 
“ disallowed and illegal items having been paid out of 
“ this fund (of which Mr. Sparrow and Mr. Patteson 
“ were aware), Mr. Sparrow applied to Mr. Huddle- 
«ston on the subject, who referred him to Mr. Arthur 
“ Bignold, and that gentleman gave or sent me cheques 
“ from time to time (on Lacon and Co.) to enable me 
“ to pay the most pressing claims, and one of them 
“ was a cheque for 122/. 16s. for the third ward. Some 
“ of the other disallowed accounts he settled himself.” 
I need hardly ask you upon that, whether Mr. Sparrow 
did apply to you on the subject >—Mr. Sparrow applied 
to me, as he mentioned, for my share of the expenses, 
but that particular sum of 122/., or the cheque, which 
he says Mr. Arthur Bignold gave, I never heard any- 
thing of. 

19,668. The extent to which it implies you were a 
party to it, or knew of it, is quite untrue ?—It is quite 
untrue. A 

19,669. It is a long statement, and I have gone 
through it with the view to see what portion of it had 
any reference to you, just as we did with Mr. Spar- 
row. I think I have called your attention to the points 
which would affect you, the material part being that 
which was in the first statement. We desired, as you 
were present, to put these questions to you. He says, 
in the first statement, that the agents refused to act up 
to their instructions to employ voters, and in the 
second statement he entirely omits it ’—Then you see 
how it is put in the letter. 

19,670. I think that completes what I have to ask 
you with reference to those statements. Task you now, 
until you were examined to-day in this Court you never, 
I suppose, referred to those letters in any way what- 
ever ; I mean those that you received from Buttifant 
—the threatening letters ?—Do you refer to the threat- 
ening letters I read ? 

19,671. Yes; have you consulted anybody ?—I 
showed them to Mr. Arthur Bignold; and I showed 
them immediately to my solicitor ; and L showed them 
to one or two members of our own profession. I do 
not want to introduce names. 

19,672-3. And you preserved them ?—Yes. | 

19,674. You preserved the letters which you re- 
ceived, and do you now give them to us?—Yes. I 
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thought probably you would like to have them, and I 
have directed copies to be made which I have here. 

19,675. We will undertake you shall have them 
again ?—I have not the envelope for the first. You 
will observe the envelope is in a different handwriting. 
The red marks in it are marks I have made myself in 
red pencil, underlining. 

19,676. Now, to go to the election of 1874. It has 
been said here on both sides by a great many witnesses, 
(Mr. Tillett says so on the Liberal side, and certainly 
the Conservatives say it on their side) ; that there was 
a very lavish expenditure, that it was a gaudy and 
extravagant election, and that there was a general 
system of corrupt employment. J ask you, whether in 
the election of 1874 you did, in fact, suspect there was 
any colourable employment, or other corruption, com- 
mitted by your agents on your behalf ?—Most certainly 
not; and if I had I should have retired from the elec- 
tion at once. I told Mr. Sparrow so, and also Mr. Pat- 
teson ; and I know perfectly well what my feelings were 
on that subject. 

19,677. Then you did not suspect it ?—Certainly 
not. 

19,678. Had you heard any rumours during the 
election that money was being lavishly expended ? 
—Yes; one always hears that. I do not want to 
introduce names ; I will write down the name of one 
person ; but I will tell you what occurred during the 
election. when I gave I believe my only order. | The 
name was handed to the Secretary.| During the elec- 
tion I received a letter saying that there was corrup- 
tion going on in one of the wards, but which ward it 
was I do not recollect. I immediately said I suppose 
there is some truth in the assertion, and I sent, I 
think, for Mr. A. Bignold; I am not quite certain, I 
said, ‘“‘ Now if you have any reason to believe there is 
“ truth inthis get some people to watch; do not get 
“* too many ; find out who these persons are, and who 
“* you suppose are going to commit the bribery, and 
“ let a man follow him, and never leave him; if he 
“ goes in a house stay outside and watch him, and 
“ then follow him wherever he goes, and put one upon 
“ each of them.” 

19,679. Did you hear what form of bribery it was 
supposed to be ?—I thought it was money bribery. 

19,680. Did you hear at all that it was taking the 
form of “ putting on” for the purpose of getting their 
votes ?—Yes and no; that is to say, | heard them 
come in and say that the Liberals were putting on 
men. You know how vague these rumours are. I 
know one man said : ‘Oh ! they are beginning to set on 
“ men.” I said, “1 hope we shall not do anything of 
““ the sort; however, do not you do anything of the 
“ kind.” I heard that every day, or some such story. 
Of course I should have paid much more attention to 
them if I had had all this evidence. 

19,681. The rumour, such as it was, did not point 
you to any corrupt system ?—No. 

19,682. You did not gather that from the streets, in 
the shape of processions ?—No. I used to go very little 
to the committee rooms ; my time was occupied at all 
these public meetings. I have stated that | saw men 
writing and doing the work, not an inordinate number 
of men, and one or two men as I should always see 
outside the door waiting for employment. Nothing 
to lead to a lavish expenditure. 

19,683. Now I have questioned you as to the im- 
pression made on your mind about, processions, and so 
on. The questions I put to you, I put to Mr. Tillett, 
and now | may take the opportunity of saying, as 
Mr. Colman is present, that I intend to put them to 
him, when he is examined. I ask you whether these 
processions ever created an impression in your mind 
that they were a covert way of influencing the voters ? 
Mr. Tillett denied that such an impression was made 
upon his mind. [A portion of the shorthand notes 
of Mr. Tillet?s evidence was read to the witness.| 
Those processions Mr. Tillett strongly disapproved of, 
and | rather gather that you do ?—I did not like the 
processions, but that they conveyed to my mind that 
they were a covert way of bribery or illegal employ- 
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meni I deny entirely. I think it was a wasteful 
expenditure of blue fire; but the demonstration might 
possibly have its effect upon the public, as pageants 
always have. 

19,684. With reference to the accounts during the 
election of 1874, I want to know what account it was 
that you first saw ?—The first account, so far as my 
recollection goes, is that one which you have there. 
I think that is the only account I saw, except the one 
which was sent to me at Monmouth, and which I 
sent back. If I recollect right in the one sent to 
Monmouth—Mr. Sparrow will correct me—the 1,009/. 
was in one sum, and not in three. 

(Mr. Sparrow.) Yes, it was. 

( The Witness.) It was sent in one sum, and it went 
back from me in the same way. 

19,685. (Mr. Howard.) Can you give us any 
idea when you got that account ?—I think I must 
have had it somewhere about the beginning of March ; 
it was the first fortnight of March. 

19,686. When the account came, was it sent up to 
you yourself ?—As I tell you, I don’t remember, ex- 
cept this ; I will tell you how I found that account. 
When you look at it you will see my marks at the 
side. On the first page there is one item, then on 
the next J think there is a deduction for printing. 
I have put ten per cent. there, and five per cent. upon 
the rest. 

19,687. This account, at all events, whenever you 
saw it, disclosed to you that 1,009/. had been ex- 
pended for messengers ?>—Yes. 

19,688. What did you do upon that?—What I did 
upon that was to expostulate in the strongest possible 


/manner, 


19,689. It was the first time you had heard of it ? 
—Yes, quite; and then I made strong observations 
upon it. Ithen made a resolution which I carried into 
effect, that I never would stand a contested election 
again. 

19,690. When you got this account, showing there 
had been this lavish employment and expenditure, you 
had not the slightest idea of it ?—Certainly not. 

19,691. You told us you made strong observations ; 
ultimately, I suppose, it was paid ?—Yes. 

19,692. It has been said in this Court that other 
gentlemen have paid, under similar circumstances, on 
the other side, in the same way; and it has been put 
before the Commissioners that it is an exceedingly 
difficult thing for gentlemen, whether they are re- 
turned or not, and especially if they are returned, to 
turn round and refuse to pay moneys which have been 
apparently expended in their interést, although perhaps 
in an indisereet manner. Am I to assume that you 
were acting in that spirit, although you disapproved 
of it ?— have already stated in the fullest possible 
way that first of all the reason I paid the first 7744. 
was because I could not help it. I might have been 
sued immediately upon the items of printing and all 
those other items. ‘Then the subsequent money [ tell 
you I paid because I thought it would come out of 
Sir Samuel Bignold’s pocket, and if I could do it 
properly I ought to pay it. 

19,693. Before you did that, you had shown it to 
your private solicitor ?—Yes. 

19,694. Did you ascertain whether or not the 
accounts of the ward managers had been scrutinised ? 
—No, I had no time to attend to that. 

19,695. As a matter of fact, did you ?—I did not. 
i took it for granted that the agents did their duty. 

19,696. You seem to have done the same as the 
other side did; they received their assurance, and 
trusted to their assurance >—Yes; that is what every 
gentleman does who has been a candidate. You 
employ persons, and you expect them to do their 
work. 

19,697. I said to Mr. Tillett, and I express it as 
my opinion, that I think it is a great pity things are 
done in that way ?—It is quite impossible that you 
can go through the accounts. 

19,698. It is a very undesirable occupation, I have 
no doubt ?—You really haye not the time. I was 
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occupied morning, noon, and night incessantly in my 
profession at that time, and I had not a moment to 
myself. It is quite bad enough to have to pay them 
without having to pay men to go through them as 
well. If I was going to stand a contested election 
again, then probably it would be rather an inexcusable 
thing on my part not to analyze them, and go through 
them to see how I could remedy the defect. You 
cannot get anything done without paying for it. 

19,699. When you resolved to pay, you made some 
observation about the character of the employment ? 
—The 700/. do you mean ? 

19,700. Yes.—I never saw Mr, Sparrow after- 
wards. 

19,701. I suppose you saw your solicitor ?—I did 
not employ him. | 
circuit. I never saw Mr. Sparrow or Buttifant; the 
only person I saw was Mr. A, Bignold, to whom I 
did express myself. 

19,702. Did he not tell you, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he was no party to it ?—What he said was 
this: I said, “ How could you allow this sort of thing 
to goon *” He said, “it was not my fault,” and he 
said it was those people who were carried away by 
their indiscretion. That was the remark which he 
made. 

19,703, We do not wish to trouble you to come 
here again, therefore I must ask—Is there any truth 
whatever in the statement that you ever suggested at 
the Bignold’s house that Buttifant should be sent to 
the 3rd ward for any such purpose ?—For a corrupt 
purpose ? whether he went to the 3rd ward would be 
a matter of perfect insignificance to me. As to 
whether I ever knew, sanctioned, or directed that he 
should go there for an improper purpose, I say, upon 
my oath, it is untrue. 

19,704. Or advised that he should ?—Or advised it. 

19,705. You know nothing whatever about it ?—I 
know nothing whatever about it. 

19,706. You have adverted to Mr. Bailey’s evi- 
dence ?—I called Mr. Bailey’s attention to it when I 
met him. Mr. Bailey is an observant man, as we all 
know, aud he was certainly under the impression that 
nobody could go through the city on the day of the 
election without knowing what was going on, but he 
seemed to form his opinion upon the knowledge of the 
persons whom he saw accompanying the candidates. 
I presume Mr. Bailey knew those persons besides 
merely meeting them in the street. 

(Mr. Bailey.) What I said was this—I have no 
hesitation in saying, in reference to Mr. Tillett, that 
he has had experience of elections in Norwich for 
some 40 years, and therefore is well acquainted with 
the people. I said he could not drive about in 1874 
and 1875 without knowing beyond doubt that there 
was a corrupt expenditure, and that there were corrupt 
jnfluences being used on the Liberal side. I should 
think it was his duty to inquire into what he saw, but 
with regard to other candidates I knew they were 
comparatively strangers in the city, and consequently 
would not have the same means of knowing what was 
going on. 

(Mr, Tillett.) I hope, sir, I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of answering that remark, as it is quite 
irregular. 

19,707. (Mr. Howard.) Whether that is so or not 
Mr. Tillett will have an opportunity of answering it. 
It is only putting it inform. You were not so acquainted 
with Norwich as, at all events, to bring yourself within 
the spirit of Mr. Bailey’s observations ? 

(The Witness.) No. ‘ 

19,708. Whether Mr. Tillett is, or not, he shall have 
the fullest opportunity of answering P—I hope you 
will permit me to answer frankly that 1 do not throw 
any imputation against anybody. 

19,709. You say you did not suspect it —No. 

19,710. You paid it and had nothing more to do 
with it ?—Yes. 

19,711. Is there anything, so far as you are con- 
cerned, that you desire to say one way or the other. 
Did you form any opinion about your own side or the 
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side of your opponents, at that election, which you 
think we ought to know for our own information ?— 

I did not. You have thoroughly sifted the matter. 

19,712. Had you ever heard of any form of corrup- 
tion either on your side or theirs ?—No. 

19,713. (Mr. Goldney.) You say when you came 
down to Norwich, or when you were first asked to 
come down to Norwich in 1870, you heard or were 
aware that Norwich had a corrupt reputation ?-—I say 
that is explained away. 

19,714. You heard it was explained away subse- 
quently ?—Yes. 

19,715. Did you when you left Norwich in 1870 
believe that the explanation was a true one ?—Yes; 
because I made a topie of observation throughout the 
city. It appeared to me from my experience that the 
inhabitants had been traduced by that imputation. 
lt was a public topic. 

19,716. I believe you had at that election three 
gentlemen who formed a sort of committee to manage 
the expenses ?—Yes. 

19,717. And they went carefully through the 
accounts for you?—Yes; I suppose they did, and 
they went through them for themselves. 

19,718. You paid no money, except through those 
gentlemen ?—I did not pay it through them ; all the 
money | paid was paid through Mr. Patteson. They 
were a committee formed for themselves for the pur- 
pose of going through the accounts, because they 
were acting on behalf of the guarantors to the fund. 

19,719. Did you hear whether there were any 
expenses besides the amount of money which you paid, 
to be met by them?—As I mentioned, I understood 
the expenses of that election were 1,800/. or 1,900. 

19,720. Had you ever any account of those ?—I 
mentioned before, that I had no account. I had no 
account with reference to that because I had to pay 
the guarantee fund. 

19,721. You did not trouble yourself about that ?— 
Of course I had to pay that money and they attended 
to their own expenses. 

19,722. In point of fact, you did not know what 
employment of messengers was charged for in the 1870 
account ?—I did not know that there were any mes- 
sengers charged for; as I have already said, I never 
saw the account. 

19,723. Of the sum total you know nothing ?— 
Nothing. 

19,724. (Mr. Howard.) { want to ask you whether 
you had seen the sheriff’s return account in 1874 2— 
No. 

19,725. Do you know why that was ?—I really do 
not now. I suppose when Mr. Sparrow sent me 
down the account to Monmouth, and I sent it back 
again, that then the agent for election expenses sent 
it in. I do not mean to say I have not seen it now 
because my solicitor happened to have a copy and he 
sent it to me. 

(19,726. Of course you did not see it before it was 
sent to Monmouth ?—The account with reference to 
that was sent down by Mr. Sparrow to Monmouth, I 
think, and 1 was asked to return it; I think that 
account had the item ee 1,1097. not in ‘four items but 
in one. 

19,727. Did you see DN, Coaks during the election 
or have any conversation with him, do you remember ? 
— Which election ? 

19,728. 187+ ?—I did in 1870, because he was with 
Mr. Warner, but I think in 1874 I did not. 

19,729. Buttifant says that Berry went there ?— 
Mr. Coaks will remind me. 

(Mr. Coaks.) I never spoke to you in 1874. 

(The Witness.) In 1870 we met at the horticul- 
tural show, and also with Mr, Warner in his carriage. 

(Mr. Coaks.) 1 never spoke to you in 1874. 

(The Witness.) 1 was rather asking Mr. Coaks, so 
far as my recollection went. 

19,7380. (Mr. Howard.) It is suggested to me 
that you did see Mr. Coaks during the 1874 election, 
and it seems to be so. It was alleged that Buttifant 
and Mr. Coaks’ clerk went down into the third ward ; 
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{ want to know whether you heard anything of it ?— 
Since, I have. 

19,731. I mean at the time ?—Certainly not; 1 
think I read it in Mr. Coaks’ evidence. 

19,732. At all events you never heard of their 
going down; it has'only been since ?—Only since, in 
consequence of this inquiry. 

19,733. (Mr. Goldney.) We have heard what you 
said that you had contested other places before; have 
you on previous occasions placed the management of 
the finances in the hands of an individual agent or a 
committee ?—Always on agent for election expenses 
or else in the hands of my solicitor, but I really could 
not charge my memory about that. 

19,734. Have you investigated your accounts be- 
fore ?—That depends entirely upon this: if I was 
returned as member aud was going to stand again, of 
course I should lock into the accounts. 

19,735. Have you in any previous election accounts 
known of very large and heavy items for messengers, 
watchers, and so on ee Ny o, [have not. If I had had 
any notice that you were going to ask me that question 
about it, probably I should have given a better answer. 

19,736. I only want your general knowledge ; did 
it come upon you as an entirely new charge in election 
accounts ?—There always are charges for messengers 
in election accounts ; I never saw an election account 
in which there was not a question as to excess. 

19,737. (Mr. Howard.) The amount ? — The 
amount; I never saw an account in which there was 
not. 

19,788. You have never found this excess before ? 
—No, that is what I said; the moment I saw that I 
said I will never stand for this place again. 

19,789. (Mr. Goldney.) There was a petition in 
1870; do you know as a matter of fact whether the 
seat was claimed for you by the petitioners?—Yes ; 
there was a suggestion about that, and I was asked 
whether I would accept the seat, or pay the expenses 
if they got the seat, and I declined. 

19,740. It was a fact that the petitioner claimed the 
seat 2_By looking at the petition you can see 

19,741. You may take it from me that it was so ?— 

T dare say lt was. 

19,742. I understand the claim was withdrawn ?— 
It was subsequently withdrawn, yes. 

19,743. Do you know why that was ?—The Chief 
Commissioner has already asked me about that. 

19,744. (Mr. Howard.) You do not know any- 
thing about that ?—I do not. 

19,745. (Mr. Goldney.) At all events it was not 
done with your sanction ?—I had nothing to do 
with it. 

19,746. (Mr. Howard.) We have now succeeded 
in directing your attention to the principal topics, 
which you have explained. J need not say we were 
all the more anxious to do so, not only because these 
accounts were in our opinion extravagant, as you 
yourself found ont and desired to explain to the 
Commissioners, but also because of the apparent im- 
probability at first sight of the charges which were 
made by Buttifant against you and others. We were 
very anxious before we called you that we should 
ascertain who did make those statements, and then, 
having ascertained that, of giving you the opportunity 
of saying whether they were true or not. We have 
called your attention to them as they stand. With 
reference to the other part of the case, we have dealt 
with you as we have dealt with Mr, Tillett, and as we 
propose to do with Mr. Colman—l! mean with refe- 
rence to the impression upon your minds, respectively, 
as to the appearance and conduct of the election. 
You have given us your answers, for which we are 
very much obliged to you, and I am able to say on the 
part of the Commissioners you have given them to 
their entire satisfaction >—-Might I state to the Com- 
missioners that 1 have received very great assistance 
from the kind indulgence they have given me to-day. 
It is a matter of considerabie importance that I should 
go abroad, but if the Commissioners think that it is 
desirable [ should be here for any further questions 
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they may wish to put, I shall remain in the neighbour- 
hood for such time as they may think necessary. 
19,747. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 put certain questions 
to you, in order that you might not remain ?—( The 
witness.) 1 need scarcely say that no personal con- 
venience of mine should at ail interfere with my desire 
to afford the Commissioners every possible information, 
19,748. (Mr. Howard.) I am not aware of any- 
thing having been omitted. Questions have been 
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asked you, and you have given us your evidence in 
such full detail (not a word too mach) that you have 
put us in possession of everything. I do not think 
we ought to detain you. If it becomes necessary to 
ask you anything further, the Commissioners have, as 
you know, very large powers of adjournment, which 
they would be able to avail themselves of. As the 
matter stands at present, there seems to be no reason 
to detain you ?-—I thank you, 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock, 


SIXTEENTH DAY. 
Tuesday, 7th September, 1875. 


Mr. Sims Resve recalled and further examined. 


(The Witness.) Sir, I unfortunately was not in 
court until 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon, and I should 
not have been here then but that I had heard from a 
gentleman, Mr. Skipper, that my name had been 
mentioned. I see by the different papers it is 
reported that Mr. Baron Huddleston said that I stated 
that it cost him 5,000/. over and above the expenses 
returned to the sheriff. I believe, sir, that what I 
stated to you Was that I had heard (and I gave my 
authority) that it cost Mr. Baron Huddleston 5,000. 
to get returned as member for Norwich. I distinctly 
and positively stated that it was not over and above 
the expenses returned to the sheriff. 


19,749, (Mr. Howard.) Probably it would be fairer 
to you and to all parties to refer to the shorthand 
notes of that part of the case. We should like to be 
quite certain about it, and will do so if you wish ?—I 
am positive in my own mind that what I intended to 
state, and what Lam sure I did state, was that the 
5,0002. had no reference whatever to the expenditure 
returned to the sheriff. That being so I need hardly 
say I was extremely sorry that anything I had said 
had been referred to, and you know that it was not 
until you put such pressure upon me that, holding 
myself Her Majesty’s commission, and with the respect 
I entertain towards Her Majesty’s Commissioners, I 
felt I was bound to answer. J never was put in a 
more painful position in my life, than when I felt 
bound to give up my authority. 


19,750. You were quite as reluctant to give the 
gentleman’s name, as Mr. Arthur Bignold was to give 
yours ?—I think Mr. Arthur Bignold need not have 
introduced my name at all unless he had liked. 

19,751. I beg your pardon. I pressed him to do so. 
—He introduced the subject. y 

19,752. [ must do you both justice. Mr. Arthur 
Bignold, when he stated it did not give me the least 
clue in the world as to what it was about, but I 
thought it was matter that ought to be cleared up, 
and I insisted upon the name. When you came before 
us, I put you under the same pressure, and I am bound 
to say you were quite as reluctant as Mr. Bignold.— 
I was very reluctant. I stated then that I acquired 
that information from Mr. Tillett. I have referred to 
the papers, and I see that Mr. Tillett stated that he 
did not make the communication to me, and I thought 
the best plan was to see Mr. Tillett face to face in this 
court. That I have done to-day (he is now in court), 
and it turns out, as I understand, that we differ upon 
but a shadow. Mr. Tillett now gives me to under- 
stand that what he meant was, that it cost the Con- 
servative party 5,000/. to return Mr. Huddleston as 


member for Norwich. If Mr. Tillett informs you 
that that is so, | am bound to take it that it may be 
what he intended to convey; but I am bound to say 
at the same time, and it is due to myself to state, that 


the impression conveyed to my mind was, that Mr, | 


Tillett told me that he had been informed that it cost 
Mr. Huddleston 5,000/. to be returned. I do not think 
there is much difference in it; but I have now, so far 
as I can, made the matter perfectly clear. I could 
not allow an imputation for one moment to rest 
upon me that I had stated what was incorrect. 

19,753. This is the report in the “Eastern Daily 
Press” of your examination: You are pressed for the 
name and at last you say, “I heard it from the lips of 
* Mr. Jacob Henry Tillett himself. Q. Was it he who 
“ told you ?_A. It was on the Monday previous to the 
“ election. I saw him at the ‘Old Swan’ hotel. I 
asked him whether the election was going on all right. 
He replied, ‘ We have no doubt whatever of success, 
*“ provided the election was fought purely.’ Then it 
was he said he had been informed the last election 
cost Mr. Huddleston 5,000/. He did not tell me that, 
as a fact but asa rumour. TI have heard the same 
thing repeated by scores of persons.” Then, 
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according to the ‘‘ Norfolk Chronicle,” which gives a/ — 


very accurate report, you were asked this question: 
“ Q. Where was it that you were talking to him ?—A. 
“ In a room in the ‘Old Swan.’ I asked him how the 
* election got on and he said he had no doubt he 
** should. be successful if the election was conducted 
“* purely. He then said he had heard that the last 
* election had cost Mr. Huddleston 5,000/.” ''The iwo 
papers agree upon that ?>—Quite ; and I say I do not 
withdraw from that at all. I say that the impression 
conveyed to my mind by Mr. Tillett was that it had 
cost Mr. Huddleston 5,000/. ; and I am bound to say 
that Mr. ‘Tillett says what he meant to convey was, 
that it did not cost Mr. Huddleston that sum personally, 
but that it had cost the party that sum to return Mr 
Huddleston. J do not think there is much difference 
between us. 

19,754. I do not think there is any difference, sub- 
stantially. We are glad you have come before us to 
give the explanation. J think there is no real diffe- 
rence between you and Mr. Tillett, and it is perfectly 
certain you innocently repeated it only as a rumour, 
and did not intend to state it as a fact. The Com- 
missioners upon that point are perfectly satisfied with 
your explanation, and with Mr. Tillett’s, and, for that 
matter, with Mr. Arthur Bignold’s also, who only 
repeated what he had heard. There is an end of it, 
and a satisfactory end, and we are much obliged to 
you for coming before us. 


Mr. Joun Tuomas CAMPBELL sworn and examined. 


19,755. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are a solicitor ?— 
I am. 

19,756. Where do you practice >—At No. 17, War- 
wick Street, Regent Street, London. 


19,757. How long have you been in practice ?—I 
think about 35 years. te (he 
19,758. Have you had much experience in election- 


eering business >—The only elections in which [ haye 


‘ 
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recently taken part are the two last elections at West- 
minster. 

19,759. What part did you take there ?—There was 
confided to my firm the whole of the parish of St. 
James’ Westminster. We acted as agents for Mr. W. 
H. Smith. - ; 

19,760, Those are the only two elections in which 
you have taken an interest recently >—Yes. 

19,761. What do you mean by “recently ” ?—Since 
I have been in practice, I should say, for myself. 

19,762. Do you mean in the last 35 years >—Yes ; 
T had plenty of it as an articled clerk. 

19,763. When Mr. Huddleston brought his accounts 
to you, and consulted you upon the business of the 
election, you thought yourself familiar with the law 
and with the practice and usages of election agents ? 
—I thought so. 

19,764. When did he first consult you with regard 
to his accounts >—TI should think it would be in about 
the second week in April. 

19,765. Of last year >—Of 1874; it would be the 
first or second week in April. 

19,766. Did he consult you about his accounts of 
1870 ?—No, certainly not. 

19,767. Those were paid by him without consulting 
you ?—I know nothing whatever about the election of 
1870. 

19,768. Did you say that he brought the accounts 
to you on the 2nd of April 1874 ?—1 think it was 
the first or second week in April. 

19,769. I presume you are Mr. Baron Huddleston’s 
private solicitor ?—Yes. 

19,770. How long have you been his private so- 
licitor’ ?—Probably 8 or 10 years. 

19,771. Were you not at all consulted with regard 
to the election of 1870 or the petition against the 
return ?—Not in the slightest degree. 

19,772. You know nothing at all about the election ? 
—Nothing whatever. 

19,773. Nor about the petition ?—Nor about the 
petition. 

19,774. Were you consulted with regard to the 
election of 1871 ?—No, certainly not. 

19,775. You were consulted in the first or second 
week in April 1874 about that election ?—Yes. 

19,776. How were you consulted ?—Mr. Baron 
Huddleston came to me and told me, to the best of 

-thy recollection, that he had already settled, as he 
believed, the whole of the claims upon him with refe- 
rence to the election of 1874, that he had paid a large 
sum of money, that he had been extremely disap- 
pointed and disgusted at the amount he had to pay, 
but that since that time further claims had then been 
made upon him He told me that Mr. Arthur Bignold 
had very recently called upon him and told him that 
there was a considerable amount of debt connected 
With the election of 1874 still unpaid, and to the best 
of my recollection, the amount was settled at some- 
thing like 800/. or 900/. Mr. Huddleston assured me 
that he had not the slightest idea that there were any 
debts remaining to be paid after he had given his last 
cheque. He told me the cheques he had given, two for 
500/. each, and one for 774/., making 1,774. ; and that 
having given those he firmly believed, as it was repre- 
sented to him, that that covered everything. He did 
not show me any account, for I think he was not 
certain whether he had kept any copy of the account, 
showing how the 1,774/, was made up ; and therefore 
he had no account to give me. He told me that his 
first impression upon the first blush was that he 
would not pay any more; that he had been further 
considering the thing, and from representations which 
Mr. Arthur Bignold had made to him, it would appear 
that the claims left unpaid were stated to have no 
corrupt element in them and that he clearly saw and 
firmly believed that, if he did not put his hand into 

his pocket again the money would certainly come out 
of the pocket of his kind old friend Sir Samuel 
Bignold. I am bound to say that he also further told 
me that he had firmly made up his mind that he never 
would stand another contested election for Norwich, 
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as he represented in his evidence yesterday. He said, 
“ T will request Mr. Arthur Bignold to call upon you, 
“and will you look into the matter, as well as you 
“ can, and report to me what these claims consist of 
‘* and whether you advise me to pay them or not.” I 
think that is about the substance of what Mr. Baron 
Huddleston said to me. 


19,777. Did he give you a copy of the claims then? 
—No paper whatever; he told me he had not any 
particulars of the claims. 

19,778. Did you afterwards meet Mr. Arthur 
Bignold ?—A. short time after that Mr. Arthur 
Bignold called upon me at my chambers. 

19,779. What eccurred then ?—I think Mr. Arthur 
Bignold stated, to the best of my recollection, that 
there was an amount of claim of some 800/. or 9004. 
made up of different items, that they came in too late 
to be inserted in the published accounts, and that he 
had made an application to Mr. Baron Huddleston to 
know whether he was to pay them. Ido not think 
that he had any papers or accounts with him at the 
time. I had some preliminary conversation with him 
about them, and I think it was arranged that he should 
come again and see me and bring some particulars or 
some statement of the claim with him. I think that 
is about all that took place at the first interview. 

19,780. What next occurred ?—I cannot charge 
my memory with how many days after it was that he 
came a second time, but I think it was not very long. 
I think it was on the second occasion or it might have 
been the third that he brought with him a bundle of 
accounts, and I believe I understood him to say that 
a considerable portion of them were paid and that 
some portion of them had not been paid. We went 
through the accounts, he handed them one after 
another to me, and my impression is that I did see 
that some were paid and that receipts were attached 
to them, and to the best of my recollection the 
accounts amounted in round numbers to something 
like 900. There was no particular list of them. It 
was a bundle of accounts rolled up in a small roll 
together. 

19,781. There was no statement or summary of 
them ?—There was no regular statement of them ; it 
was anumber of accounts tied up in a little bundle 
together on different pieces of paper of all shapes and 
sizes. 

19,782. (Mr. Howard.) Were you able to notice 
what matters those were accounts of >—Of course I 
recollect a great many of them. 

19,783. The nature of the accounts ?—A great 
many of them. There was a large sum for printing, 
that I distinctly remember. Then there was a large 
sum for personation agents; that was another ac- 
count. 

19,784. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When you say a “large 
sum,” how much do you mean ?—Speaking from re- 
collection my impression is that it would be consider- 
ably over 100/., but I am not positive as to that. My 
recollection is, that it was a heavy item. 

19,785. (Mr: Howard.) Do you remember the 
number of the personation agents ?—I do not. 

19,786. Was it a large number ?—I should think a 
considerable number. 

19,787. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you notice how much 
each person charged ?—-No. I was not much surprised 
at it, because I knew how largely we employ persona- 
tion agents in London; and if they had not been paid, 
T was not surprised to see such an item as that. 

19,788. In such a small place as Norwich there 
would not be so much occasion for them as there 
would be in London ?—There would be much less 
occasion for them in proportion. We find in London 
that you must have a good many personation agents 
at the polling booth. You cannot trust it all to one 
man. 

19,789. In a large place like London it may be 
necessary >—London is divided into districts and 
parishes, and we take the personation agents out of 
the immediate district in which a man has lived for a 
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great many years, and who is likely to know all the 
voters. 

19,790. Give me the next item you remember ?— 
The next item I remember is one of 100 or 150 
guineas for extra fees to agents. I asked for some 
explanation as to that, and I believe the explanation 
that Mr. Arthur Bignold gave me was, that a pro- 
mise had been made of some further retaining fee to 
be paid to the agents if the election were successful. 
I think that was something like 150 guineas. Then 
I think there was a sum of money put down which 
was called “procession.” I do not think that that 
was a large item. I asked what it was, and I was 
told that it was a torchlight procession, and that the 
money put down for that was money paid to the men 
who carried the torches. 

19,791. (Mr. Howard.) Do you remember the 
amount ?—No. Ido not think it was a heavy item. 

19,792. What amount do you think it was ?—IfI 
gave a guess it might be very wide of the mark. 

19,798. You have no recollection of it ?—No. 
Then there was another item, JI think, headed 
“voughs.” I asked for some explanation as to that, 
and Iwas told that party feeling and party excite- 
ment ran very high at Norwich, and that a certain 
number of men were employed to protect not only the 
polling booth but the committee rooms. That was 
not a large item, to the best of my recollection, to lead 
one to think that that had been an unnecessary em- 
ployment in-a large city like Norwich, if there had 
been any very great party feeling. 

19,794. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you remember the 
amount, or anything like the amount ?—TI really do 
not. 

19,795. Have you any idea of the number of roughs 
said to have been employed >—No ; but I have some- 
thing running in my mind that it might have been 
something like 40/. or 501. for roughs. I have some- 
thing \running through my mind to that effect, but I 
am not certain as to the amount. 

19,796. Would it assist you at all if I were to 
suggest a figure, 62/. 19s. Cd. ?—Probably that might 
be it; T hardly thought that it was quite so much as 
that. 

19,797. Do you remember any name in connexion 
with it —I do not remember anything of the kind, 
there was no name mentioned that I saw. 

19,798. You saw no/name mentioned ?—No. 

19,799. Do you think you saw the name of William 
Blyth ?—No. 

19,800. Or Frederick Mills } ?—No. Then I think 
there was another, and in fact I am sure there was, 
and that was “ carriage hire.” 

19,801. Under the head of “carriage hire” ?— 
Yes. 

19,802. Not saying whether it was for carrying 
voters to the poll or anything of that kind ?—It did 
not so state. Of course I asked what it was. 

19,803. Have you any recollection of the amount ? 
—No. Ido not think it was a large item at all; but 
that it was put down there I have a perfect recollec- 
tion, because I recoliect asking some questions about 
it. I think Mr. Bignold’s explanation was this, that 
certain carriages for helping the election had been 
hired by friends, and that this money was to repay 
them the amount they had paid for the hire of 
carriages, 

19,804. You understood that volunteers had come 
forward and paid for carriages, and that this was to 
repay them ?—Quite so. 

19,805. Do you remember anything else ?—I do 
not. I think there were a number of little items that 
did not attract my attention, but I am sure I have 
given you the bulk of them. 

19,806. ‘Those litte items must have amounted to 
something considerable to make up the 900/.?—I 
think not, if you add all the sums together that I have 
mentioned. 

19,807. (Mr. Howard.) The item for personation 
agents must have been considerable ?—Very consider- 
able, 
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19,808. Was sny account rendered ?—For printing 
I think there was. 

19,809. But for the more objectionable items, such 
as roughs, carriages, and personation agents ?—My 
impression is, that as regards those they were on 
different pieces of paper, “ Amount paid to personation 
agent” so much, 

19,810. Not vouchers from the parties >—Not 
vouchers from the parties at all, except that there 
were some receipts. Some of the accounts had 
evidently been paid, 

19,811. Did you ask to see any bills ?>—Not more 
than were produced. I did not ask for any further 
accounts than he handed to me. My impression was 
this, having heard Mr. Baron Huddleston’s explana- 
tion, that whatever corrupt practices had been carried 
on at Norwich they were pretty well covered by that 
item of 1,100/. for messengers, it did not appear to 
me that these things which were left unpaid had a 
corrupt element in them ; it seemed to me as if they 
had been left out, when they might have been 
legitimately put into the original statement if they 
had come in at the time. That was my impression. 
~919,812. (Mr. 
charge for printing have been included in the first 
instance ?—It might have been; but the statement 
was that these accounts had come in too late to be 
included in the published accounts. I think the 
accounts had been. published either about the time 
Mr. Bignold called upon me, or close upon it, because 
the published accounts are to be found in the news- 
paper of of the 18th April, and they bear date the 
16th April. My impression is, that it was about the 
second week in April that Mr. Bignoid called upon 
me, and I asked him for a copy of the published 
accounts; and I think it was he who sent me this 
paper (I am not quite certain), the “ Norfolk 
Chronicle,” containing the published accounts. They 
bear date the 16th April 1874. 

19,813. Was there no notice in the paper repuesting 
all claims against the Conservative candidates to be 
seut in ?-—I do not know, but I cannot imagine but 


what that advertisement must have appeared ; it was — 


a very unusual thing if it did not. 

19,814, No such advertisemont has been brought to 
our attention ?—I am surprised to hear that, 
elections that is about the first step which the chief 
agent takes after the polling is over ; one is only too 
glad to get the accounts in and get rid of them. 

19,815. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you noticed, when 
you saw the published accounts, that the printing 
already claimed for amounted to more than 600/. ?>—Is 
it so much as that ? 

19,816. 6132. ?—It is an enormous amount. 

19,817. That is a tolerable dose without the 100/. 
additional r—It is an enormous amount. 

19,818. I should have thought that, inasmuch as 
you were going to make a payment, which although 
of course it was difficult to resist in one way, yet 
might have involved doubtful elements, it would haye 
been safer to get the vouchers from the parties. You 
would at all events, have had that warranty ?—Mr. 
Baron Huddleston felt disposed to say that rather than 
allow Sir Samuel Bignold to pay those claims he 
would pay them and have done with them, 

19,819. Unless you submit the bills to some sort of 
investigation, people will make pretty well any claim 


M‘Mahon.) Why should not the 
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they like, if they are disposed to do it ?>—I am afraid — 
that is frequently done at elections, My experience is, ~ 


that you always pay double the amount that you do 
at any other time, whether for printing or anything 
else. 
19,820. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was there any other item 
that struck you ?—No, I do not recollect any other. 
19,821. Did you call Mr. Bignold’s attention to 
those items, and ask why they were not sent in sooner ? 


—He gave me this statement, that they were too late © 


to be published in the accounts. 

19,822. And that he did not like to refuse payment ? 
—He said they would have to he paid. 

19,823. What did you say upon that >—I said I 
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would speak to Mr. Baron Huddleston, and convey to 
him what he had stated concerning them. 

19,824. Did yon take away the accounts ?>—No, he 
took them away with him; he merely brought them 
and showed them to me, and then took them away. 

19,825. You did not ask him to leave them with 
you ?—I did not ask him to leave them with me. 

19,826. Did you take any summary of them ?>—No, 
I merely looked at the accounts. 

19,827. You tried to remember the accounts and 
report them to Mr. Baron Huddleston ?—I did. 

19,828. When you saw Mr. Baron Huddleston ; did 
he examine you as to the various accounts and their 
amounts >—I told Mr. Baron Huddleston pretty well 
what I have told you to-day, and his annoyance was 
very great indeed about it altogether. It was a long 
time before he would make up his mind finally what 
he would do. 

19,829. Ultimately he did pay then, I suppose ?— 
The matter stood over for several weeks ; and I have 
two letters here which J think I ought to put in, not 
that they can throw much light upon the matter. 

19,830. Letters from whom?—One is from Mr. 
Arthur Bignold to myself, and the other is a letter 
from Mr. Buttifant to Mr. Arthur Bignold. I think 
I must have seen Mr. Arthur Bignold once or twice, 
but I had not told him what the Baron would do; in 
fact I think the Baron had not made up his mind what 
he would do. Mr. Bignold was in town, and he 
wrote this letter to me. 

19,831. What is the date of it ?>—It bears no date, 
but it enclosed a letter from Mr Buttifant to him 
dated the 24th April, and therefore I suppose the date 
of Mr. Bignold’s would be the 25th or the 26th. ‘This 
is the letter : “44, Albemarle Street.— My dear sir,— 
“ The enclosed to hand from Norwich last night ; 
* they give me no peace. Unless you write me to the 
* contrary, I thought of calling upon you on Wednes- 
* day morning at 12.30. I will do the best I can 
* with eight fifty. Believe me to remain, yours very 
“ truly, A. Bignold.” That confirms my impression 
that the accounts must have amounted to nearly 9002., 
because he says, “I will do with 850.” Then the 
letter from Buttifant to Mr. Bignold dated the 24th 
April is as follows: “Dear sir.—Norwich election. 
“ | enclose all the outstanding accounts, also list of 
** personation agents.” That supports the fact that 
the personation agents had not been paid. ‘* Some of 
“ the parties are daily applying to me, and are very 
“ troublesome ; they intend calling upon me again on 
“ Tuesday next, and I shall be glad if you will write 
“ me by that day, so as to enable me to give them 
“ some definite reply. I need not say that I shall be 
“ very glad of cheque for the balance due to me, 
“ 531. 7s. 1d. Then he says, “When may I expect 
“the extra 50 guineas.” That is a kind of corrobora- 
tion of my recollection that there was an extra fee 
promised to the agents. ‘‘ When may I expect the 
“ extra 0 guineas. I called at Surrey Street the day 
“ after you left with Mr. Huddleston. Since then I 
** have been so much occupied in preparing the annual 
‘“ report of my society that I have not had time to 
“ turn my attention to other matters; this must be 
“ my apology and excuse for not sending to you 
“ before. Yours most respectfully, J. Buttifant.” 

19,832. You really could not see whether the claims 
were such as ought to be paid or not >My impression 
is that there was a fairness about the claims and that 
they should be paid. 

19,833. The only bar against them was the statute ? 
—Quite so, and Mr. Baron Huddleston might have 
said he would not pay a penny ; there is no doubt 
about that. 

19,884. What next occurred upon that ?—My im- 
pression is, that I had several interviews again with 
Mr. Arthur Bignold from time to time about it, I 
each time expressing Mr. Baron Huddleston’s annoy- 
ance and disgust at being called upon to pay any more 
money. Mr. Bignold, of course, from time to time 
pressed for an answer, to know what Mr. Baron 
Huddleston intended to do. 
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19,835. Was that by letter ?—I think that is the 
only letter I ever had trom Mr. Bignold. He appears 
to have been constantly in London and he called upon 
me when he was in London. 

_ 15,836. Is there anything else you have to mention ? 
—I hardly know the date of my cheque, but Mr. 
Patteson would be able to speak to it. I have come 
here from North Wales, but if I had come from 
London I would have brought the identical cheque. 

19,837. You have a cheque ?—Yes. 

19,838. (Mr. Goldney.) You will find that the 
cheque was given, I think, on the 27th of May ?—It 
would be somewhere about that date; it would be 
five or six weeks from the time I first saw Mr. Arthur 
Bignold. The matter stood over for five or six weeks. 
I think that on the last occasion of my seeing Mr. 
Arthur Bignold, I said I would ask Mr. Baron 
Huddleston finally whether he would pay anything or 
not. I think it was Mr. Bignold who said Will you 
“ ask Mr. Baron Huddleston if he will consent to pay 
“ 7262. and I will endeavour to settle all the accounts 
“ for that sum.” I saw the Baron and he said, “Very 
“ well; I suppose I must do it. You write to Mr. 
“ Patteson and ask him whether he will come up to 
* town.” I wrote a note to Mr. Patteson and asked 
him to come up to my chambers and meet Mr. Baron 
Huddleston and myself. I have not a copy of my 
letter to him, but I think this is a copy of the letter I 
had from him. 

19,839. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) He was asking for about 
half the sum claimed ?—More than half; I think the 
sum claimed was 900/. or more. 

19,840. Why should there be that deduction ?—I 
do not know, except that he hoped to induce some of 
the parties who were creditors to take less. 

19,841. Hou much do you say he asked for ?—726/. 
I think was the amount of my cheque. Mr. Patteson 
will correct me if I am wrong. I appear to have 
written to Mr. Patteson asking him to come up to 
town, and I have a letter from him dated the 17th 
May in which he says, ‘‘ Dear sir, in reply to your 
“ letter received this morning I am sorry I cannot 
“* possibly go to town this week, as I have friends 
“ coming to me on Tuesday to stay until Saturday. 
“ Had I been disengaged I would gladly have met 
“ Mr. Huddleston as he wished. I remain, dear sir, 
“ yours faithfully, H. S. Patteson.” Therefore, I no 
doubt must have written to Mr. Patteson which 
resulted in the meeting which Mr. Goldney says was 
on the 29th May. Mr. Patteson came on the 29th to 
my chambers, Mr. Baron Huddleston was there, and 
after some conversation with Mr. Patteson, I think 
I told Mr. Patteson principally what had occurred, 
that the Baron had made up his mind to pay 7261. I 
think I took down the Act of Parliament and referred 
to the clause which stated that all money must be paid 
through the election agent. The Baron had not his 
cheque book with him. I said ‘‘ Well I will give Mr. 
‘“‘ Patteson myself a chequefor the money.” I think [ 
drew a cheque for 726/. and I handed it to Mr. 
Patteson. 

19,842. (Mr. Golduey.) That would make up the 
total to 1,7741.2—Yes. 

19,843. (Mr. Howard.) Or it might have been that 
Mr. Bignold made such arrangements as brought the 
sum payable down to 726/.?—It was hoped to do so. 

19,844. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I dare say several of the 
items might be reasonably reduced ‘—I have no doubt 
of it. 

19,845. Did anything further occur?—I do not 
think I heard anything, further of it after that. The 
Baron sent me his cheque in return for the 726¢. 

19,846. You heard nothing further beyond what 
you have heard in this court >—Nothing further 
beyond what I have heard in this court. 

19,847. Had you any means at all (I presume you 
had not, from what you have told us) of seeing whether 
or not any of these items were items that ought not to 
have been paid ?>—They appeared to me to have been 
items that might be fairly put into the first account 
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and the item to be deprecated was the item which had 


been put down as 1,100/. for messengers and others. 


19,848. (Mr. Howard.) When did you first see the 
item for messengers 1,009/. ?—I did not see the item 
of 1,0092.; I only heard what the Baron told me. It 
did not appear here in the published accounts because 
it only appeared as a smaller sum. He told me an 
outrageous sum had been paid away in the shape of 
parties called messengers who were put on. 

19,849. Did he give you to understand that it was 
colourable employment ?—He did most distinctly. 

19,850. You have no doubt of it in your own mind? 
—None whatever. 

19,851. Assuming that they were not actually ne- 
cessary for the purpose of the election, they must have 
been colourably employed ?—There is no doubt of it 
whatever. 

19,852. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) And that he thought so ? 
—No doubt he did think so. 

19,858. And was very angry at their having been 
so, employed ?>—He was exceedingly indignant. 

19,854. (Mr. Howard.) But that was paid ?—It 
was paid. 

19,855. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) That was paid without 
consulting him ?—Certainly; he never came to me 
until he came and told me further claims had been 
made upon him. J was present when I heard the 
Baron examined yesterday, and what he stated with 
reference to the accounts was exactly what he told 
me; that he had not the least idea that there was a 
sixpence left unpaid when he paid the last cheque 
which made up 1,774/. He never had any accounts 
showing sixpence beyond it. 

19,856. (Mr. Howard.) Did the Baron explain to 
you at all at that time, what course he had taken with 
reference to the 1,009/. ; did he tell you he had paid 
it ?—He told me it had been paid. 

19,857. But did he state to you that he had had 
any great objection to that item ?—Certainly. 

19,858. I should like to know what he did tell you ? 
—To the best of my recollection it was this, that when 
the account was presented to him he saw at once that 
upwards of 1,000/. had been paid to messengers, and 
then he for the first time found out that there had been 
a colourable employment of a large number of men, and 
an improper employment of a large number of men, 
and he was told that it was paid, and the accounts that 
remained unpaid were tradesmen’s accounts, and he 
could_be sued upon them if he did not pay them. 

19,859. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) That would scarcely apply 
to roughs. You say there was an item for roughs in 
this last account ?— Yes. 

19,860. You say it was not a large item. You 
could not set them down as tradesmen ?—No; but I 
have no objection to employ them. 

19,861. (Mr. Howard.) They think themselves 
“ professional men” ?—I should have no objection to 
employ a number of professional men in that position 
if it was necessary in an election. 

19,862. Some gentleman here has said that he was 
an advocate for roughs for that purpose, for protection. 
Do you employ them in Westminster at all ?—Not in 
my parish certainly. ; 

19,8638. You did not find it necessary ?—I have not 
found it necessary, but I should if I found it necessary. 

19,864. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are roughs sup- 
posed to be ?—They are professional gentlemen, as the 
Chief Commissioner stated. 

19,865. What are they supposed to be?—I sup- 
pose you would look upon them as persons who for 
money payment will come and fight for you if neces- 
sary, and protect you. 

19,266. And illtreat your opponents ?—No, there is 
no necessity for that as long as you have protection 
for yourself. m 

19,867. If they did not illtreat your opponents how 
could they fight >—That is merely acting the noble 
art of self defence. 

19,868. Unless they are attacked there would be no 
necessity at all ?—No ; perhaps if they saw there were 
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a certain number engaged on the other side they would 
be kept quiet. : 

19,869. (Mr. Howard.) You think the old maxim 
applies, that the best way to secure peace is to be pre- 
pared for war P—Yes. 

19,870. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are probably as good 
a witness as can be selected to answer this. Do you 


think it a proper course for a candidate to go about © 


and insult any of his opponents, or of his fellow towns- 
men who happen to differ from him in polities — 
Certainly not. 

19,871. Do you stop at the difference between 
doing it himself, and employing a scoundrel to do it? 


—You do not employ, the scoundrel to go and beat . 


your opponents ; you merely employ the rough just as 
you would employ a police constable to keep order. 

19,872. Ave there not a class of roughs who would 
illtreat anybody ?—No doubt. 

19,873. Is it not disgraceful of a candidate to em- 
ploy fellows of that kind to illtreat his fellow citizens? 
—Most disgraceful, if it is done with that object. 

19,874. As a solicitor‘and professional gentleman 
would you not consider that a person who employs a 
rough to insult and to beat any fellow townsman who 
differs from him in polities as joining in the attack, 
and being a party to the assault >—Yes. 

19,875. And that he ought to be prosecuted and 
sent to gaol P—Yes; but I can recollect the time when 
I have been sworn in as special constable to keep the 
peace. 

19,876. To protect your friends from the roughs ? 
—No. 

19,877. Were you sworn in as a special constable 
and a rough >—No; my mind is carried back to the 
Chartist times. 


19,878. Do you think a candidate would think it 


worthy of himself to go into the field to fight with his 
fists, 
treat his opponents ought he not to be punished equally 
with them by being sent to assizes and, sessions and 
the county gaol ?—Certainly, if he did such an act. 
19,879, Do you not think, not as a matter of law, 
because our law authorises it, that if a candidate who 
was known to have employed roughs against whom 
there was a clear case, was sent to the assizes and to 


the county gaol with a little hard labour that it would — 


be well ?—Certainly. 

19,880. Would it not do more good towards the 
discontinuance of roughs than ten thousand Acts of 
Parliament ?>—Certainly, if you could make out the 
clear case you speak of. i 

19,881. There is no doubt there are thousands of 
cases in which you can make out a clear case. 
are the roughs paid for. In the account you say you saw 
a payment for roughs. We know there were lots of 
people illtreated ; some had their heads injured and 
some had their eyes blackened. If the candidate 
having paid these people for doing a wrong act, and 
that being part of the work, was sent to the county 
gaol, you think it would be a great mercy ?—Yes; I 


can recollect the time when I was very seriouly injured — 


myself by roughs. My mind is carried back to a cele- 
brated North Wilts election, which Mr. Commissioner 
Goldney’s father I have no doubt would well recollect 
if he was here, when Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. 
Long were brought in and Lord Methuen was turned 
out. Mr. Commissioner Goldney’s father was an active 
party at that election. 

19,882. (Mr. Howard.) Those were the lively days 
we have heard of ?—Yes; I recollect an articled clerk 
by my side was very seriously injured. 

19,883. (Mr. Goldney.) That was before the Reform 
Bill ?—It was. 

19,884. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) There have been worse 
things since the Reform Bill, have there not, or just 
as bad ?—As bad, I should say. 

19,885. You would like to see my suggestion carried 
out r—I think it would be a good one. 

19,886. (Mr. Howard.) Carried out to the full 
extent ; county crop, water gruel, and wooden shoes ? 
—Yes; but Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon spoke of the 


_ 


Here 


When he employs a number of roughs to ill- — 
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ease of a candidate hiring roughs for the purpose of 
ill-treating voters who were on the opposite side. 

19,887. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 put it for the ordinary 
purposes for which roughs are being employed, this 
being one of them when any jury in any county 
in England would know it was part of their business. 
Is there anything else you can tell us ?—I do not think 
there is; I think I have told you everything. 

19,888. Mr. Huddleston did not consult you before 
or since on the subject >—No; I have been down here 
nearly a week waiting to be examined and we have 
had conversations as to what has passing in Court from 
day to day. 

19,889. (Mr Howard.) 1 suppose that this item of 
roughs, for anything you knew to the contrary, repre- 
sented some necessary employment of men such as you 
had in your mind ?—Such as special constables. 

19,890. I am afraid that is a dignity to which they 
ought not to have any claim. They undoubtedly are 
persons who are hired as roughs to a certain extent ; 
but it seems to me a very different question whether 
they were hired for the express purpose of abusing 
and beating their opponents >—I cannot believe they 
were hired for that. 

19,891. You could not have had such an idea in 
your mind, or you would not sanction such a thing ?— 
Not in the least. 

19,892. That applies all round the election >—My 
impression is that if I required help of that kind, I 
should get a number of respectable men to go up 
before the magistrate and say what I feared and get 
them sworn in as special constables. 

19,898. Cabs, &c. it struck your mind that there 
might be an illegal expenditure in that ?—1t did. 

19,894. To what extent did you look into that item ? 
—I discussed that item, and Mr. Bignold maintained 
stoutly that he did not consider it was an infraction 
of the Act of Parliament, friends providing carriages 
for general purposes of that election; that is to say, 
friends hiring them, and then the candidate paying 


_ them. 


19,895. And then the candidate paying them ?—l 
could not go with him to that length, but I think he 
said he had taken Mr. Manisty’s opinion as to how far 
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such a thing might be done in practice. He did not 
show me Mr. Manisty’s opinion, but he referred to 
Mr. Manisty’s opinion upon it. 

19,896. Was the item a very large one, do you 
remember ?—No, it was not a large one. 

19,897. Knough to excite grave suspicions in your 
mind that it had an illegal element in it ?~-No, it was 
not sufficiently large for that. 

19,898. Did you advise Mr. Baron Huddleston 
that you thought the items were, from a legal point 
of view, on the whole unobjectionable ?—I gave him 
that advice. 

19,899. And if he could make his mind up to shell 
out another 726/., that was the best way out of it >— 
Yes; he said, “I do it solely for the purpose of pre- 
“venting my friend putting his hand into his pocket.” 

19,900. His friend being Sir Samuel Bignold ?— 
His friend being Sir Samuel Bignold. Iwas convinced 
that he never saw any other account than that account 
he handed in. He repeated that to me over and 
over again, and there is not a witness who has been 
brought forward who suggests that he saw another 
account, or that there was anything left unpaid. 

19,901. If there is anything more you could tell us, 
we should be glad to hear it. I do not see that we 
can ask you anything more ?—My part in the matter 
was so small. . 

19,902. You have no local acquaintance here with 
politics p—None whatever. ) 

19,903. And after what you have heard, you have 
no great desire to have, at least until they have cooled 
down a bit? We are much obliged to you for your 
attendance, but I do not know whether you think you 
ought to leave those letters with us ?—I will leave 
them, it you will allow me, with the secretary. 

19,904. You did not retain any accounts p—No ; I 
did not retain any accounts whatever. 

19,905. Nor have you any memoranda in your 
diaries, have you ?—No. 

19,906. Nor any copies of letters between you and 
Mr. Bignold, or between you and Baron Huddleston ? 
— No. 

19,907. Perhaps you will just refer, and if you find 
you have, will you send copies to us ?—I will. 


Mr. Henry Stanrrorrn Parreson sworn and examined. 


. 19,908. (Mr. Goldney.) We have heard that in the 


1874 election you were appointed expense agent to 
Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston ?—Yes. 
19,909. And that you had also acted in a similar 
capacity for Mr. Huddleston in the year 1870 ?—I 
did. 
19,910. 1 believe in the year 1870 you were asso- 


ciated with Mr. Utten Browne and Mr. Bailey ?— 


Mr. E. C. Bailey. 

19,911. Did you take any part in the 1871 elec- 
tion ?>—No part except paying the money that was 
paid into my hands. 

19,912. You were also the expense agent in 1871? 
— Yes. 

19,913. Sir Charles Legard’s ?>—No, I had nothing 
to do with Sir Charles Legard’s election. The 1871 
I was in. 

19,914. But in 1871, when Sir Charles Legard 
stood ?>—No, I had nothing to do with it. 

19,915. You took no part at allPp—No. I ought to 
say, in taking the agency in 1874, it was very much 
against my inclination, and it was only at the very 
last moment that Mr. Huddleston urged me particu- 
larly to do it, and I said I would, but on one sole 
condition, that 1 would not be responsible in any way, 
or take any part in the conduct or management of the 
election, but simply that the money should be paid 
into the account at the bank under the head “ Nor- 
wich election expenses,” in my name, and that I was 
not to pay anything except 1 had a letter from the 


legal agent to pay it, and | would pay it through that 


way, but I would not give any orders or take any 
management, I would simply be responsible for the 


deposit of the money, and paying it, as I had an order 
from the legal agent. 

19,916. The legal agent being Mr. Sparrow ?>—The 
legal agent being Mr. Sparrow. I have his letters for 
every payment | made. 

19,917. I understand that at the beginning of the 
day you were put in funds by a cheque of 500. on 
the part of Sir Henry Stracey, and one for a similar 
amount on the part of Mr. Huddleston ?—Yes; on 
the 23rd January I was in cash 500/. from Sir Henry 
Stracey and 500/. from Mr. Huddleston. You will 
see the whole account here (handing a pass book to 
the learned Commissioner). 

19,918. On the 6th February I see there is H. S. 
Patteson 500/. That, I suppose, was Mr. Huddle- 
ston’s cheque ?—You will see H against it; I put 
those in to guide you. 

19,919. On the 2nd March Sir Henry Stracey 
2001. ?>—Sir Henry Stracey 2007. 

19,920. Have you anything like a copy of it there ? 
—No. 

19,921. Then, again, on the 14th March Sir Henry 
Stracey 1,050/. >—Yes. 

19,922. Then ditto 7741. ?>—That was Mr. Huddle- 
ston. 

19,923. Then again the 28th March there is a 
small sum of 24/.?—I believe that was part of Sir 
Henry Stracey’s. You will find it makes up half the 
3,548/., or whatever it was. 

19,924. That makes the total amount you received 
38,5487. ?—The total amount was 3,548/, 

19,925. Then taking the other side of the account, 
I see you begin to make your payments out of this 
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sum to Mr. Keith; this was the under sheriff ?—Yes, 
I received this letter from from Mr. Sparrow on the 
30th January: “My dear sir, when you come here at 
“4 past 10 to-morrow morning,” that was before 
the nomination, “I shall want two cheques for 100/. 
“ to hand to the under sheriff for the nomination,” 

19,926. I see the two cheques on the 31st entered 
here r—Yes. 

19,927. ‘Then you paid Mr. Sparrow on the 5th 
February 100/., on the 6th February 400/., on the 
same day 2004, on the 7th 2004, on the 13th 100/., 
and on the 4th March 250/.; Mr. Sparrow, again, on 
the 6th Mareh 200/., then Sparrow on the 14th 
March 800/., on the same day 200/. to Buttifant, and 
on the 17th 100/. to Buttifant, on the 19th 1832. to 
Buttifant ; then there is Webster 601, Soman 1121. 
Who is Soman ?-—Soman is a printer. 

‘19,928-9. Who is Webster? Is that the man at the 
“Maid’s Head ?”—'That is Webster at the “ Maid’s 
Head” for the carriages Mr. Huddleston had. 

19,980. Hutton 257. Who is he P—Hutton was for 
the central committee room ; the hire of the rooms. 

19,931. You paid him ?—I paid him. I did not pay 
him direct but I wrote a cheque out to him and sent 
it to Mr. Sparrow ; Soman’s 1127. 10s. Od., and Mr. 
Hutton’s was, for the hire of the central rooms, 25/. 

19,932. Then Sparrow, cheque for 100 guineas P— 
That was his fee. 

19,933. Phen on the same day, Soman, that is the 
same printer again ?—The same printer. 

19,934. 164d, ?—164/. 

19,935. Corsbie 211. ; that was his fee, I suppose ?— 
Yes. 

19,936. There is a list of your managers. I see 
these all appear to be managers: Corsbie, Jarvis, Miller, 
Cross, Culley, Skipper, Kett, Stockings, Amies, 
Wright; then Stephenson 155/, 13s. Od. ?—There is 
the list Mr. Sparrow sent me, and said I had better 
write the cheques separately. 

19,937. What is Stephenson 
Stephenson is a printer. 

19,938. Atkinson, Thirkettle agent, Stanley, agent, 
Gilbert, agent, Buttifant 57. 16s. 8d., Lennox, agent, 
and Keith, that is the under sheriff, 155/.?—That. is 
the last sum due to him, 

19,939. That represents the whole of the sums you 


1551. 18s, Od. ?— 


paid away ?—Everything I paid away, and here are. 


the letters of Mr. Sparrow requesting every payment 
and stating what they were for. 

19,940. You appear to have paid out all the money 
you had in hand ?—I had paid everything. They 
gave me sufficient to pay what was wanted, with this 
additional 241., which seems to have been paid in to 
make up the balance. Mr. Coaks gave me a cheque 
for Sir Henry Stracey. He did not pay the whole the 
first time, and he gave me that afterwards which made 
up the amount Sir Henry Stracey agreed to pay. 

19,941. I understand that you were after all nothing 
more than a sort ot banker for this money P—Nothing 
more than that. I said all the way through I will not 
take any responsibility whatever. I will not give an 
order; Iam simply depositary for the money to go 
through my hands, and will not pay anything unless 
I have a letter from the agent saying it is proper. I 
will not be responsible for any payments, 

19,942. Have you letters for all those amounts that 
T read to you ?—You will find them all there ; I will 
hand them in to you (handing same). 

19,948. I have here a statement of the expenses of 
Sir Henry Joshua Stracey, Baronet, and John Walter 
Huddleston, Esq., Q.C., which appear to be accounts 
sent in to the under sheriff and signed Henry Stani- 
forth Patteson. In what shape did those accounts 
come before you ?—I think it was at the end of March 
or before that when I wanted some more money, they 
were writing tome for it and I had not the money 
because Sir Henry Tracey had not paid the second 
5002. ; he said he must have a statement of accounts 
before he would pay any more. I told Mr. Sparrow, 
“Well it is nothing to do with me; you must get the 
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“accounts as soon as you possibly cam; when you 
“ have got them ready you must take and show them 
“ to Sir Henry Stracey.” That was just at the end 
of February; I think it was on the Saturday Mr, 
Sparrow said he had got the accounts out, and I said, 
“What do they come tu ?” he told me something like 
38,6001, or something of that sort ; I forget what it 
was. 

19,944, 38,5487. ?—I was astonished ; I said, “ How 
“ on earth can it come to that money,” and he said, 
“Well there was a great expense for printing and a 
‘“* large expense for messengers, and the election had 
* been much longer. ‘The sheriff might have made 
“ it three days earlier, and that made a great addition 
** to the expense, and it was something enormous.” 
I said, “I donot know what Sir Henry Stracey or 
“ Mr. Huddleston will say when they see that, but 
“ it is frightful.” 

19,945. Was this the account you seut -—That was 
afterwards. ‘This was simply the first rough estimate 
of what the accounts would be. 

19,946. Was that on paper ?—Yes, he got it out on 
paper; | have not got it, Mr. Sparrow had it, and I 
said, “ You must take it over to Sir Henry Stracey.” 
He said, “ Well I do not like to go,” I said, “* You 
“ must go; I am only excessively surprised to see 
“‘ what the account does come to; 1 will go with you,” 
and I did drive him over, and we saw Sir Henry 
Stracey. 

19,947. That is the account Mr. Sparrow referred 
to r—Yes, an estimated account. I took them to Sir 
Henry Stracey; he, of course, was excessively annoyed 
at seeing the enormous cost, which I did not wonder 
at. He said, “I shall not pay any more. [ did not 
“ think it would cost more than 1,700/., or something 
*“ of that kind, for my share, and,” he said, “I shall 
‘* not pay anything at present.” I said What is to 
be done, here the expenses are incurred.” After a 
conversation he gave another cheyue for 200/., which of 
course was not nearly enough, because Mr. Huddleston 
had paid 1,000/., and this only made 1,700/., and there 
were a good many more claims. I said, ‘ Well Mr. 
‘* Sparrow, there is nothing to be done; if Sir Henry 
“* will not do it, | must go and see Mr. Huddleston, 
“ and see what is to be done.” JI went over to Sir 
Henry Stracey, I see, on the 2nd March, and on the 
4th March I went to London with Mr. Sparrow and 
when I got to the station to meet Mr. Sparrow I 
found Mr. Buttifant with him; I did not know Mr. 
Buttifant was going up at all; and we went up to 
London and called upon Mr. Huddleston and saw him 
in the courts at Westminster ; we went into a private 
room. 

19,948, You and Mr. Buttifant >—Mr. Sparrow, 
myself, and Mr. Buttifant ; I did not know Mr. Butti- 
fant was going up; I did not know how he heard we 
were going ; I had never told him. We went to Mr. 
Huddleston, and I told him exactly how we were 
circumstanced. “Here are the accounts ; Sir Henry 
“ will not pay anything more until he has the whole 
accounts looked at.” 

19,949. Had Sir Henry Stracey said that pre- 
viously ?—~ Yes ; he had said that to me when we 
went over. 

19,950, Was that the occasion when, as Mr. Sparrow 
said, he said he would refer them to a taxing master ? 
—I think that was so ; he said he would take his own 
course, and he would not pay more than 2U0/. beyond 
the 5001. Mr. Huddleston said, “ What is to be 
“ done, Sir Henry promised to pay half the expenses,” 
and he said, “I shall not pay any more until Sir 
Henry pays his share.” We talked a little about it, 
and he said “ Well, we must see what is to be done.” 
He said he was liable, and if he did not pay he would © 
probably be put into the county courts for the balance, 
and he said, “If it come to that I shall pay my half 
“into the court; I am ready to pay my share, and 
“ Sir Henry Stracey must take the consequences.” 

19,951. Had you taken any part at all in advising 
the conduct of the election ?—Not one single bit. [| 
purposely avoided anything of the kind. ye 
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19,952. You, no doubt, have heard the statements 
read by the Chief Commissioner yesterday, as the 
statements Buttifant had made ?—Yes, and I was 
perfectly astonished. 

19,953. You heard what the Chief Commissioner 
said P—Yes. 

19,954. I must put now certain parts of these state- 
ments. In the first statement Buttifant says, “ Three 
“« days previously to the election I was sent for to 
“ Surrey Street in consequence of a report that the 
“ third ward would lose the election, the agents re- 
“ fusing to act up to their instructions to employ 
“ voters. It was then urged by Mr. Huddleston, 
“ Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. Arthur Bignold that I 
“ should leave the central rooms as soon as possible 
“ to take charge of the third ward (Nos. 4, 5, and 6), 
“ and remedy the defect, if possible.” Then in the 
second statement he says, “On the Monday previous 
“ to the polling day I received a message from Surrey 
“ Street that my presence was required there imme- 
“ diately. On my arrival I found Mr. Huddleston, 
“ Mr. Patteson, Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. A. Big- 
* nold, when I was informed that the third ward was 
“ losing the election, the agents refusing to act up to 
“ their instructions to employ voters, and Mr. H. and 
“ Mr. P. urged me to leave the central room as soon 
“ as possible and take charge of that ward. Those 
“ two gentlemen then left me with the two Mr. 
“ Bignold’s” ?—That is not the fact. 

19,955. Did that interview take place ?—That is 
not the case. I have no recollection of it whatever. 

19,956. Did you at any time hear from Buttifant 
that the third ward was losing the election, and in 
consequence urge him to leave the central room, and 
himself take charge of the third ward ?—I have no 
recollection of it whatever. , 

19,957. There is no truth in it whatever ?—Not 
the least. I have no recollection in the least. 

19,958. Do you think it could have happened with- 
out your recollecting it ‘—It could not. I mean it is 
a thing I must have known. * 

19,959. You think if it did happen you must have 
known it ?—Yes; it is such a thing that I should 
have recollected it. 

19,960. (Mr. Howard.) Were you in Surrey Street 
at all ?—Yes, I used to go frequently to go out with 
Sir Henry and Mr. Huddleston, riding about the town 
with him. 

19,961. (Mr. Goldney.) There is a further state- 
ment with regard to the making out of the accounts, 
In the first statement he says, “ When the time 
“ arrived for preparing the accounts and vouchers 
“ for the sheriff, it became necessary to make con- 
“ siderable alterations, as the amounts paid amounted 
* to a much larger sum than that agreed upon by the 
“ candidates, and in order to make them tally the 
* sum paid for the messengers was reduced so as to 
“ accomplish that object, and further vouchers ob- 
“ tained to verify them. This was done with the 
“ knowledge and consent of Mr. Patteson, Mr. 
“ Sparrow, and Mr. Arthur Bignold; indeed, the 
“ latter gentleman suggested that course before the 
“ account was published.” That is the first state- 
ment. Now the second statement is, “The sums paid 
« for messengers were reduced and sub-divided under 
“ different heads (as published) in order that it might 
“ not appear how much was expanded in each di- 
“« vision, and I made out and signed fresh vouchers to 
« yerify the same (as the vouchers I held were in 
“ divisions and signed by the managers), this was 
“ done at the suggestion of Mr. Arthur Bignold, and 
“ with the knowledge of Mr. Patteson and Mr. 
“ Sparrow” ?—That is quite untrue. T never heard 
a word of any of the accounts being altered, except, 
as I tell you, one about these messengers, Mr. Sparrow 
met me. I took out my dates last night, having heard 
that statement. It was the end of March. I think 
Mr. Sparrow said, “ We must get the accounts out, 
“ because they must be sent in to the sheriff; and we 
“ shall want your signature to them.” [ said, “Then 
“ you must make haste, because I am going into 
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“ Oxfordshire for three weeks to stay with a brother- 
“ in-law, and you must get it done before I go.” I 
think I was going on the 2nd April, or quite at the 
beginning of April. He said he would try and get 
them ready. I remember going down on the Monday. 
He said he had got the vouchers ready for me, and 
he wished me to look over them and see that they 
were right according to the accounts before they went 
to the sheriff. It seemed to be a right account. 
When I went down Buttifant was not there, but a 
clerk was there, and he said he was sorry he was 
obliged to be away, and he said he had sent his clerk 
with all the vouchers to look at it. 

19,961a. Did you see any vouchers ?—Yes. 

19,962. Are those the vouchers (handing) ?—They 
were more like these. 

19,963. Just turn those over; you see the first 
one; what is that one you are reading now ?—The 
sum of 100/. for special messengers employed during 
the election. 

19,964. What is the one before that ?—For mes- 
sengers employed during the election. 

19,965. Now turn to No. 3 ?—Received the sum 
of 210/. 3s. for payment of day and night watchers 
employed during the election; my impression is that 
I did not see those. There were a lot of vouchers I 
went over, but they were different to these. I expect 
these were the fresh ones, because what he showed 
me I really think there were a lot of them done up 
with brasses through them, and there seemed to be 
the different words managers’ accounts. I merely 
looked over them, and I said when you get the proper 
copy out you must send it to me into Oxfordshire ; 
and he sent the account, which I signed—the regular 
account that I sent in to the sheriff. 

19,966. When did you sign the regular account 
which was sent into the sheriff ?—In Oxfordshire it 
was sent to me, and he begged me to send it back by 
return of post. I just looked through it very roughly ; 
I found it amounted to abont the sum of 3,500/. odd; 
I saw many items, and as far ds I recollected in the 
rough account they seemed to agree, and I signed it 
and sent it back. 

19,967. You think what you saw was fastened 
together with a brass at the corner ?—Yes. 

19,968. Were they all signed by Buttifant ?—No; 
those that I saw were signed by different people ; not 
signed by Buttifant. 

19,969. Then you went away, asI understood ?—I 
then went away, and I said, “ As soon as ever you get 
“ the accounts properly drawn out ready for the sheriff, 
“ if I do not return before you send them in you 
“* must send them to me.” 

19,970. When you signed this account which was 
eventually sent to the sheriff you did not know 
whether it was the account which you went through 
before, and you had no vouchers to compare it with? 
—No, not when f signed it in Oxfordshire. 

19,971. You simply returned it by post to Mr. 
Sparrow ?—I returned it by post the same day. 

19,972. To Mr. Sparrow or Buttifant ?—'lo Butti- 
fant. 

19,973. From whom had you received it >—Butti- 
fant sent it to me. 

19,974. It was with Mr. Sparrow and Buttifant’s 
clerk that you went through the account ?—Yes ; when 
I got to the office he was not there, and he left word 
that he was engaged on some business, and left his 
clerk to go through the account. 

19,975. You did not see Buttifant at that time at all 
on the subject of the accounts ?—No; I am quite sure 
he was not there at that time. It was a clerk whom 
I did not know, but I was told afterwards it was 
Braneh, that is a brother-in-law of his. I did not 
know him then. 

19,976. Mr. Sparrow was there ?>—No, Mr. Sparrow 
was not there. 

19,977. (Mr. Howard.) Why did you deal with 
Buttifant in the matter ?>—Because Mr. Sparrow said 
he had all the accounts and he was making them out. 

19,978. Lt turns out now apparently, that Buttifant 
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was a sort of joint agent?P—Yes; I always thought 
Mr. Sparrow was the legal agent, and Mr. Buttifant 
was a kind of assistant. 

19,979. (Mr. Goldney.) You thought that Buttifant 
then represented Mr. Sparrow ?—Yes. 

19,980. Did you think that Buttifant was appointed 
by Mr. Sparrow, or by the candidates >—He was 
named by the candidates that he should act under 
Mr. Sparrow. 

19,981. (Mr. Howard.) With Mr. Sparrow, but under 
him ?—Yes, with Mr. Sparrow. I did not understand 
it quite as joint agent. I remember at the meeting 
Sir Henry Stracey saying that he thought they could 
not have a better person as agent, and Buttifant to act 
with him, as knowing Norwich so thoroughly. 

19,982. (Mr. Goldney.) As I understood, as far as 
you were concerned, the only investigation of these 
accounts was made with Branch ?—With Branch. 

19,983. And Branch only?—And Branch only. He 
was the only one I saw. 

19,984. That was the only occasion you investigated 
the accounts ?—That was the only occasion I saw 
them. 

19,985. You cannot say whether the accounts as 
sent to you in Oxfordshire, were in the same shape as 
they were when you went through them with Branch ? 
—I cannot say positively ; they appear to me to be in 
the same form. 

19,986. Do yon know if the total at the end was the 
same ?—I found the total at the end was the same. 

19,987. Whether the sub-divisions of it were the 
same, or whether the items were the same you cannot 
tell >—I tell you he sent that account to me which I 
signed, and when I came back I saw Mr. Buttifant 
and I said “‘ I suppose you have sent the accounts to 
“ the sheriff; they were in in time.” He said, ‘* No, 
“ JT did not do that, because I had to alter one of the 
“ items. I thought it was so much to pay in messen- 
“ goers, &. 1,030/.” or whatever it was, “and I 


“ thought it better to put it more into detail, and they . 


“ were put out as messengers, do. special, day and 
“ night watchers, doorkeepers, and bill posting.” 

19,988. Did you understand that that was done 
after you had seen the account >—No; he made a fresh 
account out. He said, “I have not sent it in to the 
“ sheriff, but | have made a fresh account out,” but 
instead of making it 1,030/,, or whatever the amount 
was, he made those separate items. 

19,989. When did you get that account? After 
you came back from Oxfordshire?—After I came 
back. : 

19,990. The actual account you sent in to the 
sheriff was not the account you signed in Oxford- 
shire ?—No ; he said he did not send that in. 

19,991. When you signed this one, not in Oxford~ 
shire, where did you sign it P—I cannot tell whether 
he brought it down to the brewery or not. 

19,992. It was in Norwich ?—In Norwich. 

19,998. Did you peruse the account you signed in 
Norwich ?—No. I merely looked roughly to see that 
the account was the same and I found those items, as 
far as I can recollect, the same as he had had before 
in one sum. 

19,994. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any vouchers to 
compare with the items ?—No. 

19,995. (Mr. Goldney.) You understood the dif- 
ference between the accounts. Take page 2 at the 
bottom of the page. You see “messengers, do. 
special ” ?—Yes ; that is a copy of this. 

19,996. What is that ?—That is merely a copy of 
the newspaper as the account was sent in to the 
sheriff. 

19,997. That you understand was the difference 
between the two accounts ?’—That was the only dif- 
ference. He said, “I did not send it in for I found 
“ we had a longer time to give it. I thought it better 
“ instead of putting the messengers in one sum, to 
“ separate them ;” I said, “I think so far you are 
* right; if you can put it in detail it is better than 
* having it without specifying the items.” 

19,998. If you look at these vouchers you will see 
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that they correspond with those items of messengers ? 
—Then I never saw these with the second one. He 
never brought any vouchers the second time. He 
simply said it was the same account as I had seen, but 
it was thought advisable not to send it in with simply 
“ messenger's ” so much, but to put it into detail divid- 
ing it as to which were watchers and so on. 

19,999. Had you any examination in detail of the 
first account ?—No. 

20,000. No other examination than what you went 
through with Branch ?—Nothing at all. 

20,001. (Mr. Howard.) You took his word for it? 
—I took his word for it. I had no others. Mr. 
Sparrow said he had the account. 

20,002. Did you ask him whether he had the proper 
vouchers, and whether the claims were genuine ?—He 
showed me all the vouchers at the time, for the 
sheriff’s expenses, at least there is not a voucher 
there; for the agency fees, all the clerks, divisional 
managers, and so on. 

20,003. (Mr. Goldney.) As far as you know that 
statement, although you say it was not done with your 
consent or knowledge, is it true that there were some 
other Wecounts that Buttifant sub-divided or made a 
different arrangement of the items of, and supplied 
you with new vouchers >—Yes, of messengers, but I 
never saw any vouchers. 

20,004. You never saw any, and it was not done 
with your consent ?—No. 

20,005. (Mr. Howard.) As far as you know, there 
were none '—No. I have told you everything I know 
about it. 

20,006. (Mr. Goldney.) What you saw were some 
vouchers fastened together with a brass thing at the 
corner ?—Yes. 

20,007. Those you think are not the ones ?—Those 
are not the ones. 

20,008. Have you any idea where those other 
vouchers are ?—~Yes; I have some of them myself 
now. I shall be very happy to hand them in. (A 
bundle of vouchers was handed to the witness by the 
Secretary.) ‘These are more like what I saw with 
ditferent parties names, not all in one handwriting. 

20,009. Then here is the list of vouchers of all the 
agents. Were those shown to you ?—I believe I saw 
most of them at the time. 

20,010. Did you see as big a bundle as that >—Yes, 
several of them. 

20,011. (Mr. Howard.) Do you remember particu- 
larly seeing the vouchers which related to the mes- 
sengers ?—I cannot recollect now that I saw them 
specially. 

20,012. Did you see the divisional agents’ charges ? 
—Yes ; some of the divisional agents’ charges I saw. 

20,013. Are you able to identify them now amongst 
this bundle ?—No, I could not possibly do that. I 


‘was in a great hurry when I went through them. I 


merely looked more to see that the totals agreed with 
the totals I had agreed there. 

20,014. Yours was a very formal, cursory examina- 
tion ?—It was. I felt I was not responsible as far as 
those things went. I merely saw that he showed me 
vouchers according to the statement, 

20,015. (Mr. Goldney.) Whom did you consider 
was the person responsible for making those payments ? 
—I should consider the legal agent. That was my 
understanding when I took the agency, that I would 
not be responsible. 

20,016. (Mr. Howard.) You were not so much 
agent as paymaster ?—That was it. 

20,017. What is your viewof the legal position of 
an expense agent during an election ?—His duty is to 
look into it. I would not undertake it with that. I 
said to Mr. Huddleston, “If I take it I will not mix 
“ myself up with anything ; I will merely be a deposi- 
“ tary, or, as it were, a banker, and I will not pay 
“ anything unless I have authority from Mr. Sparrow, 
“ your legal agent, to pay it.” 

20,018. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you see any large 
printing account ?—Yes, I saw there was a very large 
one of Soman, and there was a large one at the , 
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“Chronicle.” J remember at the time thinking that 
all the printers bills were very large. 

20,019. Are you sure that at that time you saw a 
receipted bill of Soman’s ?—I remember they showed 
me some. I did not go into them except the total 
amount. I thought the were very heavy. I said, 
“Surely you can get some percentage off if it is 
paid.” 

20,020. There is one bill of 1642. from Soman ?— 
Yes, I think that is the one that was paid. That is 
one I was to pay separately. They asked me to write 
a separate cheque for it. 

20,021. Did you see a large one to Henry Steven- 
son and Co., 163/.?—Yes, and he took off some per- 
centage, | know. 

20,022. All these are on the 25th of March ?—On 
the 26th of March I paid Stevenson 153/. 13s. 

20,023. I see there are a great number of very 
small bills and vouchers from the divisional agents, a 
few shillings each or a pound ?—That was paid be- 
cause | paid Mr. Sparrow, perhaps 100/, or 200/., and 
I suppose he gave it to Buttifant. 

20,024. I see you got separate vouchers for the 
fees. These seem to be vouchers for the fees for the 
agents, and these for small payments of 1s., 12s., 3/., 
2s. 6d., 5s, and so on?—I;did not see those, I only 
saw these larger ones. 

20,025. Then ‘* Mr, Dawson debtor to C, Allen.” 
What is the meaning of that. Mr. Dawson was the 
manager of the central committee rooms ?—Dawson 
was one of the managers there. 

20,026. ‘* House hire on election day,” a guinea; 
“attending meetings,” 1/.; what is that?—I do not 
know at all. That I can give you very little infor- 
mation about. 

20,027. They seem to be all Mr. Dawson’s ?—I can- 
not give you any explanation about them at all. As 
I said, I had nothing to do with it but to pay the 
money out. 

20,028. {Mr. Howard.) You see the result of your 
having nothing to do with it appears to be that all the 
illegal expenses were paid out of the money to be 
devoted to the legal expenses. And the legal expenses 
came in afterwards?—Yes. I would not be agent 
again, nor would I take it then, but I had no notion 
of anything of this kind going on. I was as much 
surprised as anybody was when I saw it, and not only 
surprised but disgusted too. 

20,029, Did you suspect the the colourable employ- 
ment, or what we call the messenger trick, and the 
processions >—Not to anything like the extent I saw 
the processions, and saw the city was excited, and I 


- thought no doubt a great deal of money was paid, but 


I thought they were paid by private people ; and, in 
truth, to use the old expression, to get up the steam 
and make the candidates look as popular as possible. 
If you get a popular cry you carry a great number of 
voters who like to go with the winning party. 

20,030, (Mr. Goldney.) Did you think these pro- 
cessions were got up as an excuse for paying a lot of 
men ls. and 2s.?-—No. I thought it was to get up 
excitement and make our candidates look popular men 
of the day and carry the majority with them. 

20,031. Do you think that is the view ?—I think 
they had no other object on either side. 

20,032. They were not got up with the object of 
paying ls. and 2s. to these men ?—I had no idea of 
that at the time. 

20,083. It has been said on one side and denied on 
the other. I should like to know what your opinion, 
with your knowledge of Norwich, is?—I have no 
doubt on both sides it was done to help their party, 
and make themselves popular. 

20,034. Not as an excuse for paying a number of 
men. 2s, each ?—I have no doubt since this came out 
that many of them were paid for the purpose. 

20,035. And. they were got for that purpose on 
both sides ?—I do not think entirely got up. TI think 
they were got up, because they wanted to make a show, 
but that would lead to it. 
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20,036. I was talking of the object of getting them 
up ?—I should doubt whether that was the object. 
It was not mentioned that it was. 


20,037. You think it was to parade your candidate? 
—To parade the candidate and make a show; that 
was one reason of the enormous expense and the print- 
ing. The whole town was covered with bills. I 
always said there was a most lavish expenditure on 
printing. It was to create a good fecling ; but as I said 
before, I had nothing to do with it. 

20,038, I suppose you think now it is a great pity 
that somebody had not something to do with it p—A 
thousand pities. I should not do it again, and I 
should not have done it then but Mr. Huddleston made 
such a great point of it. 

20,039, Do you know what Mr. Huddleston made 
such a great point of it for?—He said he was afraid 
if he appointed some other gentleman as legal agent 
that he might create a jealousy among the legal gen- 
tlemen of Norwich, and he said, “If you take it, it 
“ will create no jealousy, and then Mr. Sparrow can 
“ be appointed the legal agent.” He said, “If you 
* would do it, it would be a personal favour to me,” 
and I never consented to it until the last moment, 
because I did not wish it, Inever have mixed myself 
up with elections except in 1870, and then I was ap- 
pointed in the same way. 

20,040. In 1870, you three gentlemen scrutinised 
the bills yourselves ?-—Yes. 

20,041. And in point of fact you did refuse to pay 
a good many ?—That was under a different arrange- 
ment. When Mr. Huddleston came he said he would 
only pay a certain sum. 

20,042. And that he paid down ?—Only a certain 
sum paid down and the list was to be submitted. Mr. 
Utten Browne said he would not subscribe unless there 
was a committee appointed, He and Mr. Bailey were 
appointed, and I was just in the same situation as I 
am now; I was only to pay when I got their orders, 
and I only did pay. 

20,043. Did you know to what extent any outside 
payments were made ?>—To my knowledge there was 
not a farthing of outside expenses—not out of our 
funds. I took the opportunity of asking Mr. Chittock 
the other day. 

20,044. We shall ask Mr. Chittock when he comes 
here himself ; but as far as you know ?—As far as I 
know not a farthing went for outside expenses. 

20,045. What do you say as: to the 1870 election. 
Was that a pure election or not ?—I should think as 
pure as could be. 

20,046. On both sides ?—On both sides. 
know about the other side, 
own. 

20,047. But as far as you know ?—As far as I could 
see. I happen to haye the bank book of 1870 if you 
wish to have it, and that will show. 

20,048. Perhaps you will tell us, without going 
through the items, what the total cost of that election 
was ?—1,950/. was the sum, and I think there was 
about 2/. or 3d. over, which was not expended. 

20,049. You think for 2,000/. an election could be 
fought very well at Norwich ?—I should think so. If 
you have no committees, and no messengers, and so 
on, it ought not to cost more than that. 

20,050. (Mr. Howard.) And not a whole list of 
public-houses >—No. 

20,051. (Mr. Goldney.) Am I to infer that the 
return of 2,146/. in the sheriff’s account would not 
excite any suspicion at all on your part >—No; not, I 
think, if the agent had paid a proper sum for agent’s 
expenses, and a proper number of messengers, and so 
on 


Ido not 
I only know about my 


20,052. You mean that if that had included a pro- 
per sum for agency expenses, which you would roughly 
estimate at how much ?—If there was a sharp contest 
I do not think you could do it much under 1,8002. or 
250001. 

20,053. What would you return the agent’s ex- 
penses at ?—That varies much, 
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20,054. You know Norwich ?—I never knew until 
this last election. 

20,055. You make a reservation. What do you 
think for the chief agent ?—150 or 200 guineas. 

20,056. That includes divisional managers >—That 
merely includes the legal agent. 

20,057. Suppose we put that down at 100 ?—That 
is rather low. 

20,058. Do you say that 2,146/. would not attract 
your attention, if it included a charge for agency and 
messengers ?—No. 

20,059. I want to learn, if I can, what ‘sort of idea 
you have in your head for agency and managers ?—In 
a large place like Norwich, with a sharp contest, and 
to do it properly, you could not do it under 1,800/. or 
2,000. 

20,060. Out of that, what proportion do you put for 
agency and managers ?—I do not know. I have never 
had anything to do with that. J have no idea at all 
how they pay them. 

20,061. What were they paid in 1870 ?—That I 
cannot tell you. 

20,062. 'They were paid —They were paid. Mr. 
Chittock paid them. Ihave not the accounts before 
me, nor have J a copy of them. 

20,063. Should you say 400/. for the sub-agents, 
managers, and so on, 100/., for the chiefagent ; 500/. ? 
—It depends entirely on the number of agents you 
would have, and how many divisions. 

20,064. 18 divisions ?-—I cannot tell at all; I am 
no judge in the matter. 

20,065. You say you should not consider 2,164. a 
suflicient sum to attract your attention, if that included 
agency fees ?—It is more from what I have generally 
seen of the cost of elections, and is not from my own 
actual knowledge, 

20,066. You specially said if it included ageney ?— 
It is more from what I have heard from good elec- 
tioncering persons. They always said, “ You cannot 
“ fight a good election much under that.” 

20,067. Much under 2,000/ ?—Much under 2,0002. 

20,068. In Norwich ?—Not from my own actual 
knowledge, because I really do not know what they 
would have. 

20,069. Had you at any time before you anything 
like a list of the messengers or total number of mes- 
sengers employed 1874 ?—No, not at all. 

20,070. In 1870 ?—Ne. 

20,071. You do not know how many messengers 
were employed in 1870?—No. I haveno memoranda 
at all, nor have I seen any list of them. 

20,072. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ary recollection 
thas there was an excessive employment in 1870?— 
No, I do not recollect anything about it. I was hunt- 
ing over my papers the other day, and I could only 
find my bank-book and the list of subscriptions raised 
by the party ; but | have no copy of the return. I 
went to ask for it, and I could not get it at Mr. Chit- 
tock’s office. 

20,073. All parties here, except one gentleman, 
consider that the election of 1870 was pure ?—I believe 
it was, at least so far as what I always heard at the 
time. I am quite sure these two gentlemen, Mr. 
Browne and Mr. Bailey, would not allow a farthing to 
go off in outside expenses or anything else. 

20,074. Are you prepared to say that on both sides it 
was equally pure ?—One always hears your opponents 
are doing a great deal. I cannot speak to anything. 

20,075. Was there anything about the election 
of 1870 itself—its general conduct and character— 
which excited your suspicion ?—No. It was a much 
quieter election than usual; no processions. 

20,076. (Mr. Goldney.) There was a very small 
number of people polled in proportion ?—I do not 
recollect that in the least. 

20,077. Mr. Tillett was at the head of the poll by a 
majority of 362, and for him there only polled 4,236, 
whereas for Mr. Colman in 1874, only four years 
afterwards, with a register practically the same, there 
were 6,138 polled ?—Yes, 
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20,078. That is very nearly 2,000 more, taking the 
candidate at the top of the poll in 187+, than in 1870? 
—Yes, it was a very small poll. 

20,079. Do you account for that in any way ?—No, 
except that there was not anything like the excite- 
ment, and I think there was not the feeling, and that 
there was great feeling in 1874, that being the general 
election, and there were circumstances then which 
created great feeling. 

20,080. You think that 1870 was a tame election ? 
—Yes. 

20,081. Dovyou think the fact of its being a tame 
election and not so much excitemént was any reason 
why it should cost less. You think there was not an 
inducement to become extravagant ?—No. 

20,082. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Would you not think the 
ballot would make people come forward. The ballot 
was in force in 1874 ?—That was not in force in 

1870. 

20,083. In 1871, or 1872, or 1874 ?—I think there 
was a much more exciteable election, and each party 
was determined to have no other candidate. 

20,084. With your knowledge of the place and the 
inhabitants, do you think, so far as that, there was 
more excitement, and therefore more excuse ?—More 
excuse, and one thing leads to another; as people get 
warm during the day, a lot of people get excited, and 
wish to increase the voters. 

20,085. (Mr. Howard.) Myr. Coaks, in his evidence 
as reported in the newspapers, said in reference to 
the election, “I see the published account was 
<< 2,059/7. 19s. 8d. I will take the liberty of saying 
“ that it is utterly impossible that that sum anything 
“« like represents the expenditure in 1870. I know 
“ it from the condition of the streets, the length of 
“ the processions, and the great and extravagant em- 
** ployment of messenger labour in that year. I do 
“* not know who paid outside expenses in 1870, but I 
** do know this, that something like 900/. was paid 
** by Mr, Ray.” I read that to you for the purpose 
of showing that, according to Mr. Coaks’ recollection, 
it was a quiet election ?—-I cannot in the least 
recollect about the 1870 election. We have elections 
coming one after the other. I cannot recollect that 
we had any procession. I do not know whether we 
had any on the other side. 

20,086. You have never heard that on either side 
that was a corrupt election ?—No; one has heard 
rumours as one always does of our opponents. 

20,087. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you ride about in the 
procession with Mr. Huddleston and Sir Henry 
Stracey ?—Oh yes, I was generally with them; every 
day nearly. 

20,088. As to those processions; did it not strike 
you that they were organised ?>—The processions in 
the evening were organised. 

20,089. Did not it strike you that those might be — 
the means of corruption ?>—I thought there might be 
some such means. 

20,090. That they might be the means of corrup- 
tion ?—It did not strike me at the time. It struck 
me, as I said before, that it was getting up the steam, 
and getting the people to join the party, and so on. 

20,091. Did you know, or did you hear, or had you 
any reason to suspect that there were payments to 
some of those who formed the processions ?—I thought, 
as a matter of course, that those who had torches 
would be paid, and probably that the band would be 
paid by somebody, but I did not know who. 

20,092. Did not you think that they might be a 
means of. corruption ?—I did not look at it in that 
light at all. Ilooked at it more as making a display 
and a show. 

20,093. Now, looking back upon it, is it your im- 
pression that it might be the means of corruption ?— 
Yes, I think it would be. I think it would be far 
better not to have them again. 

20,094, If there was another election you would 
advise the party not to have them ?—I would rather 
not have them. 
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20,095. Why ?-—Because I would rather have the 
election without them. 

20,096. What had occurred in the election that 
made you say you would nct take the responsibility of 
election agent ?—I said just the same thing in 1870. 

20,097.. Had you reason to fear that there was some- 
thing irregular going on ?—I did not choose to take 
the trouble and the bother of it. 

20,098. Why be so careful to avoid responsibility 
if there was no responsibility P—I did not wish to 
have the trouble of ordering all the things and taking 
the management, which generally occurs. 

20,099. I did not put it upon that ground. You 
say, taking the office of expense agent. We know 
what that is, that the accounts would pass through 
you ?>—Yes. 

20,100. Therefore that would not throw anything 
upon you, but simply to pay the accounts. Why was 
it that you were so very careful of responsibility that 
you said you would not take it ?—It entails a great 
deal of trouble. 

20,101. That would be only a sort of degree ?—It 
would entail a great deal of trouble and bother, and 
people come and say “Shall I order that, or shall I 
“ order this,” or “may I have that” or “this.” I 
did not care to undertake it. 

20,102. As expense agent, they had no right to 
come to you at all. As expense agent they had only 
to come to you for payment ?—That was the position 
I was in; if I had been the regular agent, I should 
have had to attend to all those. 

20,103. Why is it that as expense agent you were 
so very careful to avoid all responsibility ; because 
you see the expense agent would only have to pay 
accounts for which you have the authority of the 
candidate to pay ?—Yes. 

20,103a. Why was it ?—I told you I had no fear of 
anything being wrong; I did not wish to have any 
trouble of ordering them and looking into them. 

20,104. You had no suspicion that there was some- 
thing wrong ?—No. I had no suspicion at all that 
there would be anything wrong. 

20,105. Did you think in 1870 that everything was 
all right ?—I believe everything was all right. 

20,106. 1871 ?—1871, I do not know anything 
about. I took no part in it except voting. 

20,107. When did you first take part in these 
elections ?—I have been connected with the party all 
my lifetime perhaps. 

20,108. Perhaps something wrong had occurred 
before 1870 ?—I had never done anything wrong. 

20,109. Of course not?—We have had a great 
many things wrong in Norwich. 

20,110. You had heard, I presume, that something 
wrong had occurred before 1870 ?—Oh yes, a great 
deal ; everybody in Norwich would know that. 

20,111. Was it a fear of being mixed up in things 
like that, that made you so careful in 1870 ?—Yes, 
part of it;.I did not know what might turn out, 
therefore I did not chose to involve myself in any 
difficulties, 

20,112. I ought to confine myself to 1870 and 1871. 
Were you one of Buttifant’s principal prosecutors ?— 
Yes, | was. 

20,118. Why did yon prosecute ?—Because I was 
the president of the building society. 

20,114. Then if he could have any feeling of 
revenge against anybody connected with his prosecu- 
tion, it would probably be strongest against you ?— 
Yes. I believe if it had not be for Mr. Field and 
myself, he probably would not have been caught. 

20,115. If you notice (because it has struck me) 
in his first statement he does not mention you at all. 
No doubt you were anxious to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He says :— 
“Three days previous to the election, | was sent for 
“ to Surrey Street in consequence of a report that 
* the third ward would lose the election, the agents 
‘ refusing to act up to their instructions to employ 
“ voters.” ‘Vhat was the fact, I believe, that the 
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agents did refuse to act up to their instructions in that 
ward ?—I never heard it until I heard it yesterday 
here. 


20,116. “It was then urged by Mr. Huddleston, 
“ Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. Arthur Bignold that 
I should leave the central rooms as soon as possible, 
“* and take charge of the third ward and remedy the 
“ defect. I said I thought it was not fair to the 
candidates or myself that I should be ask to run 
such a risk as one of the agents, but I ultimately 
agreed to go into the third ward and open a private 
committee room at the ‘Grapes Hotel,’ in conjunc- 
“ tion with Mr. Berry, from the office of Mr. Coaks, 
who was sent to assist me.” You observe you are 
not mentioned there at all ?—No. 

20,117. Did any such thing, or anything at all like 
it, ever occur in your presence >—Not in my presence. 

20,118. At any time or at any place ?—I have no 
recollection of it whatever. 

20,119. I am going to read to you the second state- 
ment. Perhaps this was made after you had given 
your evidence against him, you being a prosecutor :— 
“On the Monday previous to the polling day I re- 
“ ceived a message from Surrey Street that my 
“* presence was required there immediately. On arrival 
“ J found Mr. Huddleston, Mr. Patteson, Mr. J. H. 
Bignold, and Mr. A. Bignold, when I was informed 
that the third ward was losing the election.” Do you 
remember being present in Surrey Street on any occa- 
sion when those gentlemen were assembled ?—I have 
been in Surrey Street when Mr. Huddleston has been 
there of an evening? —I do not recollect that 
occasion. 

20,120. This is on the Monday previous to the 
polling day. Do you remember that?—I_ should 
think not; that was the night of the great meeting in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, and there was a large procession 
that night. 

20,121. “Mr. Huddleston and Mr. Patteson urged 
** me to leave the central room as soon as possible, and 
** take charge of that ward.” Now is that all true ?— 
—TI never heard it, 

20,122. Could you have forgotten it >—I say it is 
not true ; I was not there. 

20,128. Did such a thing ever occur ?—No. 

20,124. You did not know anything ‘at all about it ? 
—I knew nothing at all about that. 

20,125. If you knew nothing about the third ward 
you could say nothing about it ?—No. 

20,126. May I take it that you never did urge 
Buttifant to leave the central room as soon as possible 
and take charge of the third ward ?—No, I did not. 

20,127. No such thing occurred in your presence ? 
—Not in my presence. 

20,128. (Mr. Goldney.) Or to your knowledge ?— 
Or to my knewledge. 

20,129. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Could you have forgotten 
it if it did oceur ?—I could not have forgotten it if I 
was there. 

20,130. Was any such thing ever said in Mr. 
Huddleston’s presence when you were present ?— 
No, not when I was present. 

20,131. Is there any particle of truth in the state- 
ment?r—No. I should say not so far as 

20,132. So far as what ?—I say I have no know- 
ledge of it at all. I cannot 

20,133. You cannot, go on?—I say there is no 
truth in it. 

20,1384. There is no truth in that at all?—Not at all. 

20,135. On any day during the election ?—No, I do 
not recollect any day. 

20,136. Or at any place during the election ?—No. 

20,137. I mean from the time of the arrival of the 
writ to the closing of the poll ?—No. 

20,138. Do you merely put it upon your not 
recollecting r—It did not take place. 

20,139. You ought to understand me, you have 
heard the words ?—I have, and it is not true. 

20,140. It is not true in any respect whatever ?— 
It is not true in any way as regards myself. 
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20,141. Did anything like it occur ?—No, I have no 
recollection whatever of it occuring. 

20,142. You said if it did occur you must have 
recollected it? Did it occur ?—lIt did not occur. 

20,143. He goes on to say “ Urged me to leave the 
‘«¢ Central Room as soon as possible, and take charge of 
“ that ward. Those two gentlemen then left me with 
“ the two Bignolds who informed me,” and soon. It 
does not signify what he says after you left. Did you 
and Mr. Huddleston leave the room together, leaving 
Buttifant. with the two Bignolds ?—I have no recol- 
lection of such a thing occuring. J was in and out 
constantly. I used to gointo Mr. Huddleston’s room ; 
but I do not recollect ever meeting Mr. Buttifant there. 

20,144. You are not an attorney ?-—No. 

20,145. You area brewer ?—Yes. 

20,146. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Buttifant puts this 
alleged interview with you and others upon the 
occasion when, according to.his statement, it was 
said that Mr. Huddleston was losing the election 
because of the third ward, and that the defect must be 
remedied. I presume if any such statement as that 
had been made or referred to, you would have recol- 
lected it ?—Yes. 

20,147, Have you any such recollection ?—I have 
not. 

20,148. Under those circumstances, are you in a 
position to take upon yourself to say, it is not true ?— 
I believe it is utterly untrue. 

20,149. (Mr. Goldney.) The -difference in the 
number of people who polled in 1870 and 1875 is just 
about 3,000 ?—Yes. 

20,150. Do you think that the difference in the 
excitement between a bye-election and a general 
election all over the country would account for the 
whole 3,000 ?—TI think so; almost. 3 

20,151. Or do you think we must look to the use of 
the messenger trick or the ballot ?—No; I think the 
great zeal at that time, each party wanting to get the 
majority throughout the election. 

20,152. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know, Mr. 
Patteson, that there were a far greater number on the 
register that year than in 1870 and 1871. Jam told 
there was >—Yes, I believe there was, I do not know 
positively. 

20,153. (Mr. Howard.) There is another question 
which i think I am bound /to put to you. AsJ gather 
from your statement to Mr. Commissioner Goldney, 
this item for messengers (represented at first by 1,009/. 
odd, and afterwards converted, as it were into sections, 
and carried out in a lump sum by Buttifant, with so far, 
your sanction) you did not go into?—No; when I 
came home he told me he had altered it, 

20,154. Before the account was sent in to the 
sheriff, did you ever go into the question with him as 
to whether the alteration in form affected the item in, 
substance ?—No, I did not. 

20,155. It is possible that a man may have done 
that with an ulterior object. You did not go into 
that >—No. 

20,156. You assumed he was doing it bona fide P— 
Yes. 

20,157. You fell back upon your original bargain 
that you would have no responsibility. beyond being 
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the paymaster ?—No, I did not go into it; I took 
for granted what he said.” 

20,158. Have you any letters in your possession 
which Buttifant sent you with the accounts ?>—No. 
There were some came to me some time back, found in 
his desk after he went away, which we have. 

20,159. You wili not_be paymaster again, probably ? 
—Certainly not. 

20,160. (Mr. Goldney.) You had better let us have 
the letters ?—You are quite weleome to them (the 
letters were handed to the Secretary). 

(Mr. Stevens.) I am most anxious, Mr. Com- 
missioner, to put myself right with this Commission 
and also with my fellow citizens. This Commission is 
aware, and the outside public are aware, that I have 
given certain information to your Secretary respecting 
the Buttifant matter. A letter which was read by Mr. 
Baron Huddleston. yesterday (one letter) states that: 
unless certain overtures made by Buttifant to Mr. 
Huddleston were complied with by him, similar over- 
tures would be made to some gentleman on the other 
side. 

(Mr. Howard.) Perhaps we had better have the 
particular language :—“ No action haying been taken 
“ on the subject of my previous letter, and believing the 
“ course the family of Mr. J. Buttifant therein pro- 
* posed to adopt might entail a delay injurious to their 
“ views, they have since determined to entertain the 
* overtures made to them by a leading member of the 
“ opposite party at Norwich by placing in his hands all 
“ the documents now in their possession connected 
“ with the late election, with the object of more 
“« speedily making public the illegal practices carried 
“ on by the Conservative party at the late election, 
“ and which amongst other corrupt practices, includes 
“ the bribery of upwards of 3,000 electors.” 

(Mr. Stevens.) Quite so. I simply wish on my own 
part, and on the part of all those that I know in con- 
nexion with my party, to say that no overtures of any 
kind have been made to Mr. Buttifant, no overtures 
have been received by myself personally, and, so far as 
I can answer for other people, no overtures have been 
received by any of my party, and n0 communications of 
any kind have been made either directly or indirectly 
to Mr. Buttifant, or received from Mr. Buttifant in 
connexion with any papers or documents in this 
matter. I also desire, as this matter has taken the 
course it has, to ask permission to hand in first the 
statement, an extract from which I handed to the Com- 
missioners, secondly a very important document, a 
copy of which I also handed to the- Commissioners 
showing how it first carne into my hands. I do not 
think it would be advisable to name the parties in 
public, but I desire to hand to you the information as 
to how I received the information which I have 
thought it my duty (I may have erred in judgment in 
that), to hand to the Secretary so that you could make 
such use of it as you thought the Commission might 
require. If you have no objection I will hand it in. 

(Mr. Howard.) 1 think you had better. 

(Mr. Stevens.) That gives a full account of the 
document, and as to how it came into my possession. 
If the Commissioners think fit to pursue it further, I 
shall be pleased to give all the information I can. 


Mr. Henry StannirortH Patreson recalled and further examined. 


20,161. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was the total amount 
of money embezzled in respect of which Buttifant was 
convicted.—I do not know quite; but I should think 
nearly 20,0007. 

20,162. Was that money belonging to the society ? 
—Belonging to the society. 

20,163. Of which you were ?. The president. 

20,164. What was Mr. Buttifant ?—The secretary. 

20,165. Over what extent of time did those em- 
bezzlements range ?—So far as I could make out it had 
been going on for some years. 

20,166. About how many years?—I have no 
particulars. 


20,167. Five, six and ten years ?—I should think 
for twelve or fourteen years, when the last discovery 
was made}or when they discovered some of the discre- 
pancies. 

(Mr. Howard.) Mr. Stevens, we will take your 
view of this matter; we will not ask you to make 
public the name, as there is not the least necessity 
for it. We have the name. Is there anything you 
wish to add to your own statement ? 


(Mr. Stevens.) Simply I have some other documents 
which I shall be most happy to hand over. 


(Mr. Goldney.) Those referred to in the paper. 
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(Mr. Stevens.) Referred to there; a considerable 
bundle of papers were handed to me. 


(Mr. Goldney.) As to Mr. Buttifant’s letters have 
you anything further to add ? 


(Mr, Stevens.) 1 have nothing further to add. My 
object was to clear myself and my friends against im- 
putation of that kind, which I felt very keenly, and 
which they in a measure would have felt keenly, to 
have to deal with a man like that. J must admit that 
circumstances were somewhat against me. 


(Mr. Howard,) The language of the letter is 
exceedingly general. It is that they have since 
determined to entertain the overtures made to 
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20,168. (Mr. Howard.) Have you any additional 
evidence to tender ?—I am desirous of supplementing 
my evidence upon one particular point the nature of 
which, I believe, has been communicated to you by the 
Secretary. I have in my possession a letter which I 
think has a very material bearing apon the subject 
now under inquiry. 1 was not in Norwich yesterday, 
and I haye only had an opportunity of cursorily 
glancing at the evidence; but | observe there are one 
or two letters set out in the newspaper reports written 
by Mr. Buttifant to Mr. Justice Huddleston. Perhaps 
I ought to have mentioned the letter | am now going 
to hand in when I gave my evidence before, but it did 
not oceurto me, I will put it in without any comment 
whateyer beyond making this remark, this letter was 
received by my firm shortly after the petition against 
Mr. Tillett was filed. I believe I read it to Mr. 
William Berbeck and Mr. Bignold and one or two of 
the leading members of our party, and we decided to 
take no notice of it whatever. It amounts, in my own 
opinion, to an attempt to extort money, and possibly 
the writer of it ought to have been dealt with at the 
time. 

20,169. Will you hand it in P—I will simply put it 
in with that explanation, I have thought it right in 
the interest of public justice that that letter should be 
brought forward (the letter was handed to the 
Secretary and read by him as follows) :— 

‘<2, Medina Grove, Seven Sisters Road, 
“ London, 19th April 1875. 
“Ww, A. Gilbert, Esq. 
“Norwich Election Petition. 

“ Sir,—Awn application having, as I understand, 
been granted for a writ of habeas corpus to bring 
my brother-intaw, Mr. Joseph Buttifant to Norwich 
as a witness for the respondent, I have seen him this 
morning thereon, and with his sanction I now’ write 
you to inform you that all the papers having reference 
to the election of 1874 are in my possession and without 
them he will be quite unable to charge his memory 
with any of the illegal practices in connexion with 
such election. I must not, however, withhold from you 
the fact that the papers afford most abundant evidence 
of a criminal nature implicating many of the leading 
members of the Conservative party, as well as their 
candidate, the present Mr. Justice Huddleston, not 
only in reference to bribery and treating, but in falsi- 
fying the statement supplied to the sheriff and the 
costs incurred in the jelection. It is not my desire to 
aid Mr. Tillett in defending the petition against his 
return to Parliament, but I have a duty to perform to 
my unfortunate sister and her family, who are now 
entirely without the means of support, and to that end 
I beg to intimate to you that in consideration of the 
Conservative party paying over to my sister one 
moiety of the amount (1,007/.) due from them to 
her husband (say 500/.), I shall be prepared to hand 
over to you all papers I hold, and to undertake 
that my brother-in-law will on his examination refuse 
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them by a leading member of the opposite party at 
Norwich. 

(Mr. Stevens.) I deny that any overtures were 
made by me, and so far as I can answer for those I 
know, I deny that any overtures of the kind have ever 
been made, and certainly the information which I have 
afforded the Commissioners is not the result of any 
such overtures. 

(Mr. Howard.) I take this opportunity of saying 
on the part of the Commissioners (and it was my inten- 
tion to say this, whether you had mentioned it or not), 
that we are of opinion no gentleman on the Liberal 
side need be troubled to come into this court to deny 
the supposed imputation. 


recalled and further examined. 


to divulge any matters having reference to the illegal 
proceedings which took place at the election of 1874 
or at any previous election. J make this offer in con- 
fidence, and on the understanding that if not accep- 
ted { shall not hesitate to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of making other arrangements with the opposite 
party, who I have reason to believe possess a strong 
desire to obtain possession of the information which it 
is in my power, and mine alone, to give them. J am 
fortified in the course I intend adopting by the know- 
ledge I have that it is owing to the nonpayment of a 
portion of my brother-in-law’s claim that he is now 
in his present unfortunate position. It will be obvious 
to you how necessary it is for my purpose I should 
have an immediate reply to my letter. Should my 
proposition be entertained, and should it not reach me 
by Friday morning next, I shall at once put myself in 
communication with the other party before referred to. 
—lI am, sir, yours very obediently, Jonn S. Brancu.” 

20,170. It is more than two months after the letters 
addressed to Mr. Huddleston ?—I do not know about 
the dates. 

20,171. It is somewhat material. I notice that, 
the first letter to the then Mr. Huddleston was Ist 
February and the next was on the llth. This is 
dated the 19th April 1875 ?—It was received by us 
on April the 20th, and I need not say we declined to 
make any reply whatever to that letter or take any 
notice of it. It was carefully preserved for the 
purpose of cross-examination, and 1 may say it was 
put aside, and I never looked at it from that day to 
this. 

20,172. Until this proceeding of. course brought it 
to your mind ?—In reading the newspaper this morn- 
ing casually I thought at once I ought to communicate 
that evidence. 

20,173. Nothing has been done on your part ?>— 
Nothing whatever. 

20,174. You know nothing whatever about it >— 
I know nothing whatever about it. 


20,175. Nor have you any reason to suspect that 
any members of the Liberal party in the least degree 
instigated Buttifant ?—I should acquit them entirely. 


20,176. You have no reason whatever to think so. 
The Commissioners are much obliged to you for 
bringing this letter to their knowledge ; it is a matter 
of public justice. The Commissioners are greatly 
indebted to you, and if you will leave the letter with 
us we will take care of it >-And the envelope too (the 
envelope was handed in). 

20,177. It appears to us upon looking at the two 
letters put in by Mr. Baron Huddleston, and this 
letter put in by Mr. Gilbert, that, although the two 
letters are signed ““M. A. Buttifant,” and ‘this other 
letter to Mr. Gilbert is signed “ G, S. Branch,” they 
are undoubtedly in the same handwriting, and dated 
from the same place, namely, “2, Medina Grove, Seven 
Sisters Road. 
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Sir Henry Josisn Stracey, Baronet, sworn and examined. 


20,178. (Mr. Howard.) 1 believe you were not a 
candidate for Norwich after 1868, until the general 
election of 1874 ?-—No. 

20,179. And after the election of 1868 you were, I 
find, examined before the Royal Commissioners in 
1869 ?>—Yes. 

20,180. Did you take any part in the election of 
1870, in which Mr. Tillett was. on the one side, and 
Mr. Huddleston on the other ?>—No. 

20,181. Or in 1871, in which Mr. Colman was on 
the one side and Sir Charles Legard on the other ?— 
No, I might have voted ; that would be the very 
utmost I did. 

20,182. Do you remember whether in 1870, at the 
Tillett and Huddleston election, you were in the city 
at all during the election ?>—Yes. 

20,183. Did you form any opinion, by observation, 
about the election, as to how it was conducted ?—-As 
to the result ? 

20,184. As to the character of the election. What 
was it like, in 1870?—Do you mean whether there 
was likely to be corruption or not ? 

20,185. Yes; was there much display in the shape 
of processions ?—I do not think there was ; not that I 
remember. 

20,186. What was your opinion at the time, that 
the election was fairly fought, purely fought >— 
I believed so. 

20,187. On both sides ?—I believed so. 

20,188. 1871 I will not trouble you with; but you 
did not take any particular part in it. I suppose you 
saw it more or less?—I fancy I did not. Really 
whether I voted or not, I do not know. 


20,189. I will not trouble you further about that. 
TI do not know whether before the election of 1874 
you became aware of what we call here the messenger 
trick >—No, I did not. 


20,190. Whatever the stute of things was at the 
election in 1868, bribery and corruption had not taken 
that form at that time, in Norwich, to your knowledge ? 
—Certainly not to my knowledge, and I do not believe 
it had. 


20,191. Can you tell me, briefly, how it was that 
you came to be one of the candidates in the Conserva- 
tive interest at the general election of 1874? I will 
not trouble you to go much into detail about it ?—If it 
is not self-glorification, I believe I was thought the 
best candidate at that time. I had had various 
overtures made to me by my party generally, and it 
was intimated to me that if I would stand, so popular 
was I at that time, that the wards would be worked 
nearly free of expense to me—to such a degree that it 
was intimated it would not cost me more than 500. 
Shall I go on? 

20,192. Yes, I think you had better >—A meeting 
took place at Sir Samuel Bignold’s about that time, 
at that very time in fact, a registration meeting | 
think it was, and Sir Samuel asked me to attend it. 
There was a reference made to the probable candidate, 
and I was particularly mentioned. There was no 
other candidate mentioned at that time. I then said 
what had been represented to me as to the expense 
not being more than 500/, and I might have said 
something else, but very little. ‘Then I was answered 
by Mr. Patteson who said that the election could be 
fought for me for 700/. I did not make any remark 
to that the least in the world; but upon that I most 
assuredly based calculation as to my future standing 
point. I then received a letter from Sir Samuel 
Bignold, which I believe I have; and he writes me 
word that “ Patteson, Sparrow, and Buttifant , were in 
conclave at my house some time last evening.” 


20,198. Give us the date of that, Sir Henry ?—That 
is February 6th, 1874, I am afraid that is not the 
letter though, 


20,194. We will not trouble you for the letter if 
you can give us the effect of it ?—I think I can tell 
the purport altogether. The result of the first 
meeting was that in my own mind I intended to 
stand; but not that I had said it the least in the 
world. Then Sir Samuel wrote to me (1 thought I 
had the letter) that a certain meeting of the party had 
taken place, of which I think Mr. Bailey formed one, 
and others of the party. However, I think I remem- 
ber his name, and that they had arranged amongst 
themselves (including Mr. Sparrow of course), that 
the election could be fought, that is for the one party, 
for 1,0007. I then said “1 will not have anything 
to do with it. I decline it?” I had in my mind this 
7001. of Mr. Patteson’s and the 1,000/. stated by the 
party, which Sir Samuel Bignold told me. Then it 
was generally known that I had withdrawn. I 
received very strong pressure from various members of 
the party requesting me to stand. Then thinking that 
the 700/. in the matter between them was not a very 
materivl matter, | determined that at the first Eldon 
Club meeting, which took place a few days afterwards, 
I believe, to declare, if I saw there was a feeling in 
my favour at the meeting that ] would stand, and that [ 
would pay half the expenses with any other candidate. 
That was basing it entirely upon Mr. Patteson’s 
statement of 700/., and the leaders of the party in 
Norwich representing that 1,000/. would be sufficient. 
Then I was the avowed candidate. Soon afterwards I 
heard from Mr. Huddleston, who said that he should 
be proud indeed to stand with me (a very compli- 
mentary letter), and eventually at the election I 
stood. Those were the reasons upon which I stood, 
I do not know that I could illustrate it mere ; perhaps 
I could do so a great deal more if you were to put 
questions to me. 


20,195. Those are the antecedents ?—Yes. 

20,196. When did you first meet Mr. Huddleston 
for the purpose of your candidature ?—For the 1874 
election ? 

20,197. Yes, we will keep to that entirely at 
present ?—I believe I first met him coming into Sir 
Samuel Bignold’s house with the Duchess of St. 
Albans, and Lady Diana Huddleston. On that night 
there was a meeting outside, and we harangued the 
people assembled, but the exact date I have not here. 

20,198. I daresay that is the interview of which 
Baron Huddleston told us yesterday ?—When he 
arrived, that was the first time I had met him, in fact 
preparatory to the election. 


20,199. We may take it shortly, it was arranged 
that both of you should stand together in the Con- 


/servative interest ?—Yes, it was arranged we should 


stand together. 


20,200. When was it arranged that Mr. Sparrow 
should represent you both as the election agent ?—I 
daresay it was the following morning; I do not feel 
certain about that. 


20,201. Were you present at any interview when 
that was arranged ?—Yes; I am not sure.that I did 
not propose he ‘should be the person. 


20,202. That was at Sir Samuel Bignold’s r—-Yes; 
I believe it was called his office, close at hand. 


20,203. You and Mr. Huddleston being present ?— 
Yes. 


20,204, And Mr. Sparrow ?—And Mr. Sparrow. 


20,205. Any one else?—I suppose there were 
various of those gentlemen, called “leaders,” of the 
party present; Ido not remember who they were. 


20,206. Will you kindly tell me what instructions 
were given to Mr. Sparrow, as your election agent, 
with reference to the conduct of the election ? —Well, 
Mr. Huddleston was the gentleman who spoke to him 
particulary. I do not know, I am sure, what instruc- 
tions he gave him any more than I suppose he told him, 


| 
| 


he 
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what we had agreed upon. I suppose so, simply 
because just before Mr. Huddleston came to me, and 
he said “ Well, I have agreed to give Mr. Sparrow 
100/., and Mr. Buttifant 50/.” one is the senior and 
the other the junior agent. I said, “Is that enough ?” 
and he said, “Oh yes, they are quite contented with 
it.” I just remember that. I was not present, I beg 
to say, when Mr. Patteson was appointed finance agent ; 
shall | at all touch upon that point? 

20,207. If you desire it ?—If you observe in Mr. 
Patteson’s evidence he says, “I told Huddleston so 
“and so, that 1 would have no responsibility in being 
“the finance agent, that I would pay the moneys, but I 
“would have no responsibility.” If you observe he very 
properly says he never told Sir Henry anything of 
that. I candidly tell you that I have never managed 
my matters in that way, to put them in the hands of 
any individual that he should have the full control of 
any expenses he pleased for me, and that I should be 
answerable for what he pleased to pay. At the 
meeting I particularly said, “ You remember this, Sir 
“Samuel and gentlemen, I will not be answerable for 
“one single item ; I will not pay for one thing which 
“could be construed as not legitimate, and I will see 
“ every item before I do pay it.” I am not sure whether 
that gave great pleasure to the meeting ; I do not 
think it did. However, that is another point alto- 
gether. That was what I told them. ‘Then we set to 
work for the election. 

20,208. Was there anything said by you or Mr. 
Huddleston, to the agent or anyone else, as to not 
allowing any improper practices ?—-No; I do not 
know what Mr. Huddleston did. I did not. 

20,209. What did you do ?—TI did nothing at all. 

20,210. You did not tell your agent anything >— 
Merely what the agent heard, that I would not be 
answerable for any one single item if I did not see 
how it was expended. 

20,211. ‘Then you went on with the election, as we 
know. We need not go very much into that, but did 
you think that the election was being well conducted ; 
TI mean, conducted free of any improper expenditure 
of money ?—To tell you the truth I never heard of 
the improper employment of any, or anything ap- 
proaching to it. The first time in fact I ever heard 
of the employment of any voters, was subsequently 
sometime to the election in conversation with Mr, 
Coaks, and Mr. Coaks (who is a very truthful, 
honourable man, and my solicitor), then told me “ You 
“ know there would have been a petition against 
“ Huddleston.” “What for?’ He said, “For em- 
“ ploying voters; but upon inquiry my party, the 
“ opposite party, found they had employed voters just 
“ in the same way, and they could not go into court 
** with clean hands, so the petition was not instituted 
against Huddleston.” 

20,212. I may take it that during the election you 
did not suspect any bribery was going on under the 
colourable employment of messengers ?—I had not the 
most remote notion of it until some time afterwards. I 
do not know whether it is worth mentioning. I was 
dissatisfied to a degree with the amount that had been 
expended. But some time afterwards I met Mr. 
Stanley ; it was just after Buttifant was captured, and 
I said, “I think your client could tell how this large 
‘ amount was expended, and all I want is to put the 
* saddle on the right horse. Can you tell me how 
‘¢ that is to be done ?” “No,” he said,” ‘there is no 
* doubt that Mr. Buttifant could.” ‘Then I remember 
his term also “ perc would implicate a great 
many.” That “implicate a great many” made a 
great impression upon me, and | thought in all pro- 
bability I should then hear how this great expenditure 
had taken place over and above what, for the two can- 
didates, | had made up my mind it would be, which 
was the 2,000/., being the utmost, double the 1,000/. 
which the party said it should cost me. Thinking 
over this some day or two afterwards, I wrote to Mr. 
Stanley, and I said, “I have thought of your remark 
“ about Mr. Buttifant’s ability in furnishing me with 
<* the cause of this great expenditure, I shall be very 


a 


.“ much obliged to you if you can get from him how it 


“ took place.” He said “I think I can. I will try 
“ at any rate.” So he did try, and I believe that 
he succeeded. J am quite sure that he did toa certain 
degree, in getting a statement from Buttifant. 

20,218. At this time, was Buttifant in custody ?— 
Yes. He was not tried ; he was not a convicted felon 
as Huddleston said. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


20,214. (Mr. Howard.) Will you proceed with 
your statement ?—If I remember rightly, I was men- 
tioning, when we adjourned, an interview which I had 
with Mr. Stanley. 

20,215. You were.—I did not get that statement 
from Mr. Stanley for a time, but he was good enough 
to come over to me, and, in a certain degree, account 
for some of the great payments which had been made. 
He said, “ You know, I suppose, Sir Henry, that the 
“ first 1,000/7. went entirely in bribery.” 1. said, 
** T did not know a shilling went.” “ Wellit did.” I 
presume, from the evidence which has since come out, 
that that 1,000/. applied to the employment of voters, 
and so on. However, that is what he told me. I do 
not remember anything material in the conversation 
afterwards ; but I ought, I think, to have mentioned 
that when Mr. Patteson and Mr. Sparrow appeared 
at Rackheath with the accounts, the result of the 
election, I found them to amount, as you have heard, 
to 3,627l. ; that was the original account. Amazed 
indeed I was to receive that account. The conse~ 
quence was, that I said to Mr. Sparrow “ Now do you 
“ mean to say Mr. Sparrew that they are all legal 
** and legitimate charges in this account amounting 
“ to 3,627/. 10s. 1d.?” He said, “ All, sir, all per- 
* fectly legitimate and legal.” Then I said to him, 
‘* Tg this the whole of the cost of the election ?” and 
he said “* There may possibly, sir, be 4/. or 5/. more.” 
* Very well, then if you will be good enough to send 
“ me the entire amonnt of your claim as to the expendi- 
“ ture of the election, I will let you know what I shall 
* do.” Lbelieve I am stating verbatim what I told him. 

20,216. Was Mr. Patteson present ?-—Oh, yes. As 
you have been good enough to remind me of him, L 
must tell you that I believe Mr. Patteson to be a 
thoroughly honourable man. I said to him, I believe, 
those very words: ‘ How can you, Mr. Patteson, as 
** an honourable man, produce these accounts to me 
* amounting to 3,627/. 10s. 1d., when you told me at 
“ our first meeting that the election could be fought 
“ for 700/.”—He said, “I did not say 700/.; I said 
7501.” “Very well. I will give you that 50/. in if 
you please.” Having since then asked one or two 
people, whose names I could mention, whether that 
was the same he did state, | have no doubt that he 
forgets it. I believe he isa perfectiy honourable man. 
I have a personal regard for him as an old friend. I 
said, ‘‘ How can you, as an honourable man, accom- 
* modate yourself to presenting me with this large 
“ account after having stated that the election could 
“ be fought for one for 700/.” He said, “I never 
did a dishonourable act in my life.” I said, “I believe 
“ that fully, and I do not mean to impute that you 
** were a dishonourable man, even in this transaction, 
* but I only beg to say that you are not the strict 
“man of business I expected you were when you 
“* were appointed financial agent.” He said, “ I have 
“ nothing to do with the expenses of the election.” I 
said, “ But surely, as financial agent, you were con- 
troller of the expenses.’’—‘ No, indeed; I had nothing 
“ to do with them. I paid the cheques as they were 
« sent to me by Mr. Sparrow, without inquiry.” I 
said, “Surely you were controlling and financial 
agent.”— No, I do not look upon myselfin that light.” 
—‘‘ Then what use were you.” There our conversation 
ended, except that I said, “ Well, before you go I 
“ shall be happy to pay you that which you said 
** would be the amount of the election expenses, and, 
« consequently, I will give you another cheque for 
« 2004.” which I did apparently between the Ist 
March and the 3rd of March according to my bank 
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book. I then, to the best of my belief, gave him a 
Cheque for 2001., and away they went. ‘Then two or 
three days elapsed, and on a Sunday, if I remember 
rightly, Mr. Coaks very kindly came to Rackheath 
and said, “I am very sorry to hear, Sir Henry, that 
“ you are at issue with your party about the payment 
“« for the election.” I said, “True, as I think a great 
“ deal has been paid that has no right to be paid, and 
“ T will not pay it, and I will refer it to a taxing 
“‘ master.” Then he said, “ They never would have 
*‘ made up their accounts, of course, with those items 
“ that a taxing master has any control over.” I was 
ignorant of that point. I thought they would have 
done it. He told me, “No, they could only take 
“ cognizance of that part charged by the attorney 
“* himself, or by the attornies. Then he said, “ Now 
“ I have had a great deal to do with elections in a 
“ general way, and if you like, I will take these 
“ accounts and I will endeavour to arrange them for 
“ you, and I will deduct what I can from the amount.” 
So I told him, “If the taxing master has no control 
“ over them, I shall be very much obliged to you if 
* you will do this. But you will understand that, 
“ since the first account arrived, another has arrived 
accompanying it, and which, to my surprise, after 
“ Mr. Sparrow telling me that there was only 4é. or 
* 51. to be added to this 3,627/. 10s. 1d., amounts 
* to 4612. 16s. 3d., making with the other, 
“ 4.0891. 6s. 4d’ He said, “ Well, whatever the 
“* sum is, I with endeavour to arrange it if I can for 
“ you.” Knowing his good feeling, and my thorough 
“ trust in him, and his honourable principles, | said, 
“ Well, then, I will turn the accounts over to you.” 
Well, in the result, as [ believe, he went. up to London 
upon some other business, for he was not acting pro- 
fessionally for me then, and when he arrived in 
London, 1! believe, he told me that Mr. Arthur 
Bignold or he, telegraphed to Mr. Huddleston asking 
him to:come up to arrange matters as to these 
accounts. Mr. Huddleston came up immediately. My 
recollection may be in error, but 1 fancied that this 
meeting toek place at Mr. Arthur Bignold’s lodgings, 
but that I do not at all adhere to; that was the 
impression I came away with. After Mr. Coaks had 
deducted a considerable portion of the expenditure of 
this election, amounting, as given to me, to 4,00/. 
odd ; it was thereupon agreed that | should pay half 
of the amount which they reached. 

20,217. Was Mr. Huddleston present at that meet- 
ing?—Oh yes, according to my memory, from Mr. 
Coaks’ report, certainly. Then Mr. Coaks was good 
enough to come down to me, taking an amazing deal 
of trouble for me, and he told me “Now I have 
“ arranged these things so far, Sir Henry, if you 
“ will adhere to my opinion upon them.” He had 
presented to Mr. Sparrow not at all a complimentary 
opinion upon these accounts. Then he said “I have 
a guarantee from Sir Samuel Bignold,” who I think 
I may say as Mr. Baron Huddleston did, was one of 
the most generous and well-meaning and friendly men 
that there ever was in the world. He brought this 
guarantee from Sir Samuel Bignold. My impression 
was not, as Mr. Huddleston’s was, that the amount 
would be made up by Sir Samuel Bignold alone. My 
impression was, that the amount which was not legiti- 
mate would be deducted, and not paid. Mr. Huddle- 
ston seems to have paid the full amount under the 
impression that Sir Samuel Bignold would have paid 
the full amount if he did not, which was a very 
generous and proper feeling perhaps on his part; it 
was not my feeling. ‘This is the memorandum which 
was sent:to me:—“In consideration of Sir Henry 
“« Stracey agreeing to pay the sum of 1,750/. or such 
“ further sum not exceeding 1,775/. as shall pay one 
“ half of the accounts intended to be published, and 
“ which it has been ascertained cannot properly exceed 
“ 3,548/., I agree to hold Sir Henry Stracey harmless 
* against all claims and demands’ of any and every 
“* kind in any way or manner relating to the election, 
* and I agree that he shall not be asked to pay or 
* make any further contribution whatever towards the 
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‘“ at the last election, 


“expenses of the said election.—Samuxrt Bienorp.” 


I then said to Mr. Coaks, “ I said L would agree to 
“ your decision, and I adhere to what I said. Let 
* me know what my proportion is.” Then he told 
me that it was 1,000/. odd, and I consequently 
gave him a cheque for that amount, which he took 


away with him. You would doubtless put the ques-. 


tion to me, sir, whether I was aware that there was 


any great expenditure going on during the time of! 


the election. Well, it struck me that there was, and 
consequently when J was in the carriage with Mr. 
Sparrow (and I believe Lady Stracey was also in the 
carriage) 1 said to him, ‘‘ Now pray, Mr. Sparrow, who 
‘“* pays for these processions and torchlight meetings, 
** and so on.” 
the hand, “Upon my word I cannot say ; I suppose 
“ the party. They are spontaneous.” I remember 
the term perfectly, “spontaneous.” So I said, “ Well, 
“ the candidates then have nothing to do with the 
‘‘ expenses of these processions.” “Oh no, sir, not 
“ at all.’ When these accounts came in I said to him, 
particularly remembering his term about these pro- 
cessions being “spontaneous,” “Now, Mr. Sparrow, 
“« these accounts, | presume, contain nothing applying 
“ to these processions and torchlight meetings, and 
“ go on.” “Oh no, sir, | should be ashamed to send 
“ you in any account of that kind.” As 1 mentioned 
that the 44. or 52. turned into 4002, so I rather 
fancied that the charge for these torchlight meetings 
is contained in this account, ‘‘ William Morton for 
‘** organising and conducting and lighting processions 
himself and his assistants 
“ 98/7. 14s.” William Blyth and Frederick Wills, for 
“ the same, 627. 19s.” It is clear now that these 
were charged for in this supplemental account for 
personation, agents, and so on. I cannot make out 
how it is that Mr. Baron Huddleston has never 
seen but one of these accounts, because this supple- 
mental account sent in to me of 400. odd has all the 
corrections made by Mr. Coaks, just the same as the 
first account of 3,000/. odd. He must have taken this 
up to London with him, as it appears to me, and the 
amount must have been agreed upon at that meeting. 
So it appears, prima facie. I do not like to throw 
dirt unnecessarily upon any one and least of all upon 
the issue of my old friend Sir Samuel Bignold. 

20,218. If it is not absolutely necessary to go into 
any matters of that sort, | am sure, Sir Henry, you 
will not P—I would rather not touch upon it. 

20,219. If it is all pertinent to this inquiry, it must 
come out ; but unless it really is, | am sure you would 
desire to avoid it, and so would the Commissioners ?>— 
I thank you very much for your opinion ; that is quite 
mine. 

20,220. Of course if you think we ought to know 
it for the purpose of this inquiry, in the remotest 
degree, you must say it; but on the other hand, if it is 
merely a little personal feeling and nothing more, I 
am sure your.own sentiments will exclude it ?—It is: 
not exactly that. If questions are put to mel should 
most assuredly, in truth, answer them; but I would 
much rather not enter upon anything bearing in- 
juriously upon any of the name of Bignold. There is 
no one I have a greater regard for than I had for the 
father. 

20,221. Personal matters not at all material to’the 
business of the inquiry before us, we would rather 
not go into especially as between old friends ; but if 
they are important to the inquiry, then, whether they 
concern the highest in the land, or the lowest, they 
must come out. 

(Mr. A. Bignold.) If 1 may be exeused, sir, for 
interposing, I should be glad that that question should 
be put. As the matter stands now, Sir Henry Stracey 
says, in the witness box, that he does not wish to 
throw dirt upon the issue of his old friend, Sir Samuel 
Bignold. That leaves the impression that be can 
throw it if he likes; and, therefore, I feel, in justice 
to myself, as the son of Sir Samuel Bignold, that the 
question ought to be put. At the same time, I am 
entirely in your hands. . 


\ 


He said with a bombastic flourish of. 
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20,222. (Mr. Howard.) I say to you both that I 
have not the remotest idea what Sir Henry Stracey 
is driving at (if I may use that expression) in 
Saying what he has said. All I can repeat is, that 
we have not come here to inquire into mere personal 
differences, which do not really relate to the matter 
of the business of the election ; but if you think that 
they do, Sir Henry, we not only wish you to state 
them, but we require you to state them, especially 
after the appeal made to us by Mr. Arthur Bignold ? 
—1I do not think they do, so far as my own feeling is 
concerned. Your great object, I presume, is to 
inquire into the corruption which has existed in the 
city. Beyond that, I suppose, you do not wish anything 
but that which may lead to a proof of corruption, and 
I do not think this does. 

20,223. (Mr. Goldney.) You say that in your 
opinion it would not lead to proof of corruption ?— 
Not general corruption. 

20,224. (Mr. Howard.) We cannot teil; and the 
last thing we desire to see is’ old neighbours and 
friends hatching up any differences that are long 
since, I suppose, forgotten. On the other hand, | 
cannot resist the invitation which Mr. Arthur Bignold 
has somewhat courageously given us, and if you desire 
it, and he desires it, and the matter you refer to has 
any relation to the business of the inquiry, we had 
better hear it?—I do not think it has in a general 
point of view; it does not apply to corruption much 
if at all. 

20,225. You are the best judge ?—I do not think 
it does ; I do not know that it does in the smallest 
degree. 

20,226. Ido not know what you are referring to. 
All we desire to avoid is a mere personal difference ? 
—I quite appreciate your feeling, and I feel it 
strongly myself. 

20,227. 1 must leave it to you and to Mr. Bignold 
to treat it as you respectively think right ?—1 will do 
anything you wish, but I do not want to volunteer 
anything that will be injurious to any one, and 
certainly not to them. 

20,228. Go on with your statement, skipping that 
for the present ; but if, before you leave the box, you 
think we ought to be told, as a matter of business, then 
let us have it?—I do not think I have anything more 
to say. 

20,229. That is a short history of your connexion 
with the election of 1874?—Indeed it is all that 
occurs to me. 

20,230. It seems to have struck you that there was 
a large expenditure going on, and you said to Mr. 
Sparrow, “ Who pays,” and he said “It is the party, it 
is spontaneous ?”—Yes. — 

20,231. Had you any conversation with your 
colleague upon the subject >—Not at all. 

20,232. Had he with you ?—No. 

20,233. Did you at any time call his attention to 
the fact that the election seemed to you to be some- 
what extravagantly conducted >—No, I did not expect 
that it was to cost us anything, after Mr. Sparrow’s 
answer. 

20,234. You thought, being spontaneous, it was 
being paid for by outsiders?—I thought the feeling 
was very great, and I had quite made up my mind 
that I would not pay for it. ; 

20,235. Did it occur to you that it was likely to 
take a corrupt form, or that it might exercise any 
corrupt influence ?—I do not think it occurred to me 
that payments were made, or anything of that sort. 

20,236. You thought, after Mr. Sparrow’s state- 
ment, that it was a spontaneous exhibition of 
enthusiasm ?—Yes, I thought some of the party would 
pay for it; whether they did or not I do not know. 

20,237. You did not expect any corruption such as 
was disclosed when you came to look into the accounts? 
—I did not. 

20,288. Up to that time, I suppose, you had never 
dreamt of the colorable employment of messengers, 
which has been since proved before us ?—I had not 
the slighest suspicion, no one even mentioned it to 
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me. I was in utter ignorance of anything of the kind. 
T never heard of anything of the kind until my con- 
versation with Mr. Coaks upon the employment of 
voters. 

20,239. Did you inquire, when those amounts were 
brought to you by Mr. Sparrow and Mr, Patteson, 
whether they had undergone a proper scrutiny, and 
whether the ward managers’ accounts had been looked 
into ?—No, nothing more than I have told you. 

20,240. You relied upon Mr. Sparrow’s investiga- 
tion, as the legal agent?—I abided by his legal 
investigation. I did not believe then in the existence 
of circumstances which have been proved before 

ou. 

20,241. You saw at a glance that there was ‘a 
large item which you could not approve of, and which 
you thought no one ought to be charged with, and 
certainly not you ?—That was quite my idea. 

20,242. And that it ought to undergo some critical 
inquiry ?—And, as I said, | should apply to a taxing 
master. 

20,248. You left it in the hands of Mr. Coaks for 
arrangement, and ultimately you had to pay your 
share >—After a deduction of several hundred pounds 
from it. I found I had no redress from the way it 
was made out. Mr. Coaks told me that a taxing 
master could take no cognizance of it, and had no 
control over it. 

20,244. As I have already said, we do not sit here 
to give advice gratis ; but if you will allow me to say 
so, three lawyers now on the bench inform you that, 
in that respect, Mr. Coaks was perfectly right; the 
taxing master had no kind of jurisdiction ?—I have 
heard since that he was perfectly right. 

20,245. In your opinion, for 1 am looking to you 
as an old resident well acquainted with the city, was 
the election of 1874, so far as you saw, or heard, 
corrupt or not >—After Mr. Stanley told me that the 
first 1,000/. went entirely in bribery, of course I must 
believe that it was very corrupt. 

20,246. Was that your impression at all during the 
election r—Not during the election. 

20,247. How soon did you get that idea into your 
mind ?—Only from Mr. Stanley after the election, 
and when Buttifant was incarcerated. 

20,248. During the election you did not hear of any 
form of bribery whatever ?—Indeed I did not. 

20,249. Nor had you reason to suspect it on either 
side ?—Not a bit. No, I never heard of anything of 
the kind. 

20,250. During the election, and after it, until your 
attention had been called to the accounts, you thought 
that both sides had honourably fought the contest 2—I 
will not say that; the amount of the expenditure was 
a staggerer to me altogether. 

20,251. Up to that time ?—I did not know what 
the amount was, and my intention was not to pay 
more than 1,000/. as I told every one. The party 
said it eould be fought for 1,000/., and upon those 
grounds I stood. 

20,252. Up to the time that your attention was 
called to the extravagant amount of the accounts, you 
thought the election had been fairly fought ?—I 
did. 

20,253. On both sides >—On both sides. 

20,254. So far as you knew?—So far as I knew. 
I did not know that any claim would be made upon 
me beyond that amount. 

20,255. My brother Commissioners may have 
some few questions to put to you. But for myself, I 
only ask you this further question. Do you think 
that there is any reason why elections in Norwich 
may not, in the future be conducted on both sides 
without any resort to improper practices? You are 
a very old resident >—No, | am not a resident in 
Norwich. I live five miles away from Norwich. 

20,256. But you know a great deal about it >—Upon 
my word I know this, I believe from what I have 
seen that several thousand men are to be bought 
for nothing at all. I have had men come up to me 
and say, “Sir Henry we will vote for you if you will 
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-give us a pint of beer,” and I remember in one in- 


stance a lot of fellows saying, “‘ We will vote for you if 
you give us half a pint of beer.” I do not know what 
you cando with such people. I think that 3,000 or 
4,000 men would be bought for a person who paid the 
price for them. I may tell you my data are derived 
from Mr. Coaks, who knows all these matters remark- 
ably well, and he told me two four thousands voted 
honestly, and according to their principles ; there is 
8,000 to be bought at any time. This was the con- 
versation I previously alluded to. Then I do not 
That does not 
account for the whole constituency. There are a 
certain number who do not vote, and it may be 
doubtful which way they will vote; that is what he 
told me. 

20,257. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say two four 
thousands will vote according to their consciences. 
Ts that 8,000 ?—4,000 Liberal and 4,000 Conservative ; 
those two four thousands making 8,000. I know 
nothing more than what Mr. Coaks tells me, whose 
authority, I think, is quite as good-as anybody’s. He 
told me there were these 4,000 voted honestly, and 
he believes there were 3,000 who were venal. 

20,258. (Mr. Howard.) But it does not depend on Mr. 
Coaks’s testimony ?—Of course not; I can give you 
no further idea than reference to his opinion. My 
knowledge is nothing at all. 

20,259. I should think, with your great experience, 
it would be a poor compliment if we allowed you to go 
out of the box without asking you this question. 
Recognising that inherent difficulty, apparently, how do 
you propose to deal with it ?—It is a very difficult 
question, and it is one which, I am quite sure, will 
expose me to considerable odium. 

20,260. If you think, in your particular position, 
that: would be the result of it, 1 am sure the Commis- 
sioners will not press you to make an observation ?—I 
do not care a sixpence about it. 

20,261. I do not believe you do. 
—Of the two, I would perhaps rather not. 
matter of indifference. 
indifference if it was to elucidate honesty in voting, 
but I would not speculate upon information unneces- 
sarily,’ particularly with my want of knowledge of 
the general civic arrangements here, because I 
am, not, remember it, in Norwich. I am five miles 
from it. 

20,262. How is the mischief to be got at ? Here 
are 8,000 or 4,000 people, we will suppose, who from 
circumstances, are open more or less to electoral cor- 
ruption. When an election comes, they seem to be an 
element in the constituency, which can be bought up 
more or less, in sufficient numbers apparently to turn 
the election. That seems to be a pretty general 
opinion. Unless there were persons who found the 


Do as you like ? 
Itisa 


money, the money would not be found. Do you see , 


any way to prevent that ?—I thought that I had pre- 
vented it as far as I was concerned, because I only 
gave 5001. to begin with. ‘Then I required to see all 
these items upon which this 500/. was expended. I 
think if you pay into agents’ hands, into my friend 
Patteson’s hands, it is not for him to pay to the 
attorney everything he is pleased to ask him to pay, 
without any control at all, and without knowing how 
that goes. I should say, compel the financial agent, 
(that may be the sheriff, or whoever you may please 
to appoint) to be the scrutinising officer. Now comes 
the blot, which is these attorneys. Iam afraid that 
is the sore point. I should do away with attorneys 
as much as possible. 

20,263. Do you include barristers with them r— 
No. 

20,264. It is a very serious matter. I was very 
anxious to see what you would say about it. Where 
you have, so far as I can see, great reason to think 
there is a large section of the population open to these 
improper influences, one would like to see one’s way to 
preventing those influences being exercised when an 
election comes on. If the money was not found, of 
course the thing could not be done, but on the other 
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hand, though it is not found at the outset, if agents of 
somesort or other will incur the expenditure and pay it, 
and then afterwards, the candidate from a sense of 
honour, feels bound to pay it, it seems almost impos- 
sible, at all events difficult, to deal with 2—I think it 
is too. I think, unless you can change the nature of 
a certain portion of the population, I do not believe 
it is to be eradicated, from what I have seen, I have 
never given a man _ half-a-pint of beer, although I 
have been asked to do it. 
of any kind to any one to induce his vote, but I have 
seen it offered in numbers. 

20,265. Not at the election of 1874, I hope?—No, 
there was no offer of any bribes for voting; in fact, I 
never heard of any. 

20,266. I ought to ask you a question about the 
election of 1875. Have you any particular know- 
ledge of it ‘—No, I was in London at the time ; I did 
not vote. 

20,267. You do not know anything about that ?>— 
No. 

20,268. Do you know anything about municipal 
elections in the city ?—At that time ? 

20,269. No, generally ?—No. I believe it was in 
1873, I remember being asked to speak at one, or 
perhaps more than one, of the wards. However 
unpopular I may be now, since or previous to the 
1874 election (I was at the bottom of the poll then), 
1 was at one time supposed to be very popular, and in 
short it was limited to me. _I could return the two, 
and all that sort of thing, not that I believed a word 
of it. However, so it was told me, and then I was 
asked at that time to speak at a municipal election, 
but Iam sure I do not know what ward it was. I 
think Mr. Steward was returned for that ward, and [ 
spoke in another ward where the gentleman failed, 
who, I believe, is the present mayor. I do not 
remember speaking at any others. 

20,270. Do you believe that they have any influence 
on the parliamentary contests >—Really I have no 
means of giving an opinion. I think not. 

20,271. I tell you that several persons here, of 
more or less consideration, have said that the muni- 
cipal fights are the hot beds of corruption, and that 
they taint the parliamentary contests. Do you enter- 
tain that opinion?—I have heard so; 1 have no 
knowledge. 

20,272. You have had no means of forming an 
opinion ?—No, not the slightest. 

20,273. (Mr. Goldney.) As I understand, you paid 
1,7002., and refused to pay any more at all ?—No, you 
have got the amounts. I paid in all 1,775. I was 
asked to pay more than 2,000/., and I refused to do 
that, and then Mr. Coaks very kindly revised the 
accounts, and Sir Samuel Bignold gave me _ that 
guarantee. 

20,274. Your original idea being that 1,000/. ought. 
to have seen you through ?—I had every reason to 
think so. Sir Samuel Bignold told me that the 
leaders of the party had-met, and had said that it 
should suffice. 

20,275. Have you any idea whether 2,000/. ought . 
to have been a sufficient sum to conduct a contest of 
that sort with ?—I only know from what these gentle- 
men, through Sir Samuel Bignold, told me, that it was 
to cost 1,000/. I may be not right in my figures, but 
if I remember rightly I fought a single election 
against Mr. Tillett and Sir William Russell, and that 
cost me 1,800/. That was, you see, paying apparently 
for two. 

20,276. (Mr. Howard.) That was in 1868 ?—Yes. 

20,277. That was a very long election, too ?—Yes. 
it was. 

20,278. How long did the 1868 election last. How 
long were you at work ?—Upon my word I cannot 
say. I remember it was in November 1868, but I do 
not remember. 

20,279. When did you begin work ?—I cannot 
remember, but it was a long canvass; 1 remember 
that, 


I have never given anything © 
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20,280. I am speaking from recollection. I do not 
know what you did in Norwich, but all over the 
country it was. The Irish Church question was the 
question of the election, and the polling did not take 
place until the middle of November, in London at all 
events, and I can well remember that candidates 
were in the field certainly for 7, 8, 9, and 12 weeks. 
I do not know whether you had a more blissful expe- 
rience in Norwich ?—I do not think it lasted that 
time or anything like it, but I do not remember what it 
was. 

20,281. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were induced to go 
into that contest in 1874 in the expectation that 
1,0002. would be the utmost you would be charged for 
it >—Certainly, and I determined in my own mind 
not to pay any more. 

20,282. You determined not to pay anything that 
was not legitimate and legal, and that you would not 
have expended yourself ?—Quite so. I stated it 
publicly at the first meeting that we had and at dif- 
ferent times afterwards; but I determined to pay half 
the expenses. I never said, as Baron Huddleston says 
I did, that 1 would pay pound for pound. I never 
made use of that term ; I said I would pay half of the 
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expenses. I do not believe I ever in my life made use 
of the term. I said I would pay half of the expenses 
fully believing they would be 7002. or between 70O4Z. 
and 1,0002., but that 1 would not pay more than 1,000/, 
20,283. ‘Then you were taken by surprise when you 
found that they were not confined to 1,000/., but 
exceeded 2,000/. ?—Yes, 1 never saw the accounts 
before they were brought tv me to Rackheath, and 
then I daresay you heard my relation of the conversa- 
tion I had then with Mr. Sparrow and Mr. Patteson. 
20,284. Then you found, I presume, that all the 


accounts that had been paid were accounts that might - 


have been resisted, that ought not to have been paid: 
out of the ready money, and that Mr Sparrow and Mr, 
Patteson paid accounts that they ought not to have 
paid ?—I should say so most assuredly. 

20,285. Then you had no redress against them ?— 
Not a bit. 

20,286. In short you were taken in ?—That was my 
impression, 

(Mr, Howard.) Vhe Commissioners are very much 
indebted to you for your attendance and for your 
evidence to-day. 


Mr. Artuur Brcnorp recalled and further examined. 


20,287. (Mr. Goldney.) You have already, no doubt, 
heard in court the statement of Buttifant, and as some 
portions of them refer to you, | will give you the same 
opportunity that the other gentlemen have had to 
make any remarks upon them. In the first statement 
he says: “Mr. J. H. Bignold, without any authority 
“ from the agents, gave each of the district managers 
secret instructions to employ a certain number of 
“ voters, which was done to a large extent in all the 
“ districts except the numbers 4, 5, 6, and 12, who 
positively declined it as being considered illegal to 
“ do so.” Mr. J. H. Bignold is your brother ?— 
He is. 

20,288. Do you know of any orders of that sort 
that he gave ?—I do not. 

20,289. Have you any explanation of this, or do 

you know anything?—I1 know nothing of my own 
knowledge now, because in the week that those orders 
were alleged to have been given I was not in 
Norwich. 
20,290. Then in the first statement he says: “ Three 
days previously to the election, 1 was sent for to 
“ Surrey Street in consequence of a report that the third 
ward would lose the election, the agents refusing 
* to act up to their instructions to employ voters. It 
“ was then urged by Mr. Huddleston, Mr. J. H. Big- 
“nold and Mr. Arthur Bignold that I should leave 
the central rooms as soon as possible to take charge 
of the third ward (Nos. 4, 5, and 6) and remedy the 
defect if possible. I said I thought it was not fair 
to the candidate or myself that 1 should be asked in 
“ run such arisk or one of the agents, but I ultimately 
agreed to go into the third ward, and opened a 
private cemmittee room at the ‘Grapes Hotel’ in 
conjunction with Mr. Berry from the office of Mr. 
Coaks, who was sent to assist me.” Did that inter- 
view take place at Surrey Street as alleged ?>—No; 
perhaps it would be as well to say what did take 
place. 

20,291. Yes, certainly ?—It was on the Monday 
before the election, not three days before the election. 

20,292, He says Monday in one statement, and three 
days in the other >—I am only speaking from memory 
as to the events which occured 18 months ago, but my 
memory is pretty good. J remember walking through 
the third ward that afternoon, and seeing a man with 
a lot of boards, hanging them up on houses. He had 
a book in his hand, and was taking down the number 
of the houses where he left the boards. I did not 
think that looked particularly well. When I camo 
back to Surrey Street I found other men from the 
third ward. They said they came from the third 
ward ; [ did not think that looked well as regards the 
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working of the third ward. I met Sir Henry Stracey 
and I said to him, “Sir Henry, from my position in 
“ this election, I have never entered a committee room 
“ or canvassed a voter, or attended a meeting, from the 
“ beginning of the election to the present time, but I 
“ have walked through the city, and 1 have observed 
the state of affairs, and 1 am bound to tell you I do 
“ not think the third ward is looking well.” Sir 
Henry Stracey said, “‘I am surprised to hear that; 1 
** drove through it this afternoon, and I think it is the 
“ best worked ward in the city,” or words to that 
effect. I said, “1 think the man who has always 
“ managed the ward ought to manage it again, and 
*< that is Buttifant,” and he said “ I do not know any- 
“ thing about the election,” and so on. Then, so far 
as asking any man, I did not do it, further than speak- 
ing to Sir Henry Stracey, and I think I mentioned it 
to Mr. Baron Huddleston when he came in, but I will 
not be. perfectly sure that I did. Then that afternoon 
we had the report, which I believe you have the par- 
ticulars of, in reference to the actual money bribery, 
which had then reached us. 

20,2938. That was what Mr. Baron Huddleston re- 
ferred to yesterday ?—Yes, I need not say that that 
produced a very considerable sensation. 

20,294. Did that refer to the third ward ?—To_the 
third and the seventh. Mr. Huddleston said, so far 
as I can remember, what he said yesterday ; he said, 
“ There ought to be some watchers employed to watch 
“‘ these people.” [am not very much of a believer 
in watchers myself, because, practically, they never 
find out much, I find, but so the matter was left. Any- 
how, I never sent to Buttifant or communicated with 
Buttifant in any way. On the Monday was the large 
procession, and it was a very late evening, and I will 
not be positive, but I should think it was 12 o’clock 
before the procession was back. I know I was waiting 
for them, and I was getting very tired. It must have 
been nearly 12 o’clock. I looked down into the hall 
of our house when they came back. ‘The people crowd 
up against the door, the door is opened, and then 12 
or 15, however it may be, nearest the door, are forced 
into the hall from the pressure outside, and the hall 
is filled in a moment; but as they are all the right 
sort of people who come in, one does not mind. I 
looked down over the bannisters, I saw Buttifant, and 
I called out to him in the hearing of all these people, 
to the best of my belief, “ Buttifant, cannot you go to 
“ the third ward and take the command there?” and 
T went down the staircase, and went into the room 
which is on the right-hand side of the door. Neither 
Mr. Huddleston, nor Mr. Patteson, nor anybody else 
was present. My Brother John was in the hall at 
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Mr. the time, because he had come back with the proces- “ it was not fair to the candidates or myself that I 
A. Bignold. gion. “He said, “Oh yes, he could.” I said, “I wish “ should be asked to run such a risk as one of the — 


“ you would go and take command of the ward.” 
began to tell him about putting a man on for a 
street to get voters, and he stopped me and said, * I 
‘‘ have been guardian of St. Benedict’s,” that is the 
centre of the ward; “1 have managed it 25 years ; I 
“« do not want to be told how to manage it now ; if it 
“ is desired I should go, I will go.” And so I left 
him, and to the best of my belief he did go; in fact, I 
know he did. Then I told him about the bribery we 
had heard of, and I told him he might employ some 
watchers. 

20,295. You mean the direct bribery ?—The direct 
bribery we had heard of, and | told him he might 
employ some watchers ; that is as near as I can recollect 
everything that passed. 

20,296. (Mr. Goldney.) Did he say anything to the 
effect that he did not think it was fair to the managers 
or himself that he should be requested to run such a 
risk ?—Not a syllable. Then the next morning I 
thought I would strengthen the third ward, and it 
occurred to me that I would ask a gentleman who had 
previously managed it in the 1868 election, after the 
coalition between Russell and Tillett, and who had 
managed it on the Liberal side. 

20,297. Who was that person ?—Mr. Samuel Neave 
Berry. The reason | thought I would ask him to act 
was this. It is true he had managed the ward for the 
Liberals in 1868, but he had voted for the Conser- 
vatives twice since, and had never been with us in any 
way, and I was anxious, as he was a very able man, to 
attach him to the Conservative cause, and also in the 
ward where he was thoroughly at home. I went io 
Mr. Coaks the first day of the election, it was about 
the only thing I could do, and I asked him if he had 
any of his clerks who would be useful, and he said, 
“ Not a clerk of mine shall be on the Conservative 
side.” .J believe that is. the only conversation I had 
with Mr. Coaks during the election. I sent for Mr. 
Berry, and he came down in the morning to Surrey 
Street, and I told him the orders I had given to 
Buttifant, or the suggestion | had made to Buttifant, 
for 1 had no locus for giving orders; I was simply 
amicts curiae in the matter. I told Mr. Berry I hoped 
he would for the first time give us his professional 
services, and that he would act for Mr. Buttifant. 
He asked me where Buttifant was; I said 1 thought 
he was atthe central committee room at the ‘‘ Grapes.” 
“The Grapes” had always been our Conservative 
committee room since 1868, when the Liberals had 
it. Mr. Berry consented to go, and as far as I am 
acquainted with those proceedings, there it ended. 

20,298. The statement says that the third ward 
would lose the election, the agents refusing to act 
up to their instructions to employ voters '—Those’are 
the communications made to him, 

20,299, (Mr, Howard.) Did you hear of any such 
thing p—No. 

20,300. Then I must ask you in your opinion is 
that statement. deliberately false ?—That they did 
refuse to employ voters ? 

20,301. Yes ?—I believe they did now. 

20,302. But that you were so informed ?>—Yes; he 
never told me they refused to employ voters ; I was 
not in the way of hearing what was going on in the 
wards. You will understand why I was not. 

20,303. You told us on a previous occasion ?—Yes. 

20,304. You know, these statements are either 
importantly true or abominably false, and I there- 
fore do not want the slightest misapprehension about 
them, and | want you to appreciate this para- 
graph: “Three days previous to the election 1 was 
“ sent for to Surrey Street in consequence of a report 
* that the third ward would lose the election, the 
“ agents refusing to act up to their instructions to 
“ employ voters. It was then urged by Mr. Huddleston, 
« Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. Arthur Bignold that 1 
«‘ should leave the central rooms as soon as possible 
“ and take charge of the third ward (No. 4, 5, and 6), 
« and remedy the defect if possible. I said I thought 
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agents, but ultimately agreed to go into the third 
“‘ ward and opened a private committee room at the 
“ “Grapes Hotel,’ in conjunction with Mr. Berry, from 
“ the office of Mr. Coaks, who was sent to assist me.” 
I need not point out to you, that implies that when he 
came he came with the current report, as he called it, 
that the third ward was being lost because of the 
voters not being put on ; that that was a defect which 
must be remedied if the election was to be won on 
the Conservative side, and thereupon Mr. Huddleston — 
and you, and your brother, stepped into the breach and 
gave him the necessary instructions. I ask you on 
your oath, is that true or false ?—It is utterly false. 

20,305. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did any such thing occur 
at any time at all during any election ?—What I haye 
told you is all lam aware of, and there could have 
been no meeting between Mr. Huddleston, Mr. 
Buttifant, my brother and myself. 

20,306. What I want to denote is this; this man 
may come one of these days as a witness, and he may 
slightly vary from that account; he might fix it on 
another day, at another hour, or in the morning or 
evening. J want to know whether at any time at all 
during that election anything that can be perverted 
into such a statement as that occurred P—No. 

20,307. (Mr. Goldney.) Then in the second state- 
ment he says :—“ I also paid at the request of Mr. J. 
“ H. Bignold and Mr. A. Bignold sums on account to 
“ Charles Cunnington and Charles Clarke, but Mr. A 


' © Bignold finally settled with these parties, and the 


“ accounts were not included in the published account. 
“ The Mr. Bignolds also engaged the following parties 
“ to employ voters (z.¢.), Arthur Hunt, Back Street, 
“ St. Stephens, scheduled man ; Warnes, Elm Tavern, 
“ New Catton, scheduled man ?”’——Would you take me 
to each one separately ? 

20,308. Cunnington, first of all P—I believe that I 
had never seen one of the Cunningtons until the time 
of the petition in my life, but I never paid him any 
money. Would you kindly ask me the question 
again ? 

20,309. “I also paid at the request of Mr. J. H. 
“ Bignold and’ Mr. A. Bignold) sums on account to 
“ Charles Cunnington and Charles Clarke, but Mr. A. 
“ Bignold finally settled with these parties ?”——No, 1 
never settled with them. . 

20,310. You never settled with a man named 
Charles Cunnington ?—No. 

20,311. And the amount was not-included in the 
published accounts P—No. 

20,312. That is not so ?—That is not so. 

20,313. Take Charles Clarke, which is the other 
name he mentioned. “1 also paid at the request of 
“Mr. J. H. Bignold and Mr. A. Bignold, sums on 
“account to Charles Clarke, but Mr. A. Bienold 
“« finally settled with him, and the amounts were not 
“included in the published account ?” — Charles. 
Clarke, as everybody in the city of Norwich knows, — 
is an exceedingly honourable and respectable man, but 
it so happens that I was not in court when he gave 
his evidence here. 

20,314. (Mr. Howard.) Is that the publican ?—Yes. 
I never happened to have seen him in my life or com- 
municated with him directly or indirectly in any 
shape, form, or way. — 

20,315. (Mr. Goldney.) You did not request 
Buttifant to give him money on account ?—Certainly 
not. F : 

20,316. And you did not afterwards settle up with 
him ?—Certainly not. x 

20,317. And that account that is so settled up was 
not included in the different accounts ?—Certainly 
not. 

20,318. “The Mr. Bignolds also engaged the fol- 
“ lowing parties to employ voters (@.e.), Arthur Hunt, 
“ Back Street, St. Stephens, seheduled man 2 NO, 
{ did not communicate directly or indirectly in any 
shape, form, or way before or after the election with :, 
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Arthur Hunt, Back Street, St. Stephens, whom I 
know very well. 

20,319. Henry Warnes, New Catton ?—I will tell 
you the circumstances of that. When Buttifant was 
starting for Spain, and was endeavouring to obtain 
the money from me on account of this third ward 
expenditure, he called upon me, in London. I do not 
know the date, but I know it was the night before an 
annual oceurrence at Epsom, called the Derby. He 
came to me, and pressed me with his claim, which I 
was subsequently sued for. I said, No. He said, 
when he went away, “I shall be gone a fortnight, 
« perhaps, or longer. I wish you would pay a man 
“ named Warnes 5/. ; he has earned the money, or is 
« justly entitled to it ;” that it was for a committee 
room. I never inquired into it, and about four months 
afterwards I sent the money to Warnes. 

20,320. Then do you deny it, categorically, that you 
engaged this Mr. Warnes ?—I never saw Warnes in 
my life. 

20,321. Or engaged Warnes to employ voters ?— 
No, | never saw the man. I do not know him by 
sight. 

20,322. Then the next part in the statement that 
affects you, is this, “‘ In the afternoon of the same day 
«he was in London. Mr. Sparrow and myself 
“ (Buttifant) had another interview with Mr. Hud- 
“ dleston at which Mr. Arthur Bignold was present, 
“ and after again discussing the matter Mr. Huddleston 
* said that he and Mr. A. Bignold would consult as to 
“ the best course to be adopted, and let us know the 
* result.” Do you remember Buttifant being present ? 
—Yes. 

20,823. That was so ?—Yes. 

20,324. Was that the interview Baron Huddleston 
refered to?—Il suppose that may be taken as sub- 
stantially correct; but the only matter I remember is 
that Baron Huddleston was more than ordinarily dis- 
turbed at the moment, and the sooner [ got out of the 
room the better. He was much annoyed at the posi- 
tion of affairs, and I really could not tell you what 
took place at the meeting ; but I perfectly remember 
that Buttifant was there, and Mr. Sparrow, Baron 
Huddleston, and myself. 

20,325. And Mr. Patteson ?—No, they had had the 
meeting in the morning ; they had written to me in 
the morning to meet them there if I could, and I had 


' gone down to Westminster Hall, and I found him in 


the robing room, He was marching up and down the 


_ room, evidently considerably disturbed, and I did not 


say much. He had just received the news of the 
claims against him. 

20,326. Then it goes on, “A letter having been 
“ received from Sir Henry, stating that he had re- 
“ ferred the matter to his solicitor, Mr. Isaac Bugg 

Coaks, Mr. A. Bignold, and Mr. Sparrow called 

upon me, and suggested that a supplemental account 

should be sent to Sir Henry ?”—That is untrue. 

20,327. Do you remember calling upon Buttifant 
with Mr. Sparrow ?—No. 

20,328. And suggesting, or Mr. Sparrow suggest- 
ing, that a supplemental account should be made out ? 
—No, I could not have called and suggested a supple- 
mental account should be made out without remem- 
bering it, at least I do not see how I could. 

20,329. Did you make the remark that Sir Henry 
Stracey might as well pay half the whole expenditure 
as call upon Mr. Huddleston to pay more than his 
share p—Certainly not. 4 

20,830. Then it goes on, “Mr. Coaks afterwards 

had an interview with Mr. Huddleston and Mr. A. 
“‘ Bignold at the latter gentleman’s lodgings in 
“ {London ; when, after going through the accounts 
“and disallowing several items, including the 
“© 1221, 16s. paid to the third ward voters and the 
“ two items of 98/. 14s. and 627. 19s. for processions, 
« &c., it was reduced to 3,5481. 16s. 4d., of which it 


“was arranged that Sir Henry should pay half 


“ (1,774. 8s. 2d.), and Mr. Huddleston expressed his 
“ willingness to pay in addition to that amount what 
he called the outside expenses.” The material 
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part of that is, did you have an interview with Mr. 
Coaks and Mr. Huddleston at your lodgings >—No. 

20,331. You did not >—No. 

20,332. At any interview with you, did Mr. Hud- 
dleston express his willingness to pay, in addition to 
what he was called upon to pay, the outside expenses ? 
—No, we had an interview at Mr. Huddleston’s house, 
Mr. Coaks, Mr. Huddleston, and myself. 

20,833. What was the result of that interview ?— 
Substantially, the result of that interview was that the 
line I took was this: I said, “1 propose to deal with 
“ this by cutting off 500/., and the thing probably can 
* be reduced considerably.” Mr. Coaks, in his usual 
trenchant way, began taking the items, saying, “ Cut 
“ off so much off such a man, and so much off another,” 
and I believe he reduced it more. 

20,334. By more than 500/.?—That is my impres- 
sion, that he reduced it more than 500/. I had not 
had the original account. 

20,835. Was there any expression of willingness 
on the part of Mr. Huddleston to pay outside ex- 
penses >—There was no question of outside or inside 
expenses. As I told you in my examination in chief, 
the total claims stood at 4,089/. J had no papers to 
refer to then ; but I find, curiously enough, it is the 
exact sum. If you take 500/. off that for deductions 
for what Mr. Coaks, as acting for Sir Henry Stracey, 
considered illegal payments for a candidate to make, 
it reduces it to about the amount that was paid. I 
believe there was 500/. and something more, reduced. 

20,336. Then there was no willingness expressed 
by Mr. Huddleston to pay any outside expenses ?— 
No. 

20,337. “ The 3,548/. being insufficient to meet the 
“ whole of the expenses as agreed upon in conse- 
“ quence of several of the disallowed and illegal items 
“ having been paid out of this fund (of which Mr. 
“ Sparrow and Mr. Patteson were aware), Mr. 
“ Sparrow applied to Mr. Huddleston on the subject 
“ who referred him to Mr. Arthur Bignold, and that 
* gentleman gave or sent me cheques from time to 
“ time on (Lacons and Co.) to enable me to pay the 
‘“* most pressing claims, and one of them was a cheque 
“ for 1227. 16s. for the third ward. Some of the 
“ other disallowed accounts he settled himself.” He 
says that you gave him a cheque for 122¢. 16s. for 
the third ward ?—Yes, J can answer that in one word. 

20,338. (Mr. Howard.) I think that is not stated 
in the first statement, but he says it in the second r—I 
have not referred to my bankers’ book, but I can speak 
with pretty good assurance that I never gave him a 
cheque at all to pay anybody; I gave him a cheque 
for his own fees, but 1 never paid any account con- 
nected with the election through Josiah Buttifant. 

20,339. (Mr. Goldney.) Then you did not send 
him cheques from time to time ?—No, I am speaking 
without referring to my bankers’ book, but that is my 
impression that I never sent him any one cheque at 
any time. 

20,340. Do you think you would have sent him a 
specific sum of 1227. 16s. for the third ward with- 
out remembering it ?—I am certain I did not. 

20,341. “ Some of the other disallowed accounts he 
settled himself ?” If he had said, “had settled 
himself,” that would have been true. 

20,342. (Mr. Howard.) In the first statement it is 
“ many of them Mr. Arthur Bignold settled himself” 
that is consistent ?—I had settled. 

20,343. It implies that it is in the past ? 

(Mr. Goldney.) “On looking through the dis- 
“ allowed items it struck me as rather singular that 
« the only one for the employment of voters disallowed 
“ by Mr. Coaks was the one for 122/. 16s. for the 
“ third ward especially as his clerk Berry was not 
“ only cognizant of it but assisted me at the ‘ Grapes 
“ Hotel.” Was Berry cognizant of that ?—I should 
say most positively that he was cognizant that the 
money was not spent. I should think so. 

20,344. Do you think at the present that 122/. 16s. 
was not spent in the third ward ?—I do not think it 
was. I will tell you the reason why [ do not think so, 
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I asked Buttifant when I saw the supplemental 
necount how there could be a claim standing for 
1227. 16s. for messengers a month after the election, 
because the messenger is aman who wants his money 
down; he is going to spend it. He said that he had 
paid it out of his own pocket, he said, “ I have paid 
that, that is ail paid and done with.” [I asked him 
where he got the money from, he said he had taken 
the money which he ought to have given to the sheriff. 
He stopped the sheriff’s money ; Lasked him what money 
he had in hand; my impression is he told me 47. or 5é. 
Then [ asked him how the 122/. 16s. was made up, if he 
could tell me ; he said it was the third ward. I pressed 
him as to whether it was all the third ward. I 
said, “Did you spend all that money in the third 
ward?” No, he paid a man of the name of Newton 
two sums, one 20/. and the other 3/. Newton keeps 
the ‘Dun Cow ” in Pockthorpe ; he is a publican who 
was connected with the torchlight processions. That 
reduced it to 992. I frequently asked him to give me 
an account of how the 99/. went, but he never did. 

20,345. (Mr. Howard.) If you had to put a name 

gainst the 99/. according to your view, you would ° 
nal have much difficulty 2—-As ‘to where it was spent 
and how it was spent, I should think some of it he 
spent in the third ward, and some of it he did not. 

20,346. You think he did not spend the whole 
amount ?—I should say not, certainly, I daresay this 
inquiry will disclose what he did do, I hope so. 

20,347. Then it follows on: ‘On preparing the 
“ accounts and vouchers for the sheriff it became 
“ necessary to make considerable alterations as the 
*“ sum expended was much larger than that agreed 
* upon by the candidates, and in order to make them 
“ tally the sums paid for ‘messengers’ was reduced 
* and sub-divided under different heads (as published) 
* in order that. it might not appear how much was 
“ expended in each division, and I made out and 
** sioned fresh vouchers to verify the same (as the 
“ vouchers I held were in divisions and signed by the 
“ managers). This was done at the suggestion of Mr. 
* Arthur Bignold and with the knowledge of Mr. 
“ Patteson and Mr. Sparrow, therefore the accounts 
* published by the sheriff on the 16th of April 1874, 
« and which appeared in the ‘ Norfolk Chronicle’ on 
“ the 18th of the same month and signed ‘ Henry §, 
‘¢ Patteson, agent for election expenses’ was not a 
** true and correct statement.” 

(My, Howard.) Substantially, it is the same in both. 
Tie does not say it was put under different divisions. 
He says, “to make them tally, the sums paid for 
“ messengers was reduced and subdivided under 
« different heads (as published) in order that it might 
* not appear how much was expended in each division, 
“and I made out and signed fresh vouchers to 
* verify the same (as the vouchers I held were in 
“ divisions and signed by the managers). ‘This was 
“ done at the suggestion of Mr. Arthur Bignold and, 
“ with the knowledge of Mr. Patteson and Mr. 
“ Sparrow. Therefore the account published by the 
“ sheriff on the 16th of April 1874, and which ap- 
** peared in the ‘ Norfolk Chronicle,’ on the 18th of 
“ the same month and signed ‘ Henry 8S. Patteson, 
“ agent for election expenses, was not a true and 
“ correct statement, of which Mr. Patteson was fully 
‘“* aware.” 

20,348. (Mr. Goldney.) What have you to say to 
that ?—I have this to say to that. The messenger 
item, when I saw the accounts last, had increased. I 
noticed that the messenger item had increased, and 
I asked Buttifant how it was it had increased, and he 
made this explanation. He said there were sums 
amounting to 532. 7s. ld. which he had paid out of 
his own pocket for different things, and he had added 
that to the messenger item, so that I was correct in 
supposing it had increased. That 53/. 7s. 1d. was 
after the agreed settlement of Sir Henry Stracey and 
Mr. Huddleston, consequently that raised the sum 
over and above the amount at which it would appear 
iu the sherifl’s account. J have never seen the 
1 asked him first to give me the 
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account, of how he had paid the 581. 7s. 1d., and then I 
instructed him. Ido not know whether it was right 
or wrong not to publish it. J told him he had no 
right to add to the messenger account, neither had he 
any right, without submitting it to Mr. Sparrow and 
Mr. Patteson, to publish it or deal with it in any way. 
He said he had paid it out of his own pocket, but 
whether he had or had not Ido not know. I would 
not say for a moment that he had not, simply because 
he is in the position he is, but that is what he told me, 
that he had paid this 53é. 7s. 1d. and had added this 
sum of 581. 7s. 1d. to the messenger account. Then 
he took the amount for the messenger account, and J 
said to him, that is the only suggestion | remember 
making to him in reference to the accounts, “ Now 
* surely you need not put ‘messengers, &c.’ You can 
“ account for something you have done. It cannot 
“be that the whole of this vast sum is gone in 
“‘ messengers. Yes, he could account for some, for 
‘“ pill posters.” Then I said, “ You had better, as 
“ far as you can publish the account for it; the thing 
* is done now, but it is no use publishing in a news- 
** paper 1,130¢. bribery,” which it really amounted to. 
I knew there were bill posters employed in Norwich. 
Moses Wall was a Conservative. bill poster, and 
Church and others. They must have been paid, and 
why not put an item for it, so I left it in his hands. 
I thought Mr. Sparrow was present then when I said 
that. 

20,349. He says here, “ With the knowledge of 
Mr. Patteson and Mr. Sparrow,” you say you think 
Mr. Sparrow was present ?—I fancied Mr. Sparrow 
1 will not be at all certain that he was, 
because, if you understood me, | never made an 
examination of the account. 1 did not take them up 
and look at them. It was simply the outside sheet 
lying on the table, the figures catching my eye. I 
never had a copy of the account except the one Mr. 
Coaks had which he left with me a day or two, and 
as there was no other copy in existence, and Sir 
Henry Stracey had required it he asked me to send 
it back again, so that, although I had the supple- 
mental account, I had not the original account, and 
practically it was some time after the election that I 
was awure that he paid for messengers. 

20,350. The suggestion here is “that you suggested 
that fresh vouchers should be obtained to ver ify ‘them, 
or rather that he should sign fresh vouchers to verify 
them ?—I have no recollection of any conversation on 
the subject of vouchers at all. . 

20,351 (Mr. Howard.) As far as the first state- 
ment is concerned, he does not say that you sug- 
gested fresh vouchers should be obtained, but he 
suggests that in order to make them tally, the sum 
paid to messengers was, reduced as a matter of fact ? 
—That was reduced. 

20,352. So as to accomplish that object, fresh 
vouchers were obtained, that is, were obtained to 
verity them. Do you say you ure ignorant of that? 
—I am totally ignorant of that, if it was so. I left 
Norwich that day and I never saw the accounts pre- 
pared. I did not know how they were prepared, only 
there was a great deal of talk as to their being late, 
and they would be fined 5/. a day. 

20,353. (Mr. Goldney.) 'There is a long statement 
as to a private conversation with Mr. J. H. Bignold. 
“ On the day I went to the ‘Grapes Hotel’ to look 
“ after the voters in the third ward as previously 
“ arranged Mr. A. Bignold promised me an extra 501. 
“ (in addition to my fee of 50 guineas as agent) if we 
“ won the election, and on the evening of the election 
“ day I met him in Surrey Street when he said, 
“ ¢ Buttifant, you have won the 50/.,’ but when he 
“ met me at my office (the day previous to the 
* accounts being handed to the sheriff) for the purpose 
“* of going through the accounts and ascertaining what 
* was due to me and what was remaining unpaid, 
“‘ there appeared to be a balance due to me of, I 
“ think, about 53d. 7s. 6d.; this he promised to remit 
‘‘ me as soon as he had had a settlement with Mr. 
“ Viuddleston. It not being sent as promised I wrote 
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“ him two or three times, and he replied by stating it 
“ would be forwarded in a day or two. On the 2nd 
“ of June last my son called upon him in London.” 
On the day he went to-the “ Grapes” did you make 
him a promise of 50/. if he won the election ?—No, I 
did not make him a promise of 502. if he won the 
election, but he complained of his fee so much and said 
Sir Henry had given a cheque at the previous election 
for 250 guineas, and talked a good deal in that strain. 
He, however, said he did all the work. Mr. Sparrow 
had 100 guineas and he had 50. I told him, I daresay 
the candidates would consider him after the election, 
and then he put it to me whether I would consider 
him. It was not put as an absolute promise. 

20,354. Nor was made contingent on winning the 
election ?—I cannot say it was made contingent on 
winning the election, but the end of the conversation 
was that I thought they would be liberal to him. I 
did not make an absolute promise, “ If you win the 
election I will give you 50 guineas.” 

20,355. The suggestion here is perfectly clear ?— 
Yes, the suggestion is that I tried to induce him to do 
this. 

20,356. The suggestion is that you promised him 
50 guineas to go down into this third ward ?—It is 
not the case. 

20,357. (Mr. Howard.) What is that?—It is not 
the case that I offered him 50/. to go into the third 
ward. 

20,358. Then how do you characterise that state- 
ment *‘—It is a perversion of the truth, but you know 
that a lie that is half the truth, is a difficult matter to 
fight. 

20,359. There was a conversation, but according to 
you he has diverted it into a different channel for a 
corrupt object ?—Yes. 

20,360. (Mr. Goldney.) Then about this sum of 
53/.?—That is the same sum that he added to the 
messenger account and claimed of me, and I under- 
took to pay it if he could satisfactorily show me he 
had paid the money. 

20,361. “On the 2nd June last my son Archibald 
“ ealled upon him in London when he said that Mr. 
“ Patteson had the money, and that it would be paid 
“ to me at the end of the week ?” —That is sub- 
stantially so in this way, that he called upon me ; I 
told him Mr. Patteson would have the money, and if 
it could be shown that it was correct he should be paid 
the money. 

20,362. “On the 3rd June last | saw Mr. Hud- 
* dleston in the library of the House of Commons, 
“* when he informed me that he had settled with Mr. 
“ A. Bignold on the Wednesday previous; and on the 
“ following day” (that would be the 4th June) “I 
“ saw Mr. A. Bignold at his club, Albermarle Street, 
“ Piccadilly, when he said he had not the money then, 
* but that it should be sent at the end of the week ?” 
—What he said then was, that taking all things into 
consideration he would take 20/. and give a receipt in 
full. I said, “ Nothing of the kind, | will wait and 
see the account.” 

20,863. That is what passed between you f—Yes. 
T said Mr. Patteson would have the money. I do not 
know that I said Mr. Patteson would have the money, 
buat somebody ‘would have the money in Norwich, 
and he would be paid. 

20,364. But whether Mr. Patteson or not, you 
cannot say ?—I cannot say ; I should think not. 

20,365. “ Mr. Stanley, the solicitor under my bank- 
“ ruptcy, has since applied to Mr. Bignold for payment, 
“ but he denied being indebted to me, and referred 
«“ Mr. S. to Mr. J. B. Coaks, his solicitor ? ”—That 
is so; | denied being indebted, because in the first 
instance I had never authorised the payment of the 
531. 7s. 1d.; if anybody was liable for it, it was the 
candidate. In the second instance, I had refused to 
pay it, although I was acting in a friendly way for 
the candidates, because I had not had the accounts. 

20,366. “ With reference to the extra 50/., Mr. A. 
« Bignold gave me a cheque on Lacon & Co. for 40/. 
“ only, in lieu of that amount, and at the same time 
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“he gave me a cheque on Lacon & Co. for 101. 
“ payable to Mr. Sparrow and myself in discharge of 
the 427, charged in supplementary account.” That 
appears to be with reference to the 50J. he referred to 
the contingency of winning the election ?--I gave a 
cheque for 10 guineas and 42/. to Buttifant for 
himself. 

20,367. For what purpose did you give him the 
421, ?—For the five weeks’ services after the election. 
He went to London, and had clerks employed at work 
on the account. Mr. Sparrow was in his office, and 
Mr. Buttifant was in his office, some 200 or 300 yards 
apart. Ido not think Mr. Sparrow did anything in 
connexion with the settlement of the accounts, further 
than going to London. 

20,368. What was the 10/. to Mr. Sparrow ?—It 
was an honorarium for his going to London. 

20,369. That had no connexion with Buttifant >— 
I cannot exactly say how that was. 

20,370. ‘“‘He gave me a cheque on Lacon & Co. for 
** 401. only, in lieu of that amount, and at the same 
** time he gave me a cheque for 10/. payable to Mr. 
** Sparrow and myself, in discharge of the 42. charged 
* in supplementary account ?”—No, it was like this ; 
they put down in the supplementary account 42 
guineas for themselves, 

20,371. Expenses of preparing accounts ?—Yes ; 
that Mr. Coaks ran his pen through. 

20,372. There is 10 guineas for the sheriff’s account, 
clerk looking it over ; at all events that is the explana- 
tiou >—Yes, only I want it clearly to be seen that 
this 427. was for work done after the election; and of 
the 10 guineas I gave Mr. Sparrow a cheque for, Mr. 
Sparrow had this feeling about it; he said (although I 
was not aware of it till very recently), “I have done 
“ nothing, and Buttifant has done all the work, and I 
** shall give him half of the 10 guineas,” which he did 
do. Therefore Mr. Sparrow had 5 guineas and Mr. 
Buttifant had 42/. and 5 guineas. 

20,378. That 42/. is not, as alleged here, the extra 
50/. contingent on winning the election?—No. 421. 
is not 50J., anyway ; I daresay if I had not had the con- 
versation with him on the subject of his being badly 
paid, I might not have given him 42/. for the election. 
I cannot say what moved me particulary to give him 
421, or what it was, but it was nota payment con- 
tingent on winning the election, 

20,374. But solely for the work you considered he 
had done ?—For the work which I, knew he had done, 
because he had done the whole thing. 

20,375. “ William Blyth, of the Villa Gardens, 
“ Lakenham, and Frederick Mills, militia sergeant- 
“ major, were employed as captains to organise pro- 
“ cessions, and their bill amounted to 62/. 19s., which 
* was settled by Mr. Arthur Bignold, and not included 
‘¢ in the published accounts ? ”—So it appears there, 
but it was not so. 

20,376. Was that so or not?—No ; William Blyth 
is a most respectable man I believe, and so is Mills, 
but they are in different positions. Frederick Mills 
has nothing whatever to do with anything of the sort. 
I believe I paid him two guineas, (he is a non-voter), 
for leading two processions, because it was repre- 
sented that he had earned money. I am speaking from 
memory. His name ought not to appear in any way 
in the account in that form. 

20,377. William Blyth, how about him ?—William 
Blyth is the captain of the roughs. I should like to 
show you how it was that I engaged William Blyth to 
take those roughs. In the year 1870 Mr. Huddleston 
and Mr. Tillett, the Conservative party had no mes- 
sengers, no cabs for the conveyance of voters to the 
poll, and no roughs. At that election the Liberal side 
had droves of roughs, I can not call them anything 
else. We certainly were exposed to a good deal of 
annoyance through the fact that we did not have 
them, but the late Royal Commission commented very 
strongly on the fact of the employment of roughs, and 
that deterred us. At that election, in 1870, my late 
father was pushed very badly at the first meeting, and 
he came home with me and could not take part in it in 
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consequence, because it was impossible to get into the 
door of the hotel. A gentleman, who is now in court, 
Mr. J. D. Smith, called on the part of the Liberal 
party and said they were exceedingly sorry, and Mr. 
Tillett was very sorry. J must say in all Mr. Tillett’s 
elections he has always conducted himself with the 
most perfectly gentleman-like bearing in every way, 
and never gave offence to anyone as far as he could 
possibly avoid it. I merely mention that, but still 
there was the fact that we were exposed to consider- 
able inconvenience, particularly at that meeting. 
There was halfan hour before a word could be uttered, 
and then there were a few altercations during the 
meeting. At the close of the poll I thought I would 
ascertain the number of accidents. Take the 12th 
July, which was the day of the poll, as to how many 
applied at the hospital, because one man out of three 
who was injured would go to the hospital, would he 
not? I take that as a fair estimate. People received 
at the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, July 12th, 
1870: Joseph Daynes, age 20, scalp wounds ; William 
Butcher, age 40, eye knocked out, the sight gone; 
Joseph Payne, age 7, scalp wound ; Charles Hlsegood, 
age 86, eye knocked out, the sight gone ; Charles 
Gardiner, age 63, contused hand; William Fuller, 
age 19, scalp wound ; William Bullock, age 21, severe 
injury to arm; James Tret, age 66, scalp wound and 
cut nose ; Alfred Griffin, age 20, cut arm; John 
Joyce, age 20, injury to jaw ; Edward Ridgway, age 
17, severe cut in lip ; Georgina Webster, age 17, cut 
hand ; W. Vicks, age 20, cut finger ; C. Rant, age 20, 
cut finger; John George, age 19, scalp wound; 
Robert Davy, age 50, scalp wound; Randall Mann, 
age 20, contused shoulder; George Moore, age 16, 


.scalp wound ; John Pyle, age 11, accidently driven 


over by a carriage and taken by Mr. Huddleston to 
hospital at once. After that election I made up my 
mind that if it lay in my power | would protect de- 
fensively, and not offensively, all meetings of the party 
in future, and I did, and I will challenge any one to 
prove that any person who has been employed by 
Blyth and Bunn has ever offered any injury to any- 
body. Prevention is better than cure, and although I 
do not defend the practice on the ground of propriety, 
I must say I do on the ground of prudence ; and that 
is my explanation and my justification, for what it is 
worth, for protecting the meetings of the party since. 
It is impossible for a candidate to have free egress and 
ingress from his carriage, to have order at his meet- 
ings, and for his supporters to go comfortably to the 
poll, unless he protects himself in Norwich with these 
people. 7 

20,378. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Womersley was very 
much of your opinion ?—I have nothing to say against 
Mr. Womersley. 

20,379. He is of your opinion ?—I daresay he is. 

20,380. He has said so in this court ?—I believe it 
is a common sense opinion. 

20,381. You seem to agree on both sides that roughs 
are necessary to make a Norwich election orderly ?— 
There is a great rush produced by people ; you must 
protect the candidates. 

20,382. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you pay William Blyth 
621. 19s.?—No. 

20,383. What did you pay him ?—65/. 15s. 

20,384. “* William Newton, of Pockthorpe, fish 
“ merchant and publican, was employed to conduct 
*“« and light the processions, and his bill amounted to 
“ 98/. 14s. This Mr. Bignold also settled, nor was it 
«« included in the published account ? ”—201. of that 
981. 14s. is what Buttifant paid, and I believe charged 
in the 1221. 16s. 

20,885. 981. 14s. was the amount of the bill ?— 
98/. 14s. was the amount of the bill. 

20,386. Did you pay, at all events, the balance, the 
78. 2—No, I paid 51., 20/7., and 404. 

20,387. That would be 65/.?—Yes; and 201. that 
Buttifant had paid made 85/. in full discharge of the 
98/. 14s. claimed. 

20,388. “S. Winter, of Magdalen Street, baker, sent 
“ in a claim for 7, 4s, Od, for supplying banners and 
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“ bannerets ; this also was settled by Mr. Bignold, and 
** not in published accounts ?” —T believe that is so. 
20,3889. “ Mr. — Andrews, of Magdalen Street, 
shoeing smith, also sent in a claim for supplying 
* banners and refreshments, but the amount I don’t 
“ remember; this was also settled by Mr. Arthur 
“ Bignold, and not published ?”—I have no recollec- 
tion of it. 

20,390. ‘* All the bills and accounts were examined 
“ and allowed by Mr. A. Bignold on behalf of Mr. 
“ Huddleston ;” the bills and accounts?—No; I 
have no recollection of examining any bills or ac- 
counts. 

20,391. “Mr. — Nichols, ‘Black Prince,’ Upper 
“ Market, and Henry Watts, printer, Lady’s Lane, 
“ were engaged, with others, as one of the bands of 
“ music to head the processions, and were settled 
*“ with by one of the Bignolds ?”—That is true; they 
were not engaged by me or by anybody. It is a very 
curious thing ; I made inquiry as to who engaged the 
band, and | was assured that no one had done so, but 
that they volunteered on the chance of being paid. I 
engaged them in 1875; if they had not been engaged 
in 1874 I should not have employed them. My im- 
pression’ is that they were not engaged at all. 

20,392. (Mr. Howard.) They played “on spec.” ?>— 
They played on spec., but I paid them. — 

20,393. It was a good “spec.” as it turned out ?— 
Yes, 951. 

20,394. Those extracts, and these statements that 
you have denied, 1 suppose you heard nothing of until 
they were read to you in this Commission ?—Oh, yes. 

20,395. Did you ?—Yes. 

20,396. I want to know where and when ?—I heard 
of them on the 14th October 1874. 

20,397. Tell me how ?—I read them substantially ; 
T had the paper in my hand. 

20,398. In October last P—In October last. 

20,399. (Mr. Goldney.) That was only one state- 
ment ?—It was, generally speaking, though not 

20,400. Not much different >—Not much different. 

2C 401. You only saw one, not twor—Only one. I 
should not say it was Buttifant’s statement that I saw, 


but it was the contents of Buttifant’s statement written 


unsigned on a sheet of note paper. 

20,402. (Mr. Howard.) Did you know the hand- 
writing ? Did you know anything about it P—Yes, I 
knew the handwriting.’ 

20,403. Was it not substantially what this first 
statement purported to be ?>—Yes ; there was more in 
it ; there were things I have not heard of during this 
Commission. ' 

20,404. Were you informed that it was a statement 
of Buttifant’s >—No, I was not. 

20,405. Will it assist this Commission to know any- 
thing about it? We have the statements now which 
Buttifant says are the statements he made. Will it 
assist the Commission at all to go back into that sheet 
of note paper ?—I bear no malice about it. There 
was certainly this which has not been mentioned, which 
perhaps is pertinent to a commission of inquiry into 
corrupt practices ; that it was stated upon that paper 
that I had employed one Joseph A. Dallinger, Charles 
Clarke, Cunnington, and a Mr. Thirkettle to bribe 
corruptly for Mr. Colman and Mr. Huddleston. That 
was a part of the statement, and that I take it is not 
in that statement you have, so far as I know. I have 
never seen Buttifant’s statement, either one or the 
other, or anything of the sort. That statement is 
grafted upon something which Buttifant might have 
said. 4 

20,406. I need not say, it is in neither 2—That I 
cannot say; I accept your statement of course. 

20,407. I tell you so. That was in that statement ? 
—That was in that statement. of 
_ 20,408. What do you say to it now ?—I say that it 
1s untrue. 

20,409. I do not know that it is at al] necessary to 
carry that further, but what became of that sheet of 
note paper ?—That was returned to the writer of it, 
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and I was afterwards informed by the writer that he 
had destroyed it. 

20,410. (Mr. Goldney.) Was it withdrawn as a 
a charge against you ?—It was. 

20,411. (Mr. Howard.) Did it contain a charge 
against anyone else than you?—Yes, a great many 
people. 

20,412. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Could you tell who was 
the writer >—Yes, I could if it is convenient for the 
inquiry. ; 

20,413. Who was the writer?--l am speaking 
legally, to the best of my knowledge and belief it was 
written by Sir Henry Stracey, the handwriting ; and 
I should say there is no manner of doubt about that. 

20,414. (Mr. Howard.) Did it contain any other 
statement than that you have made and suggested to 
us? I need not say, Mr. Bignold, that when Sir 
Henry Stracey was in the box he was treading upon 
what I thought a'mere personal question between you, 
of which I knew nothing and desired to know nothing. 
So far they were personal matters. I think I succeeded 
in inducing you both not to mention it, but if it relates 
to the business of the Commission we must have it. 

20,415. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 know nothing about it 
at all. 

(Mr, Howard.) Nor I. 

(Mr. M‘Mahon.) {tis my duty to find out who it 
was ?—The statement was in the hands of a clerk in 
the *‘ Argus” newspaper office, Mr. Henry Swash, and 
it had been delivered to him at Rackheath by Sir 
Henry Stracey, so he told me. 

20,416. (Mr. Howard.) The statement was in the 
possession of whom ?—It was seen by me in the 
possession of Henry Swash. 

20,417. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You described him ?— 
As a clerk in the “ Argus ” office. Thenext J saw of 
it was also in the “ Argus” office in the presence of 
Henry Swash with Mr. Penrice who held one end of 
it (so) and I held the other, so that we both of us read 
it together. That was the second time. I never saw 
it again, but I heard from Mr. Richard Lennox that 
he had seen it. 

20,418. (Mr. Howard.) When did you hear it, 
recently ?—Iit might be three weeks afterwards when I 
heard from Mr. Richard Lennox that he had seen it. 

20,419. When was it that you saw it in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Swash ?—At four o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 14th October 1874. I believe that was the 
exact time. Mr. Swash was most reluctant ; he burst 
into tears, and was most reluctant to show it to me. 
After great pressure he did, and I told him that if the 
matter was to end there, if he was going to send it 
back to where it came from, ! did not wish to stir up 
anything, but if he showed it about and made use of it 
in any way | should take action upon it, but I should 
consider it in a first place as being confidential. But 
inasmuch as I heard he had shown it to Mr. Richard 
Lennox, and Mr. Richard Lennox admitted to me he 
had seen it, I considered I was absolved from my 
engagement with Mr. Swash, and of course I took 
notice of what was said. 

20,420. You never saw it at all after Lennox told 
you he had been shown it by Swash ?—Not after he 
had been shown it by Swash. 

20,421. Shown it when ?—Shown it before it was 
returned to Rackhesth. 

20,422. Have you any reason to know at all, when 
it was returned to Rackheath ?—By referring to my 
papers I daresay I could ascertain. 

20,423. Now for the handwriting, so far as you 
believe 2—I have no doubt it was the handwriting of 
Sir Henry Stracey. 

20,424. (Mr. Goldney.) Do I understand you that 
the charges which were contained in it, so far as Sir 
Henry Stracey was concerned, were withdrawn ?—It 
was a matter of the most painful nature to me, an old 
friend of my father’s and of mine, aid whom TI had 
worked for. 

20,425. You said something was withdrawn ?—Sir 
Henry Stracey wrote a letter saying he regretted he 
had stated it. If I had denied what was in the 
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charges he would have accepted my denial. Of 
course it would not be supposed that I was going to 
deny charges of that sort which ought never to have 
been brought. It was sent in an unsigned state, and 
distributed in a political club on the eve of an annual 
dinner. 

20,426. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say Mr. Swash burst 
into tears and so on, when next did you hear of it ?— 
The next I heard of it was from Mr. Richard Lennox, 
he having seen it. 

20,427. When was that ?—I will not be sure, but I 
should say it was about a fortnight after. 

20,428. About what time would that be in Novem- 
ber ?—The last week in October I believe, I could 
have given you the exact date if J had known the 
subject was going to be alluded to. 

20,429. About what time of the year would that 
be ?—That would be the Ist November, about. 

20,480. When next did you hear of it >—I continued 
to hear of it off and on ever since. We had a meeting 
about it at the time of the petition. Mr. Patteson 
made an official communication almost on the subject 
to us; I mean to say that he came hot foot from 
Yarmouth to say he had heard from a gentleman 
there that the election had cost Mr. Huddleston a very 
large sum, and that Buttifant would be brought 
forward; there would be a habeas corpus and every- 
thing else, and if the petition went on, it was a very 
serious thing whether we were not injuring the party 
by carrying on these proceedings, and suggesting the 
Conservative party should hold a meeting and con- 
sider what was the real position. That meeting was 
held, and I was present. 

20,431. (Mr. Howard.) You say that this matter 
was referred to ?—Not this particular matter, but the 
charges in connexion with Buttifant (not specifically), 
and the sum of money alleged to have been spent by 
Mr. Huddleston at the election, was mentioned, and 
we were to consider whether we were not as the 
“ Daily Press” said “The Conservatives are getting 
“ themselves into a sea of troubles, and the dirt 
“ is likely to fall upon the ermine of a judge.” Those 
were the words of the leading Liberal paper of that 
morning, or the following morning. 

20,4382. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You had continued there 
down to that time ?—TI had. 

20,433. You were not surprised when the paragraph 
appeared in the London paper about it ?—Not the 
least. 

20,434. You saw there was a paragraph in the 
“Times ” newspaper ?—No, I did not see it. 

20,435. Appended to one of the reports ?—I did not 
see it. 

20,436. What was the effect of that report of the 
paper which you say was the same as that first’ state- 
ment you might have seen ?>—The effect of the paper 
which I read, was directed principally to treachery on 
the part of the Conservative party, in endeavouring 
to return Mr. Huddleston at the cost of Sir Henry 
Stracey. It was not in the least new to me. 

20,437. When was Buttifant tried P—I cannot say ; 
I didnot follow that out. 

20,438. About what time ?—I really cannot say. 

20,439. He was tried on the 3rd May of this year ? 
—I cannot say; I do not know. There was a very 
definite.charge of treachery brought by Sir Henry 
Stracey in the middle of the election. 

20,440. (Mr. Goldney.) And dealt with then; I 
hope ?—And dealt with then ; I can only tell you the 
exact circumstances. 

20,441. I do not think if it was dealt with then you 
ought to tell us; did it end then ?—It did. 

20,442. Was it a mere personal charge, or would it 
lead to an inquiry as to corruption ?>—It was not 
addressed to any one particular person, but Sir Henry 
Stracey said that the treachery had now assumed a 
regular head, and that it must be dealt with at once, 
and that in driving into Norwich he had seen a tawny 
coloured bill, in which the name of Stracey appeared 
below the name of Huddleston. Of course we obtained 
the bill, and we found that it was correct; it was a 
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ballot paper in which, from the location of the letter s in 
the alphabet, “ Stracey ” would stand below  Huddle- 
ston,” and that explanation sufficed for the moment. 

20,448. For what was that 5/. paid ?—I do not 
know ; I know that Buttifant said it was paid for a 
committee room. 

20,444. What claim did Buttifant make upon you 
the day before the Derby ?—53/. 7s. 1d. 

20,445. For what ?—Payments that he made which 
I had undertaken to repay him or to settle, provided I 
was satisfied thereon. 

20,446. Were you satisfied ?—I never saw the 
account ; he did not send me the account, and he had 
not sent me the account of the third ward disburse- 
ments. 

20,447. He has never given you an account of the 
53l. 7s. ld. ?—He has never given me an account of 
the 53/. 7s. 1d., but he mentioned several things which 
he did pay in it; I cannot tell he did not pay the 53/. 

20,448. You have never paid the 53/. ?—I have 
never paid the 53/.; on the contrary. 

20,449. Do you think it is possible that part of it 
might be due to him ?—It is possible; so faras I know 
Buttifant, I never found him a cheat at all; he 
cheated the building society, but he never cheated me. 

20,450. He has not sued for that money P—I had 
notice of an action from Mr. Stanley, the service of a 
writ. I referred it to a solicitor, and that is all I 
heard of it. 

20,451. (Mr. Howard.) 1 do not want to pursue 
the topic, but to ask you this: I suppose it led to 
some little feeling, and some—what shall we say, 
little action ?—Some invoking of the law. 

20,452. And I suppose that ended, as one would 
expect between two such persons as yourself and Sir 
‘Henry Stracey, in an amicable compromise ?—Yes. 

20,453. It ended there ?—I cannot say that it had 
otherwise than a painful ending at the time. 

20,454. I suppose the Commissioners may regard it 
as having, at all events, passed over ?>—Yes, so far as I 
am concerned. Although I court every inquiry into 
every act I did throughout the election, I do not want 
to go into the past; I have no desire to do so. 

20,455. If I could see that it at all related to this 
inquiry, for example if if made any charge directly 
against you as a responsible person in the election of 
1874, whatever the consequences were, it would have 
to be investigated to the end. It does not appear to 
me, so far as I can form a judgment, that it did?— 
Except with reference to my having employed these 
persons to bribe or corruptly influence for the two 
candidates who were returned. 

20,456. As I understand your statement, the charge 
that you did so was withdrawn?—The charge was 
withdrawn, in a measure it was. Sir Henry Stracey 
wrote to say he was sorry he had made the charge, 
and that he would have accepted my denial if I had 
given it. That is what he wrote, but inasmuch as | 
should not have condescended to deny the charge—— 

20,457. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was Mr. Wuddleston’s 
name mentioned in that paper ?—Yes. 

20,458. What was he charged with ?— 
charged with falsifying the accounts. 

20, 459. Did that charge relate to his having advised 
Buttifant to be sent to the third ward ?—No, I do not 
think it did. 

20,460. Was Patteson’s name mentioned in it ?— 
Yes, in connexion with the 700/. 

20,461. And the falsifying of the accounts of the 
sheriff?—And falsifying the accounts of the sheriff, 
and Mr. Sparrow’s name was mentioned, and Mr. 
Kmerson’s. 

20,462. You say Mr. Sparrow’s name was men- 
tioned ?—It alluded to an occasion, I think, when Mr. 
Sparrow one night interrupted Sir Henry Stracey by 
pulling the tail of his coat which Sir Henry resented 
ever afterwards. 

20,4638. Ido not understand you ?—It is a trifling 
altercation at a public meeting between Mr. Sparrow 
and Sir Henry Stracey. Mr. Sparrow thinking that 
other speakers might wish to succeed, and Sir Henry 
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Stracey having been speaking for some time, he 
pulled his coat tail with the view of drawing him to a 
close. 

20,464. What followed ?—Sir Henry Stacey replied 
in very energetic terms, and there the matter dropped, 
and the speech was ended. 

20,465. (Mr. Howard.) As Mr. Commissioner 
M‘Mahon has carried this inquiry further than I did, 
I should like to put a further question to you. What 
was the statement, so far as you remember; is it in 
existence now ?—Sir Henry Stracey wrote to me, or 
rather wrote to my solicitor, to the effect that. he had 
destroyed it or forgotten; at last he said he had 
destroyed it, but he daresay he could remember what 
he had written. I wrote to him that the fact of 
having destroyed the paper did not relieve him from 
the consequences of haying written and published it ; 
he seemed to think that having destroyed it he had 
relieved himself from all consequences. 

20,466. Was there.a charge against anyone else 
besides you and Mr. Huddleston ?—Yes, against Mr. 
Emerson. 

20,467. What was the charge against Mr. Emerson ? 
—The charge against Mr. Emerson was that he had 
stood upon the steps of his office (he is a lawyer) and 
said that Sir Henry Stracey should never be returned, 
that was all; as collateral proof of treachery it was 
given. 

20,468. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I thought you said I 
mentioned Mr. Sparrow and Mr. Patteson P—Yes. 

20,469. (Mr. Howard.) What did it say as to 
them ?—Mr. Sparrow in regard to the meeting; Mr. 
Patteson in regard to the 700l. which Sir Henry 
Stracey has told you of in the witness box. 

20,470. Was any notice taken by any of those 
gentlemen about it ?—I did not mention it to them. 

20,471. Was. Mr. Huddleston acquainted with the 
fact ?—He would know that there had been a corres- 
pondence, but I cannot say that he would know that 
his name was mentioned in that, because I certainly 
should not tell him that, | did not want to stir an 
action. 

20,472. You seem, so far as you could, to have kept 
it >—I should not have moved in it all if I thought it 
had merely come from Sir Henry to Mr. Swash, and 
had gone back and died out. 1 could not. conceive 
that I had received any personal injury from such a 
monstrous charge, as nobody would believe it. 

20,473. Is this the personal topic upon which Sir 
Henry Stracey was hovering when he was in the 
witness box? If so, now it has been adverted to, all 
I can say is that if Sir Henry Stracey wishes to make 
any addition to his evidence he had better do so. Not 
that I think it has any real bearing upon this inquiry, 
but now it has come out, there it is, Would you 
leave it or have you anything further to say upon 
it?—I have nothing further to say, the corres- 
pondence is in my possession, and at the service of 
the Commissioners ; it might be amusing for a leisure 
hour. 

20,474. Do you think we have a leisure hour ?—I 
hope so. 

20,475. Do you know anything about the reduction 
of the supplemental account, how that came to be 
i account 
(The account was 

Extra division 


can tell you all [ know about it. 
handed to the witness.) Now, 
“ managers, No. 138 division, Charles Clark, 14 
“* guineas.” Him I know nothing about. J neither 
authorised it to be paid, nor discharged it, nor any- 
thing else. ‘ Reginald Gilbert, 10 days, 10 guineas, 
“* sub-manager first division ; Mr. Baldry, 15 guineas.” 
I had nothing to do with that. ‘“ George Smith, 
Tombland.” I have an impression that Sir Henry 
Stracey wished that man to be paid and that some one 
paid Lim, but I did not. 

20,476. William Henry Smith?—Yes; 1 will not 
undertake to speak to it. The 1222 16s. I have 
alluded to. The 8/. 10s. 9d. extra committee rooms I 
knew nothing about. The 13th division 1 know 
nothing about. The fourth ward I know nothing about. 
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“ Charles Barnes’ additional claim.’ ‘That I paid, 91. 
He is a printer in Duke’s Palace, and I have the item 
of the amount of the account. William Newton I 
paid 85/. to. ‘That is to say Buttifant paid him 201. ; 
I paid him 5/., 20/., and 40/. William Blyth I paid 
550. 15s. and Frederick Mills 2 guineas. ‘ The per- 
sonation agents.” I paid one, Mr. George Holmes 
paid 34, and one man had left Norwich and never took 
his money. “ Third ward claims for refreshment to 
clerks.” 

20,477. You had not many of that sort, who did not 
get their money ?—No, only this one man. They 
were not all paid until last August. 
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20,478. He may turn up yet, perhaps ?-—Yes, but I 
do not know whether the 1/. will turn up too. “S. 
Winter for banners and bannerets.” That I paid. 
That was an orange and purple union jack. 

20,479. What has become of the union jack ?—I 
should think he is laid by for the next occasion. The 
42 guineas Mr. Coaks disallowed. Those are all the 
items. . 

20,480. If anything occurs we shall always be glad 
to receive further information from you. We are much 
obliged to you for your evidence, and with reference 
to the last little topic I cannot help thinking that old 
friendships will revive. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


SEVENTEENTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 8th September 1875. 


Mr. ArtHurR BIGNOLD recalled and further examined. 


20,481. (Mr. Howard.) Will you be good enough 
to explain of what the items consist which Mr. 
Huddleston paid beyond the 1,750/.?—Yes ; in my 
examination-in-chief I stated that I received 726/. 
from Mr. Patteson, which I understood, and it has 
since been proved, came from Mr. Huddleston ; and 
I further paid sums amounting to 100/. through 
Mr. George Holmes. There was no party subscrip- 
tion; and who applied to Mr. Birkbeck for that 504. 
which he paid Ido not know. 1 handed it to Mr. 
Patteson, and Mr. Patteson to Mr. Holmes; and the 
other 50/. I sent to Mr. Holmes myself; but there 
was no party subscription in 1874. This account, 
that I have here, shows the way in which not only 
the 726/. went but also all the moneys which we had, 
and the two sums of 50/. to which I alluded. 

20,482. Is that the account to which you referred 
in your examination-in-chief ?—For I874; but the 
Commissioners did not examine me upon the items 
of that account. 

20,483. It is the same document ?—Yes. 

20,484. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you a copy of the 
account you handed in ?—Yes, I find that 85/. was 
paid to Newton, who had the 5/. and the 20/. that I 
paid, and 40/. and 20/. that was paid by Buttifant. 
95/. was paid to Watts ; 9/. to Barns, a printer; 1154. 
to the sheriff, which was paid by me by cheque on 
the 24th March to the order of Mr. Sparrow, and 
was handed through Mr. Sparrow to the sheriff, with 
41, 16s, 9d., making up the total claim, on the 8th of 
April. You can see that by reference to Gurney and 
Company’s accounts of the expenses of the election ; 
10 guineas were paid to Mr. Sparrow, one guinea to 
to Gedge, a personation agent, whom I paid as it was 
reported that he was going away, and I thought that 
personation agents ought to be paid. 4d. was paid to 
Holmes for a band; 12/. 5s. to Stewardson, which I 
paid or sent to him ; I cannot find a receipt, nor can 
I find the cheque by which I made the payment. I 
am pretty sure I did. It arose in this way; he isa 
printer, who printed for the Licensed Victuallers 


Association certain bills and things. ‘He sent the 
account in to the Licensed Victuallers Association, 
and they did not reply to the letter before the 4th 
March, which was the day before which the accounts 
were to be sent in to the candidates; and therefore 
he did not know but that he would have received 
this money from the Licensed Victuallers Association, 
and consequently did not make his claim in time. 

20,485, What had that to do with the election ?— 
These were bills that he had printed for the election, 
“Vote for Stracey and Huddleston,” and so on, con- 
nected with the liquor trade, and drawing attention 
to the grievances of publicans. 

20,486. You made that, I suppose, a prominent 
topic ?—It was an appeal which both sides made use 
of, but it did not affect the issue very much. Then 
238/, was paid for cabs; 55/. 15s. for roughs ; 301. to 
Blyth who managed the roughs; and 15/. to band ; 
5/. for the use of the circus for a meeting, and 3/. for 
fitting up the platform; 7. 4s. for the union jack 
that I alluded to yesterday ; 10/. to Brown for roughs ; 
1/. to Newman for managing the procession ; and 
88/. 14s. was paid through George Holmes. That is 
part of the 100/. When I knew that this Commis- 
sion was likely to be appointed I went to Holmes, and 
asked, “Have you an account of the payments made 
in the summer of last year >?’ He said “ Yes.” 
Then J said, “ Preserve it, and all papers, which will 
“ show the Commissioners exactly how that 884. 14s. 
““ was expended.” Amongst that 88/. 14s. will be 
found the 5/. to Warnes to which I alluded yesterday. 
Then 42/. was paid to Buttifant and his clerks. 
There is an item of 10 guineas to Dawson. I do not 
think I paid that, but I insisted upon Dawson having 
30 guineas, instead of 20, for his exertions during the 
contest. 

20,487. You have no cheque or voucher ?—No. 

20,488. Have you any idea who paid it >—I have 
not. I believe I insisted upon Dawson being paid, 
and I dare say he received it. 


Mr. Samurt Dawson recalled and further examined. 


20,489. (Mr. Howard.) Have you received the 10 
guineas to which Mr. Bignold refers ?—T believe I 


have. 
20,499. Not from Mr. Bignold p—No. 


N. 


20,491. From whom did you get that?—I will 
refer to my cash book and see. 

20,492, At all events it was not from Mr. Bignold ? 
—No. 
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Mr. Argtuur Bienocp recalled and further examined, 


20,493. (Mr. Howard.) There is an item for the 
circus. I suppose there was no engagement of the 
young ladies to serenade or parade the candidate ?— 
Certainly not ; they were entirely volunteers. 

20,494. They did turn up in the procession ?>—I 
know I paid 5/. and 3/,, but I cannot find any note of 
it. I cannot prove the payment of that. 

20,495. Can you explain how the supplemental 
account was paid?r—I can explain it in this way: 
after the election I gave notice at the central com- 
mittee rooms, of these two accounts of Newton for 
the procession, and Blyth for the roughs ; and there- 
fore, I presume, they were put into the supplemental 
account ; I know they were. When Mr. Coaks went 
over the accounts in the interest of his client Sir 
Henry Stracey, he struck out those items, not allowing 
his client to pay any part of them ; but the mischief 
was done; they were paid; I had paid them im- 
mediately after the election. 

20,496. Had you paid them without consultation 
with Mr. Huddleston ?—Entirely. 

20,497. And without his knowledge ?—And with- 
out his knowledge ; nor did he hear of it afterwards. 
I dare say he will hear of it now for the first time. 
T never went into matters of that sort with him. 

20,498. May I take it that you say no single 
payment which can be called colourable was made 
with the knowledge of Mr. Huddleston ?>—Certainly. 

20,499. In all respects ?—In all respects; and in 
regard to the circus services, they were entirely 
voluntary. y 

20,500. They turned out in their costume ?—They 
turned out in their costume. Then I should say that, 
on the morning of the election, the news reached me 
that there were no cabs at all at the ‘ Robin Hood,” 
in the Dereham Road. I of course knew that on 
the day of an election at Norwich you might as well 
look in the streets for a diamond as for a cab, because 
they would be all engaged before-hand; and it 
occurred to me to go to the circus, and I did go. 

20,501. Did you see one of those young ladies to 
negociate with r—I think the pleadings were opened 
by a young lady ; but I was referred to a Mr. Cook, 
called the Diamond Rider, and I asked him whether 
he would allow the vans and carriages connected with 
the Circus to go down to the “Robin Hood” to take 
the voters. He said that he was quite sure that 
either Mr. Batty or himself would do anything for 
the Conservative cause. 

20,502. Are circus people supposed to be conserva- 
tive generally ?—I think they are; they are rather 
for freedom of opinion, and that is what we advocate. 
I went into the stables myself, and saw the horses put 
into the vans, and saw them start off to the “ Robin 
Hood ;” but such is the fastidious character of the 
electors of Norwich that they refused to ride to 
the polling place in those vans, and they had to come 
back empty. Still I had made the attempt. That 
is all I can tell you about the circus. They were 
paid 52. for the erection of the platform, and 54. for 
the use of the place for the meetings. 

20,503. Is there any other information, with re- 
ference to the supplemental account, that you can give 
us ?—Only by going through it item by item as I did 
yesterday, and saying all I know about each. You 
quite understand that I never saw the original account, 
the one left with me was the supplemental account ; 
that was what I quoted, in the first instance, 4,089/. 
I left Norwich on the morning after the election, 
before the poll was counted. 

20,504. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In making these pay- 
ments were you aware that any of these were such 
as ought not to be made ?—wNo, on the contrary, I 
took every payment by itself, to justify it by the Act 
of Parliament. a 

20,505. You believed that every payment was jus- 
tified by the statute ?—Except in the case of cabs, 
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and provided that expenditure came out of the pockets 
of partisans instead of out of the pockets of the can- 
didates, I should justify by law every payment in 
that list so far as I could. 

20,506. So far as you could form a judgment all 
the payments you made were lawful ?—I am not a 
lawyer ; but that was my view of it at the time. 

20,507. Were there any payments for messengers ? 
—Not that [ am aware of. 

Aas Nor for treating ?—Not that I am aware 
of. 

20,509. Could it have occurred without your being 
aware of it r—Yes, it might be so, because a man 
might send me in a bill for processions, and might 
have spent the money in other ways. I saw the 
processions and lights, and I presume that was how 
the money went. 

20,510. (Mr. Howard.) I forget whether you took 
any part in the procession, whether you accompanied 
your candidate ?—No, I did not. 

. 20,511. There was a reason for it at that time ?— 
es. 

20;512. Your father’s death >—Yes. 

20,513. So far, that explains it thoroughly. But I 
want to know whether, during and after the election, 
and before the accounts were paid for messengers, you 
and Mr, Huddleston had any conversation with regard 
to the employment of messengers ?—No; all I knew 
about it was when Mr. Huddleston expressed his rage, 
I was going to say, in the robing-room at Westminster, 
as to the amount of the account. 

20,514. The first time ?—That was the first time. 

20,515. During the election you had no conversation 
about that P—No. 

20,516. You did not suggest to him, or he to you, 
that there was anything wrong ?—No. 

20,517. Nor, so far as you know, did anyone else 
suggest it to him ?>—No. 

20,518. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you ride about with 
him in the procession ?—I never rode about with him 
in my life. 

20,519. You never went about in the processions ? 
—I never went in any procession at all, either in 
1874 or 1875. Of course I saw the procession start, 
looking out of the window. 

20,520. Did you go about with him as one of his 
supporters ?—I never walked with him in the streets 
of Norwich in my life; any suggestion to that effect 
is absolutely untrue. I never walked with him upon 
any one occasion, except when he came down to 
sound the views of the other party as to his accept- 
ing the office of the solicitor-generalship ; and then 
I believe I did walk with him, but never during an 
election. 

20,521. If there is any other information which 
you have to give we shall be glad to hear it P—I do 
not know that there is anything else. If there is 
any supplemental payment that 1 have made, I am 
alvags here, and if I can bring it to light I will 

O so. 

20,522. (Mr. Howard.) If there is any information 
against yourself or your opponents be kind enough 
to let us have it at any time, so long as we are sitting; 
that must be within reasonable limits P—Yes. 

20,523. There is one question that I omitted to ask 
you yesterday. Mr, J. H. Bignold is not in Norwich, 
I understand ?—He is not, 

20,524, We shall have to see him during this 
inquiry. When do you expect himf—He is away 
on a two months’ leave of absence ; he is a govern- 
ment officer; he was here the week before the 
Commission opened, and asked me to say that he 
should make a point of attending, if his attendance 
was required. I will communicate with him at once, 
with reference to what you have said. 

20,525. You have his address ?—I believe he is at 
the present moment at Lausanne. 
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20,526, I.may suggest to you that it is desirable we 
should see him with reference to Buttifant’s. state- 
ments ?—Yes, which would not have reached him 
yet. 

20,527. Perhaps you would put yourself in com- 
munication with him ?—I certainly will. 

20,528. On the other hand, one would not like to 
abridge his holiday quite unnecessarily. If he should 
be here within a short time that will do. If he can 
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finish his holiday in three or four days, he may as 
well. do so, because we can call him after that ?>—I 
have not urged him to return during the eommence- 
ment of the proceedings, 

20,529. Do you believe that we are still at the 
CORREA TER of the proceedings >—I can form no 
idea. 

20,530. Perhaps you will put yourself into formal 
communication with him ?—I will. 


JEREMIAH JAMES Co~MAN, Esq., M.P., sworn and examined, 


20,531. (Mr. Howard.) You are the sitting member 
for the city >—I am. 

20,5382. You were elected at the general election of 
1874, were you not ?>—Yes, 

20,533. Mr. Tillett was your colleague in the 
candidature for 1874, on the Liberal side ?— He 
was. . 

20,534. Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston 
opposed you ?—Yes. 

20,535. You were elected with Mr. Huddleston ?>— 
Yes. 

20,536. You were considerably at the head of the 
poll, as we know ?—Yes, I was. 

20,537. You had presented yourself to the con- 
stituency against Sir Charles Legard, in 1871?—I 
had. 

20,538. You were then elected ?-— Yes. 

20,539. Then you eame before your constituents at 
the general election of 1874 ?—Yes, 

20,540. Although I know a great deal, from what 
I have heard here, I do not know whether you 
have lived in Norwich all your life?—Yes, I have 
lived in Norwich, or within two or three miles, all 
my life. 

20,541. You know all about it, and of course you 
are acquainted with the political traditions of the 
city, and haye been for many years past ?—I have 
seen a good deal of them for many years. 

20,542. On each occasion, in 1871 and 1874, 
Mr. Stevens acted as your election and expense 
agent >—Yes, of course he did, except as Mr, William 
Tillett has told you. 

20,543. Formerly, Mr. Stevens was your agent ; 
he was returned as your election agent, and also ex- 
pense agent ?—I presume in both cases, 

20,544. He represented you and Mr, Tillett in 1874, 
conjointly ?-—Yes. 

20,545. Mr. W. H. Tillett was, as he says, pay- 
master for you as well as for his father?—As my 
private solicitor, and mixed up in all my private 
affairs. 

20,546. Had you taken any particular interest in 
the election of 1870, in which Mr. Tillett opposed Mr. 
Huddleston ?—Yes, I saw a good deal of the election. 
I was not residing in Norwich the few days of the 
election. I was in Lowestoft, and not sleeping at all 
in Norwich, and therefore knew very little of the 
proceedings, except during the middle of the day. 
I believe I attended only one meeting of an evening. 
I happened not to be very well just at that time, and 
was residing at Lowestoft a few weeks before the 
election. rey) 

20,547. Had you actively supported Mr. Tillett at 
that election ?—Yes, very actively. 

20,548. I assume you gave him all your interest, so 
far as you could ?—I did. 

20,549. I do not know whether you attended his 
meetings or took part in committees, or anything of 
that sort?—I do not think we had any definite com- 
mittee, but I attended his meetings whenever I was 
able to do so, and I believe | nominated him at the 
nomination. 

20,550. An account has been given to us by several 
persons with reference to the election of 1870, and, as 
I have said before, I say to you, that, generally speak- 
ing, we have had it stated that it was a well-con- 
ducted election, and that it was reported to have 


been honourably and fairly fought, without corrup- 
tion?-—I believe so. 

20,551. On the other hand, one gentleman has been 
called, who says it was not aliogether so, He acquits 
one side very much, but implicates the other, I want 
you to tell me, in your own way, what you think of 
the election of 1874 ?—I think, on the whole, it was 
honourably and fairly fought. 

20,552. On both sides P—On both sides ; there was 
very strong feeling amongst a certain section against 
Mr. Tillett. But I am speaking of the heads of 
parties, and generally, with the exception of some few 
who felt a strong personal feeling against Mr. Tillett, 
and manifested it very strongly whenever we were 
riding about. I am speaking generally, 

20,553. That related rather to the temper of 
political opponents, than to any form of corruption ?>— 
It did. 

20,554, I can understand that occasionally a little 
temper may be displayed here as everywhere else; 
but do you think that any form of corruption 
existed P—No. 

20,555. On either side ?—On either side, 

20,556. I should like to call your attention to a 
statement which I read yesterday. Mr. Coaks, in the 
course of his evidence, said, “In 1870 I see the 
“ published account was 2,059/. 19s. 8d. 1 will take 
“ the liberty of saying that it is utterly impossible 
that that sum anything like represents the expen- 
“* diture of 1870. I know it from the condition of 
“ the streets, the length of the processions, and the 
great and extravagant employment of messenger 
“labour in that year. JI do not know who paid 
“ outside expenses in 1870.” Then he goes into 
another matter. He gives his impression from 
general experience, that the sum of 2,059/. did not in 
any way represent the expenditure of the election, 
and he says that it ought to be fought for less ?— 
When it comes to a question what an election ought 
to be fought for, I will say what I think of it, if you 
put to me the question as to that election of 1870. 

20,557. Did you, from your observation, draw any 
such inference as Mr. Coaks seems to have drawn ?— 
I did not. 

20,558. It has recently transpired that there was 
an omission in the accounts of, I think, between 5402. 
and 600/. That appears to have been spent with 
reference to the protection of Mr. Tillett. Do you 
remember anything about the cireumstances which 
led to that expenditure, and which rendered, it neces- 
sary that Mr. Tillett should be so strongly protected ? 
—In the election of 1870 there was, on the part of a 
certain section, a very strong and bitter feeling 
against Mr. Tillett; and 1 may take this opportunity 
of saying, as it has been alluded to in the course of 
the evidence respecting outriders, that so far as 1870 
was concerned, I do not believe that it would have 
been safe for Mr. Tillett to go into some parts of the 
city without protection of that sort, or protection of 
some form. 

20,559. What sort of protection do you mean ?>— 
Protection of outriders of that sort to keep the crowd 
off, or protection in the form of roughs, which I 
think would have been very much worse. 

20,560. You think that outriders were necessary ? 
—I think that some protection was necessary at that 
election, 
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J. J. Colman, 20,578. Did you suspect that that might have 


20,561. Do you mean outriders in the ordinary sense 
Esq., MP. 


in which we generally understand them ?—Persons 
riding by the side of the carriage or in front of the 
carriage, and behind the carriage, to keep the streets 
clear. 

20,562. A small number of those would suffice ?— 
There were six on that occasion I believe, and we 
could not have done with less than four; the extra 
two may have been a little display. I remember 
distinctly that on that occasion, when I think we 
were out at the close of the poll, as we were coming 
from the central committee room into the market 
place—it was then not under the ballot,—some one 
came to me; I have not the least idea who it was, 
and said, “ They will try and upset you in the market 
place.” I have not the least doubt that there was an 
intention to upset the carriage. We had rotten eggs 
and flour and things of that sort thrown at us, and 
the scene at that moment was very disorderly. 

20,563. Who were they who were to upset the 
carriage ?—The same class of people who, as I said, 
had a strong hostility to Mr. Tillett. I acquit the 
leaders of the party and nineteen-twentieths of the 
inhabitants. 

20,564. I will not ask “iss to mention names ?—I 
do not know any. 


20,565. Do you mean to say that respectable 


cizitens in Norwich were prepared to make an 
attempt of that kind upon Mr. Tillett ?—I do not say 
respectable citizens, but citizens. 

20,566. You know what I mean. Were they 
citizens, or were they merely roughs >—Roughs, I 
should say; I do not mean in any sense employed by 
the opposite party, but I mean a few of those who 
had been disfranchised upon the former occasion, and 
‘friends of those who had been disfranchised. 

20,567. Was that the only form of intimidation, or 
intended intimidation, that you heard or saw during 
that election ? We have not heard of anything very 
serious -—That applies only to certain districts. The 
greater portion of them were orderly and good- 
tempered. 

20,568. Did you observe the number of proces- 
sions ?—No, I saw nothing of them in 1870. 

20,569. I suppose you also took part in the 
election of 1868 ?—Yes. 

20,570. And are acquainted also, generally, with 
the last Commission which sat here in 1869 ?— 
Yes. - 

20,571. You were, of course, acquainted at last, 
not by personal experience, with the form of bribery 
that had existed, more or less, for a long time before 
then in the city. Did you ever hear before of 
this colourable employment of messengers ?—Certainly 
not. 

20,572. When first did you become lineage 
with what we have called the messenger trick ?— 
This year. 

20,578. On the petition?—In reference to the 
petition. 

20,574. Did you never suspect it before >—I never 
suspected it in any shape or form till this year. As 
you have put the question to me in that pointed way, 
I will tell you that in a bye-ward election, which 
was fought in January or February this year, when a 
relative of mine stood, I was informed that he 
considered that there was a tendency to too much 
employment. 

20,575. On which side ?—On both sides. That is 
the first word I heard in any shape or form of 
colourable employment. That was almost contem- 
poraneous with this election. 

20,576. Am I to understand that you did not hear, 
at least after the election of 1874, that there had been 
an excessive colourable employment on both sides ?— 
I do not think I did, certainly not in any definite 
form. 

20,577. You saw what a gaudy eledtion it was, 
and what a large number of persons there were in 
the processions, and that sort of thing ?—No doubt. 


covered, possibly, extensive employment ?—No, I did 
not. 

20,579. Did you not hear of it?—I never heard 
of it. 

20,580. Some gentleman has said here that he has 
traced the colourable employment back for many years 
past at Norwich ?—Then I think he must have been 
wise after the event, and found out afterwards what, 
certainly, speaking for myself, I did not know of 
previously. 

20,581. But in 1874 were you at all aware of the 
number of messengers that were employed ?—No. 

20,582. On either side >—On either side. 

20,583. Had you ever heard that a very large staff 
was conducting the election ; for example, did you 
hear that, on the Conservative side, there was a very 
extensive employment of messengers? Did you not 
hear that they were employing a large number of 
voters? —I knew that there were, on all sides, 
rumours that more men were employed than were 
necessary, but they were mere general rumours, of 
which one hears too many in the course of an 
election, and they did not strike me as deserving of 
much attention. 

20, 584. Mr. Baron Huddleston said the same ; 
but it occurs to me that when candidates hear those 
rumours, it is desirable to think of them. You did 
not suspect that it had a corrupt character about. it ? 
—No, I did not see, and I do not even now know, 
what sum was paid for messengers in 1874. When 
you come to the 1874 accounts I will say what I have 
to say about that. 

20,585. We have had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Tillett’s very clear account of the election of 
1874; and he has said very much as you say. I put 
the question to him which T shall put to you, 
whether, considering you were colleagues, running 
together, you had during the election any con- 
fidential conversations with reference to the way in 
which the election was being conducted ?—Certainly 
not. 

20,586. Then I may take it that, according to your 
belief, neither of you had a suspicion that there was 
colourable employment going on on either side ?— 
Certainly not. 

20,587. One thing is tolerably clear now, that a 
large employment of messengers was going on, 
although the candidates may not have suspected it ?— 
Precisely; and I might say that a relative of mine, a 
brother-in-law, who I believe is tolerably sharp, was 
in the central committee room, and he —_ me, a short 
time ago, that he had no idea of it. 

20,588. I suppose it is almost supeeeoue to ask 
you, if you had heard there was anything like the 
number employed, even on your side, that has been 
proved, you would have thought it your duty to look 
into it, and see whether it was necessary ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

20,589. Especially with reference to the number 
employed on the Conservative side >—Yes. 

20,590. What is your impression now, after your 
experience of the election, and after the evidence given 
on this inquiry ? Do you think that anything like so 
large an employment of persons was at all necessary 
to do the business of the election properly ?—That is 
a difficult question to answer. 

20,591. It may be an important question for you 
hereafter ?—It is a difficult question to answer; on the 
one hand I heard managers say they could not do 
with less, and on the other hand, when it is put asa 
percentage of the voters, I think it looks very 
excessive ; and I should simply say they would have 
to do with less. 

20,592. There has been a striking contrast between 
the evidence on both sides, with the exception 
of two of the ward managers on your side; persons 
representing the election © in 1875 have stuck to it 
pretty well that they did not employ a man too many, 
or not a handful of men too many, and they should do 
it again. On the Conservative side they have said 
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that infinitely too many were employed, with a corrupt 
object. itis a startling contrast between two sets 
of witnesses residing in the same city, and having to 
fight the same election. I think it my duty to call 
your attention to it, and ask you what you think of 
it >~I should say they will have to do with less. 

20,598. I think the Court will be content with that 
remark from you. I think we can draw our inference 
from yourreply. Mr. Tillett also said, and said it most 
frankly, that it was excessive, and I am bound to say 
so did Mr. Stevens. I suppose Mr. William Henry 
Tillett was acting as your private solicitor and money 
agent at the election. You kept him in funds in 
1874 ?— Yes; of course I have a private account 
with him, and we have a general business account, in 
which there are very many transactions of all kinds, 
and I kept him supplied with a portion of the funds 
no doubt. 

20,594. Had you given Mr. Stevens, at the outset, 
injunctions with reference to the way in which the 
contest was to be carried on ?——I do not know that I 
had, any. 

20,595. Did you tell him to avoid illegal practices ? 
—I do not know that I said anything about it, because 
he knew such was my intention. 

20,596. I suppose he knew quite well from your 
experience of 1871 that you would not fight the 
election except on honourable principles ?—Certainly. 

20,597. And you did not think it necessary to 
repeat that injunction ?P—I did not think it necessary 
to write a formal letter or have any formal conversa- 
tion with him on the subject. 

20,598. Did he communicate to you at all any 
suspicion that anything was going wrong during the 
election of 1874 ?—Certainly not, quite the contrary. 

20,599. On either side?—No, I do not remember 
that he did on either side; there was the general 
gossip we hear about money spent, and a lavish 
employment ; one has heard it so often in Norwich at 
every election, that I have learnt not to pay very much 
attention to simple rumour. 

20,600. While I am thinking of it, I will ask you 
whether it ever occurred to you in 1870, still more in 
1874, that the work of the election with reference to 
distributing circulars and so on, might be very well 
done by the post office authorities ; whether it occurred 
to you at the election or before the election ?—I am 
informed, though I will not say positively (but that is 
a matter that the Commissioners can inquire into) that 
in 1870 some communication was made to the post 
office, and that they said it was not possible for 
them to guarantee the delivery; but before I have 
done, when you ask if I have any suggestion to make, 
I may say a word about that question of the post 
office. 

20,601. At all events, I may take it that during the 
elections you did not go into that matter ?—Certainly 
not. - 
20,602. You left it to go on in the old-fashioned 
way, which has been called the orthodox Norwich 
fashion ?—Certainly. 

20,608. Now, when did you first learn the state of 
the accounts relating to 1874 ?—I think I had better 
read the letters which refer to it ; they are dated some 
months after the election. Before I read them, it will 
be obvious to you to ask why the letters are so 
dated; therefore I just say that immediately after the 
election I knew Mr. William Tillett was very much 
engaged in his office in the transfer of the business of 
a cousin of his ; during the summer time, that is to 
say, May and June, and part of July, I was busy at- 
tending a Parliamentary committee in London, a 
select committee, which occupied a great deal of 
time, and after a little vacation, when I came home 
in September, I had intended to go fully into the 
accounts, which had been asked for casually, but not 
pressed for. During the month of September, one of 
my partners died, necessitating I knew a great deal 
of work in Mr. Tillett’s office, and therefore it drifted 
on to the end of the year, On the 4th December I 
received this account which I hold in my hand. 
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20,604. That would make it about 10 months after J.J. Colman, 


the election ?—It does. I have just explained why 
that was. I received this letter dated the 4th De- 
cember 1874: “I enclose you, as requested, memo- 
randum of the expenses.” I will hand you the papers 
which, I believe, are the figures that are fully before 
you, that is to say, the account Mr. William Tillett has 
said was supplementary, and the sheriff’s expenses. 
“ T enclose you, as requested, a memorandum of the 
expenses. If I remember rightly I guessed them at 
4,000/. when we were discussing the subject before 
“ the election. You will remember it was left to me 
to say after the election what sum my father should 
pay. I suggested this at the time, as it seemed to 
me to afford an escape from an unpleasant situation, 
but as you will, Iam sure understand, should very 
much prefer not having personally to settle the 
question. You will remember that you suggested 
“ at the time that Mr. Smith should be called in to 
settle it; but I thought it undesirable to bring him 
into the matter then, the main point appearing to 
me to be to get out, and at once, of the situation we 
were in. What do you say to my now asking 
Mr. Smith to settle the question ? if you concur in 
this I should, under the circumstances prefer put- 
“ ting it before him in a letter stating what has 
“ occurred on the subject, and I should wish you and 
“* my father to see the letter before I send it. Yours 
“ faithfully, W. H. Tillett.’ The reply to that which 
IT sent to him is this:— Carrow House, Norwich, 
“ 22nd January, 1875, Dear Sir, I ought to have 
“ written sooner in reply to your letter of 4th De- 
“ cember, but when I was at Corton I had not the 
“ particulars of the published expenses, and when I 
“ returned home was not very well, and put aside 
“ letter writing as much as pessible. Perhaps it is as 
‘* well there has been delay, because it enables me to 
“ say that Iam concerned to see how much the pub- 
“ lished expenses fall short of the real ones, and in 
“ view of what lam told respecting last November 
“ election, [am driven to the conclusion that an ex- 
** penditure was incurred, which I, as one of the 
“ candidates, would not have sanctioned, or your 
“ father either. In saying this, ] am not imputing 
«‘ blame to you or Mr. Stevens, but the whole way 
“ through, down to sub-agents and clerks, a system 
«¢ of lavish expenditure has grown up, which I cannot 
“ but regard as demoralising to the constituency, and 
“ which threatens to sink us lower unless vigorously 
“ checked. For my own satisfaction, I should like 
“ to know in what consists the difference between the 
“two sums. Now for the main question as to pay- 
“ ment. In mentioning Mr. Smith’s name when the 
« question arose, it was because he was near at hand, 
“‘ the inquiry arose suddenly, and hours were of im- 
“ portance; 1 do not think it is fair to either party 
“ to leave this to the sole decision of one arbitrator, 
«“ nor would it be agreeable to anyone who might be 
‘<¢ fixed on to have the sole responsibility. If two 
“ could be agreed on, for instance, Mr. Smith and 
«‘ Mr. Birkbeck (or others may occur to you). [am 
“« quite content to abide by their decision, or if you 
“ have any suggestion to make Iam quite willing to 
‘* consider it fairly, and save the trouble of going to 
“ any outside gentlemen for their decision; but this 
« T leave you to determine as you find most con- 
« venient. ‘The published expenses as given in the 
«; “Norfolk News” of 3rd of May were 3,435/. 2s. 11d., 
“ and the amount you sent meis 4,485/. ls. As to 
“ the sum mentioned as to the, probable cost, you give 
“ jt 4,0007. I won’t be sure, but my impression is 
“ jt was 3,500/. I quite confess I have been some 
«“ weeks in answering your note, but you will re- 
“ member I was waiting very much longer forethe 
« accounts. I don’t wish to hurry you now, but if 
“ you have time to attend to it it may be best cleared 
“ off, especially as from the letter of Adams which I 
“© gave Mr. Smith this morning, and which he said 
‘¢ he would show you, we may be in for another elec- 
‘* tion before long. Yours faithfully, J. J. Colman.” 
To that I received this reply, dated the same after- 
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noon :—“ Sprowston House, Norwich, 22nd January 
“1875, Dear Sir, Yours of this morning was for- 
“ warded to me here, as I have been at work at home 
“ to-day. I sincerely concur in your concern at the 
“* excess of the actual, over the published, expenses ; 
“ but when you remember that bands, colours, torch- 
light processions, cabs, and such expenses are not in- 
«“ eluded in the latter, and. are in the former, there is 
“ not much difficulty in understanding how the differ- 
“ ence arises. The system on which our elections 
“ are conducted cannot be more hateful to you than 
“+o me. So strong are my feelings on the subject 
“ that nothing would induce me to undertake the 
“ management of an election. I never have done 
“so, and I never will. Only my affection for 
“ my father, and my most sincere regard for you, 
“ have caused me even to do so much ag I haye; 
“ namely, to work with all my strength to secure 
“‘ your success, to save you the annoyance attending 
“ being the actual payers of the expenses incurred, 
** and to be a check against any corrupt payment. 
“ With respect to the 1874 election, I believe I 
“ thoroughly accomplished the last object. I have a 
“ letter of Mr. Stevens before me, dated April 8th, in 
“which he says: ‘ Although the sum is large, you 
“ “may rest satisfied that no payments have been 
“ sanctioned by me of a corrupt nature, my determi- 
“ ‘nation having been to sanction nothing in con- 
«« ¢nexion with the election that I would not avow in 
“ “the witness box, if called upon.’ I need scarcely 
“ say that not one single shilling of the expenses, 
“ directly or indirectly, comes to me. The present 
“ system involving as a practical necessity, for ex- 
“ ample, the employment of cabs (which is illegal, 
although nof corrupt, and not fatal to the seat) is 
“ immoral; but I cannot ignore the fact that a can- 
“ didate is driven, by this point alone, not to mention 
“ others, either not to stand at all, to stand with the 
‘“* absolute certainty of defeat, or to adopt the system. 
« T would join heart and soul in any effort to alter 
“ this system; I should like nothing better than a 
“ manly declaration of war against it, and a persistent 
“ Struggle with it, although it involved, as it certainly 
would, defeat time after time. Please let me know 
whether you desire any further information as to 
“ the expenses, and if so, I will ask Mr, Stevens 
“ for it. I will write you separately on the question 
“ of the account between you and my father. ‘The 
“ two matters, although both connected with the 
«“ election, are of course quite distinct, Yours faith- 
“ fully, W. H. Tillett. P.S.—As to the sum men- 
tioned as the probable cost, I could not have done 
“ more than what I said in my letter; I did guess, 
“ and I find on reference to a memorandum I made 
“ at the time, which was before the candidature, the 
“ following words :—‘I guessed the expenses would 
“ be 3,500/., that you are right as to the figure, but 
“ it was, as I stated, and as it must of course have 
“ been, a guess.” That is the correspondence which 
which passed on the subject. I saw Mr. William 
Tillet the next day I believe personally, and had some 
talk on the subject. He repeated to me the assurance 
which he had had from Mr. Stevens, and said that if 
I pressed for the thing at’ that moment, there was a 
good deal of detail he thought, it would invoive a 
good deal of trouble, and show a certain amount of 
want of confidence in Mr. Stevens, not desirable at 
that moment. The meeting stood adjourned, and there 
it stands at this moment. 

20,605. When Mr. William Henry Tillett was ex- 
amined, he said in answer to questions, * I did not 
“consult my father either before or after the pay- 
“ ments of 1874,” &c. (read from the shorthand 
notes). I want to know what was said to you about 
that 1,0007.?—I had no communication at all with 
Mr. Tillett until this letter of December, in which I 
referred to that amount in my reply. That is the 
first intimation I had of the excessive expenditure. 

20,606. I suppose you learnt for the first time after 
Mr. Stevens had given this assurance, that Mr. Tillett 
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had thought it was possible some corrupt expenditure 
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had taken place, and that Mr. Stevens had given the 


assurance, which he had given, in writing ?—I learnt 


it by this letter. 


20,607. That was the first time you learnt that ?— 
I believe it was, 

20,608. Of course you do rely on gentlemen in 
whom you confide; but did you suspect at all, 
taking that 1,000/. with the other large expenditure 
which the accounts showed, that it all could have been 
spent on cabs and processions ?—I did ; and I said in 
my letter here, which is what I believe, that I con- 
sidered a system of lavish expenditure had grown up 
everywhere. 

20,609. You see it must have been very large ?— 
It was very large. 

20,610. It was bad enough, I was going to say, as 
it stood on the account, without the 1,000/. ?—Quite 
bad enough. 

20,611. When you added the 1,000Z. to it, it was a 
very serious business r—Yes. 

20,612. I know in every respect you are dealing 
quite fairly with me, and frankly. Why did it not 
occur to you that it ought to represent something more 
than processions and cabs ?—Certainly if you mean 
bribery or improper employment of messengers, I should 
Say not. 

20,613. Which I call bribery ?—I hope you will 
define it as such. Improper employment is what 
candidates want defined... | was talking to a very 
eminent member of the House of Commons when the 
question was up as to the 1875 election, and I asked 
him the definition of the law. He said there is no 
definition ; there is an employment which is proper ; 
there is an employment which is improper; the 
question is to draw the line between the two. 

20,614. Ido not think you got very much out of 
him ?—No. 

20,615. It was advice gratis —Yes, it was advice 
gratis. 

20,616. I was going to say, it does not require a 
lawyer to see that excessive nominal employment 
given only for the purpose of getting men’s votes, 
and their having a consideration for it, is obviously im- 
proper >—Undoubtedly. 

20,617. I should think with your strong convictions 
about it, so far as you and your agents are concerned, 
on any future occasion you will have your eye very 
sharply upon it ?— Undoubtedly. é 

20,618. It will not elude you again, by any chance ? 
—WNo, it will not. 

20,619. Had you any conversation with.Mr. Tillett, 
senior, after your conversation with Mr. William 
Henry Tillett ?—I do not think I had. Of course 
the question which was between us, as I understood, 
should be left to arbitration as to expenses and so 
forth; that to a certain extent shut my mouth, and 
precluded me from speaking, as I should have done 
otherwise if we had been standing perfectly as Mr. 


‘ Huddleston and Sir Henry Stracey. - 


20,620. Besides which, Mr. Tillett had been de- 
feated >—And he had been very unfortunate. 

20,621. He had been unlucky with his candidature ? 
—Very unfortunate. 

20,622. And the mischief was done, and you could 
not repair it. You did not speak to him about it /— 
Idid not. All I said was to William Tillett, which 
practically isin the form of the letters which I have 
already read to you, . 

20,623. Of course, as | said to Baron Huddleston, 
on all sides, apparently, the same practice was adopted ; 
lavish expenditure ; no information about it to the 
candidates ; none to the agents, as far as one knows, 
excepting that on the Conservative side they say that 
to the sub-agents they gave direct orders ; but when 
the accounts come in they are paid, because the 
members and candidates do not like it to be said that 
a gentleman does not pay what has been spent in his 
interest >—No, it has been left to the agents in a great 
degree, 5h kay 
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20,624. In that election a great stain was inflicted 
on the constituency, and the misfortune is that after- 
wards the candidates had to ratify it >—Precisely. 

20,625. Then you got into the House, and there 
you are still ?—I am. 

20,626. Did you take any interest in the election of 
1875 ?—Yes ; I was not so much in it as at other times. 

20,627. In March I see Parliament had met ?—Yes. 

20,628. I suppose you were more or less in London ? 
~—I was more or less in London. 

20,629. But, Mr. Tillett being the Liberal candidate, 
you took an interest in the election then ?—I did. 

20,630. Did you come down and aid him here, going 
to his meetings ?—Yes, I went to some of his meet- 
ings; I did not go to many; I went to the large one 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, and one or two at most of the 
ward meetings. I did not go to many. 

20,631. At all events, you saw what an election it 
was, speaking generally >—Yes. 

20,632. Did not your costly and painful experience 
of 1874 put you very much on the watch ?—No; 
because I did not know in what form the money had 
gone in 1874, and therefore I could not ; and I believe 
the election in 1875 will have been found a very much 
more quiet and properly conducted election than the 
one in 1874. 

20,633. But the election of 1875 was not until 
March ; your correspondence with Mr. Tillett was in 
December and January ?—Yes, but I had not any 
idea as to the money having gone in the form of the 
messengers you have referred to. 

20,634. Had you no idea at all after this corre- 
spondence with Mr. Tillett ?—Not as to its having 
gone in the forza of messengers; that is the only 
account I have seen, with the exception of the one 
which was published by the sheriff. 

20,635. Had you not Jearnt, from the account, that 
there must have been a very large expenditure on 
messengers r—No, I had not had my attention called 
to it, and I did not think of it as being a very large 
one. 

20,636. You had the account before you ?—I have 
seen the sheriff’s published account, and that account 
I have now handed to you, 

20,637. And you had your attention called to the 
fact that there had been another 1,000/. of improper 
expenditure ?—Yes, as in that account ; but I am not 
aware whether the sheriff’s account does show the 
exact dissection. 

20,638. (Mr. Goldney.) Perhaps you would like to 
look at it. It is the top one on the left hand (handing 
paper) ?—This is not a dissected account as | think 
it should be ; if it were a dissected account as to what 
were messengers, door-keepers, &c., a candidate would 
know at once. That is where these accounts fail, in 
not being sufficiently dissected. 

20,639. It puts the clerks and personation agents 
with the messengers ?>—Yes. 

20,646. (Mr. Howard.) Did not the total of 1,480/. 
odd, excite your surprise, even putting clerks, mes- 
sengers, and doorkeepers altogether ?>—No, except 
that the whole expenses excited my surprise. 

20,641. The sum total >—-The sum total. 

20,642. I should have thought that that item would 
have attracted your attention particularly ?—It did not. 

20,648. Did you really see that account ?—I saw 
those as- advertised in the papers, and I referred in 
my letter to the difference between this and the 
account Mr. Tillett forwarded to me. 

20,644. Did not that one item excite your astonish- 
ment ; it is a very large item ?>—No, my astonishment 
was excited by the whole ; very much excited, 

20,645. When that whole was so largely made up 
of that particular thing, and when you afterwards 
found out that 1,000/. was at the back of it, practically 
for improper expenditure, conceded to. be improper 
expenditure of some form or other, | should have 
thought you would have put the two together in 
your mind ?—I am rather in the habit of dissecting 
accounts myself, but it so happens I did not dissect it, 
and my attention was not called to that question of 
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messengers; but allow me to say now that it is unfair Jy, 7, Colman, 


to the candidates that accounts are not more thoroughly 
dissected. 

20,646. I agree with you; but still it was a very 
large item in the account, the 1,000/. coming on the 
back of it, under, to say the least of it, suspicious 
circumstances, representing lavish expenditure ; and 
I should have thought it would have excited your 
suspicions very strongly ?—As I said, there are so 
many under that head that it is not possible. 

20,647. You think that misled you ?—That misled 
me. 

20,648. However, you will not be misled again P— 
No. 

20,649. When you came to the election of 1875 
your mind did not even then receive any suspicion 
of colourable employment as one of the dangers of the 
election ?—Certainly not; my attention was directed 
to the question of general laxity and lavishness in the 
expenditure. 

20,650. I would ask you again, because you see the 
importance of it. You are the member for the city ; 
I press you, and it is due to you that I should. When 
you found the election of 1875 so showy, and expen- 
sive, and lavish, did it not occur to you to make an 
immediate inquiry into it with Mr. Tillett, what the 
expenditure was, and what it consisted of; you 
remember this 1,400/. in 1874, and the 1,000/. lavish 
expenditure. Did it not occur to you, “It is very 
“ desirable to find out now at this election what this 
* lavish expenditure means ; I was a victim at the last 
“ election, and I do not think Mr. Tillett should 
“ suffer from this” ?—Do you mean after the election 
of 1875? 

20,651. No, while the election of 1875 was going 
on ?—I did not see that it was extravagantly conducted. 

20,652. You may have been away in Parliament, 
but there is a good deal of evidence before us that it 
was extravagantly conducted; that there were pro- 
cessions, and all that sort of thing ?—I was not there 
during the evening, and did not see them, 

20,653. Nor hear of them ?—lI heard just ‘of one, 
but it was very cold weather, and I had a very bad 
cold, and 1 was not out in the evening. I saw no 
procession. 

20,654. I rather think I caught it from you that 
you did regard the election of 1575 as extravagantly 
conducted ?—I think it was very much less lavish 
than 1874; probably the next one will be very much 
less lavish than 1875. 

20,655. At all events, your mind does not seem to 
have been in a state of suspicion about 1875, and you 
did not communicate in confidence to Mr. Tillett >— 
I did not. 

20,656. Nor he to you ?—Nor he to me, 

20,657. Were you as much surprised when the 
petition came on, to find that there had been lavish 
expenditure ?—I was surprised; 1 was in London 
when I received a telegram that all was at an end, 
and I was very much astonished, 

20,658. And I have no doubt very much vexed -— 
Very much vexed ; so much so that I could not com- 
prehend for some two or three days, until I got my 
letters, what was the history of the whole affair. 

20,659. It is very curious to notice that with four 
such very shrewd candidates as they were at the 
election of 1874, and two very shrewd candidates 
at the last election of 1875, they should all have 
been deceived by a great number of agents in one of 
the strongest forms of bribery that could have been 
practised ‘That is so. 

20,660. Do you believe there was any other form 
of corrupt expenditure at either of the elections ; 
for example, in 1870, 1871, 1874, or 1875?—L do 
not. 

20,661. You have never heard of any No, I have 
not heard of any. You have heard of the processions, 
which I need not say were most objectionable. 

20,662. The Liberals say the Conservatives began 
the messenger trick, and the Conservatives say the 
Liberals began the messenger trick ; the compliment 
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has been exchanged ; what is your opinion ?~—I have 
no means of knowing ; there are recriminatory charges 
on both sides. 

20,663. You do not know how it was, in fact ?—I 
do not. 

20,664. Do you share the opinion of Mr. Tillett 
and others, that there is a very large-—-what we call 
floating—corruptible section of the community, which 
may be bought up at any election ?—It is a very diffi- 
cult question to answer ; I have no doubt there are a 
good many ; at the same time I am bound to say this, 
I believe there are a great many men who have been 
employed as messengers who have received money, 
who have not looked upon it improperly, as I think 
they should have looked upon it. 

20,665. Do you think it is possible that in 1875, 
for example, the persons who had been so long used 
to bribery in Norwich, (the same section of people for 
the most part,) did not perfectly well understand what 
they were about ?—I think they did not look at it as 
payment for their vote; I think they looked upon it 
as payment for their services. 

20,666. I should agree with you if there had been 
anything like real employment, but when the evidence 
points to the employment being so very nominal to a 
large extent, do you think so? We wish to do justice 
so far as we can, but we want to have the truth. Do 
you believe that those men could have taken this 
money bond fide ?—I believe as to some they did, and 
as to some undoubtedly not. 

20,667. Norwich has had such an education. You 
have had prosecutions for bribery, and a Royal Com- 
mission, and petitions, and these people are observant 
and shrewd. I do not find them wanting in intelligence 
in the lower ranks of society. Do you believe they 


‘take this money at elections under the impression that 


they have a right to it, and that it is an honourable, 
and proper, and legal thing to do?—Some of them 
(lo not. 

20,668. Do you think the bulk of them do not; I 
am sorry to put it to you in your position ?—It is very 
possible. 

20,669. If you think your means of information do 
not enable you to answer the question w'th certainty, 
T will excuse you?—I think you excused Sir Henry 
Stracey from answering a similar question yesterday, 
and I should be glad to be excused. 

20,670. I will not press it; my object in putting 
the question was rather to inyite your attention to it, 
but, at all events, I suppose it may be taken upon the 


evidence we have, that there is a very large number of 


persons who are more or less easily influenced at elec- 
tions times ?—No doubt there are. ’ 

20,671. Do you see your way out of the difficulty 
that exists in conducting an election at Norwich purely 
and honourably P—No; if candidates on both sides 
will make an honourable understanding, as I am sure 
they could, that they will pay simply a certain sum, 
there is no difficulty in an election being conducted 
properly. 

20,672. Supposing that you and Mr. ‘Tillett and two 
other gentlemen were standing at a general election 
again, and you made that bargain and honourably kept 
it,as I believe you would; but, supposing that your 
agent did not quite keep it, and afterwards you found 
out, as you find out now, that you had been let into im- 
proper expenditure, would you feel bound as a man of 
honour to pay the money ?—No, I should feel bound 
not to pay it after an arrangement of that sort was 
made. 

20,673. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) And to resign your seat ? 
—Certainly. 

20,674. (Mr. Howard.) It would be a magnificent 
thing to do, and I believe you would do it. I believe 
there is just the difficulty ; candidates make these bar- 
gains honourably, and intend to keep them, Somebody 
or other, in what is called the under-current, sets the 
wheel going ; and the accounts coming’ in, the candi- 
date says “ what am I to do, I am a man of honour, I 
** do not like to tarn round and refuse to pay. I have 
* been elected ” ?—Yer, but arrangements of that sort 
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have not been made up to this time, to, say a certain 
sum of money is a fair sum for which the seat might 
be fought, and we will not spend more. 

20,675. Your agent, Mr. Stevens, made his arrange- 
ments, gave injunctions to his officers ; to some extent, 
I will not say to what extent, they were more or 
less broken, ‘There was an excessive employment in 
your opinion, and in the opinion of Mr. Tillett. How 
are you to avoid the difficulty that the sub-agents will 
do these things ?—I think if the sub-agents knew that 
wn arrangement of that sort was made between the 
candidates on either side the tendency would be that 
instead of spending all the money, there would be a 
little left in the candidate’s hands. 

20,676. I must ask you what I asked the other side 
about this. There cannot be bribery unless there is 
money to bribe. That is the root of all electioneer- 
ing evils as of other evils; where does it come from ? 
—It has come in an account which has been sent in as 
expenses between Mr. Tillett and myself. 

20,677. And ultimately, therefore, comes out of 
your pocket -—Undoubtedly it does, 

20,678. Although you are not responsible for it in 
the beginning, you protest against the expenditure, 
but you,shell out the money?—That account is not 
paid, but you will see that it is an account which any 
arbitrators will say I ought to pay. 

20,679. You protest against the account, but you 
kell out the money ; that is really your position ?— 

t is. 

20,680. It is a most unfortunate position. We are 
not a committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
further than we are bound to inquire here, but do 
you agree in the suggestions that have been made, 
for example, by the sheriff, that there should be an 
alteration in the law; do you think that would be any 
good ?—Yes; I have put down a few suggestious, if 
you will allow me to name them. 

20,681. By all means.—They are rather long, and 1 
have no doubt they may touch upon certain recom- 


‘mendations that are now before the House, and J dare 


say other recommendations which are now before the 
committee. 

20,682. Have you been examined before the com- 
mittee ;-—No, I have not. 

20,683. Then it is all the more desirable that you 
should tell us here {They are long; but it is desirable, 
as one who has had a little experience, that suggestions 
of this sort should be made. That all bills, addresses, 
&e. be printed in black instead of the party colours, 
as suggested by the sheriff, I think. That no com- 
mittee rooms be held in public houses, except under 
sanction of the returning officer. That a list of all 
voters employed, for whatever purpose, be sent one or 
two days, or whatever it may be, before the election, 
with their names and numbers on the register, to the 
sheriff, and by him struck off the register or be in- 
competent to vote, such list also to be forthwith ad- 
vertised in the local journals. That the wilful employ- 
ment of any voter, for remuneration, whose name is 
not included in such list, be made a corrupt practice. 

20,684. Corrupt to avoid the seat ?— Certainly, 
That the candidates or their agents be prohibited from 
sending by post or delivering voting cards or circulars, 
and that the sheriff be required to send to each elector 
through the post his number on the register, his voting 
place, and formal instructions as to voting gimilar to 
those contained in the polling stations, such official 
letters not to be treated as ordinary returned letters 
and sent through the Dead Letter Office, any extra 
expense which the post office may be put to in de- 
livering the circulars being charged to the sheriff and 
paid by the candidates. You will observe that that 
touches the practical question of how you are to deal 
with voters who have removed. If the post office 
returned them in the ordinary way through the Dead 
Letter Office, that would mean that a large number of ° 
voters would be disfranchised, but if the post office 
were bound to do the work and charge to the sheriff 
the extra cost, that should come as one of the official 
expenses which the candidates should pay. ‘That all 
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electors returned as dead through the Post Office be 
marked as such by the returning officer in the register, 
and no elector be allowed to vote in such name until 
the presiding officer has administered the oath. That 
no person be allowed to be twice on the register. In 
Norwich, many are on two or three times as freemen, 
freeholders, and proprietors, perhaps in half a dozen 
places. That causes great confusion. That the pre- 
paration of street lists of voters and canvas books, by 
whatever name called, for the direct purposes of the 
election be made a corrupt practice. ‘That the law as 
to processions and bands be made more stringent. 
That the engagement of cabs be legalised in boroughs. 

20,685. There is a difference of opinion on that 
subject ,—Yes, and I am quite aware the Parliamentary 
Committee is against it; but take a practical case. 
There are voters living two miles outside the city, who 
have votes for the city; they are not allowed to be 
driven up, the,next week the same voter might be a 
voter for the county, and he is driven to this very. 
place where his vote is taken and his vote recorded. 
I say this is an anomaly, and you cannot get the people 
to understand that that is otherwise than unjust to 
them when they are allowed to be driven up in one 
case, and not in the other. 

20,686. At all events, supposing the law not altered 
in that particular, you would go so far as to make the 
employment of cabs avoid the seat, and not make it, 
as it is now, illegal with a penalty >—Though I admit 
my impression is that you must legalise cabs in 
boroughs if you continue it in counties, it must be 
abolished in counties as well as boroughs, because in 
counties, as a rule, the electors are more likely to have 
their own conveyances than in boroughs, in large 
straggling places. You are aware that in certain 
places it is permitted. That the distinction between 
corrupt and illegal practices be abolished. That, 1 am 
sure you will see. Iam told by my solicitor that an 
illegal practice may be done, but I cannot recover the 
seat though my opponent does it. 

20,687. That illegal practices are very extensive is 
of course, strong, and in many cases conclusive, evi- 
dence of corrupt practices ; but in many cases there 
is a distinction between illegal practices and corrupt 
practices. You would abolish the distinction >—I 
would. 

20,688. You would make every form of illegal im- 
propriety avoid the seat ?—Done by the candidate or 
his agent. 

20,689. Avoid the seat >—I1 would. 

20,690. Supposing the employment of roughs were 
an illegal practice, you would make it a corrupt prac- 
tice, and avoid the seat. The difficulty is a question 
of degree ?—Yes, I admit that; and I admit you touch 
upon avery difficult point. Supposing a man is re- 
quired to keep a public meeting, it is a very difficult 
point to attempt to define it, but I admit the present 
anomaly is worse. 

20,691. Or, if cabs are prohibited, and yet three or 
four are injudiciously employed, and three or four 
only in a large election, is the candidate to lose his 
seat >—Might not the same remark apply to bribery, 
if the candidate, or somebody else, injugiciously bribes 
two or three voters, that avoids the seat. 

20,692. There is a great difference, no doubt, 
between a conscious act of bribery, purchasing a 
man’s vote corruptly, and employing a cab to take 
down to the poll an old man who could not very well 
walk. There is a difference between the two things 
in the mind of the man doing it ?—I am aware of it, 
but I think that is a less evil than the distinction 
itself, 

20,698. You would avoid the seat for any im- 
proper practice >—Yes ; I admit there is a difficulty, but 
it is a less evil than the present one. That the 
wilful omission of illegal expenses from published 
accounts be made a corrupt practice, which the 
petitioner may avail himself of at any time after the 
same comes to his knowledge. 

20,694. Would you have no statute of limitations ? 
—Not durimg the parliament. 
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20,695. Not during the seven years ?—Not during 
the seven years. That all prosecutions or penal actions 
of a political character be taken in London or at 
least out of the district. That the election judge 
or commissioners have power to place the costs of an 
inquiry upon whatever parties have been guilty of 
corruption. That is, as I have no doubt you know, 
one of the recommendations of the Committee. 
That these recommendations be extended to municipal 
elections, substituting the mayor or town clerk for the 
sheriff. That the expenses of candidates returned to 
the sheriff be dissected into divisions, so as to afford 
precise information for the purpose of a parliamentary 
return of the cost of elections. I know that those 
dissections as they are given now, are very unsatis- 
factory. Ido not know whether you may have seen 
this return, which is a parliamentary return, and 
gives a dissection of the returning officer’s charges in 
five different columns, and I think in precisely the 
same way there should be a thorough dissection of 
expenses which are charged to the candidate. 

20,696. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you a second copy 
of that list of suggestions >—I will send you a copy; 
it is rather rough now. 

20,697. Would you let me look at it >—Yes. 

20,698. Are these your own suggestions ?—They 
are my own in connexion with a relative of mine. 

20,699. Have you a copy of any of the sugges- 
tions laid before the Parliamentary Committee ?—I 
have no doubt I can find one amongst my papers. 

20,700. How long has the Committee been sitting ? 
—The Committee sat during this last session. 

20,701. How long ?—It sat for several weeks. 

20,702. The papers are printed for the use of 
members ?—I have no doubt I can find a copy of 
them, which I will forward to your secretary. What- 
ever copies I have, I will try and find this afternoon. 

20,703. Are not those printed specially for the use 
of members ?—Yes, but any one can purchase them ; 
therefore they are perfectly open. 

20,704. The Committee has 
Committee has adjourned. 

20,705. (Mr. Howard.) Have they made their 
report >—They have, but no legislative action has 
been taken upon it. 

20,706. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) They have made a report ? 
They have made a report. I have no doubt [ can 
send you a copy of it. If you are going to say 
anything about municipal elections I say this : ‘‘ These 
“ recommendations to be extended to municipal elec- 
“ tions, substituting the mayor or town clerk for the 
‘« sheriff.” I have read the recommendations now to 
you exactly as they stand. 

20,707. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know anything 
about the municipal elections ?—I know they are 
very much more political than they ought to be. 

20,708. I do not know whether you have ever 
stood a municipal contest here >—Yes, but I am very 
happy to say it was before there was very much 
political feeling, and I never had very hard work in 
getting in for municipal affairs. 

20,709. Were you elected ?—Yes, I was elected. 

20,710. Did you ever become an alderman ?—No. 

20,711. Were you aware of Mr. ‘Tillett’s endeavour 
to arrange the question, by having an equal number 
of aldermen returned ?>—Yes, and very mueh approved 
of it. 

20,712. It was broken ?—It was broken. 

20,713. An issue has been raised before us as to 
who broke it. Mr, Tillett said that the Liberals did 
not break it, but some gentlemen who were called 
before us said they did. I want to know what your 
recollection of it is?—It has passed out of my 
memory. If it was broken, it was broken not so much 
by the leaders as some others, and I believe that up 
to the very last, certainly at any of our private 
meetings, my hand was held up against its being 
broken on our part, but it is some years ago, and I 
have not revived my recollection of it. 

20,714. At all events, I suppose there is no doubt 
that municipal contests here have been marked by a 
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great deal of corruption ?—Lavishness, undoubtedly 
they have. 

20,715. Do you really think it amounts to corrup- 
tion now ?—I think it does. 

20,716. What do you think an election ought to 
be fought for in Norwich; we have had estimates. 
I mean, if it is fought not stingily, not starving the 
constituency, but doing it reasonably well ?—The 
letter which you have there from Mr. William Tillett 
shows that at the time we were discussing that 
question, 3,500/. was put down as the probable cost. 
That conversation, allow me to say, took place on the 
Wednesday after the election had commenced. Mr. 
Huddleston and Sir Henry Stracey were in the field 
on the previous Monday. From circumstances of 
difficulty as to selecting a candidate, Mr. Tillett and I 
were not in the field until the Wednesday or the 
Thursday ; therefore the election had commenced at 
that time. I considered then that 3,500/. was a high 
sum, a very outside sum ; it was a very remarkable 
contest ; there was a great deal of excitement, but I 
think the sum which the Conservative agent sent to 
Sir Henry Stracey as to to two candidates being able 
to fight the thing fairly, not stingily, for 2,000/. is a 
great deal too small, as elections have been conducted, 
not saying what they are to be. I should have put 
2,500/. to 3,0002. as a fair and proper sum. 

20,717. Would you put it as high as that, if you 
could induce these good people to give up colorable 
employment ?—No, certainly not. 

20,718-9. And another item to which | want to call 
your attention is, the large number of committee 
rooms, many of which are sham, and held at public 
houses. Do you not think) that if you could get rid 
of sham committee rooms, of which there were a 
precious lot, and if you could get rid of colorable em- 
ployment, that would diminish the cost of the elec- 
tion ? — Undoubtedly. 

20,720. No doubt we all desire that 
done ?—Yes: 

20,721. If you excise from your 
two items, what could you fight an 
Norwich ?—I should say from 2,000/. 
two candidates. 

20,722. It ought to be done for that ?—It ought to 
be done for that, and probably ought to be done for 
less. 

20,723. You are aware that sham committee 
rooms did exist ?—i have heard of it now. 

_ 20,724. You have reason to think so?—I have 
reason to think so now. 

20,725. It is a very serious matter ?>—Yes. 

20,726. It is still more serious, because they are 
held at public-houses; but wherever they are held, it 
is a very insidious form of bribing the constituency ? 
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_ —While you are on that question, perhaps you will 


allow me to say that I did feel considerable interest 
in this question of expenses when the election of 1875 
was inquired into, to know what the cost of Norwich 
was as compared with other places which, in my 
opinion, has a bearing on the answer I have now 
given to you. That return which Mr. Commissioner 
Goldney has in his hands, gives, as you will see, the 
total amounts. I had prepared by some of my clerks 
a dissection of that for my own information, to see 
and know what the cost of Norwich was as compared 
with other places. There is a careful dissection of it. 
It was simply printed for private circulation. I had 
it in manuscript to show some friends in the House of 
Commons. They suggested that it would be seen 
much better in type, and I shall be very happy to 
hand you two or three copies, where you will see 
how far the cost of Norwich compares with other 
places. 

20,727. With places of similar size ?—The whole 
of the places in the kingdom are here. Though I 
am not at all proud of Norwich, because it is very 
heavy, nevertheless while you are inquiring into 
things of this sort, there are other places which show 
heavier expenses still. 
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20,728. ‘That rather points to this, that if you get 
rid of this large expense for improper purposes, you 
ought to do it remarkably cheaply as agajnst some 
other places >—I hope we shall. 

20,729. I must remind you of what I have re- 
minded everyone else. Mr. Bailey is a man of a 
good deal of observation, and an old resident in the 
place, and he says he does not believe any man could 
have gone through the streets during the election, seeing 
the processions and so on, without coming to the con- 
clusion in his own mind that there was corruption and 
lavish expenditure. Mr. Bailey has said so. I put 
the same question to Baron Huddleston; I now 
present it to you. Do you differ from Mr. Bailey ?— 
Ido differ from Mr. Bailey in the way in which he 
puts it ; that there was lavishness I fully agree, and 
that the processions were most objectionable, 1 equally 
fully agree. 

20,730. Mr. Bailey did draw a distinction between 
you and Mr, Tillett, for example, and Baron Hud- 


‘dleston and Colonel Wilkinson and others, because he 


said that. gentlemen like you,—that is the meaning 
of it,—and old electioneerers knew the place so much 
better, and you could more easily judge and more 
easily suspect what was underneath all this. I only 
remind you of that, | make no futhrer observation 
upon it, but I repeat the question; do you agree 
with Mr. Bailey or not?—I do not. I deprecated, as 
Ihave put it in that letter I have read to you, the 
lavish expenditure on the part of everybody, but as 
to the deliberate corruption I did not anticipate it. 

20,731. Did not you think, whether deliberate or 
not, it was likely to produce fruits during the elec- 
tion ?—Do you mean these processions ? 

20,732. Yes.—In the way of paying these men for 
the sake of their votes I do not think it will. I think 
you will find on inquiry that there is nothing of the 
sort. I can only say that on the afternoon of the elec- 
tion, I went home in the firm belief that I had lost the 
seat. 

20,733. You had no idea until this inquiry that the 
payment of voters, relatively to the numbers polled, 
was so large ?—No, I had not. 

20,7384. 1 will not trouble you again with the 
figures, you have heard them ?—I have. 

20,735. Does it not seem extravagant in the last 
degree ?—I think it does. 

20,7386. Do you not think if that sort of thing were 
to continue, it would be practically impossible to fight 
an election here purely ?—I think it would. There is 
one thing, now that you are referring to it. Mr. Bailey 
has made a certain statement in reference to an elec- 
tion here in the year 1838, which, of course, I know 
nothing about, which I was not old enough to take 
any part in; but I have here an official report in re- 
ference to political matters then, which, if the Com- 
missioners have not seen it, may be worth handing in 
for the leisure hour that was referred to (handing a 
book to the Commissioners). 

20,737. You do not believe in the leisure hour ?— 
It may come after the Commission, perhaps; but if 
you are looking at the question what Norwich is, as 
compared with what it was, and what the modern 
school of elections is, I think it is a document worth 
having in your possession. That, as you will see, is 
a parliamentary return on old electioneering. 

20,738. (Mr. Goldney.) Has this reference to the 
municipal elections in 1830 ?—No. It has reference 
to hand-loom weavers, but it incidentally refers to the 
election of 1838. 

20,739. I have just been looking over this return. 
You have made some analysis. . I notice that in pro- 
portion, small boroughs with a small number of 
voters are immensely expensive as compared with the 
big ones. I will take two consecutive ones. I will 
not mention the names. There is one of 11,316 elec- 
tors on the register which works out here at a cost of 
ls. 112d. to one candidate, and 1s. 11d. to another. 
The immediately next is a constitueney of only 902 
electors, and that works out 23s. and 19s. per head. 
So that you see there must; be some allowance made ? 
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—I think they should be made in groups of boroughs 
of different sizes. 

20,740. (Mr. Howard.) It is perfectly notorious 
that is so in many cases, but it depends so much on 
the character of the constituency, in many respects.— 
I think you will find that that is rather suggested 
by that dissected return, if you will look at it. . 

20,741. As far as I am concerned, it only occurs to 
me to ask you one more question. I do not know 
whether you, in 1871, audited your election accounts ? 
—I do\not know that I did thoroughly. I did not 
audit them in a dissected form like that. 

20,742. You had only one agent appointed accord- 
ing to law, and he represented the general agency, 
and the expense agency. That was Mr. Stevens ?— 
Yes. 

20,748. Did you submit the accounts then to 
scrutiny, or did you rely on him ?—Yes, I did. 

20,744. Did you do the same in 1874 ?—The 1874 
account I have not seen, except the sheriff’s return in 
the paper. 

20,745. You have not scrutinized them ?—No. 

20,746. Beyond what you have pointed out ?— 
Beyond what I have pointed out in that letter to 
Mr. William Tillett; as I said, anything further I 
left over for the decision of any gentlemen who might 
act for me to determine, and I did not hear until I 
heard Mr. Stevens state it here, that the documents of 
1874 had been destroyed. 

20,747. Do you not think the candidates ought to 
look into it for themselves. It is true they appoint 
persons to do the work, and it was said here, by a 
distinguished person, that when they appointed men to 
do the work, they did not want to do it themselves. 
That is perfectly true, but that is a remark that 
may be made with reference to almost every affair in 
life. If men will not do it for themselves, it is likely 
at all events to lead to mischief ?—It is likely to lead 
to good hereafter, that candidates, at least in Norwich, 
will be more scrutinizing. 

20,748. It may be inconvenient and troublesome, 
but do you not think that candidates ought to take 
the trouble, for their own sakes and for the sake of 
the public, to look into their accounts?—Yes. It is 
a difficult thing, unless it is thoroughly dissected and 
divided, for a candidate to spot just the weak point. 

20,749. A man of your intelligence would soon 
find it out ?—I should endeavour, another time. 

20,750. (Mr. Goldney.) Will you look at those two 
places I have pencilled. ‘There is a remarkable 
difference in the size of the constituency, one being 
more than ten times as large as the other ?—I think 
the first constituency which you mark there looks a 
very good one. 

20,751. Perhaps it caught my eye, because I hap- 
pened to know that the other one was a particularly 
fairly fought election?—I do not want here publicly 
to mention the name of either place. 

20,752. I know something of the other. I know 
both of them were fairly fought ?—I could put a list 
into your hands where services like yours might, 
according to that return, be very useful. 

20,753. (Mr. Howard.) There is another thing 
which I think I ought to put to you. I have made 
suggestions upon it, and therefore I put it to you. 
Some gentleman who represented you here, talked 
about the ballot, and said he thought it was very 
valuable, and ought to be carefully observed. I called 
his attention to the fact, that you and Mr. Tillett 
issued a circular to the constituency, requesting to be 

informed whether they would give their votes, and 
sent under the name of Mr. Stevens, enclosed in it, a 
printed form of reply, promising to vote for you. It 
is my duty to ask you frankly in the witness box, 
whether you think that is observing the Ballot Act? 
-—I do not think it is. J tell you frankly it was not 
a circular that had my approval at the time ; I saw it 
after it was all arranged. They said it would very 
much facilitate, and I think in questions of that. sort 
I should prefer leaving it to Mr. William Tillett and 

. Mr. Stevens. 
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20,754. You had nothing to do with it ?—I had 
not. I saw it before it went out, and expressed some 
doubt about it, but I did not feel that I could put my 
veto on it. 


20,755. I think I omitted to put that question to 


Mr. Tillett, but when he comes again, I hope he will’ 


bear it in mind. I felt bound to ask you ?—I am 
very glad that you called attention to it. 

20,756. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) You said that at one of 
the elections, I think it was in 1870, you expected 
that your carriage would be upset in the market ?— 
That is what I was informed by some one when we 
were taking Mr. Tillett as the successful candidate at 
the close of the election to the market place. 

20,757. Was there any attempt to upset it ?—There 
was a terrific crowd when we got into the market 
place, and one of our postilions was rather severely 
attacked. Ido not mean to say he had any serious 
injury, but I have no doubt there was on the part of 
a certain number of people a very strong feeling, 
which would have taken a form of that sort. 

20,758. Would they have upset the carriage at the 
risk of killing Mr. Tillett ?—I do not say “killing.” 

20,759-60, Improving him ?—Certainly not with 
the view of improving him. 

20,761. Were you yourself in the carriage >—Yes. 

20,762. Had you not a very large body of sup- 
porters of your own attending you at those elections ? 
—I cannot tell you, I know very few of our own 
workmen by face, I dare say there might be. 

20,768. Is it not well known that at Norwich 
elections, the Carrow band and Carrow processions 
are always very formidable ?—I hope they support 
their master. 

20,764. You would be sorry if they did not ?>— 
Very sorry. I mean that they properly support him. 
I have a very good understanding with the workmen, 
and I think they would be sorry to see any injury 
done to me, and I do not think any injury would 
come tome. Iam simply speaking of the feeling of 
a certain number of the electors at that election in 
reference to Mr. Tillett. ; 

20,765. If they upset a carriage, in which you and 
Mr. Tillett were, it would be very difficult to save you 
and injure him ?—Perhaps so. 

20,766. Is it not a fact that your men generally 
formed a very formidable body for ‘the protection of 
your interests or the interests of the Liberal parties at 
the elections at Norwich ?—Unless they go volun- 
tarily, they do not go by my express directions. 

20,767. Of course you do not give them directions 
to go. You say roughs were not employed, the 
persons who were disfranchised were the persons who 
were disposed to do this P>—That is my belief ; those 
who were disfranchised and those who, perhaps, were 
friends of the disfranchised previous to the election 
of 1870. 

20,768. It was not any persons employed by the 
Conservative party ?—I do not believe it for one 
moment. 

20,769. Do you wish to lead the Commissioners to 
believe that if your various suggestions were adopted, 
it would stop bribery and corruption at Norwich ?>— 
I believe it would. 

20,770. I will put to you first that all bills, 
addresses, &c., be printed in black instead of party 
colours ; what effect would that have on bribery and 
corruption ?>—It would have this, that people would 
not be so anxious to display their colours, and there 
would not be so many bills printed. 

20,771. They might display their colours, surely, 
by ribbons >—There would not be the lavish printing, 
which there has been. 

20,772. Do you mean that the lavish printing is a 
means of corrupting the printers >—No; certainly not. 

20,773. Whom does it corrupt then, except those 
who are employed in printing ?—It leads to the em- 
ployment of more messengers to send out the bills. 
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20,774. Surely you could send as many bills out in 
blue as in black colour ?>—Yes. It would tend to 
reduce the party colours, and tend to reduce the 
expense materially. 

20,775. Would you limit any’ other party colours, 
except those put on the walls of the city, or those 
handed to you in circulars ?—I think if candidates 
would not have those party colours, it would tend to 
the purification of our elections. Take the School 
Board; I am not aware of any party colours being 
begun to be used in School Board elections, but if 
they were, there might be a tendency to increase ex- 
penditure and increase corruption. 

20,776. There ought not to be any party in School 
Boards. The next suggestion is that no committee 
should be held in a publichouse, except with the 
sanction of the returning officer. Do you think it 
desirable to give the returning officer the power of 
favouring one set of publicans beyond another —My 
experience of returning officers is, that when they are 
returning officers, however strong political people 
they might have been before, they are impartial 
during their year of office. 

20,777. We know the returning officer here is the 
sheriff >—Yes. 

20,778. He is elected, I suppose, by the council p— 
Yes, by the council. 

20,779. The council is elected by the majority of 
people of his opinions ?—Yes. 

20,780. Do you not think it a very formidable 
thing to give the sheriff, the nominee of one party 
in the corporation for one short year, the power of 
saying to whom only should be given license to hold 
committee rooms in their houses ?—I think public 
opinion, and the Act of Parliament would keep him 
straight, and if you admit that there may be a risk, 
it is a less evil and less risk than what the Chief 
Commissioner has called “ sham committee rooms.” 

20,781. That may be about sham committee rooms, 
or may not’ be. Take a returning officer in the 
various boroughs of England. This is a large 
borough, but suppose it were a small borough, you 
would not compare the returning officer in a small 
borough with the returning officer of such a borough 
as this >—I simply give it as a suggestion of opinion, 
that it is a less evil than leaving the matter entirely 
open. No committee rooms being appointed, which 
are not necessary, and I put the suggestion in as to 
public houses, under the sanction of the ‘returning 
officer, because it might be that in certain districts 
you could get no committee room except in a public 
house. There might be no owner of a private house 
who would let his house be used; therefore, I think, 
you should be able to use them under that control. 
It really is extending the sheriff’s power, which he 
has now, of certain appointments. 

20,782. What do you mean by this “ That the 
“ preparation of street lists should be a corrupt 
“ practice ?”—I want to get rid of the canvassing. 

20.783. What is the preparation of street lists ?— 
The preparation of the lists of voters in certain 
districts. 

20,784. Do you mean that if candidates were to 
give directions for the preparation of what you call a 
street list, that should be a disqualification ?—I mean 
that to get rid of the systematic canvassing, and that 
is, as I take it, one means of systematic canvassing. 

20,785. Do you carry it so far as this, that the 
mere preparation of street lists should be a disquali- 
fication as much as bribery ?—It is a very different 
thing to say so in that view, but if it is for the sake 
of carrying on systematic canvassing, I want to get 
rid of that, and I think that is one of the steps to 
get rid of it. 
~ 20,786. You will go so far as to say that if either 
you or Mr. Tillett were to say to the agent or to 
Mr. Stevens “prepare me a list of voters in Saint 
Benedict’s Street,” that both of you should be dis- 
qualified ?—That is put in rather a bald way. ‘There 
are certain steps towards one main end, and the main 
end is to get rid of canvassing. 
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20,787. If you have put this in black and white as 
a means of getting rid of it. What do you seriously 
think of the effect of your suggestion ?—If you will 
define any other way of getting rid of systematic 
canvassing, I shall be very much obliged. 

20,788. That is another thing. You cannot see 
any difference between the allowance of cabs in 
boroughs and in counties >—Are you not aware that 
counties are very extensive, and some extend over 
50 miles, and some over 90 miles, and that it is 
lawful, because it is almost necessary that voters 
should be brought to the poll in the cabs of the 
candidate ; whereas in small towns, the man who is 
not willing to walk a mile or two to the polling place, 
does not deserve to be carried. Have you thought of 
that ?—I have. 

20,789. Do you think now that that ought to be 
carried out ?—I think it is an anomaly. You must 
do one way or the other. J think in counties, a 
larger proportion of the electors have conveyances of 
their own than anywhere else, and that if it is to be 
made illegal and corrupt in boroughs, it may be made 
illegal and corrupt in counties. 

20,790. Have you made no allowance for the fact 
that the»borough is small ?—Yes, I deliberately say 
that my opinion is, that you cannot draw the line 
where it is now drawn. 

20,791. Would not the next amendment of this 
system be that if a man is allowed to go into a cab 
you would give him a crown for going. Is there any 
great difference between taking him in a cab and 
giving him the price of a cab ?—I simply give it as 
an opinion for what it is worth, that our present 
system is more difficult than that. 

20,792. Now one more of your suggestions to 
which I want to call your particular attention is this. 
No doubt you are anxious to abstract all improper 
practices, but have you thought of this suggestion of 
yours. “The wilful omission of corrupt payments 
“ from the published account to be a corrupt prac- 
“ tice.” Haye you thought of the consequences of 
that r—Yes. 

20,793. Assume that two candidates start together, 
both really in the same interest, but apparently 
opposed; the election is over; the one who is the 
popular candidate takes care wilfully to omit from his 
accounts some payments which he had made, and 
therefore it is a corrupt practice, and the other man is 
declared duly elected. Have you thought of that ? 
It is a direct consequence of this, that the wilful 
omission of corrupt payments in the published 
accounts is a corrupt practice, because if a corrupt 
practice, the seat is avoided ?>—Yes, I think the next 
man, if he has not been guilty of it, should have the 
seat. 

20,794. Though it is a contrivance between them ? 
—No, I do not say it is a contrivance. It is a wilful 
omission of a corrupt payment. 

20,795. How are you to settle what is a wilful 
omission of payments from the published account ?— 
That is a difficulty in elections that, I confess, I have 
not thought of, but I think broadly speaking, if a man 
wilfully omits any payment, he should lose his seat. 
It may be a question for the judge to determine, 
whether the second man should take his place, or 
whether there should be a fresh election, which I take 
it, the judge determines now. 

20,796. (Mr. Howard.) In this interesting book 
you have given us, I observe a paragraph or two 
which I will read in your hearing. It is a report 
from the Assistant Commissioners in the year 1840, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed in 
February of that year. Under the head of “ election 
abuses” they write thus: “The last general election 
“ at Norwich afforded a striking view of the party 
“ spirit of the City and of the practices by which the 
leading men have acted on the poverty, the necessi- 
** ties, and the frailty, and weakness of the poorer 
“ citizens, many of whom are weavers, and their 
** interests have much suffered in consequence. The 
“* number of voters for the purple and orange candi- 
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“ dates was 1865 and 1863, and for the blue and 
“* white candidates 1848 and 1831, of whom 1400 
voted under the influence of the most open applica- 
“ tion of pecuniary temptation. The money spent, 
according to the information given to me by the 
gentlemen who could not but know, was about 
“ 44,0001. The blue and white party spent more 
money than the purple and orange party, and this 
is attributable to what many have said to have been 
“a blunder in their tactics, and whichis thus ex- 
‘“* plained. \The purple and orange party had felt 
“ secure that there would be no opposition, and if the 
“ blue and white party had kept until close on the 
“ day of election, which was on a Tuesday, it 
“ was supposed that they might have taken their 
“© opponents by surprise, and have secured the victory; 
** but they commenced operations on the Wednesday, 
“ being six days before the election, and began actively 
“ to buy voters and to carry off the voters into Coops 
What is Coop ?—You must ask some older elec- 
tioneerer than Iam. I know nothing of it in my time. 

20,797. I do not suppose you are so old as that. 
‘“« They had then the expenses of six days to defray, 
“ but _as soon as the purple and orange party saw 
“* what was doing, they sent off to London for money, 
“ which arrived on the Saturday, and they had time to 
“ buy back their friends from the blue and white 
“¢ party, and those whom they carried into Coop they 
“ had to keep only three days which was much less 
“ expense than keeping them six days. One of the 
“ chiefs of the blue and white party admitted the 
“* impolicy of their early declaration of a contest. He 
“ said that his views had been overruled in that 
“‘ yespect. ‘The contest was carried on very openly, 
“ there was no hypocrisy, no limit on either side, 
“ there were 1400 to be bought and about them lay 
“ the struggle” He goes on afterwards “ To the glory 
“ of both parties it deserves also to be stated that they 
“ observed a most punctilious sense of honour 
“ towards each other. If a man had received 10J. 
“ from the blue and white party, and a purple and 
“ orange commmittee man had got hold of him and 
“ bought him back at 15/., the 5/. only was handed 
“ to the voter, and the 10/. was sent back to the blue 
“ and white party. If a blue and white committee 
“ man got hold of this voter, and bought him back a 
“ second time for 204, only the 5/. would be handed 
“ to him, and the 15/. would be sent back to the purple 
“ and orange committee, and so in every case. It 
« would have saved considerable trouble to have kept 
“* a debtor and creditor account with each other, and 
“ only to have paid over the balance. In such a 
“ systematic arrangement as was made, it is wonderful 
“ this mode of doing business was not adopted instead 
“ of settling the cases one by one. It is an improve- 
“‘ ment which on a future day we may expect to see 
“ established. Such a system of buying and selling 
“ votes has a ruinous effect on the morals of the 
“unhappy voters. A man cannot afterwards be on 
“‘ ood terms with himself.” An interesting remi- 
niscence of Norwich ?—Will you first allow me to 
say that I do not know that I should have brought the 
book here, but seeing Mr Bailey’s reference to that 
election [ thought it was only right and proper. 

20,798. The Commissioners are much obliged to 
you for the research you have made, which is at once 
interesting and valuable ?—I hope things are very 
much improved. 

20,799. There is nothing that we have discovered 
of that sort now ? 

(Mr. Goldney.) Ail your suggestions point entirely 
to an alteration of the existing law, and not to 
any mode of carrying out elections under the present 
law ?—They do. 

20,800. As regards the pure carrying out of elec- 
tions under the existing law, do you know of any 
other method than a distinct arrangement being come 
to by the candidates ?—I know that is the most 
effectual. 

20,801. You think there is no such understanding 
existing now that people may be presumed to be 


going upon. It really requires now a distinct under- 
standing ?—Yes, on both sides. 

20,802. Supposing there is no alteration in the 
law ?—Yes. 

20,808. You think that at ail events, speaking for 
the Liberal party, they would enter into that under- 
standing ?—Undoubtedly, speaking for myself, I am 
perfectly prepared to enter into it. 

20,804. Supposing, we will say, there was a 
general election, and you and Mr. Tillett stood on 
one side, and Sir Henry Stracey and somebody else on 
the other, and you entered into an arrangement, do 
you think you could hold that arrangement through- 
out? Supposing an independent man came down on the 
ground and said “I know nothing about a common 
“ arrangement, [am come down as an independent 
“candidate and I will fight here in my own way,” 
and he was to begin to placard the walls “Vote for 
the independent candidate,’ do you think with that 
state of affairs you could hold your own against that 
outside man ?—I think I could, I should try. 

20,805. I have no doubt you would try, but my 
question is pointed to the chance of success ?—I hope 
with success. 

20,806. If the Conservatives and Liberals were 
under such an arrangement, you think you could hold 
it against an outsider ?—Yes. As a practical sugges- 
tion I am willing to do this, that the expenses should 
go through a joint committee of Liberals and Conserva- 
tives and let them take the affirmance from either side. 

20,807. That could be carried out under the 
existing state of things ?—I should be very happy to 
see it carried out. 

20,808. You think you could in that way hold out 
against an unscrupulous outsider ?—I do think so. 

20,809. (Mr. Howard.) We may release you from 
further attendance ?—TI shall be in the neighbourhood 
if anything is required. 

20,810. Is there anything you desire to add to 
your evidence now ?—-I do not remember anything at 
the moment. 

20,811. Can you say anything 
your party ?—lI think not. 

20,812. Can you say anything unfavourable to 
your opponents ?—No. I am quite certain of this, 
that amongst the leaders of both parties there has 
been great desire to do what is right. I have no 
doubt both of us have been led somewhat astray, and 
I hope that good will come from your Commission. 
I am quite sure Sir Henry Stracey gave his evidence 
yesterday showing that he, at all events, had deter- 
mined not to have any lavish expenditure. Some of 
us have been led into it and extremely I regret it, but 
i hope that this Commission will purge us from 
anything in the future. 

20,813. The Commissioners rely on gentlemen of in- 
fluence and station affording them whatinformation they 
can, and at all times to come and add to their evidence 
if they have anything further to say. We release you 
with the unanimous thanks of the Commissioners. 

20,814. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) I forgot to ask you one 
question. Is there anything in canvassing without 
carriages to make it inconvenient ?—Not a bit. 

20,815. Is the city too large ?—No, a candidate 
may be driven to different points. Do you mean a 
canvass by the candidates ? 

20,816. A candidate could not canvass on foot in 
fact >—No, I should be very sorry to have to do it. 

20,817. Why ?—It is a consideratle distance. My 
house would be about two or three miles across the 
city. That would be rather along distance to have 
to walk back again. 

20,818. I was only considering with reference to 
dispensing with those cavalcades and processions ?— 
I should be very glad that they should be dispensed 
with. I can only say I never saw one until I was in 
it myself, and I said when f got home I never felt 
such a fool as when riding in it, and I hoped 
never to have an opportunity of riding in it again. 

20,819. (Mr. Howard.) Your friends might not 
have thought so ?+-It was my own fault. 
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Mr. BrenzAmin V. Winco, Sworn and examined. 


20,820. (Mr. Howard.) You are the postmaster ? 
—Yes. 

20,821. What is your daily average delivery of 
letters in Norwich ?—In the city about 11,000 a day; 
in the city and the suburbs. 

20,822. Of course upon the parliamentary boun- 
daries ?—-Yes. 

20,823. That, I suppose, would represent it >—Yes, 
it would. 

20,824. How many >—-11,000. 

20,825. Per day ?—Per day. 

20,826. That includes what I may call the outlying 
hamlets ?—The outlying hamlets. 

20,827. On the register? — On the register, I 
presume so; I will not say positively. 

20,828. What notice would you require to enable 
you properly to make delivery of, say, from 20,000 to 
25,000 per day?—We should require about a day’s 
notice. 

20,829. Have you any doubt that, with that notice, 
you would be able to get an efficient staff for the 
purpose ?—I believe we should. 

20,830. I do not know whether you had any 
evidence, any register, or anything of that kind, of 
the number of dead letters returned in the course of 
the year or any shorter period >—No, we have not. 

20,831. You do not keep them ?—We do not keep 
them; we have a return letter claim which we send 
up daily and on the counterfoil of that claim there are 
the numbers of the letters sent up each day. 

20,832. To the General Post Office? — To the 
General Post Office for the purpose of being returned 


- to the senders, and that counterfoil is only kept two 


years. The counterfoils in the form of a book are 
sent up to London, they are kept there two years, and 
then I believe they are destroyed. 

20,833. Have you made any inquiry as to the 
delivery of 1868 ?—Yes. 

20,834. What information have you got about it? 
The information I have got is that about five per cent. 
of the circulars would be returned in the better class 
parts of the city, and 12 per cent. in the lower part of 
the city, such as Rockthorpe and those places. 

20,835. Making an average of 7 or 74 ?—74 or 8 
per cent. perhaps. 

20,836. Have you any experience of subsequent 
elections >—Well, I cannot say that I have; no. 

20,837. How did it happen that you got the 
information of 1868.?—Merely making inquiry of the 
letter carriers who were employed on that delivery at 
that time. 

20,838. Was the post office extensively used in 
that election ?—I believe it was. JI am talking of 
1868 now. 

20,889. Was that the per-centage of returned 
letters, do you think, for 1868 ?—So far as I could 
gather from the inquiries I made of the letter carriers 
employed in fact in the delivery of those letters. 

20,840. Can you tell us anything about the 
elections of 1870, 1871, 1874, or 1875 ?—I cannot. 

20,841. Have you reason to believe that the post 
office was not extensively employed at those elections? 
—I think not. 

20,842. You can be pretty sure, I suppose, about 
1874 and 1875?—Yes. I do not think the post 
office was used for those elections at all, I may 
mention, of course, 1 do not see every letter that 
passes through the office ; therefore, [ cannot say 
what letters were really passed through. 

20,848. Of course you would know, at an election 
time in a city like this, if the Post Office was exten- 
sively used >—Yes. 

20,844. There would be a very large increase upon 
the daily work ?—Yes. 

20,845. Besides which, you would. have been obliged 
to get your staff?—Yes. 

20,846. Have you formed any opinion as to what 
increase of staff you would require with a day’s notice ? 
—We should require about 15 or 20 additional men. 


‘sioner, to offer a suggestion. 


20,847. Have you reason to believe you would find 
a difficulty in getting those men ?—Not at all. 

20,848. In short, do you think that the Post Office 
would be an effectual means of distributing the elee- 
tioneering literature at the time of an election ; cards, 
circulars, and so on ?—I quite believe so. 

20,849. So far as you know, there is no reason in 
the postal system in this city why it should not be 
resorted to ?—None at all. 

20,850. Has the post office here been used at muni- 
cipal elections at all ?—I believe it has. 

20,851. Recently ?—I believe it has recently. 

20,852. When ?—-I cannot say when exactly. 

20,853. I meant to say at what contest ?—I take 
so little interest in the contests of the ward; I do not 
know one ward from the other; I do not mix myself 
up in politics at all. I do not know, it is the third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth wards. 

20,854. You know the municipal elections take 
place ata certain period of the year >I have been 
told so. 

20,855. You do not remember ‘how that was in 
1874 o¢ 1875. How was it in 1874 ?—I really cannot 
tell. 

20,856. Or any other year ?—Or any other year. 
I take so little interest in it; all I know is that occa- 
sionally we have been obliged to employ additional 
hands. 

20,857. Have you ever had any complaints about 
the working of the post office on those occasions ?— 
Not to my knowledge. 

20,858. Do you remember what the number of 
returned letters were upon that occasion ?—No, that 
would not come under my notice at all. 

20,859. Did you ever hear that there was any very 
serious return ?—No, not at all. 

20,860. Or at the School Board election ?—No, not 
at all. 

20,861. Then speaking all round the question, you do 
not suspect that the post office has been at all a failure ? 
~——I should think not, certainly. Iam quite sure that 
the men would use every effort to effect a delivery of 
the circulars. I am quite sure of that. 

20,862. You know, at all events, a good many poor 
folks are, what is called here, on the move ?—Yes. 

20,868. You are aware of that fact ?--It is the 
case in every large manufacturing town. 

20,864. It has been said here to a very large extent 
what is called a floating population ?—I do not know 
why Norwich should be an exception tq other large 
towns. . 

20,865. Notwithstanding that, you think your 
answers may be quite relied upon, that the post office 
would be equal to the emergency ?——Yes. 

(Mr. Tillett.) Would you allow me, Mr. Commis- 
The School Board 
papers were sent out in 1871 in that way, and I have 
the authority of the town clerk for stating that 11 or 
12 per cent. of the whole number sent were returned, 
the greater proportion after the election; and I have 
at home ({ was not aware the Postmaster would be 
here or I would have paid them) 178 letters returned 
in one ward after the election. 

(The Witness.) Out of how many ? 

(Mr. Tillett.) Out of 1,600, which would confirm 
what you have said. 

(The Witness.) Yes. 

(Mr. Tillett.) 1 want the real facts to be: present 
to the Commissioners, as this is very material. I will 
bring up those 178 returned letters. It was in the 
year 1871. 

(Mr. Hunter.) I received them. 

(Mr. Tillett.) Mr. Hunter will confirm that. How 
many were there, Mr. Hunter ? 

(Mr. Hunter.) 178 in one ward. They were tied 
up by the posi office and sent to me, and they remained 
so, | presume. They were in my possession the other 
day, tied up as I received them from the office, with 
the post mark of 1871. 
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(Mr. Tillett.) After the election? 

(Mr. Hunter.) After the election. 

(Mr, Howard.) It was present to my maind. 

(Mr. Tillett.) I will bring them, Mr. Commissioner. 

(Mr. Howard.) Coming back after the election is 
no joke. 


(Mr. Tilleét.) Jt would involve the whole election, 
because it would be a matter of 1,400 or 1,400 voters 
in the city, and it would not be known whether they 
were living or dead, or where they lived. 

(Mr. Howard.) 1 know, & London, letters have been 
returned in large quantities after the election. If that 
were to happen here, it would be, of course, very 
awkward. 

(Mr, Tillett.) 1t did actually happen in that year. 


Mr. Grorce Hunt 


20,867. (Mr. Goldney.) 1 understand you are the 
late chief clerk at the Post Office ?—Yes. 

20,868. Were you in the Post Office in the year 
1868 ?—Yes. 

20,869. While the election was. going on ?—Yes. 

20,870. Can you remember whether a great many 
circulars were sent to the Post Office to be delivered ? 
—Yes. 

20,871. Can you tell us at all what number of 
those circulars were not delivered ?—A very large 
number. 

20,872. A very large number not delivered >—Not 
delivered. 

20,873. Were they hundreds ?—Several hundreds. 

20,874. Do you know anything about those several 
hundreds that were not delivered ; were they dead, 
gone away, or could not be found >—Some dead, some 
could not be found, and a very large number could 
not be found. 

20,875. Then as to those you could not find, you 
do not know whether it was from the difficulty or 
the fact that they had left Norwich ?—I could not 
tell that. i 

20,876. Merely that there were some dead and 
some you could not find ?-—Yes ; a very large number 
we could not find. 

20,877. Was that the case more especially in some 
wards than in others ?—I did not mind that particularly. 

20,878. Was it more in the case of the poorer 
districts in the city, or the richer district >—I should 
say it was; still I did not observe them particularly. 

20,879. You say it was what ?—That it was more 
in the poorer districts. 

20,880. Did you hear what Mr. Winch said ?—No. 

20,881. Do you think with one day or two days’ 
notice that the Post Office here could undertake to 
deliver 15,000 circulars in the city?—They might 
now because they have a much larger force. 

20,882. A larger force ?—Yes, more than double 
now. 

20,883. (Mr. Howard.) Had you a small force in 
1868 ?—Yes, compared with the present force. 

20,884. Had there been any increase of the Post 
Office staff at all after 1868; it is seven years ago ?— 
Yes. 

20,885. Much ?—Yes; I think there were five or 
six additional carriers. 

20,886. Do you remember why ?—On account of 
the business increasing. 
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(Mr. Howard.) To that extent ? 

(Mr, Tillett.) To that extent. 

20,866. (Mr. Howard to the witness.) Will you 
be kind enough to bear in mind what you have heard 
Mr. Tillett say, and then, if you can give us any 
further information, we shall be obliged >—Yes, I will. 

(Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many were sent out alto- 
gether ? 

(Mr. Tillett.) 1,600 in the eighth ward in 1871, of 
which 178 were returned two or three days after the 
election and all properly directed according to the 
register. 

(Mr, Howard.) We will send for you again, if you 
will let the Secretary know when you have done 
that; and we are much obliged to you. 


sworn and examined. 


° 20,887. On account of the business of the city }— 
es. 

20,888. When the election came in 1868, was there 
any additional staff put on for that purpose ?>—No. 

20,889. In the previous year, there had been a very 
large number placed on the register. The voting 
constituency had increased from 5,000 or 6,000 to 
13,000 >—Yes. 

20,890. There was no provision made for that >— 
None. 

20,891. You think there ought to have been 2— 
There ought to have been, certainly. 

20,892. There would not be the same difficulty 
now ?—There would not be the same difficulty, cer- 
tainly not. As to those not delivered in time, that 
would not account for the not known, and so on. 
There was a very large number they could not 
possibly get out at all. 

20,898. Why, because you had not strength 
enough ?—We had not strength enough. 

20,894. That was a very serious business. Did 
you inform the candidate. I suppose you knew they 
were election papers >—The agents were informed, no 
doubt. 

20,895. Were they ?—I cannot speak positively, 
but I have no doubt of that. 

20,896. It is no joke for the Post Office to take 
thousands of letters, be unable to deliver them, and 
then never to mention it to the candidates or the 
agents r—I have no doubt the agents were told that. 

20,897. Have you any recollection about it >—I am 
not positive about it. 

20,898. You were the chief clerk at the time ?— 
Yes. 

20,899. Such a matter as that would be known to 
you, I should think ?—I cannot speak positively ; I 
have no doubt that it was mentioned. 

20,900. I assume that the Post Office authorities 
in no part of the kingdom would take in a lot of 
circulars at a general election, knowing that they had 
not strength enough to deliver them, without giving 
some notice to the parties. Do you know whether it 
was done ?—I cannot say. 

20,901. At all events, you did not increase the staff 
for that purpose >—No. 

20,902. The election lasted a very long time, and 
was a very heavy one >—Yes. 


Mr. Isaac Buee Coaxs recalled and further examined. 


20,903. (Mr. Goldney.) There are one or two 
points I notice in looking over your evidence. First of 
all, with regard to the register. I see the difference 
between the 1868 election, which you refer to, and 
the present election is about 1,600 or 1,650 voters ?— 
Gross voters; then the larger the register the larger 
the deduction that would have to be made for doubles, 
and so on. 

20,904. Dead and double entries. Taking it ata 
per-centage, I suppose as regards the list of mes- 


sengers, and soon, you may take it to be whatever 
proportion the 1,600 is to the 15,000?—That is to 
say you might justify the employment of a few more 
messengers. Practically there is very little difference 
in the work; whether it is 15,000 or 16,500 the work 
of the election is practically the same. 

20,905. Then again, there was an advantage in the 
1868 register ; it was a newly made up register ?— 
The election, undoubtedly, came shortly after. JT have 
read the evidence very carefully ; it is absurd, the 
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number of removals is exaggerated beyond anything ; 
it is perfect nonsense. 

20,906. Do you say that from an intimate know- 
ledge ?—I have been in the work all my life, ever 
since | was 15. ‘There are districts undoubtedly, such 
as the eighth ward, and some of our lower districts, 
where weekly tenements have frequent removals. 
But I was myself the owner of 150 small houses in 
Norwich some few years ago—they fell to me—and 
which I disposed of as soon as I could. Therefore 
not only do I speak from my experience in connexion 
with elections, but also having 100 tenants. I say 
there were no doubt removals, but that removal 
question has been greatly exaggerated here. 

20,907. Have you ever contested a ward, I think 
you stood yourself ?—Yes, I did. Although I con- 
tested the fourth ward, I was once successful, and 
once unsuccessful. 

20,908. Is that recently ?—No, four or five years 
ago; or five or six yearsago. IJ think 1869 or 1870. 

20,909. Since the 1870 election ?—No, I should 
think not. Just about the same time ; at all events it 
was under the ballot then. 

20,910. It was not?—No. But I have had to do 
with ward elections, in fact I was the active man-of 
the Liberal party for a great many years, and the 
whole management of the ward elections passed 
through my hands in conjunction with Mr. Stevens, 
who was then my clerk, and over and over again we 
went into different wards. 

20,911. Come to the question of messengers. 
Would this also have a bearing on the question as 
regards the 1874 or 1875 elections, that there was a 
very much shorter time to do the work in, for two 
reasons, first of all, the announcement of the election 
was very sudden in 1875, and also that in 1875 the 
ballot was in operation, and you only knew about three 
or four days before the polling who the candidate would 
be, and consequently could only send out the voting 
cards three or four days before >—I object altogether 
to the manner in which the voting cards were sent 
out. Iam at issue upon that. I say if the election 
had been honestly and properly managed there would 
have been no pretence for giving employment to 
those messengers for the delivery of voting cards. 

20,912. You do not dispute that it is necessary in 
a large city like this to send these voting cards to 
voters ?>—I think it is absolutely neccessary so long 
as one side does it that the other side should. I 
think if one side did it and the other side did not, an 
advantage might accrue. J am altogether against 
sending them through a band of men whom we know 
nothing about, and whom, my experience is, you 
cannot trust. 

20,913. Granting they are not sent out from the 
post office, ought one to bring that into the caleu- 
lation ?>—I would. not increase the number that were 
employed in 1868; in fact the work could better be 
done by 100 than by 200 or 3800. 

20,914. You said you considered 200 a fair 
number ?—-That was the utmost I consider we could 
justify ; it was not a scant employment at all. 

20,915. Taking that as the basis ?—As the basis. 

20,916. I want the calculation upon the basis as 
regards the employment of messengers in 1874 and 
1875, and I want to make that true, to see whether 
there are or are not exceptional circumstances in 
1874 or 1875, which ought to be brought into the 
calculation ?>—Certainly not; the number employed 
in 1868 were sufficient or more than sufficient for the 
work of 1874 or 1875, if it had been. intended that 
we should employ as many men as there was 
work for. 

20,917. Then you consider they ought to send out 
the voting cards from time to time ?—Undoubtedly, 
you cannot get them ready at one time. There is 
one to each ward, and each ward may be pretty well 
ready at the same time. I should like to know how 
many letters were delivered on St. Valentine’s 
morning; I daresay as many as the entire register, 
8,000 or 10,000. That is a question the Post Office 
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authorities could speak to. That is the nearest 
approach to a sudden demand upon the post oftice 
staff like that when it occurred. 

20,918. (Mr. Howard.) You say St. Valentine’s 
day ?—St. Valentine’s day. This is a great place for 
valentines ; the postmen come late, but if it were 
carried on for two or three deliveries the work would 
be got over. 

20,919. (Mr. Goldney.) Notwithstanding there 
were four days at the outside to deliver the voting 
cards, you think they might have been delivered with 
200 messengers ?>—I believe it would have been done 
better by 100 or 150 than 200. That is my honest 
opinion. I consider 200 the maximum number, the 
employment of which could, under any circumstances, 
be justified. 

20,920. You called our attention to some outside 
payments by Mr. Ray. Were there any outside 
payments made by him in 1868?—Not a shilling to 
my knowledge; I should say positively there was 
not for this reason, that there was no chance of 
recovering or obtaining payment, of anything that did 
not appear in the accounts. I should not, myself, have 
paid Mr. Ray a shilling that did not appear in the 
accounts, and I had no means of getting money from 
Sir William Russell. 

20,921. After the election was over and the 
accounts published, Mr. Stevens was joint agent with 
you or acting under you?—No; he represented 
Mr. Tillett ; from the-time of the coalition a joint 
agency for the two candidates. 

20,922. After the 1868 election neither of you 
paid ‘any outside payments ?—In connexion with 
1868. 

20,923. Yes?—I cannot speak for Mr. Stevens. 
Speaking for myself, I say not one shilling beyond 
what. was published and passed through the sheriff’s 
account. Now you are drawing my attention to that 
point, I notice what Mr. Tillett said on Saturday. 
At all events my evidence had the effect of jogging 
his memory as to 540/. paid to Mr. Ray. With respect 
to 1868, I beg to say Mr. Coaks has not made a mis- 
take. I spoke here upon the evidence as I read it in 
the “ Daily Press.” I said I heard for the first time 
with extreme surprise that Mr. Tillett admitted the 
payment of something like 220/. in connexion with 
1868. I notice his explanation, and of course I am 
bound to accept that explanation, but the fault was 
Mr. Tillett’s in allowing it to stand as it did, if it 
were not correct that he had paid 220/. which I had 
never heard of. As to the portion of his statement 
the 60/. at least went through the sheriff's account, 
there, I think, he must be wrong, because i have 
referred to the account, and I find that the only item 
I had any notice of as a payment of Mr. Tillett’s 
part was under 20/. put into the account, and the 
published account will bear out what I say. So 
far from my having made any mistake I have made 
none. I spoke behind what I read of his evidence in 
the “ Daily Press.” 

20,924. Going on further with the question of 
the expenses in 1868 ; did you employ many persona- 
tion agents then ?—No; 1868 was not under the 
ballot. We always thought it good management to 
have a man in the polling booth who knew the 
people. 

20,925. The personation agents were not required 
in the same numbers as they are now?—Yes, pre- 
cisely the same. There is only one wanted at each 
polling place, and there was one wanted then. 

20, 926. You do not think there was more than one 
required at each polling place?r-—I have been under 
sheriff several times, and I should only take one into 
the booths, myself, on each side for each candidate. 

20,927. That is not an item to be brought into the 
calculation ?—There are two or three extra polling 
places, and they would give employment to two or 
three extra personation agents. It will not alter the 
numbers in any way materially. 

20,928. You have given us a very valuable calcula- 
tion, and I want to compare the different expenses ?— 


MINUTES 


I feel the importance of the comparative statement 
which I have put before you. I turned the matter 
over in my mind before coming here; I gave a great 
deal of attention to it, and there is nothing I wish to 
withdraw from my statement, with the exception I 
think, I did not make quite clear the number of 
letters returned from the post office. Of course I 
did not include the number of “ dead” letters, because 
they would not ever be reached by the post office or 
messengers. J have talked the matter over with my 
clerk, who more immediately gave attention to it. 

20,929. Who is that ?—Mr. Berry, and I should 
think probably the number returned, independent of 
dead voters which I took no account of at all, might be 
400 or 500, That is an increase upon the statement 
I made here the other day. 

20,930. (Mr. Howard.) You said 250?—TI said 
250; I think 250 is rather under the mark. 

20,931. (Mr. Goldney.) You are excluding the 
dead men ?—Yes, they might be 200 or 250 probably. 

20,932. (Mr. Howard.) They ought not to be taken 
into account ?—They ought not to be taken into 
account. I do not wish to draw the matter too fine. 
I was not prepared with that. 

20,933. (Mr. Goldney.) Excepting you think they 
ought to be brought into account this way, that you 
do not by the return through the dead letter office get 
the fact that the man is dead, which you do from the 
messenger ?—You do not get it in time. 

20,934. You do not know when the letter comes 
back ?>—Yes, there is always “dead” marked on it; 
it is written on, always. We could tell when the 
circulars came back which were returned through the 
party having died, and which were returned through 
insufficient address; they are marked one way or the 
other. 

20,9385. I do not know whether you were in court 
when the statement was made with regard to the very 
great number of dead Jetters which came back in the 
eighth ward ?—I should think there would be a great 
many in the eighth ward. 

20,936. The statement is that 178 were returned 
out of 1,600. 

(Mr. Tillett.) Those are the 178 letters. 

(The letters were handed to the Commissioners.) 

The Witness. I should say there would be almost as 
many returned in the eighth ward as there would be 
altogether in the third ward, the largest ward in the 
city, very very much larger, as you know, than any 
other ward; with the exception of St. Benedict’s 
Street and one low part of that ward, they are all 
cottages, or the major part, and the people can be as 
easily found as those carrying on business in London 
Street. : 

20,987. The third ward ?—The third ward, which 
is the largest ward in the city. 

20,988. The eighth ward ?—Is the worst; Pock- 
thorpe, St James; then in part of the seventh, in 
which I live myself, there would be a number 
returned ; but in the other wards not a large number. 

20,939. Take some of the more aristocratic wards; 
the first ward, all round the cathedral ?—I should say 
in the first ward there would not be 25 returned. It 
is not as if the large body of them was freemen. 
There was much more difficulty in finding the old 
freemen. 

20,940. The old freemen are on the list >—Not in 
any large number. When we had the addition to the 
franchise that came from householders, and house- 
holders are easily found. 

20,941. You have mentioned Mr. Warner and Sir 
William Foster with regard to the candidature in 
1874. Did Mr. Warner actually come down here ?— 
He did not; I saw Mr. Warner in London. 

20,942. Was there any expense incurred in Mr. 
Warner’s behalf ?—In 1874 about 207. 

20,948. You retained some people ?—I did. 

20,944. Who were they ?—The only two persons to 
whom I paid any money in connexion with the 1874 
election on behalf of Mr, Warner were Robert Hart 
and Samuel Hall Wiley. 
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20,945. Robert Hart is the gentleman since dead ? 
—Yes. I paid him 10/.; that was the fee he had 
always had in every other election in which I was 
concerned. 

20,946. Who was he?—He was a man who had 
spent his whole life in electioneering in Norwich, and 
was a man who knew the seventh ward extremely 
well. At all the elections I had been engaged in 
Mr. Hart had the uniform fee of 107. 

20,947. Mr. Warner did not come down here ?—He 
did not. 

20,948. Your communication with him took place 
in London ?>—Yes. 

20,949. By the time you came back, Mr. Tillett 
had already started in the field?—I saw Mr. Warner 
I should think three weeks before the election, or 
the dissolution, and as soon I heard of the dissolution 
I went to Sir William Foster. 

20,950. You said on the last oceasion, “I saw Sir 
“ William Foster about Mr. Warner. and told him he 
“ was anxious to come forward; Sir William said 
“he should not be asked if we could get another 
** candidate. I asked him if I should employ those 
* men who had been supporters of Mr. Warner, and 
‘“* he said, yes.” This man Hart you retained at the 
suggestion of Sir William Foster?—With the con- 
currence, not at the suggestion. The fact of it is 
that as soon as the dissolution came down 20 or 30 
men saw me to know whether Warner was coming, 


and the only two who made any claim in respect of 


what I said were the two I have mentioned, Hart and 
Wiley. Those two I did pay; I paid them out of my 
own pocket ; as Mr. Warner did not come I had no 
means of recouping myself. 

20,951. Now I will take you to the 1874 election, 
when the accounts were sent in to Sir Henry Stracey, 
I suppose you have already heard of Buttifant’s state- 
ment ?—I was in court when it was being dealt with 
the other day. 

20,952. It says, “A letter having been received 
“ from Sir Henry, stating that he had referred the 
“ matter to his solicitor—Mr. Isaac Bugg Coaks, 
“ Mr. A. Bignold and Mr. Sparrow called upon me 
“ and suggested that a supplementary account should 
“* be sent to Sir Henry comprising certain items omitted 
“ from the first account (these I had purposely omitted, 
“ considering them illegal, and incurred without the 
“ authority of the agents), Mr. Bignold remarking 
“ that Sir Henry might as well pay half the whole 
“ expenditure as to call upon Mr. Huddleston to pay 
“ more than his share. A supplemental account was 
‘* accordingly prepared and forwarded to Sir Henry, 
“ amounting to 461/, 16s. 3d., which with the 
“ former account of 3,627/. 10s. 1d. made a total of 
“ 4.0891. 6s. 4d. Mr. Coaks afterwards had an 
“¢ interview with Mr. Huddleston and Mr. A. Bignold 
“ at the latter gentleman’s lodgings in London.” 
That is not true ?—I had an interview, but not at 
Mr. Bignold’s lodgings. 

20,953. It was not at Mr. Bignold’s ?—It was at 
Baron Huddleston’s house. 

20,954. ‘When, after going through the accounts, and 
“ disallowing several items (including the 122/. 16s. 
“ paid to the third ward voters, and two items of 
“ 987. 14s., and 62/. 19s. for processions, &c.), it was 
“ arranged that Sir Henry Stracey should pay half.” 1 
think that is substantially the case ?—Yes; but the 
deduction did not come in that way at all. The first 
item I challenged was one of 200/., the charge by the 
under-sheriff. I had been under-sheriff myself several 
times, and curiously enough just before the accounts 
were placed in my hands we had a meeting to consider 
what was a fair and proper charge. We had a sliding 
scale, and for a constituency the size of Norwich we, 
fixing our own remuneration, had put it at one 
hundred guineas. The first item I challenged was 
that fee. I saidif I represented Sir Henry Stracey, or 
anyone else, I should not pay it. It would be con- 
venient for me to receive it as being under-sheriff, but 
I thought it too much, and I should refuse to pay it, 
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I think 100 guineas is a fair fee. That is what 
I have always charged, both for the county elec- 
tions and the borough election. I never heard of 
that until I heard the statement read ; on the contrary 
so far as the messengers were concerned. 

20,955. ‘Mr. Huddleston expressed his willingness 
“ to pay in addition to that what he called the outside 
“ expenses” ?—There was not a word about outside ex- 
penses at all when I was dealing with Mr. Huddleston 
and Mr. A. Bignold. I told them what in my opinion 
ought to be deducted from those accounts. They were 
not outside expenses. There were several gentlemen 
who had acted for the Conservative party as Liberal 
agents do for the Liberal party, according to the 
result ; I thought they ought to take a fee of 10 
guineas instead of 20 guineas. I know the same thing 
has happened during my management, and our agents 
have been satisfied with much smaller fees than those 
I saw in the aecount. Then the printing was another 
item ; I said, “ Here is the ‘ Norfolk Chronicle’” J 
recollect, a very great want of management there. In 
my time they used to employ little printers. I said, 
«© Here is the ‘ Norfolk Chronicle, 1602. or 1702, and 
“ the ‘Argus, Mr. Soman, very large amounts for 
‘“* printing.” : 

20,956. Which you thought ought to have been 
divided out amongst the smaller tradesmen ?—With 
good management ; because there could be no object 
in giving the “ Argus” and “ Norfolk Chronicle” an 
amount like that. I considered there ought to be a 
large reduction. “I myself always had to deduct from 
the printing bills after the election. 

20,957. They are always very heavy ?—They are 
always very heavy, because no doubt the work has to 
be done quickly. That is put forward as the reason 
why so high a rate of charge is made. Those were 
the particular items. The question of the 122d. 16s. 
for voters in the third ward was never referred to. 

20,958, “ On looking through the disallowed items 
“ it struck me as rather singular that the only one 
“ for the employment, of voters disallowed by 
“ Mr. Coaks was one for 122/. 16s. for the third 
“ ward” ?—I would say with regard to that statement 
that I never heard it until I read it in connexion with 
the statement made by Buttifant, nd if those accounts 
are produced they will bear out what Tsay. I have not 
seen them since ; I am only speaking from memory. 

20,959. These are the copies >—With regard to my 
clerk, Mr. Berry, going down into the, third ward. 
The day before the election he came to me, and asked 
if I had any objection to his taking part in the 
management of the third ward. » I said I would rather 
he did not for the Conservatives. However, I left him 
afterwards to take any course he chose in connexion 
with the election, but I did not wish any of them to 
act in the management of the election on the part of 
the Conservatives. Berry had a very strong feeling ; 
I did not wish him to go. I said if you desire to go I 
will leave it to you. Berry will tell you that, I think. 
He is about the last man who would concur in the 
employment of messengers; he knew perfectly well 
the instructions he had from me in 1868. 

20,960. He had been employed by you in 1868 ?-— 
He has been engaged in every election for the last 
25 years, and in 1868 he knew perfectly well that 
we had come to the determination not to employ voters 
as messsengers if we could avoid it. He knew 
perfectly well also that we had come to the determina- 
tion that whatever voter had been employed he could not 
vote, but as I explained in my evidence that was 
broken through at three o’clock in the afternoon. But 
with a knowledge of this I am quite certain he is the 
last man that would take part in the employment of 
messengers. He can speak for himself. 

20,961. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you know that he 
went to the “Grapes” ?—I do not know where he 
went. I know he went into the third ward on the day 
before the election and the election day. He asked 
if I had any objection on the Conservative side; I said 
Thad; but the day before the election he said he 
thought’ he could be of great service to the Con- 
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servatives in the third ward; I withdrew my objection, 
although I would prefer he had not gone. 

20,962. You did not know he was going to the 
“ Grapes” P—I think I should know that, because I 
should know that the Conservatives had got the 
“ Grapes” from us. The “ Grapes” was the head- 
quarters of the Liberals, and if he went to take a room 
he would go to the “ Grapes,” the head-quarters of 
the Liberals. 

20,968. (Mr. Goldney.) You said the ward clerks 
and so on were not to vote, and that was broken through 
at three o’clock in the afternoon ?—Yes; J said so on 
the last occasion ; at three on the election day in 1868, 
I sent an order after consultation, or concurred in its 
being sent, and we sent special messengers to every 
man who was employed, and every clerk, requesting 
them to vote; and most of them did. 

20,964, Who else concurred besides you >—Every- 
one in the room. It was taken into consideration at 
the central committee room. 

20,965. Who else were in the room ?—Mr. Mend- 
ham and myself were the poll-keepers. We should 
be there. Our business was, not to go out of the room 
during the whole day, and except to go into an ante 
room, none of ‘us did. Mr. Mendham would go out 
to vote, because he was not a paid agent in any way. 
With that single exception he and I remained there 
all day. Sir William Russell was there, Mr. Tillett 
was there, | know, and Mr. Daynes was there. 

20,966. And Ray ?—I do not think he was there. 
He might or might not have been. It was not his 
business to be in the committee room, without he cam 
up for information. His work was outside. : 

20,967. Mr. Stevens ?—I do not know whether 
Mr. Stevens was there. 


20,968. Does it occur to you that that meeting and 
that concurrence gave birth to the messenger trick r— 
No, I am sure not. I do not think so. 

20,969. I do not suggest that you had that in view, 
or might have contemplated that ?—The messenger 
trick here?is of much older date than the Commis- 
sioners seem to think. It was more luxuriantly 
developed in 1874, and everyone who has had to do 
with elections for the last 20 years knows there has 
always been the employment. In our elections there 
has always been the employment of men who we could 
have done without, and saying anything else in this 
box is simply not speaking the truth. I said before 
the late Commissioners I could not pledge my oath, 
I should have nothing to do with cette employ- 
ment. I had seen pledges of party so often broken 
that I was afraid to put myself at a higher standard 
than other people. It would have been easy for me 
to say, ‘‘ Under no circumstances would I have paid 
a shilling if I had known it,” 


20,970. I remember you said that if your candidate 


had not kept his nose in front all the way, you would 


make a wonderful effort at the finish ?—There was 
not the least intention, so far as I know, of spending 
one shilling corruptly in 1868. I had made no pre- 
parations, and | certainly had not 5/. in my pocket. 
If it had been intended in any way, it would have been 
done before the day of the election: 

20,971. (Mr. Howard.) Was there any injunction 
given to the parties in 1868, that there should be no 
colourable employment ?>—No injunction. 

20,972. Was it recognised between you that it was 
a danger >—Unquestionably. 

20,973. Was it referred to, in terms ?—Most dis- 


tinctly discussed and decided that those who were | 


employed should not vote. I have a most distinct 
recollection on my part. You asked whether Mr. 
Daynes was there when this thing was discussed; I 
say he was, and I will tell you why I recollect it. 
Shortly afterwards, Daynes having to vote in another 
ward, our central committee being in the third ward, 
a Mr. James Deane, a most active partisan for Tillett, 


came down for Daynes to go and vote as the others — 


were doing. He said, “No, I consider myself a paid 
agent; it would be contrary to the law” and I believe 
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he did not vote, and several others did not vote. By 
far the bulk of our employés voted at three o’clock in 
the afternoon in 1868. That would account for the 
large number which polled in the last hour. 

20,974. (Mr. Goldney.) The accounts were sent to 
you by Sir Henry Stracey, and you came over and saw 
him on the Sunday ?—It is not quite accurate; I did 
not see him on the Sunday. I have never been at 
Rackheath on a Sunday but once in my life, and that 
was not this occasion. It does not signify. The fact 
was this ; two or three clients of mine came and 
said, “ Look here, I will not be kept out of my money ; 
« | hear that these things are not to be paid, and we 
“ know how you are connected with Sir Henry 
“ Stracey, and what your feeling is. It would be 
* very disagreeable to us to take proceedings, but we 
“ shall have to do it unless you can suggest some 
“ means by which it could be paid.” I went over and 
said, ‘I understand you are at issue with your party 
“ as to claims; if I can be of any service to you, as a 
“ friend, make use of me.” These accounts were 
handed to me, and I took them home; I went through 
them, and I went and told Sir Henry Stracey this. I 
said, “I should knock off 1,500J. if 1 was dealing 
« with them from the first, but when I see the items 
** which I must complain of has already been ex- 
“ pended ”—— 
20,975. Which item ?—The messengers. 

20,976. The 1,100/.?—The 1,100/. “the prin- 
cipal item I should have attacked is no longer avail- 
able to me. The truth is, your money has been used 
in paying these doubtful items, and now the claims 
“ which remain are capable of being enforced against 
“ you. That is a cleft stick, which is against you.” 
. 20,977. You could not get the money back ?—I 
should say not. The labour item, so to speak, had 
been paid before the accounts were placed’ in my 
hands. I pointed that out as the reason. I should 
never have consented to pay 3,558l. for Sir Henry 
Stracey, or his share, had J been consulted sufficiently 
early to have challenged what I regard the most 
objectionable item in the account. However, that 
privilege was taken from me; I was too late. 1 was 
not at all satisfied with what I had done. I went 
through the thing bearing in mind that these mes- 
sengers had already been paid. I thought that if I 
could get his share of the expense arranged at 3,5001., 
I was rendering him service. 

20,978. You went through the account and made 
pencil-marks PI have the account, but these marks 
are not mine. 

20,979. Sir Henry Stracey has yours; that is a 
copy ?—I went through it, and I say if the account 
had come to me in the first instance, and J had all the 
powers of saying what would be paid, I should not 
have sanctioned a shilling more than 2,000/. 

20,980. Did you succeed in making it 100 guineas 
to the sheriff ?—That was one item. I rather fancy 
the under-sheriff got his 200/. notwithstanding. It 
was one of the items affected ; for my own self per- 
sonally, I have a keen recollection of it. 

20,981. You went through the account, and made 
pencil-marks against the different items, and then 
assumed that all the items could be reduced by that 
amount. Then you took the account as it stood, so 
much reduced, and divided it, and said Sir Henry 
Stracey was to pay one half and Mr. Huddleston the 
other half ?—The fact is, I did not see any chance of 
getting it below 3,500/. Therefore I willingly as- 
sented to recommend the payment of half that sum as 
the best arrangement I could make for Sir Henry 
under the circumstances. But I say, that if the matter 
had come to me at the outset, I would not have sanc- 
tioned 2,000/. and a shilling, because it is impossible 
to spend 2,000/., even in the city of Norwich, without 
its having a corrupt influence. 

20,982. So far as that account stood reduced by your 
pencil-marks, do you think that there was anything dis- 
tinctly illegal left in it to pay ?—Yes; you see I did 
not strike out a particular item because it was illegal, 

_ that was not the way in which I dealt with the account. 
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I made a general reduction, and then I came in the end 
to a round figure. Really that is almost the best ex- 
planation I can give you. I made deductions of 6004. 
or 700/.. I thought I could get them to assent to what 
I thought was right, but I could not. 

20,983. It appears to be your idea that the greater 
part, at all events, of the illegal and corrupt payments 
were made out of the money in hand, and which could 
not be got back again, and then the fair and proper 
charges, or charges that could be recovered if brought 
forward afterwards, remained?—Brought forward after- 
wards; that is always so. It is not peculiar to this 
election; you must pay labour, messengers, and em- 
ployés, there or thereabouts, a day or two afterwards. 
You do not get the tradesmen’s bills then ; there is a 
month to deliver them, so that you necessarily pay 
away your money which you have in hand for the 
election. 

20,984. Then you have the tradesmen’s bills ?— 
They are never dealt with until after the month, and 
they are dealt with as a whole. That is how I did. 

20,985. You still adhere to the 2,000/.?—It is 
utterly impossible to spend more than 2,000/. ; in 
fact I go so far as to say it is utterly impossible to 
spend 2,000/. honestly in conducting an election in 
Norwich. 

20,986. With regard to the municipal elections, you 
have fought one or two ?—I have been in the fighting 
of a score or more. 

20,987. What did your’s cost ?—Mine cost me a 
great deal toomuch. Now that I am on the fourth ward, 
allow me to say that the statement made by Mr. Kett 
here last week, has no foundation whatever so far as 
it concerns me, 

20,988. I do not remember the statement ?—I have 
paid particular attention to the evidence given before 
you, and I find Mr. Kett said that at the election of 
Sir William Foster and my old friend Mr. Charles 
Winter, Mr. Coaks paid 95/. for Sir William Foster 
and 95/. for Mr. Winter, and the best of the joke was 
that he had never been repaid. Ican only say I never 
went into the ward on the occasion of the election 
with Mr. Charles Winter ; I never spent one farthing 
in connexion with that election, therefore I am sure, 
so far as I am concerned (I am quite sure Mr. Kett 
would not intentionally charge me with corruption) 
it has no foundation whatever. I never touched that 
election in any way. 

20,989. When was that ?— On the death of 
Mr. Winter I became the candidate in the same ward. 

20,990. Sir William Foster was then in ?—-Sir 
William Foster was then in, and then we stood side 
by side. With regard to my own circumstances, 
attending the candidature in the fourth ward, I beg 
to tell you I was put forward by the pure party on 
that occasion. Mr. Tillett, Mr. Copeman (who was my 
friend and my supporter), and men of that class joined 
in a requisition for me to stand. I had certain friends 
in the ward—my clients—who would have given me 
personal voies, though Conservatives. I was pitched 
upon as the best candidate. I took no part im that 
election whatever, myself; indeed on the day of the 
election my friend Mr. Caley was buried. I was 
engaged all day at his funeral ; but some time after the 
election was over a claim was presented to me of 
something like 60/. “ Well,” I said, “it is very 
much more than it ought to be.” 

20,991. That is what all the candidates seem to 
have said ?—Yes. I said so, “It is very much more 
than it ought to be,” and I was very annoyed 
about it. 

20,992. And used a little strong language, and paid 
it >No, I did not use strong language. I had been 
a party man all my life, and I knew that 50/. or 601. 
at a municipal election was quite within the mark, 
and I paid it. This was my first getting into the 
council; you have a great many clerks ; there was 
a champagne dinner at the “ Royal Hotel,” and then 
there was a bill for it. 

20,998. You seem to have had the bill presented, 
grumbled, and paid it ?—I did not grumble very 
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much. I simply say, it was more than it ought to 
have been. The account was given and I paid it. 

20,994. (Mr. Howard.) Did you suspect any cor- 
ruption underneath ?—I should be afraid that the 
whole amount, although it included the dinner of 127. 
or 142, would not have been paid without the employ- 
ment of something of that kind. I tell you the utmost 
sum that could be paid properly for the fourth ward 
is 152. or 201., and then taking 15/. as the outside 
amount, and adding the expenses of the dinner, it 
would have been 27/. or 281. 

20,995. Then there is something like 307. paid in 
corruption ?—I do not know how it was paid. 

20,996. On your theory it must be so ; a corrupt 
election on your side to the extent of, at least, 307. ?— 
I think so. J understood you bribery to that extent. 
I should say corrupt influence. I hold that any 
employment or any spending of money in that way, 
with the view of influencing the election, is corrupt. 
There was more of it in 1874. If you will trouble 
yourself, which I think has an extremely important 
bearing on this inquiry, with the municipal elections 
of 1874, you will find the employment something 
frightful, and I would suggest you should begin with 
the eighth ward; what was done there in November 
1874. 

20,997. We are much obliged to you for that 
information. Iam reluctant to part with you as to 
the 302. worth of corruption ?—I am here to answer 
every question. 

20,998. My duty is to ask you a little more about 
it. If you did not attend on the election day, I 
suppose you saw what was going on?—Oh no, I did 
not see. I have taken part in other people’s elections, 


- but I objected altogether to take part in my own. I 


never gave a single instruction of any kind, and I 
pray you understand me that I am not suggesting 
that Mr. Copeman, or any of the gentlemen who were 
associated with me, has spent a shilling corruptly to 
influence my election. I know they did not attend, 
but it is part of a system common to our elections. 
Somebody will go and employ people, and in the end 
the candidate is asked to pay the account. 

20,999. As I have asked the other gentlemen this 
question, I must put it to you. I ask you on your 
oath whether you abstained purposely from seeing 
what was going on ?—Certainly not. I was at the 
funeral of Mr. Caley. 

21,000. You had been about during the election 
The little done was so compara- 
tively slight that there was no excitement to attract 
my attention whatever. : 

21,001. I must ask you the question whether you 
purposely abstained ?—Unhesitatingly I say I did not 
abstain. Until after the election, and I was elected, I 
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had not the least notion that it would cost beyond 
301. or 401. 

21,002. Did you inquire in what direction the 
money went ?—I did not. 

21,003. Did you ever hear ?—I heard of one or two 
extra committee rooms or something of the kind you 
have seen here. 

21,004. A sham ?—A sham. There were sham 
committee rooms for 1870, 1874, and 1875 on a 
larger scale—a perfect sham—seven committee rooms 
in the second ward ; monstrous! six public houses ! 
messengers ! 

21,005. I think Mr. Coaks you are undoubtedly an 
important witness, without paying you any compliment; 
I do not think we can properly finish with you in 
another ten minutes?—I have an important engagement, 
and I shall be happy to attend to-morrow morning. 

21,006. Will you kindly attend ?—Would you allow 
me to say one word now before I leave the box, I did 
not think it necessary to come into this box until the 
Commissioners required my presence again, but I do 
complain very strong of the course taken by the “ Daily 
Press” with regard to my own evidence, and the eyi- 
dence of other witnesses. I consider the purity party, 
the radical section of the Liberal party in Norwich, are 
on their trial. The “ Daily Press” is the organ of 
that party, and it is monstrous when criticising my 
evidence that they should have finished off with a 
statement that I am alleged to have declared to Sir 
William Russell, using an oath, that under no cireum- 
stances would I support Mr. Tillett. Sir William 
Russell, it is true, stated here that I had used an oath, 
but that it was before the coalition. Iwas in this box, 
and if it had been intended to ask Sir William Russell 
the question it was only fair to me that the words 
they put to Sir William Russell should have been put 
to me in the witness box. So far as the question put 
to me had any bearing upon it, I said certainly not. 
The question put to Sir William Russell I had never 
put to me. I state here on my oath to-day that 
although I believe prior to the coalition of 1868 with 
Mr. Tillett, I used the strongest language at my com- 
mand as to my unwillingness to give support to his 
candidature, yet I never used an oath in connexion 
with my objection, and Sir William Russell in stating 
that I did, has stated that which is untrue. I do not 
accustom myself to swearing. I did say to Mr. Paul 
I recollect perfectly well—Mr. Paul is a friend of Mr. 
Tillett and a friend of mine—* nothing on earth or in 
“‘ heaven would induce me to support Mr. Tillett’s 
“ candidature at this election.” That is the strongest 
language I had. at my command, but that I ever used 
an oath in connexion with Mr. Tillett’s candidature 
I distinctly deny. 


The proceedings were adjourned for a short time. 


Mr. SAMUEL NEAVE Berry sworn and examined. 


21,007. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are clerk to Mr, 
Coaks, I believe ?—I am. 

21,008. How long have you been so ?—About 21 
years, I should think. 

21,009. You have been mixed up in all the elections 
which have occurred in Norwich during that time ?— 
I should think most of them as clerk or as junior. 

21,010. Do you remeniber the election of 1874 ?-— 
Yes. 

21,011. Did you hear what Mr. Coaks stated just 
before the adjournment /—Yes, I did. 

21,012. About your asking leave, on the Wednesday 
or Thursday before the polling day, to go down to the 
“ Grapes ” to support the Conservative party ?—I did 
not understand Mr. Coaks to say that. 

21,013. What did you understand him to say?—I 
think he said that at the commencement of the election 
I asked him whether I might apply for a manager’s 
place. He said, “No, he would rather not have any of 
‘his clerks to be seen working on the Conservative 
*“‘ side ;” but the day before the election 1 went to him 


on the second occasion. If you will allow me I will 
begin my statement at the commencement of that day. 
Mr. Arthur Bignold sent for me, and said that he 
understood or believed that the third ward was not 
being well worked ; that they wanted extra assistants 
in the shape of managers. He said he had instructed 
Buttifant to go down and take charge of the central 
room ‘at the ** Grapes,” and take general command of 
the ward, and would I have any objection to go and 
assist him. JI said certainly not. I directly went to 
Mr. Coaks, and said that Mr. Bignold had asked me to 
go and assist, and had he any objection. He said, 
** You know I do not wish you or any of my clerks to 
“ be assisting in the management of the Conservative 
** side, but if you very much press it, and wish to go, 
“ you may go if you please.” . 

21,014. You did go ?—I did go. 

21,015. With whom did you work there ?>—Butti- 
fant was there. 

21,016. (Mr. Howard.) You found him there >— 
No, he was not there when I went; he came shortly 
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afterwards, and I said to him, “Mr. Arthur Bignold 
“ has asked me to come and assist you in the manage- 
“ ment. How can I best assist you?” He said, “The 
“most important thing to do is to arrange the out- 
voters,” and that I took up. I took up the register, 
and the letters which had been received, to get up the 
voters who had to be brought into the ward from a 
distance. I devoted my time to that. 

21,017. Did you appoint many messengers ?—I did 
not appoint one. 

21,018. Did he appoint many ?—Not to my know- 
ledge. 

21,019. Were any appointed after you went ?—Not 
to my knowledge. I did not see any appointed at all. 

21,020. Then how did you and he work the ward 
more efficiently than it was worked before ?—I do not 
know that it was worked more efficiently than before. 

21,021. You have heard the accounts?—I have 
heard so many accounts that 1 do not remember any- 
thing bearing upon that. : 

21,022. You have heard of the extra accounts 
rendered for that ward ?—You mean 123/. for mes- 
sengers. I had no idea that that sum had been spent. 

21,023. You had no idea of any amount of that 
kind having been spent ?—-Nor applied in any way. 

21,024. Did you see any extravagant number of 
messengers ?—I did not; I saw-a very limited number 
indeed. 

21,025. How many ?—I suppose I did not see more 
than half a dozen messengers. 

21,026. Then how can you account for the extra- 
vagant charge of 123/. for messengers ?—That must 
rest with Buttifant. I do not know what made him 
make that charge. I had nothing to do with it, and 
know nothing about it. 

21,027. Am I to understand you to say that you 
never had more than six or seven messengers there ?— 
I think I can safely say that. 

21,028. All the time?—I was only there the day 
before the election. 

21,029. How many did you find there when you 
went ?—I think half a dozen at the outside. I devoted 
my time to the out-voters, and that took up all my 
time. 

21,030. Did you see any doorkeepers or bill-posters ? 
—I saw two or three hanging about, but not any 
number. 

21,031. You did not see a sufficient number to 
account for 123d. ?—Certainly not. 

21,032. Have you the slightest conception how that 
money went ?—I have not the slightest idea at all. 

21,083. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The managers in the 
ward were J. Miller, John Cross, and S. W. Corsbie ? 
—lI believe they were the division managers. 

21,034. Were they there whilst you were there ?-— 
No, they were in different places in the ward; I was 
at “the Grapes.” 

21,035. Until you went to “the Grapes ” there was 
no one there on behalf of the Conservatives >—Yes, I 
believe there was a clerk there. I believe Buttifant’s 
brother-in-law, Branch, was there. JI am told that is 
who the man was; | did not know him at the time, 
and I should not know him again. He was there 
simply keeping the rvoms going, nothing had been 
done at all. | 

21,036. What did you see going on there ?—I saw 
nothing. 

21,037. You saw at the utmost five or six men ?— 
I saw plenty of men about, but I should think five or 
six there to do the ordinary work as messengers, to 
take cards, or letters from one place to the other. 

21,038. Nothing like 50 men or 150 men ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

21,039. How do you account for this charge of 1232. 
then ?—I tell you 1 cannot account for it in any way ; 
but I wish to be frank about the matter, and some 
time during the afternoon 

21,040. (Mr. Goldney.) What afternoon ? — The 
day before the election. 

21,041. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was it on the Tuesday 
that you went there?—If the election was on the 
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Wednesday I went on the Tuesday. I know it was 
the day before the election. 

21,042. We have been trying for the last fortnight 
to ascertain on what day the election was ?—I could 
find that out in half an hour. Wednesday, I believe 
1t was, 

21,043. (Mr. Howard.) What do you say about the 
afternoon ?—Buttifant said to me, “I hear there is 
“ bribery going on on the part of the Liberals, and I 
““ have instructions to put on some people to watch.” 
I said, “ You had better do that independently of me. 
“ You know the people best suited for that purpose. 
“ T have never worked on the Conservative side before, 
“and I leave it to you,” and I did. Some time after, 
I do not know whether he mentioned it to me first or 
I to him, he said, “I have got Cunnington to put on 
“some men, he has some men he can put on as 
© watchers.” 

21,044. As watchers ?—That was the word he used. 
21,045. (Mr. Goldney.) Buttifant said, “I hear 
there is some bribery going on, and 1 have in- 
structions” ?—“ ] have instructions to put on some 
men to watch the other side.” 

21,046. (Mr. Howard.) Did he say from whom he 
had received instructions ?—No, he said, “1 have got 
Cunnington to put on some watchers.” He said 
afterwards, “I have seen Cunnington, and arranged 
for him to put on some men to watch,” or he said that 
Cunnington had said he could find some men to watch. 
I forget the exact words. ; 
21,047. He did not mention how many men ?—No, 
and I did not ask him. 

21,048. Did you see them ?—No. 

21,049. Was the number of messengers increased ? 
—Not the slightest at “the Grapes,” where I was ; I 
did not see any increased number at all, and nothing 
to lead me to suppose that anything was being done 
beyond putting on a few people as watchers ; and 
when I saw that claim of 123/. it struck me as being 
impossible to get watchers to that amount. 

21,050. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You mean in that. short 
time ?—I mean in that short time. You want a 
different class of man, for watchers from messengers ; 
it isno use getting men who cannot write or read to 
watch the other side; they are rather sharp on the 
other side, and I do not think that he could have em- 
ployed messengers or watchers to the extent that would 
involve an expenditure of 123/., and I do not think it 
was done. 

21,051. (Mr. Howard.) You do not believe it was 
done ?—I do not. I had no knowledge; that is my 
opinion. 

21,052. He says, “On looking through the dis- 
allowed items it struck me as rather singular that 
the only one for the employment of voters disallowed 
“ by Mr. Coaks was the one for 132/. 16s. Od. for the 
third ward, especially as his clerk Berry was not 
only cognisant of it, but assisted me at “the Grapes 
Hotel” ?—Not in the employment of anyone. 
21,053. Nor were you cognisant of the employment ? 
—Except that he told me that he had put some on as 
watchers through Cunnington. 

21,054. You were not cognisant of such an employ- 
ment as would account for 123d. ?—Certainly not. 

21,055. If that is what Buttifant means in this 
statement, what do you say to it, upon your oath P— 
I say it is entirely false. I had no means of arriving 
at a conclusion at all. I never asked him how many 
were put on, and he did not tell me. 

21,056. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there anything else 
that you did ?—No; I kept at the committee room the 
whole day, and took the whole management of the out- 
voters. Conveyances went away to different places to 
bring people; we had 25 people from the Thorpe 
Asylum, and a dozen from the Thorpe Station, people 
who wanted to come at a certain time to vote when they 
left off work. One person had to be sent for to Eaton. 
I did not leave the committee room until the whole 
election was over. . 

21,057. Did you employ more messengers or more 
persons of any kind on the election day ’—I have 
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already stated I did not employ a single person at. any 
ime. 

‘ 21,058. (Mr. Howard.) Did Buttifant ever give 
you to understand that he had received instructions 
from any one to put on voters?—I did not hear the 
word ‘“ voters ” mentioned. 

21,059. Did you ever collect from Buttifant, from 
anything he said, that he had received instructions in 
any quarter to employ voters colourably ?—Not the 
slightest: P 

21,060. Not in the remotest degree ?—Not in the 
remotest degree. { 

21,061. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You never heard him ever 
mention any name?—Not a single name except 
Cunnington. 

21,062. What has become of your papers ?-—I had 
no papers except the memoranda I made for getting up 
these people; they were all handed over, and taken 
back, [ suppose, to the management. Mr. Buttifant 
was master there, although I stuck to this particular 
department ; and directly the election was over I left 
the room, and had nothing more to do with it. I 
believe the papers were gathered up by Mr. Branch, 
and taken to the central committee room. ‘That would 
be the ordinary course. 

21,063. Is there anything else of importance you 
wish to mention ?—I think not, except that I saw a 
very lavish distribution of boards, two or three days 
before the election. 

21,064. (Mr. Howard.) You mean during the 
election ?—During the election. 

21,065. Before the polling day ?—Before the polling 
day. 

21,066. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was stated upon 
the boards?—I forget whether it was “ Tillett and 
Colman ” or “Colman and Tillett.” 

21,067. (Mr. Howard.) “For ever,” I suppose ?— 
It might be. I hope it will not last for ever—not for 
Norwich. 

21,068. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Is that all you can tell 
us ?—I will tell you a little further what I say. 
I mentioned the thing at the time, and therefore 
I may as well mention it again now. Rix, a most 
respectable man, in fact a friend of mine, and a client 
of Mr. Coaks,—but the thing must come out, and 
I may as well state it, as some one else would,—was 
very busy in putting up these boards, and I saw him 
in the morning with a large cart loaded with these 
boards, and he had two men with him, I think, and 
he had a memorandum book in his hand at the time 
the two men, or one man, were putting up the boards. 
Rix was taking down the name of the person, or of 
the house, or something. What he did it for I do not 
know. I thought it looked rather suspicious at the 
time. That is all I have to say. 

21,069. You saw Rix taking the number of the 
. boards ?—~I do not know what he was doing; I saw 
him with a book taking a note of something. 

21,070. You saw him looking at the boards ?>— 
IL saw a cart outside with boards, and one or two men 
with Rix to put up the boards, and Rix was at the 
door with a memvurandum book in his hand, | suppose 
taking the number of the door or name of the person, 
but I cannot say what he was putting down. 

21,071. Where was this — how far from the 
“ Grapes ?”—I did not find this out whilst 1 was at 
“ Grapes ;” it was a cursory glance before I was asked 
to assist. 

21,072. (Mr. Howard.) What sort of men were 
they, with Rix ?+-I shotld think carpenters. 

21,073. Persons in his employment I suppose ?— 
I cannot say ; I should think most likely. 

21,074. Rix is a carpenter and builder >—Yes. 

21,075. He was hanging up boards against houses ? 
—Nailing them up with iron clasps so that the wind 
should not blow them down. 

21,076. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is that what you saw 
Rix doing ?—He was at the door with a memorandum 
book in his hand, and the other men were putting up 
_the boards, 
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21,077. How many boards did the men put up ?— 
They could not put up more than one at a time ; I do 
not know that I saw them put up more than one. 

21,078. (Mr.;Howard.) Did you see many boards © 
in their possession ?—A cart full, 

21,079. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What was the inseription 
on the boards ?—I have stated that I cannot tell 
whether it was “Colman and Tillett.” or “ Tillett and 
Colman,” and, as the Chief Commissioner says, ‘“ for 
ever.” Ido not know whether it was “for ever” or 
not ; they were blue and white boards. 

21,080. (Mr. Howard.) Are you sure they were 
not purple and orange ?—Certainly not, that Rix was 
putting up. 

21,081. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are sure they were 
not marked ‘“ Huddleston and Stracey ?”—Rix would 
not have anything to do with them, I know. 

21,082. ‘Then did the cart drive away ?—I did not 
stop to see, 

21,083. You thought that a very suspicious thing ? 
—I thought so. 

21,084. Did you give notice to the police >—No, 
I never gave any notice to the police. 

21,085. But you thought it suspicious ?—As an 
election -dodge. I did not think it would cause a 
breach of the peace, or that the police had any juris- 
diction. 

21,086. Do you remember anything else of great 
importance, because that is a matter of great gravity. 
Let us know something else ?—I do not think I can 
recollect anything else. 

21,087. (Mr. Howard.) Did you see these boards 
at other places >—Yes, everywhere. 

21,088. Was there a large exhibition of boards ?— 
Yes. 

21,089. On the radical.side 2—Yes, decidedly. 

21,090. Did you form any opinion about it >—No, 
I did not, I thought they were putting up more 
boards than were necessary, and I believe I told some- 
one at the central committee room, ‘‘ The Radicals have 
“‘ began the Westminster board trick, and if you do 
“ not look sharp they will outdo you, and you will 
* lose the election.” 

21,091. Did you hear of any payments being made 
to parties for exposing boards ?—I heard that they 
had something for it, but what I cannot say ; it was 
simply rumour ; | did not hear it from any one person ; 
it was the general talk at the time that many boards 
were being paid for. 

21,092. Did you hear of any other form of corrup- 
tion >—No. 

21,093. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you hear that they 
were paid for at the moderate sum of 5s. a day ?— 
I did not hear any price mentioned until it was men- 
tioned in Court the other day. 

21,094. Five shillings a day is a very moderate 
price ?—I should not think they would want anything 
fora board being put over a house. 

21,095, Why should they not require payment at 
all ?—I should think not. Why should they ? 

21,096. Why should they put them up for nothing 
if they can get 5s, a day?—That is another thing ; 
they ought not to want it. 

21,097. (Mr. Howard.) What do you say about 
the committee rooms in your ward ?—I do not know 
of any except Miller’s at the “ Fountain,” Cross at 
the * Robin Hood,” and Corsbie, somewhere else. 

21,098. Do you say there were not more than were 
necessary ?—I think not for a ward like that, 

21,099. Did you notice whether they were putting 
on messengers on the other side ?—No, I did not 
notice anything myself. ¥ 

21,100. In your opinion, which began the trick ?—~ 
I do not know, It is rather difficult to say. I think 
one was just as bad as the other, but which began I 
could not say. I should be sorry to give an opinion 
upon that. : 

21,101. (Mr. Goldney.) You have told us that 
Buttifant said, “I hear there is bribery going on on 
“ the other side, and I have instructions to put on 
** some men to watch the other side” ?—Yes, 
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21,102. Did you at that time attach any particular . 


significance to the words “ putting on to watch ?—No; 
I thought it was neccssary if the other side were 
bribing. I thought it was really necessary. ¢ 

21,103. Did you gather that from his manner and 
demeanor ?—No ; he was very excited, being the day 
before the election. 

21,104. Did you gather from his manner and de- 
meanour that it was nothing more than the mere 
employment of men bond fide?—As to what he was 
doing? — 

21,105. Yes ?—Certainly not. 

21,106. Did he express to you any reluctance to 
being at the “ Grapes” ?—No, I never heard a word 
of it. 

21,107. You have heard the statement that he made 
aremark to Mr. Bignold, “that it was very unfair 
“ on him and on the candidates that he should go 
“into the third ward ” ?—I heard that statement. 

21,108. Was there anything in his manner that you 
could gather that from ?—No. 

21,109. Did he appear to you to be there willingly ? 
—Yes; he worked willingly, and appeared to do all 
he could. 

21,110. Was he much in-doors ?—In and out the 
whole afternoon. 

21,111. Backwards and forwards ?—Backwards and 
forwards. 

21,112. Do you know what he was doing ?>—No, I 
do not. T believe he was out some time trying to find 
Mr. Cunnington, but what he was doing at other times 
I do not know. 

21,118. You seem to express some doubt about this 
item of 122/. 16s. I do not know whether you rather 
wish us to infer more than you have said with regard 
to that item. The regulation price for messengers is 
3s. 6d. a day, and 5s. on the voting day ?—As I said 
before, I do not think that, if he was putting on people 
to watch, he could get the class of people in numbers 
sufficient to spend so large a sum. 

21,114, Are we to understand you mean us to 
infer that we should look very carefully to see whether 
there are vouchers and names to make up that amount ? 
—Decidedly. I suppose he has rendered an account. 
I do not know whether he has or not. 

21,114a. You think that we ought not to accept it 
as being a sum which was really paid, without voucher ? 
—I do not think it was paid. 

21,115. J am bound to put that question to you. 
One does not wish to press on a man who has been 
convicted of other offences. That is what you mean ? 
—That is my opinion, that the money could not have 
been spent in the time for the purpose of employing 
watchers, especially as he left about seven o’clock. He 
was there no time at all. 

21,116. (Mr. M*Mahon.) At what time did he 
come ?—I think about one o’clock. 

21,117. You think it impossible that between one 
and seven he could have employed a sufficient number 
of messengers to earn so much money ?—I do not 
think I could do it myself. 

21,118. Or any one else ?>—They may be more 
clever than I am, 

21,119. Do you think it possible >—I do not think 
it. possible if they kept to watchers, 

21,120. (Mr. Goldney.) But supposing they broke 
out into messengers ?—'They might find as many. 

21,121. Do you wish us to infer that Buttifant, in 
fact, must have put a great part of that 122/. odd into 
his pocket ?>—I should think that is most likely. That 
is my firm opinion. 

21,122. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Was the use of boards at 
all extensively practised in the 1874 election, all over 
the city, or only in the third ward ?—I lived close by 
the third ward, and do not think I went into the out- 
skirts in the other wards. I was about the city, but 
you would not see many boards in the city. 

21,123. Not in the main streets ?—Not in the main 
streets, but simply in the hamlets, the hamlet of 
Heigham, 
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21,124. I do not know what is a great many boards 
and what is a few. Should you say they were 1,000 
boards used in the third ward. I do not know how 
many boards would go into a cart ?—I daresay that 
cart was filled three or four times. 

21,125. Was it a cart that would hold 30 or 40, or 
half-a-dozen ?>—They had two kinds of boards; but 
they were putting up small boards, to put up under 
chamber windows. 

21,126. Do you think there were as many as 1,000 ? 
—Yes. I cannot give an opinion. I merely saw 
them in the part through which I came from my 
house. 

21,127. Do you think there was such a number 
used that if they were returned into store there must 
be some considerable space required to store them ?— 
I should think, if they are kept now, there is a pretty 
good batch. 

21,128. (Mr. Howard.) Where do you suppose 
they are ?—I have noi the least idea ? 

21,129. You saw Rix putting them up ?—I did not 
see Rix. 

21,130. Did you see anybody collecting them after- 
wards ?—Yes, where bills had been pasted on the 
walls I saw people clearing them off. 

21,131. Those might have been the people at whose 
houses they were ?—No, I do not think that. People 
with white jackets going about with a ladder and pail 
and scrubbing brush. 

21,1382. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were they wiping off 
Tillett and Colman ?—Yes. 

21,133. And putting on Huddleston and Stracey ?— 
This was after the election was over; there was no 
occasion for the names at all. 

21,184. That would not have mattered if it had been 
so, because they would have put on Colman and 
Tillett again ?—They would have had a fight for it. 
That is a very good dodge in Norwich; in fact you 
have to put on men to watch. 

21,1385. You can not always trust them ?—Not 
always, they sometimes get drunk. 

21,136. Who can you trust >—I do not know. 

21,137. What do you think about the last election, 
1875 ?—I was not employed, and I did not take any 
active part in it. 

21,1388. A lively time, was it not >—Yes, very lively ; 
they generally are lively in Norwich at elections. 

21,139. A good deal of money going ?—I do not 
know. 

21,140. Did you never hear ?—No, I never did, 
except what I have heard in court. 

21,141. You did not hear any “chink, chink ”?— 
No, I did not, nor saw. any. 

21,142. Did you suspect anything going wrong 
during the election P—No, 

21,148. Did you see the ladies of the circus, and 
all that ?—I saw the cavalcade; I believe that was 
quite spontaneous. 

21,144. You saw the people ind the large proces- 
sions and the torches, and the bands of music ?—Yes. 

21,145. Did you think it was all gratuitous ?—No, 
I did not. 

21,146. Who do you think paid for it ?—I should 
think the candidates ; that is my opinion ; it is always 
done at every election, 

21,147. In 1874 it was done, was it not, in the 
same way ?—Yes; I do not remember an election but 
what there has been a procession of some kind or 
other. 

21,148. I suppose you always thought that in some 
shape or other that was all paid for ?—I did think so, 
and I think so now. 

21,149. It was not really necessary P—I think you 
want something of the kind. 

21,150. I do not mean to say that you should make 
all that was going on funereal >—You want something 
to keep up the steam. 

21,151. It does not want much to get the steam up ? 
—No, but when it is up you want to keep it up. 


21,152, You must provide fuel ?—Yes. 
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21,158. What sort of fuel 2—Something to keep up 
SN. Berry. 


21,165. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Would that be 10s. a 
the steam. 


Mr. J. Miller. 


21,154. (Jd&r. Goldney.) Bank notes ?—No, I do 
not mean those. 

21,155. (Mr. Howard.) ‘They are consumed too 
soon. You want something harder ?—I am talking 
about the processions. 

21,156. They are not done for nothing ?—I say so. 

21,157. Who finds the money ?—I suppose the 
candidates. 

51,158. Did you ever hear of any other source ?— 
J always understood they were put into the accounts. 

21,159. Do you agree with Mr. Coaks, that an elec- 
tion cannot be fought in Norwich with an expenditure 
of over 2,000. without some corrupt expenditure ?— 
{T hardly like to express an opinion against Mr. Coaks ; 
I daresay his opinion is perfectly right ; I never turned. 
the matter over in my mind ; I should think his experi- 
ence can be taken; he has had more experience than 
anybody else in the city. 

21,160. Did you see any roughs—the “ professional 
gentlemen” that were spoken of yesterday ?—Yes; I 
saw them at the head of these processions on both sides. 

21,161. Do you think they are either useful or 
ornamental ?—Neither, I should think, I think they 
ave useful sometimes to protect your candidate, when 
you are going to a public meeting. 

21,162. I will ask you this question ; how much 
do you suppose in an ordinary way, in an election like 
1874, it ought to cost a candidate for afew roughs ?— 
J do not know. * 

21,163. Assume that he wants to be fairly pro- 
tected, and that you ought to have afew of these 
gentlemen for that purpose ?—I should think 40 or 
50 at the outside would be sufficient for the whole 
élection. 

21,164. Turn that into figures; pounds, shillings, 
and pence ?—I should think 20d. would be sufficient. 


day ?—I do not know what they pay them a day ; I 
am speaking of about 3s. or 3s. 6d. a-day. 

ee (Mr. Howard.) You were at the “ Grapes ”? 
—Yes. 

21,167. It was a distinguished place ?—This is the 
“Grapes” in the third ward. The “ Grapes” in the 
third ward is a more respectable place. 

21,168. You lost that excellent sport. Did you 
get any of your own ?—None at all, we were all 
quiet. 

21,169. Perhaps the police were about there ?— 
Possibly ; I did not go out of my room; I did 
not see. 

21,170. I suppose you think that the police could 
very efficiently perform the duties of the roughs at the 
election ?—I always find them very efficient from what 
T have seen; I know at the last election there was 
a little row in the market place, after the poll had 
closed, and [ found the police were very efficient. 
There was a good number of them, they soon put the 
roughs about, and quelled the disturbance in a very few 
minutes. 

21,171. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Was it the “ Grapes” at 
St. Miles’s that you were at.?—No, the “ Grapes ” in 
the third ward, St. Giles’s. 

21,172. Is that opposite the City Gaol ?—Yes, 
opposite the gaol. 

21,173. (Mr. Howard.) So that there was not far 
to take the roughs ?—They would haye to be taken 
to the police station ; the gaol is made a receptacle 
after they have been taken before the magistrates, and 
convicted, 

21,174. We are much obliged to you for your 
attendance. [do not think we need trouble you any 
further. I have read the extract from Buttifant’s 
statement ?—About the 122/. I have denied it ; I said 
I did not know to one shilling how it was spent. 


Mr. Jonn Mivuer recalled, and further examined. 


21,175. (Mr. Howard.) I want to ask you a ques- 
tion or two about the election in 1874. You were, 
I think, in the fourth division of the third ward r— 
I was. 

21,176. You were a divisional manager ?>—I was. 

21,177. Appointed by whom ?—By Mr. Sparrow 
and Mr. Buttifant, I presume ; they sent me a letter. 

21,178. Do you mean signed by them jointly ?-—No, 
simply to say 1 was appointed. I think it was signed 
by Mr. Sparrow. 

21,179. It is not of ‘much consequence. 
the letter by you ?——No, I cannot say I have. 

21,180. When did you begin your duties ?—I think 
on the Tuesday afternoon I received that letter of ap- 
pointment, and I then and there went and engaged my 
_ committee room for that division; I had only one 
room. I simply employed a doorkeeper and two mes- 
sengers, I think, for that evening. 

21,181. That was the Tuesday ?>—On the Tuesday. 

21,182. When was the polling >—The polling was 
on the Wednesday week following. On the Wed- 
nesday I think I had the register sent down, I engaged 
some clerks and messengers, very few. I did not want 
the men because the voting cards were not out, but [ 
set the clerks at once to get out the street Jists and 
prepare the different lists for the canvassers, a sort of 
rough draft of things that might be copied afterwards. 

21,183. What about the employment of messengers ? 
—TI think when I was appointed we attended a meeting 
at the central committee rooms on a summons, and I 
think we were instructed to employ either 10 or 12, 
but to use a discretion not to employ more until we 
received further instructions. There was a meeting of 
all the managers. 


21,184. Did you employ them ?—I employed, I 


Have you 


should think, not more than eight, nine, or ten up to 


the Thursday. Then, I think it was on the Thursday 
or Friday | received a letter from Mr. Sparrow from 
the central committee rooms, saying that more mes- 


sengers might be employed if required, but I was to 
use my own discretion. 

21,185. “ Dear sir, | authorise you to employ such 
“* persons as you may require for messengers, you of 
* course exercising a reasonable discretion ” Yes, [ 
believe that is the letter ; I have not the letter with 
me. 

21,186. Did you exercise a reasonable discretion ?—— 
I did not employ any more then ; I did not want them. 

21,187. How many more did you employ after that ? 
—I might put two on on the following day, not any 
more that week, to my recollection. i 

21,188. Not all through the week '—No, not up to 
the Monday ; of course | had nothing for them to do, 
for the cards were not out, because the sheriff had not 
fixed the polling places. 

, 21,189. How many messengers do you say you had 
altogether ; the largest number ?—I have no copy of 
the list. I should think it did not exceed 20 alto- 
gether, doorkeepers, watchers, bill posters, and mes- 
sengers. 

21,190. Not as many as 24 ?—I cannot say ; I have 
no copy of the list; I should say not more than 20, 

21,191. I will tell you why I mention the number 
24, because among some papers of Buttifant there is a 
list, which purports to show that you had 24 ?—I say 
of course I could not swear it was not 24. 

21,192. The money is 15/. 2s. 6d. carried out against 
it >—I believe that is the amount. 

21,193. Did you receive any application from any- 
body to put on messengers there, and refuse >—On the 
election day ? 

21,194. On any day ?>—Yes. 

21,195. From whom ?—I think Mr. Stanley came 
down on the election day into my committee room, and 
asked me how I was going on. I told him my work was 
going on first-rate ; I thought we were polling very 
strong. He asked me about the messengers, and I under- 
stood him to say they were employing them ii the other 
wards ; we should lose the election if we did not. I 
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told him I could not act on his directions, and after- 
wards, I think about one o’clock, Mr. John Bignold 
drove down and asked me the general question as to 
the conduct of my division. I told him that everyone 
was hard at work, that I thought I was succeeding 
and making a good poll, and I really did not require 
any further men. He told me “If you want any 
“ further assistance you had better employ it,” and [ 
told him I did not want any. 

21,196. ‘That was on the polling day ?—That was 
on the polling day. Then, I think somewhere about 
half past one, Josiah Buttifant drove up in a little gig 
with a white pony, and I was sitting at my desk with 
one or two messengers waiting for any instructions I 
might give, and he came inside and he called me out- 
side, and he said “ Have you many applications?” I 
said, “ Yes, those men are a nuisance to me. ‘They 
“ come from North Heigham, South Heigham, St. 
“ Benedicts, and St. Giles. They tell me they cannot 
“ get a job at the other places. Why they are sent to 
“me I do not know.” He said “You had better 
‘“* employ them, or otherwise we shall lose the election.” 
I said, “I am not going to lend myself to any such 
“ corrupt act. I receive your instructions, but I am 
“ not going to carry them out.” 

21,197. You did not ?—I did not, until, as I pre- 
viously told the Commissioners, there was intimidation 
at the Fountain Inn, where, I previously told the 
Commissioners, I had to take refuge in the bedroom. 

21,198. Under the mattress?—No, I did not go 
under the mattress; I put the papers under the 
mattress. My men were sent on to the Robin Hood. 
My messengers told me that Mr. Cross’s room was to 
be attacked, and I sent up my soldiers. 

21,199. The person who gave you instructions was 
really Buttifant ?—Yes ; I should think if I had acted 
on those instructions and he had given them to me 
the night previous, I might have employed 200. I 
can corroborate that by the doorkeeper. 

21,200. (Mr. Goldney.) The men were there to be 
put on if you would put them on ?—Yes: they actually 
came and showed me the voting cards in their hand, 
and asked for employment, and swore at me when I 
refused it. 

21,201. Do you think the other side were pestered 
in the same way ?—Certainly. 

21,202. No doubt of it ?—When you see bodies of 
men and in their hats “Tillett and Colman for 
“ Norwich,” and “ Huddleston and Stracey for 
“ Norwich ” it means that they are doing nothing but 
parading the town to cause excitement, and they are 
what are called messengers. I do not say that there 
are not some messengers that do the work. 

21,208. Did you receive any instructions to put 
them on?—Nothing but Mr. Sparrow’s instructions 
about using my own discretion. 

21,204. Any written applications to put on men ?— 
Yes, frequently, every day. I should think scores ; 
Mr. Buttifant sent me several amongst my bundle of 
papers—employ so and so. 

21,205. And you refused ?—I put them on from his 
directions, on a simple note or a simple message from 
him direct, from the central committee rooms. I 
thought he was my principal, no doubt with Mr. 
Sparrow, and I was to obey his instructions so far, 
not to put them on with an object. 

21,206. When it took a corrupt form, you declined ? 
—Yes; when he put it tome: employ as many as 
came. I admit I have been naughty in one or two 
particulars, but not in that. 

21,207. Are you able to account for this 128/. for 
messengers, as far as you were concerned, in that ward ? 
—I tell you I speak the truth. I believe Cunnington 
had employed a few, but very few, because he had one 
or two of my messengers. This is how it came about: 
After Buttifant came to me to tell me about the men, 
the only time I left my committee room was that I 
went and spoke to Mr. Cross at the “ Robin Hood,” 
and asked him if had received similar instructions. 
He told me Buttifant had been there, but he did not 
tell me that Buttifant had told him to put the messen- 
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gers on; Mr. Cross said “ You are quite. right.” Going 
back 1 saw some of the men who made application to 
me coming out of what I call the sham committee 
rooms — there is one at the “Reindeer” in the 
Dereham Road—just past mine. I made enquiries of 
my messenger, and he said he thought they were 
getting employment there. I think there was another 
committee room, ‘“‘Mann’s,” and one or two told me 
they were getting employment there ; whether it was 
through Cunnington or Buttifant’s nephew (he was 
very active in that way), I knew some one was em- 
ploying them when I refused, for I had not so many 
applications as I had in the morning. 

21,208. As far as your information went at. that 
time, do you believe that 122/. 16s. was spent on 
messengers ?—Certainly not; they could not do it at 
that time of the day, unless the men took it and had 
polled ; I believed | had polled the strongest part of 
my division at 2 o’clock. I kept sending out men, 
and they kept coming back and saying they had 
voted. 

21,209. Did you open any sham committee room ? 
—No; there was a committee which was opened 
at a place called the “ Cow and Hare”; that is opposite 
a celebrated house called the ‘Rose and Thistle,” 
kept by Gilmore. James Cunnington, as a sort of 
volunteer, undertook it as a sort of overseer, and I 
sent down two of my clerks and five messengers 
simply to watch this “Rose and Thistle” kept by 
Gilmore. I think I went down once to, see whether 
anything was wanted, when I went up to Cross’s, and 
I saw everything was going on quietly there. 

21,210. That was opened to watch there ?—I had 
no ordering of the committee room at all. 

21,211. Did you give it any support ?—Not at all ; 
that was out of my division; as I told you, I had 
nothing for my men to do, and I sent them down to 
assist Mr. Cunnington ; they had a register there. 

21,212. What were they doing at the ‘Rose and 
Thistle” >—They were taking them out to the poll in 
a sort of waggonette employed for the occasion. It 
is a house used for the same purpose for the municipal 
elections. 

21,213. (Mr. Goldney.) Who was the manager there ? 
—I do not know. You will have a statement placed in 
your hands by other witnesses; Mr. Carrick can give 
you information, and Mr. Cross too. At our municipal 
election Mr. Gilmore was actually seen to offer money 
in the street, and I think Mr. Freeman, our councillor, 
had 2s. that a man was actually offered for his vote. 

21,214. That was not your division >—No, 

21,215. Which division is that ?—The sixth. 

(Mr. Corsbie.) It is the case where persons changed 
the 5/. notes, the night before the election, into silver 
for Gilmore. Parsons is quite ready to come and tell 
you the facts. 

21,216. (Mr. Howard.) Did you see anything else 
in that or any other division ?—I never went out of 
my committee room. J was there the whole of the day. 
I saw a lot of excitement in the street ; I do not know 
how my committee room came to be talked of as a 
bribery room. ‘There was no such thing as money 
passing; I never saw such a thing as money. 

21,217. They will not trust you ?—If they would, I 
would not have anything to do with it. 

21,218. They left a little in your hands to go on 
with r—No, I never saw any. 

21,219. Did they find you with refreshments ?—No, 
I simply gave the clerks some refreshments; and to 
the messengers, those that I thought deserved it, I 
might have given half a gallon of beer, and paid it in 
the account. 

21,220. (Mr. Goldney.) I have been making a 
little calculation here; taking this 122/. 16s. and 
dividing it by the 8s. 6d. (which would be 3s. 6d., 
and 5s. for the polling day), that would make about 
288 messengers that would have been put on ‘in 
the ward. As far as you could see did that proportion 
apply to your division ?—No; I do not believe hardly 
a man would be employed by Cunnington in my 
division. 
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21,221. That would make 288 as having been em- 
ployed in the ward ?—I presume Mr. Corsbie would 
not lend himself to corruption ; there might be some 
money going to South Heigham. 

21,222. This is money independent of the divisional 
agents ?—Yes, 

21,223. It works out to something like 288 mes- 
sengers ?>—I should say it.could not be done at the 
time of day. 

21,224. You do not think it could P—No, 

21,225. Two hundred and eighty-eight is a large 
number ?-—Yes; it could not be done at that time of 


the day. I think it was 2 o’clock when Buttifant came . 


to me. 

21,226. (Mr. Howard.) What has become of your 
papers, lists, and accounts?—My papers and lists 
were sent in to the central committee room. 

21,227. Did you send them ?—Yes. 

21,228. In what form, in a bundle?—In a brown 
paper. 

21,229. Addressed to whom ? — Addressed’ to 
Mr. Sparrow, central committee room. 

21,230. When ?—The day after the election. 

21,231. Containing messengers’ lists ? — Contain- 
ing messengers’ lists and everything. 

21,232. Vouchers?—The vouchers were all sent 
in to Buttifant with my account. He went through 
them. 

21,233. (Mr. Goldney.). Buttifant managed the 
money part of the election ?—He paid me three 
cheques, I think. -I did not pay the messengers until 
three days afterwards. They were abusive, and 
threatened to smash my windows. I went and saw 
Mr. Buttifant, and he said he would settle with me 
That passed off until another 
day. Ultimately I got the money for the messengers. 
1 put a notice up at the window of the committee 
room and paid them. They were soon there. 

21,234. (Mr. Howard.) You do not know what has 
become of these papers P—The papers were handed in 
to Mr. Sparrow. There were some letters and different 
things, but as I explained before, the Conservative 
Association fought the municipal contests on the 
voluntary principle. An application was made to me 
in November 1874 for the register of St. Benedict’s 
and St. Giles’s, if I could lend them. Mr. Sparrow 
had all the papers at the office ; I had access to those 
papers, and I simply borrowed this list and register 
for the committee of the Conservative Association. 
They were lent either to Mr. Carrick or Mr. Scott ; 
I do not know which. I did not know it until Mr. 
Sparrow informed me I had not returned them. I 
looked into the locker opposite my desk ; I found the 
papers there, but they had not returned the register 
and street lists. They were not in the form I sent 
them in, because there were files, and rulers, and 
bottles of ink. 1 think they were afterwards sorted 
out by Mr. Brown, a clerk in the office—Mr. Sparrow’s 
private clerk. I think I informed your secretary of 
that, 
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21,235. You do not know where the messenger 
lists ave ?—No, I do not. The messenger lists were 
sent in to Mr. Buttifant, and, unfortunately, I haye 
no copy. 1 have made every search in my own office, 
and I can find no trace, Probably, the election over, 
nothing more was thought of it. If I had known the 
Commission was coming, or the petition, I should have 
preserved them, but Mr, Buttifant had the copy of 
the list of every person employed by me, and what 
they were paid. He went through it, and those men 
were to be allowed 5s. on the election day, but Butti- 
fant said he could allow them only 3s. 6d. as the 
expenses were so large, so that I got a severe rebuke 
when I paid them. 

21,236. You cannot give us any further information 
about the messenger lists >No, I cannot; I wish I 
could ; I might have had a draft of the messengers’ 
lists, no doubt I had, but Buttifant had a complete 
list; he went through the list with me, and I say he . 
taxed off ls, 6d. on the messengers, and half a crown 
on the clerks. They were to have 7s. 6d. and he 
would not allowed them more than 5s. He paid me 
in three cheques; 15/. 2s. 6d. was for messengers. 
Then he paid me for the clerks, committee rooms, and 
other sundries in a separate cheque, and then some 
time afterwards, the latter part of May, a cheque 
signed J. Buttifant, on Messrs. Gurneys and Co. 
It rather struck me that Buttifant should give me the 
money by a cheque signed in his own name, not say- 
ing electicn account. 

21,237. Was that the case on each occasion ?— 
Yes, I should think if you could get the cheques from 
the bankers they would show it... 

(Mr. Corsbie.) I havea letter in his handwriting in 
which he sent me a cheque. 

(Mr. Howard.) I enclose cheque for 15/..2s. 6d.” 
There was the same number in your case ? 

(Mr. Corsbie.) No, those were for ¢lerks ; my mes- 
sengers were 11 guineas, 

(Mr, Howard.) It is curious that your clerks came 
to the same as Mr, Miller’s messengers. 

(Mr. Corsbie.) It is a coincidence which seldom 
occurs, but it occurs there. 

(Mr. Howard.) Those cheques were paid, I suppose ? 
—Yes. 

21,238. There the matter ended ?—I do not: know 
whether I went to the bank myself, or sent one of ithe 
boys. 7 

21,239. (Mr. Goldney.) You got the money ?—I 
got the money; they were made payable to my order. 
i had some trouble in getting the last payment from 
Buttifant; he brought it to the office. 1 think we 
went to the “ Rampant Horse ” and had a glass of wine 
together. I have very good. occasion’ to know 
Mr. Buttifant. 

21,240. You have no more information to add ?— 
{ think Charles Cunnington will give youany informa- 

/tion—not the one who was examined previously. He 
will give you some light, I think, on the 123/. extra. 


Mr. S. W. Corssie recalled and further examined. 


21,241. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you have your 
list of messengers ?—-I have. I might perhaps state 
first that on the 6th of February I had a letter from 
Mr. Sparrow to send in the list, and I sent in my 
list, of which he has a copy and which was paid. 

21,242. You sent it in to Mr. Sparrow ?—Yes ; 
there is a letter. 

21,243. “Dear sir, please to let me know the 
“ amount you require to pay the clerks and mes- 
“ sengers in your district, with a list of the names of 
“ the same. Yours truly, J. W. Sparrow. Please 
“ Jet me have the above before one o’clock” ?—I sent 
him a list of which you now haye a copy, and no 
other list did I ever make out, hear, see, or know. 

21,244. I see here then that you employed 21 
messengers ?—Yes. 

21,245. And that they cost 11 guineas?—Yes. I 


ought perhaps to explain why it appears that there 
are only 21 in 1874, whereas there are 30 in 1875, 
the difference on the register being something like 
15 voters. I believe two days after I had first em- 
ployed any of the messengers, Mr. Buttifant came 
to me and said “my brother-in-law Mr. Branch is 
“ going to attend at the “Grapes” in St. Giles’, 
“ which is the centre of the third ward, for the 
“* purpose of relieving Mr. Cross and yourself from 
“ many of the long messages,” that is, messages 
which would have to be sent from my ward into 
every other ward in‘the city, many miles. At that 
time I believe I had the whole of these 21 messengers, 
and I believe from that moment I did not employ nor 
would J employ another messenger. I said “TI have 
“ got sufficient for my work” and I did not employ 
another messenger until the election day. Then it 
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was necessary to have two or three. I had instruc- 
tions to have two or three in readiness in case I 
wanted them on the day. 

21,246. "Phat was in 1874 ?—Yes. 
my evidence as to 1875. 

21,247. You put two v’s here in blue ink ?—I have 
been careful to go through it. I was extremely care- 
ful to see that any person who was a voter should be 
told that he must not vote. I did not vote either in 
1874 or 1875, nor did I permit a man under me to 
vote without being told what consequences he would 
subject himself to. 

21,248. Are these two, of whom one is a clerk, the 
only two ?—I think I may say for certain the only 
two. 

21,249. (Mr. Howard.) You are indebted to your 
little book for that >—I am; when I was appointed 
manager I thought it my duty to read it. 

21,250. And it is Mr. Holdsworth’s book ?—It is. 

21,251. It really is a very useful little book ?>—It 
is. 

21,252. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you in the course of 
the week while the work was going on, in 1874, receive 
any instructions about putting on any messengers ?>— 
Certainly not. 

21,258. You received 
Sparrow ?—I did. 

21,254. Did you receive any instructions from any 
agent ?—I did not. I saw Mr. Buttifant on the day 
before or the day after, I really will not say which, the 
election. Mr. Buttifant knew me as well as many men 
in Norwich, and I am very generally known, having 
been 82 years in the same office. Mr. Buttifant would 
not ask me to do that which I would feel to be dirty 
work. He said “if you want any more you can have 
“ them.” I said “1 shall not put them on.” He 
said “They are putting them on on the other side.” 
I said “‘ They are very great fools.” 

21,255, He went very near the fence ?—Yes. I 
have a list here of volunteers who took very large 
districts, and relieved me of labour which I might 
have employed. 

21,256. Buttifant, in his statement, says you, 
amongst others, refused to act up to your instruc- 
tions?—That is positively untrue, most emphatically 
untrue. 

21,257. (Mr. Howard.) Can you account for the 
123/.?—I never heard of it until I heard it in this 
court, and [ did not believe it, and in doing it I must 
say I was a believer in Buttifant until the day before 
he left Norwich. J am the gentleman who certainly 
moved a resolution a few weeks before he left Norwich 
at the Building Society: Believing he had been an 
ill-treated man, I moved a resolution very much in his 
favour, and I never regretted anything more than I 
did that; I fully believed in his honesty, but I 
never heard of this until I heard it here now; of 
course I believe him to be a most consummate 
SCOURCROl ee 

21,258. You see he has made wholesale charges 
against people >—My intention is to speak everything 
I know to be the truth. 

21,259. You have quite given that impression to 
the Commissioners. . 

21,260, (Mr. Goldney.) 1 see you had two private 
houses as committee rooms ?—I had one private house 
the whole period, for which I paid 2/, 10s. 


You have had 


that circular from Mr. 


21,261. That is Mr. Wicks’ private house ?—Yes, 
I had a widow woman’s house ; there was no voter 
there. 

21,262. Mrs. Hardy ?—The voting place is at the 
national schoolroom of which I am one of the 
trustees. That being so near the schoolroom, one or 
two of our friends, volunteers, said there were so 
many persons applying to know what number they 
had on the register, how they ought to mark their 
card, and how they stood, and so on, that it was 
desirable to have that room for somebody to be there 
with the register in order to explain it, and I had it on 
that day, tor which I paid a guinea. There was no 
voter connected with it. 

21,263. Then there is Kemp, “ Black Eagle,” elec- 
tion day, one guinea ?—It was more than the election 
day, but Mr. Buttifant made that arrangement. That 
was a room it was necessary to have. I was obliged 
to have some one else with the register to answer 
questions. I could not attend to all. 

21,264. (Mr, Howard.) That was not a committee 
room then ?— Certainly not. With regard to the 
voters, 1 ought to say that since I was last before you 
a gentleman of the name of David Donig told me that 
Mr. Rix made 180 of the boards which are those I 
have no doubt spoken to by Mr. Berry, and that he 
was about delivering them. Now he is a man I was 
informed on the day of the election in 1874 had many 
persons in his house for corrupt purposes. I sent 
Mr. Whittingham and another to watch if I could 
what was passing, but I could learn nothing. They 
were two of my regular messengers. I think it right 
to tell you I took those steps. 

21,265. What about the messenger list >—You have 
it now. 

21,266. Is that the original ?—That is a copy of 
the original. 

21,267. It is the original that you have made ?— 
Certainly, and I never made any other at any time ; 
my list is in, and I think you have it with the signa~ 
tures on it. 

21,268. (Mr. Goldney.) 1875 we have? — The 
original I handed to Buttifant—he gave me a cheque 
and I handed him a receipt. 

21,269. As far as you know, did he ever give it to 
anybody ?—I have no knowledge. After it once 
passed from me | never did hear. 

21,270. At all events, in your case we can take this 
to be a faithful list ?—Certainly ; nothing on earth 
can alter it I am certain. 

21,271. (Mr. Howard.) There is nothing more in 
Mr. Buttifant’s statement about you except that about 
refusing to act up to instructions ; and we are very 
much obliged to you indeed ?—I am very glad to afford 
the Commissioners information. I was one of those 
who took down the evidence in Gilmore’s case, and [ 
hope the Commissioners will be good enough to have 
the person who was my informant before you as to the 
exchange of notes or gold into silver the Sunday night 
previous to the election. I believe that was true; I 
believe the municipal elections have fostered this. 

21,272. (Mr. Goldney.) You agree with what has 
been said before about their being hotbeds?—I do. 
Mr. Utten Browne is the president and I am the vice- 
president of our ward association; we have tried all 
we can do, and for years there has been no corruption. 
Tt has been all voluntary. 


Mr. Joun Cross recalled and further examined. 


21,273. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At the election of 1874 
you were one of the ward managers for the Conserva- 
tives in the fifth division ?—I was the manager for the 
fifth division. — . 

21,274. You were the only manager ?—I was the 
only manager for that division. 

21,275. Of the third ward ?—Of the third ward. 

21,276. Where was your committee room P—At the 
“Robin Hood.” — 

21,277. How many messengers did you put on ?— 


Including the other committee rooms I had 22, I 
think. 
' 21,278. What were the other committee rooms ?—~ 
At that time there were three other committee rooms. 
21,279. Do you mean the committee rooms over 
which Mr. Corsbie and Mr. Miller presided ?—No, I 
mean three others in the fifth division of which I had 
the control. 
21,280. What were they; do you remember the 
names ?—Yes; there was the “ Cow and Hare.” 
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21,281. What else >—The “ Perseverance” Tavern, 
and then there was a private house belonging to a man 
named Joseph Mann. 

21,282. What was the voting power in the third 
ward ?—About 2,300 in the fifth division. 

21,283. A gross voting power of about 2,300 ?-- 
Yes. 

21,284. You put messengers on, how many ?—22, 

21,285. Were you asked to put on more ?>—No, I 
was not. 

21,286. (Mr. Howard.) Did Buitifant speak to you ? 
—Buttifant came to my committee rooms on several 
occasions, but he never told me to put on any more. 

21,287. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did he speak on the 
subject to your—He spoke on the employment of 
messengers, as to the number I had; but I gave him 
to understand I had all I wanted. 

21,288, And that you would not employ any more ? 
-—He knew I had an objection to employ more people 
than I wanted. 

21,289. Did he know what was the ground of your 
objection ?—After I was first appoiated, I determined 
not to employ any voters, and not to employ more 
people than I really required. Mr. Buttifant and other 
people also knew that; therefore I was not pressed to 
do it. I was given to understand that I might use my 
own discretion ; I might put on as many people as I 
wanted. 

21,290. Did you at that time think that the employ- 
ment of an excessive number of voters was illegal ?—I 
certainly did; I thought that the employment of voters 
was illegal, that is to say if they voted, therefore I 
thought it better not to employ voters. 

21,291. Then in the discharge of what you believed 
to be your legal duty you would not put on more mes- 
sengers than you ought ?—I would not. 

21,292. Do you remember whether any letters were 
sent to you asking you to put on more messengers ?— 
No, there were none sent to me, JI had lots of letters 
from individuals asking me to put on people, but not 
from any agent or anyone who had any authority. 

21,293. On the Tuesday or the Wednesday did 
Buttifant come to you and ask you to put on more 
messengers ?—He did not. 

21,294. Did he come near you at all dv you remem- 
ber 2—I think I saw Buttifant every day during the 
week before the election. 

21,295. Did you see him at, the “ Grapes” ?—No, I 
did not go into the ‘* Grapes ” at all. 

21,296. You could not say whether he was there or 
not ?>—TI believe he was there, because I had to address 
letters to him there and I got replies. 

21,297. You got replies dated from there —From 
the “ Grapes.” He told me in fact he was going to 
be at the “ Grapes.” 
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21,298, What “ Grapes” is 
“ Grapes” opposite the city gaol, 

21,299. You have heard of his charging 123/. for 
messengers at the ‘“Grapes”?—I have heard it in 
this court. 

21,300. Have you any means of knowing whether 
that was a reasonable charge or not according to the 
numbers employed there?—I really know nothing 
about it; I did not see any of the persons employed. 

21,301. Did you see about the “ Grapes” any number 
of persons idling about ?—I do not think I went near 
the “Grapes.” That is quite at the extreme end of 
my district ; I think it is the last house. 

21,302. Have you anything else to tell us >—No. 

21,303. (Mr. Howard.) What has become of the 
list >—I handed the list of messengers in to Mr. Butti- 
fant when he paid me ; I think I have a draft of it, 
or a rough copy which I found I had on the file. 

21,304, Have you discovered how many of the 
messengers you employed were voters?—-None of 
them, 

21,305. I observe that last time you said that in 
1874 you employed no voters, but about 20 non- 
voters ?—I see on looking at that list that there are 
four or ‘five names bracketed together. They are 
persons I did not put on myself ; they were put on at 
the ‘‘ Cow and Hare” rooms. I would not be respon- 
sible that they were not voters, but I would be 
responsible for the others. I gave instructions to 
put on three or four messengers, but whether they 
were voters or not I do not know. 

21,306. You received no instructions from any 
other persons not to put on voters ?—I did not. 

21,307. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Not from Mr. Sparrow ? 
—No. 

21,308. (Mr. Howard.) Or from any other person ? 
—Nor from any other person. 

21,309. Then there is this statement that we ought 
to put to you, made by Mr. Buttifant, which you have 
heard read; that the managers of the third ward 
refused to act up to their instructions, whereby the 
election was being lost ; what do you say to it ?— 
That was not true. I had not any instructions, and 
therefore I did not refuse to act up to them, 

21,310. That is all that relates to you in that state- 
ment. Do you still hold the opinion you held when 
you were here before, that 200 messengers ought to 
be able to do the work ?—I think I still hold that 
opinion. 

21,311. And do it well ?—And do it well. 

21,312. (Mr. Goldney.) Having regard to the evi- 
dence that has been given here ?—Yes. 

21,313. And your own experience ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Howard.) We are greatly obliged to you. 


that ?—-That is the 


Mr. Josera Sranuey recalled and further examined. 


21,314. (Mr. Howard.) You had charge of the 
first division of the first ward, in 1874 ?—I had. 

21,315. Who appointed you ?—Mr. Sparrow. 

21,316. And at that time was Mr. Buttifant with 
Mr. Sparrow ?—Not that I am aware of. 

21,317. What clerks had you ?—I cannot tell you ; 
J should think about the same quantity as in 1876. 

21,318. What messengers had you ?—I should think 
there would be 60 or 70. 

21,319. In 1874 ?—In 1874. 

21,320, Did you get a letter from Mr. Sparrow 
authorising you to put on messengers, using a reason- 
able discretion ?—I did. 

21,321. Did you use a reasonable discretion ?— 
Looking at the letter and the time it was sent, and the 
circumstances surrounding the case, I thought I was 
using a reasonable discretion. 

21,322. Do you really think they were necessary ?— 
Certainly not. 

21,323. But you had a reasonable discretion for the 
purpose of winning the election ?—'That was exactly the 
case, 


21,324. I suppose there was some reason in your 
mind why it was necessary to employ these men in the 
election on your side ?—To keep them from going on 
the other side. 

21,325. Were the other side already putting on ?— 
In 1874 there was not the same restriction that there 
was in 1875, It was more like open market, get all 
you could. I believe it was a recognised thing on the 
Liberal side, and it was found to be so on the Con- 
servative side. 

21,826. All were fish that came to net ?—Yes. 

21,327. On both sides ?—Yes, little and big. 

21,328. At all events, as far as you saw, and in your . 
division of that ward, had the Liberals commenced, or 
had you commenced, setting on men ?—I think it was 
simultaneous ; it was determined to go in and win on 
both sides, but that was the opinion formed. 

21,329. Did you say much to Mr. Buttifant then? 
—In 1874? 

21,330. Yes P—A very little. 

21,331. You became aware, of course, that he had 
been appointed in some form or other ?—After the 
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election I was somewhat surprised at receiving notes 
asking for the accounts to be sent in to him, and I was 
more surprised when the cheques were sent down 
signed by Buttifant, because I expected they would 
have been signed by Mr. Sparrow. I did look upon 
Mr. Sparrow as being the agent in that election. 

21,332. Did you receive any instructions from 
Buttifant with reference to messengers ?—Certainly 
not. 

21,333. Or from any other person ?—The only in- 
structions 1 had were from this letter from Mr. 
Sparrow, and from what I heard. Of course on that 
letter alone I should not have deemed it prudent or 
advisable to put on that number of messengers ; but 
it was generally from what was said and being talked 
about. 

21,334, What else was there beyond this letter that 
induced you to act ?—That we should put on mes- 
sengers ; that we should put on all we could put on. 

21,335. Do you mean that you got instructions 
to that effect?—It was understood; it was one of 
those understandings in election matters which the 
Commissioners, perhaps, are not quite so familiar 
with. 

21,336. One of those high moral understandings on 
both sides ?>—I leave the morality out of it; it was one 
of those understandings which, read with that letter, 
induced me to take the course I did. 

21,337. I do not think you are mentioned by name 
in Buttifant’s statement ?—I am somewhat surprised 
at that, as | was a ward manager. 

21,838. He does say generally with reference to the 
third ward that “ managers refused to follow their 
“ instructions to put on” ?-—Yes, 

21,339. Do you know anything about that ?—Not 
the slightest. 

21,340. You were in the first ward ?—In the first 
division of the first ward. 

21,341. Did you hear Buttifant, at any time, say 
that any persons in the third ward had refused to 
follow their instructions ?—Never. 

21,342..1 suppose it is not much use to ask you 
whether you can possibly account for the item of 1234, 
for the employment of messengers in the third ward ? 
—-No; my experience of the third ward is that 
money very soon goes ; but it is a very large sum. 

21,343. Especially considering how very late it was 
when it was alleged to have commenced ?>--When was 
that ? 

21,344. It was begun late on the Tuesday, the 
election being on the Wednesday ?—I should think 
the money could not have been expended ; it might 
have been. It would depend upon how many hands 
it went into. 

21,345. There must have been a great many ?— 
Yes. . 

21,346. Persons on the spot must have seen the 
men ?—Beyond a doubt. 

21,847. Any one who had been there before you, 
must have noticed it?—They would not have been 
there. 

21,348. Why not ?—They were at the other com- 
mittee room. 

21,349. They would have no opportunity of seeing 
thebmen ?—No. 

21,350. Who would be likely to know by obser- 
vation >—If it was anyone at the “Grapes” or the 
committee room, of course the landlord and the other 
agent there; but if gentlemen were engaged in 
putting them on from the committee room I cannot 
give the information ; looking at the time of day, I 
think they would have been put on from the committee 
room. 

21,351. I gather from you that the election of 1874 
was a corrupt election ?—Beyond a doubt, on both 
sides. 

21,352. Do you think it was so in any other respect 
than the messenger trick ?—No, I think Norwich had 
sobered itself down to the messenger trick. 

21,353. That was quite sufficient for the occasion, 
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I should think ?—It is a great improvement on what 
it was, 

21,354. How many persons were employed as 
messengers on both sides in 1874 ?—I cannot tell; but 
I should think about the same number as in 1875. 
I have already stated in this box, and I believe it has 
been verified by other gentlemen quite capable of 
forming an opinion, that I put the venal population 
of Norwich at 4,000. I was one of the first witnesses 
examined, and I looked at it very carefully; and I 
find that my estimate has been supported by gentlemen 
who are capable of forming an opinion. 

21,355. What was the amount that you spent on 
messengers ?—I cannot say. 

21,356. Buttifant says 78/. Ys. Is that likely ?—I 
should not have disputed it if he had put down more. 

21,357, And the number of messengers 105 2—I 
cannot say ; the accounts were sent in. 

21,358. To whom ?—To the agent. 

21,359. Addressed to Mr. Sparrow, or to Mr. 
Buttifant >—To Mr. Sparrow. 

21,360. At the central rooms?—No; the central 
rooms were given up immediately after the election 
and Buttifant had a large room of his own where 
the election business was carried on; I saw Mr. 
Sparrow there, sé I imagine the accounts were being 
settled there. 

21,361. Did you send a messenger list in >—Every- 
thing. 

21,362. Tied up in a bundle ?—Yes ; but I do not 
wish the Commissioners to be led to a wrong con- 
clusion ; the messenger list was sent in, and the money 
was paid, and the messengers were paid; and, as in 
1875, I requested that that list should be returned to 
me. I never like these documents to be in the hands 
of third persons. The document was returned to me 
and destroyed. 

21,363. Did you keep any copy of it P—No. 

21,364. You are not in a position to tell us who the 
parties were ?— Unfortunately not; I exceedingly 
regret it, as it would have saved the Commissioners a 
great deal of labour, I feel convinced. 

21,365. Did you burn the document ?—I burnt it, 
or destroyed in some way. 

21,366. It is gone past recovery ?—Past recovery. 

21,367. Did you see anything of this board trick in 
1874 ?—I did. 

21,368. Do you think it was extensively practised ? 
—Extensively. 

21,369. On both sides ?—Down at the “ Waterloo ” in 
the seventh ward, it was very extensively practised, 
and in North Heigham. 

21,370. Were they orange and purple, or blue and 
white P—It is rather too expensive for the Conser- 
vatives; we have never got so far as the board trick. 

21,371. Are you sure ?—I never heard of it, at any 
rate. 

21,372. The Liberals are said to have spent a great 
deal of money in that way, as well as in every other. 
Do you think they have more money to spend than 
you have ?—I have been brought up in Norwich, and 
I have always heard that at the Carrow Works first 
rate torches are made for the processions. 

21,373. I always thought that they were mustard 
and corn flour works ?—Yes; but I understand that 
out of the mustard used they squeeze a certain oil 
which burns remarkably well. At any rate I have 
been told that the torches used in the 1874 procession, 
came from there. 

21,374. Have you been told that upon good autho- 
rity ?—I was upstairs in a room when the two proces- 
sions met, and a large number of torches passed the 
window, and it did not require any person with a nose 
to ascertain that they came from the mustard works, 
They smelt very strongly of oil. 

21,375. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you mean that literally ? 
—Yes ; Mr. Womersley is here, and he will tell you. 

21,376. (Mr. Howard to Mr.Womersley.) You hear 
your name mentioned. 

(Mr. Womersley.) 1 do not know whether I dare 
speak or not, 
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(Mr. Howard to Mr. Womersley.) Think it over. 

(Mr. Stanley.) I do not think there will be any 
dispute about it. 

(Mr. Howard.) I wish you had the list ; but it is 
gone, I suppose ?—It is, 

21,377. | am reading something apropos of torches 
and mustard. 7 find some allusions to it in this way : 
“ The torches for the Liberal processions in 1874 were 
«“ made by Messrs. Colman’s operatives during the 
“ working hours, at their factory at Carrow. They 
“ were as large as a big tea-urn, and about that shape.” 
They must have been of extraordinary size ?—Very 
extraordinary size. 

21,378. We know what the old-fashioned torches 
were like >—These were mounted on a very large pole, 
and on the top of the pole there was a long piece of 
iron, and round that iron there was some wadding 
saturated with this mustard oil. 

21,379. The description to which I am referring 
goes on, “ They were made of tow or oakum steeped 
“ in paraffin, oil, tar, &¢., and then twisted round and 
“ round. They were fastened with wire to an iron 
“ stake about as thick as a kitchen poker, and about 
“ three feet long, and these iron stakes were in their 
“ turn fastened to a common hurdle stake. ~The 
“ torches were so big and heavy that the bearers had 
“ to take both hands to carry them. There were 
“ hundreds of these torches used in the procession.” 
The writer then states that a person has told him that 
torches were being made at Carrow, and this he men- 
tions in order to show the genuineness of his infor- 
mation ?—It was so. 

21,380. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I think that the last time 
I had the pleasure of seeing you I asked you to inquire 
and ascertain whether any of the persons who had 
exhibited these boards had been paid for the exhibition ? 
—I.do not think you did; I beg your pardon, you 
did ; it was quite the last question I believe. 

21,381. I suppose you forgot it ?—No, I did not. 

21,382. Have’ you inquired since ?—In the election 
of 1874 I saw one of our political friends, and I said 
that the Liberals had adopted the board trick again, 
and it was stated they paid 5s. for a small board and 
7s. 6d. for a large one. At my suggestion clerks were 
sent round to take the numbers of the houses where 
these boards were exhibited. I left word with Corsbie, 
Cross, and Miller. Beyond that I can give you no 
information. 

21,383, Did you never ask them whether they had 
succeeded P—No; I should leave that to them, and 
they will tell the Commissioners everything. 

21,384. Do you say that 5s. a day was paid for 
boards >—No; not 5s. a day, but 5s. during the time 
they were up. eld 

21,3885. We have heard from another witness that 
the payment was 5s.a day ?—I know nothing about 
that. 

21,386. You say 7s. 6d. for large boards, and I’ 
suppose it would be 10s. for very large boards >— 
I do not know. There is one matter which I should 
wish to be allowed to mention. , I was not in court 
yesterday when Sir Henry Stracey was examined and 
my name was mentioned: I think it right to the 
Commissioners, to Sir Henry Stracey, and to myself 
to state that he has—I do not say wilfully—misled 
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me in reading the report. Sir Henry Stracey is 
understood to have said that I told him that the first 
1,000/. had been expended in bribery. Now TI am 
referring to the election of 1874. What really took 
place is this: Sir Henry Stracey saw me outside the 
County Club, and we had some conversation; after 
the election matters were supposed to haye died away. 
During the conversation Sir Henry Stracey men- | 
tioned what a large sum the election had cost him. 
I said, “it must have been very large,” and I said | 
“ looking at the number of messengers, and the 
“* were all paid the first and second day.” He said, 
“ You do not mean to say that they were paid out of 
“my money.” I said, “I do not know whose money 
“ they were paid out of.” He said, “I call that 
“* employment no more nor less than bribery.” I 
said, “You may call it by what name you please, but 
“ for my purpose I call it payment of messengers.” 
From that I presume he imagined that the first 
1,000/. went in bribery. Beyond that I have not had 
any conversation with him. Sir Henry Stracey did 
ask me to furnish him with a statement of the elec- 
tion accounts. [expressed my surprise at his requiring 
it. I said, “I presume you have had them all.” He 
said“ I should like to get any account from Buttifant.” 
I said, “for the purpose of his defence I have asked 
“ him to get out an account. I have not got it, but 
“ when it is done, if it would afford you any gratifi- 
“ cation, you shall see it.” I sent it to Sir Henry 
Stracey, and requested him to deal with it; he kept 
the copy, and { returned the original to my then 
client Buttifant. That is all I know of the affair. 

21,387. (Mr. Howard.) Did you obtain the state- 
ment from Buttifant ?—I did ; I believe he prepared 
a statement previous to his committal. 

21,388. After the charge >—After the charge. 

21,389. Whilst he was under remand before the 
magistrates ?—Yes ; that was in pencil; I requested 
him to copy it in ink, and he did so, and I believe 
that the pencil copy was given by him to his son at 
Watton ; the one in ink is the copy that was sent to 
Sir Henry Stracey, and was afterwards returned to 
me. Sir Henry Stracey informed’me that he had kept 
a copy of it. 

21,390. Who copied it in ink P——He did. That 
was returned to him in prison, and I believe was sent 
up to London to Mr. Branch. 

21,391. Is that all you know about it ?—That is all 
I know about it, with the exception that I retained a 
copy myself. 

21,392. Have you the copy here P—I have not. 

21,393. Where is it >—I can furnish. you with it. 

21,394. My reason for asking is for the sake of 
comparison ?—I can furnish you with it. 

21,395. Be good enough to let the secretary have 
it ; the Commissioners will preserve it carefully, and 
return it to you. We shall be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of looking at it >—Certainly; it isin the hand- 
writing of one of my clerks. I should keep a copy of 
a document like that. oF 

21,896. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you say that a copy 
was sent to Mr. Roche >—I do not know Mr. Roche ; 
I did not send it; I returned it to my then client, and 
he dealt with it, and within the last few days it has 
transpired that it was sent to Branch. 


Mr. Atrrep Kent recalled and further examined. 


21,397. (Mr. Howard.) You were the manager of 
the second ward in the election of 1874 ?—I was. 

21,398. Can you furnish us with a list of the 
messengers you employed during that election ?—I 
have not the least doubt that what I now have in my 
hand, which I found with the papers, is a list of suc 
messengers as were employed by me at my rooms and 
such as were employed at the others, 

21,899. You mean that they were messengers tha t 


were paid for the second ward ?—They were paid, bu t that form. 


not all for the second ward. That account was made 


out by my articled clerk, Mr. Bavin, who took an for payment ?—I do not. 


active part in that election ; and that list, no doubt, is 
a copy of what he supplied to the central committee 
room, or rather to Mr. Stevens. ie Feat 

21,400. I see 54 names here ?—Names of persons 
paid through my hands. 

21,401. What is the meaning of those people being 
sent from other places to be paid by you ?—Probably 
they were put on the list by Mr, Copeland’s directions, 
and that my clerk rendered the list to Mi. Stevens in 


21,402. You do not know why they came to you 
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21,403. You know, as a matter of fact, that you did 


pay ?—Certainly, or that list would not have been: 


sent in. 

21,404, Do you say that they must have come with 
some sort of authority >—Yes, and the reason no doubt 
was stated to Mr. Stevens’ clerk at the time of 
payment. 

21,405. This is in the handwriting of your clerk >— 
My articled clerk, Mr. Bavin. 

21,406, Is he in Norwich now ?—Yes, he is with 
me. ,s/! 

21,407, You seem to have had the “Queen of 
“ Hungary” as your committee room ?—Yes, and by 
an item at the bottom of the sheet you will see that 
there were two committee rooms. There was the 
“ Lord Camden ;” probably the messengers put under 
the “Queen of Hungary” were the “Queen of 
“ Hungary ” and “ Lord Camden ” messengers. 

21,408. William Strongrun was employed by you 
in 1875, was he not ?>—I do not know. 

21,409. Who is George Cubitt ?>—I do not know 
whether he is the landlord of the “ Queen of Hungary,” 
or whether it is his son. 

21,410, Had you any instructions, at the election of 
1874, about the employment of messengers ?—I could 
not say whether I had or not. I do not remember 


any. 

Di Al 1, At what election had you acted, previously 
to the election of 1874?—I think I have had to do 
with most elections since I have been in Norwich. 

21,412. They would assume that you knew what 
work was to, be done?—From the fact of my not 
having been in Norwich so long as other ward 
managers, probably I should have instructions. 

21,4138. You stated, on your previous examination, 
that you believed that all the men you employed did 
their work ?—At my rooms. 

21,414. These other people you do not answer for 
in any other way ?—I do not; I answer for the “ City 
« Arms ” only. 

21,415. That is the first portion of the list >—That 
is the first portion of the list. 

22,416. Twenty-two in number ?—Probably. 

22,417. Who put on these men at the “ Queen of 
“ Hungary” ?—I should think the deceased man 
White. 

21,418. Who gave them out their work ?>—Probably 
he would ; I might have something to do with the 
work, but [ could not say now. 

21,419. You are responsible for these 22, you say ? 
—The “Queen of Hungary” rooms would be sub- 
committee rooms, and therefore I suppose I should be 
responsible for them. 

21,420. You do not speak for any more than these 
22 ?—-As to the work done certainly not, unless some 
of the men came from the “Queen of Hungary ” to 
me, which I could not tell you. My clerk, Mr. Bavin, 
will tell you more about that election than 1 can. 

21,421. He was there with you ?—He was there 
with me the greater part of the time. 

21,422. Have you any other papers relating to the 
1874 election P—Here is a bundle of ward registers. 

21,423. Is that as large as the one you handed in 
of 1874 ?—Rather larger. 

21,424. This is a draft messenger list >—It is 
probably a copy of one delivered to and ticked off by 
Mr. Stevens’ clerk. 

21,425. Is there anything else you wish to add ?>— 
Nothing occurs to me. 
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21,426. I think you said before that the election of Mr. A. Kent, 


1874 appeared to you to be a very expensive election ? 
—TI do not think I was asked about that. 

|| 21,427. What is your opinion ?>—I, of course, must 
carry my mind back as far as I can to that particular 
time. My impression was, that it was only expensive 
from what I observed in the streets. 

21,428. What was that ?—That on the Conservative 
side persons were going about wearing comforters and 
mittens of party colours. I do not like to speak of 
these rumours, because there appears to be such trifling 
foundation for them; but I was told over and over 
again that they were distributed, and that sweets were 
given away. 

21,429. Did it appear to you that there was a lavish 
expenditure throughout the election ?—I should not 
have judged, except when the accounts appeared, that 
the processions were of a very lavish character. 

21,430. It has been said that no persons could be 
about the streets without noticing the character of the 
election ?—I supposed it referred to the matters I have 
just mentioned. 

21,431. People wearing comforters ?—To a very 
large extent. I have only had to do with elections 
since 1867, and I never saw so much display as on 
that occasion. 

21,432. You mean in the processions ?>—And . in 
other respects. 

21,483. Bills also ?—I cannot say much about bills. 

21,484. Placards >—I can hardly speak of that. No 
doubt a large number would come to my committee 
room. 

21,435. Did you see them about the streets and on 
the houses >—I could not say as to 1874 in respect to 
bills in particular. 

21,436. You do not think there was much difference? 
—Not between 1874 and 1875. 

21,437. Was there as much printing at the one as 
at the other ?—Judging from my own rooms; I was 
not much in the streets. I went from my office to the 
committee rooms, and there I remained till nine o’clock 
at night ; much too long. 

21,438. Did you hear, at the time, that there was a 
large employment of messengers ?—I! could not say 
whether I did at the time or not; I have been trying 
to carry my memory back. 

21,439. Some time after the election of 1874 you 
did hear of it ?>—Hven that I cannot say. 

21,440. You think it was a topic that was talked of 
and discussed very generally >—No; all that I have 
heard is what has been stated since the last election. 
T will put it in this way, that it was nothing like the 
employment that there was at the previous election. 

21,441. On which side >—Generally. 

21,442. On both sides ?—-I cannot say which way 
it was put. When the question of petition and merits 
have been discussed that has been the observation 
made. 

21,448. That there was nothing like the employ- 
ment that there was in 1874 ?—No. 

21,444. You have not known of this putting on 
system at all till recently ?>—In that form, not till 
1875. ‘ 

21,445. Not in previous elections ?>—I am speaking 
of my own ward ; certainly not; the rumour is not new 
to me, as I said before. 

21,446. You do not know much of any other ward ? 
—Very little; I have only acted as presiding officer 
in other wards, and therefore I know very little about 
the working of them. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
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Mr. Isaac Buee Coaks, recalled and further examined. 


21,447. (Mr. Goldney.) Would you tell us who 
these two men Hart, and Wiley are, whom you men- 
tioned yesterday ?—Hart was by trade a slay maker ; 
an instrument connected with manufacturing ; he was 
a very active man in the old Springfield Club in 
the seventh ward. The other man was a publican in 
St. Paul’s. 

21,448. Which ward is that?—Both in the seventh 
ward. 

21,449. You say he isa publican. Is he a man of 
some position in theseventh ward?—No, heis not; quite 
the contrary; but as he has been connected with 
the seventh ward elections, and I think, himself 
stood for the guardians on some occasion, he is a man 
who had, I have always considered, a considerable 
amount of influence amongst the class of people who 
surround him ; and when [ tell you that, at the last 
election for 1875, he espoused the cause of Mr. Tillett, 
my opinion that he was a man having a considerable 
amount of influence, although a little man, is borne 
out by that fact. He took, I believe,‘ an active part 
in Mr. Tillett’s 1875 ‘election. I never saw him in 
1875, or had any communication of any kind whatever 
with him. 

21,450. You gave Hart 10/. I think you said ?— 
Yes. 

21,451. What did you give Wiley ?—As you ask 
me, I am glad to. have the opportunity of explaining. 
In 1870 Wiley went to Sir William Foster, and from 
Sir William Foster he came to me, and he then said 
he felt Mr. Warner had been badly treated; that he 
had always stuck to Mr. Warner, and he should be 
very glad to doit again. But as he had been applied 
to by the other side then for his assistance, did I 
think it worth while engaging him for Mr. Warner. 
I said, yes. At that election I find he was paid 51, 
and that was the sum that he had been paid at 
electionson other occasions. In 1874 he called upon me, 
and asked whether he was to be considered as retained 
for Mr. Warner, and I said yes, upon precisely the 
same terms as in 1870. Subsequently to the election 
he made a claim, and I did not pay him myself, nor 
did I refer to the accounts to see what had been paid 
in 1870; but one of my clerks paid him 10/.; he told 
him that that was the sum he had had in 1870. If 
the matter had been referred to me, he would only 
have received 5/. in 1874 as he did in 1870. We 
used to look upon him as worth somewhere about 10s. 


a day, and 8 or 10 days work would come to di. , 


That was how the caleulation was made, but he 
received under these circumstances 104. 

21,452. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The 10/. you paid to 
Hart had no relation to the election of 1874 ?— 
Certainly, it was in 1874. 

21,453. But Warner did not appear as a candidate ? 
—No; but I told you that so long as there was a 
chance of getting a moderate Liberal candidate asa 
colleague of Mr. Colman, there was no intention 
whatever of bringing Mr. Warner on the ground. 
If such moderate Liberal candidate could not be 
obtained, Mr. Warner was willing to stand. There 
was an engagement under those circumstances by 
anticipation in favour of Mr. Warner, as I explained 
in my evidence yesterday. 

21,454, Then only two persons in the whole were 
engaged to do duties of this kind for Mr. Warner? 
Only two persons were paid by me, and those I 
named to you. 

21,455. You never got it from Mr. Warner ?—I 
did not; I never made any claim on Mr. Warner. 
The amount was so insignificant, that, under the cir- 
cumstances of his not coming forward, I never preferred 


the claim. If I had, I should have received Mr. War- . 


ner’s cheque by return of post, but I never did. 


21,456. Do you think you ought to have asked for 
the money ?—No, I do not; it was so small an 
amount as compared with what politics have cost me 
in Norwich, that it never entered my mind to ask for 
the 102. I did not really think it was worth preferring, 
for Mr. Warner and I were on terms of personal 
friendship, and as it resulted in nothing favourable to 
him, and was an act done by me without his authority, 
although in his interest, I did not feel right in asking 
him to recoup me anything that had not had his 
express authority. 4 

21,457. Had it anything to do with the corruption 
in 1870?—Certainly not ; I did not pay either parties 
until a' fortnight or three weeks after the election was 
over. \ 

21,458. Why on earth do you waste our time by 
mentioning it to us who are inquiring into the corrup- 
tion in 1874. We are not to inquire into the 
gratuities given by everybody ?—I do not choose to 
have it retorted when I leave this box that I have 
kept anything back, and I submit to Mr. President, that 
my answers were necessary yesterday to the questions 
put to me by Mr. Goldney. I have nothing to 
conceal, but I have a great many who would be very 
glad to trip me up if they had the opportunity, I do 
not intend to give them a chance. [ may say this 
morning I have a letter from Sir Henry Stracey, to 
show the annoyances I am subjected to. I know Sir 
Henry Stracey does not pay any attention te anony- 
mous letters, but I hold a letter in my hand written 
to Sir Henry, in which it is suggested that I bribed 
for Colman and Huddleston at the last election ; that 
is all on a par with a very great deal that has been 
said in this “ Daily Press.” I have brought the 
article to day, and I shall draw the serious attention 
of the court to-day to it before I leaye the box. But 
here is an anonymous letter, suggesting in order to 
dissatisfy Sir Henry Stracey, and to destroy the con- 
fidence which exists between him and me, that I, at 
the 1874 election, bribed for Colman and Huddleston, 
giving Huddleston the preference over my old friend 
Sir Henry Stracey. Of course I say Sir Henry says 
it will amuse me ; it does not amuse me, it annoys 
me very much that such a suggestion should be made 
in such a form. 

21,459. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know the hand- 
writing >—That is not at all likely; indeed the 
writing is difficult to read. I need hardly say that 
there is not a word of truth in the base suggestion. 
I voted for Sir Henry Stracey myself; I never con- 
cealed the fact that 1 was a very active opponent of 
Mr. Tillett. Iam accustomed to call a spade a spade, 
but I never canvassed a mau to vote Colman and Hud- 
dleston. I said I am going to vote Colman and 
Stracey myself, you do as you like; my opposition 
is to Mr. Tillett; Mr. Tillett has unfairly driven 
Mr. Warner off the ground ; Mr. Tillett has destroyed, 
and I may add now, demoralised, the Liberal party by 
his expenditure, and I will not be coerced into the 
support of Mr. ‘Tillett. 

21,460. IT think we will not go further into that 
matter; I think you are quite right to call our atten- 
tion to the fact that that letter has been sent to Sir 
Henry Stracey, but I should recommend you and all 
other gentlemen in your position to treat these anony- 
mous slanderers with the contempt they deserve ?—If 
you please, I am driven to those observations by the 
learned Commissioner suggesting’ that I ought not to 
have told you yesterday what I did. 
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21,461. (Mr. Goldney.) I think I was asking you 
the question directly ?—You did. 

21,462. (Mr. Howard.) My impression is that Mr. 
Commissioner M‘Mahon did not observe the question 
put by Mr. Commissioner Goldney, and thought that 
you volunteered it. Now just look at those (handing 
a bundle of checks)—Am I to go through the 
whole ? 

21,463. Yes; it will not take youa moment. Do 
those cheques represent payments in connexion with 
the 1868 election ?—Yes, certainly. 

21,464. I will not tell you what suggestion is made 
in respect to them, but I will ask you, first, what pay- 
ments do they represent ?—James Clarke, 12 guineas; 
T should say that would be the committee room at the 
“ Grapes” Hotel. I stated here, that during my man- 
agement of the Liberal election I always made a point 
of securing the “ Grapes” Hotel as the best situation 
in the ward. Clarke was the name of the landlord ; 
but if it is any other Clarke then it does not. Clarke 
was the namé, and I should think that would be the 
sum we should pay there. It was four times as much 
as any other committee room. 

21,465. If it does not represent that, you do not 
know what it is?—No; that is the only cheque that 
has my signature. Although “J. B. Coaks”’ is on all 
the other cheques, one of my partners signed them. 
Thomas Camplin, 5/.; I should think that is a doubtful 
item. I should say that that probably has relation in 
some way to the same meetings, but I really would 
not pledge my oath to that; it depends on who 
Mr. ‘Chomas Camplin is. I think he is of the “ Rifle- 
man,” but I really do not know; if it is Camplin of 
the “ Rifleman,” and we had a committee room there, 
then it would be a perfectly proper payment. I have 
not the least recollection of where our committee 
rooms were in 1868, therefore I do not suggest that 
that is an improper payment. Mr. E. R. Barnes, I 
should-think that was one of the things so much dis- 
cussed here for the show of hands, 5/. 

21,466. That was investigated fully by the Royal 
Commission in 1869 ?—Yes, it was. 

21,467. (Mr. Howard.) ‘The Commission sat in 
1869, and the question of the show of hands was dis- 
cussed, and I may venture to say censured. The 
Ballot Act did not come into operation until 1873 2>— 
1874 was our first election under it. 

21,468. So that there was no opportunity of ascer- 
taining anything about the show of hands ; there was 
no “intermediate” election ?—Yes, we had Mr. Col- 
man’s, 1871; but there would be nothing there. 
Mr. Colman was strong enough to win Norwich 
without any help of that kind. That has been one 
of our difficulties, Mr. Tillett putting himself before 
instead of behind Mr. Colman. Mr. Colman wanted 
no help of that kind. 

21,469. The show of hands was not cared about ?— 
T should say it was not done in 1871. Mr. Runacres 
201.; I should say that was a proper payment for his 
services, as he was a joint manager with my clerk for 
the third ward. 

21,470. (Mr. Goldney.) Is that signed >—My name 
is on it, but it is not my signature. 

21,471. (Mr. Howard.) Who was the partuer who 
signed it?—Mr. Rackham. The whole of these 
cheques are filled up by Mr. Ray, and Mr. Ray was 
instructed by me to pay different items of ¢laims in 
connexion: with the election, and if he produced a 
cheque to Mr. Rackham in my absence, or even in my 
presence, Mr. Rackham would sign, Mr. Rackham 
signs a great many more cheques than I do, because I 
am so much occupied. He would be perfectly innocent 
whether it was right or not, but he would be satisfied 
with the explanation Mr. Ray gave. If he said “I 
want this cheque signed,”. he would. sign it, but 
Mr. Rackham would not himself enter into the question 
of what the payment was for. 

21,472. So far as you know, that is a proper pay- 
ment ?—I believe so; I believe Mr. Runacres was a 
joint manager. i 

21,473. (Mr. Goldney.) They bear date some time 
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after the conclusion of the election ?—Yes. I can 
understand now why these are paid afterwards; I will 
tell you why. All these are people who voted, and 
they would not take their money just after the election ; 
that is the explanation. That bears out what I said, 
that at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 1868 election 
the order went forth for the employés to vote. A 
great many of these are the men who did so vote ; I 
do not say every one of them, because I never com- 
pared it, but that would be, I have no doubt, the 
reason why these payments were made in 1869. 
They were charged in the account in 1868, although 
not made until afterwards, because, until they had 
been charged in the account, I had no means of 
getting the moiety from Sir William Russell. 

21,474. Having been charged in the account, you 
felt at liberty to pay them afterwards ?—Certainly, 
anything that was charged; it was not for me to decide 
the question who voted or who did not vote. All the 
parties in connexion with the 1868 election that I 
knew were employed, or that it was intended to be 
paid, were unquestionably included in the published 
account, and now that my attention is drawn to the 
payments of some of them in May 1869 I give that as 
an explanation. 

21,475. Are we quite to whitewash you for that ?— 
I must leave that to you. I am very happy to say 
that I think I am entitled to be whitewashed, for 
there is only one of these cheques that bears my 
signature. 

21,476. (Mr. Howard.) I do not think that with 
your very considerable legal ability, you will run off 
on that point?—Not at all, because I would endorse 
what Mr. Rackham did. J am sure Mr. Rackham 
in signing these cheques did it innocently, because 
Mr. Rackham does not take part in elections, and 
never did, He would sign them innocently, and if 
you had asked me whether these cheques had been 
given in May 1869 I should have said not. That 
shows that one cannot trust to one’s memory. 

21,477. It is a good while ago ?—It is a good while 
ago. 

21,478. But you were responsible to your candidate, 
and, no doubt, for the payments in respect of the 
election ?—And bound to pay to every employé the 
sum which I had charged, whether he came for 
his money or not. The claims must be preferred 
within a certain time; the agent must render his 
account to the candidate, otherwise [ should be in the 
position of having to pay these claims, and having no 
remedy over against the candidate, therefore the 
account I sent in included these sums, and if the party 
did not make application for the amounts charged in 
the accounts until afterwards, it was the fault of that 
man, and it was not for me to take any objection. 
Supposing my thought as to these not having been 
paid until afterwards is a correct one, by reason of some 
of them having voted, it was not for me to object to pay 
them because they had voted. I could not question the 
payment of a man because he had chosen to vote ; my 
bounden duty was to pay every man whose name had 
appeared in my account, and in respect of whose 
services I had made a charge to the candidates; there- 
fore I submit that my payments were perfectly in 
order. Iam not aware that there has been a shilling 
in connexion with the 1868, but if a man satisfied me 
that he was employed in 1868 to do work, and he had 
charged in that account for work, I should as willingly 
pay in 1868 as in 1869. 

21,479. We are not inquiring as to 1868, except so 
far as it has an occasional bearing on the matters 
before us; but I do not know whether you go so far as 
to say you feel you are quite irresponsible in respect of 
payments to voters at that election made in the interest 
of your candidate ?—Most unquestionably ; I never 
intended to pay a voter. I started upon the under- 
standing that voters were not to be employed, but 
were employed. 

21,480. Employed to your knowledge ?>—Not to be 
employed to my knowledge, but where employed they 
were not to vote. We departed from that unfor- 
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tunately when- the: shoe pinched at-8 o’clock in the» 


afternoon. My own notion was, if you ask me, that a 
great number of the employés had sufficient patriotism 
to support their’ party (although they started upon the 
understanding of being paid), and waive their claim to 
be paid. 

21,481. Or rather sufficient confidence in their man 
to wait for their money?—That is how I should 
take it. 

21,482. You are entitled to take it your way, and I 
may be right in mine ?—I will tell you I was never 
paid but one election in my life; if I had intended to 
be paid in 1868, and felt my vote necessary, I should, 
if I could have supported both the candidates, have 
gone and voted, but under no circumstances should 
T have taken a fee afterwards. 

21,483. At all events they are payments to persons 
who were voters, and who had rendered services ?— 
Yes, and proper services—effective services. 

21,484. Are they payments to persons of whom we 
could say, if we were inquiring into that election, that 
they had been colourably employed ?—These par- 
ticular men ? 

21,485. Yes—Certainly not; 1 should say they 
are about the best men in the Liberal staff. With 
regard to those two payments here of Barnes and 
Long, I did not know I had ever signed the cheques 
for them. J did not sign them, indeed; my 
partner signed them. I did not know until you put 
them into my hand. I should like to have known 
this before, and if I had turned over the banking 
account I should have discovered these, because this 
is one of the most important confirmations of the 
evidence I gave on the show of hands question that 
-eould possibly arise.. Here is 10/., part of the money. 
I said it was 202. or 30l. The Tillett party sought to 
reduce it to 82. odd’; and here are two cheques for 5d. 
each for the show of hands. ‘Fhese are not the only 
parties who received money. I should like to have 
had these cheques put in my hand, because it was said 
I had exaggerated that question. ‘These are the only 
two cheques in the bundle which I should say are 
cheques of a corrupt character. The cheques to the 
other parties are cheques to the very best men in the 
Liberal staff. 

21,486. ‘To voters, but not colourably employed ?— 
Certainly not. 

21,487. (Mr. Goldney.) Put those two show of 
hands cheques on one side.—These are not all voters 
who were employed, of course. I tell you one or two 
of them may be committee rooms, but of course if it is 
of any importance I can find out. , 

21,488. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say not colourably 
employed ?—Certainly not ; if I mention the names 
of these cheques, they are as well known earnest 
active men in the Liberal party as you, sir, are known 
by your connexion with a recent notorious case. They 
are amongst the best men in the Liberal party. 

21,489. Did they vote >—That is the very question 
I cannot answer, but that is what is passing through 
my mind; I have'no doubt they did, because these 
are such good party men, that if an order went to 
them at 3 o’clock in the afternoon to save the election, 
if possible, they would vote, 

21,490. Then they were colourably employed, but 
they were employed directly in’ the face of the 
statute They were. At the time of their appoint- 
ment it was not intended that they should vote, and 
I am sure they did not intend to vote and be paid; 
they intended to be paid, but not to vote. 

21,491. (Mr. Howard.) Have you finished, or have 
you anything more to add ?—Yes, | have finished. 

21,492. Having asked your own ‘version of what 
they mean, I will tell you what the suggestion is in 
respect of them, because that is the fair way to do it. 
It is suggested that’ these cheques represent outside 
payments im’respect of the’ election of: 1868, and that 
they represent amounts which were not included in 
the sherifi’s aceounts—Not’ a word or -shadow of 
truth in it; not“a shadow of foundation for the 
~ suggestion. | x ES OY 
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42,493. I may say to you that the Commissioners 
were not in possession of these cheques when you 
were examined before, or you would have had the 
opportunity ‘given. to you-—I am sure of that, and 
I shall not have much difficulty in getting rid of that 
suggestion, because, for instance, here is Mr. Run- 
acres 20/.. Mr. Runacres has been. working the 
registration for Mr. Tillett ever since. He is a most 
respectable man, and 20/. would unquestionably be a 
fair and proper sum to pay such a man for his services 
at the 1868 election. - 

21,494. Forgive my interrupting you. Take. ‘that 
very case ; if that was a fair and bond fide charge, is it 
not primd facie that it was not paid at the time,— 
because there could have been no: earthly reason for 
not including it in the sherifi’s accounts ?—I am sure 
it was included. 

21,495. Oddly enough it was not paid for many 
months afterwards ?—The only explanation I can 
give you why it was not paid until afterwards was 
that Runacres was one of those who*voted, I am 
not sure that that was so. Take Mr. Runacres 20/. 
and Mr. Rayner 20/.; all 1 can say is’ this, that if 
those amounts are outside amounts, and they did not 
go into*the sheriffs accounts, they have stolen a sad 
march upon me. : 

21,496. Do you think that is likely ?--It is possible; 
unfortunately the banking account got overdrawn, 
which I had to pay out of my own pocket, and have 
never been repaid to the present moment. Here is an 
item which I do not like at all. \'That is one I believe 
to be a perfectly bond fide genuine payment; but here 
is an item of 20/., which I rather fancy is an item 
I never heard of before, and that somewhat accounts 
for my banking account being overdrawn, which I 
had to pay out of my own pocket. 

21,497. Which is that?—I do not like to name it 
(handing the cheque). \. 

21,498. (Mr. Goldney.) Is that your signature, or 
Mr. Rackham’s ?—Mr. Rackham’s ; [ know that man 
took a very active part in the election, was a most 
earnest supporter of Mr. Tillett; in fact he was 
speaking at three meetings a night in favour of 
Mr. Tillett, but I must say that I was not aware I had 
signed a cheque, or had authorised a cheque to be 
signed, making that payment to him. 

21,499. (Mr. Howard.) Looking at the endorse- 
ment, (I do not mention the name,) I see it is payable 
to A.B. or bearer, but it is not endorsed by A.B., but 
by somebody else ?—Yes, I see the endorsement. 

21,500. I have not the remotest idea what it means, 
but have you?—My own opinion is, that, this cheque 
would be paid away; I do not think there would be 
any object in paying it away, because, on the face of 
it, it shows clear enough. I must ask you here, as 
this cheque takes me by surprise, to give me two or 
three minutes to look at my account to see. All I 
Say is, that is one of these things that was drawn out 
of the bank which I did not know; I had no chance 
to get it back again. Sir William Russell was here 
unfortunately without a shilling; out of my own 
pocket I paid 1,2702. for him; and I did not get it 
back again until I took legal proceedings against him. 
I charged him nothing for my services, and I do not 
think Sir William Russell has very tnuch to complain 
of. If this item has been drawn on the joint election 
account without my attention being drawn to it at 
the time, my account had gone to Sir William Russell, 
and I have simply lost my half of it. Mr. Stevens 
and I each paid ‘a moiety. Mr. Stevens, on behalf of 
Mr. Tillett; paid his moiety of the account, which was 
overdrawn, to the bankers. Of course Mr. Stevens 
would be recouped by Mr. Tillett. I paid my moiety 
of the account which was overdrawn, and to this day 
I have never been recouped a shilling, and this seems 
to me to explain how my account got overdrawn. 
T had no idea that it was until Gurneys wrote to me, 
“‘ What does this mean? ‘Here is the election account 
“ overdrawn.” I do not think” I knew it until 
18 months afterwards. Gurneys wrote to me one 
day, ‘There must be’ sdme* mistake; here ‘is your 
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“ election account overdrawn.” L.think ; it ;was 
‘Mr. William Birkbeck, who is the Conservative at 
the bank, who twitted me, “Just like you Liberals, 
to come and get into debt.” That is the first time 
I heard that the account was overdrawn. 

21,501. You’ do not do that generally. I under- 
stand the Liberals have plenty of money ?—Since 
Mr. Colman has taken an active part there has been 
no want of funds. 

21,502. I will not discuss how it is ?—We are a 
strong party here, if we are united, both in money and 
in intelligence. 

‘21,503. “ United, you stand ; divided, you fall ?>”— 
We are a very strong party. 

21,504. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is the date of the 
‘cheque ?—They all seem to be dated the same day— 
oddly enough, May 13th, 1869. 

21,505. But that one that you do not like p—May 
13th, 1869, they all seem to have been dated; that will 
account for the signature being Mr. Rackham’s to all 
the cheques. They were all presented at one time ; 
I never saw those cheques before. Will you allow 
‘me to say, that I think it is only fair to me,.and fair 
to Mr. Ray, that he should be asked as to these 
cheques, because, probably, he may take the same 
view, that they were payments to voters some time 
after the election ; but I think he will be able to 
satisfy you that these are, as I believe they are, with 
the exception of the cheques which I have challenged, 
proper payments, and I know some of them are in 
my accounts. For instance, this cheque to Mr. Run- 
acres, 20/.; I find eight ward managers. Have you 
got my 1868 account before you ? 

21,506. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Was this for services at 
the 1868 election >—Unquestionably. 

21,507. (Mr. Howard.) Look at this document, 
-and look ‘at the pencil item within the fold—Those 
are all in Mr. Stevens’ handwriting. 

21,508. Look at them, a propos of these items.— 
This is all new to me. 

21,509. You observe the pencil heading to pay- 
ments ?—Yes, perfectly. 

21,510. You observe two words—one is something, 
and one is payment ?—Subsequent. ‘That is not my 
writing ; I have never seen the document before. P 
21,511. The suggestion is, that these are outside 
payments. All that that document suggests is that 
they were subsequent payments?—All I can say is, 
the names here are the names of respectable men who 
were not bribed by any of these payments, and if, as 
would seem to be the case, there was 106/. paid after 
those accounts ‘were made up, that money has been 
improperly drawn out of my pocket owing to the 
banking account’ being overdrawn. I never received 
“one farthing back, and I learn for the first time to-day 
that I am 53/. out of pocket in connexion with the 
“1868 election. But I will explain the first item. 
Curiously enough, when I went into this matter at 
‘Cromer the other day, I hunted high and low for the 
payment of the committee room in the third ward, 
the “ Grapes,” and curiously enough I discovered I 
had not charged the “Grapes” payment. I knew 
that that was the largest amount paid for any com- 
mittee room, and by accident my clerk, Mr. Berry, 
who was at that very committee room, actually made 
up the accounts omitting the payment, and now I can 
see why, because Mr. Ray, to whom I left all these 
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payments, had not paid,the 12 guineas at the time 
we made up this account, and my cashier, Mr. Berry, 
overlooked. his) own. committee room,’ There’ is “not 
amore honest payment in connexion with the whole 
election than that 12 guineas, and. yet, because it was 
not drawn out of the bank before the account was 
made up, it was not charged to the candidates at all, 
and that is the only item I discovered. As soon as 
I discovered that (I thought it was 15/. or 20/.), I 
said, Anyhow, I am out of pocket 15/. or 20/7. from 
your carelessness.” I cannot conceive why the 
payment to Clarke of 12 guineas for the committee 
room in the third ward was postponed, with such a 
needy man. I do not understand it. I should fear now 
that he must have been paid in some way for his 
committee room, and that this was a payment sub- 
sequently. Ido not know him, but I am. astonished 
Clarke should wait until 1869 for the committee rooms 
which were quite understood to be paid. ‘There it is, 
and I looked in a moment and I could not find it, and 
I said to my clerk, “It seems a little odd that you, to 
** whom I have left the making up of these accounts, 
*“ should have forgotten your own committee room, 
“* which is always one of the most expensive, except 
“* the central committee room, in the city.” If that 
were a payment to Clarke for committee room, there 
could have been no reason why it should not have 
been paid in proper time, so as to come into the 
account which I delivered to Sir William Russell. 
Anything I paid afterwards I had not the slightest 
chance of getting a shilling of. I had no intention 
of making a present to Sir William Russell, who 
behaved very ill to me, and the least I could do was 
to get the money back that I paid for him, ‘This is 
Mr. Stevens’ handwriting. 

21,512. (Mr. Goldney.) Whose writing is the body 
of the cheque in?—AIl in Mr. Ray’s, Mr. Ray was 
understood to be the paymaster between us. I had 
perfect confidence in Mr. Ray, and, although I had 
been at issue with Mr, Ray in certain things that 
had occurred, I still am of opinion that he will come 
here and give you an explanation that will satisfy 
you. I really cannot. Iam taken aback by some 
of these payments. Some of them, as I said, are 
perfectly legitimate, fair, honest payments, except, 
unquestionably, they were made some time after the 
election, and I can only account for them because 
the people voted; but with regard to the ward 
managers, I should think that that is in my account. 
Possibly one of the 202. cheques, if not both, I can 
trace, because if you look at. my account, if this is a 
copy of it, you will find that I have eight ward 
managers at 20 guineas. 

21,518. (Mr. Howard.) I will ask you not to say 


‘anything more; there is a gentleman who I think 


ought to be present. You may search as much as 
you like, but do not say anything more until another 
gentleman comes who ought to be present. I would 
only ask you to look at another account.’ This is the 
detailed expenses of Jacob Henry Tillett,—As to 
the 220/., that is already charged in my account, or 
one of them is. I should say certainly the payment 
to Mr. Runacres would be charged in my account. 
21,514. Will you take this yourself and put against 
any of the items you refer to, a pencil mark which 


we can rub out again ?—I have my own copy, which - 


I will hand to the Commissioners, 
& 


‘Mr. Samurn NeAve Burry recalled and further examined. © 


- 21,615. (Mr. Howard.) Seeing you. in Court, I 
sill ask: you what I omitted to ask you yesterday. 
Mr. Coaks thought you’ had some knowledge of the 
returned letters ?—Yes, he did say so.) I think his 
statement is right as: to) that, or nearly right, that 
there would ‘be about 500 returned, and I should, say 
the dead people would amount to about 300—800._ He 
was evidently wrong when he, said 250. in his former 
evidence, He:spoke to me about, it, and Igave, him 
those figures. 


21,516. Out of what gross >—Of over 13,000. 


21,517. You kept the school board returns, but 
you were not so careful to keep the parliamentary 
returns r—No, I did not. 

- 21,518. (Mr. Goldney.) Dead letters are as bad as 
dead men—the sooner you get rid of them the better’? 
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Mr. Isaac Buee Coaxs recalled and further examined. 


21,519. (Mr. Howard.) The Commissioners did 
not see those cheques in 1869 ?—I never saw them 
before to-day. I understand the disputed item for 
Clarke’s committee room. He wanted more than 
13 guineas, and that is why it was not paid. ‘The 
only cheque I signed was the payment to Clarke at 
the “Grapes.” He originally claimed a larger sum 
than I thought ought to have been paid, and he was 
not paid until he moderated his claim to 13 guineas. 
That is the cheque I signed, and I never saw these 
others until I saw them here to-day. The Commis- 
sioners can compare my own signature and those of 
Mr. Rackham. Although it is written very much 
like mine, they will be able. to see the difference 
between the checks I signed and those that 
Mr. Rackham signed. 


[Mr. Stevens having come into Court. | 


21,520. (Mr. Howard.) Now you may proceed. — 
Taking them in the order in which they stand in the 
list, James Clarke, the only cheque I signed, is made 
out as I should have had every cheque made out 
that I signed payable to order. I notice these other 
cheques are all bearer. That is not the way I would 
have signed any cheque. Clarke’s cheque, so far as 
I recollect, is for payment of a committee room in the 
third ward, which was under dispute, and which was 
made, not in May when all the batch were signed, 
but in February. That item, Ishould say, not having 
been paid through the bank as it would otherwise have 
been, had there been no dispute, never found its way 
into my accounts rendered to Sir William Russell. 
It is obviously a mistake, because a more legitimate 
item could not be charged against candidates than 
that for a principal committee room. I am a loser of 
that cheque at least. Now with regard to these other 
cheques, all of which were dated the same day, 13th of 
May, although one I see in Mr. Stevens’ handwriting 
is altered to the 26th of June. I should say as to the 
two twenties, speaking from memory, that this cheque 
which I have passed, and which I see is made payable 
to bearer, was probably so made payable in order to 
recoup Mr. Ray 20/. (this is my explanation ; I cannot 
tell you), which he would probably have paid this 
party prior to that time, because, as I said before, he 
was a needy man, and he is one of the men who 
originally adhered to Russell and Warner, as I did, but 
who after the coalition supported both Russell and 
Tillett. I apprehend that this payment of 201, 
although not paid out of the banking account until 
May 13th, had been paid prior to that time by Mr. Ray. 
That is what I imagine, that he recouped himself on 
this date, but that that 20/. is included in the account 
which I rendered, { had no knowledge whatever of. 
Here is a man who took an active part, and whom 
I should have been quite willing to treat without any 
arrangement. ‘here was no arrangement between 
him and me that he should be paid that sum, but 
I should be quite willing to treat him as a man deserving 
to be paid, and if I had any notice of his intention to 
make a claim it would be in this item of 168/., which 
is charged against Sir William Russell alone. That is 
why I ask your attention to the account against Sir 
William Russell, because, as this man was at the outset 
more a Russell man than a Tillett man, although he 
supported both ultimately, it is possible that 20/. was 
included in my item of 168/. for eight ward managers ; 
I cannot say positively that it is, but it is quite 
possible. Certainly I should say Mr, Runacres 20/. 
was so included. 

21,521. I see that the eight had 20 guineas each ? 
—Yes. 

21,522. This cheque is for 20/.?—Of course you 
see, if the payment had not actually been made, they 
were treated as guineas, and this account for Sir 
William Russell having been made ‘up before the 
amounts were actually all paid, I think it is possible 
that those two twenties were not so included in the 


account, but Mr. Ray will be able to explain to you 
whether that is so. I should think they are, because 
I saw no chance of ever getting any portion of them 
unless they were. I never had my attention drawn 
to these cheques before ; I never saw them before ; I 
have never had my attention drawn to them in any 
way except as I found the account was overdrawn 
some 70/., which, on Mr. Birkbeck’s intimation, I sent 
my cheque for half of, and Mr. Stevens paid the other 
half. I should certainly say, as to Mr. Runacres, that 
he was treated as one of the ward. managers, and 
received 20/. for his services. Mr. Runacres is a most 
respectable man. If it turns out that Mr. Runacres 
never had this money at all, I am an innocent sufferer. 
The cheque does not bear his endorsement, nor is it 
made payable to order, as it should have been. 

21,523. I mean, as between the cheque and 
Mr. Runacres he might or might not endorse it, but 
he was not bound to endorse it?—He was not bound 
to endorse it ; he may or may not have receivedit. I 
should like to know whether he did so, but if he did 
Mr. Runacres earned his money, and there would not 
be a more: honest payment on the election than this 
to Mr. Runacres. 

21,524. The curious thing is that they are paid so 
long after?—I have been turning it over. Bear in 
mind that all these men are good party men, and after 
the 1868 election Mr. Tillett petitioned for an inquiry, 
and there might have been a scrutiny, and then it 
would certainly have been important that none of these 
men should have been paid. 

21,525. Being voters P--Being voters. 
they were not, so far as I had any knowledge, post- 
poned because they were outside payments in any way, 
or improper payments, except so far as any of the 
persons having voted rendered them improper. Of 
that I had no knowledge or notice. 

21,526, But was it necessary, in your position, that 
you should be consulted to that end ?—Not at all. I 
would not have refused to pay a man who told me he 
had voted. 

21,527. Unless, possibly, you were interested with 
Mr. Tillett in the point of view you have just 
suggested ?—I beg your pardon, I do not follow you ; 
I should not have objected if a man had made a claim 
for services, I having engaged him, I should have 
considered myself bound to pay him without investi- 
gating the point whether he voted or not. 

21,528. So I understand you to say ?—Therefore as 
to these two cheques, as to the first, the 12 guineas, 
[ can dispose of that completely. ; 

21,529. What I meant really was, that if you had 
represented Mr. Tillett, simply, it might have pre- 
Judiced his claim for the seat on a scrutiny ?—Yes; 
but at this time, I am sorry to refer to it again, there 
was not a particle of ill-feeling between Mr. Tillett 
and myself. I was very strongly opposed to 
Mr. Tillett. 

21,530. I do not think you catch my idea ?—After 
the coalition, I did everything I could to secure the 
success of my party, and I adhered to that throughout, 
and I would not have done an act to prejudice 
Mr. Tillett. 

21,531. I rather thought that you were looking 
about for a reason, and suggested that you had found 
one ?—I believe it is the scrutiny. 

21,5382. Andsodo I. I donot adopt it, but I under- 
stood you to mean that ?—I had nothing to do with 
these payments. I did go through the accounts. I 
am not here to say I did not go through the accounts, 
because I did, and I thought the accounts were per- 
fectly fair; but with regard to those payments they 
never came before me. Mr. Stevens was just as able 
to form a notion as to the advisability, that those pay- 
ments should not be made pending a scrutiny as I 
was. ; 

_ 21,533. You have elaborated my proposition. That 
is what J mean; supposing there was anything in 
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your observation at all, about which I express no 
opinion ?—I was looking at the quality of these names. 
They were all good party men who would be perfectly 
quiet until the election petition was disposed of. I say 
that is probably the reason they were not paid. I do 
not say they are not in my accouuts ; some are, and some 
are not, and that over-draft at the bank would just cover 
those that did not find their way into my accounts. 

21,534. Supposing that should happen to be the 
right view as far as payment of the men went, that 
would have more immediate reference to Mr. Stevens 
on behalf of Mr. Tillett, than to you?—Yes, un- 
questionably. No cheque was signed by me until it was 
signed by Mr. Stevens. He was taking the most 
active part in watching the matter for Mr. Tillett. I 
had the utmost confidence in Mr. Stevens, and I could 
not imagine he would pay a cheque, and I did not 
believe he would put s cheque before me to sign, or 
before Mr. Rackham on my behalf, knowing it to be a 
corrupt payment. ‘Then there is just where the dis- 
tinction comes. I have no doubt whatever—and Mr. 
Stevens will be equally frank with you—now I see all 
these, that it did run through his and Mr. Ray’s wind, 
although never communicated to me, that as these were 
all good party men who would not be obstreperous 
or boisterous, and would wait, that they did wait 
to tide over the Commission. I have no doubt about 
it, not the slightest. 

21,535. We are to have the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Stevens some day again before us. He happens 
to be in Court, and he will bear in mind the obser- 
vation.— At all event no such suggestion was made to 
me, nor were the payments delayed in any way with 
my knowledge or concurrence on that ground. 

21,536. As far as Clarke’s item of 12 guineas 
goes that is a dead loss ?—Unquestionably, and 
curiously enough, I discovered in going through these 
accounts, and I said, ‘* God bless me, here is the very 
“ committee-room in which you were is not charged 
« in Russell’s'account.” J recollect now why ; because 
he wanted to be paid a larger sum than he was entitled 
to, and he was not paid until afterwards. That is a 
dead loss to me. 

21,5387. (Mr. Goldney.) With regard to Runacres’ 
cheque, I will eall attention to what Mr. Runacres 
said in 1869. (Q.) “ Were you a manager of one of 
“the wards at the last election?—(A.) I was ap- 
“ pointed manager of the third ward. (Q.) On the 
“ Liberal side?—(A.) Yes. (Q.) For Sir William 
‘* Russell and Mr. Tillett ?—(A.) Yes, I consider so. 
“ (Q.) Were you a voter ?>—(A.) Iam. (Q.) Were 
“ you a paid manager?—(A.) I was. (Q.) Have 
“ you been paid since ?—Yes, I have.”—That is the 
cheque, and L have no hesitation in saying that. 

21,538. That evidence was given on the 2nd of 
October 1869?— Yes, and this cheque is dated 
May 138th, 1869. 

21,5389. (Mr. Howard.) 'The cheque does not seem 
to have been produced before the Commissioners ?—- 
No; but I have no doubt that cheque although not 
drawn on the bank—Mr. Runacres was a man who 
was in my mind to he paid, and he is one of the eight 
down here earning 168/. 

21,540. I wonder the Commissioners did not call 
for the cheque. Qn the other hand, this issue was not 
raised before them ?—No, it was not raised in anv way. 

21,541. It is curious it should have been raised now. 

(Mr, Stevens.) I do not wish to interrupt Mr. Coaks, 
but Mr. Runacres was not a manager for the third 
ward in 1868, appointed by Mr. Coaks. I have a list 
of all the managers here, and.all the managers that 
Mr. Coaks paid. 

21,542. (Mr. Goldney.) Is My, Runacres alive ?— 
Yes; he is Mr. Stevens’ clerk. 

21,548. (Q.) “ Were you a manager of one of the 
“ wards at the late election ?-—-(A.) I was’ appointed 
«‘ manager of the third ward. (Q.) On the Liberal 
“ side ?—(A.) Yes. (Q.) For Sir William Russell and 
“ Mr. Tillett ?—(A.) Yes, Iconsider so. (Q.) Were 
“ you a voter ?—(d4.) Lam. (@.) Were you a paid 
“ manager ?—(A.) Iwas. (Q.) Have you been paid 
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“ since?—(A.) Yes, Ihave. (Q.) Did you vote ?— 
“ (4.) I voted. (Q.) Russell and ‘Tillett ?—(A.) 
“ Yes. (Q.) Were you in the committee-room the 
* whole day ?—(A.) Yes.” 

21,544. (Mr. Howard.) Is that all a mistake ?— 
(Mr. Stevens.) What I intended to say was this. 
There were eight ward managers appointed by 
Mr. Tillett. There were eight ward managers ap- 
pointed by Mr. Coaks, on behalf of Sir William 
Russell, and in the third ward the gentleman who 
was appointed by Mr. Coaks was Mr. 8. N. Berry, 
Mr, Coaks’ clerk ; and if you will refer to Mr. Coaks’ 
evidence in the Blue Book you will find that he gives 
the names of the ward managers, and amongst them, 
on behalf of Sir William Russell, was Mr. S. N. Berry. 

(The Witness.) All I say is simply that Mr. Run- 
acres was a joint manager with Mr. Berry in the third 
ward. 

(Mr. Stevens.) He is not included in the 1204. that 
you charged to Sir William Russell. 

(The Witness.) I do not say he is. 
dead loss to me if he is not. 

21,545. (Mr. Howard.) Assune your explanation 
for a moment ; it is still right to say that it ought to 
have been included in that item. 

(Mr. Stevens.) My evidence before the Royal Com- 
missioners in 1869 will explain that. 

(The Witness.) Mr. Berry is here, and I should 
like to see who are the eight names representing the 
1687. I know Mr. Runacres was appointed joint 
manager with Mr. Berry in the third ward, the most 
important ward in the city, and I know there would not 
be a more correct and proper payment in connexion 
with the 1868 election than the 20/.; if that is 
not in the eight ward managers that I charged Sir 
William Russell with it shares the same fate as James 
Clarke ; there is not a more honest nian or a man who 
more honestly deserves 204. 

21,546. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Stevens would share 
that misfortune ?—Mr. Tillett would, Mr. Stevens 
would not; he could be recouped from what was 
overdrawn at the bank. 

21,547. You are an unfortunate man ?—I may just 
mention this, which is very pertinent, that there has 
been a difference between Mr. Ray pecuniarily on this 
very question down to the present moment. I have 
demanded of Mr. Ray, as letter after letter will show, 
that he should recoup me the amount of my moicty 
which I paid the bank as overdrawn, He admitted 
here that he had money in hand. Mr. Stevens said 
the accounts were not closed. He admitted in this 
box that he had money in hand to discharge that 
banking account. It was not discharged, and in the 
end I had to discharge it out of my own pocket. J 
have applied to Mr. Ray to recoup me, and that has 
been a bone of contention between us ever since. I 
said, “ Unless I am recouped | shall consider an injury 
is done to me.” I have never been recouped, and so 
the matter stands. 

21,548. Yesterday we found that the accounts for 
1874 were not settled, but I little dreamed we-should 
have to go back to 1868 to make a like discovery ? 
—I think they are settled. 

21,549, And you think you are settled ?—I mean to 
say they were settled by my paying the money out of 
my own pocket. I think it was 70/. 

(Mr. Stevens.) 50é. odd, and some interest. The 
half of it was about 30Z. 

(The Witness.) I paid the other half. Mr. Berry 
will bring me information as to how the 1687. was 
made up. If that was not included it is a dead loss 
to me, and it would not be included, because I should 
not consider Mr. Runacres having voted would not take 
a payment, although originally engaged as a manager, 
I never knew Mr. Runacres had been paid that 20/., 
but I am here to say that if Mr. Runacres had asked 
me to pay the 20/., whether I got it from Sir William 
Russell or not, as I had engaged Mr. Runacres to take 
part in the election, I should have paid it, 

21,550. (Mr. Howard.) Assume he has had it— 
what inference do you draw ?—That it was a payment 
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kept open until the inquiry. I cannot conceive it kept 
open otherwise. el 

21,551. Mr. Stevens hears you, and I daresay we 
shall some day have him again on the same subject. 1 
sent for Mr. Stevens that he might hear the evidence. 
—That that payment is in any way a corrupt payment 
I entirely deny. 

21,552. Is it an outside payment ?—No, it is not an 
outside payment. 

21,553. I say at once, in the presence of you both, 
that the impression I have, and I think I. can answer 
for my brother Commissioners, is that directly a thing 
is said to be an outside payment, primd facie it means 
a corrupt payment ?—Certainly; but I have never 
said this was an outside payment, nor do I say so now 
—quite the contrary. 

21,554. It is for you to discover whether it was or 
not. It was not altogether without some information 
that I put the questions to you, and we sent for Mr. 
Stevens when I found you were going to give some 
sort of explanation As to both these payments of 
202. I say they are not corrupt payments. Both these 
men took an honest and earnest part in the election. 
So far as I was personally concerned there was no 
object in delaying the payment: I certainly should have 
paid them before the accounts were published, and if 
they are not included in those accounts it is so much 
loss to me. 

21,566. (Mr. Goldney.) Will you go on to the 
next ?—The next is Mr. Bush. He appears to be the 
father of one of nty clerks, but an out-and-out Tillett 
man; one of the most violent Tillett men we have in 
the city. That is a small sum of 3/. 10s. He was an 
excellent party'man, and would not take any money, 


-and probably one of those men who would not be paid 


until after the question was got rid of ; a most earnest 
hard working Liberal; an out and outer for Tillett. 
Mr. Churchyard; this is the cheque originally dated 
the same day, altered to the 26th of June by Mr. 
Stevens. I’ really do not know who “ Churchyard, 
21. 10s.,” is. You understand that not one of those 
cheques is signed by me. 

21,557. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are they not signed by 
the gentleman you authorised to sign them—signed 
by Mr. Rackham ?—Certainly. You understand that 
Mr. Rackham is my partner. My firm is I. B. Coaks, 
and my banking account is I. B. Coaks, and Mr. Rack- 
ham draws ten cheques where I draw one. The next 
item is a payment to Mr. Bullard, who is well known 
here as a county court deputy registrar, or holding 
an official position there; one of the most respectable 
men we have in the city, and a man who has been in: 
several elections, and whose services are of the utmost 
importance in eclections—eight guineas; no money 
more hardly earned in connexion with the election 
than that payment to Mr. Bullard. 

21,558. (Mr. Howard.) But still a voter ?>— Yes. 

21,559. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At that time he would 
not have a vote as an official >—He was not an official 
under Government; he was a clerk under the 
registrar. He has never been without a vote. He is 
about my own date. Mr. Bullard would vote. 

21,560. (Mr. Goldney.) Is he in the account ?>— 
No. Iam surprised now, because I never knew until 
now that Bullard would take the money. I say he 
thoroughly earned it; but if you had asked me, 
apart from seeing this cheque, whether Mr. Bullard 
was a paid employé in 1868 I should have said “no.” 
In early life he was: he was one of our best ; in fact 
he had the entire control at two elections of the central 
committee rooms, and he received eight guineas, and 
T am surprised he should take so small a fee. 

21,561. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Money is sweet at any 
time ?-—If he is worth anything he is worth more 
than eight guineas. 

21,562. You did not know it?—No, certainly not; 
but if he took a payment at all in connexion with the 
work he did at the election that is a moderate payment. 
I did not know until this day that he had taken it. 
Here is a cheque which I like as little as any cheque 
put before me, 
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21,563. You do not like any of them very much ?— 
Where I could give you the explanation at once | have 
done so. red aie AN NG 

21,564. (Mr. Goldney.) You have done so.“ May 
13th, 1869, pay to , or bearer, eight 
guineas.” ?—I think you will hear more of that name 
during the 1874 election when you have got the 
truth, aur 

21,565. What do you want to say about it ?—I say 
Ido not like that cheque, and I should say that it 
ought not to have been made, probably. It is not a 
large amount, Itis a very dangerous payment. All 
those observations 1 made about other gentlemen does 
not apply to that. It is a dangerous payment I should 
Say. ‘ 

21,566. Can you without saying more. than you 
have (1 quite appreciate the object) give me any 
reason ?—I would rather not to-day ;- but I think, inde- 
pendent of me, that name will come before you again. 

21,567. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) This is. not, signed by 
yourself 2— No, 

21,568. It is signed by your partner ?>—My partner 
is . B. Coaks; that is my firm. My account is kept. 
in my own name. So far as my bankers are concerned 
I standalone ; I prefer that. 

21,569. Does the bank honour them drawn in any 
other handwriting but in your, name ?—Yes, by two 
of us. My own nephew signs I. B. Coaks almost. as 
wellas Ido, Mr. Rackham does not doit quite so 
well. I should say that either of them sign ten 
eheques to my one for payments. I get rid of them. 

21,570. Is that the practice in Norwich ?—A very 
proper practice. You may have a firm of course. 
When I took my partners into partnership J simply saw 
my bankers and remained I. B. Coaks. There is 
Rackham’s signature, ¢here is Cooper’s, and there 
is mine.” Hither of them sign; all three, 

21,571. (Mr. Howard.) That is your practice ?— 
Yes, a very ordinary one. I prefer practising in my 
ewn name; | think it an advantage. 

21,572. As long as it is not a forgery ?-—It is a 
perfect authority to sign them for any amount; 10,0007. 
to-day if they wanted it. 

21,578. I am glad to hear it.—lIt is so. 

21,574. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Perhaps I had not better 
Study this too much ?—I have no fear, 

21,575. (Mr. Howard.) That depends. .Can you 
put confidence in the Commission ?—-I have confidence 
in all the Commissioners—in their justice and the 
purity of the justice. About the only thing you will 
find pure in Norwich is the purity of the justice which 
the Commissioners are about to administer, 

21,576, Shall I keep that with the show. of hands 
cheque ?>-—Yes ; that, I. do not like. I say, that isa 
payment which ought not to have ,been made.» If it 
had been brought before me I should have said.so, I 
cannot say that that is a corrupt payment, but still I 
do not know any services rendered for that, That 
ought not to have been recognised, and if the payment 
had been brought. before me, whether my account had 
been in credit or not, I should have refused to send 
that cheque. frethae eege ae 

21,577. We will go on with another,—Here. is 
another. Itis nota large amount, but a tremendous 
Tillett man. i should say it is an honest. payment ; 
the man earned the money. Heis a man who was never 
paid by me at any of the elections that I managed 
more immediately than I managed in 1868. __ 

21,578. That is all right ?>—Yes, I think the man 
earned his money. 2 Aer 

21,579. (Mr. Goldney.) You think that jamount, 
21, 5s., is in the sheriff’s account ?—I could not say to 
that; I should be afraid, not from what I now see. 
My opinion is that Iam out of pocket half of these 
cheques. That is my opinion. There is another man. 
There is not a more respectable man in. the city of 
Norwich, and there is. no earthly reason. that the 
payment to him should be delayed excepting that he 
is a good party man, and if the question remained on 
scrutiny he was unpaid. I cannot conceive any other 
earthly reason, You have had him before you. 
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- 21,580) We have.—There isnot a more respectable 
man in the city of Norwich. Perhaps you would 
return that. I only keep those that J do not know 
anything about. Ido not know who Mr. Churchyard 
is. I distinetly stated before the late Commissioners, 
“ 1 do not wish to set up an item of 1682. or any 
*¢ other item to cover any one of these cheques if it is 
“ not 

21,581. You were called very early I see >—I have 
had a great deal too much to do with elections. 
Politics have not been profitable to me. 

(Mr. Howard, addressing Mr. 
are taking a note of all this. 
upon this. 

(Mr. Stevens.) 1 hope to be able to explain myself 
to the best: of my ability ; whether it will be to your 
satisfaction is a question for you. 

(Mr. Howard.) 1 thought it better you should hear 
it. It isso much better to hear it, than to read it. 

(Mr. Stevens.) I quite appreciate the Commissioners 
kindness. ~ 

(The Witness.) In the first ward, the gentleman 
more immediately. representing Sir William Russell 
was my then pupil, he had been admitted 1 believe 
then, Mr. Warner Wright. In the second ward my 
nephew, Mr. Cooper ; he was also admitted. I see in 
the evidence I gave before the last Commissioners that 
two of those agents were described by me; Mr. B. 
would take the second part of the ward, and Mr. R. 
would be the prominent man. I mentioned this, that 
both did not take an active part. I did not know at 
the time I gave that evidence that they had been paid. 

21,582-3. They had, but the cheques were not re- 
ferred to?—They had been paid, but I did not know 
they had been paid; the thing did not come before me. 

21,584. There was no difficulty in getting the 
cheques if anything had turned upon them ?—Not 
the least in the world. 

(Mr. Stevens.) My evidence will show that. I 
handed in an account to the Commissioners giving the 
full particulars of the sums paid through the sheriff, 
and the subsequent payment. 
an account which I have here; the identical account 
I handed to the Commissioners sitting there at that 
time. 

(The Witness. Looking at the date of the inquiry : 


Stevens.) You 
We shall recall you 


My. Tillett’s petition was “petiding, and: was over, but . 


still the Commission had not come off at this tittie. 
Therefore the reason I gave might exist, although I 
find the Commission was afterwards. It was only 
what was passing through my mind, ‘To go on to the 
third ward, my manager was my cashier, Mr. Berry. 
“ He would be the paid agent on your side ?—(A.) Yes.” 
I do not appear to have had in my mind at that time 
that Mr. Runacres was the joint.agent with Mr. Berry, 
but I have not the slightest doubt that he was. ‘I 
know Mr. Runacres was a third ward man, and my 
evidence then would lead me now to say that at the 
time I gave that evidence I should expect Mr. Runacres, 
having “bad a yote, would not have claimed to be paid. 
In the fourth ward my partner, Mr. Rackham, was the 
manager for Sir William Russell. In the fifth ward 
Mr. Miller represented both Mr. Tillett and Sir William 
Russell. ‘ I had no separate appointment there. In 
the sixth ward Mr. Asker, a solicitor, represented 
Sir William Russell more immediately, and I paid him. 
In the seventh ward I think neither of my clerks. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Jesse Minns represented the seventh 
ward. — ' 

21,585. (Mr. Goldney.) Question 252 ?—Jesse 
“Minns was an excellent Supporter; he was a manager 
or the principal man. I had another clerk down in 
the seventh ward. 

21,586. Question 243 is, “ And who was the mana- 
“ ger or principal man PA) ) For Sir William Russell 
“ my clerk was, but a Mr. Sadd, a solicitor, represented 

«“ Mr. Tillett” ?—In ‘the éighth ward another clerk 
of mine represented Sir William Russell. Therefore 
this 207. paid to Runacres subsequently was not one 
of the eight mentioned in my account ; there were 
eight without him; but until IT had the opportunity of 
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referring to that I should have thought that Mr. Run- 
acres was included. He was an extra ward manager, 
not paid at the time that account was drawn out; 


therefore half the payment made to him came out of 


my pocket. There is a cheque here for 5/. 
know what it means. 

21,587. If you do not I doubt whether I should.— 
That is the wife of a solicitor (handing a cheque to 
the Commissioners). I was rather under the im- 
pression that he had died before the date of that 
cheque. That is made payable to a lady. 

21,588. Was that gentleman engaged « ‘in the elec- 
tion ?—I thought he was dead. 

21,589. Dead before then ?—Yes. I cannot say 
what services were rendered for this 5/. It would 
not be a committee room, because the parties are too 
respectable. I cannot for the life of me understand 
that ;. of course there could be no object in delaying 
that payment. It is not to a voter, and I cannot tell 
you really what it was for. 

21,590. (Mr. Howard.) Would you look at it, 
Mr. Stevens, but do not mention the names. 

(Mr. Stevens.) I know it ; I can fully explain it. 

(Lhe Witness.) I assume ‘it is perfectly pure. 

21,591. (Mr. Howard.) L assume you mean that? 
aaah 3 I think Ihave gone through them all now. 
I have five; the rest are MERE the Conimissioners, 

21,592. (Mr. Goldney. ) I have 13 ?—Perhaps I 
ought to ask permission of the Commissioners to say 
that, seeing, as I now see, cheques have been drawn 
upon the banking account subsequently to the delivery 
of my account to Sir William Russell, and learning it 
now for the first time, of course these cheques neces- 
sarily correct my evidence to this extent, that there 
appear to have been payments made after the delivery 
of the account to Sir William Russell which TI learn 
to-day, or to which my attention is drawn to-day, for 
the first time. 

21,593. We perfectly understand that.—It is neces- 
sary to correct my evidence. 1 knew I could never 
recover a farthing, and | really had not regard enough 
for Sir William Russell to present him with 50J. or 
1007. I had not the remotest notion in the world 
that a shilling was in the account which had not been 
rendered to Sir William Russell. 

21,594. So far as you are concerned there is no 
suggestion that they were outside payments within 
the proper meaning of that account ?—Certainly not. 

21,595. I go to another topic. I ‘find, Mr. Coaks, 
when you were first before us you said, in answer to 
this question, ‘The accounts of 1875 was 2,146/. 8s.5d., 
“ and there was no paid agency but outside expenses ? 
** —(A). I do not know, because I had not arrived 
“ at that for they had been paid by Mr. Page, the 
“ brother-in-law of Mr. Tillett’s agent” ?—Not quite 
Mr. Tillett’s agent, the brother-in-law of Mr. Tillett’s 
agent’s partner. 

21,596. Do you know that of your own knowledge ? 
—I read it in the evidence. I have read it in the 
evidence before you; 1 think it was Mr. Stevens’s 
evidence. 

21,597. Had you any intimate acquaintance with 
the payments made, or anything of that sort ?—They 
are not likely to let me know. Iam here independent 
of either party. I would as willingly tell what I know 
of the Conservatives as I would what I know of the 
Liberals. I hate sham purity, and if this Commission 
does nothing else it will have unmasked the hypocrisy 
which sham puritans have so long practised here. 

21,598. (Mr. Howard.) I will read you two ex- 
tracts from the evidence, one from Mr. Tillett’s, and 
another from your own, on the same subject. In 
answer to a question from me, “ When did you first 
ascertain that the messenger trick had been practised ? ” 
Mr. Tillett says, “When first it was raised by the 
petition” ?—That is.at the trial of the petition in 1875 ? 

21,599. In 1875. In your evidence I find this: 
“Tam sorry to say we started fully intending to be 
pure in 1868,” &c. (reads a portion of’ the shorthand 
notes). My. Tillett says that the first thing he knew 
of anything like colourable employment was when the 
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question was disclosed on the trial of the petition; and 
Mr. Coaks says in the 1868 election, in the presence 
of Mr. Tillett and with his sanction, the order went 
forth that these employés were to vote ?—It is per- 
fectly true that the order went forth for the employés 
to vote in Mr. Tillett’s presence, but I did not say 
there was colourable employment by the Liberals in 
1868. I say that 200 was the outside number that 
could be justified, and I say that 100 would have done 
the work better than 200, and I am glad to have read 
the evidence of the postmaster yesterday, as he en- 
tively supported. my view. He says he could have 
delivered 25,000 circulars with an extra staff of 15 men. 
I say that 100 would have done the work. 

21,600. I thought that could not be the messenger 
trick. Your observation clears that up so far._—But 
J do not believe with Mr. Tillett, that he did not 
know of corrupt employment till 1875. I know the 
contrary. I say it is utterly impossible for Mr. Tillett 
to have gone through the election without knowing 
that a thousand were employed in his interest. 

21,601. The same question was put to Mr. Colman. 
I said to him, as I said to Mr. Baron Huddleston and 
all other persons who have come before us, ‘seeing 
‘“‘ that the election of 1874 was characterised as ex- 
“* travagant and lavish to a fault, did you not believe 
“ or suspect that there must have been some corrup- 
“ tion,” and the answer was “ No.” That has been 
stated by Mr. Tillett, it has been stated by Mr. Colman, 
and it has been stated by Colonel Wilkinson.—He 
only knew the city a week ; he knew nothing of the 
city until a week before the election. 

21,602. And also we examined Sir Henry Stracey. 
Sir Henry said the same thing; he did not suspect it 
until he saw the accounts, and then of course his eyes 


“were open.—I look upon Mr. Tillett as by far the 


shrewdest man of the lot. 


21,603. (Mr. MW? Mahon.) Mr. Baron Huddleston ? 
—WMt. Baron Huddleston’s name has not been men- 


tioned. I,am following the President closely. 

21,604. (Mr. Howard.) As Mr. Commissioner 
McMahon has suggested, that I will ask you I 
say, so far as Norwich politics are concerned, Mr. Tillett 
is by far a shrewder man than Baron Huddleston. 
Nothing has disgusted me more than this sham purity. 
J have been driven from my party by what 1 have 
known to be going on in one direction, whilst 
Mr. ‘Tillett’s party and purity have been going in 
another direction. 

21,605. Did you find real purity when you left 
them ?—I have not left them ; still, Iam a decided 
Liberal. 

21,606. You are hovering between the two ?— 
I am not ; 1 am a decided Liberal. 

21,607. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Let me ask you, Mr. Coaks, 
out of fairness to both sides, do you think you can find 
real purity anywhere ?—I do not believe you can in 
a contested election in Norwich. 

21,608. You have no hope of belonging to either 
party in future >—Well, Ido not know. I think the 
views I hold are gaining ground, and that the best 
men of both parties might unite to stamp out this 
corruption. Municipally, to the shame of Mr. Tillett, 
he broke from an arrangement by which it was kept 
down. 

21,609. He has denied that ?—I do not care if he 
denies it forty times. Here is the fact; the aldermen 
had been equally divided, and Mr, Tillett and his 
party 

(Mr. Stevens.) 1 must call the attention of the 
Commissioners to the fact that Mr. Tillett is not here 
to 


(Lhe Witness.) I shall be reported. Have you any 
right to interfere ? 

21,610. (Mr. Howard.) Forgive me. I do not 
think you have a locus standi to instruct the Commis- 
sioners how to take care of any gentleman in his 
absence. 

(Mr, Stevens.) T remember the observations of the 
Commissioners, that they would not allow speeches in 
the witness box. 


(Mr. Howard.) You have given your evidence, 
Mr. Stevens, and hereafter you will have a further 
opportunity of explaining. 

(Lhe Witness.) 1 am here at the bidding of the 
Commissioners. 

21,611. So far you have denounced sham purity, 
and so far well founded. I do not think you can 
make any more of it by repeating it 20 times ?—I was 
speaking to a fact. I look upon the municipal contests 
here (and which I trust you will go very closely into) 
as having an important bearing upon this inquiry, as 
leading to all the difficulty in parliamentary elections. 
I supported Mr. Tillett most thoroughly and earnestly 
in that arrangement by which an equal number of 
aldermen were taken from both sides of the room, and 
Lregret Mr. Tillett had not the patriotism to adhere 
to that arrangement. He said it made him unpopular, 
and he broke it. A gentleman sitting on the other 
side is one of the four aldermen Mr. Tillett turned out, 
going for the whole eight instead of adhering to the 
better arrangement of four and four. If it is contra- 
dicted 40 times, the fact will prove itself. Hight 
Liberal aldermen were returned, and four Tory 
aldermen turned out, and that is the first time the ° 
arrangement was broken. I say I have no faith in 
arrangements after that. 

21,612. 1am bound to say Mr, Tillett denied it. 
Mr. Bolingbroke’s account of it, we have also ?— 
Mr. Bolingbroke confirmed what I say, and to his 
honour he would not go with his party ; he stuck to 
the old line of four and four. 

(Mr. Stevens.) And Mr. Charles Edwards Tuck 
upon the Bench distinctly stated in the Town Council 
that Mr. Tillett’s party were justified in the course 
they adopted. Mr. Tuck distinctly in my hearing in 
the Town Council, although a staunch Conservative 
(a thorough gentleman), said, “I must stand up here 
“ and say, in consequence of what the Conservative 
‘* party have done, the Liberals are perfectly justified 
‘* in the course they have taken.” 

(Mr. Howard.) I must not allow this. 

(Mr. Stevens.) 1 cannot hear such things stated 
without contradiction. 

(The Witness.) You cannot contradict it ; it is a 
fact that Mr. Tillett voted eight Liberals in, and turned 
four Tories out. 

21,613-14. (Mr. Howard.) The Commissioners are 
not much interested in that.—Except it led to the 
old practice brought out so extensively in November 
last. Find out the facts of those elections in 1874, 
and who found the money, and you will find it has 
some bearing upon the question. 

21,615. Lasked Mr. Colman, and he could give us 

no assistance ; he had forgotten the whole matter.— 
If you look at his letter of what was done at the 
November elections, you will find he himself speaks 
of it. He speaks of it in writing to Mr. Tillett. 
, 21,616, (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) You say that the election 
in 1874 was corrupt, extravagant, and lavish to a 
fault. Do you mean that Mr. Huddleston was then 
as unconscious of corrupt practices in 1874, as Sir 
Henry Stracey ?—It is impossible for me to say what 
was either Sir Henry Stracey or Baron Huddleston’s 
opinion. They must speak for themselves; I cannot 
look into their minds. 

21,617. (Mr. Howard.) Have you not looked into 
the mind of Mr. Tillett ?—You see Mr. Tillett and I 
have for 25 years been working together in elections. 
He has discussed with me backwards and forwards, 
and forwards and backwards, all the surroundings. 
‘There is not a man in Norwich who knows better 
than Mr. Tillett, that at every election we have had 
here, commencing with Peto and Warner’s, when he 
was the “head stifler,” and there was the most ex- 
travagant and lavish expenditure—thousands were 
entertained at tea parties, and so on—+that in getting 
up the steam, everything short of direct bribery has 
been practised in Norwich throughout the elections. 
I say myself I have been familiar with it; I have 
known of it, and I say Mr. Tillett has a full and ample 
knowledge of all that outside work, that he would 
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designate “ getting up the steam,” the same as I have. 
Therefore, when you come to 1874, the most blazing 
election of modern times, it was utterly impossible 
that Mr. Tillett could have walked through the 
streets without knowing that thousands—not -hun- 
dreds—had been paid to do what is termed “ to win 
the streets ”—and through winning the streets, to win 
the election. 

21,618. Mr. Colman said he did not suspect it ?—I 
really cannot believe that any one of the candidates 
could go through the city without suspecting it. I 
cannot believe it. 

21,619. Mr. Bailey said the same thing >—Some 
must have a much more intimate knowledge of what 
it meant than others, and Mr. Tillett has above all 
others that knowledge. 

21,620. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Confine yourself to the 
point. Ido not want the illustration ?—It is to the 
point. { 

21,621. Do you mean to say that Sir Henry Stracey 
must have known from the proceedings, what was 
going on?—I say if he must not have known, he 
ought to have suspected it; some persons are vain 
enough to think themselves more popular than they 
are. Practical men know what it means. We practical 
men know that it means ‘“ paid for,” and no man 
knows it better than Mr. Tillett. I have discussed 
the matter with Mr. Tillett—the same men going to 
different meetings ; if we had a meeting in the fourth 
or fifth ward the same men were there. I recollect 
Sir William Russell saying, “ Dear me, Tillett, what 
“* does this mean, here are the same fellows at every 
“ meeting.” Mr. Tillett knew about all that. 

. 21,622. Do you think that is an answer to the 
question ?—I do not, positively. It is a positive con- 
versation I have had with Mr. Tillett and Sir William 
Russell as to the men turning up at different 
meetings. 

21,623. I have not asked you that?—l! give you 
that as a reason why Mr. Tillett must have known it. 

21,624. I am asking you about Sir Henry Stracey. 
Do you mean now to intimate by that last answer 
that it was only Sir Henry Stracey’s vanity ?—l 
know I should be sorry 

21,625. Cannot you listen to the question ?—I 
thought you had asked the question. 

21,626. What did you think I asked you >—Whether 
it was Sir Henry’s vanity that 

21,627. That what >—That led him to be mistaken. 

21,628. I had not said so much. You assumed 
that was the question ?—1I thought that was what you 
were going to ask. 

21,629. Was it the extreme vanity of Sir Henry 
Stracey which led him to suppose that he was a 
popular candidate, and that all this show was the 
consequence ?—I do not say that in particular, of Sir 
Henry Stracey. 1 say the vanity of some men may 
lead them to do so. That is the most charitable view 
I can take. The vanity of some men as to their own 
popularity, may lead them to take a different view to 
what I and- Mr. Tillett, as practical men, and honest 
men are bound to take. 

21,630. You are only talking of four candidates. 
Ido not care about other people, beyond the four candi- 
dates. You have dealt with Mr. Tillett, and you have 
dealt with Mr. Colman. Now I am going to deal with 
Sir Henry Stracey. If you can confine yourself to the 
subject, was it not Sir Henry Stracey’s vanity, in 
your judgment, that led him to think that these party 
demonstrations were not corrupt, but the result of 
popular adulation ?—Not his vanity, but his want of 
knowledge which Mr. Tillett possessed. : 

21,631. His want of knowledge ?—Which Mr. Til- 
lett. possessed. i" 

21,632. Knowledge of what ‘—Knowledge of Nor- 
wich politics, and N orwich men, and Norwich faces. 
Recollect it has been a life long study with Mr. Til- 
lett, this candidature and elections in Norwich—a life 
long study. girs 

21,633. Now Baron Huddleston. Do you think it 
was his extreme vanity and want of knowledge that 
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led him to think that there was no corruption at the 
bottom of these things, or do you think that he 
believed there was corruption at the bottom of these 
demonstrations >—My own opinion is that if Baron 
Huddleston did not suspect that there was a large 
employment going on, he has not the shrewdness that 
I had credited him with when at the bar. I cannot 
say more than that. But there is a great distinction 
to be drawn between Baron Huddleston and Mr. Til- 
lett. The President asked me what I said of Mr. Col- 
man. I say although he is Norwich man, so to speak, 
ZT have never associated Mr. Colman with Mr. Tillett, 
and with his knowledge. I do not wish it to go forth 
that I have. 


21,634. (Mr. Howard.) He has considerable know- 
ledge ?—He has considerable knowledge, but it is not 
of that character. Mr. Colman has not been in elec- 
tion after election as Mr. Tillett has. I do not mean 
merely these elections in which he has been a candi- 
date himself. I mean in all the other elections in 
which he played a most prominent, important, and 
leading part. 


21,635. What I said to Mr. Colman yesterday, 
seemed to me to be an inevitable observation. Here 
you have a very extensive form of colourable employ- 
ment, in other words, bribery, in the election. We 
have had the four candidates before us, and with one 
voice they repudiated the slightest idea that they even 
suspected there was anything wrong. I therefore 
said to Mr. Colman, it is very curious that four men, 
with their eyes wide open, could have been so 
thoroughly deceived by their agents and friends. 
But I am bound to say, that the candidates have, 
without exception, answered this question, as Mr. Til- 
lett answered it; that they did not suspect it; and 
they have given their oaths and their honour upon it, 
in every particular case ?—One thing is present to my 
mind, As to the sham committee rooms at public 
houses, which I hold to be the most dangerous form 
in which this corruption has been practised, in 1868 
we had only five or six. Mr. Tillett in 1868 declared 
that he was going to win by 2,000 votes. 


21,636. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I really must object to 
to all this ?—You seem to object to everything bearing 
upon Mr. Tillett. 1 must tell you I am here to speak 
the truth, or as you put it the other day rather 
offensively, “The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” Why am I to be curbed up every 
moment when I am going to speak to a fact? If the 
Commissioners do not wish to hear me, I shall be only 
too happy to withdraw. I appeal to the President 
whether he thinks I am out of order. 

21,637. I decidedly object to your occupying our 
time with the details of the election of 1868, into 
which a Royal Commission has inquired, and into 
which we have no authority to inquire. 

21,638. (Mr. Howard.) I must say, and I hope 
once and for all—I do not represent Mr. Commissioner 
M‘Mahon’s opinion of this, or Mr. Commissioner 
Goldney’s, but my own views—I am distinctly of 
opinion that Mr. Coaks, though he has given his 
evidence with, I think, some apparent animus (for 
which the Commissioners are not responsible, how- 
ever), has given us, with reference to the election 
of 1868, informatioa of great value to us in prose- 
cuting our inquiries with reference to the elections 
of 1874 and. 1875. In that respect, I commend 
Mr. Coaks for having told us what he has. We are 
not responsible for any ill-feeling existing between 
Mr. Coaks and Mr. Tillett; IL wish it did not exist, 
but the Commissioners have nothing to do with it, 
and are not responsible for the manner in which 
the evidence is actually given. I should desire that 
there should be a unanimity of opinion between the 
Commissioners upon this point. We have derived 
very valuable information from Mr. Coaks with refer- 
ence to the 1868 election. Thatis the object. I think 
we can part with it now ?—I beg your pardon, Sir— 
T was about to say 
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21,639. So far as you can, let Mr. Tillett’s name 


drop You said I gave my evidence with some. 


animus; I must say that i have no animus whatever. 
I hope that your observation with regard to my 
apparent animus does not lead the Commissioners to 
imagine for one moment that I would allow my oath 
to be violated, or my judgment warped, by any 
feeling whatever. I have spoken out frankly, fully, 
and freely, as to all that I know with regard to the 
Conservatives, and with regard to the Liberals, It is 
unfortunate that I should have had to single out the 
puritan party so much as I have, but I did not choose 
the position. ‘The line has always been dra\n here ; 
those who support my party are pure; those who do not 
support me are corrupt. I think I am fully justified 
in showing where the purity lies, and where the 
corruption lies. 

21,640. So far as we can, we sincerely desire to 
avoid the slightest approach to differences. In 
another instance, a day or two ago, I thought a per- 
sonal difference was likely to be touched on, and I 
immediately interposed, and said, unless it had a 
bearing of some importance upon the subject of the 
Commission, we had better not touch upon it, I 
believe we succeeded in ayoiding an unpleasant and 
unimportant inquiry, but. I was sorry also to see that 
notwithstanding that endeavour some slight criticism 
was offered—in what quarter I do not say—upon 
the. propriety of having so succeeded. But let us 
avoid personalities ?—I entirely wish to do so in every 
way. 1 have only mentioned Mr. Tillett’s name 
where I have felt, as an honest man standing here to 
give you evidence of what I know, I was bound to 
do so. 

21,641. I have a few more questions to ask you. 
If I remember rightly, you went up to London with 
Mr. Arthur Bignold, or met him there ?—I met him 
there. 

21,642. Was Mr. Huddleston with him ?—I met 
Mr. A. Bignold at. Baron Huddleston’s house, having 
seen Sir Samuel Bignold, to whom I was referred to 
deal with, and he having referred me to his son. 

21,643. I want to ask you about the 1227. 16s. ?— 
I was going to make an observation upon it, if you 
had not. J, took those accounts away with me 
yesterday to look them over. 

21,644. It is plain enough; and’ it is a very 
important matter. I want you to tell me about it. 
Tt represents this Buttifant business ?—I said here 
yesterday, as to that payment by .Buttifant, that L 
never heard of it until I read or heard of his. state- 
ment the other day. _ Although when you look through 
these accounts, and find there is an item of 122/. 16s., 
you will observe that Buttifant’s name is in no way 
mentioned in connexion with that; therefore, what I 
said as to Buttifant was quite correct. This supple- 
mental account does include the 122/., but I did not 
know it as \Buttifant’s; I looked it through when I 
saw it related to alleged payments to employés, and 
which must have been made, if made at all, before the 
the original account was ‘sent in. I put my pen 
through the lot. 

21,645. At that interview ?—Yes, with 
Bignold, on behalf of Sir Henry Stracey. J declined 
to recognise this. If it is an honest account, why 
was it not in the original account, because it is not 
a case of subsequent claim, ‘such as you have with 
tradesmen. These are ‘the chief payments; they 
must have been made in cash, and if made at all, 
should have been in this original account. There- 
fore, I put my pen through that supplemental account, 
with some very slight exception—the item of 1001. 
with the rest. 

21,646. What is the item of 1132. put against it’ on 
the left-hand side P—1134., disallowed ; that is to say, 


Mr. A. 


+, aay 647. ‘Nine pounds left >—Yes, that was a com- 
mittee room 5 it was explained to me that has been 
omitted, my pen went thr ough it altogether, or if my 
pen did not my judgment did. 
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21,648. Was there any pie of ‘that item 
at that i i 
There was with Mr- Arthur Bignold and me, batode’ I 
went there. 

21,649. What information did you get about the 
item from Mr. Arthur Bignold ;—WNot a word about 
it, and Buttifant’s name was never fees ss me 
in connexion with it. 

21,650. Did you learn about it at all a ‘never 
heard Buttifant’s name. 

21,651. What did you understand the item “was 
for 2-_What it is plainly stated. 

21,652. Did you inquire into it?—I have said I 
should put my pen through this account altogether, as. 
representing Sir Henry Stracey ; if it is paid’at all, 
it is a payment to employés, which must have been’ 
made before the first account was rendered. I do 
not believe in the supplemental accounts. I object 
to it altogether. 

21,658, At all events, in the presence of Baron 
Huddleston were the items in that account discussed ? 
—No, I said in the presence of Baron Huddleston, 
as near as I can’ recollect, I have been through this 
account with Mr. Arthur Bignold, having been 
referred “to Sir Samuel. I think you will see the 
course I took to protect Sir Henry’s interest; that 
Sir Samuel should indemnify Sir Henry Stracey 
against any possible claims, and I only proceeded to 

negotiate and endeavour to effect a settlement on 

that footing. Sir ‘Samuel said, I do not know any- 
thing about the accounts myself. I shall be per- 
sonally satisfied with what you think right and just 
in the matter on behalf of Sir Heary Stracey, and 
when that is arrived at I will give my undertaking 
on the terms mentioned. Then I telegraphed to 
Mr. Arthur Bignold for an appointment, having to go 
to London, and I saw him, and went through it. 

21,654. I see it mentions the additional account 
for messengers, and so on, in the third ward ?—Yes, 
it does. 

21,655. Was there any discussion at all between 
you and Mr. Arthur Bignold, as to how there could 
be an additional employment in the third ward ?~ 
Not a word. 

21,656. Still less was there, I presume, between 
you and Baron Huddleston ?—Baron Huddleston did 
not go into it. The fact is, Baron Huddleston could 
not understand those accounts. Mr. Arthur Bignold 
would have a very much better knowledge of 
accounts as representing Baron Huddleston, than the 
Baron himself. 

21,657. You ‘think the difference between» the 
1221. 16s., and the 113é. was supposed to ‘represent a 
committee room ?—Something of that kind; there 
was some explanation given as to how this iter was 
made up. ‘here was some explanation given why 
something should be allowed I know when I saw 
it in the first instance. I said what I have told you. 
I said it isa supplemental account; I do not believe 
in supplemental accounts ; strike the pen through it 
altogether. I wanted a considerably larger sum 
taken off the accounts than | succeeded in getting. 
In fact, I hardly felt [had done Sir Henry Stracey 
sirbagan Hal service, but there it was. 

21,658. Are there any pencil items in the account 
which were discussed’ between you at that interview, 
or referred to ?—I believe there are. TI thought if 
Sir Henry Stracey had lent you his copy yor would 
have seen them. ~ 

21,659. Look at those. There are” pencil éopiay 
[handing document to the witness]. See whether 
that assists your recollection. Look at the first 
item. That is an exact copy Unquestionably it 
is the result I arrived at. J was looking through 
each item. Here are the very items which I thought 
should come off—the managers and the’ printing and 
the supplemental. I pretty nearly struck ‘ital: out. 

21,660. All I wanted to ask you’ about that now 
was this, were those figures arrived, at between - you 
and Mr. A. Bignold alone, or at the time when you 
and Baron Eraddlestewahd hé were ‘together’ ?—They 
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were arrived at befcre we went to Baron Huddleston. 
This was so far as I could, get Mr. Arthur Bignold. 
He did not think the deduction~ could. be made. so 
liberally as I did. yh baits 

21,661. What was said ?—I wanted more off. He 
very properly asked me to point out the different 
items) that were capable of deduction. I recollect 
distinctly the first 1 complained of was the under 
sheriff's fee, but I do not think they got it reduced 
after all. 4 
(21,662. \F only wanted to see whether you did get 
thesame account. So far as I am concerned, that 
closes my examination of you ?—I shall be happy to 
attend whenever you wish. 

. 21,668. We shall require further information from 
you, I have no doubt., 

21,663 a. (Mr. Goldney.) Sir Henry Stracey said 
that. you in conversation with him said that at 
Norwich, looking at the whole constituency, there 
were 4,000 on each side; that is, two four thousands 
who voted according to their political opinion and 
convictions, and there was another 8,000 that were 
to be ‘had,’ who could be bought ?>—Yes. 

21,664. Do you remember that >—Yes, I do, but I 

21,665. Is that your opinion now. Sir Henry 
Stracey quoted you’ as his authority ?—Substantially 
it is. 

/21,666.. Would you like to make any suggestion on 
it now ?—You see, we really did not find ‘it out 
until the 1868 election, at the time when we fought 
a perfectly honest election on the part of the Liberals, 
and instead of winning by 2,000, as Mr. Tillett said, 
we found that the party was almost evenly divided ; 
in fact, the whole public house interest was against 
us, but since that the public house interest by the 
employment of sham committee rooms has been got 
back again to the Liberals. Now, I should say, that the 
Liberals are very much stronger in. consequence of 
that than they were. 

_ 21,667. You mean. as regards the 4,000 ;, it would 
not be an even 45000?—No, my opinion is inclined 
to the Liberal party being the stronger of the two if 
there was no money spent. J have always said that. 
I think the Liberals would poll over 4,000 without 
spending money corruptly. 

21,668. Having had the 8,000 vote according 
to their political opinions, do you think there is 
another proportion of 2,000 added to that 8,000 
who would vote as they were influenced ?— The 
proper answer to that question is the number of 
corruptible voters; it only turns upon the amount 
you spend. If you have a large sum of money 
to spend in Norwich, as was spent in 1874, then 
the corruptible element is more than 38,000 in 
number. tf you have a:small amount of money to 
spend (and some of the Commissioners, I think, will 
follow me in that) them the corruptible element is so 
much. Jess. The question of the number of cor- 
ruptible electors in Norwich wholly depends upon 
the temptation you can hold out. 

21,669. (Mr. Howard.) Of course ‘there is a limit 
even to that ?—There is a limit unquestionably. 

21,670. How far do you think you can stretch it ? 
—It is much more easy to form an opinion as to the 
number of men who will vote without any improper 
influence, than it is as to the number of men that can 
be influenced, because again I say the main influence, 
the amount spent, entirely regulates the number that 
are to be influenced. 310 i 

21,671. I think now that closes our examination of 
you +I am at your service at any time if anything 
should oceur. What I have to complain of, and. 

‘which I think is the more important, as you, Mr. Pre- 
sident, have thought I am displaying an animus in the 
evidence Tam giving—— . 

21,672. I did not say that you have. It is rather 
imputed to you.’ It is imputed to you by Mr. Stevens: 
on the part of Mr. Tillett, that you: have ‘given | your 
evidence with an animus. — hot tHouin 

( Mr. Stevens:) Not this:morning. - 
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(Mr. Howard.); I infer, that, rather., 

(Mr, Stevens.) I quite admitjit..01) a) jon 

(Mr. Howard.) In so far as you plead guilty to it, 
you will ayoid it. 

(The Witness.) Ido not plead guilty to it. It is not 


my fault that Mr. Tillett has placed himself in the. 


position to require comment at my hands. It is no 


fault of mine. 


21,673. We have only a simple duty to perform oul, 


I know I am here as a witness to give you all the 
eu I know, whether they hit my party or any body 
else. 

21,674. You have hit all round ?—I have spoken 
out what 1 know. With regard to names I am quite 
satisfied there are witnesses who are hindered frém 
coming to this court and speaking out openly as I 
have done, because they do not choose to subject 
themselves to the lash of this “Daily Press,” this 
organ of the Radical section of the Liberal party. 
Now let me read what I complain of, and I think the 
Commissioners after they have heard it will take care 
that it is not repeated in regard to other witnesses. 
It has had no effect upon me, but this. is what they 
have said of my evidence given when I was last here, 
“ Mr. I. B. Coaks was the next witness. Having 
given some information respecting the elections in 
** which he had been engaged upon to 1865, he 
‘* volunteered some statements about. the 1868 election, 
“ which the Commissioners seemed reluctant to take.” 
I think that is a most unfair way of putting it tome. 
It is representing me as endeavouring to crowd in 
matters with reference to the election of 1868 which 
had no relevancy to the matter now under. inquiry. 
This is how the “Daily Press” chooses to mis- 
represent me. ‘They reminded him, that he: had 
“ been sworn in 1869 to tell those Commissioners 
“ «the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but. the 
‘“* ¢ truth,’ and that for 40 days that election! was the 
“ subject of inquiry.” I must say that Mr. Commis- 
sioner M‘Mahon more than once reminded me that I 
had to speak “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” but the majority of the Commissioners 
were in favour of taking the evidence J tendered. 
I feel strongly that I ought not to have had that form 
of question put to me four times over, ‘‘ Mr. Coaks, 
however, was irrepressible.” I object to the tone 
of the article, which is put here as if I came forward 
to force myself and my evidence upon the Commis- 
sioners, It is nothing of the kind. I came here in 
obedience to your request, and to give you evidence 
in accordance with the spirit of my oath, “ and informed 
** the court that the evidence he had to give was more 
“ important than all the evidence they had yet taken. 
“ If the election of 1868 was a fair one he could show 
“* that double and treble was spent in 1874. His sole 
* wish for going into matters connected with 1868 
“ was that he might enable the Commissioners to 
“ form a just opinion about the elections of 1870, 
“ 1874, and 1875. Not one of those elections was 
“* pure.” That is a fair criticism of my evidence. 
I do not complain of that. “The court having con- 
‘“* ceded the point,” that is what I object to, “ Mr. 
“ Coaks proceeded to say from a paper before him, 
“ that. only 200 messengers were employed and 
‘“‘ 13 ward committee rooms engaged by the Liberals 
“ in 1868, and that this was sufficient for the conduct 
“ of a pure election.” That is all perfectly fair. 
“ From what he saw in‘the streets he knew that there 
“ was a great and extravagant employment of labour 
“ in 1870. He knew that Mr. Ray then. made out- 
“ side payments amounting to 6001.” I didnot speak 
very much at random there, because. Mr. William 
Tillett has since been her®, and has admitted that at 
all events it jogged his memory as to 540/. paid to 
Mr. Ray. “He saw fellows at the noon hour with 
“ ¢ Tillett tickets in their hats, and ‘little ‘bits of 
‘¢ ‘ribbons,’ and they were “hurrahing,’ and those 
“ things to Mr. Coaks were indubitable evidence that 
“ they were paid. We suppose then, the men, and 
“ women and boys who sported those luxuries re- 
“ ceived bribes.” I complain of that. This paper is 
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representing a party on its trial, and it has no right 
to attempt to throw ridicule on the evidence I have 
given before you. 1 say it is nothing but ridicule to 
to attempt to introduce the women and children in 
connexion with the evidence I have given, which I 
again say is most important. ‘Then the procession 
“was something formidable. Eight outriders ‘ with 
“ spanking new liveries,’ and a carriage and four, 
“ and that was the purity party.”—Perfectly true. 
“ Tt was quite true that Mr. Huddleston had a carriage 
“ and four with party colours, but that, from his 
“ ¢ observation’ was a fairly pure election.” Per- 
fectly true, but it is put almost interrogatively. “ With 
“ respect to 1874 he unhesitatingly declares that he 
“ believed 38,000 persons were influenced on the 
“ Viberal side, and about the same number on the 
“* Conservative side, so that ‘nearer 6,000 than 5,000 
“ © persons received money payments in some way for 
“ <their votes.” The Liberal committee rooms in 
“1874 were something ‘terrible in number. In the 
“ 1875 election he was satisfied the Liberals had 
“1,500 employés, and 45 committee rooms.” Both 
statements I believe to be under the mark when the 
truth is fully arrived at. ‘“ Mr. Coaks attached more 
“* importance to his opinion than he did to the oath 
“ of the ward managers and their lists.’ I say that 
is simply a scandalous attack upon me and the manner 
in which I gave my evidence, which if it is not in 
their power to prevent, it is a mistake that the Com- 
missioners have not that power. 

21,675. The powers of the Commissioners are very 
large?—They are. “The witness in answer to questions 
“ by Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon proceeded to say 
“ that ‘although he always voted as a Liberal,’ he 
“ went for Stracey and Colman in’1874, the former 
“ being a ‘personal,’ the latter a ‘ political’ vote, and 
“ for Colonel Wilkinson in 1875. But, bad as the 
“ Liberals were in 1875, he thought the Conservatives 
‘* were worse, for he believed they employed 2,000 
men.” The evidence has been completed since, and 
my opinion upheld. ‘ Mr. Coaks was very severe on 
“sham purity; he detested it; he had a ‘perfect 
“ horror’ of it,” putin inverted commas as an inuendo. 

21,676. Do you mean there isa note of interrogation 
to it? It is put in in inverted commas, “ Mr. Coaks 
““ was very severe on sham purity ; he detested it ; 
“ he had a ‘perfect horror’ of it. He believed the 
“ 1874 election the most corrupt contest in Norwich 
“ for 80 years.” Having given this brief summary 
of Mr. Coaks’ . “belief,” again put in inverted 
commas, “ We challenge him to.proof,” this is the 
representative of the Radical section of the party 
calling upon a witness, who comes here on his oath 
to give evidence before you, that he is to accept a 
challenge from them, “ We challenge him to proof; 
“let him prove that 3,000 persons were influenced 
“on the side of the Liberals in 1874.” I say it is 
more than proved, if you take the 2,600/. spent, and 
apply the same rule as to the number purchased in 
1875, it was more than proved that there were 3,000. 
“Let him prove that the highly respectable ward 
“ managers have perjured themselves before the 
“ Commissioners, and that instead of 700, they 
“ employed 1,500. Mr. Coaks’ fellow citizens will 
“ want hard facts before they accept his conclusions 
‘“‘ from ‘ observations” made in the street.” I say my 
observations were not made in the street. They are 
based upon the published accounts and actual pay- 
ments made by the candidate, and so sure as two and 
two make four,.so sure is the evidence 1 have given 
with regard to the number corruptly employed by the 
Liberals, true. I complain very much that my 
position should have been challenged and attacked as 
it is by this article, ‘made in the street in preference 
“ to the oath and documentary evidence of men whom 
“ they know and can trust.” Inuendo that they know 
Mr. Coaks, and cannot trust him; is that a fair position 
for me to be placed in ? 

21,677. Repeat that, I was not following you 
closely ?—* Mr.*Coaks’ fellow citizens will want hard 
“ facts before they accept the conclusions from his 
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“ observations made in the street, in preference to 
“ the oath and the documentary evidence of men 
“ whom they know and can trust. The Commis- 
“ sioners may possibly attach much weight to 
Mr. Coaks’ opinion.” I dare say the comparative 
statement is disagreeable. “ But the public have not 
“ forgotton that that gentleman stated to Sir William 
“‘ Russell, as sworn to before Mr. Justice Keating, 
“ that ‘he would be d d if Tillett should be 
“ returned if he could help it” The Liberals have 
** nothing to conceal ; they defy their enemies to do 
“ their worst.” IJ say as to the last ten lines of that 
article (and I have no hesitation in so saying), it is a 
gross libel ; it is utterly untrue, and as soon as I had 
the opportunity yesterday, I contradicted the state- 
ment that I had ever made use of that expression to 
Sir William Russell, and here it is raked up from 1868 
and dragged into this criticism in order to damage 
my evidence, because, thank God, I have the inde- 
pendence to come here-and speak out what I know to 
be true. I say that that is a position no witness 
coming here to give his evidence truthfully should be 
subjected to or placed in. 

21,678. Does that finish it >—If you please, I place 
that newspaper in your hands. 

21,679. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) May I ask you who is 
supposed to be the editor >—Mr, Tillett. 

21,680. He is the gentleman whom you described 
the other day in your evidence as the American 
Republican ?—I know what I said the other day, and 
I will justify it. 

21,681. What was it you did say?—TI said I 
preferred supporting the Liberal-Conservative, which 
Colonel Wilkinson professed himself to be, to a 
Radical Republican agitator, which I considered 
Mr. ‘Lillett was. He had the support of the Repub- 
lican party. 

21,682. (Mr. Howard.) That was a remark of 
yours about Mr. Tillett being a Red Republican ?—~ 
No, a Radical Republican agitator. 

21,683. You are quite right. It was a remark 
volunteered by you in the witness box. If it had 
been a statement which the Commissioners had 
elicited by a question properly put, it would have 
been very proper, and the Commissioners would have 
directed their attention somewhat to it, so as to 
enable Mr, ‘Tillett to answer it, which he can now, 
if he likes. The matter has not occupied my mind 
at all. I think, strongly, that although it was said, 
perhaps it would have been better not said, because it 
does not really matter to us for the purpose of this 
Commission whether you are an orange and purple 
Conservative or Mr. Tillett a Republican agitator. 
We know no party, and no rivalry. Would it not 
be better to abstain from those observations? If 
Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon will allow me, I should 
would invite you to take that course ?—I should not 

vhave used that expression I think if I had not been 
pressed, I venture with all deference to say, improperly, 
as to how I voted, and to give my reason for voting. 
{was unaware that that was in any way within the 
scope of this inquiry, but when pressed I gave the 
reason which occurred to my mind to justify my vote. 
J should not have said that to the Commissioner if it 
had not been in reply to Commissioner Mr. M‘Mahon’s 
question. 

21,684. I think for the future we will avoid those 
observations. It is plain enough in a city like this, 
which has such a political history, that it would , be 
impossible to say, if you once begin to indulge in 
descriptions of each other, where you fwould end, 
or to what flights of imagination you would attain. 
You are quite right to mention to us about the 
article in the paper. I can only say that it must 
not be assumed by any means that the Commissioners 
are without power in this matter. I desire to take 
this opportunity of saying as much as that. J will 
not say more than that at present, except that we 
regret ([ am sure 1 am speaking for the three of 
us). very much indeed that this is the second time 
witnesses have had to come here complaining of 
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articles, in that paper. The first application had 
reference to the same paper. The reason why we 
regret it is because the articles appeared not simply to 
report, but to criticise, the evidence, and it is also not 
to be forgotten that it is, so far as I know,—I know 
very little about it,—-the cnly daily paper here, and it 
represents exclusively, [ suppose, one section of the 
Liberal party of the city. It is obvious, therefore, 
unless the articles which appear in them are written 
with great discrimination and an almost perfect sense 
of fairness, the Commissioners should probably say 
they ought not to be written at all pending the 
Commission. No one in the world has a stronger 
appreciation than J have of the value of the press, and 
of the entire liberty which should be given it. On 
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the other hand, pending any form of judicial inquiry 
or procedure like this, when a city is on its trial, as it 
were, and when the citizens, who are divided into 
sections, are on their respective trials in a sense, 
I think it would be better that that publication, 
especially as it has no other to compete with it, 
should endeavour to report, and as far as possible 
to abstain from making observations upon, “ihe 
evidence which has been given, That is all I desire 
to say about it. It is not an agreeable topic, but on 
the other hand Iam bound to say that the Com- 
missioners can by no means complain of your having 
directed their attention to it. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


Mr. G, A Stevens recalled, and further examined, 


21,685. (Mr. Howard.) It strikes me that it would 
be the better plan if, while they are fresh in our 
recollection, you would deal with those cheques which 
Mr. Coaks was just now referring to ?—I should like 
to say one or two words upon the 1868 election. 

21,686. Apropos of what Mr. Coaks has said ?-—- 
Yes. Mr. Coaks has vaunted the 1868 election asa 
model election. ‘The fact is that all the management, 
all the machinery connected with that election was 
entirely upon my shoulders and upon the shoulders of 
Mr. Ray, who was Mr. Coaks’ subordinate. Mr. Coaks 
himself did not come into a committee room to the 
best of my recollection until two days before the 
election. Lyery man who was engaged in that matter, 
except the ward managers themselves, I believe, was 
engaged by myself, and, therefore, of necessity, all 
paid by myself exclusively. Mr. Coaks and 1 were 
not on very good terms at that time, and we had very 
few communications with each other; all our com- 
munications were made through the gentleman who 
represented Mr. Coaks, Mr. Ray. I may further say 
that looking at the position which Mr. Coaks has 
occupied here, as a gentleman who can give you 
more information than anyone else in Norwich, or 
whose information would be more valuable than that 
of anyone else in Norwich, I cannot help saying this, 
that I and My. Tillett’s friends look upon Mr. Coaks 
connexion with the election of 1868 as the means 
whereby Mr. Tillett was defeated. Mr, Coaks under- 
took to keep the poll on the day of the election, and 
he kept if upon such a system that if he had gone 
on with that system until four o’clock in the afternoon 
he would haye polled three times the number of the 
constituency, and he would have given his candidates 
a majority equal to the number on the register. A 
mistake was made in the poll; it was discovered 
about twelve or one o’clock. Our friends thinking the 
election was certain, went home comfortably, and did 
not work. The consequence was that the Conser- 
vatives saw that we were in error as to the figures, 
They put on extra exertions, 400 half sovereigns were 
brought into the field, and our man was defeated. 
That is my reading of the 1868 election. We were 
beaten then in consequence of a mistake upon the 
poll. The numbers put out were incorrect, and as I 
said before, our friends were over confident, and 
Mr. Tillett was ousted. 

21,687. You think that that was to be attributed 
very much to Mr. Coak’s conduct at the poll ?—I 
think a gentleman who had had 25 years experience, 
who had known elections so long as he had, ought 
to have seen that the sub-agents made gross returns 
instead of hourly returns; they made him gross 
-returns from hour to hour, and he took them as 
hourly returns, and accumulated them from time to 
time, so that we should have had a terrific majority 
if those returns had been correct. 

21,688. Was he deputed to take that part in the 
election ?—He was ; he wished for the position. 

21,689. I presume you did it with confidence in his 
ability to do the work ?—Certainly. 

21,690. Do you desire to add anything upon that 
particular topic ? Do you consider that he was in- 


capable of doing the work ?—I attribute the loss of 
the 1868 election to the mistake made in the poll. 

21,691. You appointed him, believing he could do 
the work ?—I did not appoint him. 

21,692. He was appointed ?—I assented of course 
to his appointment. 

21,693. You thought he could do the work ?— 
Certainly. 

21,694. You were surprised it was not done ?—I 
was surprised that such a mistake in the poll should 
have been made, and that that mistake should have 
led to such serious results, 

21,695. You think it was a mistake ?—Certainly. 
I think I ought also to say that any opinion that 
Mr. Coaks may give upon my conduct or the conduct 
of Mr. Tillett should be taken by the Commissioners 
cum grano salis, and with a very large grano. 

21,696. We are not here for the purpose of inquiry 
into differences between parties, but are only dealing 
with facts ; occasionally witnesses will say a little 
more than is perhaps absolutely relevant. That is 
an observation which may apply to both sides, but 
into those personal matters we do not inquire. I may 
add that 1 think you are quite right in taking this 
opportunity of saying as much as you have said ?—If 
the clectiou, of 1868 was a pure election, I had as great 
«hand, and I had a greater hand in it than any man, 
because I did all the work connected with it. [ may 
also say this, that when Mr. Coaks in his evidence is 
speaking from time to time of a large constituency like 
Norwich, I do not think that he is better able to judge 
of that than many other gentlemen who are present, 
inasmuch as Mr. Coaks has, himself, never manayed 
an election in Norwich since the increase in the con- 
stituency. If was a constituency of about 4,000 or 
5,000 at the time Mr. Coaks managed the elections.  [ 
was a subordinate of his in two or three elections, but 
I contend that 1868 he had little or nothing to do 
with ; and he has never managed ove since or known 
the machinery necessary for managing a constituency 
of 14,000 or 15,000. 
that. ‘ 

21,697. Your statement amounts to this, that as to 
those matters he was incompetent ?—As to those 
matters I say he is giving information here and 
assuming knowledge which he has not. 

21,698. You say that he was incompetent, speaking 
in an clectioneering sense, from want of experience ? 
—He is not fully experienced as to some matters he 
professed to give information upon. 

21,699. Your respective parties will be better able 
than I ain to judge which of you is right, Now we 
will go tv those cheques which Mr. Coaks told us 
something about ?—I should like to make some obser- 
vations upon a matter which has been raised in this 
Court as to the meaning of outside payments. My 
meaning of outside payments is this, such payments as 
are outside the sherifi’s accounts. I may take as an 
instance these cheques. Mr. Coaks said that the 
election of 1868 cost a certain amount. I said it cost 
1062. more than that amount, and J consider J was 
perfectly justified in taking these outside the sheriff's 
account for the purpose, that is to show the actual 
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result of the 1868 election. The Chief Commissioner, 
T thought, put a construction upon “outside pay~ 
ments” which I did not, namely, that they are sub- 
stantially corrupt payments. 

21,700. Prima facie, I said.’ That was the- impres- 
sion upon the minds, I believe I may say, of the three 
Commissioners. We requested your attendance to 
hear Mr. Coaks’ evidence upon that point. Prima, 
facie, outside payments would mean corrupt payments ; 
but it is sufficient for you to say that you did not 
intend that >—I meant payments outside the sheriff's 
account. ; 

21,701. If you hear as lately as this that certain 
items are to be cross-examined to as to whether they 
are outside, would you not prima. facie draw the 
inference that they were not bona fide ?—I have no 
objection to its being considered so, prima facie; but I 
did not charge Mr. Coaks, or anyone else, with making 
outside payments as being corrupt. 

21,702. That is perfectly satisfactory to us, and will 
be no doubt to Mr. Coaks. Now we should like 
to hear your view of those cheques ?—I may say in 
the first instance, there are payments to the extent of 
106/. which do not appear in any way in the sheriff’s 
accounts. 

21,708. That represents the sum total of those 
cheques ?—It represents the sum total of those 
cheques, [ believe. 

21,704. (Mr. Goldney.) The amount, I think, is 
114/. ?—There is a charge of eight guineas to the 
sheriff, which, I helieve, does not form a portion of 
that. The first item I find here is 12 guineas to James 
Clarke. That is a perfectly correct payment. He 
claimed 20 guineas, but I objected to pay it, and it 


_ was ultimately reduced to 12 guineas. 


21,705. You agree, therefore, with Mr. Coaks’ 
description of that item ?—Certainly. 

21,706. Why was it not paid at the time >—Because 
it was included in the sheriff’s account, as a matter 
in dispute. 

21,707. Then it was in the sheriff’s account P—No, 
it was not in the sheriffs account as a matter in 
dispute. 

21,708. It was in the sheriff’s account as a matter 
of figures ?—No, I believe not. The question arises, 
whether 1062. should be reduced by 12 guineas. 

21,709. If the claim, although it ‘might not be 
altogether correct in amount, was substantially true, 
why did you not include it /in the sheriff's account? 
It would be wrong to omit it >—There is an item in 
the sheriff’s account for postages, stamps, &c., and 
sums in dispute; whether this was or, was not in- 
cluded in that*I am unable to say.’ 

21,710. You were a party to that account ?—Yes. 

21,711. Probably you did, as an honourable man, 
include within those general terms an account of that 
sort 2—Whether I did or not [ am not able to say. 

21,712. We should give you credit for that ?—'The 
probabilities are that I did. The next check I find is 
one to E. R. Barnes. I may say that the whole of 
these matters were gone into before the last Royal 
Commission, and I explained how it was that certain 
payments were not made until after the  sherifis 
accounts were returned. That appears fully in my 
evidence, as printed in the Blue Book. I handed in 
a list of those cheques or sums then, and explained 
why they were not paid until after the sheriffs 
accounts were returned. That list I fortunately have 
here. : 

23,713. What is Barnes’ item?—5/. J see that I 
explained that in 1869, and produced the vouchers to 
the Commissioners. J am reading question 786, at 
page 24: “ The next is a receipt of 5/. for services 
“ yendered at the late election by Edward R. Barnes ? 
« _(A4,) That was for canvassing and bringing up 
“ voters on the day of the election for the sixth 
“ ward, (Q.) Is Mr. Barnes a voter ?—(A.) IT’ be- 
“ lieve Mz. Barnes is a voter. (Q.) Have you’ any 
“ doubt about it ?—(A.) IT have no doubt he is a 
“ voter. I believe that all those are voters.” 

21,714. (Mr. Howard.) Read. No,'791 2—“ And 
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“no accounts) of any of these payments amounting 
“to 97l. to voters’ were entered in the election ex- 
‘** penses >—They were never entered either in my or 
* Sir William Russell’s expenses.” That I say now. 

21,715. (Mn. Goldney.) Now read the next question ? 
—“(Q.) Was that by arrangement with Mr, Coake Pos 
‘* (4.) No; I have made no’ arrangement with. 
** Mr. Coaks. Many of those claims I had not received 
“on the day of the election. (Q.) Then you paid 
‘* them without any arrangement with Mr, Coaks p— 
“ (A.) I saw Mr. Ray about them.” | 1 never had 
personal communication’ with Mr. Coaks, because 
Mr. Coaks and I were not on good terms, and Mr. Ray 
was the gentleman who represented Mr. Coaks in every 
way whatever in election matters; every cheque drawn 
for these sums was drawn by Mr. Ray or by myself, 
and I assumed that they were signed by Mr. Coaks; 
they were sent by Mr. Ray from my office for the purpose 
of being signed by Mr. Coaks, and I believed when they 
were returned with the signature of Mr. Coaks, that 
they were signed by Mr. Coaks. I had.no idea that he 
would shield himself behind Mr. Rackham or anyone 
else. 
acted with him from the beginning to) the‘end of the 
1865 election. He was paid 50 guineas for _ his 
services, I described Mr. Ray in my evidence in 
chief, before the last Commission, as Mr. Coaks’ alter 
ego, and I treated him as such from the beginning to 
the end of the election. . 

21,716. You are aware, I suppose, that Mr. Coaks 
has this day stated that Mr. Ray had his authority ? 
—Yes. 

21,717. I can quite understand that when cheques 
came signed “I. B. Coaks,” you would assume that 
they were signed by Mr. Coaks, unless you knew that 
his partner was in the habit of signing them ?—And 
some of them which Mr. Coaks threw some doubt 
upon are not drawn by me but by Mr. Ray.» Mr. Ray 
brought theny to me, and I was:satisfied. 

21,718. 1 think Mr. Coaks gaye you the full benefit 
of that. His impression was that they were all in 
Mr. Ray’s handwriting, except your signature ?—But 
[ satisfied myself that they were fair and just accounts. 
J explained them to the Commissioners to the best of 
my ability. The explanation appears in| the’ Blue 
Book; and how, Mr. Coaks, after all that; could 
imagine that they were included in the’ sheriff’s 
accounts is a very strange matter to me. 

21,719. | think you misapprehend him a little 
there ?—Take Runacre’s cheque of 20 guineas; that 
must have been there. He was not one of the ward 
managers; but after the lapse of so many years a 
mistake may be made, and 1 give Mr. Coaks’ the full 
benefit of it. On the previous Commission L went, 
into these matters, and I should be happy:to give any 
explanation which the present Commissioners may be 
desirous of having. I do not believe that there was 
a, corrupt payment in one of them.) | ve) 

21,720. Mr. Coaks has characterized two of them 
as being very corrupt ?—Neither of them hadi anything 
to do with the show of hands. act 

21,721. You and he’ are at variance upon’ that in 
point of fact ?—It was proved before: Mr, Justice 
Keating that no sum was paid for the show of hands ; 
there was a sum for roughs. ene SPST 

21,722. It was left doubtful upon ‘the Commission ? 
—Mr. Justice Keating then said that, in his opinion, 
the case of paying men for the purpose of obtaining 
a show of hands was not proved; but that if it had 
been proved he should have left it to the Court above 
to determine whether it was an illegal practice. » But 
neither of these sums, 5, to Barnes and: 5/. to Long, 
had, to the best of my judgment and belief at the 
present time, anything whatever to do with the show 
of hands. pints 

21,723. Can you suggest what they relate to ?— 
I have suggested it, and have sworn to it in my 
previous evidence before the Commissioners. 

21,724. In Barnes’ case you say it was for can- 
vassing and bringing up voters ?—I think Long’s is 
the same. geo) tesla 
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21,725. Ido not see Long’s name ?--T handed the 
bundle of vouchers to the Commissioners, and ex- 
plained it at the time. I say this positively, that the 
payment of 5/. to Long had nothing whatever to do 
with the show of hands in any form or shape. 

21,726. Then there are one or two cheques which 
are doubtful ?—One of them was for clerks work done 
at the election, nothing more and nothing less. 

21,727. Then there is another to a lady ?—At the 
time of the 1868 election the assistant town clerk was 
engaged by Mr. Coaks to take the management of the 
sixth ward. 

21,728. Was it the same name ?—Yes, the same 
name. He voted. He declined to be paid, because 
‘he voted. He’ died shortly afterwards. His widow 
was left in straightened circumstances, and she made 
a claim, not upon myself, but upon Mr. Coaks, that 
she should be paid something for the services her 
husband had rendered upon the election. She said 
he had received nothing, and Mr. Ray, Mr. Coaks’ 

“alter ego, ‘prepared ‘this cheque. I knew that 
Mr. Nixon lad worked in ‘connexion with the election, 
and I signed the cheque. I believe this cheque had 
first the 1 name of “1. B. Coaks” upon it. 

21,729. (Mr. Howard.) You were melted by the 
request of the widow. That was the fact, was it 
not? Ido not say it except in the spirit of praise 
to you 2 felt certain that the party was entitled to 
payment, but I did not pay it till Mr. Coaks im- 
portuned me to pay it. 

21,730. Mr. Coaks personally ?>—I cannot draw 
any distinction between him and his clerk. 

21,731. But I think you must for this purpose. 
Tf you get a message from Mr. Berry you treat it as 
a message from Mr. Coaks. When Mr. Coaks gets 
a message from you he treats it as a message from 
Mr. Tillett ?—He would not think it was from 
Mr. Tillett when it came from me, because we were 
both on a par. We were both agents. 

21,732. It was Mr. Ray: 2—It was Mr. Ray. 
Mrs. Nixon was entitled, I considered, to the money, 
and I signed the cheque. Bullard’s cheque, Mr. Coaks 
has told you about. 

21,783: That confirms Mr. Coaks ?—KExcept that 
he throws it in my teeth that I paid the widow. I 
had nothing’ to do with it. Mr. Nixon was the agent 
appointed by Mr. Coaks. 

21,734. We quite understand you ?—In the cir- 
cumstances of my case, and the many elections I have 
had to do with, I may have some difficulty in justi- 
fying everything. 

21,735. One matter which I called his attention to, 
in your presence, is the circumstance that the cheques 
ay date a good while after the election ?—Yes. 

37 36. Fou know what he said about it ?—Yes, 
Re ne. appears in my evidence before the Commis- 
sioners of 1869. 
21,737. What is the effect of it ?—The effect of 
' that was this, that about 3 o’clock on the election day 
in 1868 a message came to me, as to others, from the 
central committee room that the employés were to 
vote. I had two or three who were especially 
“interested in that election, and I went to them, and 
said to them, “I think Mr. Tillett’s election is in 
_“ jeopardy, we may want every vote, I think your 
“better plan i is to forego payment, and you may have 
“ your vote.” That was specially addressed to Run- 
acres. I said, “I am a volunteer, and I believe if 
ce" Nine abate is in danger you would be in the same 
“ boat with me.” That was said to two or three of 
them. ‘They said, “If Mr. Tillett is in danger, we 
will vote and sacrifice our pay,” and they did vote, 
“Mr. ‘Tillett, of course, was not returned. The question 
of his return, under those circumstances, was not in 
jeopardy, and that. 20 guineas to Runacres was some 
long time, afterwards, paid to him. 

a1, 738. I. car understand the zeal of an agent and 
partisan, but you surely will not draw a legal distinction 
eae page over an account, and then afterwards 
paying Do ‘not understand me to be reproaching 
“you. Fa inderstand the zeal of an agent under those 
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circumstances, but it does not alter the character of 
the payment in point of law ?—It does not alter the 
character of the payment in point of law, but it alters 
it in this respect, that if Mr. Tillett had been re- 
turned, and the question of scrutiny had been gone 
into, these four or five, or five or six persons would 
not have taken their pay, and consequently their votes 
would have been perfectly good. 

21,7389. You have got as near as possible to Mr. 
Coaks explanation 2] do not wish to state as facts 
what are not facts. 

21,740. That was Mr. Coaks’ view ?—I adopt that 
view. 

21,741. You do ?—And T have sworn to it in my 
evidence in the Blue Book. 

21,742, That is the explanation ?—That is the ex- 
planation. I put it before the Commissioners last 
time, and I give the same opinion now. 

21,743. Substantially, that disposes of the matter of 
the ieques ?—That disposes of the matter of the 
cheques. 

21,744. If I may sum up your evidence, the object 
of it was io show us that Mr. Coaks’ had rather over- 
stated his proposition that the election of 1868 was 
a model election >—Not exactly so. 

21,745. Otherwise, I do not see the importance of 
those particular matters to us ?—Only so far as figures 
are concerned. 

21,746. The 1067. >—Yes, 

21,747. That was the object, was it ‘not ?>—That 
was the object. 

21,748. To enable you to raise the contention, that 
Mr. Coaks had overstated it 2—I say he has overstated 
many things, and this one amongst the number. 

21,749, ‘But then, do you think there is anything 
very serious about that? Is it so serious or so 
extensive, either in character or amount, as to detract 
at all seriously from the election of 1868 ? “I will tell 
you frankly what isin my mind. It was not a matter 
that we should inquire into in the least. The election 
of 1868 prima facie is not for us to inquire into ; and 
therefore when the cheques came to us we had not 
read that part of the Commission of 1869, but I con- 
fess the impression upon my mind was, that it was 
intended to suggest that these payments were made 
outside in the sense of colourable and corrupt ; and 
therefore, and therefore only, it was that the election 
of 1868 had been over stated as a pure election by Mr. 
Coaks. But, if you say that you agree with Mr. Coaks, 
substantially, as to the transactions themselves, you 
are both in the same boat to begin with ; and, secondly, 
I confess I do not see that it is anything so serious as 
to detract from the election of 1868. 1 do not think 
you have attained your object >—My object was to 
show that there is an exaggeration. 

21,750, On a very small scale, is it not? It is 106¢. 
Of course that is money, but the important question 
is, if those cheques had represented improper ex- 
penditure, that would have been another matter, but 
you admit that they were, for the most part, properly 
paid ?—Certainly. We have a gentleman of 25 years 
experience who says he knows all about the 1868 
election, and that is the state of the case. 

21,751. I hope we shall be able to bring you and 
Mr. Coaks to agree as well as that upon all other 
matters >—So far as these cheques are concerned I 
deny that there was a single sixpence corrupt or a 
single sixpence in connexion with the 1868 election 
corrupt. 

21,752. You had no doubt read your evidence given 
in 1869, and had prepared yourself ?-—No, I have not 
read it for years; the fact was present to my mind, 
and I have no doubt was present to the mind of Mr. 
Coaks. 

21,758. I do not think we need go further into that, 
It shows that he was not far out in his surmise about 
the object of making the payments late >—He is quite 
right upon that. He has looked through the Blue 
Book, no doubt. He heard my evidence in court and 
knows all about it. ‘Then a question has been addressed 
to a witness more than once, that there was a purpose 
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on my part, and on the part of those who were managing 
the election committee rooms in 1875, to keep back 
the circulars, in order that it might afford an excuse 
for a large employment. It was not present to the 
minds of those who suggested that, that, according 
to the system we adopt, a system only necessitated by 
the ballot, it is impossible to issue the circulars or 
voting cards with any degree of accuracy until after 
the nomination. We are "tied to the nomination day 
for this reason, that we print on the back of our cards 
(and for the ignorant class of voters this is very im- 
portant) the ivstructions for them and the order in 
which the names stand upon the ballot paper. Until 
after the nomination itis impossible to know how those 
names may stand. A name may be interpolated, and 
until that may take place we know nothing. We ex- 
pected in 1875 that possibly another candidate would 
be nominated, and in 1874 we were promised that. 
21,754. Another and a different, candidate ? — 
Another and a different candidate. Mr. Warner’s 
name was flourished before us in 1874, and we were 
promised in 1875 a Liberal opponent to Mr. Tillett. 
If we print our cards too early it confuses the voters, 


especially if they are an ignorant class of people. If 


we put No. 1, No. 2, and No, 3 on the cards another 
may come. We wait until the nomination before we 
put those cards into envelopes, and that accounts for 
the lateness of time at which the circulars find their 
way to the central committee rooms. 

21,755. That observation applies to both sides ?— 
It may do so, but I take this opportunity of saying 
that I do not think, from my knowledge of the other 
side, that they have any machinery, or that they work 
their machinery in any way. I have not seen it, and 
I did not see it in 1874 or 1875. 

21,756. ‘They appear to you to go to work in a slip- 
shod manner ?—They do not appear to have a system 
of working their machinery. 

21,757. Does that enable you to assign any parti- 
cular reason for your beating them ? They might be 
better prepared for you another time ?—I “wish they 
would be. I had rather that course were adopted, T 
wish to say this, not to vaunt my own system, that the 
Conservative party have been changing about; they 
never had a system, and never had a machinery to work, 
and therefore they have never wanted the men to 
work it. They come and say they can do with this or 
that number of men, or they could do with that system, 
but I contend that my system requires men. 

21,758. They say, with reference to the election of 
1874, that although they were badly organised, their 
system carried Mr. Huddleston safely to the poll. 
We must deal with each party fairly all round ?—But 
there comes something after that, which will be the 
subject of my serious examination here to-day, and 
which I am quite prepared to go into. You may go 
and make inquiries at the last moment, and you may 
look at the register and the ballot papers. 

21,759. The same observation applies to the other 
side ae grant that to the other side, but when they 
say they sent their voting papers down the day before 
the nomination, that sa isfies me that they were not so 
eareful upon a matter of that kind as Iwas. It has 
been suggested here by some gentlemen, “ We had 
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our voting cards at such atime and sent them out.” 
Tsay they did not adopt the same precaution as I 
did, 


21,760. (Mtr. A Mahon.) I understood from ene of 
the gentlemen on the Conservative side that they were 
as late i in procuring their cards and circulars as you 
were ?—I entirely deny what was represented by one 
of the witnesses, who in reply to one of the Commis- 
sioners, said we might have had our voting cards earlier 
if we had had them as early as they had. Several 
questions have been put by Mr. Goldney to the witness 
upon that point. 

21,761. I understood one of them to say that the 
other side was as:late as you. 

21,762. (Mr. Howard.) I thought so too ?—I think 
someone said the cards might have been earlier if we 
had been expeditious. Another observation was made 
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as to the rate books. My idea of the rate books being 
any assistance to the ward managers in the preparation 
of their street lists is, that the rate books would be as 
useful as yesterday’s newspaper. In the first place, we 
cannot get at them unless we go down to the guardians’ _ 
office for that purpose. We cannot bring them into 
our committee room ; and, in the heat and worry of an 
election, it is impossible to send people to the guardians’ 
office to make extracts from the rate books. If we did 
make extracts they would be perfectly useless, because 
between the time of the last rate being made and the 
register and the election, they would be utterly useless 
for a purpose of that kind. The way to make the 
street lists is this:—You direct your enyelopes ac- 
cording to the register, and sort those into streets, and, 
from those envelopes, after they are sorted into streets, 
you make out your street list. Then you make use of 
your street lists for the purpose of getting up the voters 
on the election day, or, if there is time, for the canvass. 
21,763. (Mr. Goldney.) You sort your envelopes, 
as they do at a post office, into so many packets ?— 
Yes ; we have not the samme machinery as the Post 


Office. 


21,764. When all the envelopes are in a packet you 
take them and copy down Smith, J ones, and Robinson, 
in a street in the order they are in. That is your 
street list ?—Undoubtedly, 

21,765. You make your street lists out at the 
central committee room n?—In the majority of cases 
we do. 

21,766. When you have done that, what is the use 
of making another list in the ward offices ?—It is 
perfect folly. 

21,767. So it struck me ?—If we were pressed for 
time at the central committee rooms we should send 
the circulars sorted into streets, and they would do it. 
In the third ward, for instance, they had a staff -of 
clerks, whilst we were hard up at the central room, 
and in 1875 we sent circulars for them to make out 
the street lists. 

21,768. One of the managers told us that they 
were occupied in making out street lists. I could not 
make out that?—I think you are confounding our 
ward managers with the ward managers on the “other 
side. Our ward managers told you that street lists 
were furnished ‘from the central committee room. 
The other side did not make out their street lists at 
the ceritral committee room, as I understand. 

21,759. ‘The wrong way is to take the lists and 
labour through them ?—It is not a judgmatical way of 
doing it. 

21, 770. Having a large number of- tenants, one 
presumes that you have a large number of corre- 
sponding householders ?--Yes. 

21,771. Generally, pretty accurate rate books are 
kept > ot at Norwich. 

21,772. Is there any reason for that?—I cannot 


‘give a reason ; I tell you my experience asa reais: 


tration agent, 

2] 7738. The overseer has to make out his list of 
voter; s, and in order to make that out he has to go to 
look at the rate books >—He has to do something else. 
He is bound to makea house to house call, . The rate- 
book is so imperfect and the changes are so frequent, 
that he is bound to make a house to house call. 

21,774. ‘That would only make the rate book still 
more valuable >—He does that to verify his rate book. 
After the overseer has done that we make a house to 
house call, and we find a great many variations if a 
month or six weeks -have elapsed between the two. 
We are a very migratory population in the low parts 
of the city. 

21,775. You generally find, do you not, a number 
of small tenements belonging to one landlord ?—Yes. 

21,776. In a cul de sac or a blind alley belonging 
to one landlord ; one man generally colleets the vents. 
If you want to find out people you go to him and see 
all these names, and you say to him, “Tell me who 
occupies your landlord’s houses.’ He knows more 
about the people than anyone else ?—But the pro- 
babilities are that the man who owns the houses you 
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speak of in a certain yard in St. Martin’s may live at 
Bracondale. Or the man who lives at Bracondale 
may collect the rents himself. 

21,777. If you find 40 or 50 houses belonging to 
one landlord, you say ‘‘These are Mr. So and So’s 
“ houses; if we get the man who collects the rents 
“ we have the key to every one”?—The Act of 
Parliament is not obligatory. There is a bill put out 
here requesting all landlords to give notices of the 
changes that have taken place, but that is not always 
done. 

21,778. If you go to the landlord you get the name 
of the rent collector, and through him you find out 
the tenants, and where they are ?—We find it the most 
advantageous course to go from house to house, and 
ascertain what changes have been made. Then as to 
the post office, Mr. Coaks says that in 1868, circulars 
were delivered to the post office. That at once gets 
rid of the question that 200 messengers were all that 
were necessary for the 1868 election; most of them 
were sent through the post office, and therefore 
messengers were not necessary. When Mr. Coaks 
talks of the circulars sent, and the numbers that came 
back, I beg to say that he never had the opportunity 
of seeing, for he never was in the committee room, 
and has no more knowledge of the fact than any one 
of you gentlemen had before you came down to 
Norwich. So far as my judgment went, and from 
what I saw of that, I satistied my mind that there 
must have been a large number of circulars that never 
reached the individuals ; and I thought, in 1870, that 
I would send to the post office, and make inquiries. 
I sent to the post office, and the message came back 
that ordinary letters would take precedence of any 
electioneering circulars ; and consequently I made up 
my mind that, to get anything like 10 or 15 per cent. 
back through the post office, two or three days after 
the election, was not the way to conduct an election, 
and therefore I did not send the circulars of 1870 
through the post. Mr. Coaks said, in his first exami- 
nation, that he sent 13,500, not in 1868 but in 1870, 
that is, Mr. Warner’s circulars, through the post 
office, and that he had 250 returned. 

21,779. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 500, I think ?—He says 
500 now. 

21,780. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Berry said he knew 
rather more about it, and I think he put it as high as 
700 ?—They were sent back to Sir William Foster’s 
office, and I have reason to think that nearer 2,000 
than any other number were returned. 

21,781. What do you mean ?—They were taken to 
Sir William Foster’s ; I have seen the clerk who took 
them, and either 250 or 500 or 700 is so far below the 
mark that I know it must be a mistake on Mr. Coaks 
part. You have had evidence before that point. It 
may be an error of judgment on my part. ; 

21,782. The postmaster thinks differently now ?— 
After the ballot. There was nothing to send to the 
voters but the candidate’s address. 

21,783. And the voting cards with the polling 
places?—In 1868 that would be necessary, because 
the number of polling places was increased. Prior to 
1868 that would not be necessary, because we only 
sent round in those days the ordinary candidate’s 
address, and a letter from Sir William Foster or some- 
body, urging them to go up and poll early. As soon 
as the Ballot Act came into operation, that is 1870, it 
was essential to alter our arrangements. 

21,784. The Ballot Act came into operation in 
1873 ?—In 18783 our voters were new to the Ballot 
Act; it was of the utmost importance that they should 
be educated into it, and told what they were to do, 
and how they should do it; and therefore in my 
judgement it made it absolutely essential that in 1874 
we should have the voting cards delivered by hand; 
and not only should they be delivered to those that 
could be found by the post office, but that each 
individual man should be traced out. If a man left, 
we will say, St. Martin’s, and went to St. Edmund’s, 
he was traced out there, and if he had gone away to 
some other place he should be followed up, so that we 
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might ascertain the man was gone. That entailed an 
immense amount of labour, and I expected, according 
to my system, that those circulars that could not be 
found would be returned to me with an endorsement 
on them as to the reason why they were not delivered. 
I utilized that information for the purposes of’ the 
registration; noted it all up from time to time, 
and when we came to the next revision, if a man 
was dead I should object to him. If a man had 
removed from the city I should object to him. All 
that information was brought to bear on the regis- 
tration. 

21,785. Have you any recollection what returns 
you got in the preceding elections ?—That have been 
absolutely undiscovered ? 

21,786. Yes ?—TI should think 300 or 400. 

21,787. Undiscovered altogether, gone or dead ?— 
Dead or vanished. 

21,788. Of those that were discovered, who had 
changed their residences, how many ?—I should think 
we had information, instead of 500, of 800 or 900, or 
1,000. 

21,789. At all events, you are at issue with the 
postmaster. The post office does not like to be told 
it cannot do a thing of that sort ?—The staff of the 
Norwich post office is much better now than it ever 
has been. 

21,789a. You will give them a turn next time 2— 
Certainly ; no more messengers I think. I have 
exhausted my two or three points. 

21,790. There was a point concerning an item in 
your first evidence. Do you remember the 400/. - 
odd ?—Yes, I think the 4002. odd was a sum of 500/. 
From that was deducted a sum of 30/. by Mr. Tillett, 
a sum of 40/., and a sum of 10 guineas, and the 
difference was handed over to me with other moncy. 
tt was a cheque for that. 

21,791. When was that ?— That was on the 
10th April 1874. That cheque, instead of passing it 
through the bank, or through my ledger, I cashed, 
and I applied the money as my account shows. 
Clowes 802. Clowes 40/., Etheridge 10 guineas, 
Widdows and others, bands 1704. My firm had paid 
something, and according to that account there wa’ a 
balance due to them of 80/, 5s, 4d. I applied part of 
that cash to paying that. They had subsequently 
paid other accounts to the amount of 962. 4s. 4d., and 
I paid that out of this cheque. There were other 
sundries paid amounting to 652. ‘Os. 4d. ; that 
accounts for this. My only difficulty was when I 
was before you the last time, that in comparing the 
cheques which I had given credit for and the cheques 
which Mr. William Tillett debited me with, I did not 
find this cheque of 400/. odd because I never had the 
5001. It was 500J. less 30/., 40/., and 101. 

21,792. Did the cheque for 500/. always appear 
in your books ?—No, I have made up this for you. 

21,793. In pencil p—Yes, to show it did not appear 
in my books in ink. 

21,794. Why was it that did not appear in your 
books at all ?—It was cash. 

21,795. Not only the cheque itself, but the items 
which exhausted it ?—Certainly neither appeared. 
What I wish to explain is this: As I explained 
before, it did not appear on either side of the account, 
inasmuch as it was cash, and I may say that a large 
portion of the sum that was paid out of that is 
“ Widdows and others, bands.” It was cash for this 
purpose. There were several illegal payments out of 
it, payments that have not gone into the sherifl’s 
accounts, such as bands and processions and so on. 
That was paid out of that money. 

21,796. Was it a cheque given you to enable you 
to pay. these items ?—No, it was given me in the 
ordinary way of the election, and instead of passing 
it through the banking account I think I cashed it. 

21,797. With regard to anything in which you 
are concerned yourself, I am so reluctant to put a 
question which implies anything ?—I am bound to 
answer every question, and every question may be 
put to me in the sharpest possible way. 
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21,798. It is curious that a large amount of, this 
‘cheque should have been employed in payment. of 
illegal items ?—The band is the illegal item. 

21,799. It is terrible; 165/. dub Gm 

21,800. What do you say of sundries ?—In the 
sheriffs account there is an amount charged for 
sundries, and I assume that the disbursements I had 
made J took myself ont of that cheque; but I am 
making this up from memory. 

pi, 801, Etheredge ;.what was that ?—That was 
the commutes rooms for the fourth ward, but. I never 
received that. I thought it better, as I was charged 
with 5002, to show “the 4002. on. one side. I 
received the 500/. less 30/., 40/., and 10 guineas. 
I put them all out here in order that may be perfectly 
plain. 

21,802. The first portion of this account is balanced, 
I observe ?—Yes, with a balance of 88/. 5s. 4d. 

21,808. That is balanced ?—Yes, 

21,804. I tell you why I asked, because I looked 
at once to find 88/. ds. 4d., and i, find, on. referring, 
no balance is brought down, and it is an item 
of cash ?—Yes, I paid it out of the proceeds of the 
cash, the 5002, I now speak of. 

21,805. Do you mean as a matter of book-keeping 
that that does not appear? Supposing you were 
dead, and anybody looked at your books, they could 
not ascertain that fact ?—They could ascertain that 
that account was all balanced up, and my cash- 
book would show that 88/, 5s. 4d. was received on 
April 10th. 

21,806. And leave no balance one way or the 


other ?— And leave no balance one way or the 


other. 
21,807. According to your own explanation, that 


‘which appears as a cash item is taken oyer as a 


balance to account for an expenditure of 400/..odd 2— 
Yes, for this reason: I think the account has been 
to a certain extent, muddled. It would have been 
much better that all these cheques should have been 
entered and the debits made. 

21,808. That would be so. Let us understand 
each other... I daresay we shall be able to see our 
way out of this. Asa matter of book-keeping, that 
would be clearly as I put it, would it not? If we 
had not you here to explain it as a matter of book- 
keeping, would not that be so on the face of the 
account ?—Up to that point it would seem that the 
whole account was balanced. 

21,809. Debits and credits equal?—Debits and 
credits equal. 

21,810. Therefore, prima, facie, as a matter of 
book-keeping, there would be no balance to carry over ? 
—Yes, for this reason. 

21,811. I mean on the face of it >—No, but instead 
of receiving from Mr. Tillett 1,000/. I had received 
1,088/, 5s. 4d. 

21,812. Supposing accountants were asked about 
it in the absence of any evidence? —[ think it is 
thoroughly explainable to an accountant. 

21,813. (Mr. Goldney.) But it wants explaining ? 
—It wants explaining; I quite admit it. You will 
find in that account there is a credit given for 1,0001. 
and a credit given for 10 guineas, Gurdon’s account. 
The explanation of that is this: At this electicn, 
1874, I was not ouly managing the Norwich election, 
but I was managing South Norfolk for Mr. Gurdon. 
We had central rooms in the market place, for which 
Pigg and Son charged us 25 guineas, but we kept 
those rooms for South Norfolk as far as Norwich was 
concerned, and 10 guineas is the charge made for 
that to Mr. Gurdon, and that 10 guineas should not 
be in this account. There is another one a little 
further on, “ By Cannell, 34.” That 32. was an item 
improperly charged to this account, and ought to 
have been charged to South Norfolk; therefore, 
in the hurry of book-keeping that was an error which 
was rectified here. Then we come to 961, 4s. 4d. 

21,814. The same; observation applies to that, 
I observe, as applies to, the 881. 5s. 4d. ?—Hxactly.. 

21,815. But on the face of the account there is not 
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a pretence for a, balance ?—It does .balance with that 
961. 4s. 4d. 

21,816. We are ‘taking your explanation but take 
85. 4s. 4d:; itis not “balance, 852.. 4s. 4d.,?> but it 
is cash. When one finds the. same item called a 
balance there is a conflict, of book-keeping. The 
same observation applies to the 96/. 4s. 4d. ?—That 
is it. I have received from Mr. Tillett cheques tothe 
amount of 4,407/. 12s. 11d., and I have accounted for 
every shilling of it here... I put it down there to show 
the exact amount of my chee according to my 
account with Mr, Tillett. 

21,817. The next topic is the 5401, Mr. Ray’s?, 
aves, 

21,818. There you are indebted to Mr. Coaks for a 
little light ?—I accept it, and thank him for it. 

21,819. It is from his evidence that we first heard 
of the 548/. ?—Yes, and I will at once explain, it. 
Mr. Ray, in consequence of the last Commissioners. 
report was scheduled by them. He was afterwards 
by an Act of Parliament excluded from: the dis- 
franchisement just in the same way as Mr. Bignold 
was. Mr. Ray had for 10 or 12 years been, the 
electioneering agent for Norwich, the registration 
agent, and so on. After the last Commission Mr. 
Tillett became very unpopular amongst a certain class 
for what he had done in unseating Sir Henry Stracey, 
and bringing about the Commission, Certain meet- 
ings were called, and Mr. Ray took upon himself to 
protect. those meetings. ‘There was one meeting in 
St. Andrew’s Hall. This is all long before Mr, 
Tillett’s candidature ; Mr. Tillett was looked upon 
among us as a probable candidate, but there was a 
strong fight going on between the ward associations 
of Norwich and the, Warner party.. The Warner 
party were desirous of bringing Warner on the field. 
The ward associations were desirous of. asserting 
their right to the election of a. candidate, and they 
had, to a certain extent, selected Mr. Tillett. Several 
meetings were held in Norwich, and several I believe 
in St. Andrew’s Hall ; ; one my attention.was, more 
especially drawn. to, in which we issued. tickets) for 
admission, before the feeling ran so-high. ..We 
thought we should have a row unless we could keep 
them out. Tickets resembling ours were forged by 
our opponents or by somebody, and a large number 
presented those tickets at the meeting, and, as we 
assumed, with a view of creating a disturbance. 
Mr. Ray took upon himself then to guard that 
meeting with a number of persons, and, as the forged 
tickets were introduced to, the meeting the holders of 
them were taken through the meeting and put out at 
another door. There were a great many protectars 
or roughs you may call them employed, for that 
purpose. We had several other meetings of the same 
kind long before Mr, Tillett’s candidature, and which 
had, nothing whatever to do with Mr. Tillett’s elec- 
tion., When Mr. Ray retired from the registration, 
or was obliged under those circumstances to retire from 
the registration, I was asked to take it, I went 10 
Mr. Ray for the material, and papers and information 
necessary for my purpose, and Mr, Ray, said,“ There 
“‘ is an old account due to me from the. party ; there 
“ isan old account for registration that I have not 
“ been, paid, and there is also an account for pro- 
“ tecting meetings and so on, and the other matters 
“* in connexion with Mr, Tillett’s election.” 

21,820. When, was this ?—This was in aes early 
part “of 1871, when he left the reins, and» I took 
them. 

21,821. 3004. in connexion with Mr, Tillett’s ‘eine: 
tion 23001. in respect of Mr. ‘Tillett’s election. 

21,822. Of what. year ?—1870.) I, may Say that 
did not surprise me at all. 

21,823. Did he tell you what it was : Lor eter hes, he 
said it was for protection afforded to Mr. Tillett. in 
the course of that election, and for bands of music, 
and for, bands of music for which, he had paid ; but 
he did not want to tell me what. it was for, for this 


reason, that. he gave “his, evidence, before Mr. Justice 


Keating Oyo and told. him,,that he -had, spent 8001. for 
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Gh ataw wor iwlige wits eyort i, ; 
purposes of that kind. Iwas present in court and 
heard his evidence, and therefore could not be sur- 
prised when he again referred to it. I told Mr. 
Justice Keating that, although not knowing that was 
being done, I had a very strong suspicion that it was 
being done by Mr. Ray in the 1870 election. That 
appears in my evidence before Mr. Justice Keating, 
and therefore when Mr. Ray mentioned this to me I 
was not at all surprised. I told him that I thought 
it was a matter that the party ought to pay; that 
whatever he had done he had done with the view of 
protecting Mr, Tillett, and advancing the cause of his 
party, as far as the 300/. was concerned. As far as 
the other amount was concerned, the balance due on 
registration, and other matters that he had paid, I 
would make a representation to the party, and en- 
deayour to get him the money. I did so. Our 
party unfortunately, after Mr. Justice Keating’s 
decision upon the election petition, was very much 
disorganised, and I had, beyond Mr. Tillett, no party 
to go to. I went to Mr. William Tillett, I told him 
I thought, as Ray was then entirely out, of the field, 
and. could have nothing more to, do with political 
matters, that this balance due to him ought to be paid. 

21,824. The balance of what ?—The whole amount, 
amounting altogether to 530J. or 540/. ; that. is 3502. 
or, something of that kind in, connexion with the 
election, and 200/. odd was due prior to the election 
or prior to Mr. Tillett’s candidature. 

21,825..Making altogether about 550/. ?—530/. or 
5402, 1am not.sure as to the amount. Mr. William 
Tillett demurred to it for some time, and I pressed it, 
because I wanted to get into harness myself, and 
Ray demurred to handing over what I wanted until 
this was done. I also, at the same time thought, that 
Mr, Ray was entitled. to the money; I pressed Mr, 
William Tillett. to. pay it, ultimately he gave me the 
money, and I took it, and I handed it over to Mr. 
Ray, I pressed to know what it was; he produced 
vouchers for me, and I did not believe then, and I do 
not believe now, that there was what I consider a 
shilling of corrupt expenditure in that amount. 

21,826. Did it form part of the sheriff’s account 2— 
Tt did not ; the sheriff’s account had been made out. a 
long time before then, and all I put into the sheriff’s 
account was what I paid. I had not paid this at the 
time, nor did I know of the existence of an amount 
of that kind ; although, as | told Mr. Justice Keating, 
I believed that Ray was doing something of the kind, 
seeing him so busy about. 

21,827. Haye you any entries in your books of any 
sort relating to it ?—Nothing whatever. 
_ 21,828. Nothing in, your diaries >—I simply took 
the cheque with one hand and handed it over with 
the other... .. 


other things he says, take, an illustration—there were 
improper payments ‘to one man_ to the tune of 5404; 
and when. asked him y : 
he said, Mr. Stevens can tell you all about it,. there- 
fore he puts it as a test, and so far there is something 
in. it Inasmuch, as, it. came ont in this court ma 
way in which you are, now bringing it out, almost 
verbatim, I do not. think there was anything very 
extraordinary .in Mr. Coaks mentioning it; if you 
refer t ce of the election petition you will find 
it word for word. 


21,830. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) We cannot find the 
report printed for the use of the House ?—I will 
give you a copy of the newspaper report. 

21,831. (Mr. Howard.) There is no official report. 
The same observation remains, that it was an item bear- 
ing on this point. Mr. Coaks was labouring in the 
witness box to make out his proposition, that that elec- 
tion was not so pure as it has been represented. He 
gave that as an example, and so far he seems to have 
struck oil ?—All I can say is that Mr. Justice Keating 
had this matter fully before him, and he reported, 
notwithstanding, that it was a pure election. 

21,832. Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon will be obliged 
to you if you will let him have a copy of that news- 
paper.—lI will certainly do so. 

21,833. Do you understand that a large proportion 
of: this was in respect of Mr. Tillett’s candidature, 
before the election came on,—because, I suppose, he 
was known to be with you ?—It was very doubtful 
as to whether he would or would not. come forward. 
What he was desirous of doing, and what the party 
was desirous of doing, was to have meetings in 
Norwich for the purpose of justifying the position 
which he took, as far as the 1868 election was con- 
cerned, and as to the Commission that ensued on that 
petition. 

21,834. You tell us 300/., which forms the large 
proportion of that, was for bands of music, and the 
protection of Mr. Tillett ?—Yes. 

21,835. You did not tell us what the 200/. con- 
sisted of ; was it the same thing ?—I say there was 
an old balance of printing bills and other matters of 
that kind. 

21,836..To what extent?—I cannot charge my 
memory, perhaps 40/. or 50/,. Mr. Ray will be able 
to give you better information as to that, than I can 
now. I was simply satisfied at that time. 

21,837. You see how the evidence stands. Having 
got this from Mr. Coaks, I told Mr. William Tillett 
that there was an item for which he would have to 
account. In fact he came prepared. I expressed my 
opinion pretty strongly that 1 thought it absolutely 
unsatisfactory to have such an item referred to the 
protection of Mr. Tillett, 5407. And the other Com- 
missioners agreed with me. I may be dull of perception, 
but Ido not quite see my way out of it even if yon 
were to lop off the 240/., which you cannot do; it 
seems to me an absolutely monstrous ‘item, and I 
should ask you this. Mr. Tillett took your personal 
assurance on this matter. He evidently has great 
confidence in you, and I dare say it is well deserved, 
but he took your personal assurance, as he had taken 
it on another matter, and it. was of the more im- 
portance that you should be personally certain that 
Mr. Ray’s charges were in every respect bona fide. 
We will not talk about their legality, but they were 
actual expenses incurred ?—Out of the 3002. odd 
there was one sum which he produced a voucher for 
of 140/. for bands. 

21,838. How could you have spent. 1402. up. to 
that time in bands ?>—We spent. in 1874, L70J. 

21,839. Consider the. difference. —There were some 
considerable processions in 1870, 

21,840, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can My. Ray give any 
better account of it >—I do not know whether he can 
give any better account; he can give the account. 
Thatris the fact. 

21,841. (Mr. Howard.) What. voucher was. that ? 
I should have thought. you would haye had the 
vouchers ?—I did not take, the vouchers from Mr. 
Ray. ; : 
21,842. You were the agent for the election. It 
was a payment which, although illegal in the strict 
sense of, the .word, was made on behalf of your 
candidate P—It was a. payment, outside the ordinary 
election:; _ ; ; : Wer Re 

21,843, You can scarcely say that about 1874 2+ 
So far as 1870 was concerned,.a greater, proportion of 
it J considered had nothing to do.with the election 2— 
21,844. You get 400/. odd, and I will give you the 
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AOI. off for the registration ?—I say the other was a 
matter between the ward associations, at that time, 
and Mr. Warner, and that Mr. Tillett was not liable 
for one sixpence of that money, nor had it anything 
to do with his election of 1870, 

21,845. What was the protection? Our desire is 
to arrive at your view of the matter. What sort of 
protection and bands could have run up 500/, ?—It 
is not 500. 

21,846. Forgive me, it is. With the exception of 
40/., which I will present to you for registration pur- 
poses ?—It may be more than 40/. or 501. 

21,847. For all purposes for this discussion it is 
5007. for bands and protection to Mr. Tillett. I tell 
you at once that it does seem to me completely un- 
satisfactory, and I am most anxious to see my way 
out of it ?—I can only give you the evidence before 
Mr. Justice Keating. 

21,848. I do not suppose it was investigated in 
detail there ?—It was investigated in detail there : 
‘How many men had you! p> «6 What did you pay 
them to do ?” 

21,849. Who gave that account ?—Mr. Ray. 

21,850. Did you hear it ?—I heard it; he accounted 
for the money in that way. 

21,851. Did the learned judge require the produc- 
tion of any collateral vouchers ?—'They required the 
production of Mr. Ray’s banking book where he made 
the payments, and Mr. Serjeant Ballantine put him 
through it, and it was most fully gone into. He 
was cross-examiiied upon it most strictly by Mr. 
O’ Malley. 

21,852. I should have thought after that exhaus- 
tive inquiry you would have been able to tell us ?— 
There were so many men employed, so much was 
doing, they were employed for Mr. Tillett’s protec- 
tion, and there were bands cf music employed for 
the processions ; the whole altogether came to over 
3007, 

21,858. And 200/. to be added ?— 
for matters irrespective of the election. 

21,85-. What do you say they were ?—I say a por- 
tion of them, I cannot give the exact figures, was an 
amount due to him for registration, which he was 
then going to give up, and a portion of them were 
for moneys that he had expended in connexion with 
the ward association prior to Mr. Tillett’s candidature. 

21,855. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) In what newspaper is it 
yeported ?—I saw it in the “ Norfolk News.” I have 
no doubt it is in all the Norwich papers. 

21,856. (Mr. Howard.) It would be folly to pre- 
tend, as far as I am concerned, that I am at all 
satisfied about this item. I will tell you what I think 
is fair to you, Mr. Ray, and all parties. ‘The Com- 
missioners will endeavour to ascertain from the 
‘* Norfolk News,’ or some other source, what was 
the nature of this item, because if it is gone into in 
detail, as we propose to go into it, it would be emi- 
nently worthy attention ; therefore, on that point I 
think we had better adjourn any further questions. 
I have not met with an item in the whole of this 
inquiry which appears to me more unexplainable or 
more unsatisfactory. I cannot conceive that the 500/. 
could be anything like a necessary expenditure for 
protecting a gentleman, and giving him a little music 
to cheer his spirits?—Out of the 500/. they will be 
able to show you one bill of 140/. 

21,857. I think it will be fairer that we should 
adjourn that until we have looked into the evidence ? 
—All my part was to receive the cheque in one hand 
and pay it over with the other. 

21,858. The only thing was that you gave ‘your 
personal assurance to Mr. Tillett, who confessed that 
I had not taken too strong a view of the item. He 
thought it was a most unsatisfactory item, but he 
thought you could properly explain it because he had 
received your assurance that it was right. You gave 
that assurance. We will look into the report of the 
matter before Mr. Justice Keating, and communicate 
with you again upon it r—I will see _that you have 
the report. 


The 2002. was 
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21,859. Is there any other matter you want to 
explain. There is one which is some little conse- 
quence to you personally. It is in the evidence of 
William Stride. The report in the ‘“ Norfolk Chro- 
nicle” is this, “(Q.) Was there any secrecy about the 
** employment of men on the Wednesday ?>—(A.) No, 
“ IT donot think there was. (Q.) Everybody knew 
“« that the Tories were putting on men 2—(A.) It was 
“ not common knowledge on Wednesday.” ‘Then he 
is asked, “Do you mean to say that on the Wednes- 
“* day you paid this person 10s. 6d. to see after 
“ messengers when it was not necessary ?—(A.) Yes, 
wa Se thought it necessary. (Q.) Did Mr. Stevens 
“ think so?—-(4.) Ido not know what he thought. 
“ (Q.) Did you agree with Mr. Stevens as to what 
“ you were tu get ?—(A.) Mr. Stevens paid me what 
“he thought my services were worth.” Then I go 
on to his answer to a question put by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Goldney, “I paid these men at my house ; my 
“ wife paid the young man, Bennett. I paid the 
“ others, Mr. Stevens repaid me.” You remember I 
dare say that Stride said this ?—Yes.~ 

21,860. I need not point out to you what the point 
in that is. What do you say ?—I should say first of 
all thatT engaged Stride specially as a detective to 
go round the city to see what was going on and to 
report to me, and if he thought it neces ssary to engage 
one or two other persons to’ assist him in that work. 
He did from time to time report to me what was going 
on. After the election he applied to me as a matter 
of course for payment. I paid him in my own office. 
My cashier entered the money in the ordinary way in 
his book, and I considered from what Stride told me 
he had himself fully earned his money, and that those 
whom he had employed had also fully earned theirs, 
He told me that he had employed no voter, but it 
subsequently turned out that one of the persons he did 
employ was a yoter. If there is any other point in it 
J have not caught it. 

21,861. There were five men connected with that 
evidence ?—Yes. 

21,862. Were those items returned in the accounts ? 
—They were returned in the accounts as Stride and 
others, in the book I handed to the Commissioners. I 
looked upon him as the man responsible to me, and 
he employed his sub-agents for the purpose of getting 
information, 

21,863. *(Q.) Did you pretend that you were a detec- 
“ tive 2—(4.) It would be very little use to do that 
“in Norwich. (Q.) Why ?—(4.) Because I am too 
** well known both to the Liberal and Conservative 
“ranks. Nothing could occur to induce me to change 
my politics and become a Tory. I know a person 
““ named Vincent. I did not pay him the 5s. for his 
“ vote.” He was examined on the statement that 
Vincent had positively given his vote for 5s. “TI did 
“ not know he had a vote when I paid him. I think 
‘“ he will satisfy you as to that. I was told by other 
“persons that he said what Mr. Lennox said was 
“ untrue. Mr. Bussey, who works at Mr. Banks’, 
the tailor, told me it was not true, what he was 
alleged to say, that he was paid 5s. for his vote. 
“ (By Mr. Goldney.) I paid these men at my house. 
“ My wife paid the young man, Bennett. I paid the 
* others. Mr. Stevens repaid me.” Now if what he 
was examined about turns out to be true, namely, that 
he gave a man money for his vote, and afterwards you 
repaid those moneys ; you see the point ?—Everything 
will turn upon my intention, and I deny that there 
is the smallest ground for imputing an intention in 
that matter on may part. 

21,864. It is proper to give you an opportunity. 
In the way it was put by him, it might have led to 
that impression ?—I wish to give it the most unquali- 
fied denial. 

21,865. (Mr. Goldney.) We have heard that in the 
1874 as well as the 1875 election there were, in fact, 
a great many boards used >—Yes. 

21,866. What became of those that were used in 
1874 ?—They were taken back to Mr. Gilbert’s, and 
the majority of them used in 1875. I did hear that in 
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some eases the parties took them down, and either 
chopped them up, or we could not get them back again, 
but as a rule they were taken back and kept in stock. 

21,867. Do you know how many are there. Can 
Gilbert tell us?—The account filed with the sheriff 
will show the number he charged for. 

21,868. Was he the only man who made them ?— 
No, a man named Rix made some. His account he 
returned to the sheriff. 

21,869. Where was the store >-—The store was in 
Gilbert’s yard. 

21,870. He will be able to tell us what number 
were returned '—He will be able to tell you what 
number were made and what were returned. 

21,871. In 1875 ean Gilbert and Rix tell us’ be- 
tween them how many were made ?—J think there 
was no one made boards in 1875 but Gilbert. He 
made them and fixed them, and his account is with 
the sheriff's vouchers. 

21,872. Have those been returned into store ?— 
Those are now, I believe, at our rooms at the stores in 
the Haymarket. 

21,873. They were returned into store ?—Yes; I 
will not say the whole of them were. 

21,874. We can ascertain what number there are ? 
—You can ascertain what number there are. 

21,875. That 882. for the bands. Have you got 
any vouchers for that?—I did not pay myself for 
that. It was all done in one. I have seen the bands- 
man since, to get up the item, for I do not know what 
it was. 140/. odd to Mr. Widows, whom you can 
summon before you, and I think 30/. Mr, Edward 
Gaul, who supplied a band for 30/. Those two made 
up the 1702. I have charged in my account ; it may be 
a few shillings more or less. 

21,876. What number of performers were there in 
a band ?—I think in one procession we had four bands. 

21,877. Who ordered them ?—That I do not know. 
I had the account. 

21,878. Four bands playing all at once ?7—The pro- 
cession was about two miles long. 

21,879. What year was that ?—That was 1874. 
I am speaking of now. 

21,880. This account you have put in is 1701, 
Widows and others -—That is the 1874 account. 

21,881. In 1874 what was paid for bands ?—In 
1874 L paid nothing, 

21,882. Is there a claim ?—No claim on me. As 
I have explained to you, I understood there was a 
subscription entered into by certain gentlemen. 

21,883. That brings us back to the bands protec- 
tion funds >— Yes. 

21,884. Have you found out anything about that ? 
—Nothing more than I told you before. You will 
have Mr. Page before you. It is a band fund, not a 
band protection fund. 

21,885. The word protection is not mine ?—If you 
have the band, you have a number of people to protect 
the band. 

21,886. Besides the amounts which you have 
included in the accounts, there is a band fund P— 
There was no band fund in 1874. 

21,887. It only began in 1875?—I declined to 
touch a band or procession, or pay a shilling that I 
could not include in my sheriff’s account in 1875, and 
I believe I have not done it. 

21,888. Did you employ any more detectives besides 
Stride ?—I do not think I did. 

21,889. Did anybody ?—I think Mr. William Til- 
lett gave instructions to have some watchers or pro- 
tectors, but they have all been returned in the list you 
have. 

21,889a. They are no practical use, are they ?—I 
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think we lost the 1874 election because we did not 
know what was going on on the other side. In 1875 
I was fully posted up in what was going on. 

21,890. You mean what was going on on the other 
side ?—I had no idea that the numbers that were 


employed in 1874 had been employed until after the 


election. 

21,891. But you knew that there was a large 
number on both sides ?—When ? 

2,1892. In 1874?—I knew that there was employ- 
ment, but I did not know the extent of it, as I said, in 
1875, and I knew that by reason of the information 
that I had brought me from time to time. 

21,898. This man Stride you think brought you 
information ?>—He certainly did. 

21,894. The amount that he charged for work 
under him you do not know?—TI left that to him; I 
did not think the payment was exorbitant for the 
time they were at it. 

21,895. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Did you ever hear of any 
charge made for the exhibition of boards?—I have on 
three occasions in this court given my most positive 
denial that exhibition was ever paid for, asked for, or 
promised, for a matter of that kind (I stand to that at 
the present time), either in 1874 or 1875. I have 
never known an instance. 

21,896. (Mr. Howard.) Have you reason to believe 
that Mr. Ray is in possession of any of the vouchers ? 
—Vouchers as to what ?. 

21,897. As to that wonderful item ?—It is possible 
he may. I have not seen him. 

21,898. Were they produced before Mr. Justice 
Keating ?—I am not sure whether they were or were 
not. 1 saw them subsequently; I saw the band 
voucher, and the same man that supplied the band in 
1874 supplied it in 1870. You can have him before 
you, or ascertain whether that item is correct. 

21,899. Were the vouchers produced before Mr. 
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Justice Keating, do you remember ?—I cannot say © 


whether they were ever produced before Mr. Justice 
Keating. Mr. Ray’s bank book was; I remember Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine saying the balance made his 
mouth water, and I have a distinct recollection of Mr. 
Ray’s bank book being in court. 

21,900. (Mr. Howard.) Which side was Mr. Ser- 
jeant Ballantine ?—Mr. Serjeant Ballantine was de- 
fending the seat for Mr. Tillett. 

21,901. Mr. Rodwell was on the other side 2—Mr. 
Rodwell and Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’ were defending 
the seat. Mr. O‘Malley was on the other side. 

21,902. As far as Mr. Serjeant Ballantine was 
coucerned, he would not care to look into this item ?— 
No; but Mr. O‘Malley was a very close cross-examiner 
and he went thoroughly into it. 

21,908. I was thinking that much does not escape 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, if itis of a tempting sort. 
He was your counsel ?—I have a distinct recollection 
of it ; Mr. O'Malley did. 

21,904. I think you are entitled to have it looked 
into. You are leaving the court with a strong impres- 
sion at present that we do not like that item ?—That 
was the impression which [I derived. 

21,905. It does seem to me not only extravagant, 
but utterly absurd; now you know what we feel 
about it; there is no official print of it?—I will take 
care you shall have the report. I thought you would 
have it before you. 

21,906. I am very much obliged to you for your 
evidence and your promise. If anything else occurs 
to you that you want to add, you will have the oppor- 
tunity.—I have not been backward, and sometimes 
I have taken advantage of the court in giving them 
information and explaining myself. 


Mr, JosepH DALLINGER sworn and examined. 


21,907. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you engaged in 
the third ward at the 1874 election ?—The fourth 
ward. 

21,908. As what?—As clerk, and to assist the 
manager of the ward. 


21,909. Who was the manager ?—Mr. George 
Thirkettle. 

21,910. How long were you there?—From the 
Monday morning to the election day. 

21,911. Did you employ many hands ?.--No. 
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21,912. Did you employ any hands ?—No, : did not 
employ any hands. 

21,9138. We have’ heard it said that you were 
charged with being guilty of bribery and corruption 
at the election ?—Yes. 

21,914. Is that true —Untrue, positively. 

21,915. Is there any pretence at all for saying it? 
—Not the slightest foundation for it. 

21,916. It is a falsehood altogether ?—A falsehood 
entirely: 

21,917. (Mr. 
ward r—Yes. 

21,918. In the 1874 election ?—Yes. 

21,919. Then you never were employed by anybody 
to commit bribery, were you ?—No. 

21,920. Of any sort or kind ?—Of any sort or kind. 
No suggestion of any kind was ever made to me. 

21,921. Do you say you were the manager of the 
fourth ward ?—No, I was assisting Mr. George 
Thirkettle. 

21,922. I suppose you and he shared the work 
between you ?—Yes. 

21,923,- Did you know anything about setting the 
men on in the fourth ward ?—Only that the men 
came in. 

21,924. They came in in good round numbers ?— 
Yes, they came in, 40 or 50. 

21,925. They were put on in good round numbers ? 
—Yes, they were. 

21,926. How many ?— 
can remember. ¢: 

21,927. And a few more ?—I think no more,—about 
that number. 

21,928. Suppose you were to double it, would that 
be about it ?—I should say nothing like that. 

21,929. Do not be afraid of it. You need’ not be 
alarmed ; you are in that box to tell us everything ; 
then you are safe ; but then, you must tell us all p—I 
am quite ready. 

21,930. Do you not think you could increase the 
number from 50 ?—No. I donot think there were 
above 50; 50 would be about the number. 

21,931. You did not tell my brother M*‘Mahon 
that you had put on no messengers ?—I put none on ; 
Mr. Thirkettle appointed them. 

21,932. You saw it done ?—Yes. 

21,983. And knew what it meant ?—Yes. 

21,934. Supposing you are charged with anything, 
you are entitled to say you did not do it. You were 
a party to it ?—Yes. 

21,935. You know it was a very naughty thing to 
do?—I do now. It did not strike me at the time. 

21,936. It strikes you now ?—Yes. I have heard 
enough of it. 

21, 5937. What became of the lists ; ?—I believe Mr. 
Thirkettle has them. 

21,938. Has them still ?—I do not know. 

21,939. Did you make them up?—No, they were 
in the room generally, and they were collected the day 
after the election. 

21,940. By whom ?—By Mr. Thirkettle and the 
clerks. 

21,941. What was done with them ?—I believe Mr. 
Thirkettle said they were to be sent to the central 
committee rooms to Mr. Sparrow. 


Howard.) Were you in the fourth 


-About 40 or 50, as far. as I 
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21,972. (Mr. Howard.) You were connected with 
the election of 1874, were you not ?—No. 

21,973. Was it 1875 r—Yes. 

2] “O74. Where were you stationed ?—I was not 
engaged nowhere. 


21 6975. You were examined before the ,Commis- .. 


sioners of 1869, were you not ?—Yes. 

21,976. Did ‘they do you the honour of including 
you in the schedule ?—I ain uneducated, and if Lido 
not understand you I cannot answer. 

21,977. Did they put you in the schedule 2 athe 
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21,942. Have you heard anything more of aie aa 
L have not heard’ anything more of them.” 

21,943. Have you reason to believe that ney are 
still in existence ?—Yes, I have not heard to the 
contrary. 

21,944. Are you an old electionecrer PNo. 

21,945. A young one ?—Yes; 9 ©. 

21,946. How long have you been at it That w was 
the first time I ever had any oun to do lg an 
election. 

25,947. I suppose you have been in Norwich a good 
many years ?—Yes. 

21,948. Did you think it was a quiet, ee 
election ?—No. 

21,949. What did you think of iT ‘thought it 
was very exciting. 

21,950, A lot of money going »—"Phere must have 
been. 

21,951. What do you think it went foryall straight~ 
forward ?—To create enthusiasm and aid the return 
of the members. 

Fs 21,952. The steam was _ up well, was it not 2— 
es. 

21,953. Plenty of fuel ?—Yes. 

21 9542Do you know anything ie 5 sj money 
business ?—Not at all. 

21,955. Did you ever hear where it eame from ?— 
No, i did not. 

21, 956. Did you go out of your own ward into any 
other parts of the city >—No, not out of the ward. 

21,957. You stuck to your own gun ?—Yes, 

21,958. Do you believe there was any other form of 
bribery or corruption >—No. © I have no knowledge 
of any, nor have I heard of any. 

21,959. Have you a good word ‘to say for your 
opponents | ?—I do not know that I have a bad one. 

21,960. Did you see anything about: ‘the ‘men being 
put on on their side ?—No, I did noti’ 

21,961. Did you hear of it peri heard: of it, of 
course. 

21,962. Did you believe it pos Wek, TOOL § 

21, '963."You’ had. no doubt about hee wt ‘had no 
doubt about it. ui 

21,964. Mr. Commissioner Goldney ahd me’ to 
ask you which you believe:'to ~be ‘true, whether the 
Liberals or the Conservatives commenced it ?——I have 
really au idea in my own ca that the — were 
rather in advance. 

21,965. And you followed! suit fae ti think they 
were very ready. 

21,966. As far as you know, was thaw afi fisirkting 
of the employment of messengers? Was thatthe first 
time it was done in the city p—I bis not: know that it 
was done before. 1OnE % 

21,967. Do you know much* about the mtihicipal 
elections } 2—No. 

21,968. You are not an alderman’ ENG, WEE TS 

DY 969. Nor a councillor ?—No, 9°) © od . 

21 970. You hope to be >—No, I do not. 

21,971. Have you heard that the municipal BBxitbats 
are always troublesome and ‘corrupt ?—I have’ not 
heard so much of them as of the general elections, 

(Mr. Howard.) You may retire. “We are a 
obliged to you for your frank eviderice? 


21,978. Where you are ‘now: Where ? ‘am mow. 
Thank God for it: St due 48 

21,979. Do you say you were not + employed at ral 
at the last election 220 was not.om foul vere 

21,980. Not at all ?—Not at all. 

21,981. By any one ?—By any one. 

21 "982. ‘Tf you had been employed, which side would 
you have been found.on ?+-On the, Tory%s.) YOR, Pe 

21,983.) Are: you |surevyourwere not employed rT 
am sure L was not. 

21,984, Do you know, Mr. Buttifant Ped know him. 
Asty YF 


frre, o tone 
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21,985. Hehas!been saying something about you ? 
—He speaks the truth, no doubt. 

21,986. ‘You vare! Arthur Hunt. of Back ‘Street, St. 
Stephen’ sr—Yesy 5 : 

21,987. This'is what he says: “ Mr. Bignold also 
* engaged the following parties to. employ voters, 
“Arthur . Hunt, Back Street, St. Stephen’s.” Did 
Mr. Bignold engage you to employ voters ?—No. 

21,988. If Buttifant says that, what do you call it ? 
He tells’a falsehood. 

21,989. ‘Is it an untruth P—I¢t is an untruth. 

21,990. You say so, upon your oath ?>—Yes, 

& 2D, 991. Do you know anything’ about the election, 
at all ? Have you any information to ‘give us ?—I 
know ‘nothing at all about it, only I employed some 
rien.’ 

21,992. You Binploved some men ?—Yes. 

21, 993. I thought you said you had nothing to do 
with it ?—I ‘was not employed. 

213994. No one employed you to do it, but you 
employed them ?-—Yes. 

21,995. Where © owas that ¢ 24. At the top of St. 
Stephen’ Serr SS 

21,996. Which ward ?—The fourth ward. 

21,997. How many men did you put on ?—From 
16 to 20; I would not swear how many. 

21,998. Who paid for them ?—I did. 

_ 21,999. Out of your own money ?—No, I did not. 

22,000. Where did you get the money ?—Mr. Thir- 
kettle | gave me the money. 

22,001. Where did he get it ?—I do not know. . 

22,002. That beats you ?—That beats me. I did 
not pay the men until I got the money. 

22,003. You did not care to ask, so long as you got 
the money ?—I got the money before I paid them. 

22,004. You knew that they were voters >—No. 

22,005. Really ?—I never asked. 

22,006. Did you not put a man on with the least 
notion of his voting ?—No, I never gave it a thought. 

22,007. Surely ?—They asked me if I would give 
them’ a job. I told them I had nothing to do with 
the election. “ Can’t you give us a job 2” Tsaid, «1 
do not know?” Well, I went ‘down again the “Trumpet Z 
and there I saw Mi. Back. I told him about these 
men wanting a job, and he said, “If you think it 
“ necessary to set them on, or if they are wanted, set 
* them on.” JI did do so. 

22,008. Did you think they were wanted ?—I did. 

22,009. What for ?—To go and carry torches and 
protect the candidates the same as other people, and 
af to meetin tags, and so on. 

22,010. thought they had votes ?—No. 

29, O11. You did not ask them ?——No, I did not. 

22,012. ° u. ‘smile. What makes you smile ?—I 
did not ask | ey question ; I did not think about it. 
22,013. What do you think now ?—Just the same 
as I did before. 

22, 014, What did these 20 fellows do, whom you 
employed ? ? Did they look at each other ?—I told them 
they must go across to the “ Bull” and wait until they 
were wanted 3 P they would hear where the meetings 
ee and go along with them. That was all I did. 

2,019. "They ‘enjoyed themselves P—Yes. 

4 016. At what t time did they vote. 2—I cannot say. 

122,01.% Lou, smile. again ?—-[ never saw one yote. 
2 did not ask any one to go. I did not know that mad 
had woetesene) agety: 

“22,018,.You ‘saw. ‘them, at the poll 2 No, | . ba 
nt 22,019... You were. there, of course >—No. What 
was the use of my going! ? I have not Bh, a vote, 

sthank God. j. .»), 

22,020. You w were. in the. ‘schedule poAnd a good 
Joh toe irrcedt v0 


22,021.,.Can, you give us any idea a heat men . 


were ?—No, I can’t. I know two or three of them. I 
donot, know their: PAC Mr. 'Thirkettle. had. the 
list. of them, ; Oy Serie re rf 
“22,022, Did, you. get. any anihority. mh 
to put them on?—No.... 
_ 22,023. It was your own zeal oo¥ en, sep « 


i Het 


22,024.,Had_ you mixed yourself up in the 1874 
election ?—No, not at all. re 

22,025. Did you know that the Liberals were 
tg on men ?—I never wanted to ascertain any- 
thing 

22,026. You did not make any particular pilgrimage, 
T daresay ; but did you hear that the Liberals were 
putting on ?—I never took any particular notice. 

22,027. Before you put on your men ?—No, 

22,028. You thought it necessary to put on 20 men 
yourself ?—16 or 20, 

22,029. You did it of your own instinct; no one 
told you?—Mr. Back told me, “If you think ‘it. neces- 

sary, put them on”; and J did so. 

22,030. Did he tell you that he had instructions ? 
—No; that was all he said. 

22, 031. Do you know Buttifant ?—I have seen him 
before, but had no conversation with him or any 
dealings with him. 
bs 22,032. Did you see Buttifant with Thirkettle ?— 

0. 

22,033. It was a mystery to you, was it not ?—No. 

22,0384. You thought it would do the candidate 
good P—Yes. 

22,035. What did you pay the men ?—I should 
think I gave 10s. 6d. each. 

22,036. Did you make any bargain with them ?— 
No particular bargain. 

2,037. You didfnot ask whether they had a vote ? 
bas a soul. 

22,038. Did, you know them 2—Three or four of 
them, 

22,089. Are they on the register ?—In the same 
parish as J live in. 

22,040. You supposed they were on the register ?— 
I do not think some of them were, but some of them 
very likely. 

22,041. You thought. so ?— 
thought. 

22,042. Is it not a fact—you are a good Tory, you 
know—that when you engaged these men, you did 
want to serve your candidate, and that. you thought 
you would be sure to catch a few votes P—I did not 
ask. I did not give it, a thought to ask the men 
whether they had a vote. 

22,048. You do not know whether they voted ?— 
No, I do not. 

22,044. Did you pay them yourself ?—I paid them 
myself. 

22,045. You got the money from Thirkettle ?— 
Yess 

22,046. When ?—On Saturday night. I paid them 
on Saturday night. I cannot say exactly; but I think 
it was Saturday night. 

22,047. You had. nothing to do with the election of 
1874 ?—No. 

22,048. You did not employ messengers ?—Not one. 

22,049. I suppose you heard that a great many 
were employed ?—No. 

22,050. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you in, Norwich ?— 
Yes. 

22,051. Did you take any interest in the election : 2 
Never. 

22,052. (Mr. Howard.) Did you see the band and 
the yonng ladies from the circus ?—I heard. the band 
when I was abed. 

22,053. How came you to turn out this once and 


I. did not give it a 


engage 20 men ?—They asked me if I could. employ 


them, and I told them I had ‘nothing to do with it. I 
would just mention it to Mr. Back, and see whether I 
could, and I put them on through that.” 

22, 054. They knew you were a Tory ?—If I had a 
yote:I should not yote otherwise, but [have not got a 


‘vote. 


22,055. What else have you to tell us ?—I do not 
know. anything. . I cannot tell you anything. 
22,056. Is there anything which occurs to you ?— 


No, L am never mixed up with it. 


22,057. You will be next time, Never again as 
long as I live. 


22 ,058. Why ?—I have no business. I got go well 
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treated. I very nearly got 12 months and lost all my 
money. I spent 9/. or 10/., and never got it back again, 

22,059. What happened to you ?—I lost my money. 
They gave me the money. I got drunk and lost it, 
and I never got it back again. 

22,060. You have never seen the colour of it since ? 
—Not a farthing, 

22,061. You do not hope to ?—No. 

22,062. What do you mean about the 12 months ? 
—I escaped that. 

22,068. You only got 12 months ?—Yes, they told 
me I should get two years before I had my trial. 

22,064. You expected to see the Attorney-General 
every day, did you not ?—No. 

22,065. Or some great attorney from London ?—No. 

22,066. Were you prosecuted ?—No, I ought to 
have been. 

22,067. Do you think it is too late now ?—I do not 
know ; I lost my money. 

22,068. You are in the schedule ?—-Yes, and a good 
job for me too, I think. 

22,069. You unbosomed yourself to the Commis- 
sioners then; will you not say something more to 
us now ?—I do not know anything. 

22,070. I am your friend ?—Glad to hear it; wish 
I had a few more. I do not know anything, so I 
cannot tell. I never took no part in anything. 

22,071. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you in Norwich 
in 1874 ?—I was in the country part of the day. 

22,072. Part of the polling day ?—Yes. 

22,073. Where were you a day or two before ?—In 
the country. 
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22,074, You would not have anything to do with 
1874 ?—No. 

22,075. Had you anything to do with 1871 ?—I 
never had anything to do, only putting these men on. 

22,076. You had enough to do with it in 1868 to 
last some time ?—Plenty. 

22,077. You got a drop of beer in 1875 election. 
Was that some inducement to you to put them on ?— 
No, I was not tipsy. 

22,078. You thought you were doing a very foolish 
thing ?—I did not know it was any consequence. I 
thought it was a general thing. 

22,079. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you have been a 
Tory all your life?—I did not understand any 
difference between Tories nor yet Blues before a few 
years ago, and I wish I had not then. I am a 
countryman, and we don’t know much about Tories 
there. 

22,080. As a young man, you used to have some 
fun at elections ?—At fairs, not elections. I never 
had anything to do with elections, 

22,081. You must have seen some fun at Norwich 
elections P—No, I never mixed with them. I am 
uneducated, and cannot read or write. 

22,082. But you have seen some little excitement ? 
—People drunk and fighting, and so on. ' 

22,083. You did not get drunk and fight ?—I got 
drunk sometimes. 

22,084. I must pay you the compliment to say you 
are not drunk now, and I am much obliged to you 
for the evidence you have given.—I don’t know 
nothing. 


Mr. Joun Goupsmiry ATKINSON recalled, and further examined. 


22,085. (Mr. Goldney.) I think you acted in the 
third division in the 1874 election? —I acted in 
No. 2 ward; I do not know what division it was. 

22,086. You have given us a list of the messengers 
you employed in 1875. How many did you employ 
in 1874 ?—98, I think. 

22,087. When did you put them on?—TI put 
them on from time to time. I think I engaged them 
seven days some of them, but I rendered the account 
to the agent. 

22,088. You paid for messengers 53/. 9s. 6d. ? 
—Yes. 

22,089. And for clerks 311. 12s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

22,090. For committee rooms 12/. 17s. 3d.? — 
Yes. 

22,091. What committee rooms had you in 1874? 
You had one at the “ Pigeons” ?—Yes. ‘There 
might have been another; I cannot say without 
looking at the accounts. 

22,092. You would not pay 12/. 17s. 3d. for 
that >—Not for one committee room. I have not 
charged that. 

22,098. Here is an item, “committee room, 10 
days, 5 guineas ;” is that at the “ Pigeons” ?—Yes. 

22,094. Mitchell’s committee room, ll. 5s.;: who 
is Mitchell P—A publican in the ward. 

22,095. That was another public-house ?—Yes. 

22,096. I suppose nothing was done there ?—I had 
a clerk and two or three messengers there. 

22,097. Would you take that out of the list of 
sham committee rooms? — That was not a sham 
committee room. 

22,098. There was some real work done there ? 
— Yes. 

22,099. What became of the list of messengers you 
had ?—I do not know whether I furnished a list or 
not ; I cannot recollect. 

22,100. Here are the names of all the clerks, 
but no list of messengers ?—Does it not say “per 
list” ? 

22,101. Yes, it does.—I think I sent it to the 
agent. ' 

22,102. Is that Buttifant, or Mr. Sparrow ?—I 
think Mr. Sparrow. 

22,103. You had a list?—At the time they were 
paid I had. 


22,104. Whether you sent that with the account 
you do not recollect ?—I do not recollect. 

22,105. Do you think it likely that you have 
got it at home anywhere ?—Not at all likely. 

22,106. If it is not among the papers that came 
from the central committee room, you are not likely to 
find it —No. 

22,107. You had 76 messengers 
98 in 1874? — More than that; 
1874. 

22,108. Because you had those whom Arnold and 
Havers guaranteed ’—Yes. 

22,109. For doing the work you would rather have 
been without them, or the greater part of them ?— 
I did not want so many men. 

22,110. You would have done the work more 
easily without them?—JI did not want so many, 
perhaps. 

22,111. Not by half, I suppose >—By half. 

22,112. Do you know how many of those 98 were 
voters ?—I do not. 

22,113. Two thirds of them, I suppose ?—I have no 
idea. _I daresay some were voters and others were 
not voters, but I could not tell you as to how 
many. 

22,114. Do you know whether your opponents 
were employing any messengers in 1874?—I only 
heard they were employing messengers. 

22,115. More than they wanted to do the work 
with ?—-I heard so, but of course that was only a 
rumour. I was engaged at my committee room 
pretty well all day. 

22,116. Did you receive instructions from any one 
in 1874 to put ona large number of messengers >— 
I think I have some letter which I received from 
Mr. Sparrow. 

22,117. Do you mean the circular that was sent 
round to all the managers >—Yes. 

22,118. Besides that, had you instructions from 
any one to put any one on?—I do not recollect any 
specific instructions, : 

22,119. Or any suggestion that you should p—I 
might have had a message from time to time to add to 
the list, but that would have been a verbal message. 
That letter is the only written authority ] had with 
regard to putting on. 


in 1875 and 
I had 110 in 
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22,120. Do you remember any verbal message 
coming to you? Is there any particular message that 
you are thinking of which came to you ?—-I do not 
recollect. A great many persons were in and out of 
the committee room on the election day. I should act 
upon the directions in that letter. 

22,121. You thought that letter meant as many as 
96 messengers ?—I did. 

22,122. You, of course, exercising a reasonable 
diseretion ?—Yes. 

22,123. Did the men come to you and say they 
wanted employment, or had you to send about to get 
them where you could ?—I should think the majority 
of the persons came to me. 

22,124. Did Arnold and Havers guarantee any in 
1874 ?—None. 

22,125. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you know that you 
did not want 110 messengers for working your ward ? 
—I had not 110 in 1874 ; I had 98. 


22,126. Did you not know that you did not want 
so many as that for the purpose of working the ward ? 
—I think not. 

22,127. You put on that number for the purpose of 
securing votes ?—I do not say I did that. 

22,128. What do you say you did it for ?--I had a 
great many applications from one person and another, 
and I suppose I put them on to oblige the people who 
asked. 

22,129. It was to oblige the people >—Not altogether. 

22,130. Did you pay for them out of your own 
money ?>—Certainly not. 

22,131. Then why would you take upon yourself 
to oblige people with other persons’ money ?—I had a 
note from Mr, Sparrow to put on the number that I 
might think proper, according to my own discretion. 

22,132. Did you not think, when you were putting 
on 98, that you were doing it for the purpose of 
corrupting them,—securing their votes, if they had 
votes ?—lI do not say that. 

22,133. What was your object ?—I was bothered 
from time to time to put on people, and I put them on. 

22,1384. Without any other object than that of 
getting rid of the bother ?—I do not say that. 

22,135. What do you say ?—I say I might have 
done, perhaps, with half the number. 

22,136. Why did you not?—Becanse I had so 
many applications. 1 thought there was no harm in 
putting them on; and of course | thought it would 
be some benefit to the candidate. 

22,1387. In what way?—They might induce their 
friends to vote for the candidate. 

29,138. Then none of these men were voters them- 
selves, I presume ?-—I daresay they were, but I do not 
know who were voters. 

22,139. (Mr. Howard.) You thought you would 
catch them in that way? You thought it was on the 
cards that, if some of them had votes, they would be 
sure to vote for your man ?—I do not know. 

22,140. You half suspected it >—Yes. 

22,141. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) After all, you did not 
think there was any harm in doing this ?—No, I did 
not. + understood it was being done on the other 
side, and I suppose we considered we had a right to 
do it on our side. 

22,142. If the other side did it, no doubt they did 
it rightly, and you supposed you would be right to do 
it. Was that the reasoning adopted? You thought 
if they did it, you might do it ?—Yes. 
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22,143. And that there was no harm in doing it ?— 
Exactly ; that was my opinion, certainly. 

22,144. You thought it would be no breach of the 
law, and no sort of corruption, to put on a few persons 
of that kind ?—No, I did not think putting on a large 
number was wrong. i 

22,145. You thought there would not be any real 
harm ?—No. 

22,146, You did not think it was what some people 
call bribery and corruption ?—No. 

22,147. (Mr. Howard.) What do you think now? 
—I thought if I put on a few persons to vote, that 
upon scrutiny those votes might be struck off. 

22,148. What do you think of it now ?—Since this 
Commission has been sitting, perhaps I have altered 
my mind. 

22,149. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you heard many of 
the managers examined here ?—No, I have not. I 
have not been in court since last Friday week, when 
I was examined. 

22,150. The reason JI ask is, that several of the 
managers on the Liberal side have said exactly the 
same as you,—that they did not think there was any 
harm in employing a few messengers ?—I have not 
heard any of them examined since Friday week, 
although, of course, I have read the papers. 

22,151. You did not mean any harm in employing 
the messengers ?—I did not think there was any harm 
at that time in employing that extra number of mes- 
sengers. : 

22,152. You did not do it for the corrupt purpose 
of influencing their votes ?—I might have put on some 
messengers that were not voters, upon the chance, 
perhaps, that their friends would vote for the can- 
didate. 

22,158. 'To oblige them ?—Yes. 

22,154, (Mr. Howard.) And to oblige yourself ?— 
Yes. 

22,155. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) Did you ascertain, before 
you employed those men, that any of them were 
voters ?—No, I do not think those questions were 
put ; they were put on indiscriminately, voters and 
non-voters. 

22,156. You did not inquire whether they were 
voters or not ?—No. 

22,157. They came to you for employment, and you 


put them on ?—We asked where they lived, and if 


they lived in our ward, the third ward, the chances 
were they were put on. 

22,158. (Mr. Howard.) Because the chances were 
they had votes ?—No, their friends might. 

22,159. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) According to your view 
you had no corrupt intention at all in employing 
these men; but as they came and asked for employ- 
ment, and you were ordered to take on hands, you 
did it ?—Are you referring to 1874? 

22,160. Yes.—I did not think it was corrupt to do 
that at that time. 

22,161. Or wrong ?—Or wrong. 

22,162. (Mfr. Howard.) You think it both wrong 
and corrupt now, do you not?—According to the 
decision of the Commissioners here, I do. 

22,163. According to the testimony of your own 
conscience, what do you say? It is the Jast question 


before we part ?—I say I could have done with half 


the number. I do not know whether that will answer 
your question. 
, 22,164. You think it wrong, and you would not do 


it again ?—I should not put on so many. 


Adjourned to to-morrow, at 10 o’clock. 


N. 
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. ee 


Friday, 10th September 1875, 


Mr. WititAm WARNES sworn and examined. 


22,165. (Mr. Howard.) You were examined were 
you not, before Mr. Justice Lush ?P—Yes. 

22,166. I see you are described in the evidence as 
Charles Warnes, that is a mistake, is it >—My name is 
William. 

22,167. Were you examined before Mr. Justice 
Lush ?—In 1868. 

22,168. Were you examined in this year, 1875 ?— 
No. 

22,169. You are not. the man who was examined ? 
—No. 

22,170. Were you examined before the Commis- 
sioners in 1869 ?>—Yes. 

22,171. What part 
election ?—Not any. 

22,172. What part did you take in the election of 
1875 ?—On the morning of the election I got into a 
fly with Mr. Nicholls, and Tom Cubitt, and Mr. 
Widows, and then I assisted them in getting up all 
the voters I could during the day. 

22,173. At what particular room or place were 
you ?—I did not confine myself to any particular 
room ; I was at home a portion of the day. 

22,174. You can tell me a great deal more than 
that. Were you at the “ Elm” tavern ?—Yes. 

22,175. Is that at New Catton ?P—Yes. 

22,176. What was your duty there >—Looking after 
my busitiess and the committee room. 

22,177, What was your business ?—Attending upon 
my calling. 

22,178. Are you a publican ?—Yes. 

22,179. What countryman are you?—An English- 
man born and bred in Norwich. 

22,180, Is that your own house at New Catton ?— 
My house, I am proprietor of it. 

22,181. Did you lend it to either of the parties on 
that day ?>—To the Conservative party. 

22,182, Did you get paid for it >—Yes. 

22,183. How much ?—S5l. 

22,184. How long had they the use of it P—A 
week they engaged it for. 

22,185. Who was there as clerk ?—Mr. Skipper 
came down, and Mr. Brown and Mr. Clark engaged 
the room, and for my damages and breakages during 
the week I lodged an account in the hands of Mr. 
Buttifant and received 5/. f 

22,186. From Buttifant >—No. 

22,187. From whom?—At the 
Bignold. 

22,188. When was that?—A few weeks after the 
election. 

22,189. Was that the amount you had arranged to 
be paid for your house ?—That is what I charged for 
the committee room and damages and what was broken 
during the week. 

22,190. Is that all you have ever had ?—AlIl i have 
ever had, every sixpence. If I had more I would 
say more. 

22,191. I understand you to say that only those 
gentlemen you have named engaged your house. Mr. 
Bignold was not one of them?—No. I know those 
three came. ‘There might be another person, but I 
do not know. 

22,192. Were you ever eraploped by anyone to put 
on voters ?—No. 

22,193. Never >—Never. 

22, 194. Buttifant says you were. He says this: 

‘Mr. Bignold also engaged the following persons to 
“employ voters, Arthur Hunt and William Warnes 


did you take in the last 


hands of Mr. 


“of the ‘Elm’ tavern,” is that true or not,?—When 
I took my account to Mr. Buttifant he advised me, as 
I was a scheduled man, to make out the account at 5/. 
and spend the amount in setting on men ; he thought 
that would be the best direction I could put it in. 

22,195. He said what’—He , said, “You, are: a 
« scheduled man, and I advise you to make out the 
“ same amount, only put it down as money spent in 
“ setting on men.’ 

22, 196. Buttifant said so My gis he advised me as 
soon as I took in my account to make up.the same 
amount, only put it down as money spent in setting on 
men. »* 

22,197. That was Buttifant’s advice to you?—It 
was. 

22,198. Was anyone else present at the time ?—No, 
only me and Buttifant. 

22,199. You were to do that instead of charging 
dl. for your committee room according to contract : ee 
I charged that and lodged ‘it in Hig’ hands, but he 
advised me to do it as I was a scheduled man. 

22,200. Did you do that >—TI did, and reecived the 
money. 

22,201. You never got any other money ?—Noit a 
sixpence. 

22,202. Is it tthe that Mr. Bignold ever employed 
you to put on voters ?—Nothing of the sort. 

22,203. That statement of Buttifant’s is what : ?— 
What I have told you is quite correct. 

22,204, What do _you say of Buttifant’s statement. 
Is it 'trud Or no? Pt 18 nob “erdes te advised me to 
do what I did. I never had an interview with Mr. 
Arthur Bignold in my life, and neyer received 6d. at 
his hands. 

22,205. Was there much going on at your house 
during that election ?—No more than usual; pleuty of 
bustle. 

22,206. Was there any drinking, of any consequence. 
An occasional glass of ale would be all right enough, 
but was there anything more ?>—No more than I have 
seen at other times; plenty of bustle su pox! of 
Species 

2,207. 
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22,209. 

22,210. 


No treating ?—No. 

Did anyone stand beer ?—No. a 
Did you ?—No. 
Did Buttifant ever give any zLNo! 

22,211. Did Mr. Buttifant ever come there ?—No. 

22,212. Who were the chief men’ at your place 
during the election ?—Mr. Skipper came ne Ae and 
Clark once or twice, and Browne. 

22,2138. Did they come in when any beer was 
going ?—No, I never received a a trom those 
gentlemen, 

22,214. It was all respectable >—All respectable. 

22, 215. Do you know much about elections P—Very 
little. 

22,216. Are you a brother of Chesles Warnes ?— 
No, no relation. 

92,917, You were examined before the Commis- 
sioners in 1869 ?—Yes. 

22,218. I suppose they made a mistake in putiing 
you in the schedule. What do you think >—They 
scheduled me amongst the rest. 

22,219.. I wonder what they did it for, 
any idea >—Yes. 

22,220. Tell us, you need not be efitiid ?—I am not 
afraid, but they got wrong because they accused me 
after i voted for myself of voting for Parnell, There 
must have been 5,000 or 6,000 between us, and that I 


i 


Have you 


* 
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explained.’ Wheii I told them L voted for Sir Henry 
Stracey they treated me neither civil nor fair. 

22,221. You do not think that we are treating you in 
a similar way ?—Quite the contrary. They treated me 
like a bull dog, anything but a gentleman. 

22,222. Did they charge you with other miscon- 
duct of any sort >—No. 

22,228. No direct bribery >—Nothing of the sort. 

22,224. That was not inquired into ?>—I do not think 
it was named, If they did I gave no one a sixpence 
that day: They could not prove it, nor a glass of ale. 
~ 22,225. What do you say about the election of 1870, 
so faras you saw it up at Catton?—So far as I saw 
the place was excited, and like any other election. 

22,226. Plenty of money going ?—I never saw any, 

not a sixpence. 

22,227. Did you-feel any ?—No. 

22,228. Except your own ?—Except my own. 

22,229. You have a good lot of that at election 
times?—Not so much but what I could do with 5/. 
more, ‘ 
22,230. You think it went off all right at Catton >— 
Yes, pretty well. 

22,231. There was no corruption ?>—Not any that I 
could see at the time. 

22,232. What time?—In 1869. I got my windows 
knocked in by the Liberal roughs. 

22,233. They forgot to do that this last time ?— 
No, not. this last time. 

22,234. Are they in the habit of doing that >—They 
have made it'a: practice with me. 

22,235. Did you know them ?—A party of roughs 
came down. 9) 4. 

22,236. “ Professional gentlemen ” ?—Something like 
that. ; 

22,237. Did they come with sticks ?—I can bring to 
prove it;a lady who was passing by at the same time, 
They pulled up my scraper and shoved out the 


windows. 
s 


22,238. How many of them were there ?—I should 
think 18 or 20. They looked in a beastly state, and I 
formed my own opinion who they were. 

22,239, What did you hear?—Plenty of swearing. 

22,240. Drinking going on, I suppose P—I would 
not allow them in. 

22,241. What did they want at your house ?—They 
knew my place was a committee room. 

22,242. They wanted to upset the committee room ? 
They did, and you must bear in mind they came in 
1874 for the same purpose, some fellows. I can 
prove by the man who repaired the chairs and lock. 

22,243. Did you know the old faces? Were they 
the same ’—The faces of a Ber Street mob. 


22,244. You would know them if you saw them 


again ’—It must be a Liberal propensity. 

22,245. You would know them if you saw them 
again ?—I was confused and excited, and I was glad 
to get rid of them, and they were not customers of 
mine. I should be sorry they should be. 

22,246. Have they been in the habit of going about 
the city >—Yes, I have seen them for years past. All 
things are upset by them. 

22,247. Is there anything else you can tell us ?—I 
know of nothing else. 


22,248. You do not know of any little things in 
dark corners ?—Not a sixpence. 

22,249. It ought to have been a very respectable 
election, according to your statement. -'They do say 
there was a great, deal of money spent ?—There might 
have been. 

22,250. You did not get any of it?—Not a six- 
pence. 

22,251. They ought to have remembered you ?— 
They did not. 

22,252. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were scheduled and 
could not vote ?—No. 


Mr. Gxorce TarreKertee recalled and further examined. 


22,253. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have been already 
examined with regard to the 1875 election ?—I have. 

22,254. And also with regard to the 1874 election? 
—Slightly, 

22,255. It was. stated by Arthur Hunt yesterday 
that you had a list of the men put on by him or by 
you ?—I have the list in my pocket and I will pro- 
duce it. a: 

22,256. Why did you not put it before the agent 
for the Conservative party ?—I was not requested to 
do so at the last examination. With regard to 1874, 
Arthur Hunt was wrong in saying it was 1875. He 
swore positively to 1875, but I beg to say it was 1874. 

22,257. Did you hear the passages read from 
Buttifant’s statement in which you are referred to ?— 
I didi") edit 

22,258. Is there any truth in those statements ?— 
There is not a particle of truth in them. 

22,259. Nothing like a semblance of truth ?>—Cer- 
tainly not.!  ~ 

22,260. I will read to you one of the passages to 
which I was referring :—“ Mr. Bignold also engaged 
‘the following parties to employ voters, Arthur Hunt. 
“ Arthur Hunt handed his list of voters to George 
“ Thirkettle, the manager of the seventh division, who 
« paid him 7/. 4d. This is the same item that is charged 
“ in the supplemental accounts under the head of 
*« fourth ward for canvassing.” Is there any truth at 


‘all in that ?—There is no truth in that, I paid 10/. to 


Arthur Hunt. You-said7/. 4d. 

22,261. You paid. him 10/.:and not 77. 4s. ?-—Cer- 
tainly, N6b/—) eOn aR) ul-ild 

22,262. Is there any other passage in Buttifant’s 
statement which concerns you ?—If you will allow me 
‘to explain, that Buttifant entertained a bitter fecling 
towards me, as I was appointed one of the directors of 
the Building*Society. As soon as I became a director, 
‘I thought the way in which the cheques -were. drawn 


-as-being made payable to bearer was wrong, and that 


they should be made payable to order. . We had a dis- 
cussion upon that, and Lam glad to say we altered 
that system. There was another matter; I proposed 
at the board that the whole of the books of the society 
should be placed upon the directors’ table every 
meeting night. I was opposed by some of the directors, 
and Buttifant of course was very much opposed to it. 
I remember he said, “ You can have any book you 
‘*may choose to ask for.” The directors, some of 
them, said the auditors had to go through the accounts, 
and therefore it was unnecessary to load the table 
with the society’s books. There is also another matter. 
I voted against Mr. Buttifant being the registration 
agent, because I felt that he had not discharged his 
duty faithfully to the Building Society. That I think 
will show to the Commissioners and also to Sir Henry 
Stracey that the unpleasant. feeling which has arisen 
is entirely in my opinion through the manner in which 
I acted towards Mr. Buttifant. 

22,268. In the Building Society ?—Yes. I think 
that gave rise to this unpleasantness with regard to 
the matter between Mr. Arthur Bignold and Sir 
Henry Stracey. There is not a particle of truth in it, 
for if I had three votes I should certainly have given 
two to Sir Henry Stracey. 

22,264. From what you have said you would wish 
the Commissioners to infer that Buttifant is a person 
who, for reasons of private pique of his own, would 
make charges against. those concerned with him or 
against him in an election ?—I think so. 

22,265. He is capable of that >—-Undoubtedly. 

22,266. As far as you are concerned you are quite 
certain that that is the principle upon which he has 
made these charges against you ?--I have no doubt 
about it. 

22,267. He would not be restrained by any feeling 
of, conscientiousness ?—Certainly not. 

22,268. He was agent forithe Conservative: party, 
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was he not, for 30 years ?—A considerable number of 
ears. 

22,269. About 30?—I have not known him all 
that time. 

22,270. How long was he secretary to the Building 
Society ’—I think about 20 years. 

22,271. I believe until lately there was never any 
doubt of his honesty or faithfulness ?—Certainly not. I 
had no thought that there was anything wrong with him, 

22,272. Cun you give us any account of the election 
in 1874? Were you manager then ?—I was manager 
in the fourth ward in 1874, 

22,273. Were you manager of that ward in the 
election of 1875 ?—In 1870, also, when Mr. Huddle- 
ston was the candidate. 

22,274. You were manager 
also, in 1874 ?—I was, 

22,275. How many messengers did you then put 
on ?—I think I had only three in 1874. 

22,276. Do you remember how many days you 
employed them ?—Four or five. I cannot tax my 
memory. 

22,277. What was the voting power in your ward ? 
—1] think it was 450. 

22,278. And you had four messengers ?—Three, I 
nia 

22,279. Were you able to do the work with three 
very well ?—Certainly. I had no difficulty about it. 

22,280. You did not employ more during that 
election ?—Not that I am aware of. 

22,281. (Mr. -Howard.) You would be aware 
whether you did or not?—My memory is not very 
clear upon that point, but my impression is that I 
only employed three. 

22,282. It seems a very small number?—Ilt is a 


of the fourth ward, 


" ver y ‘tual number. 


22,283. (Mr. M‘Mahon) Is it a compact A Aina 
Very compact. 

22,284. And 450 is the voting power ?—It was at 
that time.. 
22,285. 

not. 

22,286. How many clerks had you?—Two. 

22,287. Where was your committee room?—In 
White Lion Street. 

22,288. What is the name of the house ?—It was a 
private house. 

22,289. What was the number ?—I think No. 23. 

22,290. Who was the owner?—I think a man 
named Barrow. 

22,291. Did you do much of the work of the election 
there ?—We did all the work of the election there. 

22,292. The next question I was going to ask you 
is, was it a sham committee room ?—Certainly not. 
We had no sham committee rooms. 

22,293. In 1874 ?—We are speaking of 1870. 

29,994. I have been speaking of 1874. Consider 
that all you have said about 1870 is not very essential, 
fix your mind upon 1874. How many messengers had 
you then?—I think about 50, as near as I can 
recollect. 

22,295. In the same ward ?—TIn the same ward. 

22,296. Was the gross voting power the same ?— 
516. 

22,297. I suppose 50 would be an excessive number 
of messengers ?—Certainly. 

22,298. ° (Mr. Howard.. By how many ?—I could 
have done it with three. 

22,299. (Mr M‘Mahon.) ‘There was an increase in 
the gross voting power of only 100?—That would be 
about the number. 

22,300. But still you could have done with three ? 
—I could have done with three. 

22,301. With what object did you put on the addi- 
tional 47 ?—I received an order from Mr. Sparrow. 
I was authorised by Mr. Sparrow to use my discretion, 
but I received orders also from Mr. Buttifant to put 
on messengers. 

22,302. When did you receive orders from Butti- 
fant >—I think about the same time that I received 
the notice from Mr. Sparrow, 


Were you pressed to put on more ?—I think 
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22,308. On what day would that be ?—It would be 
about a week before the election. The election I 
think took place on the Wednesday. 

22,304. You put them on ?—lI put them on accord- 
ing to the instructions I received. 

22,305. 1 presume there is no question about it. 
It was for the purpose of trying to secure their votes 
if they had any ?—Certainly. 

22,306. Before you employed them did you ask 
them whether or not they had votes ?—Certainly not. 

22,3807. Did you use any means to discover whether 
they had votes? Did you look into the register >— 
No, | left that entirely to my clerk, Alfred Palmer. 
He put on all the messengers. J wish to take the 
whole responsibility of it, so faras I am concerned, I 
do not wish to throw the responsibility upon him ; he 
did it entirely upon my instructions, 

22,3808. If Alfred Palmer in Norwich ?—I should 
say he would be. 

22,309. He would be the person to ascertain 
whether they were voters or. not?—Very likely he 
would look to that. 

22,310. Have you any idea how many of them were 
voters ?—Not the remotest idea. 

22,3I, Have you any reason to believe that any of 
them voted at the election ?—I have no\ doubt about it. 
1 drew the inference that they did vote. 

22,312. You have no doubt about it ? —No. 

22,313. How many then did you employ ?—I oe 
it was four. 

22,314, (Mr. Howar d) Did you want them >No, 
I did not. 

22,315. How many could you have done with ?—I 
could have done with one. 

22,316. ‘wo at the outside ?—Certainly. 

22,317. (Mr. M*Mahon.) You had two clerks when 
you employed only three messengers, in the 1870 
election ?—I had them from the central committee 
room in 1870 I believe. 

22,318. (Mr, Howard.) What did alt those messen- 
gers do in 1874 ?—Just nothing at all. 

22,319. Did they smoke a pipe ?—I do not think 
ib allowed that. 

3820. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you say three or four 
aia ke in 187+?—Four, I think. 

22,321. (Mr, Howard.) Did you put those men on 
before or after the other side began ?—I should say it 
e. after they had commenced. 

2,322. Did you hear that they had been putting 
on men ?—I heard so, 

22,3238. In your ward ?—In our ward. 

22,324. (Mr, M‘Mahon,) Whether you heard so or 
not, after receiving the orders from Buttifant and from 
Mr. Sparrow would you have put them on?— 
Certainly. 

22,325. You would not have waited to hear what 
the other side were doing ?—After receiving orders I 
‘should certainly have put them on, 


22,326. You would obey orders and would not 
attend to rumours ?—I should obey orders, certainly. 

22,327. (Mr, Howard.) Rumours did reach’ you? 
—Certainly. 

22,328. Where was the Liberal committee room in 
your ward; could you see from yours what was yoing 
on ?—I cannot at this moment tax my memory as to 
which room they occupied. 

22,329. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What was the room you 
yourself occupied ?——It was a private house called the 

‘* Baron of Beef.” It was a refreshment house. 

22,330. You could scarcely call that a private 
house ?—It is not a public-house. 

22,381. It is neither one nor the other ; it was not 
a public-house and not a private house '—Nota public- 
house and not a private house. 

22,332. (Mr. Howard.) Did any of the messen- 
gers on your side go over to the other party, or any 
from the other party come over to you?—That I am 
not able to say. 

22,333. Are you quite clear about that Rateaerl 
am quite clear about that, so far as 1874 is concerned, 
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22,334, Did you not say that four or five of them had 
been employed on both sides ?>—That was in the 1875 
election. 

22,335. Did that happen in 1874?—I am not able 
to say. 

22,336. What has become of the list for 1874 ?— 
I sent it in to the central committee room. 

22,337. With all your papers ?—With all my papers, 
with the exception of a few letters that I have. 

22,338. Do you know what has become of them ? 
—I do not. 

22,339. Have you any copies of them ?—I have not. 

22,340. Did you keep any copies ?—I believe not. 

22,341. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Do you think that Palmer 
has a copy ?—He may have, but I do not know. 

22,342. What is his address?—He lives in St, 
Stevens Street, just by the railway station. 

22,348. What is the number of the house ?—I do 
not know the number, but it is close to the railway 
station. 

22,344. Had you employed him before as an 
assistant ?—Yes, he was employed in the 1870 
election. , 

22,345. You employed him again in 1875 ?—I think 
also in 1875. 

22,346. He was a person who had your confidence ? 
—Certainly. 

22,347. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ever hear what 
became of the messenger lists >—No ; 1 sent them in. 

22,848, Did you ever hear of them afterwards >—No. 

22,349. Have you heard what has been said in 
evidence about the lists having been lost >—No, I have 
not heard that. 

22,350. It is very curious, the destruction of the 
lists on both sides ?—I sent mine in. 

22.351. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You do not remember the 
names, I presume, of any of the messengers ?—Oh yes, 
I think I could furnish you with some of the names. 

22,352. From memory ?—I do not know that I 
could at this moment, but I could furnish you with 
some of the names. 

22,353. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you knew several 
of the men ?>—Yes, 

22,354. And you knew they were voters ?—Yes. 

_ 22,355. And you put them on for the purpose of 
getting their votes ?—I put them on indiscriminately. 

22,356. Believing that you would catch the voters ? 
—Certainly ; there is no doubt about that. 

22,357. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Will you come to-morrow 
morning, or in the course of the day, and bring us a 
list of those you remember ?—Certainly | will. 

22,358. It may be that Palmer has a list ?—I do not 
know whether he has or not. 

22,359. Can you tell us anything more about the 
election of 1874?—I can only say what has been 
proved here, that there was a very great display on 
both sides, and that there must have been a great deal 
of employment on both sides. There can be no doubt 
about that. 

22,360. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take any interest 
in the School Board elections >—No. 

22,361. You have observed them, I suppose ?—I 
have. . 

22,362. It has been said that there are no party 
colours, and that that sort of thing is not adopted at 
School Board elections ?—That is quite right. They 
do not adopt party colours, 

22,363. Do they adopt the same colours in their 
bills 2>—I have not seen any bills. 

22,364, Perhaps you have not taken much interest 
in the School Board elections 7—I have not. 

22,365. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) I think you were going on 
to say that the outlay was extravagant in 1874 ?— 
Certainly. 

22,366. In the shape of processions and cavalcades ? 
—Yes. 

22,367. In your judgment must that outlay have 
had a corrupting influence ?—No doubt about it. 

22,368. And was designed for purposes of cor- 
ruption ?—Certainly. 

22,369. On both sides ?—On both sides, 
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22,370, You do not except your own side ?—Cer- 
tainly not. I could not do that. 

22,371. You knew of no treating ?—I am not aware 
that there was any treating. 

22,372. Are you aware of any other form of bribery 
except this employment of voters as messengers ?— 
No. I knew of no other form. 

22,373. You were not annoyed by roughs or in- 
timidators of any kind ?—I think not. I was in 1870, 
and | explained that when I was in the box before. 

22,374. I am speaking of 1874 ?—No, I was not 
annoyed at all, 

22,375. Was it patent to everyone that there must 
have been a great deal of corruption by means of these 
cavalcades and processions ?—Certainly. Every man 
of reflection must know that those persons were 
employed on both sides. 

22,376. (Mr. Howard.) Do you agree with Mr. 
Bailey that no sensible person going through the 
streets could form any honest opinion other than that 
there was a great deal of corruption ?—He could not 
have come to any other conclusion. 

22,377. Mr. Bailey has distinguished between 
people intimately acquainted with Norwich, and others. 
Can you draw that distinction?—I cannot. ‘Those 
persons who were employed must be paid. Any man 
of experience must know that the men employed 
would have to be paid in some way or other, 

22,378. It is conceivable that they might be 
paid for mere purpose of display, without a corrupt 
motive. The question is, whether, as a man of the 
world, and knowing Norwich so well as you do, you 
think it really was intended for genuine display and 
demonstration, or whether it was intended to be 
display for the purposes of corruption? — It was 
intended, no doubt, for corruption. 

22,379. Corruption under display ? — Corruption 
under display. 

22,380. You formed that opinion ?—I formed that 
opinion. 

22,381. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have no doubt at all 
on the subject ?—Not the slightest. 

22,382, Were not the cavaleades and processions 
every day and almost every night ?>—I remember them 
two or three times a week, 

22,383. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take part in them ? 
—No. 

22,384. You never found yourself in a circle of 
glory and torchlight ?—No. 

22,385. Did you wear any party colours >—No. 

22,386. Did not any enthusiastic young lady 
decorate you with a rosette, even ?—Certainly not. 

22,387. Are you sure about the School Board elec- 
tions; carry your mind back to the School Board 
election of 1874, Do you remember large placards in 
blue and white P—No, I do not. 

22,388. Do you remember the addresses of the 
School Board candidates in the same colours ?—I have 
no knowledge about them. 

22,389. You do not remember?—I do not re- 
member. 

22,390. Is the School Board election usually more 
or less divided, politically ?>—Politically divided. 

22,391. Am [ to understand from that that the 
church party takes the Conservative side, and the 
dissenters the Liberal side >—Speaking generally. 

22,392. It has a political complexion ?—Certainly, 
but I have not seen the display of party colours so 
far as regards bills and posters. 

22,398. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did the candidates wear 
party colours ?—Not at School Board elections. 

22,394. (Mr. Howard.) They do not go in for out- 
riders ?—They do not. 

22,3895. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do the circus people 
send their horses and riders to School Board elec- 
tions ?—Certainly not. 

22,396. (Mr. Howard.) Thatis a pleasure to come ? 
—That is to come, I suppose. 

22,397. (Mr. Mu‘ Mahon.) 1s there anything else that 
you have to state ?—I should like to say with regard 
to the 1870 election, that previously to 1870 you will 
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réiiiembor that we had persecutions, prosecutions; fines, 
and imprisonment, and there was an association for med 
that was ealled the Anti-Bribery Association. 


22,419. Was: there ever: a prospectus 2—No} there 
was a bill over the deor saying ein ieee. 
ciation.” 


22,328. Who formed it >I think there were three 
sentlenen, very highly respectable men ; I think the 
Rev erend Mr. Crompton was one, the Reverend Mr. 
Barrett was one, and Mr. Davaots was. the third, all 
very highly respected men. They were the pr osecutors 
on behalf of the Anti-Bribery Association. 

22,399. (Mr. Howard.) Jt was not a limited 
liability company ?—I do not know whether it was 
that or not. At the back of my committee room they 
had a room set apart for this Anti-Bribery Association, 
and the men used to assemble there and go out in the 
morning with broomsticks, carrying them above’ their 
heads. 

22,400. Do you mean the directors?—They were 
the Anti-Bribery members, because over the doorway 
was a large poster, “The Anti-Bribery committee 
rooms.” I should say from the appearance of those 
men that they were very poor persons, that would not 
be at all likely to do any good so far as the Anti- 
Bribery business would be concerned. I can only say 
this, that I saw this myself. My clerk also saw a 
number of these men, and they used to make a display. 
I believe many of them went to the nomination of Mr. 
Tillett, and after the nomination I remember very well 
the Reverend Mr. Crompton going to this Anti- 
Bribery committee room for shelter, for he was bon- 
netted by some of our party. I regret very much that 
any one of our party pacers have interrupted Mr. 
Crompton: 

22,401. You regret that he should have gone to 
shelter ?—T'do not mean that; I regret: very much 
that gentlemen like Mr. Crompton should ‘have been 
interfer ed with, for he had his hat beaten over his 
eyes. 

22,402. Nothing beyond that >—Nothing more than 
that. 1 think that you will be told something more 
thee the Anti-Bribery Association. 

2,403. At present it seems in the clouds ; what 
réiiie. of it >—I do not know. 

22,404. Did it ever do anything ?—I cannot tell 
you that. 

coi 405. It had a room ?—It had a room. 

2,406. Was it furnished ?—That 1 am not able to 
say. 
“ee Was there’ a stool, and desk ?—The men 
used to sit up at the window and used to come into 
the back yard. 
92.408. What men’ ?—These men that were called 
eo Anti-Bribery men. 4 

2,409. Mr. Crompton and these other gentlemen 
perched to form an association ?—I suppose so. 

22,410. Were they seen at the windows ?—I never 
saw him at the windows. JI saw him take shelter on 
the morning of the nomination. 

22,411. Tt seems to have had a miserable existence. 
It seems to have perished, as far as I can understand ? 
—TI do not know, but if these men were employed for 
improper purposes 

22,412. Do you think that such an association is 
likely to flourish in this soil 2—T do not know. 

22,418. What do you think ?—I should think not. 

22,414. It is an Anti-Bribery Association ?—It is 
an ‘Anti-Bribery Association. 

22,415. If you should happen by any chance to hear 
of it would you let us know something about it. I 
think it is on the cards that you will not; I cannot 
make head or tail of your statement. There was an 
association somewhere, and it was called an Anti- 
Bribery Association, and a gentleman took shelter in it 
because his hat was knock ed over his eyes?—I have 

said that a great number of men used to go from this 
room with these huge sticks. 

22,416. (Mr, Goldney.) What did they want with 
the hage sticks ?—I suppose to punish bribers. 

22,417. (Mr. Howard.) Did they promote anti- 
bribery with their sticks? cannot say that ; I do 
not know anything about that. . 

22,418. Did you know any of the men ?—No. 


22,420, And these gentlemen with the sticks! tetpie- 
sented the Anti-Briber y Association ?—I suppose so. 

22,421. It seems to have been an influential cor- 
poration ?>—Not very. 

22,422, Will you try and find out something about 
it ?—I have no doubt you will hear more: about, it if 
you ask some questions of the other side. I. babs no 
doubt you will learn something. 

22,423. It is very much to the credit of bithoe side 
if they establish an Anti-Bribery: Association, but. it 
may be doubtful whether the object was to be attained 
by sticks. Who did start it?» Was—it only Mr. 
Crompton ?—I cannot say anything aborts who 
started it. 

22,424, 
party. i 

22,425. It is very much to their credit >—Yes. 

22,426. The object was a good one. When? was it 
started, do you say ?—It must have been started of 
course at thes time they prosecuted the Conservative 

party; I believe by Mr. Crompton and: two or’ three 
other gentlemen. 

22,427. (Mr, Goldney.) About what year was that iy 
—It would be 1868. 

22,428. It was started by the Liberal party pe Ves. 

22,429. It was of course obnoxious to the Con- 
servative party ?—I should say so. 

22,430. (Mr. Howard.) Why should it be obnoxious 
to any party to have an Anti-Bribery Association 
established ?—It was obnoxious so far as pvepetting 
the Conservative party. 

22,431. But surely you, as:an (adden Conservative, 
would ‘welcome ane sire wines» Association. “is 
Certainly. 

22,432. Ido not mean the sticks, bas you “would 
welcome the association. 

22,433. (Mr. M* Mahon.) You: say Chabdin wil your 
party bonnetted Mr. Crompton by. putting: bese hat 
over his eyes —Yes. EG 

22,434. (Mr. Howard.) Was that PN stat or anti- 
bribery ?—I do not know what you would call that ; 
it-was very bad behaviour on: the: ea of. _ Con- 
servatives. 

22,485. (Mr. M*Mahon.) ’ Hae many . followed 
him >There was alarge number. 

22,436. (Mr. Howard. ) Did they go ‘out every day 
in procession ?—My impression is that they did. 

22,437. (Mr. M‘Mahon.): Where did they meet 
him when they began to bonnet him ?—He was om 
up the walk at that time, and he took shelter. 

22,438. What day or period of ‘the: io was: it 2 
Just after the nomination, © ~~ 

22,439. How far away are the rooms of: ‘this Anti. 
Br ribery Association ?—About 300 yards.1* 9) )) 

22,440. Did en follow him all that err clige ‘bd. 
netting him ?—-No ; I think he was interrupted close 
by the “ Royal ” hotel. a3 

22,441. How far is that pThat 4 is about 50. yards 
off. 

22,442. Did hey continue then ce process sof 
bonnetting him for 50 yardsr—Yesei 1) 2904 

22,443. Were they what you would call roughs P-— 
I call them roughs ; no Bi hewn man wold ever 
interfere with a gentleman. t dqob 

22,444.'T hey were roughs of | your panty = 
Cer tainly. 

22,445. (Mr. Goldney.) What committee rooms had 
you in 1874?2—I had four. ] { tatlor t 

22,446. Where at ?——One was tho" “ Baron of. Boot, sg 

22 "AA, That was where you did the work ?—Yes. 

22,448. What were the other three >—The ‘Spread 
‘Eagle, ” the “Cambridge,” and« ithe! © William ae 
Fourth.” 

22,449. You had those in 1875 ?—No, Thad: not 
the “ William the Fourth:” the Liberals had it.» 0 

22,450. Those other three bee! your committee 
rooms ?>—They were. nie 4 ookteprs 

22,451. Have you told-us all isi asbanta OE yooms 


What party started it >—It was ithe Taheral 
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you had in 1875 ?—F told you ‘I think in “my ‘last 
examination. 

22,452. You’ ‘seem ' he to have had two, the 
i Spread Eagle” and the “ Cambridge,” in 1875 ?— 
Yes, you are right. 

22,453. Had the Liberals any committee rooms in 
your ‘ward i in 1874 2—Yes. 


ptialle 


29, 457: cme. M* Mahon.) You were engaged in the 
election of 1874 ?—With Mr. Thirkettle I was. 

22,458. As assistant to him ?—Yes, as clerk. 

22,459, He has told us that you assisted in employ- 
ing the messengers >—I put them on. 

22, 460, Under hee aaeiotionis ?—Under his direc- 
tions. 

22,461. Have! you a list of the messengers you 
employed ?—I am sure F have not. 

‘92,462. Can you remember the names of any of 
them ?—_No, I cannot. 

22,463. Do you mean to tell us that you have no 
material whatever for giving us the names of any of 
them ?—I do not think I could recollect any of them. 
Tn 1874, after the election was over, all that passed out 
of my mind. 
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22;454, What were they ?—There was Dawsou’s 
chop house. I cannot tax my memory at this moment. 


22,455. Do you remember the houses ?>—There is 
the ‘* British Lion, ” that was another. 


22,456. If you remember what they are put them 
down on the same list with the names. 


Mr. Nimeep PALMER sworn and examined. 


22,464. You cannot in 
cannot in that way. 

22,465. In what other way can you assist us?—I do 
not know of any. I will answer any questions you 
may put to me if I can. 

22,466. Do you know of any corruption beyond 
what has been mentioned by Mr. 'Thirkettle ?—None 
seo 

2,467. Is there anything else connected with the 
sia that you can tell us that is of any use ?—No. 
I merely acted as clerk and did what was required of 
me, and no further, 

22,468. (Mr. Goldney.) Are you the Mr., Palmer 
who was engaged in the 1875 election in the ninth 
division with Mr. Corsbie ?—No, that was my brother. 

22,469. What is his Christian name ?—Robert, 


any way assist us 2—I 


Mr. LApDELL recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) 1 represent Mr. Copeman, as I did 
in the 1875 election. The papers I had in 1874 are 
in the parcel that I delivered in of 1875. Iwas in 
the sameé capacity in 1874 as I was in 1875. 

22,470. (Mr. Howard.) Did you act for Mr. Cope- 
man ?—Solely. Mr. Copeman was merely a nominal 
manager in 1874, as he was in 1875. I saw the 
secretary with the subpcena on Wednesday morning, 
and the name was altered from his to mine. 

22,471. Where were you in 1874. What was your 
ward ?—I was in the same ward, the fourth ward, and 
my committee room was a private room at an un- 
oceupied shop, formerly Etheredge’s, at the corner of 
Davey Place. . 

22,472. Not a public-house ?—Not a public-house. 

22,473. You were on the Liberal side ?>—Yes. 

22 474, What was done with respect to messengers ? 
So far as the employment of messengers by myself, 
it ison the list which you have in your possession 
now. 

22,475. Can you tell me off hand, how many there 
were >My memory perhaps may not carry me so far, 
but I should say there would be from 15 to 22. I do 
not know whether there would be so many as that. 
The lists are ‘there, with the amounts paid to each 
one,’ 

22,476. You handed | in the lists ?—Yes, “ parcel, 
fourth ward,” with my name on the outside. 

22,477. ‘Ts'that all the messengers you had ?—There 
were a few employed at the “British Lion ” in addition 
to those names you 1 would find there. 

22,478. How many would there be altogether ?—I 
should think there would be 25 altogether. 

22/479. (Mr. Goldney.) Several clerks ?—Yes. 

22,480. (Mr. Howard.) How many had you in 
1875 7 ?-— Altogether, with those employed ‘at the 
a spe Lion; ” T put on by myself 29. 

2,481. And j in 1874 i—I should say there would 
be e or Begs ks svi 

22,482" sg you iBastade all these necessary for the 
purpose of the work ?—I have stated now that there 
was no deithe s an “excessive employment ; 15 would be 
ample for the iit pose. why ane 

et 483." I suppose you could have done it with 10? 
I think not. L heard. the evidence of, Mr. 
Thane thle She: followed me in the box whén L-was'last 
here; ie wi he’ tie ploy rod ‘43. inessengers, which. 
has been confirmed | 
assistants: in. aa hies room; ‘he says there were 
40 or 60, anid: it is since in evidence by ) r. Hunt, in 
the same ard! that he put on from 16 to 21 mor and. 
thet in thé same~breath Mr. Thirkettle says he might 


a Dallinger, one of his” 


' 
have done it with three, and he even goes on further 
in his evidence that he might have done it with two, 
with some one to look after it, which is an absurdity. 

22,484, It is a compact ward ?—It may be, but 
there is a lot of business. 

22,485. 'There is a very considerable difference 
between 3 and 25 ?—Yes, I have brought it down 
to 15. 

22,486. 1 should have thought you might have got 
down to 10 ?-—No; I think you ' will find there is ample 
work for 15. My 10 I had ‘in my rooms. I was some- 
times left without a messenger, but I declined to put 
on any from the outside, in order that there might not 
be any colourable employment imputed to me. 

22,487. I think you gave me a general account of 
what you thought of the “election of 1874 2—It was in 
the same parcel. 

22,488. I mean your impression generally of the 
election ?—Yes; my impression is that my general 
account is about 39, and I think the list of the 1875 
election is about 60. ‘The extra would be accounted 
for by paying 18 guineas for the “ Waterloo,” whereas 
in my account which I rendered a Mr. Stevens I paid 
nothing whatever for the use of Etheridge’s shop. 
Moreover I heard a portion of Mr. Thirkettle’s 
evidence, and he is wrong in one little respect as to 
the sub-committee rooms of the fourth ward in 1874. 
Mr. Dawson’s was not on that occasion engaged, but 
a house kept by a Mr. Middleton. That was engaged 
previously to my going into my committee room, and 
also the “British Lion.” That has always been 
engaged as a Liberal committee room. 

32, 489. (Mr. Goldney.) Where was your regular 
committee room ?—At Etheridge’s shop. 

22,490. (Mr. Howard.) Were there other com- 
mittee rooms ?—-There were those two that I named, 
the “ Norfolk Chop House ” and the.“ British Lion.” 

22,491. Did you consider the other two necessary ? 
—I think the “ British Lion ” was necessary, but the 
other I do not. consider was necessary.. ‘That was 
engaged before I went into the ward. 

22. 492. That was really a sham ?—It might. have 
been ‘engaged for the purpose of making a show in the 
Market Place with bills. I certainly put a clerk there 
ahd'one or two messengers, but further: than that, T 
es no use of it. 

2,493, Are there no other’ papers in that ‘bundle, 


osteo the. messenger list ?—Thete ‘is the’ account. 


generally. ‘IT have some other Tittle papers, ‘but. they 
are really of no importance whatever. That bundle 
that you have already with you for 1875 has almost & 


complete list of my canvassing books, but here are’ 
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only three, the others were never returned tome. I 
had made street lists and you have those with you also. 
This is the old ledger, and I find amongst some of 
the papers a letter which was, I believe, sent round. 
from the central. committee room to all the ward 
managers, which J think is a very important one, and 
I further think there was a similar letter sent round 
in 1875. 

22,494, I think we have had this letter before ; you 
are quite right to hand it in ?—There is a similar 
letter with my other papers relating to 1875. 

22,495. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you made out 
street lists for your ward ?—In 1875. 

22,496. Was that because they had not time, or 
could not make them out at the central ?>—I had 
nothing from the central other than my circulars, and 
I made out the street lists and also my canvass books 
from my register. 

22,497. Because I fancied Mr. Stevens corrected 
me yesterday, and said that none of the ward managers 
on the Liberal side made out street lists, and that they 
were all done at the central room ?—I thought he 
qualified himself by saying with one or two exceptions. 
I made out all mine. 

22,498. How did you make yours out >—From the 
register, because my circulars were being distributed. 

22,499. When your circulars came to you, in what 


22,503. (Mr. Howard.) We want to ask you a little 

about the election of 1874, Have you your list of 
messengers ?—It is here. 
- 22,504. How many were there ?—Non-voters, 23 ; 
voters, 124 ; there are a few more extra at the end for 
clerks ; but there were very few clerks voters. They 
were young fellows. ‘There is a summary at the end 
showing who were clerks and who were messengers, 
and the amount paid or due for each; the summary is 
referred to on the cover. 

22,505. Messengers, 81/. 10s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

22,506. Canvassers, 131. 9s. 6d.2-—That was a claim, 
the canyassers were not all paid, at least they were not 
all paid by me. 

22,507. Do you know by whom they were paid ?— 
T do not know if they have been paid at all. I have 
been looking through my accounts to see if I paid any 
of them, and J] will hand in a copy of my account of 
the payments made by me at that election, and I find 
that there is a balance due to me of about 5. 

22,508. Clerks, 191. 5s. 6d.?—Yes ; clerks, I think, 
were most of them paid; some I paid by cheques, 
and some I paid cash ; [ have the cheques here of all 
the payments I made by cheque. 

22,509. Those messengers of course were necessary? 


- —They were regarded as necessary in a certain way, 


which has been already explained to the Commis- 
sioners. 

22,510. How many of them could you have done 
the work with, if your object had been to do it re- 
spectably .and economically ?—I have no reason to 
alter my opinion given the other day with regard to 
the number I could have done the work with, especially 
as I had quite the time to do it in that I had in 
1875. 

22,511. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was that opinion? 
—If Ihad 10 thoroughly good reliable men I could 
easily have worked the division. 

22,512. (Mr. Howard.) You could have dispensed 
with about 130 of them ?—Certainly. 

22,513. It really would be a farce to ask why they 
were put on ?—Of course the men were put on with a 
view that they might vote ; there is no doubt about it. 

22,514. And I expect that object was attained in a 
great many cases?—That we are in the dark about ; 
whether a man voted or did not is a matter of uncer- 
tainty ; but as in 1874 a larger number of voters were 
polled for the Norwich election than any election before 
or since, we can draw our own conclusion as to whether 
that had an influence on the men, 
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shape did they come ?—Tied up according to the 
numbers in which they were copied from the register. 

22,500. Numbered 1 to 100, and from 100 to 200 2? 
—Yes; and then they had to be sorted into yards and 
streets, and so on. 

22,501. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything you can 
tell us in connexion with the election of 1874 ?—No, 
I do not know of anything. There was, no doubt, a 
great demonstration and things of that kind, which 
have already come to your knowledge. ‘I know 
nothing more of 1874. I do not think my ward was 
worked so well in 1874 as it was in 1875, With 
regard to my returned circulars, I think I stated that 
I had only three in 1875, and I should say there were 
10, 12, or 15 returned in 1874. 

22,502. I suppose you think well of the Post Office, 
as far as your ward is concerned ?—I have given my 
opinion of the Post Office in my previous examination. 
If the letters which the messengers are not able to 
deliver, or the letter carriers are not able to deliver, 
instead of being sent to London through the dead 
letter office, were collected and sent to the central 
rooms of the respective parties, then I think that the 
Post Office, may be made available; but if on the other 
hand the returned letters,are to be sent to London and 
to go through the ordinary process of dead letter 
office, they will, as I said before, be returned to the 
committee rooms after the election is over, 


Mr. Warner Wriaur recalled and further examined. 


22,515. (Mr. M‘*Mahon,.) What conclusion do you 
draw ?—I should think they went to the poll and 
voted one way or the other. 

22,516. (Mr, Howard.) What committee rooms had 
you in 1874 ?—My committee room was at the shop 
of Mr. Bliss, who is a manufacturer of baking powder. 

22,517. What others were there ?—I chose iny own 
committee room at that election, and [ had no others. 

22,518, What others were there in fact on the 
Conservative side in that ward?—There was one in 
cach division ; there was the same one in the 15th 
division, the brewery. 

22,519. There were no sham committee rooms in 
1874?—I do not think in 1874 we had any sham 
committee rooms in the seventh ward. ‘To the best of 
my knowledge, in each committee room there was 
a regular agent and staff of clerks working that 
division. 

22,520. I see that the messenger account is 
81/. 10s. 6d. ; from whom did you get that money ?— 
Treceived it by two sums; on the 6th February (1 
think it was the election day) and on the 4th February, 
and we paid our messengers two days after. J have 
a note in my cash book that I took 90/. down to the 
ward to pay the messengers; 40/. I advanced inyself; 
50/. I received of Buttifant by a cheque which I went 
and cashed at Gurney’s bank. Then on the 14th 
March I have this entry, “By Josiah Buttifant on 
“ further account of the Norwich election, 1874, 
“ 310. 10s. 6d.” That was by cheque which I paid in 
to Gurney’s bank the same day. 

22,521. That made 81. 10s. 6d.?—-That made 
81l. 10s. 6d. for messengers. ' 

22,522. That corresponds with your books, first 
with the general list of names, and then with the sum- 
mary account ?—That is quite so. 

22,523. Did you give a veceipt for that 810. 10s. 6d. ? 
—Yes, I think I went up to the office to press for this 
last payment, because I thought I was kept out of the 
money a longer time than I ought to have been. 

22,524. Look at this, and see whether it is your 
signature (handing a receipt) ?--Yes, this my signa- 
ture, 

22,525. Look at the body of it, and see whether it 
is genuine, or whether it has been tampered with ?— 
There has been an alteration in the receipt. 

22,526. From 811. 10s.6d. ?—To 86/. 10s. 6d.; my 
receipt was, “ Received the sum of 81é. 10s. 6d. for 
“* messengers employed in the above division.” Then 
I wrote my name, and on the stamp I put, as is my 
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usual custom, the figures 81/. 10s. 6d., and then the 
date 14/3/74, and I find the“1” of the 81/. has 
been altered into a 6. You can see that I wrote my 
figures and then blotted them. 

22,527. It seems to the Commissioners perfectly 
obvious.—Then in the body of the receipt the ‘x” 
is made in a different way to what I made my “x” 
in the next line. 

22,528. It has been altered; it is obvious. That 
would represent 5/. which went to someone. Who do 
you think that someone is ?—From my knowledge of 
the writing and figures of Buttifant, I should say these 
alterations are his own ; after the word messengers 
there is a short “ &¢.” put in, which was not in the 
receipt when I handed it over. 

22,529. That, so far as you are concerned, is 
entirely an unauthorised alteration ?—Yes; until I 
saw it yesterday for the first time I had no knowledge 
that it had been altered. 

22,530. Is there any information you can give us as 
to the 1874 election beyond this?-—-I do not think 
there is much information. There was the same 
remark with regard to outside employment in 1874 as 
there was in 1875. The payments were made by 
outsiders, and they were made to stand over until 
such time as any likelihood of inquiry had elapsed. 

22,531. There were rumours to that effect ?P— 
There always are those rumours. 

22,532. There was a report, which I think was 
correct, that Mr. Page came down into the third 
ward the evening prior to the election, after 10 o’clock 
at night, and remained in the ward until the small 
hours of the morning in a cab, and was going about 
from place to place meeting lots of men; and the 
suggestion is that he was offering these men sums of 
money direct te go and vote on the Liberal side ?—I 
have a witness who will be ready to prove that he 
saw Mr, Page in the ward in this cab, and lots of men 
coming up to him at these unseasonable hours, but 
beyond that I am not able to say anything. 

22,533. You do not know what took place between 
them ?—No. 

22,534, It may have been exchanging the time of 
day ?—Possibly ; that performance I am told was 
repeated on the eve of the election in 1875. 

22,5385. (Mr. Goldney.) Is that Mr, Page the 
brush maker ?—The brush maker. 

22,536. (Mr. Howard.) He is a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Miller ?—I have heard the relationship stated, 
but I have no knowledge what relation he is to any~ 
one ; nor do [ know him by sight. 

22,537. Who is the witness who can tell us any- 
thing about that transaction ?—I cannot remember his 
name. 

22,538. Can you find him?—TI think I shall be 
able to find him out. I have just met a man who 
knew the man; I sent down for him and asked him 
to see me to-day if possible; the man told me about 
it at the time and also in 1875. In fact in 1875 I put 
him on as a-watcher. Although I knew him pretty 
well by sight, I cannot remember his name, but | 
shall be able to produce him. 

22,539. In 1874 were these messengers put on in 
considerable numbers on the other side >—Yes; they 
came like this. They came into the committee room ; 
J had to have extra men, posse men, and if you will 
look at my list of messengers for 1874 you will see 
opposite the names of some of them the letter “ p,” 
and opposite others “t.” It means posse men, who 
get ls. a day extra. 

22,540. What is the “t”?—*'I” men are those 
men who are sent to the procession to carry a torch ; 
they had 1s. extra for doing that. 

22,541. For doing nothing ?—They had to walk 
two or three hours in a procession, hanging about 
outside the hall, and going a long way back. I think 
they earned 1s. 

22,542. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What did the posse men 
do ?—The men who wanted to be put on came into 
the room and quite mobbed me for not employing 
them. J put on some one day and some another. I 
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did not put them on all at once, and I was obliged to 
haye these posse men with broomsticks to keep my 
room clear, 

22,543. (Mr. Goldney.) To keep the messengers 
out >—To keep the messengers out. I was regularly 
swamped with them. 

22,544. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you say the posse 
men were paid any particular sum ?—The posse men 
were paid ls. a day beyond the ordinary pay for 
messengers, 

22,545. (Mr. Howard.) Who provided the broom- 
sticks ?—I provided the broomsticks; they are very 
handy things to keep a crowd at bay. 
hey he Not particularly pleasant things to feel >— 

0. 

22,547. (Mr. Goldney.) Was this crowd of people 
anxious for employment ?—These people were mobbing 
me for not putting them on. 

cco bg Had you a broomstick to protect yourself ? 
—No. 

22,549, You ought to have had a mahogany one ?— 
I thought it better to have no weapon of offence or 
defence. I just trusted to my own hands in ease it 
came to a mill; but I had some very strong men in my 
room and round the doors, both the door of entrance 
and the door of exit. I never allowed a man to go 
out the same way as he came in. 

22,550. (Mr. Goldney.) Did this crowd of mes- 
sengers, applicants for employment, diminish after a 
time? Is that what you wish to say ? 

22,550a. Did they melt away under the broomsticks ? 
—I did not have to use force; we only had to show 
the force to quiet them. 

22,551. At a signal from you your men would hold 
the broomsticks up ?—No; I had six men at each 
door ; I would not allow them to come in. When 
they came into the passage leading to my room, if 
they tried to get in, I went out to these men, and 
insisted on putting them out. A crowd is easily 
managed, 

22,552. Were there broomsticks used on.the Liberal 
side ?—I do not know. 

22,553. (Mr. Howard.) You do not know what the 
Weapon was on their side ?—I do not know whether 
they had to use broomsticks. I was in my committee 
room very long hours. 

22,554. Who began putting on messengers in 1874 ? 
—I do not think there was any choice between the 
two parties ; I should think it was simultaneous. In 
1874 the messengers were dearer, because a great 
many of them had four days’ instead of two days’ pay. 
Some of the heavy payments in my list were to people 
put on who were not voters at all, the people who 
were first employed. 

22,555. The market was high in 1874 ?>—The price 
came high, because of the number of days, but at the 
same rate. 

22,556. The old regulation price ?—In 1874 the 
regulation price was settled ; I had actually settled 
with all my messengers for the rate of 3s. a day, and 
3s. 6d. on the election day, but some unfortunate 
manager in the seventh ward paid his men at a higher 
rate of pay, 3s. 6d. and 5s., and then I had to increase 
mine. 

22,557. We have asked the candidates on both 
sides, whether they believed at the time, in 1874, that 
all these processions, cavaleades, blue lights, torch 
lights, and so on, were consistent with showy inno- 
cence, or whether they necessarily implied corrup- 
tion. With one voice the candidates have said they 
did not, in the remotest degree ?—I think there is 
ground for the candidates believing that there might 
be little demonstrations in their favour without pay- 
ment. I know for my own part that I spent 2/. or 
30. for coloured fires to burn in processions which I 
have not charged even. I also spent a lot of money 
in the manufacture of torches which I have not 
charged. 

22,558, Where did you manufacture the torches >— 
The torches are manufactured by a man named 
Andrews, a blacksmith in Magdalen Street. We had 
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a)quantity made theres he :sent, ina bill for making 
them, but I think the bill was disallowed, and I do not 
think it was paid. cate a 

22,559. He lost his charges ?—He gave. his time, 
and I think now he takes credit to himself for not 
having charged anything. Those are some of the 
payments. It would be impossible to pay everybody 
in a procession.. A great many people bring people. 
We formed the procession originally ; but others, as 
they passed along, adhered to it who had not the 
slightest idea of asking payment or receiving It. 

22,560. The point is whether grown-up. men of 
political experience, ranging over a great many years, 
could come to the conclusion that it was all genuine 
display of enthusiasm, or whether they ought » to 
suspect some corruption underneath it. It really is 
an open question. We have asked all persons, and 
as you are an intelligent. man I should. like to know 
what you think ?—I think that any new man, coming 
into the place, might very likely believe it was all 
fair and.open and without any payment. 

22,561. Who would be a new man ?—I regard Mr. 
Huddleston as a new man. 

22,562. Of course Colonel Wilkinson would be still 
newer ?—But we had no processions on our side for 
Colonel Wilkinson ; we did not have a single torch. 

22,563. Mr. Colman says. he did not suspect it. 
Mr. Colman disapproves in the most complete way 
of the extravagant. expenditure; he did not suspect 
the corruption. So says Mr. Tillett. He disapproves 
of it very strongly ?—No man who is a voter who has 
been working hard all the day will trouble himself to 
walk in a procession and carry a torch unless he is paid 
for it. That you may take as a sine gua non. 

522,564. It may be considered as a post of honour ? 
—It is rather disagreeable, the hot drops every now 
and. then dropping on you. ; 2 

22,565. You are not speaking from experience /— 
I took up a great many torch-bearers to one procession 
one night.’ It was the procession which created quite 
an excitement in the Liberal mind one night, because 
they did not think we could get up so much fervour 
on behalf of the Conservatives. The rumour is that 
it. was in consequence of that provession that the 
Liberals put on so many men as messengers, because 
they were frightened by the extent of the enthusiasm 
the Conservative candidates had created. When we 
came down St. Giles Hill, every house nearly in the 
Market. Place, the majority of the places in which are 
Conservative, showed from the top of the principal 
houses blue fires or coloured fire. The market was 
filled. with people, all cheering, and shouting, and 
showing the colours and waving handkerchiets and 
carrying lots of all sorts of torches, and it being a 
very dark night it showed magnificently. It was a 
spectacle which, if you had seen it, you would not have 
forgotten. I thought certainly after that that we should 
carry in both Conservatives. without. the slightest 
difficulty. 

22,566. You mistook enthusiasm for votes ?>—We 
should haye had the yotes of those who were making 
the enthusiasm if there had been no influence to bear 
the other way. I feel sure we should have got both 
candidates in; but then there would have been a 
petition by the other side, so that perhaps it was just 
as well. 9: 

22,567. There seems no way out of the difficulty ? 
Some difficulty always crops up with an election ?— 
I do not think you can carry an, election in Norwich 
under the present law without payment of this sort. 
Another thing I would submit with all deference is, 
that the payment of messengers is such a payment as 
you could not..punish them for. The Act expressly 
allows voters to be employed as. messengers ; it does 
not say that the fact of employing a messenger shall 
bring any liability. or any punishment on the employer ; 
it. merely says;that a voter, if he receives payment, 
shall not vote. Beater! 
__22,568.. But, then,.on..the, other -hand; you must 
remember. that if managers, acting as agents, employ 
them knowing it is only a colourable) employment, 
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and for the purpose of obtaining their votes, it is 
difficult: to say that that is ‘not punishable as bribery ? 
——A man may come into the box and make a: state- 
ment and you may disbelieve his statement, but you 
cannot prosecute such a man for perjury, you must 
assign the direct charge ; so in the ease of a manager 
who merely puts on, you could not get a conviction 
against that manager for bribery; therefore if you 
cannot get a conviction against him yeu cannot touch 
him in any way. 

22,569. Would you like to run the risk ?—If I had 
not come here and let you behind the scenes 1 would 
not have the slightest hesitation in taking my trial on 
the charge; you could not obtain a conviction against 
me anywhere. If you want to get a conviction 
against a person who employs voters, when the Act 
expressly allows the employment, you must alter the 
Act. ty 

22,570. I am not going to say what I think, I do 
not give advice; we are very much obliged to you for 
giving it; you seem rather courageous in your view 
of the law?--If you want to convict: a man of an 
offence, you must prove the offence, it is not sufficient 
to suspect him, 

22,571. It is always a question for a jury ?—I think 
a jury of Norwich would give me the benefit of the 
doubt. There is another thing I should like to say 
with regard to the employment on the Liberal side, T 
do not think that with regard to this last election you 
have got exactly the truth. Istill think, as I said 
before, that there are a great many people who have 
claims against the Liberals who have been asked to let 
them hang over until all inquiry has been made, and 
that you would find, if they would speak all they know, 
there are a great many people in the same position 
with reference to those subsequent payments in 1868 
who are waiting now merely until this Commission is 
over before they put in their claim, and who are 
merely doing that for this purpose, that they can come 
into the box and say that they have not been paid for 
their services. I think if you put the question 
whether it includes all the payments they expect to 
make, you will get a little more information than you 
now have. I know a man who is a publican some- 
where in Union Place, whose rooms were hired as a 
committee room for the Liberal party. I saw him 
when I was getting up evidence for the election 
petition, and he told me he had not been paid because 
the managers said they were not going to pay him 
until they knew whether a petition was filed, and if a 
petition were filed he would have to wait. I can 
produce that man before you, so that he can repeat to 
you what he said to me in the street. He told me 
he had a great many messengers put on at his house, 
90 or more, and in the evidence I have read I have 
not seen any reference by the Liberals to his house; I 
may have overlooked it; I do not say they have not 
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/given his name in or his committee room, but that is - 


what the man told me; I will give the secretary his 
name and then you can subpena him; I do not at 
present know his exact address, but I can easily get 
it, I know the man very well. rs 

22,572. Wuiting for the petition, under the cireum- 
stances, is waiting for the Royal Commission, because 
the one was expected after the other ?—The one was 
expected after the other, so that if they have not been 
paid on the petition they would wait now. ~ 

22,573. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How long is it since he 
gave you this information ?—When I was getting up 
evidence on the petition. 

22,574. How long ago ‘is that?—I ‘think it was 
about March.or April last. | ~ 

22,575. Have you not seen him since ?—No. | 

22,576. Will you tell the secretary at once what his 
naine is ?—Yes. (i Paget Beit 

22,577. Do you know the name of his house ?—I 


do not know the name, he used to keep one in a. 


different district from what he isin now. = 
22,578. (Mr, Howard.) Perhaps you would put the 

ward too?—It is somewhere in Union Place, in the 

third ward. There is another cireumstance I should 


ial 
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like to draw your ‘attention’to'; the’ only names’ that 
Mr. Gardiner could remémber as men’ he’ paid ‘out 
of his pocket were strangely enough the names we 
had put in our particulars which we delivered under 
the petition; and I think if you compare notes you 
will find that the names remembered by the other side 
and confessed to in court are such of the names as we 
have already stated in our particulars ; they do not 
seem to be able to confess anything which we have 
not drawn their attention to very pointedly. 

22,579. (Mr. Goldney.) Or it may be a_ great 
compliment to you as to the way in which you got the 
petition up ?—No; I think if they only told all they 
are obliged to tell, you would not get all they 
know. Are you going to inquire into the municipal 
elections ? — 

22,580. (Mr. Howard.) You may give us any in- 
formation now that you are in the box. With reference 
to which election ?7—The 1873 municipal election, 
when Mr, Page and Mr. Jarrold stood ; that is the 
Mr. Page I before alluded to. Iwill give you the 
name. This manI am alluding to bribed openly in 
the street several men on behalf of Messrs. Page and 
Jarrold. I will give you the name of the man who I 
am told bribed, and the names of two people who 
received half a crown each for their votes. There 
are more men, only I have not heard who they are. I 
cannot give you the addtesses of the two men out of 
my memory, but I can get them for the secretary. 

22,581. Do you know anything about the 1874 
municipal election? It has been stated to us that 
there was a great deal of corruption in 1874 ?—I have 
nothing to do with municipal elections, never had, but 
that is the rumour. ‘Then at Mr. Stevens’ and Mr. 
Willis’ election, a man uamed “ Chicken” Smith was 
allotted to manage the election, He is known as 
“Chicken ” Smith, because he used to be a chicken 
dealer, 

22,582. (Mr. Goldney.) Is he the man about whom 
there was a good deal said in the 1869 Commission ? 
—He used to be a Conservative ; he is connected with 
Mr. Stevens in the Building Society, ‘and so acted for 
Mr. Stevensin the election. 

22,583. (Mr. Howard.) He will come back again ? 
—I do not know that he will be received. 

22,584. (Mr. Goldney.) He was scheduled ?—I do 
not know... Anyhow he was supposed to have managed 
the election. for Messrs, Willis and Stevens, and on 
the morning of the election he is reported to have 
given a beefsteak breakfast to 100 men, and under 
each plate he is reported to have placed the sum of 
3s. 6d., a day’s wages, for going to vote ; that is a mere 
rumour. I do not know how far it is likely to be true; 
but if it is true, it would be a convenient way of get- 
ting votes without making anyone liable for the pay- 
ment of the money. Another statement has been 
made in this court excusing Mr. Tillett on the ground 
that he was such a baby at accounts. I should like 
to ask the Commissioners whether they were aware 
that Mr. Tillett was chosen liquidator of the Kast o 
England Bank, and received 3,7504. 

29,585. (Mr. Howard.) We did , know  that.— 
Tt is extraordinary that a man who is a baby at 
accounts should be appointed to such a position. 

22,586. Is there no other information that you can 
give us? We invite information on both sides. It 
is a. duty, which I hope will be remembered upon 
witnesses to come here and answer questions when 
they are in the witness ‘hox, and that the obligation 
is in these matters that persons should come forward 
and give their evidence voluntarily if they have any- 
thing to impart ?—Such information as 1 hear J will 
let thé secretary know. § 0) ODE 

22,587. ‘There is a very strong moral’ obligatién 
indeed, on all the inhabitants to make a‘fill disclosure 
because it is the pleasure of Parliament. It’ is~ not 
only that we are to eall persons: before us, but there 
is a strong moral duty on every inhabitant of the city 
to_comé forward 


“and state! anything “he khows 227 
think bribery and ‘corruption’ is'inherent in the place. 
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22,588. So you said ‘the other ‘day }\ you’ ‘talked 
about the political desert for 40 years? ‘think: that 
is the only way to cure thent. UD Bk Cee 

22,589. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 have been: looking 
through this book of yours for those initials, “p ” and 
“+. ‘Where are they to be found ?—Just after the 
man’s name you will find a little capital “ p,” or 
a little capital “t.’ Then I put in the register 
number of the voter. 

22,590. I find one marked with “t” and “p” ?— 
He was a posse man, and he carried a torch; that was 
to explain to the person who checked the account why 
some of the men got presumably more than the market 
rate of pay. : 

22,591. Altogether you had 147 messengers ?—147 
mesengers. 

22,592. How many do you say you could have done 
with ?—I say I could easily have done with 10 good’ 
men, not such men as these messengers were. 

22,593. 10 men, the best you could select in the 
city ?—10 men whom I could rely on for intelligence 
and integrity. 

22,594. Then we clearly understand that all the 
rest were put on for the purpose of corruptly influencing 
their votes, if they had any ?—No, I do not-think it 
was for the purpose of influencing their votes, but for 
the purpose of getting them to vote. 

22,595. On which side ?---We took the chance on 
whose side they voted. I said the other day that my 
calculation is this, that if you put on 100 men, out of 
gratitude or sympathy, 75 per cent. will vote for the 
side by which they are put on ; that is my calculation. 

22,596. ‘Then it is for the purpose of getting their 
votes ?—No doubt it is for the purpose of getting them 
to vote ; there is no doubt of that. 

22,597. You make no secret at all 2—TI should not 
pretend to. 

22,598. I am confining myself to the 1874 election. 
Did the men themselves, when they got the money, 
appear to be conscious that they were getting the 
money for a wrong object or a wrong putpose ?—Oh, 
no, not the least. They thought they were’ merely 
getting what was their due. The argument of a great 
many voters is this, “If I have a vote, why not get 
** something for it. IfI do not get anything for if, 
“ why should I have a vote ?” 

22,599. They regard that as a means’ of’ getting 
whatever the current price for a vote is at an election ? 
—Any man who is a voter would regard it as an 
advantage over a man who has not a vote.. It gives 
him the opportunity every now and then of receiving 
a sort of Christmas box, as it were, out of season, 
which the other fellows will not get. 

22,600. Has there been any practice as to Christmas 
boxes here ?—A great many people have. Christmas 
boxes. 

22,601. (Mr. Howard.) Out of season as well as in 
season ?—They do not mind having Christmas boxes 
on New Year’s day. 

22,602. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you any reason to 
suppose that poor voters do get anything in the shape 
of Christmas boxes P—Not as voters. 

22,603. (Mr. Howard.) Not genuine Christmas 
boxes ?—I do not think there is any corruption in 
that way, that every year a certain amount of poor 
men are tipped with a Christmas box in the hope that 
when an election comes that tip may have an influence 
on their votes. 

22,604. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Nothing of that kind has 
occurred ?>—I do not think so. as 

22,605. (Mr. Howard.) No plum cakes and things 
of that sort No ; you give plum cakes to the wives 
and old widows. 

22,606. (Mr. M*Mahon.) At Christmas ?—Every 
clergyman in the district has what they call a congrega- 
tional tea, but that is quite unassociated with polities. 

22,607. (Mr. Howard.) DoVyou' think the clergy 
would be able to give us a littlé information on that ? 
—TI think you will find most of the people are so 
anxious for a tea that they will subscribe a shilling 
apiece to have it. BPS EOAGOELE SSS 
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22,608. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) It has nothing at all to 
do with politics ?—No, I do not think it has such an 
object ; it is quite pure and simple. 

22,609. I observe that you had as many as 11 


clerks; was not that a very large number :—They 


were more than was wanted the whole time, but not 
more than were wanted at the beginning. I had to 
make up my own street lists in 1874, and I think in 
1875 they made up their own street lists; but I had 
nothing to do with the management of the affairs in 
1875, so I cannot say what they did. We had to 
make out our own street lists from the register; they 
did not send down the registers for a long while. 
That is very hard work making them up from the 
register. 

22,610. *‘ Canvassers ” is a new heading ; would you 
add them to the messengers ?—No, I put them sepa- 
rately, but I do not think any of them were paid, or at 
least if they were paid they were not paid by me. 
There are several names down there of men who kept 
asking me to put them on, but I referred them to 
Mr. Buttifant as I was not in funds myself. I paid 
those amounts because I was told by the men that they 
expected remuneration. 

22,611. You have put down the prices here ?— 
Yes. 

22,612. Andrews, 2/. 10s. ?—Was he not a clerk ? 

22,618. No, a canvasser in your book.—Then I 
suppose that is Andrews the blacksmith. Andrews 
the clerk was paid 2/. 5s. 

22,614. Blacksmith is written in ink immediately 
under his name ?—I suppose he expected 2/. 10s., or 
something of that sort, as a kind of remuneration for 
his time. 

22,615. John Carter only 1/.; what was the diffe- 
rence between them ?—I do not remember Carter; I 
should think he was a man put down as a messenger, 
He might perhaps have lent us a horse and cart. 

22.616. There is on the side in pencil “ cart”? 2— 
I should think there is something of that kind. 

22,617. John Dix, horse and cart, 1/. 10s. ?—That 
is right; that is the man I alluded to the other day, 
and | think it is just to him that I ought to say that 
he met me afterwards and told me that I had wronged 
him in imputing to him voting on the other side, that 
he had always voted Conservative, and had voted 
Conservative at the last election. I told him, the first 
opportunity, I had of expressing regret for damaging 
him before the eyes of the public, I would take that 
opportunity, and I now say what passed between us. — 

22,618. There is 15s. for William Cushing ; there is 
something written in the margin which I cannot read ? 
—Cushing is horse and cart; the pencil mark is the 
reference to his number on the register. 

22,619. (Mr. Howard.) Did you hear of a meeting 
of the Liberal party, in consequence of which an order 
went forth to set on 2,000 men? It has been spoken 


- to by Mr. Kett in his examination, while you were 


away ?—I heard of it from Mr. Kett himself. He 
mentioned it to me that a Whig, a neighbour of his, 
had said we Conservatives had made a great mistake 
in holding such a demonstration, as we had frightened 
the other side ; they did not think it was possible we 
could have got up so large a demonstration, and in 
consequence of that they became more diligent in 
putting on messengers. I think that is about the sum 
and substance of what he said. 

22,620. Did you hear anything more than that 
about it?—No, I do not think I heard anything except 
that. 

22,621. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I see “ William Martin, 
two guineas” ?—He did not get paid ; that would be 
a presumable claim. 

22,622. How was he supposed to be worth so very 
much ?—That is not very much. 

22,623. Is he a canvasser?—He is a canvasser, a 
shopkeeper, and a very respectable man. He said he 
expected some slight recompense, and I put that for- 
ward, but I do not think he ever got anything; I did 
not pay him anything. 

22,624. Another high figure is Samuel Winter, a 
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baker, according to a note here, 2/7. 12s.?—That is a 
claim put forward by Winter the baker. He keeps 
the banners for the seventh ward association, and 
these bannerets were brought out in the procession. 
He said he had stood beer and paid the men for carry- 
ing these banners at the different times. I referred 
him to Buttifant ; whether that has been paid I do not 
know. I said I would send it in with my accounts, 
and if I had it I would pay him ; but Lhaye never had 
that sum remitted to me. 

22,625. Do you know who paid them ?—I do not 
know if they have ever been paid. 

22,626. Would not Mr. Sparrow be responsible >— 
No. Ihave had no communication with Mr. Sparrow 
about the payments, which I was rather surprised at ; 
I was referred to Buttifant, and he gave me all the 
cheques. 

22,627. They were never paid ?—They were never 
paid. He first of all sent money on account, and then 
he sent the money to pay the clerks. 

22,628. Were the clerks all paid ?—Yes, I paid all 
the clerks myself ; some I gave cheques, and some I 
paid the money to. The clerks would not have stood 
all this worry without being paid. 

22,629. There is a charge for clerks, 191. 5s. 6d. 
and in addition “Severn 31,” making 22/. 5s. 6d. ?— 
Severn’s charge was for refreshments supplied during 
the election. You will see in the account I have handed 
in the sums I did pay. That was the estimated 
aceount. I paid Severn 2/. 10s. ; [have his receipt dated 
12th March. It was for “refreshments supplied to 
“ the seventh ward committee room at the late parlia- 
“‘ mentary election.” He was engaged in 1874 and 
in 1875; he could tell me a great deal of the proclivities 
of the men who might apply to be put on, because I 
would not employ anybody if I could help it who was 
a well-known Radical. 

22,630. Then you were particular in that respect ? 
—I thought it would have been merely a waste of 
money if anybody had that reputation, because I felt 
sure he would take the money and vote his own way. 

22,631. How can you account for the committee 
room; the total amount is 15/. 8s. 9d. It was hired 
of Mr. Bliss ?—Yes. 

22,632. 41. Then “A. Bayfield & Son, bill for 
lamps and paraflin ?”—There was no light at that 
time of year. 

22,633. ‘* F. Plumsted, line of chairs 1. 10s. ;” then 
“ Severn, 2/. 10s.”? —Yes, the 2/. 10s. I have just 
alluded to. 

22,634. Now. “ Andrews’ bill for torch making 
“ 41. 14s.” That is struck through ?—That ~ was 
disallowed. 

22,635. “ Bill for torch making, beer to torch carriers 

“ &c., 4/. 14s., and coloured Bengal lights ” ?—Yes, 
those are the payments I made. 
, 22,636. That is struck through ?—Yes ; we did not 
charge them. I merely put them in as estimated 
claims, when he asked for all my claims, to have the 
opportunity of recovering them if it was thought 
proper. 

22,637. Ilow soon shall we see the various persons 
who have giver you this particular information P—As 
soon as you like to subpeena them. 

22,638. You have given the names ?--Yes, the 
secretary has them. I will try and get him the exact 
addresses. ; 

22,639. How were the broomsticks used ?—Those 
posse men were each given a stick; then if anyone 
tried to force the door, one man gets hold of one end 
of the stick, and another man-the other end, so that 
they could press them against the chests of the men. 

22,640. Were they friends of yours ?—I do not 
know whether you call them friends; they were 
roughs to be put on as messengers, — 

22,641. Persons wanting to be employed for you? 
—Yes. 

22,642. You would not call them enemies ?—I do 
not regard them as being particularly friendly. 

22,643. What did you regard them as ?—I just re- 
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garded them as so many men that wanted to get as 
much as they could out of the election. 

22,644, Did not you employ all you could ?—I did 
not employ more than half that came. I was really 
so pestered with them that I shut up the committee 
room, so that I should not be bothered with them. 

22,645. (Mr. Howard.) How many do you suppose 
were employed during the election ?—J should say 
all the seventh ward, excepting, perhaps, the well-to-do 
people, the shopkeepers. Some people keeping shops 
did not disdain being put on. With that exception 
the whole of the seventh ward were anxious to be 
put on. 

22,646. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What proportion would 
the shopkeepers be ?—I have not cast them up. 

22,647. Give us an approximate guess ?—A very 
small per-centage. 

22,648. What is the voting power of the seventh 
ward ?—The register would show that, { think some- 
where about 2,000 and 3,000. 

22,649. (Mr. Goldney.) 2,781 ?—You might say, 
giving the benefit of a doubt, that 2,000 would be 
employed if they had the chance. 

22,650. (Mr. M‘Muahon.) Out of 2,781 you say 
2,000 at least would apply for employment ?—Yes. 
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22,651. (Mr. Howard.) Take them all round ?— 
Take them all round. Some of them would not come 
up for themselves, they would send their sons to be 
put on. There was a suggestion made to the Com- 
missioners as to disfranchising the seventh and eighth 
wards. I do not think that would do any good. 
Gentlemen who spoke to the employment discussed it 
in their evidence, but the Commissioners will see it 
would not do any good. They would move out of the 
seventh or eighth ward which was disfranchised, so 
that they could vote, and the innocent landlord would 
suffer. 

22,652. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Surely they could not all 
get accommodation in the other wards ?—Well, the 
builders would soon build up houses. There are lots 
of people (if we are to have any more elections) who 
would move so as to have the opportunity of voting. 
They would not be disfranchised like that, 

22,653. I understand you to say the outlay of the 
1874 election was quite extravagant ?—Of course it 
was, as | explained in my evidence. 

(Mr. Howard.) We are much obliged to you for 
your evidence. If there is any further information at 
any time, we shall be glad to have it from you or from 
any other gentleman on either side. 


Mr. Atrrep Srockinas recalled and further examined. 


22,654. (Mr. Goldney.) What part did you take in 
the 1874 election ?—I was manager of the fifth ward. 

22,655. Of the whole of the fifth ward ?—Yes. 

22,656. What was your committee room ?—The 
“Bull,” St. Stephens. 

22,657. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) On which side were you 
manager ?—The Conservative side. 

22,658. (Mr. Goldney.) You had rather a large 
ward to look after single-handed ; 1,181 is rather a 
large division, I should say ?—It is rather a large 
ward, 

22,659. The “Bull” was your chief committee 
room ?—Yes. 

22,660. What sub-committee rooms had you ?—l 
cannot remember now. 

22,661. How many ?—I am sure I cannot tell you. 

22,662. How many of them were sham ?—I do not 
know particularly about sham committee rooms. We 
generally put a clerk in, with a register and a mes- 
senger or two with him. 

22,663. Except for the sake of convenience of the 
clerk and the messengers, and the convenience of the 
public-house, Ir suppose there was no use for it ?— 
That is not so exactly; I think the fifth ward is a 
very long ward. It is about two to three miles in 
length, and these committee rooms were stationed at 
different places. I do not know that we actually 
required them, 

22,664. How many do you think you had altogether ? 
—I have not the remotest idea; five or six probably. 

22,665. How many messengers were employed 
altogether in your ward?—You asked me the last 
time I was in this box, and I think I said 80. 

22,666. In1874?—Yes. Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon 
said something about 67, He knew more about it 
than [ did. I have not seen a paper since I sent 
them to the central committee room. 

22,667. (Mr. Howard.) 'The question was, ‘ How 
many men did you put on?” and the answer was, 
‘From 80 to 100.” 

(Mr. Goldney.) Those 80 to 100 I suppose you 
did not put on personally yourself; they were put on 
at these sub-committee-vooms ?—I should think I put 
on every one. 

22,668. Were some put on at the sub-committee 
room besides?—Also; I sent them from my room to 
the sub-committee room. 

22,669. The 80 included ?—Whatever number there 
were. 

22,670. There were none besides those ?—There 
were none. 

22,671. It ineludes all >—Yes, certainly. 

22,672. You had a list of them at the time, I 
suppose ?-—Undoubtedly. 


22,673. What did you do with the list ?—Kvery 
paper I had was sent to the central committee room. 

22,674. Every paper that you had ?—Yes. 

22,675. Have you seen or heard anything of that 
list since >—No, nothing at all. I have not seen or 
heard anything at all about it. 

22,676. Did you save a copy of it >—WNo. 

22,677. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know any of the 
messengers ?—-Yes. I think I could run through the 
register and tell you. 

22,678. Did you receive any instructions in 1874, as 
to putting on messengers ?—No, I believe not, except 
a letter which was sent from the central committee 
rooms to use a certain amount of discretion in putting 
on messengers. 

22,679. You have never heard anything of the list 
since ?—-No, nothing at all. It has always been my 
practice when I have been manager of the fifth ward 
to send jthem back to the central committee room 
within two or three days after. 

22,680. (Mr. Goldney.) Who did you get your 
money from ?—Well, Buttifant, or Buttifant’s office. 

22,681. Of course you paid the messengers your- 
self?—Yes. 

22,682. I suppose you got a cheque on account 
during the election >—No. 

22,683. You did not ?—No. 

22,684, You only had one cheque ?—Yes, I had two 
if not three cheques. 

22,685. You paid the messengers ?—That was the 
first thing I always did after the election. 

22,686. After that there were other items to be 
paid ?—For the clerks, myself, and so on, 

22,686a. That was the second cheque. You had 
two cheques from Buttifant ?—I believe it was two. 

22,687. Have you got any vouchers or papers ?— 
No papers; I always send them in to the central 
committee room after I finish the election. 

22,688. (Mr. Howard.) Did you give Buttifant any 
receipts for money r—Yes, J should give him receipts. 

22,689. (Mr. Goldney.) Give him a receipt each 
time ?—Yes. | 

22,690. Here is one receipt: “ Received the sum of 
« 14J. 18s. for door-keepers, messengers, and watchers 
“ employed in this division.” That is one receipt, 
apparently. Another is for 24/7. 12s. One is division 
No. 8, and the other division is No. 9 ?—Yes, in the 
5th ward, the Sth and 9th divisions. 

22,691. There is nothing you wish to add about 
1874 ?—I have nothing to add. 

22,692. Did you know anything about the third 
ward ?—No, not at all. 

22,693. Did Buttifant come to you at any time and 
tell you to put on messengers ?—I really cannot say. 
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I think there was a circular or note sent from the 
central committee room. I probably might have seen 
Buttifant during the election time, but I really cannot 
tell. 
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22,694. (Mrs Howard.) You had no particdlar in- 


formation ?>—No ; if I did I should take that 3 as official 
from the central committee rooms. ; 


Mr. Grorcr A. Amtes recalled and further examined. 


22,695. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What were you employed 
as in the 1874 election ?—Well, I was not employed. 
I undertook the post of manager to the 10th district, 
I believe, of the sixth ward. 

22,696. On behalf of the Conservatives ?>—The Con- 
servative party. 

22,697. Have you the list of messengers >—No, I 
have nothing in. my possession. I sent everything 
according to instructions to the central committee 
room, every paper I had. 

22,698. Could you from memory or otherwise supply 
us with the names of any of the messengers P—I could, 
probably, a few. I would put them down on paper 
and send them to you. I might mix the two together 
if I did it now. J would rather not pledge myself to 
that. 

22,699. I want you to confine yourself strictly to 
the 1874 election ?—That would be rather a difficult 
matter. I should not like to pledge my oath as to the 
different men, in case I made a mistake. 

22,700. There would not be very much difficulty 
about it?—I undoubtedly could remember a great 
number of names, and I should be glad to give them. 

22,701. It would. not be of very great importance 
if there was a mistake.—I will do so, and send them. 
IT could remember them probably by putting them 
altogether. 

22,702. What was the voting power in that division ? 
—Somewhere about 800 or 900, nearer 900 than 800, 
I really do not know the exact number. 

22,703. How many messengers did you employ ?— 
I should be sorry to pledge my oath, but it was some- 
thing approaching 100, from 80 to 100, I would not 
pledge my oath to the number. 

22,704. According to your recollection ?—I should 
say between 80 or 90 probably. 

22,705. That is about one messenger to every 40 
voters on the list ?—Yes, it would be. 

22,706. When did you begin to employ them ?—I 
could not say the day, but it was several days after we 
commenced. I commenced with a very small number 
indeed, with just a proper quantity to do the work of 
the election. After a time we received a note that we 
were to put on men ; it soon became a general thing 
amongst us, and I put them on. 

22,707. How long before the voting day was that ? 
—I should think three days. 

22,708. 'Then you put them on indiscriminately I 
may say ?—Undoubtedly, whether they were voters 
any that presented themselves. 

22,709. You did not inquire whether they were 
voters ?—Certainly not. 

22,710. Did not you take some means to ascertain 
whether they were voters ?—-Not at all. One thing I 
think I ought in fairness to myself to state; on the 
night prior to the election I cailed the whole of the 
messengers together, they will bear out what I said, 
and I said to them for my own sake that I gave them 
notice every man might consider himself a free agent ; 
he might vote which way he liked, their employment 
had nothing to do with their vote, not to think my em- 
ployment was to influence them. I did upon my own 
responsibility the night before. 
will corroborate my statement. 


22,711. I have no doubt what you are -inbeting is! 


true. Did you go through that form in 1875 ?—I did 


not. 


22,712. (Mr. Howard.) Did you abstain pur poselys 


from doing so ?—I had no instructions ; my mind was 
open that ‘it was not a right thing, and I purposely 
undoubtedly abstained from taking notice of it. 
think I may say with the rest of the people that it 
was a colourable thing and not what it ought to be. 
Therefore I did not take any notice of it. 


Menyor of the men 


22,713. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You thought | is was a 
mere form?—On the occasion before’ I thought I 
should do it and I did. I put it as plainly as one man 
could put it to another in that way, to consider them- 
selves quite free to go and vote as they pleased. 


22,714. Have you your accounts ?—I have none; I’ 


sent them all in; they were of no use tome. I am 
not an old electioneerer I may mention ; I undertook it 
from love of the cause. I am a warm partizan. 

22,715. You could not tell how many of the 80 or 
90 were voters or non-voters ?—I could not. The 
majority of them must be voters ; it is absurd to oy 
otherwise in a place like Norwich. 

22,716. Of necessity ?—Yes. 

22,717. Why ?—Because every man is miphiosee to 
have a vote, unless as in some instances he is a pauper 
or a lodger. It would be absurd when almost 80 per 
cent. of all.Norwich have the vote.’ I should imagine 
so. 

22,718. You speak from experience '—I say that 
from my experience. 

22,719. How many committee rooms did you have ? 
~T thiak I had three on that ocevsion; two I used 
and one I did not use. ara dnd 

22,720. Was that a sham committee room ?—I 
should think that would be the most fitting term to 
give it. I do not see what, use it could be. 

22,721. What was the object of the hiring ?—On 
that ocasion, in 1874, there was an idea of intimidation, 
and we should probably have to run from one com- 
mittee room to another for protection. Therefore we 
had it for fear we should want to use it. 

22,722. That was the reason r—Yes. 

22,723. (Mr. Howard.) What were you frightened 
about ?—Intimidation. 

22,724, Were you the gentleman who. told us about 
the hot pokers ?—I was. 

22,725. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Who was the owner of 
that house ?—A man of the name of Dawson was the 
publican. 

22,726. It was a public-house ?—Yes, it was a public- 
house. 

22,727. What was the name of the public-house ?— 
J think it was the “ Royal Oak.” 

22,728. He had a-vote no doubt P—He had, but I 
really do not think he yoted. I think he was one of 
those kind of men who were careless. 1 donot think 
he voted. 

22,729. Did you take any steps to dcterier what 
voters amongst the messengers voted ‘—I, conld not 
say, that I did that. It would be an absurdity, because 
I have already told you that I cautioned the men that 
they were to vote as they pleased. I did it from con- 
science sake. 

22,730. What was your belief ?—I think: some voted 
the other way, but the majority voted the way they 
were employed. 

22,731. You have. heard Mr, Warner Wright’ 8 
calculation about 1875 ; what number would yote of 
those employed ?—I think perhaps rather more would 
vote the way they were employed. believe they 
would think it a point of honour, if they were employed 


they had aright to vote one way. ; the sci would, 


and avery lar ge majority too. 

22.5 82s (Mr. Howard.) Did you see very peer of 
the polling at the booths ?—On, the last oceasion I 
did not leave my committee room., I found I had so 
much to do that I could not leave, I stuck to it the 
whole day. At the 1874 election I did walk round. 

22,733. Did you notice whether the voters came 
with their cards in their hands, so that they might be 
identified >—I think, that tale is a tale gees: I 
never heard of such a thing before. 

22,734. It may be a tale here, but it is by no means 
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‘a'tale everywhere ?=-I mean to say that I have heard 
many dodges about elections, but’ I never heard that 
until I heard it in this court. We had no means of 
doings0x.) 324 V) —- 

22,735. What did you suppose it meant. Ido not 
quite follow you ?-—I do not think it was a dodge at 
all, I think we discussed whether we could not by 
any means haye a man outside. who would know the 
voters, and therefore to ascertain the state of the poll, 
but I do not think we found any means of doing it. 
I certainly have been in a discussion to see if we 
could tell what men went in, and by their character 
‘know what way they voted. 

22,736. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you notice the pro- 
cessions in the streets ?—Yes, a great many. 

' 22,737. In your judgment were they inclined to 
influence corruptly the election ?—I should think that 
‘a great number of those men who were employed in 
the processions would be the number who were non- 
voters. I should think that element rather more 
than the messengers would be non-voters, a rougher 
class of men; from my own thoughts I should 
imagine so... 

22,738. At the last election would. not there be a 
large number who would go on payment ?—I do not 
think that class of people would go if they were not 
paid, unless it was the first’ occasion of the candidate 
coming’ to’ the town; probably there might be ex- 
~eitement then; they would look afterwards to be 
employed,'and if not employed they would purposely 
abstain from going. 

22,7389. As to the election of 1874; all those 
organised cavalecades and processions, do not you 
think that the voters who voted and who appeared 
there were for the most part paid ?—The majority of 
the voters would not be paid. The voting power at 
that, procession would. be the men warm in the cause 
who would go there from the excitement. <A great 
deal of the rough element undoubtedlyfis paid. 

22,740. Mr. Wright has given us the prices that 
the torch-bearers were paid, 1s.?—I give it as my 
opinion ; it may clash with others, but that is my 
opinion. 

22,741. In your judgment did they assist very much 
to the corrupting of the constituency. I mean the 
corruptible part of the constituency ?—I do not think 
it was done so much in the processions. 

22,742. Was it done to any extent ?—Undoubtedly 
those who were employed were induced to take the 
‘greater interest on that side on which they were 
employed than they otherwise would have done if they 
were not employed. 

22,748. Were the Conservatives much worse than 
the Liberals in the processions.?—A Liberal witness 
said the other day that they always attempted to 
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outdo us, and I think they have outdone. us in pro- 
cessions to a very great extent, more expenses and 
on a larger scale, with the exception of one, and I 
believe that was the most voluntary procession we 
ever had. I mean the one from St. Andrew’s Hall at 
Baron Huddlestone’s election. That was one of the 
most exciting processions I ever saw in my life. 

22,744. Was that in the election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

22,745. Was it exciteable >—Yes, it was a kind of 
political fever worked up in the minds of the people, 
and they turned out to. welcome the Conservative 
candidates in Norwich. 

(Mr. Howard.) The question was, was it bad on 
both sides. 

22,746. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) That was a very great 
procession ?—Yes, it was, and I should say it was in a 
political sense a very grand one; it showed the 
feeling, and the people are roused by a political 
feeling. That is my opinion; I believe it was 
genuine to a very great extent indeed. 

22,747. How long was that before the election day ? 
—About three or four days. I should say we hardly 
ever succeed in getting St. Andrew’s Hall the night 
before the election, for what reason I cannot say ; 
the Liberals always get it. 

22,748. You think it was three or four days before 
the election day ?—Yes. 

22,749. (Mr. Goldney.) I see that you signed a 
receipt for 47/. 14s. 6d. for doorkeepers, messengers, 
watchers, employed in the 1874 election in your 
division ?—I have no doubt it is true. (A paper was 
handed to the witness.) That is my writing. 

22,750. That is your receipt >—Yes. 

22,751. I have a paper here for what it may be 
worth, which gives the amount against your name of 
471. 14s. 6d. as if it was for 74 messengers ?—I gave 
the number ; I would rather give you 10 more than 
10 less. Ithink you put me down at 100, and it was 
15 or 20 above it. Ido not want men to come here 
and refute my evidence. 

22,752. It is correct according to the money, and 
it may be correct according to the messengers ?— 
Yes. 

22,753. Did your opponents employ many mes- 
sengers in 1874?—From the information brought us 
from the men out, I had an idea that they were doing 
the thing very much thicker than we were. 

22,754. Employing more than you ?—Yes, that was 
the idea, and I have no doubt myself that they had a 
great deal more than they admit. I must say con- 
scientiously, if it is worth anything, that that is my 
firm belief, that they had a great deal more than they 
admit. 

22,755. You have nothing more to say ?—I do not 
remember anything else. 


Mr. W.. A. Miter recalled and further examined. 


22,756. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1874 you were a 
‘divisional manager with Roche in the fifth ward ?— 
-Yes. 

22,757. I suppose you employed some messengers ? 
—Yes. 

22,758. Have you got a list of them ?—I have not. 
I handed all my papers over to Mr. Stevens or sent 
them to the central immediately after the election, and 
I have not seen them since. 

22,759. You have no copy of the list >—No. 

22,760. I daresay you can tell us the number ?—I 
‘think the number was between 80 and 90. I think 
so, so far as I can judge. 

22,761. You said, “ We employed more messengers 
“ than we required in 1874, but we did not do that 

“ in 1875” ?—Yes, I think a few more. 

22,762. More than were required >—Between 80 
and 90 more than we required in 1874. 

22,763. You had 1,181 voters ?—'fhat is the 
number on the register this year. I do not know 
what it was in 1874 ; I suppose it would be about the 
same. 

22,764. I suppose you employed about 100 mes- 


sengers in 1874 ?—I do not think I had as many as 
100, but I cannot say. I have not the slightest idea. 
22,765. You had more than 80?—Yes, more than 
80. 
22,766. You had 80 at the 1875 election ?—Yes. 


22,767. What shall we take it at?—I should say 
90. I have not the slightest idea ; my impression is 
that I had more than I had last time. I think about 
90 ; take it at 90. 

22,768. I suppose they did not do very much 
work ?—I cannot remember what they did I am sure. 
T think they all had a good deal more to do, certainly 
they had more to do than in 1875, because as I said 
before we had two sets of circulars then. I do not 
know what we had to do in billing and that kind of 
thing. | 

22,769-70. (Mr. Howard.) You said, “They were 
‘«‘ employed in the same way and paid at the same 
« vate, so far as I can remember ” ?—I cannot remem- 
ber what they were paid. We had two sets of circulars 
in 1874. J cannot remember what quantity of 
bills. 
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22,771. Are you with Mr. Stevens now ?—I am 
with Mr. Stevens now. 

22,772. Where are the papers >—My impression is 
that I heard they went to the mill to be pulped. 

22,773. It is a pity you did not let the mill do 
without them until after this inquiry ?—I had not the 
keeping of them. 

22,774. It is exceedingly unfortunate and I think 
somewhat a curious thing that on both sides there 
has been a destruction of documents, considering 
that on both sides there has been a colourable employ- 
ment. 

22,775. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you one of the 
gentlemen who went down to Daniels’?—The meet- 
ing that Mr. Edwards has referred to ? 

2 Zehr Yes.—I think not. 

22,777. Roche was there ?—No. I think he was 
with me at the central committee room. I think 
Edwards said he thought I was there, but it is a 
mistake. 

22,778. (Mr. Howard.) Do you not think if you 
were to make an industrious search you could find 
several papers ?—I have made search for the papers. 
I think Mr. Copland took them out of the office, and 
I think they were taken down to the mill and sold. 

22,779. When did you make a search ?—I was sub- 
peenaed the last time, in 1875. 

22,780. What was the search for, if they had gone 
to the mill ?—Because I thought some of them might 
be left. 

22,781. You say Copland took them ?—Yes; I 
think Copland took them and sold them, and I think 
with the money he got for them a dinner was given to 
the clerks in the registration. 

22,782. When can you give me a date ?— 
I cannot tell you. 

22,783. About how long ago? Copland must tell 
us, but I want you to tell us also.—I cannot. 

22,784. You really must.—I think it was a short 
time after the last registration. 

22,785. You mean after last autumn?—I think it 
was. I reaily do not know, but I fancy it was about 
Christmas time. I will not be sure. It may have 
been January or February, but I cannot say. 

22,786. (Mr. Goldney.) You had the money to pay 
the messengers in 1874. Where did you get the 
money from ?—I think I got it from Mr. Stevens, but 
I really do not recollect. 

22,787. Did you get it in the a of a cheque ?>— 
Yes, I should think; so. 

22,788. What did you do with the cheque ?—I 
eushed it. I cannot tell whether I or Roche did; 
that was the usual way. 

22,789. Where would you cash it ?—I should think 
yurney’s or the Provincial. 

22,790. Who was the cheque made out to, to you 
or to Roche P—I cannot remember that. 

22,791. Did you receive more cheques than one ?— 
T do not remember that I received any. 

22,792. I suppose all the payments were not made 
at, one time ?—They were not all made at one time. 

22,793. Have you any doubt that you received at 
least two cheques ?—I should think probably I re- 
ceived more than two cheques. 

22,794, Do not you think those cheques could be 
traced in some way or other to ascertain what the 
amounts were, either through your bank jbook or 
through Roche’s bank book, or in some way ?—I 
should think the cheques might be traced if you knew 
who they were drawn by. 

22,795. The first cheque of course would be to pay 
the messengers >—Yes, most probably. 

22,796. If we could get the amount of the first 
cheque you received, we should know’ approximately 


was it; 
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what the messengers got?—If you got the cheques 
you would get exactly the expenditure, most certainly. 

22,797. Will you make some inquiry as to what 
traces there are of those cheques ?>—What bank they 
were drawn on ? 

22,798. You can find out from Mr. Stevens on what 
bank they were drawn ?—I should think it would be 
the National Provincial Bank. We have since re- 
moved our banking account from the National Pro- 
vincial to Gurney’s. 

22,799. It would be in the office somewhere ?—Yes. 

22,800. In the cash journal, or if not, in the ledger. 
We can see what amount was paid at; all events, if we 
cannot ascertain the number of messengers ?>—The 
cashier would be able to tell you where the cheques 
were cashed, no doubt. 


22,801. And what the amount was ?—And what 
the amount was. 


22,802. What committee rooms had you got in the 
fifth ‘ward ; 1874 I am speaking of ?—So far as I 
remember, T had the « Crown and Angel” certainly, 
and I think I had a private house in Crook’s Place. 


' 22,803. Which place did you work at?—I myself 
was at the “ Crown and Angel” most of the time. 


22,804. Where was Roche ?>—Mr. Roche would be 
with me in the same place, I should say 5 of course I 
should go backwards and forwards to the then com- 
mittee rooms, but my head-quarters would be the 
“ Crown and ‘Angel.” 

22,805. So far as you know, there were two com- 
mittee rooms taken in the fifth ward ?—There were 
two committee rooms taken ; one was at a man’s house 
of the name of Grimshaw. We could not get any 
other place, so we took a private house. 

22,806. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean two between 
you and Roche ?—We were both in the same com- 
mittee room; we did not take a division ; we managed 
it together. 

22,807. Did the two committee rooms represent all 
the committee rooms in the fifth ward in 1874?—So 
far as I remember, 

22,808. How many in 1875. Ihave a list before 
me; I want to see what your memory is?—TI think I 
had three in 1875. 

22,809. Mr. Roche had a separate one ?—No, i 
think not. 

22,810. The “ Royal Oak” was one, was it not ?— 
In Crook’s Place. 

22,811. The “ Cellar House ” ?—At Eaton. 

22,812. Then Mr. Moore’s place >—Yes. 

22,813. Mr. Daynes’ ?P—Yes. 

22,814, And Mr. Wood’s?—No, that was not a 
committee room; that would be a meeting. 

22,815. A bablio: -house ?>—Yes, a public meeting 
a ward meeting, a public meeting rather. 

22,816. For one meeting that would be ?—No, two 
meetings ; we had in 1875 two meetings at Mr. 
Moore’s. 

22,817. Did you keep a register there ?>—Yes. i 

22,818. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you a ward ma- 
nager in 1875 ?—Yes, I was. 

22,819. You had two in 1874, and four in 1875 P— 
I think so. 

22,820. What made you have four in 1875 and two 
in 18742?—We were so bothered by people coming, 
that we thought we wonld distribute the commihtee 
rooms in the ward. y 

22,821. Are you quite certain ?—Yes. 

22,822. (Mr. Goldney.) What was the committee 
room at Daniel’s >—It is about two miles off. 

22,823, Was that a committee room, and was he the 
committee room clerk ?—Yes. I will communicate to 
the secretary the amount of the cheque. 


Adjourned for a short time. 
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Wirtitiam Woopnovuse Kert recalled and further examined. 


22,8230. (Mr. Howard.) You were the divisional 
manager, were you not, for the 11th division ?—Yes, 
in King Street. 

22,824. Were you so in 1874?—I was in King 
Street in 1874 also. 

22,825. Have you a messenger list —No; I had a 
note from Mr. Sparrow that all papers relating to the 
election should be sent to the central committee room. 
According to my own view, I had only eight messen- 
gers to give an account for, but every paper, even to 
the blotting paper, and I believe a penny bottle of ink, 
I sent, and the only thing kept in my pocket was a 
cedar pencil. 

22,826. Everything, you say, you 
Sparrow ?—Everything. 

22,827. And you have never seen them since ?— 
And I have never seen them since. 

22,828. Was there a messenger list >—Oh yes. 

22,829. How many messengers did you put on ?— 
According to my impression, I had only eight. You 
said the other day that Thad 13. They came to my 
room, and I said, “ Have you a vote?” and they said, 
“Yes.” Then I said, “I cannot engage you.” They 
said, “ You put us on, and we will take the risk.” I 
said I would not. ' 

22,830. And you did not?—I did not, nor did I 
vote. 

22,831. The number of messengers returned against 
you is 18 ?—So I heard you say the other day, but to 
my mind I had only eight. Buttifant gave me a 
certain amount to give to two men in King Street. 

22,832. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many messengers 
do you think you put on ?.—i have an impression that 
I had only eight. 

22,833. (Mr. Howard.) We have a rough paper 
here, supposed to be written by Buttifant, and in that 
you are credited with 13 messengers and 9/. Os. 6d. in 
amount. Did you give a receipt to Buttifant ?—In 
his office. 

22,834. I see the receipt is “ Received the sum of 
“‘ 7], 8s. for doorkeepers, watchers, and messengers 
« employed in this division.” There is a difference 
between you and him. You know nothing about 
that P—No. 

22,835. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you paid it all in 
one cheque?—I think I was paid it in two small 
amounts. 

22,836. (Mr. Howard.) But altogether not more 
than 7/. 8s. ?—The amount which you have named, 

22,837. You cannot say what Mr. Buttifant means 
by increasing that to 9/. Os, 6d.?—No; I think the 
first time I had a little over 3/., and the next time a 
little over 47. 

22,838. How many committee rooms had you ?— 
Only one. 

22,839. Do you know who began to employ messen- 
gers first in your ward ?—We did not employ one 
more ; I had only eight in all, according to my idea. 
As I said before, Jude Parkerson was gleaning every 
man to the right and left of me. That would not 
tempt me to do what I knew was wrong. 

22,840. (Mr. Goldney.) Among Buttifant’s papers 
was found a list of divisional managers, which appears 
to be correct ?>—Yes. ; 

22,841, Carried out against those, in pencil figures, 
we find a certain number of messengers ?>—Yes. 

22,842. And in another column ‘the amount of 
money which was paid ?—Yes. 

22,848. In some cases it appears to have been 
right. The number of messengers put down to you 
is 18, and the amount of money is 9/. Os. 6d., but the 
only receipt we can find of yours is for 71. 8s. ?—That 
is what it was; I gave him a receipt for the amount. 

22,844. That may be a mistake of his in putting 
down 13 ?—I feel that I had only eight. The men 
came and said to me, “ We will take the risk if you 
“ will only put us on.” I said, “ You may take the 
« risk, but I won't.” 
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22,845. Had you many men applying to you?— 
Numbers. 

22,846. If you had been so minded how many more 
could you have put on without going to seek them ?— 
If I had put on some and had only tempted them I 
might have had 200 or 300 I daresay. I gave the 
first who came to me to understand that I would not 
put on any more than I required, and I would not put 
on a voter. 

22,847. Still they came ?—Still they came, wanting 
me to put them on and they would take the risk. 

22,848. (Mr. Howard.) Many of them ?—Numbers 
of them came and tried it on. “ If you will only put 
“us on we will take the risk.” I said, “ You may 
“ take the risk, but I won’t.” 

22,849. (Mr. Goldney.) Is there anything else you 
wish to tell us?—I have seen what Mr. Coaks said 
with regard to the fourth ward. He gives me credit 
for putting them on, but I beg to say that in the first 
election Mr. Ray was rushing about for half sove- 
reigns. I was told by Mr. Lacey, one of the council 
of Norwich, and I understand it was 95/., and Lasked 
Mr. Thorne, an ironmonger, if it was that; he never 
contradicted it and for two or three years I chaffed 
him about it. I said, “How about the 95/7.” After 
a long time he said, “ Sir William Russell will never 
“« pay it, and we shall have to chuck in and pay.” I also 
heard Mr. Kent’s evidence when he says there was a 
large number round my room; 50 would not be a 
large number inside and outside, and I am still of 
opinion that a public prosecutor for bribery, if we 
could get it for Norwich, would be the most desiralyle 
thing we could have to put it down. 

22,850. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You adhere to what you 
said the other day ?—Yes; I heard what you said 
about blood money, and I have quite given that up. 

22,851. (Mr. Howard.) What would you put in its 
place ?—A public prosecutor who should investigate it. 

22,852. Would you accept the appointment if it 
were offered to you ?—TI think I should. 

22,853. Perhaps you would rather like it ?—I do 
not know whether I should like it. If I were equal 
to it I would undertake it. 

22,854, Now you are here, I may remind you that 
Mr. Daynes appeared here the other day, for his brother 
with a zeal which we can excuse, and made some 
reference to your statement; you told us, “A man 
“ named Daynes, who worked for Mr. Trevor, showed 
“ two men named Dunn and Boswell, his fellow work- 
“ men, a handful of gold, which he said, ‘he was to 
“ ¢spend at Eaton,’ at this 1875 election. Q. How do 
“ you know this?—A. From current report at dif- 
“ ferent times since the election.” Was it the brother 
of that gentleman who appeared here ?—I did not know 
who he was. I simply understood that he was a work- 


ing man. I did not know him to be Daynes’ brother. 


22,855. From what we have heard, we presume that 
Mr. Daynes is a commercial traveller ?—No, he is a 
printer and publican at the “Crown and Angel.” It 
is his house, although it is worked under some other 
name. 

22,856. We understood his brother to say that he 
was a commercial traveller ?—He is ndt a commercial 
traveller ; I understand that he goes to the best jobs in 
the country, and gentlemen send for him because they 
like him as a workman. 

22,857. (Mr. Goldney.) Perhaps it is not the same 
man ?—Yes, it is the same man. 

22,858. (Mr. Howard.) “ Mr, Daynes read from the 
‘© newspaper report of Mr. Kett’s evidence that por- 
‘¢ tion in which hesaid he understood that Mr, Daynes, 
“ who worked for Mr. Trevor, showed to two men, 
“ named Dunn and Boswell, a handful of gold which 
‘ he was to spend in the 1875 election. The Chief 
“ Commissioner inquired of Mr. Daynes where his 
“ brother was? Mr. Daynes replied that he was 
“ engaged in his employment, which carried him all 
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“ through the county. For 35 years he had been a 
“ trusty servant of Mr. Trevor's.” You heard the 
general rumour ?—Yes. : 

22,859. Whenever Mr. Daynes is able to present 
himself to us, we will give him the fullest, opportunity 
of stating what. the facts ave ?—In every instance 
have given the name of one of the friends of the 
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opposite party who told me; I thought they should 
not say it was a stupid Tory coalition. 

22,860. Do you think there is a good prospect of 
properly conducting an, election at Norwich after the 
Commission is over ?—I think the messenger trick 
is knocked on the head, but whether they will invent 
anything else, time alone will tell. 
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22,861. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you the manager of 
one of the wards of this city at the 1874 election ?— 
Yes. ba sine an 

22,862. On which side ?—On the, Conservative side. 

22,863. What division was it?—The 12th” division 
of the sixth ward. 

22,864. What was the voting power of that ward ? 
—Of the division about 1,000. 

22,865. Of the ward ?—I think it is something like 
2,500 or 2,600. 

22,866. How many messengers did you employ ?>— 
I think I had about 80; perhaps it was a little short 
of that. . 

22,867. Have you the list P—No, it was sent in to 
the agent. 

22.868. You have not seen it since >—No. 

22,869. Have you called at the agent’s to inquire 
about it >—No, I have not. I supposed the agent 
would put it in. 

22,870. He has not put it in. We understood that 
most of these papers have been sent to the mill to be 
worked up ?—There was a general order from the 
agent to send them in, and when they settled the 
accounts we left the accounts with them. 

22,871. How many committee rooms had you ?—I 
had two committee rooms, besides the one I had 
myself ; that was on the election day. 

22,872. You had only ove up to the election day >— 
No. 

22,873. And on the election day you had two more ? 
—Yes. 

22,874. With what object ?—To | facilitate the 
working of the election, and we could not very well 
dispense with those two} it is rather a large division. 
We had one in what is called the Pea Field, which is 
rather extensive, and another near Groye Place. 
Those were necessary on the election day. 

22,875. With how many messengers might you 
have done the work of your division?—It turned out 
that I wanted about four times as many as I had, from 
the circumstances that occurred; but if you take the 
real work of the election, I should say I could have 
done very well with from 10 to 15 good men. 

22,876. From circumstances that turned out, you 
say you ought to have had 460 ?—500 would not have 
been too many. The other side besieged our com- 


__mittee rooms, and I soon lost the lot of men I had; 


Icould not see them anywhere. 

22,877. Where were your rooms ?—At the “ Rose” 
in St. Catherine’s Plain, kept by Mr. Rolls, 

22,878. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean that they 
earried off your recruits bodily ’—They did not do 
that ; they took possession of the man’s house. 

22,879. What became of you ?—I locked myself up 
in the committee room for a time, and I had only one 
friend left, and that was a red hot poker. I had got that 
ready for theni’in case they came in. 

29,880. That seems rather aready means of defence 
in Norwich, but I suppose very effectual r—I had two 
doors locked up going into this committee room. The 
committee room was away from the house across a 
large yard. They got into the house, supposing the 
committee room was in the house.. They had locked 
out the landlord and taken possession, and after a 
time, when they found out their mistake, they tried to 
eet into the committee room, but did not succeed in 
vetting in. After a time, a procession on our side 
came past, and they came right into the yard, and one 
I believe got a broken head, and one got’ nearly pulled 
off his horse. One of the gentlemen who. was’ left 
behind got up in a cornerand J said to him, “ What is 


“ the use of your stopping here? You will have the 
“ horses on to you... You had better go.” He had a 
large knife in his hand,, and ‘he gaid ‘The first b—— 
that comes up to me I willrip this into his h——guts.” 

22,881. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) With what object did you 
take on the extra number of messengers... If,10 or 15 
would do why did you employ so many. Was it not 
for the purpose of trying to, get their, votes ?—They 
came to me and asked.to be employed... ...4 » 

22,882. Was it not for the purpose of trying to get 
their votes >There, cannot be a question) about that. 
But the fact is, they were men all on.our own side of 
the question, and’ if we had not employed them they 
would have gone to the other side, no doubt... 

22,883. 1 suppose you believe that the great majority, 
or nearly all of them, voted for you?——I have reason 
to suppose so. I never asked which way they voted, 
nor asked them to vote. , 

22,884. Was it not, as a rule, a very corrupt 
election 2—No doubt. 

22,885. On both sides ?—On both sides. 

22,886. In your opinion did the processions, caval- 
cades, and torch-light meetings, and things of that kind, 
lead also to corruption ?—No doubt of it. I do not 
think, so much was done in the processions ; my men 
I made a bargain with to go with the processions. and 
attend any meetings at night. . I said to them, Ihave 
“ not much to do in the daytime, but you go to these 
“ things,” and I believe the majority of them did 
without extra pay. re 

22,887. (Mr. Howard.) Did you hear of any colour- 
able employment of messenger's at this last election ?— 
From my experience I should say that the frst employ- 
ment, or the first excessive employment, was in 1870, 
and from that time. It used to be done a little, but to 
atrifling extent, before that in this way, a voter would 
say to a ward manager, “1 wish you would put on so- 
and-so,” but they would not be voters. 

22,888. You were examined before the Commission 
of 1869 ?—Yes, a very short examination; I was 
called in at the heel of it. 

22,889. The Chief Commissioner asked, “Did not 
some people come in and say there were’ a number 
of persons who wanted a day’s pay?—There was 
“such a thing, parties standing about. I said, Go 
“ and get them to vote ;’ nothing further than that. 
In 1868 were there men hanging about the committee 
rooms, waiting to be employed ?—We did uot) employ 
a great many at that time’; but there (were dots of men 
hanging about, expecting something. I remember Sir 
Henry Stracey came up, and he went into,a‘large room 
and addressed some:few of. them, and said, “ Now.you 
“seem to wish well to.mée, and if such is the:case go 
“ and vote like men.at once; if a’ shilling would buy 
“* the election I would not give it,” I,belieye, one or 
two or two or three gentlemen, marched off ‘out of the 
room and took off lots of them to the poll ; from half- 
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- past 2 to 3 o’clock there were lots hanging about, but 


I believe they were disappointed, . eB 

22,890. You think. that there was no extensive 
employment of men in 1870?—On our side of. the 
question I could -answer.for.that, . because. Mr. 
Huddleston gave strict orders that not a yoter should 
be employed; he tied our hands, very tight indeed, 
much to our dissatisfaction... I.believe, our. election 
was carried through like that, but I haye been given 


~ to understand that the other side did employ mes- 
 Sengers to a large extent, I can only account for it 


in this way, that Mr. ‘Tillett at the time was very 

unpopular, and Mr. Huddleston was very popular, and 

if we had resorted to the same means I have no doubt 
\ 
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that Mr. Huddleston would have been returned. I 
always entertained the idea, and after reading Mr. 
Coak’s: evidence, I am confirmed in my opinion. Of 
course it is only an opinion of my own. I have no 
means of proving it. 

22,891. Did you observe that there were a good many 
of such persons about at the election time in 1870 ?— 
I cannot say I did, because I was manager, and I was 
pretty well confined to my room ; we cannot go about 
much. ; , 

22,892. Had you many applications in 1870 from 
men to be put on?—Yes, plenty of applications, but 
we could not put them on. 

22,893. Do you know that the Liberals were putting 
them on in your ward in 1870?—We could only sur- 
mise it ; the men who came to us did not come again, 
and therefore it is fair to presume that if they had 
made up their minds to getting something, they would 
get employment on the other side. 

22,894. Did they say they could get it on the 
Liberal side if you did not take them on ?—Some few 
of them did, but some of them said nothing and went 
off. "Sia 

22,895. (Mr. Goldney.), Did you receive a cheque 
from Buttifant for 63/. 16s. 6d.?—I think very likely 
I did ; what I received was from Buttifant. 

22,896. Is that your receipt ? (handing same.)— 
Yes, that is my writing. 

22,897. For 88 messengers ?—I should think that 

is about the amount. 
_ 22,898. What committee rooms had you ?—I had 
the room at Rolls’ and one in the “ Pea Field,” and 
another in Grove Place; the sign I really cannot 
tell you.. 

22,899. Did you want them all?—Yes. 

22,900.-There was not a sham amongst them ?— 
No, there was not; the three rooms lay wide apart, 
and it was to save the trouble of running up to the 
central rooms that those two rooms were taken. 

/22;901. What rooms had the Liberals ? — The 
“Richmond Hill” and the “Bold Napier,” and some 
house in Ber Street ; I cannot tell you the name of 
it) The‘ Bold Napier” is: generally their foremost 
one. They took on two or three messengezs and one 
or two clerks, and lam told they sat there playing 
cards all day } there'was nothing for them to do. 

22,902. Who keeps the “ Bold Napier” ?—John 
Sadler did keep it, and it ‘is now kept by a man named 
Read, who married his niece. I believe you have 
allowed gentlemen to say a little when occasion 
required, and I hope you will allow me the same 
Spportunree eee ORs 

22,903. (Mr. Howard.) Certainly. — I see’ that 
Mr. Colman made certain suggestions, as others have 
done, with regard to conducting elections in future. 
I should like you to suggest to Mr. Colman the 
necessity of not allowing his oflicials to coerce the 
men in his place as they have done hitherto ; it is 
a well-known fact that a great deal of that has been 
done, and in 1868 particularly, a young man I know 
quite well, voted for Sir Henry Stracey ; and in 1870, 
I think it was, he came to our meetings and was very 
warm with us; but a day or two before the election’ 
a friend of his came to me and said, “ So-and-so will 
“ not be able to vote because they have been putting 
« pressure on, and he must stand still”’ We cannot 
have a fair election under those circumstances. The 
young man has now left Mr. Colman’s, and _ has left 
the city, but I spoke to a relative of his, an uncle, 
and to satisfy myself I got him to write to him, and 
I see by Mr. Womersley’s evidence that he was quite 
indignant at asking any man for a vote, and said he 
would not like to be asked himself. I have a note 
from this young man, and I shall hand it in to show 
you that. what TI state ts correct, and that Mr. 
Womersley and other gentlemen there have been 
guilty of doing the very thing that Mr. Womersley 
very much repudiated in this court.. Will you kindly 
look at that note (handing a note to the Com- 
missioners)? — "0" ; 
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22,904. You had better leave this with us ?—Yes, 
I will. There is another thing I should wish you to 
press upon his mind, and that is that if they would 
keep their men at home on the election day, instead 
of allowing them to drive about the city, it would 
have a great tendency to make elections quieter than 
they are. If there is any disturbance anywhere you 
are sure to see a lot of Colman’s men amongst them. 
There was that affair at Rolls’. I see that Mr. 
Womersley’s name has been frequently mentioned, and 
there was young Mr. Womersley in amongst that lot 
when they locked the man out of his own house. 

22,905. (Mr. Goldney.) Are you sure of that?— 
The landlord was there. I went and addressed him 
as Mr. Womersley. I said, “ Mr. Wolmersley, will 
“ you oblige us by taking those men off ; you are only 
** stopping our progress, and it is very unfair 
“ conduct.” He said, “I have nothing to do with 
“ them,” but the landlord knows him very well. 

22,906. You yourself addressed him ?—I did. 

22,907. He was there with them ?—He was there 
with them. 

22,908. But he denied having anything to do with 
them ?—Just so, they always do. 

22,909. (Mr. Howard.) Have you seen that upon 
any other occasion ?—Not at that place. 

22,910. Anywhere else?—I was going to give 
another instance of another man. I heard the 
evidence of Mr. Greene about the ‘** Pigeons.” There 
were one or two or two or three of Mr: Womersley’s 
men there, one that lives just opposite Rolls’ ; and 
last November municipal election, a young man I 
know was the leader, he went up into this room, and 
the young man seeing what was coming, put his 
papers into his side pocket and buttoned his coat. 
This man went up and when they got in he said, 
*¢ Where are your papers?” he said, “ They are gone.” 
They did not believe that, and he unbuttoned the 
young man’s coat, put his hand into his pocket: and 
took out private letters, as well as what he had. I 
think it is a very objectionable thing that men in such 
a firm as Mr, Colman’s should go round doing these 
things. ‘The only way I can see to have a fair election 
is for Mr. Colman to give notice that these men 
should be kept at home instead of driving about on 
an election day. I do not think I have anything 
further to say. 

22,911. I do not know whether you have any more 
evidence about that ; you say that Mr. Colman’s men 
have been in the habit of driving about on election 
days. Have you observed that yourself?—I have 
seen them repeatedly. I have seen them turn out of 
the works about 7 or 8 o’clock in the morning’and go to 
the polling place. That was before the ballot came in, 
and they went round and took possession, so that our 
party could not get up to vote until an hour after the 
poll was opened, for the purpose of getting a majority 
in the first hour in the morning. 

22,912. Did that happen in 1870 and 1871 ?—No 
doubt it did. I forget at which election the ballot 
came in, 

22,913. The Act was passed in 1872, and came into 
operation in 1873 ?—It would be 1870 I think. 

22,914. There was obstruction at the poll you 
mean ?>—Yes ; there is another thing I had nearly 
forgotten about this scene at Rolls’, I met one of the 
leading men the day after, and I said to him F admired 
the straightforward way in which they had conducted 
their election: He ina laughing tone said, “I wish 
“we had sent the men half an hour sooner, and I 
“ daresay we should have won the election.” ‘That 
was Mr, Henry Colman, Mr. Colman’s uncle. 

22,915. (Mr. Goldney.) Sent them up where ?— 
Up to Rolls’. : 

22,916. That was in 1874?—That was in 1874. 

22,917. (Mr. Howard.) That is the time you say 
young Womersley was there >—Yes. 

22,918. (Mr. Goldney.) Is young Mr. Womersley 
employed by Mr. Colman ?—He is, I believe. 

22,919. How many men have they in their employ ? 
—TI should think there are about 1,200 or 1,400 
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employed altogether, but I should think 500 or 600 
voters. It is a strange thing that all these men always 
vote one way. 


22,920. You believe that, do youP—Yes. I believe 
we shall never have a fair election so long as they are 
allowed to do what they do. 


22,921. (Mr. Howard.) If this is a well-founded 
statement, it will not escape Mr. Colman’s observation. 
You do not know who is responsible for this sort of 
thing. You do not suppose that Mr. Colman knows 
anything about it >—No, I do not suppose he knows 
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22,923. (Mr. Goldney.) You, I understand, are a 
clerk in the employ of Messrs. Colman ?—I am. 

22,924. At the 1874 election you took some part, 
did you not ?—I did. 

22,925. What were you?—I was manager of the 
sixth ward. 

22,926. Where was your committee room ?—The 
“ Richmond Hill” tavern. 

22,927. What other committee rooms were there 
besides >—The “Bull” in Ber Street, the “ Bold 
Napier ” in Peafield, the “‘ Bartholomew ” tavern, and 
Parkerson’s, the “ Ship” inn in King Street. 

22,928. That was six altogether >—Five. 

22,929. Were all these committee rooms used ?— 
They were. 

22,980. In 1874 ?—I am speaking of 1874. 

22,931. Who were the people in charge of them re- 
spectively >—Mr. Easter was in charge of the ‘“ Bull.” 

22,932. Is that Samuel Easter >—The man who has 
been before you; Mr. Denny was in charge of the 
“Bold Napier,” Mr. Winter was in charge of the 
“Bartholomew” tavern, and at J. Parkerson’s place 
in King Street there was no one but a keeper at the 
door. 

22,933. What Parkerson is that ?—Jude Parkerson. 

22.934. Is that the man Mr. Kett spoke of as being 
the man who was gleaning up every man he could 
get ?—I did not hear Mr. Kett say that, I think Mr. 
Kett said he put on several messengers. 

22,935. (Mr. Howard.) He said he was a vote 
gleaner >—He may have been as a canvasser. 

22,936. (Mr. Goldney.) Didhe put on any messen- 
gers >—Only one. 

22,937. One little one?—I do not think he was a 
very little one, but he put him on with my authority. 

22,938. That is all he put on as far as you know? 
—dAs far as I know. 

22,939. Were you engaged at this committee room 
of yours all the week?—Yes, on the Tuesday or 
Wednesday, I do not know which it was, we opened 
our committee room. 

22,940. How many messengers did you employ 
altogether >—Personally I employed 20, but I ought 
to tell you in the whole ward there were 100 em- 
ployed. I speak from recollection. It is as near 100 
as possible. 

22,941. Have you any list of them ?—I have not. 
On my subpcena I was ordered to bring all the papers. 
I can only say what has been said before, that I sent 
in everything to Mr. Stevens by request. 

22,942. Were you engaged in 1875 at all?—Not 
officially. 

22,943. Were you in the sixth ward in 1875 ?—I 
was not. 

22,944. In 1875 you seem to have had 120 mes- 
sengers ?—I think that is the number I have heard 
stated. 

22,945. Do you think you had more in 1875 than 
in 1874 ?—A few more. 

22,946. Why was that?—The reason is we had a 
longer time in 1874 than we ‘had in 1875. I was not 
manager in 1875. I had nothing to do with it in that 
way. That is the reason that has been given here. 

22,947. You seem to have had 2,500 electors ?—I 
think that is the number. 

22,948. Is this one of the most difficult wards in 
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it. This Mr. Henry Colman is not on a par with 
Mr. Colman. He is one of his clerks, I suppose. 
Whether he has anything to do with it I do not 
know, but he made that observation to me, and there- 
fore 1 supposed it was an organized thing to carry 
that matter out. 

22,922. We are bound to take your statement, and 
you-are quite right to give us the information. On 
the other hand, I presume Mr. Colman himself was 
unaware of the irregularity ; but now attention has 
been called to it, he will not forget it, I daresay ?—I 
daresay not. 


sworn and examined. 


the city 2—I should not think it was the most difficult 
wird. I donot know the eighth ward, but I should 
think the eighth ward would be the most difficult, but 
next to the eighth ward ours would be. 

22,949. Even 100 messengers seems a large pro- 
portion, if you wish us to infer that they were all 
properly employed ?—I tell you I engaged 20 mes- 
sengers, and as far as the other messengers were 
concerned, they were left to Mr. Winter, Mr. Denny, 
and Mr. Raster. Mr. Easter understood the delivery 
of the circulars, a thing I did not understand. I 
deputed him to the “ Bull” to do that. He engaged 
the large bulk of the messengers, Mr. Denny a few, 
Mr. Winter a few, and myself a few. 

22,950. What were your 20 doing, if they were not 
delivering circulars >—There were five of the 20 told 
off down to King Street to be as close as possible to 
the “Old Barge.” rf 

22,951. Five out of your 20 were watchers >—Yes. 

22,952. Who looked after the watchers >—They 
were supposed to look after other people. 

22,953. Who looked after the watchers ?—No one. 

22,954. You trusted them to look after themselves ? 
—Yes. 

22,955. Five to that street is a very good allowance. 
I know the street ?—They were concentrated about 
Parkerson’s house. They were told off for that com- 
mittee room. 

22,956. The “Old Barge” ?—No, opposite the 
“ Old Barge ;” the “ Ship ” inn. 

22,957. Jude Parkerson’s >—Yes. 

22,958. They were told off to look after the window 
opposite >—Yes. 

22,959. I suppose the bar window was as convenient 
a place to watch it out of as any other ?—No, I do not 
think you can see it from the bar window. 

22,960. What were the 15 doing ?—The general 
work that the central committee room would have to 
do, taking messages backwards and“forwards to the 
other wards. 

22,961. That would be only eight, supposing they 
all started at once ?—There is plenty of other work to 
do, difficult work to do. 

22,962. You have the other eight to deliver cir- 
culars >—These people helped to deliver the cireulars 
about their particular district. 

22,963. Not the watchers ?—I think they did. I 
think round Parkerson’s place they delivered the 
circulars. 

22,964. It is nota very large area?—No, it is a 
very small area. There are only five. 

22,965. In fact you made the work go as far as you 
could. I suppose that was it?—No, 1 do not think 
that. 

22,966. You really think that 100 men were pro- 
perly employed in delivering circulars to those voters? 
—I was told so. I did not know there were 100 
men employed until after the election. 

22,967. Unless you had been told so you would not 
have believed it >—At the time I should not. 

22,968. You have no doubt it was a very excessive 
employment of messengers, have you ?—It seems 
excessive. I am assured by honest men like Easter 
that it is necessary. P 

22,969. One to 25 r—It seems excessive. 

22,970. You would think it was very excessive if 
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it was anything else but in electioneering >—That I 

should. . 

_» 22,971. You would think it was very excessive even 
for electioneering, if it was anywhere but Norwich? 

—No, because certain other places are more expensive 

than Norwich, according to that return given to you 

by Mr. Colman. 

22,972. You think other places require more mes- 
sengers than Norwich ?—I do not know whether they 
require more messengers, they are more expensive 
than Norwich. 

22,973. You think it would be a very excessive em- 
ployment of messengers at any other place ?—No. 

22,974. Tell me a place where you think half the 
number of messengers would be employed ?—I do not 
know about any other place. As far as I am personally 
concerned | had nothing to do with the circulars. 
They told me it was necessary, and I was bound to 
believe them. 

22,975. That is why you say it was necessary ? 
—Because I am told so by all these respectable wit- 
nesses. 

22,976. You cannot help thinking that for anything 
else but a Norwich election it would be a very exces- 
sive employment ?—I have not said that. 

22,977. If you wanted to deliver 100 circulars 
would you think it necessary to employ four men to do 
it. Taking the worst part of your ward, if you 
wanted to deliver 100 circulars >—Yes. 

22,978. You think four men would be necessary ? 
—Yes, but Iam not saying that delivering circulars 
was the work to do. 

22,979. Several had to go backwards and forwards 
to the committee room and the five watchers ?—Yes, 
they were not altogether watchers. I told them off to 
that committee room. It is a large number for a small 
place like that, but at the same time they had to watch 
that place. That was one of the instructions. 

22,980. Not all five at once ?—No, I did not say 
that. 

22,981. Then I cannot give you your allowance of 
five going away. How many went away at once ?—I 
do not know I am sure ; they were told to watch. ' 

22,982. Three ?—I do not know whether it was 
three, four, or five. 

22,983. (Mr. Howard.) What were they to watch ? 
—They were to watch the “Old Barge” inn. 

22,984. What did they find ?—I do not think they 
found anything. 

22,985. That seems to have been the fate of all the 
watchers. They jwatched day and night, and dis- 
covered nothing. It is a most extraordinary thing, one 
watcher was sent out to discover another watcher, and 
both returned home to their respective places and 
said they had found nothing. 

22,986. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose they all turned 
up when it came to paying ?—Yes. 

22,987. How much did you pay them in a lump 
sum ?—I cannot remember. 

22,988. You were paymaster >—I forget how many 
days they were out. ’ 

22,989. You were paymaster ?—I was. 

22,990. What were the cheques you got?—For 
what ? 

22,991. For payment of messengers ?—I got no 
cheques at all. 

22,992. Did you get it in cash ?—Yes. 

22,993. From whom ?—Mr. Stevens. 

22,994. A bag of money ?—No, notes. 

22,995. What were they, 10/. notes or 5/. notes ?— 
Both. 

22,996. How many of each ?—I really cannot re- 
member. I can tell you what I think the expense of 
the whole ward was, 150/. to 200/. 

22,997. What were the expenses for messengers P— 
I really would tell you if I could, but I do not know. 

22,998. But the expense of messengers was half the 
expense of the ward P—No. 

22,999. There would be five committee rooms ?— 
There were a tremendous lot of things, such as blue 
_ lights and processions. 
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23,000. Did you pay for the blue lights?—I paid 
for some of those things. 

23,001. Would you put those into the expenses of 
the ward ?—I did not pay the whole ; I paid a few. 

23,002. Where did the blue lights come from ?— 


I paid for a great number of cabs which were used for 


the processions, not to take up voters. 

23,003. Those in which you took up voters were 
sent to you?—They were sent up to me. There were 
three I paid for; Womersley paid for one; Mr. 
Gundy paid for another ; I paid for one myself. 

23,004. Where did you get the blue lights and 
torches from ?—I do not know where I got them from. 

23,005. What sort of things were the torches ?— 
They were made of tow and twisted wire. A great 
many of those were made at Carrow. 

23,006. With mustard oil ?—With mustard oil. 
The men, at their dinner hour, and such times as they 
had, took the cotton waste that they have to clean 
their engines, and any combustible things, and bound 
them into wire and dipped them into the mustard vats 
without leave or license. They were volunteers. 

23,007. You put it all on the engine drivers ?—No, 
but they took that stuff away from the engines. 

23,008. How many engines have you at Carrow ?— 
I think there are six or seven. 

23,009. One can form an idea of the quantity of 
cotton waste that would be accessible to them ?—I do 
not know whether it was all cotton waste. 

23,010. There must have been a great quantity of 
tow ?—If there was any tow I did not know anything 
about it ; it would not be paid for by me. 

23,011. A great many of the torches came out of the 
Carrow works ?—No doubt. 

23,012. I suppose the Carrow men voted pretty well 
all the same way ?—I have no chance of judging. We 
have Conservative workmen at Carrow, very strong 
Conservatives. 

23,013. When there was open voting I suppose you 
used to have a little talk to them about their votes >— 
I do not think a man at Carrow is ever coerced in the 
way he votes. 

23,014. “*Coerced” is a very wide term ?—I do not 
think a man was ever pressed for his vote in any way. 

23,015. Do you remember a man named Butler 
there ?—I do not know him. There area great num- 
ber of men; I cannot say the names. 

23,016. A clerk ?—No. I do not remember the 
name, perhaps you can tell me what he was. 

23,017. You do not remember a man named Butler ? 
—Yes, I do, I beg your pardon ; he was in the mus- 
tard mill. 

23,018. Was hea very well known Tory ?—I believe 
he is now. 

28,019. Was he then ?—That Iam not sure of. I 
never heard an opinion expressed about him. 

23,020. Did you ever talk to him about his vote ?— 
Never that I am aware of. 

23,021. Did you ever talk to him about his vote in 
company with Mr. Womersley ?—I might say most 
positively no, unless I said anything to him in a 
chaffing manner. 

23,022. Now in the 1875 election did you go down 
to Eaton ?>—I did not; I never went down to Eaton 
during the election in my life, whether ward elections 
or anything else. 

23,023. You had nothing to do with the employ- 
ment of messengers in 1875 ?—I did not employ one. 

23,024. In 1874 you yourself only put on 20 ?— 
You must understand I am speaking from memory. 
As near 20 asI can remember. It may be 19 or 21. 
That number is fixed on my mind. 

23,025. The other people must speak as to the 
numbers they put on ?>—Certainly. 

23,026. As regards the employment of those, you 
represent that those five men, or it may be four or 
six, were put on to watch r—I did not get those men 
purposely to watch. They were appointed for the 
committee room at Parkerson’s. 

23,027. It would take a man almost four minutes 
to get from your committee rooms to Jude Parker- 
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son’s He must run’ very hard) to do: it in ‘four 
minutes. 

23,028. Five minutes ?—He must rum ver, ry at: to 
do it in five. Do you know the distance ? 

23,029. I know where they are. How many 
minutes would you say ?—It may be six. 


23,030. Besides which you think they had to go 


backwards and forwards with any messages ?—~That 
and other things, and deliver the circulars in the 
neighbourhood. 

23, 031. Do you think those five or six men were 
the hardest worked or the easiest worked of the mes- 
sengers ?>—I should think they were about. the same. 

23,032. We can judge from the five or six what the 
amount of work they did was?—I. think they did a 
sufficient amount. of work, a fair amount of work. as 
electioneering men do work. 

23,0838. A sufficient amount of work for them ‘to 
come and be paid on the night after the election ?>— 
Yes. 

23,034. (Mr. Howard.) You were in court when 
the last witness Was examined ?—I. was not. Mr. 
Watson called my attention to what he said, but I 
did not quite understand what it was. 
~~ 28,085. As you are the representative af Mr. 
Colman, it is only fair-to tell you that he stated, in 
effect, that men from your works were allowed to be 
about in considerable numbers on the’ election day, 
and he also thought that pressure was put upon them 
for their votes. That was the substance of his evidence. 
Of course, we toek it for what it was worth. He did 
not profess to say he could give personal testimony of 
it, excepting that he knew a great many men were 
about at election times. It was said ; and I give you 


_ the opportunity of dealing with it on behalf of Mr. 


Colman. We acquit Mr. Colman, of course, of any 
personal knowledge of that ?—I would acquit Mr. 
Holmes of saying anything untrue; I do not think he 
would say anything that was untrue,'but he is mis- 
taken ; it-is not true. 

23,036. I think it is fair to you to say that Mr. 
Commissioner Goldney did not ask you, without some 
authority, about Butler ?—If I ever said anything to 
Butler it was in the way of chaff. 

23,0387. You said it chaffingly, but meant it in 
earnest P—No. 

23,0388. He says you and Mr. Womersley asked 
him for his vote. Now, about the election of 1870, 
did you receive any payment ?-—No ;-never_received 
any payment. 

23,039. Do you remember having received a pay- 
ment of 30/,?—I never did. 

23,040. Nothing ?—Nothing. 
to you. Mr. Stevens said 

23,041. What do you think I am asking you about? 


T can explain that 


act 1874. 


23,042. What is in your mind? What subject do 
you think I am asking you about?—In reference to 
receiving 30/7. Mr. Stevens did offer me 30/. in 1874, 
but I declined to take it. I will not be sure, it might 
have been 201. or 301. 

23,043. He did offer it, but you declined it >—He 
said something about my having a fee and I declined 


it. 

23,044. You did not take it afterwards?—I did 
not take it afterwards. 

23,045. I suppose you have seen a good deal of the 
elections in Norwich for some years past ?—Since 
1868. 

23,046. Did you take part in that ?--As quite an 
outsider, nothing more. 

23,047. I think I ought to ask you this. A. great 
deal has been said from time to time about these 
roughs. It is said that some of your men are respon- 
sible for this business, as you know ?——Mr, Womersley. 

23,048. That young Mr. Womersley has been in 
the habit of leading that sort of ‘thing. Out of 
justice to them, I will ask you,:do you believe that to 
be true at all?—That*young Mr. Womersley ? 

23,049. Yes, or any of your men ?—TI am sure I do 
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not believe it at all...I might almost say I am cer fut 
it is nog true. 

23,050, Neither Mr. Womersley nor the | sons a 
Neither the father nor the two sons. 

23,051. We wish to let everybody have an tole 
tunity of telling us what they know. I thought 
perhaps you would know if it was true?—I think I 
should know if it was true. It think it is not true. 

23,052. We haye had a great. deal of evidence 
about it >—I have:heard it. 

23,058. We have heard evidence that. these gentle- 
men were in the habit of interesting themselves with 
roughs :—They did interest themselves with elections, 
but not with roughs. 

23,054. You think that is a libel2—I think that isa 
libel. 

23,055. I thought, as we are going kel give them an 
opportunity, perhaps vent -morrow, “that. I would ask your 
opinion. 


23,056. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) Bor what did Mr. Stevens 


offer you this 30/.?—Services as ward manager... I 
will not say he offered me 301. He spoke of»some 
remuneration,‘ You ought to have something for 
‘your services.” |) I said, “T will not, hear» ee 
“ of the,sort, I will not take a penny.” » . 

23,057. Then he did not mention any sum “in 
par ticular ?—I cannot charge my memory! whether any 
sum was mentioned, but when the Chief op nid 
asked me, I thought it led up to that.. 45 © 
: 23,058. Why should it lead up to, that any n riiore 
than 10/.?—I do not know whether 80/. or 204, or 101. 
He began by asking me, “ Did I ever receive anything 
‘“* for my services. Had Mr, Stevens offered me 
“301.2” 

23,059. Who began ?—The Chief, Commissioner. ) 

23, 060, Let us have the whole of, this conversation 
with Mr. Stevens. What was it that Mr. Stevens 
said >—I cannot remember when the conversation took 
place, or where. 

23,061. Was it after you sent in your account las 
ward, manager ?—I rather think not. | 

23,062. When was it ?’—Shortly' after the election of 
1874. 

23,063. Did you charge anything’ for yout services 
as ward manager >— No. 

23,064. (Mr. Howard.) Did you get any cheques 
at all from Mr. Stevens in respect of the election of 
1874 P—I did not. 

23,065. (Mr. Goldney.) Or money ?—I on money. 

23,066. (Mr. Howard.) How much; the 1874 
election I am talking of P—As I have said, it is 
between 150/. and 2001., the expenses of the whole 
ward. I received the whole of that from Mr. Stevens, 
less 702. which I received from Mr. William Tillett. 
Mr, Stevens was not in the way, and some accounts 
wanted to be paid, and J ran in to Mr, William Tillett, 
and he gave me two cheques, one for 30/, and one for 
He only gave me that for Mr. Stevens.” 

23,067. (Mr. Goldney.) On account ?—He_ gave it 
me, Mr. Stevens not being in the way. | 

28,068. (Mr. Howard.) Cheques.on his own 
bankers, and. you cashed them ?—They were cheques 
on Gurney’s, and I cashed them. 

23,069. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Mr. Stevens never’ offered 
you 301. ?—I do not s say that he did offer me 20/. or 
302. I do not know what the sum was. 

23,070. He offered you payment for your services ? 
—Yes. I declined to take it, 

28,071. You had never charged anything PI had 
not. 

23,072. Have you often been ward manager ?— 
Nothing but district; I have, been a district ward 
manager, managed part of a ward before. - 

28 07 3. When you were districé, or itivialecal 
manager you did not charge for you services as 
manager ?—I never did. I never received anything. 

23,074, Then he asked you whether you should not 
be paid for your services as manager, and Lit declined ? 
—Yes. 

23,075. Is that all that his offer of 30. amounts to? 
That is all. 
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923,076. (Mr. Howard.) You did not put Mr. 
Stevens in funds again for that ?—I do not understand. 
» 28,077. You got it from Mr. Tillett, and you ought 
to have got it from Mr, Stevens r—Yes, but I suppose 
Mr. Tillett put Mr. Stevens in funds. I simply took 
that 702.. off my expenses as. having been money 
received. 

_ 23,078. Is there any information you can give us? 
—No. ports 

23,079. When did you first hear of the colourable 
employment of messengers ?—I first heard of. the 
colourable employment of messengers in this court 
room, I mean before the judge. 

23,080. Did you not hear of it before that. You 
knew.it was going on, I suppose, in 1874?—Not a 
colourable employment, I assure you. 

23,081. Did you not, really ?—No, I did not. 

, 23,082.. You do not think it is strange, now that you 
see it so clearly, that you did not see it at all then ?>— 
No, I do not; we are assured by the ward managers that 
it, is necessary. 

23,083. The Conservatives come and say it was not ? 
—I do not know that it was necessary to the extent to 
which they went. If they say so I am bound to 
believe them on their oath. 

23,084. You think as to the ward managers on the 
Liberal side, we will not call it the truth or anything 
of that sort, but they are right in their view ?—I cannot 
believe such gentlemen as Mr. Hunter, and people of 
that sort will come into the box and tell a wilful lie. 


23,085. You have heard the estimate given by 
persons of great experience here, that 200 messengers 
would be abundant >— Whose evidence was that ? 


23,086. T will not tell you. ALT tell you is with 
the authority of the Commissioners, that persons ot 
great experience in politics in this ¢ity, gentlemen’ of 
the highest character, have said that 200 messengers 
would be enough to work the election on’ each side, 
and others said 300 ; that would make 609 altogether ; 
yet we are to have it contradicted by others of less 
experience ?—I do not tell you of my own experience, 
but I tell you what the ward managers say. 


‘ 


23,087. The effect of that impression, on your mind 
would be that ata future election you would act on 
the idea that 1,000 messengers would not be too many 
to conduct an election on the Liberal side, and. per- 
petuate the mischief ?—I should recommend volunteers 
entirely. 


23,088. Do you not think it would be well to turn 
it over in your mind, and consider whether 1,000 
messengers were necessary ?—-I have not given it as 
my opinion. I credit these gentlemen who come into 
the box and state it. 


23,089. It is a very strong proposition. ' It is worth 
balancing on both sides. A great many gentlemen 
dispute it.’ We are much obliged to you for your 
attendance, and the manner in which you have given 


your evidence. 


Mr. Grorcre THIRKETTLE recalled and further axamined. 


23,090: (Mr. Howard.) Did you employ Mr. Dal- 
linger ?—TI did: 

23,091. How came you to employ him ?—I was re- 
quested to do so by Mr. John Bignold. P 

23,092. Was Mr. Dallinger a necessary person for 
‘the working of the election ?>—He was a very respect- 
able man, and he resided in my ward. 

23,098. And useful >—Yes. 

23,094. And did his work ?—Yes. 

28,095. There was work to do?—Yes, he did it 
“with the other work. 

23,096. Iteis said by Mr. Buitifant that you received 
special instructions from Mr. J. H. Bignold to employ 
‘Mr. Dallinger. Did you receive them by letter ?—I 
odid not. It was verbal. 


23,097. He says you received it by letter. That is 
not true, is it P—That is not true. 

23,098. What was Mr. Dallinger to do. Mr. Butti- 
fant does not say much about it?—I should say he 
would make up the street lists, or assist in doing that. 

23,099. ‘That was necessary work ?—Certainly. 

23,100. You received no other instructions ?—No. 

23,101. It may be just as well to be plain about it, 
Ido not know whether Buttifant meant to suggest 
that this man Dallinger was to be employed for the 
purpose of setting on messengers, or anything of that 
kind, but if that is itended to be implied, what do you 
say to that ?—Certainly not. 

23,102. That is false ?—That is false. 


Mr. Roserr T. Currey recalled and further examined. 


23,108. (Mr. Howard.) What part did you take in 
the election of 1874 ?—I was manager of the 13th 
district in the seventh ward. 
23,104. How many messengers did yon employ ?— 
I personally, with a bill poster, had 113; Clarke, the 
‘sub-manager, had three; the total would be 116. 
» 23,105. How many is that too many ?—I think, as 
I told you before, 25 with doorkeepers,, billposters, 
and messengers, would be sufficient. I think I stated 
that before. _ It is a very large district, a great many 
roads, and you may,go perhaps half a mile without 
coming to a house. -" 
23,106. The voting power is small, somewhere 
about 600 net 2—No, excuse me; I think you will 
find in 1874 it was 709. . ; 
23,107. Gross? — Gross. Take it.as gross, and 
deduct the difference., The greater the difference the 
more trouble there would be. : 
23,108. You think 25 would be sufficient ?—I think 
so. val 
{> 28,109, There.is no pretence for such an employ- 
ment as 118. Whatever they were, they were put on 
‘ for colourable purposes, I suppose I must take, it ?— 
Yes, I must say so. ‘4 PW Abia ot 
ton 23,110. Just the same as in 1875 ?—Yes. 


“/J12, and John Fox, billposter. 
23,112. That makes up 113?—Yes; you will find 
cthe sub-manager, although not appointed by me, acted 


under my orders, and I should probably send him 
some of my messengers. 

23,113. How much were they paid?—They were 
paid 720. 14s. 6d. at the outset; then, I may explain, 
there was a misunderstanding as to how much the 
men should have the last day, and I paid the men, or 
at least they were paid 4s. the last day, and some 
ward managers paid 5s. In consequence of that there 
was dissatisfaction, and I afterwards received a cheque 


_for 5/, lls. There were five special ‘messengers, 
5/. 11s. would be 111 with the five special messengers ; 


that would make up 116. 
_ 23,114, Who found the money ?—The money was 
paid to me by Buttifant. The accounts were sent to 
Mr. Sparrow. I had a letter from Mr. Sparrow re- 
questing the accounts to be sent to him. I sent the 
accounts to him in accordance with that letter, and J 
received a letter from Mr. Buttifant to go up and 
receive some cash. 

23,115, 780. 5s. 6d. ?—That was the account for 
messengers. 

23,116. Here is your youcher, it was exactly that 
amount ?—It was exactly that amount. 

23,117. I. think you gave me your impression as 
to the election of 1875, when I asked you the other 
day as to what you thought of the processions, and so 
on ?—No, Ido, not think you asked me anything 
about processions. 

23,118. I will give you the opportunity now Do 
you think the processions indicated corruption: ?—! 
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was not about on the day of the election, I was con- 
fined wholly to my rooms. There was no doubt a 
very large expenditure for processions, particularly 
the night processions. It must have been patent to 
everyone that there must have been necessarily a 
large expenditure. 

23,119. Did you hear of any other form of bribery 
at the election of 1874?—Except it might be the 
Westminster trick, the board trick. 

23,120. Did you see much of that ?—No, I did not. 
I might say there was five or six or ten times as 
much paper in the shape of bills posted on the Liberal 
side as there was on the Conservative side in the 13th 
district, because I complained that there was no show 
of paper at all on my part. J had to send up 26 times 
in the course of the day to get sufficient paper to 
know we were represented at all. 

23,121. Did you know anything about the muni- 
cipal elections in 1874 ?—Nothing at all. I never 
took any part in anyone. 

23,122. The School Board elections P—No; I had 
nothing whatever to do with the School Board 
election. 

23,123. Is there any other information you can 
give us about 1874 ?—No, I think not, There was a 
procession came down on the day of the election. The 
candidates on the Conservative side came down, and I 
believe a great many gentlemen outriders, perhaps 
numbering 50 or 60; I think there were the circus 
people. I do not know whether the band came round, 
I fancy it did. 

23,124. Who began the idea of public processions 
at elections in Norwich?r—I really do not know; I 
- think it operated beneficially. JI can say that the 
Conservative procession was preceded by the blue and 
white outriders, and all sorts of folks turned out to 
see them, and when the others passed they did the 
same, 

23,125. It was worth looking at ?—It was rather 
imposing after the monotony of a committee room. 
Perhaps it was a little to be looked at. 

23,126. There is no objection to a little fun ?—Not 
at all. 

23,127. You did not imagine that there was any 
secret corruption underneath all that display ?—I 
should certainly not in regard to the processions that 
came down to my rooms. 

23,128. Supposing you had been the candidate, 
should you have thonght it dangerous ?—Not at all 
with regard to what I saw down there, With regard 
to night processions I should say-differently. 

23,129. Was it with regard to the city >—Not with 
what I saw. 
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23,180. All over the city ?—I do not think you 
could get that number of men running about day and 
night, exercising their tongues and legs, unless they 
were paid for it. 

23,181. You would have been miserable after the 
election, until the hearing of the petition ?—I should 
have been miserable. ay i 

23,132. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many of the 116 
were voters ?—I cannot tell, but I should think two 
thirds. 

23,133. You had no doubt that the employment of 
messengers was for a corrupt object?—It is colour- 
able. Most of the men came and said, “If you do not 
put me on,” or “ If we are not put on on your side we 
“« will go to the other side.” You find the other side 
was doing it, and you are obliged to keep pace with 
them. 

23,134. Which side began it in 1874?—I do not 
know. 

23,135. It was a race for it ?—I think they were 
pretty well even. I did hear they were putting on 
messengers in order to keep pace with it. 

23,136. Did you think you were going to win in 
1874 ?-.We were sanguine, to say the least. 

23,137. Sanguine of carrying both your candidates, 
or one ?—It is very singular that I should place the 
candidates as they stood on the poll at the finish. I 
did actually do it. 

23,138. You did not expect to carry two ?—I think 
there was considerable doubt about it. 

23,1389. Do you think there could be any reasonable 
arrangement between the parties that the repre- 
sentation of the city should be divided. There seems 
to be a large proportion of Conservatives and a very 
considerable one of Liberals >—I do not know whether 
you would get the Liberals to consent to any arrange- 
ment of that kind. I think the heads of the parties, if 
they eutered into any arrangement, would try to keep it. 

23,140. You do not think it reasonable that each 
section of the population should ?—TI think the Con- 
servatives would be satisfied with such an arrange- 
ment. t 

23,141. What do you mean?—To have one Con- 
servative and one Liberal. J understood that was 
the drift of the Chief Commissioner’s question. 

23,142. Tell me what you understood the drift of 
his question to be >—-Whether, if an arrangement were 
entered into, we should not be satisfied with one and 
one. 

23,143. (Mr. Howard.) It was only a passing 
question J put to you, where there are so many Con- 
servatives and somany Liberals?—I tried to answer it 
fairly, 


Mr. Cuartes CrarKke recalled and further examined. 


23,144. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you a manager of 
one of the wards at the 1874 election ?—Sub-manager. 

23,145. Which ward was that ?>—The 13th district 
of the seventh ward. 

23,146. Can you tell us anything of the number of 
messengers employed there on the election day ?— 
56 by me. 

23,147. How many where there in 1875, do you 
remember ?—57. 

23,148. What was the voting power ?—I think 
somewhere about 741, I think that is the number on 
the register. 

23,149. That was the gross voting power on the 
register >—That was the gross voting power on the 
register. 

23,150. With how many could you have done the 
work ?—Do you mean workers ? 

23,151. Yes; with how many real workers could 
you have done it ?—I could have done the whole 
district with 10 real workers. 

23,152. I suppose there is no secret about it, that 
the additional numbers were taken on for the purpose 
of influencing their votes >—You cannot get a voter 
to work, they will not work. 

23,153. (Mr. Howard.) It is sufficient to vote ?— 


They will not work, they dawdle their time away. I 
“have worked the 13th district for a similar purpose . 
with less than 10; I worked it with eight. 

23,154. (Mr. M*Mahon.) When was that ?—For 
the School Board. 

23,155. (Mr. Howard.) What year was that ?>— 
Some time last year. 

23,156. In 1874?—In 1874 I think I had eight 
messengers and two clerks, I will not be certain. 

23,157. Was there the same number of voters ?— 
The same number. 

23,158. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say you cannot get 
the electors to work ?—You may see them perhaps 
two minutes, and do not see them again until pay 
time. 

23,159. You see them two minutes in the morning ? 
—Yes. 

23,160. (Mr. Howard.) That is what you expect ? 
—That is what you expect. . 

23,161. The Liberals do not admit that ?—I do not 
know anything about them. 

23,162. They think they are necessary to do the 
work and that they do the work ?—I do not know any- 
thing about them. os 

23,163. (Mr. M* Mahon.) Do you expect them to 
do the work r—Decidedly not. : 
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23,164, All you expect is that they will vote for you ? 
—We expect them to vote; and if we want workers 
we put on men who are not voters to do the work? 

23,165, Of the 56 messengers you had in 1874, how 
many were not voters >—I should say somewhere about 
a third perhaps. Some are,obliged to be put on, they 
come with a note from one voter or another, and you 
are obliged to put them on to oblige. 

23,166. (Mr. Howard.) I see in the report of your 
evidence before the Commissioners in 1869, you talked 
of a house called the “ Cock and Pie.” Where is the 
“ Cock and Pie” ?—I do not know such a sign. 

23,167. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you examined in 
1869 ?—I was. 

23,168. You forget where the “ Cock and Pie” is ? 
—I do not know such a house ; the house | kept at the 
time was the “ Barleycorn.” 

23,169. Where you in the “Cock and Pie” ?—I 
never went into a house on that day ; as soon as | 
voted I went out of Norwich. 

23,170. Were you in the “Cock and Pie” ?—Can 
you refer to the parish in which it is ? 

23,171. (Mr. Howard.) There is another mentioned, 
the “ Ribs of Beef” ?— I was never in the “ Ribs of 
Beef” in my life; in fact on the election day of 1874 
my place is such an outside place that I never left 
from the time I went at 7 in the morning until 7 
at night. I never left the “Denmark” at the further 
end of Norwich, the last house in the district, at all, 

93,172. (Mr. M*Mahon.) In what ward is the 
«Denmark ” ?—The 13th district of the 7th ward. 

23,173. How many committee rooms had you ?—f 
had only to do with mine and Mr. Culley’s. Mr. 
Cuiley was at Mr. Dover’s, one of the Liberal houses 
this last year. He was at that that year, the “ Angel 
Gardens,” and [ used occasionally to pass backwards 
and forwards there. 

23,174. You used to go occasionally to see him 
there ?—I had business to go and see Mr. Culley for, 


Mr. Culley was my superior on that occasion, I was 


only sub-manager and worked under him. 

23,175. You have heard the statement made by 
Buttifant ?—No, I have not. I heard Buttifant had 
made a statement, but what it is IT do not know. 

23,176. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take «any interest 
in the School Board election ?—I was engaged for 
that. 

23,177. Was there any display of bills ?—Nothing. 

23,178. On either side ?—That I do not know any- 
thing about. There were none on mine. I was 
stationed close by the school, and my messengers had 
to deliver the circulars and do the best we could with 
the voters, 
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23,179. Was it a political fioht P—No, I do not Mr. C. Clarke. 


think it was. 


— 


23,180. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you the list of 1 Sept. 1875. 


messengers employed in 1874 ?—I have not. 

23,181. Where is it ?—I sent it to Mr. Bignold in 
London by his request. I sent it up and [ have not 
had it back again. 

23,182. Which Mr. Bignold ?— Mr. John Bignold. 
He wrote me to know how | worked in the 1874 
election, and I wrote him a reply back, and with that 
Isent him my list of messengers, which I have not 
had back. 

23,183. How long ago is that ?—i should think it 
would be about July of 1874. 

23,184. (Mr. Howard.) That was ie his guidance ? 
—That was for his guidance. 

23,185. (Mr. Mé Mahon ) Did you aslo him for it ? 
—No. 

23,186. Since you got notice ?— 
benefit to me. 

23,187. Buttifant has made a statement, part of 
which slightly concerns you, which L will read: “TI 
“ also paid at the request of Mr. J. H. Bignold, and 
“ Mr. Arthur Bignold, sums on account to Charles 
* Cunnington and Charles Clarke. Mr. A. Bignold 
“ finally settled with these parties, and the accounts 
* were not included in the published account.” Is 
that true, so far as you know r—I received 10/. of Mr. 
John Bignold, and the remainder of my account I 
received from Mr. Buttifant per cheque, and from Mr. 
Culley per cheque. Mr. Culley paid me a part of my 
money per cheque or two cheques, and the remainder 
I received from Mr. Buttifant by cheque or cheques. 
I think I had these different cheques, some as low as 
21. ae Sl. 

23,188. Some was paid by Buttifant, some by Mr. 
Culley, and some by Mv, John Bignold ?—Yes, 

23,189. Mr. Arthur Bignold?— No, Mr. 
Bignald. j 

23,190. Were there any sham committee rooms 
engaged on your side ?—That I do not know. 

28,191. In your division?—I had nothing to do 
with any but my own division. 

23,192. In your division was there any sham com- 
mittee room ?—I think there was only mine and Mr, 
Culley’s in it, I do not recollect any other; [ think if 
there had been any other I should have known it; I 
was so engaged during the time that I had no time to 
spare. 

23,193. Are you aware of any other form of cor- 
ruption at that election ?—No, I am not. 

23,194. Are you able to tell us anything in favour 
of your own side, or the other side, beyond what you 
have mentioned ?—No. 


No, it was no 


Jobn 


Mr. Henry Stanivorrn PAtTTEson recalled and further examined. 


23,195. (Mr, Goldney.) I believe you have some 
papers to put in formally?—Yes, I have some pene 
belonging to Mr. Buttifant. 


23,196. Among them are the vouchers ?--Among 
them are a erent tamber of vouchers. 


Mr, WittiAm Hunter recalled and further examined. 


23,197. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you manager of the 
8th ward in the 1874 election ?—-I was. 

23,198. Where was your committee then ?——The 
«“ Queen Adelaide,” Pitt Street. 

23,199. By whom is that kept ?—Mrs. Madge. 

23,200. Was it then ?—It was then and is now. 

23,201. How many messengers had you in 1874 ?— 
T do not know the exact number, but I think rather 
fewer than in 1875. Very little difference, but per- 
haps eight or nine less. 

93; 202. In 1875 you had how many ?—89, 

23,203. That was 89 of your own in the eighth 
ward 7—I know of no others; that is all I ee of ; 
I managed the entire ward. 

B35 204. Mr. Culyer had some ?—I know nothing of 
that, ‘excepting the evidence given here. 

23,205, You had 89 messengers of your own, What 


N. 


other people had you do not know ?—I know nothing 
at all about them, 

23,206. Do you consider 89 were enough to do the 
wor k with 2—I should think so ; ; the others were put 
on for a special purpose. 

23,207. We have had Mr. Culyer’s evidence on the 
subject. How many do you think you had in 1874 ? 
—I should think about 80, as nearly as I can tell 

ou. 

23,208. About the same proportion of voters and 
non-voters ?— Yes, 

23,209. That is about two thirds voters and one 
third non-voters ?—There were rather more than half 
voters ; I cannot tell exactly. 

23,210. What committee rooms were there in the 
eighth ward besides yours ?—In 1874? 

23,211. Yes?——-There was a committee room at 
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Dunn’s in St. George Middle Street; Sillis’s, St. 
Martin’s at Oak Gates ; ; Drake’s, in St. ‘Miles’ S3 and 
Sayers’, in St. Martin’s. Those were the ‘five. 

23,212. Did Sillis put on any voters in 1874 2— 
Certainly not that I know of. 

23,218. You do not think Culyer employed him to 
put on voters ?—I should think not. 

23,214. You know he employed them this time ?>—I 
know he put on watchers ; [ heard the order given to 
him by Mr. Stevens. 

23,215. This year, 1875 ?—Yes. 

23,216. In 1874 do you know that he did?-—I do 
not suppose that he did. 

23,217. Do you know of anybody else besides 
yourself who employed any ?—I do not know of any- 
one; I do not suppose there was. 

23,218. You did not suppose there was this time ?— 
Except those watchers ; that I knew of, I knew he 
had the orders to do it. 

23,219. Do you know how many were employed 
altogether in 1874 ?—About 80, the number that I 
gave you. 

23,220. Those you employed; but had any other 
people watchers ?—I do not believe there was another. 
I do not know of another. 

23,221. What was there in 1875 that necessitated 
the employ ment of so many more ?——The great number 
put on by agents on the other side which we knew 
of ; I. am referring specially to the “ Grapes” and 
Nicholls’s, 

23,222. You say you had 80 put on in 1874?—As 
near as I can tell you. 

23,223. In 1875 Mr. Stevens returned a list of 121, 
of whom you put on 89; besides that Mr. Culyer put 
on 40 ?—I am sur prised ; I know nothing about it. 

23,224. I want to know whether there was any 
reason, as far as you know, why there should be that 
number put on ?—I should think it is a good deal too 
many. 

23,225. As far as 1875 is 
1875 is concerned. 

23,226. Those are the figures Mr. Stevens gives us 
himself ?—J should not have thought there had been 
so many. 

23,227. In fact you are surprised by it ?— Quite so. 

23,228. You have not heard of a similar thing 
happening in 1874 ?—I do not think there was. 

23,229. Was your voting power as large in 1874 as 
it is now r—I do not know" the exact number; I know 
about 1875 rather better than 1874. I should think 
there was not much difference. 

23,230. You had in 1874 one messenger to every 20 
on the register ?—I should think that is about the 
number. 

23,231. That is a very large employment, is it not ? 
—It is a very difficult ward. In every case this time 
(and I believe I did in 1874) I sent out two mes- 
sengers with circulars, and I believe that was the 
proper way to do it for that particular ward. 

23,2382. That would be at the rate of a pair of 
messengers to ‘every 40?—Just so. I believe the 
average was quite 40, independent of men posting bills 
and boar ds, and committee-room work. 

23,233. Did you find that your men worked well? 
—TI believe they did. 

23,234. You do not believe what Mr. Clarke found 
out in another district, that you, cannot get voters to 
work ; you must get non-voters if you want any work 
done ?—I believe the poor men haye been very much 
libelled. 

23,235. He prefers non-yoters ?—I prefer getting 
the best men I can, voters or non-voters. 

23,236. You said in your previous evidence that you 
were anxious to get the best men you could ?—-If there 
was aman came to me [had a suspicion of, or if I 
heard a remark from him that he would vote for Mr. 
Tillett, I refused him. if he was a respectable man 
and I could trust. him I put him on; if [ did not 
think I could I made inquiry. 

23,237. Had you letters of recommendation brought 


concerned ?—As far as 
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to you to put men on ?—Many letters of recommenda- 
tion. 

23,238. Did you take those as a matter of ‘course ? 
—Only where I was satisfied they were good recom- 
dations. 

23,239. You believe that the whole of your 80 men 
were actively employed daring the 1874 election ?— 
From what J remember, I believe they were. This 
time Lam sure they wer @) for I was very particular 
indeed, and I have no reason to suppose they were not 
in 1874. 

23,240. Would you wish us to infer that the allow- 
ance of voters to messengers, whether voters or non- 
voters, is a proper allowance of messengers all over 
the city ?—I believe, with the work the men had to do 
in that particular district, they were | properly em- 
ployed. 

23,241. Do you think it would be right to take that 
as an average over the whole’ city’ ?—No, IT do not 
think it would, 

23,242. You think yours is an fe tone ward ?— 
The most difficult. 

23,248, Even more so than the seventh ?—I should 
say worse than the seventh, 

23,244. And worse than the sixth j_ivesy much 
more, 

23,245. You have heard the accounts these gentle- 
men have given of that ?—TI have tried to avoid bear- 
ing them in mind as much as I could. 

23,246, Which should you consider the easiest 
worked ward ?—I should think the fourth was the 
easiest. 

23,247. That isa small ward ?—That is asmall ward 
and a central ward. 

23,248. If you require two messengers to every 40 
voters in your ward, how many ought they to want 
in the, fourth, one to every 40 ?—TI should, think 
one to every 40 would be a fair average, except in 
this way; it is a smaller ward, and a smaller ward 
requires a little more. There is committee-room work 
and other things which you require a little for. 


28,249. You think one committee room would be 


enough for 514 voters in| the fourth ward ?—No, I 
should think not. 

23,250, It is a compact ward ve 9 is some little 
distance one part from the other; I think one would 
not be sufficient. 

23,251. What is the longest line you could draw in 
your ward ; what is the greatest distance from point 
to point ?—About two miles. 

23,252, Are the Mackleys in your ward pac bbey 
are in the eighth ward. ‘There is a Mackley i in the 
seventh as w ell, but the “ Woolpack” is in the eighth 

ward, 

23,253. Did they take any part in the 1875 elec- 
tion ?—Not that I know of; I think they were on the 
Conservative side. 

23,254. In 1874 ?—Yes. 

23, ‘258. They put on messengers for the Liberals 
in 1875. Do you know if they’ took any part at 
all in 1874 ?—I cannot answer; I imagine they would 
do. 

23,256. If they did you think they would do it on 
a a ae side ?—I think they would. 

257. Do you know Snowdon of the.‘ Britannia” ? 
“4 fete him ; he lives at the “ Britannia.” 

23,258. Did ‘he take any part in that 1874 alection ? ? 
—I should think he would do~so only. as an-active 
man. 

23,259. Not putting on messengers that year ?—I 
should think not, certainly. 

23,260. He did in 1875 ?—So I have understood. . 

23,961. You did not know whens he did ?—I do 
not know per soualiy, 

23,262. Then there is that man Stephen Amies = e 
There.is.a:man named Stephen Amies who lives in St. 
Martin’s. 

23,263. He put on some messengers 3 in 1875 ?—I 
should say he is one of the most’ active men in his 
ward. 

23,264. And likely to put on maeiserigers on his own 


a 
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account ?-—If there are any put on I should think he 
was one of those to do all he could. 

28,265. Have you heard, before the Culyer incident, 
of people putting messengers on, on their own account, 
in any election ?—No, I do not know that at all; I do 
not remember any case of it. 

23,266. On either side ?—No, I am not aware of it; 
I did not know of any. 

23,267. That outside people put on messengers, and 
when the sheriff’s accounts and things of that sort 
were blown over, they bring in their bills >—I have 
not heard of it; I should think I should if it had been 
much done, 

23,268. You still think as many as 80 messengers 
are necessary for your ward ?—I should endeavour to 
do with less; but I believe J put them on honestly and 
fairly then, and J have no reason to believe I did not 
do the best I could, with no corrupt motive whatever. 

23,269. (Mr. Howard.) How many do you be- 
lieve you could do with ?—I said before I think that 
I should have tried to do with 70, but I do not 
think L could, taking all the circumstances into consi- 
deration. 

23,270. (Mr. Goldney.) Is there any difficulty in 
getting men in the eighth ward who may be trusted 
with 40 circulars ?—I would rather send them to the 
post office. 

23,271. Would it not be better to go into other 
wards, or is there a point of honour that you only 
employ men in the ward?—I should like men about 
me whom I knew. 

23,272. I have been through the ward,—There 
are a great many alleys. 

23,273. There are some large houses. I should 
have thought an intelligent stranger could have deli- 
vered certainly as many as 49 circulars in one day in 
the principal streets °—I should think you might find 
out a number of intelligent men who could do it, but 
where are you to find them at the pinch, when you 
want them at the moment. 

23,274. Did you not think they could have been 
found outside the eighth ward ?—I do not think so 
well. I would rather find men I knew in the eighth 
ward than go to another district. 

23,275. (Mr. Howard.) What amount of intelli- 
gence is necessary to carry a few circulars, I cannot 
conceive what the . difficulty is ?—It is not a good 
working man who receives 3s. 6d.aday. You will 
not get a good man to take them out for 3s, 6d, a day. 

23,276. (Mr. Goldney.) Would it not have been 
better to employ fewer men and pay them more ?—I 
had no authority to pay them more. I was not 
allowed to pay more than the usual amount. 

23,277. If you had said to Mr. Stevens, ‘I know 
“© some capital men who live a few miles out of 
“ Norwich, but I cannot get them for 3s. 6d..a day, 
“ let me give them 5s, a day, and I know, they will 
“ do quite as much as two at 3s. 6d.,” you think Mr, 
Stevens would have refused you?—I do not. know 
where I could have found them. 

23,278. (Mr. Howard.) They would have been 
worth having?—Yes. I do not think it could have 
been done in the time. 

23,279. (Mr. Goldney.) Where do the letter carriers 
come from ?—From the post office. 

23,280. They are not born and bred there. I sup- 
pose they come from Norwich ?—No doubt they come 
from Norwich, ..__; 

23,281. You do not think any letter carriers are 
born and bred in the eighth ward ?—Oh yes. 

23,282. (Mr. Howard.) Do ward managers go alone, 
or have they another ward manager to go with them ? 
—No, I do not think they have. i 

23,283. (Mr. Goldney.) I really do not appreciate 
the fact that to deliver 1,500 circulars you must have 
one man to watch the other. From what we have 
seen of them and heard of them here, I have no 
reason to believe that the eighth ward people. are 
stupider than the people of any. other ward ?—I1 do 

“not say they are more stupid, but I believe there is 
‘more difficulty in finding the addresses. I believe we 


have’a number of very good men in the eighth ward 
men of intelligence and good workmen. 

23,284. You havea Liberal Association in the eighth 
ward, have you not >-—We have. 

23,285. I suppose there are some intelligent men 
belonging to that ?—No doubt there are. 

23,286. Yet when you come to deliver a few cir- 
culars you are obliged to send two men to do it 2>~You 
have only two days to do it. 

23,287. (Mr. Howard.) Is it not that you supply 
them with work by putting two men to do it 2—I think 
it is a bad plan. 

23,288. It takes you longer in Norwich to go alone 
—I believe that is it. 

23,289, We used, when we were boys, to think we 
could go alone at 15, but you cannot go alone until 
you are 25 or 385. Three lawyers coming down here 
innocently from London cannot understand why you 
cannot run alone earlier in Norwich ?—T think we shall 
learn a lesson now. 

23,290. (Mr. Goldney.) T hope that your estimate 
of the capacity of the eighth ward is not a right one ? 

(Mr. Howard.) Did you ever hear of the Anti- 
Bribery Association, Limited ?—I do not know it. 

23,291. It has been mentioned this morning that 
some such association was started for anti-bribery ?— 
I do not know anything of it. 

23,292. On your side ?—I do not know it. 

23,293. It was a very praiseworthy object, but it 
seems to have been very oddly conducted. ' It perished 
in the birth. It was ushered in by broomsticks, and 
then there was an end of it. It was said that there 
were a number of men ?—Were those the anti-bribery 
men ? 

28,294. Yes.—I do not believe it. 

23,295. Do you believe that broomsticks would be 
a good way to teach anti-bribery ?—I believe that 
nobody who wishes to do away with bribery would 
use broomsticks. 

23,296. You mean that they would do away with 
roughs ?—-I think they would. 

23,297. We are going to see some of these gentry 
to-morrow, and we shall have an opportunity of con- 
sidering that point. I am very glad you have said 
that in the witness box, but you have not really heard 
of that Anti-Bribery Association P-L do not know of it 
in any way ; I may have heard the word mentioned. 

23,298. It really is said that some gentlemen, from 
very laudable motives, started it; the names were 
given ; they were described as clergymen or dissenting 
ministers; they put up a bill over the room, and sent 
about these men armed with broomsticks. We thought 
that.an anti-bribery association was really a creditable 
thing ?—I think those who said so should endeavour 
to explain it. I do not know anything of it. 

23,299. It may exist still?—It may, but I do’ not 
know of it. 

23,300. It may be blushing unseen, somewhere ?—I 
suppose so. 

23,301. (Mr. Goldney.) Had you a man in 1875 
called George Palmer employed in your committee 
room ?—I believe I had. 

23,302. What was he, a messenger P—A messenger. 

23,308. He was dothing more than a messenger ?— 
Only a messenger. 

23,304. On the election day you do not know where 
he was ?—If he had been away, if I had not seen 
him, I should not have paid him. You may rely upon 
it that. L looked:out for everybody that I had. 

23,305. Have you your list of messengers for 1874 ? 
—I have not. 

23,306. Did you send them in to the central room 
to Mr. Stevens >—My. Gee called on me several days 
after the election, I do not know how leng, but J 
should think about a fortnight, and.asked me to send 
him the vouchers and the accounts, and with them 
any papers I had, and I delivered all the papers and 
the vouchers I had to Mr. Gee about that time, I 
should think somewhere about a fortnight after. 

23,807. You have not the list of voters in a book ?— 
I have not anything of 1874. . 
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_ 23,308. They all went in to Mr. Gee ?—They all 
went in to Mr. Gee, I delivered them myself. 

23,309. At the central rooms? — At Mr. Stevens’ 
office in Bank Chambers. 

23,310. (Mr. Howard.) Did you notice amongst 
the messengers of 1875, some of the old faces ?>—A 
number of them J had in 1875 were on in 1874. 

23,311. (Mr. Goldney.) That is their profession 
for the time being ?—I think there are a great many 
who enjoy having to do with the election, and come 
forward and tell you they will help you, and if you 
believe them they are put on. 

23,312. They are taught to expect it; they expect it 
by long custom ?—I think those that are good men 
would expect to be employed again. I should prefer 
employing some men I knew before if I could. 

23,313. Would you employ voters again ?—I would 
not employ them again, neither voters nor non-voters. 

23,314. J suppose you would not employ voters after 
this inquiry ?—Certainly not. 

23,315. Under any circumstances ?— Under any 
circumstances. 

23,316. Then would you have to resort to the post 
office >—I think if the post office was used by both 
sides it would be by far the best way, although I 
believe there are a great many letters not delivered. 

23,317. But that applies to both sides ?— That 
applies to both sides. 

23,318. You quite concur in the suggestion made 
this morning, that if the post office could let the 
people at the central rooms know at once while the 
election is proceeding whenever letters come back, it 
would be a good plan ?—Yes. In my own election I 
tried it once. 

23,319. That is very easily managed by having on 
the outside of your envelopes some mark which shows 
from what committee room they come ?—The number 
would give it directly. If it was sent to the central, 
every envelope has a number. I tried that myself by 
using the-post office, but if I had had a sharp contest 
I should have been obliged to resort to messengers 
again, 

23,820. Were you a candidate ?>—I_ was. 

23,821. When was that ?—In 1871. 

23,322. Was that a stiff fight p—No. 

23,3238. Did you get in ?—I have always been very 
much at the head of the poll. 

23,324. Do you agree that the municipal elecjions 
are pernicious ?—I do, very much so, 

23,325. Cannot that be put a stop to, somehow ?— 
I should hope that would be put a. stop to, municipal 
and parliamentary too, from this, inquiry. I hope it 
will tend that way. I believe, as I said before, that 
if the heads of the parties were determined it should, 
it is very easy to be done. It depends more on them 
than anyone else. 

23,326. I suppose you scarcely think, do you, that all 
these people who are employed as messengers take the 
money, and are entitled to it, without doing anything 
wrong ?—I do not believe they take it with the inten- 
tion of doing anything wrong for it. I believe they 
take it to do the work for it. I believe they took it 
to do the work for it. I believe the men employed 
did work and took the money. 

23,327. You believe that on both sides ?—I do, up 
tu a certain extent. 

23,328. One gentleman in the box to-day, a person 
who could not be here to mislead, either trom want 
of intellect or honesty, told us that they were put on 
and they would not do a stroke of work if there was 
anything to do ?—I do not think I had one. I hada 
highly respectable clerk who looked after them, and 
he assured me they all did work, and I looked after 
them myself. 

23,329. It is a strange contrast between the two 
parties ?—If you ask me whether putting on 500 men 
to a ward is right, if is: not right. There must be a 
great many of those for the purposes of colourable 
employment. 


23,330. How many do you suppose were employed 
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in your eighth ward altogether in 1874 ?—I cannot 
tell you in 1874; I do not remember. 

23,331. In 1875, reckoning in those of Mr, Culyer 
and taking Mr. Stevens’ figures >—Not less than 470 
in the eighth ward. 

23,332. We have the returns from Mr. Steyens 121, 
and Culyer 40, that is 160 ’—I believe there were 350. 
put on by the other side. I should be sorry to say 
that to find fault with my opponents, but I believe 
you will find it to be the case ‘at there were 350. 

23,333. You have given the eighth ward a worse 
character than anybody else. I hope you do not 
represent it in the corporation ?— Unfortunately I do. 
I hope some of these men were not eighth ward men 
who were put on. 

23,334, (Mr. Howard.) You say your position is 
impregnable; you cannot be dislodged; you are so 
strong in the eighth ward ?—I am not so fond of the 
council that if they do not wish for me I should not 
be happy to retire. 

23,335. They do wish for you ?—It is very kind of 
them. 

23,336. You are in the council ?—I have been a 
councillor for something like 30 years. It is 80 years 
since I gyas first elected in another borough. 

23,337. It does seem a matter of importance for the 
town council to consider how to get rid of this 
political element ?—I should be very glad of it for 
one. 

23,338. Strictly speaking, it ought to have nothing 
political in it. I do not mean to say that that is a 
state of purity that can be easily attained now ; but 
it does seem from the evidence of gentlemen on both 
sides that there is a great deal of mischief in municipal 
elections >—No doubt. 

23,339. And if gentlemen in your position would 
turn their attention to it, possibly it might be done ? 
——I believe if a dozen gentlemen on either side, the 
heads of the party, I am not alluding to myself in any 
way, were determined that it should not be so, I have 
no doubt it would be abolished. 

23,840. (Mr. Goldney.) And could have been done 
any time the last 25 years ?—I believe it could. 

23,341. Well it will take a long time to do?—If 
they only take the trouble they can doit. I only hope 
this inquiry will lead to that result. 

23,342, Can you say whether or not the corruption 
in the municipal elections has increased since the 
qualification of the voters has been reduced ?—To a 
certain extent; I do not think there is the amount of 
money spent, but I think it goes further. 

23,343. Has the corruption increased ?—I should 
think the numbers have increased, but not in propor- 
tion to the addition of the number of voters. 

23,344, (Mr. Howard.) How long can you remem- 
ber Norwich ?—25 years, 

23,345. (Mr. Goldney.) You said something about 
another borough ?—The borough of Bury St. Edmunds. 
I was a councillor. 

23,346. Did they employ messengers there ? —I 
never heard of messengers there at all. 

23,347. (Mr, Howard.) When did you first hear of 
them ?—I believe they have been employed for some 
years to a certain extent, but we never thought of 
messengers being colourably employed until 1875. In 
1874 there was something like it, I know there were 
many, but it did not occur to us that there was any- 
thing wrong done in that way. 

23,348. You were in full blossom in 1874 ?—There 
were a great many in 1874; you are perfectly right as 
to its being in full blossom. 

23,349. (Mr. Goldney.) And in the 1874 municipal 
elections ?—Yes. 

23,350. (Mr. Howard.) The municipal election of 
1874 has been said to have been a corrupt election ?— 
It was, and it was stated by a gentleman in my ward 
that there was a good deal of bribery. I did not know 
of it. I have the account before me. 

23,351. Were you standing then ?—Yes. 

23,3852. He did not say in your particular ward ?— 
He said the whole ward was purchased at my election. 


MINUTES 


_ 23,358. You did not notice it >—No. 

23,354. It was not done ?—Not with my money. I 
have a list before me of all payments. 

23,355, There was corruption, you think, at the 
municipal elections of 1874 ?—I think there was 
corruption in the city. 

23,356. I do not know whether you could con- 
venience the Commissioners by letting them see the 
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messenger list of 1874 at the municipal elections ?—I 
can. There is the entire account (the document was 
handed to the Commissioners). There are memoran- 
dums, and so on, which are of no use tome. That is 
the rough list, the original list. 

23,357. Seventy-eight apparently ?—I suppose so ; 
I put pencil marks for my own convenience. 

(Mr. Howard.) We are greatly obliged to you. 


Mr. JAmes WILLIAM CLABBURN sworn and examined. 


23,358. (Mr. M*Mahon.) You are a solicitor -— 
I am. 

23,359. Were you in the 1874 election the Liberal 
manager of the first ward ?—I was the nominal 
manager of the first ward. Mr. Edward Tillett was 
articled to me, and the compliment was passed upon 
me by nominating me as manager for the first ward. 

23,360. Where you not actually the manager ?—I 
know nothing about it. 

23,361. Nothing about the election ?—Virtually no- 
thing. Iwas only in the committee room on a few 
days before the election once or twice, and the election 
day, therefore I know nothing about it. 

23,3862. You cannot tell us anything about the 
election of 1874 ?—Certainly not, only my personal 
observations. 


23,363. I thought as manager you would know ?— 
I saw them about the table, but nothing further. I 
saw them at the committee rooms, but the personation 
lists were made out at my office. They went down I 
believe on the voting day, and that is all I know 
about it. 

23,364. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose Mr. Edward 
Tillett wonld tell us all about it ?—I imagine so. 

23,365. Was he the person who really was manager 
of the ward ?—He was there every day, I should 
imagine. He was not in my office during the time of 
the election, or a few days before. 

23,366. You know nothing about it ?—Nothing. 

23,367. Do you know nothing about the 1875 
election :—Nothing at all. I have only been presiding 
officer at several elections. 


Mr. Enywarp A. Titiett recalled and further examined. 


23,3868. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you the real 
manager on the part of the Liberals of the first ward 
in the 1874 election ?—Well I hardly know what you 
mean by the term “veal manager.” Mr. Clabburn 
was the nominal manager, and took a general part in 
the first ward with other friends of. my party. 

23,369. Who were the other friends ?—The other 
friends were the late Mr. Thomas Hancock, Mr. 
William Surfin, Mr. Philip Pearce, William Robertson, 
and some other gentlemen. 

23,370. How many messengers did you employ ?— 
That I cannot tell you at the present time. 

23,371. Can you tell me at any future time ?—I 
think I can tell you this, that to the best of my belief 
fewer than there were in 1875. I will tell you why. 
I considered the number in 1875 was excessive, and 
did not consider at the time that the number employed 
in 1874 was excessive. 

23.872. You have not the lists P—I have not ; the 
lists [ may say were handed to Mr. Stevens. 

23,878. You do not know exactly how many mes- 
sengers you employed, except that they were fewer 
than in 1875 ?—TI do not know beyond that. 

23,874. You cannot tell us whether all that were 
employed were absolutely necessary for the working 
the election, is not that so?—I did not employ them 
myself. | 

23,375. Who employed them ?—They were employed 
by Mr. William Surflin. 

_ 23,376, Is he here ?—No, I have not seen him in 
court. 

23,377. Do you see the gentleman here who employed 
the messengers ?>—He was the gentleman that employed 
the messengers. 

23,378. Can you tell us how many committee rooms 
were engaged ?—As near as I can remember I think 
there were four on the Liberal side. 

23,379. In your judgment were they all necessary ? 
—I think they were. 

23,380. Can you tell us anything else about the 
election ?—No; I think I had.that opportunity, before. 
J am most anxious to give you any information I can. 
I should be most happy to inform you of anything I 
know. I do not call to mind anything especially. 

23,381. Do you think if Mr. William Surflin were 
before us that he could tell the number of the mes- 
sengers employed ?>—I cannot tell you, he must speak 
for himself. 

23,382. (Mr. Howard.) Is he somewhere in Norwich ? 
—Yes, I saw him yesterday, 


° 


23,383. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you still adhere to 
the opinion you gave when examined on the former 
occasion ?—I do; I have read my evidence through and 
T still adhere to my evidence. 

23,384. (Mr. Howard.) I pressed you very much ? 
—You did; I wish to speak the truth, and of course 
you are right to press me. 

23,385. I thought we could bring you round to the 
opinion that there were too many men employed. You 
think I am not likely to succeed in doing that if I try 
again ?—I think not. 

23,386. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you give Mr. Commis- 
sioner M‘Mahon the committee rooms engaged in 
1874 ?—There was the “ Lion” on the Castle Hill, the 
“Princess of Wales,” the “Steam Packet,” and the 
house of a Mr. William Turner in Paris Street. 

23,387. Were they all used ?—They were all used. 
I will not pledge myself that there might not be another 
one; but I cannot call it to mind. 

23,388. That was in the first ward P—That was in 
the first ward. 

23,389. (Mr. Howard.) They were all necessary, you 
think >—I consider they were as the electors are 
worked at present. I think we ought to do without 
committee rooms at all. I am strongly of that opinion. 

23,390. (Mr. Goldney.) And only one central com- 
mittee room ?>—And only one central committee room ; 
and I think I would hardly have that ; I would let the 
addresses of the candidates be sent to the sheriff and 
put out by the sheriff, then simply let the candidates 
meet the constituents, and then have the poll opened, 
a pure matter of business, nothing more nor less. I 
do not think committee rooms are wanted at all. 

23,391. (Mr. Howard.) What would become of all 
the publicans and messengers ; we must consider them ? 
—I do not wish to do the publicans and messengers 
any harm, still I speak my opinion if I am asked for it. 

23,892. (Mr. Goldney.) Yours is not a very difficult 
ward to find where people live >—That question leads 
me to a comparison with other wards, and that question 
I can hardly answer in that way. 

23,393. It is not much more difficult than other 
wards in comparison ?-—I should say of 1,100 circulars 
sent out 100 came back and had to be re-found or had 
to be re-looked after. 

23,394. There were not so many of these small 
alleys and courts and yards ?—There is in the parish 
of St. Peter per Mountergate and St. Martin at Palace 
as many small alleys as there is in the eighth ward. 
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23,395. Ta proportion’ to the size P--In proportion to: 
the size. 

23,396, You think your ward is as difficult as Mr. 
Hunter’ s?—No, I should not think so. We have the 
Cathedral Close, and St. Michael at Plea and Tombland,. 
which are three of the most respectable districts in the 
cit 

23, 397. If Mr. Hunter could manage his 1,500 with 
80 men, you ought to have done with less ?—Yes ; pe | 
should say 1 ought to manage it with five per cent. of 
the net voting power. 

23,398. That would be 55 ?—Yes. 
allow for the doubles. 

23,399. (Mr. Howard.) There is another objection 
to the extensive employment of messengers. These 
men have votes, | mean a very large number of them, 


That does not 
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and the law says’ that ‘such’ persons, if ;they ave! paid, 

shall not vote, and soon. It is not right, if you can 
possibly avoid it, to deprive any man of his franchise. 
The result of it in Norwich is that a very large num- 
ber of persons, indeed, upon whom is conferred the 
franchise, which Parliament deems a very high trust, 
are deprived of it. It is a very serious ‘matter. | I 
wish one could induce both parties to come to the 
same view ; one party has one view, and the other 
party another. One thinks it has not overstepped 
the line, and would repeat it at another election, 
and the other thinks it has overstepped the line, and 
would not do it again. However, Mr. Tillett, we 


are greatly obliged to you, and apologise for calling 
you a second time?—I shall be most happy. to. 


attend whenever you wish it. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


“TWENTIETH DAY. 


oe 


Saturday, 11th September. 1875. 


Mr. RicHarp Lennox recalled and further examined. 


23,400. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1874 you were manager 
of the second division ?>—In the first ward. 

23,401. How many messengers did you employ ?>— 
I cannot recollect, but I handed ina list. of the whole 
of them. 

23,402. To whom ?—To Buttifant. 

23,403. ‘When ?—-About a week after the election, 
when they were all paid. 

23,404. Have you a copy of that list. ?—I have not. 

23,405. Or any memorandum in a book ?—Not at 


all, 
23,406. Son do not know what became of the list ? 


Ne I do not. 

23,407. What committee rooms had you in the 
second division in 1874?—The “ Free Trade” tavern 
was my committee room, and I had an off committee 
room.at Mr. Quinton’s, in Queen Str a over a baker’s 
shop. 

23, 408. Was that used ?—lIt vias gin used as a 
register, with a clerk, i in case anyone in the neigh- 
bourhood should call in. 

23,409. Were any other public-houses employed ?— 

I think not; I believe J am Sn in saying that was 


“the only committee room | had in my division ; if 


there was any other I did not use it. 
23,410. Did you see much of these processions and 
cavalcades that we have heard of in 1874 ?—I saw the 
whole of them at night time. 

23,411. They were very extensive, were they not? 
—Very extensive. 

23,412. Did you send a of your messengers up to 
take part in them ?—Yes; [ did not send them to take 
part in the processions, for I did not’ know that they 
were going to take place, but I sent 50 men to St. 
Andrew’s Hall to keep order in case there should be 
any disturbance, and those Joined the procession. after 
the meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall. 

23,413. Was there much going on in the streets ? 
it has been stated that any person could see from the 
way the election was going on that there must have 
been an enormous amount of money spent. Could 
you see that ?—It must have been patent to any 
person with an observing eye that the excitement was 
great, and that each vied with the other: to see which 
could make the greatest demonstration and show. 

23,414. Do you think that any person) well ac- 
quainted with Norwich must have known, it ?—He 
must have known it. 


23,415. When you heard, after the election, that 
there had been a very lavish expenditure of money, 
were you surprised ?—Not at all surprised when ‘I 
heard what the election had cost ; my knowledge only 
went so far as seeing the account } prblished, by the 
sheriff. 

23,416. You were not surprised at. it ?—Not at “i 
I was surprised at seeing it so small. 

23,417. How many messengers did , you employ 
yourself ?—Speaking from memory, 1 should say | 
must have had 110 or 120. I believe the ae Heese of 
my division altogether was 1302. odd. 

23,418. (Mr. ” Howard. ) Did you hear that those 
men had been paid for taking part in the procession ? 
—TI paid them 1s. more than the ordinary days pay 
for the extra work that night. 

23,419. By whose authority was: thet, ?—Mr, But- 
tifant’s, 

23,420. How many men do you think, you paid Is. 
extra to Speaking to the best of my, nepereoticns I 
should think from 40 to 50, 

23,421. That was for taking part in. “ales proces- 
sions ?—J paftl them to go down and attend at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, which was our most important meeting, 
tobe there, if anything took 'place, to keep arder. 

23,422. Were they roughs or were they messen- 
gers 2- Certainly messengers, and not roughs at» all. 
I did not employ a man I locked wey as a rough in 
the whole lot I had. ta 

23,423, (Mr. Goldney.). Is this your. eocipt 
(handing document) ?—It is my signature... 

23,424. You see it is a receipt t for 704. 9s. PatFor 
doorkeepers and messengers ; I presume it is right. 

23,425. I have a list before me which appears to be 
correct in most particulars, and it,puts at that, you 
were paid 70/. 9s. for 102 messcngers ?—Iam speaking 
from memory; I, should have said. there had. been 
more, 

23,426, You say from 110 to 120 ay think. 50, 
but it is.a long time ago. I haye not. thought. of it 
from that time to this, bat Jam quite sure that it was 
over 100. ris 

23,427. (Mr. Howard.) You have said that persons 
well acquainted with Norwich, ould. see at a glance 
what was going on; but could the idea escape any- 
one’s, mind »th at, ‘there was corrupt, employment, 
whether he knew Norwich very well, or not; 1 mean 
anyone used to electioncering ? —I showd imagine 
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that a stranger would be more likely to look at it as a 


_ spontaneous eutburst of feeling on behalf of the parti- 


cular candidate rather than as an organised affair. 
23,428, Supposing he came into the city with a 
knowledge of the political history of the city ?—I 
should not then call him a stranger exactly ; but if he 
did not know Norwich from any other city he might 
imagine that it was an outburst of party feeling, 
23,429. He must have thought it a particularly 
aveat outburst ?—A very large outburst of feeling. 
23,430.. How long have you noticed processions at 


elections at Norwich ?—I have only been a resident 


in Norwich for the last six years, and the 1874 elec- 

tion was the only one I have taken any active part in. 
23,431, Do you know anything of the municipal 

election of 1874 ?—I managed it in the first ward. 
23,4382. Who were the ‘candidates 2—Mr, Skipper 


and Mr. Thorn on the Conservative side, and they 


were opposed by Mr. Brown, a local tradesman, on 
the Liberal side. 

23,433. What do you say of that election ?—So far 
as I can speak of it, 1 must express my surprise at 
having heard what I have heard stated here, that 
municipal elections are the hotbeds of corruption. 
My experience of the first ward goes to this extent, 
that I found plenty of volunteer assistance, men willing 
to work without being paid, and to do the whole of the 
work of the two districts I have only had eight or ten 
messengers; the circulars are delivered and the remo- 
vals discovered and brought to me, and the whole, 
including advertising addresses in the local papers, the 
expense of printing, and so on, and getting up meet- 
ings, did not cost each candidate more than 261. or 
271. 

23,434, Do you think it was fairly conducted on 
both sides ?-—I know nothing of the other side, and i 
prefer not speaking of them. 

23,435. It is a good deal for you to say that you 
know nothing against your opponents, if you had the 
management of the ward ?—I ought to say this, that 
there were men treated before my very eyes. 

23,4386. Do you mean at the municipal election of 
1874 in your ward?—-In my ward; but they were 
men I. did not know. 

23,437. You say they were treated under your very 
eyes ?—-They were taken ont of the streets into 
public-houses and treated with ale. 

23,438. Do you mean by the Conservatives >—No, 
by partizans of the Liberal party. 

23,439. Did you see nothing of the kind on your 
side ?—Nothing, and I do not believe that it took 
place ; if it did it was without my knowledge. 

23,440. It has been said here that the municipal 
election of 1874 was corrupt 2—It might have been ; 
but so far as the first ward is concerned on the Con- 
servative side it was not, and lam equally sure that 
there was a vast amount of treating on the part of the 
Liberals. It was the first time that they had seriously 
contested the seat, and the gentleman who had the 
management of it on the Liberal side, Mr, Councillor 
Rust, told me that at 10 o’clock in the morning, “T 
“ shall beat: you to-day.” I said, “ You will haveia 
“ very great deal to do to do it.” He said, “ You 
“ have never polled more than 294, and we shall poll 
“400,” I said, * You will have to do more than that.” 
He polled 409.and I polled 590, and carried both my 
men in, 

; 2ay44Ns Do you repeat that there was a lavish ex- 

penditure of money in that ward in 1874 ?—I am sure 
there was a vast amount of treating ; but it is im- 
possible for me to» mention names because they were 
strangers. You could see it about the streets, and 
reports were parte da to. me paca they were oie so 
and so. 
23,442. “Are” you quite sure that your people ‘did 
not? am: quite sure of it ; if so it must have been 
unknown np see aan rail mist hey? paid. ee it theth- 
selvasdioy O41) 

2854482" The: men you saw areal the streets might 
have. been friends! of »your candidate. Pond pri they 
were not, 
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23,444. (Mr. Goldney.) What led you to put on 
this large number of messengers in the second divi- 
sion in 1874 ?—I did it in consequence of instructions 
I had from the central committee room. 

23,445, Are you referring to the letter from Mr. 
Sparrow, to use your discretion in employing messen- 
gers, which has already been read several times >— 
Yes, I received a letter of that kind from Mr, Sparrow. 

23,446. Is that what you mean by instructions ?— 
In addition to that I had verbal instructions from Mr. 
Buttifant, and a special visit, from Mr. Buttifant. 

23,447. (Mr. Howard.) When?—Very early in 
the election. 

23,448. (Mr. Goldney.) What did he tell you ?— 
To put on as many men as I could. 

23,449. What did you do with the men, you could 
not employ them ?—I had nothing for them to do ; 
there was a vast amount of work j in taking out bills 
announcing meetings, and so forth, and I used to give 
one man half a dozen and hotter man two or tires, 
or anything to get rid of them out of the committee 
room. 

23,450. There are two divisions in the first ward ? 
—There are two divisions in the first ward. 

23,451. I think they are about equal in point of 
size eT think No. 1 division has a rather 
voting power. 

23,452. What could you fairly do the work with 
in a hotly contested election ?--For a hotly contested 
election I should want 15 men in the second division, 
and five of them would be for night work alone. 

23,453. What do you call night work ?—Watching 
our bills. 

23,454. What is the voting power in your division ? 
~-I think about 580 or 540, or something of that kind. 

23,455. 520 net ?—Something of that kind. 

23,456. The other division has 100 more than you 
have >About 100 more. 

23,457. You think another 15 or 16 men would do 
the first division well ?—-Yes, 15 would do each divi- 
sion well. 

23,458. Thoroughly well ?—Thoroughly well. 

23,459, If you were a candidate, and. fighting a 
hotly contested election, would you be seuisdbel oii 
that number ?—lI should. 

23,460. (Mr. Howard.) Including bill watchers ? 
—-Doorkeepers, watchers, messengers, and everything. 

23,461. (Mr. Goldney.) We have been told by the 
other side that 75 is by no means a large number for 
the whole of the first ward ?—How those gentlemen 
can arrive at such a conclusion | cannot imagine ; it 
is the height of absurdity to say so. 

23, 462, (Mr, Howard.) Butit has been very 
gravely stated to us ?—I as gravely state that it 

cannot possibly be necessary, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

23,463. And strangely enough, it has not only 
been gravely stated in this. Court, but outside the 
court ; and astonishment is either expressed or feigned 
that the Commissioners should be surprised at state- 
ments of that sort, and that they should. think it 
necessary to press witnesses upon the point. I should 
have thought that the astonishment: would rather lie 
in the facet that gentlemen on both sides come here 
and state diametrically opposite things.» That is what 
seems extraordinary to the Commissioners P—I speak 
perfectly conscientiously on that point. We have 
just the same work to do, in fact more, because we 
have the lady element at municipal elections. I have 
just the same work to do, and IL doit with that small 
number. The same can be done ata parliamentary 
election. 

23,464. When sensible men differ on a point. of 
thas sort, and are men of. experience on both sides, 
it really: is a problem not of the most interesting 
character to solver—If I could conscientiously say 
that I reqitired. all. those iach I should be 
happy to say so. 

23,465. You are aware that you were doing a very 


larger 


-wrong thing, ?—In the 1874 election |-did tpt know 
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the wrong I was doing, but it would be folly for me 
to say that with respect to the election of 1875. 


23,466. Do you believe that these who took this 
money knew what wrong they were doing, tu any 
extent ?—I do not think they did; I think they look 
upon it, when a parliamentary election takes place, as 
a means of getting ajob. Most of the men who get 
3s. 6d. a day would earn more at their trades, but they 
prefer 8s. 6d. aday and a holiday. They do not know 
they are doing wrong. 

93,467. Do they not know that they are bartering 
their votes for money and amusement ?—They area 
very illiterate set of people, and I do not believe that 
eight out of ten in the first ward knew that they were 
doing wrong by their being employed, and afterwards 
voting. 

23,468. (Jdr. Goldney.) It was: stated yesterday, 
by a gentleman who is entitled to some credit, young 
Mr. Tillett, that he considered that in the first ward 
five per cent. of the voting power is necessary as 
messengers ; that is one in 20?—For my ward that 
would be 26. 

23,469. If only two candidates were standing, that 
would be 10 per cent. >—Yes. 

23,470. Do you believe that that is necessary '— 
Certainly not. I cannot understand how any gentle- 
man could think you would believe it when he said so. 

23,471. Do you think that you could fairly make 
work for as many as five per cent. ?—No, not to give 
them a day’s work ; you might give them an hour's 
work or half an haour’s work. 

23,472. Not with any amount of ingenuity and 
making the work go as far as possible ?—Not unless 
they brought it back and took it out again. 

23,4738. (Mr. Howard.) That is what I suggested 


‘the other day in the case of the pill boxes; one man 


might be stationed at one side of the counter filling 
boxes with pills, and another man might be stationed 
on the other side taking them out and refilling them ? 
—It is much that sort of thing, it is true. 

23,474. I express no opinion—In the municipal 
election in the first ward we have 1,100 voters and I 
had three or, at the outside, four men to deliver my 
circulars ; they were all delivered well and the changes 
and removals brought back to me at the end of the 
second day. 

23,475. (Mr. Goldney.) All over the first ward ? 
—All over the first ward and the second division. 

23,476. Can you give us the names of those four 
men ?—Gordon Amond is the name of one of them. 

23,477. Is he a man who could be trusted to 
walk about Norwich alone ?—He is a man I can place 
any trust in if I want anything thoroughly well done. 

23,478. He can walk about by himself without any 
other man to take care of him ?—Certainly ; I would 
rather put him on to watch the others. 

23,479. Can he read and write -—Yes, and I believe 
he knows the district well. 

23,480. Then there are some intelligent men who 
can walk about alone, with a circular in their hands ? 
—Yes, in the first ward we have some who do not 
want watching. 

23,481. If you could let us have the names of those 
four men, it would be fair to other people to call them 
and hear what they have to say?—I will let the 
secretary have the names this evening. 

23,482. Is the first ward a particularly difficult 
ward in the way of alleys and courts >—TI should call 
it very much so. It is full of courts and yards leading 
off the streets. In King Street at every second or 
third house there is a passage up into a court or yard 
where voters live. 

23,483. It is not so difficult as the eighth ward ?—I 
should think not. 

23,484. Or the seventh ward ?—I should think not. 
The first division of the first ward I should think more 
difficult than the second division of the first ward. 

23,485. You have only been in Norwich a compara- 
tively short time >—Yes. 

23,486. Did you ever take part in any elections any 
where elye ?—Yes, I have taken an active part before. 
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23,487. Where ?—In the city of London. 

23,488. Then you are speaking front behind some 
electioneering experience -—Yes, 

23,489. Where else have you been engaged ?—In 
Lambeth. 

23,490-1. Anywhere else >—No, my experience is 
somewhat large. 

23,492. (Mr. Howard.) When were you engaged 
in Lambeth ?—In 1868 I think. I did not take a 
prominent part. 

23,493. ‘That was a very heavy election ; you ought 
to have had experience ?—I did gain experience, but 
I was not a manager. 

23,494. (Mr. Goldney.) In any election, that you 
have heard anything of, has there been that employ- 
ment of messengers that we have heard of here ?—I 
never experienced it till 1874. 

23,495. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ever hear of the 
messenger trick till you came to Norwich ?—Never. 

23,496. (Mr. Goldney.) You have told us how 
many messengers can deliver the circulars at the time 
of a municipal election. Is there any difference in con- 
ducting parliamentary and municipal elections that we 
ought to bring into the calculation. There is more 
excitement, and men are more likely to be stopped and 
treated in a parliamentary election ?—I think that is 
possible ; but the work is not quite so great; there are 
not so many circulars to deliver in a parliamentary 
election as in a municipal election. 

28,497. Tam surprised at that—At a municipal 
election we have all the lady voters. I believe our 
municipal register is larger than the parliamentary. 

23,498. You mean that there are individually more 
when you come to count them ?—Yes. 

23,499. I thought you meant there was more done 
in the circular way ?—No. 

23,500. There would be about the same number of 
circulars ?>—About the same. 

23,501. You do not see any element that ought to 
be brought into the calculation in parliamentary 
elections as an excuse for the increase ?—No; the same 
amount of labour that can conduct municipal elections 
ought to conduct parliamentary elections. 

23,502. Is there any other element that ought to be 
introduced into the calculation ?—I cannot think of 
any other, and I do not see any excuse for it. 

23,503. Of these 102 or 110 messengers you em- 
ployed I suppose the majority were voters?—I haye 
not the least idea. In 1874 I put them on as they 
came to me, or as they were recommended to me; I 
did not ask if they were voters, and I did not look at 
the register, nor did I ask whether they had voted. 

23,504. (Mr. Howard.) You thought they were 
voters >—When I first received the order to put them 
on I did not think what it could be for until the next 
day, and then I said, ‘‘ What is the meaning of putting 
all these men on,” and it was not until the election day 
that I began to see that they were put on for the 
express purpose of getting their votes. I was quite 
sure of it then. 

23,505. (Mr. Goidney.) Ave you quite sure of it 
now ?—Quite sure; I put them on the last time under 
that belief. 

23,506. On the last eleetion do you know how many 
messengers were employed in the second ward by your 
opponent ?>—JI do not know at all; there was no 
reason for me to endeavour to find out. The election 
was allowed to remain as it was, and we had not the 
same reason to look into what they had done as we 
had when the petition was talked of. 

23,507. Have you formed any opinion as to who first 
began this lavish employment of messengers ?—When 
I was in this box before, I stated positively that in the 
second division of my ward the Liberals commenced 
it, and Mr. Robertson, in his evidence before you cor- 
roborated my statement. He told you that on the Mon- 
day morning he put on as many as 25 men. I knew 
that some of the men who applied to me went to him 
and came back and showed me that they were em- 
ployed by him. That is proof that in that division 
they began it. 
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23,508. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Although you have not 
stated it, I presume you were engaged upon the Con- 
servative side >—Decidedly. 

23,509. I understood by a phrase used just now 
by you that the election of 1874 was allowed to rest as 
it was by arrangement ?—That was what I heard, 
that it was allowed to remain by arrangement. 

23,510. You mean the whole election ?—The whole 
election ; the candidates, Mr. Colman and Mr. Hud- 
dleston, were allowed to retain their seats. 

23,511. By arrangement ?—By arrangement ; I am 
only speaking from public rumour. 

23,512. Did public rumour state also what was the 
cause of their coming to that arrangement ?—Yes. 

23,518. What was it?—That if Mr. Huddleston 
were petitioned against, Mr. Colman would be peti- 
tioned against, and vice versd. If there was no peti- 
tion against one, the other would remain quiet. 

23,514. Was it generally understood at that time 
that the proceedings were corrupt ?—It was well known 
very shortly after the election; it was the public talk 
of the city. 

23,515. It was the public talk of the city that the 
proceedings of employing these messengers were 
illegal and would void the election ?—That was the 
general opinion and public talk, that the excessive 
employment would void the seats had the members 
been petitioned against. 

23,516. (Mr. Howard.) On either side ?—On either 
side. 

23,517. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) It was just as well for both 
sides to allow things to remain as they were ?>—I 
suppose they thought they had spent enough already, 
and did not want any more petitions. 

23,518. Which it was thought might bring scandal 
upon the city ?—I suppose so. The opinion was that 
Mr. Colman would have suffered equally with Mr. 
Huddleston on that point; if one was petitioned 
against, the other would be. 

23,519. (Mr. Howard.) That shows corruption 
was suspected on both sides ?—Yes. 

23,519a. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I observe that there are 
always more managers on the Conservative side than 
on the Liberal side. The Liberals appoint managers 
only for wards, the Conservatives appoint managers 
for districts or polling divisions. Is that so ?>—They 
only appoint a ward manager, but the ward manager 
generally appoints two or three sub-managers under 
him for the ward, so that the Liberals really would 
have more managers than the Conservatives. 

23,520. On the face of the return the Conservatives 
have more ?—On the face of the return it would ap- 
pear so. 

23,521. I presume that what they call on the face 
of the returns ‘‘ districts ’’ means the polling divisions 
where the people in the several parts of the ward can 
poll ?—Yes, the different polling divisions; there is 
a polling place for each division, and in certain divi- 
sions more than one, I believe. 

23,522. Do you say that you are clearly of opinion 
that the day work you could have done with 10 men ? 
—Ten for day work, and five for night work. 

23,523. All the rest were employed for the mere 
purpose of securing their votes >—Yes, that was the 
object. 

23,524, Have you any idea as to how many of the 
messengers employed in the 1874 election were 
voters ?—I cannot give you any idea, because I put 
them on without knowing whether they were voters 
or not; I presume the majority of them were voters, 
or could influence a vote. 

23,525. I suppose you took care not to ask them 
whether they had a vote ?—I did not ask, 

23,526. You took care not to ask ?—In the 1874 
election it really did not strike me as an idea necessary 
at all. 

23,527. Was that the first election in which these 
cavaleades and processions became so remarkably ex- 
travagant ?—It was the first election, so far as pro- 
cessions were concerned, but the candidates had had a 
carriage and four and postilions, and all that kind of 
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thing, in the previous election, with which I had 
nothing to do, the 1870 election. 

23,528. Do you remember any election where the 
candidates went about and canvassed on foot, as they 
do at other places >—No ; I have only been here about 
five years and a half. 

23,529. You have told one of the learned Commis- 
sioners that you knew you were doing wrong in 1874 ? 
—Not until after the election. 

Fes Whilst it was going on, you did not ?— 

0. 

23,531. You could not say the same of the 1875 elec- 
tion ?—I could not say the same of the 1875 election ; 
I simply obeyed orders blindly. 

23,532. (Mr. Howard.) You say that 15 men would 
enable you to do the work well ?—Yes. 

28,533. For the ward ?—Not in the parliamentary 
election ; I want 15 for the division then. 

23,534. How many men ought to be able to do the 
work of the parliamentary election ?—If there are two 
committee rooms and two managers, you would want 
15 in each committee room. 

23,535. (Mr. Goldney.) But supposing there were 
only one committee room ?—I think then that 20 
would do it. 

23,586. (Mr. Howard.) Thirty would be an outside 
number ?—With two committee rooms you would 
want 15 at each room; the fact of having a committee 
imposes upon you doorkeepers, and so on. 

23,537. You had about 130 messengers too many ? 
—TI do not know what men Stanley had. 

23,538. He says he had 90 ?—TI had 102. 

23,539. You had 160 between you. If we give you 
30 for your two committee rooms, you had 1380 more 
than you ought to have had >—Yes. 

23,540. As against that, the Liberals had 75 ?— 
That is the list they have put in. 

23,541. Allowing them two committee rooms, they 
had an excess of 45 ?—Supposing their statement to re- 
present the whole of the men employed. 

23,542. Taking their statements ?—Taking their 
statements. 

23,543. Can you understand how 45 men could 
be employed, in the bond fide sense of the term ?—It 
is not possible. 

23,544. Your men were not employed ?—My excess 
of men were not employed ; they came in the morning, 
and I gave them circulars and told them to toddle 
off. 

23,545. Under those circumstances, can you tell us 
by what process we can reconcile the two statements 
of the two parties, one saying they wanted 75 and 
could not do with less, and the other saying that out 
of 160 employed they had an excess of 180. Can you 
suggest some patent process for reconciling those con- 
flicting statements >—My opinion is that the Liberals 
having employed the messengers they have put on, 
rather than confess that they knew they were 
doing wrong, stick to the statements, and that they 
would do it again if necessary. They have always 
preached purity to the greatest extreme throughout 
every election, and on this occasion when their mis- 
deeds are brought to light to all the world, they still 
adhere to what they have done as correct, which every 
sensible man must know is not correct. 

23,546. You do not see how the Commissioners 
can reconcile the two statements ?—It is very 
difficult. 

23,547. (Mr. Goldney.) You seem to express some 
doubt as to whether 75 is the right number ?—I simply 
do not believe it. 

23,548. How many do you suppose they had ?—I 
have a written statement signed by the Liberal door- 
keeper on the night of the payment, to the effect that 
he let in more than 100 men for payment on that 
night. 

23,549. Can you give up his name ?—His name is 
Frederick Stocks. That document I gave to Mr. 
Gilbert for the purposes of the election petition. 

23,550. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you had it back 
since >No, I left it with Mr. Gilbert, 
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23,551. Have you asked him for it >—No. 

23,552. Do you not know where it is ?—I should 
think it is in the hands of Mr. Gilbert. 

23,553. It is a statement signed by a person of 
the name of Stocks ?— Who, I believe, was the 
Liberal doorkeeper on the night of the payment in 
the seventh division in the first ward, and he made a 
statement which I took down in writing, that he let 
in more than 100 men that night, and that in addi- 
tion to those, several men were paid at Mr. Robertson’s 
own house. 

23,554. (Mr. Howard.) What sort of man is 
Stocks? Is he reliable ?—He works for shoemakers’ 
shops. 

23,555. Is he a respectable man whose word can be 
taken ?—I never saw the man before, and I have not 
seen him since. 

23,556. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were those he let in 
paid ?—I suppose so; and Mr. Robertson paid them 
in the presence of Mr. EK. A. Tillett on some occa- 
sions, and Mr. E. A. Tillett on others, 

23,557. I thought you said they were all let in on 
that night ?—But the man saw sometimes Mr. EH. A. 
Tillett putting the money out, and at another time 
Robertson paying the money; the money was on the 
table, and both those men were presiding at it. 

23,558. If I remember rightly Mr. Tillett said he 
did not see more than 50?—I am simply giving the 
statement as the man gave it to me, which I gave to 
Mr. Gilbert as evidence for the petition. 

23,559. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any personal op- 
portunity of observing the number of men on the 
Liberal side in your ward ?—By being about a great 
deal I saw they had a large number of men. 

23,560. Are you surprised to find that they had 
only 75 ?—Very much. 

23,561. To that extent, from your own information 
and observation, you are rather prepared, | suppose, 
to adopt Stocks’ idea ?—Entirely. 

23,562. Then we have Stocks and Lennox on the 
one side, and Robertson and Tillett on the other 
side >—I am only repeating what Stocks has said. 

23,563. We hope that both sides will tell us all 
they know, and we are much obliged to you for your 
information. 

23,564. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you seen that man 
again ?—I do not think I should know the man if I 
met him in the street; 1 know where he lives. 

23,565. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you have not, 
within the last few minutes, discovered a process by 
which to reconcile the two theories ?—No, I have 
not. ° 4 

23,566. How long will it take you to do that ?—I 
never could do it; it is utterly impossible. Would 
you allow me to make one remark with respect to 
Mr. Colman’s evidence the other day? He said that 
party colours had not been introduced into School 
Board elections. As manager for the church candi- 
dates at the School Board election of the first ward, I 
feel it a duty L owe to the Commissioners to tell you 
that party colours were used continually and exten- 
sively by the Liberal party at the last School Board 
election. Mr. Colman was evidently not aware of it. 
I think that the Commissioners should know that, in 
that ward, the Liberals did use their party colours, 
both on circulars and cards. 
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23,567. You are not the only person who has in- 
formed us of that, The Commissioners have received 
a communication to that effect, and I put to three 
or four gentlemen the other day some questions about 
it >—I have not heard the evidence, I have been away 
from Norwich. 

23,568. Did they use the same colours as are used 
for parliamentary elections ?—Blue and white cards, 
and blue and white bills. 

23,569. What cards did you use for church candi- 
dates ?—We did not use party colours at all, for the 
simple reason that some of our candidates are not 
Conservatives. One of our men, Canon Heaviside, 
said that if they were adopted he would withdraw his 
name from being a candidate. 

23,570. The School Board elections have, more or 
less, a political character about them ?—Yes, that 
is the case everywhere, even in the election of 
guardians. 

23,571. The information we have received is, that 
the Liberal candidates not only have placards in blue 
and white, but that their addresses are issued in blue 
and white >—Yes, 

23,572. Were there public meetings in connexion 
with School Board elections >—No ; I think there were 
no public meetings, at least on the Conservative side. 
It was more for the purpose of consulting together. 

23,573. Have you observed the elections of guar- 
dians ?—I have noticed them. They are political in 
every sense of the word. 

23,574. What are the colours used there P— The 
same, blue and white, and orange and purple. At the 
election of guardians it is only 10é. or 121. house- 
holders who are allowed to vote, and therefore the 
Conservatives havg no difficulty in getting in some of 
their men. 

23,575. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you mean to say that the 
Conservatives used orange and purple colours at the 
poor law election ?—In issuing their bills asking for 
the support of the constituency, they always do it in 
the colour to which they belong. The election is car- 
ried on in the same spirit as the other; but in conse- 
quence of the lower class being struck off, it is con- 
ducted more quietly and with a better chance for the 
Conservative party. 

23,576. Do you say that the 10%. householders are 
struck otf ?—TI believe so. 

23,577. And that leads to more orderly proceedings 
at the elections ?—Decidedly ; there is no money spent 
for the guardians election, in my opinion. 

23,578. Which are the ancient colours of the town, 
blue and white or orange and purple?—TI do not 
know. . 

23,579. (Mr. Howard.) Are you sanguine about 
the purity of future elections in Norwich ?—You will 
never have a pure parliamentary election in the city of 


Norwich so long as the candidates find the money for 


employment as a means of getting votes. 

23,580. I suppose you think there is a large number 
of the population who are ready to take money if it is 
given them ?—A very large portion indeed. 

23,581. In the old orthodox fashion ?—Yes ; but I 
still believe if the money were not found, by appealing 
to their patriotism, and so forth, they would vote con- 
scientiously. It is only because they think they can 
have the money, that they will vote. 


Mr. Wixison Mixxs Rocue sworn and examined. 


23,582. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—I was 
articled to Miller, Sons, and Stevens, or I am articled 
to Mr. Stevens of that firm. 

23,583. You are under articles now ?—I am under 
articles now ; my articles will expire next March. 

23,584. Were you joint manager with Mr. Miller on 
behalf of the Liberals r—Yes. 

23,585. In what election ?—1874 and 1875. 

23,586. In any previous election ?—I think I 
was, but not as manager ; assisting in the fifth ward 
in the 1870 election, the election of Colman and 
Legard. 


23,587 You mean the 1871 election?—Yes. 

23,588. Did you take any part in the election of 
1870?—I do not think I did. 

23,589. That was Tillett and Huddleston ?—I do 
not know, I rather fancy I did. I did not take any 
prominent part in it. I may have gone and helped in 
tne committee room. ; 

23,590. I suppose you are a tolerably warm politi- 
cian ?—Yes. 

23,591. You and Mr. Miller, T suppose, acted together 
very much, did you not ?—Yes, we have generally 
done so in the fifth ward ; I lived in the fifth ward. 
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23,592. It was very natural. You were fellow clerks, 
were you not ?>—Yes. 

23,598. And fellow politicians >—Yes. 

23,594. You assisted him in this ward at the last 
election ?>—I did. 

: 23,595. Did you in 1874, also, in the same way ?— 

did. 

23,596. How many messengers did you put on in 
1874 ?—My belief is about 80. I do not know exactly, 
but my belief is about 80. 

23,597. How many in 1875?— About the same 
number. 

23,598, How many of them did you want in 1874? 
—I believe we wanted them all. 

23,599. And in 1875 you wanted them all P—I 
believed so at the time. 

23,600. What do you believe now?—JI think, 
looking at it now, there certainly seems a very large 
number, 

23,601. Do you think anything more ?—No, 

23,602. You think it a very large number; do you 
believe it was too large a number ?—I certainly should 
not employ 80 again. 

23,603. How many would you employ again ?—I 
should try to select the men better. The reason why 
so large a number was wanted was that a large num- 
ber of the men did nothing; I believe they went out 
with circulars and did not deliver them, and did not 
come back to get more. 

23,604. You think that is the reason why the staff 
was made so large ?—TI believe to a great extent, cer- 
tainly. I believe if I could have chosen 40 men I 
could have done the work with a great many less 
men. 

23,605. Supposing you had really respectable effi- 
cient messengers, how many could you do with ?—I 
should say about 50. 

23,606. You take off 30 ?—I should say so, if I had 
men I could really trust, such as I had a few of. 

23,607. Why did you not select them ?—I could not 
get them. 

23,608. When ?—On the last election I could not 
get them on any occasion; they will not do the 
work. 

23,609. We have had it represented here by respec- 
table persons that there was an abundant supply, and 
that the difficulty was to get many out of the room, 
they became so abusive ?—Then those were not 
respectable men. 

23,610. Do you mean to go off on that point ?— 
Certainly. 

23,611. You really mean that ?— JI really mean 
that. 

23,612. Your colleague has not said that.—All I 
can say is, if I could have got respectable men who 
would have done the work honestly, I say I could 
have done with considerably less. 

23,613. The persuasion of Mr. Miller is, that if he had 
to conduct the same election under the same circum- 
stances, he could not do it with fewer men, and he 
could not account to me how Mr. Ladell’s theory could 
be maintained ?—I do not believe if I had the same class 
of men and precisely the same work, that it could; I 
might do it by administrative means, but certainly not 
by means of the number. 

23,614. Mr. Miller took no exception to the charac- 
ter of the men in ‘your ward, when he was examined ? 
—I cannot take what Mr. Miller said, I am simply 
speaking for myself. 

23,615. That is your genuine explanation >—That 
is my genuine explanation of the matter. 

23,616. The reason you put on 80 was because they 
were not an efficient and able body —The reason why 
we needed such a large number was, because they are 
not men who honestly did all the work they might have 
done, that is my impression now. — 

23,617. At all events, if you did not. think they were 
respectable and efficient, you knew some of them had 
votes ?—I thought some of them had votes, because it 
is a moral impossibility that so many men could be 
- employed without their having votes. 
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23,618. You did not ask them whether they had 
votes ?—Not one of them. 

23,619. Did you purposely abstain from asking 
whether they had a vote ?—I did not ask whether they 
had a vote. I thought it might be misconstrued. A 
man might think that was bargaining for his vote. 

23,620. You did not want that there should be 
any evidence of it >—I did not want to mention the 
matter. 

23,621. In order that you might not be thereafter 
accused of having bargained for it ?—I do think that 
entered into my mind. 

23,622. Your manner commends you to me, I con- 
fess. I want, if I can, to commend myself to you. 
Although you did not enter into that bargain, in terms, 
you abstained from entering into it for the purpose of 
not having your mind informed ?—My own idea was 
that I did not wish to ask such a question. The reason 
T employed the man was not because he was a voter. 

23,623. Was your desire so to observe the law ?>— 
My desire was to observe the law. 

23,624. Recollecting that your desire was to observe 
the law, was that the right way to observe it ?>—I did 
not believe at that time that it was an illegal thing 
to employ voters. 

23,625. Then plead your ignorance, and it will be 
a good plea?—I do plead; I say I did not believe 
it. 


23,626. What I mean is, you know the effect of that 
observation ; if you plead your ignorance it is a good 
plea, and if you say so, we will accept it. Do you 
mean to say, on your oath, as a gentleman of the legal 
profession, that you did not know it was an illegal 
thing ?—I know it is, and I say I knew they were 
committing a misdemeanor if they did vote. 

23,627. Is not that a very strong thing ?—I think 
so now; I think I ought to have told those men not 
to vote. 

23,628. You had not the pure desire to observe the 
law, in all respects ?—I did not think it was incumbent 
on me to tell them at the time. 

23,629. Not to guard a man against committing a 
misdemeanor, and not to guard your candidate against 
a risk ?—I did not think so then, or I should have 
done it. 

23,630. Does not a little reflection alter your mind 
in this matter ?—No. 

23,631. Does it not, really ?—No. 

23,632. You area gentleman of intelligence, a mem- 
ber of a very astute profession, as a general rule well 
acquainted with election matters; you were, from the 
year 1870, articled to a gentleman of very great ex- 
perience and learning in election matters. Do you say 
you did not know then that it was your duty to pro- 
tect the candidate and the voter, and prevent them 
from doing an illegal act?—I did not think it was 
incumbent on me. 

23,633. Do you mean to say that such an important 
idea never occurred to your mind ?—No. 

23,634. Did you and Mr. Miller talk it over ?—I do 
not know that we did. 

23,635. Did you talk it over with Mr. Stevens ?— 
I do not think we did. 

23,636. Did you receive instructions from Mr. 
Stevens ?—I did not receive instructions from Mr. 
Stevens not to employ voters, because I do not think 
it would have been possible to have got the men I 
wanted without employing voters. 

23,637. You deliberately set about the management 
of your ward with the intention of employing voters ? 
—I simply thought it was not a proper thing that I 
should ask a man such a question. 

23,638. AmI to gather then from your evidence 
that really the whole engagement of messengers was 
perfectly pure and incorrupt?—Certainly. I did not 
employ all the messengers, but those that I put on I 
believed I wanted them, and therefore I put them on. 

23,639. Inasmuch as you wanted them, yeu took the 
chance of their having votes and committing a mis- 
demeanor, as you say ?—I must say I knew of it, but 
the effect of it did not strike me. 
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23,640. Whether it was a misdemeanor or not, you 
knew it was an illegal act >—I knew it was not right 
a man should vote if he had been employed. 

23,641. Right in what sense >—It was not a correct 
thing. 

23,642. Correct in what sense ‘—The law said it 
was a misdemeanor. 

23,643. That was a very serious matter ; but even if 
it had only been punishable by fine, a merely nominal 
offence, you ought not to have allowed it. Ifit was 
a misdemeanor you ought not to have allowed it ?— 
It did not strike me with the same force. 

23,644. When you were engaging these men you 
tell me you were engaging them under circumstances 
which might render them liable to misdemeanor ?— 
I knew it, but it did not strike me that I ought to tell 
them. 

23,645. Why did it not strike you ?—Because I did 
not think at the time it was my duty, or else | should 
have done it. 

23,646. I will get it from you in this way. Did 
you, or did you not think, that in employing voters the 
men were committing a misdemeanor, or that you 
were ?—No, at the time I did not. 

23,647. Did you not know, as a matter of law, that 
it. was an illegal practice ?—I knew it. 

23,648. But it did not occur to you to think of it ? 
—No; 1 do not think that is putting a fair construc- 
tion on what I mean. 

23,649. Then you shall answer my question straight- 
forwardly, and not shroud your answer in clouds. You 
have told me, (and you ought to regard it as a very 
serious matter in your position as a member of the 


profession, to come into court and on an election 


inquiry avow,) that at the very time you put on these 
men you knew it was a misdemeanor ¢—I did not 
recognise it then. 

23,650. You have told me you did know it was a 
misdemeanor at the time ?—I knew the law was so, 
but it did not strike me at the time what the effect of 
it was on those men. 

23,651. Against whom did you think it was a mis- 
demeanor, or by whom ?—I did not know that those 
men were going to vote. With the light that I have 
now, I should have told them. I do not say I appre- 
ciated it then in the same way that I do now. 

23,652. You told me you believe now it must have 
been a misdemeanor ?—I must have known it; I do 
not know that it was present to my mind. 

23,653. Why was it not present to an intelligent 
man like yourself ?—Because it had never been called 
in question at that time. The first time I realised 
that fact was when Mr. Justice Lush put the question 
to Mr. Kent. 

23,654. Do yourself justice ; do not let the evi- 
dence be before us as it ought not to be. Do you 
mean to say that the first time you ever became 
acquainted with the fact that it was an illegal practice 
of any sort, was on the trial of the petition ?—I cer- 
tainly think so. 

23,655. Why,—did you not say before, that when you 
engaged the men you thought that engaging voters 
was a misdemeanor ?—No, I did not intend that. 


23,656. Then you did believe it was a perfectly 


legal and moral act at the time you engaged these men ? 
You say you have no doubt that a great many voters 
were amongst them, although perhaps you did not 
know them by name. Did you think it was a per- 
fectly legal and moral thing to engage men, under such 
circumstances, who were voters ?— Yes, it was the 
practice. 

23,657. You really did?—Yes, I thought as the 
men were fairly and reasonably and honourably em- 
ployed that there was nothing wrong in it. 

23,658. It is difficult to say under such circum- 
stances, with such evidence from gentlemen of educa- 
tion, that the men could be accountable ?—Certainly I 
do not believe the men considered it wrong at all. 

23,659. Are you able to reconcile, by any process, 
the conflicting statements between you and the Con- 
servative party in the same ward, as to the numbers 
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necessary 10 do the work ? Are you able to reconcile 
the statements of men of business, both of you gen- 
tlemen of experience ?—I do not know what the work 
is that the Conservatives have to do. I do not know 
whether they manage the detail of their election in 
the same way. 

23,660. Forgive me, you cannot think that?—I do 
not, indeed, know whether they had the same election 
machinery as we have, but if they have I am certain 
they cannot manage it with the number of men they 
mention. 

23,661. You have not heard to the contrary ?—I do 
not think they managed it with the same detail. 

23,662. They may not be so skilful, that I know 
nothing about ; but you may depend upon it it is very 
much the same. Take the thing in this way. The 
number of voters is the same, the streets are the same, 
the difficulties and the facilities are alike in each case. 
The only question is whether they have got same 
brains. Are you serious about this ?—I am perfectly 
serious. 

23,663. Now reconcile the statements ?—I cannot 
reconcile them. 

23,664.’ Do you not think they are absolutely in- 
consistent ?—I should say certainly. 

23,665. There must be a gross mistake somewhere ? 
—I say certainly. 

23,666. Do you think there can be anything 
worse ? It is time to be plain on the subject. Do you 
think that either party is coming into this court wil- 
fully on their oaths to mislead the Commissioners >— 
I believe sincerely and honestly that the statements of 
some of the gentlemen here on the Conservative side 
who have had experience in election matters, are abso- 
lutely untrue. I cannot imagine that they can have 
made such statements that they could have managed 
the election with three men and one to look after him 
in the fourth ward, and managed an election in the 
eighth ward with ten men. I do not believe it at all. 

23,667. Do you believe they have come into court 
wilfully to mislead and to commit perjury ?—I cannot 
reconcile it, I do not wish to impute any other motive. 
I cannot reconcile it, and it is a physical impossibility 
that the bills should be posted and the circulars should 
be delivered by the number of men they have men- 
tioned. It is impossible. 

23,668. How many committee rooms were there on 
your side ?—In the 1874 election there were three 
but in the 1875 election there were four. 

23,669. Why '—That wasat my suggestion, because 

I found in the district down Ber Street, there was a 
very great desire to have a committee room there, in 
order that they might refer to the register. It was 
taken at my suggestion that that committee room was 
necessary. I believe it was thoroughly necessary, and 
very valuable for the purpose of the election. 
“ 23,670. You believe that all four were necessary ?— 
I believe that all four were necessary. I do not believe 
that anyone of those was a sham committee room in 
any shape or form. 

23,671. I suppose you say you cannot reconcile the 
conflicting statements ?—I cannot indeed. 

23,672. Are we to take it from you that you would 
do the same thing at another election ?—I certainly 
should not, because I would not employ voters on any 
occasion. I see it is wrong. 

23,673. Would you think it necessary to employ as 
many messengers ?—No ; I think they ought to be sent 
round by the under sheriff. I consider it far better 
and more preferable. 

23,674. What makes you fidgetty about repeating 
your conduct at another election, if you think it is 
straightforward ?—It would save everybody trouble 
and save everybody expense. 

23,675. Save Royal Commissions ?— Certainly it 
would; it would tend to make the thing more straight- 
forward and honest and proper. Of course there is 
a loophole which may be used by anyone who is of 
a corrupt mind. 

23,676. Is it true that in the election of 1874 a 
petition was avoided because on both sides there was a « 
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conviction in the minds of the party that they had 
been guilty of colourable employment ?—I never heard 
such a thing. If heard itisin this court for the first 
time. I never heard it until this moment. 

23,677. You have attentively read, I daresay, the 
best part of the evidence on this Commission ?—I have 
read portions of it; I have been in London; I am not 
in Norwich now. 

23,678. I suppose you have a good general idea of 
what we have heard while you have been enjoying 
yourself ?—I have not been enjoying myself much. 

23,679. You know pretty well what the extent of 
employment was all over the city ?—I do. 

23,680. On both sides P—I do. 

23,681. What do you think of it >—I think, looking at 
it on the whole, it appears to me that it was excessive. 

23,682. Is that all you say ?—That is all I can say 
on our side. I had fno idea until I read the figures 
there were so many employed. 

23,683. Have you taken any trouble whatever to see 
in what wards or divisions the excess is, on your side. 
You say you are entirely exonerated ?—I have not 
noticed it. I sayin my ward if I could have employed 
better men, I could have done with less. 

23,684. Can you find out where the wards are that 
have had such a large number ?—No; I judge it isa 
whole; I do not know what the facts of the case 
were. 

23,685. Do you understand how it is that gentle- 
men of respectability and experience in politics in this 
city can tell us that 600 men would amply manage 
the election on both sides >—I think that if a different 
system of election were carried on, they ought to. 

23,686. Under the present law ?—I do not mean 
the present law. 

23,687. What do you mean?—There might be less 
posting ; it is not absolutely necessary that circulars 
should go round. 

23,688. Take the election practice as it stands; cir- 
culars to be delivered to all the voters, and bills to be 
put over the city in the old-fashioned way. ‘They say 
600 men all over the city could do it perfectly. Do 
you understand that ?—No, not if the work isdone in 
the same way as it is done now. 

23,689. You cannot understand it ?—No. 

23,690. They are either guilty of misleading us, or 
they are absolutely deluded ?—They do not state facts 
which agree with my judgment. 

23,691. That is to say, they do not draw conclu- 
sions which agree with yours?—Certainly not, they 
do not agree with me. 

23,692. Then you think they are wilfully deceiving 
us, or they are wilfully dece’ving themselves ?>—I do 
not wish to impute any moti/re to them as to wilfully 
deceiving you. 

23,693. Here we have/ a lot of grown-up men 
taking such opposite view/ with reference to the same 
city, the same election, tlje same work, the same con- 
stituency in all respects./ Grown-up men come here 
by the score, on both siqes, and tell us precisely oppo- 
site things, Do you unflerstand it >—I do not under- 
stand it. 

23,694. You are, of cdurse, entitled to your own 
opinion. Have you eve\ thought anything of the 
post office?—Yes; I ha\e thought about the post 
office. I believe at the last election it would have been 
absolutely impossible. 

23,695. Why ?—Because we should not have got 
the letters back until after the election was over. 

23,696. How do you know that ?—We could not 
have posted them until the Wednesday night. 

23,697. Why ?—The nomination cards were not 
printed; the nomination was not until the Monday ; 
the ecards had to be printed, addressed, and divided, 
and then had to be sent to the post office; they would 

_ not be delivered until the Thursday morning, and they 
would not be delivered from the dead letter office until 
after the election. One of the objects is to get infor- 
mation for the purpose of making up the register. 

23,698. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Wednesday was the poll- 
ing day ?—No; Friday was the polling day in 1875. 
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23,699. (Mr. Howard.) What did you give your 


Mr. 


messengers to do ?—-On the Monday we started, and I W. M. Roche. 


do not believe we bad more than eight or ten men. 
There was a meeting in the ward, and there was a 
large number of bills. The ward had no bills at all, 
the men were posting and distributing bills the whole 
of that day, and as I believe were thoroughly busy. 
On the Tuesday I believe we took on more men, we 
took on a great many too many, because the circulars 
did not come up until late on Tuesday 'night and 
Wednesday morning, and on the Wednesday morning 
we had a much larger staff to begin distributing. 

23,700. Were these 80 men all really employed 
during the election ?—I believe they were; I have no 
doubt some of them skulked the work. 

23,701. How many circulars did you give them to 
carry out >—I gave them 15 or 20 at a time. 

23,702. To each man ?—To each man, but not any- 
thing like all the 80 men were distributing circulars. 
Although 80 men are down as employed, I do not 
believe we had 80 at all. 

23,703. What had they to do besides distributing 
circulars ?—I believe three or four men of each lot 
were distributing bills and posting them. They have 
to put the placards on the houses and on the dead 
walls and places. One man has to carry a good tall 
ladder for that purpose, another man carries a pot of 
paste, and another man carries a bundle of bills. 

23,704. (Mr. Goldney.) The same as bill posters 
generally do P—They do not do the work with the 
same ability. One bill poster could have done the 
work of the four. 

23,705. (Mr. Howard.) In delivering the circulars, 
you sent two men to deliver them ?—No; if a man 
eould not read, and he knew the district, we sent 
another man with him to assist him, and one took the 
one side of the street and the other the other, but it 
was not the practice with us at all. 

23,706. Did you not ask, when a man was engaged, 
whether he could read enough ?—Certainly ; and with 
one or two exceptions of men who were posting, and 
when they were not posting, I used to send them with 
circulars. 

23,707. Did you send a man to look after them ?— 
No. 

23,708. I do not know how you managed to em- 
ploy them ; I quite understand your nominally em- 
ploying them, but I mean making them work ?—The 
number of applications at the time of an election is 
something frightful. You must have a man at the 


bottom of the stairs, and another at your door, other-’ 


wise you would be worried to death; each of those 
are required at each committee room. The people 
would be simply murdered; they could not do any- 
thing. 

23,709. Do you know the name of a single voter to 


‘whom you refused employment ?—I believe there were 


two; I do not remember their names. 

23,710. Who were they ?—I believe there was one 
man came up whilst I was in the committee room; i 
do not think I spoke to him, but he gave his name 
and said he was a voter, and they told him to go away. 

23,711. Why ?—Because they would not have him. 

23,712. Why ?—Because he made it a condition of 
giving his vote that he should be employed, and they 
would not have anything to do with him. 

23,718. You really mean that? —I do mean it, 
certainly. | 

23,714. Although you had so many applications, 
you knew they were voters, a great many of them, 
without asking them ?—Certainly ; but when a man 


made it a condition, or gave you the impression that 


he would not vote unless you employed him, you sent 
him away. 

23,715. You do not believe you made it a condition 
of putting them on ?—No, I do not, because I had no 
control over them. 

23,716. You entirely repudiate having got their 
votes by employment ?—I do not know whether one 
of them would be influenced ; it was not my intention. 

23,717. Did you believe they were ?—Certainly not. 
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23,718. Do you believe it now ?—I believe it has a 
to corrupt. 
og Do ot believe it did P—T believe it might. 

23,720. Should you do it again ?—Certainly not. 

23,721. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you remember George 
Daniel Lincoln ?—I remember the man perfectly well. 

23,722. Was he a voter >—He was a voter. 

23,723. A sweep ?—I believe he was a sweep. 

23,724. Did you pay him any money ?—Nothing 
except the money he earned, h : 

23,725. You had a bit of a disturbance with him, 
had you not ?>—Yes. 

23,726. He followed you through the streets ?— 
Yes. 

23,727. Did you pay him money ?—Yes. 

23,728. How much ?—I forget how much money; 
it is in my account, ; 

23,729. You paid him 19s.?—Yes; he claimed for 
another day, and I said he had not been there and I 
should not pay him. 

23,730. You knew he was a voter ?—I am not sure 
of that; I am not sure that he was a voter now, but 
there isa man of the name of Lincoln on the register. 
I do not know whether he is that man. 

23,731. Do you know Thomas Chatten ?—Was he 
one of the men on the list ? 

23,732. Yes.—Then if he is on the list I have no 
doubt he was there. I do not know the man per- 
sonally. : 

23,733. Do you remember referring to the register 
to see whether he was a voter ?>—Certainly not. 

23,734. Will you swear you did not refer to any- 
one ?—Certainly not. a8 

23,735. Never,?—I do not know that I ever did it. 

23,736. I want you to say whether you did or not. 


“It is not so very long ago; when any man applied to 


you to be put on, did you refer to the register to see 
if he was a voter ?—To the best of my belief I did 
not. 

23,737. You do not recollect it?—I might have 
looked at the register, but I did not look at the regis- 
ter to ascertain that fact in order to employ him 
corruptly. ; ; 

23,788. Is there any truth in the suggestion that 
Chatten applied to be put on, and that you and Philo 
looked to the register to see if he was a voter ?—Not 
that I am aware of at all. ; 

23,739. Do you know George Gill or James 
Melvin ?—No. If you have the names there on my 
list I daresay they are. ‘ 

23,740. You remember Philo, of .course ?—Cer- 
tainly ; he was engaged there. y 

23,741. Did you engage him to take voters to the 
poll ?—No; he was engaged generally to see that the 
work was done and that bills were distributed and 
the circulars distributed. 

. 28,742. Did he take voters to the poll?—That I 
cannot say. 

23,748. Surely you must know that ?—I should 
think not. 

23,744. Who did take voters to the poll from your 
place >—There were a large number of canvassers. 
They went round with carriages and brought _up 
voters to the poll, gentlemen that gave their services 
to us assisted us. t 

23,745. Did not Philo do it ?—I daresay he might 
have gone and seen some of his friends, but I cannot 
say. 

3,746. Did you send any of your men to Eaton, 
to the meeting >—I think there were two or three 
went down with cabs. ree 

23,747. Did you pay for it?—Yes, I did; there 
were two or three men who went down to Haton with 
the cabs and had a lot of bills to distribute, and they 
I believe were paid a shilling extra because they did 
not come back until 8 or 9 o’clock. 

23,748. How many men went down?—I do not 
know, I should think not more than five or six. 

23,749. One witness told us, J think it was Cannell, 
that there were some 40 ?—I do not believe that. I 


did not send them myself; I was busy in the com- 
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mittee room. I did not know every incident or detail 
of the election. 

23,750. I do not ask you for anything so absurd. 
I ask you for your evidence of what was passing in 
your own room ?—I did not know that. I do not 
believe there were more than four or five. 

_ 23,751. It is said 40 went down to make the 
meeting ?—I do not believe it ; I believe I paid five. 

23,752. What did you pay them ?—A shilling. 

23,7583. Do you know Isaac Moore ?—lI believe he 
was one of the men employed. 

23,754. Did you pay him 22s. 6d.?—I do not 
remember the item ; if it is down in my account I did. 

23,755. What has become of the papers of 1874, 
the messenger lists ?—I have got the papers of 1875. 

23,756. What has become of the papers of 1874 ?— 
They were handed over to the clerk at the office, and 
I do not know anything more of them. : 

23,757. Did you ever hear what, became of them, 
until this election inquiry ?——No, not until this elec- 
tion inquiry. 

23,758. Did you return your messenger list ?— 
Yes, of course. 

23,759. Who began this messenger employment in 
1874 and 1875, take 1874 first,—your opponents or 
you ?-The messengers were employed in the first 
election I ever knew at Norwich. 

23,760. In 1870?—The election was managed in 
the same way. After the ballot came into operation 
there seemed to be more anxiety to find out individual 
men, not to lose any {from not going after them. I 
sent men to the other side of the city to see men and 
tell them, and leave cards for them. There was em- 
ployment most distinctly in 1870. The election was 
conducted materially in the same way. 

23,761. How many messengers did you employ in 
1870 ?—I had nothing to do with the employment of 
men. J was there to assist whoever managed. I 
think it was one of Mr. Miller’s clerks. I went into 
the committee room, I was not constantly there, I 
went backwards and forwards. 

23,762. Do you say there was anything in 1868? 
—I was not in Norwich in 1868. 

23,763. Were you here at the Royal Commission 
of 1869 ?—I did not come to Norwich until the 
beginning of 1870. 

23,764. The election of 1870 came very soon after 
the investigation of the Royal Commissioners ?—I 
know it. 

23,765. (Mr. Howard.) Does it occur to you that 
people were, possibly, careful so soon after that Com- 
mission ?—I really heard nothing of the kind, and 
knew nothing of it of my own knowledge. 

23,766. What do you think, as a sensible man, 
when bribery had been exposed by the Commission ? 
—I should think there would be great care. 

23,767. Did you see a great deal of employment ? 
—I aid not notice any difference. 

23,768. 1871 ?—I did not notice any difference. 

23,769. Legard’s election, you know nothing about 
it?—I did not know that there was any greater em- 
ployment in any of the subsequent elections than there 
was then. 

23,770. Do you mean to say that in 1874 and 1875 
there was no greater employment than in 1871 ?—I 
am simply speaking of my own knowledge. I had 
not the paying of the men in 1870. I do not know 
how many were employed. 

23,771. Do you mean to say you were not as per- 
fectly conscious as that you stand in that box that in 
1874 and 1875 there was extravagant and profuse 
employment ?—TI believe so now. 

23,772. Why do you say “now” ?—I am speaking 
of what I noticed at my own committee room; I am 
not speaking of what.I noticed through the city. 

23,773. Even at your committee room, was there 
not an infinitely larger employment of messengers ?—~ 
I did not know it. 

23,774. You knew the men were there as persons 
employed and to be paid ?—They were not the same 
at one election as the other. 
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23,775. How many men were employed, do you 
know at all, in your committee rooms in 1870. You 
did not employ them, but have you any idea how many 
were employed ?>—No, I do not remember. 

23,776. Do you suppose there was anything ap- 
proaching to 80 ?—I think there must have been. I 
do not know; you could not tell to 20 or even 30. I 
should think there were. 

23,777. You are against the post office ?—If the 
object is to follow up the voters and get a perfect list. 
I do not see how you are to do it with the post office, 
but if it is found practicable I think it is the best way. 
I think it would be better to send them through the 
sheriff. 

23,778. Unless the law is altered, you will, if you 
are in Norwich and take part in an election, put on 
messengers >—I do not think I should. I certainly 
should not put on voters as messengers. 

23,779. Was any pains taken at all in any election 
you have been concerned in, to avoid putting on voters. 
Did it oceur to you, or anybody you were connected 
with, to say this, “ We have a very large population 
* in Norwich of men who are willing to work on the 
“ election day, and even abandon their own work, but 
“ of that very large number of men there will be quite 
“ a sufficient supply of persons who are not voters, 
“ and we, who are respectable citizens, and some of us 
“ are lawyers, ought to take care to observe the law 
“as far as possible, therefore we make up our minds 
“ not to employ voters if we can avoid it.” Was any 
such thing talked of ?—No. 

23,780. You do not think it was ?—No. 

23,781. You had no instructions to take that 
course ?—No. 

23,782. There was an abundant supply of persons 
who were not voters ?—TI really do not think so. 

23,788. You have some odd notions. There are 
a great many elderly persons, much more elderly than 
you, in Norwich, on both sides, who think there is a 
supply ?—That is my belief. Ido not believe there 
are sufficient men in trade, respectable men, who would 
take employment. 

23,784. Poor men are respectable men ?—I am not 
drawing that distinction, but men who would thoroughly 
and honestly work and do all the day’s work that 
could be honestly demanded of them. 

23,785. If they could only just read and write 
enough to decipher the address of a letter, or to under- 
stand the address on a circular, that was practically all 
you wanted for your purpose ?—They were not out 
of work. 

23,786. They were willing to abandon their work 
according to the views of your party ?—I do not think 
there are that number. 

23,787. Then we are not to take that number r— 
As far as I am concerned I say no. 

23,788. Out of this vast proportion of whom Mr. 
Tillett, Mr. Colman, and other persons have spoken, 
you have a very large number of persons, some 
thousands, who do desire, apparently, to be employed 
on the election day. Do you mean to tell me that out 
of that lot you cannot get a sufficient number of men, 
who are not voters, to do your work ?—I do not believe 
it, certainly not. 

23,789. At all events, you did not take any pre- 
cautions >—I believe almost every adult has a vote in 
Norwich. 

23,790. Then you must have known almost every 
man you employed was a voter ?—There were some 
men who had come fresh, and there were one or two 
men who had been soldiers just discharged from the 
army. I knew they could not be voters. 

23,791. (Mr. Goldney.) They could read >—They 
could read and were very efficient. If I could have 
got these men I could have done with less. 

23,792. (Mr. Howard.) Tam not complaining of 
you personally. You did not make any particular 
inquiry ?—I did not. 

23,793. It is true you had not instructions, You 
were not the superior, and you had not instructions to 
avoid putting on voters >—No. 

23,794. It is perfectly fair to say in your favour, and 
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I give you the fullest credit for it, you had not 
instructions to avoid putting on voters, and you did not 
avoid them ?—No. 

23,795. And you did not endeavour to avoid them ? 
—No. 

23,796. You were a lawyer nearly fledged, and I 
give you credit for a great deal of intelligence; you 
knew it was an illegal practice, did you not >—No; I 
must say I did not know it was an illegal practice. 
You give me credit for more knowledge of election 
law than I had at the time. 

23,797. A very slight knowledge of election law is 
sufficient >—I believed they might be struck off on 
a scrutiny. 
fe: 23,798. Your knowledge did go to that extent ?>— 

es. 

23,799. But do you not mean that you knew it 
was contrary to the Act of Parliament ?—I must say 
that my opinions were very vague about it. I believe 
that the notions of nine people out of ten were abso- 
lutely vague about it. I do not believe that they 
appreciated it, and I believe that every gentleman who 
comes into the box will tell you the notions they had 
were entirely erroneous. 

23,800. You think if it was found out on a petition, 
it might go hard with a candidate ?—If there were a 
large number of men employed who were voters. 

23,801. You knew it was by the Act of Parliament 
that all these things were done, did you not ?—Yes. 

23,802. You did not take any pains >—It was not a 
question of pains ; I did not know it. 

23,803. You knew it was an illegal practice in 
some sense or other ?>—I knew it was done, and it had 
been done before I came. 

23,804. You knew it was an illegal practice >—No, 
I did not recognize it as an illegal practice. 

23,805. You recognized it as a violation of some 
sort of law; what sort of law P—I think if a voter 
voted, his vote on a scrutiny was bad. 

23,806. Why should it be bad if it was not con- 
trary to law. I am not dealing with a school 
boy, nor with a commercial gentleman, I am dealing 
with a legal gentleman ; why was it bad if it was not 
contrary to law ?—I draw some distinction, I mean 
it was not a corrupt act. 

23,807. You mean it was not so dangerously illegal 
as to avoid the seat >—That is what I mean. 

23,808. You did know it was sufliciently illegal 
to be wrong ?—I do not know that I ever gave the 
thing very much thought. The thing was there 
when I went in, and I accepted the practice with very 
little thought. Perhaps I should have given it more 
consideration, but I did not, because I believed that 
other men who were wiser than myself had arranged 
the matter, and I really did not inquire into it. 

23,809. Who do you think ought to be held respon- 
sible ? Iam going to take you to matters of opinion, 
very slightly; who do you think in such matters 
ought to be responsible for taking care of the ob- 
servance of the law? You are a sub-agent, and I 
agree that you are a young man and are not quite 
fledged; you have not passed your examination, and 
are not admitted, but you understand that the law 
ought to be observed. Think that over. I see your 
position, and I will not trouble you to answer the 


question. Somebody ought to observe the law. 
23,810. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is your age ?—I 
am just 23. 
23,811. How old were you in 1870 ?—I was 18, I 
suppose. 


23,812. Then you were a very superior lawyer at 
that age ?—I do not know. I might have read the 
first chapter of Williams, but I had not read more, 

23,813. (Mr. Howard.) Williams on what ?—Real 
property. I certainly had read no election law. 

23,814. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) You first came to this 
city in the year 1870 ?—I think I came to the city in 
the year 1870, either the end of 1869 or the begin- 
ning of 1870; I think the end of 1869 it would be. 

23,815. You were here at the election of 1870?— 
The one of Colman and Huddleston ? 

23,816. No, Tillett and Huddleston ?>—Yes, I was, 
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but I did not take any part in that election. I was 
not articled then, and I took no part. 

23,817. (Mr. Howard.) Are you admitted now ?— 
No, my articles do not expire until March. 

23,818. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When were you articled ? 
—I was articled in the commencement of May 1871, 
and my articles expire in March 1876. 

23,819. Did you hear that at the election in 1870 
messengers were employed ?—I have no doubt that 
they were. 

23,820. Did the fact that they were employed in 
1870, before you were admitted to your articles, give 
you a sort of notion that the [practice that then pre- 
vailed must be recognised by law ?—Like most people I 
came into a system, and I did not make any very par- 
ticular inquiries. I assumed it was all right. 

23,821. You had not read enough to be able to 
say that all your seniors were doing very wrong ? 
—No. 

23,822. And that they might have been all sent to 
the county gaol for misdemeanor ?—No, I did not 
know that. 

23,823. In 1874 you employed this very large num- 
ber of messengers P—Yes. 

23,824. Had you then a very clear decided opinion 
that all that your seniors on your side, and the other 
side, had been doing was clearly wrong, and that they 
were all indictable for misdemeanor ?>—No, I had no 
such opinion. 

23,825. Then in fact you took up the opinions of 
your seniors and leaders and employers, and acted 
upon them ?—I did. 

23,826. And no doubt you knew that you were re- 
prehensible in not knowing the law better than all of 
them ?—I think, perhaps, if I had considered the 
matter and had the thing suggested to me and shown 


‘to me, very likely I should have looked at it in a very 


different view. 

23,827. And had time to read all the statutes, and 
“ Rogers on Elections ” >—Yes. 

23,828. Had you read “Rogers on Elections” in 
1874 ?—No. I have read a considerable amount of it 
since. 

23,829. (Mr. Howard.) You thought you would 
have to undergo an examination ?—No ; at the office I 
went to there was an election petition going on, and I 
read it for that purpose. 

23,830. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I understand you have, 
and can deliver to the secretary, the papers of 1874? 
—I have the papers here. ‘They are quite at your 
disposal ; the returned letters and my registers marked 
up, and I believe the lists of the personation agents. 
There are some large bundles of letters returned. 

23,831. Have you the list of the messengers em- 
ployed r—I believe the list of the messengers was 
handed in, I have not got it. 

23,832. I understand at election times those people 
who look for employment as messengers will not 
really give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages ? 
—I do not believe they do. I know I received 
different messages many times from people who are 
active partizans, “ Such and such a district is neg- 
“ lected, no bills there;” I had sent down a lot of 
men to post bills. . 

23,833. Had you sent before, bills with messengers ? 
—I have no doubt of it. I had sent them in that direc- 
tion. I do not know whether they went absolutely 
to that spot, because the bills were not posted there. 

23,834. You have told us that if a person came to 
you to give him employment as a messenger, and said 
he was a voter, you would not employ him ?—I cer- 
tainly would not. 

23,835. Did you consider the fact of his mentioning 
that he was a voter a circumstance of suspicion 
against him ?—I thought he sought to make it a 
sort of condition precedent that he should vote, that 
the actual fact that he was a voter should be some 
reason for our consideration in employing him. 

23,836. Did you ever consider that the fact of his 
saying “I am a voter,” might be evidence afterwards 
of your knowing that he was a voter and employing 
him, and that he was coming as a spy?—I do not 
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think anything so astute as that entered into my mind. 
I simply thought it was not a right thing that he 
should mention that to me, and I should not be justi- 
fied, and it would not be a proper thing on my part to 
employ him, knowing he had mentioned the fact that 
he was a voter. 

23,837. (Mr. Howard.) You knew he was running 
a great risk ?—I know it now. I did not appreciate 
that fact at the time. 


23,838. Why did you reject him when he told you 
he was a voter ?—I do not say I did. 

23,839. Do not let us have any nonsence about this, 
one way or the other. You had one or two applica- 
tions from men who turned out to be voters, although 
you rejected them. Why?—TI do not say I did. I 
believe one or two men came into the room, and I 
believe I heard one say he was a voter, and I believe 
he was sent away. 


23,840. Why ?—Because he mentioned the fact, I 
suppose. 

23,841. Because he said he was a voter, and there 
would be impropriety of some kind in employing him ? 
—No. 

23,842. In order to guard against improprieties, 
why did,you not in each case search the register, in 
order to find out whether the men were voters ?—I 
did not wish to broach such a subject. 


23,843. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have told us the 
reason why you rejected him ?—I thought he was 
considering he was making a bargain with me for 
his vote, and I would not have anything of the kind. 

23,844. That was the single light in which you 
regarded it >—That was the light in which I regarded 
it. 

23,845. With regard to this person, George Daniel 
Lincoln, what was he ?—He was a sweep. The 
first time I remember he came up, in the 1871 election 
I think it was, and there was some anti-bribery 
association then. There was a notice that some men 
were wanted as detectives and I remember him coming 
in. “The gentleman who was managing the ward 
(I was not actively engaged in it) said, “You are a 
“ sweep, you cannot give the time to it, you are not 
“ clean.” He said, “J am a capital fellow, because 
‘ when I get washed they won’t know me.” I 
distinctly remember him coming. That is the first time 
I remember Mr. Lincoln. In the 1874 election he 
was employed, by whom he was employed {I am not 
sure, and in 1875 election he was employed. 

23,846. When was it you gave him the money 
which has been referred to?—-Which money ? 

23,847. You said you gave him the money which 
he earned ?—I paid him on the Monday I think after 
the election. 

23,848. What election >—The 1875 election. 

23,849. You gave him the money in 1875 ?—1875. 

23,850. Not in 1874 ?—I do not know whether he 
was employed in 1874. JI do not remember. 

23,851. You do not remember paying him anything 
in 1874 ?—I donot remember it. I may have done it, 
but I do not remember him. 

23,852. How much did you pay him in 1875 ?— 
The list is there. I cannot tax my memory with it; 
the learned Commissioner said 19s., but I do not 
remember distinctly whether that is the amount. 

23,8538. Is that the amount due for his services as 
messenger ?>—Certainly, nothing else. 

23,854. Did you refuse to pay anything more ?—I 
refused to pay the day’s work on the afternoon before, 
because I knew he was not there. He came up and 
applied for employment. I said, I find we shall not 
have anything up, the circulars will be up to-morrow 
morning. He charged for coming up and asking for 
employment on that day. I said, I shall not pay you, 
and disallowed it. 

23,855. You say he abused you ?—Yes; he had his 
wife with him, and he abused me and called me foul 
and abominable names. 

23,856. There is another man named Chatten ?— 
He was down in my list; I do not remember each 
individual man, there were 80. 
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23,857. Did you pay any money corruptly for votes ? 
—No. 

23,858. Or for any other purpose >—He was em- 
ployed as a messenger, and I paid him. I do not 
think he even went to the meetings, or anything of 
that kind. If he went down to the meeting at Eaton, 
I believe he got a shilling extra. I do not know 
whether he did or not. 

23,859. Were not the messengers bound to attend 
meetings and processions ?—There was no binding. 
Very many of our men went, but they were not paid. 

23,860. If they went they expected to be paid 
extra ?—They were not paid. I believe one or two 
men went with a carriage from our ward, they went to 
protect the carriage. 

23,861. Did they go to Eaton ?—Yes; they took 
down a lot of bills to Haton to distribute about, about 
another meeting to be held. 

23,862. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Chatten says, as I am 
instructed, that he saw you, and asked for a job, you 
asked who he was, “ Then I told Mr. Roche my name 
“ and residence. He looked on the register and 
“ found my name, I and the two Gills, James and 
“ George went up together, they are both voters. 
“ Mr. Roche put my name down.” Do you suppose 
I have asked you these questions without instruc- 
tions p—I do not remember putting those men on at 
all. I may have done so, but I do not remember it at 
all. He did not understand about there being any 
bargain for his vote, or anything of the kind. 

23,863. Il am not supposing you would be so green 
as to make an express bargain with him on the spot 
for his vote >There was nothing implied. 

23,864. I have been all throughout directing your 
attention to whether you did not search the register ? 
—Not for that purpose; I do not say that, I may 
have done something with the register at the time that 
led him to think so. 

23,865. Do not suppose for a moment Iam judging 
of that ?—That evidence was given for the purpose of 
‘the petition ; if he did not make a good statement he 
would not be paid. 

23,866. Do you attribute to Chatten that it is an 
intentionally false statement ?—If that is the intention, 
I should say certainly. 

23,867. Chatten shall have an opportunity of giving 
us his account of it; I have not to judge of it; I have 
only to report. 

23,868. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) ‘“ Philo”—who is Philo ? 
—Philo was a man to help us and see the bills were 
put out, as far as he could. He took the messengers 
down to the central committee room and got our parcels 
of bills; he was rather a superior man to a messenger. 

23,869. Is “ Philo” his name ?—Yes. 

23,870. Not a nickname?— No, that is his real 
name; there are several Philos in Norwich. 

23,871. Was Philo there when Chatten came in ?— 
I do not really recollect. Chatten’s engagement I do 
not remember anything about. Generally I should say 
his statement is untrue. I do not recollect employing 
him, and I do not know that I did it at all. 

23,872. (Mr. Goldney.) Were the names called over 
the next morning?—TI believe Mr.. Miller kept the 
book. I did not keep the list of messengers. It was 
kept, I know. They were called over; there was a 
roll call, but I did not do that personally. 

23,873. Was that at the “Crown and Angel ?”— 
That was at the “ Crown and Angel.” 

23,874. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Where was your com- 
mittee room ?—In St. Stephen’s Street, at the “ Crown 
and Angel.” 

23,875. It was at the “Crown and Angel” if any- 
where ?—Certainly at the “Crown and Angel.” 

23,876. Sofar as you remember, no such thing ever 
occurred ?—So far as I remember, no such thing ever 
occurred. 

23,877. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you have # roll call 
after dinner, as well as after breakfast. I do not re- 
member that; I should think not. 

23,878. What check had you got on the men when 
once in the morning you had given them a few circu- 
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lars to take out, or bills to post ?—They did not all go 


Mr. 


1 to dinner at the same time; they did not go away at W. M. Roche 


o’clock to dinner. I should think probably some came 
back before the others went. 

23,879. When they came back, did they report 
themselves? What was the arrangement? There 
must have been some method of checking these men’s 
work, I suppose >—So far as we could ; the work was 
given to them, and the men took it out. I do not 
think there was a roll call after dinner. 

23,880. You didnot give a man a whole day’s work 
immediately after breakfast ?—No; they got it at dif- 
ferent times of the day. I should think we wrote as 
many as 200 or 300 letters in the day of one kind and 
another. 

23,881. The messengers did not write the letters ?— 
No, the clerks. 

23,882. What check had you got on the men? In 
the morning you gave them some circulars to send out, 
did they come back again ?—Certainly. 

23,883. What check had you got upon them ?—A 
general check. The men had to take the things out. 
We had a list and could spot on the name. If a man 
was there and we wanted him we should send him 
out. 

23,884. Supposing he was not there ?—He would 
not be paid. 

23,885. Were there any not paid?—One was dis- 
charged because we called for him and found he was 
not there. 

23,886. Beyond that, all the men were there ?—That 
I cannot say; sofarasI know. | 

23,887. You must have had a great many men 
hanging about?—I lave no doubt some of them 
shirked the work. I remember sometimes I called for 
men and none were there ; of course, I could not super- 
vise the work every man did; 1 was told they were at 


. work. 


23,888. Who gave them out their work ?—If any- 
body was wanted to be sent out I should call them. 

23,889. You called the first messenger ?—Yes, the 
the first messenger is ‘So-and-So,” here, “send one 
up.” ‘ So-and-So is down, let him come.” 

23,890. Was not there a memorandum made of 
where they went to ?—In delivering the circulars an 
accurate memorandum ; but casual messengers, no, 

23,891. For the circulars you did ?—I believe I 
did. 

23,892. Do you think you could find that amongst 
the papers ?—I will look. 

23,893. Let us have it by-and-by. There was 
some sort of check ?—There was some check at that 
time. The name was put down “he will go so and so.” 
So that we could simply check where he had gone to. 

23,894. One man would go to dinner ?—I do not 
think they all went to dinner at the same time. 

23,895. They went home?—I have no doubt at 
some time they did. 

23,896. When they had done some work and went 
home to dinner, what check had you upon them in 
the afternoon ?—I do not think there was any formal 
check ; if they were called for and were not there 
they would not be paid. 

23,897. Unless there was some reason given ?—We 
were very much at the men’s mercy. 

23,898. Were not you entirely at their mercy ?— 
To a very great extent. Philo used to see that the 
messengers and doorkeepers were there. 

23,899. You had 80 messengers to 1,100 voters >— 
Yes, I believe about 1,100. 

28,900. 1,181 gross, take it at 1,100?—I should 
think about that. 

23,901. That is one messenger to every 14 voters ? 
—Yes, It seems a great many. 

23,902. It does. Were there any placards about 
Norwich, (as there were about a great many other 
boroughs that were contested), from a society, I think 
at Manchester or Birmingham, giving the voters 
notice that they were not to do certain things, and 


against bribery ?—There was a notice of the Ant‘. 
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Game Law Association, and a lot of those kind of 
things ; trades unionists bills were placarded about. 

23, 903. There is an Anti-Bribery Association, I 
ak at Manchester or Bir als ait who are in the 
habit of sending out placards ?-—I did not see any of 
those. 

23,904. No caution to voters not to receive bribes, 
and not to be employed or to personate 2—I did not 
see anything of the kind, and I think T should have 
seen it. 

223,905. (Mr. Howard) Do you know of the Annti- 
Bribery Association of Norwich ?—Yes. 

23,906. When was it established ?—If I remember 
rightly, it was in 1870 or 1871; I faney it was 1870. 

23,907. They put bills of admonition about-the city, 
did they not ?—I believe they did. 

23,908. What did they tell you not to do——not to 
employ messengers ?—TI do not think it was anything 
about that; I do not think people knew ‘about it. 

23,909. What has become of them ?—I cannot tell, 
I suppose they are a defunct body. 

23,910. Is there any room for an Anti-Bribery 
Association ?>—TI think there was. 

23,911. Mr. Chatten also says this, which escaped 
me at the moment :—“ I had nothing given me to do. 
“ JT did my work at my trade at home. On the elec- 
“ tion day I went as usual ; the names of the messen- 
“ gers were called out on the stairs. ‘There appeared 
“ to me about 70 altogether ” ?—I do not know any- 
thing about it whatever. I did not see it. © Lshould 
imagine that he had plenty of work to do. 

23,912. If it is true about Philo, Philo did not shirk 
his work ?—I did not see him do it; he must answer 
for that. 

23,913. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you issue many ‘Boards 
from your committee room ?— Yes, a consideralbe 
number. 

23,914. How many ?—About 50 or 60; I could 
have got rid of 100 more. 

23,915. Did persons apply for them ?—They did 
apply for more, and I wrote twice for more. 

23,916. They were anxious to get them ?—They 
were anxious to get them. 

23,917. When the election was over you collected 
them ?—T don’t know anything about that ; I believe a 
man named Gilbert collected them. 

23,918. Youhad a list of the places?—I did not 
keep a list of the places. 

23,919. Who did keep the list?—I should imagine 
the man that put them up, but that I do not know at 
all. The suggestion that there was something paid for 
the boards I know nothing about, and I believe it to 
be absolutely untrue and false. 

23,920. There were no lists kept ?—Not that I am 
aware of. 

23,921. Did you give them to everybody who 
applied ?>—I asked was it a prominent place, and so 
on, and if it was a good place I should let them 
have it. 

23,922. You did not know anything about them 
afterwards ?—I was applied to, and I wrote, saying, 
if possible, would they send more boards into our 
district. 

23,923. Did the messengers carry them away ?—I 
should think they did, some of them. 

23,924. Were you bothered with applications to put 
on more messengers ?—A soled sa I might have put 
on 100 more. 

23,926. Hasily p—Easily. 

23,926. Did those applications continue up to ‘the 
last ?>—Not on the Friday,:the election day, I don’t 
think there were so many. On the. two days pre- 
viously there was.a crowd, and we had to keep peom 
down. 
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23,927. Did you adopt the course of putting a man 
with a broomstick at the door ?—No; I think that is 
nonsense. JI think that Mr. Warner Wright j is rather 
fond of a little flourish and exaggeration. 

23,928. You had no broomsticks ?—I might have 
had a walking stick rather than a broomstick. 

23,929. Tau were bothered with them ?—Yes. The 
people were told that we were busy and could not see 
them. . We did not want them. ; 

23,930. There seem: to be a large number who 
accepted employment ?>—There was.a large number of 
boys and people from other »parts of theycity. . No 
doubt they wandered about trying to get 1 pl 
where they could. 

23,931. (Mr. Howard.) You did itoth put « on boys } > 
Some were very young, not more than 17 or 18. 

23,932. Old enough to deliver einonlant i Yes; Ving 
delivered circulars. 

23,933. Nimble. on. their lea Poot ls dd ‘not watch 
them ; most boys are. 


23,934. ‘They could deliver the cirewtary} “as 5 yell as 
the grown men ?—They are generally at school at that 
age; you could not get many. 

23,935. (Mr. Goldney.) In the fifth: tanta, is it 
rather difficult to find the voters ?>—I should say so; 
because’ the whole of St. Stephen’s Street is a perfect 
network of yards, without any ‘nurabers at all. I 
should think there must be at least 20 yards ‘in St. 
Stephen’s Street, then Ber Street, into what they call 
the Lower Square and Upper Square. 

23,936. Leading down to the water from Ber 
Street ?—No, not to the water; within 150 or 200 
yards of the water. There right away down to 
Eaton. 

23,937. Eaton is not difficult ?—It is rather; it is 
rather ; it is straggling. 

23,938. Tom Edwards and Cannell seem to have 
found no difficulty. So far as you were concerned you 
did not want the messengers to do it ?—I do not think 
there were any messengers employed there. I think 
the circulars were sent down by three or four men from 
Norwich. Cannel directed them, no doubt. 

23,939. So far as that was concerned it was not 
much expense to you in the way of messengers r—I 
should say not, except it was a long distance, and it 
was pretty well a day’s work. 

23,940. It is very nearly two miles —I don’t know 
whether you have been down there; it is a couple of 
miles, quite. 

23,941. Two miles there and two miles back, which 
would take an hour ?—They do not walk four miles an 
hour. 

23,942, That would not be a day’s work ?—I aula 
think he may have done something else. 

23,943. (Mr. Howard.) Did the 80 men look very 
much fagged ?—They were not the class of men who 
would show it particularly. 

23,944. We may dismiss you now. I think for my- 


‘“self you have given your evidence with very great 


fairness, although I have pressed you very much ?>— 
There is the register (handing the register to the 
secretary). * 

23,945. Anything you can assist us with, we shall 
be happy to haye >—A good deal has been said about 
the cards coming back with “Dead” on them, and so 
on. Here are the cards brought back to us, with all 
the notes written upon them by themen. You will be 
able to see whether there was any such trouble as that 
10 or 20 could have managed the election. 

23,946. The other side say it would do, If it 
should happen to occur that you can reconcile the two 
theories before you leave Norwich, let us know ?—I 
candidly say I cannot do it. 


Mr. James Srark SKIPPER sworn and examined, 


23,947. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you?— A 
solicitor. 
~ 23,948. In Norwich ?—Yes. 


238,949. Were you employed at the Blegeién of 1874 
as manager on behalf of the Conservatives at the 16th 
division of some ward; what ward ?—The seventh ward. 

‘t 
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I was rather nominally than actually employed. I 
allowed my name in the first instance to be put down 
as manager. It was a position I had never occupied ; 
in fact I always avoided such a position at our elections. 
T had to leave for London immediately after, and my 
sons took the practical management of it, and on my 
return from London I went to the central committee 
room and.asked to take my name off the list and 
substitute my son’s name for it. 

23,950. ,What day was that ?—On the Friday 
morning; I. think they commenced the work on the 
Tuesday. 

23,951. Are you conversant with the election of 
1874 ?—Yes; but I had nothing to do with 1875. 

23,952. What day was the election ?>—On the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 

23,953. Then you were appointed, and you had to 
go immediately to London, and you did not come back 
till the Friday ?>—The Thursday night I returned from 
London. 

23,954. You said you requested your name to be 
taken off?—I have taken part in every election for 
over 20 years. I have presided at meetings and 
spoken at meetings, and accompanied the candidates 
about, I never had any place of emolument; I never 
wished to have, except in 1865, when’I was legal agent 
for Mr. Goldsmid. 

23,955. You returned on the Friday night >—The 
Thursday night. 

23,956. Did you on the Friday night go to the 
committee room of your party ?—On the Friday 
morning : it would be about 11 or 12 0’clock. I went 
first to the central committee room to have my name 
removed. 

23,957. What day was that ; the Friday, the Friday 
antecedent to the election. Had you come down that 
day from London ?—No ; I came down on the Thursday 
night. 

33,058. You asked to have your name removed as 
manager ?—Yes. 

23,959. Was it removed ?—It appears not. 

23,960. Why ?—I suppose it was the same name 
originally, and I suppose they were too busy to attend 
to such a trifle, and therefore left it there, and I heard 
no more about it. I yielded what help 1 could (which 
was very little) in the course of the election. 

23,961. Did. you do the work of manager of the 
division P—No. 

23,962. Who did ?—My sons did it, the younger 
one and eldest one; who has been examined here. last 
week, ; 

23,963. Is that the gentleman examined last week ? 
—Yes. Perhaps if I gave you a panoramic view of 
the week, it would enable you to bring your attention 
with more precision to the facts. On the Friday night 
I should be at the committee room, or in the afternoon 
of Saturday. Some gentleman pretty well known to 
the party has to attend the candidates in the carriage ; 
that Idid on the Saturday, and in the afternoon I went 
to the committee room to see if any of the party were 
there. I wished the men to go toa meeting, they 
declined to go without they were paid; I declined to 
do that, and they did not go; and on the Monday I 
had an imperative engagement of my own, which 
would occupy my time all the day. On the Tuesday 
I might have gone round to the committee room in 
the morning. We had a meeting. We had a day 
meeting at the circus, and afterwards I went to the 
committee room. The day before the election there 
was a considerable number of men applying for 
employment as messengers, and seeing the number (at 
least I do not know the number put on or who had 
applied), I prohibited any more being put on. 

23,964. You objected to more being put on ?—Yes, 
I prohibited it, and I think no more were put on after 
that; but it may bear on the relative position of the 
two parties there if I state we had a large number 
apply after that on the Wednesday morning, and every 
individual was sent away. They did not appear to 
have very much feeling init. It would not deteriorate 
their profit, because they said they might get two days 
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at the Liberal room at once. There could be no pre- 
tence whatever for their employment ; therefore T sent 
every one of them away, and they went towards the 
Liberal committee room, and I suppose they got two 
days, whether they were employed or not; but I cannot 
say. 
23,965. You did not approve of what was being 
done ?—Certainly not. I have been a long time con- 
nected with Norwich polities, and I believe neither 
Commissions nor petitions nor anything else have ever 
connected me in any way with corrupt practices at 
elections. I managed the election for Mr. Goldsmid, 
and I venture to suggest that there was not one shilling 
spent in any corrupt practice. 

23,966. You have never had anything to do with 
illegal practices >—In 1874 I knew there were a large 
number of messengers on, but I had not the slightest 
conception of the number put on. Iam utterly opposed 
to it as a corrupt practice. 

23,967. If you had your own way and had known 
there was such a number employed, you would have 
resisted and prevented it ?—Certainly. The thing 
cropped up like a mushroom in ‘the city, and I think 
nobody hardly realised there was so much of it. Iam 
utterly opposed to any corruption whatever at our 
elections, and JI think the leading members of the 
party are so too. 

23,968. (Mr. Howard.) On both sides ?>—On both 
sides; that is my conviction. 

23,969. Was it patent to anybody who saw these 
processions and the extraordinary number of mes- 
sengers, that there must have been corruption arising 
out of it p—There must have been a large employment, 
I cannot say exactly, “ patent to everybody.” 

23,970. Patent to everybody acquainted with elec- 
tioneering proceedings ?—Yes, I will say that. I wish 
to make some remarks upon the evidence given, bearing 
upon the candidates, before I leave the box. 

23,971. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You may as well give it 
at once while you remember it ?>—I shall not forget it. 

23,972. You had better give it to us at once ?— 
What I want to bring before the Commissioners’ 
attention is in reference to this particular point of the 
evidence there was in the streets to awaken the under- 
standings of the candidates. Of course you will 
remember you have upon your notes testimony to a 
certain extent which imputes a corrupt knowledge 
necessarily to the candidates. Well now, the gentle- 
men who have made those statements did not, I think, 
at any time attend the candidates. I think the evi- 
dence which most went to that was Mr. Coak’s, which 
was very emphatic, and in some degree Mr. Bailey’s. 
Now, I did attend the candidates, acting as chairman 
of the committee having charge of all our streets. I 
can tell you we had 57 miles of streetage in Norwich. 
Through all this area (the corrupt employment of 
course would be scattered) I went in our carriage, and 
of course the whole of the alleys and by streets were 
emptied into the main streets as the grand cortéges 
passed; and I mean to say that I defy any man—I 
exonerate Mr. Tillett and Mr. Colman, as well as other 
parties—to spot the employment as they went upon 
their peregrinations through the city. You might as 
well attempt to spot a teaspoonful of sand in the Great 
Sahara. I venture to say in going upon their peregri- 
nations through the city you could not spot them. I 
take 3,000 scattered through the different wards. I 
have been accustomed to large audiences and large 
masses of people, and I could not have spotted that 
there was any employment from that observation. I 
could not have done it at all. I think the evidence is 
pressed upon one candidate; I do not think it was 
solid. Ido not think Mr. Coaks had the opportunity 
of observing that I had. 

23,973. (Mr. Goldney.) May I interrupt you to put 
one question upon that point. Would a person not 
going about with a candidate, but going as a private 
individual in the streets, be more likely to notice 
things to lead him to believe there was a corrupt 
employment than a candidate going about in the way 
you have mentioned ?— Certainly. T Fi is where 
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there is a want of shrewdness and discretion in the 
evidence given. I think Mr. Bailey said he saw 
people hanging about the committee rooms. When 
the candidate went about it was different. I saw Mr. 
Colman and Mr. Tillett, Mr. Colman looking as bland 
and benevolent as ever he does, and I saw Mr. 
Tillett a true Roman, stern as ever, looking as if he 
were ready to sacrifice his life for his country. Talk 
about republicanism, I think he was trying to outvie 
the Prince of Wales when I saw him. All the bye 
alleys and places were thrown into the main thorough- 
fares. The candidate had not the chance of the 
private individuals, because when the candidate went 
through the city the men mixed up with the women 
and children, and they could not have spotted 3,000 
or 10,000. 

23,974. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Bailey’s idea was that 
that observation was much more applicable to the 
candidates who had lived here all their lives, than toa 
comparative stranger ?—I have been as much accus- 
tomed to large audiences as many men in Norwich. I 
was in a position to see it, still I could not have 
spotted employment in the least degree in peregrinat- 
ing the streets of Norwich, d 

23,975. With your experience of politics ‘—With 
my experience of politics. I wish to say upon the 
lavish expenditure, which was also pressed hardly 
upon the candidates. 

23,976. Pressed hardly, do you mean; do you think 
there was, or was not, a lavish expenditure ?—I do not 
think there was, but I am upon the point of lavish 
expenditure, the abstract. 

23,977. Was there, or was there not, lavish expen- 
diture ?—There was lavish expenditure. 

23,978. On both sides ?—On both sides, but that is 
not the point. 

23,979. I do not know that any witness before us 
has been hardly pressed ?—I did not say that. What 
I said was that it was hardly pressed upon the can- 
didates. I think one or two witnesses pressed the can- 
didates hard upon that point ; the point being this, that 
the money was paid, that expense had been incurred, 
and the tendency of the evidence was to show that 
the candidates knew at the time and must have seen 
that there was lavish expenditure in the streets. That 
is what I wish to make a mark of. 

23,980. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I understand you to say 
that ?—That is quite right. 

23,981. Give us your views upon that point ?— 
Upon that point I say there was great excitement and 
great display, but Ido not think the candidates or 
their committee knew it. It was a perfectly spon- 
taneous thing on the part of the people before the 
election. I remember my youngest children decked 
my favourite dog out in a very handsome manner, and 
sent him out in the streets. I hope he will not be 
scheduled, but there, he cannot be, for he is now dead. 
That was the kind of thing. People put out flags, 
and in fact I went myself to the committee room to 
ascertain, if I possibly could, which way the candidates 
were going, because I should certainly have decorated 
my office if they went that way. Ido not think in 
that sense the candidates would see the lavish expen- 
diture that there was. It was a spontaneous effort of 
the citizens. 

23,982. Would not the candidates’ agents be the 
responsible parties ?—I do not think the agents had to 
do with this part of it. In paying the messengers, of 
course they had. 1 think the flags, and the great display 
of feeling and the exhibition of colours, and so on, was 
a spontaneous act on the part of the people. 

23,983, You think both the candidates and their 
agents must be exonerated from any blame in that 
respect ?—I do not think the candidates could know it. 

23,984. You have said that, and you have taken 
great pains to vindicate them, perhaps rightly ; we do 
not attribute motives; we only hear the evidence. 
What do you think of the agents of the parties ?—The 
agents would not have anything more to do with that, 
you know. 

23,985. You assume I know it; lam asking you to 
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tell us, because the evidence of the candidates here 
upon their oaths undoubtedly is that they did not 
suspect it. You have given us reasons, and we are 
much obliged to you for them. The question is, do 
you think some of the agents of the candidates, gentle- 
men representing them, and residing in the town, knew 
it ?—I think, so far as the lavish appearance of the city 
antecedent to the election went, that, the agents had 
not anything to do with it, they could not control it. 

23,986. The point before us is, whether or not 
before the election the candidates or their agents sus- 
pected underneath all that enthusiam that there was a 
corruption. That is the point, Mr. Bailey made that 
point for one?—The agents unquestionably knew 
about the employment; that is my opinion about it. 
I do not think they paid for the flags, except in the 
processions. 

23,987. That was my point and Mr. Bailey’s point, 
and a matter to which the candidates were examined. 
Did you think it was spontaneous enthusiasm, free 
from corruption, or did you suspect that there was 
corruption ?—I would say positively, so far as my 
own feeling was concerned, that there was no inten- 
tion of corruption, and that it was the spontaneous act 
of the people to throw a great deal of fervour into the 
thing. It was a great crisis, and we were all deeply 
interested. 

23,988. (Mr. Howard.) The point is whether the 
agents of the parties ought to have known from their 
experience of politics in this city, and the management 
of elections, that there was corruption ? Whether there 
was a stream of corruption which represented employ- 
ment for money ?—There was all that of course. 

23,989. Do you not see the grave importance of 
that, on both sides ?—I am merely stating this with 
reference to what I think. 

23,990. As I say, I agree with you. It is an ob- 
viously different case to the candidates. The different 

andidates appear at intervals, and some of them are 
comparative strangers, and those who are not have 
not the same opportunity as the agents, of seeing those 


things >—Then, if they rode in the streets as Colman * 


and Tillett did, I say they could not have spotted it 
in their peregrinations. 

23,991. You have made up your mind upon that 
point, and the other point is whether the agents were 
as unable as the candidates to discover or suspect the 
corruption underlying the processions ?—I have not 
referred to the processions. 

23,992. We want your opinion upon that, because 
we value it ?—I think the processions were got up. 

23,993. Forgive me; 1 want you to give me your 
opinion. Do you think, from all you saw, that the 
agents of the candidates on both sides ought to have 
suspected corruption by that show and display ?>— 
Under the processions. 

23,994. You think so?—Yes, under the proces- 
sions. I separate the processions from all that private 
decoration, which was in every road and almost in 
every street. 

23,995. You think the agents did suspect the cor- 
ruption ?—In the processions. I think the proces- 
sions themselves have a tendency in that direction. 

23,996. The persons you exonerate are the candi- 
dates, and the persons you implicate are the agents? 
—Yes, as regards the processions; not the general 
display. ; 

23,997. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you exonerate the 
candidates from the blame attaching to the proces- 
sions ?>—I do not know how much they knew about 
it. I cannot tell that. I cannot tell whether they 
assented to them at all. I think when they once 
were formed, it would be utterly impossible for the 
candidates not to appear. As Mr. Colman said, he 
never felt himself so much like a fool in his life. He 
could not but join it. I was in the procession, and a 
very fine procession it was. i 

23,998. Would you go in a procession again ?—If 
there was a procession I do not think I could keep 
out of it. 

23,999. Of course it must be obvious to the agents 
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that a large number of messengers who formed part 
of the procession must have been employed for their 
vote. That would have been the natural consequence ? 
—Yes; there is no doubt the natural consequence of 
the processions is towards corruption. 

24,000. They must know that was the result ?— 
Yes. 

24,001. (Mr. Howard.) That was the result on both 

sides >—On both sides. 
_ 24,002. On one side all corrupt intentions have 
been contradicted >—A man may not have felt at the 
moment that he was going to do a corrupt act, but he 
felt he was in and must go forward. 

24,003. As I tell you, one side says there was no 
corrupt motive or employment beyond what was neces- 
sary for the election ?—That was not so; it is simply 
absurd to say that. 

24,004. They say it is absurd for you to say the 
other way ?>—I am very glad we have such able judges 
between us. 

24,005. You observe the position of the Commis- 
sioners in that >—Yes. 

24,006. Can you suggest any way to reconcile the 
two ?—There is not the slightest doubt in the world 
that the employment was simply, as a matter of neces~ 
sity, a farce, and that the employment was for nothing 
whatever but to win votes. ‘There is no doubt about 
that. 

24,007. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many messengers 
did you employ in that division ?—Well my son told 
-you 160. 

24,008. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1874 ?—In 1874, and 
the same number in 1875. 

24,009. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You know nothing about 
1875 >—No. 

24,010. Confine yourself to 1874 and we shall 
understand each other better. There were 160 mes- 
sengers employed in the ward. What is the gross 
voting power of that division ?—800. 

24,011. Taking ten per cent. off that would be 
about 720 ?—Yes. 

24,012. 160 to 720 would be something like 
—25 per cent. 

24,018. On the one side ?—On the one side. 

24,014. Suppose the other side had as many ?—One 
would suppose they had more from what [ tell you. 
When they came they were sent away, and, as I said, 
their feeling was not hurt at all, because they said they 
got two days on the other side. 

24,015. That was an extravagant proportion >—Of 
course it was; I have no doubt about that. 

24,016. Did you attend the ward occasionally until 
the close of the voting ?—Yes, | was there on the 
polling day. 

24,017. You saw the men come into the committee 
rooms and go away to vote ?—They did not come to 
the committee rooms much; they went to the poll 
because there was no putting on, and that they knew; 
it was very soon spread abroad. Ido not think any 
came to the committee room; they went to the poll. 
It was a very quiet poll, there was no crowd or excite- 
ment. 

24,018. It was the first election at which the ballot 
was tried p—Yes, it was. 

24,019. (Mr. Howard.) Was it quieter for that 
reason ?—Yes, it was exceedingly quiet ; there was no 
pressure or anything of the kind, There was a band 
came up there (it is a very rough district), a band of 
Liberal roughs; as there was an efficient force on the 
spot, nothing was done. 

24,020. Efficient force of what >—Of Conservatives. 

24,021. Conservative roughs ?>—No, they were not 
roughs. 

24,022. You said Liberal roughs ?—Because I call 
the people who go about the city roughs, but the 
Conservatives were there ; it was their district. The 
others had been all about probably. 

24,023. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You call those roughs 
who do not confine themselves to one district ? 

24,023a. (Mr. Howard.) Roughs all over the district, 
but not rough in one particular district >—A man who 
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is in his own district is only doing his duty ; the other 
man is going about all over the place. ; 

24,024, The other men were professional roughs ? 
—TI should say so; they looked like it at all events. 

24,025. How many committee rooms had you at that 
election ?—There were two, of which one was utterly 
useless and needless. 

24,026. What was that engaged for? —JI had 
nothing to do with the engagement, but I suppose it 
was because the man was what they call a friend of 
the cause. That was generally the reason. 

24,027. To make sure of his vote >—Yes, it would 
be for that; te besure of his vote. There is no doubt 
about that. 

24,028. You were going to give us a panoramic 
account of the week ?—I did just run over the week. 
I was engaged principally with the candidates, in fact 
from the Friday till the Tuesday; I hardly saw any- 
thing of the contest. On the Saturday I was about 
with the candidates. On the Monday I was engaged 
in my own room. I just had the least glimpse. 

24,029. Did you go in the carriage ?—Some gentle- 
man goes every day ; persons who are well known. 

24,030. Did you go every day ?—No, I only went 
on the Saturday; there were only three days alto- 
gether. 

24,031. I suppose there was no procession on the 
Sunday ?—No, we shut up on the Sunday, I hope. 

24,032. ‘Then there were only two days for proces- 
sions in the following week ?—Only two, Monday and 
Tuesday. 

24,033. You did not accompany the candidates on 
the Monday or Tuesday >—No ; on Mondays I am 
always engaged, 

24,034. On Tuesday where were you engaged ?>— 
On Tuesday I was at the circus the middle of the day, 
and in the afternoon I went to the committee room. 

24,035. Then you assisted in the work of the election 
day ?—Yes; but when you are so completely off the 
groove as that, you are not much use as an assistant, 
just dropping in in that way. 

24,036. Did anything occur to you in the course of 
the afternoon, whilst you were at the committee room ? 
—Yes, I saw a great many men applying to be put on 
as messengers. I objected to it; I prohibited any 
more being put on, and I believe no more were put on. 

24,037. Was that at the central committee room ?— 
No. 

24,038. Your own committee room ?>—My own com- 
mittee room in that ward. 

24,039. Then you refused; you said there were 
enough already employed ?—Yes. 

24,040. You did not want any more ?—No. 

24,041. Upon the whole, have you any doubt what- 
ever that the election of 1874 was a very extravagantly 
corrupt election >—Not the slightest doubt about that. 
I should not want to see one single account or one 
single item of the expenditure to know that. If I 
stood in the market place and heard the numbers de- 
clared, that would be quite sufficient. If you get the 
numbers polled for the different candidates you will 
see at once. Our polling power is about 13,000, and 
I think over 12,000 polied. Now is there any consti- 
tueney where you would poll 12,000 out of 18,000 
voters without an inducement ? 

24,042. (Mr. Goldney.) Then you think from the 
fact that 12,000 out of 14,000 (the gross voting power) 


polled there is conclusive evidence of corruption in 


Norwich ?—Certainly, and even much less than that. 

24,048. Because you think unless corruption was 
practised they could not come up in such great numbers 
to vote >—No. 

24,044. (Mr. Howard.) You mean “would” not? 
—They would not. There is a large number that 
would not accept a bribe or any money, and who 
would not take the trouble to come at all. And then 
there is a lot who, to say the least, vote by their stomachs 
more than their heads. 

24,045. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Altogether how’ many 
would you say {of the electors of Norwich are cor- 
ruptible for a small sum of 5s, a day or 3s. 6d. a day ? 
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—I should think that certainly three or four thousand 
people would be found here who would look to get 
their day’s wages at the election. There is no bribery 
in Norwich now; we have done with that this 10 years 
past. We have done with that. 

24,046. There is no direct bribery for votes >—Not 
the slightest. I do not think 10/. has been spent in 
that way except privately at Sir H. Stracey’s election 
in 1868. I told the last Commissioners the same thing. 

23,047. You think there may be 4,000 corrupted for 
a day’s wages ?—Yes, they go there I admit, and they 
think their time is worth money. Some lose as much 
as they get ; I don’t think it is all net profit. 

24,048. We have heard from some witnesses that 
they earn a good deal more at their day’s work ?>—They 
cannot see that they should do anything for nothing. 
A great many take that view. 

24,049. If so many could be corrupted for a day’s 
wages, suppose the price was raised say to 10s. a day, 
how many would be corruptible do you think ?—I do 
not think you would increase the number by any 
amount of money. That is my impression. 

24,050. Why not >—My opinion is that if you opened 
a plain simple poll without inducement, you would 
probably poll 7,000. That is my view of Norwich. 

24,051.: That would be about half the voting power ? 
—Rather more than half. 

24,052. 14,000 gross >—Call it 13,000. 

24,053. 7,000 would vote for no interest whatever, 
except a discharge of duty ?—Just to open the booths : 
I think you would find that about the poll. 

24,054. You don’t think any increase in the price 
of the votes ;woulé make the number of: voters. who 
would be corrupted, greater >—Certainly not. I think 
the great mass in Norwich are thoroughly sound- 
hearted people as voters. There has been high political 
We range our feelings and exertions very 
high in political matters. I don’t think it would at all 
corrupt a larger number if you offered more money. 

24,055. Now that you have been so good as to 
give us all this information, has it occurred to you 
what course ought to be adopted to check this cor- 
ruption ?>—Well I have thought of that.. I think the 
greatest difficulties we have to contend with are these: 
Bear in mind we get down four candidates as immacu- 
late as any candidates that are presented to any con- 
stituency in England. I don’t hesitate to say that, 
whether they are Liberals or not. Then we have the 
whole of the heads of the party anxious to avoid this 
bribery and corruption. Weare then landed by the 
effeet of modern legislation which to a certain extent 
has a great many spring guns and man traps attached 
to it. Thereis then this large mass of purchaseable 
votes ; the Conservatives do not want to buy them and 
the Liberals do not. But we donot know what each other 
is doing. I think if the Act had left nothing to the 
discretion or indiscretion of the managers, but had said 
how many should be employed, say one or two per 
cent., I believe no party would buy a vote. But, as I 
say, one does not know what the other is doing. That 
is where the mischief arises. 

24,056. (Mr. Goldney.) Each suspects one another ? 
—Yes, fhey cannot trust one another for that in the 
head of an election. The number of employés would 
be checked. I think that would bea most material 
check in a place like Norwich where the whole sub- 
stantial spirit of the place is thoroughly honest. I 
hope I shall not be drawing too much upon your 
credulity in saying that I think it is honestly pure. 

24,057. (Mr. Howard.) It is taking a good slice, 
when out of voting power of 14,000 there are 4,000 
corruptible ; it is a striking fact that out of 14,000 you 
can take a corruptible slice of 4,000 ?-Some gentlemen 
have put it higher. It isa strong fact ?>—It is a strong 
fact, but it is not in the least degree confined to 
Norwich. 

24,058. I do not know that that makes it much better? 
—Mr. Rathbone said that in the House of Commons, 
or rather threw it at Norwich, when speaking of the 
purity of Liverpool. I was in Liverpool at the times 
of Torr and Cain’s Election. Cain was a very young 
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man. I expressed my surprise ; the answer was that 
they could not find candidates, so great was the expense 
of the election. They could not find the men. That 
was at Liverpool. Mr. Rathbone threw Norwich in 
our teeth and boasted of the purity of the election. The 
paper put in by Mr. Colman shows that it cost 238. a 
head ; it did not cost us that. 

24,059. (Mr. Goldney.) Liverpool has- ae kinown 
for very gross corruption ?—Yes. 

24,060. Mr. Ewart’s election cost him 100, 0007. ?— 
I do not remember the election, but I remember the 
circumstance as a matter of tradition. 


24,061. (Mr. Howard.) For the 1874 election at 
Liverpool, the average cost per vote was 1s, 114d, 
as against one candidate, 2s. Old. as against the other 
candidate, ls. 10d. against another, and Is. 111d. as 
against another ?—That is not a very high price. 

24,062. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Norwich comes out yery 
favourably i in that return. They have 30,000 electors. 

24,068. (Mr. Galdney.) The expense: for the four 
candidates at Liverpool seems to have been less than 
for the four candidates at Norwich. They seem to 
have. paid less for 56,000?—That is what I heard 
there as being the reason why the candidates did not 
stand. The expense was so great that gentlemen 
would not face it. 

24,064. (Mr. Howard.) It is a very large eon- 
eeipONey: 

24,065. (Mr. Goldney.) The expense isnot so great 
as Norwich ?—No, but perhaps they have a few after- 
payments, which are not there. 

24,066. Possibly ; so they have at Norwich 2 lit 
used “to be very corrupt. 

24,067. If you put the two ost expensive ones 
together, it is not 4,0002. ?—Hach candidate ?) ° 

24,068. No, taking one candidate. The greatest 
amount paid by a single candidate, and he appears to 
have paid half, was ‘s 9851. You say the candidates 
would not face that 2 

24,069. (Mr. Howard.) And he polled-over 20, 000 
votes ?—That is a very small sum. I compare “Mr. 
Rathbone’s statement in the House of Commons with 
what was going on at Liverpool when I was there; 
the great responsibility prevented their obiaining 
candidates. 

24,070. Now you find it is under 2,000/.?—What 
election was that ? 

24,071. 1874 ?—Well, that was the bye election I 
was speaking of, Torr and Cain’s. 

24,072. That was the year after Mr. Graves’ death ? 
—Yes, I should have thought from what I saw at 
Liverpool at that time, that ‘it would have cost. that 
merely to have posted the place with bills. 

24,073. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) There were, I think, five 
candidates at the general election, and two returned ? 
—I think Mr, Rathbone is in as the third man. 

24,074. Is there any other suggestion you would 
like to make ?—There was one thing; there was a 
reference to the corporation. JI am a member of that 
august body, and I wish to make a remark upon it. I do 
not quite agree with the evidence given here as to the 
full extent of the corruption at our municipal elections. 
It may apply to a particular ward. Between my father 
and myself we have been 60 years in the corporation 
here (my father was speaker of the council several 
years), and so far as I have seen, that state of things 
does not exist. For many years I hardly issued an 
address, certainly nothing more, and the most that any 
election has cost me for the town council has been 
26/. 18s. I think that applies to a particular ward, 
and not a general thing throughout the election. 

24,075. Have you any other suggestions to: make 
with regard to the possible extinguishment of corrup- 
tion here?—No. You have hada great many phy- 
sicians in the witness box, and one has suggested one 


~ thing, and another another thing. They: have almost 


exhausted the catalogue. 

24,076. Give us your views 2—I think one of the 
main things would be for the number of persons to be 
employed to be limited by statute, so that each party 


—_ 
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would know what the other was doing. I think if 
more of the work was done officially through the 


‘sheriff, it would be a very desirable thing. 


24,077. Is there any danger in working it through 
the sheriff ?-Is not the sheriff appointed through the 
corporation ?—I see that difficulty. In the corpora- 
tion the sheriff is always a political man; he is ap- 


~ pointed every year—Conservative and Liberals by 


turns. 
one. would trust. 


Still, I think the sheriff we have in now any- 
Anyone would trust Mr. Youngs 


with anything anywhere. I do not think there would 


be the slightest jealousy with the men we generally 
have in. 

24,078. That is a mere personal accident ?—Yes ; 
generally speaking our sheriff is a respectable man. 

24,079. You could tell what sheriff would be in at 
a general election ?—Probably when we selected the 
sheriff we should not know whether there was to be an 
election or not. I think our mayors and_ sheriffs, 
ranging over a great time, would be rather a credit to 
any city than otherwise. 

24,080. Then they have never been tempted in this 
manner ?>—No. 

24,081. You would tempt them with a power that 
they would have to exercise ?—Yes. I wish to say, 
with regard to the agreement mentioned this morning 
by the first witness, that rumour never took me into 
her confidence in that matter. 

24,082. (Mr. Howard.) Which agreement ?>—As to 
the agreement between the two parties not to petition 
in 1874. I never heard one single breath of it in 
1874. 

25,083. I suppose you are aware there was a rumour 
1o that effect, whether the agreement existed or not P— 
T say rumour never took me into her confidence in that 
matter, and I was very much surprised to hear it. 

24,084. With reference to the municipal elections, if 
you are right in the inference you draw, a great many 
of your fellow citizens are strangely wrong, because a 
ereat number have come here and told us that the 
municipal contests are the hot-beds of political 
corruption ?—I think that is overstated. 

* 24,085. Is there any truth in it >—I never saw such 
severe contests. 

24,086. They are all political fights P—All political 
fights. 

24,087. There is not a great amount. spent in your 


ease P—Mr, Bullard said his election did not cost him 
“anything. 


24,088. Mr. Bullard told us that >—He said he per- 
fectly well knew that they could not defeat him, there- 
fore it was not worth their while to try. 

24,089..I cannot help thinking that that remark 
may be made of you, Mr. Skipper, without flattery ; 
you are too strong a man to be opposed. Is it true 
or not, that they are the hot-beds: of corruption >— 
There is not the slightest doubt about that. 

24,090. Is what’ has been stated in this box true, 
that in 1874 there was considerable corruption at the 
municipal elections ?—Yes, in a certain district where 
I was, the fourth ward, whichis a Conservative ward, 
it was won over to the other side by the beef-steak 
breakfast. 

24,091. Who gave the beef-steak breakfast ?>—Mr. 
Chicken Smith. 

24,092. 3s. 6d. under the plate, and a beef-steak 
on the top ?—Yés. 

24,098. You think there was all that sort of corrup- 
tion >—Yes, there is no doubt about it. 

24,094. You were examined before the Commis- 
sioners of 1869 ?—I was. 

24,095. You said this, in answer to Mr. Commis- 
sioner Dowdeswell, I think, Q.“ You were glad to hear 
“ of such a thing as purity at Norwich ” ?— A. I think 
“ Norwich is maligned, I think the last election was as 
“ pure as any, in a constituency of the same kind, in 
«« England, and I venture to say that it was as peaceful 
« g one.” You still entertain that opinion about 
1868 ?—Yes. i 

24,096. Do you think that the subsequent elections 
have been as pure as any constituency of the same 
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kind in England ?--1870 and 1871 were certainly. I 
think in 1874 and 1875 this unfortunate messenger 
trick cropped up, and I think it has, put us a little 
ahead of some of our neighbours. 

24,097. 1874, some persons have said, was a pure 
election ?—So it was. 

24,098. You do not think it.was impure on either 
side, nor 1871 either ?—We-had lost: the old form of 
bribery ; we had parted with that, I believe, for ever. 

24,099. Do you think you exchanged it for a less 
objectionable: form ?—No, I think it is a> much! more 
objectionable form. Hos 

24,100. You think it is much more insidious and 
dangerous ?—I think it is much more insidious ‘and 
dangerous. I think it will never be practised again. 

24,101. Why ?—Because it was commenced in in- 
noeence. As to 1875, we cannot but stand at the bar 
and plead guilty. 

24,102. You do not all plead guilty >—Well, I must 
plead guilty. I think if the number of messengers 
was limited by statute that would go a great way to 
correct it, and if the whole of the heads of each party 
were bent upon a pure election. They cannot control 
this other element. When the time comes the game is 
open. 4 

24,103. Of course you are aware (I see you are 
aware of everything), they do not appear to have 
discovered at present that there was any expenditure 
out of their pockets of any large sums. The candi- 
dates seem to have found the money ?—Yes. 

24,104. That is to say, after the election was over 
and all the mischief had been perpetrated, the candi- 
dates had the accounts presented to them and then 
they say, “ Good gracious, how comes this? It is an 
“ enormous expenditure, but we are men of honour, 
“and must pay.” Whatis the remedy for that ?-—I 
think if the candidates determine to set their faces 
against it and say “I will not pay it,” that would be a 
remedy. 

24,105. You heard what Mr. Colman said, he said 
“Yes, I find that isso. If I were returned by im- 
proper practices [ would resign the seat.” Do you 
think you are likely to get many men of Mr. Colman’s 
resolution ?—I consider the whole of those candidates 
were men of that resolution. I was at the private 
meeting at Sir Samuel Bignold’s, and I heard what 
Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston said, and their 
earnestness, protestations, hopes, and desires, that 
nothing should be done with the slightest corruption. 
I heard Baron Huddleston make a remark, and he 
repeated it, about his own position and the difficulty 
he would be put in by it. And then look at what he 
was drawn into the next moment. 

24,106. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you sign the receipt 
to Buttifant for the money ?—Yes, I signed one receipt. 

24,107. 86/. 9s. 6d. for messengers >—Yes, it would 
be about that. 

24,108. Do you know yourself how many messengers 
were put on ?—No, I had not the slightest idea of the 
number. 

24,109. Your son says there were fewer in 1874 
than 1875 ?—I do not know the number of messengers 
put on in 1874. 

24,110. I have a statement here. Ido not know 
what it is worth, the money appears to be right, and 
the number of messengers representing that money 
is given as 125 ?—Personally I had no means of 
checking. 

24,111. You cannot tell to a score or two ?—No; I 
cannot tell to a score or two. 

21,112. You say the Act of Parliament should limit 
the number of messengers. Do not you think that if 
halt’ a dozen gentlemen were to have agreed like 
yourself, say in 1874, “‘ We will not employ messengers 
“ to this extent, we will limit ourselves to 200 or 250 
“ on each side,” that would have met the difficulty >— 
Undoubtedly.’ There is such a large body concerned 
in this election that I think the Act of Parliament 
ought to protect people as much as possible, and not 
leave those matters open to discretion, or indiscretion 
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rather, which there is sure to be in contested elections 
of the parties. 

24,113. (Mr. Howard.) When people get excited, 
they lose their judgment ?—Yes. 

24,114. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you formed any 
opinion as to how many messengers should be em- 
ployed ?—I think the number stated here is quite ade- 
quate ; 200 I think is right. 

24,115. (Mr. Howard.) At all events, 300 outside ? 
—Quite enough, they are not wanted. I do not like 
this being connected with the old posse men and what. 
were called the chairmen. This is rather anew thing, 
and I would rather treat it as a new thing. I do not 
think it is first cousin to anything gone before it. It 
is entirely brought up by the new Act; I only wish they 
would check the opportunity. 

24,116. (Mr. Goldney.) The tendency of the new 
Act has been to lay traps for people instead of pro- 
tecting honest candidates who want to do what is 
right >—I think in that way it does become a man 
especially to leave that matter open. 

24,117. Mr. Colman is for a very stringent form of 
legislation. He has been kind enough to give his ideas 
in writing ?—I heard him give them. 

24,118. One gentleman went so far as to say—he 
was a shrewd man—that he would make every illegal 
practice a corrupt practice, so as to void the seat. 
What do you think about that ?—I think it is too tight. 
It is quite certain that Mr. Colman is honest in his 
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proposal. It is quite certain also that they could not 
put into law what he has proposed. 

24,119. It is too strict to cure it ?—It is too strict 
to cure it. 

24,120. Is there not any medicine ?—I think the 
people wish to work the thing purely, and the parties 
have not the principal action. 

24,121. But still you cannot work without sub- 
agents ?— Then there should be a limit put upon 
what they could do, and each party should observe it. 

24,122. If the candidates gave their agents instruc- 
tions never to do anything contrary to the law, and 
then the agents were to violate it, you would not have 
them prosecuted for a misdemeanour. You would not 
have a public prosecutor to prosecute them in each 
case. Is that too strict >—I think a public prosecutor 
would be a very invidious position altogether. 

24,123. It would not do to have him down in the 
town ?—No. 

24,124. Would you prosecute the agents for dis- 
obeying the instructions of their principals ?—Yes. 

24,125. You would make it a misdemeanour ?—Yes. 

24,126. Nothing short of that would do. Would 
you ever get witnesses to come up and prove it ?— 
There would be some difficulty about it. I think the 
best end to begin at is the preventative end, and not 
allow its» 

24,127. We are exceedingly obliged to you for what 
we think is a very sincere endeavour to instruct us to 
our advantage, 


S Mr. Isaac Buee Coaxs recalled and further examined, 


24,128. (Mr. Howard.) You have something to say, 
Mr. Coaks, I believe?—With regard to the cheques 
which you placed in my hands, and which I saw for 


‘the first time the other day, I noticed that Mr. 


Stevens followed me, and I have read his evidence. 
Thad no intention whatever of dealing with his personal 
remarks in any way. I am not aware during the 
long time I was in the box of having said anything of 
Mr. Stevens that called for the remarks he thought 
fit to make as to me. However, I pass on. I more 
particularly come now, because a name which I men- 
tioned to the Commissioners from the cheques having 
been passed up to me, a name of a most respectable man 
and a very ardent Liberal in the seventh ward, Mr. 
Camplin, who keeps the ‘‘ Rifleman,” has called upon 
me, and said the 5/. to which I referred was not paid 
to him ; and it is only fair,to Mr. Camplin to say I 
pointed to him very guardedly, and not knowing 
whether there was a committee room or not. It is 
only right to Mr. Camplin, who I believe never 
received a shilling in connexion with party services in 
his life, to state it is not the Mr. Camplin referred to, 
but I find it is Mr. Thomas Camplin in another part 
of the city. I do not know that it is necessary to state 
further as to which Mr. Camplin it is. At all events 
it is not the one I suggested to you that it was. Mr. 
Stevens said I] sought to shield myself behind Mr. 
Rackham. I beg to say I have nothing to shield 
myself from; it was a fact stated, and I referred to the 
day-book, and I found the day when those cheques 
were signed I wasin London. I only spoke of it as a 
fact at once, really not knowing what was being driven 
at with those cheques. Jat once dissociated the cheque 
for 12/., which bore my signature, from those cheques 
which had never been before me. I was of course 
glad to find the expression which passed from the 
Chief Commissioner with regard to those payments. 
You seem to have been somewhat misled as to the 
object with which the account of those cheques was 
put in, because you came to the conclusion, I rejoice 
to say, that whether those sums were or were not 
included in the public accounts, there was no pretence, 
so far as I was concerned, of calling them corrupt 
payments, and the names that were mentioned by me 
were the names of some of the most respectable of the 
active working men in our party, and’ who, as I said, 
were incapable of being influenced by a sum paid 


to them. With regard to that cheque of 12 guineas 
which I signed myself: 

24,129. Clark’s cheque ?—Clark’s cheque, at the 
“Grapes,” for 12 guineas; in accordance with my 
invariable practice in these matters, I made it payable 
to order. Jam very glad to say Lam not a loser of 
the moiety of that cheque at all events, because, after 
searching for the papers, I have found my original list 
of ward rooms, in which list Clark’s name is entered 
for 201. This is a copy furnished to me, and I believe 
it is in Mr, Ray’s clerk’s handwriting, and Clark’s 
name appears for 12/. In my handwriting is “ claims 
201.” Consequently that will explain why it was not 
paid earlier ; and if you then refer to the account, 
which I am prepared to leave with the Commissioners, 
you will find postage stamps, &c., and sums in dispute, 
87l. That 122. and possibly some of these others, not 
having been paid at the time, would be covered by that 
item of 87/. in dispute. So far, therefore, as I knew 
and believed at the time, this account was furnished 
to the sheriff, and it did comprise everything. I will 
not say, however, it does, because it is possible some 
were not entered. However, so far as I was concerned 
it was certainly intended by me that it should comprise 
everything. I made that pledge to Mr. Sheriff Youngs, 
and I stand here upon my honour that I would not 
violate that pledge knowingly. But taking 12/. from 
the 106/. only leaves 941. Now whether that 94/., or 
any part of it was included in the accounts or not, I 
submit to you has no bearing upon the comparative 
statement that I have laid before the Commissioners. 
That statement of course goes more particularly (it 
does generally to the question of employées) to the 
question of messengers, With regard to the 94/. you 
will observe that the two largest sums of 20/. and 20J. 
would be ward managers, so to speak. 

24,130. (Mr. Goldney.) May I interrupt you here. 
I think in dealing with those figures you made the 
assumption that there was no paid agency ?—That 
was thé very point I was coming to. The two largest 
items of 20/. each would not have any bearing upon 
the fact, because Mr. Tillett’s election- had been con- 
demned without those paid managers. That reduces 
the 944. 40/. further, whether it was included or not. 
Ido not say it is not, and I will not, in the face of 
these cheques say, that it is, positively, because my 
previous evidence must be qualified to some extent by 
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what was done subsequently. Whether it does include 
it or not does not affect the cost of the election, so far 
as the cost is concerned, to the extent of 50/7. That is 
all I wish to say as to whether it is included or not. 
As to the prime point of the comparative statement, 
the account of messengers, I gave you the figures of 
153/. 9s. I now propose to leave with the secretary 
the cost of messengers, at the central committee rooms 
and at each of the wards, showing how that 1532, was 
made up, and that cost of messengers is not in the 
least touched by the question whether those cheques 
were or were not wholly or in part included in the 
publie accounts. That is, sir, all I desire to say with 
regard to those cheques. I found out clearly that 
12 guineas was in, as covered by the disputed item, 
with the rest. I will not venture, and I have not the 
detail which will enable me, to determine the question. 
If they are not included, they are omitted unknown to 
me. One word only as to what I read with regard to 
the poll-keeping on the day of the election. Mr. 
Mendham, Mr. Tillett’s own brother-in-law, was asso- 
ciated with me in keeping the poll, and any blame that 
is attached to me is equally attachable to him. There 
is no doubt there was a mistake made. Mr. Mendham 
and myself made every effort to be accurate, and that 
we faithfully endeavoured to discharge our duty to the 
best of our abilities to our candidates, really I had 
hoped and believed was beyond doubt. 

24,131. (Mr. Howard.) J think it right to say that 
I asked Mr. Stevens a question as he was giving his 
evidence upon that point. I desired to make it very 
plain-whether or not it-was a mistake, and he said it 
was a mistake ?—Yes; if either party think blame 
should be attached to either, it should be attached as 
much to Mr. Mendham, the brother-in-law of Mr. 
Tillett, as tome. But really it does require solemn 
keeping. The keeping of the poll and the post of 
scoring a victory is a post of honour. I claimed that on 
behalf of Sir Wm. Russell and left it to Mr. Stevens 
to choose who he liked, and he could not have a more 
reliable or a more able representative than Mr. Mend- 
ham, the town clerk; but the truth is that in the duty 
that came to us to cast up we were misled. Our 
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arrangement was that we should have half-hourly 
returns from each ward. In the third unfortunately, 
a large ward, the poll-keeper at that time happened to 
be the Rev. George Gould, and instead, of sending 
us each half-hour’s polling he sent the gross poll. 
After the first half hour we had one hour’s polling 
sent to us, from 8 to 9, and then it went up to 10 
oclock. This went on. Then we challenged the 
number as being impossible to be polled. That is 
really how the mistake occurred ; two ward managers 
gave us the gross poll for a particular half hour; the 
moment it was discovered every effort was made to put 
it right. I differ from Mr. Stevens as to the effect. 
Of course it was a great disappointment to us, because 
the election we considered absolutely won. As far as 
my experience goes, it has been our practice to flood 
the polling place early in the morning, with the object 
of putting forth such a return as would dispirit our 
opponents and bring our friends instantly forward. 
Really I have not a doubt in my mind that that 
was the result, as no man would go early in the 
morning. 

24,132. Go with the winning horse ?—Whether 
that was so or not, I do feel it to be a little hard to 
have attributed the loss of Mr. Tillett’s election in 
1868 to me. I thought you would have given me an 
opportunity of referring to these somewhat personal 
matters. I would only say, inasmuch as it appears 
that the 1868 accounts with the papers and cheques 
have been carefully kept (of course it was obvious to 
me where they had come from, they had come from 
Mr. Stevens to you, although I could not define an 
object), I do trust a further and more diligent search 
will be made for the more modern election papers of 
1874. The 1868 papers have all been strictly pre- 
served, and I only trust that by a diligent search the 
papers of 1874 may be brought to light. 

24,133. You are quite clear as to those cheques, 
that they were signed by Rackham when you were 
away ?—By my book I see that I was in London. I 
was in London by appointment to meet Sir Robert 
Harvey. I have referred to my original day-book 
this morning. 


Adjourned for a short time. 
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24,134. (Mr. Goldney.) I believe you are a brush 
maker in this city —I am. 

24,135. And you reside in the seventh ward, do 
you not ?—No. 

24,136. Your business is carried on there ?—In the 
eighth ward. 

24,1387. Have you taken an active part in any of 
the elections in Norwich ?—Very slightly. 

24,188. Very slightly '—Very slightly indeed. 

24,139. What part have you taken ?—I was ap- 
pointed manager of the seventh ward in the year 1874. 

24,140. Where were your head quarters >—At the 
“ Golden Dog.” 

24,141. In 1875 you took no part as manager at 
the “ Golden Dog ” ?>—No. 

24,142. In 1874 how many messengers did you 
employ ?—I was going to explain that. Although I 
was appointed manager at the first. onset, I did not 
fulfil my duty ; at. that particular time my partner 
was lying dangerously ill, and died in the following 
month. Not knowing what duties I had to perform, 
I appointed Mr. Booty to carry those matters out. 
He will tell you all about it, and Mr. Coleby was 
appointed under him. 

24,143. Is that the Mr. Coleby who has been called 
here very lately 2—Yes, he was the clerk under him. 

24,144. How long were you engaged at the 
“ Golden Dog” in 1874?—I went backwards and 
forwards every day. 

24,145. At the time of the election ?—I daresay. 

24,146. Probably you can tell us how many mes- 
sengers were employed ?—I have no idea. 

24,147. Do you suppose there were 10 ?—Yes. 

N. 


24,148. 100 ?—I do not know. 

24,149. Do you think there were 50 ?—You ean 
come to it at once, without my thinking, from Booty. 

24,150. Who paid them?—I do not know. I 
should say Booty and Coleby. 

24,151. Who put them on ?—TI should say Booty. 

24,152. Did you put om any ?—I was present. 

24,1538. How many did you put on?—I should not 
say I put on any man myself. 

24,154. How many were put on when you were 
present ?—Five or ten. I did not take the manage- 
ment of the ward, aud I cannot give any explanation 
about it. 

24,155. I suppose you can give some approximate 
idea of how many messengers were employed ?>—I 
cannot really. 

24,156. We know that in the seventh ward this 
last time there were about 150 employed ?—There 
might be the same number in 1874; I have not the 
remotest idea, 

24,157. There might have been one or two. You 
seem to say there were not 100?—No, I do not; 
I do not know. 

24,158. Or anything like 190 ?—I have no concep- 
tion. 

24,159. Do you know what they did?—I know 
what messengers doas arule. I never took the ma- 
nagement of any ward election or any parliamentary 
election in my life prior to that time, nor yet since. 

24,160. You did in 1874 ?—So far as T have told 

ou. 

24,161. As that is the only time you ever took part 
in an election, you would probably recollect ?—I 
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appointed a depuiy; I withdrew, and took. no part 
then. 

24,162. How the work was done, and who did it, 
you do not know ?—It was done by Booty and 
Coleby. 

24,163. How the messenger work was done, you do 
not know ?--Lhave not the least conception. 

24,164. Have you taken any part.in any ward elec- 
tions >—A little ; J am not a strong partisan. 

24,165. The 1874 election, must. be the, only time 
that. you ever did take part in a municipal election ?— 
Before then. 

24,166. In 1874 did you take any part >—I am not 
sure J did, 

24,167. The Jast one ?—No, I was ill.in bed. 

24,168. In 1873?—If you can tell me who the 
candidates were I can answer you. 

24,169. Mr. Jarrold and yourself ?—I should be 
anxious about my own election, but I should not take 
an active part. 

24,170. Where was your committee room then ?— 
I think it was at the “‘ Golden Dog.” 

24,171. How, many. messengers, did. you employ 
then ?—I employed no messengers at all myself. 

24,172. Who did employ them ?—I do not know. 

24.173. How many wereemployed on your behalf? 
—I do not know. i 

24,174. Were any employed ?—I cannot. tell, 1 
should suppose so. 

24,175. Did you issue any circulars?—I have no 
doubt of it. 

24,176. Did they go through the post in 18738 >—I 
should say not. ~ 

24,177. How did they arrive at their destination ? 
I suppose by messengers ; I did not manage the ‘elec- 
tion, it is not likely. 

24,178. Who did manage it >—I believe Mr. Thomas 
Hancock interested himself more in it than anyone 
else for me, but who had the management I cannot 
say ; whether Mr. Stevens had_or had not I cannot say. 

24,179. Do you remember what it cost you ?——-My 
share was 140. or 151. 

24,180. That was all the money you paid ?—KEvery- 
thing. Bae Peet 

24,181. You had no outside payments ?—Nothing. 

24,182. Something was stated yesterday about your 
going down in a fly late at night. Did you hear 
that ?—I read it this morning to my great disgust and 
surprise. a ( 

24,183. There is nothing true in it ?—It is a mon- 
strous he. 

24,184. It is?—Yes. 

24,185. Do you know whether anyone went down 
on your behalf ?—I cannot tell you, 

24,186. You never heard it suggested >—Never. 

24,187. Did you ever ‘hear it suggested that voters 
were bribed 2—We hear those rumours at all elections. 
I heard they were buying on the opposite side openly. 
IL do not know whether it is true or not, and I do not 
believe it. . 

24,188. Did you hear it suggested that voters were 
bribed to vote for you ?—No. re 

--94.189. You never heard it ?—I did not require it. 

24,190. I ask you whether you ever heard a rumour ? 

—Only what I have‘heard in court. Lee 
* 94,191. Do you know'a man named Dennis, a 
working coachbuilder ?—-No. 

24,192. Were you at all in the seventh ward, ina 
cab, on the eve of the election ?—Possibly ; I do not 
know. 

24,198. At night 2—I have no recollection. ; 

24,194. You would not be often about the ward in, 
acab at night 2—I cannot go home without going 
through the ward. fi 

24,195. You would then drive straight along ?—I 
was not doing what Mr. Warner Wright said. 

24,196. You were not stopping about in a cab P— 
No, most distinctly. 

24,197. So far as you know, no one was bribed upon 
your behalf ?—Not that I know of. 
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24,198. It never was suggested to you personally 
that such a thing ever happened ?—Certainly not. 

24,199. Have you heard it stated in this court that 
outside payments connected with parliamentary elec- 
tions have been made through you ?—Yes. 

24,200. Is that the case ?—Quite true. 

24,201. Can you let us know what those outside 
payments were ?—-Oh, yes (handing a bundle of docu- 
ments to the Commissioners), 53 

24,202. On the 23rd, March 1875, ‘I see-there is..a 
payment to Thomas Self, of 482. 1s. What was that 
for ?—Perhaps i had better, explain the whole, thing 
at one time, if you wouldbe kind enough to go through 
the papers first ofall. 1 (peda) e2 ; 

24,203. Then I see there is a payment toa man of 
the name of Gaul,.-of 222. 10s,'for musicians... To 
Charles Widdows, bandmaster to the Ist Norfolk and 
3rd Suffolk Battalion Rifle Volunteers, 180/:.- That is 
sent in on the 9th of March, and paid onthe 20th. 
Then there is another account, showing the. items of 
the 1802. 10s. >—Yes. I} vests 

24,204, The other document that you have handed 
to me is as follows :—‘¢ 1875. Mr. Tillett’s élection. 
‘« We, the undersigned, hereby agree to guarantee 
“ Mr. Alfred Page to the extent ofthe sunis set-oppo- 
“site our respective names the amount which he may 
“ expendhin providing bands of music, flags, banners, 
“and the organizing processions in respect: of the 
“ above election : wUrTy) 


aii «BS. fall 
“ J.D. Smith /- = - 20 0-0 
“ W.H. Tillett waved - 20 0 0 
*« James Freeman - —£ 510A 0 
“ J. Willis - - ‘-' 10 0° 0 
“ Robert Fisher sinehest! 105 0) 0 
“ Arthur Pratt 7 - 10 0.0 
“« P. D. Freeman - - 10 0. 0 
“ R. B. Smith - - =: hOpz O nA 
“ Alfred Page .- - - 10 °0 0 
“ A.M. F. Morgan  - - 10.0.0 
“ W. H. Dakin a - 10-0.0 
“ Geo. H. Butcher - - 10.:0. 0 
“ Geo, S. Buckingham - - 10 0.0 
** Henry Snowdon - - 10 O O 
“ Thomas Bales - =~ A Onn@ 0) 
“ Edwd. Buydem 5 =r 106 00 
“ William H. Stevens - =y 10:0 s0 
“ Charles Clowes - = LIORO .402° 


This looks like my old friend, the band protection 
fund P—That is it. 

24,205. Then there is something» in that, after all ? 
—Perfectly true. ; 4 

24,206. And you are the treasurer ?—lI. shall be, 
when I get the money. das 

24.207. Who is Self ?—He is a gasfitter. S 

24,208. What was that payment of 487. Is. to him 
for >—The whole management, so far as getting up 
the processions and engaging bands was concerned, 
was put into his hands. I never employed:a band in 
my life, nor arranged'a procession 3 and you. must also 
bear in mind that when the election took place Iwas 
in very indifferent health, having gone through the 
Thorpe accident. Hearing*from Mr.'Stevens that»he 
would not be responsible for’a band employed’ on 
behalf of the candidate, it was decided:by &-few of our 
friends to get up a’ subscription for that purpose, and 
that list isa proof ‘of what we did. I had known Self 
to be previously employed: at different: parliamentary 
elections, and I: thought’ he was the best man to 
engage. hi Dotatesg g 
24,209. You had seen him in parliamentary elec- 
tions?—I had seen him riding about in processions 
before. ts M oft godt ab SAT BO 

24,210. On which side ?—~On*the Liberal side. 

24,211. In 1874 was that ?—Yes, I should think so. 

24,212. And at the general election ?—Yes. 

24,213. He can give us some information about it ? 
—Everything I should say, because I ‘paid him. that 
amount and had the vouchers. lactone % 

24,214. What did he get for his own services ?— 
Nothing that I am aware of. 
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24,215. Did he use any of his own gasfittings ?— 
Nothing of the kind I should say... He cun answer the 
question betterthan I can. That account is for persons 
he employed. 

24,216, And the messengers were, paid as proces- 
sionists >—Exactly. ‘ 

24,217. Did he make any torches, or did they all 
come from Carrow ?—I know nothing about that. 

24,218. Self can tell us where the torches came from’? 
—I know nothing about the torches. 

24,219. Gaul is also a musician ?—Yes. 

24,220. According to his account he charges, 
“‘ Musicians on election day, 201.” ?—Yes. 

24,221. 20 musicians at ll. a head on the election 
day ; was there one band, or were there two bands ?— 
‘That Self can tell you better than I can. I simply 
paid that amount. 

24,292; There is an item of 20 musicians for pro- 
cession, 107. ?—That is struck out. 

24,223. They went >—But were not engaged. 

24,224, “Refreshments at 6d. each 10s.” ?—That 
was allowed. 

24,225. “ Attending processions individually three 
“ nights, 1/. 10s.”?—That was Gaul’s attendance I 
presume. 

24,226. He charges for his musicians, and then 
charges for himself ?—Yes. 

24,227. You reduced his bill from 34. to 227. 10s. ? 
—Yes. 

24,228. Then Charles Widdows’ account is, “* Music, 
“banner bearers, and refreshments during election 
“week, 180/. 10s.” ?—I thought that bill extremely 
excessive, and before I paid the bill I would have 
particulars, and you see them annexed. 

24,229. Tuesday morning two bands of 24 (each10s.), 
and refreshments, 26/. I suppose that would be 240. 
for the musicians and 2/, for refreshments. “ Tuesday 
“ night, one band of 30 (each 10s.), and refreshments, 
“ 16/. Wednesday night, one band of 28 (each 10s.), 
“and refreshments, 15/. Thursday night, two bands 
“ of 24 (each 10s.), and refreshments, 26/7. Friday 
“ morning, two bands of 28 (each 20s.), 56/.” Why 
should they get more on the Friday than on any other 
day ?—I suppose because it was the election day. I 
cannot explain it farther than that. 

24,230. Do you think the music was better ?—I do 
not offer any opinion upon that. 

24,231, “Six banner bearers during the week, 7/.” 
Then the refreshments come all overagain. ‘‘ Refresh- 
“ ments for all, during election day and evening, 8/. 10s. 
“ Professional services, 5.” You paid it 2—I paid it. 

24,232. Mr. Tillett has not had to pay it >—Not a 
penny piece.,. 

24,233. It is not brought into the account of the 
election at all ?—Certainly not. . 

24,234, Then you appear to have got 200/. worth of 
subscriptions ?—Yes. 

24,235. You must go round with the hat again >— 
Yes, I intend to do so.. 

24,236. You must still get 507. >—On or about that. 
That would have been settled a long time ago, but my 
health has been very indifferent, and farther than that, 
when the election was over, there was some talk about 
a petition, and then of this Commission. 
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24,237. How should the Commission interfere with 
it >—I do not know the legal position. 

24,238. There was a talk of a petition, and. this side 
of the guarantee was not filled up in consequence >— 
That side would not be required to be filled up. 

24,239. If people do not come forward, who will have 
to pay the extra 50/. ?—I shall. 

_ 24,240. You do not think that this Commission will 
interfere with it ?—-Not in the least. 

24,241. People will still be ready to pay for it 2—I 
could get double that amount. 

24,242. Who is J. D. Smith, who subscribes his 
name for 20/. ?—He is a wholesale chemist. 

24,243. 'The people who have subscribed have, I 
must say, subscribed most handsomely. There is not 
one who has put his name down for less than 101. ?— 
No; they are all men who can afford to give that 
money. 

24,244. Is this the beginning and the end of the 
band protection fund ?—That is the sum and sub- 
stance. 

24,245. The whole of it >—Yes. 

24,246. It seems to have a little to do with proces- 
sions ?—No doubt those bands were engaged specially 
for those processions, 

24,247. You knew from Mr. Stevens that he would 
not have anything to cdo with it?—I understood that 
it was an illegal expenditure. 

24,248, Did he tell you that at the time 2—I heard 
it mooted at the time. 

24,249. Nevertheless you did not object to ask Mr. 
W. H. Tillett for his 20/. 2—Not in the least ; he was 
not the candidate. . 

24,250. But he was acting as paymaster for the 
candidate ?—I did not know his agency in any shape 
or form. 

24,251. This has to be brought into the account for 
1875 election as money spent ?—As aerand total ; but 
it is nothing ont of Mr. Tillett’s pocket. 

24,252. Did you hear of the great employment of 
messengers in the seventh ward by the Conservatives 
in 1874 ?—Not till I heard of it here. 

24,253. In 1874 you did not hear of it?—No ; I 
took very little part in the election. 

24,254. You were interested in the result ?—Yes. 

24,255. After it was over you heard your side accuse 
the other side of having won entirely by unfair means ? 
—It is always the case. 

24,256. You did not take any notice of it >—It was 
not worth taking notice of. 

24,257. I suppose you never heard of an election at 
Norwich in which the one side did not accuse the other 
side ?—Scarcely ever. 

24,258. It is quite a fiction about this bribery at 
yours and Jarrold’s election ?—I cannot tell. 

24,259. So far as you know ?—So far as I know it is. 

24,260. Had you anything to do with the beefsteak 
breakfast ?—I never heard of it. 

24,261. At Chicken Smith’s >—No. 

24,262. You were not invited to take part in it p—I 
am not a voter in that ward. 

24,263. I suppose they were liberal in their invita- 
tions if they issued any at all ?—It is all news to me ; 
I never heard of it before. 


Mr. Witson Mitts Rocnae recalled and further examined. 


24,264. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What proportion of papers 
were returned with marks such as those I saw—bolted, 
dead, left for Yarmouth, left for London, and so on? 
—TI should think about 110 or 120. 


24,265. How many per cent. ?—It is a matter of 
calculation ; I think that would be about 10 per cent. ; 
there are 1,100 in the constituency. 


Mr. Atrrep PAGE recalled and further examined. 


24,266. (Mr. Goldney.) I see these are receipted ; 
you have already paid the money out of your own 
pocket ?—Yes. 

24,267. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there any foundation 
for the report, which Mr. Warner Wright said he 
believed to be correct, that you were in a cab all night, 


going about the fourth ward, and that voters came up 
to you?—Not in the least ; it is quite in accordance 
with all the statements he made in this court. They 
are most monstrous and ridiculous, and looking at the 
man most charitably, I can only say that he must be 
an insane man. 
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24,268. There is no foundation for it >—Not one bit. 

24,269. Do you know what number of messengers 
were employed in your division ?—Not in the least. 

a You know nothing about it >—Not a bit. 

24,271. Did you take sufficient notice of the manage- 
ment of the election to know that it was a very lavish 
and corrupt one ?~-I had no experience beforehand, 
so that I cannot say. 

24,272. Did you notice how the election of 1874 
was conducted ?—I did not take any particular notice 
that I am aware of. 

24,278. You saw the processions and other things ? 
—Yes. 

24,274. Did they indicate corruption in your mind ? 
—Not in the least. 

24,275. You saw no sign of corruption ?—Not in 
the least. 

24,276. When did you first come to Norwich to 
notice elections ?—I have been here all my lifetime. 

24,277. You have never meddled with elections 
since 1874 ?—I have not. 

24,278. You did not at all meddle in the election 
of 1874 ?—No further than I was engaged at the first 
onset as manager for the first ward. My health broke 
down and I could not carry out all, and Mr. Robertson 
was appointed in my stead. 

24,279. (Mr, Goldney.) You used a red book with 
a lot of names in it ?—I do not know. 

24,280. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I thought you were 
manager of the seventh ward; now you say the first 
ward '—We are speaking of two different elections ; 
in 1874 the seventh ward. 

24,281. In 1875 the first ward ?—Yes. 

24,282. Were those elections conducted with lavish 
expenditure —I merely glean so from what I hear 
now. I had no conception of it at the time. 

24,283. (Mr. Goldney.) How many messengers did 
you put on before Mr. Robertson came and took your 
place in the first ward ?—Strictly speaking I put on 
none. 

24,284. Where were you; at the ‘Princess of 
Wales,” or the ‘‘ Queen of Hungary” ?—I engaged 
the four committee rooms; that was the first step I 
took. One of those committee rooms was on Elm Hill. 

24,285. Was that the “ Steam Packet ” ?-—No, the 
“ Crown,” I think. 

24,286. William Freeman, 


artist, was at the 


~ “Crown” ?—I did not appoint anyone. 


24,287. Mr. Robertson must be mistaken about 
that P—No, I will explain ; on the following morning 
after I had engaged these committee rooms, I was 
waited on by the landiord of the “ Crown.” 

24,288. William Freeman, I think you may take it, 
it was '—I do not know ; he suggested certain persons 
to me as persons who could assist in the election, and 
I believe I copied those names down. 

24,289. Mr. Robertson is rather misinformed when 
he says you engaged them ?—They might tell him so, 
but it is not true. 

24,290. He was misinformed; you did not in fact 
put on anybody ?—-I put their names down as a pre- 
liminary step to what I intended to do if I carried out 
the engagement. 

24,291. Do you remember how many names you 
put down ; 1 think eight at a guess. 

24,292. Were they all pnt on at the “Crown ” ?--- 
At my own place of business. The landlord suggested 
these names; I merely took a copy of the names. 


24,293. Is that a common thing that landlords 
suggest names when you go and take public-houses ? 
—I do not know. 

24,294, I suppose if you asked for a name they 
would be likely to give you their best customer ?— 
Very likely. 

24,295. And the best customer to the publican 
would not be very likely to be the best messenger ?— 
I should say the worst. 

24,296. You engaged the four committee rooms ’— 
Yes. 

24,297. What were they ; the ‘‘ Princess of Wales ” ? 
— Yes. 

24,298. The “Bee Hive” ?—Yes, 
Hungary ;’ ;” another public-house on Castle Hill, 
the “Lion” I think; one on Elm Hill; they were 
the four. 

24,299. At both elections you seem to have started 
and then had to give them up from reasons beyond 
your control ?—Yes. 

24,300. (Mr. Howard.) Have you been an old 
electioneerer in Norwich ?—No, 

24,801. You do not know much about it >—No, 

24,302. You are a member, I suppose, of the cor- 
poration ?—I am. 

24,303. What is your position ?—I am one of the 
councillors, in the seventh ward or rather it is called 
the Gipsey ward. 

24,304. (Mr. Goldney.) Why is it called the Gipsey 
ward ?—I do not know. 

24,305. (Mr. Howard.) Are there any gipsies in 
it >It is the ward our worthy mayor lives in. I do 
not know why it is called the Gipsey ward. 

24,306. (Mr. Goldney.) Are there any 
Norwich ?—I do not know of any. 

24,307. Then why do they call it the Gipsey ward ? 
—T never heard it called so before, before I heard it 
here. Mr. Corsbie I think was the man who named 
it. 

24,308. I thought you said that was the name for 
it P—No. 

24,309. You do not know anything about the elec- 
tions that have taken place ?—I have taken no part in 
elections. 

24,310. Have you formed any opinion about the 
character of the elections of 1874 and 1875 respec- 
tively ?—No further than I thought there was a great 
deal of enthusiasm, 

24,311. Something else >—I did not think there was 
anything else. 

24,312. You did not suspect any corruption under- 
neath that extravagant display ?—I did not. 

24,313. Do you think it is possible in Norwich, 
having regard to, the circumstances of the city, the 
population, and especially certain portions of it, that 
an election can be conducted with that lavish expen- 
diture of which we bave heard in the course of this 
inquiry on both sides without ministering at all events 
to the appetite for corruption ?—I think not now. 

24,314. So far as your influence would be given, it 
would go in the direction of suppressing it ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

24,315. (Mr. Howard.) You do not seem to have 
taken much practical part in it ?—I have not. 

24,316. Lam.very glad that a gentleman on your 
side, of your position, has avowed that you think it is 
dangerous in its tendency, and desire to see it dis- 
continued ?—Most decidedly. 


gipsies in 


Mr. FrepericK Wittr1Am Cooke sworn and examined. 


24,317. (Air, Howard.) What are you? —I am a 
lawyer’ s clerk. 

24,318. Were you manager for the Conservatives 
in the 18th division, in the “eighth ward ?—J was as- 
sisting the manager. 

24 319. Who was he ?—Mr. Gooch in 1875. 

24,320,’ Il suppose you were what we may calla 
joint manager ?—No, I was only his clerk. 

24,321. You know a great deal about the manage- 


ment of the ward ?—I was in the same division in 
1874, 

24,322. You know a great deal about it ?—Yes, I 
lived in the ward some years. 

24,323. Have you your papers for 1874, the mes- 


senger lists ?—They were handed in to Mr. Buttifant. 


24,324. Have you heard of them since; do you 
know what has become of them ?—I do not. ” 
24,325. How many messengers did you employ in 


the “Queen of 
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‘the 18th division in 1874 ?—I think there were from 
100 to 120. I am speaking entirely from memory. 

24,326. I suppose about that ?—About 120. 

24,327. How many of those were quite unnecessary ? 
—About 110 of them. J could have done the division 
with 10. 

24,328. You could have done the work efficiently 
and properly with 10 ?—Efficiently. 

24,329. 1 do not know whether you, yourself per- 
sonally, engaged them, but you were aware of it. Why 
did you engage such an unnecessary number ?—We 
had instructions from Mr. Buttifant. 

24,3830. You understood, I suppose, what the in- 
structions meant ?—I did. 

24,331. What did you understand ?—That we were 
to employ all the persons we could possibly get. I do 
not think we employed any that were not voters. 

24,332. You also, | suppose, appreciated the object ? 
—I understood what the object was, and I asked Mr. 
Buttifant if it was not a very dangerous proceeding. 

24,333. You told him so?—Mr. Buttifant’s son was 
manager of that division, and I appealed to him. 

24,334. What was the object ?—To secure their 
votes, I presume. 

' , 24,335. And nothing else >—Nothing else. 

24,336. I find in the list of Buttifant, against your 
division of that ward, the number of messengers upon 
it is 168 ?—In 1874. 

24,337. Yes '—As I said, I am speaking entirely 
from memory. I remember the sum that was paid IL 
think was 127/. 

24,338. 123/. 8s. he puts against the 168 mes- 
sengers, but the receipt which is given by A. G. But- 
tifant for division No. 18 is 130/. 18s.?—I thought it 
was about 1271. 

24,339. There is the receipt 130/. 18s. Od., and the 
number of messengers in this list is 168 P—They were 
not actually employed as messengers. That list in- 
cludes about 40 or 50 we put on in the evening for 
protection’ purposes. We put on roughs for the 
meetings in 1874. They were in addition to our 
messengers. 

24,340. Your messengers would not do the roughs’ 
work ?—Not without extra pay. 

24,341. You put on 40 men ?—About 40 men for 
the evening. 

24,342. I suppose they were voters in the evening? 
—Yes. 

24,343. They were put on for their votes >—We 
were not so particular about voters there; we wanted 
big strong men. 

24,344, You wanted their votes too, and probably 
got them ?—I hope so. 

24,345. 160 voters employed at an expenso of 
130/. 18s. Od., and of these you say you only wanted 
_ 10? eould circular the division with less than 10. 

24,346. At all events you could do it with 10 ?— 
Yes, I did it with four in 1875. 

24,347. You say you did it with an object. You 
did it ‘under instructions, and you thought it was 
wrong, and you do not defend it >—No; I told Mr. 
Buttifant at the time that all these men were liable 
to fine and imprisonment if they voted; I thought I 
was liable myself, as I was a voter. 

24,348. In 1875 what did you do ?—I assisted 
Mr. Gooch. ! 

24,349. How many messengers were put on then? 
—<About 150, I think. 

24,350. That is, as nearly as may be, the same sort 
of thing. Were there any protectors going then P— 
No. 

24,351. Those were all genuine or ungenuine mes- 
sengers ?—Messengers, so called. 

24,352. I suppose you do not defend those any more 
than you do the 1874 ?—No. 

24,358. They were put on with a like object >— 
They were put.on with a like object. We put them 
on too late this time. : 

24,354. Was there any reason in 1875 why you 
could not have done with as few as you could have 
done with in 1874 ?—No reason at all, 
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24,355. How many, 10 ?—I could have done with 
10. 

24,356. Are you able to tell the Commissioners how 
the employment of a much larger number than that 
on the other side is to be accounted for as a matter of 
necessity ?—I do not think so; they worked with a 
different machinery. Our [only object was to deliver 
the circulars. 

24,357. We have not heard the different machinery 
described. Can you conceive why they should want 
more to work the same place than you ?—I cannot; 
I do not know. 

24,358. If it should occur to you, perhaps you will 
let us know. You have lived in Norwich, how long ? 
—All my life. 

24,359. And have been a bit of a politician in your 
way ?—Yes. 

24,360. And advocate your cause strongly ?—Yes ; 
Tam a Tory. 

24,361. Did you notice the style of the elections of 
1874 and 1875 ?—I was busy in the committee room ; 
I did not see much outside. 

24,362. You did not take part in the procession ?— 
No. 

24,363. Who began putting on messengers, in your 
belief, in 1874 and 1875 ?—I think we began simul- 
taneously in 1874; but in 1875 they began in the 
eighth ward before I did, because I had men coming 
on the Tuesday, and saying if I did not give them a 
job they could get one on the other side, and several 
of them did get a job on the other side, and afterwards 
told me of it. 

24,364. In 1875, did you see any of the old fami- 
liar faces of 1874 ?—The same faces. 

24,365. They turned up?—They turned up, the 
same people, only a few more of them. 

24,366. Do you think they represent a class who 
do, as a matter of fact, look for employment on elec- 
tioneering days >—They do. 

24,367. And I am bound to say they seem to get it ? 
—Yes. 

24,368. You helped them to it yourself >—Yes. 

24,369. Was there a very extensive employment of 
them in 1874 ?—Only partially in the wards in the 
city. I believe they were employed in the eighth, and 
some in the seventh, and a number in the third ; I do 
not think the other wards had as many as those. I 
think they were confined in 1874 to a few of the 
wards, the wards they thought most venal. 

24,370. Was the 1874 election, in your judgment, a 
corrupt election or not >—Yes. 

24,371. Are you aware of any other form of cor- 
ruption or bribery except this messenger business >— 
Nothing else. 

24,372. And you did not hear of anything else ?— 
No. 

24,373. Either on your side, or the side of your 
opponents ?>—No. 

24,374. Or in 1875, any other form of bribery or 
corruption >—None. 

24,375. This messenger trick served all your pur- 
poses >— Yes, we thought it would, but it did not, 

24,376: It was sufficiently extensive and powerful 
to render any other form of bribery unnecessary ?— 
That is the case. 

24,377. Have you any idea, when this is killed, 
what other form of bribery may be resorted to r—I 
do not know. 

24,378. It does not occur to you ?—No. 

24,379. When do you think the old-fashioned 
bribery of paying direct for the vote, went out of 
fashion, and the messenger trick came in '—The mes- 
senger trick came in in 1870. I have understood the 
bribery went out after the last Royal Commission. 

24,380. The bribery was’ stamped out by the Royal 
Commission ; do you think that this Royal Commission 
will stamp out the messengers ?—Yes, I think it will. 

24,381. Do you agree in the opinion expressed by 
many persons, that there is a very large corruptible 
population in some parts of the city ?—There is a 
large number of men wanting i i re 
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24,382. I mean corruptible in the sense that their 
vote may be bought at elections by giving them 
They find there is a chance 
of getting a few shillings, and they apply for employ- 
ment. I do not think they are all of them under the 
impression that they are bemg bought. 

24,383. What do you, think is the impression of 
those who buy them ?—Their impression is that they 
are purchasing their votes. 

24,384. And acting in obedience to the law, or not? 
— Breaking the law. 

24,385. ‘And with a conviction that what they do is 
not only legally wrong, but morally wrong ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

24,386. Is that your opinion ?—That is my opinion. 

24, 387. Do you think you were legally and morally 
unjustified i in what you did in 1874 and 1875 ?— 
Legally and morally wrong, and I told it to Mr. Butti- 
fant at the time. 

24,388. Is there any other suggestion you can give 
us, either in favour of your party or against it, or the 
same as to the other side. Anything that is on your 
mind, let us have. You are safe here——One man 
applied to me on the election day and told me he had 
40) men close by who only wanted a day’s pay if I 
would authorise him to go and spend the money. 
That is Mr. Brooks the coal merchant. I have since 
ascertained that he is a Radical in politics. Idid not 
know what, he was. 

24,389. He did not get the money ?—I told him I 
could not think of such a thing. This, was about 
8 o’clock on the election day. 

24,390. You haye since ascertained that he was a 
Liberal ?—I have since ascertained that he was. a 
Liberal. 

24,391. You did not know it then ?—-I did not. 

24,392. Assuming it to be true, what did you think 


‘of it >—I did not think there were the men in the 


ward. 

24,393. What did you think of his application ?— 

I think he did it in case our candidate was returned, 

24,394. What on the other side is occasionally 
called a a plant ?—I think it was. 

24,395, Then it is fair to say that on both sides 
there were attempts at planting. Is that gentleman 
in Norwich now ?—I believe 1 saw him the other day. 
- 24,396. As far as you know, he did not actually 
bribe anybody ?—That is all I know of it. 

24,397. Do you know anything else ?—No, I do not. 

24,398. Were you molested by roughs ?—We were 
shut up very nearly an hour at the “ Grapes.” 
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24,399. Mr. Commissioner Geldaegs suggests that 
you were ‘cooped.”” Do you know what Repke: 4 
means r-—Yes, I have heard the term. 

24,400. What does it mean ?>—They used to get 
voters and make them half drunk, and carry ne out 
of the city. 

24,401. Where did they put them ?— Some of Bom 
were put on board wherries and taken he the river, 
I have heard. 

24,402. Was that a general anual atan election, 
on both sides ?—That is long before my time. 

24,403. But that is your “belief ?—On both sides I 
believe it used to be done. 

24,404. There is no “cooping” "now 2 - I have 
not heard of any. 

24,405. I should really like to know Shad notion 
you have, I am anxious if I could see my way to 
bring the two parties to some agreement about the 
thing, but I daresay it is my inability and want of = 
Do you see your way to it?—No. 

24,406. Do you see your way to agree with the 
other side. They say they cannot do without so many, 
do you think you are wrong in doing with so few. 
Can you assist me in putting the things fair ?—I cans 
not do that. I cireulared the 18th division with four 
men in a day and a half. I took one day to. trace 
those that, had gone to other parts of the city, with 
two men, and I think there were only 10 men I did 
not trace at all. 

24,407. How did you employ the 168; how did 
you pretend to employ them ?—In 1874, we told them 
we should want them to stand about if we wanted 
anything sent out; they stood about the street and 
filled the street, and we had to send them away. In 
1875 we told them the best thing they could do would 
be to walk about the ward and see if they could find 
anything wrong. 

24,408. They were a nuisance 2—They were & 
nuisance. 

24,409. Do you understand how 70 or 80 men could 
be really employed ; you know what I’ mean, do you 
understand how it can be done ?—I do not unless they 
give them two circulars each all the way round. 

24,410. And sent another man to look after them ? 
—That is about it. 

24,411. It did not occur to you that a useful way 
of increasing your staff and getting their votes would 
be to appoint persons to look ‘after the ward managers ? 
—-No, that might be tried another time. 

24,412. Your clerks would have clerks to look after 
them, and clerks to look after the clerks ?—Yes. 


Mr. Henry Jarvis recalled and further examined. 


24,413. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In the election of 1874 
were you employed as manager of the 17th division of 
one of the wards ?-—I was. 

24,414. Which ward ?—The eighth ward. 

24,415. What was the voting power of that ward? 
—866. 

24,416. How many messengers did you employ ?— 
In 1874? 

24,417. Yes.—I think I stated when I was here 
before, 140; that is the full number. 

24,418. What do you mean ?—I mean it did not 
exceed that. 

24,419. That the number you employed did not 
exceed 140?—Certainly not; that is the outside ; I 
have nothing torefer to. I could not say positively, 
but it did not exceed 140. 

24,420. (Mr. Howard.) 180 in 1875 ?—Yes. 

24,421. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did that include can- 
vassers ?—Hverything. 

24,422. How many committee rooms had you ?—l 
had four committee rooms. 

24,423. What were they?—One was a_ private 
house and three public-houses, 

24,424. Which -was the principal one, where you 
conducted the business ?>—The private house. 

24,425. Where was that >—At Mr. Nicholls’s in St. 
Augustine Street. 


24,426. What day did you begin to-employ the 
messengers ?—I think it was about the second or third 
day before the election. 

24,427. The election, we were told, was. on. the 
Wednesday ?—I believe it was. 

24,428. Then you began on the Mandey or Tacs, 
day 2—That is about the time. 

24,429. Then you had 140 messengers to do the 
work ?—Yes. 

24,430, Do you say they were necessary to do it? 
—Certainly not. 

24,431. Did you put them on for the mere purpose 
of securing their votes >—I did so. 

24,432. You do not make any concealment of the 
fact that you knew you were doing an illegal act ?—If 
I did I do not think you would believe me. 

24,433. If you were to say you put them on for a 
lawful purpose you do not think I should believe you ? 
—I do not. 

24,434. Or the other Commissioners ?—I am sure 
you would not. 

24,435. (Mr. Howard.) Therefore you do pot say 
it 2I dare not say it. 

24,436. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) It was obviously for the 
purposes of corruption ?—For securing their votes ; 
that is the effect of it. 
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24,437. Did you notice any other form of corruption 
at that election ?—No, I did not. 

24,488. Could you give us any idea how many of 
the messengers were voters ?—I should: say a large 
proportion ; I do not know how many. 

24,439. (Mr. Howard.) Did you refer to the 

register at all, or take the chance ?—Oceasionally ; if 
bd did not know them, I did. 

24,440. When you put out your net you felt sure 
you would take a lot of fish. That/is the real English 
of it ?—That is true. 

24,441, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You did employ some 
that you knew were not voters ?—I employed some 
that I knew were not voters. 

24,442, Why did you do that, ?— Because they were 
recommended to me. 

/ 24,443. By influential persotis in the ward ?>—Yes. 

/124; "444. Do.you know of any other form of corrup- 
tion prevailing at that election ?P—I cannot speak. of 
any ; I do not. know of any. 

24, 445, Did you turn your attention at all to the 
cavaleades and processions ?—Occasionally I saw them, 
but you must remember I was, engaged the greater 
part of my time in the committee rooms, and did not 
see much of them, but they occasionally came past my 
committee room. 

24,446. You have heard the evidence given here as 
to the obviously corrupting nature of those processions 
‘and cavaleades ?—I have. 

24,447. Do you agree with the evidence >—To a 
great extent I do. 

24,448. (Mr. Howard.) Were there sham committee 
rooms in 1874. You say there were in 1875 ?>—Yes, 
about the same number. J had three sham committee 
rooms; I engaged those committee rooms for the pur- 
pose of securing their vote and interest. Of course 
publicans havea great amount of interest. 

24,449. They were sham ?—They really were; I 
did not want them. 
~ 24,450. I see this question was put to you as to 
1875, as reported in the newspaper, and it is the foun- 
dation of the question as to 1874: “ It has been very 
“ fairly stated by Mr. Stevens that he thought the 
~ employment. of messengers was very excessive, but 
“persons of inferior position to him say they don’t 
« think so, and would at another election employ as 
“ many messengers as they employed at the election 
« of 1875 ?—I have heard some of the evidence, and 
“that with very great pain.” Am I to assume that 
you,have the same opinion with reference to 1874 ?— 
Yes; I should like to explain. I have managed the first 
ward i in parliamentary elections, I have managed the 
seventh ward i in parliamentary elections, and the eighth 
ward, and I am satisfied, from what I have heard 
since, and from what I “heard previously, that my 
opinion is’ erfectly correct, that they did not require 
anything like the number of messengers they say they 
did. I had the fir t, seventh, and eighth wards entire. 
24,451. (Mr... Mahon. ) With how many mes- 
sengers could you have done in 1874 ?—I was manager 
of the seventh ‘ward i in Stracey’ s election in 1868, Rnd 
T do not think I had1 more messengers than 20, 

94,452. 2 want to. all your attention to the 1874 
election, when you say you employed 140 messengers ? 
—T was in the eighth ward. 

24,453. With how | many messengers could you have 
done 210 or 12° would have been sufficient. 
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24,478. (ale, Célaney, ) What part did you take in 
the 187 4 election ?-Manager at the central committee 
rooms. 

24,474, How many messengers, were employed at 
the central committee rooms in 1874 aeons the 
same as I employed in 1875. 

24,475. How many is’ that ?>82. 

24, 476. Were ‘they ‘all legitimately employed, or 
were the numbers very full ?—They were chieffy em- 
ployed ; I generally used to keep a reserve of 10, 
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24,454. (Mr. Howard.) 20 would be ample ?— 
Plenty. 

24,455. Is ‘this a delusion, or is it a fact?—I am 
sure itis a fact, ‘because I have had so much expe- 
rience I can speak to it. 

24,456. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anything of 
the way the legitimate business is doné on the Liberal 
side that should require ten times that number ?—T 
liave been mixed up with elections for 10 years; I 
cannot conceive how they can have ‘any more'*work , 
than we can ; the work is precisely the same through 
out” 1 caninot eyo at all bhi they should 
require it. 

24,457. ft the aed Wate 6 ime couitad you 


several times, both in J alse aie muniéipal 
elections; I think you ‘ean manage it very well with 
12 messengers, 

24,458. What do you say to 75 messengers P—It is 
excessive. 

24,459. Can you put more than one construction on 
it >—Certainly not. 

24,460. Making every allowance, that they make 
out their street lists, or do something else that requires 
more. messengers, because they do not do it in the 
most labour-saving ‘way, can you bring them up to 75? 
—Impossible. 

24,461. For the first ward ?—Impossible. 

24,462. For the seventh ward?—I managed the 
seventh ward, the entire ward, in 1868 ; I cannot 
speak positively, but I speak as near as I can, that I 
do not think in that election I had more than 20, or it 
did not exceed 20 in the entire ward. It is a very 
large and extensive ward. 

24,463. Do you know how the number of 147 could 
be properly employed ?—They could not properly em- 
ploy them; they might make work for them. 

24,464. How many for the eighth ?—In the eighth 
ward I employed 170. 

24,465. How many could you work the eighth 
with ?>—About 16 to 20. 

24,466. Would there be any difficulty in the Liberal 
party and the Conservative party getting that number 
of intelligent honest men ?—If I had the work to do 
next week, I could get them easily. I could have no 
difficulty in getting them, such as I should be willing 
to trust, and who would do the work properly. 

24,467. If you could not get them for 3s. 6d. a day 
you could get them for 10s.?—I could get them for 
much less than that, because at election times persons 
would rather work on elections than at their own 
work.. 

24,468. People who take an interest in it ?—I am 
sure they would. 

24,469. What became of your, messenger lists in 
1874 ?—I sent them to Buttifant. 

24,470. Have you got a copy of them ?—TI have 
not. 

24,471. Have you seen or heard anything of them 
since you sent them in ?—I have not heard a word of 
them. 

24,472. (Mr. Howard.) Do you see any way to_ré- 
concile yourself with your opponents ?—I am not speak- 
ing from hearsay, I. am speaking from experience. J 
have had so many elections that I have no hesitation 
in saying that what they say cannot be possibly 
correct. 


Mr. SAMUEL Dawson recalled and further examined. 


24,477. 
them going, 

24,478. You did ?—Yes. 

24 ‘479, Without having to make work for them ?—. 
I did not want ‘to do that. 

24,480.’ What do you wish us to infer ?—That they 
were bond Jide working. 

24,481. In both ways ?—In both ways. 

24,482. We have heard that these different divi- 
sional managers sent in-all their messenger lists to the 
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central committee room after the election was over. 
Do you know what became of them ?—In 1875 Mr, 
Gilbert had them. 

24,483. In 1874?—In 1874 I believe they were 
sent up into Bethel Street to Mr. Buttifant’s. 

24,484. To Mr. Buttifant’s house ?—To his office. 

24,485. Do you know what became of them after 
that P—I never saw them. 

24,486. Were you aware that Buttifant left the 
central committee rooms at any time during the elec- 
tion of 1874 ?—In 1874 he went round to every com- 
mittee room in each division, to see that they were 
properly supplied with material for the election. 

24,487. Are you aware of his leaving the central 
committee rooms and going to the “ Grapes” ?—I 
remember it. 

24,488. Did he at that time express any dislike to 
take that course, or make any remark of that sort to 
you >—Not at all. 

24,489. Did he make any remark to you ?—I can 
remember what he said, “I shall be at the ‘ Grapes’ 
* to-morrow.” 

24,490. When did he say that ?—I think that was 
two days befere the election : ‘Pack me up a parcel, 
“ and send it to the ‘ Grapes’; ” that is to say, all 
the stationery and things necessary for the work. 

24,491. After he had gone to the “ Grapes” did 
you see or hear much more of him ?—I might see him 
occasionally. : 

24,492. You did not see much of him at the central 
committee rooms ?—Certainly not. 

24,493. (Mr. Howard.) Have you found out any- 
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thing more about the boards ?—Only what I have 
informed the secretary. 

24,494. Have you anything else to tell us ?—Butti- 
fant says 10/. was paid to me ; you told me to look. 
I find on March 17 he paid me 114. 4s. 1d. ; 10. 4s. 1d. 
for expenses, and 10/. the balance of the amount. 

24,495. Is there any other subject you ,wish to 
mention ?—No ; I only wish to state, to justify my 
statement relative to Mr. Womersley, that young Mr. 
Womersley wrote a note in Mayes’s shop and sent it 
across to one of the leaders of the gang, and imme- 
diately they withdrew from the “ Robin Hood,” and 
Mrs. Riches turned round and said, “ What a nice 
“ young man he is ; how nicely he can draw roughs 
« away when he likes.” 

24,496. Who was the leader of the gang, do you 
know ?—I should say it would be “ Tippy” Roberts. 

24,497. You were in court when I examined Mr. 
Womersley the other day P—I was. 

24,498. I propose to make no further observation 
about. that. He did not spare you ; he expressed his 
opinion about what you had said. If there is any 
explanation you desire to offer, we desire to hear it? 
—No further. 

24,499. You rest on what you said ?—Certainly ; 
I will prove it. 

24,500. (Mr. Goldney.) Are those papers anything 
you have for us ?—These are all the receipts for the 
messengers. 

24,501. For 1875 ?—Yes; 1874 Mr. Sparrow had. 

24,502. Or Mr. Buttifant ?—No, Mr. Sparrow. 


Mr. Jonn WomeRSLEY sworn and examined. 


24,503. (Mr. Howard.) Are you the son of Mr. 
Womersley who was examined the other day ?—I am. 
24,504. Are you in Mr. Colman’s employ ?—Yes. 

24,505. And have been for some time ?P—About 
five or six years. 

24,506. You are, I suppose, a somewhat active 
partisan on the Liberal side ?—Yes. 

24,507. And have been for some years ?—Since I 
have lived in Norwich, that is about five years. 

24,508. I suppose, in the elections which have oc- 
curred in that interval you have taken some part ?—I 
have. 

24,509. It would be mere affectation to suggest that 
you do not know what has been said about you in the 
course of this inquiry ?7—Yes, I have read it all. 

24,510. In order that you should have the fullest 
opportunity of meeting the statements that have been 
made, and of either-admitting, denying, or qualifying 
them, I will show you briefly what, as far as I can 
collect, has been said. I will tell you, first, what has 
been said favourably to you, and then I will take you 
through what has been said unfavourably, so that 
that will be present to your mind to answer. [The 
learned Commissioner read extracts from the evidence 
of Mr. Womersley, sen., Mr. Clowes, Mr. Culley, 
Mr. Gee, and Mr. Harvard.] I think that is one side 
of the matter. I will now take you to the other side. 
[The learned Commissioner read extracts from the 
evidence of Mr. Cunnington.! Had you a knicker- 
bocker suit on ?—I believe I had in 1875. [The 
learned Commissioner then read extracts from the 
evidence of Mr. Amies, Mr. Kett, Mr. Gooch, Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Holmes. | 

24,511. I think that is a statement of the evidence 
on both sides, with the exception of the evidence 
which has just been given by Mr. Dawson. You 
were in court ?—I was. 

24,512. Now you see, I have endeavoured to put 
the whole position of the case before you, both for and 
against you. I think now, perhaps, you had_ better 
give us your own view of it ?—It is a very difficult 
matter for me to give you a whole resumé following 
your reading of the evidence. 

24,513. I do not ask you todo that. I have endea- 
voured to put before you all the charges ?—So far as 
the charge made against me of leading the roughs or 


not having anything to do with them is concerned, I 
say it is substantially false and untrue. 

24,514. To what extent is it true ?—There is no 
truth in it at all. 

24,515, You say “ substantially” false ?—I have 
been at one or two of these places, but with regard to 
leading them, or urging them on to do anything in any 
way, it is quite false. 

24,516. Go on. I would rather you come to the end 
of your statement before I say anything ?—I have 
nothing further to say about it. I say with regard to 
that note which Mr. Dawson mentioned a short time 
since, that he has there, I will not say wilfully stated 
an untruth, but he certainly has said something which 
was not true. That note was written in consequence 
of two or three things I saw being done at the polling 
place, which were these: Mr. Gardiner Stevens and 
Mr. Joe Stanley and another gentleman were intro- 
ducing persons into the polling place by the outlet 
instead of going in by the inlet. : 

24,517. Where at ?—At the polling place on Dere- 
ham Road. When I mentioned the circumstance to 
them they excused themselves by saying that the per- 
sons were invalids, or blind, or something of that kind. 


, One person that I saw Mr. Gardiner Stevens taking in 


there I firmly think was no more an invalid or blind 
than myself. I believe it was only a ruse to get in 
voters in an illegitimate manner. 
over to Mayes’, which is immediately opposite, and I 
wrote a note to Mr. Stevens (and I think he will pro- 
bably recollect the circumstance) to go down and see 
to it, and he did so. That is the tale about the note. 
The note never went to Mr. Riches’ house. It was 
given to a young man carrying a blue and white card 
in his hat, and I think I gave him 6d. to take it up to 
the central committee rooms to Mr. Stevens; so that 
Mr. Dawson's statement just now is utterly untrue, for 
I never sent a note across to the house to induce roughs 
to goaway. I do not recollect anything else, but I 
shall be happy to answer any questions you put to 
me. 

24,518. If you were not a leader of roughs, you have 
had a great deal to do with them ?—I have had nothing 
to do with them either in paying them or ordering 
them about, or giving them any instructions whatever 
at any election. 


I immediately went | 
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24,519. Have you not been seen with them fre- 
quently at elections ? J will not at present assume, 
and I do not, that you led them, that is to say, that you 
were acting as captain of the band, but were you 
not in some way or other identified with these men at 
election times, for some purpose or another ?—I do 
not know why it is these very unjust charges have been 
brought against me. 

24,520. I have called you to give you an opportunity 
of denying them ?—And I am very much obliged to 

ou. 
‘ 24,521. Is this all nonsense which we have heard ? 
—It is utterly untrue. 

24,522, That you were at Roll’s ?—It is not untrue 
that I was at Roll’s, because I was there. 

24,523. I suppose you knew something of the dis- 
turbance that took place there ?—I saw a disturbance 
caused by a cavalcade of Conservative horsemen riding 
over people. 

24,524. No other disturbance ?—I do not think 
there was any particular disturbance except what is 
generally going on at committee rooms. 

24,525. Was there any disturbance there, caused by 
disorderly persons ?—I saw none. I saw a little push- 
ing about, and that sort of thing. 

24,526. Did you see any roughs there ?—I do not 
know what you mean by roughs exactly. 

24,527. Really our anxiety is if we can to entirely 
acquit you of all this. Let us see we do not get 
into wrong tracks. When you tell me that, it is bor- 
dering on the incredible; do you mean that you do 
not know a rough when you see him in Norwich, with 
all your active experience ?—I have had no active 
experience. 

24,528. You were an active young politician ?—I 
am not a particularly active, politician, that is quite 
wrong. 

24,529. You are quite likely to be one, and my im- 
pression is that you are ?-—I can assure you I am not. 

24,580. You took an active part in each election, 
did you not?—T went about, but I did not take 
what would be called an active part in any of the 
elections. 

24,531. You heard me read the evidence; you went 
about in the pony and trap diligently, all round ?— 
No. 

24,532. What did you do?—I merely drove from 
the “Richmond Hill” tavern down to Dereham Road 
schoolroom. ‘That was the only drive I had in that 
pony and trap. . 

24,538. At both of which places there was a dis- 
turbance ?—Not at Richmond Hill. 

24,534. That is to say, unless we are misinformed, 
you did not happen to see the disturbance at either 
place ?—Which place ? — 

24,535. Richmond Hill and Dereham Road ?—You 
mean Roll’s, not Richmond Hill. 

24,536. Yes, Roll’s >—Richmond Hill was the cen- 
tral committee room in the sixth ward. 

24,537. You were at Roll’s ?>—That was a different 
election altogether. 

24,538. Which election ?—That was 1874 and the 
Dereham Road affair was in 1875, 

24,539. Was not there a station in the Dereham 
Road, in 1874 ?—That I do not know. I was not 
there, 

24,540. Are you quite sure ?—Quite sure. 

24,541, At what place were you, in 1874, during the 
election. So that we shall understand one another, we 
had better keep to 1874?—I cannot recollect what 
place I was at, I was mostly in the sixth ward, 

24,542. What public-house did you visit, committee 
rooms, polling stations or anything else you like ?—I 
might have gone to all the— 
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24,543. You might have gone to none ?—Do you 
mean my opponent’s committee rooms ? 

24,544. Anything you like, I want to see what part 
you did take in 1874 ?—Up to 3 o’clock I may say, I 
am not quite positive for half an hour, I was engaged 
in getting up voters, and did not go near a public- 
house at all except the committee rooms up to 3 o'clock. 
I think it was 3 o’clock. 

24,545. When 3 o’clock arrived, what public-house 

did you go to >About 3 o’clock a report was brought 
down to a committee room at which I was that there 
was something going on at Rolls’. 
_ 24,546. Something of what sort ?>—Bribery. When 
I asked the question what it consisted of, I was told 
Mr. Dawson was there, and Mr. John Bignold was 
there, and we know when Mr. Dawson is about any- 
where there is something going on. 

24,547. Some bribery ?—Something of that nature. 

24,548. You say so ?—I do say so positively. 

24,549. I will ask you before you go, to give me 
some further evidence than that, because I will not 
allow you to make those statements if you have not 
good grounds for them ?—I can, 

24,550. Now proceed to the “rough” business >— 
I went up when that statement was brought to me, 
and what I saw there was a large crowd of people of 
both parties, and I saw some shouting and pushing 
about, but no fighting or anything of that kind. I 
went to the house on receiving that report, and I saw 
Mr. Dawson there and also Mr. John Bignold. I 
think, it was Mr. John Bignold, it was one of the 
Bignolds at any rate. 

24,551. You think they were there for the purpose 
of bribing ?—We identify them with those sort of 
things, because I believe Mr. John Bignold has been 
prosecuted for bribery. 

24,552. We will trouble you with the bribery after- 
wards ?—I think it is sufficient to warrant me in 
saying that. ; 

24,553. Do not stop to argue, give me the facts ?— 
I went there to see what was going on, and there was 
a large crowd of people of both parties. I saw some 
shouting and pushing about, but no disturbance par- 
ticularly. 

24,554. No disturbance particularly ?—Not beyond 
ordinary pushing and crowding about, no fighting. 

24,555. Good-tempered shoving ?—I think it was 
quite good tempered. I did not see any ill temper 
exhibited. 

24,556. This was at Roll’s P—This was at Roll’s. 

24,557. I only want, as I have told you, to put you 
right in this matter. We cannot be mistaken ; 
you think those gentlemen’s statements about Roll’s, 
made in such distinct terms, cannot be justified ? 
—lI have not heard that one of them accuses me of 
anything. 

24,558. You were saying there was no commotion ? 
—I did not see it. 

24,559. You must have seen it ?—When I was 
there ; it might have taken place inside, when I was 
outside, ahd it might have taken place outside when I 
was inside. _ 

24,560. You had better proceed ?>—I have nothing 
to say except about the horses running in about the 
people. 

24,561. As your evidence is likely to take some 
time, we will conclude it on Monday morning, but 
meanwhile turn the thing over in your mind and 
refresh your recollection as to persons and dates, and 
also be prepared at least to give us some evidence in 
support of the statement about Mr. Dawson and the 
bribery. 


Adjourned to Menday at 10 o’clock, 
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NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 


Monday, 13th September 1875. 


JOHN WoMERSLEY recalled and further examined. 


(The Witness.) Will you allow me to correct a state- 
ment I made with regard to Mr. Dawson and Mr. 
John Bignold. I find ap have made a mistake, and I 
wish to tender my apology to those gentlemen for the 
remarks I made with reference to bribery,—I was 
mistaken. 

24,562. (Mr. Howard.) Tam glad-you have done 
so voluntarily, because the charges against’ them 
were somewhat serious, and that was the reason I 
requested you on Saturday to turn it over in your 
mind. J may mention that since we sat on Saturday 
we have received a communication from a member of 
the family, in the absence of Mr. John Bignold himself, 
in which he distinctly denies altogether the statement 
you have made that Mr. John Bignold was ever 


prosecuted for bribery. Now that you have with- 
drawn and apologized for that statement, I have no 
doubt Mr. John Bignold will regard that as an 
end of the matter ?—As to Mr. Dawson [I really 
thought until I inquired further into the matter that he 
was a scheduled man. I find that it is quite another 
man altogether. 

24,568. As there are two or three other witnesses 
to be examined to the point upon which have been 
summoned, we think it fair to you that you should 
have the fullest opportunity of meeting the statements 
which are made. You will see their evidence, and 
afterwards we will call you into the box to conclude 
your examination ?—Thank you, sir. 


»s 
Witiiam Moyes sworn and examined. 


24,564. (Mr. Goldney.) You are, I believe, the 
landlord of the ** Grapes ” inn ?—Yes. 

24,565. Was your house used as a committee room 
at the 1875 election >—Yes. 

24,566. Your house is in St. Miles is it not ?—Yes. 

24,567. Were you in the house during the polling 
day in 1875 ?—Yes. 

24,568. Did anything happen in the course of the 


“afternoon ?—Yes. 


24,569. What was it?—A lot of people came 
rushing in, what they termed to be roughs. 

24,570. What did they do ?—They demanded some 
beer, which I refused to draw. 

24,571. Do you recollect anything else they did ?— 
Consequently they began to kick up a‘disturbance, and 
said if I did not draw them some beer they should 
draw some for themselves. I locked up the cellar door 
and bar door, and put the key into my pocket, and 
they went to the committee room door, which was 
closed by the doorkeeper, and there they had a 
scrimmage ; but what occurred there I did not see, 
for the passage was so full of people I could not stir. 
I was confined to one corner, and I was very unwell 
at that time, and it quite upset me, and I hardly knew 
what was going on. 

24,572. Did they make an attempt to get up into 
the Gommiittes room r—Yes, of course they did ; that 
was their aim. They tried to get into the committee 
room, but they could not manage it. The doorkeeper 
was there, and, as he told me, they knocked him about 
a good deal. I could not get up-stairs. 

24,573. (Mr. Howard.) Who was the doorkeeper ? 
—Seaman. 

24,574. (Mr. Goldney.) Was Richard Nicholls 
there ?—Yes, he came in at the time. 

24,575. Was he knocked about ?—I do not think 
he was; he talked to them and persuaded them to 
leave quietly. He wanted to know what business 
they had to go there to disturb the room. He had 
great difficulty to quell them, but he settled them at 
last. They went out abroad, and then there was a 
fight. He talked to them and asked what business 
they had to go there to interrupt. 


24,576. Were any people inside the committee 
room at the time ?—That I cannot say. I believe 
there were, but I am not quite sure. I did not go up- 
stairs but very little. ‘They went out abroad after 
that, and there they fought for some minutes. 

24,577. Who was the “head of the roughs when they 
came "PT do not know, they were all strangers to me. 
I did not know one, they were not people living in 
my part of the city anyone of them. 

24,578. Had you the ‘‘ Grapes” in 1874 ?—Yes. 

24,579. Was it used as a committee room then >— 
No, only on the one occasion, not since I kept it. 

24,580. Do you know young Mr. Womersley ?— 
No. 

24,581. Had the men anything in their hands P— 
I did not see anything, the passage was so crowded 
that you could not see what they had got ; the passage 
was so full there was no chance of seeing anything 
where it was, I was out of the way \altogether. I 
could not stir till after the mob disappeared. 

24,582, Did you say you were pushed into a corner ? 
—Yes. 

24,583. And you could not see what was going on 
in the passage ?>—No, I could not see anything going 
on in the passage. 

24,584. You could hear the noise ?—I could hear 
the noise. That was all I could know anything about. 

24,585. They seem to have come first into your 
bar ?—No, they did not get into the bar; there is a 
passage in front of my house and the bar on one:side, 
and a small door going into it. Iwas there, and 1 
locked the door directly. . 

24,586. (Mr. Howard.) Is your wife here ?—No. 

24,587. We understand she is not well ?—She is 
very ‘bad with heart disease. 

24,588. Did she see very much of this disturbance ? 
—No more than I did, nor hardly so much I think. 
She was pushed into a room and there she had to 
stop. 

24,589. I suppose she would rather not attend ?— 
She is not fit to attend, the doctor says so, 

24,590. Then we will not press her to come here, 
under the circumstances >—Thank you, sir. 


W. L. Menpuam recalled and further examined. 


24,591. (Mr. Howard.) We have to ask you to 
furnish us with one or two documentary matters, if 
you will do so; we will write them down on paper? 
—I shall have great pleasure in doing so if I can. 
There are one or two matters which J should like to 
explain and put right, as far as possible. In the 
examination of the witnesses 1 see there are very con- 


flicting statements as to the effect of sending circulars 
through the post office. Long before this question 
was thought of, namely, at the first School Board 
election in 1871, I sent all my voting papers, or 
attempted to do so, through the post. I believe there 
were on the register 11,815 voters to whom I sent cir- 
culars, and I had returned upwards of 1,300 circulars. 


— 


That will show, f think, about 12 per cent. or rather 
more. 

24,592. I think that was about the average the post- 
master himself gave us under somewhat different 
circumstances; now they have a better staff? 
—dJust so, but it shows the necessity at that time 
for messengers. There is another suggestion which 
1 should like to make, with regard to the necessity. 
for appointing messengers under such circumstances. 
As the register is now final, I would make it in- 
cumbent upon every voter removing from the place 
in which he is registered as residing, if he leaves 
during the year, to give notice to me, so that the 
register may be corrected, that notice to be given 
within a month after removal. By that means the 
register would be kept correct throughout the whole 
year, so that every voter would remain, the residence 
being known. That would do away with the necessity 
for a number of messengers. 

24,593. For disobedience, I suppose, you would im- 
pose some fine P—The vote would be lost. 

24,594, Is that the only penalty that would attach 
—Yes. 

24,595. Do you think that would be sufficient to 
induce people to take the trouble to give notice ?— 
I think so; it is so little trouble that if they value 
their votes they would do it; if they do not, let the 
vote be lost, that would be sufficient penalty. 

24,596. (Mr. Goldney.) The vote would only be 
lost on a scrutiny ?--The party would not be allowed 
to vote unless within a month after changing his resi- 
dence he gave notice, so that the register might be 
amended. 

24,597. In a large place like Norwich, when a man 
is once on the register, would there not be a difficulty 
in ascertaining that he had changed his residence, and 
had omitted to give notice ?—Not at all. I have 
adopted the same course with regard to freemen. I 
give notice, before the registration takes place, requir- 
ing every freeman who has changed his residence 
since the last registration to give me notice of the 
parish from which he has removed and the parish to 
which he has removed. 

24,598. Do you find that they do it ?—They do it 
as arule. I do not see why occupiers and freeholders 
should not do the same. That would reduce the ne- 
cessity for messengers within a very narrow compass 
indeed. As to the registration at Norwich, generally 
speaking, that is almost as corrupt as the elections 
themselves. If it is managed in other cities in the 
samé way it must be as corrupt as in Norwich. In- 
stead of the register being amended year by year, the 
overseers make out a fresh list every year. ‘The con- 
sequence is, that the position of an overseer is sought 
for for partizanship. They crowd the’ register with 
names that ought not to be on it and leave off names 
that ought to be on it. We have had 2,000 objections 
for that reason. The register ought to be amended 
by striking out the names, and the claims ought to be 
added. 

24,599. (Mr. Howard.) There is some evidence, or 
at least there are statements, before us, that overseers 
are not altogether vigilant in the performance of their 
duties. Now you call attention to the necessity of 
looking after that ’—In my opinion the overseers are 
not the proper persons, in a populous district like 
Norwich, to attend to the register. There should be a 
registration officer who should be responsible for it. 

24,600. An official ?—Yes ;'it was suggested in a 
bill which was before Parliament last session, but the 
idea was not carried out. The overseers are so negli- 
gent and careless in making the list out that it is 
frequently a great labour to get them to doit. This 

ear J have had to send two or three lists back. 

24,601. I suppose it is more laborious to revise it 
than to make it ?—-Considerably more. 

24,602. I presume your objection is one of princi- 
ple ?—One of principle entirely. 

24,608. To the employment of overseers for that 
purpose >—Yes. The rate collectors are the persons 
to make out the lists; they know every one, and they 
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hear of every removal. In one or two cases the lists 
are made out by them, and those are perfect. The 
overseers having an interest in getting payment for all 
they put on the list, they crowd it on one side accord- 
ing to their own views, and leave off others who ought 
to be on the list. 

24,604. (Mr Goldney.) Are they paid by the 
number ?—They are paid by the number of voters 
on the list. That custom involves an expense of at 
least one third more than it ought to be; because 
objections are made to those who ought not to be on, 
and claims are made as to those who ought to be on. 
These have to be prevented and detected, and therefore 
the trouble is given to the agents to clear the list. 

24,605. Do the agents in any way agree together 
before they go before the revising barrister ?—Until 
last year they have pretty well agreed. 

24,606. They go through the list of objections as to 
men dead and removed, and reduce the list before 
appearing before the revising barrister ?—Until last 
year they did it, and I find that that arrangement has 
been made this year. It saves immense labour. 

24,607. (Mr. Howurd.) If it is not done this year, 
the revising barrister will have a difficult task before 
him ?—There are 2,000 objections. 

24,608. They are very numerous ?—There are 917 
claims and 1,893 objections. 

24,609. Nearly 2,000 objections —Yes ; and, in 
addition, 917 claims. I have no hesitation in saying 
that more than one half of these would have been 
avoided if the lists had been properly made. There is 
another matter as regards parliamentary elections. A 
man may be registered in every ward in the city, and 
you cannot check that by personation; he may be 
registered three times in a single parish as freeholder, 
occupier, and freeman, and he may be in any other 
ward in which he resides registered as an occupier 
and freeholder. I know one gentleman whose name 
is registered seven times in the city, and if he were 
corrupt he might go to as many different places. 

24,610. And he could not be detected ?—Only by 
some one knowing it and watching him. 

24,61%. Supposing he were a respectable man he 
would not do it >—Any person might go and personate 
him if he were not known. I have suggested that as 
it is with the municipal register it should be with the 
parliamentary register, that he should stand only once 
on the register. ‘Then the register would be reduced 
considerably, and it would save much labour in hunting 
out persons. 

24,612. That is to say, a man may have a qualifica- 
tion in every ward, but you would only give him one 
vote >—I would only give him one vote. I would 
also make this observation, that there i$ a very wide 
divergence in the evidence as to the number of persons 
required as messengers under different circumstances. 
I think one side has put it very much lower, and the 
other side perhaps higher, than it ought to be. It is 
truly absurd for people to say that a ward can be 
managed by 10 messengers, as has been stated in this 
court. 

24,613. Have you had practical experience ?—For 
more than 380 years. 

24,614. In that particular sort of work ?—Mes- 
senger work, certainly, but not of late years. 

24,615. The difficulty on that part of the case is, 
that gentlemen on both sides, of considerable practical 
experience, come and give us precisely opposite views ? 
—I have not seen one gentleman of practical expe- 
rience give evidence that I should approve of as to 
the minimum number. 

24,616. Do you believe it is understated? One 
gentleman said 200 on each side, and another said 300. 
Do you believe that that is understated, that 600 
messengers, decent men, could carry out that part of 
the work ?—That is beyond what they have said. 
Someone said 10 to a ward. 

24,617. (Mr. Goldney.) 10 to a division >—I un- 
derstoed it was 10 to a ward. 

24,618. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think that 500 
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men could carry out the work all over the city ?— 
Bo icio: That falls considerably short of what some 
persons want ?—I think that, by an arrangement such 
as I have suggested, a great many messengers might 
be avoided, because there would be very few persons 
on the register, except those whose residences were 
known, if they were obliged to give the notice I 
suggest. ; 

24,620. (Mr. Goldney.) You do not agree with 
Jarvis, who says that 120 persons would be ample >— 
No. 

24,621. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever had the 
management of a ward ?—Not under the present 
constituency. 

24,622. I suppose not, looking at the office you 
hold ?—I have never interfered. 

24,623. Gentlemen who have had great experience 
in doing that particular work in elections, on both 


sides, come and make that statement to us ?>—Some of 


them have not had great experience. 

24,624. On both sides ?—On both sides; some of 
them have had very little. 

24,625. You think that 500 men divided between 
the two parties, might do the work ?—If they were 
good men. ; 

24,626. I suppose there would be no difficulty at 
election times in getting 500 non-voters for that ?— 
I do not know; I very much question whether you 
would get that number of good men. 

24,627. You only want reasonably steady men, and 
men who can read an address on a circular ?—The wages 
which an artizan can earn in Norwich are much more 
than that, taking the best men or the average of men. 
Another statement has been made which I cannot 
approve of, as to the number of persons who are 


‘ corrupt. I do not believe that more than 1000 in this 


city would sell their votes for money. 

24,628. You mean that there are not more than J000 
who would take a sovereign for their vote ?>—Just so. 

24,629. Ready money ?—Yes. 

24,630. That is, direct bribery ?—That is direct 
bribery. : ; 

24,631. I am not sure that the witnesses on either 
side have intended to convey that idea to us, exactly. 
We rather understood them to mean that there were 
between 2000 and 4000 persons who are open to 
the kind of indirect bribery which the messenger 
trick illustrates?— I am not prepared to say that. 
There is a large number, but I do not believe to that ex- 
tent. Ido not believe that there are 4000, or anything 
A great number of those men would have 
earned more at their trades if they had stuck to them ; 
they get unsettled, and as they cannot afford | to lose 
their day’s work, if they get 3s. 6d. they put it down 
as a day’s wages. It is not taken with a corrupt 
motive, and J do not believe they are influenced by it 
in the least. ; 

24,632. That does not diminish the evil as 
regards those who employ them with a corrupt 
object ?—I admit the corrupt tendency. 

24,633. And the corrupt object to a large extent ? 
—That depends upon whether it is intended to be so 
used. 

24,634. You are quite right in saying that. You 
are aware that it has been often said upon oath by 
persons of respectability, your fellow citizens, that 
they have employed persons knowing them to be 
voters, and that they have done that corruptly 
in the legal sense, and with a view to obtain their 
votes to carry their candidates ?—If a man employs 
a voter in order to gain his vote nothing can be more 
corrupt. 

24,635. That is the case which has been made out 
with reference to the messenger trick, to a large 
extent ?—No doubt. , 

24,636. You will agree, with your extensive ex- 
perience, that if the messenger trick does take that 
corrupt form, it is a very dangerous thing ?>—The 
sooner it is abolished the better, unquestionably. 

24,637. Lam anxious to make myself understood, 
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(and my brother Commissioners are of the same 
opinion) that we did not collect from the gentlemen 
who told us about corrupt employment, that they 
meant that they had paid money down for a vote in 
the old-fashioned way ; but that men could be brought 
under the influence of the messenger trick, knowing © 
that it was more or less {with the object of getting 
their votes. I think that even Mr. Tillett put it that 
there was a very large number. I think he said some- 
thing like 8000?—I cannot subscribe to that; I 
believe there are not so many even for the messenger 
trick. 

24,638. You put it that they take the money for 
actual employment ?>—I do not think they do. They 
substitute that plan of being put on as messengers, in 
order not to lose the wages they would lose if they 
did not get their 3s. 6d. 

24,639. You do not think they are corrupt ?—I do 
not think they are corrupted by it in the sense that 
they would vote for the opposite party for such a 
payment. 

24,640. Do you think they are not aware that they 
are doing what is wrong ?>—Not many of them. 

24,641. You are not willing to exonerate those who 
employ them ?—Certainly not those who knowingly 
employ them. 

24,642. In the upper ranks of society, for the 
most part, employment of that character would be 
suspicious, would it not? If persons in the posi- 
tion of agents and ward managers, gentlemen of 
some influence, extensively employ messengers at 
elections, on both sides, you would almost suspect 
the object with which it was done?—That depends 
entirely upon the person employing them, and the 
circumstances under which they are employed. If I 
were a ward manager and a man asked me to put him 
on as a messenger, I should ask whether he was a 
voter, and if he said “ Yes,” I should not put him on. 

24,643. You. would, at all events, ask him whether 
he was a voter or not ?—I think I should. 

24,644. On both sides there has been a sort of 
abstaining from looking at the register, or making any 
inquiries ?—Upon the evidence given, there are a 
great many persons who did look at the register before 
putting them on. 

24,645. Whatever is the state of the evidence, you 
would condemn that practice >—I should. 

24,646. If citizens came to be put on, you would 
ask whether they were voters or not?—I think I 
should. 

24,647. In order to keep within the law ?—Yes. 

24,648. And to keep them within the law ?—If it 
is possible to do it. 

24,649. I must say I entirely agree with you. Is 
there any other matter that you would like to direct 
our attention to?-—Nothing that I need mention, I 
think. My name bas been mentioned once or twice 
in reference to some eror in the poll. I simply say 
that I believe I am the person who found out the 
inistake, and directly it was found out an attempt was 
made to remedy it as quickly as possible. 

24,650. It was a genuine mistake ?—I have no 
reason to doubt it. 

24,651. I reminded Mr. Coaks that Mr. Stevens 
admitted if was a mistake, and nothing else ?—I 
think it was a mistake; it was a mistake in sending 
the returns of persons voting in each district; from 
ono of the wards they came with such an enormous 
number that I said, “It is impossible that this can be 
the case,” and we found that instead of giving the poll 
of such hour they had given the gross number poiled 
up to that hour. 

24,652. That accounted for, the mistake ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

24653. We are glad to hear that it was a mistake 
and nothing more ?—I cannot conceive that it was 
anything more. 

24,654. I do not know how far you would be able 
to assist us in obtaining a list of the petitions, royal 
commissions and inquiries, both parliamentary and 
municipal, which have been held in Norwich since 
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1825 ?—Certainly not; I cannot furnish it, for I have 
no means of doing it. 

24,655. (Mr. Goldney.) Mr. Colman put one in the 
other day, which we had never heard .of before ?—I 
have no means of doing it. 

24,656, (Mr, Howard.) That is a matter which does 
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not come under your notice as town clerk ?—No, not 
since I have been town clerk, except upon the 1868 
election. 

24,657. (Mr. Goldney.) Was there a petition in 
1863 ?—There was in 1863, I think ; but it was held 
in London, and I had nothing to do with it. 


Joun Cropp sworn and examined. 


24,658. (Mr. Goldney.) You are, I believe, in the 
volunteers ?—Yes, I am now. 

24,659. What are you ?—Corporai. 

24,660. What were you before ?—I was in the army 
in the infantry. 

24,661. When were you discharged from the army ? 
—In 1865. 

24,662. At the last election, 1875, you were 
employed by Mr. Gee at the central committee rooms 
to protect the meetings, were you not ?—Yes, I went 
to the meetings. 

24,663. You were paid 13/. 10s.?—Yes. 

24,664, Have you an account showing how you 
made that up ?—I got the money. 

24,665. From Mr. Gee P—No. 

24,666. From whom ?—From Thomas Self. 

24,667. 137. 10s. ?—Yes. 

24,668. Is that an account that you have in your 
hand ?—Numbers that I have put down. 

24,669. Of the people you employed >—Yes. 

24,670. I see it is for 197, 19s. 6d., “ Hall,’ 50 men 
at 2s. 6d. ?-—Yes. 

24,671. Where was that?—At St. Andrew’s Hall 
meeting. 

24,672. Where did the men go ?—Inside the hall 
to take charge of the barrier. 

24,673. What barrier ?—A barrier just in front of 
the orchestra, so as to allow no people out of the hall 
within the barrier. 

24,674. You lined the barrier >—Yes. 

24,675. Right across >—Yes. 

24,676. Were all the 50 men there ?—There were 
50 more besides them. 

24,577. 50 men at 6/. 5s. and your own services 
10s. ?>—Yes, 

24,678. “Tuesday night, processions, protecting 
“ bands, &c., 25 men at 2s. 6d., 3l. 2s. 6d. ?”—Yes. 

24,679. What did the bands want protecting for? 
—wNot exactly the band, but the procession as well. 

24,680. Who was going to attack it ?—I have seen 
a band at the top of London Street with all their 
instruments broken. 

24,681. When ?—In 1868, I believe. 

24,682. So you wanted 25 men to protect them ?— 
They generally have some men with them. 

24,683. It was left to your discretion as to the 
number ?—No, they sent the number up. 

24,684. You found the men and ‘ensured the safety 
of the band ?—That is what we went for. 

24,685. ‘“ Thursday and election day, 25 men and 
“ 27 men at 2s. 6d.” What were the 25 men to do 
on the election day ?—They went down to different 
polling places, and if they got stopped, or if there was 
a crowd of people and they could not vote, they would 
go and stop it; if there was too much of a crowd, they 
would go round and see who had the crowd. 

24,686. Did they find out who had the crowd there 
or anywhere ?—No, they were sent to different places. 

24,687. What was the result of that inquiry ; who 
had a crowd anywhere ?—I think there was some 
polling place the people could not get to. 

24,688. Where did they find out who had the 
crowd ?—People crowding round the polling places so 
that they could not get out. 

24,689. If your 25 men went there, that would make 
it much larger ?—They would not go to stop the poll, 
but to clear it. 

24,690. They would only go to clear the crowd ?— 


es. 
24,691. What did the 27 men do?—They were on 
the list about the same. 


24,692. You had 25 and 27 ?—25 men on the other 
side. 

24,693. And the election day ?—Yes. 

24,694. The 27 men were on the election day ?>— 
Yes, 

24,695. What were the 25 men to do on the other 


side ?—There were some bills covered up in the | 


market place. Black bills were covered over our bills 
in Davey Place, Mr. Fletcher’s, and they went down 
to stop that. 

24,696. The messengers from the different committee 
rooms were not only to watch the bills?—I do not 
know that ; I believe they had something else to do, 
that is what they went down there for. 

24,697. We have been told that the messengers 
from the committee rooms had to look after the bills 
to prevent their being covered up ?—I got an order to 
send 25 down to stop that. 


24,698. From whom did you get that order ?—Mr. _ 


Self. 

24,699. Mr. Hancock paid something; who is 
Hancock ?—Mr. Hancock is a man I had in 1874; he 
paid me for them. 

_ 24,700. Who paid you ?—Mr. Hancock in the 1874 
election. 

24,701. Who is Mr. Hancock ?—He was the city 
treasurer. 

24,702. He paid you for 1874 ; what did he pay, 
21. 10s.2—No, but two different sums of money. 

24,703. The city treasurer paid you ?7—They were 
men that were on the election in the procession. 
They were some men JI had. 

24,704. In 1874 you were paid 2/. 10s. by the city 
treasurer for protecting a procession >—No, I do not 
think that has anything to do with that. 

24,705. How much did Hancock pay you?—I had 
25 each day in 1874. 

24,706. What did you get paid for that, 3/. 2s, 6d.? 
—Yes, half a crown apiece I gave them. 

24,707. Which side did you protect, both sides ?— 
No, I was along with the Liberal party. 

24,708. Mr. Hancock, the city treasurer, only paid 
you tor protecting the Liberal party?—I got the 
money from him. 

24,709. And something for yourself ?—I stood in 
as one of the men; I did not care much about it; I 
was busy at home; they sent to me to get the men; I 
kept a public-house at the time. 

24,710. Do you keep a public-house now ?—No, I 
did then. 

24,711. What public-house?—The “Bull” in Ber 
Street. 

24,712. Have you ever been employed by the other 
side >—No. 

24,713. What was the 13/. 10s. Mr. Gee paid 
you ?—Mr. Self paid me. 

24,714. That is 19/. Mr. Self paid you ?—That was 
for the whole of the men at St. Andrew’s Hall 
meeting. 

24,715. Do you know Mr. Gee, Mr. Stevens’ 
cashier ?—Yes. 

24,716. Mr. Gee handed up an account, and in that 
account was, “Corporal Cropp, 138/. 10s. Od.” ?— 
Perhaps he gave it to Mr. Self; that is the man I got 
it from. 

24,717. You have never been employed by anybody 
else than Mr. Self ?—No. 

24,718. Have you the names of these men ?—No. 

24,719. What were they >—Drovers. 

24,720. Cattle drovers?—Yes, very nearly all of 
them were I daresay. 

24,721. Were they Norwich people?—I do not 
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know, they were a lot of strangers; there generally 
are up in that street. 

22,722. You thought those were the best people to 
take care of the town ?—I might have had a couple of 
hundred of them ; as soon as they heard of the meeting, 
my house was full. Coming home from St. Andrew’s 
Hall, there was a couple of hundred or more there. 

24,723. Where were a couple of hundred of them? 
Up against my place. 

24,724. Up against the “ Bull ” p—Yes. 

24,725. They wanted to be put on?—Yes, I might 
have had as many as I liked; I did not want that 
number. 

24,726. You took 50 of them at half a crown ?— 
Yes: 

24,727. What did they do when they were in the 
procession ?—Simply walked along with it, that is 
all; walked by the side of it. 

24,728. Did you give them cards to wear in their 
hats, or ribbons, or anything of that sort ?—No, they 
had cards some of them. 

24,729. And sticks P—No. 

24,730. Not the cattle drovers ?——No. 

24,731. It was on Monday that you had 50?—I do 
not know when it was ; I think it was for St. Andrew’s 
Hall meeting. 

24,732. You had no people outside St. Andrew’s 
Hall?—No, they were all inside. 

24,733. You had these cattle drovers inside, to keep 
the barriers >—Yes, and people with tickets came in 
the side door in Bridge Street. I was on the inside 
myself with a lot of these men, to let them in. 

24,734. If you thought one of the wrong party was 
coming you would not let himin ?—I do not know; I 
should not know; anybody was allowed to come in. 

24,735. You let anyone come in ?— Yes. 

24,736. You did not draw distinction whether it 
was your party or the other party ?—No, anyone 
might come in; it was a free open meeting. 

24,737. There were only three or four of you out- 
side >—We were not outside; we were in the hall 
taking the tickets. 

24,738. Who was outside ?—Nobody. 

24,739. Did they not make a lane ?—No, we were 
to be inside; if there was a row inside, we conveyed 
them outside the door. 

24,740. Those who told us that you made a lane 
outside to let the people come in, are mistaken in 
that >—They are. 

24,741. Do you think cattle drovers are the right 
sort of people to take to public meetings at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, to keep order ?—I do not know that 
they were all cattle drovers; there were some of them, 
I know. : 

24,742. I do not want to say anything disrespectful 
of your men, but were they what is generally known 
as roughs >—Yes, they call them roughs, I believe. 

24,748. Then were these men who went down to 
the polling places, where the crowds were, also cattle 
drovers ?>—Yes, they were the same parties. 

24,744. There were no police at any of the polling 
places, were there P—Yes. 

24,745. How many ?—I saw police at almost all of 
tpem, one or two. 

24,746. They were, of course, quite inefficient, no 
use at all to keep order >—Yes, they were. 

24,747. One would have thought if there were 
police there, you would not have wanted cattle drovers ? 
—What I was told about the “ Robin Hood,” they 
wanted some there. 

24,748. What were you told about the “Robin 
Hood ?”—That there was a great crowd round, that 
they could not get in, and went round the private 
gardens to get round to the chapel to vote. 

24,749, Did they vote at the “ Robin Hood ” ?—Not 
at the “‘ Robin Hood,” the polling place just past there. 

24,750. You were told they went round to get to the 
polling place >—They did. \ 

24,751. Why should you want your 25 cattle 
drovers, if there was a great crowd there >—Before 
they went at all they went that way to vote. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


24,752. Supposing they did,—I do not quite follow 
you ?—They went to stop the people from going that 
way. 

24,753. Were there not some police and the repre- 
sentative of the sheriff in charge of the booth ?—In the 
booth ? I believe so. 

24,754. I do not know why your 25 roughs should 
have been wanted ?—There is a place to go in, and 
they went round the back of the chapel to get in that 
way. 

24,755. Supposing they did ?—These people went 
to stop them from going through people’s gardens ; 
that was not the proper way to go. 

24,756. They did not want them to go through the 


“gardens ?—No. 
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24,757. Your men were sent for to go down there ? 
—Mine were not, but there were some of them there, 
and they were ordered to go there. They were not all 
there, just a few of them were there. 

24,758. Who ordered them ?—Mr. White, I believe, 
in the committee room at the “'Tuns,” told me there 
was a crowd round, and they wanted some men round 
to stop them going through the gardens. I sent a few. 

24,759. How many ?—About 8 out of my 25. 

24,760. Your lot of people are not the lot known as 
the Ber,Street roughs ?—I do not know what they 
call them; that is where I live. 

24,761. Is there anybody else in Ber Street that 
gets up a party of 25 men or 50 men PI believe 
EKmms got some of his men there. 

24,762. Does he live in Ber Street ?—Yes, he lives 
in the house I left. 

24,7638, He has taken on the goodwill of the business ? 
—Yes. 

24,764. What sort of control have you these men 
under ?—They would go where I told them. 

25,765. How did you keep them together,—with 
a whistle ?—No ; they would not go away. 

24,766. If you want to take them from one part of 
the city to another, you can call them and lead them 
down there ?—Yes, they will go. 

24,767. From whom do you take your orders, 
generally >—I had my orders from Mr. Self, never 
anybody else. 

24,768. Did Mr. Self go with you ?—No, he was in 
St. Andrews Hall when I went in and counted the 
men I brought. 

24,769. Has Mr. Self employed you before >—No. 

24,770. Who employed you in 1874, the city 
treasurer ?—I had a committee room, that is all. 

24,771. Did you put on any messengers ?—No. 

24,772. Only these people ?—That is all. 

24,773. They did the same sort of work of 1874 
that they have done now ?>—Yes, went into procession, 
that is all. 

24,774. Half a crown a night >—Yes, 

24,775. How many of them ?—I had about two lots. 

24,776. The big procession ; how many had you that 


night?—I had no more, but I believe there were — 


others put on. I never did care much. 

24,777. Never more than 50?—Not 50, I had 25a 
night. hi 

24,778. Emms is the man employed on the other 
side?—He was along with me, not along with the 
others 

24,779. I thought he was the other party ?—No. 

24,780. Then who is Clare Shaw? He belongs I 
believe to the same party ?—Yes. 

24,781. He is not one of these men you have 
charged for there ?—No., md. 

24,782. Nor is Emms ?—No, I paid him the night 
he was along with me at St. Andrew’s Hall. T paid 
him his share. - ‘ 

24,783. His half crown ?—TI paid him for his men. 

24,784. Were there more than your 50 men in St. 
Andrew’s Hall that night ?—Yes. 

24,785. His were not cattle drovers too?—I do not 
know. , : 

24,786. How many had he ?—I believe he had the 
same number. 

24,787. 100 men in there ?—Yes. Ba 
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24,788. Had all inside the hall ?—AlI inside. 
24,789, You must have expected a very tremendous 


_ attack to be made upon the hall ?—There was not 


enough room for the people to come in after a little 
while. 

24,790. If there were your people in there would 
not be ?—There is a lot of room there. 

24,791. If they had been out there would have 
been more ?—They stood close up to the orchestra. 

24,792. There was not room for the people to come 
in, but you thought it right to have your roughs 
there ?—It was to keep them from crowding to the 
orchestra. 

24,793. Who is Clare Shaw ?—I do not know 
much of him; I have seen him; I believe he is a 
drover. 

24,794. Had Clare Shaw’s men anything in their 
hands ?—I do not know anything about them par- 
ticularly. 

24,795. You did not see any of the things ?—No. 

24,796. None of your men had ?—No. 

24,797. You took great care of that >—Yes, 

24,798. In processions and all ?—Yes; we did not 
have sticks at all. 

24,799. Did you employ some men every night ?— 
There might have been, not there. If they were not 
there I took two more and had the same number. 

24,800. Who is Roberts ?>~-He is a man who keeps 
a fishshop, I believe, in Ber Street. 

24,801. ‘They all seem to come from that quarter ? 
—Yes. 

24,802. Does Clare Shaw live up that way ?—Yes. 

24,803. In Ber Street ?—No, just out of the street. 

24,804. Is James Roberts the man they call Tippy 
Roberts P—Yes, that is the one. 

24,805. He is a fisherman ?>—He is a fisherman. 

24,806. Had he any men ?—I do not know much 
about him. 

24,807. He had a gang ?—I believe he had some 
in the market the day the bills were covered up in 
Davey Place. ; 

24,808, Surely your men could have looked to the 
bills in the market place ?—I think he went down; I 


was not there many minutes myself. I was not very 


well, and I went home. I did not care about stopping 
out in the cold. 

24,809. Was Roberts at this meeting 
Andrew’s Hall ?—No, I do not think he was. 

24,810. You got paid in 1874 by Mr. Hancock, 
and in 1875 by Mr. Self ?—Yes. 

24,811. ‘Then you do not know about that 137. 10s.; 
you do not know how that is made up ?—That is the 
money I got for the St. Andrew’s Hall meeting. 

- 24,812. Then what did you get 191. 9s. 6d. for ?—- 
That is for the other men that I had afterwards. 

24,818. You have charged in this account, “Hall, 
50 men at 2s. 6d., 61. 5s.” ?—That is my lot. 

24,814. “ My own services 10s.;” that is 61. 15s, ? 
—Yes, Emms got the same; I gave him the money. 

24,815. That’ would make 13/. 10s.?—Yes, I 
believe so. 

24,816. Who paid you the other sums down here ? 
—Mr. Self. 

24,817, Then you were paid two different sums at 
different times >— Yes. 

24,818. “Refreshments for the men 10s.,” 25 of 
them; you gave them some beer ?>—Yes. 

24,819. Beer, with a little gin in it —No, no gin. 

24,820. Who is John Roberts ?—-He was one of 
the men I had ; I recollect five or six of them. 

24,821. Holmes, William Roberts >—Yes, they had 
not votes. ‘Chey were some 1 knew. I did not know 
the others. 

24,822. Woodrow ?—Yes, he is another man. 

24,823. Is he a cattle driver ?—I think he is a 
fisherman. et 

24,824. Wick ?—That is another man; I know 
him ; I believe that is his niek name. 

24,825. Spot-fish ?—Yes, that is another name. 

- 24,826. Do you know where the “ Grapes” in St. 
Miles’ is ?—No. 
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24,827. It is a public-house ?—No, I do not know © 


it. 

24,828. You know St. Miles’ >—Yes, I know St. 
Miles’. 

24,829. You do not know the “ Grapes” ?—No. 

24,830. Were you at this last election at any row 
outside a public-house or inside a public-house in St. 
Miles’ P—I was at home very nearly all day. There 
is a polling place opposite mine in the sixth ward, 
and I was rather busy. 

24,831. What is the name of that polling place -— 
At Mr. Kemp’s. 

24,832. You were rather busy watching the polling 
place r—No, I was inside ; full sometimes. 

24,833. In the 1875 election you had still the 
public-house >-—Yes. 

24,834. You were pretty busy drawing all day ?— 
Yes, middling sometimes. 

24,835. Was yours a committee room P—Yes. 

24,836. Who had charge of it?—Mr. Henry 
Coleman. 

24,837. The “ Bull ” in Ber Street >—Yes. 

24,838. Have you any flys, or traps, or anything of 
that sort >—No. 

24,839. You did not do anything in that way as 
well >—No. 

24,840. When was the committee room opened at 
the “Bull” ?—It opened three or four days before 
the election. 

24,841. What did they pay for the committee room ? 
—3l. 

24,842. Was Mr. Coleman there every day ?—He 
ran in now and then. 

24,843. Who was there when he was not ?—There 
was a clerk or two in the room. 

24,844. And messengers coming backwards and 
forwards ?>—I had no messengers at mine. 

24,845. But they came from the other committee 
rooms there >—Yes. 

24,846. Many of them?—There were some of 
them if they wanted anything they would come up 
to the room and ask the clerk that was there. 

24,847. And then go away again ?>—Yes. 

24,848. But none were put on at the “ Bull” >—No. 

24,849. How did you know ?—I knew there were 
none. 

24,850. Did they come and ask you to get them 
put on ?—No. 

24,851. None of them?—No, I never put anyone 
on. 
24,852. Only just your own roughs ?—That is all, 
24,853. Where did Clare Shaw get his roughs 
from, from Ber Street too >—I do not know. 

24,854. Do you know the “ Robin Hood ” ?—Yes, 

24,855. Did you hear of any row there—nothing 
particular, but just a little bit of a row ?—I heard 
about the fight taking place, but that was only a 
couple of boys I believe. 

24,856. Nothing worth your interference ?—No. 

24,857. None of your men went there >—No, there 
were. two or three went down that we just told to 
look round. 

24,858. Just to see that the boys did not hurt 
themselves ?—Not for that at all; not for no 
fighting. 

24,859. What did they go to look round for, to look 
after the polls?——They sent people round to those 
different places. 

24,860. Who sent them round?—I sent two or 
three myself that way. ; 

24,861. What are they to do when they go round ? 
—To see if there is anything going on wrong, that is 


all. 

24,862. What sort of wrong was there that your 
cattle drovers could put a stop to. I suppose you did 
not want them to go round and help ?—They might 
go into a house and get (a glass of ale, and see if 
anything was going on. 

24,863. See what ?—Driving people. 

24,864. Your cattle drovers were to act as detec- 
tives ?—They had no colours but I told them to take 
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them off; that is what the 10s. was for. I gave some 
of them some money just to go round to some of the 
principal places and have a look in, and have a glass 
of ale. 

24,865. Did they come back and report to you ?— 
They saw nothing particular. 

24,866. There seemed to have been a great many 
people going round, but they did not see much ?—In 
the “ Robin Hood” they saw them go in at one place 
and come out at another place. 

24,867. Did they go in at one door and come out at 
another ?—They saw them go up one side of the 
‘‘Robin Hood”; they came out there after they had 
been in a little while. 

24,868. What other place ?—Out by the side of a 
passage between the “ Robin Hood” and a private 
house. 

24,869. These men of yours went into the “ Robin 
Hood,” in consequence ?—They went and got a glass 
of ale, and saw them. 

24,870. What did they see them doing ?—They 
were not allowed to go in where these people went in ; 
people they knew were let through that way because 
they saw several of them going out after they had been 
in the “ Robin Hood,” they saw them coming out the 
other side; there is a private house next door. ‘That 
was reported. 


24,871. Was that what led to the crowd going to- 


the “ Robin Hood” ?—There was a great many sent 
down to stop it. 

24,872. You sent men down there to stop it ?—No, 
mine went away. 

24,873. Was it Clare Shaw went down to stop it >— 
I do not know. 

24,874. A lot of men were sent down to stop it >— 
There was a lot of men sent down. 

24,875. Do you know how they stopped it?—I do 
not know. 

24,876. If you were told to go down and stop it, 
how should you stop it >—We wanted to see who were 
there, that is all. 

24,877. lf you had to stop it, how should you stop 
it ?—I believe they did stop when they saw so many. 

24,878. How ?—I do not know. 

24,879. Come, Cropp, you know how it’s stopped 
very well ; come, tell us?—You can only take notice 
who went in, and look at them. 

24,880. You.say stopped it ; how did they go down 
to stop it >—There is a great many houses they went 
in and did the same. 

24,881. How did they stop it ? They went down to 
kick up a row did they not ?—No. 

24,882. They did not kick up a row when they got 
there ?—There was no row at the “ Robin Hood” at 
all. 

24,883. You were there and was known ?—No. 

24,884. How do you know ?—I was told not; I 
believe there was no row at the “ Robin Hood.” 

24,885. How did they stop these men going in at 
this door and coming out at another place?’—The 
report was that the people went in and came out by 
the side of the “ Robin Hood.” 

24,886. I thought you said next door >—Coming 
out of a passage by the side of the “Robin Hood.” 
They sent some men to see whether they could see 
anything.’ 

24,887. Could they >—They did not. 

24,888. Who sent the men down ?—Mr. White 
told me to go down with some people, they were sent 
up to mine. That is what they had to do, and they 
went down like that. 

24,889. Is that Mr. George White ?>—He was in 
charge of the committee room at St. Giles’. 

24,890. Do you know the “ Perseverance ” ?—No, 
I do not. 

24,891. You know there is such an inn?—I have 
heard of it ; I do not know where it is. 

24,892. Were you sent to do anything at the 
* Perseverance ” ?>—No, vA 

24,893. You were at the polling place at the school- 
room in Dereham Road ?—I was not there, 
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24,894. Only Clare Shaw and Roberts —1I believe 
they were there. I was not there. 

24,895. You did not know what happened there ?— 
No. 

24,896. Did they send you to stop anything down 
there ?—No. 

24,897. Did Clare Shaw and Roberts help these 
processions at all >—They were along with Mr. Tillett, 
I believe. 

24,898. Do they always go along with Mr. Tillett ? 
—I believe they went round several times with him. 

24,899. They had different gangs of men, and 
different orders from you ; they were not under your 
command ?—No, they were not under my command ; 
only on the hall night I paid Emms for his people, and 
that was all. 

24,900. Now who is the man that you take your 
orders from, as a rough, Mr. Self or Mr. White ?—Mr. 
Self. Mr. White simply said, when I was round at 
the “'Tuns,” that there was something going on at the 
* Robin Hood.” 

24,901. Is Self a gastitter >—A gasfitter. 

24,902. He is the man you take your orders from ? 
—Yes. 

24,908. Does Clare Shaw take his orders from him, 
too ?—I will not be sure about that. 

24,904. Does Tippy Roberts take his orders from 
him ?—Mr. Self used to come up tomy house. As 
soon as ever I could get back I got back, and told him 
my business. 

24,905. ‘Then he used to: come up to your house >— 
Yes. : 

24,906. Then Clare Shaw and Roberts used to drop 
in to hear what was to be done ?-—No, not in mine. 

_ 24,907. He would go and tell them their orders ?— 
Yes. 

24,908. You had no sort of command over Shaw and 
Roberts P—Not at all. 

24,909. If you met their men in Ber Street or any- 
where else, you would not fight them ?—No, I do not 
think we would. 

24,910. Do you know Jim Andrews ?—Yes. 

24,911. I suppose if you met Jim Andrews and his 
men you would have a little turn up >—No; we do not 
get quarrelling with one another. 

24,912. Did you see his men about ?—I saw some of 
them in the committee room. 

24,913. What were they doing ?—They had a pro- 
cession the same as the other party ; they were along 
with them. Ido not know whether there was Andrews 
or anybody else. 

24,914. You know Jim Andrews?—- Yes, I know 
him. 

24,915. You cannot help knowing him; he comes 
into your house >—No, I do not think ever I saw him 
in. 
24,916. What is he r—That I would not be sure. 
I believe he carries the stalls into the market, puts the 
butchers’ stalls out. 

24,917. He is a very-well-known man ?—Yes, they 
know him in Norwich. 

24,918. Would he employ drovers, too >—He would 
not be particular who, I think 

24,919. He does for the other party what you do 
for the blue party, protects their processions, and so 
on?—Yes. I did not much trouble about it, though I 
had it ; I was rather busy. 

24,920. You do not consider it part of your duty 
when you see Jim Andrews and his men to try con- 
clusions with them ?—No, they will not care much 
about that. 

24,921. They will not fight each other >—No, 

24,922. Do you know William Blyth ?--Yes, I took 
the house I lived in of Blyth. 

24,923. Does Jim Andrews act under Blyth, or has 
Blyth a separate gang ?—That I do not know. 

24,924. You roughs are very good friends in election 
times, you do not fight each other?—-No, I saw no 
fighting, we had no sticks or anything; we simply 
went into the hall and took possession of that. 
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24,925. And had half a crown a piece ?-—Yes, I gave 
them strict orders not to interfere with anybody with- 
out they got insulted. 

24,926. I do not suppose many of them got insulted ? 
—No, there was no one interfered with them. 

24,927. Do you think your men interfered with 
anybody else ?—No, they had got strict orders not to 
interfere with anybody. 

24,928. Altogether I suppose you fancy they were 
not a great deal of use at St. Andrew’s Hall ?—Yes, 
we simply went in to keep the barrier, to let no one 
on to the orchestra out of the body of the hall ; that 
is what we went for. 

24,929, Have you ever had a row since you have 
been looking after these roughs ?—No, I have not. 

24,930. Never at all P—No. 

24,931. Never any row at all?—No, I never had 
one. 

24,932. Never any fighting, or stone throwing, or 
sticks P—There were some stones thrown through 
the windows in St. Andrew’s Hall the meeting we 
were at, 

24,933. At this last election ?—Yes. 

24,934. Your men have never thrown any stones ? 
—No, I do not think they have. 

24,935. You have never been mixed up in any row ? 
—No. 

24,936. You nave never what you call cleared away 
a crowd ?—No, I did not. 

24,937. Nothing of the sort ?—No, no row at all. 

24,938. If people say you are a leader of roughs 
and make the city a very disagreeable place to be in 
on election days they say what is wrong ?—I think 
Mr. Tillett would have been in a bad place if he had 
not had some one to protect him. 

24,939. It is very wrong of people to say you 
helped to kick up a row ?—We did not kick up a 
row. 

24,940. Or fight ?—No, 

24,941. Or prevent people from polling or carrying 
on their committee rooms ?—Not at all. 

24,942. You assisted the police in every possible 
way ?—We did not interfere with the police or any- 
body else. 

24,948. You assisted the police >—They assisted us 
I think a little to get the people away from Heigham. 
I believe they put the police on and told me to take 
the men away; Mr. Richmond was there I believe 
that day. ‘ 

24,944, (Mr. Howard.) Your life seems to have 
been a peaceful one ?>—Yes, we have not much harm 
with us. 

24,945. I suppose you are in some sense, are you 
not, a leader of these men who are taken on at election 
times ?—No. 

24,946. You are always found in their company, 
you are always there when you are wanted. Do you 
mean to say you are not a leader of roughs,—I do not 
want to be unkind to you, but are you not a leader of 
roughs ?—No. 

24,947. Have you never been?—I never did it 
before until | was up in Ber Street. 

24,948. You will do it again?—I do not care 
about it. 

24,949. Are you serious when you say you never 
had any disturbance at election times ?—I never saw 
the party I had with me kick up a row. 

24,950. If everything was so orderly as that, there 
was no necessity for you at all ?—There was necessity 
when the processions were going about for some of 
the men to be with them. 

24,951. To take care of them ?—They threatened 
several times they would upset them if they had a 
chance. 

24,952. Have you ever come into collision with the 
roughs on the other side P—No. 

24,953. Then both sides have been perfectly orderly? 
— Yes, I have not seen any row. 

24,954. You have never seen the slightest distur- 
bance ?—-No. I think the fighting opposite Beavetts’s 
did not belong to either party from what I was told. 
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24,955. Where was that?—Up at the ‘Robin 
Hood.” 

24,956. ‘To whom did it belong ?—That was the 
only affair I heard about. 

24,957. To whom did it belong ?—I do not think 
it belonged to either party. 

24,958. Were you there, did you see it?—No, I 
was told of it. 

24,959. What fighting have you seen on election 
days ; take last election, I suppose you saw a row ? 
—No, I did not. 

24,960. Were you out of your house during the 
day ?>—Yes. 

24,961. At various places in the city ?—I went to 
two or three places and came home. 

24,962. Did you command these men during the 
day ?—I sent them round different places. 

24,963. Whom did you get to lead them 2—They 
had no one to lead them ; they simply went round 
looking round. 

24,964. Did you see any disturbance at all on the 
election day in 1875 ?—No. 

24,965. Or 1874? On the general election of 1874 
was there no disturbance ?—I saw Mr. Colman had 
some flour thrown at him at the top of London Street. 

24,966. Did that lead to a disturbance 2—No, there 
was no fight after it. They got through and went on 
all right. 

24,967. Have you seen any obstruction at the 
polling booths, anybody unable to vote in consequence 
of the crowd, and shoving and pushing about ?—No, 
I have not. 

24,968. What have you seen; you have been all 
over the city at election times. Do you mean to say 
you have never seen the slightest disturbance ?>—L 
did not stop very long at a place. I wanted to get 
back home again to see after my business. 

24,969, You are upon your oath; you are bound to 
tell us all the truth, and tell us all you know ?—So I 
have, 

24,970. Are you prepared to swear that all the time 
you have had this sort of fun, you have never seen any 
disturbance, and never taken part in any disturbance ? 
—No. 

24,971. At any time ?—No. 

24,972, And in no place in Norwich ?—No, 

24,973. Tell me something about your opponents, 
the roughs on the other side. Have they, to your 
knowledge, been noisy and making rows ?—I have 
heard of rows with both parties, but I have not seen 
any. 

24,974. You are a likely man to have seen them ?— 
No. 

24,975. Who do you think would see them, if you 
did not ?—I never saw any row in a procession. 

24,976. Who organised the roughs on the other 
side, Shaw ?—No, he is on the Liberal side. 

24,977. Who is it? You know quite well who 
does ?—I believe Blyth and Bunn. When Mr. Wilkin- 
son came in they had 100 men to meet him, 

24,978. Did you see these men ?—Yes. 

24,979. Were they rough men ?—Yes. 

24,980. You know a rough when you see him ?— 
Yes; I believe some of them came out of Ber Street. 

24,981. It seems rather a thick neighbourhood for 
that. You live there r—Not now, I left it. 

24,982. Do the roughs come from that quarter P— 
There is a lot up there. 

24,983. Have you ever seen any improper conduct 
on the part of the Conservative roughs, the roughs 
under Blyth or Bunn ?—YI did not see anything. 

24,984. At any time during the election >—No, I 
have heard of a little skirmish now and then, but 1 
have not been out to see them. 

24,985. You have never seen a row in the street, 
or at; the polling booths, or at the committee rooms ? 
—No. 

24,986. On either side ?—No, I have not; I wanted 
to keep at home at my own place. 

24,987. Have the two sets of roughs ever come 
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- into tollision with each other ?—Not the time I have 
_ had to do with them. 

24,988. Have you ever been told that they came 
into collision with each other at any time ?—Perhaps 
a few of them. 

24,989. What would they do if they came into 
collision ; would they fight >—No doubt about that. 

24,990. How? With fists or sticks >—No, none of 
our party, I believe, took a stick. 

24,991. Have they not little sticks? Gentlemen 
have been here who told us that they used to have 
short sticks >—I never saw any with short sticks. 

24,992. Do you mean to say that in your armoury 
you have not a stick for your roughs ?—No. 

24,993. Not one ?—I never saw any of them. I 
told them noi to take ‘a stick with them. 

24,994. Supposing you were told to-day that there 
were 100 roughs wanted, what would you do the first 
thing ; where would you dispatch your orders?— 
It would be no use telling me; I do not keep a public- 
house now. 

24.995. It was only when you were a publican that 
you could hire roughs?—A publican could get them 
quicker than I could. 

24,996. What did you use to do? How did you 
use to manage it when the election came on and 
roughs were wanted, how did you get them?—As 
soon as they heard anybody was wanted I had the 
place full of people. Paietlter 

24,997. They knew you were the man ?—They 
would go up to the house. 

24,998. They"managed to see you somehow, and 
you put them into order ?~That was the mode I got 
them. 

24,999. Did you not appoint a captain, or a corporal, 
or some officer, to take them in charge ?—I did not 
go but once or twice. I told another man to go in 
my place. ; 

25,000. Who was the man ?—Roberts’ brother. 

25,001. Tippy Roberts’ brother >— Yes. 

25,002. Is Tippy Roberts’ brother in Norwich 
now ?—Yes. 

25,003. Is he always mixed up with these matters 
at election times ?—I do not think he was ever on 
before until this last year. 

25,004. How did he do his work, pretty well ?— 
Yes. 

25,005. He is efficient >—Yes. 

25,006. I am very glad)to hear you can give such 
an account of this business, but it does surprise me a 
little. You are quite sure, are you, that there never 
has been any disturbance on either side among the 
roughs you have had ?>—Not along with me. 

25,007. Between the two parties of roughs, or 
between the roughs and the townspeople. Are you 
quite sure there has never been any disturbance at 
either of the elections >—I have not seen it. 

25,008. You have heard of the noise at the “ Robin 
Hood,” and “ Perseverance,” aud houses of that sort ? 
—I heard of a row at the “Grapes,” but I never 
saw it. 

25,009. Were your men there ?>—No. 

25,010. Where were they at the time ?—I do not 
know where they were; I will not be sure. 

25,011. You had a lot of men under you at that 
very time when the noise was at the “ Grapes ” ?—I 
did not know anything about it until the next day. 

25,012. You had some men under you called 
“ roughs ” ?—25. 

25,013. When the row was at the “ Grapes,” where 
were your 25 men?—lI believe they were up at my 
place. 

25,014. In your house P—Yes. 

25,015. Enjoying themselves with a glass of beer? 
—No. 

25,016. What were they doing there ?—Standing 
about, to wait if there was anything going off in pro- 
cessions. ‘They would wait there until they went. 

25,017. Supposing that a report had come up to 
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you, “There is a row up at the ‘Grapes, ” would 
you have sent them down ?>—No. 

25,018. Why ?—I should not send them down. 

25,019. You did not keep them there to look at ?-— 
No. 

25,020. Why would you not have sent them to the 
“ Grapes ” >—I do not think I should have sent them 
down. 

25,021. I cannot tell you what you should do. I 
want to know what you would,have done. “There is 
“ a row at the ‘ Grapes,’ the Conservatives are making 
“ anoise at the ‘Grapes.’” Would you have sent 
your roughs on the Liberal side down ?—I dare say 
there were some there. I did not hear anything 
about it. 

25,022. You dare say some of your men were there? 
-—No, not mine. 

25,023. Would you have sent your men down to 
the “Grapes” to stop the row if you had had a 
message sent to you >—Yes, I would. 

25,024. Have you not done that to some other. 
places P—No. 

25,025. Your men have had nothing to do, appa- 
rently ?—Yes, they had. 

25,026. Hard work ?—They had for the processions 
and bands. 

25,027. They were for ornament, and not for use ? 
They took part in the processions >—I did not engage 
them to fight. I only hired them as I was ordered to 
hire them. 

25,028. Merely ifor protecting the processions ?— 
Yes. 

25,029. You say there has never been a row, and 
they have not had a fight >—Not the people I had. 

. 25,030, But if there was a row, you think they 
would fight ?—I think they would fight. 

25,031. And you would fight ?—No, I do not think 
I should; they would do that. 

25,032. That is, all you can tell us P—Yes. 

25,033. Are you going to continue this professional 
life of engaging these men ?—No, I do not care much 
about it. 

25,034. You are going to give it up ?—Yes. ‘ 

25,035. Are the other side going to give it up; will 
the other side give it up >—I do not know. 

25,036. Do you not think it would be better if you 
both did ?—I should think so. 

25,037. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you say that Mr. 
Tillett is so unpopular that it would not be safe for 
him to go about unless there was a body of men to 


‘protect him P—No, I do not believe he could. 


25,038. You do not believe. he could go round 
without a body of men to protect him ?>—No. 

25,039. Is that because he is very unpopular per- 
sonally ?>—I have heard people say they would upset 
him if they could get the chance. 

25,040. Then he really did require rather more 
protection than other candidates ?—Yes; once at a 
meeting in the market-place he got hit on the head 
with an apple. I was standing in the waggon with 
him, 

25,041. Why are you no longer a publican ?—I did 
not care much about it. I gave the place up. 

25,042. Are you at present in that box a fair sample 
of a Norwich rough ?—No, I have never done any 
roughing in my life. 

25,043. You never were a rough P—No. 

25,044. J understood you were a captain of roughs ? 
—Not a captain. 

(Mr. Howard.) A corporal. 

25,045. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you not been a 
commandant of roughs ?—I had a few. I had 25. 

25,046. You had 25 under you P—That is all, and 
50 one night at the meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall. 

25,047. All I ask you is, are you a fair sample of a 
Norwich rough on the Liberal side ?—I do not reckon 
myself a rough. I simply put the names down. I do 
not know what they were. I do not reckon myself 
in with them. he 

25,048. Then you are above them?—I should 
think so. 
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| 25,049. Is Blyth a fair sample of a Norwich Con- 
servative rough ?—I do not know Mr. Blyth, not to 
be able to tell you about that. 


25,050. He will be called presently ; you may as 
well tell us about him ?—I know he is a man who has 
taught sparring, given lessons to gentlemen. 

25,051. (Mr. Howard.) In sy noble art of wolf. 
defence ?—Yes. 

25,052. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have not ?—Yes, I 
was a teacher myself at Aldershot in the gymnasium, 


25,053. (Mr. Howard.) When you were in the 
army ?>—Yes. 


25,054. (Mr, Goldney.) What regiment were you 
in ?—The 37th regiment. 


25,055. (Mr. Howard.) Have you seen any service 
in the field? —Yes, I was 7 years and 51 days a 
soldier, and I was bought off to come down here to a 
gymnasium. 

25,056. Are you now at the gymnasium ?—No. 

25,057. What are you now?—I am teaching 
schools, giving private lessons in gymnastics and 
fencing. 

25,058. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were there as many 
Conservative roughs employed in the 1874 election 
as by the Liberals >—I do not know how many were 
employed. 

25,059. You do not know anything about it ?>—No. 

25,060. At the 1875 election how many Con- 
servative roughs did you say were employed ?—I know 
there were 100 went down to the station to meet 
Colonel Wilkinson. 

15,061. How many roughs had the Liberals at that 
election >—They did not get them until days after. 

26,062. Why ?—I did not know there was anyone 
wanted, I never saw any and never got any orders for 
any. 

25,063. Although there were so many Conservative 
roughs they did not illtreat your side or do anything 
to make your side employ as many roughs or any 
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number of roughs. Is that so ?——-There was none put 
on the day he came in. 

25,064. Although there were so many roughs the 
day Colonel Wilkinson came in they so behaved them- 
selves that it was not found necessary to employ 
Liberal roughs against them ?—There were not any 
put on. I don’t know whether there were any or not. 

25,065. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything else you 
can tell us ?—No, I do not know any more. 

25,066. Do you believe there are roughs in Norwich ? 
—I believe there isa lot on both sides. 

25,067. And always ready to be engaged ?P—Yes. 
I proved that by the meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall ; 
they came up to mine at the “ Grapes.” 

25,068. Do you think they are a dangerous body 
at an election time ?—I believe if there was none on 
one side and plenty on the other, they would do 
what they said. The police would not be good 
enough. 

25,069. The police could not resist them ?—I am 
sure of it. If they had not the men they could not 
go through with it. 

25,070. Do you mean that you think the police 
could not do their duty at an election ?—If one party 
had a lot of roughs and the other party had none, [ 
do not believe they could. 

25,071. Supposing the protection of the city and 
the candidates was left to the police, without engaging 
roughs, don’t you think that would be a good thing ? 
—Yes, I should think so. 

25,072. That would be the right thing >—Yes. 

25,073, The police here are a highly respectable 
and efficient body of men ?—Yes. 

25,074. Would not that be the best thing >—- Yes. 

25,075. You may go away, and we are much obliged 
toyou. Turn it over in your mind whether you had 
not better give up the rough trade altogether ?>— 
T will. 

25,076. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) How many police are 
there in the city?—I do not know exactly the 
number. 


Lieutenant-Colonel CHARLES BIGNOLD sworn and examined. 


25,077. (Mr. Howard.) Are you able to tell us 
anything about the disturbance at the “ Grapes” ?— 
If the Commissioners will be kind enough to allow me 
I should like to allude to a very gross misstatement 
made by one of the witnesses on Saturday afternoon. 

25,078. I suppose you mean Mr. Womersley ?—I 
mean Mr. Womersley. 

25,079. I requested Mr. Womersley on Saturday to 
think the matter over. [thought perhaps there may 
be a mistake. The first thing this morning he made an 
apology for having been drawn into a wrong state- 

ment, and he did it unconditionally. I said I had 
received a letter from a member of the family ?—It is 
not only untrue of my brother John, but of every 
other member of my father’s family. 


25,080. It is due to Mr. Womersley to say that this 
morning he immediately withdrew it >—I should like 
to make a statement with regard to Roll’s. 


25,081. Perhaps it would be shorter ?—During the 
day of the election in 1874, I was in the sixth ward, 
in which Mr. Roll’s public-house was situated ; it is 
the ward in which I myself vote. I consequently 
went backwards and forwards to the committee room, 
to see how matters were going on. I generally 
take an interest in the matter. About half past 3, so 
far as my memory serves me, I was in the court at 
Mr. Roll’s; I should say Mr. Roll’s is a public-house 
and there is a court and gates to it, and the further 
side of the court there is a sort of raised large room, 
used as a committee room in an ordinary way, where 
elubs meet. At that large club room, the Conservative 
committee room for the sixth ward was held. When 
I was at Mr. Roll’s about half past 3 on the day of the 
election, I was told that the entire public-house was 
flooded by roughs, and that they could not move. I 
was told that all the little rooms—there are number of 


little rooms in a public-house—were all full of roughs. 
I said I did not mind the roughs, “I am on very good 
** terms with the people of Norwich, and I will goand 
* see what they are doing.” I went in amongst them 
and asked if they thought that was a fair way of 
carrying on an election. They said they had nothing 
to do with me, and to use the Norwich parlance “ We 
* aint a going to move for you.” I said “ Very well, 
“ T cannot turn you out,” and I went out. Shortly 
after, they were induced to go by some man or 
other; whether he had any power over them, or who 
he was I really cannot tell you. But amongst those 
roughs, during the time they were in the house, was 
young Mr. Womersley. He was present. I do not 
say Mr. Womersley was leading the roughs, but he was 
present. After the roughs were induced to leave the 
public-house, a ery was raised that they were coming 
to the yard where the committee room was. ‘Those 
who were present in the yard, there were not many, 
rushed to the gates and closed them. We felt there 
was a pressure, So we propped them up with sticks. I 
saw the heads and hands of several trying to get over 
the gate. I had my two youngest’ sons with me, 
therefore I was anxious about their being hurt. Then 
they began to throw stones. Several stones were 
thrown with great force, which dashed through the 
windows, and I have no hesitation in saying if they 
had struck anybody, that the consequences would have 
been very serious. After we had been besieged in that 
manner, some horsemen who were going about with 
Lady Diana Huddleston and Miss Stracey—lI should 
think nearer 15 or 20 than 50—came up. Somebody 
had been after them and told them of this disturbance ; 

they came back and rode in, and cleared the whole of 
them out. It wasa real disturbance at Roll’s, and T 
have no doubt in my mind that it was occasioned by a 
sort of feeling at that time in the sixth ward, that the 
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Conservatives had carried in two members or at least 
one. I think there was a bitter feeling springing up at 
the close of the day. 

25,082. What sort of roughs, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive ?—I did not know them. I knew a Mr. Blyth; 
I know the last witness; they are well-known prize 
fighters. 

25,083. Blyth was there p—Yes, in the yard; he 
took no part in the disturbance, and he was shut up in 
the yard in fact. 

25,084. Was Womersley in the house ?—It was in 
the house I saw him. 

25,085. Amongst the men ?—Moving about there. 
I cannot say that he was instructing the men in any 
way. Ido not make that assertion at all. 

25,086. Did you notice whether there was anything 
said against either party by these men?—No. When 
I went in I have given you the exact words I used. 

25,087. Nothing to lead you to conclude which side 
they chiefly were on ?—I think there is no doubt they 
were Liberal roughs because they came round to the 
other side. They made an attack on the committee 
room. 

25,088. They did?—There is no doubt about it 
that it was an attack on the committee room. ‘There 
is one gentleman who could give you a full corrobora- 
tion of what I have said, Captain Micklethwaite, he 
was present at the time. 

25,089. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Which of the young 
Womersleys was it ; the one who was in the witness 
box on Saturday 2—I did not seo him. A young Mr. 
Womersley, I réally cannot tell you which it was. I 
only know them by sight. I observe in his evidence 
that he acknowledges he was there. 

25,090. (Mr. Goldney.) Was this in 1875 or 1874? 
—1874. 

25,091. Had you had any intelligence brought to 
you that Dawson was at this house and that that was 
the consequence of it >—Dawson was there about that 
time. 

25,092. Was it told you that that was the reason ?— 
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No; I did not hear anything about that until I saw 
it in evidence. I had not the slightest idea of it. 

25,093. Then we heard about young Mr. Bullard 
being thrown or knocked off his horse?—He was 
knocked off his horse by a stone and seriously hurt. 

_ 25,094. Was not Clare Shaw prosecuted for that 
row ?—I daresay he was; I took no interest in it. 

25,095. You took no interest in it?—I did not 
know anything about the prosecution. 

25,096. (Mr. Howard.) Did you know anything at 
all of Corporal Cropp ?—I have often seen him. He 
was a well-known man in Norwich; he was the 
instructor of gymnasiums. 

25,097. Did you ever see him with the roughs ?>— 
I never saw him with roughs in Norwich. He is a 
man of very great muscular strength ; he does all sorts 
of gymnastic feats. 

25,098. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you hear Clare Shaw 
tried for it >—No. 

25,099. You were not there ?—I was not there. 

25,100. (Mr. Howard.) At elections in Norwich is 


the rough element considerable ?—I should say it was, 


very considerable. 

25,101. Do you believe it is a source of danger and 
inconvenience, or do you think it is at all necessary 
that this sort of protection should be had ?—Decidedly 
not necéssary ; I rather agree with the last witness, if 
one side had them and the other had not, it would not 
be very pleasant for them. 

25,102. And I suppose you think if neither side did 
it, it would be so much the better ?—Decidedly. I am 
quite sure the police are quite efficient enough to 
maintain the peace of the city. 

25,103. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you aware of any 
great personal dislike to Mr. Tillett, that would render 
a body of protectors necessary ?>—I don’t know that I 
ought to comment upon Mr. Tillett, but it struck me 
the witnesses thought they could justify the employ- 
ment by saying that Mr. Tillett was in extreme danger. 
I cannot say he was in any extreme danger when he 
was in Norwich, or when he was going about. 

25,104. (Mr. Howard.) We are much obliged to 
you ?—I am equally obliged to you. 


Mr. F. W. Cooke recalled and further examined. 


25,105. (Mr. Goldney.) We ommitted to ask you 
about Mr. Womersley. Your name was mentioned 
by Mr. Gooch as having had a conversation with Mr. 
Womersley ?>—Yes. 

25,106. Do you remember it ?—I do. 

25,107. Perhaps you had better give us your own 
account of it >—I think it was the evening of Tuesday 
before the election. I went into the “ Rampant Horse 
Hotel,” with Mr. Gooch, about half-past 10 in the 
evening, after we had left the committee room. I-knew 
the youngest Mr. Womersley. 

25,108-9. Was he the one in the witness-box on 
Saturday ’—The youngest the light-haired one. After 
a little chaff about the election, I said “By the 
““ bye, you gave us a call in 1874, but we were too 
“ strong for you then, if you will tell me whether you 
** are going to do the same this time, and at what time 
‘“‘ | may expect you, I shall feel obliged, so that I may 
“ be in a similar position.” Mr. Gooch heard it, and 
he rather laughed. He replied * You shall not be 
* forgotten.” I said he had sent them in 1874, but 
our men happened to be there at the time. 

25,110. Where was that P—At the ‘‘ Grapes,” about 
ten minutes past 1. I am sure about the time, 
because I had a list of men who were at work, and 
wanted to leave and vote between 1 and 2. I was 
looking out of the window for a cab, and I said, ‘“‘ Here 
“ come the men; they are only Hunter’s lot; they 
“ are only messengers, and I do not think they are 
“ good for much.” I have since ascertained that Mr. 
Culyer and Mr. Gooch went down to committee rooms 
and sent messengers down. Then I turned to the 
right and saw what I call the Ber Street lot. I said, 
“ This is serious; we shall be turned out, if not 
“ kicked out.” I-had only four men. I said from 


the window, ‘If you see any of our men get them 
“ inside, do not: let them get into a row outside.” 
The other men went out, and the first thing I saw was 
a young man named Arthur Shaw, whom I know by 
sight (a brother of Clare Shaw), who went up to one 
of the men and challenged him to fight. He backed, 
and Shaw-got him against a church wall; but when 
he was struck he fought, and they fought certain! y for 
half an hour. In the course of this “fight a body of 
men got through the crowd and got within two or 
three yards of the committee room doors. Some of 
the men went to the doors. I put all my papers away 
and we barricaded the staircase. I suppose afterwards 


‘the fight was finished. I know we pulled the legs off © 


the table to use. A rush was made at the bottom of 
the staircase. I had two good men at the bottom of 
the staircase. We held the door on the inside in case 
they did manage to get up. One af our men went to 
the window and shouted out, “ Send to the central 
‘* committee room for help.” They knew it would 
not be long before it arrived, and after knocking the 
men about at the bottom of the staircase they went 
away. ‘There were a few people who came to see 
what was going on. We could do very little work for 
at least two hours; we were blocked up entirely. 

25,111. Did you see this young Mr. Womersley 
there. ’—I do not think he was there, or his brother, 
I saw them in 1874. 

25,112. Did you hear any of this conversation 
afterwards with reference to it?-—I di d. That was 
the election night about 9 or 10 o’clock. Mr. Gooch 
was there indignant and excited about it. Young 
Womersley met us in the same place, and when he 
saw us he laughed and so did I. 

25,113. (Mr. Howard.) Was that Mr. Womersley 
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who was here this morning ?—No, the light one, 
William J think it is. Mr. Gooch commenced talking 
to him about his having sent a large body of men 
down, and he said there were 150; Womersley said, 
“No, there were only 80, that is quite sufficient for 
ou.” 

25,114. Did he appear to be identified with them ? 
—TI do not think he was there in 1875. Probably he 
does not know what they are. I have no doubt he was 
able to take a note of the place where he wanted them 
taken to. I know they visited the majority of our 
committee rooms in 1874. ‘The principal roughs 
were driven round in a waggonette by Mr. John 
Womersley. In 1874 about 1 o’clock a message was 
sent to the Dereham school room that they had a 
strong body of roughs there and could not get rid of 
them. J sent a man named Nichols, when he got 
there it seems these’ men know one another very well. 
One said, “ I have got about 25 good ones,” the other 
said, “ We have not many more, we had better agree 
to draw off,” and they did. Our committee room 
was near the “ Grapes ” in 1874, about half an hour 
afterwards, a quarter to three, ] saw a waggonette 
driven up by John Womersley, and in it was a man 
known as the “ Stiff ’un, Walter Emms, Clare Shaw, 
and a man named Clarke, and two or three other 
fighting men. Nichols had come back by that time. 
I told them the best thing they could do was to put off 
and I believe they went from there to Roll’s. 

25,115. That is a very serious charge you make 
against Mr. Womersley. Have you any doubt that it 
was he ?—I know him by sight quite well. Mr. 
John Womersley, the elder one of the two. 

25,116. He was driving those men about ?—He 
was driving those men about in this waggonette. 

25,117. From where to where ?—Well, 1 con- 
cluded they found they could not do much good at 
the Dereham Road school room, so they thought they 
would come down to our place before the men got 
back. 

25,118. Where did you see them ?—The waggonette 
drove past the committee room, and stopped nearly 
10 yards off. I sent out to see what they wanted. 

25,119. (Mr. Goldney.) Where was this ?—At 
the house next to the “ Grapes.” We had the house 
next to the “‘ Grapes” in 1874. 

25,120. The “Grapes” was not employed as a 
committee room in 1874 ?—Not used at all. 

25,121. (Mr. Howard.) There is no mistake about 
this at all—about John Womersley being in’ the 
waggonette >—I saw him ; I saw him driving. 

25,122. Do you consider the rough business very 
dangerous at elections ?—It is very dangerous. 

25,123. I suppose you know that there are roughs 
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on the Conservative side as well ?—Yes; we are obliged 
to have them. 

25,124. Were they under your charge in any way 
at your committee room at the election ?—In 1874 
and in 1875. 

25,125. Were they a rough lot too ?—They were 
the biggest and strongest, and most determined look- 
ing of the messengers put on, that we picked out. 

25,126. Who had charge of them—who led them ? 
—Richard Nichols who is here to-day as a witness. 

25,127. They do not seem to have got into any 
serious conflict during the’ election ?—A sort of Irish 
TOW. 

25,128. What do you mean, shillelaghs ?>—Some had 
sticks, and some had not. They seemed to be hitting 
about in the streets and hitting just anybody. 

25,129. (Mr. Goldney.) A. free fight ?—It was a 
free fight in the street, 

25,130. (Mr. Howard.) It was so bad as that ?— 
Yes. 

25,131. Did you see them obstruct the poll ?—I did 
not ; I did not leave the committee room. 

25,132. Were you hurt yourself ?—I got a pair of 
trousers spoilt; a bottle of ink was upset over them. 

25,138. They did not send you another pair ?—-I 
wish they had. 

25,134. You disapprove of the employment of roughs 
on both sides >—Yes. 

25,1385. You think the police can be left to do that? 
Yes; we sent for the police and they kept the street 
clear. 

25,136. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many policemen are 
there in Norwich ?—I do not know. 

(Mr. Howard.) The Chief Constable can tell us. 

(The Chief Constable.) 96 efficient men. 

25,137. (Mr. Howard.) Have you anything further 
to say ?>—There is one thing stated in evidence by Mr. 
Gee, that Mr. George Gedge was represented to have 
been in our committee room all day long with a bag of 
money. Mr. Gedge was never near the committee 
room until an hour after this incident happened. I do 
not think he had been in Norwich before; I begged 
him to come and speak to Colonel Wilkinson who was 
there at the time. With regard to money, I do not 
believe Mr. Gooch and myself had any money in our 
pockets on the election day, and did not intend to. 
Mr. William Henry Tillett said a man named Nunn 
applied on the election day and he did not think he 
had got there, because it would take more than half an 
hour to get down. I believe Mr. Nunn did come down, 
and I remember seeing a roughish lot there about 20 
minutes before the close of the poll. 

25,138. The Commissioners will examine Mr. Gedge, 
and we shall hear that from himself. Will you kindly 
remain in Court five minutes before leaving ?—I will. 


WirtiiAm BiytH sworn and examined. 


25,139. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I understand that you are 
a publican ?—Yes. 

25,140. What is your house ?—“ Valley Gardens,” 
Lakenham, old Lakenham, about a mile from Norwich. 

25,141. At the time of the 1868 election you had a 
public-house in Ber Street?—Yes; I have been at 
this house about four years. 

25,142. Were, you examined before the Commis- 
sioners of 1869 ?—Yes. 

25,148. Do you remember the election of 1874 ?— 
Yes. 

25,144. Were you employed upon it at all?—Yes. 

25,145. As what ?—To hire men to protect Mr. 
Huddleston and Sir H. Stracey. 

25,146. Were you able to hire any ?—Yes. 

25,147. How many were you able to hire ?—I can 
hardly say, on the whole election; sometimes at 
meetings there were 20 to 25 or 30, where there were 
meetings and they were required. 

25,148. You employed them only for the occasion 
of a meeting or some such thing as that, a procession 
or cavaleade >—Yes. 

25,149. What was the rate of payment for attending 


meetings ?—At night meetings, I will not say exactly. 
I think it was half-a-crown a day, and if they were 
on the day and the night too it was 3s. 6d. 

25,150. We have been told by the last witness 
(probably you have been in Court) that on the Con- 
servative side they selected from amongst the numbers 
the strongest and the most determined looking men 
they had for roughs. Is that so? How did you 
select the men you employed; was it from their 
appearance ?>—From knowing some of them and some 
from appearance. People that looked like roughs. 

25,151. He called these men roughs. Probably you 
would not call them roughs. I mean those men you 
hired to protect Mr, Huddleston and Sir H. Stracey ? 
—No. 

25,152. What did you call them ?—Labouring men 
a good many of them. 

25,153. Would you call them roughs ?—No. 

25,154. What would you call them, detective police 
assistants >—I should call them assistants. 

25,155. (Mr, Howard.) Policemen out of uniform ? 
a Yes, 
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25,156. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Assisting the police ?— 


Yes. 

25,157. Is that the name by which they are com- 
monly known ?—I never said anything, about the 
name, I hired them to protect the candidates wherever 
they went and at meetings. 

25,158. Do I understand from that that Mr. 
Huddleston and Sir H. Stracey were so unpopular 
that they would not be safe unless these roughs were 
employed to protect them ?—Yes. 

25,159. Do you say that of them eal think it was 
necessary to have people to protect them. 

25,160. Otherwise they would be personally alts 
used 21 think they would. 

25,161. Take for instance Sir Henry Stracey. He 
was a neighbour and long known in the city. Surely 
he was not unpopular enough to be ill-treated by the 
roughs on the other side ?—Oh yes ; the opposite side 
do not stand much for that, not much for knowing 
people just at that time. 

25,162. They would not stand much ?—Not at the 
time of an election. 

25,163. If they found either of these gentlemen un- 
protected they would ill-treat him at once ?—I think 
most likely. 

25,164. (Mr. Howard.) Who were ill-treating 
them ?—-The opposite party. 

25,165. What part of the opposite party ?—The 
Liberals. 

25,166. There are a great many respectable Liberals 
who would not dream of such a thing. What part of 
the Liberal party ?—The lower part. 

25,167. Do you feally mean the Liberal roughs ?— 
Yes, some that are employed and some that are not. 

25,168. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Would you call them the 
Liberal police assistants ?— Yes. 

25,169. Then Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddle- 
ston would be seriously injured by the Liberal police 
assistants if they were not protected by police assistants 
of their own ?—I think it was necessary to have 
people to protect them. 

26,170. That being so, how many did you employ 
at the election of 1874 ?—I cannot tell you the number 
altogether. I know I frequently had 25 or 80. At 
pretty well all meetings they went to I had men down 
with me. 

25,171. And you paid the money you have men- 
tioned ?—I paid them the money pretty well every 
night after I had done with them. 

25,172. (Mr. Howard.) How many roughs are 
there in Norwich ?—Well, I cannot say. 

25,173. We give you credit for being able to tell us. 
I omitted to ask Corporal Cropp that. You can tell 
us ?—I daresay I could find 300 or 400 if I wanted 
them. 

25,174. I will suppose things were very bad and you 
wanted a good round number ; how many do you think 
you could get, at a push ?—I believe I could get 200 
or 300 if I had two or three days. 

25,175. When you got them what would they do? 
Suppose things were very awkward; supposing there 
was a disturbance, or something of that sort, what 
would these men be prepared for if they were wanted 
to do it ?—They would act pretty well on their 
orders. 

25,176. What do you think their orders would be ? 
Do not be afraid to tell us; in the witness box you 
are quite protected ?—My orders generally given me 
is to get so many together at meetings to protect the 
members to see they are not insulted or molested, 
and if they are, to put a stop to it. 

25,177. How are you to put a stop to it ?—If we see 
any insults we should go and get hold of. them and 
stop them, and if they insisted on fighting, why we 
should have to do the same. 

25,178. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) If they were equal in 
number to you, you would have no fear of fighting 
them at once ?—No, nor yet if they were double the 
number, we should have to try. 

25,179. Do I understand from that, that the Con- 

ervative roughs are better instructed in the art’of 
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self-defence than the Liberal roughs?—I do not 
know. 

25,180. Do you mean they are better men, or better 
selected, or men who have been in more fights? There 
must have been something of that sort to make one of 
your men equal to two of the others ?—These men 
generally go for Liberals or Conservatives, oni ot 
gets them first. 

25,181. (Mr. Howard.) You have no difficulty in 
getting them ?—No; I have no hesitation in saying I 
could get 100, Some get one side and some the other. 
They are looking about; people are looking about, 
and men are standing about; other people came and 
want to get their names down, as you put them on as 
quick as you can. 

25,182. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have “some expe- 
rience in the business ?—Yes, I have been engaged in 
several elections. 

25,183. You have told us that you could fight twice 
the number of the other side ?—No; I beg your 
pardon. I said I should have a try; if there was 
double the number we should haye a try. 

25,184. Would you try, and have no fear of the 
consequences ?—Fear-! It is no use wishing to fear, 
we should have to try. 

25,185, You would not be afraid of the conse- 
quences; you would not be afraid of bedi beaten ? 
—No. 

25,186. (Mr. Howard.) Tid you ever have to try ? 
—Yes. 

25,187. When was it, take me into your con- 
fidence; tell me when it was you had to try ?—Do you 
mean on electioneering business ? 

25,188. Yes, I would rather take that first ?—No. 

25,189. Never ?—No. 

25,190. When was the other time you had to try? 
—18 or 19 years ago. 

25,191. In Norwich; you do not mean to say you 
were a leader of roughs then ? Have you been in prize 
fights p—Yes, I have fought. 

25,192. You can do a little in that way ?—I used 
to do when I was younger, 

25,193, Ido not know whether I am doing you 
injustice or not, but have you been a professional prize 
fighter Yes, I have fought in the ring, but not for 
this 18 or 20 years. 

25,194. You have grown older and wiser ?—Yes, I 
am glad to say I have, 

25,195. I daresay it was not a very agreeable mode 
of life to lead No, it was not. 

25,196. Do not you see most graye reasons against 
this rough business, on both sides, at elections ?—(Vo 
answer ), 

25,197. You seem to have a sort of doubt about it. 
Do not you see any objection to it ?—I think there is 
men on both sides required at elections. 

25,198. Do you not think if both sides gave up 
the practice, there would be no necessity for it >—I 
think there are people who would excite them, for all 
that. If there were no people engaged on either side 
I think they would be insulted for all that, 

25,199. All I can say is, | am very sorry to hear it. 

25,200. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I was rather ealling your 
attention to the fact that you told-me 25 Conservative 
roughs would not be atraid of fighting 50 Liberal 
roughs. You have told us that ?—I said I should 
have to try. 

25,201. Without any fear of the consequences you 
said so f—And I say it again. I should not see fear 
just at the time. 

25,202. The reason I put the question to you is 
this; is that because Conservative roughs are stronger 
and more experienced in rough work ?—No. 

25,203. And better spirited men, or what ?—No, 
the others may have as good a spirit, and if they met 
the same number on the other side, or even 50 and 
ours was only 25 of them, and they were set to do 
anything, they would try their best. 

25,204. Perhaps you would instruct your men in 
the noble art of self-defence ?—No. | 
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25,205-6. Did you teach any of the roughs p— 


0. 

25,207. (Mr. Howard.) How do they fight when 
they do fight >—With their fists. 

15,208. Always ?—No. 

25,209. Not at election times P—I never saw any- 
thing else and very little of that. 

A a Do not they use sticks P—I never saw any 
sticks. 


25,211. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you ever use any ' 


iron cudgels >—No. 

25,212. You never heard the word before, probably ? 
—No. 

25,213. Would you tell the Commissioners how 
matiy Liberal roughs, in your judgment, were employed 
at the 1874 election?—I cannot say hardly; I saw 
several, 

25,214. Except when you were really required to 
fight, was there a sort of friendly feeling between the 
Conservative and the Liberal roughs ?—Yes. 

25,215. They would not fight unless there was 
real cause for it P—No. 

25,216. What would you call a real cause for 
fighting >—If I had any men with me and they were 
insulting, say Colonel Wilkinson, and stopped his 
carriage, or had insulted him, we should want to stop 
them from doing it so far as we could, and if they 
had turned upon us to have fought we should have 
done the same. 

25,217. Unless there was a provocation of that 
kind, you would not do it?—No. Our orders have 
always been not to kick up any disturbance at all; 
merely to take men and go and protect the members 
and see that they are not insulted, if they are, to stop 
it if possible. That has been my instruction. 

25,218. The orders were to prevent any disturbance 
if possible P—Yes. 

25,219. Not to create a disturbance ?>—That is it. 

25,220. Do you think those were the orders on the 
other side; did the other side act upon the same 
principle P—Yes, I think so. 

25,221. (Mr. Howard.) Did you know anything 
about these disturbances at the ‘“‘ Grapes,” the ‘‘ Per- 
severance,” the “Robin Hood,” and places of that 
sort ?—No. 

25,222. Did you hear of them?—TJI did hear of 
them. 

25,223. Were you at either of those places during 
the election >—I was in the “ Grapes” in St. Giles’s 
one night. 

25,224. St. Giles’s is the one we are talking about ? 
~—I was not there. 

25,225. You knew there was a disturbance there, 
did you not ?—I heard so. 

25,226. You heard what Colonel Bignold said in 
that box before you were examined ?—No, this is the 
first time I have been in court. 

25,227. We heard it from him and other persons, 
that there was a considerable disturbance, and that 
roughs were there. Were they your men r—No. 

25,228. This was 1874 I am speaking of, Huddleston 
and Stracey’s election. Did you know anything of 
the disturbance and the roughs in 1874, just think ? 
—I think I was in the sixth ward at Roll’s pretty 
well the whole day. 

25,229. We have been told about Roll’s. There 
was a disturbance there, was there not. I am .told 
you were in the yard at the time; that the rooms of 
the house were full of roughs. Do you remember it? 
—Yes, if that is the time you suggest. 

25,230, Do you remember the horsemen coming 
down ?—Yes, I was not aware whether that was the 
time. 

25,231. And they cleared out the yard ?>—Yes, 

25,232. Did they clear you out? You were in the 
house ?—No, they did not. 

25,233. What were you doing ?—Keeping the gate 
so far as I could. 

25,234. Why ?—I was afraid they should be insulted 
by the other opposite party. 

25,235. What party >—We were afraid they would 
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get into the room. They sent me up to keep the place, 
so that anybody else might not go and be insuited, so 
that they could get into the place where clerks and so 
on were writing. 

25,236. Into the committee room ?—Into the com- 
mittee room. 

25,237. Did they try ?—Yes ; there were two or 
three got over the gates. 

25,238. Two or three roughs >—Yes. 

25,239. On which side >—The Liberal side. 


25,240. Did they try to get into the house, or com- 
mittee room ?—We saw they were too strong for us, 
and we shut the outside gates, and they got over the 
top of the gates and forced the gates open, and several 
of my men got on top of the landing where the com- 
mittee room was and the disturbance cooled down a 
bit. Then some gentlemen came on horses ; I remem- 
ber Mr. Stracey, Mr. Bullard, and several gentlemen ; 
I should think I might say pretty well 20 come on 
horses and cleared out the yard. 

25,241. They put an end to it >—Yes. 

25,242. Did the roughs turn out then ?—Yes, out 
of the yard. 

25,243. Where did they go to then ?—I do not 
know. I heard just afterwards that one of them was 
hit by a stone ; I kept to the yard and never left the 
place. 

apie You took charge of the rooms on that day ? 
—Yes. 

25,245. Did they fight at all P—No. 

25,246. Not at all?—No, there was only six or 
seven ; our orders were to keep them quiet. They got 
against the door, and we went against the door to get 
them out of the room, 

25,247. That is a very serious business, trying to 
get into a room, and, if, possible, to injure the people 
who had lawful business there, and to prevent them 
doing their business as they have, a right to do it. 
Do you not see the importance of it? It is true, you 
say you were defending them. The mischief is that 
there are any men who can be possibly hired. That is 
a disagreeable part of it, and the next disagreeable part 
is that they are hired, on either side. 

25,248. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You told me what you 
paid the roughs employed ; what were you paid your- 
self >—15/. for the election. 

25,249. For the whole job ?—From the beginning 
to the finish. 

25,250. Was that in 1874 ?—In both. 

25,251. The same in 1875 ?>—Yes. 

25,252. Were you engaged in 1871?—No. 

25,253. (Mr. Howard.) Nor 1870?—No. 

25,254. Just think. I have something before me. 
Huddleston and Tillett in 1870, and Sir Charles Legard 
and Mr. Colman in 1871 ?—Yes, on the Liberal side. 

25,255. Yoa were on the other side then ?>—Yes. 

25,256. Then you have no politics P—No. 

25,257. Do you recollect what you did then ?—No. 

25,258. You had a pretty strong order that time, I 
think, from what I hear >—Yes, I had. 

25,259. It is quite true, I expect. I have some- 
thing before me; I will not tell you what it is; I 
want to see how far we can agree. Had not you.a 
strong order on this occasion, for the roughs ?—I can 
hardly remember. ‘There was one election I had some 
men for a fortnight. 

25,260. It is one of the two elections P—Yes. 

25,261. How many roughs had you, do you know ? 
—I think I had 50 for pretty well a fortnight. 

25,262. Whom were they to take care of >—Really I 
almost forget the member. It was on the Liberal side, 
whatever member it was. It was on the Liberal side, 
to protect them. 

25,263. Were their services required during the 
fortnight. Was there any fighting or disturbance P— 
No, I do not remember anything. 

25,264. Why did you keep 50 for a fortnight. It 
is rather a strong force, is it not; all picked men I 
suppose >—Yes. 

25,265. It is rather a strong force?—I do not:know 
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whether it was a fortvight or 10 or 11 days. It was 
i considerable time ‘before the election. 

5,266. What did they do?—My orders were to 
na them to all meetings and places and to protect the 
members; and, as I said, possibly, if I missed the 
men the other side might get them and I should not 
get them again. They were good men and I was to 


keep them. 


25,267. Who was the gentleman who was to be 
protected; you know Mr. Tillett well enough ?— 
Yes, 


25,268. You know Mr. Colman well enough ?—Yes. 

95,269. Which of the ‘two was it; or was it the 
Conservative candidate ; was it Sir Charles Legard ?— 
Y think it was, but I would not be certain about it. I 
will tell you all [know. Jam not certain. I think it 
was ; it was something about that time ; it was about 
five or six years ago. 

25,270. Who had the Conservative roughs; I 
suppose there were some to meet yours ?— Yes, 

25,271. Who hired them ?—I think I saw a man of 
the name of Andrews. 

25,272. (Mr. Goldney.) “ Jim Andrews ?”—1 think 
it was. 

25,273. (Mr. Howard.) Were there many of the 
roughs on the Conservative side ?—I saw him with some. 

25,274. But not so strong a force as yours >—No, I 
do not think it was. 

25,275. Why wasit necessary to have such a strong 
force on your side ?—That I cannot tell. 

25,276. It was not a general election; it was a 
by-election. Why was it necessary to have such a 
strong force on your side ?—I do not know. 

25,277. Who gave you your instructions to hire 
them ?—I think it was Mr. O. D. Ray. 

25,278. Did he request you to hire a strong force ? 
—He requested me to hire “what men I did hire. 

_ 25,279. You hired about 50 ?—About 50. 

25,280. No disturbance took place, and the men 
were not called upon to act >—No. 

25,281. All throughout the time ?—No. 

25,282. It was, as far as I understand, a peaceable 
election, wasit not 2—I think it was from what I can 
remember of it. 

25,283. And a good-tempered one ?—Yes. 

25,284. And 1 suppose I may take it, may I not, that 
it was quite unnecessary to have 50 roughs; now, 
come, tell me the truth ?—Yes, 

25,285. You think it was ?—Yes, 

25,286. (Mr. Goldney.) What money were you 
paid at that election which you talk of, about hiring 
50 men ?—TI cannot remember what I was paid exactly. 
I have been and drawn money for the men. I had no 
particular agreement ; I was to have perhaps a couple 
of pounds one time and three or four pounds another. 

25,287. How much did you give the men?—23s. 6d. 
a day. 

25,288. That was day and night Ppenat was day 
and night. 

25, 289. (Mr. Howard.) Any beer >If there was 
any beer it would be 2s. and beer. I kept a public- 
house ; they used to arrange to spend about a pot of 
beer during the day. 

25,290, At your house >—At my house. 

25,291. In 1874 what did you pay them ?>—Half-a- 
crown a night at meetings, and if they were on 
morning and night 3s. 6d. 

25,292. (Mr. Goldney.) Then you had 15 guineas 
for yourself ?>—15J. I believe. 

25,293. Whom did you get the money from ?— 
Which election ? 


25,294. 1874 ?—Mr. Bunn, 

25,295. Then 1875?—Mr. Arthur Bignold. 

25,296. How much did you get for that ?—15l. for 
myself. 

25,297. That was for your own services >—Yes. 

25,298. What did you pay the men ?—Some nights 


some I paid half-u-crown a night. I know what I 
took of Mr, Bignold. He gave me a cheque for some- 
thing like 352. ‘and two or three shillings. 

25, 299, You gave the men half-a-erown a night ?— 
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Half-a-crown a night for the night. I had 13 men at 
that time in 1875, the whole election. 

25,300. I am talking of last Mebruary ?—Yes, I 
think 13 men; 3s. 6d. a day the 13 men were to have. 

25,301. Did you arrange to get the men to go and 
meet Colonel Wilkinson at the station ? —Some. 

25,302. How many did you arrange for ?—40. 

25,303. Did Bunn arrange for the rest >—Bunn 
told me to get 40 men and to come on the hill here 
against the Shire Hall, and Nichols would have about 
30 more, and go to the station and meet Colonel 
Wilkinson at | o’clock. 

25,304. Did you think he required protecting ?— 
Yes, I do think it necessary. 

25,305. If nobody had gone, what do you think 
would have happened ?—I think he might have been 
hooted and insulted the same as they do all members, 
some one side and some the other, and they get 
hooted and molested. We think it necessary at these 
elections to have people to stop it. 

25,306. What class of men did you get during these 
elections—drovers ?>—Yes, a good many. 

25,307. You are in the cattle line yourself ?—Yes. 

25,308. You are a cattle dealer now, are you not ?— 
Yes. 

25,309. You know a lot of these people, I suppose ? 
—I do; there were a great inany drovers. 

25,310.>Are there many drovers living in Norwich? 
—Yes, just out of the country ; they in general come 
in on the Thursday night or Friday to meet the cattle 
trains at Trowse. My house is not far from Trowse. 

25,311. (Mr. Howard.) Do the drovers expect this 
sort of thing at election times ?—Yes, a great many 
look out for jobs, to be set on. 

25,312. Set on to be rough, if necessary ?—If 
necessary. 

25,313. (Mr Goldney.) Set on for something or 
other >—Yes. 

25,314. Do you ever have anything to do with set- 
ting on messengers P—No. 

25,315. You kept the “ Bull” in Ber Street >—Yes. 

25,316. Did you ever set on messengers there P— 
Never in my life. 

25,317. During the last two elections, 1874 and 
1875, have people come to you at all to ask to be set 
on as messengers P—No, only to be set on. I never 
had anything to do with messengers. 

25,318. What did these people call themselves. Do 
they call themselves “roughs,” “lambs,” or what, or is 
not there any particular name for them ?—I-do not 
think there is any particular name for them, 

25,319. (Mr. Howard.) Suppose they came to you 
and said “ Good mor ning Mr. Blyth,” you would know 
what they wanted 2—They come and ask me if I have 
got anything for them to do, and if I have my oxders 
T should answer “Yes.” I should say, “I will be at 
“ Norwich at so-and-so, and if I want you I will come 

“ to such a place; get a few chaps there, and if I want 

‘ you I will put your names down.” 

‘be 320. Directly you see them at election times you 
know what they want?—I know a great deal of 
Norwich. 

25,321. You get pretty well the same men at each 
election ?—Yes, at the Liberal election I had the same 
as at the Conservative election. 

25,322. (Mr. Goldney.) They do not care much 
about politics as long as they get half-a-crown ?— 
There is very few of them but what I have had on 
both sides. 

25,323. Is there a good supply ?—Yes. 

25,324. The supply does not fail in Norwich ?—No. 

25,325. If you wanted them for a hard push, how 
many could you get for both sides; how many roughs 
are there to be got ?—I believe I ¢ould get 300 or 400 
for either side in two days. I should go down to 
Pockthorpe, Heigham, Lakenham, and Rer Street, and 
different parts. 

25,326. Suppose you got 300 or 400 men, would 
the other side be able to get any ?—Plenty of them 
would be taken on the other side as well; it would be 


. ii 
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hard to keep them if you did not look sharp after 
them. I have known such cases. 

25,327. You think there are only 200 or 300 to be 
got ?—More than that. 

25,328. How many do you think there are to be Sot 
if you were on one side and Clare Shaw on the other 
side ; how many between you at that price could you 
get—half-a-crown or 3s. 6d. ?—I should think a great 
many. I believe I could get 300 or 400. 

25,329. Do you think they could get as many ?— 
Yes, I should think they could. 

25,330. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In choosing roughs did 
you at ail look to whether they had votes ?—No, I did 
not take that precaution. I was told, but I did not 
take that precaution. 

25,331. (Mr. Goldney.) What were you told ?—I 
was told not to employ voters. 

25,332. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When ?—Bunn came and 
told me that so many men were to go to such a 
place. 

25,333. What election was that ?—1874; I was to 
get so many men, I remember it was 40, but not to 
employ voters. 

25,334. (Mr. Goldney.) Did not you employ voters ? 
—I never took the precaution to ask them. At the 
last election I had 40 men to get; if was 1] o’clock 
when I was told to get them. I had to be ready at 
12 o’clock and down tothe station at 1 o’clock ; I went 
down to Trowse and put on drovers. 

25,335. You were told that ?—Yes. 

25,336. Do youmean you got 40 men in an hour ?— 
Yes, I did do it. 

25,337. (Mr. Howard.) Ave the roughs in Norwich, 
a great many of them, voters >—There are some that 
are and some that are not voters. 

25,338. (Mr. M*Mahon.) You would get, you say, 
with a couple of days’ notice as many as 300 or 400 on 
each side ?—I believe I could. 

25,339. Suppose there were between 300 and 400 
on the Liberal side and between 300 and 400 on the 
Tory side, do you think that 96 policemen would be 
able to reduce them to order and keep the peace ? 

25,340. (Mr. Howard.) Perhaps you would rather 
the chief constable answered that question ? 

25,341. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) What do you say?—I 
cannot tell you. Policemen will stop rows, policemen 
do step in, they stop rows quicker than these other 
people. 

25,342. Quicker then the police assistants ?—-The 
police stop the rows the quickest. 

25,343. (Mr. Howard.) There is a respect paid to 
their office >—Yes. 

25,344. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Suppose it was the object 
of one side to continue the row and prevent the voting 
closing, or anything of that kind, could the 96 police 
regulate 300 or 400 of your men, considering yours 
are very good roughs ?—Yes, I think the policemen 
would stop it. 

25,345. That 96 police would beat 400 Conservative 
roughs ?—I think they would leave off at the sight of 
the policemen. I do not think they would go on when 
the policemen came and ordered them off. 

25,3846. (Mr. Howard.) 'They would suspend 
operations till the police were gone, and then begin 
again ? 

25,347. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Perhaps the fact of 96 
police coming to the assistance of 300 or 400 Liberal 
roughs would compel you to give way ?— They would be 
frightened of being locked up afterwards ; they would 
be frightened if their names were known; a good many 
of the men’s names are known, and they afterwards get 
locked up. 

25,348. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever been pro- 
secuted for this sort of thing ?>—No. 

22,349. You have not got into that sort of trouble ? 
—No. 

25,350. Have any of your men ?—At one election 
there was, at the municipal election. 

25,351. Which municipal election was that; take 

our time ?—It was some years ago. 

25,352. How many ?—Five or six years, I should 
think, or eight or nine perhaps. Ido not know, it 


N. 


might not be so much; perhaps six or seven years 
ago. 

25,353. Was that a very noisy business ?—Yes, that 
was a noisy election. 

25,354. Was there a conflict between the two sets of 
roughs, or how did the row begin?—I was not with 
them ; I was at the “ Grapes.” I heard there was a 
row by fighting and I know there were two or three 
got convicted. 

25,855. Do you remember the names ?—Yes. 

25,356. Who were they ?—I remember “ Clem.” 
Anderson. 

25,857. What is the meaning of “Clem ”?— 
Clement. Smith and several I know were summoned, 
but two of them got imprisoned for it. 


25,358. You say Clement Anderson; do you re- 


member anything like this, “Wilful damage to 
“ «Black Kagie,’ fined 5s.; damages, 15s. ; costs, 8s. ; 
“in defanlt 14 days.” Do you remember such a thing 
as that ?—Yes, I remember that. 

25,359. Then there is another like it, “ Assaulting 
“ John Howard at the same time and-place, fined 21. ; 
“* costs, 17s. ; in default, 14 days.” Do you remember 
that >—Yes. 

25,360. “ Assaulting William Edward Howard at the 
“ game time and place; committed for two months 
«« without option of fine.’ Do you remember that ?— 
Yes. 

25,361. “ Assaulting Edward Clarke at the same 
“ time and place, two months without option of fine.” 
Do you remember that ?—Yes. 

25,362. “ Assaulting Edmund Howes at the same 
“time and place, fined 2/., and costs half a guinea, in 
“default 14 days’ imprisonment ” ?—Yes. 

25,363. That was, I believe, Clement Anderson’s 
doing ?—Yes. I was engaged at that election, but 
these men were not under my instructions. 

25,364. They were not under your orders ?— No. 

25,365. Whose orders were they under ?—C]ement 
Anderson’s; he had a horse and cart and six or seven 
people about with him. 

35,366. Was there a good deal of disturbance at 
that election; you know, Blyth, do you not? Iam 
sure you do, and I am sure you are going to tell me, 
but it is only a question of time. ‘Tell me how much 
row there was ?—I was at the ‘ Grapes” the whole 
day, and there was a disturbance there. 

25,367. You knew all about it; you knew there was 
a disturbance in other parts as well ?—I should keep 
there; I never left the “ Grapes” till the election was 
over. I could hear frequently that Anderson had been 
at different houses. 

25,368. With his roughs ?—Yes. 

25,369. And they made a disturbance ?>—Yes. 

25,370. What side was he on ?—-On the Liberal side. 

25,371. You were on the Liberal side as well? 
—Yes. 

* 25,372. Who was on the Conservative side then ?——- 
I believe Anderson. 

25,373. I am not certain that Anderson was not on 
the Liberal side?—No, that was James Andrews. 
There is Andrews and Anderson. 

25,374. Were they taken up and prosecuted by the 
police p——No. 

25,375. Did you hear that the Conservatives had 
been doing anything wrong ?—No. 

24,376. Nothing, so far as you heard ?—-No. 

25,377. Have you had any disturbance at the muni- 
cipal elections since? What do you think of 1874; 
was there any noise then ; that was the last municipal 
election ?—No, I never had any disturbance then 
at all. 

25,378. (Mr. Goldney.) You did not take ang part ? 
-——J had no part in it at all. 

25,379. (Mr. Howard.) You have no doubt that all 
this rough system might be well abolished? It may 
be a little difficult for you to answer the question, be- 
cause you appear to get a sort of retainer every election, 
and a good many pounds at the back of it ; but you seem 
honest, and well disposed to tell me the truth. Do you 
not think it is a bad business, which had better be dis- 
continued on both sides, and left in the hands of the 
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police ? Never mind your profession for a moment, 
but give us the truth ?—I will give you the truth ; and 
I do not believe that anyone could come down and put 
up as member and be let go in peace. 


25,380. Not if both sides were to give it up?—l 
have seen people, when they leave off work, run out 
and hoot them. 


25,381. A handful of police at public meetings 
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would be sufficient to ensure order ?—I don’t think 
they are. . 

25,382. If the police were thickly planted about the 
city, it would be quiet enough ?—Yes, 

35,383. Do not people always fear the police p— 
"Yee: 

25,384. And respect their authority >—Yes, 

25,385, You cannot say that of the roughs, can you ? 
—No. ; 


CLARE SHAW sworn and examined. 


25,386. (Mr. Goldney.) Where do you live ?—In 
Ber Street. 

25,387. What are you?—I work among cattle; I 
stand at fairs and markets. 

25,388. You were at Norwich during this last 
election ?>—Yes. 

25,389. You employed some men to go about, did 
you not >—No. 

25,390. You did not employ anyone ?—No. 

25,391. Were you employed yourself to do anything ? 
—Yes. 

25,392. By whom ?—Hands. 

25,393. Did you go about with any other men ?— 
I was to protect Mr. Tillett’s carriage ; I went with 
Mr. Tillett’s carraige. That was what I was engaged for. 

25,394. How many men were engaged to go with 
you ?—T wo men. 

25,395. There were three of you altogether ?—Yes. 

25,396. Did you run about after the carriage the 
whole way >—Yes. 

25,397. Wherever, it went you went ?—Where I 
could. 

25,398. There were only three of you?—Yes. 

25,399. Who were the other two men?—Two 
brothers, Daniel and John Holden. 

* 25,400. That was in 1875 ?--1875. 

25,401. Do you know the “ Grapes” in St. Miles ? 
—Yes. 

25,402. Were you there at all on the election day ? 
~— Yes. 

25,403. Was Mr. Tillett’s carriage there at that 
time ?——No. 

25,404. Then you were not always with Mr. Tillett’s 
carriage ?—I did not go the election day ; what I did 
the election day I did voluntary. 

25,405. What did you do on the election day ?——Not 
anything. 

25,406. What were you doing at the “ Grapes ’’?— 
I went all round the city. Iwent to Spitalfields. 

25,407. We have heard all about that, but what 
were you doing at the “Grapes” ?—Nothing, only 
went into the house. 

25,408. Were there any other people doing nothing 
there ?—-Several people there. 

25,409. And a good many people doing nothing >— 
Yes. : 

25,410. Were there 40 or 50 ?—12 or 13 I believe 
from the Liberal party. 

25,411. You were helping them ?—No. 

25,412. Did you crowd into the house 12 or 13 of 
you ?— I believe the house was crowded, 

25,413. By 12 or 13 ?—There was a lot of Con- 
servatives, the house was full of Conservatives ; it was 
mixed up. 

25,414. You know Moyes, the landlord ?—No. 

25,415, Did you see him crowded into a corner 
where he could not get out ?—No. 

25,416. And his wife sent into a back room and 
shut up there >—No. 

25,417. (Mr. Howard.) Did you not hear that they 
were shut up ?—No. 

25,418. (Mr. Goldney.) When did you arrive at 
the “ Grapes ” ?—I cannot say the time. 

25,419. Was there a crowd there when you came? 
—Yes, a lot of people came. 

25,420. There was row going on ?—No. 

25,421. There was a crowd?—We went into the 
house, there were several of us together, and we 
asked for some beer, and they would not draw it. 


25,422. Then you said you would draw it for your- 
selves ?—No. 

25,423. Did no one say that ?—No. 

25,424. (Mr. Howard.) It was not drawn ?—Not a 
drop. 

25,425. (Mr. Goldney.) Who said they would not 
draw ?>—I do not know whether it was the landlord or 
the waiter. 

25,426. Did they give any reason ?—No, they gave 
no reason, 

25,427. Was the bar locked up?—That I cannot 
say. 
25,428. (Mr. Howard.) You had had a good deal 
of drink already that day ?—No. 

25,429, You had had a good deal ?—Oh, no. 

25,480. I think so ?—No. 

25,431. It depends upon what you call a good deal. 
How much had you had ?—I can drink a lot before I 
am intoxicated, I can tell you. 

25,4382. How much had you had during the day ?— 
T cannot say ; it is impossible to say. ¥< 

25,433. You were not intoxicated ?—No, perfectly 
sober. 

25,434. But still you had had a good deal ?—I had 
some, like the rest of the people. 

25,485. (Mr. Goldney.) And when you went in 
they would not draw beer ?—No. 

25,436. They did not tell you why ?—No, they said 
they would not draw. 

25,437. Where had you come from ?—I believe we 
went from Mackley’s. 

25,438. Down at the “ Wool Pack” ?—I do not 
know the sign. 

25,439. Was it the “‘ Marquess of Granby” or the 
“Wool Pack ” ?—I do not know. 

25,440. Who had sent you ?—Not anyone. 

25,441. You had gone up of your own accord to 
the “‘ Grapes” ?—Yes, 

25,442. What made you go to the “ Grapes ”?—I do 
not know the reason. We were a party and we went 
round like all the other people. 

25,448. You did not hear of anyone trying to get 
into the committee room at the “ Grapes ”?—No. 

25,444, You do not think it happened ?—It might, 
but I do not know anything about it. 

25,445. Did you see two men outside fighting ?— 
Yes, and they fought fair. 

, 25,446. You do not know what happened after that ? 
—Nothing. 

25,447. You went quietly away ?—Yes. 

. Where did you go to?—I went all round 
I went to the third ward. 

. Did you go to the “ Robin Hood” ?>—Yes. 

. It was all quiet there, was it not >—Yes. 

. No disturbance and no row of any sort >— 


52. You did not kick up a row ?—No. 

25,453. Did the 12 or 13 men go with you, or did 
you go alone to the “ Robin Hood ” ?—I believe a few 
of us went together. 

25,454. You are sure of that >—No. 

25,455. You all went together to the “ Robin 
Hood ” ?—We did not all go into the “Robin Hood” 
together ; we went into the third ward together. 

25,456. In a body together >—No, not in a body ; 
three or four went and there might be three or four 
behind them. ap 4 

re as You got to the “ Robin Hood” somehow ? 
—Yes. 
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25,456. Did you hear that there had been a row 
there ?—No. 

25,456c. Not when you were there >—No. 

25,456d. The witnesses who come and say that you 
were there kicking up a row are making a mistake ?— 
It is false. 

25,456e. So far as you know there was no row at the 
“Robin Hood” ?—No. 
25,456f. There is no mistake about that ?—I am sure 
of it. 

25,456g. Did you go up to the “ Perseverance ” >— 
No, I never went to the *‘ Perseverance.” 

25,456h, Did you go down to Dereham schoolroom ? 
—Yes. 

25,4567. There was no row there, I suppose ?—No. 

25,4562. Not at all?—No. 

25,457. There were no people getting over into 
gardens, or anything of that sort >—That was the back 
way; | wasin front. J heard about it, but I knew 
nothing about it. 

25,458. If any of the witnesses say that there was a 
row, that is wrong ?—That was at the back way. 
There was a row and I went round from the front. 

25,459. What happened when you got round r— 
There were two men fighting. © 

25,460. Did they fight fair ?>—Yes, they were fight- 
ing fair as far as I could see. 

25,461. (Mr. Goldney.) You never kicked up any 
row at this election >—No. 

25,462. Or any other election ?—No, 

25,463. You never were prosecuted ?—Yes, I was 
prosecuted, but I was prosecuted innocent. 

25,464. Were you tried before a jury ?>—Before the 
magistrates. 

25,465. They were very wrong in convicting you? 
—Yes, I was innocent. 

25,466. As innocent as in 1875 ?—-Yes, I was never 
proved guilty. 

25,467. (Mr. Howard.) Did they convict you ?—I 
had to pay 21. 5s. 

25,468. (Mr. Goldney.) You were as innocent then 
as in 1875 ?—I was innocent of what I was convicted. 

25,469. What was that ?—Bullard’s affair. 

25,470. Was that the gentleman who was knocked 
off his horse p—I do not think he was knocked off. 

25,471. Did he fall off Nor yet fall off. I believe 
he was struck, and I was charged with it, and I was 
innocent. | 

25,472. What do you say about the witnesses who 
came against you ?—-Some of them spoke right and 
some spoke false. 

25,473. Witnesses do that sometimes ?—Yes, they do. 

25,474. Were you, in 1874, at Roll’s house >—Yes. 

25,475. There was no row there, I suppose ?—Yes, 
there was the affair. 

25,476. Whatever was going on there, or other 
people were doing, you were innocent ?—I do not 
know. 

25,477. You got into that house, did you not ?—No. 

25,478. You stopped outside the whole time ?—I 
did not go into the house. 

25,479. You stopped outside ?—Yes. 

25,480. What were you doing outside ?>—Nothing. 

25,481. Looking on ?—Looking on, like the rest of 
the people. : 

25,482. There/are some gates round there P—Yes. 

25,483. Did you try and push the gates open ?— 
No. 

25,484. Did yousee the other people trying to do 
so P—No. 

25,485. You do not know, anything about people 
trying to push the gates open ?—I never saw anyone 
trying to do it. 

25,486. You do not think it was done ?—It might 


be. 

25,487. Did you see any horsemen ?— Yes. 

25,488. What did they do ?—They rode over every- 
body they could; they did not care who they rode 
over. The people got out of the way as fast as they 
could, and that caused the riot. 
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% 25,489. So far, there was no row in the house ?— 
0. 

25,490. You had not tried to get into the committee 
room ?—No. 

25,491. (Mr. Howard.) Were you not in the house ? 
—No. 

25,492. Will you swear you were not in the house 
at all ?—No. 4 

25,493. You know a great many roughs were in the 
house ?>—I have heard of roughs. 

25,494. You know that there were several in the 
house?—So far as that is concerned, what do you 
mean by roughs? ‘ 

25,495. (Mr. Goldney.) There were a good many 
people in the house ?—Yes. 

25,496. Cattle people, and so on ?—I do not know. 

25,497. (Mr. Howard.) You would rather call 
them by the right name, rovghs >—No. 

25,498. What are they ?—I do not know. 

25,499. Yes, you do quite well. What sort of 
people were they in the house ?—I do not know; there 
were several in the house that were hired by Conser- 
vatives, but whether they were roughs or not I cannot 
sa, 


25,500. What were the people doing in the house, 
annoying the people inside P—I do not know. 

25,501. Yes youdo. You will have to tell us before 
you leave the box. Think it over. 

25,502. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you paid in 1874 by 
anyone ?— Yes. 

25,503. Who paid you ?>—Clowes. 

25,504. Do you mean Mr. Colman’s clerk ?>—Yes. 

25,505. How much did he pay you ?—I cannot say 
just now. 

25,506. Was it 5s. >—I was employed as messenger 
at 3s. 6d. or 4s. a day, I cannot say which. 

25,507. In what part of the city did you act as 
messenger ?—In the Richmond Hill ward. 

35,508. There was a row at “ Richmond Hill 
Tavern” ?—Some one threw a stone at the back 
window when there was a meeting. 

25,509. There was never a row when you were 
there ?—No. 

25,510. They are wrong in saying that too ?—I 
don’t know about that. 

25,511. What were you doing down at Mackley’s ? 
—Not anything. I only went in for a glass, the same 
as at the “ Grapes.” 

25,512. That was in 1875 ?—In 1875. 

25,513. How many days were you employed as 
messenger in 1874 ?—That I cannot say. 

25,514. Were you employed for a week ?—Four or 
five days. I cannot say the days, and it is no use 
saying it. I was employed by Clowes. 

25,515. Do you know Cropp ?>—Yes, very well. 

25,516. Did he live in Ber Street ?—Yes; he kept 
the “ Bull’s Head.” 

25,517. You never had anything to do with his 
men ?—No. 

25,518. He never engaged you ?—No, 

25,519. You were never asked to engage any men 
yourself ?—No. 

25,520. If anyone says that you were there, he says 
what is false again ?—Yes; it is false. 

25,521. You never were a rough at all, yourself ?— 
I do not know what you mean by a rough ; you may 
term a rough a blackguard, and I never was a black- 
guard. 

25,522. You never were a fighting man ?—No ; so 
far as that is concerned I took my own part. 

25,523. If anyone annoyed you ?—If anyone in- 
sulted me. 

25,524. You would be quite capable of taking care 
of yourself ?—Yes. 

25,525. When were you first employed to protect 
Mr. Tillett ?—TI believe in 1874. 

25,526. How much a day did you get for that ?—I 
was employed as messenger by Clowes. 

25,527. How much were you paid ?—I cannot say 
the amount exactly ; it was 3s. 6d. or 4s. a day. 
25,528. When you saw these people at the “ Grapes” 
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did you see any of them with sticks in their hands ?— 
No. 

25,529. Never such a thing ?—No. 

25,530. Or at Norwich P—Yes, I have seen a 
stick, and I carry a stick every market day myself. 
J leave it at home when it is not market day. 

25,531. Did vou know of any men being employed 
in Ber Street to assist the police in keeping order ?— 
No. 

25,532. Or doing anything else ?—No. 

25,533. Not at any election ?—Not that I can re- 
member. 

25,534. If Cropp has told us that he employed 26 
men, he is mistaken ?>—He never employed me. 

25,535. You never had anything to do with it ?—I 
have had connexion with Cropp so far as speaking to 
him, and I have been in his house when he kept the 
house. 

25,536. If he thinks you were a person employed to 
look after some of these cattle drovers and keep order, 
he is mistaken ?—I might know many of the people, 
but I was not engaged by Cropp. I was engaged by 
Hands in 1875 and by Emms in 1874. 

25,537. He engaged a good many people in 1875? 
—I do not know. 

25,538. Four or five ?—More than that. 

25,539. How many more ?—I cannot say. 

25,540. Are you sure ?—I was not there. I do not 
know the amount he engaged ; it might be 20 or 25. 

25,541. Did you go to hear the speeches at St. 
Andrew’s Hall ?—Yes. 

25,542. What part of the hall did you go to ?— 
Against the orchestra. 

25,548. To take care of that ?—Yes, to protect Mr. 
Tillett ; that was what I was engaged for, if I could. 

25,544. Was there some doubt whether you could 
or not ?>—There was no doubt about whether I could. 

25,545. You were sent to St. Andrew’s Hall to 
protect Mr. Tillett ?—Yes. 

25,546. What was going on at the hall?—<a lot of 
things happen at election times, people throw stones 
and all kind: of things. 

25,547. Your being at the orchestra would not 
prevent throwing stones from the outside ?—No, I do 
not know that it would. 

25,548. What were you to protect him from inside? 
To see that no one interfered with the speeches, or if 
they did and caused a riot, they were to be turned 
out; if they conducted themselves they could stop. 

25,549. How many of you were there ?—I cannot 
say. 
35,550. One hundred ?—I do not think there could 
be 100; I do not know. ; 

25,551. Was there anyone else to protect Mr. 
Tillett ?—I do not think there was, only two or three 
men at the door to keep order. 

25,552. And a great crowd inside ?—Yes, a good 
many people inside. 

25,558. You have a brother, have you not ? — 
Yes. 

25,554. What is his name ?P—Arthur. 

25,555. He is a bit of a fighting man ?—No, 

25,556. Are you sure ?—I do not know that he is 
like a rough; he is not wonderful quiet. 

25,557. These people are all very wrong in sup- 
posing that you are a rough ?>—Yes, if they take me 
as a rough they are wonderful wrong. 

25,558. Did you take any part in elections before 
1874 ?>—I remember I was engaged in meetings, but 
I am not very old. I was only a lad two or three 
years ago. I cannot remember them. 
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22,559. When you were engaged as a messenger 
did you go about with circulars and find out where 
people lived ?—Yes. 

25,560. Where ?—At the Robin Hood, the sixth 
ward ; King Street was my part. 

25,561. How many circulars did you take out at a 
time ?—I cannot say. 

22,562. 200?—I cannot say the amount. 

22,563. As many as that ?—I dare say I did. 

22,564. Did you take out 10?—Yes, I took out 
more than 10. 

25,565. 100 ?—I took out more than 10 at a time. 

25,566, Can you read and write ?—Yes. 

25,567. You know where people live ?—Yes. 

25,568. When you took the circulars out, did you 
put them down the gratings, cr did you deliver them ? 
—TI do not understand. 

25,569. Did you go out alone, or did you go with 
another man ?—I have been alone, and [ have been 
with another man. 

25,570, ‘They tell us here that in the city of Norwich, 
if a man goes out alone he puts the circulars down the 
gratings instead of delivering them ?—I should be 
very sorry to do that; if I could not find them out I 
would bring them back. 

25,571. You did find them ?-—Yes. 

25,572...What is the greatest number you ever took 
out ?—I cannot say. 

25,573. 15 2>— Yes, more. 

25,574. 20 ?—I dare say 20. 

25,575. You really took out as many as 20 at a 
time ?>—Yes. ‘ 

25,576. Do you not think that you might have 
been trusted with 50 ?—I do not know whether I 
might or might not; that was my complement. I did 
not know exactly the complement; they gave me the 
same amount of circulars they gave the other people. 

22,577. This was in 1875 ?>—In 1874, 

22,578. What did you do when you got these cir- 
culars? I suppose you used to go to the committee 
room in the morning ?>—Yes. 

22,579. And answer to your name?—No, I never 
answered to my name. 

25,580. Did they not call you over ?—No. 

25,581. How did they know you were there? You 
went after breakfast ?—I have sat sometimes two 
hours before I have been called, and I have been sent 
out. 

25,582. They gave you a handful of these circulars 
to take out ?—Yes. 

25,583. When you had taken those what happened ? 
—I came back and sat down and waited till I was 
called again. 

25,584. Perhaps you would not be called again all 
day ?—Perhaps not, and perhaps I might be the next 
minute. 

25,585. You would not walk far with them r— 
Not a great many miles in a day. 

25,586. Which was the hardest work, that or 
driving cattle >—Driving cattle. 

25,587. Which pays best >—There is a certain time 
of the year when I can earn most money in driving 
cattle. 

25,588. In February, for instance, which can you 
earn most money at ?—Driving cattle, of course. I 
attend fairs and markets. 

25,589, You got 5s. a day on the polling day ?—I 
believe I got paid the same as others. 

25,590. 3s. 6d. a day, and 5s. on the polling day ?— 
Don’t know ; it was 38s. 6d, or 4s. 

25,591, Are you a voter >—No. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


JAMES ROBERTS sworn and examined. 


25,592. (Mr. Goldney.) Where do you live ?—Ber 
Street. 

25,598. Are you the man they call “Tippy Roberts” ? 
—Yes. 

25,594. You seem to haye been employed at these 
parliamentary elections here ?—I have. 


25,595. In what capacity have you been employed ?— 
I have been doorkeeper at the central committee room. 

25,596. You have been down with other people to 
St. Andrew’s Hall to the meetings ?—I have. 

25,597. You have had other people under your 


charge ?—Yes. 
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_ 25,598. How many in the 1875 election; at this, 
election how many had you ?—From 26 to 28. 

25,599. What did you do with them ?—I did not 
do anything with them. 

25,600. What were they for ?—I had them to pro- 
tect a place in the market. 

25,601. What place ?—A place which belonged to 
Mr. Tillett, where our bills were. 

25,602. I thought Cropp protected them ?—There 
were some likewise belonging to him. 

25,603. How many of your men assisted Corporal 
Cropp’s men in protecting the bills ?—I cannot say. 

25,604. You say you had 26, 27 or 28 ?—I believe I 
had them all there. 

25,605. All the 27 there ?>—Yes. 

25,606. And how many were there ?—Mr. Cropp, 
I believe, had 25. 

25,607. You had the best part of 50 men watching 
these bills >—Not only watching them. 

25,608. Protecting them ?—Yes. 

25,609. How big a place were they on ?—It isa 
place right round from that corner to that window. 

25,610. As far across as that ?—Yes. 

25,611. Were there bills all the way along >—All 
over the shutters. 

25,612. It wanted 50 persons to protect them ?—It 
did at that present. 

25,613. How long were you there ?—I was there 
the day before the election, 

25,614. All day ?>—Very nearly all day. 

25,615. Were Cropp’s men also?—Some of them 
were. 

25,616. Who might be attacking you?—The other 
party was. 

25,617. Were you fighting >—No, we did not get to 
fighting. 

25,618. You merely stood by ?>—No, we had a little 
bit of a russle. 

25,619. How many of the other side were there >— 
I may say there were as many of the other side, if not 
more. 

25,620. About 50 on the other side ?—Yes, if not 
more. 

25,621. What day was this?—The day before the 
election. 

25,622. Did you draw off your forces to go to 
dinner ?—I did not; I believe some of them might go 
away for dinner. 

25,623. What time did you begin to protect these 
bills >—After the other party began fixing bills over 
Mr. Tillett’s name. 

25,624. What time of the day was it >—That was, 
from what I can recollect, about 11 to 12; they started 
about 11 o’clock in the morning. 

25,625. You went on about 12?—As quick as we 
could there. 

25,626. From 12 to 1?—Yes. 

25,627. How long did you stay there ?—I kept there 
in the market place with several men until about five 
or six in the evening, 

25,628. Then the other side went away ?—I believe 
they did; I believe they went before that. 

25,629. What did you do that evening ?—I myself 
went round with the procession. 

25,630. And your men went round too?—That I 
cannot say. 

25,631. They were paid every day ?>—I never paid 
them ; if it was it was unbeknown to me. 

25,632. The money you paid you got from Cropp ? 
—No. 

25,633. From whom did you get the money ?>—The 
money which I received for the men I hired was from 
a man named Self. 

25,634. How much did you get from Mr. Self? 
—I cannot exactly say the sum now. 

25,635. Have you got your account ?—No; Iam 
sorry to say Lam no scholar, I have no account. 

25,636. Did he give you 13/. or 14/.2—No ; I think 
I am telling you the truth. I had from 26 to 28 men 
at 8s. 6d. each; I think I took about 102. or some: 


thing like that ; it might be a little over, I am not 
sure. 
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25,637. What did you get for your own services ?— 3% Sept. 1875, 


I got nothing for my own services on that. 

25,688. You only counted in as a man ?—I was not 
counted in as a man. 

25,639. But what where you paid?—I got paid asa 
doorkeeper. 

25,640. How many days did you employ these men 
for ?—I employed them for two days, the day before 
the election and the election day. 

25,641. What were you doing on the election day ? 
—They were still in the market with me, some of them 
might go out but I did not leave the market. 

25,642. What were you doing in the market place 
on the election day ?—I was there protecting the place 
I was set to protect, and when the carriage with the 
candidate came to the “ Royal Hotel” I was there to 
pene to put the people back so that nobody was 

urt. 

25,643. That is what you and your 25 men were 
engaged to do ?—Yes. 

25,644. What were you paid ?—I was paid the sum 
I told you; I put them on for two days at 3s. 6d. a 
day for a man. 

25,645. Did you go to St. Andrew’s Hall 2—I did. 

25,646. To the meeting there ?—Yes. 

25,647. How many men did you take there ?>— 
None. 

25,648. Who took men there?—Mr. Cropp and 
Mr. Emms. 

25,649. Do you know a man named Clare Shaw ?>— 
Yes, well. 

25,650. What is he?—He is a man who goes to 
meetings, and goes round with the carriage; he went 
round with the carriage at this last election, and two 
or three more ; sometimes I did. 

25,651. Did you run after the carriage ?—In a 
chance time I did. 

25,652. Was that extra ?—I never got a shilling 
extra for it. 

25,653. Are you a voter ?—I am. 

25,654. Of course they told you you must not vote ? 
»—They did not tell me anything. 

25,655. Who put you on ?—What service ? 

25,656. Who engaged you ?>—Mr. Stevens. 

25,657. In 1875 ?>—The last election. 

25,658. When did he engage you ?—It was, I think, 
the Thursday. 

25,659. In the week before the polling ?—I think it 
was a couple of days before that. The committee 
room wanted clearing out and the likes of that. I was 
a couple of days before. 

25,660. He sent for you or did you go to him?—I 
went to him. 

25,661. You asked for a job ?—I did as I have done 
before. 

25,662. -He wanted you ?—Yes. 

25,663. What did he say >—He said “Come down 
in the morning,” and I went down. 

25,664. Did he tell you to get men together ?—No. 

25,665. Self gave you that order ?—Yes. 

25,666. When did Self give you that order?—The 
day before the election. 
place in the market; the Conservative party were 
putting over Mr. Tillett’s name “ Vote for Sexton ;” 
that was in black and white bills. As soon as that 
news came to the central committee room I came round 
the market and saw Mr. Self; he asked me to go and 
stop it and I said no, not alone, there were too many 
of them, and I went and got some men, and in fact I 
got as many men in the market as I did where I went 
for some because I could not find them when I went. 
I put them on and we did the best we could to stop 
these men putting these bills over Mr. Tillett’s name. 

25,667. You did not go out of the market place ?— 
I did not. 

25,668. You did not send any of your men to paste 
over Colonel Wilkinson’s bills ?—No. 

25,669. They were not pasted over ?>—None of my 
men pasted them over. 
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25,670. They were pasted over ?—No. 

25,671. You did not paste any yourself ?—No. 

25,672-8. You did not see them ?—TI am sure I did 
not. If I had seen it I could not read. I only know 
by the colours. 

25,674. What did you do in 1874; that was the big 
election when Huddleston and Stracey stood ?—I was 
at the committee room. 

25,675. Which committee room ?—At the central 
committee room, and I went to all the meetings. 

25,676. And took a few friends with you ?—I did 
not. 

25,677. None ?—No. 

25,678. You went there yourself ?—Yes. 

25,679. You were not paid to go there P—No, I was 
not. Iwas paid in my daily pay, that is all. 

25,680. 3s. 6d. a day and 5s. on the polling day ?— 
No. 

25,681. What were you paid P—I was paid different 
to that. 

25,682. What ?—I think I was paid half a sovereign 
a day. 

25,683. You were head man ?—I do not know what 
they term it; I know I worked very hard. 

25,684. At all events you had half a sovereign a 
day ?—I would not swear ; I believe I did. 

25,685. What else did you do besides going to the 
meetings >—I was at the door. 

25,686. What were you doing at the door?—If 
anyone wanted to come in there I wanted to know 
what they were about. 

25,687. These were public meetings at St. Andrew’s 
Hall ?—Yes. * 

25,688. But you asked the people what they wanted ? 
—No, I thought you meant the central committee 
room. 

25,689. You were doorkeeper at the central com- 
mittee room ?—I was. 

25,690. You asked people what they wanted and 
told them which place to go to —Yes. 

25,691. What did you do about attending meetings ? 
—I went to the St. Andrew’s Hall; there was a meet- 
ing there and I think I was at the side door on one or 
two oceasions, and I was put, and when people came 
in they came to that door with cards because it was to 
the orchestra, and any person who came without a 
card was not allowed in at the orchestra, but at the 
other door; any person was allowed there. That is 
what I was there for. 

25,692. That was in 1874 ?—The last election, and 
likewise the other ones. 

25,698. There was a barrier in front of the or- 
chestra was there not ?—There* were lots of men 
inside. 4 

25,694. There was a rail in front of the orchestra 
or something of that sort ?—I believe there was; I 
would not say I am sure ; I do not know. 

25,695. Did you see a lot of men there’ to protect 
this barrier ?—I cannot say; I had not a chance to 
get in the room myself. ' 

25,696. Do you know of the 50 cattle drovers going 
into the hall ?—No, I do not. 

25,697. Do you know what they could be likely to 
be wanted for in there ?—If they were in there I 
cannot say; I was at the other door. 

25,698. Do you know any reason why they should 
have been there ?—No, I do not see why they should. 

25,699. Do you see any reason why they should 
have been paid 2s. 6d. a piece ?—If they were the 
men hired to go there I can tell you the purpose it 
was for. 

25,700. What was it ?—If anyone wanted to make 
any row.or oppose the meeting they were wanted to 
take hold of them and put them out. 

25,701. How many men should you think would be 
necessary to do that ?—I may say 50 or more. It is 
a very large place and it isa lot of trouble; if three or 
four put on any nonsense it is the wrong place to get 
them out. 

25,702, Did they put anybody 
answer. 


out ?>—I cannot 
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25,703. They did not come out of your door >— 
They did not. 

25,704. What did you do in 1874 ?—I must ask you 
is 1874—— 

25,705. That was when Sir Henry Stracey and Mr, 
Huddleston stood on the one side, and Mr. Colman’ 
and Mr. Tillett on the other ?—I did the same thing. 

25,706, Who engaged you then ?—As a central 
doorkeeper, Mr. Stevens did. 

25,707. At the central committee room ?—Yes. 

25,708. Did you attend meetings then ?—TI did in 
the evening. 

25,709. Had you any men under 
No. 

25,710. At no election P—No. 

25,711. You never had any men under your charge ? 
—No. 

25,712. Were you told to get messengers at any 
time, or anybody else P—No. 

25,718. You never assisted at that ?—I did not. 

25,714. You attended meetings P—Yes. 

25,715. Were you doorkeeper at the meetings ?—I 
was as I told you at the hall; that is all. 

25,716. In 1871 were you engaged at all; that was 
when Sir Charles Legard was down, and the first time 
Mr. Colman stood ?—Yes, I was; I believe I was. 

25,717. What were you then?—I was the door- 
keeper at the committee room then. | 

25,718. The central committee room ?—Yes, 

25,719. You attended meetings and had half a guinea 
a day ?—No; I did not. 

25,720. You did not get so much then ?—No. 

25,721. What did you get then, 3s. 6d. ?—No, I 
think it was 5s.; I made some overtime I believe 
which ran to half a crown more. 

25,722. Attending meetings r—No, I sometimes 
stopped until 12 at night at the central committee 
room, 

25,723. In 1870 what did you do; that was when 
Mr. Huddleston was down the first time and Mr. 
Tillett ?—I do not believe I was on then. 

25,724. You think Mr. Colman’s first election was 
your first turn ?—lI believe it was. 

25,725. What do you do at any other time; of an 
election time ?—I keep a shop and I am a fish curer. 

25,726. You have a brother, have you not ?—I have. 

25,727. He is in something of the same business ? 
—I have two brothers besides myself in Norwich, one 
follows a business similar to myself, and one does not, 

25,728. In 1875 where did you get the men from 
when you were defending these bills ?—Some I got 
from the market-place ; in fact I was willing to hire 
any that I could. . 

25,729. Did you go home to get them? Did you 
get them in Ber Street ?—I did. ’ 

25,730. But to what place did you go for them ?— 
I went home to my own house. 

25,731. You did not find them waiting there >—No, 

‘I did not, but if I go home to my house and send out 
and say I want two or three men 

25,732. Where did you send to?—To a public- 
house. Ad 

25,733. Which house?—lI think it was the “ Re- 
cruiting Sergeant.” I forget which house it was I 
sent my little girl to; there is a general lot of men in 
these houses, but I could not get above three or four 
there. 

25,734. When you came down to the market-place, 
how did you get them?—I met several as I was 
going down that way, and I asked them if they wanted 
a job, and I told them what for. 

25,785. You got 40 altogether ?—No, 

25,736. How many ?—25 was my order; but I 
believe I had 28. I would not swear I had 28, but I 
think I had. 

25,7387. How much did you give them for this job ? 
—I paid them some 38s. and some I paid 4s. 

25,738. Why did you pay some 8s, and some 4s.?— 
Because three or four wanted to leave there at the 
time I went to my committee room which I thought I 
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could trust to, and I gave them 1s. to keep them in 
the place where I wanted them. ‘ 

25,739. What were you doing on the election day ? 
—I was in the market-place. Y 

25,740. Not in the committee room ?—No, some- 
times I was; but other times I went backwards and 
forwards. 

25,741, Did: you hear of any row at the “ Grapes,” 
at St. Miles P—I did. 

25,742. What did you do?-—I stayed where I was. 

25,743. You did not send any men?—I did not to 
the best of my knowledge. 

25,744. Did you hear of any row at the “ Robin 
Hood” inn, the Conservative committee room ?>—No, 
I did not. 

25,745. Nor at the Dereham Road schoolroom ? 
—No. 

25,746. Nor at the “Perseverance” ?—No, not to 
the best of my knowledge. I heard there was a bit 
of nonsense at the “ Grapes.” 

25,747. That is all you heard ?—Yes. 

25,748. You were with your men in the market- 
place ?—A portion of them I could not find, if you 
had given me 1,000/., in the market-place. I do not 
say I did a sight of good in the market-place. 

25,749. Was there a polling place in the market- 
place >—No, not to the best of my knowledge there 
was not. 

25,750. I cannot understand what you were doing 
there.. What were you standing in the market place 
for ?>—I was standing there, as I told you before. 

25,751. To protect those bills ?—Yes, and when the 
candidate came with the carriage. Idid the best I 
could for the men that holloaed and made a row to keep 
them back. 

25,752. That is what you might do yourself, but 
what were your 25 men doing ?—I believe they were 
doing the same, watching to see that nothing occurred, 
as they did the day before, about those bills. 

25,753. You do not mean to tell us it wanted 25 
men to watch one set of bills?—Whether they wanted 
it or not, I say I had them. 

25,754. Who were these men ?—If you were to give 
me all Norwich I could not tell you. 

25,755. Were they the same men you had the day 
before ?—Yes. 

25,756. When you took them the day before they 
understood they were taken on for two days ?—No, 
only until night. 

25,757. And then you told them you should want 
them to-morrow ?—Yes. 

25,758. Was that to prevent the other side getting 
them ?—No, 

25,759. Who told you to take them on ?—Mr. Self. 
When I said I wanted these men to protect the bills 
he said certainly, 

25,760. Were any of these men voters?—I cannot 
say. I never asked them whether they were or not, 

25,761, You would not like to have them called 
Ber Street roughs?—It does not matter to me what 
they are called. 

25,762. Have you ever heard that name in Norwich 
before ?—Yes, I have. « 

25,763. Who did you believe were meant by Ber 
Street roughs when you heard it before >—I am sorry 
to say I have no learning, but I think I should judge 
a man who attended a little bit of roughing. 

25,764. You do not suppose the men Cropp would 
employ would be Ber Street roughs ?—I cannot say 
they might not be called so. 

25,765. But you say you have heard the name 
before ?—I haye heard the name of roughs. 

25,766. If you heard anybody saying Here are the 
Ber Street roughs coming down, who do you suppose 
that would mean ?—I do not believe 1 have heard 
that, but I have heard words of the roughs. 

25,767. You would not think they meant the men 
Cropp employed ?—I would not say whether they did 
or did not. . 

25,768. Or the men that Blyth employed ?>—They 
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might say the men Blyth, or myself, or Cropp em- 
ployed, I cannot say that. 

25,769. What is the greatest number of men you 
have ever employed in an election?—The biggest 
number of men | ever employed was 50, 

25,770. When was that ?—That was the election 
day. I cannot say the year, but I should know the 
gentleman’s name of the election. 

25,771. Legard ?—No, I believe it was not. 

25,772. Stracey and Huddleston ; Huddleston or 
Sir William Russell ?—No. 

25,773. Was Mr. Tillett standing ?—No, he was 
not, it was the election before. 

25,774. It would be when Mr. Colman was standing, 
for one ?—Yes, I believe it was. 

25,775. And Sir Charles Legard ?—No. 

25,776. About how long ago was it ?—About two 
or three years ago. 

25,777. That was Sir Henry Stracey of Rack 
Heath. Do you know him ?—Yes. . 

25,778. Was it when he was standing ?—I cannot 
say ; it is about two or three years ago. 

25,779. You employed about 50 men ?—Yes, I did. 

25,780. What were they to do ?—The news came at 
the committee room that there was a blockade at the 
Dereham Road school, that people could not get in to 
vote, only a certain class of people. I am not going 
to say it was true. I was at the school room and I 
was asked could I get some one to go down and see if 
it was right, and I said, Yes, and I did so, and I went 
down to the places which were stated to be blocked up. 

25,781. Were they blocked up ?—'The first one I 
went to was not, but the further one was. 

25,782. What did you and your 50 men do?—We 
did the best we could to clear the course. 

25,783. To clear them away ?—To make it as fair 
for one side as the other. 

25,784. And you blocked the way ?—We tried our 
best to clear it. 

25,785. There were no policemen there ?—There 
were three or four. 

25,786. They were no good ?—Yes, they were doing 
their best. 

25,787. They could not keep the place open ?—I 
believe they could not. 

25,788. When you cleared it, what did you do ?— 
We kept one on one side and one on the other, and 
then came to the conclusion that we should. both take 
our men away, and I believe we did so, I won’t swear, 
I believe we did. 

25,789. That you think was three or four years ago? 
—I believe it was. 

25,790. Four or five >—No, I do not believe it was 
so long; you asked me if I ever employed any men, I 
though I would tell you. 

25,791. Where did you get those 50 men ?—I got 
the greatest number of them out of the market. 

25,792. Could anybody go and get men out of the 
market on an election ?—lI believe they could at that 
time if they thought they were going to earn Is. 

25,798. If you had orders to get 100 men could you 
have got them?—lI could not have got 100 without 
running a great deal after them. 

25,794. How long did it take to get 50 ?—I believe 
it took an hour. I took up some as I was going. 

25,795. And they went and fetched a friend ?—Itf 
they could, I would not say they could not. 

25,796. How many do you think there are in 
Norwich who could be got at two or three days’ notice ? 
—A great many. 

25,797. I do not say to vote’—lI say nothing about 
the vote. 

25,798. To help the police?—I believe a great 
number of persons in Norwich could be got to help 
the police or any person. 

25,799. Suppose somebody were to say, we shall 
want 300 or 400 people to make up these processions, 
taking care of the band, do you think you could get 
300 or 400 ?—I do not believe I should findj300 or 400. 

25,800. I suppose you attended some of these pro- 
cessions ?>—I did. 
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25,801. And looked after the men ?—No, I had no 
occasion to look after the men. 

25,802. Who did that?—That is, the people who 
had the hiring of the men did. 

25,803. Who did ?—I think Mr. Cropp for one and 
Mr. Evans for another, I cannot say anybody else, but 
I know they did. 

25,804. Cropp seems to think you know a great 
deal more than he does ?—What I know I am willing 
to tell and I came with that intention. 

25,805. Were you ever mixed up with any fighting 
trouble ?—Not in election affairs. 

25,806. Out of them ?—TI have at times, a great 
many times. 

25,807. Have you flung down your hat in the ring? 
—Never in the ring, but I have had a go without 
going into the ring. 

25,808. You have never been at any houses at 
election times ?—No, I have not, only as I[ told you. 

25,809. Down at this Dereham Road ?—Yes. 

25,810. That was three or four years ago ?—It is. 

25,811. Two or three elections ago?—Yes; I 
would not be on my oath whether it was Legard or 
the other; I think it is about two or three years ago. 

25,812. Did you see any of the Womersleys there ? 
—No, I did not when I was there. 

25,813. Who have you always got your money from 
when you have been paid afterwards ?—After the 
election ? 

25,814. Yes ?—When I have done my work I have 
been paid from Mr. Stevens my money for the central 
committee room, and on this last occasion hiring those 
men I have been paid by a gentleman named Self. 

25,815. Who told you to go to him ?—He gave me 
the order for the men. 

25,816. And he gave you the money to pay the men ? 


. —He did. 


25,817. I thought the money was to take care of the 
band and processions ?—No, I never hired men to go 
after the band and procession, I have been myself but 
never had any control of men to go. ‘ 

25,818. You are quite sure ?>—I am, I am telling 
you the truth. 

25,819. You are trying to do so?—I am as far as I 
can. 

25,820. You are clear about that ?>—I am. 

25,821. These men Self paid you for were not for 
the procession ?—No, only for the protection of these 
bills, as I told you two days before the election. 

25,822. If Mr. Self has charged it for attending the 
processions and so on, he has made a mistake in his 
account >—If he takes the charge, and he took tlie 
benefit of the charge, I never did. . 

25,823. Is that Mr. Self the gas fitter ?—Yes. 

25,824. Is he a man who takes much trouble about 
processions ?>—I believe he has lately, this last year or 
two, a great deal. In fact he used to go about once 
on the carriage. 

25,825. With the candidate ?—I believe he did. 

25,826. Did you ever ride on the carriage with the 
candidate ?—I have done so. 

25,827. On the box ?—Yes, at night but not in the 
day. 

35,828. With a blue light in your hand ?—Never. 

25,829. (Mr. Howard.) Do you go on both sides, 
occasionally, Radicals and Tories?—No, I believe 
not. 

25,830. You always stick to one?—As far as I 
can. 

25,831. Which is that ?—I stick to the blue side. 

25,832. Which is that, do you understand them to 
be Liberals ?>—Yes. 

25,833. Do you ever get employed by the Con- 
servatives ?>—No, 

25,834, Always by the Liberals ?—To the best of 
my knowledge. 

25,835. Are you employed at every election ?—In 
the municipal it is not often I am employed. I do 


not believe I do, because there are elections in the 


year that I do not get employed in. 
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25,836. But I mean the parliamentary election ?— 
I believe I do. 

25,837. When they want roughs, you are sent to ?— 
I get employed at the central committee room. 

25,838. When they want roughs, you are sent for ? 
—-I do not know. 

25,839. Do you mean to tell me that ?—I beg your 
pardon ; Ido not know as regards roughing. I do 
not class myself as a rough. 

25,840. I do not want you to tell me, but your 
enemies have said that you lead the roughs ?—If they 
call them roughs I am not going to contradict you. 
I have not led roughs ; I have led men. 

25,841. When did you do it last ?—The day before 
the last election. 

25,842, This year ?—Yes. 

25,843. You have occasionally led roughs ?—I do 
not call them roughs. 

25,844. What do you call them ?—I call them’ men 
that will work if they get paid. . 

25,845. What are they to do?—I wanted them to 
protect this building I was at. 

25,846. You know what I mean by a rough very 
well, do you not? Iam not saying it at all unkindly 
to you. I think you have given your evidence very 
well, but I want a little more from you. You un- 
derstand what a rough means ?—I am sorry to say I 
do not. ; 

25,847. Will you tell me who does ?—I can judge a 
rough. 

25,848. You can give us a good idea of what a 
rough is in Norwich ?—TI will give you as far as I can 
judge. Ido not know whether I am right. I should 
say a rough would be a rough man who would meet a 
man and insult him and knock him about without any 
cause, but I do not believe that. 

25,849. Are there such men in Norwich ?—I do 
not believe there are of either party ; candidly speak- 
ing, I do not believe there is without a cause, they 
will have an argument. 

25,850. What should you call a cause >—'They have 
a little bit of dispute to know what they are going to 
fight or have a dispute for. 

25,851. (Mr. Goldney.) If there was a fight what 
sort of a fight would it be >—I cannot say that, 

25,852. Pretty stiff ?—It would be middling warm. 

25,853. Have you seen it P—Yes. 

25,854. They have it pretty stiff while they are 
about it >—Both middling. 

25,855. To you mean to say now that there are not 
two sets of roughs in Norwich who are available at all 
elections, men who are willing to do some rough work 
if necessary ?—I believe there are in both. parties men 
who are willing to do rough work and be paid for it. 

25,856. What do they generally get ; how much a 
day or job ?—I cannot answer, that, but I will form 
an idea to you if you will allow me. Of course they 
classed those people I hired as roughs, but I do not 
believe if you really want rough men and rough work 
to do, fighting, that they will go without they are 
well paid. 

25,857. You expected it was quite possible they 
would have to fight ?—I did not believe there would be 
any fighting ; I believed there would be some shoving, 
but fighting I did not believe they would get up. 

25,858. Had you never seen any fighting at an 
election in Norwich ?—I have heard talk of very 
rough fighting, but I cannot say I ever saw rough 
fighting myself. : . 

25,859. There is, and the roughs have taken part in 
it >—Yes, I believe they have. 

25,860. And as lately as last election do you think? 
—I did not hear of any fighting ; I did not see any at 
the last election myself. 

25,861. When did you see any fighting at an election 
in Norwich, last ?—I heard that a fight took place ; of | 
course everyone heard of that who lived in Norwich, 
that was at Mr. Roll’s, ; 

25,862. That was a rough business P—I believe it 
Was, 
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25,863. There are roughs, and they have an occa- 
sional fight in Norwich ?—Yes. 

25,864. You want me to be sure that you do not 
belong to them ?—I do not. I do not hold with it. 

25,865. Who does hold with it? Who generally 
finds the men and leads them at election times ?—I 
am not able to say. 

25,866. Are you quite sure of that ; I should have 


_ thought that a man of your observation would be 


likely to know ?--I can only say this, I have the 
hiring of a few men at times and Mr. Cropp has the 
hiring of a few men, but I cannot say whether they 
class them as roughs, or not. 

25,867. What do you think ?—I think there are 
men who if they get into a row will fight the best they 
can to get out of it. 

25,868. I suppose I am not far off the mark. I do 
not want to offend their susceptibilities by calling 
them roughs; I do not mean thorough scamps, but 
men who are willing at an election time to lend a 
hand ?-—To lend a hand; I should be sorry to contra- 
dict you in that, for I really believe they are. 

25,369. Now tell me this. JI-have asked the ques- 
tion of one or two gentlemen who have been in the 
box before you. You know Blyth well ?—Yes. 

25,870. He is an intelligent man; he has his head 
screwed on the right way ?—Yes, and his fist too. 

25,871. Blyth thinks that in Norwich you could 
get, if you wanted them, on each side, with two days’ 
notice, from 300 to 400 men who could lend a hand ; 
what do you think of it ?-—J cannot disagree with that, 
but, a good gentleman down there asked me could 
I get 400; I will not say I could get them in a 
minute, but I believe if there were notice, as you say, 
I could get 500. 

25,872. A couple of days’ notice ?>—Yes. I will not 
say I could not. 

25,873. (Mr. Howard.) Those are the sort of people 
who, to use your expression, would if necessary lend a 
hand ?—Yes. 

25,874. I suppose you do not really think these 
men are actually necessary at an election. Suppos- 
ing both sides were to agree “ we will not have these 
men and will trust to the police,” would not that be 
the way out of it. You have been retained to get 
these men from time to time. I daresay you have 
done your work very well ; you may not like to answer 
me ?—I will answer you everything I can. 

25,875. You area candid man, I admit ; put yourself 
out of the question and your men; do you not think it 
would be better to leave that to the police ?—I believe 
it is very good, and the police do their uttermost, but 
without there were some extra police it could not be 
carrieda'? | 

25,876. There are pretty nearly 100 in Norwich ; do 
you not believe that with the help of the respectable 
citizens, all would be avoided ?—Yes, if there were 
extra ones put on for the purpose. 

25,877. You have no doubt of it ?—No doubt of it 
whatever. 

25,878. Do you not think that would be far 
better than to have hundreds of men available at a 
couple of days’ notice, to do that which at all events 
is likely or possible to lead to arow? Do you not 
think it is better to have police ?—Really it would. 

25,879. Just listen to this; a gentleman was ex- 
amined here some time ago, and gaye evidence about 
this matter, and after saying that Roberts was at the 
Dereham Road, he was asked :—“ What was Roberts ? 
«‘ _He was the leader of the gang: What gang ?— 
“ Womersley’s gang. And who was Clare Shaw ?— 
“ A prize fighter.” Now Roberts, is that you ?— 


0. 

25,880. (Mr. Goldney.) What other Roberts ?— I 
cannot say. 

25,881. Are you sure it is not you ?>—Yes. 

25,882. Do you think he meant you?—It might 
mean me; I never was with Mr. Womersley in my 
life. : 

25,883. Were you ever at Dereham Road school- 
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room ?—Never at this last election; the one before 1 
was, 

25,884. In 1874 ?—Yes. 

25,885. There was a bit of fuss there, you had 50 
men there ?>—Yes. 

25,886. There was a bit of a row ?—There was, as 
I told the good gentleman. 

25,887. (Mr. Howard.) Is it likely that this hap- 
pened, that after the heat of the election, and while 
discharging your grave duties you may have said: “If 
“ you will give me 50/. I will blow the magazine on 
“ the lot? ”_No, I do not think I would. 

25,888. I do not think you would have blown the 
magazine ; the question is whether you said it ?—I do 
not think I did. 

25,889. Before you swear it positively, remember 
that you are on your oath?—Would you oblige and 
tell me the election ? 

25,890. 1874 ?—That is the last election, was it ? 

25,891. No, the last election was in the spring of this 
year, 1875. The 1874 election was when Sir Henry 
Stracey and Mr. Huddleston were on one side, and Mr. 
Tillett and Mr. Colman on the other. You were at the 
Dereham Road schoolroom with 50 men, and there 
was a fuss and a bit of a row ?—Yes. 

25,892. Clare Shaw was there, and you saw him ?— 
I did not. 

25,893. Then this gentleman says: “ Roberts said 
if we would give him 50/. he would blow the maga- 
zine on the lot ?”—'That is wrong. 

25,894. That is not right ?—No. 

25,895. Did you ever say it, or anything like it, at 
any other time?—No, not to the best of my know- 
ledge. 

25,896. Do you think you would like, having given 
your evidence so well, to take your oath in the witness 
box—you are on your oath ?>—Yes, I am. 

25,897. Would you take your oath that you did not 
say it ?—I have, I never mentioned the 50/. 

25,898. Did you ever say, you would blow the 
magazine on the lot?—No, not to the best of my 
knowledge. 

25,899. (Mr. Goldney.) Is there any magazine 
you could blow up ?—Only as I have told you. 

25,900. (Mr. Howard.) What is it ?—Only as 
regards my hiring men, I would likesto get 501. 

25,901. You would say anything ?—I would do 
anything or say anything; but when I come before 
you, I come before you to give you the truth. 

25,902, ‘To a certain extent you would speak it. 
Do not you think you were likely to have said you 
would blow it up ?>—WNo. 

25,903. I put it to you whether or not you did not 
say it. Did you say if at Mr. Gilbert’s the lawyer’s 
office, at any time. You know him ?—Yes. 

25,904. You were at his office, were you not ?— 
Yes. 

25,905. Did you go there about the petition that 
was tried ?—I did. 

25,906. Did you have a little talk about the Dereham 
schoolroom ?—No. 

25,907. Be careful. 
I am sure. 

25,908. What did you go there for?—He sent me 
a note to go, and I went down. 

25,909. What was it about >—About what I knew 
of the hiring of men. 

25,910. Was there not anything said about this ?— 
No; not to me. 

25,911. By you in Mr. Gilbert’s hearing, on that 
occasion ?—No. 

25,912. Are you sure of that?—I am ; I did not say 
a word about any schoolroom whatsoever, for I never 
gave him any information, though he sent to me for it. 

25,918. Did you refuse to give him information ?— 
I did. 

25,914. You told him nothing ?—I did not tell any- 
thing whatsoever. 

25,915. Why would you not ?—Because he told me 
there had been men there who told him from me; and 
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then I said, “ If you have got it from other men, you 
do not want it from me.” I have given you the 
evidence I could not have given him. 

25,916. The difference between that occasion and 
this, is that you are bound to give us the evidence !— 
Certainly ; I was not bound to give it to him. 

25,917. I will not argue that with you. Are you 
quite sure you did not say anything in Mr. Gilbert’s 
office —Not a single word; 1 never gave him a bit 
whatsoever. With regard to that gentleman in court, 
I have never been out of Norwich in my life since I 
was compelled to go with the militia 18 years ago; 
never was out of Norwich a fortnight in my life. 

25,918, (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know a man named 
Ellis ?—Yes. 

25,919. He had some men in 1874 going about ?— 
Yes, I believe he had. 

25,920. Tom Ellis ?—Yes, I know him well; he is 
at the markets, 

25,921. Where does he live ?—I think he lives in 
St. Giles’s ; but what part of St. Giles’s I cannot tell 

ou. 
: 25,922. Do you know anything of a man named 
Samuel Brooks ?—I know “ Joinde” Brooks. 

25,923. What is he ?—He is a doorkeeper. 

25,924. If anybody told him to get 25 men in a 
hurry, I suppose he would know where to get them ? 
—He would not get them on the Liberal side, because 
he belongs to the Conservative side. 

25,925. Still, he could get 25 mem if he wanted 
them ?—Yes. 

25,926. And Ellis would ?—Yes; it is not a bad 
parish where Ellis lives. 

25,927. (Mr. Howard.) The men will go on either 
side ?—I believe there is a class will go either side, 
because they can do the work on one side before the 
other work takes place. 

25,928. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you mean that they can 
get and earn two lots of work one day ?—Yes, the 
Conservative work is done by 4 or 5, the others do not 
begin until about that time. I am telling you the 
truth as far as I know. 

25,929. Then both those men Brooks and Ellis are 
men that would be likely —I never knew Brooks in 
my life 1o have any job of getting them, but Ellis I 
have. 

25,930. In 1874, at the general election, the spring 
of last year ?—Which is in regard to Mr. Huddleston 
and Sir Henry Stracey. 

25,931. Yes?—I do not know the year, but when 
the names are mentioned J do. 

25,932. Do you know anything of a man named 
Henry Bradbury ?—Yes; I know a man by the name 
of Bradbury. 

25,933. Is he a little in that way too ?—I cannot 
say ; I never have heard of his name as getting men. 

25,934. He is a. likely sort of man ?—I believe he 
was with Mr. Newton. 

25,935. Is that Mr. Newton that keeps the “ Dun 
Cow ?”—Yes, I believe he was with him; but I have 
seen him several times with him. $ 

25,936. Mr. Newton does a little in that way too ?— 
Yes, he does. 

25,937. If he wanted 50 men, Mr. Newton could get 
as many as that P—I believe he could get 200. 

25,938. And does sometimes ?—Yes, I believe he 
does. 
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25,939. Which side is it?—I believe he is the 
opposite party. 

25,940. ‘The orange and purple?—Yes, the Gonser- 
vatives. 

25,941. But he is a man that one could rely on to 
get the men if one wanted them ?—Yes ; he is a man 
that could get a lot of them; it is a big parish. 

25,942. Mr. Bunn, what could he do ?—He could 
get as many as anybody. 

25,943. And does ?—I would not swear he does. 

25,944. And took care of a procession and a couple 
of bands ?>—Yes, take care of his party. 

25,945. You would not like to hear him called a 
leader of roughs ?—Certainly not. 

25,946, Still he understands organising a proces- 
sion >—Yes. 

25,947. And taking care of a polling booth ?—Yes, 
and taking care of the candidate whom he had under 
his charge. 

25,948. Taking care people did not 
carriage ?—Yes. 

25,949. He is much in the same line of business at 
elections as you are ?—Yes, only in a little larger 
way. 
25,950. (Mr. Howard.) It seems a profitable trade 
in Norwich. There are a good many of you in the 
trade ?—Yes, there are several. 

25,951. You seem to do very well ?—I cannot say. 

25,952. (Mr. Goldney.) Blyth is getting a little bit 
out of the business ?—I cannot say what he got out of 
it. I should be very sorry. 

25,953. He is going out of it >—He is a man who 
has got in a position. I believe the man is doing a 
nice little trade in his business. 

25,954. He is a caitle dealer >—Yes. 

25,955. (Mr. Howard.) You are still ready for the 
next election ?—I cannot say. 

25,956. Ready, on the call of duty ?—If I told you 
I should not, you might say I was telling you an 
untruth. If there was an election to-morrow, and I 
was sent for to go round with the candidate, I should 
certainly go. 2. 

25,957. (Mr. Goldney.) If it was the right candi- 
date ?—Yes, of course. 

25,958. (Mr. Howard.) And the right side ?—Yes. 

25,959. You are ready to go?—I should be ready 
to go. 

25,960. If necessary, with a couple of days’ notice, 
you could get 300 to 400 to “lend a hand ?”—I 
believe there might be a couple of hundred got. 

25,961. You would undertake it? It would be per- 
fectly safe?—I would not undertake it. I think 
there is some danger attached to it now since you 
gentlemen have been here. 

25,962. Do you think there will be any danger 
when we are gone ?—JI will be the best judge of that. 
I will not put myself in the field without I can see a 
different leaf, I can assure you. 

25,963. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What fee do you get for 
each election ?—I get so much per day for my 
services. 

: 25,964. How much is that ?—I have had 10s. a 

ay. 
25,965. 'Throughout the election ?—Yes, throughout 
the election, and very hard I have to work; I am 
there of a day, and I am at the processions and meei- 
ings of the night. 


get under the 
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25,966. (Mr. Howard.) What are. you ?—I reside 
with my father, and assist him in his business as a 
farmer. 

25,967. Do you remember the election of 1874 ?— 
Yes, I was engaged on it. 

25,968. On which side?—On the Conservative 
side. 

25,969. At what place?--The ‘central committee 
room in Redwell Street, 


25,970. Do you remember going to the Dereham 
Road schoolroom ?—Yes, I went down to the Dereham 
Road schoolroom about half-past 8, between 3 and 4. 

25,971. On the polling day ?—Yes. 

25,972. What did you find going on there ?—I saw 
about 100 to 150 roughs, and it appeared to me, by 
what Mr. Womersley said—I had an opinion he was 
at the head of them, for he said these were his men, 
and he should stop any more voting. 


\ 


25,973. What Mr. Womersley was that ?—That 
was John Womersley. 

ally The young gentleman with the dark hair ? 
=Yes. 

25,975. What did you say to him ?—I did not say 
anything to him at all, I simply picked him out. I 
never had seen any electioneering row but what 
Womersley had been there. When I got down there 
I heard one expression, he said, ‘“‘ These are my men,” 
and then there was much row after that. Then I 
heard him say, “I will stop any more voting.” They 
got round the polling place, and some old gentleman 
came up, and one of the roughs got hold of him by his 
two arms, and bumped him behind with his knee, and 
he cut off. He was going to vote and he did not give 
his vote. 

25,976. Did they remain there until the close of 
the poll ?—They remained there until the close of the 
poll ; I should think a quarter of an hour to 20 minutes. 

25,977. Do you think many persons were prevented 


from voting >—Undoubtedly some came up to vote. 


25,978. And were prevented from voting ?—Yes. 

25,979. Was there any disturbance ?—Yes, it was a 
general row. 

25,980. You know what a rough means ?—Yes, I 
have engaged them myself. 

25,981. When?—We have had rural sports, where 
we hired these men to protect the grounds, and I know 
a great many of them by sight. 

25,982, Did you see any of them at Dereham 
Road ?—Yes, there were several of them. 

25,983. Some little mystery is attempted to be 
thrown over the character of a rough. Were they, 
undoubtedly, roughs at Dereham Road ?—Decidedly, 
a good many of them had sticks, but the dodge, to 
those that understand a bit about them, is this. They 
will carry them under their sleeves, you can see by the 
straight sleeves that there is something underneath. 

25,984. They had them on that occasion ?>—Yes, 
sticks were really out. 

25,985. I hope they did not use them ?—TI did not 
see anything struck with a stick. 

25,986. No doubt, you say, they were obstructing 
the poll >—Decidedly. 

25,987. Do you believe they were there for that 
purpose ?—Certainly, by the appearance. 

25,988. They were roughs on the Liberal side ?— 
Yes. 

25,989. Were there any roughs there on the Con- 
servative side ?—There were some men, I, believe em- 
ployed by the Conservative side, but it appeared to me 
as if they were five to one of the Liberals. 

25,990. They had roughs on the Conservative side ? 
—They had roughs on the Conservative side. 

25,991. And they were there also ?—They were 
there also. 

25,992. Did you see any of theni molest anybody ? 
—No. 

25,998. Any voters P—No. 

25,994. Or make any disturbance ?—No, I did not 
see above four or five. 

25,995. Was there any conflict between them and 
the roughs on the opposite side ?—No, not at all, 

25,996. Had they sticks ?—Yes, they had sticks, I 
would not say all of them, I would not say that all the 
Liberal roughs had sticks, because it would not be 
above one or two out of ten. 

25,997. Did you go anywhere else on the polling 
day ?—No, that was the finish. [had been to Yar- 
mouth in the day, and I got back by the 5 minutes 
past 1 train. 

25,998. Did you take part this year >—Not at all. 

25,999. Had you in the previous elections, 1870 and 
1871 ?—Yes, the elections since 1868. 

26,000. Where there roughs there ?——At each election 


- there have been roughs. 


26,001. Did you ever notice this man Roberts ?—I 
knew his face. ; 

26,002. Was he in the election of 1874 at all >—That 
I could not say. 
26,003. Clare Shaw ?—I saw Clare Shaw. 
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26,003a. Where was he?—He was down at the 
Dereham Road schoolroom. 

26,004. Was he doing anything >—He was amongst 
the party. 

26,005. He is known as a leader of the party ?— 
Certainly. 

26,006. It is not a libel; you think he is a leader 
of roughs ?—I should not think he would ever say so. 

26,007. Mr. Roberts had brought the roughs ; 
should you call him one ?—I must look on him as one 
of the party. He is a very respectable man, but he is 
one of their leaders. 

26,008. Have you noticed anything about the class 
of roughs P—Yes. 

26,009. The same class of men ?—Yes. 

26,010. The same faces >—The same faces. 

26,011. The same men?—The same men, and I 
believe they always look for employment. 

26,012. They are a standing fraternity here >—Yes, 

26,013. Always more or less in request ?—Yes. 

26,014. Is it really so, that in Norwich there is 
standing number of persons of that class of society, 
who are always waiting for employment ? — Yes, I 
believe in this way, that unless some employment 
is given them no candidate could be heard in 
Norwich. If each side repudiated any idea of employ- 
ing them, I believe as a fact they would go to the 
meetings and disturb each one. 

26,015. Then they would make common cause, and 
go and break up the meeting ?—Yes, I have heard 
several of them express to that effect. 

26,016. Is there any other information you can give 
us ?—I say 15 or 16 of them I brought from: Yar- 
mouth ; they declined to come unless their ticket was 
paid, and I paid half a crown. 

26,017. When was that ?—That was in the 1874 
election. 

26,018. Did you bring them from Yarmouth ?—I 
brought them from Yarmouth. 

26,019. For the Conservatives ?— For the Con- 
servatives. 

26,020. At whose request ?—Mr. John Bignold in 
the morning asked me to go to Reedham to get some 
men from Reed’s malthouses. When J got down to 
Reedham I found there were two, and the others were 
gone. As I went down by rail I heard them talking 
in the carriage that there were some men at Blyth’s 
foundry at Yarmouth who were voters. I went to 
Reedham first, started these men off to Norwich, and 
went off to Yarmouth. 

26,021. Did you take any trouble to ascertain 
whether they were voters, or not ?—These men were 
voters. 

26,022. Do you mean to say you were sent to get 
them to vote or to lend a hand ?—Mr. Bignold asked 
me to go down to Reed’s malthouses for the purpose. 

26,023, .For what purpose ?—To get them to vote. 

26,024. As voters P—Yes. 


26,025. You did not go down to get troughs ?—No, 
I have never had anything to do with roughs at an 
election. 

26,026. How many men did you get >—16. 

26,027. Were they all voters?—15 I think were 
voters. 

26,028. You have never had anything to do with 
roughs ?—As far as concerns our rural sports, I have 
engaged them to keep the fences. 

26,029. Did they do their duty properly on that 
occasion ?—I always found them do their work well, 
and if they are properly generalled, they are very 
orderly. It is simply on the instructions given them 
by their chiefs that they behave disorderly. Whatever 
I told them they would try and carry out.. 

26,080. You seem to come to the conclusion that 
they must be employed ?—There must be some heads 
to give them their instructions or they would not do 
as they do. Though they are called roughs, I should 
consider them rather a peaceable lot at work; they 
would not go and rush themselves into a fight. 

26,031. When they are roughing, they are rough ?>— 
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When they are told to do it, they do it with the greatest 
leasure. 

26,032. (Mr. Goldney.) You went down to bring 
these voters up >—Yes. 

26,033. At the 1874 election ?—Yes. 

26,034. And paid their railway fares ?—And paid 
their railway fares. 

26,035. Did you give them anything else ?—I gave 
them some beer, no further, no cash. 

26,036. You took their tickets for them ?—I took 
their tickets for them. 

26,037. Who repaid you?—TI have not been repaid 
afterwards. 

26,088. Did you know that was against the Act of 
Parliament ? — I fancied afterwards I was doing 
wrong; but in former elections we had to do with, 
we sent them tickets; and 1 thought I could not be 
infringing the Act if I bought their tickets. They 
told me they would vote before I paid it ; they were 
simply working men, working on the quay. 

26,039. (Mr. Howard.) You did not get instruc- 
tions from anybody to give them anything for their 
votes ?—No. 
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26,040. Nor did you give >—No, they said they could 
not get to Norwich unless their tickets were paid, and 
I thought of telegraphing to the central committee 
rooms, and I could not tell whose hands the telegram 
would pass through, and I took upon myself the 
responsibility. 

26,041. Is there much disturbance in the city at 
municipal elections ?—Generally speaking, rather more 
at the municipal election than the parliamentary. 

26,042. Are roughs generally in request there ?>— 
They are freely employed. 

26,043. Is there generally a row ?—No, not unless 
they were set to do it. d 

26,044, Are they set to do it ?—I have seen disturb- 
ances with them, but I never saw them quarrel one 
with another. ' 


26,045. But with other people ? — Generally 
speaking. 

26,046. Was there any stonethrowing, or head- 
breaking, or any form of violence or intimidation at 


the municipal election?—I never saw any; I only 
heard. 


Mr. Gores Epwarp Brock recalled’and further examined. 


26,047. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Were you Liberal man- 
ager in the third ward at the 1874 election ?—I was. 

26,048. How many messengers did you employ ?-- 
I am sorry to say I cannot answer that question at all 
satisfactorily, because, as I said before, I have not the 
papers. They were sent in to Mr. Stevens a month 
after, and I have not seen them since. I can tell you 
to the best of my judgment. There were, I should 
say, 160 persons altogether, messengers, bill posters, 
and a few watchers. That is a large number; more 
than the usual number, but there was one circumstance 
connected with it which I venture to think is some 
justification for that extra number, and that is this: a 
day or two before the election I had a message from 
the central rooms to the effect that there was a large 
number of special circulars. I think the circular has 
been read. I was directed to get them made out, and 
get answers back through the post. I was asked 
whether my messengers would be sufficient for the 
work. I said, no, my messengers were employed. 
There were only a few I could spare for the purpose. 
“ Then you must put on extra staff at once.” I 
selected, I should think, 25 from the men standing 
about quite indiscriminately, that could increase the 
number of messengers to that extent. 

26,049. I think you have toid us already that you 
knew a number of messengers were employed 
colorably at the election of 1874 by both parties ?— 
I did not say I knew that, that was the general con- 
versation. My notion of it was that there was an 
extravagant employment. 

26,050. This is the report of your examination : 
«“ You knew that a number of messengers were em- 
“ ployed colorably in the election of 1874 by both 
“* parties ?—Certainly. ”"—I daresay that is so. That 
referred to the entire city, both sides. 

26,051. Do you not believe that the Liberals were 
cuilty of that form of corruption as well as the Con- 
servatives ?—Certainly ; I daresay they were. 

26,052. Is that your opinion >—Yes, I cannot run 
away from that. 

26,053. You think the Liberals were guilty of that 
form of corruption as well as the Conservatives ?— 
Yes, I think so; I have heard it talked of so often 
that I must believe it. I desired strictly to keep, as 
far as I could, to what was honest and proper. I 
can give you as to my own ward. 

26,054. Still you know that there were more em- 
ployed than necessary to do the mere business of the 
ward ?—There was a reason. It was a loose and ex- 
travagant employment. I do not, say they were all 
hard at work; they were all employed in some way 
or the other in that ward, 


26,055. I understand you to admit that there were 
more employed than necessary for doing the legitimate 
work of the ward >—That is to say, if I had to do the 
work again, of course-I should be a great deal more 
careful, as I was at the last election. 

26,056. Was the extra number put on for the 
purpose of securing their votes?—-No, they were 
taken quite indiscriminately from the crowd who were 
standing about the rooms. 

26,057. You were examined before at very great 
length on Monday, 23rd August, both as to the 1874 
and 1875 elections P—Yes. 

26,058. Is there anything in the evidence you then 
gave that you would like now to recall, explain, or 
qualify ?—I_ do not remember anything at this 
moment. 

26,059. Whatever you then swore you think was 
quite right >—Yes, 

26,060. Have you any idea where the papers for 
1874 election are ?—No, I have not the slightest idea 
in the world. My papers would be handed in a 
month or so after the election, and I did not hear 
until the petition, or this inquiry, that they were 
destroyed. So far as that is concerned, I am at a dis- 
advantage, because I cannot give you that information 
about it which I should like. 

26,061, (Mr. Goldney.) You have no copies ?— 
No, the thing was over and done with by me. 

26,062. Did you have many committee rooms ?>—I 
should say the committee rooms were very much the 
same in number, and very much the same houses as in 
1875. 

26,063. How many had you ?—Kight or nine. 

26,064. Was it an unnecessary number ?—I think I 
said in my former evidence in answer to a similar 
question, that they were not sham committee rooms. 
I no doubt gave that evidenee upon the definition 
which had been given here that day of sham com- 
mittees. I said that no unnecessary committee rooms 
were engaged for the purposes of catching votes. In 
that sense they were not sham committee rooms, for 
every one of the men were firm supporters of the 
Liberal party. The object, as J always understood, was 
this, to give the voters in the immediate districts an 
opportunity of ascertaining their various qualifications 
on the register—and I think it is a good object, if you 
will allow me to say so—to go there and ask any ques- 
tion they wished; if you go further and ask me if they 
were necessary for the actual work of the election, I 
am bound to say they were not. 

26,065. (Mr. Howard.) This is what took place on 
the last occasion: Q. “ Was there not a very great deal 
* of the messenger trick carried onin 1874? A, Yes, 


“= 
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‘I think there was. Q. You know a number of 
“ messengers were employed colorably at the election 
“ of 1874 by both parties ? A. Certainly.” I am still 
of that opinion. 

26,066. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you heard since this 
inquiry has been going on of any people who have 
employed messengers ; put them on?—In the third 
ward, 
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26,067. In the third ward or any other ward, 
besides the divisional manager or ward manager ?—No, 
I do not believe any person would do it. J heard Mr. 
Warner Wright’s statement, and it astonished me. 
The Commissioners will investigate it. 

26,068. (Mr. Howard,) On either side ?—On either 
side. 


Tuomas CLARKE sworn and examined. 


26,069. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Crown 


_ Inn” ?—Yes. 


26,070. That was a committee room of the first 
ward ?—Yes. 

26,071. For the 1874 election >—No. 

26,072. Only at the 1875 election >—That is all. 

26,078. Who was in charge of it ?>—Well, Mr. 
Robertson; Mr. Page should have been in charge of it. 

26,074. Did Mr. Robertson stay there at all ?—He 
came two or three days. 

26,075. Who put on the messengers there ?—Mr. 
Page. : 

26,076. How many did de put on ?—He put six on 
on the Saturday, and there were three more of them 
sent down the middle part of the week; that made 
nine, J think. 

26,077. Sent down, where from?—I do not know; 
some other place; I do not know where they came 
from. 

26,078. Who gave the names of the six ?—I gave 
Mr. Page, the brushmaker, the names on a piece of 
paper. 

26,079. How many were put on at the “Crown” 
altogether ?—That is all that were put on. 

26,080. That was not the principal committee room 
for the first ward ?—No. 

26,081. What did they do down at the “‘ Crown ” ?— 
Well, they took out some voting papers and bills, and 
those sort of things. 

26,082. Where from ?—From my house. 

26,088. What were they doing when Robertson was 
not there ?—I could not tell you, because I was not at 
home myself; I was only just at home at meal times. 

26,084. Were they doing anything ?—Of course, 
they were taking out the circulars and bills ; that is all 
I know they were doing. I was not at home myself. 

26,085. You work for Fowler’s?—I work at Messrs. 
Fowler and Allens. 

26,086. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you put on any your- 
self besides those you gave Mr. Page the names of ?— 
I had no orders to put on any, and I did not put any 
on. They did not give that into my power. 

26,087. Still did you do it ?—No, certainly not. 

26,088. Do you know a man named Dawes ?—Yes. 

26,089. Who is he >—He-works for the same place 
as I do. 

26,090. He is an engine driver ?--He is an engine 
driver. 

26,091. Did you put him on ?—No, I could not put 
him on; Mr. Page put him on. 

26,092. You gave his name to Mr. Page ?—No, I 
can neither read nor write. 

26,093. Did you tell Dawes to put his name down ? 
—Mr. Dawes wrote the six names down I gave him. 
J will tell you; when Mr. Page came to mine on 
Friday night it was made a committee room ; it began 
on the Saturday. After that was a committee room [ 
asked Mr. Page whether there was any chance for any 
men to have a job; any messengers. He said he did 
not know. He said, “ How many do you suppose 
there is?” Isaid, ‘I have several men in the tap 
room ;” there were five or six. He says, “ Put them 
down on a piece of paper and bring it to me;” and I 
took it to his shop on the Saturday afternoon. 

26,094. The brushmaker’s shop ?—Yes ; and he 
says “ Well now, if you, call in at dinner time I will 
“ let you know.” I did call and he said, those men 
would be put on at my house, and they were. That 
is all I know. 


26,095. Dawes did not do any work as a messenger ? 
—I think he had some papers to carry out. 

26,096. You know well that he was engaged at 
Fowler’s the whole day ?—He was engaged at work 
of course. 

26,097. From 6 o’clock in the morning to 6 
o’clock at night ?—Yes, he was out and in. He is 
very close off. He had only just to go across the 
street to my house. He went out at night to one or 
two of the meetings. Of course there was a man to 
keep the committee room, and he was there all day 
long. At night he was wanted to go to these meet- 
ings along with them. 

26,098. Who wanted him to go to the meeting ?— 
A man that was there all day long. 

26,099. Who was that ?—A man named Simmonds. 

26,100. A sort of clerk ?—Yes. 

26,101. He engaged Dawes to go to the meetings ? 
—Yes, along with them to these meetings of a night 
and all that. 

26,102. You say Dawes wrote down all the names ? 
—He wrote down the six names, what I say was 
there on the Saturday. 

26,103. What were the men’s names ?—IJ could not 
tell you, they were strangers to me. 

26,104. Was “Speed ” one P—He was one of the six. 

26,105. He kept at his work all the time ?7—Yes, 
he was in the same way as Dawes. He did the same 
sort of work as Dawes did, 

26,106. Do you know Myson ?—Yes, Joe Myson. 

26,107. What about him ?—He is a shoemaker. 
He was at mine all day long; he did not do any 
work. : 

26,108. Those three men were paid 22s. 6d. each ? 
—I do not know what they were paid. 

26,109. You do not think Mr. Robertson got much 
out of them ?—I did not see them paid, so I cannot 
tell. 

26,110. What about Pratt ?—I know John Pratt, 
he works at Haldinsteins’. 

26,111, Who is “ Baker ” ?—I know him. 

26,112. He was out and on ?>—Yes. 

26,113. He worked all day at Mr. Haldensteins’ p— 
I was only just home in the day at dinner-time. 

26,114. You have heard he was put on ?—Of course 
he was at mine on as a messenger. 

26,115. Put on. He did his work at Mr. Halden- 
steins’ ?—That I cannot tell you, 

26,116. Knockolls —A shoemaker. He was not 
put on at mine; he was not put on that list, I think 
he was set on here at the “Lion” on the hill. He 
was not down at mine. 

26,117. Who were the six on that list ?>—Dawes, 
Speed, Myson, and Pratt. 

26,118. “ Fitt”? ?—Fitt ; he is the shoemaker. 

26,119. Was he on that list P—Yes out of the six. 

26,120. That is five ?—Yes and the other one was 
William Drew. He is a traveller. 

26121. He was at work ?—He was at mine all the 
time. 

26,122. He was not working anywhere else ?— 
That is the time he is not travelling. Now he is 
travelling about, I know. 

26,123. What work did Fitt do in the way of a 
messenger ?>—He was at mine all the day long. 

26,124. He was not doing any shoemaking ?—I do 
not think he was, but that I do not know about. . 

26,125. Do you think Fitt and Dawes might have 
earned their money ?-—-Yes, I should think they did. 
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They were there when they were wanted to carry 
out circulars. I know they were, because I told you 
there was a man to look after them to see they were 
there. 

26,126. The men who worked at Fowler’s nobody 
looked after much ?—I do not know. 

26,127. They could not very well be in two places 
at once ?—No. 

26,128. I suppose these.are all men who use your 
house regularly ?—No they do not. Not all regularly. 
Of course this man Drew is not always at home; he 
is away perhaps six or eight months a year. 

26,129. Dawes does ?—No, he does not use my 
house regularly ; he uses any house. He is a man 
that works along with me. 

26,130. What did you get paid ?—Nothing ; I was 
not employed at all. 

26,131. You only got paid for the committee room ? 
—That is all. I did not have a penny piece of them. 
J never done anything for the party. 

26,132. What did they give you, a guinea ?—For 
the week. 

26,138. Perhaps they gave you two guineas ?—I 
got 3/. for the week, and I am not ashamed of it. 

26,134. Three guineas for the use of your rooms 
and candles and firing, and so on ?—Yes, for the use 
of the room and gas and firing for a week. 

26,135. How many rooms did they have ?—They 
engaged only one room. 

26,136. And where did the messengers sit ?—In my 
outer room. 

26,137. Did you make any charge for refreshments 
to them, or did they pay for their own ?—They had no 
refreshments of me; they paid for their own. I never 
saw the men have but one pint of beer given them 
and a piece of bread and cheese, and that was on the 
election day. 

26,138. That was the election day ?—That is all the 
beer they had. 

26,139. So far as you know there were only nine at 
your house ?—That is all; nine. The other three 
men I do not know. I know Pyne; he was not a 
voter at all. 

26,140. (Mr, Howard.) Did you take the voters to 
the poll ?—No, I never took any voters. 

26,141. Then we were wrongly informed that you 
did ?—I never took any voters. I was not engaged 
with the party at all. I never troubled myself any- 
thing about them. I was at work the whole day. 

26,142. Did you take any voter to the poll ?>—No. 

26,143. Will your swear that >—I will swear that. 

26,144. Not one ?—Not one. 

26,145. You have been asked that question before ? 
—TI never took a man to the poll. + 

26,146. You have been asked that question before 
to-day ?>—No. 

26,147. Where you not asked when the petition was 


_ to be tried ?—No. 


26,148. Were you not asked what you could tell 
about those matters when the petition was going to 
be tried here last spring >—No. 

26,149. You are sure ?—I am quite sure of it. 


26,150. Did you not refuse to say what you knew ? 
—TI have not been anywhere. 

26,151. Did anybody come to you ?—No. 

26,152. No lawyer, or lawyer’s clerk ?—No. 

26,153. That is all a mistake >—No one came anigh 
me. 

26,154. Were you asked to tell what you knew 
about the last election ? Were you subpoenaed to give 
evidence ?>—Yes. I was not called for. — 

26,155. Who subpoenaed you ?—I don’t know, I am 
sure. 

26,156. Yes, you do; what party P—That was the 
Conservative party subpoenaed me. 

26,157. Did not you see the lawyer or his clerk on 

, the Conservative side, in that matter ? Did he not ask 
you what you knew ?—I never went., I never see 
him. 

26,158. Never saw anybody ?—No one. 
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26,159. Were you not asked anything before you 
got into court upon your subpoena ?—No. 

26,160. You did not know what they were going to 
call upon you to prove ?——I do not know; I have not 
seen anybody, nor yet has anyone asked me. I might 
have asked Mr. Lennox if I liked, but I did no go. 

26,161. Did you refuse to give your proof? You 
know what a proof is ?—Yes. 

26,162. Or state what you knew?—lI was never 
asked that. 

26,163. Will you swear that ?—I will swear that. 

26,164. Not by anybody ?>—Not by anybody. 

26,165. You did attend the court ?—Yes. 

26,166. Were you examined ?—No. 

26,167. Were you called p-—No. 

26,168. Did you know what you went for ?—I do 
not know what I went for. 

26,169. What did you go to prove ?—I did not 
know what I was going for. No one put a question to 
me. J had never been before, No one came in front 
of me. a 

26,170. Now having come in front. of us tell us all 
you know ?—I have told you the truth. 

26,171. Is there anything else you know ?— 
Nothing. 

26,172. Are you perfectly sure that you did not 
take some voters to the poll ?—Yes, I am clear of 
that; I never took a man there. ° 

26,173 (Mr. Goldney.) Did you go up with any 
others ?—No, when I went I went alone by myself 
and voted. J never went up with a man at all. 

26,174. (Mr. Howard.) Did you go up with a lot 
of men ?—I never went with anybody. 

26,175. Did you go yourself ?—Yes. 

26,176. You voted ; I will not ask you which way ? 
—Yes. 

26,177. You did not go in company with any one? 
—Not a single one. ' fits 

26,178. You kept to yourself all day ?—Yes, in my 
house. 

26,179. (Mr. Goldney.) It was a busy day in your 
house’?—No, it was not. 

26,180, Were there any voters taken to the poll 
from your house on that day ?—No, I don’t recollect 
anyone. 

26,181. Were there any carts, cabs, or carriages ?=— 


‘One cab came down, and that was not there many 


minutes. 
house. 

26,182. Was there a cab or carriage which came 
down to your house ?—There was a cab came down. 

26,183. What for ?—I don’t know. 

26,184. Yes, you do ; I cannot take that. I cannot 
take anything absolutely incredible. You know quite 
well what it came for?—It never took a man away 
from my house. 

26,185. What did the cab come for? You know 
what the cab came for. What cab was it ?—I do not 
know anything about it. 

26,186. Did you know the driver ?—No. 

26,187. Do you know who sent it >—I suppose that 
was sent from the central committee room. I do not 
know where it was sent from I am sure. 

26,188. It did not come for nothing. It went away 
with somebody inside ?--That I will not say. 

26,189. Just to oblige me?—That I will not say, 
because J am not going to say what I do not know. 

26,190. Say what you do know ?—I have. 

26,191. Was there anyone in the cab ?—I will not 
swear there was not. 

26,192. Did you see anybody ?—No. 

26,193. I ask you upon your oath ?—I know it. 

26,194. I ask you whether you do not know that 
voters went to the poll from your house on that day ? 
—I never saw one. 

26,195. My question is: do not you know that 
voters went to the poll from your house on that day ? 
—I do not think there was a man taken from my 
house at all. 

26,196. You do not know what the cab was for ?— 


There were not any cabs ordered for my 
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Of course I know what the cabs are for at election 
times, they are for voters. 

26,197. Have you any doubt that that cab was sent 
to take voters to the poll?—It might be; there was 
none sent from my house. 

26,198. Nobody ?—Perhaps they went ; there were 
people lived around, but whether any of them went in 
this eab or not, I donot know. No one went from my 
house to vote. 

26,199. (Mr. Goldney.) Did many people go up to 
this committee room ?>—My committee room ? 

26,200. Yes ?—No, there were not many people 
went to my committee room. 

26,201. Did they go up to it ?—No, not a won- 
derful lot. 

26,202. How many ?—I tell you I was not at home 
all day long, so that I cannot tell you. 

26,203. You do not know whether it was used 
much r—I know it was used. I was only at home 
just at meal times. 

26,204. What made you give these men’s names to 
Mr. Page? You knew they were not going to give 
up their work ?>—The men asked me if I thought there 
was a chance of ajob. I said I would give the names 
to Mr. Page. Mr. Page said he would do what he 
could for them. As long as mine was made a com- 
mittee room of course I did not care. 

26,205. (Mr. Howard.) They did not do any work 
except their own work. Just attend ?—I do attend. 

26,206. Did they, or not, do any work on that day 
except their own work. Did they do any election 
work ?—Yes. 


s 


(The witness.) Allow me to make a remark in 
reference to the evidence given before you on Friday 
by Mr. Holmes. Mr. Holmes makes a remark and 
suggests to Mr. Colman that his officials shall be 
prevented from interfering and coercing the persons in 
their employ. As the head official in that establish- 
ment, and knowing well what my surbordinates do, I 
beg leave to give it a most emphatic contradiction. 
It is contrary to everything like truth, and I would 
advise Mr. Holmes when he makes such a statement to 
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26,207. How much ?—I cannot say. 

26,208. You must tell us ?—I was at work. I sa 
there were circulars carried down to my house and 
bills, as Mrs. Clarke told me of course these men had 
to carry them out. Ido not know who carried them 
out. 

26,209. You know they were put on to do work ?>— 
I should say they were put on to do work. 

26,210. Do you believe they did any election work 
worth speaking of ?—They carried out the election 
papers, as I tell you. 

26,211. Handful of papers ?—Yes, there is not many ; 
perhaps some day I was at home about an hour in a 
day myself, that is all. 

26,212. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) How many of them went 
and joined the processions at night ?—The whole of 
them perhaps, nine altogether ; and what I recollect 
they all went the latter part of the night. 

26,213. You were at home in the evening and can 
speak to what happened then ?—Yes. 

26,214. Can you say whether the whole of them 
went on to join the processions at night ?—- J cannot 
tell whether the whole went. 

26,215. I am asking you as to your belief. Do you 
think that they went and joined the processions ?— 
Yes, at night they did. 

26,216. (Mr. Howard.) Did they get paid for it ?— 
Well, T do not know, I suppose they only got the same 
as they would have got for being messengers. 
ie 26,217. Did you go and join the procession ?— 

0. 

26,218. You kept at home ?—Yes. ' 


Mr. S. Harvarp recalled. 


ascertain the truth of it before he ventures to put it 
before you. 


(Mr. Howard.) He took upon himself to say that 
he was not making it at random; but having said it, 
we are very glad to see you here to contradict it. Our 
desire is that the truth should be known one way or 
the other in all matters that come before us affecting 
the inquiry. Weare very glad to give you an oppor- 
tunity of contradicting it. 


RicHarp NiIcHOLS sworn and examined. 


26,319. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you at the “ Grapes” 
at the 1875 election ?>—Yes. 

26,220. What were you?—I was asked by Mr. 
Gooch two or three days before if I would be at the 
“Grapes ”’ on the day of the election, 

26,221. What are you in’ business P—A licensed 
victualler. 

26,222. What house do you keep ?—The “ Arabian 
Horse,” St. Martins. 

26,223. Was there a row at the “ Grapes ” ?— 
Yes. 

26,224. Tell us all you know about that row ?— 
Two or three days before the election Mr. Gooch asked 
me if I would go down ; I said I did not know, I very 
likely might. I asked Mr. Blyth and Mr, Bunn, and 
told them Mr. Gooch wished me particularly to go 
down the day Mr. Womersley told him he would send 
some one down there, a few roughs ag they call them- 
selves. I said, I did not think much about them, I did 
not think they would come into the eighth ward. 
However, they said he had promised them they should 
come, and as he had promised they did come 
seemingly. 

26,225. What did you see ?—I was not there at the 
moment they did come. But the news came to me 
that the Ber Street mob had come; but by some means 
or other I got in front of them. I was excited at the 
time ; and when I got up to the front of them I saw a 
very large muster of them in the passage and the room 


and outside. I asked them what they were up to ; they 
said they wanted some beer. I said “ This not the 
place for beer, in the passage.” I said, There is a tap 
room, there is no room here, that is the proper place. 
They said “ They will not let us have any beer.” I said, 
“They will not let you have beer in the passage, it is 
really stopping the room up and also the man’s business,” 
They said. “ All right, we are obliged to show our- 
selves,” I said, “ Show yourselves, what do you 
mean?” They said “ Well, it’s all right.” During the 
time of that some of our men set on came in the 
passage, and the two things seem to have happened at 
one time, Some one said “ Upstairs you go you 
,’ and at the same time it seems a row occured out 
in the passage. Some rushed me into the little room 
outside the passage, and some went outside to fight. I 
went outside to see them fight, and Seaman, the door- 
keeper, can tell you what happened then ; of course there 
was a bit of a fight and some of them very foul, | 
thought so. Two of them had a fair fight for it, 
and afterwards a young fellow went behind one and 
hit him in the eye and blacked his eye. I thought it 
was almost time to stop the fighting, and I said, They 
had better leave off; of course they did, but when I 
turned my head round I saw seven or eight others 
fighting in the street. The doorkeeper told me why 
they were fighting, there was another rush, he will tell 
you about that, I was in the streets. 

26,226. Was there any row inside the house ?>—The 
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doorkeeper informed me that there was at the door; 
they knocked him ‘about very much, but that I did 
not see. 

26,227. Did you see the row in the passage ?—If you 
understand me, there was no fighting in the passage ; 
it was too thick. They went outside and fought. 
‘There were too many in the passage crowded together ; 
they could not fight in the passage, they went outside. 

26,228. Did you see anything like an attack on the 
committee room ?—-Yes, they rushed me into the room 
when they did come. The passage is like ¢his, and 
the other room is like this (describing). ‘They rushed 
me into the room, and they made for the staircase. 

26,229. Were they trying to get into the committee 
room ?—I could not say, because the mob was so great 
that it completely hid the doorway until such time as 
I could make my way and get into the street to see 
the fight. 

26,230. In fact, you did not see very much of it 
inside >—As [ tell you, that is what I see of it. 

26,231. Was Mr. Gooch upstairs ?—Yes, and several 
more there from what I understood. 

26,232. Did anyone go to the Conservative central 
committee room to get assistance Some came down ; 
Mr. Andrews brought a lot of men down. 

26,233. They cleared it up ?—Mr. Kirk, the ser- 
geant, brought several policemen down. He asked 
me if there was any need to stop, and I said “ No.” 
Mr. Andrews had brought a great many men down 
from the central committee room, and I did not think 
there was any necessity ; I thought we were all right 
then. f 

26,234. (Mr. Howard.) What sort of men were 
they ?—Roughs; they looked rather rough when I 
went in and saw them. 

_ 26,235. Were there any sticks ?—I did not see any 
sticks ; I know there was enough without any sticks. 

26,236. Were they rough in conduct and in lan- 
guage; you have given us one specimen, pray do 
not repeat it. Were they rough in their behaviour ? 
—I did not, hear much rough language. I thought it 
was rough when they said “ Upstairs you go, you 
-’ I showed him into the back room. 

26,237. Were they roughs ?—Yes, I should think 
they were. 

26,238. Who was at the head of them ?—Walter 
Emms is the man I spoke to; he said, “ It is all right, 
Dick.” I think I and Mr. Emms having known 
one another is the cause of it being rather easier than 
it would have been. 

26,239. Were there any Conservative roughs on the 
other side ?—There were a great many set on. 

26,240. I mean roughs ?—No. ° 

26,241. No roughs on their side ?—There were 
several, I believe, from what I could see. Mr. Gooch 
set on several decent men because he expected it. 

26,242. He expected the roughs ?—Yes, so far as I 
could see. 

26,243. You cannot tell us anything more about it ? 
—I wish to make one remark about Mr. Culyer. I 
have looked at his evidence, and I see he has informed 
the Commissioners that on the day of the election I 
went to voters’ houses. He said I went to the houses 
and took them to the ‘ Grapes” and then put them 
inside a cab and took them to vote. I say I done 
nothing of the sort; I never asked them to vote, I 
never put them into a cab, and I had nothing to do 
with it whatever. 

26,244. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you put on messengers 
at the committee room ?—No. 
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26,245. Was it used as a committee room ?—No. 
I put some on, the day Colonel Wilkinson came. 
Bunn asked me to get 20 or 30 good men. That is 
all. I went down to the station. 

26,246. Mr. Culyer told us it was a committee room, 
I think ?—That is false. 

26,247. It was not a committee room ?—No. If he 
had told you the truth about himself a little more than 
about other people, it would have been better. About 
five years ago he got 5/. for his vote. I never got 
anything for my vote. If he had told the Com- 
missioners about himself and not so much about other 
people, it would have been much better, 

26,248. (Mr. Howard.) Did you know of any cor- 
ruption ?—I never took a shilling in my life and never 
gave one. 

26,249. What are you in politics ?—A Conservative, 
and always was. 

26,250. Do not you know anything about the Con- 
servatives at the last election?—No, I was in Mr. 
Gedge and Mr. Barnard’s election, and I. never 
received a shilling in any shape or form, and never 
saw one during the time of the election. 

26,251. You are a strong party man ?—I am, very. 

26,252. And have been for\some years ?—I have 
had a vote for four or five years, and the first vote I 
ever voted was for Sir Henry Stracey. I was a 
Conservative then and am now, and I hope [I shall 
always remain so. 

26,253. You do not know anything against your 
own party ?—No. 

26,254. If you do, you are bound to tell us ?—I do 
not. I never saw any corruption going on in any 
shape or form. 

26,255. Do you know anything in their favour about 
the elections P—No. * 

26,256. Or for or against the Liberals >—No. 

26,257. Did you see or hear anything wrong ?'—It 
is not worth while aman saying anything if he cannot 
prove it. 

26,258. Certainly not. You did not see anything ? 
—I did not see anything in any shape or form. 

26,259. Is there anything else you would like to 
say ?—Nothing I know of. 

26,260. Was it a good sort of election last time r— 
I thought there was a bit of a flare up, tbat is all. 

26,261. A good deal of flare up ?— Well, rather. 

26,262. You like itr—I don’t know; sometimes 
one way and the other. You cannot always have one 
thing. 

26,263. Have you had much electioneering experi- 
ence in the course of your life ?—-Not very much. 

26,264. Where did you begin your political life, in 
Norwich ?—Since I lived in the “ Arabian Horse ;” 
about five years. 

26,265. You have not been a politician longer than 
five years ?—No. Sir Henry Stracey was the first I 
voted for. I did not take any particular part init. I 
did not receive anything or pay anything. 

26,266. When did you first hear of messengers being 
put on to a great extent in the city, on either side >—I 
did not hear anything about it ’till 1874. 

26,267. You heard it then ?>—Yes. 

26,268. During the election ?—Yes; a great many 
were set on then, I believe. I had nothing to do with 
it, only as I tell you, I went down to see Colonel 
Wilkinson come in. 

26,269. You are still at the “ Arabian Horse ” ?— 
Yes. , 


Henry SEAMAN sworn and examined. 


26,270. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—A hot 
presser. 

26,271. Where do you work ?>—At Mr, Clabburns. 

26,272. Did you take any part in the election of 
1875 ?—I was doorkeeper. 

26,273. Where ?—-At the “Grapes” in St. Miles. 


26,274. Do you remember any noise or disturbance 
there P—Yes. 

26,275. What part of the day was it ?—-I should 
say from 2 to 8 o’clock. 

26,276. Tell us what happened ?—I was at the door, 
anda lot of men came down and asked the landlord 
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for some beer ; he refused to draw it, he had locked 
up the door and said, “TI shall not not draw you any 
“ beer, because you have come here to kick up a row.” 
Upon that he got out of the way, and the roughs who 
came in, or the people whoever they were that came 
in, insisted upon going upstairs. 

26,277. To the committee room ?—Yes; the words 
that they said were “ Up you go, youb s,” and 
with that the row commenced in the passage, and they 
got fighting outside. 

26,278. Outside the house ?—Outside the house, or 
in the passage or outside, I cannot say which. 

26,279. This was a bit of a row?—That was a bit 
of a row. 

26,280. Who fought, who were fighting ?—I cannot 
say that. 

26,281. Were they fighting amongst themselves ; 
were you knocked about ?— Yes. 

26,282. What did they do to you? Do not tell me 
what they said?—They knocked me about at the 
bottom of the staircase. 

26,283. Did they blacken your eyes ?—They had 
not a chance of blackening my eyes, because I had my 
arms or hands up in front of my eyes. 

26,284. You expected it >—They would have done 
so if I had allowed them. 

26,285. They knocked you about ?—Yes. 

26,286. Did they knock anybody else about ?—Yes. 

26,287. Who ?—A man named Preston. 

26,288. What did they do to him ?—They gave him 
two black eyes. 

26,289. Did they attempt to get upstairs ?—Yes. 
I believe they would have got upstairs if it had not 
been for me. 

26,290. You stood firm ?—Yes, at the bottom of the 
staircase. 

26,291. Who was in charge of this mob ?—I cannot 
say, there were two or three people I knew, which 
was the leader of them I do not know. 

26,292. Who were the two or three people >—Clare 
Shaw, “ Stiffun” Emms, Pudding Clarke, Arthur 
Shaw, and a man named “ French Seeley.” Those 
are the only five names I know amongst the lot. 

26,293. They were with them ?—Yes. 

26,294. Was anyone else there, any of the Womers- 
leys ?—I do not know them. 

26,295. You know what we mean by “ roughs ? ”— 
I know what a rough means. 

26,296. Do you think those men at the “ Grapes ” 
were roughs P-—I do. 

26,297. You have no doubt of it >—I have no doubt 
about it, they were roughs. 

26,298. They were acting roughly ? — They did 
upon me, I can assure you. 

26,299. Were you at any other place on that day ; 
I suppose not >—No. 

26,300. You stuck to that place ?—Yes. 

26,301. Were you at any other place at all during 
the election ?—No. 

26,302. Do you know anything about the “ Beehive?” 
—No. 

26,308. Were you, in 1874, at any other place >— 
Yes. i 

26,304. Where was that ?—A door or two away, as 
doorkeeper. 

26,305. What was the name of it?—It was a 
private house. 

26,306. Which side weré you on—the Conservative 
side P—Yes, 

26,307. As doorkeeper ?—Yes. 

26,808. You did not get knocked about then ?— 
No. 

26,309. They let you alone that day ?—Yes. 

26,310. Were there any roughs about on that day ? 
—Yes, there was; they came past the same day. 

26,311. Did they call upon you ?—No. 

26,312, They passed you by :—They passed by 
with the carriage and roughs behind. 

26,313. Whose carriage ?—Mr. Colman and Mr. 
Tillett’s. . 
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26,314, And the roughs behind the carriage ?— 
es. 

26,315. Were they conducting themselves pretty 
well—peaceably—not making a row ?—No further 
than hallooing and shouting as they went by. 

ae Did you take any voters up, and poll them ? 
—No. 

26,317. You are sure >— Yes. 

26,318. I mean in 1875 ?—No. 

He 26,319. You did not take any voters to the poll ?— 

0. 
26,320. Were any voters taken to the poll in cabs 
or carriages from your place at the “ Grapes ?”—I 
never saw any voters. 

26,321. And you did not take any >—No. 

26,322. Were you examined at the trial of the 
petition, at the beginning of the year ?—No. 

26,323. Were you asked to be examined ?—No. 

26,3824, Did you get a subpoena ?—Yes. 

26,325. Did you go ?—No. 

26,326. Why did you not obey your subpeena ?—I 
was not sent for. 

26,327. I suppose the judge expected you would 
go. That seems to be a point of etiquette with you. 
You did not go P—No. 

26,328. Did you know what you were going to say 
on the trial of the petition ?—In 1875 you are talk- 
ing of ? 

26,329. Yes. What did they subpcena you for P— 
About the row at the “ Grapes.” 

26,330. Did you know of any other row on that 
day ?>—-No. 

26,331, Only what you have heard ?—That is all. 

26,332. Do you know anything else about the 
election. Was there anything wicked done that you 
know of ?—No. 

26,333. Either by you or your party down at the 
“ Grapes ? ”—No. 

26,334. Was there any treating going on?—No. I 
was at the door, and that was my place the whole day. 

26,335. Did you hear anything against your party, 
that they were doing anything wrong, in treating ?— 
I heard there was a row at the “ Robin Hood” in St. 
Bennett’s. 

26,336. Do you know anything against your 
opponents, the Liberals, which took place that day ? 
—They came and pegged me there at the “ Grapes ;” 
that is all I know. 

26,337. Do you know anything in their favor >— 
No. 

26,338. That is all you have to say ?—That is all. 

26,339. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many men 
altogether did you see there >—I cannot say. 

26,340. How many roughs altogether did you see 
in the passage ?—I cannot say. 

26,341. How many could have been there ?—I 
should say 100. 

26,342. In that passage ?—In the passage and the 
room together. There must be that, I should think. 

26,3438. You did not see more than four or five P— 
Oh yes, I did. 

26,344. How many did you see >—There was more 
than four or five about me. 

26,345. How many did you see altogether ?—I had 
not a chance of seeing anyone, because I was knocked 
about and pegged against the door. 

26,346. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever been on the 
Liberal side at all >—Yes, I was some years ago. 

26,347-8. Have you ever been doorkeeper for the 
Liberals ?>—No. 

26,349. You never had any post for the Liberals >— 
Only as messenger. 

26,350. When was that ?—-I cannot say exactly ; 
that was a good many years ago. 

26,351 As a messenger P—As a messenger. 

26,352. Have you put the bills up in the window of 
your houses >—No. 

26,353. Never ?—No, my mother has in her house, 
not in mine. 

26,354. She is a Liberal. Does she put them up for 
you ?—No. 
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26,355. Not to oblige you?—She puts them up for 
herself. 

26,356. Do you live with her ?>—No. 

26,357. Do you live in a house of your own ?— 
Yes." 

26,358. Have you never had their bills up in your 
windows ?—No. 

26,359. Did you never have bills in your windows 
for the Liberals, either at the 1874 or 1875 ‘election, 
and just before the polling day take them down ?— 
Never in my life. 

26,360. And said that you would not keep them up, 
and would not do what was necessary, unless the right 
thing was done ?—That is all false; that I will swear 
on my oath. 

26,361. There is no truth in that at all ?>—There is 
no truth in that at all. 

26,362. Did you ever hear of that before ?—Not a 
suggestion of it. 

26,363. I make no charge against you. I am asking 
you because it is suggested ?—It is not so, I can assure 

ou. 

26,364. It is not true P—It is not true. 

26,365. You have never had a Liberal bill up in 
your window ?—Never in my life. 

26,366. Have you ever shown the Conservative bills 
in your window ?—1l have never had an opportunity, 
because I have always lived somewhere where they 
could not be geen, since I have been married. 

26,367. That is all you have to tell us?—That is 
all I have to tell you. The only thing I can say is, I 
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believe the cause of the roughs coming down that I 
saw, was through Mr. Culyer. I saw Mr. Culyer 
half an hour before they came, and I always did think, 
and do think to this day, that he was the man who 
caused the roughs to come down. Ido not know the 
Womersleys. 

26,368. Did you have any conversation with him ?— 
No. I saw him come into the house and get a glass of 
ale, and about half-an hour afterwards I saw the roughs 
coming down. 

26,369. Was he there when they came ?—I cannot 
say; I never saw him. 

26,370. You cannot tell whether he had anything to 
do with them or not ?>—All I can judge of is that I 
saw him just before the row commenced. 

26,371. I suppose a good many other people besides 
Mr. Culyer were there ?—Yes, there were other people 
besides Mr, Culyer there. 

26,372. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is the ale at the “Grapes” 
good ?—Yes, sometimes. bene 

26,373. Was it then ?—Well it is pretty often good. 

26,374. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you had a glass 
a two of ale during the day ?—What I had I paid 

or. 

26,375. You did not take more than was comfort~ 
able >—No, I was just as sober then as I am now. 

26,376. I am sure you are quite sober. It passed 
ia far as you are concerned, all right and straight ? 
—Yes. 

26,376a. Quite sober and honest P—Yes. 


5 Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 


——.-_. 


Tuesday, 14th September 1875. 


JAMES WHITMORE sworn and examined. 


26,377. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you manager on 
the Liberal side in the second ward at the election of 
1874 ?-—No. 

26,378. What were you, then ?—I had nothing to 
do with the second ward in 1874.7 

26,379. Was it in 1875 >—No. 

26,380. What ward had you to do with ?—I live in 
the third ward. 

26,381. Had you a committee room in the third 
ward ?-—Yes. 

26,382.. What was the name of the committee room ? 
—It was at the “ Crocodile.” 

26,383. What assistants had you at that place ?—A 
clerk and three or four messengers, that is all. 

26,384. Was that at the election of 1874 ?—No, 
1875; in 1874 it was just the same. 

26,385. Where was the principal committee room ? 
—At the “ Tuns,” St Giles’ Hill. 

26,586. How many messengers did you put on 
altogether ?—I had nothing to do with putting any on. 

26,387. Who put them on ?—Mr. Brock sent. the 
messengers down to me from the “'Tuns.” 

26,388. You did not put any on yourself ?—No, I 
had nothing to do with it. \ 

26,389. It is alleged that you put on a large number 
of messengers ?—I never put any on. 

26,390. In 1874 or 1875 ?—No, Mr. Brock sent 
them to me and he had the paying of the men, I had 
nothing to do with the men. eas 

26,391. Were you the owner of the house in which 

he committee sat ?—Yes. 


26,392. What were you paid for the room ?—I was 
paid in 1875 2/. 10s. for my committee room. 

26,393. In 1874 ?—21. : 

26,394. That was all you had to do with the 
election ?—That is all I had to do with both elections, 

26,395. Was your committee room occupied 
throughout the election >—Yes. 

26,396. Was it a sham committee room, or a com~- 
mittee room really wanted?—A. committee really 
wanted. ) 

26,397. What are your politics ?—I am a Liberal. 

26,398. (Mr. Goldney.) Your committee room was 
at the “ Crocodile” P—Yes. 

26,399. Were there other committee rooms in your 
ward ?—I do not know. It is a very large ward. It 
is the third ward. 

26,400. Who was the clerk at your room ?—Mr. 
Bowhill, in 1875. 

26,401. Did he employ messengers >—No, he had 
no more to do with them than I had. 

26,402. He gave them their work to do?—Yes, 

26,403. He kept them employed P—Yes. 

26,404. Were they employed all the time ?—Yes. 

26,405. They did not stay in the house ?—They 
were out and in as they were wanted. __ 

26,406. How many of them ?—Four or five. 

26,407. Were they paid at your house ?—I do not | 
know where they were paid. I had nothing to do 
with paying them, nor do I know where they were 
paid. Bah: > asada 

26,408. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know who was the 
doorkeeper ?>—There was no doorkeeper in particular. 
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GrorGge GILMORE sworn and examined. 


26,409. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Rose and 
Thistle ” >—Yes. 

26,410. In what ward is that ?—The third ward. 

26,411. What street >—Heigham Street. 

26,412. Was your house used as a committee room 
in the 1875 election ?——No. 

26,413. In the course of the polling day there were 
a good many men there ?—No. 

26,414. No voters at all P—No. 

26, 415} Not in the “ Rose and Thistle? ””—No. 

26, "416, There was not one voter there except your- 
self ?—I was not there after 11 myself, 

26,417. Do you know a man named Williams, who 
was once in the police force ?—Yes. 

26,418. Was he at your house ?>—No. 

26,419. Not at all?-—Not at all that day. 

26,420. Are you quite sure ?>—Certain of it. 

26,421. Did voters call at your house to go up to 
the poll >—No. 

26,422. Or in front of your house >—No. 

26,423. Or near your house >—No. 

26,424. What would be the nearest polling place to 
your “house ?——Dereham Road. 

26,425. How far off is that >—Half a mile I should 
think. 

26,426. Do you remember the municipal election of 
1874 ?>—Yes. 

26,427. A sum of money was sent down to your 
house, I think ?—No. 

26,428. None ?—-There was not. 

26,429. Your’s is the “Rose and Thistle?”— 
Yes. 


26,430. Was a sum of 45/. sent down to your house ? 
—No, it is perfectly untrue. 

26,431. So far as you know ?—I know it is untrue. 

26,432. You would not see everything that was sent 
to your house ?—There was no one in my house but 
myself to receive any money, I am sure. 

26,433. What part did you take in getting up. the 
election ?—I took an active part in the November 
election in getting up voters. 

26,434. The municipal election ?—Yes. 

26,435. Where did you get the voters from ?— 
They came from places round my house. 

26,436. Voters did come to your house in 1874 ?— 
In November. 

26,437. Were there any messengers there >—About 
four. 

26,438. Who put them on ?—I did. 

26,439. What had you to do with the 1875 parlia- 
mentary election ?—I had nothing to do with it. I 
was not employed. There was no committee room at 
my house, and I never asked a man to vote that day ; 
I never spoke to a voter that day ; I take my solemn 
oath ; itis perfectly untrue. 

26,440. You say you were engaged in the November 
election, but you had nothing to do with the parlia- 
mentary election ?—Nothing whatever. 

26,441.. What had you to do with the parliamentary 
election i in 1874?—I had an order to put on several 
men for torchlight processions and processions; I 
suppose I put on about 30. 

26,442. How much did you pay them ?—2s. 6d. 

26,443, From whom did you get the money ?—Mr. 
Hancock. 

26,444. What is he He was the city treasurer. 

26,445. How much did you get from him ?—I got 


somewhere about 61, from him. 


24,446. There were some proeessions in 1875 ?—I 
had nothing to do with them. 

26,447. Did you get any orders in 1875 to put any 
men on?—Not the slightest order, 

26,448. Did you ask anyone whether you should 
put men on ?—No, I had no one to ask. 

26,449. How was it that you took no part in the 
1875 election ?—My friend was dead ; Mr. Hancock 
was the man who always gave me the orders. 

26,450. Did he give you orders in 1874 ?—Yes. 

26,451. At the parliamentary election P—Yes. 

26,452. And at the 1874 municipal election >—Yes. 

26,453. Did he take an active part in the municipal 
election 1874 ?—I do not know what part he took. 

26,454. He seemed very much interested in it ?— 
That I cannot tell you. 

26,455. Who were the candidates in your ward ?— 
Nicholls and Dawes. 

26,456. On which side was that?—The Liberal 
side. 

26,457. Who were the Conservative candidates >— 
I think Dr. Bailey was one, but I do not recollect the 
other. 

26,458. You had about 30 men in the processions 
in 1874?—About 30 men. 

26,459. What sort of men were they ?—Men who 
came to my house who live about the neighbourhood. 

26,460. Were they voters ?—I cannot tell, I never 
asked the question. 

26,461. Were they grown-up men fade, 

26,462. With wives and children ?—Some of them 
and some not. 

26,463. Have you any doubt that as many as half 
of them were voters ?—I question whether there were 
a third of them voters. 

26,464. You gave them 2s. 6d. a night ?—Yes. 

26,465. Had they to go to St. Andrew’s Hall ?— 
Close to St. Andrew’s Hall to keep the way clear. 

26,466. Who took charge of them then ?—I did. 

26,467. Was that the night that Cropp was there 
with his men ?—I do not know. 

26,468. You know him ?—Quite well. 

26,469. You took your men down two nights for 
processions ?—I believe two nights for processions, and 
once to the hall ; I could not say positively. 

26,470. Were they the same men each time ?—That 
J could not tell you. I could not answer that question 
honestly. ) 

26,471. Were half of them the same r—That I 
could not answer. 

26,472. Were they different individuals, or the same 
persons every time ?—I believe I had the same once or 
twice. I selected them fresh every day or every night 
during the three times. 

26,478. I do not understand you P—If I got an 
order to-night, [ should select the parties who came 
to my house, and I should say “Do you want a job ?” 
“Yes,” “Then come along with me to-night and I 
“‘ will give you half a crown to keep quiet and clear 
“ the way.” 

26,474. What did you do with those men on the 
polling day?—Nothing whatever.” 

26,475. Had you not to go into the Market Place 
with them ?—Nothing whatever on the polling day. 

26,476. Did you hear anything of the Dereham 
schoolroom ?—Nothing at all. 

26,477. Did you hear of any row in 1874 at the 
Dereham schoolroom ?—I was not there. 

26,478. Did you hear of any row ?-—I did not. 


Joun TyLer Witson sworn and examined. 


96,479. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you engaged in the 
1874 election >—Yes. 

26,480. On which side ?—The Liberal side. 

26,481. As what 2—As a special messenger. 

26 ‘482. In what district >—The central committee 
room. 


26,483. Was that in North Heigham Street ?—Tihat 


would embrace both north and south. 


26,484. You were engaged as special messenger ? 


ae Vaal 


26,485. How much did you get?—I am sure FE 


cannot tell you. 
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26,486. About how much ?—About 5s. a day. 

26, ,487. How many days were you engaged ?—That 
I cannot say. 

26,488. Do you recollect being asked whether you 
were a voter >—Never was in my 7 life. 

26,489. Were you a voter at that time ?—Yes. 

26,490. Did you put on many messengers ?>—Not 
an 

26,491. It is alleged in the paper before me that you 
put on many messengers?—I never put one on. I 
never had that power. - 

26,492. Had you authority to put them on ?—No, 
none whatever. 

26,4938. Then you did not put on any ?— Not 
any. 
36,494, (Mr. Goldney.) What are you in business ? 
—I was brought up to the weaving. 

26,495. You are a weaver ?—Yes. 

26,496. You were at the central committee rooms 
in 1874 ?—Yes. 

26,497. Where were you in 1875?—At the same 
place. 

26,498, What was your duty as special messenger ? 
By assist the clerks in sorting the circulars, and 
giving them out to the messengers for distribution. 

26,499. How many messengers were there in 1874, 
at the central committee room ?—I cannot say. 

26,500. 150 ?—I think not. 

26,501. 130?—I cannot say. 

26,502. About what number ?—There might be more 
or there might be fewer than in 1875. 

26,503. There were a few more, were there not ?— 
I do nct know. ~ I positively cannot tell you the 
numbers. 

26,504. We know how many there were in 1875? 
—I never heard the number in 1874. 

26,505. How did you manage to keep the messengers 
employed ?>—As I had work to give them I sent them 
out. 

26,506. You are the person who did give them their 
work ?—Principally. 

26,507. What is the greatest number of circulars 
you ever gave them to take out?—Perhaps I would 
give out a street. 

26,508. Would you deliver a street from the central 
committee rooms ?—Yes ; I sent them out in streets, 
with circulars and voting papers. 

26,509. You sent them out to people who lived in 
the streets >—Yes. 

26,510. I thought that was done from the ward 
committee rooms ?—TI think not in ours. 

26,511. You say you were at the. central committee 
rooms ?—I mean the central of the ward. 

26,512. Which ward ?—The third ward. 

26,5138. Would you give a man as many as 20 at a 
time ?—Perhaps a whole street. 

26,514. How many would that be?—That depends 
upon the street. 

26,515. Which is the street which has the greatest 
number of houses >—Gladstone Street. 

26,516. Do you believe there are 300 houses in that 
street ?>—No. I should think about 120. I might 
send two messengers with those. 

26,517. That is a new Street ?>—Yes. 

26,518. And the houses are numbered ?—Very 
irregularly. There are two or three numbers the 
same in that street. 

26,519. How long would it take a man to deliver 
120 circulars ?—I cannot say. 

26,520. When did the messengers come back from 
Gladstone Street ?—That I cannot say. 

26,521. Who could say ?—That I cannot tell you. 

26,522. Did anyone know when the messengers 
came back ?—Yes, we did know. 

26,523. Who did ?—Perhaps Mr. Beyzance did. 

26,524. Was any check kept over them ?—When we 
gave the messengers the circulars, we took a note of 
the name of the messengers, and where they had gone 


to, and when they came back again they were ticked 
off. 
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26,525. How did you know when they came back ? 
—tl cannot tell you. 

26,526, Did they come back when they choose, or 
not come back at all ?—They would be sure to come 
back. 

26,527. You think so ?—I am sure of it. 

26,528. Did you ever hear of any of your messen- 
gers working at their own trades from 6 in the 
morning till 6 in the evening ?—I do not understand 

ou. 

26,529. Some men have stated in evidence that they 
had been engaged as messengers, but that during the 
whole time they had been working. For instance, the 
engine driver at Fowler’s proved that he had been 
driving his engine from 6 in the morning until 6 at 
night ?—I do not know of any. 

26,530. Had you any messengers of that sort ?—I 
think not. 

26,531. So far as you know ?—So far as I know, I 
should say not. 

26,532. You exercised no check on the men, as to 
when they came back ?—No, it was not my place. 

26,533. And it was no one’s place ?—Yes, I think 


it was, perhaps. 


26,534. Beyzance, you think ?—I think he would 
know. 

26,535. If a man took out 20 circulars he would not 
be long in delivering them ?—That would depend upon 
where he was going to. 

26,536. He ought not be long?—It would depend 
upon the district he was sent to. 

26,537. If he wasted his time you would have no 
check upon him ?—No check beyond finding fault 
with him that he had been gone rather too long. 

26,588. There was no system of keeping a check on 
the men ?—1 believe not. 

26,539. Suppose you gave aman a dozen circulars 
to take out after breakfast and he did not turn up 
until the afternoon ?—I do not know anything of that 
sort. 

26,540. You believe that all your men were hard 
at work ?—T believe they were, principally. 

26,541. How many messengers had you at your 
central room ?—I can only tell you the number accor- 
ding to what I have heard Mr. Brock employed; he 
had 115; he sent some down to the other rooms. 

26,542. Some were sent to the “Crocodile” ?-— 
Yes. 

26,543. How many do you say Mr. Brock em- 
ployed ?>—About 115. 

26,544. He appears to have employed 124?—It 
might be so. 

36,545. Some of those went to the “ Crocodile ” ?— 
Yes. j 

26,546. Where did the others go to ?—To the other 
sub-committee rooms. 

26,547. Which were they ?>—There was the “ Earl 
of Cardigan.” 

26,548. Four or five were sent to the “ Crocodile ”? 
—Yes, and I think four or five tothe “ Albert ” tavern, 
and four or five to the “ West End,” four or five to 
the “ Nelson ” tavern, and I think four or five te the 
“ Alexandra” tavern. I think all the committee 
rooms had about that number. 

26,549. How many sub-committee rooms ‘were 
there ?—I could not tell. 

26,550. Were there eight ?>—I could not tell. 

26,551. Suppose there were eight, that would leave 
you with 80 messengers at the central committee 
rooms ?—I could not tell how many there were. 

26,552. Had you 80 at the central committee rooms 
after you had sent off some to the other places ?—It is 
likely we might the first day or two, when the circulars 
were delivered. 

26,553. Then what were the men doing at the sub- 
committee rooms ?—I cannot tell you, I was not 
there. 

26,554. You did the work for the ward ?—My ward 
was the central committee room, third ward. 

26,555. All the circulars were — from the central 
COMMItted TOOM Pum Yes, 
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26,556. All the voting cards ?—All the voting cards 
were sent from there. 

26,557. ‘Then what was there for the 40 men to do 
at the sub-committee rooms ?—I do not know, {£ was 
not there. 

26,558. But you have been engaged in these 
elections, and must know whether there was any work 
or not ?—How should I know, I was not there to see. 

26,559. You know what work is done at. committee 
rooms ?—I know what I had to do at my own. 

26,560. You did the work of the whole ward in 
your committee room ?—Principally. 

26,561. Entirely >—No. 

26,562. What part of the work did you not do?— 
I did not work at all. 

26,563. I mean at your committee room ?—We sent 
out the circulars and bills. 

26,564. What circulars and bills were there for 
those messengers to take out from the sub-committee 
rooms ?—I cannot say. 

26,565. There were none that you know of >—We 
sent bills to the various committee rooms for distri- 
bution. 

26,566. Then you did not send them all out from 
the central committee room ?—I do not understand 
you. 

26,567. You will have to understand me before you 
leave the box. Did you send all the circulars out 
from the central committee room ?—Voting papers 
went from the central committee room. 

26,568. All the voting cards ?—All the 
cards. 

26,569. Were any circulars or voting papers sent 
from the sub-committee rooms ?—If there were any 
removals, according to the districts they were sent 
down there for the messengers to distribute them. 

26,570. If there was a removal a messenger was 
sent from your central room down to the sub-committee 
room r—It might be so. 

26,571. Was it so ?—I believe it was; I cannot tell 


voting 


u. 

26,572. If there was a removal a messenger was 
sent from your central room down to the sub-com- 
mittee room and then a messenger was sent on from 
the sub-committee room with the circular, is that what 
you wish me to understand ?—If any’ circulars were 
returned in consequence of removals, the circulars were 
sent into a certain district in which there was a com- 
mittee room; they were packed up in a bundle to be 
distributed in that district. 

26,573. Was any account kept of those ?—That I 
cannot say ; I think not. 

26,574. All that the men at the sub-commitee rooms 
had to do was to take out those ?—I cannot say; I 
was not there. 

26,575. Have you any doubt that they did nothing 
at all ?—I believe they must have something to do. 

26,576. What ?—That I cannot tell you. 

26,577. You have a vague belief that they might 
have something to do?—What they were sent there 
for I cannot tell. 

26,578.. Was it to get them out of the way of the 
central committee room ?—I should say not ; they were 
for the use of the clerk at that committee room. 

26,579. What had the clerk to do ?—I cannot say. 

26,580. Was there anything for him to do?—lI 
should think so ; he had a register. 

26,581. What had he to do with that >—I cannot 
say. 
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26,582. Had he anything to do except to give an 
answer to any man who chose to ask whether his 
name was on the register ?—I cannot say as I was not 
there. 

26,5883. You have for three years been engaged at 
the central committee room, and you do not know what 
is done at a sub-committee room ?—Certainly not. 

26,584. That is your answer ?—It must be; it is 
the truthful answer. 

26,585. How many clerks were there at the central 
committee room ?—Five or six. 

26,586. What were they doing ?—Sorting circulars 
and letters. 

26,587. Putting numbers on ?—Yes. 

26,588. You had 80 messengers to carry out those 
circulars through the ward. How many too many 
were there ?—I cannot say. 

26,589. Was there one teo many ?—I cannot say ; 
I was only a menial. I cannot tell what my superiors 
wanted. They are the best judges about that. 

26,590. You can tell whether the men were engaged 
or not. You gave those circulars out to the men ?— 
Yes, and apparently tome the men were all fairly and 
honestly at work. 

26,591. What do you think of it now ?—I do not 
think anything of it, because it is not my place to 
think of that. I know nothing about it. 

26,592. The fact is you did not want to see anything 
more than you could see easily ?—I do not understand 
you. 

26,593. You say it was not your business to see 
this or that ?—That is not what I mean. It was not 
my business to be a judge whether a messenger was 
wanted. 

26,594. It is your business to give your evidence 
now ?—I cannot answer that. 

26,595. You cannot judge, although you were the 
man who gave the men their work ?>—The messengers 
were apparently fairly and honestly employed. 

26,596. All of them ?—ALl of them. 

26,597. If Mr. Brock thinks there were too many 
he is mistaken ?—I do not know what he thinks. 

26,598. If he does think so, he is mistaken ?—I 
cannot tell. 

26,599. You cannot tell whether he is mistaken or 
not ?—No. 

26,600. You gave out the work ?—Sometimes. 

26,601. What were you doing when you were not 
giving out the work ?—Helping the clerks. 

26,602. What were your hours of attendance ?— 
From 8 in the morning till 12 at night. I was always 
the first there in the morning. 

26,603. You must have seen everything that went 
on P—I do not understand you. 

26,604. You must have seen everything that went 
on ?—The clerks were there. 

26,605. You gave out the work to the messengers ? 
— Yes, and I had the bills to look after. 

26,606. When you gave out work to the messen- 
gers you did not know when they came back ?—I could 
not say positively when they came back. 

26,607. And you do net know what they did at the 
sub-committee rooms ?—No, I was not there. 

26,608. You do not know whether there were 
several sham committee rooms ?—I do not think we 
had a committee room but where we had a register. 

26,609. That would scarcely prove that it was not 
a sham committee room ?—I do not know. 


Mr. Jonw Womerstey recalled and further examined. 


26,610. (Mr. Howard.) You remember that on the 
previous occasion I read over to you the evidence an 
both sides which appeared to us to affect you >—Yes, 

26,611. With reference to the alleged rough 

- business ?—Yes. 

26,612. We dispensed with your attendance 
yesterday because there was other evidence to come 
before us which more or less affected you, or was 
supposed to do so. That evidence has been given, 


and I wiil call your attention to it, before Task you 
to answer any questions ?—I have seen it. | 

26,613. I desire there shall be no mistake about 
this matter. Have you read Mr. Cooke’s evidence ? 
—Yes, that is an entire falsehood, and so is the 
other. 

26,614. So is everything ?—I will not say every- 
thing. 

26,615. You had better wait till you hear the 
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question. Money has been called ?—Yes, I have seen 
his evidence also. 

26,616. You know that Cooke corroborated Gooch ? 
—TI do not know that. 

26,617. Then you have not made yourself fully 
acquainted with the evidence?—I have read the 
Chronicle’s report. 

26,618. You had your attention called by me to 
Cooke’s evidence. Cooke and Gooch were associated 
in that place ?—Yes. 

26,619. You must have supposed that Cooke would 
corrobate Gooch, and that his evidence would be just 
worth your attention ?—I read the evidence. 

26,620. You will remember what Gooch said ; 
Cooke says this:—“On the evening of the Tuesday 
“ before the election I went to the ‘Rampant Horse’ 
“‘ with Mr. Gooch. I there met the youngest Mr. 
«“ Womersley. I said, ‘ You gave us a call in 1874 but 
“ “we were too strong for you. If you are coming on 
“‘ ¢ Friday let us know, so that we may be prepared for 
“ you” He replied, ‘You shall not be forgotten.’ 
“Gooch was rather alarmed at this, but I did not 
“ think much about it?’—I think that applies to 
my brother, I do not know anything about it. 

26,621. I am trying to assist you. You have taken 
upon yourself to say, before I read it, that it is false. 
Do you say that in the interest of your brother, or in 
your own interest ?--So far as I am concerned the 
next part of the evidence is what I refer to. 

26,622. He goes on this way, “ When I was looking 
“ out of the window of my committee room for a cab 
‘¢ T saw a lot of reughs coming, and I said to Gooch, 
“ ¢ They are only Hunter’s lot from the eighth ward 
“ ¢and I don’t think much of them.’ ‘Turning to the 
“ right, however, I saw the Ber Street lot, and I said, 


_« ¢ This is something serious, and we shall be turned 


“ ¢ out if not kicked out if the men get in.” Some of 
““ my men came up and there was a fight outside, but 
“ eventually the roughs came on and we barricaded 
“ the place. We called out of the window asking for 
“ help to be sent us from the central committee rooms, 
“ and when the roughs heard this, knowing that it 
“ would not be long before assistance came, they 
«knocked down a man or two on the stairs and in 
“ the passage, and went away. I did not see young 
“ Womersley there at that time, although I did in 
“ 1874, In that year some of the principal roughs 
“ were driven round in a waggonette by John 
«“ Womersley.” That is you >—That is me. 

26,623. “He came up with the ‘stiff un, Walter 
« Emms, Clare Shaw, and a man named Clarke, 
“ another well-known fighting man.” Is it true that 
in 1874 you were ina waggonette?—I was not, nor 
was I near the place he mentions. 

26,624. “In that year some of the principal roughs 
‘were driven round in a waggonette by John 
“ Womersley.” Is that true ?—Certainly not. 

26,625. Did you, at any time during the election 
of 1874, drive round in a waggonette ?—Certainly 
not, decidedly and positively not. 

26,626. Did you drive round in any other vehicle ? 
—No. 

26,627. You did not drive at all in 1874 ?—I was 
up in the sixth ward the whole day. 

26,628. Did you drive in a waggonette in 1875 ?— 
No. 

26,629. In what?—In a pony gig, a little gig 
which belongs to Mr. Colman. Mr. Colman’s man 
drove me. 

26,630. You observe that the evidence is very 
distinct. Mr. Cooke perfectly understood the question, 
and his answers appeared {to us very intelligible ?—I 
say positively it is untrue. 

26,631. “I did not see young Womersley at that 
“ time, although I did in 1874, In that year some 
“ of the principal roughs were driven round in a 
“ waggonette by John Womersley. He came up 
“ with the ‘stiff un,’ Walter Emms, Clare Shaw, and 
“ s man named Clarke, another well-known fighting 
“man.” Is that true?—It is positively untrue, I 
never was at the place in my life. 
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26,632. Money says this, “I was engaged in 4 
“ election of 1875 on behalf of the rhs ha 
“ Between 3 and 4 o’clock on the polling day I went 
“ down to the Dereham Road schoolroom, and I then 
“ saw a crowd of people, amongst whom was John 
“ ‘Womersley, I heard him say that he was leading 


** tioneering row without one of the Womersleys 
‘* being there. He said, ‘These are my men,’ and so 
“ on after that 1 heard him exclaim ‘I will stop any 
““ one from voting.’ The men got round the polling 
place, and some old gentleman coming up, the 
* roughs got hold of him and one bumped him behind 
“ with his knee. The men remained near the com- 
mittee room a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. 
Q. Do you think they prevented any one from 
“ voting >—A. No doubt they did. There is no 
“ doubt these men were roughs. I know a great 
“ many of them myself, having engaged them to kee 

“ order at our rural sports. They had sticks witk 
“ them, some carrying them up their sleeves, but I 
“ did not see these weapons used. There were a few 
“ roughs employed on the Conservative side, but so 
“‘ far as I could see, they did. not number more than 
“ one fifth of those employed on the other side. There 
“ have been roughs employed at every election at 
‘“‘ Norwich so far as ‘my experience goes.” Is that 
true P—Certainly not. 

26,633. That is false also ?—It is quite false. 

26,634. Out of all the statements I have read to 
you, will you be kind enough to tell me whether there 
is any truth in any of them, and, if so, which ?—So 
far as I am concerned, with regard to having any- 
thing to do with these roughs, and leading them or 
urging them on to do anything likely to cause a dis- 
turbance or a row, it is perfectly false. 

26,635. Did you ever say, “'These are my men ?” 
—Certainly not. On the face of it anyone must be 
able to say that that is wrong. 

26,636. You had better not say that, because that 
is a question for the Commissioners?—I did not 
intend that. 

26,637. You had better leave inferences to us ?— 
You would not think it likely that I should avow it, 
that I should say so, if I was leading the roughs. 

26,638. You say that is false also P—Yes. 


26,639. Colonel Bignold was called yesterday, and 


he said, ‘ About half-past 3 o’clock I was in the 
“ courtyard of Roll’s public-house, which is enclosed 
“ by gates, and there is a large room at the back 
“ which is used as a committee room. I was told 
“ that the entire public-house was flooded with 
‘“* roughs, and that the little rooms were full of them. 
“ I said, ‘I do not mind the roughs; I am on very 
“ “good terms with the people in Norwich, and I will 
“ «see what I can do. I went and asked them if 
“ they thought that was a fair way of conducting an 
“election. ‘They said they had nothing at all against 
* me, but in Norfolk parlance they said ‘We arn’t a- 
“ “going to move.’ I said, * Well, I cannot move 
“ “ you,’ and I went out, and shortly afterwards they 
“ were induced to go by some man. TI do not know 
“ whether he had any power over the roughs. Mr. 
“ Womersley, junior, was present. I do notassert he 
“ was leading the roughs, but he was present with 
“the roughs. After the roughs had left the public- 
house I was informed that they were coming 
“ yound into the yard.” Is that true or false ?— 
Which part of it ? : 
26,640. The part which refers to you?—I was 
present. 
26,641. 
26,642. 
26,643. 
about it. 
26,644. There were a great many ?—I cannot say. 
26,645, What will you say ?—I saw two or three of 
those persons who have been mentioned, those are 
the only ones I saw. MPa ss 
26,646. Do you think that Colonel -Bignold has 
told us something like the truth when he says the 


° 


That is true ?>—That is true. 
There were roughs there P—I believe so. 
Have you any doubt about it ?—No doubt 


‘ the roughs, but I may say I never saw an elec- 
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- rooms in the public-house were full of roughs ?—I 
should not call them all roughs; I saw a great many 


of my own workmen there. 
26,647. From the Carrow works ?>—Yes ; they live 


‘in that neighbourhood, and they were round about 


the house, and some of them were in the house. 

26,648. They could not be mistaken for roughs, 
by Colonel Bighold or anyone else ?—I cannot say 
that; I think I saw Shaw there, and Emms; I do 
not know whether Roberts was there; possibly he 

26,649. Have you any doubt that there were many 
roughs there ?—I do not think anything like the 
number that has been represented to you. 

26,650. What do you consider has been represented 
to us >—That the house was sacked. 

26,651. The evidence does not say so; Colonel 
Bignold does not say so. He says, “I was told that 
“ the entire public-house was flooded with roughs, 
“ and that the little rooms were full of them ?”—I 
did not go into the little rooms. 

26,652. What part did you go into >—'The bar. 

26,653. Were the roughs there ?—I saw men there, 
but not any of those I saw outside the house. 

26,654. Did you see people in the yard afterwards ? 
—When the gates were open I saw them. 

26,655: Were the gates broken open ?—I believe 
they were pushed open. 

26,656. Did the horsemen come up and clear the 
yard ?>—Yes, I saw them. 

26,657. You would scarcely expect them to come 
up and clear the yard of respectable workmen like the 
Carrow men; they must have been roughs ?—I do 
not know. 

26,658. What do you think ?—There were women 
and children. 

26,659. You must give us a little credit for being 
able to look through a hole in a wall ?—TI believe 
there were Carrow men in the yard. 

26,660. Were those the men against whom the 
horsemen directed their efforts >—I cannot say against 
whom they directed their efforts. 

26,661. Will you swear that there were not roughs 
in the yard P—I cannot say ; I was not near enough 
to identify any particular person who was in the 


26,662. It is for us to draw inferences ; and I have 
given you every opportunity, with a sincere desire to 
see you out of it, because it is not a creditable thing 
for anyone to be associated with ?—I consider it very 
discreditable. 

26,663. I ask you whether you do not believe 
that there were a | hes many roughs there ?—I have 
told you my belief, so far as I am able to judge of 
the matter. I was not near enough to identify any of 
those persons who have been named as roughs. These 
were, so far as I could judge, people standing about. 

26,664. When you were here last, you told us you 
should not know a rough if you saw him ?—No, I 
think not. ; 

26,665. Yes, you did?—I asked you to explain 
what a rough was. 

26,666. I asked you whether you knew what a 
rough, was and I could not get you to say. You said 

ou did not know a rough when you saw him ?—I 
could not define a rough now. 

26,667. Do you know him when you see him ?—I 
do not know ; I saw the parties that have been men- 
tioned as roughs. 

26,668. Is it not true that you know what a 
Norwich rough is, quite well?—I haye seen these 


- persons called roughs. 


26,669. You have had more or less acquaintance 
with them at election times ?—I have had no acquaint- 
ance with them. 

26,670. No intercourse ?—In passing they may say 
« How do you do,” or something of that kind. 

26,671, You have an opportunity of stating anything 
that you wish to bring before us. Do you say that 
with the exception of Colonel Bignold’s statement all 


‘one 


the rest of this evidence against you is false ?—~ 
Decidedly. ; 

26,672. It is all false ?—The whole of it is false 
with regard to leading and urging on roughs. 

26,673. Or that you had anything to do with them? 
—Or that I had anything to do with them. 

26,674. What have you to say about Money’s story ? 
—I did not make use of those expressions. 

26,675. You think that these gentlemen have come 
here upon their oaths, to mislead us ?—I would not 
say that, but itis untrue. You must judge about that 
yourselves. 

26,676. I suppose you will scarcely tell us that you 
have never been, at election times, in the company of 
roughs, whether you have had anything to do with 
them or not ?>—I do not recollect being in their com- 
pany at any time. 

26,677. Have you followed roughs ?—Certainly not. 

26,678. Have they followed you?—Not that I am 
aware of, 

26,679. Have you never spoken to them in a crowd 
upon an election day ?—I could not say I might not 
have done; I do not recollect any particular instance. 

26,680. You would recollect if you had ?—I cannot 
bring to mind anything about it. 

26,681. No one can know it so well as you, except 
those who saw it, and they come and swear to it >—I do 
not believe that I had any conversation with any of 
these men at election times. 

26,682. Whether you led them or not, have you not 
availed yourself, at election times, of their assistance ? 

Certainly not. 

26,683. Never ?—Most decidedly, not in any way. 
26,684. Nor had anything to do with them in the 
way of visiting particular places ?—Certainly not. 

26,685. Committee rooms, or any other place ?— 
Decidedly not. 

26,686. Have you taken no part in sacking com- 
mittee rooms, or attempting to sack them ?—Decidedly 
not. 

26,687. Or obstructing voters >—Decidedly not. 

26,688. Then the whole thing, in substance, is a 
misrepresentation upon oath ?—It is. 

26,689. You say Cooke’s evidence is all false >—De- 
cidedly false. 

26,690. You never had that conversation with him ? 
—No. 

26,691. Nothing of that sort?—No. I do not 
think I ever spoke to Cooke in my life; I do not 
recollect it, 

26,692. You are upon your oath, as Cooke was 
upon his. You say, upon your oath, that the state- 
ment he made upon that matter is false >—Certainly, 
with regard to me. 

26,693. Is it true with regard to any one ?>—That I 
know nothing about. 

26,694. Is it true with reference to your brother ? 
—lI think he mentions my brother at the beginning of 
his evidence. 

26,695. He says they were driven round in a 
waggonette by John Womersley ?—That is the only 
part which alludes to me. 

26,696. You think the conversation may have re- 
ference to your brother William ?—He may be able to 
explain it ; with regard to the waggonette, where he 
got that from I do not know. 

26,697. (Mr. Goldney.) Was your waggonette 
going round ?—I cannot say. é 

26,698. (Mr. Howard.) He declares he knew you 
perfectly well?—He ought to know me. 

26,699. And that you drove about in a waggonette ? 
—I say that that is decidedly false. I could prove 
where I was the whole day, if necessary. I did not 
go out of the sixth ward, which is a good mile from 
the place where he says he saw me. 

26,700. Mr. Dawson’s statements are not true ?—I 
forget what Mr. Dawson said. 

26,701. I should have thought you would have 
remembered it ?—I recollect his saying something 
which I contradicted. 

26,702. I will tell you again, so that there may be 
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no mistake about it. I think you told me the other 
day that you were at Dereham Road ?—Yes, in 1875. 


26,703. The question put to Mr. Dawson was, 
“ Did you hear of any intimidation,” and then he 
said, “1 saw it myself at the schoolroom on Dereham 
«© Road. There was a man they call Tippy Roberts 


“ there (he has left Norwich now) and a man named . 


“ Clare Shaw. What was Roberts?—He was the 
“ leader of the gang. What gang ?—Womersley’s 
‘‘ gang.” Then he goes on and states that Roberts 
was away at that time, and then: “How many of 
*‘ those roughs were there there ?—I should say 20. 
“« Where else did you see them ?—At the ‘Cat and 
‘¢ « Fiddle.’ They were the same lot ; they went on a 
“ cirenit. What were they doing?—They were 
“ trying to get into the committee room to destroy 
“ the books, I suppose. And you really think that if 
“ there had not been men protecting the committee 
““ room, they would have got in?—Yes, after what 
“ They did in 1874, when they tried to pull Mr. 
‘“* Samuel Grimmer off his horse. Can you account 
‘* for it that these men have never been prosecuted by 
“‘ the police ?—I am surprised they have not. I see 
“ no reason why they should not. Was Mr. Womersley 
“* there >—Mr. Womersley and young Womersley were 
“ both at Roll’s ” ?—Yes, but that is not the Dereham 
Road. 

26,704. It is quite true, as Mr. Dawson says, that 
you were at Roll’s >—Yes. 

26,705. That is not the occasion Colonel Bignold 
referred to >—Yes, the same. 


26,706. I calledé your attention on a previous occa- 
sion, to the evidence of several witnesses, both for and 
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against you, and you say that this against you, with 
the exception of what you have told me of at Roll’s, is 
false >—Entirely. 

26,707. And these people have come here to deceive 
us ?—I would not like to say that. 

26,708. Do you think there is any way out of it ?— 
I think I have been scandalised in the most abominable 
manner, and the reason I cannot conceive. 

26,709. You cannot assign any reason ?—I cannot. 

26,710. You did point to a reason in Dawson’s case, 
which you afterwards withdrew?—I was mistaken 
about it. 

26,711: I do you the justice to say that you with- 
drew it yesterday morning. If anyone has scan- 
dalised you we will protect you. Just think it over, 
if you can find a substantial reason why these gen- 
tlemen have come forward to deceive us ?—It is not 
my wish to implicate anybody; I cannot under- 
stand why they have come here and made these state- 
ments. 

26,712. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you employed at the 

Jarrow works?—I assist my father in the Carrow 
works, 

26,718. In what ?—The starch and paper depart- 
ments. 

26,714. What do you do ?—I am analyst, and assist 
in the management. 

26,715. Are you paid by the day, or the week, or 
how ?—I have a yearly salary. 

26,716. When election times come on, does your 
payment run on whether you attend to business or the 
election ?—I have never had any notice taken of that. 
If I have been away, I can always arrange my work 
so that I can get away a day at any time. 


Mr. WitrttaAm WoMERSLEY sworn and examined. 


26,717. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—I am an 
articled clerk. 

26,718. To a solicitor >—Yes. 

26,719. Have you taken any interest in the elections 
in Norwich ?—Merely as a volunteer ; I have never 
been paid for what I have done, 

26,720. I suppose you have heard or read the 
statements made by persons here in court before us? 
—IT have. 

26,721. I called your brother’s attention, in detail, to 
the evidence, and you can see how far it affects you, 
or not. Our object in calling you is to give you an 
opportunity of dealing with those statements, so that 
you should not be unfairly prejudiced by them. What 
is the truth about the matter ?>—Mr. Cooke has re- 


ferred to an interview that he alleges took place at 


the “ Rampant Horse” hotel. I distinctly deny that 
it ever took place any night before the election. On 
the night of the election day I met Mr. Cooke there, 
and if anything passed concerning roughs, it was 
merely by way of chaff. I really was not at the 
“Grapes ” Inn in 1874 nor in 1875, nor have I ever 
taken any part in leading roughs, or paying them, or 
directing them in any way whatever. There might 
have been a few words passed about something, but it 
was merely by way of chaff. 

26,722. I will tell you what Cooke says; he says: 
“ On the evening of the Tuesday before the election 
“ IT went into the ‘Rampant Horse’ with Mr. 
“* Gooch. I there met the youngest Mr. Womersley. 
“ T said, ‘You gave usa call in 1874, but we were 
‘“‘ ¢ too strong for you. If you are coming on Friday 
“ ¢ let us know, so that we may be prepared for you.’ 
‘ Gooch was rather alarmed at this,’ and so on. Is 
that all false ?—I do not remember it at all; my 
opinion is it never took place at all. 

26,723. On the Tuesday before the election ?>—I 
never remember any conversation of the kind. 

26,724. When do you put the conversation >—I 
think there was some chaff on the night of the 
election. 

26,725. When all the polling was over ?—Yes ; 
what the effect of it was I cannot say. 


26,726. I think you can?—I really cannot re- 
member. 

26,727. Mr. Cooke is very particular about it ; he 
was examined very strictly to it, because the Commis- 
sioners felt it was a matter that ought not to be 
proved, unless proved circumstantially. He says “It 
“‘ was the Tuesday before the election ; I went into 
“ the ‘Rampant Horse’ with Mr. Gooch. I there 
“* met the youngest Mr. Womersley. I said, ‘You gave 
“ us acall”” Did you say it, or not ?—I distinctly 
say I did not. 

26,728. Do you swear that ?—I swear that. 

26,729. Do you swear you did not see Mr. Cooke 
there on the Tuesday before the election ?—I will not 
swear that. 

26,730. Did you see Mr. Cooke on the Tuesday 
evening before the election ?—I cannot swear I did. 

26,731. If you cannot venture to swear that, can you 
venture to swear you did not have some talk with 
him ?—I think I may venture to swear that. , 

26,732. Do not swear before you have quite made 
up your mind ; he swears that you did. Is it possible 
that you had a conversation with him ?—It may be 
possible that I had a conversation with him, but I 
am quite positive I never hada conversation of that 
kind, 

26,733. Do you think this was a conversation that 
might have taken place on the day of the election, 
after the polling was over ?—Yes, but I do not re- 
member anything being mentioned about roughs then 
even. 

28,734. It does not seem to me to have been a very 
appropriate observation to make after the polling was 
over: ‘ You gave us a call in 1874, but we were too 
“ strong for you; if you are coming on Friday let us 
“ know, so that we may be prepared.” That could 
not have happened on the night of the polling day ?— 
No, I do not remember any such conversation. 

26,735. You deny that it happened on the Tuesday 
or any other day ?—I do not remember it. 

26,736. Can you venture to say it? Let me remind 
you, if is for you to say, and we will take it and judge 
of it, but do think about it for a minute. What- 
ever you say in that box, you are safe in our hands ; 
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but we want you to tellus about it?—I distinctly say 


_ that I never had any conversation of that kind which 


Mr. Cooke has alluded to in the ‘‘ Rampant Horse,” or 
anywhere else ; I swear that. 

26,737. Did you go in 1874 ?—No, I never went 
near the “ Grapes,” nor do I know where it is. 

26,738. Is this altogether untrue, that he said before 
he put the question to you, “ You made a call upon us 
“ in 1874.” Is it untrue that you were there ?— 
Quite untrue. 

26,739. Was there anyone there, to your knowledge ? 
—I do not know. 

26,740. Was your brother ?—I think not. 

26,741. Were you connected with any roughs in 
1874 ?—Certainly not, neither in 1874 or 1875. 

26,742. Did you ever accompany roughs ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

26,743. Were you ever followed by them ?—Not 
that I can remember ; they may have gone in the same 
direction as I was going. ! 

26.744. You have never been intentionally with 
them ?—Certainly not. 

26,745. Mr. Cooke can scarcely have mistaken this 
matter ?>—He has most distinctly. 

26,746. You think he has ?—Very grossly mistaken. 

26,747. Do you mean to say he has intentionally 
mistaken it ?—I do not know that he has intentionally 
done it ; it is clearly a mistake. 

26,748. Is he deceived?—He may be deceived. 

26,749. Had you any conversation with him at 
either of the elections ?—I do not remember any. I 
merely know Mr. Cooke by sight. 

26,750. He knows you by sight?—I daresay he 
does. 

26,751. It is a dream ?—Perfectly so. 

26,752. Have you ever been in any little dis- 
turbance? I will not say whether you were there 
purposely, but were you ever in any disturbance ?— 
I was at Rolls’ with my brother. 

26,758. You mean at the time of which Colonel 
Bignold speaks ?—Yes, the same time. 

26,754. Has the Colonel given us a substantially 
true account of it?—I think there were a lot of 
people inside and out. Whether they were roughs or 
not I cannot say. 

26,755. Do you know what a rough is when you 
see him ?—No, I really cannot give a definition of a 
rough. 

26,756. What I mean is, whether, when you see a 
rough, with your acquaintance of Norwich, you do 
not know him; I do not ask you fora definition in 
words. You would not know a rough if you saw 
him ?—No, I think not. 

26,757. Will you swear that ?—I would not swear 
not, but I really could not recognise one; I could not 
point out one as a rough. 

26,758. Have you not seen men employed in the 
election, of Norwich, who really had been commonly 
ealled roughs, and are you not familiar with their 
faces >—Certainly not. 

26,759. You know of course Clare Shaw ?—Yes. 

26,760. And Tippy Roberts >—Yes, I know Roberts 
by sight. 

26,761. And Blyth ?—Yes. 

26,762. Do you not know what sort of men the men 
under them are ?—-Certainly not. 

26,763. You swear that ?—I swear that. 

26,764. You never have had any conversation with 
roughs ?—Never, that I remember. 

26,765. You have never led them ?—Certainly not. 

26,766. Nor ever been led by them ?—Certainly 
not. 

26,767. Did you ever drive a wagonette pP— Yes: 

26,768., When ?—In 1874 getting up voters in the 
seventh ward. 
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26,769. You heard the questions I put to your 
brother about the wagonette ?—Yes. 

26,770. Has that any application to you ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

26,771. None ?—Distinetly not. 

26,772. “In that year some of the principal roughs 
‘““ were driven round in a wagonette by John 
“ Womersley. He came up with the Stiff ’un, Walter 
“ Emms, Clare Shaw, and a man named Clarke, 
** another well-known fighting man.” You were in 
the wagonette ?—Yes, I was, not in the eighth ward, 
but in the seventh ward. 

26,778. You were there on the day in question ?— 
Where ? 

26,774. The place alluded to by Mr. Cooke: “In 
“ that year some of the principal roughs were driven 
* round in a wagonette by John Womersley ” ?—I 
drove some voters to the poll. 

26,775. Had you none of the roughs in your car- 
riage ?>—Certainly not, not that I remember ; I had 
one man to take the carriage. 

26,776. Why do you say you do not remember ?— 
I may have taken voters to the poll who come under 
that head, but I did it unwittingly. 

26,777. Do you think you had a few roughs, unwit- 
tingly ?—I do not remember if I had ; I had one man 
with me that my father let me have. 

26,778. Who was he ?—His name was Clarke. 

26,779. Clarke is referred to there >—No, I do not 
think it is the same Clarke. 

26,780. “He came up with the Stiff’un, Walter 
“ Emms, Clare Shaw, and a man named Clarke, 
“ another well-known fighting man” ?—I think not ; 
he was certainly not a fighting man; he is a respec- 
table working man. 

26,781. Where does he work ?—At Carrow. 

26,782. You never heard of him being a fighting 
man ?—No. 

26,783. There is a distinction, to anybody’s eye, 
between a respectable working man at the Carrow 
Works, and the roughs of Norwich. You would not 
consider that any of your men at Carrow Works were 
roughs ?>—No, decidedly I should not. 

26,784. They do not look like it —No. 

26,785. You seem to be able to draw that distinc- 
tion. You would know a rough if you saw him, as dis- 
tinguished from a working man ?—TI cannot say that. 

26,786. Then I am to take it that the whole of the 
evidence as respects you, is untrue ?—Perfectly un- 
true. 

26,787. And that you do not know a rough when 
you see him ?—I really cannot distinguish a rough. 

26,788. And you have never had anything whatever 
to do with them ?—Certainly not. 

26,789. With the exception of Rolls’, you have never 
been in any disturbance ?>—Certainly not. 

26,790. I suppose there were a great many roughs 
at Rolls’ that day >—There were lots of people of all 
kinds round about. 

26,791. Did you not hear that they were obstructing 
the house ?—I certainly did not hear that. 

26,792. It was a peaceable, good-tempered affair ?— 
It was merely an election affair. There might bea 
little pushing, and shouting, and groaning when the 
candidates came past, and that sort of thing—Sir 
Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston. 

26,793. The yard was cleared by the horsemen ?— 
I believe so, I never saw it. 

26,794. Then there must have been: some obstruc- 
tion 2—I donot know; I saw these horsemen ride full 
gallop across. St. Katherine’s Plain; what they did in 
the yard I cannot say; several people were knocked 
down by the horsemen. 


Water Ems sworn and examined. 


26,795. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you ?—-A licensed 


victualler, 
26,796. What inn do you keep ?—The “ Bull’s 


Head,” Ber Street. ’ 
No 


26,797. That is the inn that Cropp used to keep ? 
—Yes. 

26,798. What were you doing at the 1875 election 
--I had some men, 
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26,799. How many ?—The first lot I had 50, at St. 
Andrew’s Hall. 

26,800. What did you do down there ?—Protect the 
candidates, putting the men round the barriers. 

26,801. Who were you afraid of >—It was rumoured 
about that there would be some Conservative roughs 
there, and that was the reason. 

26,802. Cropp had another 50 men ?—Yes. 

26,803. Who had the rest ?>—None else that I am 
aware of. 

26,804. There were only 100?—That I am aware 
of. 

26,805. Who gave you your orders to take them 
down ?—Mr. Self. 

26,806. You got your money from Cropp ?—No, 
Mr. Self paid me. 

26,807. I thought he paid it to Cropp, and Cropp 
handed it to you?—No, Mr. Self handed it to me 
myself. 

26,808. Had you any more men beside those for 
the hall ?>—Yes, the Tuesday the procession. 

26,809. Have you an account ?—No, I signed the 
receipt to Mr. Self and gave it to him. 

26,810. On Tuesday you had 25 or 30 ?—From 25 
to 80. 

26,811. It did not exceed 30 ?—No. 

26,812. It was for the procession ?—For the pro- 
cession. 

26,813. Was that a day and night job ?>—Just for 
the procession. 

26,814. Half a crown ?—Yes. 

26,815. Then_the Wednesday ?—On the Wednesday 
I had no men. 

26,816. On the Thursday ?—On the Thursday I 
had from 25 to 80 to protect the bills in Dovey place. 

26,817. 25 to 80 round the bills ?— Yes. 

26,818. How many bills were there ?—They were 
posted on a shop that was formerly kept by Mr. 
Etheridge. 

26,819. It was shut up ?—Yes. 

26,820. Besides you there was somebody else had 
some ?—Yes, Roberts had some. 

26,821. How many men had he?—He had the 
same number as I had; it did not exceed 80. 

26,822. Had Cropp any men ?—Yes, he had the 
same number. 

26,823. There must have been the best part of 90 
men there ?—I dare say there were if you calculate 
them up. 

26,824. From that to 100 ?—Yes. 

26,825. How many people were there attacking 
you ?>—There was a deal of Conservatives there; they 
were posting some black and white bills over the 
Liberal bills. f 

26,826. That was before you got down there ?>— 
They were in the act of doing it. 

26,827. You drove them away ?—There was a 
hustle, it did not come to anything serious. 

26,828. Who gave you orders to go down there ?— 
Mr. Self. 

26,829. Where did he find you ?—In Ber Street. 

26,830. In your house >—No, I did not keep a house 
until after that. 

26,831. You went in at Lady-day ?—No, about 
three weeks or a month after. 

26,832. That being on the Thursday ?—That being 
on the Thursday. 

26,833. What were you doing with your men on the 
polling day >—I was ordered to have my men to go 
round with the procession. 

26,834. Was there a procession on the polling day? 
—Yes, there was a procession I believe on the polling 
day, that was what I was engaged for, and likewise to 
protect the candidate. 

26,835. I thought Roberts was protecting the can- 
didates >—Yes, 

25,836 And Clare Shaw ?—Clare Shaw was hired 
by me. 

26,837. Running after the carriage ?—Yes, he was 
with the others. I may say there were four of us 
especially engaged by Mr. Stevens himself. 


/ 
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_ 26,838. When did Mr, Stevens engage you ?>—Mr. 
Stevens I think was on the Friday. 

26,839. That was a week before ?—Yes. 

26,840. Did he send for you or come to you ?—No, 
I went down to his place to try and get employed. 

26,841. Down to his office, close by here >—Yes. 

26,842. That was in 1875 ?—That was in 1875. 

26,843. Then he told you to get some men together ? 
No. Iasked him for employment and he told me to 
call round again and I came round again and he asked 
me if I could get three useful men. I got Clare 
Shaw, John Holden, and Donald Molden, two 
brothers. 

26,844. Did you take part in the procession on the 
following day ?>—No, it was rumoured about on the 
polling day that there was some bribery, the old 
story, and I went with about 12 or 13 men just to 
see if it was so. 

26,845. You went round the city together >—Yes. 

26,846. In a body ?—18 of us. 

26,847. Who were with you?—there were your 
13 men; there were some other people beside the 
13 men went round to see what you were doing ?>— 
There might be some bystanders, nothing to do with 
us. 
26,848. Who were the bystanders P—I do not know ? 
there were so many of them. 

26,849. They went round with the 13?—Not with 
me. 

26,850. You went to the “Grapes,” did you ?— 
Yes. The first place I went to was Spitalfields, 
Mr. Lee Brown; it was rumoured they were stopping 
the Liberals from voting. 

26,851. Who told you to go to Spitalfields >—No 
one; I took it on my own responsibility from the 
rumours I heard. 

26,852. Who told you there was bribery there >— 
It is very hard to say ; there are so many reports, that 
they bribe here and bribe there. 

26,853. You went down with the body ?—Yes, it 
did not exceed 15 men I had with nie. 

26,854. Then there were the others that followed 
you ?—There were none that followed us; if they 
did follow they had nothing to do with us. 

26,855. You went down to Brown’sin Spitalfields ? 
=—It was rumoured they were stopping the Liberals 
from polling there; we found it was not the case, 
so I came away. 

26,856. You did not make any row there ?—No, 
there was no disturbance there. 

26,857. Which ward is that in?-—The seventh 
ward. 

26,858. Which way did you go there ?>—I came past 
the “ Grapes ” public house in St. Miles’. 

26,859. Where did you go from Spitalfields >From 
Spitalfields I came towards the “Grapes” in St. 
Miles’. 

26,860. What took you to the “Grapes” in St. 


Miles’ ?—It was rumoured that they were bribing 


there. 

26,861. Where did you hear that rumour ?—At 
Spitalfields. 

26,862. You go up to the “ Grapes” in St. Miles’ ; 
what did you do there?——-I went into the house and 
ordered some drink, and the landlady refused to draw 
it. 

26,863. How many men had you with you then ?>— 
From 13 to 15. 

26,864. And some bystanders came in?—No, there 
were some people in the house. 

26,865. Mr. Moyes refused to draw you any ?— 
I did not see the landlord; I saw the landlady, she 
refused to draw any drink. - . 

26,866. What did you do ?—I did not say anything; I 
saw a man named Nicholls. He had some Conservative 
roughs with him. I saw Nicholls at Mr. Moyes’ public- 
house ; he was guarding the place with some Con- 
servative roughs, and I appealed to him to know the 
reason why we could not have drink, as we came in 
peaceably. He said he did not know, I must look 
after that myself. I stood there.some little time, and 
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I suppose about two or three minutes, in that passage, 
and a man named Jockey Preston came in and he got 
interfering with one of the men I had with me 
named Arthur Shaw; it was an old grievance, and 
they went outside. 

26,867. I want to know about Mr. and Mrs. Moyes, 
what became of them. Did you see Mrs. Moyes 
pushed into a room ?—No. 

26,868. Did you see Mr. Moyes pushed into a 
corner ?—No. — 

26,869. Did you see the door locked ?—No, if it 
was done it was unbeknown to me. 

26,869a, You went out to see these men fight, who 
had the old grievance ?>—I tried to stop them. 

26,870. You did not succeed in stopping them ?— 
That is all the row I saw at the “ Grapes.” 

26,871. None of your men went up into the passage 
to get into the committee room ?—You must get into 
the passage to get into the house. 

26,872. There was no scuffling in the passage P— 
There was a bit of scuffling. 

26,873. Who was scuffing ?—Only the men I had 
with me among themselves. His is a narrow passage 
and there was about 18 or 14. 

26,874. Seaman was not pushed into a room at all ? 
—No. 

26,875. I do not suppose the people in the Com- 
mittee room locked the door ?—I saw a man named 
Seaman. When you go through the passage there is a 
little turning on the right-hand side; Isawa man named 
Seaman against the door with one of my men ; they 
were having an altercation, what it was I do not know, 
but I called the man away immediately. If Seaman 
had told you the truth he would have told you so. 

26,876. He was not knocked into the room ?—No. 

26,877. Was there a room to push him into ?—He 
was standing against it. 

26,878. He was not pushed into it ?—No. 

26,879. Perhaps there was no committee room ?— 
If there was it was unbeknown to me. 

26,880. You did not try to get up into the room 
where they were bribing >—No. 

26,881. When you heard there was bribing, you 
thought it was a good place for a glass of beer; you 
went in to get a glass of beer ?—Yes, to see whether 
it was founded. 

26,882. While you were having your glass of beer ? 
—I thought someone might have come up whom 
I should have known and suspected. 

26,883. Did you see any person you suspected ?— 
No, directly we got in we asked for the drink, it was 
refused, and directly after that a scuffle commenced, 
and I had no time to see anybody. 

26,884. Can you read ?-—Yes. 

26,885. Can you read the words ‘“ Committee 
room” when you see them ?—Yes. 

26,886. Did you see that fon the outside?—l did 
not take that notice. 

26,887. Perhaps there were no bills at all put over 
the front of the “Grapes” ?—I daresay there might 
be, but I did not take that particular notice of it. 

226,888. Did you think it was a committee room ?— 
No, I did know it was a committee room. 

26,889. You went in a most peaceable manner up 
there ?—I did not go down in a warlike manner. 

26,890. You merely asked for a glass of beer and 
thought you were badly treated because you did not 
get it?—I asked for half a gallon of ale when I went 
in. 

26,891. They refused it ?>—Yes. 

_ 26,892. You thought you were badly treated ?— 
I did not see the reason they should refuse me, as 
I was very peaceable. 

26,893. You only went in to look on ?-—That is all 
I did. 

26,894. There was né scuffle >—There was a scufile 
amongst our men in the passage. 

26,895. Because the passage was not quite large 
enough ?—Bar the affair of Seaman and one of my 
men on the stairs. 
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26,896. There were no Conservative roughs there ? 
—Yes. 

26,897. What were they doing? were they as 
peaceful as you were ?—They were peaceful. 1 spoke 
to Nicholls, and asked him the reason the landlady 
refused the drink. He said he did not know, but 
I must get it myself. With regard to roughs, there 
were not more than seven or eight. 

26,898. If Moyes was pushed into a corner and his 
wife was pushed into a room and had to lock the door, 
that must have been on a different occasion ?—Yes. 

26,899. If they tried to get into the committee 
room that must have been on a different occasion ?— 
No; as I said one of my men was having a little 
altercation with Seaman who was guarding the door; 
whether he was trying to get into the committee 
room I do not know, as soon as I saw it I stopped it. 

‘26,900. ‘There was no reason for the people outside 
the committee room to lock the door ?—Certainly not, 

26,901. If you had heard that there was bribery 
going on there, you would have gone into the com- 
mittee room ?>—I should not have gone into the com- 
mittee room ; I should have waited in the taproom. 

26,902. In fact it is a grossly exaggerated state- 
ment >—Yes, in fact all the statements are grossly 
exaggerated. 

26,903, Did you ride in a break about the town in 
1874 ?—Yes, I rode with Mr. Womersley in a four- 
wheeler. 

26,904. A wagonette >—Yes. 

26,905. Who was with you ?—Clare Shaw and the 
two young Holdens ; the two brothers I have men- 
tioned.. 

26,906. What were you doing >—Going round ; I 
went with Mr. Womersley to see if any bribery was 
taking place ; I think in Spitalfields where we went 
to Mr. Lee Brown’s. 

26,907. After you left this “ Grapes ” hotel at the 1875 
election where did you go ?—To the Dereham Road. 

26,908. It is very wrong to say that there was any- 
thing like a row down there ?>—I did not see any ; all 
I saw was that the poll was so ordered that they could 
not get in to vote. 

26,909. What did you do P—Nothing ; I might say 
Mr. John Womersley— 

26,910. The young gentleman ?—I believe he is the 
eldest. 

26,911. Is it this gentleman (pointing to Mr. 
Womersley, senior)? — No, the eldest son of this 
gentleman. He said they were getting the voters up 
the wrong way, and saying that they were blind or 
lame, something to that effect; he said that was an 
illegal way of getting the voters in and he asked me to 
place my men to see that none of these men went in 
like that, and to see that they went in the right way 
and came out the right way. 

26,912. He has denied that here P—That is what he 
told me. 

26,9138. Go on ?—That is all I did there. 

26,914, Why should you take any orders from young 
Mr. Womersley ?>—I do not know why I should ; I think 
I was rather silly to take the order as he had nothing 
to do with me; being an active man I thought what 
he said was right, and I did it. 

26,915. You obeyed his orders at all events ?—Yes, 
I did that order. 

26,916. And you placed your men ?—Yes, placed 
the men against where the people came out to see 
that no one went in to do it was illegal for him to go, 

26,917. He told you it was illegal ?—Yes, and I 
believed what I heard it was right from the autho- 
rities. 

26,918. You did not hear that they purposely took 
in some people who were invalids >—Yes, I heard the 
Conservatives took men in there assuming them to be 
lame or blind, and it was on the contrary. 

26,919. You did not think the police and the 
sheriff's officers could take care of themselves near 
there ?>—That I do not know; I think the police 
are perfectly competent to do that. 
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26,920. What made you take this active part down 
there to assist the police ?—I will tell you. 

26,921. Who sent you down there in the first 
instance >—No one sent me there. I went of my own 
accord. 

26,922. When I got the order from Mr. Womersley 
T stood against that place. I saw Mr. Hitchman there, 
he came out about an hour afterwards with 11 or 12 
men ; during Mr. Hitchman’s absence we did all we 
could do to keep the men from coming up that place, 
but after Mr. Hitchman came up it was all right. 

26,923. All you could do for what ?—To prevent 
the Conservatives bringing them to the wrong place to 
go to poll. 

26,924. There was one door to enter and another 
to go out ?—Yes, and they took some men the wrong 
way. 

36,925. What did the police say to that ?—It was 
quickly suppressed. Mr, Hitchman told me to take 
the men away and I did directly. 

26,926. Mr. Hitchman thought he could do without 
you ?>—Yes. 

26,927. You were obeying Mr. Womersley’s orders, 
Was there any pushing about ?>—Yes, there was plenty 
of pushing about ; it was so narrow for the people to 
vote ; there were not facilities for the people to vote. 
It is a large ward, the third ward. 

26,928. You thought your assistants would make it 
easier ?>—No, to stop them going round to the wrong 
place. My assistants would not make it easier or 
worse. 

26,929. How Jong were you kept there ?—About 
three-quarters of an hour. 

26,930. There was no row there ?—I never saw any 
row. 

26,931. If there was it must have been after you 
had left ?—Yes, it might be two or three hours after 
that there was a fight against the ‘‘ Perseverance ” 
between two men. 

26,932. But at the Dereham Road there was no 
row while you were there ?>—No. 

26,933. Directly you came, everybody was quiet ? 
—They were quiet before I came as far as I know. 

26,934. Who told you to go to the “ Perseverance” ? 
—No one. 

26,935. What took you there?—I heard there was 
a fight, and I thought it might be one of my men, and 
I went. 

26,936. Who told you there was a fight ?—There 
were a lot of people about; they all shouted amongst 
themselves, “A fight ! a fight !” 

26,937. You could not hear the fight >—No, the 
people were shouting that there was a fight. This 
public-house is situate close to the polling place, and 
people shouted, “A fight! a fight!” I ran and 
saw Mr.Womersley in the act of separating two men 
when I got up. 

26,938. What else ? — That is all with regard to 
that. 

26,939. Where did you go from there ?—Nowhere. 

26,940. Where you at the “ Robin Hood” at all ?— 
Yes, I went to the ‘‘ Robin Hood.” 

26,941. When was that >—The same day. 

26,942. Was that after the affair at the Dereham 
school, and the “ Perseverance” or before that?—I 
cannot say. 

26,943. What happened at the “ Robin Hood ” ?— 
Nothing ; I never saw anything happen. 

26,944. There was no row there at all?—No, I did 
not see any row there or any fight ; there was a pushing 
in the door, because it was very full of people. 

26,945. In fact, except these people who went the 
wrong way into the polling place, you never saw 
anything wrong ?—I know it is wrong to fight. 

26,946. You saw two men fighting >—Yes. 

26,947. Beyond that you saw nothing ; there was 
no row at the ‘¢ Grapes ” ?—No, I never saw a general 
row. 

26,948. And younever saw arow at the Dereham 
Road school-room ?—No. 

26,949. Nor at the ‘ Perseverance” ?>—No. 
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26,950. Nor at the “ Robin Hood ” ?—No. 

26,951. Have you ever seen a row in your life 2— 
I describe a row when I see two people fighting ; they 
were pushing about at the “ Perseverance” and the 
“ Grapes.” 

26,952. That is where the two fights were between 
individuals ?>—Yes. 

26,953. Do you know Mr. Money at all; a young 
farmer >—I might know him if I saw him; I do not 
know the name ; yes, I know Mr. Money. 

26,954. Mr. Archibald Money ?—Yes, I know Mr. 
Money ; I know him by seeing him come to the house ; 
I might say that on the Thursday when I was sent 
down to protect the bills there after the disturbance 
was quelled Mr. Hitchman sent for me, and Roberts 
to draw the men away as he said he would see that 
the bills were all right. 

26,955. Who is Mr. 
constable. 

26,956. I suppose there was not a very serious 
attack on the bills that day ?—I do not know about 
serious attack. They covered all the bills with black 
and white bills “ Vote for Sexton.” 

26,957. Then after they had done that what hap- 
pened. There were the best part of 100 of you to 
guard a space about as long as from that end of the 
Court to here >—Yes, 

26,958. There were 90 of you men to protect these 
bills p—Yes. 

26,959. What happened while you were standing 
there; you stood there several hours ?—When we 
came down these men were posting these other bills. 
over the Liberal bills. ‘There was a sort of bustle and 
rustle, but nothing of a serious character, the men 
went away ; there is some sort of understanding be- 
tween the roughs, the Liberal and Conservative 
roughs ; they know it is no good for them to get 
fighting. 

26,960, As long as they are paid they do not care ? 
—That is all I believe with some of them: of course 
there are exceptions. 

26,961. There was no necessity for the whole 90 of 
you standing there the rest of the day ?—No, I did 
not stand the rest of the day. 

26,962. How many hours did you stand ? — Not 
about an hour. Mr. Hitchman sent them away, and 
said there was no occasion for us to stand; he would 
see the bills were all right. 

26,963. What became of your men after that ?—I 
took them right home to disperse; I did not want 
them. 

26,964. What did you get paid for your services >— 
I took my money of Mr. Stevens, but not for that 
occasion. I was hired by Mr. Self, and I was not 
paid anything for that; but I might say for St. Andrew 
Hall, I was paid 10s. for taking the 50 men down 
there ; but the Thursday I never received a farthing. 
I got paid for being engaged by Mr. Stevens 3/. from 
Friday to the next Friday. 

26,965. You only got 3/. 10s. out of the whole of 
the election?—That is all I assure you, and some 
money out of pocket beside, from what I spent among 
the men. 

26,966. What were you before you went into the 
public-house line >—Do you mean as regards living ? 

26,367. In what business were you ?>—I was among 
the cattle and a shoemaker. 

26,968. Were you ever in the ring at all ?—I fought 
once ; that is about five years ago. 

26,969. Where did you get these people that you 
call roughs from ?—They came from all parts of the 
city. 

26,970. Drovers ?— Not particularly ; some of 
them are drovers, some all classes, weavers and shoe- 
makers; all classes anxious to earn a shilling on an 
élection. : 

26,971. You call them roughs ?—I would define a 
rough as this; a man who if you met him will insult 
you, and if you are drinking a glass of beer will come 
and pick up your beer, and if you remonstrate he 
will strike you. f 


Hitchman? — The chief 
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26,972. You talk of Liberal and Conservative 
roughs, is that what you mean ?—That is my definition 
of a rough. 

26,973. What should you like your men to be 
called. You would not like them to be called roughs ? 
—These were not hired for a rough kind, they were 
hired to preserve order. 

26,974. A sort of special constable ?—Bar being 
sworn in. 

26,975. So that really you believe there was no 
row atthe “Grapes,” while you were there ?—Only 
that fight. 

26,976. Outside >—Outside, it was an old grievance 
between the two men. 

26,977. No one told you to go down to the 
“ Grapes.” You went there of your own free will, 
and there were 40 or 50 ?—That is all. -I might say 
I had some more men, but I left some at Spitalfields. 

26,978. To watch the house r—Yes, because it was 
said they molested the Liberal voters, and would not 
allow them to vote. 

26,979. Did you leave men to watch the “ Grapes ” ? 
—No. 

26,980. You took them to the Dereham Road 
school-room ?—Yes. 

26,981. Were you sent for to go to the Dereham 
Road school-room ?—No, I went myself. 

26,982. What had the men got up their sleeves p— 
Nothing. 

26,983. No sticks P—No, I should not allow a man 
to carry a stick with me. 

26,984. They had not got sticks up their sleeves ? 
—No, I would not allow it; they trusted to their 
natural weapons, the hands. 

26,985. How many of this class could you get in 
a couple of days if there were a lot wanted now that 

- you have the “ Bull’s) Head” ?—Perhaps I may have 
a little more influence from that. 
26,986. If I were to give you an order to get 400 
-men by Saturday could you get them?—I daresay I 
could. 

26,987. At 2s. 6d. a piecer—Yes. I will tell you 
what swelled the numbers more on each side. There 
are plenty of them will come and get employed by 
the Liberals, and get employed by the Conservatives 
so that they run from one to the other ; that is where 
people were deceived in numbers like that. 

26,988. And get paid by both sides >—Yes. 

26,989. And they do not like to fight very hard ?— 
I do not suppose they do. 

26,990. Do you think the election could be managed 
at all without hiring these people on each side ?>—That 
all depends, in eases of necessity. I am not competent 
to give an opinion about that. I should leave that 
for you. 

26,991. You think it is quite as well to have them 
at all events ?>—If they have been required. 

26,992. Have they been required since you have 


.been in Norwich ?—Yes; I have seen Mr. Tillett | 


personally insulted. 

26,993. How long ago is that >—AlIl my lifetime. 

26,994. How was he insulted ?—I saw a man run up 
to him and spit in his face; it was the 1870 election. 

26,995. Your roughs could scarcely have stopped 
that?—There was no one there at the time but 
myself; I tried to stop it all I could. 

26,996. (Mr. Howard.) I understand you to say 
Mr. Womersley did tell you, at the Dereham Road 
schoolroom, to put your men on ?—At the place, to 
prevent the people coming in the wrong way. 

26,997. He knew your men were there ?>—Yes, 
because he saw them. 

26,998. How many were there ?—13 to 15; it did 
not reach 15 men. 

26,999. I suppose they were well-known men ; you 
do not like to hear them called roughs, but they were 
that sort of men that turn up at every election ?—I 
suppose they could be hired for any occasion ; they 
were not hired for arough purpose, only if required. 

27,000. They were hired for 1874 as well ?—No, I 
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never hired them for 1874. I never hired them before 
except at the 1875 election. 

27,001. That was your introduction to the “ protes- 
sion ” >—As hiring men. 

27,002. Did you ever hire them anywhere else than 
in Norwich ?—No; I belong to Norwich. 

27,008. What did you get for your services ?—I 


‘got 10s. of Mr. Self for the 50 I took over to St. 


Andrew’s Hall and 3/. of Mr. Stevens for being 
specially hired by him in conjunction with two Holdens 
and Clare Shaw. 

27,004. Was it 10s. for yourself >—Yes. 

27.005. Only ?—Only. 

27,006. What did the men get ?>—Half-a-crown. 

27,007. Per day ?—Half-a-crown per day on the 
occasion at the hall, and half-a-crown on the Tuesday, 
and 3s. 6d. each on the Thursday and Friday. 

27,008. What did they get altogether ?—I did not 
calculate it up; I took the money and I gave a receipt 
to Mr. Self. 

27,009. How much money did you get to pay them 
with ?—That I could not say now. 

27,010. Some pounds ?—Yes, of course to pay 50 
men. 

27,011. Have you ever seen a row with the roughs 
at a Norwich election, either municipal or _parlia- 
mentary ?>—Yes. 

27,012. When ?—There was a row, I think it was 
1868. 

27,013. A fight between the roughs?—Yes, a 
general fight in Ber Street, when Mr. Blyth kept the 
“ Bull’s Head.” 

27,014. The city was peaceable itself ?>—I do not 
think it was; it was a general row all the bystanders 
taking part that was in Ber Street. 

27,015. That row began with the roughs P—No; I 
happen to know the man the row began with; the 
man’s name was Thompson; the other man I did not 
know; he was a working-man, I believe ; he lived in 
King Street. They two getting fighting caused all 
the others. It was a general fight, about 100. 

27,016. Have you seen, at the 1874 or 1875 parlia- 
mentary election, any row between the roughs r— 
There was an occasion of a man named Henderson. 

27,017. He was prosecuted afterwards ?>—Yes. 

27,018. Do you mean, standing in that box, to tell 
the Commissioners that you think the employment of 
roughs on either side at an election is a proper 
thing >—No, not toemploy roughs ; I do not say that. 

27,019. Do you not know perfectly well that these 
men you employed for the purpose of the election, are 
in fact roughs; if you do not call them roughs, men 
who are ready on any emergency to do any amount 
of fighting >—Yes; if required. 

27,020. Do you not know that it is the habit of such 
persons to engage in disorderly rows if they get the 
opportunity ? Do you not know it is their habit >—I 
believe so. 

27,021. Under those circumstances, do you pretend 
to approve the practice before us >—No. 

27,022. Do you disapprove the practice >—In one 
sense ; but I look at it in this way. If you do not 
hire them, and the candidate is insulted, what would 
you do? 

27,023. Do you not believe the police are the best 
guardians of public order?—Yes ; but they are not 
always there. 

27,024. Do you mean to say that the candidates are 
so likely to be insulted ?—I believe Mr. Tillett is very 
unpopular with a certain class of people. 

27,025. And he is very popular with others ?—Yes, 

27,026. You mean to put it in that way—that 
roughs are necessary in Norwich for the purpose of 
protecting the candidates ?—If required. 


27,027. But it never is required according to you. . 


You have not made out a case of requirement 2—I 
think I have when I saw Mr. Tillett personally 
insulted. 
27,028. You saw one disgraceful trick of that sort 
which everybody would censure and regret ; but you 
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have never seen the candidates assaulted so as to re- 
quire the interference of a body of roughs f—There 
was some one in the Market Place threw either a 
stone or a turnip at Mr. Tillett and struck him on 
the head. 

27,029. Do you believe that if roughs are used on 
both sides there is likely to be a disturbance of the 
peace ?—-Yes ; because when once it begins you do 
not know where it will finish. 

27,030. That is your opinion, as a sensible man. 
Do you not think it is disgraceful to both sides to 
have roughs employed?—If you can do without 
them. 

27,031. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Doyou know whether any 
roughs were employed in the election of 1871, when 
Sir Charles Legard and Mr. Colman were candidates ? 
—Yes, there were. I was employed by Mr. Blyth 
then. He was on the Conservative side then. 

27,0382. Mr. Tillett was not a candidate then ?— 
Yes; I think he was. 

27,088. No; it was 
know I was employed. 

27,034. There was no necessity for protecting Mr. 
Colman ?—Not so much as there is Mr. Tillett. He 
is more generally liked. 

27,035. You think that the supposed unpopularity 
of Mr. Tillett will be always an excuse for the em- 
ployment of these respectable assistants to the police ? 
—I do not lay it down as any excuse. 


Colman ?—I forget; but I 
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27,047. (Mr. Goldney.) I think you were engaged 
canvassing in the Heigham district in the 1875 
election >—No. 

27,048. Did not you canvass in the Heigham 


’ district >—I have never been engaged at all. 


27,049. You engaged yourself; your time was 
engaged in canvassing?—I always do my duty at 
election times so far.as I am able to do it. 

27,050. You were canvassing in the Heigham 
district >—I went round amongst a few of them. 

27,051. Canvassing >—Sometimes I canvassed. 

27,052. There is no doubt about it >—I go round 
and canvass, and always have done the same as the 
others. 

27,053. You did so in 1868 we see; that you said 
before the other Commissioners ?—Waters’ election, I 
think T did. 

27,054. The first time Mr. Tillett stood. You 
argued with a man as to the right and the wrong way 


of voting ?>—Yes. 


27,055. We know something about you ?—TI gene- 
rally take my side of the question: 

27,056. (Mr. Howard.) You paid a a visit to the 
Royal Commissioners in 1869?—J] volunteered to 
come up. 

27,057. And they examined you?—They did. I 
gave a statement which you have no doubt before you. 

27,058. (Mr. Goldney.) What was the committee 
room in;your district?—I had nothing to do with 
them. 

27,059. But there was one ?—The principle com- 
mittee room was at the ‘“‘ Tuns.” 

27,060. I suppose when you wanted*to get a street 
list or anything of that sort, you went to the “ Tuns” 
for it ?>—No ; I only did my own district just round 
about me; those streets where I live. I do not know 
anything of that; I know all the voters. 

27,061. You do?—Yes, being in the grocery line, I 
know all the people there. 

27,062. Do you know a man named “Sayer” ?— 
Yes. 

27,063. And do you know a man named Joseph 
Scarlls ?—Yes. 

27,064. They are both voters, are not they ?>—I 
believe they are. 

27,065. They are among the messengers engaged ? 
—TI cannot say. - 7 eee 

27,066. Did you see much of them when you were 
about canvassing P—Yes. 
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27,036. What else, as a justification >—Yes. 

27,037. (Mr. Howard.) Do you accept engagements 
on both sides >—Never ; I should not wish; I would 
not do it on any consideration. 

27,088. I have not followed your evidence enough 
to remember what side you do affect chiefly >—The 
Liberals. 

27,039. You are always ready for an engagement 
when the time comes P—If required. 

27,040. You are ready, if an election were to happen 
to-morrow ?—TI do not think I should take the active 
part I have done, since the Commission has been 
down. 

27,041. Why ?—Because I think it is wrong. 

27,042. Have you come to that conclusion >—I 
think it is wrong. 

27,048, It is un-English and unmanly ?—Certainly 
it is, 

27,044. It is dangerous ?—It is unmanly te insult 

the candidate. 
" 27,045. It is unmanly to put two armies of rough 
fellows into contact at election times? The town is 
excited quite enough, without them, to bring about a 
disturbance ?>—Yes. 

27,046, You think over that seriously, whether it is 
not a disgraceful thing, and whether you will have 
anything more to do with it ?—I say it is, distinctly. 
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27,067. What were they doing ?—I think numbers 
of them came into mine to ask where persons lived 
when they have been delivering circulars, bundles of 
letters or voting cards. 

27,068. And I suppose you always told them ?— 
Yes, irrespective of party. Sometimes I have taken 
them or sent my boy. 

27,069. You gave them any information whether 
the people were dead or gone away ?—I gave any 
information I could to help them. 

27,070. Did you employ any messengers yourself ? 
—No, never. 

27,071. Did you suggest that any messengers 
should be employed or send the names of any people 
to the committee rooms ?—No ; there were one or two 
who asked me to recommend them. 

27,072. To get them a job >—Yes. 

27,073. Did you?—I think I recommeded three, 
and they were put on before. 

27,074. Who were they ?>—It was one you men- 
tioned, Sayer. He had seven children, and he was out 
of employ. He had seven very small children, and 
he wanted to get a messenger’s job. I recommended 
him as a steady sort of man; in fact he had been on 
before. I think that man is generally employed at 
municipal elections and parliamentary too. 

27,075. They do employ messengers for the muni- 
cipal elections >—Yes, this man is a constant man. 

27,076. Who were the other two men ?>—Another 
poor man (I do not know his name) who had lost his 
wife six months, and had been very ill. He wanted 
a job, and from what I heard of him I recommended 
him. I think it was charity to set such a man on. 

27,077. Who were the three men ?—I really cannot 
say the names. 

27,078. Those are the only men ?—Not this Scarlls, 
I do not know the other; I cannot remember them. 
After giving the recommendation of those three I 
suppose being in a public shop it got about that I 
wrote the recommendation. 

27,079. Was a man named Rant there ?>—No, I do 
not know him not living close to me; there are some 
Rants down in North Heigham. 

27,080. On the polling day. what part did you 
take ?—Went up and voted. 3 

27,081. Did you bring any voters up ?—No. , 

27,082. Do you remember seeing Sayer and this 
man Scarlls together ?—-No, I saw Sayer running 
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about with letters; that is to say, I suppose with 
voting cards as a messenger. 

27,083. I am talking of the election day >—The 
election day I cannot say whether I saw him; I saw 
him days prior to that doing his duty. 

27,084. On the election day did you see him and 
Scarlls together, and did they ask you for anything ? 
—No, Ido not remember seeing Scarlls. 

27,085. Did you give Sayer half-a-crown that day 
in your shop ?=—No. 

27,086. Did you see any boards used in your district 
at all ?—A great many. 

27,087. Do you know anything about them, who 
made them, or where they came from ?—No, no 
further than I believe the same as they have been used 
for years. 

27,088. The same as have been used for years >— 
Yes, put up for the Liberal party with their colours 
upon them, and the others made use of the boards. I 
had one board up at mine, and always have since they 
used the boards, and the other party came and covered 
it over with their colours in the night. They served 
us so twice. 

27,089. That is a very common electioneering 
dodge ?—Yes; they change our colours in the night. 
We put our colours on in the morning. 

27,090. And your colours were probably put on the 
Tory boards >—~Yes. 

27,091. Do you know anything about this employ- 
ment of messengers ?—No, I had nothing to do with 
it. Iam a perfectly free and independent person. I 
was not employed. 

27,092. I do not suppose you were employed ?—I 
only did as far as I felt it to be my duty; as far as 
influencing voters legitimately went. 

27,093. When was the first time you heard so much 
about the employment of voters ?—I heard of it since 
this inquiry. 

27,094. When did you first hear about it? At the 
1874 election, 1870, 1871, or when P—I do not know 
that I observed anything particular. 

27,095. Or heard ?—No. The principal I have 
heard about this employment has all been brought 
out now. 

27,096. In the 1874 election you heard that that 
had been a great many messengers employed on both 
sides P—It seems there had been a great many. 

27,097. You heard so in the 1874 election ?—I do 
not know that I have taken any particular notice 
of that. 

27,098. But you did hear so >—I cannot remember. 

27,099. Did not you hear at all events that the 
Tories had employed a great many, too many in the 
third ward ?—I have heard all about it since. 

27,100. Shortly after the 1874 election ?—I saw a 
great many running round my way delivering bills, 
and also the voting cards. 

27,101. In 1874?—Yes. 

27,102. You did not hear anything at all about it at 
the time ?—I do not remember anything beyond the 
common conversation. 

27,108. You do not ?—No, nothing particular. 

27,104, You did not hear a general thing said, 
“ What a tremendous lot of messengers the Tories had 
“ put on?”—There might be possibly, suggestions 
and things. 
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27,128. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—A medical 
botanist. 

27,129. Where do you live ? — Raglan 
Dereham Road. . 

27,130. You have taken some interest in politics ? 
—Never; never spent a day nor any time whatever. 

27,131. Nor money ?—Nor money. 

27,182. Did you take any part in any of the 
elections in Norwich at all >—Never. 


Street, 
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27,105. What do you mean ?—I cannot remember 
further ; any remark and talk, 

27,106. (Mr. Howard.) What sort of bribery do 
you remember before the messenger trick ?—I did not 
know anything about it. 

27,107. Surely you do. 
1869 ?>—Yes. ot 

27,108. You know something of the bribery that 
existed in Norwich before the messenger trick ?>— 
There was bribery. 

27,109, Was it direct bribery >—I do not know 
whether it was. 

27,110. Are you so innocent of the traditions of 
Norwich as not to have heard that ?—I heard there 
was. 

27,111. You heard there was direct bribery, and 
then the messenger trick to supplant it >—Yes, 

27,112. When was that ?>—In 1874. 

27,113. Did not you observe it in 1874 ?—Yes. 

27,114. Did you not believe there was a very large 
colourable employment going on ?—It seemed to be 
during the day ; the people said there was a good deal 
going on. It seemed as if it was chargeable on both 
sides so far as talking went, but then they always say 
that. I never saw an election in my life but what they 
were suspicious of both sides, and always commence 
it, and charge them with it in the streets. I have 
myself been walking along and said “ You have done 
this thing and the other.” But we want proof. I 
knew I was innocent and free. 

27,115. Did you think the statements made in 1874 
were likely to be true, to any extent ?—Possibly they 
might. There seemed to be a large number at that 
time. 

27,116. You thought so?—-There seemed to be a 
large number. 

27,117. You saw there was a larger number, in fact, 
than was consistent with the fair conduct of the 
election ?—I could not tell the number. 

27,118. What did you suspect ?—I did not go to 
the committee room, therefore I cannot say. 

27,119. What did you suspect ?—Now since I have 
heard, I can form my conclusions and thoughts, since 
it has been brought to light. 

27,120. What do you think now?—I think that 
there must have been more than was necessary. 

27,121. For a corrupt object >—It appears to me to 
be so from the evidence you have drawn out ; they 
have admitted it. 

27,122. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I have a paper in my 
hand in which it is alleged that you put on messengers 
at the 1874 election ?—That is wrong. 

27,123. Is there any truth at all in the suggestion ? 
—No, I never had the power or authority to do it. 
I never took it in my power to do it. 

27,124. You had nothing whatever to do with 
putting on messengers in 1874 ?—No, I never did. 

27,125. The statement therefore is utterly incorrect ? 
—Yes; I had some men sent down to me this last 
election. 

27,126. You were not employed as manager of a 
ward ?>—Never in my life. 

27,127. You only went about casually canvassing 
your district when you had leisure ?—Yes, that is 
all. 


You were examined in 
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27,133. Not at all? Yes, voting, but not employ- 
ment. I never canvassed or took one or another. 

27,134. Have you not recommended your candidates 
to try and get votes >—Never ; not one conversation 
on anything. I look upon my fellow citizens as in- 
dependent voters. I have friends on both sides, and 
no one can bring a charge of that kind against me. 

27,1385. Have you ever assisted by finding persons 
to help at the election, for either party >—Never. 
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27,136. When did you become aware of the 
messengers being employed ?—I knew nothing at all 
about it. 

27,137. Surely you heard something ?—I heard it 
spoken of sometime back. 

27,138. When did you hear it at first ?—I heard it 
im common conversation some little time back. 

27,189. In 1874 as well as 1875?—I think I 
did. 

27,140. You seem anxious to tell us what you know. 
Did you approve it, or disapprove it, at the time ?>— 
The messengers. 

27,141. Yes, the employment ?—I think it might 
be done otherwise. 

27,142. You do not approve it now ?—I do not. 

27,143. Did you put on messengers?—I never 
engaged one in my life. 

27,144. Not at the request of anybody ?—Not at 
the request of anybody. 

27,145. Did you ever visit the committee room ?— 
Never. ] 

27,146. Or see any of the agents of either party ? 
—No. 

27,147. Which side are you ?—The Liberal side. 

27,148. Did you ever see any of the agents of the 
Liberal party during the election >—Never. 

27,149, Had you any conversation >—No conversa- 
tion. 

27,150. Received no instructions P — Received no 
instructions. 

27,151. And never put on any, in fact?—No. I 
will explain the reason why. I only went and voted 
and returned home again to my business. I never 
lost any time. 

27,152. Which is the nearest committee room to 
your house ?—Dereham Road, the schoolroom. 

27,153. Did you get there at all in 1874 or 1875 ? 
—1875. 

27,154. Did you go to vote ?>—Yes. 

27,155. For any other purpose?— For no other 
purpose, , 

27,156. Did you have to stay ?—I went three 
different times before I could vote. I went in the 
morning, and the crowd was great ; again I went at 
noon; and then I went at 2 o’clock and stayed 
there to 3 o’clock. There I almost received an 
injury by the crowd. A large heavy man, I don’t 
know what party he belonged to, came close off the 
wall on the left-hand side and fell on my head, broke 
my hat, and caused my head to ache, of course. 

27,157. Is that all you saw ?—That is all. 
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27,158. No other disturbance ?—No other disturb- 
ance, only that. 

27,159. However, you managed to vote ? — J 
managed to vote, but I had to stop forty minutes in a 
crowded place. 

27,160. Did you talk about your candidate with 
anybody there >—Never. 

27,161. You went back ?—I returned immediately, - 

27,162. To your herbs >—Yes. 

27,163. And prepared your mixtures ?—Yes, you 
are right. 

27,164. I must take it that you had nothing to do 
with the election, except voting ?>—Nothing whatever 
to do with it except voting, not in one instance. 

27,165. And in the endeavour to do that, you had 
your hat broken. Is that all you know of either 
election ?—That is all I know. 

27,166. You are perfectly clear about it >—Most 
clear. I wish I could tell the Commissioners any- 
thing. JI was much pleased when I heard there was 
going to be a Royal Commission. 

27,167. Were you r—Yes. 

27,168. 1 see by your countenance that you will 
tell us anything you know, in general, about the 
election of either party. We do not know party ?—I 
cannot say anything against one party or the other. 
I know there was great anxiety on the day of the 
election, great stirring, carriages running to and fro, 
what little I saw of them. 

27,169. Did you see any disturbance ?—Not any. 

27,170. I understand you now to say that you dis- 
approve of the employment of messengers in the way 
in which it has been described ?—Yes. 

27,171. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Be careful how you 
answer the question I am going to put to you, because 
I have a paper in my hand in which you are alleged 
to have put on messengers in 1874 and 1875 p— 
Never one in my life. 

27,172. Is there a particle of truth in the sugges- 
tion ?>—It is entirely a wrong statement. I never had 
anything to do with them in my life. 

27,173. Is it a discreditable practice for people to 
make charges like that against such people as you ?— 
‘Yes. 

27,174. (Mr. Howard.) There is no truth at all 
in all this >—Not a bit of truth in it. 

27,175. The Commissioners think you have given 
your evidence truthfully, and are very glad to have 
seen you ?—I give you most conscientious evidence. 
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27,176. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you? —A 
medical practitioner. 

27,177. Are you a relative of the last witness ?>—A 
son. 

27,178. (Mr. Howard.) Are youa medical botanist ? 
—I am a medical botanist and accoucher. 

27,179. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At the election of 1874 
or 1875 did you put on any messengers ?—I recom- 
mended two or three in 1875. 

27,180. You recommended two or three persons for 
employment as messengers ?—Not 1875 ; I think I 
did in 1874. 

27,181. Beyond that did you meddle with the elec- 
tion ?—Oh, yes. 

27,182. How far?—Canvassing and bringing up 
the voters on the election day. 

27,183. How did you bring them up, in carriages ? 
—Yes. 

27,184. Do you know who paid for these carriages ? 
—1I do not know. 

27,185. Did you bring them up in 1874 as well as 
in 1875 ?—Yes. 

27,186. Did you do anything else besides can- 
vassing and bringing up voters in carriages >—No. 

27,187. Are you sure you did,,not employ any 
persons as messengers ?>—Not a single one. 


27,188. Had you authority to do it?—No autho- 
rity. 
27,189. (Mr. Howard.) You had no authority 

to take voters to the poll, had you ?—Yes, I think so. 

27,190. Who gave it to you?—lI received it from 

, one of the managers of the ward. 

27,191. Which manager ?—Mr. Brock. 

27,192. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Mr. Brock authorised 
you to bring up voters in carriages, is that so ?—Yes. 

27,193. Is that the election of 1874 ?—1874 and 
1875. 

27,194. You never employed any messengers your- 
self ?--Not one. 

27,195. And had no authofity to do so ?—And had 
no authority to do so. 

27,196. Were those voters?—Yes, I think they 
were one or two of them. 

27,197. Not all three ?—I should think two I re- 
commended at the last election in 1875. I think 
there were two I recommended and one I know was a 
voter. 

27,198. At the election of 1875 you recollect that 
you recommended two, and one was a voter >—Yes. 

27,199. In 1874 how many did you recommend ?-— 
I think not more than three or four. 
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27,200. Were they all put on ?—That I am not 
sure of. f 

27,201. How many were voters?—That I do not 
know. 

27,202. Do you remember anything else of impor- 
tance to tell us with regard to the elections of 1874 
and 1875 ?—No, I do not know of anything. 

27,203. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you knew it 
was not quite right to let voters be employed as mes- 
sengers, and be paid for it. You might not ; I ask you 
whether you did ?—Unless I employed them for that 
purpose, or recommended them for that purpose, 
merely because they were voters, then I should know, 
of course, that it would be wrong. 

27,204. I suppose you would rather have had 
voters than non-yoters ?>—No; I should not be par- 
ticular about that. 

27,205. You think not ?—No. 

27,206. Did I understand that you had no instruc- 
tions at all as to employing messengers ?>—Not any. 

27,207. None P—None. 

27,208. It was a voluntary act on your part >—Yes ; 
I recommended them. 

27,209. Did you write a letter of recommendation 
with them ?—Yes. 

27,210. To whom ?—To the manager. 

27,211. Mr. Brock ?—I do not know whether it 
was Mr. Brock or his assistant. 

27,212. Did you tell him whether they were voters ? 
—Certainly not. 

27,213. You smile. Had you a reason for noi 
doing so !—TI do not know that I had. 

27,214. Knowing they were voters, did you conceal 
the fact from Mr. Brock ?—No, I should not have 
done that. 

27,215. But you did know it was not right. 
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You had an idea that there was some law against 
it >—Well, I knew it was done on both sides. 

27,216. You knew it was none the better for that, 
you knew it was a little against the law ?--No. 

27,217. I cannot say you should know the Act of 
Parliament, but did you know that it was against the 
law in some way or other ; you had that on your mind ? 
—No. I knew both sides did it, and I thought there 
was no harm in it. 

27,218. Because both did it ?—Because both did it. 

27,219. Supposing only one side had done it ?>—I 
might have thought there was was something wrong, 
or the other side would have followed suit. 

27,220, Had you not got it on your mind that there 
was some law against it >—I knew we Always employed 
messengers ; of course I was not aware there was aby 
excessive employment. 

27,221. If you had knewn it was excessive, you 
would have thought it was wrong?—Yes, I suppose 
the law allows a certain number, 

27,222. Did not you know there was some law 
about employing voters and paying them ?—Yes, I 
heard that. 

27,223. Yet you did not guard against that ?—There 
was only one I knew, and he had been employed at it 
several times. 

27,224. You have a little information about it now ? 
—Yes, I have. 

27,225. Do you think it will be any benefit to you. 
Do you think you will employ voters again ?—I should 
not do that again. 

27,226. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The men I suppose came 
to you and asked you to get them a job, and you re- 
commended them to the manager of the ward ?—Yes. 

27,227. When they came and asked for a recom- 
mendation you gave them one ?—Yes. 

27,228. That is all you had to do ?--That is all. 
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27,229. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you ?—A retired 
tradesman. 

27,230. You live in North Heigham, do not you? 
—North Heigham. 

27,231. Do you take an active part at elections >— 
Sometimes I do. 

» 27,232. Did you in 1875 at this last parliamentary 
election ?—Yes, I had a little to do with it. 

27,233. What did you do?—lI had the street lists 
and canvassed. 

27,234. Do you know the people about there pretty 
well ?--Many of them. 

27,235. I suppose you took some of the messengers 
with you to show them where the people lived ?—No, 
I did not. 

27,236. Did they ask you at all where the people 
lived ?—Some of them might when they came with 
circulars. 

27,237. How long have you lived 
Heigham ?—Over 60 years. 

27,238. You know the people there pretty well ?— 
Many of them. 3 

27,239. Most of them ?—Yes. 

27,240. Did you recommend to Mr. Brock any 
messengers to be put on?—No, not one. 

27,241. He did not ask you whether they were 
good men or anything of that sort ?—I had nothing, to 
do with it. 

27,242. You did not send up any names with a 
suggestion that he should employ them ?—Not one. 

27,243. On the polling day did you help to get the 
voters up to the poll ?—Yes. 

20,244. I suppose there was a carriage sent ?— 
There were conveyances about for the purpose. 

27,245. Which committee room was nearest to you ? 
—There is one just past where I live. The 
«“ Alexandra” I think is the nearest iv where I live. 

27,246. Did you take the voters from there ?—No ; 
T did not go there but very little. ; 
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27,247. Where did you take them up ?—At the 
houses, or anywhere I could get them. 

27,248. Did you find much difficulty in getting 
them to go with you ?—Yes, some of them. 

27,249. How did you get them out of the difficulty ? 
—I was obliged to leave some of them, they would 
not go. 

27,250. I do not suppose you offered them anything 
or treated them ?—No, not a glass of beer. 

27,251. You knew too much about electioneering 
business to do that ?—Not a glass. 

27,252. Did they ask you for a day’s work ?—No. 

27,253. Or to be put on for a job ?—I did not. 

27,254. None of them ?—They might hint at such 
a thing, but I did not do anything of the sort. 

27,255. Did any of the men want it ?—They spoke 
to that effect, I think, some of them. 

27,256. You would not comply with it ?—I did not 
do anything of the sort. 

27,257. Which side were you on ?—The Liberal 
side. . 

27,258. Were there many messengers about on the 
Tory side ?—Yes ; I did not see much difference in 
the two. They were carrying out circulars. 

27,259. So far as you could see there were as many 
messengers on both sides?—I did not notice any 
difference. 

27,260. Now in 1874 ?—I took the same part. 

27,261. About the messengers ?—I had nothing to 
do with them, not one. 

27,262. You did not put any on ?—No, nor yet 
recommend one. 

27,263. Do you think there were more messengers 
employed in 1874 than in 1875 ?—That I cannot say. 

27,264. Did you notice any difference ?—I do not 
think I noticed any difference. 

27,265. In 1874 which side had most messengers ? 
—That I cannot say. 
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27,266. Did you notice any difference ?—No, I did 
not notice any difference ; I had nothing to do with 
them, so I could not tell. 

27,267. And you say they had about the same 
number ?— Nothing but going about the streets 
carrying circulars, and so on. 

27,268. I suppose when they go about they have a 
card in their hats ?—Some of them. 

27,269. You can generally tell when you see a 
man carrying circulars which side he is carrying them 
for ?—Yes. 

27,270. You did not see anything more than that? 
_=Nothing more than that. 

27,271. Did you notice in 1874 and 1875 that there 
were more messengers than had been about in 1870 
and 1871 ?—I did not notice that, even that did 
not strike me. 

27,272. Did you ever hear before this Commission 
sat, that a great many messengers had been employed 
in the last two elections ?—I heard it rumoured 
about, 

27,273. You heard it talked of ?—Yes. 

27,274. When did you first hear it talked of ?—I 
should think that was in 1874. 

27,275. You have no doubt that in 1874 there were 
a great many employed colourably ?—I have no doubt 
from what I have heard since. 

27,276. Did you have any doubt when you heard 
it talked of 2—Well, I did not know much of it. 

27,277. There had been nothing done in your part 
of the third ward to strike you very much ?—No; I 
did not see anythifig extra to cause me to think so. 
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zu, ,278. No extra activity, or anything of that sort ? 
—No. . 

27,279. If it should turn out that there were three 
or four times as many messengers employed in 1874 
as there were in 1871, all you can say is that they did 
not show themselves very much in the Heigham 
district >—I cannot say that. They were about all 
the districts no doubt. 

27,280. You did not notice any difference between 
1871 and 1874 ?—I do not know that I did; I pretty 
well forget about 1871, so far as that goes. 

27,281. Did you know many of the messengers 
that you saw about?—No, not many ; they were all 
strangers to me, or the greater part. I met one here 
and there. 

27,282, They were all Heigham people ?—'They 
might be ; Heigham extends a long way about. 

27,283. But to have distributed the circulars about 
Heigham, if you had to do it yourself, you would have 
employed Heigham people ?—I should have employed 
those that knew the district. 

27,284, And the Heigham people would know it 
better than those from a distance P—No doubt. 

27,285. You did not notice many Heigham people 
about?—I do not know that I noticed any in 
particular. 

27,2863 (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1s it true that at the 
election of 1874, or at the election of 1875, you ever 
recommended a single person for the post of mes- 
senger, or ever appointed any person for the post of 
messenger ?— No. 

27,287. A suggestion of the kind is utterly untrue ? 
—Untrue, perfectly untrue. 
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27,288. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—I am an 
accountant. 

27,289. And have lived in Norwich all your lite rae 
You 

27,290. What are you in politics ?—A Liberal. 

27,291. Did you take any part in the 1874 or 1875 
election ?>—Yes. 

27,292. Both ?—Yes. 

27,293. Go to 1874 first. What were you in 1874? 
—I was managing clerk at the distillery. 

27,294. Were you an agent, of any sort, for the 
election ?—I was only manager at the distillery com- 
mittee rooms. 

27,295. Where was that ?+-On the Dereham Road. 

27,296. Who appointed you ?—Mr. Brock. 

27,297. Were you appointed early in the election ? 
—Do you mean in 1874 ? 

27,298. Yes. I am speaking of 1874 altogether ? 
—Five days with the election day, four days before 
the election. 

27,299. We have heard there was a considerable 
employment of messengers on both sides at the elec- 
tion of 1874. Is that true, in your belief ?—I em- 
ployed no messengers. There was an excessive 
number of messengers employed. 

27,300. You believe that ?—Yes. 

27,301. Did you employ any in 1874 ?—No. 

27,3802. None ?>—None. 

27,308. Who did employ them ?—I do not know. 

27,304. There were some employed at your place? 
—They were sent down. 

27,305. You do not know who sent them ?—Yes, 
I do. 

27,3806. Who did ?—Mr. Brock. 

27,307, You do not know who appointed them ?— 
I do not. 

27,308. How many were there altogether ?—I think 
in 1874 I had eight or nine messengers. 

27,309. At your disposal ?—At my disposal. 

27,310. Any more ?—Not in 1874. 

27,311. What did they do ?—They took out circulars 
and bills. If circulars were returned from South 
Heigham because the voters had removed into North 


Heigham they were sent back with them to the new 
address. 

27,312. In 1875, how many messengers did you 
have ?>—Four. 

27,313. About the north of the third ward is your 
district >—Yes. 

27,314. That is what we may call an outlying dis- 
trict '—No ; it is nearly in the middle of North 
Heigham. 

27,315. But still an outlying district ?—Yes, it 
would be. 

27,316. Did you observe how the election was con- 
ducted in 1874 ?They were very peaceable so far as 
I know. I never left my committee room. 

27,317. You did not see much of it in the streets ? 
—No. 

27,318. In 1875 the same ?—There was not so 
much excitement in 1875 as there was in-1874. 

Henn Did you put on any messengers yourself ? 
—No. 

27,320. Not one ?—Not one. 

27,321. Were there any recommended to you? 
—N O. , 

27,322. You did not send letters of recommenda- 
tion ?—-No. 

27,323. What would you have done with them ?— 
I should have sent them to the central committee 
rooms, the “ Tuns.” 

27,324. Which was the nearest committee room to 
you ?>—The “ Robin Hood.” : 

27,325. Did you see any disturbance there ?—I was 
not near enough to see. 

27,326. You heard of it ?—I heard of it, and I had 
an order to send messengers to watch that place. 
There were rumours that there was something illegal 
going on there. 

27,327. Did you send some.men ?—I sent two out 
of the four. 

27,328. Did they come and tell you that ?—Yes ; 
they said there was an immense lot of people that 
could not get in. The voters were going the back 
way. hia eid 
27,329. There was some obstruction at the poll >— 
es, 
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27,330. Did you hear there were roughs ?—I did. 

27,331. You have no doubt of it >—None. 

27,332. I suppose you disapprove of it ?— Yes. 

27,333. There is no foundation for the suggestion 
that you employed messengers yourself ?—Certainly 
not. 
27,334, At either election ?—Certainly. 

27,335. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did yourecommend any- 
one as a messenger ?—No. 

27,336. (Mr. Goldney.) Who asked you to send the 
men down?—I had a note from the “Tuns” sent 
to me. 

27,337. Signed by whom ?—Mr. Brock, I think. 

27,338. Where did you get the men from ?—I had 
them at my committee rooms. 

27,339. What were they doing at your committee 
rooms ?—I had four on the election day, and I had 
four on the Thursday and two, on the Wednesday, 
Those are all the messengers I had. 

27,340. What were they doing?—One went to 
watch the “Orchard” tavern, and two some can- 
vassers took away, and I had one left when Mr. 
Brock came, and when the others came back I sent 
him. 

27,341. Came back from watching ?—No, he had 
been taken by one of the canvassers. 

27,342. All this was on the election day ?>—QOn the 
election day. 

27,343. What had they been doing on the other 
days ?—They were taking out circulars and bills. 

27,344. Where did they get them from ?—From 


e. 

27,345. Then all the circulars and bills were not 
sent out from the central committee room ?—Some 
were sent to me. 

27,346, For your district >—For my district. 

27,347. How many did they send down to you ?— 
I cannot tell you; I should think 300 or 400. 

27,348. How long did that take your men ?—I had 
no messengers on the Wednesday morning. 

27,349. How long didit take them to deliver 300 
or 400?—I had some circulars on the Wednesday 
afternoon; I sent them out with my circulars ; I 
had 200 or 300 to deliver on the Thursday morning. 

27,350. How long did that take them ?—They were 
employed to 9 or 10 o’clock at night, 

27,351. Then with your four men you took out 200 
or 300 circulars ?—Yes, 

27,352. Did they know the district >—Lived there 
all their lives, 

27,353. What time did they start >—9 o’clock. 

27,354. It took them all day ?—It took the whole 
day. 

37,355. Did they all go together ?>—No, in separate 
streets ; I separated them and arranged them. 

27,356. Is yours a difficult ward to find people in ? 
—Yes, it is very difficult ; there are so many removals 
in it, and it is a large ward. 

27,357. You think it is as difficult as another part 
of the city ?—No, I should say not more difficult than 
the seventh ward. 

27,358. Should you think it is as difficult as the 
seventh ward ?—I should think it is. 

27,359. You say your men were intelligent men ?— 
Yes, they were. 

27,360. Are there intelligent men in the third 
ward ?—A great many. 

27,361. If you wanted to get six men, you would 
not find much difficulty ?—Yes, I should say as regards 
messengers. 

27,362. You got four ?—Mr. Brock sent them. 

27,363. You think a messenger is able to take out 
more than about 16 circulars a day ?—Yes, I do. 

27,364. You do not think they put them down 
gratings ?—There are not many gratings in North 
Heigham. 

27,865. Yon do not believe that they burn them ? 
—That I cannot say; I know in 1874 some were 
burnt and destroyed and never delivered. 

27,366. In 1875 do you think yours were delivered ? 
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—TI do not remember such a large number in 1875 as 

in 1874. 

. 27,367. Had you any more messengers in 1874 ?— 
had. 

277,368. How many had you in 1874 ?—Kight or 
nine. 

27,369. Had you more messengers employed 
generally throughout the ward, or was that only in 
your district >—There were more messengers employed 
generally throughout the ward. 

27,370. There was longer time ?—There were 
mose messengers in 1874 than in 1875. 

27,371. You have no doubt of it ?—No, on both 
sides. 

27,372, On your side at all events ?—Yer. 

27,373. And on the other side ?—There was a larger 
number of messengers in 1874 than in 1875. 

27,374. In the third ward ?—In the third ward. 

27,375. When was that large number put on ?— 
That I cannot say. 

27,376. Did you notice it at the beginning ?—I 
noticed it the second day after. That is to say, sup- 
posing I was employed on the Monday, I noticed the 
extra number on Tuesday. 

27,377. In 1874 ?—In 1874. 

27,378. That would be the week before the polling. 
The polling was on the Wednesday ?>—I will assume 
I was employed on the Monday; I was employed five 
days, including the election day. The second day I 
was employed I noticed the larger number of messen- 
gers, than there was in 1875. 

27,379. Did you notice during the last day or two 
of 1874 that there was an enormous increase of mes- 
sengers on the Conservative side ?>—There was a very 
large increase, I cannot say enormous. 

27,380. You noticed that >—Yes. 

27,381. In 1874 ?—Yes. 

27,382. Could you tell what they were doing ?—I 
could not tell. 

27,383. In what way did you notice them. Were 
they about delivering circulars ?—No; they were 
about the streets with something in their hats. 

27,384. A riband or card ?—That is how I noticed 
them. 

27,385. That is the way most of the messengers did 
go about with something to tell them by '—No. The 
Liberals in 1874 until the election day had nothing to 
denote them. 

27,386. The Tories had ?—The Tories had cards. 

27,387. (Mr. Howard.) What did the Liberals 
have on the election day ?—Well, the cards were 
various. 

27,388. Colours ?—Blue and white. 

27,388a. Did you decorate your men ?—No. 

27,389. (Mr. Goldney.) Does your district cover a 
good deal of ground ?—Yes. 

27,390. It is rather long >—Yes. 

27,391. As regards your men having to take cir- 
culars out, they would have to travel over what 
ground ?—I arranged so they would have to go on 
regularly ; some would have to go three quarters of a 
mile. 

27,392. Before they began delivery ?—They began 
delivering directly they left the committee room, and 
the furthest would be about a mile. 

27,393. When those men came back at the end of 
the day they had done their work?—If they had 
delivered all their circulars. 

27,394. You believed them. They told you, I 
suppose, when the men were dead or gone away ?— 
Yes, and brought others back if they had removed, 
and also said where they had gone to. 

27,395. And also the dead ?>—Yes, and I marked 
my register accordingly. 

27,396. And so far as you could see the men did 
their work properly and completed it ?—Yes. 

27,397. (Mr. Howard.) How many men were 
there ?—Which election are you speaking of ? 

27,398. 1875 2—I had four men then. 

27,399. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You did not employ any 
messengers ?—Not any. 
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27,400. Or recommend any ?—No, not any. 

27,401. (Mr. Goldney.) Are there many courts, 

yards, alleys, and other places in your district >—Only 
in Lower Heigham Street. There are a number of 
courtyards there, but the others are all a direct 
‘oad. 
97,402. Only the distances are longer ?—The dis- 
tances are longer. There are no yards or alleys until 
you get into Lower Heigham Street, and there was 
another committee room for that. 

27,403. Do you know any part of the seventh or 
eighth wards ?—Yes ; there is an immense number of 
yards and alleys there. 

27,404. Which would be the most difficult, taking 
into consideration the alleys and yards in the seventh 
and eighth wards, and the same in your ward. 
Which would be the most difficult >—The seventh 
ward. 

. 27,405. More difficult than yours?—Yes, because 
it stretched a long way too. 

27,406. How many should you want of the same 
class as your men, knowing the place as well, to do 
the seventh ward, to deliver 300 or 400 circulars ?— 
I cannot say. 

27,407. Twice as many ?—Yes, more than three 
times as many. 
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27,408. Four times as many ?—I should say five 
times as many. 

27,409. Than that is the worst district in the city ? 
—Considerably. 

27,410. You think it could be done with five times 
as many ?—I could not say; I should be very sorry 
to attempt it with less than five times as many. 

27,411. You think one man to 20 circulars would 
be a fair allowance ?—Yes. It would take them all 
day to deliver 20 circulars in the seventh ward ; there 
are so many alleys and crooks and turnings that no 
one is aware of. 

27,412. Except the people who live in them ?— 
Except the people who well know the place. 

27,413. You think for one man during the day 20 
circulars is sufficient ?—For the seventh ward. 

27,414. You think he could do it ?—I think he 
could. 

27,415. Taking the ward all through ?—Taking the 
ward all through. 

27,416. There are some big streets ?—And they 
stretch a Jong way. 

27,417. There is Magdalen Street ?—But there is an 
immense number of yards and alleys in Magdalen 
Street. 
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27,418. (Mr.M‘Mahon.) Were you engaged in the 
election of 1874 ?—Yes, I was. 

27,419. On which side ?>—On the Liberal side. 

27,420. In what ward ?—I was not employed in 
any ward at all. I was employed by Mr. Stevens to 
supervise the boards being properly delivered through- 
out the city. ni 

27,421. That was your business >—In 1874 it was. 

27,422. You had nothing else to do with the 
election >—Nothing else. 

27,423. Did you put on any messengers ?—I did 
not. ; 

27,424, Had you any authority to put them on ?— 
No. 

27,425. Are you quite sure you did not put any on? 
—Perfectly sure. : 

27,426. Did you recommend any ?—I might have 
done that. 

27,427. If they happened to come you would recom- 
mend them for a job ?>—I believe there were several. 

27,428. Would that be the way in which it would 
happen ?—Yes, it would. iy ’ 

- 27,429. You would not of yourself think of sug- 
gesting to A. B. to become a messenger, and offer 
him a recommendation ?—Certainly not. — 

27,430. You superintended the boards in 1874 ?— 
Yes, I did. 

27,431. What did you do to the boards ?—As 
applications were made either to the central or the 
ward committee rooms they were given to me, and I 
took them to my brother’s workshop and they were 
Then I saw they were properly delivered 
to the persons who applied for them. 

27,432. How much a day did you pay those people 


- for exhibiting them ?—What people ? 


27,433. The people who took them soowe| did not pay 
them anything. We had simply to provide the boards 
and see them delivered to the people, I paid the 
people nothing. 

27,434. Are you quite sure of that >—I am quite 
sure of that. 

27,435. A witness has said here that the Liberals 
in 1874 paid for the exhibition of boards ?—-He spoke 
an untruth. 

27,486. Youare sure ?—Yes, 

27,437. What did you do at the election of 1875 ?— 
JT assisted Mr. Samuel Easter in the sixth ward. 

27,4388. What to do ?—Well, I took the principal 
part of seeing that the circulars were properly 
delivered. 


27,489. 
not, 


Did you put on any messengers ?—I did 


. Had you authority to put on any ?—No. 
. Did you recommend any ?—I did not. 
. Did you not recommend anybody at all >— 


. Then in fact you had nothing to do with 
the putting on of messengers in 1874 or 1875 ?— 
Certainly not. 

27,444. Had you anything to do with the boards in 
1875 2—No, I had not. 

27,445. (Mr. Howard.) In 1874 how many boards 
were delivered ?—I should say about 500. 

27,446. Did your brother make them ?—A portion 
of them. 

27,447. Who made the rest ?—If you will allow me, 
they were first made in 1870, and they were col- 
lected after that election and packed and kept by until 
the following election, and then they were used again 
in 1871, and then again in 1874. 

27,448. They were not all brought back ?—Not all. 

27,449. What became of the others >—When we got 
there they had taken them down, or something else. 

27,450. You did not get them all back 2—No. 

27,451. They were worth keeping by the people >— 
I should think not. 

27,452. 'They were worth making again at no ex- 
pense ?—Yes. 

27,453. Why did you not get them back and put 
them into stock >—We endeavoured to get them back ; 
but when we went for them the people had removed 
perhaps. 

27,454. The people did not refuse to give them 
back ?—No. 

27,455. In no case P—No. 


27,456. Who delivered them ?—We had 10 or 12 
men to deliver them, and taking them round and put 
the boards up. 

27,457. With a cart ?>—With a cart. 

27,458. You had nothing to do but to superintend 
the delivery ?——That is all. 

27,459. You are not able to state upon your oath 
whether these people received anything for exhibiting 
the boards ?—Yes, I am. 

27,460. How do you know it ?—There was appli- 
cation made at each of the ward committee rooms for 
a number of the boards, and also at the central, and 
those orders were given to me by Mr. Stevens’ clerk, 
or Mr. Stevens himself, for them to be attended to ; 
and the class of people that required them I knew 


were in very many instances, in fact nearly all, too 
good partisans to require any payment. 

27,461. Those are your grounds for concluding that 
none of them were paid for ?—Yes. 

27,462. Whether or not those people were in fact 
paid, you have no means of judging >—I have no means 
of judging from my own cxperience, no further than 
I say. 

27,463. Did you take any part in 1875 ?—So far as 
I have said in the sixth ward. 

27,464. In the same way or not?—No. I under- 
took the sixth ward under Mr. Easter, practically to 
manage that ward. 

27,465. What did you do?—TI supervised the 
thorough delivery of the circulars. 

27,466. What do you call “ supervised the thorough 
delivery of the circulars.” Did you send men out 
with them ?—I did. 

27,467. Were you manager, or not? 
with you ?—I done the work. 

27,468. Who was associated with you ?—There 
was Mr. Richard Denny ; I was a clerk, but the part 
I took was practically to supervise the delivery of 
the circulars. 

27,469. Were you manager or not? — Certainly 
not. 

27,470. Who was ?—Mr. Easter. 

27,471. Were you associated with him ?—I was. 

27,472. And your particular business was to 
superintend the delivery of the circulars ?—It was. 

27,473. That was in 1875 ?—It was. 

27,474. Did you devote yourself exclusively to 
that, ?—Very nearly. 

27,475. Did you sort the circulars into bundles ?— 
T did. 

27,476. And give them to the messengers p—I 
did. 

27,477. Did the sorting take you any time ?—Yes, 
it did, 

27,478. Were you helped in the sorting of the 
circulars P—I was. 

27,479. By whom?—Mr. Chamberlin, one of the 
messengers, assisted me. 

27,480. At your room ?—Yes. 

27,481. That took you some little time, of course ?— 
Yes, it did ; we sorted them during the time. 

27,482. They came down to you to be sorted and 
sent out, and you did it >—Yes. 

27,483. It has been said that they were sorted at 
the central committee room ?—No ; they were sent in 
parishes, and we sorted them from parishes into 
streets. 

27,484. So that the troublesome sorting remained 
for you to do >—Yes. j 

27,485. That isa very troublesome operation ?—It 
is in a large ward. , ‘ 

27,486. When did you first become acquainted with 
the employment of messengers on a large scale ?>—They 
have always been employed, so far as I can recollect, to 
a certain extent. 

27,487. How far can you recollect?—The first 
election I can recollect was in 1852. 

27,488. Can you really remember that ?—I can. 

27,489. 23 years ago. How old are you ?—35. 

27,490. Do you remember whether messengers were 
excessively employed in 1852 ?—I cannot say that, I 
believe they were.) 

27,491. I think Mr. Bignold traced employment on 
a large scale, back as| far as 1860, but you beat him ? 
You take it to 1852 r—I do. 

27,492. Then did it go out of fashion, or how was 
it P—No, I think not. 

27,493. Do you think it was in fashion at the elec- 
tion in 1852 ?—Yes. 

27,494. Was it in 1865, at the general election ?— 


Who was 


Yes. 
27,495. On both sides? — The employment of 
messengers I do not say was so excessive as 1874, 
27,495a. It gradually increased?—It did, un- 


doubtedly. Ae 
27,496. It took alarge form at last >—It did in 1874. 
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Acie, On both sides ?—Yes, I believe on both 
sides, 

27,498. It did not diminish very much in 1875 ?— 
I should say there were not so many on in 1875 as in 
1874. It may be you are right. 

27,499. Substantially there was a good round 
employment in 1875 ?—I do not think in 1875 there 
were more employed than were really necessary. I 
know that as far as my ward was concerned. 

27,500. But you think on the Conservative side 
there was ?—Quite sure of it. 

27,501. You thiuk it was pure and right on the 
Liberal side, and allimpure and wrong on the Conser- 
vative side ?—I think nothing of the sort. 

27,502. What does your proposition amount to ?— 
My proposition amounts to this; if you are going to 
conduct the election with a sincere desire to return 
the candidate, and win the election if possible, and to 
do all you possibly could to secure that return, then I 
think a certain number of persons are requisite to do 
the work which is necessary to be done. That is how 
the Liberals did it, If I was going to conduct it as 
the Conservatives did of course it is an easy matter ; 
they won their election by setting people on. 

27,503, You do not think the Liberals did ?—I do 
not think they did. 

27,504, In any part of the city?—I do not know 
that. So far as I am concerned, in the sixth ward 
I do not believe there was anything of the sort. 

27,505. You have heard what the proportion of 
employed persons is to the voting power in each 
ward ?—Yes, 

r 27,506. And what it represents all over the city ?— 
es. 

27,507. How does it strike you ?—Looking at it, it 
seems excessive, of course. If you were at a com- 
mittee room and saw the vast amount of work there is 
to do, I think you would alter your opinion. 

27,508. Ido not think you must assume that we 
do not know that ?—I think not. 

27,509. I must tell you not to assume it ?—I will 
not. 

27,510. Have you heard the statement of expe- 
rienced persons, upon oath, that 200 on each side, and 
certainly 800 beyond all controversy, would work the 
election well; do you believe that ?—I believe that. 

27,511. 300 on each side ?>—Certainly, if you could 
pick your men for the work required to be done. 

27,512. Do you mean to say that you could not get 
300 on your side with the greatest possible ease to do 
the work ?—If you paid them. 

27,513. Say 1d. a head ?—No, you could not get 
them at 1/. a head. 

27,514. You see the drift of my question >—Yes. 

27,515. Do you say you could not get them at LJ. 
a head ?—No. 

27,516. Then put your own price ?—If you have 
certain persons to do certain work, and they did not 
care much about doing it, by offering them a sum of 
money they might be induced to do it. You could 
not do it otherwise. 

27,517. Do you mean to represent that you could 
not get 300 decent fellows to do the work, and do it 
well, at a higher figure, and thus prevent a very large 
employment at a smaller figure?—I do not think 
you could, 

27,518. Do you represent that to this court ?— 
Yes. 

27,519. Your opinion of course you are entitled to. 
Your evidence ought not to show any bias ?—I am 
speaking the truth so far as my judgment will 
allow me. 

27,520. Do you mean to say that ?—I do not 
believe you could. 

27,521. (Mr. Goldney.) Money would not be able 
to purchase the work of 300 men to do the work of 
the election ?—I do not think so. I could pick out 
300 persons to do the work, but then they would not 
do it. 

27,522. Who would not ?—The people would not. 
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27,523. Why not, if you paid them well ?—They 
would not condescend to go into the streets and deliver 
circulars. 

27,524. (Mr. Howard.) What class of persons 
would you want to go and deliver circulars. You 
would not take tradesmen out of shops, lawyers out of 
their offices, or doctors out of their surgeries; but 
there are 300 intelligent men underneath those ?—Yes. 

27,525. Do you mean to represent, seriously, in 
this court, that you could not do it >—I have had some 
very respectable men as messengers, but they have 
been very stupid. 

27,526. Do you think they require a great amount 
of intellect ?—I do not know that it requires a great 
amount of intellect, but it requires a certain amount 
of earnestness. 

27,527. Do you mean to say that these 300 re- 
spectable men in the city are not to be relied upon. 
You have no doubt you could get them ?—I have no 
doubt but what if 300 were got they would do it, 
but I believe the difficulty would be in getting them. 

27,528. Why, if you paid them well, that is the 
point ?—There is the question. 

27,529. Suppose you gave them each a couple of 
pounds ?—You might get them by doing that, but I 
very much question it. 

27,530. Does it not strike you that it may be done 
in that way, and that by doing itin that way you could 
get rid of a very large number of persons who are 
very unreliable ?—That is how it ought to be done. 

27,5381. You did not see it before ?—I did not 
understand much what you were driving at. 

27,532. I suppose the post office did not occur to 
you ?—Yes ; I once tried the post office. 

27,538. What for?—For the eighth ward muni- 
cipal election. 

27,534. When was that ?—Some six or eight years 
back. 

27,535. What was the result >—Some of the voting 
papers were delivered after the voting was over. 

27,536: When did you post them ?—The day 
before. 

27,537. Did you communicate to the post office, 
that you would want their help >—No. 

27,538. Do you think you gave the post office a 
fair chance ?—I should imagine they would provide 
for that. 

27,539. It is not as if in Norwich you had been in 
the habit of using the post office >—You must recol- 
lect that was only a single ward. 

27,540. It represents a considerable increase upon 
the ordinary daily work ?+Undoubtedly. 

27,541. You did not communicate with them ?— 
No, I did not. 

27,542. You have heard the postmaster say that 
with two days’ notice there would be no difficulty in 
doing the whole work of the election ?—Yes; he 
would have to have a large staff though. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


27,548. (Mr. Goldney.) You had some men under 
you distributing these boards ?——No; the order was 
given to us to make the boards. 

27,544. Whom do you mean by “us” ?—The order 
was given to my brother, and we charged for the 
boards. 

27,545. You said in the beginning of your exami- 
nation that you and 12 men, I think you said, dis- 
tributed them ?—Those men made and distributed 
them. 

27,546. A dozen men under your orders >—They 
are in the employ of my brother. 

27,547. Are you in partnership with your brother ? 
—No, I am not. 

27,548. They were acting for the time under your 
orders ?--They were persons employed by my brother 
usually in his trade; he is a builder, and they did 
that work the same as any other work. 
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27,549. Distributing them?— They took them 
round the city. 

27,550. They were under your orders, so far as that 
is concerned ?—Yes. 

27,551. How many of these men were there ?—I 
should say 10 or 12 men during the election, making 
boards. 

27,552. Have you their names ?—No. 

27,553. Had you a list of their names at the time ? 
—My brother had the names. 

27,554, Had you a list at the time of their names ? 
—No. 

27,555. They were merely men your brother sent 
to you ?—They were persons in his employ. 

27,556. For the purpose of distributing these 
boards they were acting for the time under your 
orders ?—They were. 

27,557. Had you a list of their names ?—No. 

27,558. Can you tell us their names?—No, I 
cannot, 

27,559. How many days were they acting under 
you ?—-Four or five days, it might be five or six. 

27,560. How many boards did you distribute ?— 
About 500. 

27,561. What proportion of those were new boards ? 
—TI should say 300 of them were new. 

27,562. How many did you collect?—I think we 
got the whole of the large boards with very few 
exceptions ; we got 300 of them back. 

27,563. What proportion of those would be large 
ones ?>—Nearly all the large ones. 

27,564. How many large ones >—About 150 large; 
there were three sizes; the very large boards were 
for the committee rooms. 

27,565. Those you do not reckon ?—No. 

27,566. You had only two sizes to deal with P— 
Yes. 

27,567. You had 150 of the larger of your two 
sizes, and 150 smaller ones ?—I think we got nearly 
all the large boards back, and I think half the small 
ones we did not get back. 

27,568. Where were they taken to ?—I am sure I 
cannot say; we sent people round with a cart to take 
them down, and in some places they were already 
taken down, and other places they perhaps missed in 
going round. 

27,569. Where were they taken to ?—They were 
are at my brother’s place. 

27,570. Where were they taken to in 1874?— 
They were taken to my brother’s workshop and kept 
there. 

27,571. They were kept there until 1875 ?—They 
were kept there until 1875. 

27,572. In 1875 they were issued again ?—Yes. 

27,573. Did you superintend that ?—No, I had 
nothing to do with it. 

27,574. Do you know anything about it ?—No. 

27,575. Do you know whether your brother made 
any new ones ?>—He did. 

27,576. How many ?—I do not know. I made the 
bill out for him, charging for them, but the number I 
do not recollect. 

27,577. Was it 100 or 10 ?—Perhaps 300 to 400. 

27,578. How much apiece did you charge for 
them ?—TI think 1s. 6d, 

27,579. For the small ones ?—Yes. 

27,580. Do you remember what he charged for the 
big ones in 1874 ?—-Some were 7s. 6d. and some 15s. 

27,581. Do you know a man named Rix who made 
some ?-—William Rix, I believe, made some. 

27,582. In 1875 ?—I do not know about 1875; I 
know he did in 1874. 

27,583. In 1875 you were engaged in this sixth 
ward committee room ?—Yes. 

27,584. What part did you take in the committee 
room. You were not a mere clerk, I suppose ?—I 
was a clerk. Etorst 3 
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__ 27,585. What did you do on the polling day, 
because your clerk’s work was finished ?—On the 
polling day I went and voted, and then I did the 
utmost I possibly could on behalf of Mr. Tillett. 

27,586. You mentioned the name of Denny ?— 
Richard Denny was the clerk associated with me. 

27,587. Someone else you mentioned ?—I think 
Feltham. 

27,588. I think there was another name you men- 
tioned >—Chamberlin was my chief messenger. 

27,589. Did Chamberlin and you assist in getting 
up voters ?—Yes, I think we did. 

27,590. Was there not a polling booth at the “King’s 
Arms ” ?—I do not know of one at a public-house. 

27,591. In the King’s Road ?—There was a polling 
booth in what we call the Pea Field. 

27,592. Is that in King Street?—There was a 
polling booth in King Street connected with the 
sixth ward. 

27,593, Did you go there ?—Several times during 
the day. 

27,594. Was there a polling booth or room at 
Lakenham ?—Yes, there was one in the Pea Field at 
Lakenham. 

27,595. In the sixth ward ?—In the sixth ward. 

27,596. Was that at a schoolroom ?—Yes. 

27,597. Did you take any to the polling booth in 
King Street ?—No. 

27,598. No one ?—No. 

27,599. Did you accompany anyone ?——No. 

27,600. Which is the nearest polling booth to that ? 
—I took two or three persons to vote, I believe, at 
the Pea Field. 

27,601. What other polling booths were there in 
your ward ?—There was one in Ber Street, one in the 
Pea Field, and one in King Street. 

27,602. Those were the only three ?—I believe so. 

27,603. Did you take anyone to the polling booth 
in Ber Street P—Yes. 

27,604, But no one to the polling booth in King 
Street >—No, I took no one there. I went near it, 
but not to take anyone. 

27,605. Whom did you take to Lakenham ?—I do 
not recollect. 

27,606. Did you take a dozen persons ?—No, half 
a dozen. 

27,607. Do you remember some of their names ?— 
No, I cannot. They came to the committee room and 
wanted to know whether they were on the register as 
voters, and then I was told, “‘ Here is Mr. So-and-so, 
see him to the poll,” and I did so. 

27,608. You and Chamberlin took them ?—Cham- 
berlin and I were not associated at all. 

27,609. Not in the Ber Street one ?—No, 

27,610. Did not you and Chamberlin take anyone 
to the polling booth >—No, I never took anyone with 
me to assist me in taking a man to the poll. 

27,611. You did not accompany anyone for the 
sake of the walk ?—No, I had plenty of work to do 
without that. 

27,612. What other work had you to do on that 
day ?>—I was doing all I could to assist Mr. Tillett’s 
return. 

27,618. What other work?—There were lots of 
voters at different committee rooms that it was neces- 
sary to look after, whether they had voted or not. I 
made it my duty to go and see them, and see whether 
they voted. 

27,614. That was your business, to go after people 
and see whether they had voted ?>—Certainly. 

* 27,615. Did you go alone ?—In most instances. 

27,616. When you had anyone with you, who was 
‘it PA great many of them. 

27,617. Denny ?>—George Denny was one, I think, 
on one occasion. I cannot tell you, there were so 
many of them. Feltham was with me on another 
occasion. 

27,618. And Chamberlin ?—And Chamberlin. 

27,619. He was your chief messenger ?>—He was 
the chief messenger, and was supposed to know most 
about the ward. 
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27,620. Was there a man named Lucas af your 
committee rooms ?—Yes. 

27,621. Did he go to King Street to vote >—I am 
sure I cannot say. 

27,622. You know the man?—I know his name, 
but I could not recollect his christian name. 

27,623. Is that the man whose christian name is 
William Beets ?—I think so; at that time he was 
in the employ of Mr. Colman. 

27,624. Which ward would he vote for ?—He voted 
for the third ward, so far as I know, Nield Square, 
Saint Benedict’s. 

27,625. What should he come to your committee 
room for ?—I believe he was in the employ of Mr. 
Colman. 

27,626. The third ward isa long way from the sixth 
ward ?—Yes. He was employed at Carrow, and I 
believe he was employed at the committee rooms in 
the sixth ward. 

27,627. He was employed in your committee rooms ? 
—I heard so afterwards ; I did not know on the morn- 
ing of the election that he was. 

27,628. Do you know whether Lucas was on the 
register for any other place?—I have ascertained since 
that he was. 

27,629. What other place?—I believe he was on for 
Lakenham. 

27,630. What division was that ?—That would be in 
the sixth ward. 

27,631. What division ?—I cannot say; it would 
be the 12th or 18th division. 

27,632. What made you ascertain it since ?—I think 
something came to my knowledge with regard to a 
statement he had made. 

27,633. What statement ?—A statement that he 
made when the petition I believe was pending. 

27,634. In consequence of some statement he made 
you looked into the Lakenham division register >— 
No, I did not; I was told that he was down for some 
place in Lakenham that he had resided in, and also 
that he was on for the place he had removed to, Nield 
Square, St. Benedict’s. 

27,635. How should that affect you ?—I do not 
know. 

27,636. Why did you make these inquiries >—I was 
asked to. 

27,637. Who asked you?—My. William Tillett 
asked me if there was any truth in the rumour that I 
had induced a voter to vote three several times, and had 
given him money for so doing. 

27,638. I see here “ Back Street, City Road.” Is 
that in Lakenham ?—It is in Lakenham. 

27,639. Did you ascertain that he appeared on the 
register for anywhere else ?-—No. 

27,640. Did you look at the King Street register to 
see whether he was on that ?>—No. 

27,641. In what division would that be >—The 11th 
division, I think. 

27,642. Did you look at the register in the 11th 
division >—No, I did not. 

27,643. You heard that something had been said 
about his voting in three places ?—Yes. 

27,644. Why should they come to you about it ?p— 
I suppose from the statement he had made. 

27,645. What had he said ?—He had told other 
people that he made a statement for the purpose of 
getting money out of Mr. Gilbert. 

27,646. What was the statement you heard >—That 
he told Mr. Copeman, who keeps the “ Richmond Hill” 
tavern, that hethad stuck a lot of lies into Gilbert, and 
had got jolly well paid for it, and was going for a week. 
That he had told him that he had voted three times, 
and that I had given him a certain amount of money 
for doing it. 

26,647. (Mr. Howard.) When did you hear that 
from Coleman ?—A few days prior to the petition 
being heard. 

27,648. (Mr. Goldney.) Mr. William Tillett asked 
you about it —He asked me whether it was correct. 

27,649. Did he mention any other name besides 
yours ?—He asked me whether Chamberlin was asso- 
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ciated with me in it. I utterly repudiated it altogether. 
I did not acknowledge it in any shape or form, and 
therefore I had nothing further to say about it. 
27,650. It is singular that he should pitch upon you 
and Chamberlin. Was he about the committee room ? 
— Yes, backward and forward on the election day. 
27,651. Chamberlin and you were together >—Yes. 
27,652. He knew you were about there ?—Yes, I 
believe he was sent several errands during the day. 
27,653. Of course he is no longer in Mr. Colman’s 


employ ?—I believe he is employed at a relative’s of 


mine at the present time. 

27,654. Had he been long in Mr. Colman’s employ ? 
—I cannot say; I should not know him if I saw 
him. 

27,655. Did you get anyone to vote a second time ? 
—No. 

27,656. Did anyone vote a second time ?—No. 

27,657. You have ascertained that this man’s name 
appears twice on the register ?—-I believe twice for the 
sixth ward and once for the third ward. 

27,658. Did he come and make any inquiries at your 
committee room ?—Not to my knowledge. He said, 
**T want to go and vote.” 

27,659. He did come to you?—Yes, he said he 
wanted to go and vote; I went with him to St. 
Benedict’s Plain, and he voted in the third ward. So 
far as that is concerned that is all I know about it. 

27,660. Did he not say anything about being in the 
sixth ward ?—No. 

27,661. You did not know that he was in the sixth 
ward ?—No; he said it was his father who was in the 
sixth ward. 

27,662. Did yon ascertain that someone else was in 
the sixth ward ?—No, that was afterwards. Chamberlin 
was the person who stated that he had an envelope 
directed to William Beet Lucas of Trafalgar Street, and 
should he give it to this man, and he said, No, it was 
for his father. 

27,663. You only went to one polling place with 
him ?—Only to one polling place. 

27,664. Did you see him at any other polling place? 
—I did not. 

27,665. Are you quite sure >—Perfectly sure. 

27,666. Did you see him at Lakenham School 
polling piace ?—No. 

27,667. You went there ?—Several times during 
the day. 

27,668. Are you quite certain you did not see him 
there P—Certainly not. 

27,669. Was he put on as.a messenger P—lI believe 
so, on the election day. . That I have no knowledge 
of. 

27,670. Who put him on ?—Mr. Easter or Richard 
Denny, but I did not know that he was employed 
until he was paid. 

27,671. He was paid as a matter of fact >—Yes. 

27,672. Five shillings ?—ds. 

27,673. By someone » By Mr. Easter. 

27,674. Did he ask you to put him on your list >— 
He did not. 

27,675. Whom did you put on ?—Not a soul. 

27,676. Did you recommend a soul ?—I did not. 

27,677. When he was paid did you hear anything 
said by any person about his polling more than once ? 
—No. 

27,678. When did you first hear it ?—Not till the 
petition was pending ; then it was rumoured about, 
and I was asked whether there was any truth in it. 

27,679. Who was the first person you heard it of ? 
—John Copeland; he said I was wanted at Mr. 
William Tillett’s, and I went. 

27,680. You then said you knew nothing about it ? 
—Nothing whatever. 

27,681. Was Chamberlin’s name mentioned ?—Yes. 

27,682. Any other name ?—I think not. 

27,683. How came he to be'employed on the election 
day as a messenger ?>—I cannot say; Mr. Easton must 
explain that. As I understood, he was fiddling about 
on the election day, and Mr. Easton, knowing that he 
was not very well off, said hé would give him a job, 
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“You will have to go down to the third ward and the 
seventh ward,” and he gave him some things to do. He 
was not in the list of messengers that I had. 

27,684. You had a list >—T hed “a ‘ise up to the 
night before the election, 

27,685. Did you call the roll ?—Yes. 

27,686. How often ?—Twice a day. 

27,687. After breakfast and after dinner ?—Yes. 

27,688. Did they all answer every day ?—Some- 
times. 

27,689. And sometimes not ?>—Yes, if they did not 
answer I did not pay. 

27,690. They were never paid at all >—No, 

27,691, Are you sure of that ?—Sure. 

27,692. That everyone who got paid answered at 
breakfast and dinner time ?—Yes. 

27,698. You are quite sure of that ?—Quite sure. 

27,694. That is in the sixth ward ?—Yes. 

27,695. His name was not on your list >—Not on 
my list, and I was not aware that he was set on until 
after the election. 

27,696. You have no doubt now that he was ?—I 
saw him on the day. 

17,697. You saw him paid ?>—No. 

27,698. You have no doubt he was paid ?—Yes, he 
was paid, I believe. 

27,699. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any knowledge 
whether these messengers were voters?—I should 
say the great majority of them were voters. 

27,700. Was there any care taken in the committee 
rooms to prevent men voting who had been employed 
as messengers r—No, I think not. 

27,701. “You think they did vote >—Undoubtedly, 
the whole of them. , 

27,702. Had you received any instructions from 
Mr. Stevens, or anyone else, to prevent those men 
voting >—No. 

27, 703. That no persons ser”: be paid who were 
voters >—No. 

27,704. Did you know that it was contrary to law 
that persons under those circumstances should be paid ? 
—I voted myself. 

27,705. I ask you what you knew then ?—I thought 
that upon a scrutiny my vote would be struck off, but 
I did not think I was doing anything to injure the 
candidate, or else I should not have voted. 

27,706. You thought you were doing your best to 
benefit him ?—Yes. 

27,707. You thought it was contrary to law ?—I 
did not think about the law at all. 

27,708. Perhaps that is the best way to avoid the 
conclusion, but you seem to have had it in your mind 
that there was something not quite straight about it ? 
—I do not think that I had any such idea. I looked 
at it in this way, that upon a scrutiny my vote would 
have been struck off in consequence of my being 
employed. 

27,709. Struck off because it was contrary to law ? 
—Struck off because it was contrary to law. 

27,710. Now I think we have it ?—Yes, that is 
about it. 

27,711. You did violate the law, and you know it 
now ?-—I took the chance. 

27,712. You suspected you were doing it?—I sus- 
pected it would not be any use upon a scrutiny. 

27,713. Did you not know more than that, that 
there are penalties attaching to such a step, as against 
the voter ?—I did not know. 

27,714. I hope you realise it now ?—I understand 
it now; but at that time I thought there was no penalty 
attaching to me by voting, further than by the vote 
being rendered void. 

27,715. It did not oceur to you that it was your 
duty to observe the law, whatever it was, irrespective 
of your candidate ?—I did the utmost in my power to 
secure Mr, Tillett’s return legally. 

27,716. You ought to do that which the law says 
you may do ?—I had not studied the law to know that. 

27,717. You do not want to read an Act of Parlia- 
ment to know that 2>—I did not understand that, I can 
assure you, 
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27,718. I hope you are prepared to say you would 
not do it again ?—I will certainly not do it again. 

27,719. Probably, you would not employ messengers 
at all again ?—Certainly not. 

27,720. You disapprove of it ?—I do disapprove of 

it, most decidedly. 

27,721. Is this all an untruth on the part of Lucas? 
—What I have heard rumoured that he has stated with 
regard to myself is utterly and entirely untrue. 
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27,722. Have you spoken to Chamberlain about it? 
—repeatedly. 

27,723. What does Chamberlain say ?—-He agrees 
with me that it is untrue. 

27,724. You have agreed to say it is?—He agrees 
with me that it is. 

27,725. You agree with him ?—Yes, 


27,726. Then you do agree ?>—We do agree. 


GrorGr Denny sworn and examined. 


27,727. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—A clerk 
to Messrs. Colman. 

27,728. In 1875 had you charge of the 12th division 
of the sixth ward ?—lI had. 

27,729. On the Liberal side >—Yes. 

27,730. Who appointed you ?—Mr. Easter. 

27,731. Was he there with you >—He was not; he 
was at Richmond Hill. 

37,732. When were you appointed ?—On the Monday 
previous to the election. 

27,733. What number of men had you ?—20. 

27,7384. Do you mean you had 20 on Monday ?— 
20 altogether. 

27,735. How many clerks >—Not many. 

27,736. Who did the clerks’ business ?--I did it 
myself, 

27,737. Where did you get the messengers from ?— 
From the district. 

27,738. Was it due to your own industry ?—I 
selected them myself. 

27,739. Did you get any letters of recommendation 
with them, or did you pick them out as they came ?— 
No, they were known to me as respectable men, and I 
thought they would be capable of doing the work 
I wanted them to do, and therefore I took them. 

27,740. You put them on ?—I put them on. 

27,741. Did you receive any instructions to avoid 
engaging voters and paying them ?—I was told not to 
employ more men than I really wanted, but to employ 
men who would do what I wanted done. 

27,742. That was all you were told ?—Those were 
my instructions. 

27,748. You knew it was not right to employ voters 
at all, and pay them ?—I thought in a case of scrutiny 
they would be struck off, but I did not know then so 
well as I do now, that I was doing that which was 
illegal. : 

27,744. Who did you suppose would strike off the 
votes upon scrutiny ?—I knew that I was doing that 
which [ ought not to have done. 

27,745. Did you think the judge would do it without 
any authority from the law ?—I thought he had power. 

27,746. You did not reason it out in your own 
mind ?—I did not. 

27,747. You see it now ?—I do. 

27,748. Had you any doubt that the 20 men you 
employed were voters ?——Some were. 

27,749. You knew that ?—Some were, and some 
were not ; but I did not know it at the time. 

27,750. You did not know that voters themselves 
were subject to penalties ?—If I were to say I did not, 
I should say what would be untrue. 

27,751. You did know it ?—Yes. . 

27,752. Observe how very serious a matter it is. 
You are running two risks; a considerable risk for 

our candidate, and a considerable risk for the men 
themselves, quite apart from the moral blame involved 
in it. See, also, what a serious legal offence it is? 


—Yes. 
27,758. Did those men talk to you about voting, at 


all >—Not a word. 
27,754. I suppose you secured their votes to be 


taken on the day of the election ?—I did not. ; 
27,755. You knew they went to the poll?—I did 


not. 
27,756. Who took your voters to the poll ?—I had 


two or three voluntary canvassers. 
27,757. They took them up to the poll ?—~They 
took them up to the poll. _ 
N. 


27,758. It is true, is it not, that your voters were 
taken up to the poll by messengers, and that they 
voted, I will not ask how ?—I could not tell you; I 
really do not know. 

27,759. You may not know so as to be able to swear 
it, but have you any doubt about it?—I would not 
swear they did not, and I would not swear they did ; 
but I tell you candidly I do not know whether they 
did or did not. 

27,760. Do you not believe, in your conscience, 
that they were taken up to the poll and their votes 
made available ?—If I were to say it was not so, I do 
not know that I should be stating the truth, and if I 
was to say it was so I might not be stating the truth. 

27,761. Give me your belief ?—I should think it is 
just possible. 

27,762. Is it probable ?—I should think probable. 

27,763. Will you go a little further, and say very 
probable ?—I should be sorry to go that far, as I do 
not know. : 

27,764. You would not like to swear, because you 
are not absolutely certain ?—I am not certain. 

27,765. You have not the least doubt about it 2—I 
have a doubt in my mind, 

27,766. Have you a doubt in your mind ?—I havea 
doubt, because I do not know whether they did or did 
not vote. 

27,767. You have come here to make a full disclosure, 
as you are bound to do. In that is your only safety. Is 
it not perfectly true that they were engaged with a view 
to their voting, and that, to the best of your belief, their 
votes were afterwards secured for your candidate ?—I 
did not know all these men. 

27,768. Did you not believe that they were engaged 
with that object >—I did not engage them with that 
object. 

27,769. You did not converse with them; but did 
you believe you were securing a certain number of 
votes of those messengers, which were afterwards 
secured to the candidate ?>—I should say they were. 

27,770. Does 20 represent all the messengers you 
had during the election ?—All we had during the 
election. 

27,771. I must ask you another thing, as you seem 
disposed to deal fairly with us. It cannot be said that 
you wanted 20 to do the work bond fide >—Yes ; I had 
1,000 voters in my district, and I had circulars and 
bills to deliver, and it is a very large district. 

27,772. Were any of the voters taken to the poll in 
cabs or carriages >—No. 

27,773. No one from your place ?—No. 

27,774. Were there any supplied >—I had two cabs 
supplied to me. 

27,775. From the central committee room ?>—Yes. 

27,776. For what purpose? Was it to take voters 
to the poll ?—To take voters to the poll. 

27,777. You do not think the messengers had a ride 
to the poll, occasionally >—No ; if they did, I did not 
see them. 

27,778, Do you think there was an extensive em- 
ployment of messengers in the elections of 1874 and 
1875?—I think that in 1874 there were a great many 
employed. 

27,779. On both sides >—On both sides. 

27,780. To such an extent as you cannot pretend to 
justify -—Certainly not. 

27,781. And of which, now, you disapprove ?—I 
do. 

27,782, You see the serious nature of it ?—I do. 
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27,783. And to what an extent it might be carried ? 
—Yes. H 

27,784. And how it subverts every respectable mora 
feeling a man might have ?—If I had put on all the 
messengers who came to me, I might, without exaggera- 
tion, have had 100. 

27,785. Do you draw any distinction between buying 
a vote by giving a man a sovereign, and buying his 
vote under the pretence of employment when you 
really do not want him ?—I think it amounts to just 
about the same. 

27,786. Are you aware of any other form of bribery 
or corruption at either of the last elections ?—I have 
not heard of any. 

27,787. Have you heard anything either for or 
against yourself or your opponents?—I have heard 
nothing. ; 

27,788. If there is anything that you have on your 
mind, tell us?—I have nothing on my mind. There 
is merely one thing I have to state. A statement has 
been made in the witness box by Holmes. 

27,789. Mr. Harvard has contradicted it >—He made 
a, statement concerning myself, and I consider attack- 
ing my personal character. If I remember rightly, the 
words were that the men or the messengers in my ward 
were playing cards in the committee room all day long. 

27,790. What he said is this: “I had three com- 
“« mittee rooms, but there was not a ‘sham’ amongst 
“ them. I wanted all three. The Liberals had three 
“ committee rooms also, I believe, one of which was at 
“ the ‘ Bold Napier,’ where the clerks and messengers 
“° played cards all day ?””—I say it is utterly false. 

27,791. Were ‘you there the whole day ?—I was 
in and out the whole day. 

27,792. Whilst you were there did the clerks play 
cards ?—I had no clerks. 

27,793. Nor the messengers ?—I never saw them 
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with a card, and I am certain if they had been playing 
cards I must have seen it. Ct a 

27,794. They were there all day more or less ?— 
They were working about. ne a 

27,795. But they were not doing much. They would 
have had time to play cards if they had any to play 
with ?—They did not play; if they had, I must have 
heard of it; it is a cruel thing for Holmes to state it. 

27,796. I suppose he believed it to be true ; the 
question is, whether it is true; at allevents, you are 
entitled to give us your version of it, that, so far as you 
know, there was no one playing cards?—I say it is 
utterly false. 

27,797. You were not. there all day ?—I was in and 
about the district, 

27,798. If they had been minded to have a game at 
cards whilst you were away, they might have had it? 
—They would not be allowed by the landlord to do it. 

27,799, We cannot speculate upon that. You say 
it did not happen in your presence, and that you never 
heard of it ?—I never heard of it, 

27,800. You do not believe it ?—I am certain it is 
untrue. 

27,801. You are certain to the extent your know- 
ledge goes ?—Certainly ; I think it is very unfair for 
Holmes to make such a statement, 

27,802. You have had an opportunity of denying it ? 
—Yes, and I thank you for it. 

27,803. Is there anything else you have to say ?— 
No ; nothing else. 

27,804. After what you have frankly told us, I hope 
you will set your face against messenger tricks in 
future; you seem to have a full idea of the illegality, 
and of the impropriety of it in every possible sense ? 
—This is the first time I was ever in a witness box, 
and I hope it will be the last ; I do not, want to come 
again. 


JAMES SKINNER sworn and examined. 


27,805. (Mr. Howard.) Where do you live ?—In 
Raglan Street, Dereham Road. 

27,806. Did you take any part in the 1874 or 1875 
election ?—I did a little. 

27,807. Both ?—Yes, 

27,808. Let us begin with 1874. What part did 
you take in that ?—I think I canvassed two or three 
streets first. 

27,809. For the Conservatives >—Yes. 

27,810. By whose orders?—I will not be sure 
whether Mr. Cross gave me the lists; I think Mr. 
Cross gave me the street lists; I had no order. 

27,811. What are you ?-—Coach builder. 

27,812. Did you hold any office, or were you agent, 
or sub-agent, or anything of that sort, at the elections ? 
—No. I went there to see if I could help at all, and 
they gave me some street lists to go and canvass, 

27,818. You canvassed ?—lI did. 

27,814. Were you all paid men ?—No. 

27,815. Did you notice the employment of messen- 
gers in 1874?—I do not know much about that. I 
had not much experience in electioneering. 

27,816. That was your beginning ?—Something 
about that. 

27,817. Let us go on to 1875. You were a little 
wiser. In 1875 what did you do?—I did the same 
as I did in 1874, canvassed two or three streets. 

27,818. Where were you placed; were you given 
something to do in 1875 ?—In 1875 I canvassed the 
streets round my place. 

27,819. I thought you told me you did nothing 
more in 1874; you were employed?—Mr, Buttifant 
sent to me the afternoon before the election to see him 
directly. 

27,820. Division No, 4?--I do not know the divi- 
sion; the “ Grapes” is where I went to. 

27,821. Do you say that Buttifant sent for you ?— 
He sent me a note to come and speak to him. 

27,822. Did you speak to him ?—I did. 

27,823. How long was that before the polling day ? 
—-That was the day before, in the afternoon. 


¥ 27,824. Where did you see him, at the “* Grapes ” ?>— 
es. 

27,825, Who was present, anybody >There were 
two or three clerks in the room. 

27,826. Did Mr. Buttifant give you directions on 
that day ?--Yes. 

27,827. In the presence of the clerks?—I will not 
be sure whether he came on the stairs and spoke to 
me. I was just inside the door on the landing. 

27,828. What did Mr. Buttifant tell you to do?— 
He told me to go and see if I could not find him some 
messengers, “‘ watchers,” he called them, 

27,829. Did he tell you what for Yes, he said he 
wanted to watch the boards on the committee rooms, 
and watch the committee rooms. 

27,830, Did he tell you what number of watchers 
he wanted r—He said somewhere about a dozen or a 
score, it did not signify. He teld me to get young 
men, not old men. ' 

“27,8381. He did not tell you to get voters >—No, he 
told me to find young men. 

27,832. To watch ?>—Yes. 

27,833. Did you promise to do that ?—I did. 

27,834. Did you do it >—I did. . 

27,835. Did you get young men?—I got as young 
men as I could find. I did not get boys, 

27,836. How many ?—I suppose [sent about a 
dozen. Eta) 

27,837. Did you know them or not ?—No. 

27,838. None of them ?—No. se 

27,839. Did you ask whether they were voters, 
or not ?—No, I did not ask at all. 

27,840. You say Buttifant did not tell you to 
employ voters >—No. hi 

a ,841. He did not tell you one way or the other ? 
—No. 
27,842. Nor did you inquire?—No. 
27,843. You saw men who, you thought, would 
answer your purpose ?>—They were sent to me. 
27,844, Recommended ?—Yes. ry 


win rats 
a 


_ 27,845. By whom ?—Mr. Riches, on the Barn Road, 
sent a great many of them. 

27,846. You took them on accordingly >—Yes. 

27,847. What were you to pay them? Did you 
agree to that, or was that left to the committee room ? 
—I think he said I was to give them 3s. 6d. a day. 

27,848. That was the regulation price ?—I think 
that was it. 

27,849. Did Buttifant ever suggest to you that 
there was any other object with which you were to 
employ these men, than to watch ?—He asked me to 
send Mr. Riches up to him about something that was 
going on at the “ Rose and Thistle.” Mr. Riches did 
not go. ‘These were some men to go there and watch. 

27,850. Did he ever tell you that there was any 
_ other object than watching ?—No. 

27,851. Nor did you ever hear that, until after- 
wards P—No, . 

27,852. Did it appear to you that there was reason 
for watching, as far as you could see >—From what he 
told me, there was. 

27,853. What was it he told you? What was the 
reason for watching ?—Afraid the windows should be 
broken of the committee rooms, that is the chief 
reason he told me. There were boards and papers 
which might be pulled down. 

27,854. I understood you this was at the “ Grapes ” 
Inn?—At the “Grapes” Hotel, not the “ Grapes” 
Inn ; it was in St. Giles’s, that was the central com- 
mittee room of the third ward. 

(Mr. Corsbie.) The “ Rose and Thistle ” is in the 
third ward. 

27,855. (Mr. Howard.) Were those dozen men 
employed ?—Yes. 

27,856. What did they do besides watch ?—I do 
not know; that is what I told them. 

27,857. You believe they did it ?—TI do. 

27,858. Did one watcher go to watch the other ?— 
No, they went two or three together. 

27,859. One to watch, the other to watch him, and 
a third to watch the two ?—No, I think they went to 
watch that the papers were not pulled down. 

27,860. At all events, you followed your orders ?— 
Yes. 

27,861. You believed at the time that their business 
was to watch ?—Yes. 

27,862. You made watchers of them, and they went 
to watch ?—Yes. 

27,863. That is all you know of it ?—That is all I 
know of it, 

27,864. Do you know how many messengers were 
put on on that occasion ?—~In the third ward ? 

27,865. Yes.—I do not know, I am sure, anything 
about that. 

27,866. Did it ever strike you (I do not know 
whether it did or not) during the election, that there 
was a very large and extravagant employment of 
messengers ?—Not at all. 

27,867. It did not strike you so?—No, not until 
after I saw it in the paper. 

27,868. When was that ?—Since this Commission 
was on, 

27,869. Your account, I believe, is 241. 8s., is it 
not ? “Mr. Skinner, No. 11, 241. 8s.” ?—I think with 
his nephew, Henry Buttifant, altogether he gave us a 
cheque for over 19/7. or 201. to pay the lot with 
altogether. 

27,870. It does not include Henry Buttifant, [ 
think ?—There was his account in with it. 

~27,871. No, it is “Mr. Skinner ” ?>—He went with 
me. We halved the cheque. 

27,872. You are returned as “ number of messengers, 
68 ” ?—What Mr. Riches and I put on were under a 
SCOPE. cake ott 
27,873. How many messengers did you really em- 
ploy, whether they were watchers or not—how many 
men ?—With what Mr. Riches sent and all ? 
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27,874. Without that >—They were both together. 

27,875. Put them together ?—I should say it was 
between 20 and 80. There were not more than 30. 

27,876. Between you ?—Between us. 

27,877. Just think that over for a minute, and see 
if you think it is more or not ?—I feel sure it was not 
more. 

27,878. Between you both, not more than 30 ?—I 
think not. 

27,879. You are clear about this, are you ?—Yes. 


27,880. I think it is right to inform you that in Mr. 
Buttifant’s list, about which I shall have something 
to say by-and-by, you are returned for 68 messengers, 
and Riches is returned for 113, so that between you 
you must have employed, if this account be true, 181 
messengers ?—-I am sure it is not that; not Henry 
Buttifant’s lot and all ; they went all in at one time. 

27,881. Is there any foundation for this, that 
between you there were 181 messengers ?—What Mr. 
Riches and I%paid came to about 114. 


27,882. Your belief is it did not exceed 30 messen- 
gers ?—TI am sure it did not, 


27,883. In Mr. Buttifant’s list in the book IT have 
before me, he takes 60/. for Riches’ and your account, 
“ Skinner, 24/. 8s.” so that that is 847. 8s. for messen- 
gers between you and Riches, and the number of 
messengers given is 181. You think the number of 
messengers is 80?—I do not know exactly ; they 
average about 8s. 6d. each, and the lot we paid came 
to about 112. 


27,884. About 12/. 15s. the lot, that is what you 
say ?>—That is what I say. 


27,885. That is the truth ?—That is the truth. I 
cannot say exactly to a shilling or two. It was some- 
thing about 114. 


27,886. I have worked it out—say 12/. or 121. 15s, ? 
—That is all the money we paid. I took that amount, 
and gave Henry Buttifant the rest. 


27,887. It is about 124 15s.?—I cannot say toa 
shilling or two. 


27,888. You realise this, do you not, in your mind ? 
—I am sure of it. 

27,889. I have made you understand it >—Yes. 

27,890. Lest we should have any mistake, let me put 
it once more, because it is important. You told us 
between you and Riches you employed 30 men ?— 
Somewhere about that, Sometimes a man might get 
a shilling more or less. 

27,891. Give me the outside number ?—I do not 
think it was any more than that. I cannot remember. 


27,892. That being so, Mr. Buttifant is alleged to 
have stated in this document which I hold before me, 
that you employed 68, and that Riches employed 113, 
that makes, between you both, 181 instead of 30. When 
you come to the question of money, you put it very 
properly, if we are right about numbers, that it does 
not give more than 11/. or 12d, ?——-I did not reckon it 
up ; that is the amount we paid. 

27,893. Mr. Buttifant has charged against the election 
841. 8s, You are not able to explain that ?—I cannot 
say that. The cheque that Mr. Buttifant gave me 
and his nephew to go and get cashed, was somewhere 
about 207. I cannot say for a shilling what that was. 

27,894. I do not know whether you keep a banker ? 
—I do. 

27,894a. Would your banker’s book show the pay- 
ments at all >—No. 

27,895. Was it paid in money ?—It was paid in 
silver. I mostly pay my men on Friday night. We 
could not get money from Mr. Buttifant. I paid 
them with my men’s money, and made them stop until 
Saturday. ; 

27,896. You had the money from Mr, Buttifant 2— 
He gave a cheque. “Self or bearer” was on the 
cheque. 
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27,897. Not crossed >—No. 

27,898. You did not pay it to your bankers?—No. 
I went to Gurney’s Bank and got it cashed. 

27,899. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you give Buttifant a 
receipt ?—I do not know whether his nephew signed 
a paper or not. Idid not. I took a list to him, the 
three of us together. 
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27,900. Was there any other account that you had 
against Buttifant for anything else >—No, I never had 
any dealings with him in my life. 

27,901. (Mr. Howard.) Looking amongst the 
receipts we have in our possession, there is no such 
roe either for you or Mr, Riches ?—I do not think 

e had. 


Wittram Dounninc Ricuers sworn and examined. 


27,902. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you ?—Machinist 
and wheelwright; agricultural machine maker. 

27,903. An employer of labour ?—I employ five or 
six men, or eight or nine or ten at times. 

27,904. Did you take any part in the 1874 election ? 
—Yes. 

27,905. What part did you take?—A 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon Skinner came to me, and told me: Butti- 
fant wanted me. I said I should not go to him. 

27,906. What afternoon was this?—That would be 
the day before the election. 

27,907. That was the Tuesday ?—No, it would be 
the Wednesday. The polling day was on the 
Thursday. 

27,908. The polling day was on the Wednesday ?— 
I rather think the polling day was on the Thursday. 

27,909. No, you are wrong, I think >—He came to 
me the day before the election. 

27,910. We will call it the Tuesday, at all events— 
and he said Buttifant wanted you ?—Yes. I said I 
would not go to him. 

27,911. What happened on that ?>—Skinner asked 
me if J would assist him in getting a few men to watch. 
Perhaps I ought to tell you how it came about. A 
week previous to the election Gilmore, at the “Rose 
and Thistle,” had a club or party of men that he was 


_paying 3s. 6d. a day. That came to my knowledge. 


A man by the name of Isaac Brett was secretary of 
this club. 

27,912. What Gilmore was this ?—Gilmore at the 
“ Rose and Thistle.” 

27,918. George Gilmore ?—I do not know his name. 
He was the Gilmore at the “ Rose and Thistle.” 

27,914. The man who was a witness to-day ?>—Yes. 
T went to a man of the name of Theophilus Browne of 
Barn Road, knowing he was associated with the 
party, and asked him if he would oblige me by getting 
the names of these men; he agreed to do so. He 
brought me the following day a list of either 11 or 18 
names. 

27,915. Who were the men whose names he brought 
you?—It was written on a rough piece of paper ; of 
These men belonged to this 
elub. 

27,916. This club at Gilmore’s?—The club at 
Gilmore’s, Gilmore paid them every night 3s. 6d. a 
man up to a certain time. That was what I heard and 
what I worked on, and J suppose from that Mr. Butti- 
fant sent to me, but being at the eleventh hour I did 
not go to Mr. Buttifant, because I considered he ought 
to have been in the district long before that. 

27,917. You are in the third ward?—Yes, in the 
Barn Road, the parish of St. Benedict's. 

27,918. You thought he ought to have been down 
there before ?—I thought he ought to have paid more 
attention down in that district sooner than he did. 

27,919. Do you think he ought to have had ?—He 
was aman who had acertain amount of work to do 
and he ought to have been down there. 

27,920. It is suggested that he had been guardian 
down there ?>—He had. 

27,921. Did he know the people in the district ?—I 
should say he ought to know that district better than 
a preat many men. 

27,922. Better than any other district >—Better 
than he would the seventh or eighth ward. I suppose 
it was from that that Mr. Buttifant sent to me, and I 
did not choose to go to him. 

27,923. Did he come to you after that ?—I never 
saw Mr. Buttifant to speak to him. I did not see him 
at all during the election. 


27,924. What did you do with Skinner about these 
men ?—I sent Skinner some men—Skinner and young 
Henry Buttifant. 

27,925. How many to Buttifant?--I might send 
him perhaps between 20 and 80. 

27,926, Have you got their names ?—No, I never 
took an account of their names. 

27,927. What were they sent to do?—To watch. 
They told me they were to be watchers. 

27,928. Did Skinner tell you that ?—Yes, | 

27,929. What did you understand by that ?—I 
understood they wanted the men. 

27,930. (Mr. Howard.) And. their votes >—No 
doubt. 

27,931. (Mr. Goldney.) Were the men you sent 
principally voters ?—Yes, I should say three parts out 
of four.»»You must understand that we were in a 
difficulty at that time—the eleventh hour; all the good 
men were picked up ; the Liberals had got them. 

27,932. Got who ?—The best men, the men whom 
there was most confidence to be placed in, in respect 
to their votes. That is what it came to; there is no 
disguising that fact. 

27,933. You mean that this was a ruse?—A ruse, 
nothing more nor less. 

27,934. Do you mean that the Liberals began it in 
the third ward ?—Undoubtedly, in my district. 

27,935. Who were they who would begin it ?—Now 
you come to neighbours, and that makes a lot of angry 
feeling among them, I should say one man who gave 
evidence to day—one of the best men the Liberals 
have in the district—young Sam Matthews, the doctor. 

27,936. Matthews, the herbalist >—Yes. 

27,937. Was that the gentleman who gave evidence 
to-day ?—No, I am talking of his son, the young one. 
I think he is one of the best men in North Heigham. 

27,938. ‘To put on messengers ?—To do anything in 
electioneering; a man who has the utmost confidence 
placed in him by the Liberals. 

27,939. You sent these men to Skinner ?—Yes. 

27,940. About paying the men, who paid them ?— 
It came to this, Henry Buttifant took the cheque— 
young Henry Buttifant—Dugen they call him. He 
took care of the list, and took the whole control of the 
affair, and he should have gone to his uncle’s for the 
money on the following day. Land Mr. Skinner had 
committed ourselves to a certain extent that these men 
should be paid on the following evening, the evening 
of the day after the election. Some few of the men got 
together, and disappointment is a great thing for poor 
raen ; perhaps they had a little beer, and I said to 
Skinner We had better pay the money between us, 
and we will get the money to-morrow. I think we 
paid between us 117. 5s. 

27,941. Then how did you get the money back 
again ?—I had nothing to do with Buttifant, but Mr. 
Skinner and this young Buttifant waited upon Josiah 
Buttifant and got a cheque. 

27,942. Who did ?—Skinner and Henry Buttifant. . 

27,948. What happened then ?—I got my money 
out of him. I and Skinner took 110. 5s. I believe 
the cheque was for 19/. odd; that is what Skinner 
told me. ' 

27,944. Henry Buttifant got some part of it ?— 
Henry Buttifant took the rest to pay some other men 
which I know nothing about. 

27,945. (Mr. Howard.) Between you and Skinner it 
was 11/. 5s.?—11/. 5s. That is the amount. 

27,946. (Mr. Goldney.) As far as you know how 
many men were employed between you and Skinner ? 
—Between me and Skinner and Buttifant, you must 
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take us altogether, one was as bad as the other, if 


you divide the 19/. into 8s. 6d. that was about the 


average. 

27,947. (Mr. Howard.) Take you and Skinner 
alone ?—You could not take us alone, because we 
worked jointly. There was no money paid only to the 
three; you could not divide it. 

27,948. (Mr. Goldney.) It was a joint transaction ? 
—The whole three of us worked together, and the 
three went in for the whole amount. 

27,949. The list I have before me suggests that 
you put on 113?—That is the biggest lie Buttifant 
ever uttered. 

27,950. And Skinner 68 ?—The whole three to- 
gether did not put on 68. 

27,951. (Mr. Howard.) And that the whole of the 
money paid by you alone was 84/. 6s.?—I never took 
money from Mr. Buttifant and there was only one 
cheque, and there was difficulty in getting that. 

27,952. That represented Skinner and young But- 
tifant ?—Just so, and I was. not satisfied with that 
19/. odd. I did not believe in that. 

27,953. What did you not believe in ?—I thought 
that was excessive. I could not make out how the men 
were employed to the amount of the money, because I 
believe the majority of them came through me, I re- 
commended them ; I never put a man on myself; I 
recommended them. Buttifant was the man that took 
the list and he kept the list, and he kept it pretty 
tight. He would not allow us to see it after the after- 
noon, in fact, I did not see it after 12 o’clock on the 
election day. 

_ 27,954, Henry Buttifant >—Henry Buttifant. 

27,955. Can you give us any explanation of these 
numbers, 113 against your name, and 68 against 
Skinner’s ?—No other than that they were not paid ; 
they were not put on ; that money got into that man’s 
pocket, that got the number up. 

27,956. (Mr. Howard.) Whose is that ?—Butti- 
fant’s ; it cannot be anything else. 

. 27,957. (Mr. Goldney.) The sum against your 
name is 60/. ?-—It is utterly false. 

27,958. And 21/. against Skinner’s ?—I never had 
a sixpence. 

27,959. Except what you got as you have stated ? 
—Through Henry Buttifant, the money returned I 
had paid out of my own pocket. 

27,960. How much was it you paid out of your own 
pocket ?—11/. 5s. between us. I think I paid 64. 5s., 
and Mr, Skinner paid 5/. 

_ 27,961. (Mr. Howard.) You have not concealed 
your opinion about the impropriety of this sort of 
thing ?—It was not done for that at the time. 

27,962. It was done for the votes?—No doubt 
about that, 
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27,963. And you knew it was wrong for that ?—I 
did not know that at the time; I supposed if you 
employed a man and gave him something to do, it was 
legal. 

27,964. Did you not believe you were doing wrong ? 
—No. I did not know I was running any risk, or the 
man was running any risk. 

27,965. You did not know there was any law 
against it ?—I did not know there was any law against 
it, or any fine attached to it. 

27,966. You did not ask them whether they were 
voters ?—I did not want to do that. 

27,967. You knew that?—I did not want to do 
that. The men were in my neighbourhood, and I 
have lived there all my lifetime. I daresay they were 
on the other side as well; I make no doubt about it, 
some of them. 

27,968. You know it now ?—Yes. 

27,969. You will observe the law in future 2— Yes. 

27,970. Have you worked out in your mind the 
number of messengers that 19/. represents ?—No, I 
have not. I got the money I paid, and I was rather 
fearful about that at one time. 

27,971. Is there anything you can tell us. I 
observe it works out about 45 or 46 as against 181 
which Buttifant says you had ?—That is the greatest 
lie he ever spoke. There is no question about that. 

27,972. Now tell me this, as far as you noticed in 
the third ward, did it appear to you that there was 
excessive employment of messengers?—It came to 
this, that the Liberals were in the field first. 

27,973. Did you think on your side. there was an 
excessive employment of messengers?—There is no 
doubt there were more employed than were wanted. 
Mine is a very poor neighbourhood. 

27,974. How many messengers did you suppose 
were on your side in the third ward? Can you form 
any fair idea?—I could not give you the least idea 
about that. 

27,975. You have characterised this as absolute 
falsehood, and you believe the money has gone into 
Buttifant’s pocket ?—It is the greatest falsehood any 
man ever spoke. You cannot disjoin the three of us 
from each other, and 19/. is the amount that Harry 
Buttifant and Mr. Skinner received in payment of 
their claim. 11/. 5s. is the money that I and Skinner 
paid. 

27,976. 197. represented the three ?—19/, repre- 
sented the three. 

27,977. At 8s. 6d. per head for voters >—That 
would be about the average. There were very few 
got less, and one or two got a shilling more. 

27,978. Inasmuch as you have told us all that, and 
confessed your sins, and promised you will not repeat 
them, you may go with our thanks. 


Mr. James SKINNER recalled and further examined. 


27,979. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you regarded 
young Buttifant as a joint worker, in the same way as 
Riches has said ?>—Yes. 

97,980. Has he given the right account, that 192. 
represented the three ?—I will not be sure what the 
cheque represented. . 

27,981. (Mr. Goldney.) It did represent the 
three >—I did represent the three. 

27,982. (Mr. Howard). Did you do this with your 
eyes open?—I did not know I was doing anything 
wrong. 


27,983. Did you not know there was a law against 
this p—I did not. 

27,984. When did you first hear of that ?—Not 
until after the petition. 

27,985. It requires a judge to come down here to 
enlighten you ?—Yes. 

27,986. An expensive form of instruction. Itis a 
very serious business, and I hope you realise it now ? 
You won’t do it again?—No, I shall not be an 
electioneerer again. 


Mr. BensaMIn STEBBINGS sworn and examined. 


27,987. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you employed in 
the election of 1874?—I was nothing but a per- 
sonation agent. 

27,988. In what ward?—The third ward, St. 
Benedict’s, fourth division. 

27,989. Will you tell us the result of your obser- 
vation there ? Confine yourself now to the election 
of 1874?—I do not know that I saw anything beyond 


the usual course ‘of polling; voters came in and 
voted, and that is all. 

27,990. Did you notice any persons come in who 
were stopped as personating others ?—No. 

27,991. You did not see anyone attempt to pass for 
others ?—No, not in the 1874 election, 

27,992. In 1875 did you observe any persons trying 
to pass for others ?—Yes, there were two; I could 
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not “give their names; I had them sworn. They 
represented themselves as living in Brett’s Yard, and 
my instructions were that there were no such persons. 

27,993. What did you do ?—It was in the hands of 
the presiding officer. He said, the men said they lived 
there ; I objected tothe vote; they were sworn, and 
the vote was taken. 

27,994. And allowed ?—And allowed. 

27,995. Did you ever afterwards do anything with 
regard to those voters >—In what respect ? 

27,996. Did you afterwards attempt to prosecute 
for personation ?—No, I had no knowledge it lay in 
my power. I was instructed that what I did there 
and saw there was secret, and I was never to divulge 
it until now. I might say in 1874, during the after- 
noon, about 3 o’clock, I had occasion to go out and 
speak to Mr. Miller, the ward manager. I might say 
the polling place is in the schoolroom in the Church 
Alley, which is a very awkward place; everybody 
could see what was going on ; there was no secret 
voting there. When I got into St. Benedict’s Street 
aman stopped me by the name of Harris. He said, 
“ Holloa, there is some money up in that room.” He 
knew I was a Conservative, and I knew he was a 
Radical. I said, “Is there? It is not to my know- 
ledge if there is.” TI went across the road to a shop 
opposite, Mrs. Hare’s a very intimate friend of mine. 
I went in and saw what was going on ; and when I 
went back to my colleague, I told him'I thought there 
was something wrong at the Fountain Inn. It was 
past 4; it was my duty to see that all the ballot 
papers were taken to the Guildhall ; I went with them. 

27,997. On which side were you engaged ?—On 
the Conservative. 

27,998. To watch the Radicals ?—Yes. 

27,999. Is there anything else that you observed ? 


- —On the day of the election ? 


28,000. Or at any other time >—You are speaking 
of parliamentary elections ? 

28,001. Yes, the parliamentary elections of 1874 
and 1875?—I was personation agent on those two 
occasions; ‘and being shut up, I could not see so 
much of what was going on, unless I came out as I 
did then. 

28,002. You have told us of all you know about 
those two election days ?—Yes. 

28,003. You were in the fourth division of the 
third ward ?—Yes. " 

28,004. And there were four of you, were there 
not ?>—Yes. 

28,005. Mr. Buttifant, Mr. Skinner, Mr. Riches, 
and yourself?—No, Mr. Macqueen was with me. 

28,006. You are speaking of personation agents P— 
Yes. ; 

28,007. Did you not undertake the fourth division 
of the third ward at all ?>—As clerk I did before the 
election day. 

28,008. Who appointed you ?>—Mr. Miller, the ward 
manager. 

28,009. When ?—I went up to the “ Fountain Inn” 
on Saturday, and he asked me whether I would have 
anything to do with the election, I said No, I did not 
think I should, for I was rather sore with the parish 
of St. Benedict’s just then. On the Monday I went 
again, and altered my mind, and I said, yes. He said 
“You seem to have a grievance against St. Benedict’s.” 
I said, “Yes, I have been connected with it for 11 
years, I will come with you.” 

28,010. Who appointed Miller >—The agent. 

28,011. Did you see anything yourself of Mr. 
Buttifant in the matter >—Yes. ei 

28,012. Mr. Buttifant, senior; he did not appoint 

ou ?—No, nothing to do with me. 

28,013. What had you to do with the fourth division ? 
—my duty was as clerk. . 

28,014. Did you stay in the committee room all day ? 
—I did, except dinner hour, 


28,015. Did you put on any messengers >—Not one. , 


28,016. Do you know anything about the employ- 
ment of messengers in the fourth division of your own 
knowledge ?—I can only answer for one man by the 
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name of Frederick George Knights, a fishmonger. He 
came up to our rooms ; I knew him ; he called me out. 
I went out. He said “ Is there any chance for ajob ?” 
I said “TI have nothing to do with that.” He came into 
the room and spoke to Mr. Miller. Mr. Miller said 
“No, we have our number, I do not choose to put on 
“ any more.” He said, “If you do not choose to put 
“ me on J will go to other side,” and in half an hour 
there was a Radical bill up at his window. He had 
been a Conservative for 20 years. 

28,017. In what station of life ishe >—A fishmonger 
or fish hawker. 

28,018. Had you any conversation with Mr. Butti- 
fant during the election >—No, nothing, only casually 
“ good morning” and that sort of thing. © 

28,019. Did it appear to you that in the third ward 
there was an extravagant employment of messengers ? 
—I will not answer for the third ward; I would 
answer for our district ; I should say there were more 
than were necessary. 

28,020. Very many more ?—Very many more. I 
should think, if there were proper persons employed to 
do the work, and they paid them properly, (I would 
not go for double 3s. 6d.,) I believe there might be two 
or three clerks and perhaps 10 messengers, or perhaps 
not so many. 

28,02T. Are you speaking of that ward ?—Of the 
fourth division, St. Benedict’s and St. Giles’s. 

28,022. Did you hear anything on the day before 
the polling, that orders had gone forth from anybody 
that the third ward was to be influenced by an addi- 
tional number of messengers being put on P—No. 

28,023. Nothing of that sort ?—Nothing of that sort. 

28,024. When did you get any instructions from 
anybody to do it ?—I know the only instructions I 
received during the whole election was from two 
gentlemen who came in the absence of Mr. Miller to 
say I must go round and take a list of those boards 
that were exhibited on the Radical side. Of course I 
at once went out. 

28,025. To the best of your knowledge, in your 
division of the third ward, did you ever hear that any 
instructions had come down on the day before the 
election, that the number of messengers was to be 
increased ?>—No. . 

28,026, To the best of your belief were they in- 
creased on the day before the election ?—I believe 
they were increased gradually day after day as they 
were wanted, 

28,027. As far as you know was there any large 
and sudden increase on the day before the election >— 
I would not undertake to swear to that. 

28,028. You cannot tell ?—TI cannot tell. 

28,029. Have you any knowledge about it >—I have 
no knowledge about it. ~ 

28,029a. Neither one way nor the other ?—Neither 
one way nor the other. 

28,030. What did you learn about boards ?—Only 
that I had instructions from two gentlemen in the 
absence of Mr. Miller to go round and take a list of 
the boards. 

28,031. Did you ?—I did; that is to say the names 
of those where the boards were up. 

28,082. How many were there ?—The list was 
handed in to Mr. Miller ; I could not say how many ; 
not very many. 

28,033. Did you learn anything about whether the 
people who exposed them were paid or not paid ?— 
Now I must ask your indulgence for a few moments. I 
believe Mr. Warner Wright in giving his evidence 
before you, said something about me, (I suppose it was 
me; I found my name was Benjamin Stubbings instead 
of Benjamin Stebbings,) in respect of the board trick. 
i may say the day he gave his evidence he met me 
outside the Court at luncheon. He said “ By-the-by, 
‘* you are the young man came to me about some in- 
“ formation you received from your parish clerk.” I 
said, “Yes.” He said, “ Was it not about some boards? ” 
I could not tax my memory at the moment. Isaid, “I 
think you are wrong.” He said, “No, you are wrong.” 
He said I was the person whe went to him with 


information about. Ransom. 


He coneluded he was 


right, but he was wrong. This was the information, 


and I got this up during the petition. 


28,034. (Mr. Howard.) What is this? Whose 


_ writing is this ?—This ismy own; I took a copy of 


this from Mr. Ransom in his house, and this is the 
very copy: “ William Wright, Old Palace Road, 
“ rivetter, went, &c.” (reads). It appears that Mr. 
Warner Wright got it into his head, somehow or other, 
that these men went round and paid for boards. 
Instead of that, it was for two men as messengers. 
That is where the mistake is. 

28,035. There is something else in that paper ?— 
It is only in reference to a man named James Lambert, 
Russell Street who was paid, and Robert Cann of 
Heigham Street, and Robert Grand, Upper Hellesdon ; 
they were paid by a man of the name of Wilson. 

28,036, For what ?>—The election. 

28,037. Do you mean they were messengers ?—Yes, 
they were messengers. 

28,0388. On which side ?—The Radical side they 
were. i 

28,039. Were they really employed ?>—Yes; James 
Lambert was a man I came across during the petition 
inquiry, or while we were getting up the evidence and 
he told me that he was employed and set on as messen- 
ger; and likewise Robert Cann, and I might say 
Robert Grand, if | remember right, did work for a 
Mr. Dawes, and Mr. Dawes gave him a note he took 
to Mr. Brock to the “'Tuns” Inn. Hethad a circular 
or two to take round, and that is all he said he did. 
There were many more, but these were the only two 
he could tell me of. , 

28,040. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you put on any 
messengers in the third ward?—No, not either 
election, 

28,041. And had no instructions to do it >—Not 
any ; if I had I should not have done it. 

28,042. Is there anything else you can tell us. Were 
you in court when Riches was examined ?>—Yes. 

28,043. Did you ever hear until to-day that Riches 
had 113 messengers employed and that Skinner had 
68 ?—No, I never knew anything about it. 

28,044. It takes you by surprise ?>—Yes. I knew 
Mr. Riches was taking a part, but I do not know what 
part he took, 

28,045. Is there anything else you know about the 


election that you think we ought to know ?—Mr. 
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Corsbie made mention of ‘my name in respect of the 
municipal election. j 

(Mr. Corsbie.) That is the case of Gilmore and 
Parsons who changed 40/. into silver. Gilmore was 
examined to-day, and I was astonished he was not 
asked the question. I believe the man who changed 
it is quite ready to come before you, and say he gave 
the silver for the heavier coin. 

28,046. (Mr. Howard.) I think that matter had 
better stand at present, until Mr. Gilmore is here?— 
(The Witness.) Here is a letter I wish to hand to the 
secretary, which I received from the petitioner Mr. 
Ames. 

28,047. Is it of any use to us in respect to this 
inquiry ?—Yes. 

28,048. What election ?—The last election, 1875. 

28,049. Whom is it from?—The man’s name is 
Tillett, to Mr. Ames ; he gave it into my possession. 

28,050. You know the writing, I suppose ?—No. 
( The witness read the letter.) 

28,051. Who is the man ?—F, Tillett; this man 
was not. found by me, but by a man of the name of 
Nobbs. 

28,052. Who is the man ?—I do not know, but I 
am told he lives in St. Augustine’s. 

28,053. At present it appears to me it is no sort of 
evidence whatever against Mr. Tillett or anybody else, 
but you are quite right to bring it to our notice. If 
the man is called to state that, it may be evidence. If 
you hand it to the secretary it will bea guide to him 
to get the man’s name and address. Is there anything 
else you have to say ?—Not in reference to the parlia- 
mentary elections. 

28,054. Have you nothing further to say about the 
parliamentary elections >—Nothing further. 

28,055. Have you taken part in the municipal 
elections >—Yes. 

28,056. Has there been any employment of messen- 
gers then? What is it you want to say about the 
municipal elections ?—I was just going to mention 
about Mr. Corsbie. When he gave evidence, he men- 
tioned about a man of the name of Freeman and 
Gilmore. 

28,057. That is the matter you spoke of to me just 
now ?—Yes. 

28,058. That is a matter 1 wish you to reserve, 
because I think it is fair Gilmore should be here. Is 
there anything else ?—That is all. 


Mr. Henry Samuet Burtmant sworn and examined. 


28,059. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—An iron- 
monger. 

28,060. Carrying on your business in Norwich ?>— 
Grapes Hill. 

21,061. You are a bit of a politician, are you not? 
—Not much of that. 

28,062. You are more of an ironmonger than a 
politician ?>—Yes. 

28,068. You are a little bit of a politician >—Yes, 
trifling. | 

28,064..What elections have you taken part in; 
1874 and 1875 ?—Several back previous to that. 

28,065. What part did you take in 1874 ?—T kind 
of got the hump and I would not take any part in 
it at all. It was through a little. bit of private 
matters. 

28,066. Do not tell me what the private matters 
are ?—I would not take any part in it at the same as 
I had done previously. I had canvassed on several 
different elections previous to that from day to day 
and lost a lot of time. You are spending money at the 
same time and through a little circumstance that 
occurred I would not take any part in it at all. 

28,067. That was in 1875 ?—Yes. 

28,068, Did you take any part in 1874 at all ?—At 
the last moment. 

28,069. What do you call the last moment ?—That 
was the night previous to the election day. 

28,070, Where was it you took a little part ?—That 
would be in St. Benedict’s parish, 


28,071. In which ward ?-—The third. 

28,072. In what house or place >—I had a note sent 
down to mefrom my uncle Joe to come and see him. 
I was out of the way for an hour or two, and when I 
went up to hear what he wanted, he said, “ Well, look 
“ here, we want you to go, it’s no use your putting 
‘¢ yourself out of the way ; go into the ward and doas 
“ you have done; you have always worked well with 
“ that part;” that was St. Benedict’s parish. I said, 
« That is all well and good, but I am not going to do 
“ it, you know pretty well what I mean.’ He said, 
“ Waive all that and go into business.” Well,” I 
said, “I am not going into business unless I get some- 
“ thing for my past services,” because in 1868 1 paid 


26s. for a cab, and I never got a halfpenny back, and I~ 


canvassed 11 or 12 days and of course, you can under- 
stand, when you are knocking about that you are losing 
time, you are losing not earning money, so I was not 
going to do so. He said, “ Go and see what you can 
“ do, put on some hands.” “Well,” I said, “ what 
“ was the good of talking about putting on hands,” I 
said, “ The pig is dead, the other side have got them 
all up.” Because I could see it as I was walking 
about, because, although I would not take any part in 
the election, I could not rest in my shop. I was forced 
to walk about, and I could see what the other side were 
doing. So he said, “ Well, go and do what you can.” 
I had a communication with: Mr. Skinner and Mr. 
Riches and we managed it amongst us; that is how 
we worked it, 
40 4 
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28,073. You had communications, do you say, with 


Skinner and Riches ?—Yes. 

28,074. You must tell me what they were ?—They 
told me that they had seen Joe, and we were to go and 
see what we could do with reference to putting on 
parties to watch Gilmore’s and Whitmore’s, and two 
or three more parties’ houses in the wards, as ‘Ted 
Roll’s and Ted Brett’s had a lot of them. 

28,075. Liberal houses >—Yes, that is the substance 
of the matter. It was more hard work than a little, 
to get people, because they were all got up by the 
otherside. 

28,076. Well, go on.—I do not know anything fur- 
ther than that. 

28,077. Did you get a few men ?>—Yes. 

28,078. You alone ?—No, we {were in Co., as the 
saying is. ; 

28,079. Is that Riches, and Skinner, and you ?— 
Yes. 

28,080. How many men did you get between you ? 
—If we got 30 that is the outside, I should think we 
could not get hold of them, they were all up. 

28,081. Mr. Riches has said 80; you say 30 do 
you ?—I could not swear neither to five or six, because 
I teli you how it was; we had a list of the names, and 
some of them had 5s. some 7s. 6d. like that, according 
to whether they were on one or two days. That was 
cast up, and that was receipted at the bottom, and that 
was our receipt for our cheque we got. 

28,082. What was the cheque you got ?—'There 
you lick me. ; 

28,083. I daresay with a little trouble we can re- 
member it ?—I vannot tell you the exact amount, but 
it was somewhere about 20/.; something like that 
between the three of us. 

28,084. That is pretty nearly what Mr. Riches says, 
I think he says it was 197.—That is near enough 
for a pound. 

28,085. Was it as much as 20/. or under 20/.?— 
I should rather think it was under than over, because 
I think there was an odd 19s. 

28,086: That was the cheque for the whole three of 
you ?—That was for the whole three of us. 

28,087. In payment of all the men you all three 
put on ?—Yes. 

28,088. To whom was the cheque payable, do you 
remember ?——I believe I and Skinner first went up to 
Joe’s on the Saturday afternoon, and we had a job to 
get hold of that cheque. j ihe: 

28,089. Where did you go for it ?—Up to his office. 

28,090. Whose office >—Joe’s, my uncle Buttifant. 

28,091. Did you see him there ?—Certainly. 

28,092. What did you say ?—‘‘ Come for the money 
for the messengers.” 6 

28,093. What did he say ?—He had put us off the 
day before ; I said, “ Well, here these fellows are 
kicking up adevil of a row, they must be paid,” 
because the night previously there had been a devil of 
a row at the committee room with these here fellows. 
They said they would not go away without their 
money, so therefore Mr. Skinner and Mr. Riches 
they got up what money they could between them and 
they paid these noisy varmints off. 

28,094. Do you mean, paid them out of their own 
pocket ?—Yes. 

28,095. In money ?—Yes. 

28,096. How much, do you suppose ?—I cannot tell 
you what they paid, but I know that I and Skinner 
we went and cashed the cheque, and he took the 
balance what they had paid away, and gave me the 
balance for to pay my men I had got. 

28,097. You paid them, I suppose ?>—Yes. 

28,098. Did that exhaust the cheque ?—Rather ! 

28,099. Now what bank was the cheque on ?— 
Gurney’s. ¢ 

28,100. Did you go to cash it yourself ?>—No, I 
believe I stopped outside, and I believe Skinner went 
and cashed it, because I believe that was payable to 
self or order, it was drawn on self and Co., and 
payable to bearer. I cannot swear to that, but how- 
ever Skinner went in and got the money. 
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28,101. You are perfectly clear about this, that 
there were somewhere about 30 messengers, and the 
whole amount between the three of you did not exceed 
20 ?—Certainly not. 

28,102. You think it was something under 20?— 
Yes. 


28,103. There is no doubt that is true ?—Not the 
slightest. 

28,104. Now listen. Your name is Henry Buttifant 
—Henry Samuel. 

28,105. Who is A. G.Buttifant —A. G. Buttifant ? 
would be a son of Joe’s. 

28,106. Your cousin ?>—Yes. 

28,107. I have a paper before me in which Mr. Jo- 
siah Buttifant says this, that Mr. Riches alone, without 
you and Skinner, employed 113 messengers, and that 
Skinner, without Riches or you, employed 68 and King 
180 messengers between them without yourself, do 
you believe that ?—I should like to know where you 
were going to get them. That would be pretty well 
the whole constituency of St. Benedict’s. 

28,108. I am putting it to you, as I have to them 
before. Is it true, or is it false ?—That is the most 
diabolical lie that ever was told. 

28,109. I have told you the number of messengers. 
I will read to you from a book which comes to us as 
abook of Mr. Buttifant’s. Against Mr. Riches’ name 
there is 60d. for messengers, and against Skinner’s 
24l. 8s., that is to say, for the two of them without 
you, 84/. 8s. What do you say to that ?—I say it 
is all false, because I and Skinner went and drew 
the cheque or drew the cash on the cheque, and he 
and |Riches took their account out of that, and I took 
the balance and paid my men. That is all false. 

28,110. Did you have any conversation with your 
uncle, after the election, about the election of 1874 2— 
No, certainly not. After the election was over a day 
or two, [ went for this coin to pay the men, and we 
could not get it,and the result was that they began 
kicking up a disturbance, so Skinner and Riches paid 
these noisy ones, and let the others go, that was the 
only time. 

28,111. You have told me that you were sent for by 
Josiah Buttifant, and he told you what you have told 
me; you need not go over that again. Did he tell you 
that he had been told by anybody to tell you that or to 
get anything done ; did he tell you anything of the sort, 
or did he simply say, I want you to go down into the 
third ward ?—Certainly he said to me, “Don’t put 
your crop up,” or someting of that kind. 

28,112. You told us you were rather in a huff ?— 
Yes, he said “ Go down into your district and go to 
work.” -“ Very well,” Isaid, “all right;” and then 
I say, “Look’here, under them circumstanees I can 
“ see what it is; the other parties have bought them 
“ all up. What is to be done?” He said, “Go and 
** see what you can do.” I went down and saw what 
I could do. 

28,113. That was all he said ?—That was all he 
said to me. 

28,114. Did he tell you that he was under orders 
from anyone ?—Not a word, certainly not. 

28,115. Did you ever hear that he had orders from 
anybody to take that course in the third ward ?—No, 
I never heard from that time to this time that the 
Commission is on. cf See 

28,116. You learnt it then for the first time ?— 
Certainly. . 

28,117. Did you take any part in the election of 
1875 ?—Very slight, because my business would not 
allow me to take any particular part. fon 

28,118. I suppose you noticed the sort of election it 
was. You seem to have had your messengers in 1874. 
Did you see anything in 1875 that excited your atten- 
tion ?—Not in particular. 

28,119. Did you see a good many messengers ?— 
No. . 
28,120. You did not take any part in the election 
at all ?—No. : 

28,121. Did you vote, I will not ask you how ?— 
Yes, certainly I did. fu 
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28,122. Did you go to any of the polling booths ?— 
When I came to my house I would drop into the 
“Robin Hood” to see how they were going on, then I 
would drop into the “‘ Fountain ” to see how they were 
going on, all before I went to my business. I did 
nothing further ; asked them how they were doing; a 
drop of beer; and I would go to the shop. 

28,123. Did youhear of any bribery, or anything of 
that sort, during the election of 1875 ?—No. 

28,124. Did you see any processions in these 
elections ?—Yes. 

28,125. Did you take part in them ?—I daresay at 
night time I done a trot out amongst them. 

28,126. You went and took part in them ?—I could 
not help it, that was my idea. Iam a thorough Con- 
servative in principle, and no one would ever turn me 
from that. 

28,127. I suppose you knew that these men you 
took onin the third ward, were voters ,—There would 
not be the slightest doubt about that. 

28,128. You took them on, and you knew when 
you took them on, that it was avery wrong thing to 
do ?—Of course I did. 

28,129. Did you know that the law was against it ? 
—I did not know anything about the law. 

28,130. You knew it was wrong ?—I had heard that 
taking on voters, if there came a scrutiny they would 
be struck off ; that is the only thing I knew; I did not 
pay much regard to that. 

28,131. You felt it was a wrong thing to do?— 
Yes, as far as that is concerned ; I did not pay much 
regard to it no more than that. 

28,132. I do not suppose you will do it again ?—I 
do not suppose I should, as long as that is the law. 

28,138. It is the law ?—That I did not know. 

28,134. You ought to obey it >—I was asked to go 
and do a certain thing, and I went and did it, so far as 
I could possibly do it. If I could have got twice that 
T should have done it. 

28,135. Here I want you to tell me the whole 
truth, and to know from you in the witness-box, was 
it a corrupt act on your part?—I did not know the 
law was straight on that point. All I had been given 
to understand was that that would only come out by 
scrutiny. ganT ; 

28,136. You knew the law was against it >—Yes, in 
that sense of the word ; that is the only thing. 

28,137. Now, about the employment of messengers 
on so large a scale, on either side. I suppose you 
know that is wrong ?—Certainly. 

28,138. If it is done with the object of getting votes ? 
—Yes; whoever says to the contrary, that is all bosh. 

28,139. Did you believe that in the elections of 1874 
and 1875, on both sides, that was the object, or 
not ?—Certainly, of course it was. st 

28,140. Was it your object ?—Certainly it was. I 
can understand that little tip. When my uncle sent for 
me, I knew what he meant; he did not want to speak to 
me twice ;.a nod was as good as a wink. 

28,141. You had done it before, I suppose ?—No, I 
had not. ; 

28,142. But you had heard it was done ; who taught 
you how to do it ?—It came natural, because I have been 
mixed up from my birth, as the saying is. Until 1868, 
when the Reform Act came in, I used to earn a shilling 
or two at election time, but when that came in and [ 
was a voter, my uncle would not employ me then. | 

28,143. Is there anything else you can tell us about 
the election >—Yes, in reading the evidence of Mr. 
Clowes ? : 

28,144. I want you only to tell us those things which 
on either side you have good reason to believe are 
true, not what you fancy, but what you believe 
to be true on some fair information?—I have got 
two or three little points: the first is Mr. Clowes’ 
evidence, when I read that he said, he was manager 
at the “Richmond Hill.” I think I can contradict 
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that to the best of my belief, because I had occasion 
through private business to go and see Mr. Samuel 
Haster, who is a great man up in the sixth ward, and 
his wife said, “ Are you on the Forresters’ business or 
‘“* on electioneering business?” Isaid, “I am on 
“ electioneering business.” She said you will find 
him at the “ Richmond Hill,” because I knew he was 
a great Coimanite. So up to the “ Richmond Hill ” 
I go, and I go through a whole crowd of roughs 
through the door and likewise on the staircase, and 
I goes up into this room, and who should sit there 
on a chair with his feet up on the table, but Mr. 
Samuel Easter with a cigar in his mouth and a wine 
decanter before him, and likewise two parties by the 
name of Denny, one was the clerk down there, and 
another lived in the Old Palace Road, whom I have 
accused since then of being a spy, but I do not care 
for that ; I still contend he is a spy in “the camp. 
These two Dennys were there along with Samuel 
Easter ; that is what makes me believe Sam Easter 
was manager at ‘ Richmond Hill” instead of Mr. 
Clowes. 

28,145. Is there any other point?—Mr. Stevens 
made a remark about a man named George Knights 
who has been a voter for the last 50 years. That 
very man Mr. Teddy Roe who keeps the “Cadogan 
Arms,” down Orchard Street, I am given to under- 
stand, paid his entrance fee into the Liberal Asso- 
ciation, and likewise 

28,146. There is no harm in that ?—No, only you 
may bear in mind this man had applied to Mr. John 
Miller at St. Benedict’s committee room ; he had applied 
to Mr. Cross and another, but they would have nothing 
to do with him, because he is a voter, and he said he 
could get a job on the other side, and they put him on, 
and he had always considered himself a strong Con- 
servative. 

28,147. Is there anything material that you want to 
tell us P—No. 

28,148. Anything you know about your own party 
in the election of 1874, that you ought to tell us P— 
No. 

28,149. You see, you are bound to tell us all you 
know that is material on both sides ?—I know that; I 
cannot tell you anything further ; if there is anything 
further I will do so. 

28,150. Is there anything for or against your oppo- 
nents, not merely what you speculate upon in your 
mind, but what you believe to be true ?—Yes, but I do 
not like to mention anything unless I can prove it; 
what is the use of making assertions unless you can 
prove them. I have one or two things with reference 
to the board trick, but I cannot get up to that close. 

28,151. When you become close, you will let us 
know ?—I will do so. 

28,152. If you give any names to the Secretary, 
if there are any, that would be the best way to do 
it. At present, do not say anything about any- 
body unless you can prove it?—Itis no use making 
assertions. 

28,153. I want you to bear in mind that this is all 
very wrong, to employ voters in this way ?—I believe 
we all knew that on both sides. 

28,154. I want you to bear it in mind; do not 
dream of doing it any more, because, you see, you get 
yourself into difficulties by it. Have you made a full 
and free disclosure of everything you know ?—Every- 
thing, as far as I can recollect. 

28,155. Whether favourable to you or your party, 
or not ?—I know nothing further. 

28,156. If anything occurs to you, come and tell us 
at any time. Come and tell the Secretary that you 
wish to make a statement, and you shall make it; but 
bear in mind that it is wrong to employ voters for the 
sake of getting their votes ?—We knew that before, I 
believe. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
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NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 


Wednesday, 15th September 1875. 


Water Exms recalled and further examined. 


(The Witness.) 1 should like to say something with 
respect to what I said yesterday. 

28,157. (Mr, Howard.) Upon what part of your 
evidence >—I do not think I stated what is reported 
in the “ Mercury”: ‘I did at the last election ride in 
a waggonette driven by Mr. John Womersley.” I 
beg leave to contradict that, I think the press have 
made a mistake. I do not think I gave that 
evidence, 

28,158. (Mr. Goldney.) Which Mr. Womersley 
was itr—Mr. William Womersley, in 1874. 

28,159. (Mr. Howard.) The report which I find in 
the “Norfolk Chronicle” is to this effect: “‘I rode 
“ round to the Dereham schoolroom in 1874 with 
** Mr, Womersley, and Clare Shaw, and the two 
‘* Holdens. I saw Mr. John Womersley” ?—It was 
in 1875, at the Dereham Road schoolroom. 

28,160. What do you say to the first part of it: 
“ T rode round to the Dereham Road schoolroom in 
“ 1874 with Mr. Womersley, and Clare Shaw, and 
* the two Holdens.” Was that in 1874 ?—Yes. 

28,161. Then the report goes on, “I saw Mr. John 
Womersley ” ?—Not in 1874; it was in 1875 I saw 
Mr. John Womersley. 

28,162. It was Mr. William Womersley with whom 
you went in 1874, in the waggonette >— Yes. 

28,163, You did not see Mr. John Womersley in 
Then I did not say that Mr. Womersley 
ordered me to send my men there. He said the men 
ought to be suppressed from going in an illegal 
manner to yote. It is said I took direct orders from 
him,. I do not think I stated that. 

28,164. Yes, indeed you did ; I have a distinct 
recollection of that, and I asked you questions about 
it, You said you took your orders for your men from 
Mr, Womersley?—The words he said were, “ They 
“ are going in an illegal manner, and they ought to 
* be suppressed.” 

28,165. This is what you told me: “ Mr. Womersley 
“ said ‘that was illegal’ about the blind and lame, 
“ and asked me to put my men there.—( The Chief 
“ Commissioner.) You know he has denied that ?— 
* (A.) Well, that is what he told me. Why should 
* you take orders from Mr. Womersley >—(4.) I 


'‘¢ do not know ?”—No more [ did. 


28,166. You do not say you did not take orders, 
but that you do not know why you should take 
orders ?—If I took them, I do not know what I took 
them for. 

28,167. “I think I was rather silly to take orders 
from him” ?—I should think I was if I did. 

28,168. Be consistent. You are here to say that 
you never said you took orders from him. Is that 
so ?—The words of Mr. Womersley were: “They were 
“ bringing up voters there in an illegal manner, and 
‘© they ought to be suppressed.” He was close to me 
when he said it, and I acted upon that at once. 

28,169. Then you did take orders from him ?— 
Not direct orders. I took the order as if he spoke 
to me. 


28,170. You thought it was meant ?>—Yes. 

28,171. (Mr. Goldney.) You had no doubt it was 
meant for you ?—I thought it was, 

28,172. (Mr. Howard.) The report states “ Mr. 
“ Womersley said that was illegal, and asked me to 
‘* put my men there,” and you were asked several 
questions upon that. I reminded you that Mr. Wo- 
mersley had denied it, and you said, “ Well, that is 
“what he told me. (Q.) Why should you take 
“ orders from Mr. Womersley ?—(A;) Ido not know. 
“ JT think I was rather silly to take orders from him,” 
Do you mean to say that you did not say that yester- 
day ?—As to taking direct orders I never did. 

28,1738. What would you call a direct order ?— 
“* Take your men and place them there.” 

28,175. (Mr. Goldney.) You said yesterday he 
asked you to put your men there P—I boii a mistake 
if I said so. 

28,176. You say now you did it without being 
asked ?—He said the men were going up in an illegal 
manner to vote, and they ought to be suppressed. 

28,177. He told you ‘that >—He said it again me; 
he never told me, There was a lot of people round 
me who heard it as well as myself, because he did not 
speak in a low tone. 

28,178. (Mr. Howard.) Have you been talking 
over this matter with anyone, since last night P—No, [ 
saw the paper. 

28,179. You have not seen anyone about it p—No. 
I thought the paper did me an injustice, and I came 
here, 

28,180. On the contrary, I think the reporters 
have reported you with extreme accuracy, on all 
sides.—Then I was incorrect in giving my evidence. 

28,181. That may be. We give you an opportunity 
of correcting it, if you desire it. You want to say that 
you acted upon a statement made by Mr. Womersley, 
instead of taking a direct order P—Yes, 

28,182. You seem to have been very ready to act 
upon his statement >—Knowing how active he was on 
the Liberal side, I thought what he said was right. 
I did not. think a gentleman like him would say 
anything wrong. 

28,183. Did you not understand it to be a sort of 
command to you, with your army in reserye ?—I drew 
an inference when he said that, 

28,184. You see how ready you men are, in charge 
of your army, to take a particular attitude,—I will not 


‘say of offence,—but of interference ?—When a wrong 


is committed. 

28,185. I think it would be much better if the 
nolian were left to judge when a wrong is committed, 
instead of its being left to a lot of irresponsible men 
like yourself. Take my advice, give up rough business 
altogether.—I mean to do so. 

28,186. Do it from this moment, or, mark my words, 
you will suffer for it. Give it up, on both sides,—I 
mean to do so. i 


FREDERICK GEORGE BROWN sworn and examined. 


28,187. (Mr. M‘Mahon,) What are you >—A coach 
painter. 

28,1874. Were you engaged in the election of 
1875 ?—Yes. 

28,188. And in the election of 1874 ?—Yes. » 

28,189. As what were you engaged in that election 
of 1874 ?—As personation agent. 

28,190. On the day of the election you were ania bed 
I avPrE all day within the polling place ?—-Yes. 


28,191. You did not see much of what passed 
outside >—No. 

28,192, Did you on that occasion discover any 
persons attempting to personate ?—I did not myself. 
There were some, but not at my end of the booth. 
Had they come to my end of the table T should have 
detected them, because I know the parties quite well. 

28,198. Who were they ?—Those that were per- 
sonated were William Warner of Essex Street, and 
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Frederick Warnet of Middle Row, Chapel Field Road, 
and James King of Crook’s Place, I think it is; I do 
not know the name of the street. 

28,194. On which side were they >—They were on 
the Conservative side. 

28,195. On which ‘side were you engaged ?>—On 
the Conservative side. 

28,196. Those three men who were sought to be 
personated were on the Conservative side >—Yes. 

28,197. How many persons were taken up for 
attempting to personate them?—There were none 
taken up. They were not detected at all, the parties 
who came to personate them. 

28,198. (Mr. Howard.) How did you come to 
know it?—The men came, up to vote, and they were 
not allowed to vote, as other parties had come up 
before and voted for them. 

28,199. They came to you ?—Not to my end of the 
table, but my attention was called to it. If they had 
come to my end of the table I should have known it, 
because I know these three individuals quite well. 

28,200. (Mr. M‘Makon.) When those three persons 
came up to vote they were not allowed to vote because 
they had already voted >—Yes. 

28,201. It was then discovered that someone else 
had voted for them ?—Yes. 

28,202. They could not discover who the persons 
were who had personated them ?—No. 

28,203. Has it never since been discovered ?>—No. 

28,204. Have you any idea who the persons were 
who personated them ?—No. 

28,205. (Mr. Howard.) What hour of the day was 
it?—Two of them were before the noon hour, or 
somewhere about the noon hour ; that is tosay, between 
one and two o’clock, and the other one I think was 
rather later in the day. These men, the two Warners, 
mostly go and vote between one and two; that is to 
say, their dinner hour. 

98,206. Did you hear of any personation on the 
other side P—No. 

28,207. Did you hear of any complaints on the 
Liberal side that personation had been committed ? 
—No. 

28,208. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In 1875 did you act as 
personation agent >—Yes. 

28,209. Did you discover then any attempt at 
personation >—No. 

28,210. Was there any attempt at personation 
discovered by anyone else ?—I did not hear of any. 

' 28,211. Do you know of anything else to tell us 
with regard to either of those elections >—No, 

28,212. Is there nothing else that occurs to you? 
—No. 

28,213. Were you employed only on the one day ? 
—I was not paid at all. I volunteered my services, 
and rendered all the assistance I could of an evening 
in getting out circulars and that kind of thing. 

28,214. You were a volunteer on both occasions ? 
—On both occasions. 

98,215. (Mr. Howard.) Were you in the fifth 
division ?—I am in South Heigham. 

98,216, Are you George Frederick Brown ?—No, 
I am Frederick George Brown. ; 

28,217. Who appointed you ?—Mr. Corsbie the last 
time. 

28,218. In 1875 r—Yes. 

28,219. In 1874 who appointed you?—TI think 
Mr. Buttifant. 

28,220. Were you then in the fifth division >—Yes, 
it was the same. 

28,221. Mr. Josiah Buttifant appointed you then ? 

—Yes. 

28,222. At what part of the election ?>—-That was 
not till the election morning. 

28,223. You mean the polling day?—The polling 
day. 
38,224. What did he tell you te do?—He told me 
to go into the. booth and keep to one side of the 
polling place and attend to the illiterate voters, and 
T had a list of persons scheduled, and persons who 
were dead, and another list of persons who had 
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rethoved, aiid double etitries to see that ho ote voted 
twice. 

28,225, Your duties were all ¢onfined to the day of 
polling >—Yes. 

28,226. Were you engaged, on the day previous to 
the election, in the fifth division?—Only in the 
evening. 

28,227. Why did you go on the evening of the day 
previous -—I went there for instructions, but I was 
not appointed till the day of the election. 

28,228. When did you learn that you were wanted ? 
—The day before. 

28,229. Who told you?—I cannot say who it was 
now ; I was told I was to be the personation agent. 

28,280. On the day following ?—The day before, 
I was told. 

28,231. But that you were to be the personation 
agent on the day following ?—Yes. 

28,232. Were you ever asked to take any other 
duty ?—Yes, | was asked to lend a hand of an evening 
to get out the circulars. 

28,233. In 1874 ?—In 1874. 

28,234. You led me to suppose that all you had to 
do was to give your attendance at the booth as per- 
sonation agent, on the day of the polling ?—That was 
all I had to do on that day. 

28,235. Did you do anything else during the 
election ?>—Only what I have stated. : 

28,236. Tell me what it was ?>—Assisting in getting 
out the circulars. 

28,237. Was that during the whole of the eléction 
week ?—Several evenings. 

28,238. Anything else ?—No. 

28,239. You did not take charge of any particular 
division for the whole of the election week ?—No. 

28,240. Or on the day before the election ?—No. 

28,241. Were you requested to take charge of any 
particular division on the day before the election ?— 
No. 

28,242. Did Buttifant make any such request to 
you ?—No. 

28,243. Did anyone else p—No. 

28,244. Did you in any respect undertake the fifth 
division for electioneering purposes at all during the 
election of 1874 ?—I agreed to get out a few circulars 
as well as I could. 

28,245. Were you appointed to take charge, in any 
sense, of the fifth division ?—No. 

28,246, Listen to what Buttifant says in his state- 
ment. He says No. 5 division was undertaken by so- 
and-so, and then he goes on to mention several namés 
in the sixth division, and your name occurs there : 
“« Division 6 was undertaken by Mr. H. Hawes, 
“ Mr. Scott, and Mr. George F. Brown of Hssex 
“ Street.” Are you that man ?—No. 

28,247. George Frederick Brown and Frederick 
George Brown are different people >—I am not George 
Frederick Brown. 

28,248. Did you see much of Buttifant during the 
election of 1874 ?—Do you mean on the election day ? 

28,249. I said during the election?—I saw him 
several times, 

28,250. Did you ever have any conversation with 
him, of any consequence ?—No. 

28,251. Did he ever tell you that he was the 
appointed agent ?—He never told me, but I knew he 
was appointed. 

28,252. Upon what terms or under whose authority 
you did not know ?—No. 

28,258. And you did not inquire P—No. 

28,254. Do you know anything about the election 
of 1875 ?—I did about the same work then; I was 
personation agent. 


28,255. I do not know whether you have ever 


employed messengers on either side ?—No, I never 
gave a peuny piece to anyone. _ 

28,256. Did you ever hear of any other corruption 
or bribery on the day of the election, in 1874, except 
the messenger trick ?—I did not. 

28,257. Did you hear of any corruption or bribery 
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of any sort in 1875 excepting the employment of 
messengers ?—No. 

28,258. On either side >—No. 

28,259. Is there anything else you can tell us? 
Do not be afraid to tell us anything about yourself; 
it may not be agreeable, but never mind that ?—No, I 
have nothing to say. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


_ 28,260. You have not committed any bribery of any 
sort ?>—No. 
28,261. Do you know whether your opponents 
have ?—I do not know of any. 
28,262. Do you know anything in their favour ?— 
No. . 
28,2638, Do you know anything against them ?—No, 


Henry CHAMBERLIN sworn and examined. 


28,264. (Mr. Goldney.) You were the foreman of 
the messengers, were you not, in the sixth ward at the 
last election ?—Yes, I was a messenger. 

28,265. Did you look after the other messengers ? 
—No, 

28,266. What was your duty >—I was put on as 
messenger. If I was wanted I was there. 

28,267. What did you do when you were there >— 
Look out a few circulars ; and I was there when I was 
wanted. I was at Mr. Roll’s. 

28,268. The public-house ?—Yes. 

28,269. In 1875, the last election ?—No; in 1874 I 
was there. 

28,270. Where were you at the last election >— 
Nowhere. 

28,271. Did you take any part in the last election ? 
—No, I had no part at all in the election of 1875; in 
1874 { did. 

28,272. (Mr. Howard.) Have you your summons 
in your pocket ?>—Yes (handing to the Commissioners). 

28,273. There is no doubt about your being Henry ? 
—No, there is no doubt about that. 

(Mr. Stevens.) I-think the man you require is 
George F’. Chamberlin, if 1 remember right, 

28,274. (Mr. Goldney.) Which committee room 
were you in in 1874 ?—I was at Mr. Roll’s. 

_ 28,275. What is the name of that ?—The “ Rose,” 
St. Katherine’s Plain. 

28,276. How many other messengers were there ? 
—I cannot answer that question ; | know I was on 
three days as a messenger. 

28,277. In:1874?—I was. 


28,278. There you were if you were wanted ?— 
Yes. 

28,279. Did they want you ?—Yes, I took out some 
circulars. 

28,280. How many ?—I might take out half a score 
perhaps. 

28,281. As many as that ?—Yes. 

28,282. In three days ?—Yes. 

28,283. And you were paid 3s. 6d.a day for the 


first two days, and 5s. for the second one ?P—Yes. 

28,284. Which side were you employed by ?—By 
the Conservatives. ‘ 

28,385. The “ Rose and Thistle,” was it >No, the 
“ Rose.” 

28,286. Who put you on?—I was put on by 
Mr. Holmes. 

28,287. Cannot you tell us how many were put on 
besides you ?—No, I have no idea. 

28,288. Were there 50?—-I cannot say how many 
there were. 

28,289. Was that about the number, or was it 
nearer 100 ?—I could not say how many were put on. 


28,290. Which was it nearest, 50 or 100 ?—There 
were 50 perhaps. 

28,291. About 50 ?—Yes. 

28,292. Did you vote afterwards ?—Yes, I voted. 

28,293. Did you know you were doing wrong in 
voting ?—No, I did not know, until you gentlemen 
came, that I was doing wrong. - ’ 

28,294, (Mr. Howard.) When you came, you found 
it out >—Yes. 

28,295, Are you sure you did not know it before ? 
—No, I did not. 

28,296. (Mr. Goldney.) Had you applied to the 
other side to put you on ?>—No. 

28,297. Did they ask you whether you were a voter 
or not before they put you on ?—No. 

28,298. Did you tell them you were a voter or not ? 
I think they knew I was a voter ; I have been Con- 
servative all my lifetime. 

28,299. (Mr. Howard.) I have it on my mind that 
you must have known something about that before 
we came down r—No, I did not. 

28,300. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you put on in 1871 ? 
—No. 

28,301. Or in 1870 ?—No. 

28,302. (Mr. Howard.) When did you hear of 
messengers being put on before ?—By the neighbours 
around me, 

28,803. Did you ever hear of that before the 1874 
election? Did you ever hear of messengers being put 
on before that election ?—I have known men employed 
at an election, as they always were. 

28,304. For an improper purpose P—No. 

28,305. So that in 1874, when you were put on, 
you did not know it was wrong ?—I did not know I 
was doing wrong. 

28,306, Did you not think you were in some sort 
of way selling your vote ?—No, I did not think I was 
selling my vote. . 

28,307. You knew you were expected to yote, did 
you not >—Yes. 

28,308. You knew you were expected to vote, 
because you were going to get a day’s pay as a mes- 
senger ; is not that the truth of it ?>—Of course. Iwas 
out of employment at the time. I heard other people 
were put on, and so I asked for a job myself. 

28,309. I am not going to scold you, but I want to 
know whether you did not think at the time that it 
was wrong to do it?—No, I did not think it was 
wrong at the time, because I never gave it a thought. 

28,310. You will not do it again, I daresay ?—No, 
that I shall not. 

28,311. The law forbids it, for a very wise reason, 
and [am sure you will obey the law next time, will 
you not ?>—Yes. 


Mr. Grorce GEDGE sworn and examined. 


28,312. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you ?—A dyer 
and dresser. : 

28,318. You have been engaged all your life actively 
in the politics of Norwich. Have you taken an active 
part in politics ?—I have done for many years, but not 
latterly. 

28,314. On the Conservative side ?—On the Con- 
servative side. ; 

28,315. Can you tell us anything about the election 


of 1874 ?—TI cannot give you any information for the. 


last three or four years relative to the election, because 
I have never attended to them; Ihave given them up, 
as it were. 

28,316. It has been said that you went about at the 


election of 1874, and the election of 1875, with a large 
purse of money; is there any truth in that ?—Per- 
fectly untrue ; a greater falsehood never was invented. 

28,317. You did not take any active part in the 
election of 1874 or the election of 1875 ?-—None what- 
ever. 

28,318. Did you vote ?—I did vote. 

28,319. At both ?—I always vote, when I am well, 
for the Conservatives, and always shall as long as I 
live. 

28,320. You voted yourself. Did -you really take 
any active part in the business of the election ?—None 
whatever ; I never did. As to messengers, I should be 
ashamed to dirty my fingers on it; I have never done 


it in my life, and never would. It is a disgrace to 
Norwich to see elections conducted in the way they 
have been. 

28,321. You never had anything to do with the 
appointment of messengers ?—No. 

28,322. Or took any active part in appointing mes- 
sengers >—Never. 

28,323. If I understand you rightly, you have taken 
no active part in elections for the last three or four 
years ?—Never; the last election that I had for the 
town council was conducted by Mr. Kett. 

28,324. Iam only speaking of parliamentary elec- 
tions ?—I have not been well for the last three or four 
times of the candidature ; I have never even voted in 
many of them ; I have had a very serious illness, and 
getting up to my time of iife I wonder I am here. 

28,325. (Mr. Howard.) 1 do not mean to keep you 
very long ; but it has been said here that you were at 
the “ Grapes,” and that there was some money going ? 
—I never saw anything of money in my lite relative 
to elections. 

28,326. It is not true >—No. 

28,327. It has been said that wherever you are 
“ there is something up ” ?—I cannot tell what people 
say; it is a very nasty dirty trick to assert about any- 
body, because they, know it is all falsehood. It is a 
thing I would not dirty my hands with, the colourable 
employment, and never would. 

28,328. When did you first hear of messengers being 
put on improperly >—Merely by common report going 
about, and from the extraordinary extravagance they 
were going to by this messenger trick. Hveryone 
thought there was something new in it, and of course 
I was one of the new ones who thought there was 
something in it. 

28,329. When did you first think that at the elec- 
tion ?—About three days after the last election. 

28,330. Did you suspect it in 1874?—I suspected 
no bribery, because I think there was no bribery. I 
think it is done in that nasty dirty way, what they 
call tricks of moving the cards about, and sending 
notes to vote, and so on, and paying them for their 
time and trouble. I do not charge anybody with 
bribery ; I said the rumour was of that nature that 
there must be something going on perfectly new, 
because the traffic was so regular. Everybody natu- 
rally supposed there was something up, and there is no 
doubt there was something up. 

28,331. I will read you what I spoke of just now as 
reported in the newspaper, and then you will have 
an opportunity of contradicting it formally, if you can. 
Mr. Gee, who is Mr. Stevens’s cashier, was examined 
some days ago, and amongst other things he said this : 
“ (Q.) Did you hear of any riot at the last election >— 
« (A.) I learnt there had been a row at the ‘ Grapes,’ 
“ but I think it was exaggerated. I went to the 
“‘ “Grapes,’ and saw some men standing round the 
“ ¢Grapes’ peaceably enough. They had Conser- 
“ yvative cards in their hats, and I should say they 
“ were roughs. I understood Mr. Gedge was there.” 
—That is untrue. 

28,332. ‘* And if there had been a row the Liberal 
“ voters would have gone there thinking something 
“ wrong was going on. (Q.) What wrong ?—(4A.) 
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“ Something wrong, Mr. Gedge being there. 
“ inferred if he was there, there would be some bribery, 
* because I believe he is connected with bribery in 
“ Norwich. It has been currently reported that Mr. 
“ Gedge has bribed at his own municipal elections. 
“ Mr. Gedge has such a reputation that the Liberals 
“ would be attracted there.” That is the statement ? 
—I am very sorry that a statement like that should 
go forth without the party who made the statement is 
forced to prove it. I was in the “ Grapes” to speak 
to Colonel Wilkinson, but I was not in two minutes. 
I was very ill at the time, but the doctor got me well 
enough to vote. 


28,333. I ought to have read a little more to you. 
“ (Q.) Any bags of gold on the table, or anything of 
“ that kind ?—(4.) No, I heard nothing of that kind, 
“ and Ihave not heard of any direct bribery. (The Chief 
“ Commissioner.) You acquit Mr. Gedge even, of 
“ that ?—( Witness.) I do not say that he had anything 
“ to do with it. (@.) You have information I am 
“sure in your mind, and J intend to have it. I 
“ shall not release you until you tell me. You say, 
if Mr. Gedge was there it is a sure sign of some- 
“ thing going wrong. Now I ask you what you 
** thought ?—(A.) Iam not aware that I said I was 
“ sure, but that it was inferred. (Q.) What do you 
“ believe as likely to be wrong ?—(A.) Some undue 
“* influence. (Q.) What undue influence ?—(A.) Per- 
* haps colourable employment of messengers. (Q.) 
“ Which you perfectly well knew prevailed ?—(A.) I 
“* did not know it by that name. I knew that men were 
“ put on. (Q.) You suspected him of nothing else ; 
* no cash in hand, no treating or any other form of 
“ bribery ?—(A4.) I should say not. (Q.) Had you 
“any reason to suppose that Mr. Gedge had been 
“* putting on messengers ?—(A.) I had ; I was told so. 
** I did not go down to the ‘Grapes’ for the purpose of 
“ ascertaining, and I did not investigate the matter 
“ further. (Q.) You say that Mr. Gedge has engaged 
“in bribery at municipal elections ?—(A.) It is re- 
“ ported so. (@.) Is there any foundation for saying 
** that Mr. Gedge has been guilty of any bribery at 
“* the parliamentary elections, either in 1874 or 1875 ? 
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“ —(A.) Icannot say ; it may be only rumour. [heard . 


“ that Mr. Gedge was down at the ‘ Grapes’ putting 
‘* on messengers. I merely gathered from the remarks 
“ J heard there were persons being put on colourably. 
“ T did not know it by that name in 1874, but at that 
“ election the term ‘ putting on’ was applied to the 
“ system.” That is what he says about you: he 
acquits you as to the bag of gold ?—He could not 
make his charge true; he denied it afterwards ; it was 
merely insinuated. 


28,334. You say the rumours he speaks of are 
utterly without foundation ?>—Precisely. 

28,835, And that you have never been guilty of 
bribery ?—Precisely ; I have never done such a thing 
in my life. 

28,336. You have had the opportunity now of con- 
tradicting it. It really comes to this, that Mr. Gee did 
not pledge himself to it ; he says it was rumoured, and 
we are very glad to have given you the chance of 
contradicting it.—I am very much obliged to you. 


Mr. OrtAnDO Dennis Ray sworn and examined. 


28,387. (Mr. Goldney.) You are, I believe, an 
auctioneer in this city ?—I am. 

28,338. And in former years took a very active part, 
indeed, in parliamentary elections ?—I did. 

28,339. Up to the commencement of the election of 
1870 you were, I believe, the agent of the Liberal 
party ?—Yes. ane 

28,340. At the commencement of the election in 
1870 it was thought better by you and some other 
people that you should retire from that post, I believe ? 
Yes. Iwas put in the schedule by the Commis- 
sioners in 1869. 

28,341. And you were included in the Act of Par- 
liament ?—It was thought that I had better not take 


part in the committee-room; I did go to the com- 
mittee-room and commenced. 

28,342. You took the benefit of the Act, I was 
going to say, but not in the sense that is usually im- 
plied 2—I was afterwards removed from the schedule. 

28,343. By Act of Parliament ?—Yes. 

28,344, So that in 1870, I think you went to the 
committee-room the first day or two, and took a very 
active part >—No, I did not stay a day, not more than 
an hour or two. I went there preparing to work, as 
being the agent for the Liberal party, as of course 
I should have done, but I had scarcely got there 
before [ was told I had better go away, and I went 
away. 
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28,345. Your name has been mentioned a good deal 
as to the accounts. Ido not know that they have any 
direct bearing on the 1874 or 1875 elections, but as 
the account has been gone into perhaps at some length 
I will ask you about it >—I took no part in the 1874 
election ; I took no part in the 1875; nor since the 
occasion that you refer to, 1870, have I interfered in 
any election whatever in Norwich. 
28,346. You have simply given your vote ?—I have 
no vote—unever since. 
28,347. But you are entitled to vote, are you not ?— 


0. 

28,348. I thought under the Act of Parliament you 
were entitled ?—No. 

28,349, Then you have taken no part at all in 1874 
or 1875 ?-—No. 

28,350. You have been an old experienced agent ? 
—I was registration agent 10 or 11 years. 

28,351. You have noticed how elections were being 
conducted, and so on?—Certainly ; I have been 
engaged in every election since, except this I have 
referred to, 

28,352. In 1874 and 1875, with your experience, 
you could scarcely fail to notice how the elections were 
being conducted ?—Certainly, I did notice it. 

28,353. Take 1874, that is the first in order. What 
should you say as to the way that was conducted ; 
first of all a fair view of both parties p—I rather judge 
from what I have heard than what I have seen ; I did 
not come into the city during the election week. 

23,354. You can give us no more information than 
we have already —No, Nor on the subsequent elee- 
tion in 1875. I was ill in 1874, but in 1875 I scarcely 
came to the city. 

28,355. Did you notice anything when you came 
into the city—-whether the election appeared to you 
lavishly conducted P—Yes, what 
I saw of it led me to believe that they were not 
sparing for money in any way whatever. 

28,356. What particularly directed your attention 
in that respect ?—I can seareely say; 1 noticed bands 
of music, but there had been bands before. The 
general aspect of the city, distinguishing it from 1868, 
which was very much quieter, would lead anyone to 
believe that there was general activity and greater 


activity than had been before, and of course that , 


meant a larger expenditure of money. 


28,357. (Mr. Howard.) Activity promoted by 
money ?— Yes, activities are promotedé by money ; 
there is no doubt of that. 

28,358. (Mr. Goldney.) You have no doubt of 


that, as an experienced man in elections >—Certainly 


not. 

28,359. We have had some evidence given us with 
regard to the election of 1874, and I should like to 
ask you a few questions on that. In the 1874 election 
you acted on behalf of Russell and Tillett after the 
coalition. We will not go into the circumstances 
that led to the coalition.—Two days before the polling 
I think the coalition began. 

28,360. In that election we have heard it stated 
that there were scarcely any public-house committee 
rooms ?—Very few. 

28,361. I think the number was given to us as 
four or five >—Yes, I am satisfied that is a correct 
statement. 

28,362. Who engaged the rooms at the private 
houses?—The engagement of houses was left to 
Mr. Stevens himself. The arrangement was this, 
Mr. Stevens represented Mr. Tillett, and Mr. Daynes 
and myself were the sub-agents of Mr. Coaks, who 
came very seldom into the committee room ; and all 
the engagements that were made, Mr. Daynes 
being away in Manchester for several of the earlier 
days of the election, were performed by Mr. Stevens 
and me. 

28,363. Then you:do not know whether Mr. Stevens 
experienced much difficulty or not in getting private 
houses ?—No, I do not ; it is seven years ago, and I 
should say yoy can tiearly always get a private soy 
for a committee room if you want one. 
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28,364. You think you could now sf? 187 5p 
Certainly ; ; in such places as Heigham, or the Seventh 
or eighth wards. [ do not think you can in the Man- 
croft or Market Ward, because they are principally 
shops; but I should think there would be no difficulty 
in getting a room; it might be small perhaps. 

28,365, What employment of messengers had you 
in 1868 ?—We had no employment, only the absolutely 
necessary people. I think we used the post office, as 
far as I remember; because J know that, 1 was going 
to say for weeks after it was over, I got almost 
thousands of circulars back, baskets full that had not 
been delivered, so that I know we used the post. I 
think in 1868 we had only the smaller number on 
the register. 

28,366. (Mr. 
think so. 

28,367. (Mr. 
Yes. 

28,368. (Mr. Howard.) You have it on your mind 
that it was on the smaller register —No, it was not ; 
T remember now it was the first polling under the new 
franchise. 

28,369. (Mr. Goldney.) Is that the octasion you 
refer to about. the number of circulars coming back ? 
—Yes 

28, 870. Had you at that time given any notice to 
the post office that you were going to send circulars 
through them ?—I think we did send them hotice a 
day or two before, and I believe it has always been 
understood (I have sent a good many things of that 
sort through the post) that you should give them 
such notice as you possibly can, because of course their, 
staff is not equal to an increase of twenty times the 
business in one day. 

28,371. When you were registration agent did you 
serve your notices of objection through the post office ? 
—By the post in some instances where we could not 
find a man, or there was ay doubt about finding 
him, I used to send it through the post in order that I 
might get it back and prove before the barrister that 
I had sent ; but generally I sent them by hand. 

28,372. You took sin attive part in the 1870 election, 
taking an official part >—I employed a number of nien, 
and paid for the music. 

28,378. Do you know what employment of messen- 
gers Here was in 1870 ?—No, -I do not; I had not 
the remotest idea. 

28,374. Was there any employment like twicé as 
many as in 1868 ?—I really could not tell you; I 
never went into & committee room after that moment 
you refer to, and I do not know whether they employed 
a large or a small number. 

28,375. You did not hear anything said of it >—No, 
I did not. 

28,376. In 1871 did you hear anythitig skid about 
the employment of messengers P—No. 

28,377. I assume you did in 18742 never heard 


Howard.) Would that be sor—t 


Goldney.) You had 1,600 less p— 


it. 


28,378. But immediately after the eledion P—No, | 
I did not. : 

28,379. Did you not hear shortly after the 1874 
election that there was a very large oe of 
messengers ?—No, I did not. 

28,380. Were you in the city >—Yes. 

28, 381. (Mr. Howard.) Did you not suspect it >— 

I suspected a very large employment; I did not know 

it had taken the form you now give it of the messenger 

trick. I knew there was a large number for some | 
purpose or other, because I saw the crowd. 

28,382. (Mr. "Goldney.) You formed a conclusion 
I suppose as to the objects of the large employment ? 
—No, I did not. I did not think the employment on 
either side was of such a character as seems now to 
be put on it; I did not think they were employed 
solely for their votes. 

28,388. Did you form any idea of the number 
employed ?—No. I have heard something like 8,000 
on both sides here. 

28,384. Had you an idea that there Wiis nie 
like that number employed ?>—No, | 


+ 28,385. If you had known that you would have 
come to a conclusion ?>—Certainly, [ should have come 
to the conclusion that there were a great many more 
than were wanted. 

- 28,386. (Mr. Howard.) And that ‘they were em- 
ployed with an object >—I cannot see any other object 
for employing more than you want. 

28,887. (Mr. Goldney.) What is the object ?—If 
voters, | should say to get their votes. 

28,388. There can be no doubt about it P—I should 

have no doubt it. 

28,389. Suppose you were not to make use of the 
post office, have you formed an opinion as to how 
many messengers you could work an election with P— 
The messengers you get for an election are respectable 
men, but they are not clever ; they are men that you 
cannot put ona par with the postman, for instance. 
I do not know, I am sure; it would he very difficult 
to put a aut, 

28,390. Put a gross sum for one party ?—That 
would depend again on the number of committee rooms. 

28,391. I will take the number of committee 
rooms ; I was going to ask you that in the next place. 
How many committee rooms do you think would be 
required, with the ballot ?—I think we used to have 
two in some of the wards, and three in others. [am 
not competent to give you a good opinion about that. 

28,392. I think you are a very competent man for 
most purposes. Suppose the election was thrown upon 
you by any contingency, how many committee rooms 
should you engage ?—If the election was thrown on 
me, | should do what I did, I think, in 1868, or the 
previous election, I forget which. 

28,398. What was that ?—I went: round to every 
ward manager to say if any men were put on above 
the number that 1 gave them (I forget how many 
now) he would not be paid. 

28,394, First of all, as to committee rooms through 
the eight wards >—Yes. 

28,395. Three committee rooms for the three biggest 
wards?—I think you want more than three for 
Heigham. 

28,396. Four ?—I do not believe four would be 
enough to work it properly, if yon want to get at all 
the voters; because the population of Heigham, like 
Pockthorpe, live in what they call in this city a great 
number of these small tenements. 

28,897. Of those alleys >—These people move some- 
times three or four times in the quarter of the year, 
and are very difficult to trace. 

28,898. We have heard that there have been a 
great many sham committee rooms. We rather want 
to get an idea how many committee rooms ought to 
be properly employed, and I am sure nobody can give 
it us much better than you?—I am sure I have no 
reason for not giving it to you, but I do not like to 
speak at random upon it, and [ have not thought on 
the matter. 

28,399. Think now ?—If I speak it must be taken 
for what it is worth. [should say if you had half a 
dozen committee rooms in Heigham that would do, 

28,400, Which is Heigham?—That is the third 
ward. P 

28,401. We will put six for that ?—I think to work 
it thoroughly you might have half a dozen there. 

28,402. Without the imputation that one of them 
was a sham one ?—Yes, I do not think it would bea 
sham. 

28,403. You might fairly keep six employed ?—I 
think so. ; 

98,404, They are not solely committee rooms for 
the purpose of sending out circulars /—These voters 
want to know where they are to vote, and whether 
they are on the register. 

98,405. It isa sort of house of eall for them ?— 
That isso. A register kept there, with a clerk or two 
to open and find the men’s names. 

28,406. But without necessarily employing messen- 

; gers and sending out circulars ?—I should think that 

would be done from the central committee room in 

that ward. 
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Close. 

28,408. It goes to Bishopsgate Street ?—Yes; that 
is along way. They generally have two I think for 
that. 

28,409. You would give them two ?—I should give 
them two. 

28,410. If you say two it would not excite any 
suspicion in your mind ?>—None whatever. 

28,411. Now for the second ward ?—I should think 
one; for the second ward is called the long ward, 
because it is a long one, and I do not think two would 
be too many. 

28,412. One St. Benedict’s, and one St. Andrew’s ? 
—St. Benedict’s is in the third ward. 

28,4138. There is a little bit of it: in the second 
ward. Now the fourth?—One for the market place, 
and a second for that outlying district called Chapel- 
field. 

28,414. Now the fifth ?—There should be one at 
Eaton ; that is two miles off. Then there is Crook’s 
Place, and then there is the centre of the ward. 
I think there should be three in the fifth ward. 

28,415. Now the sixth; that is an outlying dis- 
trict p—Yes, there is Trowse, Bracondale, and Carrow 
belong to the sixth; that is a hamlet. I think there 
should be one there; I think there should be two in 
Lakenham, Richmond Hill, and that part; and then 
there is what they call the back part of Lakenham, 
which is a large number of small tenements, and then 
the end of Ber Street, where the fifth ward joins it. 
I do not think three would be too many, or even four. 

28,416, You want one for Trowse?—I say the 
hamlets of Trowse, Bracondale, and Carrow. ‘Then 
I would give three for Lakenham, if not four. 

28,417. The seventh is a large district ; you would 
want one towards the railway station ?—It goes far 
beyond that, it goes from the railway station for a 
mile and a half up Thorpe Road; then there is 
Mousehold. 

28,418. And right down Magdalen Street ?>— 
St. Clement Without; again, that is an enormous 
ward. 

28,419. How many would you give for the seventh, 
half a dozen ?—Of course [ am only speaking in my 
judgment, and J should think eight would not be too 
many, though it seems a great many. 

28,420, ‘Then the eighth?—The eighth is much 
larger: Hellesdon, a little outlying district; and 
there is Catton. 

28,421. I do not quite understand that. Are you 
sure that Catton does come in the eighth ward ?— 
Yes, I think Dovor’s Place at Catton is in the 
eighth ward ; I have always thought so. 

28,422. I seems here to be terminated by a road 
that comes right across ?’—Catton is in the eighth 
ward. 

28,423. There are 1,500 voters?—It is not the 
number, but the distance. The custom has always 
been to have one at that part of the eighth ward, and 
J think then two others would do. 

28,424. ‘That would be three for the eighth ward? 
—Yes, about three. 

28,425. That is 80 altogether, and, of course, one 
?—One central room, of course. 


central room ? 

28,426. If you saw one party or the other em- 
ploying double that number of committee rooms, 
what should you think P—I should think they were 
simply places to have a register lying at. I should 
not call them committee rooms at all. The place 
you take to put a register in is not a committee 
room. 

28,427. Do you see a necessity for having a public- 
house for that purpose >—No, no more necessary to 
have a public-house than a private house, 

28,428. You think any active man who knew 
something of the people, and kept a grocer’s shop, or 
something of that sort, and had a register, would be 
able to afford his party all the information that was 
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required ?—No, I would rather have a clerk of my 
own attending. ‘The grocer may be selling his plums 
when he was wanted to look at the register. 

28,429. You do not see a necessity for taking 
30 rooms at public-houses at 2/. 10s. ?—No, I do 
not. I do not know how the elections have been 
worked lately, but as you put it to me, Ido not see 
the necessity of it—having so many men employed. 

28,430. We have a list of 62 for one party, and I 
think all but three or four are at public-houses ?—I 
had no idea there were so many. 

(Mr. Howard.) Just look at it for an instant; 
do not say which party it is (handing paper to the 
witness). 

28,431. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you any remark to 
make on it p—No. 

28,432. (Mr. Howard.) You have nothing to say 
in its favour ?—I have nothing to say in its favour. 

28,433. (Mr. Goldney.) Supposing I adopt these 
30 committee rooms that you suggest, how many 
messengers do you think would be required to do it 
liberally, so as not to stint the election in any way, 
but to really search out the men that had moved, and 
thoroughly to do the work ?—I was in court when 
a witness said five or six per cent. of the numbers 
on the register. I should think that is about a fair 
estimate, 

28,4384, That isa very large allowance ?—That is 
a very large number; but unless you knew, as I do, 
the class of people you have to deal with for mes- 
sengers, you would not believe the difficulty there is 
in getting the work done by them, and I think you 
cannot get a bettér class of men. 

28,435. Not if you were to pay more?—No. I 
was here yesterday when a witness, Gilbert, was 
asked on that matter, whether 800 could not do the 
300 men could do the work, but you cannot 
get them ; you cannot get bankers’ clerks, and people 
of that sort; 300 men could do it. 

28,4386. (Mr. Howard.) You did not want men of 
that class ?—For addressing the circulars, these men 
write but very slowly ; they are not quick. 

28,487. (Mr. Goldney.) The addressing is done by 
the clerks at the committee rooms ?—Many of :those 
clerks are used as messengers, and messengers as 
clerks. 

28,488. For the actual delivery and going to the 
men’s houses?—It is a very difficult matter. The 
delivery of circulars in the seventh ward, for instance, 
is a labour that no man, unless he has attempted it, 
and carried it out as I have done, would believe; and 
the same applies to Heigham. 

28,489. You do not want much education or much 
intellect P—No, but some of these men who know 
the place cannot read ; that is so. 

28,440. Of course you never send them ?—Yes, 
you would. I have sent many and many a time, 
when I have had to deliver, two men with 120 cir- 
culars; one knows every hole and corner in the 
place—every alley, and the other man would read the 
addresses. 

28,441. Mr. Lennox, an accountant, a gentleman 
who had charge of the North Heigham district, said 
he delivered between 300 and 400 circulars in the 
whole of the day, but a very long day, with four 
messengers ?’—In North Heigham ? 

28,442. Yes.—I think he would. 

28,443. And did it most thoroughly and com- 
pletely ?—I have no doubt he would, 

28,444. That would reduce the average over the 
whole city -—That is, North Heigham and some of 
the parts I have alluded to are not to be compared ; 
North Heigham is a new district. Take Adelaide 
Street, Robert Street, and they would go all the way 
down and deliver at every back door. There is not 
a lane or alley, or anything of the sort. They could 
go down one side of the street and up the other. 

28,445. And the principal streets in this part of 
the city ?—Yes, the market place. 

28,446. All round here there would be no 
difficulty >—Not in London Street and those places. 
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The greatest difficulty in delivering is when you get 
into the wards. 

28,447. You think five per cent. would be the 
proper amount ?>—F ive or six per cent. over the whole 
city. 

28,448. That is only 20 circulars to a man, five per 
cent. ’—It is not the number to a man ; it would not 
be quite a fair reckoning to reckon it so. I think it 
is the number that come back ; it is the trouble of 
sending to other places. 

28,449. If you take one man and give him 20 cir- 
culars to deliver all through the city, I should think 
the man could deliver the whole of the circulars in 
two days, or find out that the people were gone ?— 
Yes, that is so ; but if you have the register, there is 
one list that always gives a very great deal of trouble, | 
and that is the freeholders list. I know it always has 
given me more trouble. 

28,450. Because they move so ?—Because the 
addresses are not in the wards. They are all directed 
in the wards, and perhaps a man in the fourth ward 
finds he has got a circular for Eaton, and the one at 
Eaton finds he has got one for the fourth ward. 

Siar That makes something like 800 on each 
side. 

28,452. (Mr. Howard.) Your six per cent. on the 
voting power represents 800?—I do not know the 
number on the register. 

28,453, There are 13,000 ?—That is 780. 

28,454. You double that ?—It does not matter a Lit. 

28,455. You have to double it ?—Certainly ; Iam 
speaking only of one side. j 

28,456. So that over the whole city you have an 
employed staff of 1,600 ?—It seems enormous. 

' 28,457. Is it not more than “seems” ?—I know 
when I had six per cent. it did not seem to me so. 

28,458. I am afraid you were looking only on one 
side of the question. When you come to look at the 
whole city, it is a tremendous per-centage; an army 
of 1,600 men to deliver circulars ?—It is enormous. 
Of course they did other things. 

28,459. (Mr. Goldney.) Watching the bills when 
theré is a little fight between the bill-posters ?>—I 
have seen more than a little fight. 

28,460. That excludes all William Blyth’s men; 
but people employed from these committee rooms ?>— 
1,600 seems a very large number. 

28,461. (Mr. Howard.) It is a very strong fact ; 
because gentlemen of great experience in the con- 
tests tell us they could work it well with 300 a side, 
whereas you have put on another thousand ?—I said 
just now I could do it with 300'a side. I should be 
ashamed not to do it with 250, if I had the men f 
wanted. : 

28,462. It certainly seems very strong ?—It does. 
It was never put to me before in that manner. 

28,463. It requires very strong evidence to justify 
it ?—It does. I stated that my opinion would not 
be founded on any practice. 

28,464. [ understand that the last time under the new 
register you took any part in an election, was in 
1868, when you sent out your circulars through the 
post office >We sent them through the post. There 
was very little employment in the election of 1868. 

28,465. Are you sure you gave warning to the 
post office in 1868, because we have had it rather 
suggested that the post office did not get the warning ? 
—I have no recollection of having done it, but I 
know that it was always in my mind that whenever 
I had anything special to send to the post office, even 
the objections which I had to post for municipal 
election purposes and parliamentary purposes, I 
always gave notice. L 

28,466. We have had evidence from the post office 
about these matters, and they certainly conveyed 
another idea to us?—I would much rather that their 
evidence were taken than mine, because I do not re- 
member it. 

28,467. The postmaster tells us that with two days’ 
notice, he could put on a staff >—We had an enormous 
quantity back. 


- 28,468. And so had your opponents ?—Yes, I have 
no doubt they would if they sent by the post ; but I 
speak of a fact which I know. We had an enormous 
number come back. 

28,469. Before we part with the post. office, suppose 
the postmaster got a proper staff, which he says he 
could do with two days’ notice, do you not think the 
post office could do the work ?—Yes, if the post office 
sent the returns back the same as messengers take 
them. ‘That is the only difficulty I see in the post 
office. 

28,470. Even so, it cuts both ways; it is sauce for 
both r—Yes, it is. 

28,471. It could not affect the result, as to the 
fortunes of the candidates ?—If both agreed to do it, 
it would be perfectly fair, and the best plan. 

28,472. Lam assuming that >—Then I say the post 
office, decidedly. At all events, the fear I always had 
from the post office was that what they call the dead 
letters would not come back till after the election was 
over, and the men that had removed would not get 
their notices. 

28,473. Even so, although one does not like that 
sort of thing, if dead letters came back to both sides, 
you would always stand even ?—It would always be 
the same thing ; if John Jones could not be found 
for me, he would not be found for the other side. 

28,474. The post office, in any fair view of the case, 
would work it ?—Certainly. 

28,475. It is astonishing that it never occurred to 
anybody before ?—It occurred to us in 1868. 

28,476. But you did not give the post office any 
fair notice ?—It is my impression that we did. 

28,477. (Mr. Goldney.) I want to ask a question 
or two on these accounts that have been mentioned 
here. Your expectation that you never would get 
paid, which you mentioned before Mr. Justice Keating, 
I think has not been fulfilled. TI had no expectation 
of the money being returned” ?—I have never read 
the report, but [am sure I did not say that; I said 
T might get it from the party. 

28,478. “I might make an appeal to the party ” ?— 
Yes. 

28,479. That appeal I hope has been successful : 
IT asked Mr. J. D. Smith, a very active man in the 
party, if he would forma committee. I begged of him 
to ask the Rey. Mr. Gould and Mr. Dowdeswell—well- 
known gentlemen in this city, not likely to countenance 
anything wrdng—if they would look on what { had 
done in order to exonerate me from anything corrupt, 
and in order that [might get the money from the party. 

28,480. They passed it, and you eventually got it ? 
—wNo, I did not get it. Mr. Tillett paid me, or 
Mr. Stevens rather. 

28,481. The whole amount of the account is 
5891. 4s. 6d. ?—I received 5401. 

28,482. It has always been talked about as the item 
of 5401. ?—It may have been. [ do not know. 

28,488. You received it from Mr. William Tillett, 
did you not ?—Through Mr, Stevens I did. 

28,484. (Mr. Howard.) That sum ?—That 540/. 

28,485. (Mr. Goldney.) 'There is 74d. and 521. and 
48i. 2—These were sums that had nothing whatever 
to do with the election at all. 

28,486. The 74/. was connected with the regis- 
tration ?>—There was 100/. more than that J had to 
prove against Sir William Russell’s estate, and I got 
5d. in the pound on 100/., so that I was rather worse 
off than that. 

28,487. There were some meetings 52/., of which 
Blyth had 20/, ?—Yes. 

28,488. There were some municipal affairs P—It was 
not meetings exactly. In that year I did all the 
municipal work ; it was concentrated ; all the circulars 
and all the work done in municipal elections I did. 

28,489. You say the 48/. was for the whole of the 
municipal work throughout the city ?-—I did it all. 
T did not pay the committee rooms. Instead of their 
having clerks in every ward I did it all at my office. 
T had a staff there ; all the circulars were directed and 
delivered by me, and I did all the work. 
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28,490. There was “carpenter’s work, 211.” 2— 
That was money I paid to Gilbert, the father of this 
present Gilbert. 

28,491. That was a large platform, or something or 
other, at St. Andrew’s Hall ?—Yes. 

28,492. ‘These three items amount to 174/., of which 
20/. was to Blyth. ‘Then here is Blyth again >—Blyth 
in 1870. That was in May I think. J am not quite 
certain as to the date. 

28,493. Then we have heard that you had a large 
meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall ?—That was in May. 

28,494, Then Blyth, 50 men, had 497. 8s. 2—No ; 
that was for the election. 

28,495. Then he had 20/. only for the men in 
St. Andrew’s Hall ?—It might be 20/. There were 
men in St. Andrew’s Hall in May, that large meeting, 
you heard mentioned; but in the election of 1870 1 
employed Blyth to get 50 men, a man named Smith to 
get 50 men, a man named Denmark or ‘ Dunch ”—he 
is called by both names—to get 50 men, and a man 
named Mackley to get 50 men. 

28,496. Then the 201., taking it at half-a-crown 
each, would look like 160 men, or something of that 
sort, at the St. Andrew’s Hall meeting ?—Would you 
allow me to look at it; I know I furnished the 
figures, but I do not think exactly in that way. 

28,497. You will see it is the second item on the 
left-hand side >—That is entirely from memory, as far 
as that account is made up. ‘There were several 
meetings at that time; that large meeting was a special 
meeting. 

28,498. Was it the large meeting at which the 
201. worth of carpenter’s work was done :—The same 
meeting that Blyth was employed for. 

28,499. That was 20/.r—I paid Blyth for that 
meeting for a lot of men. 

28,500. You probably paid him for 150 men?—I 
had a great many men, but I do not know how 
many. 

28,501. That was for the St. Andrew’s Hall meeting. 
Was that the occasion when the stone was flung 
through the window ?—It was. 

28,502. 1 suppose that Blyth’s men were inside, 
and the people who were likely to do harm were 
outside >—That was a very peculiar meeting. 

28,503. There was a split in the party ‘—No ; the 
party had nothing to do with it. 

28,504. Was not this the meeting at which they 
decided whether or not they should support Mr, 
Tillett >—Oh, no. 

28,505. That was another meeting ?—The feeling 
evinced at this meeting was in consequence of 
Mr. Tillett having on the petition turned out Sir 
Henry Stracey. This was in the May after that, when 
it was all settled. Mr. ‘Tillett held a meeting in 
St. Andrew’s Hall to address his friends. 

28,506. This was the ticket meeting ?>—That was 
the ticket meeting. 

28,507. That was the time when the question of 
Warner standing had been disposed of, and when it 
was thought that Mr. Warner’s candidature was dis- 
posed of, Mr. Tillett had this meeting ?—I never knew 
of Mr. Warner’s candidature in 1870; I never heard 
of it. 

28,508. Who was it ? Was it Russell, or some other 
person who was talked of as a Liberal candidate, besides 
Mr. Tillett ?—1 beg your pardon, it was Mr. Warner ; 
I remember it now. 

28,509. That was more or less disposed of and 
settled when Mr. ‘Tillett had his meeting ?—In 
May? 

28,510. Yes. 
was ? 

28,511. I do not know for the moment, but I rather 
gather it from your evidence before Mr. Justice 
Keating.—I think Warner was thoroughly disposed 
of a few days before the polling. 

28,512. You said there was a difference between the 
supporters of Mr. Warner and the ward associations in 
the different wards ?— Yes. 
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28,513. I gather from reading this, that that had 
been more or less disposed of, and that Mr. Tillett 
went down to address a large ticket meeting at 
St. Andrew’s Hall ?—He did. 

28,514. And that was the occasion on which the 
stone was thrown through the window that we have 
heard of >—Yes ; there were several stones thrown. 

28,515. You had one, and produced it in court ?——I 
had. 

28,516. Then we are talking of the same meeting. 
I only want to identify the meeting. Then for that 
meeting Blyth had this 20/., or whatever it was, to 
protect the meeting, or arrange the affairs inside the 
meeting ?—He had some money for that meeting, 
and I think there was another after that, and some 
time before the election ; but I know Blyth was there 
with a lot of men. 

28,517. Inside the building ?—Inside the building. 

28,518. Because you had the two printers there 
who had printed the cards. I gather this from your 
evidence ?—Yes. Ido not want to repeat any more 
of it than is absolutely necessary. It caused a great 
amount of ill-feeling; and I do not want to have any 
ill-feeling with my fellow-citizens about it. 

28,519. It is not so strictly pertinent to the affairs 
of the 1874 and 1875 elections. After this there is 
an item of 50 men for Denmark, 80 men for Mackley, 
and 50 men for Smith?—They were employed for 
five or six days each during the election of 1870. 

28,520. 2s. 6d. a day ?—2s. 6d. a day each man. 

28,521. What were they to do; because they are 
200 men ?—Yes, a large number. 

28,522. Would you add this to the five or six per 
cent. of messengers on each side ?—They have nothing 
to do with messengers. 

28,528. Not counting the number of people who 
were employed ?—I hope the necessity for employing 
these numbers will not always exist. 

29,524. It did exist at that time r—Certainly. 

28,525. Was there a corresponding number of 
200 men on the other side r—I must justify that em- 
ployment entirely, as far as I am concerned, to the 
Commissioners. If I explain it, I think they will 
justify it. 

28,526. It is a very large item ?—It is a large item 
in an account, and so far as it stands without an ex- 
planation a disgraceful item; but I think the necessity 
for it has been more disgraceful than the item 
itself. 

28,527. Perhaps you had better give your own ex- 
planation. I scarcely know what the explanation is, 
and [ cannot ask you questions,—I say I would much 
rather, if I might be excused, not rake up these old 
quarrels and old disturbances, but: in 1868 I told my 
colleague, Mr. Daynes, that if we had another elec- 
tion in Norwich it would be absolutely necessary to 
employ alot of these men, and I would do it if no one 
else did. 

28,528. In 1868?—In 1868. We employed none 
in 1868 except these 20 men on that morning that I 
was put in the schedule for. 

28,529. Those unfortunate 20. 

(Mr. Howard.) What do you call these men ? 

(The Witness.) They are called roughs here. 

28,530. Do you call them roughs ?—No, I do not. 
I do not call the men roughs who arbitrated at the 
corner of the street by my direction, as Baron Hud- 
dleston explained. They tossed up, not to see which 
should fight, but to see which procession should go up 
the street. Not one of the men I had anything to do 
with molested anyone, or did a single act tending 
towards a breach of the peace. I do not know why, 
but in 1868 it was impossible for persons belonging to 
the Liberal party to go about the streets. Now, I say 
for my own party, we never molested the ladies of the 
other side, whatever we did to the men. 

28,531. The other side did?--They threw dirty 
water over Mrs. Tillett and Mrs. Colman as they sat 
in a balcony in the market place. I saw them stone 
old Mrs, Colman, 
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28,532, 'The people who did that you would call 
roughs ?—I do not know who they were; I saw it 
done. I saw Mrs. Tillett’s effigy dragged through the 
streets, followed by a mob. 

28,533. As against these 200 men on your side, 
what number of men had the Conservatives got ?—I 
do not know. 

28,534. They had some I suppose ?—I do not know 
if they had any. I should say they had. If they had 
there was no collision between them on any occasion, 
but I should think the Conservatives had some. 

28,535. How were these men disposed of ; did they 
follow the candidates about ?—During the election of 
course there are a great many meetings, Every morn- 
ing I used to let them know where the meetings would 
be. Sometimes there would be a meeting, we will 
say, in the sixth ward, and on the same night the can- 
didates would address one perhaps at Green Hills, 
quite the other side of the city. I should let Mackley 
know, to have his men at the Green Hills; I should 
tell him to have his men in the sixth ward at that 
meeting. 

28,536. Then they would be only employed during 
the time of the meetings apparently ?—That was all, 
You could not keep.them together without employing 
them all day, 

28,537>( Mr. Howard.) What were they intended 
to do, to preserve the peace ?—I call it keeping the 
peace. 

28,538, I would rather have it from you in your 
own way. What was your object in employing such 
a body of men as made it necessary to spend 5401, ?—— 
No, I did not spend 5402. 140. went for music, 

28,539. (Mr. Goldney.) 2001. ?—Yes. 

28,540. (Mr. Howard.) No one can say it is not an 
enormous item ?—It is an enormous item. 

28,541. What was your real object ?—The object 
that I tell you, and no other, 

28,542. To ‘keep the peace?—No. I heard a 
man say yesterday, or the day before, that he saw Mr. 
Tillett spat upon in the market. JI have seen worse 
things, JI have seen a man go up behind the carriage 
and strike Mr. Tillett with a stick, not a little, but a 
great deal. 

28,543. (Mr. Goldney.) When these men were 
employed ?—No, before that. 

28,544. Which election was it >—In 1868. I do not 
believe it is necessary in every election. 

28,545. What was done to that man ?—Nothing. 

28,546. (Mr. Howard.) He was not caught, I 
suppose ; he ought to have been most severely 
punished ?>—He ought to have been, but so ought 
those men who dragged a hearse with a horse through 
the street, saying they were going to bury Mr. Tillett, 
and, if I had not prevented them, they would have 
killed him and his horses too. 

28,547, Why was not that man punished for striking 
Mr. ‘Tillett >—Generally there are no police cases in 
an election; the thing is done and forgotten. I do 
not suppose Mr, Tillett would have prosecuted him. 

28,548. Where were Mr. Tillett’s friends ?—In the 
earriage with him. 

28,549. ‘They let him go on without preventing it? 
—Some one pulled him off I daresay, but there were 
indignities of a sort practised then that I am sure 
this Commission does not know of. I saw the present 
sheriff, Mr. John Youngs, Mr. Colman, Mr, Tillett, 
and a gentleman in the carriage smeared with a sort 
of dirt they could not have found in the market place 
they had to get it ready, and those gentlemen had to 
go to Carrow and take baths before they could appear 
again. 

28,550. When was that >—In 1868, 

28,551. (Mr. Goldney.) One hears of these sort of 
indignities being heaped upon other persons at places 
where they do not employ roughs. Norwich is not 
the only place where candidates have a very disagree- 
able time of it during the election.—There was a 
large employment of roughs in 1868 by the Con- 
servatives. I do not want to go into that. 

28,552. (Mr. Howard.) Had you none ?—Not one. 
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28,553. On the Liberal side ?—Not one. 
28,554. (Mr. Goldney.) Had the Conservatives any 
employment of roughs in 1870 ?—I do not know. 

28,555. As against your 200?—I do not know. 
Jn 1868 they were led by a man named Clarke. It is 
notorious. He was the Inspector of Nuisances for 
this city. I heard him say in London Street openly 
that he would take his mob down to Mr. Tillett’s 
house that night. I expostulated myself with him. 
T said, “ You will get yourself into trouble, threatening 
“ like this, and then he calmed down. We had not 
a rough in 1868—not as they are called. 

28,556. You had these in 1870. In 1871 were 
there any ?>—I had not any. 

28,557. You had nothing to do with it in 1871 ?— 
I had not. 

28,558. Was there any necessity for them then ?— 
To protect Mr. Colman ? . 

28,559, Yes—I do not think they would attack 
Mr. Colman as they did Mr. ‘Tillett. 

28,560. You do not think there was any necessity 
to employ them ?—No; my words were “If they see 
Mr. Tillett they will stone him.” 

28,561. In 1874 ?—Then it was Tillett again. 

28,562. You think the feeling had not sufficiently 
quieted down?—It is what Baron Huddleston and 
other people called the “ deadly enmity.” Mr. Tillett 
has some of the staunchest friends that ever any man 
had in the world, but he also has some men who 
certainly can be put as directly opposite to them as 
possible. 

28,563. If you had been engaged in 1874, how 
many would you have employed ?—I employed 200 
before, and I should have employed 200 again. 

28,564. In 1874 ?—In 1874. 

28,565, And in 1875 ?—If Mr. Tillett had been a 
candidate. 

28,566. He was ?—I should have taken’ some 
means, On one occasion—and | can assure the Com- 
missioners, although they may think I am speaking as 
a party friend, yet it is a fact—I saw a stone thrown 
into the “ Lamb” room, and it was thrown with such 
precision that it convinced me the man must have 
looked in the room: It was a stone weighing 5 lbs. to 
6 lbs., and did not go so near Mr. Tillett as 
Mr. Colman. It broke a glass. 

28,567. (Mr. Howard.) Still they are individual 
instances, and it does not strike me that the employ- 
ment of roughs is likely to prevent those. If you had 
1,000 roughs, and the man was determined, he would 
find his opportunity. I tell you honestly, the Com- 
missioners look upon it as very serious.—I know; I 
have heard them say so. 

28,568. So do you, I suppose ?—I say I think it is 
disgraceful. I think the great right does away with 
the little wrong. 

28,569. When you get two armies of men of that 
class brought into what for the time being is a sort of 
party rivalry, they care very little about that ?—They 
do not care much about it. 

28,570. If you once get them into conflict, what is 
to be the result ?—I do not believe in the roughs 
fighting. It is not the roughs who throw the stones ; 
that is my opinion. 

28,571. When once they begin, where is it to stop ? 
—I believe almost any man can control the men 
employed. I am quite satisfied of that from my little 
experience. I never employed any before but what I 
have told you. I think they are amenable to all sorts 
of persuasion. f told them not to go into the market 
place during the nomination, and not one went. 

28,572. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you instruct these 
men to put on a certain number of roughs entirely on 
your own idea ?—Entirely; I was the registration 
agent. 

° 28,573. Without any consultation ?>—I had none— 
not with anyone. 

28,574. Hither Mr. Tillett or his son?-—-No. I was 
not very friendly with Mr. Tillett then ; in fact I was 
the unfortunate means of Mr. Tillett losing his seat; 
there was not much cordiality between us. 4 
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28,575. At the time the men were engaged in 1870 
Mr. Tiliett had not lost his seat ?—I thought you 
meant afterwards. 

28,576. Before you engaged those men ?—I had 
none. 

28,577. Did you do it entirely on your own idea ?-- 
Entirely, J told Mr. Daynes ; he will tell you. I 
said I should do it if there was another election. 

28,578. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean to say, 
Mr. Ray, that the Conservatives received no kind of 
provocation from the Liberal side? Was it all on one 
side >—In 1868 ? 

28,579. Yes.—There were no means of provoking 
them. 

28,580. Were there no indignities >—I never heard 
of one. I may instance 1874. 

28,581. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you think there was 
something in 1874 ?—I saw ladies belonging to the 
Tory party in 1874 walking about. I was pleased to 
see it. But I know if the ladies of the other side had 
attempted to walk down to London Street they could 
not have done it. 

28,582. Not even in 1874 ?—Not even in 1874. 

28,583. Then the roughs would not help to do that ? 
—I am rather alluding to the wives of the candidates. 

28,584. The roughs would not have made any 
difference in that respect, or did not at all events. 
There were roughs employed in 1874?—TI do not 
know that there were. 
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28,585. There were these people employed—the ~ 


cattle drovers from Ber Street were employed in 
1874 for this very purpose of keeping the peace. 
They were employed under those men, and Mr. Han- 
cock, the city treasurer, ordered it and paid for it >—I 
was not aware of it. 

28,586. They have sworn it here ?—It is not in my 
mind at this moment’; I daresay they were. 

28,587. They so far did no good in 1874 ?—I do 
not know. 1 do not think there was any stone 
throwing, or anything of that sort, in 1874. 

28,588. (Mr. Howard.) Do you really believe that 
it is to be attributed to the presence of a body of 
roughs P—If it had been known that we had a strong 
body of men some of the things done would not have 
been done. I think if Mr. Tillett had had those body 
of men running along with his carriage they would 
not have pelted him in the market place. 

28,589. Do not you think that in 1874 they began 
to respect Mr. Tillett and look at the thing in a better 
sense ?—I do not think that is quite the principle ; 
there is a great deal of personal feeling. 

28,590. (Mr. Goldney.) Which of these Mackleys 
is this >—This is the Mackley of Pockthorpe. 

28,591. Not Jacob or John ?—I do not know his 
christian name. 

28,592. (Mr. Howard.) Which is the house? One 
keeps the “ Marquis of Granby” ?—I do not know 
the title of the house. It is near the barracks, and I 
think it is the “ Marquis of Granby.” 

28,593. (Mr. Goldney.) Who is Denmark ?>—He 
kept a house in the second ward. 

28,594. Is he in Norwich now ?—Yes. 

28,595. And Smith p—Smith used to keep a public- 
house in Rampant Horse Street, near the churchyard. 
He is dead. 

28,596. Then there are some other items about the 
music. Mr. Widdows, bands 1417. 10s. >—Yes. 

28,597. What have you to say about that ?—I paid 
it by cheque, and have the receipt in my pocket. 

28,598. It is a very large item ?—It is an enormous 
amount. 

28,599. How many performers had he >—When I 
ordered him to get some music I had no idea he was 
going to bring in a bill for 1417. 10s. 

28,600. (Mr. Howard.) Why? Did you not 
bargain with him ?—I ought to have done, I think, 
but it did not occur to me. 

28,601. There is nothing like a little black and 
white ?—The bill was more than I expected. 

28,602. How many performers bad he ?—I ean tell 
you, because they are here on the bills every day ; 
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sometimes more and sometimes less. There were 
16 performers on the 17th July; 20 on the 8th July; 
20 on the 9th July. Ithink he has made a mistake, 
as he puts it Saturday the 9th and Monday the 10th. 
Monday 20, on the Tuesday 48, and on the Wednes- 
day 48. 

28,602a. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What year was this ?— 
This was in 1870. 

28,603. (Mr. Howard.) What did you want all 
that music for ?—I do not think it was wanted, except 
to make the enthusiasm a little greater. 

(Mr. Widdows bill and Mr. Anderson’s bill were 
handed to the Secretary.) 

28,604. The performers were resident in the city ? 
—I should think so. 

28,605. You have no doubt about it’?p—None what- 
ever. 

28,606. You know what [ am driving at? 
have no doubt they were voters >—Nc. 

28,607. You will not take upon yourself to say they 
were not ?—Certainly not ; a question like that never 
entered my head. You could not find 20 skilled 
performers in Norwich who were not voters. 

28,608. Did you take the trouble to tell them that 
they were paid to blow their instruments, and they 
were not to vote ?—No. Would not they by using 
their vocation of bandsman be able to vote ? 

28,609. I will not give you advice gratis.—It never 
occurred to me that the band'ran any risk at all. 

28,610. (Mr. Goldney.) Anderson’s bill is for bill 
posting ?—Protecting the bills. 

28,611. “ Conducting processions, attending meet- 
“ ings with four men, horse and trap, from 2nd July 
«‘ to 13th July 1870. Money paid out of pocket for 
“ assistance, refreshments, &c., 1il.,” the other item 
being 16/.10s. Then it is vouched by Mr. Rapier 
—‘“in whose handwriting this bill is—received 204.” ? 
—That is a memorandum I made on the bill at the 
time. I thought it excessive; I paid 20/., and taxed 
off the rest. 

28,612. Who is Anderson ?—He is a publican; he 
used to keep a horse and cart. 

28,613. Was he posting the bills in the different 
districts ?—He drove them round to do it, and he led 
the procession with his cart sometimes. 

28,614, Was he somewhat in the same position as 
Mr. Self is now?—TI should think perhaps he might 
be. 

28,615. Getting up the processions ?—No, I do not 
think he had so much with getting them up. He had 
something of that kind to do! JI had little to do with 
them. 

28,616. Who is Mr. Rapier, the gentleman in whose 
handwritivg this is?—That is the gentleman who 
Mr. Coaks mentioned ; a friend of mine, and an active 
partisan. 

28,617. A number of cheques were put 
Mr. Coaks’ hands ?—Yes, I read there were. 

23,618. He suggested that you might know more 
about them than he did ?—I think that is very likely. 

28,619. He was away in London at the time, and 
did not think he signed them; at all events he knew 
nothing about them. Were they submitted to you 
before they were signed ?—They would not have been 
signed without my sanction. 

28,620. He rather implied that ?P—Certainly. 

28,621. Have you avything to say about them ?— 
I have never been able to look at them. If I could 
see them I daresay my memory would be refreshed. 
It is seven years ago, and I never heard of them until 
Lheard of them being mentioned in thisCourt. I may 
say that there were certain accounts which I paid by 
cheque a short time after the election of 1868—cheques 
drawn on Gurneys’—and those cheques were signed 
by Mr. Coaks on behalf of Sir William Russell. 
There was a general fund. They were signed by 
Mr. Coaks, and by Stevens, I will not be certain, or 
by some gentleman for Mr. Tillett on the other side. 

28,622. These cheques, Mr. Coaks stated, were ac- 
tually signed by Mr. Rackham ?—Yes, his partner. 

28,623. And that he himself—referring to his diary 
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—was away in town at the time ?—I think it is very 
likely. 

28,624. Do you recollect anything connected with 
the signing of them? They were all signed on the 
same day. Did you get them signed, or draw them ? 
—I should think I drew them. If I could see them 
J should probably be able to tell you that they are all 
in my handwriting. I am almost sure I drew the 
cheques, or the greater part of them. 

28,625. Do you know why these were, not paid, but 
kept back ?—I think some of the payments were made 
because persons who had been employed as ward 
managers, or in some capacity of that sort, had voted, 
and it was thought that they ought not then to be 
paid ; but after the election—I do not know whether 
it was after the question was decided—they were paid, 
and some of those cheques were drawn payable to 
them. 

28,626. We rather gathered before that when 
Mr. Tillett’s seat was supposed to be in danger, and 
the question was whether he would win or not, the 
cheques were suggested, that they should forego their 
claim so as to be enabled to vote ?—I was not present ; 
some message came to me. 

28,627. They did forego their payment and did 
vote ?-—-They did vote. 

28,628 And it was assumed would forego their 
payment ?—They were paid afterwards. 

28,629. Mr. Coaks seemed to say he did not re- 
member anything about the cheques, and in his 
evidence he said, so far as he knew, no payments were 
made outside the sheriff’s account at all ?—I cannot, 
enter into what was in Mr. Coaks’ mind at the time. 
I can say this, so far as the election was cencerned 
Mr. Coaks and everyone else desired to do nothing 
wrong; they desired that there should not be the 
semblance of a wrong; and I was the only person 
who did wrong. 

28,630. I gathered from Mr. Coaks that he did not 
know of the payment of these cheques until they were 
presented to him here in Court, with the exception of 
some hotel bill, an outstanding account ?-—I remember. 
Clarke’s bill was in what he called the disputed ac- 
count. It was a large account, but it was accounted 
for in the sheriff’s account. 

28,631. The others he had signed himself ?>—Yes. 

28,632. The others all signed on the 18th May he 
said were new to him, as I understood ?—I daresay 
my position with Mr. Coaks was such that if I took 
cheques in and he was out, and I asked Mr. Rackham 
to sign, probably he would sign them on my responsi- 
bility. I feel sure he would. 

28,633. Did you mention to Mr. Coaks at the time, 
“T will bring them—or I have taken them” ?—I 
cannot say. If Mr. Coaks had been in the way I 
certainly should have mentioned it. If he had not 
been in the way I should have got Mr. Rackham’s 
signature ; I need not have mentioned it to Mr. Coaks 
because there was such entire confidence. 

, 28,634. Mr. Coaks said he knew nothing of the 
payment at all; they were presented to him for the 
first time in the box ?—Mr. Coaks’ evidence upon that 
point, being positive, would be much better than my 
evidence, being speculative. 

28,635. He found he was in London ?—Yes. 

28,636. Have you any recollection abont that ?— 
If [had been asked before that evidence I should 
have said that Mr. Coaks signed them. 

28,637. You say you do recollect they were paid ? 
—-I am nearly sure I drew the cheques. I know I 
paid them. 

28,638. To the people ?—I went round in a cab to 
most of the people to pay them. ‘ 
£ 28,639. And you got Mr. Stevens’ signature ?— 

Hes: 

28,640. (Mr. Howard.) Do I understand you to 
say that the persons employed, which we have been 
calling roughs are not roughs in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term? I want to know how it strikes 
you ?—I should not employ them if I thought they 
would make a row. 
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28,641. Are they respectable, though humble, citi- 
zens?—I cannot say that the prize fighters are 
respectable citizens. 

28,642. Then there is some middle sort, not a pro- 
fessional rough ?—I do not know that there are pro- 
fessional roughs, except the American rowdy, who 
goes about with a revolver. 

28,643. Where do you get 3800 or 400 at an 
election time? If you have to get them on one side 
or the other, where do you get them ?—Of course, 
that is a very pressing question. I must say directly 
that you get them from the lower of the two strata. 

28,644. I must press you for an answer. I am 
sure a gentleman of your station in the city, realizes 
the importance ?—I do see it. [I should be very 
happy if I knew there would not be another rough 
employed in Norwich. 

28,645. You are responsible for a large amount of 
labour at the election >—Yes. 

28,646. Where did you get them ?—Fifty men in 
Ber Street, and they were the class of men you had 
here the other day—the cattle drovers. 

28,647. You shall put a name to them. I certainly 
will not, because I cannot ?—I cannot call respectable 
citizens such men as go into the prize ring, as one man 
said he did. 

28,648. What do you think of them, in general; 
I really desire to have them somewhat defined >— 
Labouring men. 

28,649. Do you mean respectable labouring men ? 
—I think so. 

28,650. I assure you, Mr. Ray, that I am putting 
these questions to you very seriously, and shall be 
quite content with your answers, if you will reflect. I 
hold you responsible for the employment of them to 
some extent.—I quite know I am responsible, and [ 
will not endeavour to evade it all. 

28,651. What were they ?—I should be very sorry to 
call them all roughs, if “rough” means a violent 
man ready to fight with anyone. Some are peaceful 
men, and willing to keep the peace. Baron Huddleston 
deseribed what took place on one occasion. I had 
200 of these very men in the procession, and they 
could have fought and. kicked up a row, but they did 
not. 

28,652. What. position in life did such men as you 
saw, occupy? What means of livelihood, trade, or 
occupation ?—I do not know what; some of them 
might be shoemakers. 

28,653. They might be anything ?—Of course they 
might. I could not tell you. It would be a speculation 
to say. 

28,654, How do you get them?—I got them by 
asking Blyth to find 50, Mackley 50, Denmark 50, 
and Smith 50. 

28,655. You believe they were not roughs >—I gave 
them my instructions. I told them they were not to 
make any row, and they did not. ; 

28,656. Do not you know that there is a large section 
of the population in Norwich which expects employment 
at election times in that way ?>—Yes. 

28,657. That is so ?—That is so. 

28,658. And a very serious fact it is——In every 
way they expect to be employed. 

28,659. Is not that a very serious fact? You have 
a lot of men of that sort in reserve, who expect 
employment ?—Expect it, because they have been 
employed ; they have been instructed up to it, I 
suppose. 

28,660. Is it not pretty well known that a very 
large number of those men have votes ?—No. 

28,661. Will you undertake to swear they have 
not 2—I am swearing it. 

28,662. Indeed you are not. I am asking you, for 
your protection, whether you can undertake to swear 
they have not ?—You asked me whether I had 
positive knowledge that they had. 

28,663. Do you think they have ?—I believe the 
majority have not. 

28,664. Do.you think several have ?—I do not think 
you could get 200 grown men in Norwich who are 
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not some of them voters. 
a lot of men on the register. 

28,665. In fact it comes to this, that there is a con- 
siderable number of men whose services are availed 
of—men of that class who have votes?—A_ very small 
number of that class, 

28,666. 1f it were possible to add to that, you 
would add the fact, that not only are they dangerous 
to employ as a class, but a great many have votes ?— 
Some of them have votes. 

28,667. And the persons are open to the imputation, 
amongst other things, that they employ them for their 
votes ?—It never entered into my mind. 

28,668. I am bound to say you did not take any 
trouble to ascertain whether they had or had not ?—I 
did not. 

28,669. (Mr. Goldney.) I willhand you the cheques 
now. (The cheques were handed to the witness.) 
“ Campling, 51.” I drew that. 

28,670. ‘hey appear to me to be all in the same 
handwriting ?—AIl but one. 

28,671. Whose handwriting is that ?—Mr. Stevens’s. 

28,672. Which is that >—“ Churchyard.” TI do not 
know how Mr. Stevens came to draw that cheque, 
because I see I drew them for Sir William Russell 
and Mr. Tillett in 1868. I should have said that was 
Mr, Coaks’s signature; it is not. It is so much 
like it. 

28,673. Mr. Rackham writes very like Mr. Coaks ?— 
I see it is very different from the one which Mr. Coaks 
says he signed. I hope you did not understand me to 
doubt it. ; 

28,674. No. You have nothing in your mind about 
the transaction as to what took place, or what led to 
it ?--Nothing whatever. I am perfectly certain of 
this, that I took those cheques to be signed, and I know 
I drew them, and I am nearly sure I paid them to 
the persons. 

28,675. Whether there was any discussion about it 
or not you do not know ?—I have not the smallest 
recollection of it. 

28,676. Has this man “ Widdows” always been 
employed at elections ?—I think he is the man who 
has been employed in these others. I think you have 
had his name mentioned as to 1874 and 1875. 

28,677. Yes, we have. Do you know whether he 
was employed in 1871 ?—I do not know. 

28,678. Did you see the band in the streets ?— 
There was a band, no doubt. LI should think most 
likely he was employed in 1871, but I do not re- 
member. I do not remember seeing him. 

28,679. ‘The Carrow band, five guineas ;” was that 
for the bandmaster of the Carrow band ?—I do not 
know whether “ Dix” is the bandmaster. He came 
and said I bothered the band a good deal, and I gave 
him a little more than I ought to have done. I gave 
him 5/. or five guineas. 

28,680. Altogether that made up the amount ?— 
Yes. 

28,681. Did you see any processions in 1874 ?—-J 
was not much in the city in 1874. I saw some pro- 
cessions. I saw the blue and white livery, and the 
orange and purple livery, and that sort of thing about. 
My office is in Bank Plain, and my house is about a 
mile out of Norwich. They generally go in the 
market place and round Heigham, and they must 
either go to the Close or the railway station, 

28,682. When you had the management of affairs, 
did you go in for processions at all ?—Oh, yes. 

28,688. In 1868 were there any processions >— 
No. ; 
28,684. None ?— None. 

28,685. In 1870 ?—In 1870 an immense one. 

28,686. On which side was that ?—On our side. 

28,687. Why should you have had an immense one 
in 1870, if you had not any in 1868 ?—I must take the 
responsibility ; I did it. It began at Catton. 

28,688. You could not let go electioneering in 
1870 ?—No; I ought to have done. It was the pro- 
cession Baron Huddleston spoke of when they met in 
the streets. 
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28,689 There were large processions on your side 
in 1870 ?—Yes. 

28,690. What number of people would be paid in a 
procession of that sort?—I paid none, except the 
men to guardit. It is only the band; you have 
nothing to do to get up a procession in Norwich. 
You have nothing to do but to get a band of music 
and a few carriages, and you can have a procession. 
You want two bands, at intervals, about 200 or 300 
yards behind the other; and the people will soon 
increase it. It was only last Saturday that there was 
a procession; I daresay none were paid, except the 
people who led the horses. 

28,691. That was when the circus came in P—Yes. 

28,692. You seem to have paid Self and Cropp for 
organising the processions >—Yes, they were to protect 
the band where they went. I think I am wrong in 
1870. I had not any one to protect the band, 
because the Carrow band got all their instruments 
broken in London Street, or a good many of them, 
just opposite Mr. Kett’s door—the Mr. Kett who came 
here as @ witness. 

28,693. You do not mean by that that he broke 
them ?—I only wonder he did not mention it, as he 
mentioned the other thing a mile off. 

28,694. An attack was made ?—Yes. 

28,695. In 1874 and 1875 they seem to have 
protected the processions >—They did. 

28,696. You cannot tell us what proportion of the 
proecssion would be paid ?—I do not think any in the 
procession, as a procession would be paid, only such 
as those men to protect the band. They walk in 
front, as they do for the Volunteer band. I was a 
volunteer, and we used to put some men to walk on 
each side, so that the band could move and play. 

28,697. At all events you did not employ men to 


- protect the band; Blyth’s men did not do it P—I 


think they did, but they were not specially employed 
for that. I should say a great many of the 200 men 
were in that procession which I have told you of. 

28,698. In 1870 ?—Yes. 

28,699.’ Where these bands were, would Mr. Tillett 
be too ?—I should think so. Ido not think I should 
send that expensive band unless there were a couple 
of candidates somewhere about. 

28,700. Itwas not simply for protecting Mr. Tillett, 
but it was also for protecting the procession ?—He 
would be in the procession, therefore he would be 
protected as much as the procession. 

28,701. We gathered that it was to protect 
Mr. Tillett being insulted. If Mr. Tillett went about 
with the band, it was for protecting the band as well ? 
—I should not have employed those men if I had not 
seen what I did in 1868. I can say, now looking at 
it all round, “I wish I had not.” I would not do it 
again; I would not have anything to do with it after 
the expression of the Commissioners’ opinion. 

28,702. Do you think the processions do any good ? 
—None whatever. 

28,703. If you were a candidate yourself would you 
prefer having them ?—I should prefer not having 
them. 

28,704. And at all events not ride in them ?—Not 
ride in them; I should not participate in them from 
choice. 

28,705. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) You say you would not 
call the men employed “ roughs ” ?—I did not. 

28,706. What would you call them? —T said 
labouring men. 

28,707. You have no other designation for them 
than labouring men ?—If I wanted to describe that 
class of men to a gentleman who was questioning me 
about electioneering, I should better convey to his 
mind what [ meant if I said “rough,” because they 
always seem to be spoken of as roughs. 

28,708. When you were giving instructions to 
Blyth and the three others, what persons did you 
desire them to employ—d0 what ?—50 men. 

28,709. Not labouring men ?—No, I never used 
the word “ labouring” men to him—“ 50 men” ; and 
I told him what they were to do. 
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28,710. What did you tell him they were to do ?— 
To protect the meetings of the Liberal party and 
people belonging to the Liberal party as they went 
about. 

28,711. Anything else >—I do not know. 

28,712. Were those the general instructions you 
gave ?—Yes. 

28,713. Without any further invitation ?—Well, I 
made a limit—that they were not to kick up a row, 
and I made a special limit that they should not be 
near the nomination. We had the nominations in the 
old manner then, and I got into some little difficulty 
through the men getting into the Guildhall on the day 
of the nomination, when I did not intend they should 
go there; and I gave each man a written order that 
their men should not go near the nomination. 

28,714. A written order not to do anything else >— 
No, I did not. 

28,715. A written order telling them not to go 
near the nomination ?>—Yes. 

28,716. Hverything else it was the duty of roughs 
to do they were to do ?—The duty of roughs ? 

28,717. You cannot have any other term for them. 
‘*Labouring men” will not do ?—I must accept it—a 
“ rough.” 

28,718. Under those very general instructions they 
are to pYotect the candidates and the people belonging 
to the candidates, and to protect the meetings >—Yes.‘ 

28,719. How protect them ?—Keep order for them. 

28,720. How ?—By turning out anyone who kicked 
up a row. 

28,721. By using the necessary force against every- 
body whom they thought interfered with those who 
employed them. Is that so ?—Yes, I think so. 

28,722. They were to be the judges of the necessity 
for the force ?—TI think not. 

28,723. Who were ?—I think there would be people 
at the meeting. 

28,724. Would you follow them all round and see 
exactly, and take out a volume of Blackstone and 
say, “ You must not use more force than necessary” ? 
—No, I should not do that. 

28,725. Suppose those people in the exereise of the 
very large discretion which you gave them met and 
seriously assaulted any respectable gentleman in the 
city on the other side—in the exercise of that discre- 
tion, mind—would they be responsible lawfully, do you 
think ?—T should ‘think I should be responsible. 

28,726. You yourself ?—I should have considered 
myself morally responsible if I employed a man and 
he did that. 

28,727. Do you say you would be responsible in 
law ?—I do not know enough of the law. T qualified 
my answer. : 

28,728. You would not consider yourself responsible 
in law ?—I do not know enough of the law ; I have 
not a lawyer’s mind, I think very; likely I might be 
legally responsible as well, but I do not know it. 

28,729. Do you not think that the candidates who 
gave the money ought to be responsible ?—If you press 
me, certainly. 

28,730. Do you not think it would be a very great 
mercy if both you and your candidates were indicted 
and convicted and sent to gaol for encouraging these 
rows ?—TI do not think they did. 

28,731. You think you really ought not to be so 
treated ?—I certainly think I ought not to go to gaol. 

28,732. Why not ?—I should not employ them if I 
thought I was doing an unlawful act. 

28,733. You gave him a written instruction to use 
his general discretion, and not to go near the nomi- 
nation ?—I fall back upon the fact that they did not: 
do an unlawful act. i 

28,734. You authorised them to prevent any injury 
to the candidates or candidates’ friends, or the meeting. 
They might exercise a discretion ?—I think their 
presence is a bar to a good deal. 

28,735. That is another thing. You stand by the 
answers you have given ?—I should not like to put 
myself in gaol. . ee 


_ 28,736. Do you say Mr, Tillett’s effigy was dragged 
through the streets ?—It was Mrs, Tillett’s. 

28,737. When was that ?—I cannot tell you the date. 

28,738. About the time of the election?—I can 
hardly tell. J am afraid it has been done at more than 
one election. In 1868 I know it was done. 

28,739. You have told us that you were glad to see 
the wives of the Conservative candidates walking 
through the streets?—I said that in general terms, 
I said that the party I belonged to had never 
committed any kind of outrage upon the ladies of the 
Tory party, but I could not say the same for the other 
side, 

28,740. You say the ladies of the Tory party went 
about the streets during the election, unmolested ; but 
you say you do not believe the wives of the Liberal 
candidates would be allowed to go about in the same 
way ?—I saw Mr. Colman’s mother stoned, and the 
only reason for it was because Mr, Tillett was in the 
carriage. I cannot conceive a man doing such & thing 
as to throw stones into the carriage except he wanted to 
injure the gentleman who sat beside her—Mr, Tillett. 

28,741. That is carrying political feeling to an 
extent unheard of ?—It is altogether carrying it too far. 

28,742. I never before heard of such a thing as 
that ?—No, And I believe the gentlemen on the 
Tory side were as much ashamed of it as the gentlemen 
on the Liberal side. 

28,743. Was anything done to the fellow who threw 
that stone ?—-It was not “a” stone; there were very 
many stones. 

28,744. (Mr. Howard.) Supposing one of the men 
had been caught in the act, what were your army of 
men to do with him?—We had no army then, They 
would not have done it then. 

28,745. I cannot take that answer.—There would 
have been a fight. 

28,746. That was the intention, that they should 
catch them, and then there would be a row ?—I think 
not. 
28,747. I think the serious part of it is, as I pointed 
out to you, that you must have had that in your mind. 
All gentlemen must see that is avery possible con- 
tingency to happen. Just consider.—It is. I do not 
know the way out of it. 

28,748. I tell you what I think is the way out of 
it; that is, for respectable persons in the city on both 
sides to pledge their honour to themselves that they 
will not indulge in such things again.—I cannot say 
the respectable people did it. 

28,749. You are a respectable man ?—I mean, they 
would not commit those assaults. 

28,750. I should advise you not to have anything 
more to do with anempioyment of that kind ?—Any- 
body would suppose you could place ladies in a balcony 
at the election time. 

28,751. Where there is a disturbance, the police will 
protect you. 

28,75la, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) To follow that up; 
assuming that the person or persons who threw those 
stones, one of which was very near hurting Mrs. Colman, 
were caught by your roughs, what would you expect 
your roughs to do?—1I had no roughs. 

28,752. Supposing you had 200 roughs on the spot 
at the moment ?—If I had been there and seen him 
do it I should haye knocked him down, and I think a 
rough would have done the same. 

28,753. You would have knocked him down ?— 
Certainly. 

28,754. (Mr. Howard.) You would feel that ?— 
And I believe the Commissioners would do it as well. 

28,755. You are one individual man, you knock him 
down, and he deserves, in your judgment, instant 
punishment ; you have not a couple of hundred men 
at your back, There is a common cause of quarrel in 
the street.—I am here to say I believe it is a bad system, 
and that Iam sorry to have had anything to do with it. 
J think everybody who has had to do with the employ- 
ment of roughs ought to be ashamed of it, But I 
believe the peqple who cause the employment ought to 
be ten times more ashamed than the others, 
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28,756, (Mr, M‘Mahon.). You think they ought to 
be punished by law ?—Yes, I do. 4 

28,757. Supposing one man who threw the stone 
was caught by one of your party, your party would of 
course ill-treat him ?—Yes. 

28,758. Then his side would join it ?—Yes, 

28,759. There would be a general melée 2—There 
might. 

28,760. ‘There would have been a general melée ?>— 
I think so. 

28,761. (Mr. Howard.) What would you do, call 
the police ?—-No. Those men do not care about 
fighting ; they know each other, and they are on both 
sides. It is simply a bargain with them. It is like 
the tossing up at the corner of a street; ‘ We are not 
going to fight,” they say. 

28,762. There is a standing fraternity of men of 
that sort in Norwich, who get their living to a 
very considerable extent in that way, and that em- 
ployment is conferred upon them by gentlemen on 
both sides, Is that the case ?—They are employed on 
both sides. 

28,763. The employment is conferred upon them by 
gentlemen on both sides, of whom you are one, Atall 
events, you were one?—I was, and I never will be 
again. 

28,764. It is a very serious business >—It is; I do 
not attempt to excuse myself. I do not think any- 
thing too strong has been said since this Commission 
sat against that kind of employment. It is like doing 
away with capital punishment ; if you could only upset 
the assassins there would be none to hang for murder, 
sp oat ae: Do you think it is an incurable thing ?— 

0. 

28,766. What is the way out of it? Supposing you 
had an excited election in a month’s time, you would 
not of course do it ?—There should be an honourable 
understanding between the parties to say, “We will 
not do this,” 

28,767. If your candidate was assaulted, or your 
processions interfered with, what would you do ?— 
Let it be known that whoever did it should be 
prosecuted, 

28,768, And confide in the police for protection ? 
—The police are not a strong body, numerically, in 
Norwich, looking at the employment of police in a 
city like this. Although I may say the police of 
Norwich do their duty, still they cannot help being 
partisans, It is a somewhat difficult position to put 
the police in at election times. 

28,769. First of all, the police do not vote, I 
presume ?—I think they do. 

28,770. Do they, Chief Constable ?—( The Chief 
Constable.) Certainly not, and I beg to say they are 
not partisans at all. 

28,771. The police are disqualified ?—They are. I 
know at one time when I did the parliamentary 
registration, the policemen used to vote, 

28,772. Those are the old days. You are not very 
old ?—I am older than I look. 

28,773. I must say that the police themselves have 
given us a very favourable impression. I cannot help 
thinking they would do their duty like men.—I hope 
you will not understand me as saying I reflect upon 
the police. Ido not, 

28,764. I do not think they are partisans at 
elections ?—I did not say that. 

28,775. There is always a force in reserve. There 
have been many instances in public life in the last 
20 years, where gentlemen have come to the rescue 
and protected towns and cities, and haye been sworn 
in as special constables ?—If they did that they could 
have a peaceful election, no doubt. 

28,776. Why do not gentlemen do it >—That is the 
first time I have heard the suggestion. If gentlemen 
would do that, only 50 on each side, there would be 
no roughs. , 

28,777. I think between the police and special 
constables there is a way of avoiding roughs ?— 
Certainly. 
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28,778. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Supposing you caught 
the man who flung the stone at Mrs. Colman, do you 
think he would be quite safe with the men on the 
other side acting under your instructions >—Probably 
not; I do not know. 

28,779. You are a solicitor, are you not?—I am 
not. I have ason who will be one I hope; that is 
my connection with the profession. 

28,780. By what class of men was the effigy of 
Mrs. Tillett dragged through the streets >—Really I 
cannot tell you. 

28,781. Was it by Conservative roughs ?-—-I do not 
like to call them Conservative roughs. 

28,782. Were they Conservative gentlemen ?—No, 
certainly not. 

21,783. (Mr. Howard.) Conservative labouringmen ? 
—I do not wish to put it upon the Conservatives at all 
as aparty. I believe it is a disgrace that the Con- 
servative party are as free from as possible as a party. 
It was certainly a Conservative rabble that did it ; but 
I do not believe the party put them on. 

28,784. I did not think so, I confess-I said 
“ followed by a rabble and mob.” 

28,785. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I do not expect the Con- 
servative gentlemen would do it >—I know they would 
not. 

28,786. It was a Conservative rabble that did it — 
Yes. 

28,787. (Mr. Howard.) It is upon my mind that a 
great many of the men employed in this way have 
votes. You can see what I am driving at?—TI think 
the Commissioners, if they imagine that those roughs 
were employed for the purpose of their votes, are 
mistaken. 

28,788. I tell you what I think is very much to be 
deplored, that knowing that several of them had 
votes, the persons who employed them did not take 
the precaution of saying, ‘‘ Remember you are em- 
ployed for an object, and you are to avoid voting.” 
It is bad enough to employ professional roughs who 
are prepared for any mischief, who make it their 
means of livelihood, and profession, if you will call 
it a profession. People who have come here have 
endeavoured to suggest that: these are not roughs ; 
that they are respectable labouring men, or something 
of that sort. They have votes, a great many of them, 
and are tempted for a little employment and _ re- 
muneration to come up and do any work set before 
them, according to the emergencies of the case, and 
vote for the candidate P—I never asked them whether 
they were voters or not. The question of men voting 
never entered into my mind. I-see now that even 
employing the men, and allowing them to vote, was 
wrong. 

28,789. I am very glad you have arrived at that 
conclusion. You think there is a way out of it? 
—I do. I think the suggestion of special constables 
is certainly the wisest I have heard. 

28,790. It would tend to allay party feeling, and 
make you friends ?>—We are not bad friends now 
when it is over. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


28,791. (Mr. Howard.) As to these items which 
make up the 540/., were there any vouchers for the 
music ?—Yes. I showed them to your secretary 
yesterday morning. 

28,792. Would you let me look at them?—Cer- 
tainly; there are not many, but those were all I had. 
The Commissioners will see what they are. What 
related to the earlier part were handed over with the 
parliamentary and municipal registration papers. 
They are not vouchers for all, but when I received a 
subpoena I searched so as to find every scrap I had 
relating to it. 

28,793. Some of them are vouchers, I see, and some 
of them are orders from you ?—When I went round 
to see them or to tell them where to go at night, and 
had to pay them, in case the men could not come 
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themselves, I just wrote that they might send up and 
so take the money from me after I got home, 

28,794. You received, as I understand it, 5401. 
from Stevens ?—I did. ; 

28,795. Did you go. into the accounts with Mr. 
Stevens; did he and you together vouch these items ? 
—I could not vouch them all. I could not vouch the 
employment of those men further than I vouch them 
to you to-day. 

28,796. Do you mean that you had to pay them, 
and take their word for it to a large extent ?—I knew 
they were employed ; I know that several of those 
are really not voters at all, I determined to bring 
every single thing I had and place before you relating 
to that matter. 

28,797. Did it not excite your suspicions that there 
was so large an outlay of the sort if you had not the 
ans at; hand to verify every claim ?—Which part 
of itt 

28,798. What we call the rough part—I had 
ordered the men to put on 50 each, and they came to 
the exact money. The last payment I think on my 
list, which I gave to the secretary, is to Smith, and 
Smith is, I forget now how much. 

28,799. 422. 10s. p—Yes. 

28,800. For 50 men?—Fifty men for five or six 
days, forget which at the moment, and 5/. for him- 
self. Blyth’s is rather more, because Blyth had 102. 
I think you will find 50 men for six days at half-a- 
crown is 64. 5s.a day—387l. 10s.; and 52. would be 
421. 10s. 

28,801. Would it not have been sufficient to have 
had 50 men per day ?—I do not think so. 

28,802. One would have thought the city was 
almost in a state of siege to have rendered it necessary 
to have 200 men. Your great object was to protect 
the candidate ?—Yes. I based what I did entirely on 
what took place in 1868. I may have been excessive 
in the employment; I do not say whether Iwas or was 
not, but in 1868 we were absolutely thrust out of the 
streets by the employment that I speak of. 

28,803. I should have thought that, from any point 
of view, if you had had 50 men, instead of 200, 
per day, it would have been quite as much as you 
wanted. Your great object was to protect the can- 
didate, and have a small force at the meeting. You 
had 200 of them ?—I assure you I had not a thought 
in my mind of securing a vote by it. 

28,804. Did Mr. Stevens express his astonishment 
at the amount claimed for labour of that description, 
when you received the money from him ?—I did not 
claim it; I thought of getting it from the party; I 
thought I should have made a whip, as Mr. Page did. 

28,805. Ultimately, Mr. Stevens gave you a cheque? 
—Ultimately Mr. Stevens gave me a cheque ; I could 
not get it from the party. 

28,806. Why ?—I was a sort of pariah to the party, 
if there was a party. I was supposed to have been 
in a conspiracy to unseat Mr. Tillett in the first in- 
stance, and the party would not look at me. 

28,807. Who gave authority to Mr. Stevens to pay 
5402. ?—I do not know; Mr. William Tillett I should 
think. 

28,808. Mr. William Tillett told us he knew nothing 
about it; he took Mr. Stevens’s assurance for it. Did 
Mr. Stevens take your assurance, or did you go into 
accounts r—I did not; I satisfied him. I do not 
know that he did not satisfy himself by asking the 
men. 

28,809. Was Mr. Stevens satisfied that 200 men 
per diem were required to protect Mr. Tillett’s liberty 
or life >—He was satisfied I paid them. 

28,809a. Mr. Stevens did not say he thought you 
should have it back, but that he could not help saying 
it was a very extravagant employment, or anything of 
that sort ?—I cannot remember that he condemned 
me very strongly about it. 

28,810. Now, with reference to the committee rooms, 
you have learnt for the first time to-day, I suppose, 
that so many as 62 were employed on one side ?—I 
have; J saw the list. 
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28,811. That, of course, astonishes you ?—It does 
astonish me. 

28,812. Immensely, I should think ?—Very much. 

28,813. Do you not think it is a very objectionable 
practice to have so many committee rooms at public- 
houses ?--I do. TI think they are better out of public- 
houses if possible. If it does nothing more it creates 
suspicion, and it is better to avoid that. 

28,814. Has it ever occurred to your people here, 
on the eve of elections, to get committee rooms 
at private houses? Have you ever endeavoured to do 
it >—J think we have had them at private houses at 
times, 

28,815. One or two, but as a rule you have been at 
public-houses. Has it occurred to you, in the interests 
of order and decency in the conduct of an election, 
that you had better go to private houses ?—I believe 
it would be better not to have a public-house at all. 

28,816. It has never occurred to you not to go to 
public-houses >—In 1868; I never had the manage- 
ment of that kind of thing at an election. 

28,817. We are bound, as you know, to spare no 
question that we think ought to be put?—I do not 
belong to any party now; I do not want to shield 
anyone. , 

28,818. Taking 62 committee rooms at publie- 
houses, what do you think it was intended to do?—l 
cannot say. 

28,819. Do you believe it was innocently done, or 
done with a corrupt object?—I cannot think it was 
done to secure the publican’s vote. 

28,820. What was it done for ?—I cannot imagine 
what it could be done for. 

28,821. It was done by experienced political agents, 
men who have their eyes open ?—I should not go to a 
public: house unless I felt certain in my mind that the 
publican was a good Liberal, and therefore to go to his 
house would not be to get his vote, but what else 
could have been in the mind of the persons that em- 
ployed them I do not know. 

28,822. Since the Ballot Act you cannot tell 
whether you have the men’s votes or not ?—No, but 
there are men who are so pronounced in their opinions. 
T could mark off a register very closely in Norwich 
notwithstanding the ballot. 

28,823. Looking at that list I showed you to-day 
(I have not indicated which party it belongs to), I 
ask you whether, as a sensible man, you can core to 
any other conclusion than that it was intended to a 
large extent to buy the public-houses?—To buy the 
votes of the public-houses ? 

28,824. Yes ?—No. 

28,825. Their votes, more particularly their interest ? 
—I think probably the interest of the publican might 
have been in the minds of those who took houses, but 
T do not think the publican’s vote was. 

28,826. Do you not think it was a wholesale pur- 
chasing of the public-house vote for the candidate, 
these gentlemen had in view. That is a plain 
question ?—TI will give you my opinion. 

28,827. As you did not do it, I ask you your 
opinion ?—If I had done it I would say the same. It 
was done to secure the publican’s interest in a great 
measure ; it must be. 

28,828. Do you not think that is most objec- 
tionable ?—-Yes, I do. 

28,829. Put these things together; a large and 
colourable employment of messengers for a corrupt 
object, a large employment of what is called for con- 
venience here, rough labour, and a large purchase 
of public-house influence. Put the three things 
together, and how is it possible that the city can be 
otherwise than demoralised at an election ?—- You 
cannot help it. . 

28,830. What do you say? Is there any answer 
to that ?—I answer it by saying it musi have a 
demoralising effect. 

28,831. Can there be a favourable answer to such 
a question ?—I haye no favourable answer to give 
to it. 
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28,832. Seeing the questions I put to you, reminding Mr.O.D. Ray. 


you of this colourable employment on so large a scale, 
of the purchase of public-house influence, and of the 
employment of roughs in the way you have described 
iu the witness-box, was not that sort of employment 
resorted to at. the election for corrupt objects ?—Do 
you mean the roughs ? 

28,333. The whole. Putting the three things to- 
gether, and bearing in mind that the one reflects light 
on the other, I ask you whether in your belief the em- 
ployment of such influences as those was not for a 
corrupt purpose, to. promote the success of the can- 
didate ?—I have heard the men who employed them 
say here that was so. 

28,834. You have not heard all the men say that 
here. A great many men have come and said it is 
so, but a great many men have come and denied it on 
their oaths ?—I must make a distinction between the 
employment of 800 and 2,000. ~ 

28,835. Remember the list I shewed you?—I say 
that that employment of the public-houses I cannot 
understand nor defend. I do not attempt to defend it. 

28,836. I press you still for an answer, whether 
you do not believe that, taking the conduct of the 
election, those three influences were brought to bear 
one on the other for a corrupt purpose, to promote 
the success of the candidate, I cannot ask you for 
anything but your opinion; but you are a man of 
experience and intelligence?—I say, so far as my 
experience goes, and the employment of what the 
Commissioners call roughs, I have never known it used 
in any way towards influencing voters. So far as the 
messengers go, | have told the Commissioners that I 
think from five to‘six per cent. would be sufficient 
in my opinion, such as they are, to do the work with, 
and that would be about 780. 

28,837. That makes 1,600 all over the work ?— 
If the other side did it with 780 I should not say 
they did not do it to influence their votes. Tf 2,000 
or 3,000 were employed there can be no question. 

28,838. Do you want to stand pledged to this 
proposition, that 1,600 messengers are required to do 
the work of the election in Norwich?—No man 
would pledge himself to 100 one way or the other. 

28,839. You are dealing with 1,600 ?—Yes, that is 
six per cent. on one side and six per cent. on the 
other. 

28,840. Are you willing to be pledged to that view 
in the witness-box, as a man of political experience ? 
— Yes. 

28,841. That 1,600 men are necessary to work an 
election in Norwich ?—Yes, such men as they are. 

28,842. How many men of those do you think are 
voters ?—I do not know. 

28,848. You do not know so as to be able to tell 
me in detail, but do you not believe in your expe- 
rience that the bulk are ?—I should say half. 

28,844. Do you not believe that more than half 
are ?—Well, I can only base my belief upon this, that 
I heard some gentleman in this box say that they put 
them on because they were voters, therefore everyone 
of those would be voters. I heard others say they 
put them on indiscriminately, pledging themselves to 
you that they had not a thought in their minds, 
whether they were voters or not. I cannot tell 
whether they were, but a large proportion must have 
been. One says he put on 100 or 180, and says he 
put them on because they were voters. 
~ 28,845. Itdoes seem to me a tremendous proposition 
to stand by, after the experience of this Commission ? 
—Il have not endeavoured to shield myselfin this box; 
I am not here to shield anyone. else. 

28,846. You will go out of that box pledged before 
your fellow-citizens that you think 1,600 men are 
necessary at an election ?—I said about five or six 
per cent. LSet 

28,847. But when you turn vague phrases into 
figures, do not the figures alarm you?—I must say 
when Mr, Commissioner Goldney told me that my 
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Mr.0.D.Ray. estimate of the percentage came to such a round 


number I was astounded, but I do not think six per 
cent. too many. 

28,847a. Do you think 1,600 too many, because 
that is six per cent. translated into figures P—It is, 
and therefore I say no, though it startled me. 

28,848. If you stand by your logic, you are driven 
to that conclusion ?—I am. 

28,849. (Mr. Goldney.) Messengers alone ? — 
Certainly. 

28,850. (Mr. Howard.) I assure you the Commis- 
sioners think it is a very serious matter. Do you 
depart from the box, leaving your oath with us that 
you believe, with your experience, 1,600 men are 
necessary, bond fide to work a Norwich election ?—Of 
course if you put it so to me that says that you could 
not do it with 1,550, [ cannot draw the line at that. 

28,851. Do not go off on 50 or 70?—I do not 
want to. 

28,852. In round ‘humbers ?—In round numbers I 
say what I said before, that I think five to six per 
cent. to each party. 

28,8538. I would rather take it in figures; unless 
my arithmetic is wrong, adopt it. [ would rather have 
your evidence in that way, I do not like percentages, 
unless you come into the box having translated them 
into figures ?—I certainly adhere to my opinion, 

28,854. Would you employ 1,600 ?—I should employ 
700 or 800 men on one side, if | had to do with the 
class of men there are. 

28,855. I have given you every chance ?—I do not 
know what the chance may be. 

28,856. Taking your view of the matter, do you 
think there is any reasonable prospect of conducting 
an election in Norwich free from corrupt influences ? 


—Certainly. 


28,857. You do?—Certainly. 

28,858. Do you believe it is possible to engage 
1,600 men in Norwich without engaging them under 
circumstances which make their votes corrupt ?— 
Without engaging voters ? 

28,859. Yes ?—I do not think you can have 1,600 
people unless some of them are voters. 

28,860. Some of them ?—A large majority or a 
proportion of them. 

28,861. When you engage them, do you not know 
you are engaging voters contrary to law ?—They 
must be told not to vote, that must be the end of it. 

28,862. You never have done that in an election? 
—lI beg your pardon, in 1868 every person employed 
was told not to vote,—until the middle of the day. 

28,863. Why did you alter it at. the middle of the 
day ?—I did not alter it. s 

28,864. Why did the party alter it?—Because the 
party took fright. 

28,865.. They thought they were losing, and resolved 
to break the law ?—Yes. 

28,866. Do you not think that sort of thing will go 
on at every election >No ; I believe a city that has 
had two commissions and two petitions, and the ex- 
pressions that have fallen from you and the other 
Commissioners, will be somewhat purged of its 
misdeeds. 

28,866a. That was said after the Royal Commission 
in 1869 ?—So it was. 

28,866. Then you turn the bribery into another 
channel ?—Yes. 

28,866c. I do not say you personally ?—I am happily 
out of that. 

28,866d. Do you mean to say that all the employés 
voted in 1868 ?—Nearly. 

28,866e. Agents and all ?>—Nearly all. 

28,867. It was a rush to win, was it not, at the last 
moment ?—Yes. 

28,868. In the election of 1868 the messengers 
were never told not to vote. I can understand that 
you would tell your clerks, or persons in that position 
not to vote, but the messengers were never as a body 
told not to vote P—I am not sure of that. I was only 
in the central room; but speaking of 1868 as far as I 
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can now pledge myself, I believe that everything was 
done that could by any possibility be done to prevent 
one single act which would jeoparpise that election 
and I think that must have been in the minds of us 
all, since we all refrained from voting until the order 
went out. 

28,869. | have endeavoured to make you sensible 
of the importance of the view which presents itself 
to my mind about the corrupt agencies at work in 
an election, the almost indiscriminate employment 
of public-house influence, bought for money, the 
extensive employment of messengers with a colourable 
and corrupt object, and the employment of a large 
number of men, many of whom were, according to 
your own belief, voters. Do you believe that those 
three things converge to the one object of promoting 
the success of a candidate, or do you not believe it ?— 
I have said that I do not believe that the employment 
of roughs enters into the calculation. 

28,870. What do you say of the other two ?—The 
employment of messengers, so far as the number is 
more than is necessary, 1s wrong. 

28,871. What do you say of the public-house in- 
fluence ?—I was surprised at that list; I do not 
understand so large a number being employed. 

28,872. Have you a doubt that those things were 
designedly and intentionally brought to bear upon 
their different focusses with the view to influence the 
votes?—I am certain of it, because I have heard 
gentlemen swear that they put them on because they 
were voters. i 

28,878. You have heard others say they did not. 
You are emancipated from party trammels, and there- 
fore Task you. I want you to give an honest opinion. 
Do you not believe that those things were intentionally 
undertaken for the purpose of bringing the different 
influences to bear to promote the suecess of a can- 
didate ?—I believe they were, 

28,874. What is your opinion of that sort of con- 
duct ?—It is employing a lot of men as messengers, 
because they are voters and to get their votes. 

28,875. Backed up by the public-house influence 
for the same purpose P—Yes, backed up by the public- 
house influence. 

28,876. I ask you as a gentleman of Norwich, 
standing in the witness box, what you think of that 
way of conducting an election ?—I think it is a wrong 
way. 
28,877. Do you not think it is more than that, 
illegal and disgraceful ?—Of course it is illegal. 

28,878. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) There is one other ques- 
tion that I have to ask you about roughs. It has 
been said by one of the witnesses, who had been 
employed as a captain of roughs or labourers, that if 
both parties in the city were to come to an agreement 
not to employ roughs, the roughs would combine, 
attend all the meetings, and prevent order. Is that 
your belief ?—I have no doubt of it. I think that if 
one party employed 50 or 100 roughs and the other 
party refused to employ any, there would be a com- 
bination of the unemployed to go about on their own 
account and put pressure upon those who did not 
employ them until they got employed. 

28,879. But suppose both sides agree not to employ 
those roughs, would the roughs themselves do what 
IL have stated ?—If, as the Chief Commissioner sug- 
gested, there were special constables, they would not 
come. . 

28,880. Assuming that there were no special con- 
stables sworn in, and assuming that both sides declined 
to employ roughs, would the roughs make themselves 
necessary by going to the meetings and creating a 
disturbance ?>—I do not think they would. 

28,881. Have you not heard a witness state that 
they would ?—No, I did not hear it. 

28,882. One, employed as a captain, said they would ? 
~-He might say so, perhaps, because he is a captain, 
but I do not believe it. If both sides honourably agree 
not to employ the men, there would be an end of the 
employment. \ we 
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| 28,883. Your knowledge of roughs is, perhaps, 
more accurate than that of the captain ?—I should not 
like to say that. i 

28,884. (Mr. Howard.) There is one matter I 
intended to ask you about, and that is as to municipal 
elections. Have you taken any part in them ?—Since 
when ? 

28,885. Since you have been in Norwich ?—Yes, a 
great part. 

28,886. How recently >-—Not since 1870. 

28,887. The parliamentary election of 1870 took 
place in the spring of the year, did it not >—In July. 

28,888. You took part in the municipal election of 
1869 ?—Very little part, the part I told you before. 

28,889. Have you ever been a candidate for 
municipal honours >—I do not know whether I have 
or not ; [ forget. 1 have never made a fight of it. 

28,890. You have never been in the Town Council ? 
—I have been on the Board of Guardians; but I do 
not think I ever contested a municipal election. | 
think I should remember it if I had. 

28,891. It is even said that the Board of Guardians 
is political in its character ?—It is certainly. 

28,892. Everything is political >—Kverything; we 
have two sides in the Board of Guardians as distinct 
as the two sides in the House of Commons. 

28,8938. How about the School Board ?—Those 
elections have been so recent. 

28,894. But it is growing in that direction >—We 
have only had two elections for the School Board. 

28,895. Do you agree with other witnesses who 
say that municipal elections are hot-beds of corruption, 
or anything like that ?—No, I do not. 

28,895. They are severe political contests >—Yes ; 
they give an inclination to what is likely to happen at 
parliamentary elections. 

28,897. Do you believe that bribery and corruption 


have any existence in municipal elections ?—I have 
heard of it. 

28,898. Do you doubt it?—I have never partici- 
pated in them, so I cannot say. 

28,899. The employment of messengers is not 
unknown in municipal contests ?—It does not exist 
to any great extent that I ever heard of. I have 
conducted one or two municipal elections, on one 
occasion when Sir William Foster was a candidate. 
He was said to have spent 190/., which is as great an 
untruth as ever was told; he did not spend above 25/. 

28,900. When was that >—When Sir William Foster 
and Mr. Coaks were candidates. 

28,901. I am referring more particularly to elections 
within the last four or five years ?>—I have not inter- 
fered with them at all. 

28,902. You do not think that there has been much 
employment of messengers?—I do not know what 
has been done. I have held myself purposely aloof. 

28,903. I was about to ask you how they deliver 
their circulars, because the municipal register is co- 
extensive with the parliamentary register ?—F fought 
the fourth ward for Swan and Etheridge, and we 
delivered them by hand. 

28,904. I suppose that was before the enlargement 
of the register ?—There was not much enlargement 
of the municipal register. I do not think the number 
was very different then from what it is now. I 
delivered all the circulars at the committee room. 
The whole of the election cost 464. 

28,905. How many men were employed ?—I should 
think I had 20. 

28,906. Which ward was that ?>—The fourth ward. 

28,907. With 515 net voting power —It was less 
then, because I recollect our winning man_ polled 
about 180; there might be perhaps 360 or 370 on the 
register. 


Mr. SamvuretL DAYNES sworn and examined. 


28,908. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you in business ? 
—I was described the other day as a publican and 
printer,—whether you would like to take that 
description of me, or my own, I do not know. 

28,909. I am asking you for your own description ? 
-—i am not a printer by business, but I am the pro- 
prietor of a printing office. I never was a publican 
in my life, and I am not now ; I never had a sixpence 
invested in a public-house, and I have not one now, 

28,910. Have you taken an active part in the 
elections in this city >—I have. 

28,911. I believe that, in one election, you acted as 
agent or sub-agent?—As sub-agent with Mr. Ray. 

28,912. In the election of 1868 ?—Yes. 

28,9138. We have heard a good deal about that 
election. Do you consider that that election was well 
fought so far as your party were concerned; that you 
brought your forces into the field, and made the most 
of them?—Permit me to say how I was brought 
into it. 

28,914. We do not want to inquire into the 1868 
election. You have no particular remark to make as 
to it >—Not particularly. There was a very great 
difficulty which occurred in Norwich with respect to 
the candidature. Mr. Tillett sought to displace one of 
the Liberal members. When the Reform Bill passed 
we had Warner’ and Russell as our members, and 
certain of us were inclined to keep them as our can- 
didates; I was one. J did not like the interruption 
that occurred through Mr. Tillett coming forward. 
The result of that was, that Mr. Coaks asked me and 
Mr. Ray to become the agents of the election. He did 
not éare to do it himself, and he asked us to act as his 
sub-agent. 

28,915. In 1870 did you take any part ?—I did. 

28,916. For whom did you act then ?—In favour of 
Mr. Tillett. 

28,917. Were you an agent P—No. 

28,918. Were you a ward’manager ?—No. 

28,919. What part did you take ?—I had no appoint- 
ment whatever in the election. 


28,920. No official 
appointment whatever. 
28,921. You did take part in it >—A great part. 

28,922. In what way ?—I may be regarded as a 
volunteer, because I never received a farthing in the 
way of remuneration. I took it in this sense, and I 
think it is only due to me, and to you, and to Norwich, 
that I should explain the position I occupied on that 
occasion. We had that quarrel, to which I have 
alluded, in 1868, which resulted finally in a coalition ; 
for it became simply obvious that there must be a 
choice whether we should accept Sir Henry Stracey, or 
whether we should try and support the candidature of 
Russell and Tillett ; in fact it was a forced coalition, 
if you can understand it. When Sir Henry Stracey 
had been displaced, and the election voided by petition, 
I thought, as an honourable man, that I was bound to 
go with Mr. Tillett. 

28,923. You did so?—Yes, [ looked upon it asa 
continuation of the bond. 

28,924. You threw yourself heartily into the election 
of 1870 ?—Certainly. 

28,925. What part did you take in it ?—It is diff- 
cult to explain. 

28,926. You say you took an active part >—A very 
active part. 

28,927. Did you canvas?—I daresay | made 
speeches at meetings, or tried to do so. 

28,928. Did you drive about with the candidate ?— 
I do not think I did. I cannot remember that I rode 
about with him, for I do not like that kind of thing. 

28,929. Did you attach yourself to the committee 
rooms ?—Principally at the chief committee room, 
watching the canvassing. ‘There was a peculiar mode 
of canvassing by sending out circulars to get men to 
pledge themselves. The first idea was to ask people 
to sign. There was a feeling that Mr. Tillett had 
been an injured person, and that he should be sup- 
ported ; and the extent. of that support was endeavoured 
to be ascertained first by having cards printed, but at 
last it resulted in sending out circulars to all the 
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electors inviting them to say whether they would 
support Mr. Tillett. 

28,930. You were looking after those returns ?— 
Yes, I was looking after those returns. 

28,931. Then we know the result of the 1870 
election ; that was the only prominent part you took ? 
—I should be sorry to say I did not take some other 

art. 
28,932. Then there is nothing else to call our 
attention to ?—No, I think not. 

28,933. What have you to say about the election of 
1871 ?—I was not in Norwich. 

28,934. Or of that of 1874 ?—I took no part what- 
ever. 

28,935. No part beyond voting ?—No part beyond 
voting. 

28,936. In 18752?—No part whatever beyond 
voting. 

28,937. When did you first hear of colourable 
employment of messengers ?—You call it colourable ; 
that is what I have heard in this court, but my view 
of it may be different. 

28,938. The first corrupt employment of messengers ? 
There again I should be at issue with you. 

28,939. Perhaps you do not think that there has 
been any corrupt employment of messengers ?—I 
should describe it by a different term. 

28,940. Give us your own term ?—In my judgment, 
in all these matters, we should not speak in this 
court with the slightest party bias. I should call it 
simply means used to infiuence the election ; every- 
thing that does that is simply corrupt. 

28,941. You do not think that the clerks were 
employed corruptly?—I will take myself for an 
instance ; I have been twice paid at an election in my 
lifetime, but I do not think that I was corrupted. 

28,942. You do not believe that the divisional 
managers were corrupted ?—No. 

28,943. Or the ward managers ?—There I must 
stop ; there comes another element, and that element 
is this, and it is a thing that should be fully under- 
stood, not only in Norwich, but throughout this 
kingdom. There are men who lay themselves out for 
work at an election, not the poor men, who have been 
so much dealt with in this court, but men of a higher 
class. 

28,944. Whom do you mean by that ?—I mean for 
instance the attorneys ; I do not speak of the higher 
class of men; there is a class of attorneys who are 
beyond it ; but there is a class of attorneys whom 
neither party cares to offend. 

28,945. You think each party is bound to employ a 
certain number of them ?—Certainly. 

28,946. Do you include anybody else besides 
attorneys ?—There are others whom they call active 
men, the men who have contrived to persuade the 
candidates that they are extremely useful. In Nor- 
wich we have generally local candidates, but these 
men persuade the leaders of the parties that they are 
valuable persons, and they get employment. 

28,947. You think that some of the divisional 
agents or ward managers come under that category ? 
—I do think so. 

28,948. Besides them are there any others corruptly 
employed ?—I am very desirous to afford all the in- 
formation in my power for the purpose of this inquiry, 
and for no other purpose. I will take you from the 
member downwards. 

28,949. I suppose we may assume that the member 
is not corruptly employed?—No, he would be the 
employer. 

28,950. Or the chief agents ?—I would not say that 
even. It is not confined to Norwich; but it occurs 
throughout England in this way, that when an election 
is pending, there are gentlemen on the look-out. 

28,951. Our time is short, and you had better 
confine yourself to Norwich at present ?+-If you will 
simply put your questions I will not waste time. 

28,952. In talking of Norwich and the two last 
elections you suggested that some of the divisional and 
ward managers might be corruptly employed ; but you 
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do not think that the clerks were ?—Corrupt in this 
sense, that if they were not employed they would be 
adverse. 

28,953. Then you come down to the messengers ? 
—Yes. My opinion of that is just this, as I have 
said before I have taken no active part in these par- 
liamentary elections since 1870; and if you desire to 
know, I will tell you the reason why. 

28,954. We will assume that you have a very good 
reason ?—I had a very good reason, or I think so. 

28,955. It has nothing to do with corruption, I 
hope ?—Not in the slightest degree. 

28,956. Then we will not trouble you for it. We 
wlll assume that it was a good one ?—My notion is, 
that the employment of messengers has simply cropped 
up again, dating back a very long time, I should think 
before any of you Commissioners were born. 

28,957. You mean the colourable employment of 
them ?—I cannot adopt your term. 

28,958. The employment of them for the sake of 
obtaining their votes for your own party, or of pre- 
venting their voting with the other party ?>—I do not 
think so much that. The truth is, in the constituency 
of Norwich we have had, through all my recollection, 
a large number of freemen. ‘That was the constitu- 
ency in Norwich previously to the passing of the first 
Reform Bill. We had simply the freemen and the 
freeholders as voters. That necessarily included a 
large number of very humble.men; I do not think 
that even the paupers were excluded at that time. 
Then those men’s votes were obtained sometimes by 
money bribery, and at other times by employment ; 
in fact there was what was called chairing. You 
will not have the honor of going through that process. 

28,959. And the posse men ?—Yes. : 

28,960. Going back to those days, you think there 
was a corrupt employment ?— Unquestionably. 

28,961. For the sake of influencing the. vote ?— 
Unquestionably. 

28,962. When did you first hear of this employment 
for the sake of influencing the yote ?—I think it has 
always been going on. 

28,963. When did it first, in your belief, attain any 
large proportions ?—I think the great prominence was 
in 1874; it then began to be simply regarded, in my 
opinion, as the engine to be used to win the election. 
That is my opinion, but I am an outsider, 

28,964. You think it was used in that way by both 
parties ?—Yes. 

28,965. You have no doubt of it ?— Not the 
slightest. ; : 

28,966. Do you say the same of 1875 2?—-I should 
think so. It occurs in this way : there are men known 
to be partisans, poor men, who lose their heads at the 
time of an election, and who desire to discontinue 
work, but cannot afford to do that, and they take this 
small payment. 

28,967. Is there any reason why they should dis- 
eontinue work on the election day ?>—Not the slightest, 
but they will not work. 

28,968. You do not blame the mode of conducting 
elections, or the law, or the candidates, for the fact 
that the men will not work ?—I blame the law very 
much. ; 

28,969. You think there ought to be greater 
facilities afforded in the way of voting?—No. It is 
in this way, speaking of these men—if I venture to 
answer I hope you will not accuse me of volunteering 
opinions, and wasting your time; but I believe that if 
the merchants’ books of Norwich (I speak now of the 
shoe manufacturers in this city) could be examined, 
you would discover a very great reduction in the 
amount of wages paid during an election. 

28,970. Do you think that that is attributable to the 
excitement of the processions, and so on ?—Certainly ; 
these men get their minds stirred up, as an election 
goes on, and they prefer being engaged in an election 
rather than at their quiet occupations. Rg tik 

28,971. (Mr. Howard.) That is welt known to the 
heads of the parties Certainly. 
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28,972. And they do not neglect to avail themselves 
of the knowledge ?—I think there is a great deal of 
rubbish connected with this, I think that the can- 
didates are most awfully plundered in these matters. 
I call it plunder. 

28,973. (Mr. Goldney.) With regard to the employ- 
ment of public-houses as committee rooms, what did 
you do in 1868. Did you engage any in 1868 ?—I 
think five or six. 

28,974. What is your opinion about the employment 
of public-houses for such a purpose ?—With regard to 
that, 1868 and the present time will not bear com- 
parison. 

28,975. Why ?——-Simply for this reason that in 
1868, 1870, and 1871, we had not the ballot; the 
consequence of that was that there was real honest 
work to do. 

28,976. Do you consider that the introduction of 
the ballot has reduced the amount of work ?—Most 
unquestionably. 

28,977. In what way ?-—-There is no man in Nor- 
wich with a grain of common sense but who would 
know it; and I will tell you why : under the old method 
of election we had our central committee rooms, and of 
course it was exceedingly desirable that we should 
know the state of the poll, and as the Liberals always 
polled early, we got great encouragement from pub- 
lishing the state of the poll every half hour. We had 
so Many messengers employed in sending the state of 
the poll from one division to another. That occupied 
a number of men. Then we had the registers, and 
that would occupy at least a dozen in the third ward. 
There was a large number of voters honestly and fairly 
engaged, as honestly occupied as men could be. Then 
that would necessitate something else, there were the 
laggards to look after ; there would be all kinds of 
messages despatched to ascertain who could influence 
those men. If a man were supposed to be under some 
obligation to me I should have a note, “ Can you do 
anything with so and so.” A messenger would be sent 
to me. 

28,978. And you would go in a fly to bring the 
voter ?—That would depend upon what I thought. 

28,979. Iwas asking you your opinion about public- 
house committee rooms?—I think they have been 
selected here from situation, that is to say, the 
“‘ Grapes ” for example, without regard to the politics 
of the man who held the house. That house was 
selected on account of its commanding position. I 
think there is nothing in the remarks I have heard 
about messengers for a single vote. 

28,980. You think they were used merely as adver- 
tising stations >—Certainly. 

28,981. What do you think about the number that 
were employed ?—Do you ask me that, question as to 
the present state of things? _ 

28,982. Mr. Ray suggested 30. He suggested that 
for the third ward there should be six committee 
rooms ; for the first ward, two; for the second ward, 
two; for the fourth ward, two; for the fifth ward, 
three ; for the sixth ward, four; for the seventh ward, 
eight ; and for the eighth ward, three. Mr. Ray 
seemed to think he was putting it as low as it ought 
to be put ?—Did he express the opinion that eight 
committee rooms were necessary for the seventh ward ? 

28,983. He did. 

28,983 a. (Mr. Howard.) He was not quite sure that 
he had not overdone it >—I should think he did. 

28,984. (Mr. Goldney.) That would be 31 com- 
mittee rooms, including the central ward committee 
room ?—Yes. 

28,985. You think that those are full numbers ?—I 


have formed peculiar notions about these things, and 


possibly they will not commend themselves to the 
general public. : 
28,986. We should be glad to hear your opinion 
upon the point. That will give you an opportunity of 
finding out for yourself ?—I really can hardly discover 
the use of committee rooms at all under the ballot. 
28,987. If we do not go quite so far as that, is it 
your opinion that they ought to be very much reduced 
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in number ?—You must gather that from my previous 
answers. 
28,988. We should like your answer to appear on 
the shorthand notes >—If you would like to hear me, 
say possibly that for the mere conduct of an election 
there should be a committee room where people could 
assemble and talk, I am willing to say that; but I look 
at it in this light, that anything more dreary than a 
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committee room since the introduction of the ballot | ° 


cannot conceive. 

28,989. Where would you get the voting cards ?— 
What are they wanted for under the ballot ? 

28,990. I can very well understand that in a place 
like this, as we hear that in one ward there are nine 
George Brown’s, aman might not know whether he 
was a voter or not, unless he received the information 
from one or both of the candidates ?>—I speak with 
the greatest respect to you, but I should. think that 
George Brown being a voter, ought to look out for 
himself. 

28,991. You do not think there is anything corrupt 
in the parties looking after him if they choose to do 
so ?—I] cannot say No to that. 

28,992. You think it opens the door ?—I believe it 
opens the door to corruption, and the moment you 
depart from the legal line, you cannot tell where legal 
proceedings end and where corruption begins. 

28,993. (Mr. Howard.) You think that a man who 
does not choose to exercise the franchise ought not to 
be hunted up ?—Certainly not. 

28,994. That is what you think?—I would put an 
end to it altogether. It isnot an opinion of to-day, so 
far as I am concerned, I am what you call a theoretical 
politician, and I have thought these things over for 
years, perhaps I have thought all this rubbish and 
nonsense taking money out of the candidates pockets 
is wrong. 

28,994 a. (Mr. Goldney.) Under the existing state 
of the law do you think that if one party sends out 
circulars and voting cards and so on at the elections, 
and the other party does not, the party who sends them 
out will gain any strength by it ?—I have thought that 
over. I heard Mr. Ray’s evidence, and I very much 
agree with the Chief Commissioner’s observations ; 
they gave a tone of thought to me, and I say this, we 
all admit that roughs are not necessary, we admit that 
all these published statements are unnecessary. But 
then the question comes, supposing one party does it? 

28,995. It induces the other to do it ?—That is the 
solution of the whole matter. If one party has a great 
display, and has the whole of the city pasted up with 
blue and white, or orange and purple, if they have 
bands of music, if they have these great torch-light 
meetings, why it would be said that they are the 
dominant party, and that is a sufficient encouragement 
to weak minds to follow a dominant party. 

28,996. If one party goes as far as they can, keeping 
within the law; the other party are bound to follow 
them ?—If they want to win. 

28,997. If the strength is at all equal?—-When 
Mr. Coaks consulted me in the early part of 1868, we 
had a long and anxious conference, months before the 
election, with regard to Mr. Tillett. We of course 
were not agreed as to his being a candidate, Mr. Coaks 
and myself, and Mr. Ray also (I must bring him in) 
considered how this election should be conducted. We 
had known the previous history of Norwich elections, 
we had known that there had been large money pay- 
ments made for votes; to such an extent had that 
been carried, that in one instance in Norwich as much 
as 1701. was paid for a single vote at a Parliamentary 
contest. 

28,998. (Mr. Howard.) 1 hope that was a great 
many years ago?—it is since I was born; it was in 
1837. We considered what course we should take. 
We do not pretend to be pure in the sense of not 
trying to win, any more than any human being. I 
looked round, and I said to Mr. Coaks, “We have 
had introduced a new element into the constitution of 
this country ;’ I meant the very large introduction of 
the democratic element, as I understood it to be, “and 
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“ I think it would be most desirable that you should 
“ fight this election entirely within the four corners 
« of the Act of Parliament.” Mr. Coaks agreed with 
me. Mr. Ray agreed with me, and we went into that 
election, and Mr. Stevens also I am bound to say, 
determined that there should be no corrupt element 
so far as our party was concerned. 

28,999. You do not think there was?—I do not 
know? there was according to the ruling of the law, 
but it was so trifling as not to influence the election. 

29,000. What was that ?—That was the question of 
the show of hands. At that time J did not regard 
that as a violation of the law, but at the same time I 
thought it was a very foolish thing to do. 

29,001. Having considered these matters a great 
deal, have you made up your own mind as to what 
number of messengers would be necessary for con- 
ducting an election as they have hitherto been 
conducted ?—-You mean under the present system of 
employing messengers corruptly for the sake of 
obtaining their votes ? 

29,002. Supposing no messengers were allowed to 
vote under any circumstances, how many would be 
necessary ?>—T'hat would depend again upon the 
number of committee rooms, you must settle that 
question first. 

29,003. (Mr. Howard.) Can you settle it for us 2— 
No, T cannot. I have told you I thought one would 
be sufficient, or even none. 

29,004. (Mr. Goldney.) 31 you think too many ? 
—It is perfectly absurd. 

29,005. What would you say to 42, 50, or 60 ?— 
Simply ridiculous. 

29,006. (Mr. Howard.) Look at these two lists. 
[Handing same to Witness.| 1. think it is right that 
a gentleman in your position should see them ; they 


_, represent the number of public-houses in 1875 on each 


side respectively, I will not say at present which side 
each document represents. On the blue paper now 
before you, you will find 62 houses ?—Yes. 

29,007. And on the other 40 ?—Yes, 102 altogether. 

29,008... Do you think that enough ?—Well, it is 
perfectly ridiculous. 

29,009. I suppose that does surprise you?—It is 
sheer rubbish. 

29,010. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you taken any part 
in municipal elections ?>—I have. 

29,011. Have you ever stood yourself?—Yes, I am 
now a member of the Town Council. 

29,012. For what ward ?—The fifth ward. 

29,013. On the parliamentary register I see there 
are nearly 1,200 voters ?—About that, I should think. 

29,014. I dare say you have heard the municipal 
elections described ‘in’ this Court by several of the 
witnesses as being the hot beds of corruption ?—I have 
not followed the evidence very closely, but I have 
heard some of it. 

29,015. Other witnesses have denied that altogether. 
What do. you say to it?--That leads me up to a 
difficulty ; do the parliamentary elections create the 
other, or do the municipal elections create the other. 

29,016. They act. and react upon each other ?—I 
cannot tell. 

29,017. Is there any corruption at the municipal 
elections ?—Undoubtedly. 

29,018. To a considerable extent ?—It is well 
known of course to those who have had experience in 


- Norwich, that when the Municipal Reform Bill came 


into operation, there was a great struggle for ascendancy, 
occasioned by that most baneful clause in the Act. about 
the aldermen. But for that, this country would have 
escaped a very great evil. Lord Lyndhurst was the 
author of that; that was a mistake he made. It was 
then supposed that those who were appointed alder- 
men would be secure for ever. That has not been 
proved to be the case. I have been told that it cost 
20,0004. to secure the ascendancy at Norwich. 

29,019. That was the first election after the Act? 
—That was the first election after the Act. 

29,020. Coming down to more modern times, the 
last three or four or five years, what do you say of the 
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elections '—There has been a gradual diminution of 
the money bribery altogether. 

29,021. There has >—Undoubtedly. 

29,022. Instead of money bribery has sdiplttaean else 
sprung up?—I must agree with the Chief Com- 
missioner on that matter, or what. I take to be his 
view. 

29,023. What is that ?>—Perhaps I ought not to say 
it. I thought it meant that employment has been the 
means of bribing instead of the mere passing of money. 

29,024. (Mr. Howard) I shall be glad to know what 
you think ?—I think so too. 

29,025. You think the same ?—I do. 

29,026. (Mr. Goldney.) You think there has been 
an excess of employment at municipal elections >— 
Unquestionably. 

29,027. We are coming very near home.—Yes. 

29,028. (Mr. Howard.) Do not understand me as 
saying what you assume, because I have not to decide 
this matter ?—I beg pardon, I am afraid I oughé not to 
have suggested it, but it arose out of your questions. 
It went to my mind in that direction. 

29,029. Ihave not to decide anything ; I have not to 
come to a judicial decision >—I gathered it more from 
the questions I have heard you 

29,030. (Mr. Goldney.) As I said, we are coming 
very near home. When you stood, who was your 
colleague 2—In the first instance Dr. Bae, and we won 
by a very large majority. 

29,081. (Mr. Howard.) Were you on the Liberal 
side ?—On the Liberal side. 

29,082. (Mr. Goldney.) Who were your opponents ? 
Mi. George Gedge, who has been examined here 
to-day, and Mr. Gilman. 

29,033. Did you employ many messengers >—I can 
only assure you I know as little of the manner in 
which the election was conducted as you gentlemen. 

29,034. You had to pay something ?—Yes, I had to 
hand a cheque over. 

29,035. Was that a very large one ?—No, I think 
not, considering the way in which we enjoy ourselves 
at Norwich. Some litile advantage is gained by it ; 
we. have some good dinners. 

29,036. Not during the eleetion, I a but 
during the three years we are invited to dine with the 
mayor, for example. I think it cost me 15/. or 201., 
certainly not exceeding 201. Dr. Ede and myself 
paid equally, so that he will be able to tell you. 

29,037. That was in the fifth ward?—The third 
ward. 

29,038. That is a large ward ?—Certainly. 

29,039. Dr. Ede paid the same ?—He paid exactly 
what I paid. Our first agreement was that it should 
only cost us 15¢. each. There was some difficulty in 
obtaining Dr. Ede as a candidate, and there was some 
difficulty i in obtaining me as a candidate, and I regret 
very much that I was fool enough to consent to stand. 

29,040. It cost you altogether 40/.?—I think we 
were asked for another 5/. afterwards. 

/* 29,041. It cost you 407. altogether ?>—Yes. 

29,042. How many messengers had you ?—I have 
not’ the slightest idea. I never interfered with the 
election a bit. . 

29,043. There was some printing ?— Yes. 

29,044. And a committee room ?—Two or three, 
I dare say. 

29,045. Did you make any speeches ?—I do not 


; know whether they were speeches; I talked. 


29,046. Do you know whether there was any 
Liberal association which took any interest in your 
election ?—Yes, [ had the party with me. It was 
before the division took place ; we had no split in the 
Liberal party, and I was supported by the whole force 
of the Liberal party at that time. 

29,047. Were there any payments made that you 
were not aware of >—Undoubtedly. 

29,048. By other people ?—Certainly. 

29,049. What were they ?—It is in this way, ‘latibse 
elections cost.a large sum of money; I speak now of 
the municipal elections. According to the size of the 
ward would be the expense. This third ward, which 
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ought to be re-arranged, is the terror of candidates on 
account of the size. A small ward like the first ward 
ought to cost a very small sum, but the third ward 
costs a very large sum. In point of fact the party 
averages the expenditure. 

29,050. What do you think was paid by the party 
over and above your 40/.?—I should think that the 
election cost 1204. 

29,051, Over and above your 401. >—No. 

29,052. With your 401. ?>—Yes, 

29,058. In what direction was the expense; where 
did the money go ?—It goes in this way; there is 
nothing very difficult in spending it, if you get a con- 
stituency of 2,000 or 3,000; I think I polled over 
1,000 votes. 

29,054. The parliamentary register shows 4,379 ?--- 
Now the ladies are added. The cabs I should think 
would cost 30/. at least, the printing would cost 30, 
more, and then there were the bands. 

29,055. For municipal elections ?—Yes. 

29,056. And processions ?>=-Yes, I was favoured 
with a procession. 

29,057. (Mr. Howard.) There were no outriders, 
I hope ?—No. 

29,058. It is a parliamentary election on a small 
scale >—It was so described in the newspapers of that 
date, the greatest contest of that year, and 1 remember 
getting half a sack of meal thrown over me. Dr. Ede 
wisely kept at home; I was foolish enough to go 
abroad. 

29,059. (Mr. Goldney.) Were any messengers 
employed ?—A. lot, no doubt, but not for that purpose, 
I disagree very much with the evidence given with 
regard to those messengers, 

29,060. There were some employed ?—Yes, I do 
not know the number. 

29,061.. Would there be 100?—No, probably 30 
or 40. 

29,062. Did they deliver circulars to every one ?— 
Yes, all kinds of things. 

29,068. You were going to say that you had heard 
evidence which you disagreed with ?>—I do entirely 
disagree with it ; I disagree with it in this sense, the 
corrupt sense almost, although I think there is a great 
tendency to corruption, and it is growing into an 
engine of corruption, and will be extensively used in 
this country by-and-by. 

29,064. (Mr. Howard.) In 1874 you say employ- 
ment was so extensive that it became an engine for 
influencing votes ?>—I did say that, and I say it is a 
new mode of doing it. 

29,065. (Mr. Goldney.) A new mode of doing the 
old thing P—Until you can alter human nature, these 
things will last to the end of all time, in some form or 
other, 

29,066. (Mr. Howard.) We must not contemplate 
here, I am afraid, that human nature is incurable ? 
—If you consult philosophers, you will find that they 
are of my opinion. I do not know what yours 
may be. 

29,067. In 1874 you thought that it became an 
engine of corruption ?—-I then began to regard it so. 
I believe the 1869 Commission did an immense deal 
of good, ; 

29,068. I hope you have a similar impression as to 
the present Commission ?—I believe that will be the 
result of this, and 1 have good reason for saying it. 

29,069. Have you read the evidence, or did you 
hear it, as regards people flocking round the com- 
mittee rooms to get employment?—Well it com- 
mences in this way. 1 suppose I speak of 50 years 
experience. The moment the trumpet is sounded 


hat there is about to be an election, there seems to 


spring up from the ground, as it were, such a number 
of men that you would wonder how they existed, 
but there they are. They bring notes; I have been 
besieged with hundreds of them in my time ; that 
used to be in the contracted constituency, when the 
voter was really served, not by his own employment, 
not by the money he got himself, so much as obliging 


his friends, his relatives, or his sons, 
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29,070. ‘That was before 1868 ?>—I speak now more yg,, 


particularly before that time, 
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When you’got all these people introduced into the 
constituency the case was altered, and now you get 
these roughs, as they are called in this court. 

29,072. Those are not the messengers ?—I cannot 
draw much distinction between them. 

29,073. (Mr. Howard.) In other words, the men 
who are employed for the purpose of protecting 
meetings and the candidates, are, as’a general rule, 
the same class of men who are employed as messengers. 
You see what I am driving at, I put it to Mr. Ray in 
the same way, and I have a reason for it. You do not 
think they are a mere professional class of roughs ?— 
No, there is nothing of the kind ; it is absurd to think 
how they could live when they only get an election 
once in two or three years. I do not know how it is 
to be assumed in this court that there are a body of 
roughs, men who are to exist for “roughism,” if I 
may be allowed to coin a phrase; I prefer to call it 
by another term, and say that there are in Norwich, 
as there are in all large towns, what we call casual 
labourers, not men engaged in continual employment, 
but men who get jobs here and there, and those are 
the fellows seized on by the men who engage roughs. 

29,074, (Mr. Goldney.) These men like Cropp and 
Blyth ?—Yes ; I do not want to throw dirt on them, 
but I should like to speak the truth, and enlighten 
this court, as far as my humble judgment would carry 
me, 

29,075, Is it your opinion that many of these casual 
labourers are voters ?—No, | think I can assure the 
Commissioners that so far as the roughs are concerned, 
as they have been described in this court, I mean 
those who attend these meetings, that it isa very happy 
thing, in the present condition of affairs, that there arc 
men so engaged. 

- 29,076. You do not think it has reference to their 
votes >—No, it has noreterence to their votes on either 


side ; in fact I heard Mr. Ray’s evidence here today. I, 


hope the Chief Commissioner will allow me to say it, I 
heard him interrogated by the Chief Commissioner as 
to the voting element in this matter. Mr. Ray knew 
no more of the voting element than this piece of wood 
my hand is on.. What he would do would be this. 
He would say to Bill Blyth, who is a prize-fighting 
man, “I want 50 men to protect a meeting ;” Mr. Ray 
of himself would not know anything of these indi- 
viduals ; it would be simply a question of having men 
there to do certain work outside the election, not 
having the least reference whatever to their votes, 
I should think if you had 50 of this sort of people, I 
do not suppose there would be five voters amongst 
them. 

29,077. (Mr. Howard.) Can you conceive the 
necessity for having 200 of such persons ?—Not a bit 
of it. 

29,078. You will remember, if you were in court, 
it was a matter which struck the whole court, (it 
certainly struck my mind very forcibly that it was 
searcely open to an answer,) that because one of the 
candidates appeared to be, unfortunately, a little un- 
popular, it was necessary to employ 200 able-bodied 
men per diem for the purpose of protection. i want 
to know what you think of it P—j think it deserves 
a very quiet answer. It should be thought over all 
round. I have heard a good deal talked of in this 
eourt about the unpopularity of Mr. Tillett, and 
that therefore he required a great amount of protection. 
You have heard the same. 
light. Tam not myself, since 1868, an adherent of 
Mr. Tillett ; but he was born in Norwich, he has been 
the editor of a newspaper, he has been a great poli- 
tician and political speaker, and a very-able man, he 
has incurred a very great amount of hate, and a very 
great amount of love; there is not a man in Norwich 
better hated or better loved than Mr. Tillett. The 
result of that is that that man will require protection. 
It is true that he would have a great many people to 
love him, but a great number of people to hate, and I 
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saw him myself, in the 1868 election, bonnetted as 
he was riding in his carriage. 

29,079. Can you conceive the necessity for 200 able- 
bodied men per day to protect Mr. Tillett for several 
days during the election ?—Yes. 

29,080. 1 wonder whether Mr. Tillett really thinks 
it ?—I cannot tell what he thinks. 

29,081. It is a terrible state of unpopularity for a 
man if he require 200 able-bodied men to protect 
him ?—I say he required them. It would occur in 
this way; Mr. Tillett’s admirers might not be present 
on a particular occasion when he was threatened in 
that way. Iwill tell you what happened to me, it 
was I think in 1870 when, as a point of honour, I felt 
bound to do all I could to secure Mr. Tillett’s elec- 
tion, and by some accident, at the close of the poll, 
T was dragged into a carriage, from no desire of my 
own, because that is not my style at all. When we 
got into the Market Place, we were pelted with rotten 
eggs, as you have heard described, and had to undergo, 
when we got to Carrow, a perfect ablution in con- 
sequence of the filth thrown upon us, and, but for the 
number of persons, more especially the horsemen, we 
should have been in great difficulties that day. 

29,082. (Mr. Goldney.) But that happened when 
you had 200 men to protect you ?—There would not 
be 200 where they were. ‘That is exactly in 
accordance with the remark I heard this morning 
about the police. J take it you want information as 
far as you can get it. Just consider 100 policemen in 
Norwich with all these polling places. You will find 
that you cannot cancentrate a dozen on one spot. 

29,088. I suppose they can be reinforced from the 
county police ?—I do not know the relations between 
the county and the city. 

29,084-5. (Mr. Howard.) No doubt the police have 
greater influence over mobs, than anybody eise ?—No 
doubt. The corruption springs from the gentlemen 
at the top, and if you can get an arrangement with 
the gentlemen to conduct an election with the quietude 
with which our school board elections are conducted, 
there can be no doubt the police would be efficient. 

29,086. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you tell us anything 
about the way the messengers were taken on in 1868, 
and the instructions given to them?—Yes, I have a 
perfect recollection of that. It was the best and most 
honest thing I knew in the conduct of elections. In 
the first place, as I have told you before, Mr, Coaks 
himself took but small part in the actual business of 
that election until, within a day or two. ‘That had a 
great part in the discussion, as between Mr. Ray and 


“myself and him, before the coalition was affected ; but 


when the coalition was effected I,went to Mr. Coaks 
and said to him, “‘ Now I want to know precisely how 
this election will be conducted.” I said, “ If I cannot 
have my way, I will have nothing to do with it.” He 
said, “ What is your way ?” I said, ‘I will have the 
election conducted strictly within the law.” He said, 
“ I concur entirely with you.” Mr. Ray was consulted 
by me. Of course we put it either way, and we 
mutually agreed such should be the case. Then we 
sought an interview with Mr. Stevens to engage a 
common committee room for the two candidates, that 
is Mr. Tillett and Sir William Russell, and we then 
agreed that there should be nothing illegal, that all our 
fight should be caution, in this sense :—I do not want 
to vaunt purity at all, but | thought it was the only 
sensible thing to do. ‘Then I remember at the central 
committee room (I think Mr. Stevens, and I believe 
Mr.’ Ray will corroborate me in what I am about to 
utter, and I do not suppose such a thing ever occurred 
before in an election,) we examined every man who 
came, very closely, as to whether he was a voter. 

29,087. In 1868 ?—Certainly. 

29,088. Did you caution him about voting >—No; 
I will tell you what we did; we absolutely employed 
boys. Ispeak of lads of 17 or 18, in preference to 
men who were voters. ar 

29,089. (Mr. Howard.) In order to avoid the 
difficulty ?--Certainly ; we determined to keep within 
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what I call (I do not know whether I am right, I am 
no lawyer,) the four corners of the Act of Parliament. 

29,090. (Mr. Goldney.) Some voters were em- 
ployed ?—Certainly. 

29,091. Had they instructions. not to vote ?—Not 
to vote. If you will allow me to interlard my state- 
ment with what actually occurred. We endeavoured 
then to do that which the Chief Commissioner appeared 
to indicate is the proper course, that is, that men 
should have an honourable understanding in, con- 
ducting an election. That I have gathered from the 
whole course of the Chief Commissioner’s remarks. 
We had a meeting at Sir William Foster’s, Mr.Chittock, 
as the agent of Sir Henry Stracey, Mr. Ray, and 
myself, as the sub-agents of Sir William Russell ; and 
Mr. Stevens, as the agent for Mr. Tillett, met to 
endeavour to effect an arrangement. Now if that had 
been carried out, honourably proposed, and honourably 
intended to be kept, that we should submit to each 
other a list of those we employed, and they should be 
equal in number, in fact should not interfere with 
our forces, we were prepared to do that. That is to 
say, we did exchange lists of the number of men, 
because you know it is utterly impossible to conduct 
an election in Norwich without employing voters. 
The ablest would be put on one side ; therefore, they 
must be employed. 

29,092. You would in fact have paired off your 
voters against the other side ?—We were prepared to 
do that, and Mr. Chittock was prepared to do the 
same. I do not know whether Mr. Chittock is in 
court, but I think his memory will support mine. 
I think it originated with me. I was so desirous 
we should have perfect fairplay in that election, and 
so see what the new constituency meant. Keeping, 
as I said before, within the four corners of the Act 
of Parliament, I suggested that. We had a very few 
employés, you will see if you look into the accounts of 
that election; and that election would have been pure 
but for the unfortunate occurrences ({ regard them as 
extremely unfortunate for Norwich) which took place 
about 12 o’clock at noon, they brought this disgrace 
on the constituency of Norwich. 

29,098. (Mr. Howard.) There has been not a 
short interval of time, and in a few of the elections it 
might have been remedied ?—You are right, but still 
we trace it out. 

29,094. (Mr. Goldney.) Then the voting or not 
voting of employés, was a topic that was brought 
very prominently forwarded by you officials ?—You 
may gather from my remarks that it was a matter 
that was not forgotten. 

29,095. (Mr. Howard.) And your men were told 
what their position was ?—Most distinetly. . 

29,096. Do you not regard it as a great calamity 
that that sensible rule has not been followed in sub- 
sequent elections ?— The wildness which occurred 
in the course of a hotly contested election led to that 
which I have always regretted, and I would not follow 
it. I did not vote myself. 

29,097. And for that reason ?—For that reason and 
that reason only ; I was deeply impressed. As I have 
told you before, I am, I hope, not a party hack, but I 
have thought somewhat deeply about the politics of 
this country, and the way in which parliamentary 
matters should ,be conducted, and I acted upon that 
on that occasion. g 

29,098. (Mr. Goidney.) You look upon that decision 
which was arrived at in the 1868 election, as a great 
misfortune ?—Certainly. 

29,099. Do you trace to that any subsequent large 
employment that has grown up?—No, the great mis- 
foetune to which I alluded was not that, 

29,100. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is the misfortune 
to which you allude ?—The misfortune to which I 
allude, and which is patent to Norwich, is the money 


bribery of 1868; that is the thing which led to all . 


this mischief ; it will cost the rates of the city 8,000/. 
or 10,0007. and has cost unfortunate candidates 
40,000/., that single departure from the rule of right. 
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29,101. (Mr. Goldney.) That bribery at the later 
hour ?—Certainly. 

29,102. That was on one side ?—A great misfortune. 
I have the honour of knowing Sir Henry Stracey, and 
amore honourable gentleman I do not believe exists 
in that county, and | think it is due to him to say that 
what was done on that occasion was without his 
knowledge or concurrence in the slightest degree. If 
Sir Henry could have known it, he would have stamped 
his foot on it as completely as I would have done. 

29,103. You think it was because that was started 
with a new constituency in 1868, that the difficulty 
of keeping the new constituency pure since has been 
so great ?—It is a grievous misfortune that the parties 
on that oceasion did not agree to fight out a pure elec- 
tion. I will again say this, 1 do not want to occupy 
the time of this Court by any extra-judicial opinions or 
anything of that kind, but as I have gathered from you, 
Mr. Chief Commissioner (and I have read it with deep 
interest, and of course I speak of your brother Com- 
missioners in the same sense), it appears to me that 
the object of this Commission is not to deal so much 
with Norwich as to deal with the whole question, 
and a great question it is. I say this, do not seek to 
blacken Norwich. I travel all over this kingdom, I 
do not say that you, Mr. Chief Commissioner, blacken 
Norwich; but, people speaking of it in that way, it is 
simply sheer nonsense; it entirely depends as to 
where politicians will select their battle field. Now for 
instance we have had Yarmouth disfranchised. There 
were two great interests there, Sir Edmund Lacon, a 
powerful man, determined that his party should win, 
and then we had the others determined that their party 
should win. It gradually resulted in bribery, and 
bribery led up to disfranchisement. The same thing 
has oceurred in Norwich. You may have heard that 
we had a great Mr. Springfield in Norwich, a very 
determined politician, and we had a Mr. Richard 
Andrew Gurney, another most determined politician. 
Then we had the late Sir Samuel Bignold, a name 
we all respect and revere without regard to politics, 
but he was determined to have his side win. ‘The 
result is that Norwich is made the battle field, and 
of course these things crop up. 

29,104. (Mr. Howard.) Norwich makes the battle 
field for itself ?—Not a bit of it. Take what occurred 
at Bradford, a new constituency. Bradford literally 
had no Conservative party at the time of the passing 
of the Reform Act, but what cropped up? Mr. Miall. 
T have an intimate acquaintance with Bradford. 
What resulted from that? The millionaires of 
Bradford (I need not mention their names, it would 
occur to you, Mr. Chief Commissioner, in a moment) 
determined not to have this preaching politician ; 
and what was the result? Then scenes occurred in 
Bradford in this new constituency, infinitely worse 
than ever occurred in Norwich ; no doubt you have 
read them. I remember discussing the matter with 
Mr. Forster, I speak now of the gentleman who was 
a member of the late Ministry, and there were scenes 
there, mainly on that account produced in Bradford 
which I do not think were equalled in Norwich. 
The roughs employed, destroyed the very character 
of their municipality—that is the worst feature in it. 
Before this Miall controversy took place, they used 
to have simply a municipality to transact the business 
of the town, and they used to elevate their best men 
to the office of aldermen, but since that time they 
have got the same corruption. I was there only at 
the very last election which occurred, and the same 
thing pervades their municipal elections. 

29,105. Are you instituting a comparison between 
Norwich and Bradford ?—I am. 

29,106. Will you tell me in what respect Norwich 
resembles Bradford ?—Do you mean with regard to 
its commerce ? 

29,107. No. I understood you to give me Bradford 
as an illustration, to enable me to account for Norwich ? 
—Merely the fact, which no investigation will ever 
destroy, that it is entirely owing to the introduction 
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of corruption; the party spirit which influences these Mr.S, Daynes. 


things. Great men begun it. 

29,108, How are you to get rid of either great men or 
party spirit ?—The great men create that spirit ; that 
is my confession. 

29,109. If they create a pure party spirit, so much 
the better ?—It is not a pure party spirit. 

29,110. What is your remedy for this sort of thing ; 
you cannot destroy the great men. It is not desirable 
to destroy party spirit if it is well directed ?—I think 
not. I think there should be a political element in 
this country. 

29,111. I understand you to admit that in 1874, as 
we all agree, the employment was very extensive ?— 
Excessive. 

29,112. And that it became an engine, or was used 
as an engine, for winning that election ?—I have no 
doubt about it. 

sah I need not ask you, you disapprove of that ? 
—I do. 

29,114, Thoroughly ?—Thoroughly. 

29,115. I suppose you see that it has very dan- 
gerous tendencies to corruption, to say the least of it ? 
—lI see that there is much danger. 

29,116. What do you suggest as the way out of 
this, with all your reflection and experience of this 
city for a great many years, and as an active political 
man ?—That is, in point of fact, asking me, if I were 
sitting in your place, what kind of report I would make. 

29,117. Do not take itso, We are seeking inform- 
ation from you, as we have sought it from other 
gentlemen of your standing ?—Most courteously and 
most properly. Before I leave this box, I hope to be 
allowed to say a word or two with regard to that. 
My idea is this, it is but an idea, and you must take 
it for what it is worth; inthe first place I would have 
the elections conducted under official authority; I 
would destroy the system of committee rooms. 

29,118. And especially at public houses ?—I would 
do away with it altogether. I would have no mes- 
sengers. Messengers are not needed. I think the 
School Board election has given us the best test of 
that, that they can be conducted and are conducted 
without these messengers, without these public houses, 
and without this noise and riot which attends political 
elections. ’ 

29,119. I daresay you noticed the evidence of the 
sheriff ?—I did. 

29,120. I rather infer from your last answer or two 
that your mind runs in this direction?—I think the 
sheriff and myself are very much agreed about it. 

29,121. I need not trouble you to go into a long 
explanation about it?—I have a distinct recollection 
of what he said. 

29,122. I suppose you have no doubt in your own 
mind (it may be disagreeable to a gentleman on either 
side in politics to say so) that at the last two elections 
there has been a considerable amount of political 
corruption. I am taking your premises ?—If you 
take my premises, I have said, and I wish to adhere 
to it, that I think the employment of messengers has 
been largely in excess of the necessity for them. That 
is the first proposition. 'Then you ask me with regard 
to the corruption. And now I do not know that it 
has been exposed in this court that the managers, or, 
at least, the head parties in this case, have been 
greatly befooled in this matter. JI think the can- 
didates are befooled, and I think the agents are 
befooled in this matter. 

29,123. In what respect ?—I will tell you how. 
Whenever a gentleman is charged with the conduct 
of an election, he feels extremely anxious for his own 
repute, even beyond his political convictions, to secure 
a victory ; the same as a commander of an army would 
do. He is led to suppose that the employment of 
these men will conduct him to that victory; and I 
think there is a great mistake about this, These 
large numbers of messengers which I have heard 
described in this court took me by surprise. I must 
confess that I could not believe that 2,000 men could 
be employed, and I do not believe it now. 
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29,124. There has been a difference in the evidence 
here with reference to the actual number employed 
on the respective sides, but I am very anxious you 
should not be under a mistake about this; at all 
events, you may assume on both sides there certainly 
were 2,000 messengers employed ?—I would rather 
say they are charged for. I think you will follow me 
in this, that there is a great deal of robbery in the 
management of these elections. 

29,125. At all events, without wearying you longer 
with an examination, I take it you disapprove of the 
mode in which the elections are conducted *—I 
entirely disapprove of the whole thing. 

29,126. I confess I see a great way into your mind, 
but I cannot see the whole way ?—“ My heart shall 
be on my sleeve.” 

29,127. I am not quite sure what you mean when you 
say there was a great deal of robbery ?—TI think that 
a lot of these men who are supposed to be employed— 
I daresay I shall get the reprobation of that class— 

29,128. There is one thing to be borne in mind, 
everybody will remember that you and all other 
persons are brought here to some extent against your 
will ?—Not at all ; that is so far as I am concerned. 

29,129. By the Queen’s authority ; and every 
person in that box is bound to obey the instructions 
of Parliament ?—I quite understand that. I say this, 
that a lot of this employment is mere sham. These 
men get paid, and make charges, I am bound to say, 
for men that are not employed a bit. I believe it 
is a cheat on the candidate. 

29,180. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you mean a cheat on 
the part of the-messengers ?—The fellow who gets 
the order. They get an order for 50, and employ 20 
perhaps, and charge for 50. 

29,131. That would scarcely be the case where 
gentlemen give us the names of the messengers that 
they have paid ?—Have you had that ? 

29,132. Yes, we have had it in nearly every case? 
—I will not of course enter into that. If you take 
184 poor men, how can you identify those people ? 

29,133:(Mr. Howard.) It is true that Mr. Com- 
missioner Goldney is right as to 1875 ; but we have no 
information as to 1874 ; the lists have been destroyed ? 
—May I volunteer a little bit? 

29,134. If you are going to suggest why they were 
destroyed, perhaps you had better not ?—I am not about 
to do that. I have had nothing whatever to do with 
the management of or interference with Parliamentary 
elections since the year 1870, but what I was about to 
suggest is this, that with respect to these lists you are 
speaking of, these men are put on, but there are 
20 Smiths probably, and how can you follow that; there 
is no possibility of doing it. These men are put on 
indiscriminately, so far as my experience has gone. 

29,1385. Do you see any difficulty in working the 
election on both sides (if there is areal desire to do it 
honestly) witha much smaller number of men ?—I do 
not indeed. J believe this. Again Iam obliged to pull 
up when I heard the evidence this morning with 
respect to those people who attended these processions. 
Now so far from their having had a baneful influence 
I think they have a beneficial influence. 
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29,136. The processions ?—No, these men who are 
engaged. It comes to this, that there is going to be 
a meeting (and J remember attending one of Russell 
and Tillett), and the very knowledge that Mr. Blyth 
would be there is communicated to this class, who are 
of no politics whatever, and they would just as soon 
go to one as the other. The very fact. that Mr. Bill 
Blyth would be there with his lot, would prevent any 
interruption of that meeting. 

29,137. Mr. Ray was examined this morning, and 
I felt bound to press him rather strongly on one 
part of his evidence. It is fair to him to say that 
perhaps he had not thought it quite out, and he did not 
know what questions I might ask. him. He says, for 
the whole constituency together 1t would require a 
per centage of five per cent. When that was put 
into figures it astonished him, because it worked 
out to 1,600 men for the two sides ?—That is not my 
reckoning. 

29,138. For the two parties ?—No. 

29,139, I thought we were all agreed. upon it 
before ?—Five per cent. means 50 for the 1,000. 
That would be 750. on each. side. 

29,140. Whether it was 50 more or less does not 
matter. We made it 1,600 men. I put it to you as 
a sensible man, do you believe that anything like 
1,600 men are necessary as messengers to, conduct 
the business of the Norwich election ?—-Wholly un- 
necessary. 

29,141. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) A question was put to 
you with regard to the police. 1 have heard to-day 
for the first time, | suppose you have heard it too, 
that some short time since the feeling of bitterness 
against Mr. Tillett was so great that his wife’s effigy 
was dragged through the streets by the mob ?—I 
heard that ; I did not see it. 

29,142. Do you not believe that when the spirit 
of hostility against him becomes so savage and almost 
barbarous as that,.he ought to require more than an 
ordinary number of men to protect him ?—Yes. 

29,143. (Mr. Howard.) 'The Commissioners are 
very much indebted to you for your attendance, and 
for what they regard as an anxious endeavour on 
your'part, first, to give them information without regard 
to party, and, secondly, to enlighten their minds, so 
far as you possibly could, by the suggestions you have 
made ?—Would you allow me before I leave this box 
to say that the witness of whom I complained to you, 
came here again and described me asa printer and a 
publican. 

29,144. I do not remember that ?—It is so pub- 
lished. That a man should be so silly, when he is on 
his oath in this box, as to speak of the avocations and 
doings of another, I think is to be deeply regretted. 
Will you allow me to state the fact and then I will 
end. All I can say is this, that I am a printer in the 
sense that I am proprietor of a printing office, but I 
am not a printer in the sense of being brought up in 
that business. [am not, and never was a publican. 


‘I have not one sixpence invested in a publican’s - 


business and never had. 
29,145. I will tell you the Commissioners never 
thought you had ?—I am extremely obliged to you. 


FREDERICK STOCKS sworn and examined. 


29,146. (Mr. Goldney.). You were employed as a 
doorkeeper in No. 1 ward, I understand ?>—Yes. 


29,147. After the election r—Yes. 

29,148. Were you engaged before the election ?— 
‘Yes! 

29,149. As doorkeeper ?—No. 

29,150. Not as doorkeeper >—No, as messenger. 

29,151. Who put you on >—Mr. Robertson. 

29,152, Did you apply to Mr. Robertson >—Yes. 

29,153. Mr. Robertson himself ?—-Yes, I went to 


the committee room and asked him for a job. 
29,154. Where? At the “ Princess of Wales ? 2 


No, at the “ Lion” on the Castle Hill. 


29,155. ahey put you's on as a hae there >— 
No. 
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29,156. As messenger? — They put me on as 
messenger. 

29,157. At the ‘ Lion” ?—At the “ Lion.” 

29,158. Did you see Mr. Robertson at the “Lion” ? 
Yes. 

29,159. And you asked him for a Jope ?—I asked 
him to give me a job. 

29, 160. He put you on ?—Yes. 

29,161. What did you do as messenger ?—T was no 
scholar, and I took out bills. 

29,162. How many bills did they give you at a time? 
noSoinetines five or six, and sometime seven or eight. 

29,163. 'Then as you could not read, I suppose you 
had someone to read them ?——I bhp se out gins them 
niyself, 4 


1 MINUTES: OF EVIDENCE, '!()\. 


29,164. You knew pretty well to whom to. go with 
them ?—No, I did not. \ 

29,165, Had you to deliver these bills: at particular 
people’s houses ?-—~Where J saw a blue and white bill 
up, I took a bill in. 

29,166. Would they say that was not for them, 
but for next door ?—No. 

29,167. They were not the voting cards >—No. 

29,168. Are you a voter ?—Yes. 

29,169. You got a voting card, I suppose, for 
yourself ?>—Yes. 

29,170. Those were only addresses that you took 
out ?>—Those were bills that I took out. 

29,171. It did not much matter where you took 
them to, you could not take them very far wrong ?— 
Where I saw a blue and white bill up, I took one in. 

29,172. How many messengers were there at the 
“Lion” hesides you ?—I do not know. I think there 
might be seven or eight ; there might be ten. I will 
not swear. 

29,173. Did you go to the “ Princess of Wales” at 
any time ?—Yes. 

29,174. How many messengers did you see there ? 
—That is:where I was at. 

29,175. Who was at the “ Lion” ?—I do not know. 

29,176. Were there any messengers there ?—There 
were some there; that is where I was stationed, at 
the “ Princess of Wales.” 

29,177. Who keeps the ‘‘Lion”?—I am sure I 
cannot tell the name. 

29,178. Is it Charles Miller ?--I believe that is the 
name, 

29,179. In Castle Meadow ?—Yes. 

29,180. And Ruddock keeps the “Princess of 
Wales,” does he not ?—Yes. 

29,181. How many messengers were there at the 
“Princess of Wales” altogether that you saw before 
the election ?—I should say there might be 10 or 11; 
I think that is about it. 

29,182. At the “ Princess of Wales” ?—Yes. 

29,183. Did you go to any of the other committee 
rooms ?>—No, 

29,184. Not with messages or anything -—No. 

29,185. When you were not taking out these seven 
or eight bills, what were you doing ?—I was carrying 
all these bills out. 

29,186. When you had done carrying out seven or 
eight, what did you do?—I went back again. 

29,187. Then they had some more ready for you? 
—No; when there were any more ready to be carried 
out, I would take them out. 

29,188. You would sit down and wait ?-—Of course 
I would. - 

29,189. Had you to wait long >—Sometimes. 

29,190. Did they put you on at any other work 
besides carrying out these bills p—No. 

29,191. After the election what did you do ?—I do 
not know what you mean. 

29,192. After the polling was over, did you go back 
to the committee room the next day ?——Yes. 

29,198. Then it was that you were put on as door- 
keeper ?>—Yes. 

29,194, While you were doorkeeper what went on ? 
—Not anything that I was aware of. 

29,195. Did people come to be paid ?--Yes. 

29,196. Did you let them in ?—Yes. 

29,197. How many did you let in at a time P—I 
should think between 40 and 50. There might be a 
few more, and there might be a few less. 

29,198. You let them in 40 or 50 at a time >—No. 

29,199. How many at a time did you let in ?—Only 
one at a time. 

29,200. How long were they paying them ?—I 
should think they began about seven, it might be a 
little after, it might be a little before, and I think it 
was all over and settled about nine. 

29,201. That would be two hours ?—Yes, I should 
think that would be about it. 

29,202. You let them in one at’ a time, after one 
came out-—— ?—Yes, let another in. | 

29,208. Who was in the room paying them ?—~ 
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There was one of the young Tilletts, I could. not. tell 
you his name, and Mr. Robertson, and there was 
young Billy Pearce, and a man of the name of Roberts, 
who was a doorkeeper besides ; that is all I saw. 

29,204. How many did you let in in an hour ?--I 
could not say that, I could not answer that question. 

29,205. How long were they taking their money 
each ?—They were not a very few minutes. 

29,206. How long did it take you to get your 
money ?—It might be about three or four minutes. 

29,207. You went up to the table, and they said 
“Frederick Stocks, 22s. 6d.,” was that it?—-No, I 
beg your pardon. 

29,208. Was yours 19s, ?—-Yes, 

29,209. Then they counted it out to you?—No, f 
counted it myself after they gave it to me. 

29,210, They had got it all ready for you ?—No, 
they asked me. if 

29,211. What did they ask you ?—They asked me 
how much my money was, and I told them. 

29,212. 19s. ?—19s. 

29,213. Did they ask you any question as to what 
work you had done ?>—No. 

29,214, Had you got a vote ?—Yes, 

29,215. Did you vote?—Yes, 

29,216. Did anybody ask you whether you had 
worked fairly all through the election?—No, I do 
not remember anybody asking me such a question as 
that, 

29,217. When you were getting 
I do not remember it. 

29,218. Did not Mr, Robertson ask you ?—No. 

29,219. Are you sure ?—I am sure of it. 

29,220. I must put it to you, did Mr. Robertson 
ask you if you had fairly worked through the election? 
—-He never asked me such a question. 

29,221. (Mr. Howard.) He never asked you whether 
you had fairly worked ?—I am come to tell you the 
truth, and that is the truth. 

29,222. In our hands you are perfectly safe, only 
tell us the truth, and the whole truth ?—If you will 
excuse me, | have told you the truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

29,223. (Mr. Goldney.) Then we want to hear 
exactly what occurred ; young Mr. Tillett was there 
paying ?—He was not paying; Mr. Robertson was 
the gentleman paying. 

29,224. Was Mr. Tillett there while you were being 
paid >—Mr. Tillett sat there ; he was not paying. 

29,225. He was there in the room ?-He was there 
in the room. 

29,226. Sitting at the table ?—He -was sitting at 
the table. 

29,227. Where he could hear what was said ?— 
Yes. 

29,228. He has told us this: ‘ Mr. Robertson was 
“ most careful to ask them in my presence if they 
‘¢ worked fairly and honestly, and they said they 
“ had.” Were you asked whether you worked fairly 
and honestly r—l was not asked that question. 

29,229. Did you hear anybody else asked ?—No. 

29,230. Were there men round the table being paid 
as you were ?—Yes, there some being paid at the 
same time. 

29,231. You would have heard if they had been 
asked in your presence ?>—I never heard it. 

29,232. Mr. Tillett is again asked, “‘ Did Mr. Robert- 
“ son ask the men if they would swear they had 
“ worked fairly all through the election ? (4.) Yes?” 
—He never asked me, and I did not hear him ask any 
one else. 

29,2383. While you were there that was not done at 
all events ?—It was not done while I was there, 

29,234. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ever hear of this 
being done to any of the men who were employed r— 
I never heard. 

29,235. It may have been done without your know- 
ledge >—I cannot say anything about that.’ 

29,236. You never heard that it was done ?—TI 
never heard that it was, ' 
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29,237. It was never done in your hearing to either 
yourself or any of your mates who worked with you? 
—I never heard it. 

29,238. (Mr. Goldney.) How many men did you 
let in to be paid ?—I should think it might be betwixt 
40 and 50. There might be a few more or a few less. 
I would not be on my oath as to that. 

29,239. You think it might be between 40 and 50? 
—It might be between 40 and 50; it might be a few 
over. 

29,240. Have you ever been asked that question 
before ?—Yes, by Mr. Lennox. 

29,241. (Mr. Howard.) You are aware that 
Mr. Lennox has given evidence here ?—I am aware 
he is a false man. 

29,242. (Mr. Goldney.) What did you say ?—I 
told him between 40 and 50, there might be a few 
more or there might be a few less. 

29,248. We know there were a few more, because 
Mr. Robertson has told us so ?—I should not say so. 

29,244. Would you say there were 60?—I could 
not say, because I do not know. 

29,245. What is the greatest you have said ?— 
Between 40 and 50. 

29,246. You are quite clear that you said that to 
Mr. Lennox ?—Yes. 

29,247. Did he take it down in writing >—Yes. 

29,248. Did he read over what he took down ?— 
He read something over to me. 

29,249, Did he read over to you that you then said 
about 100 ?—No, no such thing, I am certain. 

29,250. You are quite sure you never said more 
than 40 or 50 ?——Between 40 and 50. 

29,251. That you are quite sure of ?—Yes, a few 
over, or a few under, I will not be sure. 

29,252. That is what you told Mr. Lennox ?—Yes. 

29,253. You never told him 100 ?—No; Mr. Lennox 
would have persuaded me to say, if I would, and he 
asked me how many did I suppose? I said there 
might be between 40 or 50, a few more or a few less. 
He says, “ Stocks, you are telling mea lie.” I said, 
“No, I am telling you the truth.” 

29,254. I suppose Mr. Robertson would ?—Yes, he 
would be the man who had the list. 

29,255. Suppose Mr. Robertson told us half as 
many again were employed ?—I could not answer 
that question. 

29,256. Suppose he did say so, do you think he 
would be likely to know?—I cannot answer that 
question at all. 

29,257. Do you think he would be likely to know ? 
—TI think he would. If he had the list of the people 
he would know. 

29,258. You see you come and tell us there were 
only 40 or 50, or a few more or a few less ?—I tell 
you the truth. 

29,259. Mr. Tillett comes here and tells us that 
you were asked if you would swear you were fairly 
and honestly employed, you and all the rest, and you 
deny that. You say 40 or 50 were employed, and 
Mr. Robertson has told us there were over 70 ?—That 
is my calculation. I say betwixt 40 and 50, and I 
have never said any more. There might be a few 
over. 

29,260. Do you think there were more ?—I said 
there might be a few. 

29,261. Do you think there were half as many 
again ?—No. 

29,262. You think when Mr. Robertson has given 
us the names of 75, that he is wrong and you are 
right ?—I cannot say. 

29,263. We have the names of 75 ?—Then I do not 
know. 

29,264. You do not know whether you are right or 
Mr. Robertson ?—I cannot say I am right, I never 
counted them. 

29,265. What should make you say 40 or 50, if you 
never counted them. You say you only said 40 or 50? 
—That is what I said, that is my sort of opinion. 

29,266. Is that your opinion now ?—Yes. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


29,267. After you have heard that Mr. Robertson 
has given us the names of 75 ?—Yes, I said there 
might be a few more. 

29,268. Half as many again >—There it is; I cannot 
account for it. 

29,269. Were you sober that night?—I had a little 
ale. 
29,270, Had you had a little ale all the week ?— 
No. 

29,271. Did you tell Mr. Lennox that a man named 
Samuel Hill was there p—Yes., 

29,272. Was he there ?—Yes, at work. 

29,273. All the time ?—Yes. 

29,274. Hard ?—I do not know whether he worked 
hard. I saw him have some bills in his hands, and 
I saw him have some circulars in his hands. 

29,275. You are quite sure about that ?—Yes. 

29,276. He works, does he not, at Boulton’s, in Rose 
Lane ?—I believe he works in a foundry there. 

29,277. You say he was at work delivering bills ?>— 
He was at work with some bills, and I saw him with 
some circulars in his hands, 

29,278. He was engaged for four days, was he not ? 
—I do not know how many days he was engaged for. 
I saw him there. ‘ 

29,279. Several days ?—I saw him there. 

29,289. Do you think he earned his money at 3s. 6d. 
a day? Do you think he was doing his work fairly ? 
—I think he was. 

29,281. Do you not yourself know that that man 
was engaged at his regular work at the foundry the 
whole of that time ?—I cannot say that. 

29,282. Do you not know it, and have you not 
heard it P—No, never. 

. 29,283. From Mr. Walton, the timekeeper of the 
foundry ?>—I do not know the name. 

29,284. I think you say he was engaged fairly 
earning his wages all the time?—No, I could not 
say. 
29,285. Engaged earning his wages as a mes- 
senger ?—No, I did not say so; that I deny now. 

29,286. What do you say now about Samuel Hill ? 
—I say I saw that man carrying out circulars. J saw 
him have some in his hands, and I saw him have 
some bills. 

29,287. I asked you if he was engaged fairly and 
honestly doing his work as a messenger for those 
three or four days, and you told me he was?—I say 
I saw him there, and he was engaged, I know. 

29,288. He was paid, I know ?—He was engaged 
by Mr. Robertson, and he was there. I saw him with 
some bills in his hands, I saw him with some papers 
in his hands. 

29,289. Have you ever said that you yourself were 
in a position to prove that Samuel Hill was not 
employed ’.in any way, nor did he render any service 
whatever in return for the payment of 19s. that he 
got, ?—I cannot say anything. 

29,290. You have never said that ?—I have never 
said that. 

29,291. That you will swear ?—I will. 

29,292. ‘To Mr. Richard Lennox, or anybody else ? 
—To anyone. 

29,293. That you will swear ?—Yes. 

29,294. It is the truth ?—It is the truth. 

29,295. That he was there ?—That I saw bills in 
his hands, and papers, 

29,296. You know he was engaged in the foundry 
at the same time ?—I cannot say that. I know 
nothing about it. ; 

29,297. It is untrue that you said you could prove 
it ?—I never said anything of the kind. 

29,298. You have been asked about this by 
Mr. Richard Lennox ?—Yes, he has asked me over 
and over again. 

29,299. Anybody else ?—No, only him. 

** 29,300. What you told him, he took down in 
writing ?—He took down in writing. 

29,301. You did not wilfully deceive him ?—No. 

29,302. You are sure of that ?—He sent for me 
and J told him the truth. 
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29,303. (Mr. Howard.) If we have got down what 
is the truth from your mouth, it was his mistake ?— 
it was his wilfulness. 

29,304. What did you suppose he was going to do 
with the writing ?—I do not know. 

29,305. For what purpose was he taking your 
evidence, did you suppose ?>—I cannot say; I cannot 
answer the question. 

29,306. I do not think I can let you off with that 
answer on that point. You must have had it in your 
mind that he was taking it for some reason. What 
was it for? Did he not tell you?—If I am forced to 
answer the question, it must be, to get money for it; 
it could not be for anything else. 

29,307. All persons who come into that box are 
bound to tell the whole truth >—Sir, I have told you 
the truth. 

29,308. Lam not saying at present that you have not. 
Iam bound to say that the penalties upon persons 
who will not tell the truth are very severe, and we 
shall have to exercise them. Bear that in mind. 
What was the object with which Mr. Lennox took 
your evidence? Whatever it was, did he tell you 
what he wanted with it ?>—No, he never said anything 
to me. 

29,809. Did you ask him?—No, | did not ask 
him. e 
29,310. Did you say, “ What do you want this 
information for ?’—That never struck my thoughts 
at.all about that. He said, “ What is your name ?” 
I told him, “ Mr. Stocks.” 

29,311. (Mr. Goldney.) When you went ?—He 
sent for me. 

29,312. (Mr. Howard.) Where to—to his office ?— 
To his house. I suppose he called it his office. He 
asked me if I knew anything about the election. I 
said, “I know a little.” He said, “Did you have 
“ anything to eat and drink?” ‘ Yes, I had a piece 
“ of bread and cheese and a pint of beer on the 
“ Thursday, and I had the same on Friday, that is all 
© 1 know about it.” hat is all I told him. 

29,313. (Mr. Goldney.) You did not tell him about 
the 40 or 50?—Yes; he sent for me again. He said, 
“ T want you to give me a little information, if you 
“ ean.” J said, “ What is that, Mr. Lennox?” He 
said, “Tell me how many there were paid by Mr. 
“ Robertson, that night?” I said, “ Between 40 and 
“ 50;” and he said,“ Pooh! pooh! Stocks, you are 
“ telling me a lie.” I-said, ‘ No, I am not, I am telling 
“* you the truth.” He said, “ You mean 150.” I said, 
“No, I am telling you the truth.” 

29,314. You did not mention Samuel Hill’s name 
to him ?—He did to me, but I never did to him. 

29,315. Did you mention William Goulder’s name 
to him r—He mentioned that to me, I did not to him. 

29,316. Tell me what you know about William 
Goulder ?—I have told you all I know. He asked 
me about William Goulder, and asked me if he re- 
ceived his money for doing the work. I said, 
“ 7 cannot answer that question.” He said, “ Yes, you 
“ can, for I know as a fact I saw him myself going 
“ out with coals.” 

29,317. What about William Goulder. You were 
there as a messenger, but you were not carrying out. 
Tell us about William Goulder?—Mr. Lennox sent 
for me about him and Hill at one time. 

29,318. Never mind Lennox, tell us about William 
Goulder ?—I do not know anything. 

29,319. Do you know the man ?—Yes. 

29,320. Was he engaged at the committee room, 
the “ Princess of Wales ” >—No. 

29,321. Was he doing any work ?—He was doing 
work for the Liberal party. 

29,322. Where?—At the “Steam Packet,” in 
King Street. 

29,323. Which ward is that in ?—In the first ward. 

29,324. What was he doing ?—I suppose he was a 
messenger. 

29,325. How do you know? Were you at the 
“ Steam Packet” ?—No, I was not at the “ Steam 
Packet.” 
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29,326. How do you know he was a messenger ?— 
I heard him say he was, at the ‘‘ Steam Packet.” 

29,327. Did you hear him say what work he was 
doing >—No, only I suppose he was a messenger. 

29,328. Did you hear that he had been put on at 
the “Steam Packet ” ?—I do not know. 

29,329. Did you see him hawking his coals about 
the streets?—No; I heard Mr. Lennox say he saw 
him himself. 

29,330. What made you go and be puton. You 
are a shoemaker, what made you go and ask for a 
job ?—I will tell you the truth. I had two little 
children very bad with inflammation, and I am a 
rivetter by trade, and they could not bear the 
knocking of my trade, and I was glad to get a job 
wherever I could to support them. 

29,331. Did you tell them at the committee room 


' that you were a voter ?—No, 


29,332, Why not ?>—I never told. 

29,333. Why not ?—I do not know. 

29,334. (Mr. Howard.) I am disposed to look very 
favourably on any man who will tell us the whole of 
his mind on these matters. Tell us all you know ?— 
Ihave. I have told you the truth. 

29,335. We are very sorry for the reasons. Every- 
body will regret your children’s illness; but tell us, 
now, the whole thing that was in your mind when 
you went for employment. You knew your vote 
would be wanted, did you not? Do not be afraid to 
tell us, we will protect you ?—I went to get a job, of 
course. 

29,336. You went to get a job to give your vote for 
it ; you were to give your vote for it >—No, far from 
that. 

29,337. What were you going to do ?>—To earn an 
honest shilling if I could. 

29,338. And in return for employment to give your 
vote ?—lNo. 

29,339. You did vote afterwards ?—Yes, I voted. 

29,340. I want you to be very careful about this. 
Are you quite sure you had it not in your mind, when 
you went, that you would get employment because 
you were a voter?—No, | went to earn an honest 
shilling. 

29,341. Be it so; but did not you think that the 
circumstance that you were a voter was a way towards 
earning it >—No, that never crossed my mind. 

29,342. Did you not think that was a reason why 
you should be employed ?—No, that never crossed my 
mind at ali. 

29,343. Had you never heard it was wrong for men 
to go and get on at an election, and vote >—Yes, I 
have heard that. 

29,344. You have heard it before this ?—Yes, I 
have heard it. 

29,345. Of course that was present to your mind 
when you went to get this employment, was it not. 
Tell me all ?—Sir, I have told you all. I have heard 
that before, but I did not go with that reason. I went 
to earn an honest shilling if I could. 

29,346. Why did you not tell them you were a 
voter ?—I should if they had asked me. 

29,347. They did not ask you?—They did not until 
after they had put my name down. 

29,348. Who asked ?—Robertson asked. He said 
“« Have you a vote.” I said “Yes.” He looked down 
the list, and there found it. 

29,349. (Mr. Howard.) And still employed you? 
— Yes. 

29,350. And took you on?— He took me on 
directly. 

29,351. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1874, in the election 
before, which side put you on?—I worked for the 
Tories that time. 

29,352. Who put you on P—Mr. Lennox. 

29,353. What work did you do then ?—I had some 
bills to take out that time. 

29,354. As much work as you did in 1875 or more ? 
—about the same. 

29,355. You carried out about a score of bills alto- 
gether ?—-Yes. 
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29,856. They were not directed bills, you-had not 
to leave them at any particular houses ?—No. 

29,357. You just left them where you thought 
peopie would like to look at them ?—Yes. 

29,358. How much did you earn ?—I will not be 
sure, I think it was 8s. 6d. 

29,359. You were only on for two days ?—Yes. 

29,360. Had you a vote then ?—Yes. 

29,361. Why did you go then to be employed ?— 
I went to him because [ thought he would give me 
a job. 

29,362. Why did you not stay at home at. your 


work ?—It was like this, I had not anything to do. 


then. 

29,363. Was anything said to you about your vote 
then ?—No. 

29,364. Did you tell Mr. Lennox you were a voter ? 
—No. 

29,365. You are sure of that ?—Yes. 

29,366. Did he ask you ?—No. 

29,367. (Mr. Howard.) In 1875, you are sure 
Mr. Robertson asked you if you were a voter, and 
looked for your name in the register >-—-Mr. Robertson 
asked me what my name was, and I told him; he asked 
me where I lived and so on, and he said “Stop a 
minute, I will look in the book,” and he set me on 
directly. ; 

29,368. Did he find your name in the book ?—Yes, 
of course he did, as a voter, no doubt. 

29,369. There is no mistake about this >—No. 

29,370. You see what [mean. You are a poor man, 
but your evidence is as good as anybody else’s, if it is 
true; but inasmuch as it is contrary to what we 
have heard, I am very anxious there should be no 
mistake about it. There is no respect ‘of persons in 
this court ; but we are anxious to see that there is no 
mistake. There is no mistake about that, is there P— 
No. 

29,371. (Mr. Goldney.) I shall not ask you who 
you voted for, but did you in 1874 and 1875 vote for 
the same party? I do not ask you who you voted 
for >—Yes, I did. 

29,372. You voted for the same people ?——Yes. 

29,373. You understand my question; whether you 
voted for the blues, or whether you voted for the orange 
and purple, you voted for the same political party ?— 
I have voted Tory all through my lifetime. 

29,374. (Mr. Howard.) You were not asked that 
question, and the Commissioners abstain from asking 
you at present, but you have volunteered the state- 
ment ?—Yes, that is quite right. 

29,375. That is the truth, is it >—Yes. 

29,376. Having applied to Mr. Robertson, he 
haying asked you if you were a voter, you being 
employed on the Liberal side, you voted for the Tory 
candidate >—Yes. 

29,377. That is so, is it >—Yes. 

29,878. (Mr. Goldney.) You were not put on by 
“the Tories as well as the Liberals in 1875 >—No. 

29,379. Did you get anything for voting ?—No. 

29,380. (Mr. Howard.) Were you taken to the 
poll, or instructed how to vote ?—No, I went. 

29,381. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you make your mark 
yourself, or had you it taken down for you ?—I had it 
taken down for me. 

29,382. (Mr. Howard.) You were not interrogated, 
as 1 understand, by Mr. Robertson, before he had looked 
in the book ?—No. 

29,383. There is no mistake about that, is there ?— 
No. 

29,384. Did you not know, before you agreed to 
serve the Liberal party on that occasion, that the fact 
of your being a voter was, if not expressed in words, 
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understood between you and Mr. Robertson to be the 
condition on which you gave your services >—No. 

29,385. Just think of this?+-As soon as I had an 
offer of a job, I took it. 

29,386. That I can understand ; but here you are, 
a grown-up man, knowing what you are about. You 
have a vote, and you know that in Norwich at election 
times, votes mean something; they mean the support 
of candidates, and candidates are anxious to get the 
votes, When you went to the committee room, and 
saw Mr. Robertson, did you not go believing that the 
circumstance that you were a voter would be sure to 
get you employment, or would be, at all events, very 
much calculated to get you employment ?—No, I never 
thought any such thing. 

29,387. When Mr. Robertson was looking through the 
book, as you say, and found your name, and found you 
were a voter, did it not occur to you that Mr. Robert- 
son was considering that asa reason for giving you 
employment ?—I never thought anything about that. 

29,388. (Mr. Goldney.) Had you applied to any- 
body else to put you on before ?—Yes. 

29,389. To whom ?—To Mr, Lennox, 

29,390. Had he refused ?—Yes. He said he dare 
not set any more on that day. 

29,391. Then you went to the other side and got 
set on ?—Yes, the first job I was offered. \I asked for 
the job. The first offer I took. 

29,392. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can you read or write ? 
ry) 


29,393. Did they explain to you at the election of 
1875, in Mr. Robertson’s committee room, how you 
should make the mark for whom you voted P—No. 

29,394. Where were you shown that >—They never 
explained anything of that kind to me. 

29,395, At either elections, 1874 or 1875, was that 
question put to you at the Committee room ?—No. 

29,396. You never knew that, until you went to the 
voting room?—I knew nothing about it. In the 
voting room I told them I could neither read nor 
write, and some gentleman was there who was good 
enough to take it down, 

29,397, (Mz, Howard.) I do not feel that I have 
quite done with you; I will tell you what oceurs to 
me. Just turn this matter over in your mind to- 
night; think of the questions I have put to you about 
what was in your mind when you took this employ- 
ment, remembering that you were a voter, and so on. 
I shall ask you to come and see us again to-morrow 
morning. Are you in work ?—Yes, I have a little 
work now. ) 

29,398. You can come; you will be entitled to your 
reasonable expenses for coming, but I think it is 
desirable you should come, and it is very desirable you 
should reflect on what you have been saying in the 
witness box, and be prepared to submit yourself to a 
further examination. I think it is very desirable, in 
your own interest, that it should be so. The Com- 
missioners have only one duty to discharge, and they 
do not discharge it with any feeling ; but they must 
ascertain the facts. Think these matters over, because 
they are serious. Think whether you have made 
any mistake with reference to Mr. Robertson ; and if 
you have, it is due to Mr. Robertson to say it. I do 
not suggest that you have, but think it over. “Think 
what was your state of mind and intention when 
you took this employment, and remember that it does 
not matter what your’ staté of mind was, but tell us 
the truth; and if you tell us the truth you have nothing 
to fear, because the Commissioners have full power to 
protect you in reference to your eyidence."* | 


Adjourned to to-morrow, at 10 o’clock. 
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_ Thursday, 16th September 1875, 


GrorGE WHITE sworn and examined. 


29,899, (Mr, Howard.) I understand you desire to 
have the opportunity of contradicting some statement 
which has been made ?—TI do. 

29,400. What is the statement ?—-The statement 
was made by Mr. John Miller, a divisional agent on 
the 21st August. 

29,401. Have you the statement before you ?—I 
have the statement as it is reported in the “ Hastern 
Daily. Press.” 

29,402. You may tell us what that is’; if necessary 
we will refer to the shorthand writer’s notes ?—This 
is the paragraph. The reason 1 put more messengers 
on on Friday. ‘ 

29,403. This is the report in the “ Norfolk Chro- 
nicle : ”-+“T attempted to get into the cab, when I was 
“ seized and carried like a child. 
cottage with an old lady. Some persons in the crowd 
cut the harness of the cab and endeavoured to turn 
“* the vehicle over. Subsequently I asked in various 
** quarters who was the leader of the disturbance, and 
I ascertained that it was a man named George 
“ White, who is now a member of the School Board ?” 
—That is the statement, and if you will allow me I 
will put before you in a few words all I know of that 
transaction. 

29,404. Was it in fact mentioned in the “ Norfolk 
Argus?”——TI do not know; the “Norfolk Argus” 
libels me almost every week, and therefore I think it 
1s more likely than not. 

29,405. We are not here to inquire into any libels 
upon you. All I ask is, did it appear in the “ Norfolk 
Argus” ?—I believe some statement of the kind did 
appear. 

29,406. You have not the “ Norfolk Argus” here ? 
—I have not. 

29,407. Would it not be better, in your interest, that 
we should see it?—So far as any statement in the 
“ Norfolk Argus ” is concerned, I should not take the 
trouble to contradict it, but having been brought be- 
fore this Court and published in all the London papers, 
as well as the local papers, I felt it a duty to myself 
to come here and give some explanation. It is not only 
the report I wish to contradict, but the grossly 
exaggerated nature of the transaction in the evidence 
which Mr. Miller gives. I think it is a question that 
belongs to this Commission, as one of the transactions 
with reference to these roughs, I wish to deny alto- 
gether the statement, not only as regards myself but 
as to the transaction in general. 

29,408. In the “ Norfolk Argus” of February 7th, 
which has just been handed to me, I find that the 
statement is this:—“ Mr. George White, a patriotic 
«‘ Radical shoemaker, was near the ‘ Fountain,’ St. 
“« Benedict’s on Wednesday afternoon, and behaved very 
“ badly indeed. A cab with two horses was waiting 
‘ outside the ‘Fountain’ committee room, and Mr. 
“ G. White, fearing malpractises were going on, as 
“‘ the horse was Tory, called out to the roughs ‘ To 
*‘ the frotn’ when the cab was pushed on and the 
‘reins cut. Poor Cabby tried to defend himself with 
“ his whip, but was unmercifully attacked by White 
“ and others, and it was not until a few Conservatives 
“ game up that they desisted. Perhaps this was one 
‘* of the cases Mr. Reeve alluded to when he compli- 
“ mented the police.’ Are you now prepared to 
make your statement >—I am. 

29,409. You have Mr. Miller’s testimony to answer, 
and the statement in the “Norfolk Argus” which is 
referred to by a reporter now in Court, who states that 
he was present at the “ Fountain.” What have you to 
say ?—On the afternoon of the election day I was in 
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I took refuge in a 


the committee room of the Third Ward, a ward in 
which I have always taken an active interest, both in 
parliamentary and municipal elections; and several 
times during that afternoon some reports were brought 
as to some goings on at the “ Fountain.” We took no 
notice of those reports for some time, as they are things 
of very common occurrence at an election; but at last 
Mr. ee the ward manager, asked me if I would 
step down and see whether there were any groutids for 
the report. I went down,’ and I saw a number of 
people round the door of the “ Fountain,’ and in the 
road, and cabs were being brought up to the ‘ Foun- 
tain” with persons in them, who were unloaded and 
taken into the ‘ Fountain,” and they stopped there a 
few minutes, and then they were take out again to 
the polling place. The people round there were resist- 
ing their going in, saying they did not want to go 
there, they should take them to the polling place. On 
one occasion a cab stood there and three or four per- 
sons were being put in at one side of the cab, and 
some of the party there took them out on the other 
side, and there was horse play of that kind going on; 
the only blow struck was when five or six of them got 
hold of the wheels of the cab, and ran the cab on a 
little distance up the street. 


29,410. Five or six of whom ?—Five or six of those 
round the place, of whom I did not know anything ; 
the cabman struck one of those who looked like a 
clerk with his whip across the face, and then this clerk 
struck him three or four blows with a walking cane 
that he had across the shoulders; there was not a win- 
dow broken. Mr. Miller says all the windows were 
smashed, but I did not see a pane broken. He says 
the house was sacked; no one went into the house. 
That is the only act of anything approaching violence 
that I saw during the time. 

29,411. Was the cab turtied over P—No. 

29,412. Was there any attempt made to turn it 
over?—No; they ran it afew steps away from the 
door because it stood there to take up voters apparently 
coming from the ‘Fountain ;” I had nothing to do 
with the parties there. 

29,413. Were the reims cut ?—No. 

29,414. Mr. Miller says they tried to turn the cab. 
over, and the gentleman who reported this for the 
“ Norfolk Argus” says the cab was pushed over and 
the reins cut; do you deny both ?—I never saw any- 
thing of the kind. J saw the cab run along. 

29,415, Did you see the reins cut ?—No. 

29,416. You cannot say whether they were or not ? 
—TI could not swear that they were not cut, but I 
never saw anything of the kind, there was not a 
window broken during tke time, and no violence 
beyond that striking by the cabman, and afterwards 
this party striking him. I had nothing to do with it. 
I went straight down and I met Mr, Samuel Culley, 
an accountant, as | was going down, and he went 
with me. J had nothing to do with any individuals 
there in directing them or saying a word to them of 
any kind. _ 

29,417. Is it true that you, hearing what was 
going on, called out, “ To the front ” ?—Certainly 
not. 

29,418. Did anyone call that out P—Not that I 
heard ; there were no roughs, as they are called, there 
that I know of, there were a number of clerks and 
young fellows of that kind there. 

29,419. Did you join in the fray at all ?—Not in 
‘the least. 

29,420, Did you assist ?—I did not. 

29,421. When poor Cabby was in trouble did you 
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assist him ?—I did not. I saw nothing to assist, I did 
not think he was in any difficulty. 

29,422. (Mr. Goldney.) You stood outside and 
looked on ?—In the middle of the road. 

29,423. (Mr. Howard.) You were a mere spectator ? 
—lI was a mere spectator. The whole thing is grossly 
exaggerated if this report is correct, 

29,424, Do you say that the general account by 
Mr. Miller is grossly exaggerated ?—Yes. 

29,425. Do you say that both these accounts are 
grossly exaggerated ?—Certainly. 

29,426. How do you account for it that they should 
both give a grossly exaggerated account ?—Mr. Miller 
has evidently taken his cue from the “‘ Argus,” because 
he admits that he saw nothing. 

29,427. This is the detailed statement appearing 
upon the shorthand notes, “In 1874. my committee 
“ room was attacked, and great pebble stones, the size 
“ of your fist, were thrown through the window, and 
** T was very nigh killed; I had to take refuge in the 
** Jandlord’s bedroom. I searched for the papers, I 
“ put them between the bed and the mattress, and 
“ secreted myself there. That was in 1874. I sent 
“ for a cab, the cab came to the committee room, 
«« When I escaped by the back door and attempted to 
“ get into this cab I was pointed at. I was told there 
“ was a bag of gold upstairs; a man of the name of 
“ Harrison in St. Swithin’s said that. If you summon 
“ the doorkeeper or the landlord Hayes they could give 
‘“< information about it. They could see more than I did, 
“ because I was frightened. Q. What time was that? 
“ A, About half-past 3; or 4. (Mr. Howard.) How 
* long were you under the mattress ? I was there until 
‘ the poll was over; I am satisfied of that. I at- 
“ tempted to get into the cab, I was seized, I was 
** carried across the street like a child, and I took 
‘* refuge in the cottage of some old lady, who allowed 
“me stop there. The crowd afterwards struck the 
“ cabman, cut his reins, and overturned the cab.” 
One does not expect that the same actual detail would 
appear in the newspaper reports as are taken by the 
shorthand writer, but the reporter has substantially 
given a resumé of the shorthand notes, and the short- 
hand notes when looked at confirm in some measure 
the statement of Mr. Miller, because he says the reins 
were cut; and so also does the “ Norfolk Argus.” I 
pass on and read it through : “I asked afterwards 
“ who was the leader of that, and I was told, and 
“ it was reported in the ‘ Norwich Argus’ at the 
“ time, that it was Mr. George White, now a member 
“ of the School Board, who was the leader of that 
“ gang.” It does rather appear from that account, I 
think, that he did not know you, and therefore could 
not have seen you taking part. But he quotes the 
“ Argus ” as his authority ?-—Yes. 

29,428. That would seem to be so ?—As to the 
statement he has made I should have no difficulty in 
getting 10 persons, if it were necessary, to prove that 


- the whole thing is a gross exaggeration. 


29,429. So far as it affects you personally, we give 
you the opportunity of explaining it. What do you 
say ?—So far as I am connected with the matter per- 
sonally, I simply went down at the request of the ward 
manager. Nothing more, so far as I know, occurred 
then, just the mild thing I have described to you. 
That was the only blow that was struck. I had nothing 
to do with any parties there in sending them or giving 
them a word of instruction when I got there, and the 
statement I have made can be corroborated by two 
reporters, whom I see in court, who I know were 
there, and many respectable persons. 

29,430. Were the windows broken, in point of fact ? 
—Never saw a window broken. I do not think there 
was a single pane of glass broken. I must have noticed 
it if there had been a window broken ; it could not 
have escaped my observation, because I was in the 
middle of the road away from the crowd round the 
doors. 

29,431. So far as this statement affects you personally, 
you entirely deny it?—-Entirely. | 

29,432. We accept your statement, and there it is 
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placed against Mr. Miller’s. Do you desire to give us 
any further evidence about it, for your own satisfac- 
tion ?—No, not in reference to that matter. There 
are one or two matters with regard to the general 
question before you which I should like to say one or 
two words upon. 

29,433. If you can give us any information relative 
to the subject of the inquiry, we shall be glad P—I have 
been a very active agent in the Third Ward for seven 
years, since 1868. I had the joint management with 
Mr. Berry of the Third Ward in 1868. In 1870 I 
had the management, and in 1871 I had the manage- 
ment. I have also had the entire management of the 
municipal elections. I have taken an active part in all 
the elections in Norwich since 1868. 

29,434. Including ‘School Board elections ?—Includ- 
ing School Board elections. I wish to call the atten- 
sion of the Commissioners to the number of messengers 
set down by Mr. Coaks as being necessary to carry on 
the election of 1868. I know the Commissioners are 
anxious to get at what is considered a fair number of 
messengers to work an election in Norwich; and I 
wish to supplement the information given by Mr. 
Coaks, by saying, that in 1868, one of the reasons that 
so few messengers were employed was because of the 
large amount of volunteer help that we had on that 
occasion, "That was probably due to the exertions of 
an organization which was called the Electoral Orga- 
nization, comprising 2,000 of the most active working 
men in Norwich. Those working men were for the 
most part voluntary helpers on that occasion, and 
greatly minimised the number of messengers that were 
needed. I had the diection of a great number of those 
men, and before the coalition they made a canvass of 
three parts of the city, and many of them acted as 
messengers, and otherwise were active during the 
election, or the election could not have been conducted, 
as it was, with 200 messengers. 

29,435. You are speaking now of the whole city ?— 
Of my ward in particular; but from my knowledge of 
what the organizatian is throughout the city, it is 
much the same as the third ward. In 1870 I 
managed the ward for Dr. Bateman and Mr. Willis. 
I endeavoured to conduct that election with the 
smallest amount of help that could possibly work an 
election properly, as we work elections in Norwich, 
sending out voting cards and all that kind of thing. 
I employed in that election about 60 messengers. 

29,436. (Mr. Goldney.) For the whole of the third 
ward ?— For the whole of the third ward; I em- 
ployed about 60 messengers; there might be one or 
two more or less. I believe that, from my knowledge of 
the whole conduct, of the elections in those wards, the 
messenger trick, as it is now called, has grown up, not 
so much from a larger number of people being em- 
ployed than in former elections as from the larger 
number of people being paid, that is to say, the amount 
of voluntary help we get from election to election some- 
how decreases. If one finds that another has received 
payment for his services, then at the next election he 
wants the same. I think that is the true secret of the 
growth of the messenger trick, as it is now called. In 
1868 we got much larger voluntary help than at any 
election since, and the voluntary help we get has been 
decreasing gradually. 

29,437. Up to the present time ?—Up to the present 
time. Ido not think it is from employing a much larger 
number than before were employed, but from paying 
them. In managing an election, accounts are sent in 
and a person claims money who you would not suppose, 
when he was first employed, would claim it; then on 
the next occasion his neighbour finds he was paid, and 
he thinks he has a right to be paid. I believe that is 
the secret of the growth of paid messengers now 
employed, on the Liberal side at any rate. Of course 
I speak for my own side. 

29,438. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think that that state 
of things disposes of the suggestion that it is a corrupt 
employment ?—No, I do not. 

29,439. On the contrary, does it not strike your 
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mind as affording evidence of some importance ?— 
Perhaps so. 

29,440. You see what I mean, the decrease of volun- 
tary assistance on a large scale, the parties insisting 
upon being paid. If it has any bearing at all, do you 
not think it looks in the direction of actual bribery ? 
—No doubt it looks in that direction; but, inasmuch 
as those parties for the most part, speaking for the 
third ward, are undoubted Liberals, and would not 
vote Conservative on any consideration, and the bulk 
of them do work for money, I do not think that they 
accept payment as in any sense a corrupt one. 

29,441, That is another matter ?—If it is thought 
desirable that the thing should be thoroughly checked, 
I, for my part, am glad that it has come to the point it 
has, because I have felt for years past that it was a 
growing evil which it would be difficult to check. 

29,442. And the more it is thoroughly exposed and 
looked into, the better ?—Quite so. 

29,443. I confess I think the information you have 
given us is of a most important character. To some 
extent it accords with the evidence of Mr. Daynes. 
Your mind runs in the same direction, upon the ques- 
tion of the corrupt object with which the employment 
was given. Is there anything else you have to tell us? 
—I have observed that some questions have been asked 
with reference to School Board elections, 1 have 
ascertained from the printer that our addresses have 
been printed in black. We have issued some bills 
calling meetings, in blue, but the addresses were 
issued in black. 

29,444. I may tell you that information reached 
the Commissioners, from what appeared to be a very 
trustworthy source, that the bills were blue and white, 
and the candidates’ addresses also blue and white. 
I am not saying that it is so?—As I have said, our 
addresses were printed black. 

29,445. (Mr. Goldney.) Perhaps you are only 
speaking of your own ward ?—It is not conducted in 
ward. 

29,446. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose there is no doubt 
that School Board elections are affected by political 
considerations? — There is not the slightest doubt 
that. 

29,447. (Mr. Goldney.) Whether bills are printed 
in blue and white, or orange and purple, everybody 
knows the names attached to the addresses ?—Yes. 

29,448. You havea political fight going on in Nor- 
wich all the year round ?—In the elections of boards 
of guardians, overseers, and town concillors, everything 
that can be made a fight of, I believe is. 

29,449. (Mr. Howard.) That has been going on 
for some years ?—Yes, 

29,450. What would you do without it now ?>—Ido 
not know that it is desirable to do without it if it can 
be conducted without all this machinery. 

29,451. You have recognised, for some time past, 
the evil of the messenger business ; it is an obviously 
improper thing ?—Yes. 

29,452. Have you anything else to suggest to us ? 
—I would suggest, with reference to the three parties 
examined from the third ward about some payments 
made in 1874, that in regard to those individuals, or 
one of them, you have not got the whole truth out of 
them. Riches has been a difficulty to the managers of 
the third ward for years, and I could give names to 
the secretary if you wish, of persons who can testify ‘to 
the employment of a large number of messengers 
in 1875. I did not understand the Commissioners to 
ask him any questions about 1875. 

29,458. It may be so; but I should have thought 
we did ?—If you will forgive me for saying so, I think 
you examined him entirely upon 1874. 

29,454. You think that we have not got all out of 
him ?—I think you have not got all out of three or 
four individuals who worked down in Barn Road and 
Lower Heigham Street, from what I know of the 
working of the ward. ' 

29,455. (Mr. Goldney.) With regard to what year ? 
—1875. 

N. 
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29,456. (Mr. Howard.) On which side ?—Riches is 
an active partisan on the Conservative side ; and from 
reports brought to us at the time, and from what I 
have heard since, I have no doubt a large number of 
people went to him on the morning of the election 
between 8 and 9 o'clock ; they went to his machinist 
place and got employment. 1 can give the secretary 
names of persons who will be able to give evidence 
upon that matter. 

29,457. You had better give them to the secretary ? 
—I will. 

29,458. Is there any other matter that you have to 
bring before us ?—In regard to the processions, I 
know the Commissioners are somewhat anxious to find 
out the nature of those demonstrations; and I believe 
there has been an exaggerated statement as to the 
amount of corruption belonging to those processions. 
They arise more particularly in this way: a longer 
meeting is held, we will say, in an outlying district of 
the city, at which 8,000 or 10,000 persons attend, and 
after the candidates with their bands leave the meeting, 
it is the most natural thing in Norwich that people 
coming away from the meeting should join arm-in-arm 
and follow the candidates to the market place or even 
to their own homes. I do not think that any corrup- 
tion attaches to those processions beyond, perhaps, 
some of the torch bearers or all of them, being paid. 
The general public who join those processions are, to 
a large extent, respectable tradesmen and clerks, and 
men of that description, and the whole of them are 
certainly not paid in any way or shape whatever. 

29,459. The question upon that point, where the 
processions are so large, is whether it is not probable 
that underneath them there is, to some extent, corrup- 
tion in the shape of employment. Supposing the 
managers on their side had that object in view, it is 
quite plain that the processions would be an effective 
way of covering it. You cannot, [ suppose, give us 
information upon that ?—From having joined in pro- 
cessions, and mixed largely with the class of people 
composing the processions, I am satisfied that there is 
not the slightest pretence for saying there is any cor- 
ruption beyond those perhaps who are employed in 
carrying the banners or torches, if there are any. The 
whole of the general public who join in them do it per- 
fectly voluntarily. There is another matter I had almost 
forgotten. Mr. Gedge was in the box yesterday, and 
therefore I mention it with a certain amount of diffi- 
dence, but as it is in my mind, I think I am bound to 
put it before the Commissioners. In 1870, when I 
managed Bateman’s election, the question came up as 
to the employment of watchers. I was against the 
employment; but at last I employed, I think, six, 
because information was given to me, from sources I 
could not doubt, that an attempt was made in 1869, 
when Gedge and Gillman were the candidates for the 
third ward, to buy that ward. I will give any infor- 
mation and supply the grounds of that report. 

29,460. Attempt made by whom?—The circum- 
stances are these: Mr. Gedge had a private committee 
room 

29,461. Do you think this statement of yours will 
have a necessary bearing upon parliamentary elec- 
tions? In so far as the municipal contests in the city, 
and the circumstances under which they are con- 
ducted, afford us the means of judging of parliamen- 
tary elections and the way in which they are con- 
ducted, it is a legitimate source of inquiry for us ; 
but, unless the matters connected with municipal, 
elections, have such necessary bearing, our juris- 
diction does not extend to municipal matters; and 
therefore, unless your evidence is to be connected with 
parliamentary elections in some sufficient sense, I do 
not think that we can hear you?—From what had 
taken place in court, I understood that the Commis- 
sioners were anxious to ascertain the way in which 
municipal elections are carried on. 

29,462. For this reason ; supposing that with the 
same register you employ so many persons at a 
municipal election, and so many more at a parliamen- 
tary election, it would be certain evidence of what 
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was necessary for a parliamentary election. The 
object of the inquiry must attach to the parliamentary 
elections, and not to the municipal. If you think that 
your evidence will not extend to parliamentary, nor 
assist us in that direction, I would ask you not to 
state it?—I do not know how it will assist in the 
matter except so far it will show the difficulty we 
have to deal with, and the necessity for employing, 
occasionally, such men as watchers to check this kind 
of thing. I was surprised at the evidence of Mr. 
Gedge yesterday, and therefore I felt bound to tender 
this evidence ; but it is for the Commissioners to say 
whether I should give it. 

29,463. What is there in his evidence which you 
think open to observation ?>—That he had never seen 
anything of money in connexion with elections in his 
life, It was said that there was something about a 
bag of gold ; it was not. positively stated by Mr. 
Gedge, but Mr. Gedge was called, and he said, so far 
as he was concerned, it was utterly untrue. 

29,464. You do not pretend to say that you have 


‘seen the bag of gold?—I did not see it, but I can 


produce persons from his own camp to show it. 

29,465. I say again that anything showing bribery 
at municipal elections, is not for us to inquire into; 
but, if there is anything relating to municipal elections 
necessarily bearing upon parliamentary elections, we 
cannot exclude it. I hope you appreciate what I say ? 
—TI felt I was bound, after the testimony which had 
been given before you, to mention the matter. 

29,466. If you purpose to give us any evidence 
about the employment of watchers, and how far they 
are necessary at yaunicipal elections, that we will not 
exclude ; because, to some extent that would be a 
guide as to how many are necessary for parliamentary 
elections ?—The employment of watchers is, no doubt, 
to some extent necessary to enable us to ascertain 
I cannot say 
as to the number of persons employed in 1874 and 
1875, nor can I attempt to justify it. I only know 
that some are really necessary, 

29,467..We never suggested that the employment 
of two or three watchers, where they are bona fide 
necessary, cannot be allowed. The question is, in 
subsiance and all round, whether, under the name of 
watchers, bill posters, and so on, there is a large 
colorable employment? Although we are much 
obliged to you for offering to assist us, it occurs to us 
that you do not appear to know much about watchers ? 
—In my ward I have not employed, in the municipal 
elections, at the outside more than 12 or 15, I have 
been asked to increase the number, but IJ think it is a 
question of employment which it is difficult to define, 
and very trustworthy men, whom it is necessary to 
find, you cannot always get to do it properly. 

29,468, You are unable to justify the excessive 
employment you have heard. of in the course of this 
inquiry ?—800 are more than is absolutely necessary. 

29,469. As we pointed out to Mr, Ray and Mr. 
Daynes, 6 per cent. means 1,600 messengers ?—It does 
seem a large number. 

29,470. Perhaps you never had it put before you in 
figures ?—I have had it before me in the third ward. 

29,471. You do not suggest that 1,600 men should 
be employed ?>—No. 
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29,472, Or that anyone would suppose they ought 
to be ?—I confess I think it is somewhat excessive ; 
but at the same time, so far as messengers in the 
third ward are concerned, I believe the large bulk of 
them are men who honestly do their work, and they 
are selected because they are good party men ; and 
perhaps colourable employment is not so extensive as 
the Commissioners may gather from the first appear- 
ance of the figures. 

29,473. (Mr. Goldney.) What is the largest number 
you have employed in’ the third ward to deliver 
circulars at municipal elections ?—I can only speak 
positively of the election I conducted myself in 1870. 
I then employed about 60. Of course you will under- 
stand that municipal elections, being much closer ‘to 
the register than some of the parliamentary elections, 
they would not require so many messengers. In the 
election of 1870, when Tillett and Huddleston were 
the candidates, you would have a very large number 
of circulars in July. In that election we had from 
450 to 500 returned in the third ward, 

29,474. If you had the election six months earlier, 
you would require fewer messengers ?-—Yes, 

29,475. If you were close on the register you would 
require still less ?—The municipal elections are close 
on the register. 

29,476. You say you employed 60 ?—Yes, on one 
occasion. : 

29,477. Did they do the work?—Yes, they did 
work. 

29,478. Did you find any difficulty in getting good 
men ?—No, we are better situated in the third ward, 
because the artizans are, for the most part, intelligent, 
respectable men. 

29,479. Why should you want double the number 
for a parliamentary election ?—The amount of bill- 
posting is much larger; you can have little idea of the 
amount of money spent in printing. 

29,480. We have seen the accounts ?—Then we 
get a great many more circulars returned in February 
or July than in November. 

29,481. I observe that there were 120 messengers 
in the third ward on the last occasion ?—Yes; I do 
not think that the third ward could be managed at a 
parliamentary election with less than 100, 

29,482. Although it was done in former days, when 
people volunteered their assistance ?—Yes. 

29,483. Now you say there is so much payment that 
people will not volunteer ?—It is contagious. 

29,484. Do you send out voting cards for School 
Board elections?—I think not; I am not positive 
about that; they are sent through the post by the 
town clerk wherever notice is necessary. _ 

29,485. (Mr. Howard.) The School Board elections 
are for the whole city >—They are. 

29,486. And represent the same register ?—Yes, 

29,487. Plus some ladies ?—The same register as 
the municipal register. 

29,488. Would you like to stand pledged to this, 
that 1,600 men would be necessary to conduct a School 
Board election all over the city ?—I think not. 

29,489. You have had an opportunity of denying 
the evidence referred to, and your statement will duly 
appear ?—I am much obliged to you, sir. 


FrepeErRiIcK Srocks recalled and further examined. 


29,490. (Mr. Howard.) I asked you to come again 
to-day. I requested you to turn over in your mind 
two matters you had spoken to yesterday, the one 
being your evidence as it affected Mr. Robertson, and 
your evidence as it affected yourself ; I mean with 
reference to the state of your mind when you became 
a messenger, and what was your object. Now take 
those points, shortly, one after the other. As respects 
Mr. Robertson, have you thought that matter over ? 
—Yes, I have. 

29,491. Have you anything else to say about it ?-— 
No, I have nothing else to say. 

29,492. You see the importance of it, that no man, 


whoever he is, should have that sort of oe put upon 
him unless it is beyond all doubt. Therefore, I was 
very anxious that you should have an opportunity of 
thinking over it. Still, if you see no reason to alter 
your evidence, we will take it. Is there any doubt 
about it, that, as you stated yesterday, Mr. Robertson 
did look through the register and find your name, and 
then agreed to put you on ?—Yes, he found my name 
on the register. ifs aladied, cts 
29,493. (Mr. Goldney.) What parish are you in? 
—St. Peter’s, at Mountergate, King Street. . cy 
29,494. (Mr. Howard.) Before I go to the point 
about yourself, let me call your attention to a state- 
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ment which I have before me, marked by you, 
“witnessed by Mr. Lennox,” and was, as I under- 

* stood you yesterday, read over at the time it was 
taken ?>—Yes, there was a statement. 

29,495. “Frederick Stock, shoemaker, of King 
“ Street, said on Saturday, the 6th March 1875, 
“ the day after the last parliamentary election, I was 
“ engaged as doorkeeper at the committee room at 
“ the ‘ Princess of Wales’ tavern, Rose Lane, second 
“ division of the third ward, on behalf of the Tillett 
“party, by Mr. Robertson, of Queen Street, cabinet- 
“ maker, I was there from about 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
“ During that time I should say about 100 men were 
“ admitted by me into the above-named room, and 
“ were paid by either Mr. Tillett or Mr. Robertson—” 

29,496. Mr. Tillett means, of course, young Mr. 

Tillett >—Yes. 
«< _who were presiding. I know many of the men, 
“ and they were voters, so far as I know. There are 
“ about 500 voters in the above-named division. 
“ Dated this 18th day of April 1875. Frederick Stock 
“ +4 his mark. Witness—Richard Lennox.” 

29,496a. That is false ; 1 told him it was betwixt 40 
and 50, it might be a few more or a few less. 

29,497. This is taken by Mr. Lennox, and read over 
to you, and marked by you ?—I made a mark to only 
one statement ; between 40 and 50, there might be a 
few more and a few less. I should know the paper if 
I was to see it. 

29,498. Do you know if you have said something 
about 100 men ?—No; I should know the paper if I 
made a cross to it; the paper I made across to. I 
was set on as doorkeeper by Roberts, a fish curer in 
Ber Street. 

29,495. Is that the paper (handing) ?—That is not 


the paper. I do not see my cross against my name 
there. ; 

29,500. Is that your mark ?—No, that is not the 
paper. 


29,501. Now attend to me, and be careful how you 
answer me the questions ?—Sir, that is not the paper. 


29,502. Now just consider what you say. You 
see what you are in effect saying, that that paper 
has been manufactured for the purpose ; that is what 
you are saying now ?—That is not the paper I signed 
a cross to. 

29,503. Look at it again ?>—I have looked at it; I 
am satisfied it is not. Mr. Robertson’s name was 
crossed out on the paper I signed my hand to because 
Mr. Lennox wanted me to say it was Mr. Robertson 
set me on for doorkeeper. He did no such thing, 
When he read it to me, I said you had better cross 
that out. 

29,504. How came Robertson’s name to be put in, 
and in what part of the document ?—That was Mr. 
Lennox. 

29,505. How came it to be put in ?—I do not know 
how that came to be put in, 

29,506. It was struck out, you say. Where was it 
put in; in what part of the paper, and why was Mr. 
Robertson’s name put in ?—It was put down where I 
had marked the paper, as it might be here. 

29,507. Why was Mr, Robertson’s name put down 
there ’—He asked me who set me on. I told him 
Mr. Roberts, in Ber Street, a fish curer, and he put it 
down Mr. Robertson, in King Street. I have nothing 
else to say about it. 

29,508. Was Robertson’s name put in and struck 
out ?—Yes, in the paper. 

29,509. In the document you signed ?>—Yes. 

29,510. Robertson’s name is not struck out on 
that >—No. 

29,511. 1 understand you that Mr.- Robertson’s 
name was put down and struck out ?—Of the paper I 
put a cross to. 

29,512. And whose name put down instead >—Mr. 
Roberts. Mr. Robertson’s name was put down, and I 
contradicted it, and the paper I put a cross to the 
name was struck out. 

(Mr. Howard.) I think you had better take a seat 
in Court for a few minutes, while we send for Mr. 
Lennox. 


Wirii1am Rrx sworn and examined. 


29,513. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—I ama 
builder and publican, 

29,514. In Norwich ?—In Norwich. 

29,515. You do not keep any hotel ?—Mine is not 
an hotel. 

29,516. What is the name of it ?—The “ Coach and 
Horses.” 

29,517. Did you make any boards for putting bills 
upon ?—Which year are you speaking of ? 

29,518. 1875 ?—I made some in 1875. 

29,519. 1874?—No, 

29,520. It is only one year ?—Only one year. I 
ordered some to be put up, but I did not make them. 

29,521. You made some in 1875 ?—I made some 
in 1875. 

29,522. For whom ?—I found the demand for them 
was so great, and I made a quantity. 

29,523. On speculation ?—I made them on my own 
responsibility. 

29,524. Without orders from anybody ?—Without 
orders from anybody. 

29,525. How many did you make ?—I should think 
I made close toahundred. I might say I had a quantity 
by me from the previous year. 

29,526. How many ?—I should think close to a 
hundred of them. 

29,527. They were all you had, about 200 alto- 
gether ?—About 200 altogether. 

29,528. Who gave you instructions to make them 
in 18742—Not anyone; I found the demand for 
them was so great, that my place was inundated with 
applications for them, and I made some wore; I 
ordered my people to make some more. 

29,529. Who applied to you. Did any of the repre- 
sentatives of the Liberal or Conservative party ?— 


No, the people in the neighbourhood of it, where 


® 


there were a few placed up wanted more, and the 
applications were considerable for them. 

29,530. Had you any communication with anybody 
representing either party ?>—Not the slightest. 

29,531. However, you only made 200?—No, I did 
not make 200. I made about 100. I had some left 
from the 1874 election. 

29,532. What was the value of them, per board P— 
I should think about Is, each, they were made of very 
thin stuff, 3 feet by 2. 

29,533. We have heard of a much larger price put 
to some boards here?—There were some very large 
ones. I had nothing to do with those, 

29,534. hese were the small and cheap boards, 
about 200 of them ?—Something about 200. 

29,535. Where were they chiefly distributed ?—In 
the third ward. 1 

29,536. Did you give them out to whoever asked 
for them ?—No, I had not half enough for that. 

29,537. Did you charge for them.?—No. 

29,538. Did you do it for love of the cause ?—I did 
it on my own responsibility. 

29,539. With what object? You are a Liberal, are 
you, in politics ?>—Most decidedly, always was, always 
shall be, I hope. 

29,540, I assure you I do not want to stand in your 
way. Now, answer my question; did you get pay- 
ment for them at all ?—Certainly not. 

29,541, From anybody ?—Not from any person, 
and I never sent in my account for them, 

29,542. You did it for*love of the cause ?—I did. 
Isaw an announcement that all payments were to be 
made within a certain date, and I never made appli- 
cation for the money for them. __ 

29,543. And you never have ?—I never have. 

29,544. And you do not intend ?—I do not intend. 


29,545. Who were the people, do you know, who 
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came and fetched the boards from you ?—They did not 
fetch them, they were taken round on a, barrow. 
29,546. I suppose you did not do that as a specula- 


tion ?——They were put in the most prominent places, 


Where I saw a prominent place I made application 
where I could put them and in some cases the people 
made application themselves. 

29,547. Do you know who they were ?—I could not 
tell you the names of half of them. I should run over 
them in my mind many of them. 

29,548. Shoemakers or shopkeepers >—Not shoe- 
makers, little shopkeepers. 

29,549. In what particular street ?—I went in 
Coach and Horses Street, Rupert Street, Union Street, 
Norfolk Street, Suffolk Street, Essex Street, and all 
the streets in South Heigham generally, where I conld 
find a prominent place where I got leave to put the 
bill up. 

29,550. Were they all distributed ?>—They were 
all distributed and many more if I had had them. 

29,551. Do I understand that you had any applica- 
tions, or did you go round and ask ?—As soon as the 
boards were commenced to be put up I had hundreds 
of applications, and some people I gave offence to 
because [ could not let them have them. 

29,552. You do not know anything about the other 
boards that were made ?—The large ones I know 
nothing of, and I had nothing at all to do with them. 
I could let you see some of these small boards. I had 
a quantity by me, they are very thin wood. 

29,553. (Mr. Goldney.) Quarter-inch ?>—They are 
six out of 3-inch.deal and two pieces across the back, 
2 inches wide. 

29,554. (Mr. Howard.) Just enough to hold 
together ?—That is all. 

29,555. They were worth about 1s. each ?—About 
ls. each. I should like to take an order for 1,000 at 
1s. each. 

29,556. (Mr. Goldney.) Where did the 100 that 
you have by you come from to you ?—They were sent 
to mine a. day or two before the election of 1874 in 
a horse and van. The horse and van belonged I think 
to Mr. Betts’ Distillery but whether came direct from 
the distillery or from Mr, Gilbert’s who made them 
T do not know. 

29,557. Then you distributed them in 1874 ?—I 
distributed them in 1874 and as many as I took down I 
kept by me. I lost a few, I did not get them all back. 

29,558. You stored those for the next occasion 
that they might be wanted ?—I stored those for 1873. 

29,559. Did people come and apply for them in 
1874 ?—Yes, I had many applications. I could not 
supply them. 

29,560. Had you any list to’send boards to ?—I 
exercised my own discretion as to the most prominent 
places. ° 

29,561. Whom did you send round with them ?— 
T sent my men who worked for me in the ordinary 
Way. 

39,562. Did you fix them against the walls >—We 
fixed them against the walls. I sent a couple of men 
round with a barrow and a ladder and they fixed them 
in the most prominent places where I could get leave. 

29,568, Then in 1875 ?—Pretty well the same. 
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Psy ia You issued about 200?—I issued about 

29,565. And how many have you got in?—I think 
I have about 170 or 180 by me now. 

29,566. (Mr. Howard.) Did they return them ?— 
I have them in my yard. 

29,567. Did you send for them ?—I sent the day 
after the election. 

29,568. ‘To be ready for the next time ?—Ready for 
the next time I hope. 

29,569. (Mr. Goldney.) You have not charged for 
your men’s time ?—I have not charged for my men’s 
time one farthing. 

29,570. And you do not know of any payment to 
these people ?—Not a farthing. It must have been 
made through me because I made the applications 
myself in many instances, and in many instances the 
people applied to me. 

29,571. Do you know any people who made boards 
and fixed them beside you and Gilbert ?—I am not 
aware of any other person. 

29,572. (Mr. Howard.) Just tell me if you can 
recollect any of these names. You need not be very 
particular about, it but tell me a few [handing a 
paper|?—Yes, I know King Bessy. Mrs. Bunyan 
had two; hers is a corner house; she applied for them, 
although a woman she is a very warm politican. 
Andrews, draper’s shop, another corner shop, Grimmer, 
tinplate worker, he lives opposite Andrews. Reader, 
shoemaker. Wild, I cannot say I recollect him. 
Mason, a butcher ; Cunnington, aman who lives there, _ 
Holmes, a barber, we commonly call it a hairdresser ; 
Goss, I do not know. I know nost of these names. 

29,5734. That is the sort of people they were left 
with ?—Yes, I know most of the names; in fact I 
know South Heigham pretty well. 

29,575. Ido not know whether you had any other 
claim; you had no claim for the boards, but had you 
any other claim for the party ?>—Not at all. 

29,576. You did nothing for them for money ?— 
Not at all; whatever I did, I did spontaneously and 
voluntarily. , 

29,577. Aud you have not made any claim ?—I 
have not made any claim and do not intend to do so. 

29,578. And have received no payment ?—I have 
received no payment for the 1875 election. 

29,579. For the 1874 ?—For the 1874 I was paid 
for committee rooms at my house, but not for the 
1875. , 

29,580. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was the entire 
value of the boards you made for the party in 1875 ? 
—I made somewhere about 100, and I should think 
allowing a margin for-profit they could be made 
at 1s, i 

29,581. Did you get any of them back ?—Yes, most 
of them; I lost some. 

29,582. How many did you get back ?—I got back 
about 170 out of 200. 

, 29,583. All that you have lost are about 30s. sub- 
stantially >—About 30s, 

29,584. (Mr. Howard.) Not quite so much P—Not 
quite so much. 

29,585. There was a small margin for profit ?— 


Yes. 


Roprert CmAson sworn and examined. 


29,586. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you?—Car- 
penter and joiner. 

29,587. Were you employed at the election of 1875 
as foreman to Mr. Rix, the last witness ?—Yes. 

29,588. Did you take out a number of boards >—Yes. 

29,589. Did you take a list of the names of the 
persons to whom the boards were to be delivered ?— 
No. 

29,590. Had you a list ?—Not any. 

29,591. Of the names of those to whom they were 
delivered ?—No. 

29,592. Did you make out a list of those ?—I know 
a few of them; I could not tell the people’s names, 
where I put them up. 


29,593. Do you know whether or not the persons 
exhibiting the boards were paid for exhibiting them ? 
—I do not know anything of that ; Ido not know 
whether they got anything. If they did it was un- 
known to me. 

29,594. Have you anything more to tell us about 
the election ?——Not anything. i 

29,595. About how many altogether did you de- 
liver >There may be 100 or a little less ; I cannot 
be positive to a few boards. There may bea few over 
and a few less. ; 


29,596. You merely acted,under Mr. Rix in the 
matter ?—That is all; as a servant, a weekly man. 
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Epwin Henry Betts, sworn and examined. 


29,597. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Distillery ” 
public-house ?—Yes. 

29,598. Are you a carpenter by trade as well ?——I 
am builder and carpenter; I used to be. 

29,599. In 1874 did you make any of these boards 
for the Liberal party ?—Yes. 

29,600. How many ?—I should think about 400 or 
500. 

29,601. Did you fix them ?—-Yes, the greater part 
of them. 

29,602. In what part of the city ? — Mostly our 
own, the third ward. Some I took up to Pitt Street, 
and some into Magdalen Street. 

29,603. And some of them went to Rix’s ?>—Yes, 
some went to Mr. Rix’s. 

29,604. One hundred went to Rix’s ?—TI should 
think there were 100; there might be a few more or 
a few less. 

29,605. What orders had you about fixing them ?— 
I was told to goand take them round and put them up 
where I knew. 

29,606. How did you execute those orders ?—By 
going through the streets and putting them up where 
they wished to have them put up; in fact I had no 
trouble to do it because some of them particularly 
wished to have them ; some of them took them off the 
cart. 

29,607. What did you charge for them ?—I should 
think it was something like 2s. 

29,608. What size were they ?—There were some of 
them 3 ft. by 1 ft. 10 in. 

29,609. Was that the general size of them ?—That 
was the general size of them. 

29.610. What thickness were they, quarter-inch 
stuff ?—Half-inch. 

29,611. You charged 2s. for them ?—Yes. 

29,612. And sent the account in to Mr. Stevens P— 
Yes. 

29,613. He paid you ?—Yes. 

29,614. You made rather heavier boards than Rix 
made this year ?—I do not know, Iam sure, what boards 
Rix made. 

29,615. He made them the same size, but a little 
thinner ?—Mine were of half-inch stuff. I had the stuff 
from the yard. 

29,616. He said his were about ls. each ?—I had to 
do more than he did to his, [ had to paste all the bills 
on; I had to find a horse and cart going round to the 
different places and put them up. 

29,617. Were the men paid anything at the houses 
they were put up on ?—No. 

29,618. What did you do about the cabs ?— What do 
you mean ? 

29,619. There were a lot of cabs engaged to take 
voters up to the poll >—Yes. 

29,620. What part had you in that ?—Simply to 
engage cabs with some of mine, and send them up to 
the committee room at the “ Grapes.” 

29,621. You keep some cabs do you ?—Five now. 

29,622. How many had you in 1874?—I think I 
had 10 or 12, not all my own. 

29,623. How many of your own ?—I had five of my 
own. 

29,624. Where did you get the other six or seven ? 
—Different places round. 

29,625. You found a cab and horse and drover ?>— 
Yes. 

29,626. And sent them off to the committee room ? 
——Yes. 

29,627. By 7 o’clock in the morning ?—Not exactly 
7, between 7 and 8. 

29,628. What did you get paid for then ?—We got 
two guineas for the double horses, and 5s. for the driver. 

29,629. How much for the single horses ?-—A guinea, 
and 5s. for the driver. 

29,630. Who paid you ?—Mr. Stevens. 

29,631. How much did it come to altogether, do 
you remember ?—I forget now. There were either 10 
or 12, I will not be sure which. 


29,632. Some single and some double ?—Some single 
and some double. 

29,633. Do you know where else they engaged any 
cabs besides yours in 1874 ?—Yes, I believe they had 
some from Mr. Wiggs ; Ido not know, I saw some 
of his drivers about. 

29,634. Where is he ’—He lives in Surrey Street 
now. 

29,635. I suppose you went about looking after 
your cabs in the course of the day, did you ?>—Yes, I 
was about two or three times, but I was very busy at 
home. | 

29,636. Who is Charles Betts >—My brother. 

29,637. He was riding on one of the cabs most of 
the day looking after it ?—I am sure I do not know; I 
did not see him more than once. 

29,638. Do you know Gilmore ?>—Yes. 

29,639. He was on the cabs besides a cabman, there 
was always a messenger ?—There was always some 
one from the committee room to go about with the 
driver. 

29,640. Did you see Gilmore riding about with the 
driver ?—I do not recollect seeing him riding at all. 
I think he came into mine, that is the only time I saw 
him. 

29,641. Did you see Mr. J. Williams ?—The ex- 


. policeman ? 


29,642. Yes?—I know him quite well. 

29,643. He was on one cab ?—He went away with 
one I believe. , 

29,644. And your brother on another one ?—I do 
not know whether he was taking care of one, not by 
my orders. 

29,645. Besides making these boards was your 
house used as a committee room in 1874 2—Yes. 

29,646. Who put on the messengers at your house ? 
—lIam sure I cannot tell you. |They were sent down 
from the committee room I believe. 

29,647. There were some put on at your house ?>— 
Not to my knowledge. 

29,648. Are you sure about that ?—Yes, 

29,649. Yours is the Distillery, is it not >—Yes. 

29,650. Did you not know of any being put on ?— 
Not to my knowledge. 

29,651. Or a list being made out at your house >— 
I never saw one. 

29,652. Of course, people applied to you for employ- 
ment, as keeping the house?—There were two or 
three came, and I told them I had nothing to do with 
it. I sent them up to the committee room at the 
“ Tuns.” 

29,653. You sent their names up ?—No, I did ‘not. 

29,654. You sent aman up ?—lI sent a man up; I 
told them, “I have nothing to do with it, you must go 
“ to the committee room, and see Mr. Brock, and if he 
“ likes I have nothing to do with it.” 

29,655. Were those voters that applied to you P— 
Some of them. 

29,656. How many men did you employ to make 
the 800 or 400 boards ?—I should think about four 
or five besides myself. 

29,657. They were men in your regular employ- 
ment ?—One was, one used to do all my work— 
Jenner. 

29,658. And the others you took on —Yes. 

29,659. Were they voters ?—No, I do not think 
they were ; my nephew was one and he is not a voter 
I know because he is too young. 

29,660. Are you sure you did not take any more 
active part about these messengers than sending them 
up to the committee room ?—I never took any part 
in messengers at all; I never set anyone on, and I 
never was asked. 

29,661. How many were there down at your house? 
—I should think on the election day four or five. 

29,662. And on the days -previous to the election 
day ?—There were generally three or four ; I cannot 
say because I was so very busy looking after my other 
business. 
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29,663. What were they doing ?—Delivering mes- 
sages backwards and forwards, and delivering circulars. 

29,664. Was there a clerk there P—Yes: 

29,665. What was he doing >—He was busy writing 
up from the register and addressing Circulars. 

29,666. These men were all employed, I under- 
stand ?— Yes. 

29,667. Doing work ?—Yes, I believe so. 

29,668. As far as you can judge P—As far as I can 
judge. 

29,669, Was your house a committee room in 1875? 
—Yes, 

29,670. How many messengers had you there then? 
—I should think somewhere about the same quantity 
from what I recollect. 

29,671. How far is your inn from Dereham school- 
room ?—TI should think a little under a quarter ofa 
mile. 

29,672. Then whereabouts is the “ Perseverance” ? 
—The “Perseverance” is about 200 yards past the 
school. 

29,678. Your house is about a quarter of a mile 
from the “Perseverance ” ?—Yes, somewhere about 
that. 

29,674. The “ Perseverance ” was a committe room, 
was it not ?—Yes. 

29,675. Was that the nearest committee room to you 
that way >—No. 

29,676. What was the nearest committee room to 
you that way ?— The Lord John Russell.” 

29,677. How far is that >—About 50 yards. 

29,678. From you ?—Yes. 

29,679. That is-50 yards towards the Dereham 
schoolroom ?—Yes. 

29,680. Is that a Liberal committee room P—No. 

29,681. A Conservative committee room r—Yes. 

_ 29,682. The “ Perseverance ” was the nearest 
Liberal committee room ?—The “ Perseverance ” was 
the nearest Conservative committee room. 

29,688. What was the nearest Liberal committee 
room to you ?-—[ think mine was. 

29,684. You mean, yours was the nearest to the 
polling place >—Yes. 

29,685. What was the other one on that road P— 
“The Lord John Russell.” 

29,686. The other Liberal one P—There was another 
one past mine; I do not recollect. 

29,687. You do not think there was ?-—No, there 
were two or three Conservatives. “The Lord John 
Russell” was a Conservative) committee room, or at 
least I saw the bills up, and the “ Robin Hood ” was 
a Conservative committee room. 

29,688. I have a list of them. Whereabouts i is the 
“West End Tavern” ?—The “West End Bowling 
Green.” 

29,689. The “ West End Tavern,” kept by William 
Scoyles >—That stands back. 

29,690. I want to know where it is ?—-You could 
either go down Old Palace Road to it 

29,691, Is it in Dereham Road P—Off the Dereham 
Road. 

29,692. What road is it in ?--You could go down 
Old Palace Road, about 200 yards. 

29,693. In Old Palace Road ?—-Yes, you have to 
turn off again; I should think that would be the same 
distance to mine. 

29,694. What was the next Liberal committee room 
to yours either way ?—TI think the “ Tuns.” 

29,695. How far is the “Tuns” from you r—I 
should think mine stands central between that and the 
polling booth, about a quarter of a mile I should think. 
It is almost half a mile from the “'Tuns” to the school- 
room. 

29,696. The “'Tuns” is in St. Giles’ p—Yes, and 
mine stands half way. ‘ 

29,697. That is the nearest one to you ?——As near 
as I can guess. 

29,698. What is the next nearest one to you ?— 
Do you mean to the polling booth ? 

29,699. Anywhere you like to take it ? — The 
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nearest one to me would be Mr. Rolls, he had one 
down there. 

29,700. What was the name of that ?—I am sure I 
forget now. I could tell you. 

29,701. Is it the one in the Adelaide Road ?—No, 
I think it is in Orchard Street; the “Raglan” I 
think. 

28,702. How far is that from you ?—TI should think 
about 200 yards. It is off the road. 

29,703. But it is 200 yards from yours ?—It is 
somewhere about that. 

21,704. Were there any messengers there? — i 
believe so. 

29,705. And a clerk ?—TI believe so. 

29,706. What is the next nearest the “ Raglan” to 
you ?—I am sure I cannot tell you the next nearest. 

29,707. As I understand, the “Tuns” was about 
500 or 600 yards off >—Off the school room. 

29,708. Off you ?—No, about a quarter of a mile. 

29,709. That is about 500 or 600 yards ?—I should 
not think so. 

29,710. Do you know how many yards there are to 
a mile?—I should think so. I have to do a good 


many. 
29,711. Then there is the “Raglan” and the 
“'Tuns.” Tell me another one that was near you, a 


Liberal one P—I do not think there was another one 
on the Dereham Road at all. 

29,712. On any other road ?—The Liberal rooms as 
near as I can guess. 

29,713. I have a list of them here ?—I do not think 
there was any nearer than Rolls’ to me, 

29,714. That was only 200 yards off ?—No. 

29,715. The “ Bricklayers’ Arms,” whereabouts is 
that ?—That is in North Heigham, 

29,716. The ‘‘ Crocodile,” where is that ?—"That i is 
in Heigham Street. That is a long way off mine. 

29,717. The “ Albert Tavern” ?—That is a long 
way off mine; that is on the Heigham Causeway. 

29,718. The “Stag” in St. Benedict’s Street ?—I 
should think that is almost a quarter of a mile from 
me. 

29,719. The “ Reindeer” 
was a committee room at all. 

29,720. How far off is it from you ?—That would 
be about half way between mine and the “ Stag.” 

29,721. How far should you put it ?—I should think 
about 200 yards. 

29,722. Then Edward Rolls’, that you say is the 
* Raglan,” that is the other way ?—That is off the 
road. 

29,723. The “ West End Tavern” ?—That would be 
almost as far-from mine as the “'Tuns” is. 

29,724. Very nearly a quarter of a mile ?>—Yes, 
because it stands back about 300 yards. 

29,725. Then Mumford’s, the ‘ Nelson ‘lavern” ? 
—That is half a mile from mine. 

29,726. The “Sportsman,” Palmer ? — That is 
further still. 

29,727. What part is that in >—Northumberland 
Street. 

29,728. Then there is the “Causeway Tavern,” 
where is that ?—That is right at the bottom of what 
we call the Causeway Road, Heigham Street way. 

29,729. Some way from you ?—Yes. 

29,730. The “ Nursery Toversh ” 2—That is between 
mine and Palmer’s. 

22,731. How far is that from you?—As near as I 
can tell, about a quarter of a mile. 

29,782. Four or five hundred yards P—Yes, 

29,733. You must have had five public-houses 
within 200 yards of you ?—No; they lay straggling 
about. You do not understand the locality; 

29,734. Perhaps I understand it better than you 
think. They are not all in the same road ?—They 
are not all in the same road, they are straggling 
about it. 

29,735. There are five of them you can walk to in 
two minutes ?—Yes; I could walk to Rolls’ in two 
minutes, I believe; that would be ~ nearest one I 
could get to. 


?—J do not believe that 
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29,736. That is 200 yards >—Yes, somewhere about 
200 yards. 

29,737, And Palmers’?—I should think it was 
about half a mile from me. 

29,738. You gave several within 200 yards ?>—No, 
I only gave Rolls’. 

29,739. Within less than a quarter of a mile >—I 
have told you all I know of; that may be a little 
over. 

29,740, Four minutes shall we say ?--I could walk 
to Rolls’; I could walk to the ‘West End,” the 
“Perseverance Tavern” J had not cause to go to at 
all, nor yet to the “Robin Hood.” I could have 
walked to all of them. 

29,741. They were all hard at work ?--So far as I 
know. 


29,742. As hard at work as you ?-—I do not know. 

29,743. You get three guineas for yours ?>—I could 
not tell you how much I did get. 

29,744. You may take it from me that it was ?—It 
was either 3/. or 3/. 10s. 

29,745. It was three guineas. Why should yot 
get three guineas when the others got 2/. 10s. ?—- 
Simply because my worth had the most work done at 
it. They were sitting up part of the night on one 
occasion, 

29,746. These other places that had 2/. 10s, that 
you have mentioned once, do you think any work was 
done at them ?—So far as I could see they all appeared 
to be busy at work. I went round on one or two 
occasions. 

29,747. All busy ?--So far as I could see. 

29,748. (Mr. Howard.) What do you call busy ?— 
I did not go into the committee rooms ; I went into 
the bar sometimes, and I saw them writing and sorting 
out circulars. J suppose that would be what they had 
to do. 

29,749. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you Liberal at that 
last election ?—Yes. 

29,750. How long have you been a Liberal ?—I 
have been a Liberal these 15 years. 

29,751. Always voting forthe Liberals >—Repeatedly. 

29,752, Did any of the people who took the boards 
off the cart offer to pay for them P—No. 

29,753. Or promise to pay ?—No; they said they 
would like to have them up. 

29,754. Not a word was said about paying for ex- 
hibiting them ?—No. 

29,755, Was it 3/. or 3/. 10s, you got ?—38l. or 
31. 10s., something like that. 

29,756. (Mr. Howard.) You were paid by Mr. 
Stevens >—Yes. 

29,757. Had you any bargain with Mr. Stevens ?>— 
About what ? 

29,758. About the amount you were to have, (you 
must quite well know what I mean), either for your 
committee rooms or the boards r—I was to have 10s. 
a day, and a guinea for the election day. 

29,759. When did you make that bargain with Mr. 
Stevens ?—It was always understood ; I never made a 
bargain. butte 

29,760. Do you suppose I am going to take such an 
answer as that?—-When did you make the contract 
with Mr. Stevens p—lI did not make the contract with 
Mr. Stevens. 

29,761. Then who did ?—Mr. Brock, 

29,762. Why do you tell me you made no bargain 
with Mr. Stevens >—About the committee room ? 

29,763. Or about the boards ?— Yes, about the 
boards. I never said what I was to charge; he said 
“ Make them and take them where you have the 
“ orders for.” . 

29,764. Whom did he send down to you >—He sent 
a letter to me on one occasion. 

29,765. Have you not the letter >—Yes. 

29,766. There was no arrangement as to what you 
were to be paid ?—No, 

29,767. You made your own charges P—Yes. 

29,768. And you were paid ?>—Yes. 

29,769. What about the committee room ?—Mr, 
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Brock sent down and asked if it could be had, and I 
said “ Yes.” 

29,770. Was the arrangement made for paying that, 
at that time ?—In 1875. I had paid for it so they 
knew the arrangement, 

29,771. There was nothing further said ?—No. 

29,772. The same charge P—The same charge. 

29,773. When were you paid for the boards and the 
committee room ?—For the committee rooms I was 
paid soon after the election. 

29,774. And for the boards ?—The boards I was 
paid a few months afterwards. 

29,775. How long ?—I should think it would be 
about four or five months. 

29,776. After the election p—Yes. 

29,777. Did you give any receipt for the money for 
the boards ?—Yes, I think I did. 

29,778. To whom ?—To Mr, Stevens. 

29,779. That was some months afterwards, I want 
you to be particular ?—I should think it was a few 
months afterwards. 

29,780. Why was not a claim sent in for the beards 
at the same time it was sent for the committee 
room ; you must know what I mean, quite well ?>—I 
sent in the bill altogether. 

29,781. Why was it not paid at the same time as the 
committee room ?—I asked him to let me have some 
money on account, and he let me have in the first 
instance 30/. I will not be sure. I told him I would 
come up for the rest when I wanted it. 

29,782. Are you telling me the whole truth ?— 
Yes. 

29,783. I do not suggest that you are not telling 
me the truth, but I ask you if you are telling me 
the whole truth ?—Yes. I had it in different instal- 
ments. 

29,784. Were you paid anything for the boards 
within a month or so after the election, or was 
your payment for the boards some months after the 
election. Be careful how you answer this question ? 
—I was paid by instalments. My bill was all made 
out together. 

29,785. Were you paid anything for the boards 
until some months after the election ?—I cannot say. 

29,786. You have told me you were not. I want 
to give you the opportunity of being sure ?—My bill 
was made out altogether, cabs, horses, committee room 
and boards in 1874. 

29,787. I am asking you about 1875 ?—I never put 
up any boards in 1875. 

29,788. None at all ?—None at all. 

29,789. Go back to 1874?2?—The boards I made 
were in 1874. 

29,790. You sent in your bill in a lump sum ?— 
Yes. 

29,791. When ?—I sent it in a fortnight, or three 
weeks, or a month after the election. 

29,792.. You were paid how much ?—I was paid by 
instalments. 

29,798. Tell me the instalments ?—I forget the in- 
stalments. 

29,794. You would give your evidence in half the 
time if you would volunteer what you know ?—I was 
paid in instalments. 

29,795. What was the first instalment ?—The first 
instalment was 30/., I will not be sure. 

29,796. What was the entire claim for boards and 
committee room ?—A little over 1002. 

29,797. You were paid 30/. on account ?—Yes. 

29,798. When did you get the rest, were you paid 
the whole ?—TI had it in three instalments. 

29,799. Extending over how longa time ?>—I should 
think six months altogether. 

29,799a. You have been paid the whole ?—Yes. 

29,800. You have given receipts for the whole? 
Yes, I believe I have. : 

29,801. Have you any claim against them now ?— 
No. 

29,801a, None ?—No. 
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Joun MAcKiey sworn and examined. 


29,802. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you ?—A 
publican. 

29,802a. What is the name of your public-house >— 
The “ Marquis of Granby.” 

29,803. Is that a public-house that was mentioned 
before the Commissioners in 1869 very frequently ?— 
Yes, I believe it was. 

29,804. (Mr. Howard.) You were examined, were 

ou not ?—Yes. 

29,8040. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was it suggested then, or 
sworn by anybody, that the “ Marquis of Granby” 
was a place where there had been a little bribery 
going on?—I am sure I do not know. I cannot 
recollect. I never recollect any bribery going on in 
my house. 

29,8046. Where witnesses said it had gone on ?-— 
Possibly that might have been mentioned. 

29,805. Did you take part in the last election P— 
No. Ihave not had anything to do with any election 
since 1870. 

29,805a. You say you have not had anything to do 
with any election since 1870 ?—No, I have not. 

29,806. Now, be careful what answer you give me. 
Are you quite certain of that?—I am quite certain of 
that. 

29,807. Do you remember on the election day of 
1875 seeing a man named Charles Batson, who lives in 
a garret in the yard of your public-house ?—I recollect 
seeing him on that day. He isa shoemaker and works 
for my family. . 

29,807a. Had he always been a Tory ?—No, I believe 
not. 

29,808. What were your own politics ? — Liberal. 
I always was a Liberal, all my lifetime. 

29,809. Did you know a person of the name of 
Marcon ?—Yes, I know him quite well. 

29,810. Do you remember going down that yard 
with old Batson ?—Yes. 

29,811. Did you ask him to vote for Tillett 7--No, 
1 did not. 

29,812. Will you swear that?—I do swear it. 
When I went on the landing I saw this here Fred 
Marcon, as they call him, and a man by the name of 

3rown up there with one of those 8s. 6d. cards to vote 
for the opposite party. I heard the old gentleman say, 
“ No, you behaved for me very bad the last time, I am 
“ not going to vote for Mr. Tillett.” That is what I 
heard him say when I went up for a pair of boots for 
my child. 

29,812a. Did you ask him to vote for Mr. Tillett ?— 
I might have done so, I will not swear whether I did 
or not; No, I do not think I did. ” 

29,813. Did you give Batson half-a-crown ; No, I 
never gave him a farthing, the man cannot say so. 

29,813a. Do you swear you did not ?—No, I never 
gave him a penny piece. 

29,814. If Brown and Marcon say you did?— 
They cannot do anything of the sort; they are paid 
to do this, they are such characters that they will do 
anything for a few shillings. 

29,815. (Mr. Howard.) How do you know they 
are paid to do it; you must behave in the witness box, 
or I must make you?—I do not like to be accused 
wrongfully. 

29,816. We are trying to protect you, not to accuse 
you. 

29,817. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Suppose not only Marcon 
and Brown should say they saw you, but suppose 
Batson should come forward and say he received the 
money from you for giving a vote?—Then they 
deserve to be punished for telling such a falsehood ; 
they cannot do such a thing; the man never had a 
penny piece from me. 

29,818. Do you know a man of the name of William 
Arnup ?—Yes, I know him quite well. 

29,819. How long have you known him 2—I 
suppose I have known him for these thirty years. 

22,820. What have been his politics?)—He is a 
Conservative. 


29,821. He has generally been a Conservative ?— 
Yes, he is a Conservative. 

29,822. Do you remember asking him to vote for 
Tillett >No, 1 do not. 

29,823. At the election of 1875?—I did not; he 
accused me of doing so. 

22,824. When ?—-Some few days after he had been 
to Mr. Berry’s office. 

' 22,825. When was that ?—The 1875 election, this 
last election. 

22,826. Was it soon after the election ?—Yes, soon 
after the election, when inquiry was taking place. 

22,827. What did he accuse you of ?—I was 
accused of bribing him, and I stopped him one day 
coming from his work. I said, ‘¢ William Arnup, Iam 
“ accused I was bribing you, is there any truth in 
“ that?” He said, “No, I do not consider you 
“ bribed me, but, whether it was through a joke or 
what, you stopped me in front of your house along 
“ with another man and said £ should have 7s. 6d.” 
I said to him, “ You are telling a falsehood, I never 
“ said anything of the sort.” He said, “‘ Whether you 
“ were the worse for drink or not you did say so.” I 
said, *‘ | have no recollection, if I said the word there 
“ was no intention of bribing you, I was not autho- 
“ rised to do anything of the sort,” in fact I never 
bribed a man in my life. 

29,828. (Mr. Howard.) You must be careful about 
your evidence ?—-I will. I said, “ He is the man who 
was along with you.” I said, “ Who said you can have 
7s. 6d.?” He said, “It was a man who lived in the 
parish of Pockthorpe.” I said, “ Who is this man?” 
He said he did not know him, I said, “ Are you going 
* to tell me you have lived in parish all your lifetime, 
* and you do not know this man again.” He said he 
did not. I said, Now who did you fall in with on such 
and such a day, a couple of days before? I said, 
“ When I was going my round if my eyes did not 
“ deceive me there was a man I saw with John 
“ Bailey what we call ‘Cotton-ball Jack.’” He said, 
“ Yes you did.” I said, ‘I really thought it was him, 
“‘ he did not look like a man in the habit of getting 
“ out chalk with a black suit of clothes and a black 
“ hat.” TI said, ‘‘ What did he come over to you for ? ” 
He said, “I suppose he see you talking to me one 
“ day.” I said, “ What did he say to you?” He said, 
“ T want to have some chat with you.” He said, 
“* Come from your work, you will be paid well.” 
I said, “ What did Bailey say to you?” He said, “ You 
have had some conversation with Mr. Mackley.” 
“ Did he promise you any money—” “ Well,” he said, 
“he joked one, whether he meant it or not, he said I 
“ should have 7s. 6d.” I said, “ Where did you go to ?” 
“ He said he went to Mr. Berry’s office,” and I said, 
“ What did they say.” He said, “I told him what you 
“ said, and they asked me to write down that I did 
“ give you 7s. 6d.” I said, “Did you get paid for 
“¢ your day’s work,” He said “that was his business 
“‘ whether he got paid for the day’s work or not.” T said, 
‘“‘ You know you are telling a falsehood, to the best of 
‘¢ my knowledge I never see him.” 

29,829. Did he say that he had told a falsehood ?— 
That is all that passed ; he walked off, and that is all 
that passed. 

29,830. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) From what you say, do 
you wish us to believe that you may have been so fresh 
that you may without now remembering ?—I do 
not say I was fresh at all; I do not say I had not any 
drink in me, possibly I might have had a little drink 
in me, but I do not recollect. 

29,831. You mean to say you were perfectly sober ? 
—I say I was. 

29,832. And you made no such offer ?—I did not. 

29,833. Yo say you never were accused of bribery ? 
—Of course I was accused. wan? 

29,834. Imean, before the Commissioners of 1869 ? 
I might have been accused but never guilty of it. 

29,835. You were not scheduled ?—No, decidedly 
not. i ‘ 
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29,836. (Mr. Goldney.) You live at the “Marquis 
of Granby ” at Pockthorpe, do not you ?—Yes. 

29,837. You used to do a little in the way of getting 
a few men together ?—No, I never done anything of 
the sort in my life. 

29,838. Never employed any men ?—Yes; I have 
employed men. 

29,839. Have you got as many as 50 together >— 
Yes; I had an order in the year 1870 under Mr. Ray 
to supply 50 men to attend various meetings. 

29,840. Who were the men you got ?—I cannot tell 
you. 

29,841. What sort of people were they >—Men who 
knew how to behave themselves. 

29,842. Where did they come ?—They resided in 
the parish. 

29,843. You did not know them ?—I knew some of 
them of course. 

29,844, Others you did not?—I might know some 
of them. 

29,845. Did you know the others or did you know 
them all ?—No; it is five years ago; not thinking any- 
thing of this sort would take place the list is entirely 
destroyed, 

29,846. Did you know them when you engaged 
them ?—Of course I did. 

29,847. You did?—I am not going to say I knew 
all of them. 

29,848. You engaged alot of people and you did 
not know who they were?—I am not going to say I 
knew all the names at a time like that. It is a usual 
thing to have men employed, and they run about to 
get jobs. 

29,849. What class of people are they ?—Labouring 
class of people. 

29,850. ‘They were not roughs ?—No, I do not term 
them rough, the men I had employed. I think they 
were men who knew thoroughly how to conduct 
themselves. 

29,851. There are no roughs in Norwich ?>—There 
are some roughs of course. 

29,852. Are there any roughs in Norwich ?—I do 
not know what you call rough; you call a fighting 
man a rough. 

29,853. There are no people you call roughs in 
Norwich ?—Fighting men call themselves roughs. I 
do not call myself a fighting man ; I am getting rather 
too old for that. 

29,854. Do you know any roughs in Norwich ?—I 
do not. 

29,855. You know nothing about that ?—No. 

29,856. None of the 50 were ?— Men who knew 
how to conduct themselves. 

29,857. Were they roughs?—I do not call them 
roughs at all, | call them men who knew how to behave 
themselves. 

29,858. Was that the last time you engaged men ?.— 
I never had a job since ; whether I gave satisfaction or 
not I do not know. 

29,859. Have you ever been employed on a job of 
that sort since ?—No. . 

29,860. You have given up the trade ?—I have given 
up the trade entirely. 

29,861. What made you give it up ?—I do not much 
care about it. What was allowed I always paid the 
poor men ; they were thankful; I keep a public-house 
and if they thought fit to spend a part of it there they 
could, it was thankfully received. 

29,862. You paid the men the money, and then they 
spent a good deal of it in your house >—There is no 
doubt they would; it was like that; it was quite 
right. 

29,863. Was your house used as a committee room ? 
No, it never was a committee room, 

29,864. Now about these messengers engaged in 
1874 ?—I do not know any of them. 

29,865. Not by sight >~No. 

29,866. You do not know who was engaged ?—I 
know nothing about them. 


29,867. You do not know a soul who was engaged as 
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a messenger ?>—No, I have enough to do to attend to 
my business. 

29,868. Do not you think you could call to minda 
person engaged asa messenger ?>—No. 

29,869. Just try and think ?—I could not, it was 
not my business. 

29,870. You are in the seventh ward ?—I am in the 
seventh ward. 

29,871. Try and call to mind someone ?—It was not 
my business. 

29,872. Do you think there were messengers ?—Of 
course; we have read enough about that to know there 
were, but as I said I had nothing to do with it. 

29,873. You kept a public-house ?—I kept a public- 
house, and have for upwards of 20 years. 

29,874. You do not know a single man engaged as 
messenger either in 1874 or 1875 ?—NoI do not. I 
can assure you in 1874 and 1875 I do not suppose 
I moved more than a couple of hundred yards from 
my own house. 

29,875. Do you wish us to believe that you do not 
know a single person engaged as messenger >—I do 
not know anything about it. 

29,876. Do you wish us to believe that you do not 
know a single person engaged as messenger ?—You 
can please yourself whether you believe it or not. 

29,877. Do you wish us to believe you do not ?—I 
say I do not. 

29,878. You do not know a single person engaged 
as a messenger ?—I do not. 

29,579. That you swear ?—I do. 


29,880. If I were to put particular people before 
you as being engaged as messengers you would not 
know them ?—No; it is not my business. I do not 
know anything about it. 

29,881. If a stranger were to ask you to give him 
the name of a single person engaged as a messenger 
in Norwich, you could not do it >—I could not do it. 

29,882. You swear that ?—I swear that. 


29,883. Amongst all the customers in the “ Mar- 
quis of Granby,” you do not know a single person 
engaged as messenger in 1874 and 1875 ?—I do not. 

29,884. You wish us to believe you?—You can 
please yourself. 

29,885. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any conversation 
with your customers about it >—No. 

29,886. Just consider ?—I say no. 

29,887. You answer very promptly ; consider it. Do 
you mean to say that at either of those elections you 
had not a single conversation with any person at your 
house about being put on as a messenger ?—No I did 
not ; I had not conversation with anyone. 

29,888. Did you hear it >—Iam hard of hearing and 
I am very liable to make wrong answers. 

29,889. Then pay attention; do you mean to say 
that you had not any conversation whatever in your 
public-house about the employment of messengers 
either at the election of 1874 or 1875 ?—No, I had 
not. 

29,890. Not with any soul >—Not. with any soul. 

29,891. Did you hear that any persons were em- 
ployed ?-—Of course. 

29,892. Do not say “of course;” tell me ?—We 
might hear of people being employed; I do not know 
who they were. 

29,898. Did you, or not, hear that messengers were 
being employed ?—I heard so, but I do not know who 
they were. 

29,894, You heard that at both elections, did you 
not 2—I might of course; I might hear it, but I do 
not know who they were. 

29,895. Did you hear them, or did you not ?—I 
heard such was the case. 

29,896. And you heard it frequently during the 
election, that men were being put on as messengers ?— 
Yes, of course. 

29,897. Just consider Mr. Commissioner Goldney’s 
questions about that being the case, whether you mean 
to say that at neither election you had any conver- 
sation with a single soul over your bar, or in your 
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house about the employment of messengers ?—We can 
hear that, of course, in transacting business. 

29,898. That satisfies me you had some conversa- 
tion r—I had not. 

29,899. (Mr. Goldney.) You knew of nobody 
employed, not one single person ?>—Not so as to mention 
the man by name. 

29,900. You wish us to believe that ?—It is entirely 
optional to you whether you believe it or not. 

29,901. Are you any relation of Jack Mackley’s >— 
Yes. 

29,902. What relation ?—My brother’s boy. 

29,903. He is a nephew of yours >—Yes. 

29,904. Are you any relation to George Mackley ?— 
Yes, George and Jacob are two brothers. 

29,905. They lived at the “ Woolpack,”’ did not they ? 
—Yes. 

29,906. Did you hear that George and Jacob were 
both employed by Mr. Culyer to put on messengers ?-— 
No, I know nothing about their business. 

29,907. Did you hear that George and Jacob were 
employed by Mr. Culyer to put on messengers or 
watchers ?—I never heard anything about it, they 
never communicated anything to me. 
~ 29,908. You never heard it ?—I never heard any- 
thing of the sort, neither in one ward or the other, 
they will have to answer themselves. 

29,909. Do you know Snowden at the “ Britan- 
nia” ?—No I do not. 

29,910. Is the “ Britannia” 
do not think it is ; it might be. 

29,911. What sort of a public-house is yours, a 
large or a small one ?—Very large, a lot of back pre- 
mises. I do not get my living altogether by drawing 
beer, I keep cows and farm a little land and do busi- 
ness under government and one thing and another ; 
the public-house does not keep me, I have a large 
family of children. 

29,912. How much beer do you draw in a week or 
day ?—I cannot tell you; I never bother about the 
business. T leave that tomy wife and family. 1 work 
about the city and at gentlemen’s gardens. 

29,913. (Mr. Howard.) You get the profits ?—No, 
Ido not. My wife takes them to support the family. 
There are 10 of us in the family, and from my little 
business I allow so much a week. She do the best 
she can. 

29,914. (Mr. Goldney.) How much beer do you 
draw in a week ?—I do not know. 

29,915. Do you draw one cask ?—I do not know 
anything about it. If you wish to know that you 
must send for my wife. 

29,916. (Mr. Howard.) You must tell us, or I may 
think it necessary to keep you here until to-night. 
You must behave yourself ; we must get the truth ?— 
Iam sworn. You asked me to speak the truth and 
to the best of my knowledge I am speaking the 
truth. 

29,917. (Mr. Goldney.) I want to know what sort 
of trade you do?—I cannot tell. 

29,918. Yes you can ?—Send for the book, 
want the brewer’s book you can have it. 

29,919. How much do you take in the week ?—I 
cannot and I will not attempt to do it, 

29,920. Do you take 1/. a week ?—1/. a week; of 
course I do. -If I did not it would be but very little 
use. 

29,921. Do you take 1. a day ?—No, I should think 
not. 

29,922. Do you take 10s. a day ?>—I poate think 
I do. 

29,923. Do you take 15s. a day ?—I do not know. 

29,924. You do not take 1/. and you do not take 
10s. ?—I do not know anything about it. If you want 
the brewer’s book you can have it. 

29,925. Do you take 10s.a day ?—I do not know 
whether I do or not. 

29,926. Do you take 10s. a day ?—I do not know ; 
it may be more or less. © 

29,927. I will not pin you down to a penny. Do 
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you know about it?—I do not know anything: isbemt 
it. 

29,928. (Mr. Howard.) Are you aware that you 
may want a certificate from the Commissioners >—Oh 
yes, I am quite aware of that. 

29,929. While you are in the witness box, bear that, 
fact in mind. 

29,930. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know whether or 
not you have a license for spirits?—I have had 
licenses for some 30 years. 

29,931. How much spirit do you sell in the week ? 
—I cannot tell, very little. 

29,932. Do you sell a bottle >—Very little. 

29,938. Do you sell as much as a quart of spirit in 
a week ?—I cannot tell. 

29,934. Do you mean to ask us to believe that ?—I 
do not pay any regard to the business. 

29,935. You wish us to believe you, that you do 
not know whether you sell a quart of spirit in the 
week or not ?—You will find that is my statement at 
the last inquiry. I do not know anything about it. 
Believe me, gentlemen, I work on the land and do a 
little carting about the city, and any gentlemen may 
get the order book for themselves. I do not pay any 
regard to the business. ‘That is done by my wife and 
children. »» F 

29,936. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean to say that 
you never have any conversation with your wife as to 
how much business is being done, and whether you 
are making profits or losses aus pay no regard to it. 
I allow her a certain sum from my labour and she do 
the best she can. 

29,937. (Mr. Goldney.) Who pays the money to 
the brewer and the spirit distiller Perhaps my wife 
go and order it, or the children go and order it. 

het ,938. Who pays the money ?—It is paid by my 
wife 

29,939. Out of your money ?—Out of the profits of 
course. 

29,940. (Mr. Howard.) Have you a banking 
account ?—I do not keep a banking account; I am 
from hand to mouth. I have a hard job to live. Some- 
times when 1 want to order a barrel of beer, there is a 
great difficulty in mustering up the money. 

29,941. (Mr. Goldney.) You do sometimes order a 
barrel of beer ?—Yes. 

29,942. Who pays for it Sometimes she call 
upon me for my little earning. 

29,943. (Mr. Howard.) You lent her a little ?— 
Yes, T lent her a little. 

29,944. (Mr, Goldney.) Yet you do not know how 
much beer is drawn ?—No. 

29,945. And how much is taken in a week ?—I do 
not know. 

29,946. And you wish us to believe that you do not 
know whether there is a quart of spirit sold in the 
house ?—I do not know. 

29,947. (Mr. Howard.) You do not know whether 
your ‘public- -house business makes a loss or a profit >— 
There is a profit. 

29,948. You know as much as that about it PI do 
not. She is in the habit of crediting, she is more 
kinder at that affair than I should be. There is a great 
loss in crediting people. 

ZOE: Scores ” you mean ?>—Scores. 

29,950. You know there are no profits, do you not ? 
Of course there are profits. 

26,951. You know that quite well?— ‘There are 
proiits of course. 

29,952. You would ksi pretty soon if there were 
losses ?—There are losses. 

29,953. Then do answer Mr. 
Goldney ?—My dear sir, I cannot. 

29,954. (Mr. Goldney.) How long have you kept 
a public-house ?—About 30 years, and I think if I was 
to die to-morrow I should not want any executors. 

29,955. Did you ever attend to the business § Po 
Years gone by I may have done. 

29,956. How many years ago ?—I a6 ide think I 
have attended to the business this last 15 or 16 year's. 
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29,957. Did you 18 years ago?—i might have 
done. ; 

29,958. Tell me what you took 18 years ago, how 
much ?—Do you think [ recollect that ? 

29,959. Yes, you can?—I do not think it is worth 
while talking about. If you want my book for 30 
years you can have it. 

29,960, I want your evidence ?—I cannot give it. 
29,961. You ask us to believe that tipon your oath ? 
—I should be happy to answer you if I could, but if I 
cannot I cannot. 

29,962. You cannot tell us whether a quart of spirit 
is consumed in your house in a day, or not ?—No, I 
cannot. Upon my oath I cannot. 

29,963. That is what you say. You cannot tell us 
whether you take 1/. or 10s. a day over the counter? 
—I cannot. 

29,964. Or whether you take any at all >—Of course 
there is some taken, 

29,965. Is there 1s. 6d. a day taken ?—Of course, as 
much as that. 

29,966. 2s.?—It is no use drawing me to answer 
‘such questions. I do not know anything about the 
business. 

29,967. How often does a brewer’s cart come to 
your house ?—Perhaps the cart might come once a 
week. 

29,968. Who are the brewers ?>—Bullards. 

29,969. What size cask does the beer come in ?—I 
prefer half barrels. 

29,970. Do the half barrel come once a week ?— 
Well, it may come once, or perhaps twice a week 
occasionally. 

29,971-2. How many casks ?—I cannot tell. 

29,978. Yes you can ?—I do not know. Sometimes 
the soldiers come and we have a run of them; we have 
a run of business. 

29,974. You are quite near the barracks ?—Yes ; 
quite near the barracks. 

29,975. Yet you cannot tell me, being close to the 
barracks, how much beer you sell beyond the two half 
barrels in the week ?—No. 

29,976. You have two half barrels ?—I daresay we 
do. 
. 29,977. How much is that worth ?—I do not know. 
I have to pay 30s. a barrel for it. 

29,978. Can you tell me whether you take 1/. a 
week over the counter?—I do not know anything 
about the trade. 

29,979. That you expect us to believe ?—TI really 
do. I do not pay any regard to the business. 

29,980, You have at least a barrel a week and pay 
30s. for it, and yet you cannot tell us whether you 
take 1/. a week over the counter ?—I do not know. 

29,981. (Mr. Howard.) Do you serve behind the 
bar, at all ?—No; I do not suppose I have stood 
behind the bar for 15 years. 

29,982. Are you out on the farm all day ?—Working 
on the land; earting about the city, and attending to 
my pigs, cows, and so forth. 

29,983. (Mr. Goldney.) Where do you go in the 
- evening ?—Perhaps go out. 

29,984. Where do you go ?—All parts. 

29,985. Do you go home ?—Sometimes. 

29,986. Often ?—Sometimes, of course, I go home. 

29,987. As a rule ?>—Not as a rule, 

29,988. As a rule you do not go home ?—Some- 
times I go home, 

29,989. Do you go home once a week ?—I have 
never been out from my bed I do not suppose once in 
30 years, . 

29,990. What time do you go home ?—That entirely 
~ depends. - : : , 

29,991. Tell us ?—Perhaps it may be 11 o'clock, or 
10 o'clock, or 9 o’clock, or 8 o’clock. 

29,992. When you go home at 8 o’clock do you 
ever see anyone in the house ?—Yes. : 

29,993, Do you ever see anyone drinking in the 
house?—Yes. ; 
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ye Have you ever seen anyone pay for drink ? 
—Yes. 

29,995. You can tell us what you have seen paid 
over the counter in a night for drink ?—I cannot tell 
you. If I am at home I have my glass and sit in the 
tap-room or wheresomever I feel inclined to sit, and I 
pay no attention to the business. 

29,996. If you see people there, do not you suppose 
they are buying your things ?—They do not get them 
for nothing. 8 

29,997. Do they pay ?—Yes. 

29,998. Can you count ?>—Yes, I can count. 

29,999. Count by the dozen ?—Yes, I think I can 
occasionally. 

30,000. If you see a dozen people drinking, I sup- 
pose you know that that means ready money ?—It 
would not represent much. Some come in for half a 
pint or a pint. 

30,001. A dozen half pints would be something ?— 
That would be a shilling, if it was all mild beer. 

30,002. You sometimes take as much as ls. in the 
day >—Yes. 

80,008. You do know that ?—If I see 12 men in 
the bar, and they call for half pint each, I know my 
missus takes a shilling. 

30,004. That is all you know about the business ? 
—I do not know. [I do not know what beer my 
missus draws. 

30,005, Although you see the brewer’s cart come ? 
—Although I see the brewer’s cart come. 

30,006. What is done with it ?—I drink some of it 
myself. 

30,007. (Mr. Howard.) Who counts the money up 
every night ?—I don’t do that; I leave my wife to 
do it. 

30,008. I ask, does she do it ?—There is no doubt 
of that. 

30,009. What book is it put into every night ?— 
What she take’? 

30,010. Yes#*-We do not come that style in 
Norwich. Mine is not a gin palace. 

30,011. What becomes of the money your wife 
takes in the day ?—No doubt she would take care of 
it towards more drink. 


30,012. Having counted it up, does she enter it in 


any little book ?—I do not think she does. 
30,013. On your oath, does she not ?>—On my oath 
she does not. 
30,014. She keeps some account ?—I do not believe 
she does. 
30,015. 
30,016. 


Be careful ?—I will swear she do not. « 
Do you ?—Yes, I will swear it. 


30,017. Do you keep an account ?—I do not. 

80,018. Does anybody keep an account ?—I do 
not. 

30,019. Does anybody take an account of the 


money taken over the bar?—No, I do not believe 
they do. 

30,020. Do you mean to stand there and tell me 
that, and. expect. me to believe it—that you do not 
know one way or the other ?—I do not, and I do not 
believe my wife does. 

80,021. Who does?—My wife and children take 
the money, and when they go to bed they sometimes 
take the money and lay it beside the bed. 

30,022. Do you mean to say that you do not keep 
an account of what you take day by day ?—I do not 
believe my wife does, and I know I do not. 

30,023. Do you call yourself a man of business P— 
Yes, I do call myself a man of business. If my missus 
has given away credit she has said, “ Mr. Mackley, I 
“am short; you will have to let me have a pound or 
“ a couple of pound from your trade.” 

30,024. What books do you keep ?—I do not keep 
any books at all. 

30,025. You do not know whether you make a 
profit or loss >—Profits, of course. 

30,026. Do you know that ?—Of course we know 
there are profits on drink, if you do not let your drinks 
go away for nothing. 

30,027. I give you credit for that ?—I can tell you 
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what a barrel of beer costs, and I can tell you what 
the profit on that barrel would be if we got our 
money. ; ; 

30,028. (Mr. Goldney.) You do not know whether 
it is drunk or not ?—It is drunk. 

30,029. If there is a barrel of beer drunk, you have 
paid 30s. for it; what is the profit ?—Perhaps there 
might be 138s. or 14s. profit, but that would entirely 
depend. 

30,030. That if 18s. or 14s. profit —Understand 
me, that would entirely depend. If it went outdoors 
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at 1s, a gallon, and we paid 380s. for it there would not 
be so much profit; it would not be 4s. or 5s. on the 
whole barrel of beer, not even if you got your money. 

30,031. Say 5s. ?—Yes. 

30,032. You have one barrel in a week ?—I do not 
answer that question, what there is. 

30,033. (Mr. Howard.) I have several questions to 
ask you ?—I will endeavour to answer if I can. 

30,034. I have sent for one or two persons to be in 
attendance; leave the witness box, and take a seat in 
the court. 


The witness left the witness box. 


JACOB MACKLEY sworn and examined. 


30,035. (Mr. Goldney.) You are a weaver, I believe ? 
—No. 

30.036. What are you?—I deal in birds. 

30,037. You live at the “ Woolpack” ?—No, I live 
out St. Augustine Gates; I used to live at the 
“‘ Woolpack.” 

30,088. When did you give up living at the “ Wool- 
pack ” ?—Since I got married. 

30,039. When ?—Two years back. 

30,040. Does your brother keep the “ Woolpack ” ? 
—Yes, George. 

30,041. Did you take any part int he 1875 election ? 
—vVoluntarily I took a little part. 

30,042. What part did you take ?—In the eighth 
ward. 

30,043. Is that the ward the “ Woolpack” is in >— 
Yes. e 

30,044. What did you do ?—I got a pony and trap 
at my own expense, and gathered up what voters I 
could; that is all. 

30,045. Were you examined in 1869 before the 
Commissioners ?—I do not know what date it was; I 
was examined before the Commissioners down here, 

30,046. You used to be a carpenter ?—Yes. 

30,047. Now you deal in birds »— Yes. 

30,048. You got the pony and trap ?—Yes. 

30,049. You never madevany charge for the pony 
and trap ‘—No. 

30,050. This is in 1875 ?—This is in 1875. 

30,051. You.never got paid anything for it by any- 
body ?—No. 

30,052. Who asked you to get it out >—Nobody. 

30,053. Who told you where to go with it >—I told 
myself ; I knew where to go. 

30,054. You knew where the voters were ?—Yes. 

30,055. What voters did you take up?—Anyone I 
came across. 

30,056. Tell me the names of a few ?—I do not know 
that I remember the names. I gathered them up 
wherever I happened with them. 

30,057. Tell us the names of one or two ?—I took 
Mr. Gilmore. 

30,058. Which Mr. Gilmore ?—There are two. 

30,059. Which ?—I do not know the christian 
names. 

30,060. What is he >—They are both shoemakers. 

30,061. Where does he live ?—In St. Miles, I think, 
both of them. . 

30,062. Somebody else ?—I am sure I forget the 
names now. 

30,063. You must remember ; it is not so very long 
ago ?—No. 

30,064. Did you go to your brother’s house, the 
“ Woolpack ” at all ?—That is where I was at. 

36,065. Was that a committee room ?—Yes. 

30,066. Did you see Mr. Culyer at all?—He was 
there the night before the election. 

30,067. What was he doing there then ?>—He came 
and spoke to my brother about some men, I think. 

30,068. Tell us about that if you cannot remember 
the messengers’ names ?—He said something about we 
could employ 12 men. 

30,069. You did employ 12 men ?—There were 12 
employed. 


30,070. That was on the night before the election ? 
—That was on the night before the election. 

30,071. Were you put dowu as one of the 12?— 
No. 

30,072. Do you remember who they were ?—No. 
My brother George can tell you more about that than 
I can. :; 

80,073. You have no doubt about it ?>—There were 
12 put down, certainly. 

30,074, Did George put them down in a book ?— 
That I cannot say ; I don’t think he did, 

30,075. Was a man named Henry Winter put down 
as one ?—I cannot say. Henry Winter was there the 
day of the election, but whether his name was put 
down I cannot say. 

30,076. Is there a private room at the “ Woolpack ” ? 
—No; I don’t think there is any particular private 
room. 

30,077. There is a room, a bar-parlour or something 
of that sort >—Any public man is allowed to go in and 
sit down and drink ; anyone could go in and sit down. 

30,078. Is there a room which anyone cannot go 
in >—No, except it is the bedroom. 

30,079. I mean downstairs >—No. 

30,080. You knew the man Henry Winter ?—-Yes. 

30,081. Did you take him to the poll ?—No. 

30,082. Do you know if he was put on as aanes- 
senger ?—I do not know, but I think he was. 

30,083. Did you give him a shilling on account of 
his money ?—No. 

30,084. Did you deduct anything for a canary ?— 
No. I did not pay anyone at all that day. 

80,085. Which day did you pay them ?—I did not 
pay anyone. 

30,086. Think a little ?—I did not pay anyone, not 
on behalf of the election. 

30,087. On behalf of what >—My business, 

30,088. As a bird dealer ?—As a bird dealer. We 
are buying birds all day long when we are at home, so 
of course we should be paying people. 

30,089. If they brought birds?—If they brought 
birds. 

30,090. Did Winter bring any birds?—I did not 
see him. 

30,091. He had bought a bird of you?—I have 
sold him several in the course of my life time. 

80,092. About that election time ?—No. 

30,093. He did not owe you for one ?—Not to the 
best of my knowledge. 

30,094. About the election time >—No. 

30,095. A short time before >—No. 

30,096. You never had a dispute with him about 
the price of a canary ?—No, 

30,097. Is he a man who uses the “ Woolpack” at 
all ?—Sometimes he came in but not very often, 

30,098. Did you offer to drive him up to the poll? 
—I cannot say, I might ask the question perhaps. 

30,099. Did you ask him if he wanted a job >—No. 

80,099a. You are quite sure ?——Quite. 

30,100. Did you say anything to him about a job ? 
—No. 

30,101. Was he eventually put on for a job ?—I 
cannot say, he might have been. 

30,102. As one of the 12 ?—I cannot say. 
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30,102a. Did you give him a shilling on account 
of the money ?—I did not. 

* 30,108. That you are quite sure about ?—Quite 
sure. ; 

30,104. This is your own trap you were driving 
about ?—Yes. 

30,105. When was the “ Woolpack” first used as a 
committee room in the 1875 election ?>—Four or five or 
three or four days, I cannot say exactly when it 
was. 

30,105a. Your brother George was there in the 
daytime ?—No, I think not ; he went to his business. 
He is a bookbinder. 

30,106. Who looked after the committee room ?>— 
The man that the committee employed. 

30,107. Who was it >—I cannot say. 

30,108. Yes you can; you know the sort of people ? 
—It is not often I was there before the election. [ 
was with my business at home. It is very seldom I 
am down at the house. 

30,109. Who did the writing?—The clerks em- 
ployed ; I did not interfere with them. 

30,110. There were some clerks employed ?>—Yes, 
a cab continued to go to and fro all day long. 

30,110a. Do you know anybody else who put ona 
dozen men besides you and your brother ?>—I do not. 

380,111. Snowden ?—I did not hear that. 

80,112. Is there a man named Sillis ?>—I think he 
had two or three, so I was told. 

30,113. Who did you get to put on ?—I did not get 
anyone in particular. 

30,118a@. Who did you get in particular ?—-My 
brother knows more about it than I do. 

30,114. He will tell us what he knows presently ? 
—I have told you as much as I know. 

30,115. Who did you put on ?—They might come 
and ask me for a job and I might recommend them to 
my brother to put the names down, but I do not 
recollect now. 

30,116. Who did you recommend to your brother ? 
—I cannot remember; there was a meeting at our 
house that night. We were very much busy and I 
was attending to the bar ; I cannot recollect now. 

30,116a. Try and recollect the names of some of 
them ?—I would tell you in a minute if I knew, I cannot 
recollect now. There were plenty of applications 
for jobs; we had no authority, therefore we told them 
no. We had no authority to set anyone on previous 
to that night ; of course we gave them a denial. 

30,117. What sort of people did you and your 

brother set on?—My brother may tell you but I 
cannot. 
80,118. You gave recommendations ?—There might 
be. 
80,118a. There were ?—There might be one or two 
came and asked me as I stood in the bar. 

30,119. What were they ?—Grown-up men. 

80,120. People you knew ?—They might be. 

30,121. Did you send the recommendations for 
people you did not know ?—Yes, there might be sucha 
thing happen as that. 

30,121a. They may be strangers >—Yes, perfect 
strangers, 

30,122. Were those voters that: you do know ?—I 
cannot say. 

30,123. What were they to be set on for ?—Watch- 
ing the “Grapes” to see if there was any bribery 
going or and seeing what was there. 

30,123a. That is all you know ?—That is all I 
know. THat is the instruction my brother gave. 

30,124. You did not ask the people whether they 
were voters or not ?—No, I had nothing to do with it. 

30,125. Did those who came and asked for a 
recommendation say whether they were voters or not ? 
—No, they never mentioned a word about that. 

30,126. You know this man, Henry Winter ?— 
Yes. 

30,126a. You did not get him set on ?—No. 
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30,127. You are quite sure of that ?——-Quite sure of 
that. 

30,128. You did not send him to your brother ?— 
No. 

30,129. Anything of the sort?—No, I cannot 
recollect that. 

30,130. You do not recollect anything connected 
with him ?—No. 

30,131, (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever had any 
transaction at all with Winter about canaries ?—I have 
sold him canaries and I have bought canaries of him. 

30,132. Just consider whether you had not some 
transaction with him a short time before the election, 
about the canaries ?—I cannot say. 

30,133. I tell you why I ask ; because he has said 
you have. He will have to give his version ?—I do 
not pay much regard to what he says; he will say 
anything. 

30,134. On the other hand, he might say you will 
say anything. We have to judge between you ?—Yes. 

30,135. Had you any transaction about a canary a 
ay time before the election ?—I cannot recollect I 
had. 

30,136. Will you swear you had not ?—No. 

30,137. Do not you know well upon your oath that 
you had ?—No. 

30,138. Whatever the result of it is, be careful ; it 
may amount to nothing. Had not you a transaction 
about a canary?—I cannot recollect I had. We 
might have had; we are buying, exchanging, and 
selling every day. 

30,139. Was not there a dispute about that very 
bird afterwards, between you and Winter ?—I cannot 
recollect. I did not pay the man, so of course there 
could not be any dispute with him. 

30,140. I ask you again, do not you know there 
was a dispute about that canary ?—No, I cannot 
recollect anything about it. 

30,141, Will you swear there was not ?—Yes, for 
my own part. 

30,142. Do not you know there was a dispute in 
settling about that bird ?—No. 

30,148. You never heard of it P—No. 

30,144. Not until to-day ?7—Not until you now 
speak of it. 

30,145. Do you remember on the Saturday night 
that several persons came to the “ Woolpack” to be 
paid P—No, I was at home. 

30,146. Do you know, in fact, that they did come ? 
I heard they were coming to be paid on the Saturday. 

80,147. Did you hear from your brother George 
that there had been a dispute about this >—No. 

30,148, Did you hear from your brother George 
that there was a claim made of 2s. 6d. for the birds, 
and that it was proposed to stop that out of the 4s. 
coming to Winter ?—No, I was at home ill for a fort- 
night after the election. 

30,149. This is all new to you >—Quite new. 

30,150. You never heard it from George >—No. 

30,151. Does Winter owe you anything t—I cannot 
say ; there might be an account in the book. 

30,152. There might, or might not, be for aught I 
know ?—There might or might not be. 

30,153. You must answer the question ?—I am 
speaking the truth. 

30,154. Does Winter owe you money, or not ?—I 
cannot say. 

30,155. You must say. Noman on earth can know 
that as well as yourself ?—I might know if I saw my 
books at home. 

30,156. No man on earth can tell whether Winter 
owes you money, so well as Winter and yourself. 
Tell me whether he owes you any money or not >—I 
cannot say. 

30,157. You must. Have you any means of ascer- 
taining it by reference to any book >—By reference to 
my account books at home. ‘That is all I know. 

30,158. Then go home, and bring your account 
book back with you. 


The witness withdrew. 
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GEORGE CHASTON sworn and examined. 


30,159. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—A plumber. 

30,160. Do you live in Norwich ?—No. 

30,161. Where do you live >—Lowestoft. 

30,162. You used to live in Norwich ?—I used to 
live in Norwich. 


30,163. Did you take any part in the election of . . 


1875 ?—No. 

30,164. 1874 P—Yes. 

30,165. Where ?—In the third ward. 

30,166. On the Conservative side ?—Yes. 

30,167. Did you go to the “ Grapes Hotel” ?—Yes, 

30,168. Did you. go to be appointed to any par- 
ticalar post, or what ?—No. 

30,169. Tell me in your own way ?—I volunteered 
with another gentleman to do anything, the night 
previous ; that is all. 

30,170. When Scales was there ?—Yes. 

280,171. You were anxious to render your services ? 
— Yes. 
80,172. Were you paid, or not >—No. 

30,173. You were a volunteer ?—A volunteer. 

30,174. Did you and Seales go to the “Grapes 
Hotel,” or did you go alone ?—Scales and I. 

30,175. When was that?—The night previous to 
the election. 

30,176. The night, not the day?—The evening 
previous, after tea. 

30,177. Did you see Buttifant >—Yes. 

30,178. Josiah Buttifant, I mean ?—Yes. 

30,179. Did you tell him what you wanted to do? 
—Scales did; I did not speak to Buttifant. 

80,180. You heard what was said ?>—Yes. 

30,181. What did Scales say to Buttifant?—He 
asked him if there was anything he could do. 

30,182. What did Buttifant say ?>—He would see; 
and then gave him a list of men. 

30,183. For what purpose?—And told him that he 
thought they were doubtful. 

30,184. Doubtful in what sense ?>—Doubtful as to 
voters. 

30,185. Doubtful as to their politics >—Yes. 

30,186. I suppose a list of persons, names to be 


canvassed ?>—Yes ; and they were set on by Mr. Scales - 


as messengers for the day after, for the election day. 

30,187. There was alist of names given to Buttifant, 
on a piece of paper, of persons whose politics were 
doubtful, but who were known to be voters ?—No 
doubt they were on the register. 

30,188. Was there any conversation about that P— 
I cannot tell you. 

30,189. That you inferred ?>—Yes, I did. 

80,190. What did you think was to be done with 
them, that they were to be put on as messengers ?— 
Yes, 

30,191. Were they put on ?—TI believe so. 

30,192. That night ?—They were put on for the 
next day. 

30,193. How many of them ?—TI cannot tell you. 

30,194. Have you the list ?—No. 

30,195. What has become of it >—I donot know; I 
never kept it. ‘ 

30,196. Did you and Scales return it to the central 
committee room, or what ?—Scales gave it to me after- 
wards, and I produced it to Buttifant, and he gave me 
the money for the men. 

30,197. You do not know where the list is Pp—No. 

30,198. You have never seen it since >—No. 

30,199. Can you give me an idea of how many 
many messengers were put on by Seales ?>—Under a 
dozen. 

30,200. How many were on the list?—14 or 15 
perhaps. 

30,201. You think under a dozen were put on P— 
I am quite sure they were not all put on which we had 
on the list. 

30,202. Where were the men engaged ? Where did 
you engage them ?—I did not engage them. 

30,208. Who did ?—Mr. Scales. 

30,204. In your presence, or not >—In my presence. 


30,205. The same night, or the next morning ?—~ 
That night. 

30,206. At the committee room?—He did not 
engage them that night; he told them to be at the 
committee room the next morning ? . 
30,207. Where did he tell them that ?—-At their 
own houses, ry 

30,208. Then did you go round to see them ?—Yes, 

80,209. Did you see them all ?>—No. 

30,210. Several of them ?—Several of them. 

30,211. And told them to be at the committee room 
the next morning ?>—Yes. d\ 

30,212. Did you go to the committee room ?—No. 

30,218. Did Seales go ?—Yes. 

30,214, Have you reason to think he saw them and 
put them on ?—Yes. 

30,215. Where is Scales P—I do not know; he is in 
Norwich, I believe. 

30,216. Did you know the messengers —No. 

30,217. Do you know if Seales asked whether they 
were voters, or not p—No, he did not ask that. 

30,218. Do you know why ?—Because, I suppose, 
he knew that they were. 

80,219. You understood they were put on for their 
votes ?—No doubt about it. 

30,220, You have no doubt now ?—No, I have no 
doubt now. 

80,221. What were they to be paid ?—5s. 

30,222. 5s. each >—Yes. 

30,223. That is to say, simply for the day >—Yes. 

30,224. That would be all they were entitled to ?>-— 
That is all. 

30,225. You say under a dozen were put on; that 
would be 3/ ?—It was not 3/. 

80,226. The money was not 3/,?—I think not. 

80,227. Where did you get the money from ?— 
From Buttifant. © 

80,228. When ?—I am not certain as to when. 

30,229. About when ?—Some few days after the 
election. 

30,280. 

30,231. 

30,232. 

30,233. 

30,234. 


Was it by cheque ?—No. 
In cash >—Yes.. 

Paid by himself ?—Yes. 
How much ?—I cannot say. 
Under 3/?—Under 31. 

30,235, Then you are right in saying it was less than 
adozen. I see in this statement there are a number 
of messengers, and money paid. He deals with 
the “Grapes Hotel” separately, and he has several 
persons down, and amongst others yourself. He says, 
“Mr, Chaston, nine messengers ” ?—That may be right. 
The reason he would have that was because he paid 
me the money. He did not give me the list. 

30,236. You are not suggesting that the nine mes- 
sengers is wrong; that may be right ?—I could not 
tell you whether it was nine or eight. 

, 30,237. Let us see what he charges. Supposing there 
were nine ; on his own showing that would be 2/. 5s. ? 
—Yes. 

30,238. I find in the heads of claims he has got 
* Chaston 81. 11s.” ?—No. 

30,239. Tell us whether it is true ?—It is not. 

30,240. Is it false ?—It is false ; for my services I 
had nothing. 

30,241. Therefore, any payment made to you was 
made in respect of these men ?—The only money he 
paid me was for the men on the list. 

30,242. And that was under 3/. ?—Yes, I believe it 
was. 

30,243. And the messengers you had were under 
dozen ?>—Yes. ; 

30,244. He returned nine. For those he gave you 
money; and he claims 8/. lls. You say that is a 
false claim ?>—Yes, it is. 

30,245. Did you give Buttifant any receipt for the 
money ?—No. ; 

30,246. He did not ask for itp--No. 9° © 

30,247. Did you see anything of him afterwards 
about the matters of the election P——No. 
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30,248. Did you understand whether Buttifant was 
acting under any particular authority >—No. 

30,249. Did he tell you he was acting jointly with 
Mr. Sparrow or any other person, in the election ?—I 
did not know; I think not. 

30,250. You took it for granted he had authority 
to give you these instructions, and you acted upon 
them ?—Yes, 

30,251. You knew at that time it was wrong to put 
these messengers on for that object? Did you know 
that it was illegal in some way or other to put on 
messengers for the sake of their votes?— Yes, I 
suppose it is. 

30,252. You say you thought that was Buttifant’s 
object. Did you ask him whether it was his object ? 
—No, I did not have a word with him. 

30,253. Did you want to win for your candidate ? 
—I think so. 

30,254. Did you shut your eyes to the fact, and not 
inquire. You knew it was illegal ?—I suppose I did 
not think anything about it. 

30,255. Did you, or not ?—Of course I knew. 

80,256. You knew that it was, in some sense or 
other, unlawful to put on the men for their votes ?— 
Yes. 

30,257. You say you acted under the instructions ? 
I had no instructions. 

30,258. From Buttifant >—No; I had no instruc- 
tions from him. 

30,259. Scales had ?—Yes, that is the only thing. 

30,260. Seales was with you, and you were Scales ? 


I mean you were acting together ?—-Yes, that is the 
only thing. 

30,261. You took it for granted that Buttifant had 
the authority and acted upon it >—Yes. 

30,262. You yourself thought that was not quite 
right, did you not? You thought it was contrary to 
law ?>—Yes. 

30,263. Do not you think it would have been better 
to have declined it, and said, “No, Mr. Buttifant, I 
cannot take part in anything of the sort” ?—I know 
it now. 

30,264, You knew it then >—Yes. 

30,265. Your safety in the witness box depends 
upon the full disclosure you make. Did you know it ? 
—I said yes. 

30,266. You knew it was illegal to attempt to get 
a man’s vote in that way ?>—Yes, 

30,267. Your object was to win, and you did it in 
that point of view P—Yes, 

30,268. I hope you will not forget for the future, 
that it is a wrong thing to do, and a very dangerous 
thing. You see what it has ended in. What one 
man does another man does; then .the candidates 
lose their seats, Royal Commissions are appointed, and 
persons are scheduled. Just consider it. However, 
there is no mistake about this, that he has returned 
nine messengers, and he has claimed 8/. 1]s.? You 
say nine is the number, but you say he did not pay 
you anything like that sum ?-—-Nothing like that 
money at all. 


Adjourned for a short time. 
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30,269, (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Woolpack,” 
I understand ?—Yes. 

30,270. Is the license made out in your name ?— 
Yes. 

30,271. How long have you had it?—Close upon 
two years. 

80,272. Was your house used as a committee room 
in the last election P—Yes. 

30,273. We have heard that Mr. Colyer came down 
to your house the night before the election and told 
you to put on a dozen men ?—10 or a dozen. 

30,274. You and your brother Jacob, the bird dealer, 
got the men p—Yes. 

30,275. He sent you up some names ?—-No, I think 
not. Ido not remember that he did. 

30,276. Did you get all the men ?—No. 

30,277. Whe did ?—I do not know; we got them 
between us. 

30,278. What part did he take if he did not give 
you any names >—We got 10 or a dozen men. 

30,279, You say he did not give you any names ?— 
He took the names, and perhaps he knew the persons 
he employed. 

30,280. Did you go out and get the men, or did 
they come to the “ Woolpack?”—No, there were 
plenty of people round about, and some were inside 
perhaps. _ 

30,281. You took the names down ?>—Yes, I believe 
sO, 

- 80,282. Have you the piece of paper ?—No. 

30,283. Who wrote them down?—I might write 

some down. 
_ 80,284. Did you give the list of names to Culyer ? 
—No, I gave him the names, 12, from memory. 
30,285. You gave him the names, but not on a piece 
of paper ?—No, not on a piece of paper. 
30,286. You paid them ?—TI paid some of them. 
30,287. Who paid the others >My brother William 
might pay some of them. 
30,288. They were paid at the “ Woolpack ?”—Yes, 
30,289. Was a man named Henry Winter paid?— 
Yes. 
30,290. How much ?—I do not know what he was 
30,291. Your brother has gone to get his books P-—I 


saw him outside, and he said he had to get some 
books. He did not know what they were, 

80,292. Was there a bird account with Winter ?— 
My brother William bought a bird of Winter, and 
something turned out wrong. It was a cock or a hen, 
and there was a balance due to us, 

30,293. Something passed about a bird Pp—Yes. 

30,2934. Some of you thought there was something 
to be paid for the bird, and Winter did not think there 
was ?—That was about it; there was a balance which 
was settled. There was a balance of half-a-crown, 

80,294. He had something on account ?—I deducted 
it and I lent bim something else, and that made it 
up 2s. 6d. 

30,295. Your brother seemed unable to give us any 
satisfactory answer without the account >—He knows 
nothing about it. He lives a mile from our house. 

30,296. Do you deal in these birds P—Yes, we do ; 
he cannot produce any book; the only book would be 
a small memorandum book in which William might 
make a memorandum in lead pencil. We do not enter 
bird accounts in our ledger. 

30,297. Was there a man named William Turner em- 
ployed as messenger ?>~-I do not know the messengers 
at all. 

30,298. Did you get all these men the night before 
the election ?—No, not all of them. 

30,299. Some the next morning ?—Yes. 

30,300. Did you see this man Turner early in the 
morning have some rum and water at the * Woolpack ” ? 
—Yes, there was a man. 

30,301. He got put on ?—Not that I know of. 

30,302, Do you remember the names of the people 
who were put on ?—No. 

30,308. Are you quite sure he was not ?—I am 
quite sure he was not. 

30,304. Do you know the man ?—Yes. 

30,305. Did he ask to be put on?—I do not 
remember. 

30,306. Did you ask him whether he wanted a job? 
—No, I did not. 

30,307. Did you ask whether he had voted ?—I 
did. 

30,308, What did he say ?—I do not know. 
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not certain what he did say. I did ask him that ques- 
tion but that was all that passed. Ae 

30,309. Have you always been on the same side in 
politics >—I never had a vote. 

30,310. You have one now ?—No. 

30,311. Who is the occupier of the house ?—I am. 
I never had a vote. 

30,312. How is that P—I do not know I am sure. 

30,313. The license, you say, you have had two 
years ?—About two years since my mother died. 

30,314. Have you never claimed to vote ?—No, 

30,315. You are over 21?—Yes, 27 next birthday. 

30,316. Have you claimed this time to vote >—No, 
L did not bother after it; I do not know whether I 
am on the register or not. 

30,317. You knew the dozen men you put on ?— 
Some of them. 

30,318. You knew them so well that you did not 
want to write their names down on a piece of paper ? 
—They do not always use the house. 

30,319. They were voters ?—Some were and some 
were not; I know some of them did not vote. 

30,320. Did you not know that it was a wrong 
thing to employ them ?—No, I did not think it was a 
wrong thing to employ them as messengers, watchers, 
and that like. 

30,821. (Mr. Howard.) You knew they were 
voters ?—Some were, I knew, and some were not; 
some did not vote I am certain, as I said before. 

30,822. (Mr. Goldney.) You knew it was wrong to 
employ voters >—No, I did not. 

30,323. You know it now ?—I do not know that I 
do. 

30,324. What was the object of employing these 
men ?—To watch the various houses about the ward. 
Something was expected, as the house had previously 
‘been a Conservative house in my father’s and my 
mother’s lifetime ; there might be a disturbance, and 
we thought it was necessary to have some men as a 
sort of protection. People are very hot, some of them, 
at election times, 

30,325. They were employed to protect your house ? 
Some of them. 

30,326. How many ?—There was a dozen of them. 

30,327. Were the dozen ordered to keep about the 
hovse -—No, ' 

30,328. How many ?—They went to various public- 
houses about the ward. 

30,329. How many were ordered to keep near the 
“ Woolpack ” ?—Four or five I should say. 

30,330. Did you order them to do so ?—Yes. 

30,331. Where did you order the other men to go 
to ?—Different houses in the ward. 

30,332. What other different houses >—Conservative 
houses. 

30,333. What were they?—The “ Grapes ” was 
one, and the “ Arabian Horse,” and any other houses 
round about they might suspect anything going on 
wrong. 

30,334. It was not what they suspected, but what 
you suspected ?—They might find out. 

30,335. What other order did you give them ?— 
That was the order I gave them. Anywhere that 
they chose to go where they could bring any infor- 
mation. 

30,336. Did they bring any information ?— Yes, 
they said Mr. Gedge was at the “ Grapes” and the 
card business was going on, and ds.a day. _ 

30,337. ‘That you knew before ?— No, I did not, 

30,338. You had seen those cards'before the election 
morning ?—No, I have not seen one till the preseut 
time. 

30,339. They told you that Mr. Gedge was at the 
“© Grapes ” P—Yes. 

33,340. What else did they tell you, that there had 
been a row at the “ Grapes” ?—No; I heard there 
was a row at the “ Grapes,” but I did not go down 
to see. ‘ 
30,341. That is all you heard?+-That is all I 
heard. 

30,342, What did you give them ?—ds, each man. 
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30,343. How many of them do you think were 
voters ?—I could not tell ; I never asked the question. 
30,344. (Mr. Howard.) You formed some idea, ?— 

I knew several of them were; I do not know their 

names now. 

30,345. Did you not believe they were voters 2>— 
I never asked the question. ; 

30,346. But did you not believe they were voters ? 
I knew some of them were. 

30,847. You knew there was a large number of 
messengers being employed at the election ?—I have 
heard so; I did not know it before. 

30,348. Did you not know that there was a law 
against employing voters and paying them ?—No, I 
do not know that I did. 

30,349. Just consider ; the question is whether you 
will swear that you did not ?—I will swear then I 
did not. I knew I was wrong to employ voters to 
vote. 

30,350. That is what I mean?—I did not under- 
stand. 

30,351. You knew it was wrong to employ voters 
to vote and pay them for it ?—Yes. 

x 30,352. I suppose you will not do it again ?— 
Oo. 
30,353. You see now that it is a very wrong thing ? 

—Yes. ; 

30,354, You saw then that it was wrong, but yet 
you did it ?—I knew it was wrong to bribe a voter. 

30,355. You knew it was wrong and did it; but 
will not do it again ?—I did not think it was wrong to 
employ voters, I knew it was wrong to bribe them to 
vote. 

30,356. (Mr. Goldney.) When did you pay the 
money ?—The Saturday evening. 

30,357. Where did you get the money from ?— 
From Culyer. 

80,358. 31. ?—Yes. 

30,359. Nothing for yourself ?-—Not a farthing. 

30,360. You made a charge for the committee room ? 
—It is paid. 

30,361. How much did you charge ?——My brother 
took the money for that. 

30,362. William ?—Yes, I think he took it. 

30,363. Was it 27. 10s.2—I do not know what. it 
was I am sure. 

30,364. Which ward is that in ?—The eighth ward. 

30,365. You appear to have received five guineas ? 
—No; that is wrong. 

30,366. How much do you think it was ?—I think 
it was 5/.; I do not know. 

30,367. Who was the: clerk in charge then ?—I do 
not know one of them, neither the clerks nor anyone 
there. : 

30,368. There was some one ?—Yes, and there was 
business gone out and in. 

30,369. Do you not know who the principal clerk 
was there? There was some one who was master ?— 
I do not know. 

30,370. What sort of people were the clerks?— 
There was a tall gentleman I suppose was the clerk. 

30,371. What did they do there ?—I am sure I do 
not know. 

30,372. There were messengers there ?—Yes. 

30,373. How many ?—I do not know I am sure; I 
think they were set on as messengers there. 

30,374. There were some men there before as 
messengers ?—I never saw any. 

30,375. Are you sure there were not?—I should 
say not. 

30,376. You keep the house, and you ought to 
know ?——-They were next door and I had nothing to 
do with them; I never went in but once the whole 
time, and then I took in some refreshments. 

30,377. (Mr. Howard.) You were interested in 
your candidate P—Yes. fi 

30,378. You made up your mind to help him win if 
you could r—Yes. ne 

30,379. I must put it very seriously to you. You 
did not believe that these men were wanted for the 
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work of the election ?—Yes, I did; I did think it 
necessary, most decidedly. 

80,380, I am not going to deal harshly with you; I 
wish to protect you, and for that reason I am asking 
you these questions.’ I want you to tell me the truth, 
so that we may protect you. Did you think this em- 
ployment was necessary? You know what I mean by 
necessary, really and actually necessary >—Yes, I did. 

30,381. Did you believe it at the time ?>—Yes, 

30,382. You told me that you thought you were 
doing wrong. Why were you doing wrong if it was 
necessary ?-—-I was doing wrong to employ voters to 
vote and bribe them for so doing. 

30,383. To that extent you did wrong ?—No, I did 
not know I was doing wrong. 

30,384. You told me just now that you felt you had 
done wrong ?—What was done I felt | had done right. 

30,385. Did you think it right to employ voters and 
pay them ?—Yes, I did; if they worked for it I 
thought it was right. 

30,386. You told me the other way just now ?—It 
was a misunderstanding then. 

30,387. When did you first find out that it was 
wrong r—Years back. 

30,388. When did you first find out that it was 
wrong to employ voters and pay them in order to get 
their votes ?—Years back I should say. 

30,389. Long before you put these men on ?—Yes, 
to bribe them to vote. 

30,390. Being in that state of mind, and knowing 
that some of these men were voters, I ask you, upon 
your oath, did you not know at that time that what 
you were doing with these men was legally wrong ?— 


0. 

30,391. You say you knew, years ago, that it was 
wrong to do it?—To bribe people, I said, to vote; 
they were not bribed to vote. 

30,392, What wrong did you think it was, years 
ago ?—I thought a person was liable to suffer for it. 

30,393. To suffer what ?—To be imprisoned, 

30,394. You seem to think that a light matter. 
What sort of wrong did you think it was between the 
person who bribed and the person bribed ? Did you 
think it was a wrong against the law ?>—Yes, to bribe 
a man. 

30,395. You knew that to employ men it was wrong ? 
—To pay them for their votes; I did not do that. 

30,396. Did you not know, years ago, that to employ 
a voter and pay him, with the object of getting his 
vote, was wrong ?—Yes. 

30,397. You knew that long before 1874 ?—Yes. 

30,398. You say that several of the men you em- 
ployed in 1874 were voters ?—Yes, some of them. 

30,399. And you employed them on terms that they 
were to be paid >—Yes. 

30,400. That being the state of things, I ask you, 
did you not know in 1875 that you were doing wrong 
to that extent, with reference to thosesmen who were 
voters ?—I do not understand you. I answer you as 
well as I know how. I did not think it wrong to 
employ a person, although he might be a voter. I 
knew it was wrong to employ and pay a voter for his 
vote. 

80,401. What made it right in your mind to do it? 
You say you knew, years ago, that it was wrong to 
employ a voter to get a vote?—Yes. 

30,402. What made it right in 1875 to employ those 
men whom you knew to be voters ?—I did not do it. 

30,403. Tell me what you did not do?—I told you 
as plainly as I could. 

30,404. Tell me again ?—I knew that it was wrong 
to bribe a person for his vote, or set a man on for a 
purpose, for protection and such like, although he 
might be a voter; I did not think that was bribery. 

30,405. Really meaning to catch his vote would be 

_bribery ?>—Yes, it would. 

30,406. You did want to catch his vote >—No. 

30,407. That you swear ?—Yes. 

30,408. So far, so good; but did you not know from 
Culyer, or did you not believe that that was the object 
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of his putting on these men to win the election by 
catching voters ?>—No, I did not know that. 

30,409. Did you not suspect it?—No, I did not ; 
Culyer never hinted a word to me. 

30,410. Did you not think that was his object ?— 
No, if he had told me that I should not have done it, 
for I knew it was wrong. 

30,411. (Mr. Goldney.) Did he tell you the night 
before the election, that you were to go down to the 
“ Grapes” to watch Gedge >—No, I did not go down. 

30,412. You sent the men down because of Gedge ? 
—Because there was a row. 

30,413. You said because of Gedge ?—I was in- 
formed that Gedge was there. 

30,414. When did you hear that he was there ?— 
About 12 o’clock. 

30,415. Or was it 1 o’clock ?>—It might be‘12 o’clock. 

30,416. What had the men done before that ?>— 
Been walking about the ward. 

30,417. You sent them down to the “Grapes” 
because of Gedge. What had they been doing before 
that ?—I do not know. 

30,418. Were they doing anything ?—Yes. 

30,419. (Mr. Howard.) What were they doing ?— 
What I have told you. 

30,420. Before you sent then down io the “ Grapes”? 
—They went down; they knew their orders the 
previous night. 

30,421. (Mr. Goldney.) You sent them down to 
the “Grapes” because you heard of Gedge being 
there. What were they doing before that ?—They 
had been down there and they brought the message 
down to me that he was there. 

30,422. Did you send more down ?—No. 

30,423. Did they bring you intelligence that there 
had been a row there ?—I heard of it. 

30,424. Who told you ?—Some people outside the 
house said there had been a fight at the “ Grapes.” 

30,425. (Mr. Howard.) Did you not know that 
this messenger business had been carried on before, on 
a large scale ?—No, I never took any part in elections 
until this last election. 

30,426. Did you not know in 1874 that the mes- 
senger business had been carried on corruptly ?—No. 

30,427. I really give you credit for knowing some- 
thing about Norwich politics ?>—No, I am no elec- 
tioneering person at all ; I have my business to attend 
to, and I paid no regard to it. 

30,428. Do you mean to swear that :you never 
heard, before the election of 1875, that the messenger 
trick had been resorted to to cover the employment of 
voters, in Norwich p—No. 

30,429. Never ?—Never. 

30,430. Your mind was innocent upon that >—Yes, 
it was indeed. I knew nothing about elections. 

30,481. Did you hear that there was any bribery 
at the two previous elections ?—I heard that there 
had been. 

80,432. What had you heard about 1874 ?—That 
they had been buying votes. 

30,433. You did not know how?—No, I thought 
they had been paying men for their votes. 

30,434. Did you take any part in the 1874 election ? 
—No. 

30,435. Was there a committee room at your 
house ?—I do not know. 

30,436. You were in the house at the time ?— 
Yes, I have been there eight or nine years. 

30,437. You must know whether in 1874 there was 
a committee room at your house, at the election ?—I 
think there was. 

30,438. Haye you any doubt about it?—I never 
attend to election business. 

30,439. There was a committee room in 1874, at 
your house ?—Yes. 

30,440. I ask you Whether you do not know from 
what you have heard that messenger employment was 
resorted to in 1874 on a very extensive scale >—I do 
not know anything about messenger employment; I 
do not understand it. 
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. 30,441. Have you ‘not read the evidence given 
before this Commission ?—Very little of it. 

30,442. You are nota baby on the one hand, and 
you have brains on the other; do you mean to say 
that you do not understand now what the messenger 
trick means ?>—I know very little about it. 

30,443. Do you mean to tell me that you do not 
know what it means, after all you have heard about 
it >—Employing men as messengers I suppose. 

30,444. With a view to getting their votes. Do 
you not know that that is what is called the messenger 
trick P—No, I do not know that. 

30,445. What is your brother’s name ?—Jacob. 

30,446. Is he older than you ?—No, younger 

30,447. [ was trying to explain your innocence to 
my own mind, on the ground of youth. He is younger 
than you Yes. 

30,448. You are supposed to know a great deal 
about the politics of Norwich. Have you ever had 
anything to do with elections ?—No. 

30,449. How old are you ;—27 next birthday. 

30,450. Were you examined before the Commission 
in 1869 ?—No. 

30,451. Do you know whether your brother was? 
—lI believe he was. 

30,452. You know he was ?—-I cannot be certain ; 
he was subpoenaed, I believe, but whether he gave 
evidence, I do not know. 

30,453. Were you summoned before the Commis- 
sioners in 1869?—I do not remember being sum- 
moned. 

30,454. I hope you know now what the messenger 
trick is, and that you have set your face against it ?— 
Yes. 

30,455. Employing voters P—I see. 

30,456. As messengers, not for the sake of honest 
employment, but for the sake of catching their votes. 
That is what the messenger trick means ?—I see 
now. 

30,457. (Mr. Goldney.) This is not the first time 
you have been examined about what took place at 
the ‘“‘ Woolpack ” ?—I never was asked before to the 
best of my knowledge. 

30,458. Not before to-day >—Never before to-day. 

30,459. Have you talked to anyone about it ?>— 
No. 

30,460. Think ?—Not that I know of. 

30,461. Do you know that there was a petition got 
up P—Yes, there was a petition. 

30,462. About that time did you talk to anyone 


about it, or did anyone talk to you about it; I think 
-Mr. Culyer spoke to me. 


30,468. When ?—I do not swih when it was; it 
was before the petition. 

30,464. What did he talk to you about ?>—He told 
me to speak the truth. 

30,465. Have you talked to anyone besides Culyer ? 
—No, not that I know of. 

30,466. Think ?—I do not recollect. 
tion the name I might think of it. 

30,467. Did you talk to Mr. Gilbert about it >— 
Yes, I did. 

30,468. And Dawson P—Yes. 

30,469. You had forgotton that before ?—Yes, I 
did not recollect it at the time you spoke. 

30,470. What did you tell them ?—What I have 
told you. 

30,471. What else did you tell them ?—Nothing. 

30,472. Did you talk about any sum of money ?— 
Yes. 

30,473. What sum of money did you talk about ?>— 
Iwas to have 501. to divulge what I was told by 
Culyer. 

30,474. You were to have 50/. to divulge what 
Culyer told you ?—Yes, what I have told you, “nothing 
more and nothing less. 

30,475. Did they promise you that ?>—Yes. 

30,476. Have they paid it you Pia o, | never ex- 
pect to get it. 

30,477. You say they bedi it your — 


They 
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80,478. You did not ask them a you 201. to 
tell what you knew ?—No. 

30,479. That if they gave you 201. you would tell 
what you knew, and who employed you to put on the 
men ?—No, I know nothing about 201.5 50¢. was the 
amount; they said “If you would tell out what you 
know we will give you 507. 

30,480. Did you tell them what you knew ?—They 
said, c You employed voters?” ‘ Yes,” I said, “ there 
was Winter, that was one name.” He said, “ We 
know all about it,” and if I named the name he would 
give me 450i. 
ployed, if I would make that statement before the 
petition I should receive the 50/. or something of 
that. 

30,481. Did you tell them that there were 12 men 
employed ?—No. 

30,482. What did you tell them ?—They said dtd 
were eight, and I said, so there was, 

80,483. If he knew it, why should he give you 501. 
to say so?—I do not know what he wanted me to do 
for 501. 

30,484, He was to give you 50/.?—To tell him 
what I have told you. 

80,485. To tell him what he told you he knew ?>— 
No. 

30,486. What was he to give 504, for ?—To say I 
employed eight men. 

30,487. You had employed a dozen ?—I did not 
think there was anything wrong in that. 

30,488. What were you to do for 50/.?—To tell 
him. 

30,489. Who told you ?--Mr. Gilbert. 

30,490. Tell us exactly what he did say >—That is 
what he did say. 

30,491. He did not say ‘‘ Mackley, you are to have 
EF 501. ; you employed eight men ” P——No. 

30, 492. What did he say ?-—I_ have told you all I 
know. The best way is to get Gilbert here. 

30,4938. (Mr. Howard.) We must have your 
answer ?>—TI have told you all I know. 

30,494. Indeed you have not until within the last 
three minutes P—The gentleman did not ask me. 

30,495. It is your duty to tell us all you know, 
without being asked. You are to appear before us 
and make a full and true disclosure ? 

30,496. (Mr. Goldney.) Was it Mr. Gilbert who 
spoke to you, or was it Dawson ?—Mr. Gilbert. 

30,497. What did he say >—He said he knew from 
Winter that he had been employed, and that eight 
men had been employed. 

30,498. What else ?—-He wanted me to say they 
were bribed with that amount of money I suppose. 

30,499. That they were bribed with - 60/. )—Being 
set on to vote. 

30,500, He must have said something ?— What 
were you to do for the &0/.?—I do not know ; kere is 
what surprised me. 

30,501. He said 50/. without anything more PI 
told you. 

30,502. What did he tell you?—I have told you 
all; there was nothing said, but they would give 50/. 
for the names I now mention. 

30,503. What names did you mention ?—Culyer and 
Winter. He said there was eight men, and if 1 would 
name the names, he would give me 50l. if I would 
swear something. I do not know what he wanted me 
to do I am sure. 

30,504. He told you he knew Culyer ?—No. 

30,505. Winter ?—Yes; he asked me if I knew 
Winter. 

30,506. And you said “ Yes ?”—Yes. 


30,507. Then he said he would give you 0) Moi Pe 


said he would give me 501. 

30,508. When did you go and ask for the 50, ?—I 
never went. 

30,509. (Mr. Howard.) Did you think you had 
earned it?—No. 

30,510. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you not ask for the 
50/. Paso. 

30,511. Did you think you were likely to ” it Pe 


He said there was eight men em-— 


| 
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' No, I did not; he wanted me to swear something 


wrong, and that I would not do. 

30,512. Why did you not tell us that before ?—I 
told you that before ; I suppose so. 

30,513. What did he want you to swear wrong ?— 
I don’t know what he wanted me to swear; I suppose 
he wanted me to swear that these men were bribed; 
that is what it amounted to. 

30,514. Did he say so ?—He said if I would say so 
he would give me 50/. 
- 80,515. (Mr. Howard.) Be careful ?—If I said so 
he would give me 501. 

80,516. Tell us what he said; it is a serious matter ? 
—If I would say the men were bribed, I suppose he 


» wanted me to say. 


30,517. Do not say you “ suppose.” What did he 
say ? It is avery serious thing >—He wanted me to say 
before the petition that the men were bribed, I suppose. 

30,518. You say you suppose. What did he say ; 
you must remember what he satd?—The men were 
bribed ; I think he did say that. 

30,519, He said the men were bribed ?—Yes; and 
if I would say that, he would. give me 50/. That-is all 
I know about it. 

30,520, That is how you wish to have it put down ? 
— Yes. 

30,521. That if you would say so he would give 
you 50/7. Is that how you want it to stand on the 
shorthand notes ?—That is the truth. 

30,522, It is for you to say ?—Yes, 

30,523. Tell me once more, in your own way, 
quietly, what it was that Mr. Gilbert said, so that we 
may have no mistake about it, Do not do it without 
thinking. Tell me quietly, in your own way, what 
Mr. Gilbert said you were to do for the 50/. ?—I was 
to swear that the men were bribed, I believe. 

30,524. He told you so >—Yes. 


30,525. That you were to swear the men were 
bribed ?—Yes; if I would say so he would give 
me 50. 

30,526. You are clear about this, are you ?— 
Yes. 

30,527. (Mr. Goldney.) He used the word “ bribed ?” 
—Yes, “ bribed,”’ 

30,528. (Mr. Howard.) You do not say how much ? 
—I cannot remember exactly the words. 

30,529. Are you in doubt about it ?—No, I do not 
think I am ; that was the purport of what he wanted, 
I think. ' 

30,530. The thing is what he said. Do you under- 
stand the difference between the two things? Consider 
you are making a charge of a direct punishable 
offence of a most serious character, If it is true, 
say it, and we will investigate it. If you are not 
sure of what you say, be careful. Was it what Mr. 
Gilbert said, or what you supposed he meant, which 
was it? Put yourself in Mr. Gilbert’s position. 
See how you would like to have it said against you. 
Tell me one way or the other, and we shall be satisfied, 
and will investigate it. Do not let us have any 
doubt about it. What did he say ?—That is what he 
wanted me to do. 

30,531. Did he say so, or did you think he meant 
it? How did you know he wanted you to do it ?—Mr. 
Gilbert wrote something down. I do not know 
whether you have that paper. 

30,582. Never mind the paper. 

80,533. (Mr. Goldney.) Was what was swiitied 
down read over to you 2—N 0, it was not ; 
anything read over. . 

30,534. (Mr. Howard.) I am asking for your 
memory. You see the distinction between a man say- 
ing that to you, and your forming an impression in 
your own mind that he meant it. Did he say it, or 
did he not?—He said there was eight men employed, 
that was what he said at first. 

30,535. Go on, and tell me exactly what he said ? 
—He said they had voted for Tillett. 


30,586. Go on?—If £ said I gave them 5s. 


I never had ' 


their votes, he would give me 501, ; that is as near as I 
can tell you. 

30,537. If you would say on the ‘risk of the petition 
that you had told these men, when you engaged them, 
that you would give them 5s. for their votes, he would 
give you 50/. ?—If I. would say before jthe petition 
that I gave the eight men 45s. for their votes, he would 
give me 50/. That is what he said. 

30,588. You recollect now that that is what he said ? 
—Yes, that is what he said. 

30,539. You have given me two totally different 
versions. I want to know which is the right one ?— 
It is a long time back; that is the purport of it. 

30,540. I am asking you what the man said ?— 
That is what he did say. 

30,541. This is not a light matter, as you may find ? 
—That i is what it was. 

30,542. Are you quite sure ?>—Yes. 

ey ,043, You are pledged to that, upon your oath ? 
—Yes. 

30,544. Had he asked you anything about qhather 
they were to have 5s. for their votes, before he said 
that >—No. 

80,545. Nothing ?—I think not. 

30,546. Now, be careful—think P—I cannot re- 
member the exact words. 

30,547. Had he asked anything about their having 
5s. for their votes, or that they were to have or any- 
thing of the kind, before he asked you to say P—No. 

80,548. Then do you mean to say it was a voluntary 
suggestion of his to you, without any introductory 
statement whatever, what the voters were to have ? 
Was it a voluntary proposal on .the part. of Mr. 
Gilbert that you were to come and take your oath that 
the men had had 5s. for their votes ?—Yes. 

30,549. Without any previous conyersation between 
you and him on the subject of what the men were to 
have had ?—Yes. 

30,550. (Mr. Goldney.) That you swear ?—Yes. 

30,551. (Mr. Howard.) I hope I have made myself 
intelligible to you, because it is a very serious busi- 
ness. You affect to know very little about elec- 
tioneering matters. I think it my duty to tell you 
that you are giving evidence in reference to a 
most serious offence, and it is right to warn you of 
it, and of the consequences of it; so do not go out of 
court and say you had not your attention called to it: 
Having said that, think whether you have given the 
right version of it ?—That is what he wanted me to 
do. He wanted me to swear falsely, and he would 
pay me. 

30,552. What he proposed to do, you have told me ? 
— Yes. 

35,558. That you stand pledged to ?—Yes, 

30,554. (Mr. Goldney.). Mr Dawson was there — 
No ; there was nobody there. 

30,555. (Mr. Howard.) You said Mr. Dawson was 
there ?—Not with Mr. Gilbert. 

90,556. Where ?—Sprowston. 

80,557. When ?—I cannot tell you when. 

30,558. It might be any time—when was it ?—It 
was before the election. 

30,559. Before what ?—I do not know when it was. 

30,560. Was it morning, noon, or night ?>—Night. 

80,561. At Sprowston ?>—Yes. 

30,562. You do not go to Sprowston every night ?-— 
No; I do not. 

30,563. You have pledged Mr, Dawson as being 
Shave I warn you ?—He was there, not in the room. 

30,564. What do you call “there” ?—In the house. 
He came up in a cab. 

30,565. (Mr, Goldney.) He did not hear any part 
of the conversation ?—No. 

30,566. Not a word ?—No. 

80,567. He heard no part of the talk between you 
and Gilbert ?—No. 

30,568. He was not in the room any portion of the 
time the conversation took place ?—No. 

30,569. That you swear ?—That I swear. 

30,570. When was it? Were you there more than 
once ?—No; only once. 
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30,571. (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever seen Mr. 
Gilbert more than once about it ?—Never, 

30,572. Did he ever look after you on the trial of 
the petition ?—I did not know the man before that. 

30,573. (Mr. Goldney.) You knew him very well 
that night ?—I never saw the gentleman before. 

30,574. Is he a young gentleman ?—He is a young 
gentleman. 

30,575. What did you understand he was, by busi- 
ness >—That I did not know. I did not know the 
gentleman from Adam. 

30,576. Where were you to see him after this, to get 
the 501. for this information?—I was to see him at 
his office. 

30,577. Did you agree to see him afterwards with a 
view to giving him the information ?—No ; I did not. 
I said I would call at his office in the morning. 

30,578. Why did you not say at once “ You want 
“me to go into court and tell a falsehood on my oath, 
“ T distinctly decline to do it.” Why did you not say 
that ?—He would not let me go. 

30,579. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean that he took 
you by your shoulder? I ask you, on your oath, if 
this is the true story, why did you not turn round on 
Mr. Gilbert and say “I am astonished you should 
“‘ make such a proposition to me, and I decline to 
“ commit perjury for anybody ?”—To get rid of him 
I told him I would call on him in the morning. I 
have never seen him since. 

30,580-1. He never sought you afterwards ?—No. 

30,582. He never looked after you, although the 
petition was tried >—No. 

30,583. Were you subpcenaed ?—Yes. 

30,584. By whom?—I have not brought the 
subpeena. 

30,585. Did you get any money ?-—A shilling. 

30,586. Who served it >—I do not know. I should 
know him if I saw him. 

30,587. Why did you not obey the subpwna ?—I 
did. 

30,588. Did you go to the court ?—Yes. 

30,589. Which side did the subpeena come from ?— 
I believe from the Conservative side. 

30,590. Were you called to give evidence >—No. 

30,591. Do you know why you were not called >— 
No. 
30,592. Did you see Mr. Gilbert in the court ?—No. 

30,598. Was it in this building ?—I do not know 
that. 

30,594. (Mr. Goldney.) Which building did you 
stand outside of >—I do not know where my subpoena 
is. 

30,595. Where was the court, and where did you go 
to ?—I was outside on the hill, I did not go into the 
court. 

30,596. You are a Norwich man; you know the 
city ?—I stood outside. 

30,597. Where ?—I was outside on the Hill, but I 
do not know. 

30,598. Where was it ?—I was just trying to recol- 
lect whether the petition was turned up before my time 
came to appear. 


on 
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30,599. Did no one speak to you about it >—No. 

30,600. And tell you you would be wanted on any 
particular day, or anything else ?—No. 

30,601. Did no one speak to you about giving 
evidence at all ?—No. 

30,602. Was your name called by counsel, on the 
trial of the petition ?—No; if I had been called I 
should have known it of course. 

30,603. Did you ever ask for your expenses of 
attending the court >—Yes. 

30,604, Whom did you ask ?—I went with the 
others and got paid. 

30,605. Which others ?— Over to Overbury and 
Gilbert’s office in King Street. . 

30,606. Did you not know that is the Mr. Gilbert . 
you are speaking of ?—I knew then. 

30,607. Where did you have this conversation with 
Mr. Gilbert that you are speaking of, was it at his 
office >—No. 

30,608. Where ?—At Sprowston. 

30,609. You know Overbury and Gilbert’s ?—Yes, 

30,610. Who paid you the money ?—One of the 
clerks. } 

30,611. Did you see Mr. Gilbert ?—No, I did not, 
he was not there. 

30,612. Did you say what you wanted your money 
for; did’ your refer to your not having given any 
evidence ?’—We got paid; we received so many days. 

30,613. How much ?—3s. 6d. a day, I think it 
was. 

30,614, Had you given any statement of your 
evidence to Mr. Gilbert ?>—No. 

30,615. Had they taken it down from your mouth 
on paper, so as to place it before counsel P—No. 

30,616. Was it not taken down in writing ?—He 
read something out ; what he wrote down I do not 
know. 

30,617. You can read and write ?—A little. 

30,618. You can read and write well, I am sure, from 
the look of you ?—I never saw what he wrote. I 
could not read it, he never showed it to me. 

30,619. Did you ask to see it >—No. 

30,620. Did you know it was what you were going 
to say ?—No, I did not know what he was writing 
down. He did not read it over to me. 

30,621. You have never seen Mr. Gilbert since ?>— 
Never. 

30,622. (Mr. Howard.) And you have never asked 
him for your 50/.?—I will face Mr. Gilbert any 
minute you think proper. I will speak to him any 
time if you doubt my statement. 

30,623. I have examined into your statement. I 
want to know what the truth of the matter is ?—I 
have told you the truth. ' 

30,624. Is this the first time you have ever said 
anything about it. In that witness box you are bound 
to make a disclosure. Is this the first disclosure you 
have made of this matter ?>—No, I told my brother 
Jacob of it. 

‘30,625. When ?—The night I met Mr. Gilbert I 
told him what I was offered. 

30,626. You had better stand down for the present. 


Jacos MAcktey recalled and further examined. 


30,627. (Mr. Howard.) Have you brought any 
book with you?—The only book I can find is one 
belonging to my brother William. 

30,628. There no book of your own ?—Yes, there 
is one here, there is no name in it. 

30,629. We understand from your brother George 
that there was some dispute about this bird. Do you 
say you know nothing of it ?— 

30,630. That is all you wish to say >—Yes, I know 
nothing about it. 

30,631. That is the truth, as far as you say P—Yes. 

30,632. We will part with that question now. Your 


brother George has told us something about it in 


your absence, and we are; obliged to you. Is there 
any other matter in your mind that you would like to 


tell the Commissioners of ? You are bound to tell us 
what things you know, whether we ask you or not; 
anything you have in your mind that relates to 
the matters of the election, and which we ought to be 
informed of. Is there anything in your mind ?—No. 

30,633. Either against your party, or the other — 
party >—No. Iwas more mixed up with the 1874 
election but the 1875 election | know nothing about. 

30,634. As to 1875, is there any matter which you 
know of your own knowledge, or have heard from 
your brother or anybody else, relating to the election of 
1875, or the acts or deeds of anybody ?—Not any. I 
did not take any active part in that affair. 

30,635. Nothing that your brother has told you ?— 
No. I was ill for a fortnight ; afterwards when I 
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got about again, things were all quiet, so that I knew 
very little about it. 

30,636. You were in bed a fortnight, ill?—At 
home. 

30,637. That was the election time ?—Just after 
the election. 

30,638. Do you remember the trial of the petition 
here, in the spring of this year ?—Yes. 

30,639 Is there anything about that that you can 
tell the Commissioners, at all >—No. 

30,640. Were you required to give any evidence ?>— 
I was subpoenaed, but I could not tell them more than 
I have told you to-day. 

30,641. You did not know what you had to say r— 
No. 

30,641a. Was your evidence taken by anybody for 
the petition ; by any lawyer or lawyer’s clerk >—Yes, I 
sent and gave Mr. Stevens what I knew about. 

30,642. The Liberal agent >—Yes. 

30,643. Did you give anyone else any account of 
what you could say >—No. 

30,644. Were you asked by anyone else >—No. 

30,645. No one on the Tory side >—Nc. 

30,646. Any lawyer or agent ?>—No. 

30,647. Was there anything in your mind that you 
could say about the Conservative party, or anybody 
connected with it ?—No, I could not say. 

30,648. Tell me what you told Mr. Stevens you 
knew ?—What I have told you to-day. 

30,649, Would you mind telling me again, in two 
words, the substance of it. What did you tell Mr. 
Stevens you knew with reference to the election 


‘of 1875; Ido not want you to go into it in much 


detail, but tell me the substance of it >—He asked me 
what men were employed. I told him J had not much 
to do with it, my brother could tell him more of that 
affair. 

30,650. Did you tell him of anything very special 
that your brother could tell him of ?—No nothing that 


- I could remember. 


30,651. Nothing that struck you of importance >— 
No, nothing. 

30,652. Did you know that your brother had been 
to Sprowston ?—Yes, I heard he went to Sprowston. 

30,653. When was he at Sprowston ? — When 
inquiry was about to take place. 

30,654. Which inquiry, the petition ?—Yes. 

80,655. Where were you, were you at Sprowston 
with him ?—No. 

80,656. Were you at home ?—Yes. 

30,657. At the public-house, the ‘“‘ Woolpack ” ?>—I 
cannot say whether I was there, or at my private 
house. 

30,658. Did you see your brother after he came 
from Sprowston?—I cannot say that I saw him 
directly. 

30,659. You saw him, of course, afterwards, had you 
any conversation with him about Sprowston ?—He 
told me that he had been to Sprowston to give some 


_ evidence; he was to get a lot of money for it. 


30,660. Did he tell you how much ?—50/. 

30,661. Did he tell you what the evidence was ?— 
He said he only told him the truth. 

30,662. Did he tell you what the truth was; did he 
explain what it was >—No. 

30,663. That was all he said >—That was all. 

30,664. That was all he said ?—That is all. 

30,665. I have a particular reason for asking you to 
think well over that, and see whether there was any- 
thing he did say at that time about the Sprowston 
matter ; if there was not, there was not, but if there 
was, tell me what it was ?—I do not recollect anything 
else. 

30,666. Nothing special, that made any impression 
on your mind?—No. _ 

30,667. He was to get 50/. for giving his evidence 
and telling the truth ?—Yes. 

60,668. Reflect on this, because I am going to put 
you a question of some importance, and 1 want to 
have it perfectly plain beforehand. You have given 
me your account of that interview, and I ask you 


whether you have given me the whole story of what 
took place. ‘Tell me once more what your brother said 
about Sprowston? —I cannot recollect anything 
different. 1 

30,669. Tell me again ; Iam really not troubling 
you without an object. Tell me again what he said 
about Sprowston ?—He said he could have 50l. by 
telling of them what he knew ahout the election. He 
said, “ If I go [I shall speak the truth.” 

30,670. That is, “lf I go into the court,” I sup- 
pose ?—He would speak the truth. 

30,671. You told me just now he was to have SOI. 
for speaking the truth ?—No, for telling what he knew 
about the election. 

30,672. That was all that passed ?—That is all I 
know. 

30,673. (Mr. Goldney.) All you know is what he 
told you ?—What he told me. I did not go. 

30,674. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you understood 
somebody was to give the 50/. Who was to give the 
50/, ?—I think he told me Mr. Gilbert. 

30,675. I must put this question to you. Your 
brother has stated here in the box, during your absence, 
that Mr. Gilbert offered him 50/. to go into court on 
the trial of the petition and swear that these messen- 
sengers were to have 5s, each for their votes, and that 
he was to swear falsely ; and he has further said on 
his oath that he, your brother, told you that after his 
return from Sprowston. You have given me your 
account, and you do not say that. I ask you, on your 
oath, whether your brother ever said one word of that 
to you ?—I cannot remember. ’ 

30,676. That will not do?—He told me he was to 
have 50/. to go and tell them what he knew of the 
election. That is all I know. 

30,677. That is all you know about it ?>—That is all 
I know about it. If he told me anything further, I 
have forgotten. 

30,678-9. No one regrets more than the Commis- 
sioners having to put this between two brothers, but 
it is a very serious charge, and therefore they must do 
it. [ask you on your oath, and you must be very 
careful what yousay. Did your brother say one word 
about Mr. Gilbert having requested him to swear 
falsely at the trial of the petition?—I have entirely 
forgotten now what he said. 

30,680. Come ?—Election matters do not bother my 
mind very much. When it is over, it entirely goes 
from my memory. 

30,681. That is an incident you could not have 
forgotten, that your brother had been suborned by a 
bribe of 50/. to commit wilful and corrupt perjury. 
That is not a matter which could have escaped your 
recollection ?—I cannot recollect it. If I did, I would 
tell you in a minute. 

30,682. I am very sorry for your position as between 
you and your brother ?—If he had told me anything, I 
have entirely forgotten it. IfI knew it I would tell 
you instantly. I would not keep anything back. 

30,683. You are standing there on your oath. Do 
you not know that your brother never said one word of 
the kind to you, that he had been requested for a bribe 
of 50/., or an offer of 50/., to swear falsely? Do you 
not know that ?—I think he said something about the 
evidence, about taking it down. 

30,684. You have told me that, but that is a very 
different thing?—I do not wish to say he might, 
because I do not know it for certainty. If I knew it for 
certainty, | would tell you. 

30,685. I cannot part with you under those circum- 
stances ?—-I am speaking the truth as far as lies in my 
power. 

80,686. You did not know what my object was ; 
and most propetly you have given me, exactly in your 
own way, your account of the interview between your- 
self and your brother, and you have stated that what 
you have told me was allhe told you. Now, when I 
put a particular question your brother has sworn to, 
you are not willing to swear. You say you have no 
recollection of his having said it ?—I cannot recollect 
it, it is no use saying I can. 
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30,687. You cannot recollect his having said it?— 
No, he might have told me so. 

30,688. Do you mean to say, if he had told you 
such a thing you would not have remembered it; 
that the comparatively small matter of his going to give 
his evidence as an ordinary witness made such an im- 
pression that you can give me the exact words to-day, 
and yet that this extraordinary invitation of Mr. 
Gilbert to induce him to commit perjury for 501. is 
such a thing that you have forgotten it >—I cannot 
recollect it. 

30,689. You have no recollection of it >—I cannot 
recollect it. 

30,690. You are not prepared to swear that your 
brother ever told it to you?—No, neither will I swear 
that ; Ido not recollect anything about it. 
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30,691. Will you swear you have never heard it ?— 
I will not. 

80,692. I will not, under such delicate elécutiahbiiocs, 
between two brothers, press you further ?-—I would 
tell you immediately if I could recollect. I know he 
went up for the purpose, but he did not give a 
statement. 

30,693. You have given me your account of it, and 
I have endeavoured to make myself plait to you. 
You will not swear positively that he did not say, but 
you will swear that you have no recollection of it >— 
Certainly. 

30,694. You are two brothers; all I can say is, I 


have given you the fullest opportunity. 


Mr. GrorGe MAcKLey recalled and further examined. 


(Mr. Howard.) You now know how this matter 
stands. I have taken your brother’s evidence and I 
have taken yours. Mr. Gilbert is not in town; I have 
sent for him, and he will not be in town until to- 
morrow ; we shall then call him, and I think before 
we conclude your evidence, we will see Mr. Gilbert in 
Court, and hear his account of it. You have given us 


your account. I think it is fair to me and you that he 
should be here. Therefore, we will release you for to- 
day on your promise to come again to-morrow. Think 
the matter over in your mind. If you have anything 
to add to your evidence we shall be quite prepared to 
hear it. 


Mr. Greorcr ALDEN STEVENS recalled and further examined. 


30,695. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Betts mentioned a 
receipt, have you got it?—The secretary has seen me 
upon it. Ihave seen no receipt. The account has 
never been positively settled yet. I think Mr. Betts 
was the only man I quarrelled with in connexion with 
the 1874 election. He presented an account to me 
which [ thought was exorbitant, and I declined to pay 
it. He received during the course of the election sums 
on account; he required 20/. more than I would pay 
him, but the account is all returned in the sheriff’s 
account. The amount which I considered he was 
entitled to I charged my client with, and it is all 
entered in the sheriff’s account. 

30,696. How much was that ?—I offered to give 
him 1002. in discharge of a claim that he made of 1204. 
or 140/., and he offered to take 120/. and I refused. 


I paid the 1002. 


30,697. He told us nothing of that. He told us 
his claim was something like 100/., and he had been 
paid by instalments, and there was nothing due ?— 
He has received 100J. 

30,697a. That he was paid by instalments P—I asked 
him distinctly if there was any claim, and he said 
“No.” “Have you been paid,” and he said “ Yes.” 

30,698. We were both stubborn about it. I refused 
to pay him more than a certain sum, he wanted more 
and the matter stood over. I returned what I con- 
sidered was a fair amount in the sheriff’s account. 

30,699. (Mr. Goldney.) It is for boards and cabs ? 
—Boards, cabs, and committee rooms. You will find 
them under that head in the account. 


Tuomas WINTER sworn and examined. 


30,700. (Mr. M*Mahon.) What are you ?—Clerk at 


‘Carrow works. 


30,701. Did you act in the election of 1875 at one 
of the committee rooms ?—Yes, | had a committee 
room in the sixth ward. 

30,702. What was the name of the committee room ? 
—The “ Bartholomew Tavern.” 

30,708. Were you the chief manager at that com- 


” mittee room ?—Yes. 


30,704. Who was assisting you ?—I had volunteer 
help there, and messengers. 

30,705. How many messengers had you ?—18. 

80,706. 18 during the election >—Yes. 

30,707. Was that the election of 1874 ?—1875, 
How many clerks >—None, 

30,709. How was that ?—I did it myself. 

30,710. What was the gross voting power of your 
division 2—I think it is about 850. 

30,711. What do you call the division ?—I really 
do not know the division. I.only know the parishes. 

30,712. What was the ward r—The sixth ward. 

30,7138. You were on the Liberal side >—Yes. 

30,714. Then you did not divide the wards into 
divisions >—Yes, I believe the register I had was a 
division, but whether it was the 10th or 11th or both 
I do not know. 

30,715, I thought the Liberals did not divide the 
wards into divisions ; they each took the whole ward ? 
—lI believe on the register it was a division. 


30,716. Did you employ any more messengers than 
the 13 ?—No. 

30,717. Did you return the list of messengers ae 
Yes, to Mr. Easter, the ward manager,.and that 
number was included in his number. 

30,718. You have not seen the list since >—No. 

30,719. Can you say whether there were more 
messengers employed than the 13 ?—I never employed 
more than 18, and there were no more cae te in 
thé ‘division. 

30,720. You will undertake to say there were no 
more employed in that division than 13 ?—Not that I 
am aware of. 

30,721. According to what you know ?—According 
to what I know there were no others employed. > 

30,722. (Mr. Goldney.) Whereabouts is this 
“ Bartholomew Tavern” ? — About midway down 
Thorn Lane, just out of Ber Street. 

80,723. How far is that from the “ Richmond 
Hill” ?—TI should think a quarter of a mile. 

30,724. 400 yards ?—Yes, more than that, a capi 
of a mile would be more than 400 yards. 

30,725. 500 yards ?—I should think it is more than 
a quarter of a mile. 

30,726. 600 yards ?—It may be, I am sure I cannot 
tell you. 

30,727. Do you know where the Bull's Head” is 
in Ber Street ?—Yes. 

30,728. How far should you think that is from the 
és Riehnend Hill” ?—It is rather further from the 
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“Bartholomew Tavern” to the “ Bull’s Head” than 
it is from the “ Bull’s Head ” to the “ Richmond Hill.” 

30,729. I know very well how far it is from the 
“Richmond Hill” to the “ Bull’s Head” ?—It is 
further from the “Bull’s Head” down to the “ Bar- 
tholomew Tavern.” 

30,730. How long would it take you to walk quite 
easily from one to the other, from “ Bartholomew” 
Tavern to the “ Richmond Hill” ?—Five minutes I 
should think. 

30,731. Very easily. How long do you suppose it 
would take to walk from the “Bulls Head” to the 
* Richmond Hill” ?—'T'wo minutes. 

30,732. You think it was more than twice as far? 
—WNot twice as far, I say five minutes would give three 
minutes from the “ Bull’s Head” to the ‘“ Bartho- 
lomew Tavern.” 

30,733. I ask you how long would it take to walk 
from the “ Bull’s Head” in Ber Street to the ‘‘ Rich- 
mond Hill” ?—Two minutes. 

30,734. I say that is more than twice as long ?— 
I say it would take five minutes to walk from the 
* Richmond Hill” to the “ Bartholomew Tavern,” 
and you asked me how long it would take from the 
“ Richmond Hill” to the “ Bull’s Head ;” that is two 
minutes, and I should think three minutes from the 
“ Bull’s Head” to the “ Bartholomew Tavern.” 

30,735. Then you could have walked to all three 
places in five minutes ?—Yes. 

30,736. Easily >—Yes. 

30,737. Quite easily, because it is very easy from 
the “ Richmond Hill” to the “ Bull’s Head” in two 
minutes ?——I should think two minutes. 

30,738. How far would it be to the “Keel and 
Wherry” from ‘Richmond Hill” ?—It all depends 
on which way you went. 

80,739. The shortest way ?—I should think five 
minutes. 

30,740. Walking the same pace as two minutes from 
the “ Richmond Hill” to the “Bull’s Head” ?—An 
average walk. 

80,741. Supposing it takes two minutes to walk 
from the “Richmond Hill” to the “ Bull’s Head,” it 
would take five minutes to walk to the “Keel and 
Wherry ” ?—Yes, the nearest way. 

80,742. Do you see any reason on earth why the 
‘ Bull’s Head” or the “Keel and Wherry,” or the 


“Bartholomew Tavern” should have been employed 


as committee rooms ?—Certainly I do. 

30,748, Why ?—Look at the number of inhabitants 
what a terrific scope you have. 

30,744. I have the number of the ward. I have 
the whole amount of the ward ?—It is not to say 
you can go and walk from the “ Richmond Hill.” 

30,745. Why should not all the work have been 
done at one committee room ?—Because of the whole 
of the great scope you have to cover and the distance. 

30,746. 'The distance we know. it is five minutes 
to the “Keel and Wherry,” walking at the rate of 
two minutes between the “ Bull’s Head ” and “ Rich- 
mond Hill” ?—I question whether when you went 
from the “Richmond Hill” to the “ Keel and 
Wherry” you would go that way. It is down a back 
lane from the “ Richmond Hill.” 

30,747. What is the use of having four committee 
rooms so close together ?—They are not so very close 
together, 

30,748. We have heard your evidence ;—as close as 
you say?—I am now giving you a distance. I am 
now taking you the way that I explain. 

30,749-50. What is the use of having those four 
committee rooms so close together. You say some 
“‘ scope” or other >—Yes. 

30,751. What scope ; perhaps you do not know how 
many voters there are in the ward, the sixth ward ?— 
Yes. 

30,752. 2,500 voters ?—Yes, J; 

30,758. There is Lakenham some little way off, 
adding that district round that end of Ber Street, 
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what object is there in having so many committee 
rooms ?—Round the “‘ Richmond Hill” ? 

30,754. Yes, the “Richmond Hill” is a large inn 
in a commanding position ’—Yes, and it goes down to 
Trowse. 

30,755. The “ Bull’s Head” would not help going 
down to Trowse. I want to know why the work of 
all those four committee rooms could not have been 
done at the “Richmond Hill” ?—-Take the people 
that live in Thorn Lane, say the bottom of Thorn 
Lane, the bottom of King Street, it would take them 
a long time to get up to “ Richmond Hill.” 

30,756. How much longer up to the “Richmond 
Hill” ?—Perhaps five minutes longer. Then there 
would be the number of inquiries, and you would be 
thronged all the day long. 

30,757. You think it is the five minutes and the 
number of inquiries >—I think so. I think in a small 
ward that it is thoroughly necessary. 

30,758. To have them altogether in that small area ? 
—To have all the four committee rooms. 

30,759. In that small area ?—I think it is a large 
area, 

30,760. In the small area those committee rooms 
are in ?—I think so. 

30,761. Have you had experience in other con- 
stituencies >—No. . 

30,762. Where they have large constituencies >—No. 

30,763. And fewer committee rooms ?>—No. 

30,764. Your experience is a Norwich experience ? 
—Yes. 

30,765. And with your experience, you think it 
is necessary to have the ‘“ Bull’s Head,” so close ag _ it 
is >—I think it is. 

30,766. You think it is necessary P—Yes. 

30,767. You do not think that it makes any dif- 
ference in your mind that Cropp is what he described 
himself in this box ?—No, not a bit. 

30,768. You think if it was a widow who kept the 
inn, it would be equally necessary ?—Quite so. 

30,769, And that it was necessary >—Yes. 

30,770. And was used, you think ?>—Yes, I believe so. 

80,771. You have no doubt on that subject 2—1 
was not in the house all day. 

30,772. You have no doubt it was made use of ?— 
I should think so. 

30,773. In what way ?—I suppose as a committee 
room. 

30,774. In what way as a committee room ?—A 
register there and a clerk. 

30,775. What else? You would not have a register 
and a clerk to call it a committee room merely ?—I do 
not know whether there were any messengers there, 
whether they sent any circulars to be delivered. 

30,776. You do not know whether it was used >— 
No, I do not. 

30,777. Do you know whether the “Keel and 
Wherry ” was used ?>—Yes, I know that was used. 

30,778. In what way?—There was work done 
there, and some messengers; there was a register 
there. 

30,779. What sort of work was done ?—We were 
obliged to have these messengers down in King Street 
in 1875, because my own cab was threatened to be 
turned over in 1874 at the “ Old Barge,” and I parti- 
cularly requested that there should be men down there 
at the 1875 election. 

30,780. You think to have had a clerk and a regis- 
ter in a committee room would protect your cab ?— 
No, I am talking of the men that were down there. 

30,781. The men were down there in a sort of guard- 
house, to turn out at a moment’s notice P—There were 
some. 

30,782. That would, perhaps, be the use the “ Bull’s 
Head ” was put to ?—I cannot say. 

30,783. What did they do at the * Bartholomew 
Tavern” ?—We had circulars sent down there to de- 
liver, and the returns were brought back there. Bills 
were sent out from there, and so on. 

30,784. Who is Mr. R. Webster ?>—He is the land- 
lord of the “ Bartholomew Tavern.” 
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30,785. Did he take an active part?—Yes; he 
went about on the election day doing what he could. 

30,786. Who put on the messengers there ?—I did. 

30,787. Did you know all the men before you 
engaged them ?—No. 

30,788. Did you take recommendations there P—I 
knew some of them, and Webster and I had a note or 
two sent, lam sure I do not know who from now. 

36,789. Webster and you ?—Yes. 

30,790. They sent the notes to Webster ?—No, to 
me. 

30,791. You said they sent the notes to Webster ?— 
No, Webster recommended some to me. 

30,792. How many ?—Two or three. 

30,793. Or four or five ?>—Yes. 

30,794. You put them on of course ?—Yes. 

30,795. Were they voters?—I have found out 
since. I did not kuow at the time when I put them 
on, but there were three non-voters out of the 13. 

30,796. (Mr. Howard.) Did you know that 10 
were voters P—I did not. 

30,797. Did you take the trouble to look ?—I did 
when the petition was coming on. 

30,798. No doubt you did?—I did not take the 
trouble to, look at the time. 

30,799. Why ?—It did not occur to me. 

30,800. Did it not occur to you not to look ?—No, 
certainly not. I think after employing only 13 
messengers for that district, the other party employing 
145 for the same district, not even one of my strongest 
opponents would say that is too much for the whole 
district. 

30,801. (Mr. Goldney.) But supposing the 145 
were corruptly employed to the extent of but a very 
few would that justify your 13 ?—Certainly not. 

30,802. (Mr. Howard.) What I mean to imply is 
that you employed them, knowing that they had 
votes p—I did not. I did that honestly. 

30,803. You knew several of them; you must have 
known they were voters, or at all events you must have 
believed it ?—I knew two or three had votes. 

30,804. You knew also, did you not, at the time—a 
gentleman of your education must have known, that 
it was in some respects an illegal matter to employ 
voters >—I can assure you I did not know it was 
illegal as long as they had work to do and it was 
necessary. I did not know that. I say that honestly 
and truthfully. 

30,805. Do you mean to say you never heard at all 
that messengers had been employed, and that there 
was a very considerable fuss about the extensive em- 
ployment of messengers who had votes >—No. 

~ 30,806. Had you never heard of that ?—No. 

30,807. How long have you lived in Norwich, a 
good many years Yes. 

ee? 808. You knew it was one of the traditions 

f Norwich, that these men were put on for the 
pureed of getting their votes ?—I did not then, and I 
“say it honestly now that I did not put a 
for the sake of his vote. 

30,809. At all events, you did not look whether he 
was a voter or not, but you believed he was ?—I knew 
one or two of them, and I knew they had votes, but I 
did not put them on for the purpose of getting their 
votes. 

30,810. Who appointed you?—I do not know 
whether anybody appointed me ; it was voluntary. 

80,811. You acted under somebody ?—Mr. Easter. 

30,812. Did Mr. Easter or any other person give 
you a warning that. you were not under those circum- 
stances to employ persons who had votes ?—No, 
certainly not. 

30,813. I suppose you know it now ?—I do. 

30,814. Did you not know that there had been a 
large employment of voters in the election of 1874, 
which was only just previous ?—Yes; I knew there 
were messengers employed. 

80,815. Did you not know that there was a con- 
siderable fuss about them ?—-No, I did not. 

30,816. You knew that there had been a great deal 
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said about the employment on so large a scale of mes- 
sengers who had votes in the previous election of 1874 ? 
—I know there was a great number set on. 

30,817. And you knew it was regarded as an objec- 
tionable practice did you not ?>—I really did not. 

30,818. Do you really mean that you never knew 
that ?—I really say that I did not. I thought they 
would only be struck off on a scrutiny. 

30,819. You did think there was some legal dis- 
qualification attached to it ?—I did on a scrutiny. 

30,820. Some violation of law ?—On a scrutiny I 
did. 

30,821. That there was a violation of some legal 
requirement. . You must have had that in your mind ? 
—I thought there was nothing illegal, but on a 
scrutiny. I did not know what the law was. 

30,822. (Mr, Goldney.) Which division did you at- 
tend to?—Part of it in King Street, and part of it in 
Ber Street. 

30,823. Was that the parish of St. Clement with- 
out P—No; that is a different ward. 

30,824. You compared it with an agent who had 
145 against you. Who was that ?—It was Mr. Amies 
and Grantley Grimmer in the same district that I 
was in. 

30,825. What was the number you had to look 
after ?>—I think about 850 voters. 

30,826. You did it with 13 messengers ?—Yes; 
and with help from Mr. Easter as well, as I could not 
have done it with 13 messengers to get out all the 
circulars and bills and find out the people. 

30,827. How many did you get from him ?—I do 
not know at all; he sent themd own as we wanted them, 

30,828. What number ?—I could not say. 

30,829. You can tell us a little about it. 
send you down 50?—Oh dear no, a few. 

30,830. Did he send down about 5 ?—I cannot tell 

ou. 

30,831. I want to get the information. 
in charge of the committee room ?>—Yes, 

30, 832. You knew what assistance you had ?—I 
would willingly tell you if I knew. 

30,833. Tell me, approximately ?—I cannot. 

30,834. (Mr. Howard.) Was it a dozen or more ?— 
I should think not more than 10. They were not 
wholly with me. 

30,835. (Mr. Goldney.) We will take it at a dozen ; 
with the assistance of say a dozen from Mr. Easter 
and your own men could you do the work fairly ?>— 
Yes. 

30,836. You had nothing to complain of for your 
850 ?>—No. 

30,837. Then there were two other 850’s in the 
ward, because the total is just about 2,500. . Can you 
say how the rest of the messengers were employed in 
the ward, because there were 120 ?—I do not know, 
but we had 270 to 300 circulars returned. I know 
one man was sent off to Philadelphia, which is four 
miles off. Another one was sent down to Heigham 
and so on all over the city, and I think it has not 
been pointed out to you fairly what a number of cir- 
culars we have had returned. 

30,838. You did your work thoroughly and 
efficiently with 25 ?—I had not 25, 

30,839. But you say you had 18 ?—13 my own. 

30,840. I give you a dozen?—That was only 
occasionally. They brought bills down and took 
them about. 

30,841. I give you them occasionally. There were 
120 employed altogether in the ward ?—Yes. 

30,842. You have accounted for 25 out of the 120; 
there were 95 to attend to the other 1,600 ?—Yes. 

30,843. They cannot have managed as well as you, 
or was there a difference in the district, or what ?— 
There was a difference in the district. Trowse is a 
long way, and there is old Lakenham a long way off. 

30,844. And there was the “ Bold Napier ” to work 
that from ?—Yes, 

30,845. The “ Bold Napier” would not be far from 
all the places at Lakenham ?-—It works be a foie way 
from Trowse. ; 
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thee There were 95 to do the rest of the work ? 
—Yes. 

30,847. You think they did not manage so economi- 
cally as you ?—I really think with 18 and a little 
help it was economically done. 

30,848. I am assuming you did your work properly. 
Whether economically or not, you did it properly with 
25 ; I want to know whether you can account for the 
fact that in the other two divisions of 800 each, just 
double the number of voters you had, they should 
want 95?—Because they had Trowse and old 
Lakenham, and they had the greater part of the 
returns to find out, and there were 270 to 3800 
returns. 

30,849. You found out a great number of yours ?— 
Some of my own. . 

30,850, And did your work efficiently ?—I hope so; 
that was my endeavour. 

80,851. That is the only way that you can account 
for the other 95 being required for the rest of the 
ward ?—Yes. 

30,852. I ask you as a man of business, and as I 
have no doubt you did do your work thoroughly, 
efficiently, and economically, did you send out more 
than one man with circulars >—Oh yes, I sent out two 
sometimes, because I got a man that could not read, 
and yet he knew the ward well; I was obliged to 
send a man out with him who could read. I was 
going down Thorn Lane, and I saw a messenger 
there and he had circulars and instead of his delivering 
them at the houses he was giving them out to little 
children, “Go and take that,so and so,” and “ Go on, 
take that so and so.” I took the cireulars away from 
the man. ‘That will show the necessity very often of 
sending people to look after them. 

30,858. You discharged that man ?—No, I did not, 
he was not one of my men. 

30,854. (Mr. Howard.) Was he a voter?—I do 
not know, I really think not. 

30,855. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you as a rule send 
out two men with circulars -—Not as a rule. 

30,856. As a rule you sent out only one ?—Only 
one, 
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30,857. What quantity of circulars would you send 
out ; a packet of one street, and second packetin his 
pocket of the next street ?—Yes. 

30,858. Did you find in that way that they were 


_ delived efficiently >—They brought a great many back 


There were a great number of removals. 

30,859. Did the man do his work efficiently ?—I 
had some that did their work efficiently. I could not 
depend on a man who could not read, although he 
knew the streets and alleys and lane very well. 

30,860. You sent a boy with him or somebody 
who could read ?—Yes. 

30,861. You would not send a grown man with 
him to read ?—I had not a boy. 

30,862. (Mr. Howard.) You did not look after 
them ?—I did not look after them. 

30,863. You seem to have had an idea that grown 
men were necessary to look after each other all 
round ?—No, I did not. I do not know that I sent 
two only in a case where they could not read. 

30,864. (Mr. Goldney.) How many illiterates had 
you got ?—In that division ? 

33,865. In your 13 messengers ?—I am sure I could 
not tell you ; three or four perhaps, or two or three. 

30,866. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) How many assistants did 
you get altogether beyond the 18 ?—On the election 
day several. 

30,867. About how many, four or five ?-—Five, six, 
or eight volunteers. 

30,868. Messengers sent down from the other com- 
mittee room ?—I could not say at all. They sent me 
down bills and circulars every now and then. 

30,869. How many messengers were sent down 
from the other committee rooms to assist you ?—I 
cannot tell you. 

30,870. Did you say that a dozen had been sent ?— 
J thought, perhaps, about that number occasionally. 
They were sent down now and then, 

30,871. How many in all, in your judgment, were 
sent down ?—I really cannot say. I say about 10. 


WirritAm ARNUP sworn and examined. 


30,872. (Mr. What are your—A 
labourer. 

30,873. Do you live in the seventh ward ?—Yes. 

30,874. Is that in the parish of Pockthorpe ?-- 
Yes. 

30,875. Do you remember the election of 1875 ?— 
Yes. 

30,876. At the last election do you remember having 
any conversation with John Mackley ?—Yes. 

30,877. Do you remember when it was ?—Yes. 

30,878. When was it >—I cannot tell the day of the 
month. - 

30,879. ‘The day of the week ?-—Not the day of the 
week. 

80,880. Was it after the election ?—No, the night 
before the election I saw Mr. Mackley. 

30,881. Where had you a conversation with John 
Mackley ?—Mr. Mackley was then in his own house. 

30,882. The “ Marquis of Granby ” was it ?—Yes. 

30,885. Did you go in there >—Yes. 

30,884. Did you see him ?—Yes, 

80,885. And had a talk with him ?—Yes. 

30,886. Now tell me what it was that passed 
between you?—I went up to the Barrack Road the 
night before the election; Mr. Mackley came out of 
his house, and called me by my name, Arnup, and said 
he wanted to speak to me. When I went indoors he 
offered me three half-crowns if I would vote Blue this 
time. 

30,887. Tell me what he said ?—He offered me three 
half-erowns if I would vote Blue this time. 

30,888. What did you say ?—I told him no. 

30,889. What did he say to that ?—I left the room, 

30,890. Did he follow you >—No, 
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30,891. You were telling me something about three 
half-crowns ?—Yes, he offered me three half-crowns if 
I would vote Blue. 

30,892. That was on the night before the election ? 
—That was on the night before the election. 

30,893. That was in his own house ; was it at his 
door ?—Inside the house. 

30,894. Was there any other person present ?—Only 
one person besides Mr. Mackley, 

30,895. Who was that ?—Some man. 

30,896. You did not know him ?—No. 

30,897. You do not know him now ?—No. 

30,898. Tell me, as nearly as you can, what Mr, 
Mackley said to you when he offered you the three 
half-crowns ?—He said he would give me three halt- 
crowns if I would vote. 

30,899. He said, “I will give you three half crowns 
“ if you will vote Blue ?”»—Yes. 

30,900, You thought that meant vote for Tillett ?— 
Yes. 

30,901. You said no ?—I said no. 

30,902. Did he say, “Come and see me in the 
morning ?”—No. 

30,903. Tell me what he said after that ?>—That 
is all that passed. 

30,904. Did you see him any time after that >—No. 

30,905. I will not ask you directly, but did you 
vote for Tillett >—No. 

30,906. You did vote ?—Yes. 

30,907. You do not know who the other man was ? 
—No. 

30,908. Have you heard anything about him ?—No., 

30,909. As to whether he was offered anything >— 
No, all alone by myself, walking up the road. 
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30,910, You have not heard that, Maekley offered 
anybody else three half-crowns ?—No. 

30,911. Is that the John Mackley down. there 
(pointing to John Mackley) ?—Thatis Mr. Mackley. 

30,912. Is there any mistake about this at all? You 
have no doubt what you have told us is true ?—Quite 
true. 

30,913. And your recollection is distinct >—Quite 
right, so far as that goes. 

30,914. Because I must tell you that Mr. Mackley 
has denied it, and I sent for you in order that there 
might be no mistake about it. You say it is true ?— 
Yes, quite true. I believe Mr. Mackley might have a 
drop or two of beer or he would not have offered any- 
thing of the kind. 

30,915. Do'you think he really was what? You 
must not sayit if you think he was. not ?—TI believe 
Mr. Mackley had a little beer. 

30,916. Do you think he was not quite responsible 
for what he said ?—-No, I do not think he was. 

30,917. You are not making that suggestion merely 
out of good nature, are you ?—No, 

30,918. I do not know whether you, have had any 
other offers of 7s. 6d. for your vote ?—No. 

30,919. Never by anybody in liquor ?>—No. 

30,920. Did you think people generally had gone 
about offering 7s. 6d. for votes when they have a 
little too much ale ?--That I do not know anything 
about. 

30,921. You really think he was rather fresh ?— 
Yes. 

30,922. This is not the first time you told somebody 
about this matter ?-I never spoke to only one man 
about it. 

30,923. There was some one who took your evi- 
dence upon it ?—Yes. 

_ 80,924. Did you ever tell him that you thought 
Mr. Mackley was fresh >—L thought such a thing as 
that was nothing to do with anybody. 

30,925. It is something to us now ?—Yes, it is. 

30,926. You saw a gentleman about this matter who 
took down your evidence, do you remember ?—Yes. 

30,927. As far as you know, you did not say any- 
thing to him about Mr. Mackley being fresh ?—No, 
I did not. 

30,928. This is the first time you have. said it, is 
it not ?—-Yes, it is. 

30,929. I think I must put my question to you 
again. Are you not saying it to-day out of good 
nature? It may be in some respects creditable to you, 
but is it not out of good nature to Mackley ?-—It is 
quite true what T have said. 

30,930. Is it quite true that you believe he was 
fresh at the time, or that you say so now in order to 
protect him ?—That makes no difference to me, his 
protection. I say the truth. 

30,931. You think he was fresh ?—Yes. I think 
Mr. Mackley had some beer. I never had Mr. Mackley 


. offer me any money before. 


80,932. Was he so fresh as not to understand what 
he was about ?—No. 

30,933. You do not really mean to say that ; he was 
a supporter of Mr. Tillett; do you think he did know 
what he was about ?—Oh yes. 

30,934. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you not tell him at 
the moment that he had some beer ?—Yes ; I said he 
was a little bit fresh. 

“30,935. You told him that he was a bit fresh ?— 
No. 

30,936. What did you tell him ?—YJ told this good 
gentleman { thought he was a bit fresh. 

30,937. But when Mr. Mackley is supposed to have 
offered you the 7s. 6d., did you not tell him he had too 
much beer ?—No. 

30,938. Did you not say he was a little bit fresh 7 
I say now he was a little bit fresh. Inever told’ Mr, 
Mackley so. 

30,939. Did you not at the time tell Mr. 
that he was a little bit fresh ?—No. a 

30,940. Or the worse for beer ?—No. . 

30,941. Are you quite sure of that ?—Yes. 


Mackley 
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30,942. Where was it that this happened ae the 
Barrack Road leading from Pockthorpe. 

30,948. How far from his house ?—I cannot measure 
yards how far it was. Mr, Mackley came out of: his 
own house. 

30,944. How far ?—It might be. perhaps. 10. or a 
dozen yards. 

30,945. What time of the evening a cannot ¢ say. 

30, 946. What time do you think it was in the 
evening ?—It might be 5 or 6 .o’clock, or it may be 6 
or 7 o'clock in the evening. 

30,947. (Mr. Howard.) Was it when you were 
coming from your work ?—Yes. 

30, 948. What time do you generally leave . off 
work ?—Half-past 6. 

30,949. That would be about the time probably ? 
—I was working somewhere else then. 

380,950. (Mr. ‘MU Mahon. ) You cannot say what time ; “ 
from 5 to 7?—No, I cannot. 

30,951. (Mr. Howard.) You. were it right ' -your- 
self. You were not fresh yourself ?—No. 

30,952. Mr. M‘Mahon.) Had you been to any public- 
houses since you left off work 2—No, not that day. 

30,953. Did you see anybody on the road near you 
or him that might have heard the conversation ?— 
There were plenty of people walking about, but there 
was no Conversation going on that I saw with any- 
body. 

30,954. I mean this conversation when he offered 
you three half-crowns >—There was one man in the 
house. That was all in the house. 

30,955. This I understood was on the High Road. 
Where was this offer made ?—In Mr. Mackley’s house. 

30,956. I thought you before told us it was some 
distance from the house ?—He offered me the 
three half-crowns when I was in Mr. Mackley’s house, 
he called me from the road to his house. 

30,957. Into what part of the house did he call you ? 
—I suppose you may call.it the tap room. 

30,958. Did you see any body there but himself ?— 
There was one man there besides Mr. Mackley. 

30,959. In the tap room r—Yes, 

30,960. Anybody else >—Nobody else. 

30,961. What sort of gentleman was that; surely 
you can tell us ?>—No. 

30,962. Was he tall P—No. 

30,963. Was he short ?—I never took much notice 
of the man to notice whether he-was tall or what. 

30,964. Stout ?—Not so many ee not so- stout’ as 
I am. 

30,965. Is that all the indication yott can n give of his 
stoutness, that he was not as stout as you are ?—Yes. 

30,966. What was his age ?—I cannot say. | 


30,967. What was the colour of his hair ?—I do not 
know. AL) say Bit 
80,968. What was his face like ?—I do not know. 
30,969. Was it remarkable for a long nose ?—I do 
not know. 
30,970. Had he lost the use of one eye ?—I do not 
know. a KOG 
30,971. Cannot you tell us anything more than 


that he was not so stout as you are, and not so very 
tall or short ; is that all _you know of him That is 
all. 

30,972. Might it be all a dream that you. saw ‘such 
a man ?—No, I saw another man sitting there. 

30,973. That istall you can tell us ¢-babhat is all I 
can tell you. 

30,974.. What was he doing ?—Sitting in the 
fireside. 

30,975. (Mr. Howard.) Did you have: a ‘talk with 
him ?—No.: 

30,976. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Could he have hens the 
offer of the three half-crowns 21 daresay he did. 

30,977. Was it made in the door >No. 

30,978. Where was it made r—In the tap room. 

30,979. Where was he sitting ?—Sitting ny wits side 
of the fire. 

30,980. In the tap-room ?—In the tap! ‘room. 

30, 981. (Mr. Howard.) Where where en siting? 
—-I was not sitting at all. 
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30,982. Where were ‘you standing pay ust against 
the doorway. ; 

30,983. (Mr. M* Mahon.) This man was a stranger 
to yon, I suppose ?>—Yes. 

80,984. You never saw him before ?—No. 

30,985. Was the tap room dark at the time ?—No, it 


“was in the shades of evening, ‘neither light nor dark, 


you may say. 

30,986. In the presence of this stranger in the 
tap room, having beckoned you to come into the room, 
Mr. Mackley offered you this. Give us now the very 


words he used. He beckoned to you on the road ?— 


He called me off the road to his own house and went 
into the tap room. He called my name, “ Arnup, I 
“ will give you three half-crowns if you will vote Blue 
“ this fans: I said “'No;” and I left Mr. Mackley’s 
house directly. 

30,987. (Mr. Howard.) Did he know that you were 
a Tory. ?—That I do not know. 

30,988. Had you known him before ?—Yes, I had 
known him many years. 

30,989. Did he know you were accustomed to vote ? 
—Yes, I have had a vote a great many years. 

30,990. Did he know it ?—Yes. 

30, 991. Did he know which side you voted for ?— 
My father always voted Blue. 

30,992. Did Mr. Mackley know which side you 
voted >No. 

30,993. At any time ?>—No, 

30,994. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How often had you voted 
before that P—lver since the poor man had a vote. 

30,995. How long was that ?—I cannot say. 

30,996. You must tell us. Do you not remember 
how long you have voted ?—No. 

30,997. When did you first vote ?—I cannot say. 

30,998. (Mr, Howard.) About how long, how many 
years ; 1 cannot expect you to remember the year, but 
about how many years ?—I do not know. 

30,999. How many times do you think you have 
voted ?—I do not know. 

31,000. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you sure you have a 
vote at all ?—Yes. 

81,001. (Mr. Howard.) How many times do you 
think ?—I cannot say, 

31,002. We will not pledge you to it, but give us 
some idea ; how many times do you think you have 
voted in your life--do not be afraid of it—once, twice, 
three times, or four times ?—I cannot say; sometimes 
I voted and sometimes J did not; it all depends upon 
where [am at work. | 

31,008. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Can you read and write? 
—Yes. 

Have you voted since the ballot ? 

31,004. (Mr. Howard.) You told me you voted at 
this last, election ?—Yes... / 

31,005. (Mr. Pt Mahon.) Did you, vote at the 
election of 1874 ?—Not that I know of. 

31,006. You voted at the last election ?—Yes. 

—3l 007. Was the voting at the last election by the 
same process as at the election of 1870, do you re- 
member ?—Just the same. 

31,008. Just the same as at the election of 1870 ? 
_T think it. was. 

$1,009. You went into the place, and they asked 
you- for whom you voted, and you said, “Of course, 
“ Wilkinson.;” is that it? o, I eal read and 
write. I saw Colonel Wilkinson on one side and the 
other on the other, and I put which I pleased. 

31,010. Was that the process you adopted in 1870? 
—I cannot say anything about it. 

31,011. Your memory is not very good ?—No, that 
is not a thing I trouble much about, not electioneering. 
- 81,012. Did you get anything for your vote at the 
= election. ?—They set me.on.as a messenger. 

31,013. How much did you get for that ?That I 
page: say ; my missis took the money, and I do not 
know what she gotat all. 

31,014. Did you have. anything nore than 7s. 6d.? 
—I,do not know what my missis got. 

31,015, How many days were you engaged 2—Two 
days. 
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31,016. Were those the day of voting and the day 
before ?—Yes. 

31,017. (Mr. Howard.) Who set you on as mes- 
senger ?—I do not know, I am sure. 

31,018. (Mr. Goldney.). Where was it, at what 
publie- -house ?—The 7th ward. 

31,019. Which public-house ?—“ Ketts’ Castle.” 

31,020. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were set on there 
the day before the election ?—Yes, 

31,021. (Mr. Howard.) It was at Mitchell’s “ Ketts’ 
se Castle ” 2—It was at Brown’s “ Castle Tavern,” Lee 
Brown’s. 

31,022. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you coming from 
work when Mr. Mackley saw you ?—No, I had. been 
at home, and had my tea, and went for a walk, 

31,023. Had you done any work that day ?—Yes. 

31, 024. What ?—I carried out some circulars as a 
messenger. 

31, 025, Had you not been to any regular work that 
day 2<No. 

31,026. I thought you told the learned Chairman 
that you had some other work to do, that you had 
finished one work ?— Yes, if I could get a job. 

dl, Pee Had you another job waiting for you that 

day ?>—No. 

31,028. Do I understand you to say that the only 
job you had that day was as a messenger ?—Yes. 

31,029. Mr. Howard.) Were you engaged all day 
at it ?>—Yes, 

31,030. ‘Taking 
papers. 

31,031. (Mr. 
Tory party. 

31,032. At ‘ Ketts’ Castle ” ?—_No, at the “Castle 
Tavern.” . 

31,033. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who engaged you?—I 
do not know. 

31,034. Where was it ?—The ‘ Castle Tavern.” 

31,085. You do not know who engaged you ?—TI do 
not. know the man’s name. 

31,036. Did you tell him you were a voter, and 
wanted a job ?—No, he never asked me. 

31,037. Did you tell him your name ?—He knew 
my name, he did not want any telling. 

31,088. He knew you were a voter ?—Yes. 

31,039. Did you intend, if he gave you the job, to 
give your vote for the job ?—I never said anything at 
all about voting. 

31,040. Did. you intend, when he employed you, to 
vote for him ?—No. 

31,041. What did you mean to do? Did you mean 
to cheat him ?--I vote which way I please. 

31,042. Of course you can vote as you please, but 
did you not mean. when you went for the job to him, 
that if he would employ you on the job you would give 
your vote, to his, party ?—No doubt. that was so ; that 
was the man’s opinion, I suppose, that b should vote 
for him if he gave me the job. 

31,048. (Mr. Howard.) You believe he thought so? 
Yes. 

31,044. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Would it not be cheating 
him to take the employment intending to vote for the 
Blues ?—Yes. 

31,045. If I understand you rightly, you, of course, 
thought it was a fair and regular bargain, that, if he 
gave you the job you would give him ‘the vote re do 
not know, Lam sure. 

31,046. (Mr Howard.) Would you have given him 
the vote if he had not given you the job 2—I] had 
nothing to do at the time ; he asked me whether [ 
would take these cireulars out for him. 

31,047. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The learned ‘Chairman’s 
question is this: If he refused you the job would you 
give him the yote?—It, would not have made any 
difference, 

31,048. You would, siill have yoted ?—I might or 
might not vote. 

31, 049. You might have stuck by him ?—Yes. 

31,050, Or, if the other side offered you 8s. 6d., you 

might, have voted for them., Remember your family 
were Blues? (No answer.) 


out circulars ?—Circulars and 


Goldney.) For which - party ?—The 
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31,051, (Mr. Howard.) Have you always voted ‘for 
one side; [ do not mean for the last two or three 
years, but for some years ?—Yes, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

31,05la. Do not tell me anything about the elections 
of 1874 and 1875 how you voted, but up to that time 
which side did you vote for ?—I cannot say ; some- 
times I voted and sometimes I did not. 

31,052. Whenever you did vote, what was the party ? 
—I always voted Tory. 

31,053. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Perhaps I do not under- 
stand these names so well as other people; do you 
remember whether you voted at all in the election of 
1870 ?—I cannot say. 

31,054, Or 1875 ?—I cannot say. 

31,055. Or 1868 ?—I cannot say whether I voted 
before. 

31,056. You cannot say when you voted before >— 
No. 

31,057. Will you undertake to say positively that 
you ever did vote before 1874 ?—I cannot say. 

31,058. Then how is it you told the learned Chair- 
man that you always voted Tory before 1874 ?—I 
always voted Tory as far as I knew. 

31,059. In 1874 you voted Tory ?—-I voted this last 
election Tory. 


31,060. In the election of 1874 you voted Tory, is 


that so ?—Yes. 

31,061. When was. 1874 ?—Last year. 

31,062. For whom did you vote in 1874 ?—I voted 
for the Tories. 

31,063. What were their names; had they any 
names ?>—Yes, Mr. Wilkinson, I believe. 

31,064. Who is the other >—Mr. Tillett. 

31,064a. (Mr. Howard.) You have been now 
in the box some time. Do you remember the names of 
any of the candidates during the last four or five years 
‘in Norwich. You know Mr. Tillett’s name ?—Yes. 

31,065. What are Mr. Tillett’s politics, is he Liberal 
or Tory ?—Liberal they call him. 


31,066. Had you ever voted for Mr. Tillett >—No. 

31,067. Have you heard of Sir Henry Stracey ?— 
Yes. 

31,068. What is he, Tory or Liberal ?—Conserva- 
tive. 

31,069. Did you ever vote for Sir Henry Stracey ? 
Yes. 

31,070. What was Mr. Huddleston ?—Conserva- 
tive. 

31,071. Did you ever vote for him ?—Both of them. 

31,072. Both Stracey and Huddleston ?—Yes. 


31,073. 
servative. 

31,074. 

31,075. 
—Yes. 

31,076. What is Mr. Colman, Tory or Liberal ?— 
Liberal, I believe. 

31,077. Did you ever vote for him ?—No. 

31,078. Then according to you, whenever you have 
voted, you have voted Tory ?—Yes. 

31,079. You have been been in the box a little time, 
and I daresay you have been thinking over everything. 
Have you thought any more about the question of the 
three half-crowns, and are you now sure what you 
have told me before was the truth >—Yes. 

31,080. That Mackley offered you three half- 
crowns if you would vote for Mr. Tillett >—If I would 
vote Blue. 


Colonel Wilkinson, what was he r—Con- 


Did you ever vote for hini >—Yes, 
That must have been at the last election ? 
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31,081. And you refused ?—Yes. 

31,082. (Mr. M Mahon.) I gave up examining you 
when you said you voted for Mr. Tillett and Colonel 
Wilkinson. Do I understand now that at the same 
election that you voted for Huddleston and Stracey you 
voted for Tillett and Wilkinson; it was at the same 
election that you voted for all four ?—I voted for Mr. 
Wilkinson, I never voted for Mr. Tillett. 

31,083. Was it at the same election you voted for 
Wilkinson that you voted for Huddleston and Stracey ? 
—WNot the same. 

31,084. When was it you voted for Wilkinson ?>— 
The last election. 

31,085. When did you vote for Huddleston and 
Stracey ?—I cannot tell the day of the month, 

31,086. I do not want the day of the month but the 
year ?—I do not know what year it was. 

31,087. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know how long 
ago it was ?—No. 

31,088, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were engaged as a 
messenger all day ?—Yes. 

31,089. You were going about all day delivering 
circulars ?—Yes, 

31,090. It was a warm day, was it not?—I cannot 
tell. 

31,091. Do you not remember?—I cannot tell 
whether it was a warm day ora hot day, 

31,092. Did you take any beer that day ?—Not that 
I know of. 

31,098. Who else could know, except yourself. Can 
you remember what beer you took on that day ?— 
No. 

31,094. Do you not remember in delivering your 
circulars whether you did not take a good deal of 
beer ?—I am not in the habit of drinking much beer ; 
I drink a pint of beer if I can get it. 

31,095. They were very generous to you at these 
election times, were they not. Were they not very 
liberal to you at these elections ?—I do not know 
anything about it. 

31,096, Can you tell the Commissioners whether 
you had half a pint of beer on that day ?—I cannot 
say whether I had half a pint of beer or not. 

31,097. Surely a big man like you does not conde- 
scend to drink half pints. Do you not drink pints 
always ?>—Sometimes half pints and sometimes pints, 
if I can get it. 

31,098. The rule is a pint, is it not ?—If I have 
money in my pocket to get a pint with. 

31,099. When you could get it you took a pint, did 
you not ?—When I got 2d. in my pocket to get one. 

31,100. If anybody at election times pressed you to 
take a pint of beer you took it ?—No, 

31,101. Why not ?—I never had any given me yet. 

31,102. During the election >—No. ; 

31,103, On this particular evening how many pints 
will you swear you had drunk ?—I never had none all 
the election time. 

31,104. On the evening on which you heard this 
wonderful offer of three half-crowns how many pints 
of beer had you taken ?—None at all. 

31,105. Spirits —No. 

31,106. Nothing at all but water ?—I just had my 
tea that is all. 

31,107. (Mr. Howard.) Nothing, only tea ?—No. 

31,108. (Mr, M‘ Mahon.) Had you no beer to your 
dinner >—No. 

31,109. Do you think you were sober ?—Quite so. 


CHARLES Batson sworn and examined. 


31,110. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—A shoe- 
mender, 

31,111. Where do you live?—Blackboy Yard in 
Pockthorpe. 

31,112. Have you any politics >—No. 

31,113. Nothing?—I have nothing to say to any- 
body. 

BL 114. Have you a vote ?—I have a vote. I voted 
for Mr. Tillett, and I do not know that I did any 


harm, that is all Ican say. Those always were my 
principles, and my people before me. 
31,115. Do you know John Mackley ?—Yes. 
31,116. Did you see anything of John Mackley 
during the election ?—No. 
31,117. Nothing ?—I saw him as I was coming out 
of the yard, and he and I walked up the road together. 
31,118. You did not speak to each other ?—No, he 
and I walked together up the street, but I never 
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stopped anywhere. I went and voted. I never saw 
the man since. 

31,119 You voted for Mr, Tillett >—Yes. 

31,120. So you say?—I did. I gave my name in 
so, whether I did or not. 

$1,121. Can you read or write ?—No, I wish I 
could. 

31,122. Did John Mackley come upstairs into your 
house ?—No, 

31,123. Just consider what you are talking about ? 
—No. 

31,124. Did he come into your house during the 
election ?—No. 

31,125. Did you see him more than once during the 
election ?— Never saw him more than once in my life 
during the election. 

31,126. Did he come about a pair of boots ?—His 
daughter brought a pair to mend a day before, but I 
never saw the man. I mend for him, he has a large 
family and I mend for him. 

31,127. Did you see Mackley the day before the 
election ?—No. 

31,128. Did you see him during the election ?—I 
saw him the morning. 

31,129. Which morning ?—I saw him the election 
morning. I never have seen him since, nor yet before. 

31,130. Did you see him on the polling day ? —I do 
not know what you mean. 

31,131. Yes you do, the voting day ?—Yes, now I 
can answer you. 

31,132. You had a conversation with Mackley >—No. 

31,133. You do not know what I am going to ask 
you, and yet you say “No.” You had a conversation 
with Mackley ?—No. 

31,1338a. You do not know what I am going to ask 
you, and yet you say “No.” You had a conversation 
with Mackley before you voted ?—No, I did not. 

31,1384. About the boots?—No. I had no conver- 
sation about the boots because he never brought any 
up; J had a pair of boots for one of his children, to 
mend. 

31,135. What was the conversation about ?—My 
kinsman came the next night and carried them home. 

31,1386. What was the conversation with John 
Mackley about ; you say it was not about the boots ?— 
Yes, it was about the boots. 

31,137. Nothing else >—No. 

31,138. Had you on the voting day a conversation 
with John Mackley ?—No. 

31,139. At any part of the day ?>—No, I did not. 

31,140. Do you know the “ Griffin” public-house ? 
—Yes, I live right opposite it ; [ ought to know. 

31,141. Did you go to the “ Griffin ” on the voting 
day ?—Yes, I did ; I met Mr. Mackley against my gate 
as I tell you. 

31,142. And went to the “ Griffin ?”—We went 
into the “Griffin” and asked whether Mr. Dunthorn 
was at home; he was not at home, he was gone to get 
shaved. That is true. 

31,148. You and Mackley went into the “ Griffin ” 
together ?—No, he said come in. 

31,144. You went in ?—When we got against the 
door, my kinswoman, Mary Ann, she said “ He is not 
at home.” 

81,145. Your kinswoman ?—His sister keeps house 
for him. 

31,146. Did you ever have any conversation with 
Mackley there ?—No conversation. I came straight 
up the road side and gave my vote in. 

31,147. You must have had some talk there. You 
could not have been together wrthout chatting >—I 
never have any conversation with anybody but myself. 

31,148. You have told me you went into the 
“ Griffin ’with Mackley. Be careful how you answer 
me. You went into the “ Griffin” with Mackley >— 
Yes. 

31,149. Had you a conversation with Mackley, or 
had you not, on that day ?—None at all. 

31,150. Do you mean to say you went into the 
“ Griffin” with him, and did not talk with him about 
anything ?—No. 
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31,151. Not a single word?—As we went in we 
came out; he asked, I did not ask ; he spoke. 

31,152. Do not talk so much. Did you or not 
have any conversation of any kind with Mackley, when 
you went to the “ Griffin ” P—No. 

81,158. Can you swear that ?—Yes, I can with a 
safe conscience. 

31,154. Not a single word on any subject ?—No, 
not at all. 

31,155. You did not say “ How do you do” ?—No. 

31,156, Or anything ?—No. 

31,157. Or he to you ?—I went straight up the 
road. 

31,158-9. Nor he to you ?—No, he was all the way 
behind me, 

31,160, You wish the Commissioners to understand 
that you were in his company, and did not say one 
Word to him, or he to you ?—No, I never said anything 
to the man. 

31,161. You have known him for some years ?—Yes, 

31,162. And worked for him ?—Yes, I have; his 
girls come and bring the work to me. 

31,163. I must now give youa very serious caution; 
and mark you, I mean what [ say ?—Yes, I suppose so. 

31,164, You must be very careful how you answer 
me. I will ask you once more. I do not want to 
take any advantage of you—are you going to pledge 
yourself on your oath that you never said one word 
to Mackley or Mackley, to you ?—No, I never 
did. 

31,165. And that you talked on no subject ?—No, 
I did not. 

31,166. And did not exchange a single word ?— 
No, I did not. I went up to the place by myself, and 
he came all the way behind me, that he did. 

31,167. Did Mackley say “ You might as well vote 
“ for us, the others have served you badly,” and did 
you say “I do not know, my wife will not let me vote 
for any but the Tories”?—No, I always voted a 
Purple to please my wife, and this time I voted Blue to 
please myself. 

34,168. You always voted Purple to please your wife, 
and this fime you voted Blue to please yourself?—lI 
did. 

31,169. Just listen to my question. Did Mackley 
say to you ‘ You may as well vote for us, the others 
“« have served you badly,” and you said “ Well, I do 
“ not know, my wife will not let me vote for any but 
“ the Tories.” Will you swear you did notsay that ? 
—I did not say that. 

31,170. Not a single word of that sort ?—I did not 
say that. 

31,170. Did Mackley ask you to vote for the Blues, 
and did you say your wife objected to your voting for 
anybody but the Tories >—No, I said nothing. 

31,172. I cannot let you escape in that way. 
you say that to Mackley ?—No. 

31,173. Did Mackley say it to you ?—No. 

31,174. Nota single word of the sort? It is a fact 
that your wife objected to your voting for anybody 
but the Purples ?—Not this time. 

31,175. But generally ?—Yes. We are obliged 
to do sometimes as the wives wish; this time I 
would not. 

31,176. You did generally vote for the Purples to 
please your wife >—Yes. 

31,177. You did vote for the Purples until last 
time ?>—Yes. 

31,178. Now I will go on. Did Mackley further 
say to you “Do not mind what your wife says,” and 
did you say to him in reply, “ Well, I suppose I 
“ must, my kinsman has served me bad?”—I had 
never seen Mr. Mackley until that morning. . 

31,179. I do not suggest that you did; but was 
that said between you ?—No. 


Did 


31,180. Not a word of it ?>—No ; not a word of it to 


Mr. Mackley. 
book. 

31,181. Did you go to Mackley’s house after you 
left the “ Griftin ”?—No, that I did not. 


4Y3 


J can take an oath upon it and kiss the 


C. Batson. 


oe 


16 Sept. 1875. . 


C. Batson. 


16 Sept. 1875. 
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31,182. Did you see anything of Frederick Marcon? 
EAs: I did not. 

31, 183. Now think. Do you know him 2—Not that 
I know. If he saw me I did not see him. 

31,184. Do you know Frederick Marcon ?--I know 
him to speak to. 

31,185. You know what he is, and who he is ?——No, 
T do not know what he is. 

31,186. You know him to speak to >—Yes. 

31,187. You have known him some time ?—Yes, of 
course I have. 

31,188. Did you see him on that day, at the time I 
am talking about ?—No, I did not see him. 

31,189. He says he saw you?—It may be very 
likely ; ; I never look about to see anybody. 

31,190. You neyer look about to see anybody, and 
never talk to anybody ?—No, I do not. 

81,191. If Frederick’ Marcon’ says you were with 
Mackley on that day, and. went into the “ Griffin,” is 
that true?—I. went into the door, and I came out 
directly. 

31,192. Was Marcon near enough to hear what you 
said ?—Not that I know of ; I cannot say whether he 
was. 

31,1938. Did you see him at all >—No; if he saw me 
I did not see hii. 

31,194. Did you believe he was there ?—I believe 
he was there as he said he was there. 

31,195. When did he say he was there >—When he 
came to ask me. 

31,196. When did he come to ask you ?—He came 
to ask me about the election. 

31,197. Tell me what he said ?—I cannot tell you. 

31,198. You must ?—He said he saw me going in; 
I said, supposing I did. 

_ 81,199. Did Mr. Marcon tell you he saw you going 
in?—Yes; I never stopped a minute ; he knows that 
I did not. 

31,200. Only answer my question. Did Marcon 
say that he saw you go in ?—He says he saw me going 
in. 

31,201. Answer my question simply ?—There it is. 

31,202. Did he say to you that he saw you go in? 
—Yes. 

81,208. Go in where ?—Go in nowhere. 

31,204. Go in where ?—I forget what he said, 

31,205. You must remember quite well ?—I can- 
not think of everything. 

31,206. You shall have time ?—About 10 o’clock 
was about the time. 

31,207. Of the voting day ?p—Yes. 

31,208. He said he saw you goin where ?>—He said 
he saw me go in. 

31,209. Mr. Dunthorn’s ?—Yes. 

31,210. With Mackley ?—Yes. 

31,211. Did he tell you anything else >—No. 

31,212. Are you sure about this >—Yes, 

31,2138. What did he ask you the question for ?—I 
do not know. 

31,214. Did you ask him why he asked you ?—No, 
I never said nothing to him. 

81,215. What did you think he wanted to know 
for >—How did I know what he wanted to know. 

31,216, Why did you not ask him ?—{ did not. 

31,217. Will you swear you had no further conver- 
sation with Marcon ?—What conversation should I 
have with that man ? 

31,218. Do not ask me what conversation you 
should have with him ?—No, I had nothing to say to 
him. 

31,219. I do not want to catch you 2—You won't 
catch me. 

31,220, It depends on how you behave yourself. 
Will you swear you had no further conversation with 
Marcon than that ?—No. 

31,221. None ?—No. 


31,222. Did Marcon remind you that Mackley and 


7oR “had had a Conversation, about your vote ?— 
0. * : 


31 9228. Beyer said a tS about it aE. 
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31,224. Did he remind you that Mackley had made 
you an offer for your vote P—I do not remember. 

31,225. You must know it quite well ?—No, I do 
not remember. 

31,226. I have warned you to be careful on your 
oath puuy am so hard of hearing and so forgetful, that 
I do not remember long together. It is the worse for 
me that I do not. 

31,227. J am your friend, not an enemy. Do think ! 
—TI cannot recollect. 

31,228. But you must ?—I cannot. 

31, 229. But you must ?-—I cannot. 

31,230. I have brought you to recollect some 
things you did not ?—I told ‘you all I can tell you, 
I can tell you no more. 

31,231. You must tell me ?—I have told you as far 
as I can. 

31,232. You have not ?—Yes, I have. | 

31, 233. We shall get on a little better together 
before we finish. You have told mé you will swear 
that Mr. Marcon never said one word more to you 
than that he saw you going into Dunthorn’s with 
Mackley. You now say you cannot remember whether 
he spoke to you about an offer for your vote ?—No, I 
do not remember. 

31,234. Will you swear he did not ?—No. 

31,235. I must warn you to be careful ?—I cannot 
recollect his saying anything to me at all, | 

31,236. What did you suppose Marcon wanted to 
speak to you at all about ?—I did not know what he 
wanted to speak to me about. 

31,237. What was his business ?—I thought he 
wanted me to do some jobs. 

31,288, Did he ask you to do a job ?IMany times 
I have. 

31,239, Did he ask you to do a, job ?—Not that 
morning. 

31,240. He said nothing about a job 2No. 

31,241. You cannot suppose he came for nothing. 
Task you on your oath, what did. he come for ?—I do 
not know what he came for. 

31,242. You must tell me?—I do not know what 
he came for. 

31,243. You must tell ?—lI have told you all I can 
tell you; I cannot tell you any more, 

31,244, What did Marcon say he came for ?— 
(No answer.) 

31,245. Come Mr. Batson; you need be under no 
alarm if you tell me all the truth ?—I have told you 
the truth as far as I can; I cannot tell you any more. 

31,246, You must tell me more than that ?—I voted 
the Bide; and that is all I can sa 

31,247. So you have. told me 20 times, and rE take 
it for granted. What did Marcon say he wanted, when 
he came to you. He must haye wanted . something; ? 
—I do not know I am sure. 

31,248. You must remember what was. the object 
of his visit to you ; you say he did not want you to do a 
job for him ?—I do not know what he wanted, 

31,249. What did he say he wanted ?—He never 
said anything to me. 

31,250. What did he come to you about. P—I do not 
know what he came about, I am sure. 

5251. You did not look at each other, and nod, 
aff ge without saying something. What was it you 
talked about ?—Nothing at all; I never said nothing 
to him, 

31,252. Remember that we have heard Mr. Marcon’s 
account of this, and I shall have to compare his account 
with yours, and if you give me your evidence in a 
satisfactory way, and if you tell me the whole truth— 
—That is the truth. 

31,258. If you tell me the whole truth,. the Com- 
missioners will protect you. J ask you, what, was the 
object of Mr. Marcon’s visit >—I voted the Blue, and 
I told him I should vote Blue again if I thought | Site. 

31,254. Did you tell Marcon you voted lue § ?— Yes, 
I told him I voted Blue, and I should again, — That. is 
all I said to him and that is all he said to me. 

31,255. Did he ask you how you ‘voted ?-~ 


He a 
Mr, Mackley came for me; that he was going down 
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theyard, and he gave a call, and up I went to: the 
yard, 

31,256. He said Mackley had come for you ?—He 
said he came for me, but he did not. 

31,257. Iam only asking you, at present, what 
Marcon said to you >—That is all that he said to me. 

31,258. He did say something that you remember ? 
—That is all about it, and I cannot tell you any more. 

31,259. You must ?>—I cannot. 

31,260. I will see if you cannot. You are here on 
your oath, and I warn you of the consequences ?>— 
That is the truth, and nothing but the truth. 

$1,261. Upon your oath, did not Marcon converse 
with you about your voting at Mackley’s request for 
the Blues,—because Mackley asked you to do it He 
never asked me to do it. 

31,262. Did not Marcon say it to you >—No., 

31,263. What did he say >—He asked me about, how 
I came to vote a Blue, and I said I had voted a Blue 
and would vote again. 

31,264. What did Marcon say to you ?—That is all 
he said. 
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31,265..Tell me again ?—I cannot tell you, because 
I have no memory. : pices 

31,266. Tell me now, once more, what Marcon said 
to you ?—That is all I can say. ‘EES FE 

31,267. Tell me what Marcon said to you ?—He 
said, ‘‘ You voted for Mr. Tillett” ; I said, “If I did 
so, I will again.” 

31,268. Did he not mention Mackley’s name ?—Yes, 
he said he saw me going into Mr, Dunthorn’s, and 
I was not in half a minute; that is all the man said 
to me; he said he stood there and see me. I did not 
see him. Pi ae 

31,269. That may be, but he satd he told you he saw 
you ; that is so?—Yes, he saw me, but I did not see 

im. 

a 31,270, Did he tell you anything about money ?— 
0. 
31,271. Are you sure; did he not tell you some- 

thing about money for your vote ? Come, Mr. Batson, 

you are so forgetful ?—(No answer.) 

(Mr. Howard.) Stand down, and we will. call 
Frederick Marcon before us, and then we will see you 
again. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


TWENTY-FIFTH DAY. 


Friday, 17th September 1875. 


CHRISTOPHER SAYER sworn and examined. 


31,272. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—Licensed 
victualler. 
31,278. 
31,274. 
31,275. 
—Yes. 
31,276. 
31,277. 
31,278: 


Do you keep the “ Angel” inn ?—Yes. 
In what ward ?—The eighth ward, 
Was there a committee room at your house ? 


For the Liberals ?—Yes. 
At the last election ?>—Yes. 
At any previous election ?—In 1874. 

31,279. Any previous to that ?—No. 

31,280. Had you any post as agent or anything 
else —No, -: . 

31,281. You merely lent your committee room ?— 
Yesyov 

31,282. Did you hire it to them for money ?>—Yes. 

31,288.. How much did they pay you?—Two 
guineas. 

31,284. How many clerks were there at your com- 
mittee room ?—One. 

31,285. Anyone else ?—There was some messengers 
from the committee room sent down there. 

31,286. How many messengers were there ?—I 
don’t know; I had no control over the messengers. 

31,287. You saw them ?—I saw several, but as to 
the quantity I do not know. 

31,288, You can, give us some idea ?—I should 
think not above half a dozen. 

31,289. What did those messengers do ?—I was at 
my work and could not see what they did. Some of 
them I saw taking out circulars at different times of 
the day, and at other times others carried out some 
bills. 

31,290. I want you to be more particular. You 
must know how many messengers there were. You 
have not told me all?—I know. I will tell you all. 
I let my house for a committee room in 1874. 

31,291. You have told me all that, and I do not 
want it over again. I wish you to tell me how many 
messengers there were ?—I could not. tell you how 
many; 1 could only draw my own estimate; there 
might be five or six, I should say, not more. They 
were sent from another committee room, 

31,292. Who’ sent’ them ?—Mr. Hunter sent them 
to mine. Kak. 1p GME YF 2 Les - 


31,293. You were going to say that something 
occurred the night before the election ?—Mr. Culyer 
came to mine the night before the election, between 
six and seven. o’clock, and asked me if I could find 
him about 10 men to be employed on the election day 
as watchers. J said, “I daresay I could,” and Culyer 
went away, and I found 10 men. 

31,294. Where did you find them ?—Round the 
parish. 

31,295. Men you knew ?—In the ward. 

31,296. Men you knew ?—Yes, men I knew. 

31,297. Did you put them on ?—Yes. 

31,298. What did you promise to pay them ?—I did 
not promise anything ; Culyer said they would have a 
day’s work. I did not know what they would get 
until after the election. 

31,299. Did they ask you what they would get ?— 
No. 

31,300. They did not ask you how much they were 
to be paid ?>—Certainly not. 

31,301-2. I suppose they understood the price ?—I 
dare say they did. 

31,303. They had been put on before ?—Not my 
putting on. 

31,804. What sort of men were they ? 
position in life ?—Working men. 

31,305. Were they voters ?—That I could not say. 

31,806. Oh yes, you must ?—I did not know till 
after the election; I can give you a list of the names. 

31,307. But Task you, upon your vath, did you not 
know or believe that they were voters, when you put 
them on ?—Some of them were not. 

31,308. Some of them were ?—Yes. 

31,309. Why did you not tell me that when I asked 
you. You are here to speak the whole truth, under 
penalty for not doing it. Do you know what pro- 
portion of them were voters or not ?—TI could not be 
certain. 

31,310. Did you not) believe they were ?—There is 
not many men but what are voters. 

31,311. Task you, upon your oath, whether they 
were not put on with the object of getting their votes ? 
—Certainly not. 

31,312. Can you swear that ?—I can. 


Of what 
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C. Batson. 


16 Sept. 1875. 


C. Sayer. 


17 Sept. 1875. 


C. Sayer. _ 


oe 


17 Sept. 1875. 
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9 ,313. Did you believe that it was Culyer’s object 


BS wet their votes ?—No. 


31 ,314, Did he tell you about it ?—No. 

31, 315. Did he caution you not to get any ?+-No ; 
he asked me to put on 10 men. 

31,316. Did you ask the men if they were voters or 
not 2Certainly not. 

31,317. Now give me the list ?>—This is the piece 
of paper 1 put the names down on and gave it to 
Culyer afterwards (handing same to the Com- 
missioners). 

31,318. Is this your writing ?—No. 

31, 319. Whose writing is it ?—My daughter’s 

31, "320. Written when ?—On the ev ening before 
the election. 

31,821. The day they were engaged ?—The same 
evening they were engaged. 

31,322. This list you know by heart, I suppose ?— 
No, I do not. 

31,328. Look at it, and tell me which of them 
voters >—Robert Duffell is not a voter. 

31,324. How do you know he is not gt Way the 
petition was pending, the question was asked me 
whether I knew they were voters or whether they 
were not. 

31,325. Who asked you >—Culyer. 

31,326. They had all worked, had they not ?>—They 
had all worked, for what I know. 

31,827. Now give me the next ?>—Frederick Duffell. 

31,328. Is he a voter ?—A non-voter. Walter Rix 
is a non-voter; James Steward is a non-voter ; James 
Smith is a non-voter; the others are voters. 

31,329. (Mr. Goldney.) The last five are voters ?-— 
Yes. 

31,380. (dz. 


are 


M’ Mahon.) And five are non-voters ? 


" Five are non-voters. 


31,331. (Mr.. Howard.) Were you told by Culyer 
to look after voters, or not ?—Certainly not, 

31,332. Were you told to get voters ?—Certainly 
not. 

31,333. Did you abstain from seeing whether these 
were voters or not, in order that you might catch 
voters ?—I took men that I thought would serve the 
purpose they were wanted for. 

31,834. You knew the purpose was to get votes to 
win the election ?—Not from them. 

81,335. Which men ?—These 10 I set on; 
not the intention { 


that was 
T am sure. 

31,336. You had set on men in 1874 ?—No, 

31,3387. Did you know that in 1874 men were em- 
ployed corruptly, to promote the election ?—No. 

31,838. You never heard it ?—No. 

31,339. Do you expect the Commissioners to believe 
that you, a publican in the heart of the city, did not 
know all about the election of 1874, and that there 
was an extensive employment of messengers ?-—I had 
not a job in putting on anyone in 1874. 

31,340. Did you not know that there was an ex- 
tensive employment of messengers in 1874, with the 
object of winning the election ?—Certainly not. 

31,841. You never heard it ?—I never heard it. 

31,342. You never heard it P—I never heard that 
was the object. 

31,848. You heard that there was an extensive em- 
ployment ?—No. 

31,344. Did you not ?—No. 

31,845. You have heard it since ?—Since, I have. 

31,346. Do you mean to say you never suspected it 
in 1874?—No. 

81,847. Or in 1875 ?—No. 

31,3848. Did you keep in the house all day ?—No. 

31,349. What did you .do with yourself ?—I was 
walking about during the day. 

31,850. Did you put on any men ?—Only them 10 ; 
that was by the order of Culyer. 

31,351. In 1874 you did not ?—No. 

31,352. Your house was ini as a committee 
room ?—Yes. 

31,3853. Who had the hondgeinent, of it in 1874 ?— 

I do not know the clerk’s name. 
31,3854. Who was the ward manager ?—Mr, Hunter. 


NORWIOH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


‘ 


31,355. Did he not tell you to put on men in 1874 ? 
—No. : 

31,356. You never did ?—I never did. There is 
one thing I have to tell you. Late in the evening 
Culyer called after he gave me that order and counter- 
manded the order. 

31,857. In 1874 ?—In 1875; and I said I had 
already set the men on. He said, “ Well, as that is 
** the case you must order them to be here at eight 
“ o'clock to-morrow morning, and set them on at 
“ different committee rooms as watchers. 

31,358. Tell me what was done at the committee 
room. Next to nothing, was there not ?—I was not 
supposed to go in and out of the committee room. 

31,359, But I have no doubt you had your eyes 
open ?——I saw messengers going about with bills and 
circulars. 

31,360. There was only one clerk there ?—Only 
one clerk. 

31,361. And a register >—And a register, 

31,362. That was about all, was it not >-—That was 
all, except the bills and the cards that were sent there 
to be sent out again. 

31,363. Have. you been in that house long ?—No. 

31,364, Not, I suppose, more than four or five 
years >—=Not two yet. 

31,365. You have only had two chances of Ictting 
your rooms P—TI have not. 

31,366. Was your house let by your predecessor 2— 
It was shut up several years. 

31,3867. Which was the nearest committee room 
belonging to the same party?—I do not know any 
nearer than the Mackley’s. 

31,868. How near is that ?>—200 or 300 yards from 
mine, 

31,3869. I ask you, standing in that box, what 
you believe about your room being necéssary as_ well 


as Mackley’s ?—I, could not say but what they could’ 


do without it. 

31,3870. You are here to tell us the whole truth. 
You know and believe that they could and ought to 
have done without ?—I believe they could have done 
without. 

31,371, Having told me that, [ put to youa question 
which I have put tO a great many other persons. On 
your oath, do you not believe it was a sham committee 
room PI do not know what you call a sham com- 
mittee room. 

31,372. A room not really wanted ?—Well, they 
might have made shift without it. 

31, 373. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were sh elvays a 
Liberal ?—Yes. 

31,374. You have always voted for the Liberals ?— 


Always. 
31,875. Did Culyer know that ?>—Yes, 
31,376. Did I understand you rightly to say that 


you had no jeb from them at all in 1874 ?-—None 
whatsomever. 

31,377. Was not your house a committee room ?— 
Yes. 

31,378. You do not call that a job 2—No ; if they 
wanted it for nothing they should have it. 

31,379. They paid you two guineas ?—Yes. 

31,380. That was in 1875 7 Yes, 

31,381. Do you know the name of the clerk P—I do 
not kuow the name of the clerk; he was a stranger 
to me. 

31,582. How many of these messengers were 
voters 2—That I cannot say. 

31,383. Look at that list again ?—Five of them 
were non-voters. They were set on as watchers. 

31,384. Look at the list again. I thought that you 
said in the first instance that there were five non- 
voters and five voters >—That is right. 

31,385. I understood you to say afterwards that 
there were six non-voters ?—Then I made a mistake. 

31,386. Are there two of the same name ?—No, 
there are five nou-voters. ) 

31,387. Are there not two men , of -the same name 
in that list >—Two men of the name of Rix, 
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31,388. Which of them was a non-voter ?—Walter 
Rix, 

31,389. (Mr. Howard.) You may go, but I warn 
you about voters being employedas messengers. You 
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are aware that that was a sham committee room, and’ 


you must know that there was a great deal of corrupt 
employment. Be on your guard about it ?—I will; 
sir. 


Mr. Grorcs A. STEVENS recalled and further examined. 


31,3890, (Mr. Howard.) I do not know whether you 
heard the evidence of George Mackley yesterday ?—I 
did not hear it, but I read it last evening. 

31,391. I dare say you have found the substance of 
it in the newspaper ?>—I think I have. 

31,392. Will you be kind enough to give me your 
impression of what the evidence was ?—The substance 
of it was this, that Mackley stated that Mr. Gilbert 
and Mr, Dawson went up and met him at Sprowston, 
that a conversation took place between them, and that 
Mr. Gilbert, as I gather from Mackley, endeavoured to 
induce him to state that which Mr, Gilbert believed to 
be untrue, and offered him 50/. for doing it. i should 
say that was not the impression which Mackley’s con- 
versation conveyed to my mind in the examination I 
had of him previous to the election petition. _ 

31,393. Will you tell us what the conversation you 
had was ?—The original particulars delivered had not 
the name of Mackley in them. 

31,394. When was the conversation with Mackley ? 
—Immediately after the delivery of the amended par- 
ticulars, and they were delivered I think about three 
days before the petition. Of course as soon as I saw 
Mackley’s name, I went round to all the witnesses to 
ascertain what they had against us. I went to George 
Mackley to inquire into what was down in the par- 
ticulars against him, and he told me he had seen 
Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Dawson on the matter, at 
the house of a Mr. Collinson at Sprowston, that 
Mr, Gilbert told him that he knew that Mackley had 
bribed eight men to vote for Mr. Tillett ; and I think 
he said that he had obtained his knowledge from a 
man of the name of Winter. He put it as a fact that 
he knew it, and said, ‘* Now, if you will go and make a 
“ full disclosure you shall have 50/.” That is what 
Mackley told me was the conversation, but it was all 
based upon a knowledge that Mr. Gilbert had, that that 
was the fact, that the eight men were bribed by him. 

31,395. You see the immense distinction there is 
between your statement and Mackley’s statement ?— 
I see there is a distinction, a distinction which I can 
draw. eli! ; 

31,396. An important distinction ?—An important 
distinction. 

31,397. Did Mackley ever ask you for money ?— 
No, I said the best thing for him was not to go to 
Mr. Gilbert’s office, but to come into court when he 
was subpcenaed, and speak the truth. ' 

31,398. I am reading the report of his evidence 
from the ‘‘ Norfolk Chronicle.” (Q.) “ What did you 
“ think you were going to get 50/. for?—(4.) I do 
“ not know, that is what surprised me, he told me he 
“ knew Winter, and that there were eight men had 
“ been employed. I never called to ask him for the 
«“ 507, He wanted me to swear something wrong. 
‘“¢ T suppose he wanted me to swear these men were 
“ bribed. (The Chief Commissioner.) Did he say so ? 
« —He said if I would say so he would give me 501, 
«“ (Q.) Be careful; what does ‘so’ mean. Give us 
“ what he said.- It is a serious matter ?—(A.) He 
«‘ wanted me to say before the petition whether the 
« men were bribed, 1 suppose. (@.) Remember what 
“ he said 2—(4.) He said the men were bribed. He 
“© gaid if I would say that he would give me 50. 
« (Q.) Is that how you want it to stand on the short- 
“ hand writer’s notes ?—(A.) That is true, sir. (Q.) 
« Tell me once more in your own way what it was 
« Mr. Gilbert said you were to do if he gave you 
« 504.2—(A.) I was to swear that the men were 
« bribed, and if I would say so he would give me 504. 
«“ (Q.) Are you sure he used the word ‘bribed’ ?— 
“« (A) [Hesitating. | Yes, L think so. (Q.) You do 
“ not seem quite sure. Are you in any doubt about 
“ it 2—(A.) { think that is what he wanted, (Q.) 
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“ Remember you are making a charge against a man, 


a direct punishable offence of a most serious cha- 
racter. If it is true, say so, but if you are not sure, 
do not say it. Put yourself in Mr. Gilbert’s place, 
and see how you would like to have it said against 
you. Tell me one way or the other ?—(4.) That 
is what he wanted me to do. (Q.) Do you say so, 
or do you think he meant it >—(4.) [Hesitation.] 
Mr. Gilbert wrote something down. I do not 
know whether you had the paper. It was read 
over to me. (Q.) Do you see the distinction 
between the two things? A man saying a thing ; 
and you forming an impression in your mind that he 
meant it ?—( Witness.) He said there were eight men 
employed. (Q.) Come, do tell me exactly what he 
“ said ?—(A.) [Hesitation.] He said they voted for 
“ Mr. Tillett. If I said I gave them 5s. each for 
their vote, he would give me 502. That is as near 
“ as] can tell it. (@Q.) Are you clear now that is 
“ what he said ?—(A.) That is what he said. (Q.) 
Because, you have given me two or three different 
conversations, and we want to know what is the 
“ right one ?—(A.) That is the purport of it. (Q.) 
I am asking you what he said, because it is no light 
matter. I wish to know what it was ?—That is what 
“ it was. (@.) Youare pledged to that on your oath. 
“ Be careful ?—(A.) Yes, sir. (Q.) Did he ask you 
anything about their having 5s., or say they were 
** to have, before he asked you >—(4.) No, sir. (Q.) 
You mean to say it was a voluntary statement of his 
without any introduction whatever, that you were 
to go and take your oath the men had 5s. for their 
votes,—without any previous conversation between 
“ you as to what the men had?—(A.) Yes, sir. 
(Q.) I hope I have made myself clear. You 
say you know very little about electioneering 
“ matters, and J think it right to tell you you are 
giving evidence of a most serious offence ; having 
said that, will you think it over once more ?— 
“ (Witness.) He wanted me to swear falsely, and he 
“ would pay me for it. (@.) He wanted that. What 
you have told me you stand pledged to >—(A.) Yes. 
“ Mr. Dawson was in the house, but not in the room. 
It was said at ‘Sprowston some time atnight. (Q.) 
Was it morning, noon, er night ?—(d.) Night. 
(Q.) You do not go to Sprowston every night >— 
“ (A4.) No. (The Chief Commissioner.) You pledge 
“ yourself as to Mr. Dawson being there >—(4.) He 
was in the house, but not inthe room. He came up 
“in a cab. (Mr. Goldney.) He did not hear any 
part of the conversation between you and Mr. Gil- 
“ bert 2—( Witness.) No, sir. (Q.) He was not in 
the room at all during the time this conversation 
“ was taking place >—(d.) He was not. I was only 
“ there once. (The Chief Commissioner.) Have you 
“ ever seen Mr. Gilbert since ?—(4.) No, neither 
“ before nor since. Heisayoungman. (Q.) Where 
were you to see him after this, in order to get your 
“ 50/. for giving this information ?—(4.) At his 
“ office. (@.) Then you did agree to see him after- 
“ wards to get the money ?—(A.) No, I didnot. (Q.) 
“ You hesitate. Why did you not say ‘you want me 
“ ¢¢o go into court and tell what is false, and I cannot 
“ «do it’ ?—(A.) He would not let me go. .(Q.) Do 
you mean to say that he held you by the throat, and 
“ would not let you go?—(A.) No. (Q.) Task you 
“ now, on your oath, why did you not say ‘Tf decline 
“to make a false statement’? — (No answer.) 
“ Further examined, witness said, I was subpoenaed, 
“ and got a shilling with my subpena. (Q.) Why 
“ did you not attend the Court ?—(4.) I did. (Q.) 
* On which side ?—(d.) The Conservative side, I 
“ suppose. (Q.) Were you called? —(4.) No.” 
Beyond all question the witness yesterday pledged 
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himself. distinetly..upon. his, oath, after: every oppor- 
tunity had been afforded him, that, without preliminary 
conversation, Mr. Gilbert had suborned him to go into 
Court upon the petition, and commit wilful and corrupt 
perjury for 50/.?—I think I can throw some light 
upon it, and my explanation is, that Mr, Gilbert com- 
menced by a positive knowledge of this man having 
been bribed, and said, “ If you will bring it out, you 
shall have 501.” ., 

31,398a. We are indebted to you for this evidence, 
and Mr. Gilbert I have no. doubt is, also, for your 
endeavour to make things plain; but your version and 
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Mackley’s are as different as night and day. .On what 
day did you see Mackley >—I am afraid, I cannot tie 
myself to the date. 


31,399. It“ would be convenient to oats that, 
Have you any diary?—I am afraid I should not 
make many entries in my diary upon that. 

31,400. How long was’ it after the election ?—It 
was, I. believe, after the delivery of the amended 
particulars. 


31,401. The supplemental partiouilany ?—The sup- 
plemental particulars. 


Mr. Joun Wriison GiILeBert recalled and further examined. 


31,402. (Mr. Howard.) 1 need seareely tell you 
of the evidence given in your absence yesterday, by 
George Mackley. You were sent for, but you were 
found to be out of town ?—Unfortunately. 

31,403, Under these circumstances we determined 
not to conclude Mackley’s examination until you had 
an opportunity of being here. You know what took 
place yesterday, I suppose?—I do. I read the 
evidence late last night; and I read it with. very 
profound astonishment, and I will say not without 
feelings of annoyance. 

31,404. We will not trouble you about that, but 
simply ask you to say what the real version of the 
matter is. You have heard Mr. Stevens examined 
this morning, and you would have heard Mackley 
examined yesterday, if you had been in Norwich. Our 
intention is all through, so far as we can, to take care 
that people shall be. brought face to face in these 
matters ?—I may say at once, a more base, a more 
wilful and wicked charge was never before brought 


against any individualin acourt. I could hardly believe 


that you could have found a man in Norwich who 
would have been guilty of such gross baseness ; and I 
can only conclude that he came up here in a vindictive 
spirit to make this charge against me, owing to the 
fact of his being unable to extort from me, or rather 
from those who promoted that petition, this sum of 
502. Now I will tell you exactly what did take 
place; and if the Commissioners will only give me 
time, and will allow me to make my own statement, 
I will do so seriatim, comparing my statement, as I go 
along, with Mackley’s evidence; and then it will be 
open to them to put any questions to me that may 
oceur to them; and Mackley, or his advisers, may 
cross-examine me, if the Commissioners think | it 
desirable. J must say I court the fullest inquiry into 
these matters; and I am greatly indebted to the Com- 
misioners for giving me an opportunity of coming and 
giving, with all the solemnity of my oath, the “most 
unqualified denial to one of the most monstrous 
charges ever uttered in a court of justice. 

31,405. We were bound to take Mackley’s evidence ? 
—lIhope you will believe that I.am not imputing the 
slightest blame to the Commissioners. 

31,406. It was so serious a charge, and laid you 
open to so serious a penalty, that the Commissioners 
felt it right to investigate it. We were not satisfied, 
as things stood, without making a complete inquiry 
into the truth of it, and having you before us. 
We will hear both sides. Tell us exactly what took 
place at the interview ?>—Will you allow me first of 
all to explain to you how I came to hear of Mackley 
at all. On the evening of Sunday the 2nd of May, I 
was in the country some 10 miles from Norwich. 
Mr. Dawson came over to me, for what purpose I did 
not know. I had unfortunately left that place, and I 
did not see him till I got to Norwich at 10 o’clock on 
the Sunday night. He then came to me, and stated 
that Mackley was disposed, to use his own expression, 
to round on the other side for a consideration. I 
stated to Dawson that it was not my practice to work 
on Sunday, and I certainly was not going to see 
Mackley on} Sunday; that if he had any evidence to 
give he might come to my office in the usual way 
and state it, “and he could come on the following day, 
Monday. Mr. Mackley did not come on the following 
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Monday,—as I subsequently gathered,—because he was 
afraid that some of his party might see him entering 
our office, which I may tell you was watched at the 
time the petition proceedings were going on, very 
carefully. I then stated that I should have no objec- 
tion to meet him at the house of any respectable man. 
Mackley’s overture came to me through Dawson. 
Mr. Dawson will be able to tell you himself, for it 
was no business of mine to inquire, nor did I take 
the trouble to inquire, how this proposal came to 
emanate,from Mackley. On the Tuesday morning 
Dawson informed me that he had made an appoint- 
ment for me to see Mackley at the house of a 
Mr. Collinson, who is a Conservative, and I believe 
a most respectable man at Sprowston. I went to 
Sprowston with Dawson on the Tuesday evening, I 
dare say about nine o’clock, and I had an interview 
with this man Mackley. I was utterly unable to get 
anything out of him whatever. He refused to open his 
mouth, or say a word, unless I paid him 50/. down. 
That I of course declined: to do, and I believe I 
indulged in. some strong language at the wicked 
attempt to extort money from me in that manner. I 
was at Collinson’s house, it might have been 10 minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, and I endeavoured to persuade 
Mackley to tell me what he knew of this matter. He 
had explained to me, I should mention to you, that 
his own party had used him very badly, and that they 
had not paid him for the services which he rendered 
at the 1875 election, and that politics were nothing to 
him. Mr. Tillett was nothing to him; he did not 
care whether he gave the evidence or upset Mr. Tillett, 
but le meant to. have something for it. I knew that 
Mackley in 1874 was a Conservative, and had gone 
with us, and it is notorious, so the Commissioners will 
observe from the Blue Book taken before the last 
Royal Commission, that the Mackley’s are always 
mixed up in this dirty work of an election. | I talked 
to Mackley quietly, pointing out to him that it was 
an iniquitous thing on this petitioner, if he had in 
his possession such strong and overwhelming evidence 
as he informed me he had, that he should not tell it to 
me frankly and fairly. He simply and positively 
declined to do: it; his sole object was to make a 
bargain to extort 50/. Notwithstanding all I could 
say to him, he refused to make any statement. I forgot 
to mention this. I took Dawson with me on purpose 
that he might be present at the interview between 
Mackley and myself. Mackley refused to open his 
mouth in Dawson’s presence, and I was obliged to 
order Dawson from the room before he would say a 
word at all even about the 50/. I said, “* If you object 
“ to Dawson being present you shall tell me in con- 
“ fidence what evidence you are: able to give.” I 
chatted the matter over with him, and I informed 
him that I had the evidence of a man named Winter, 
which you see in the brief, who stated he had been 
set on by Mackley on the election day, that he had 
received 1s. from Mackley on the election day, and 
the balance of 4s. on the Saturday night. “Now 
“ T start with knowing that fact. Winter also tells 
* me that you set on other men, and that other men 
“ were paid on the Saturday evening.” 

31,407. You told him this?—I told him this. 
Phere again, I do not know ‘the number, I had 
no idea of the number, Winter informed me: that 
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‘certain men were paid at the same time as he 
‘was. He said Winter’s evidence was all a lie, and 
that I did not know anything; I ‘was trying to 
fish, or something to that effect. “ Well,” I said, 
< Tr am not going to waste any more time with you, 
Mackley; I will tell you what I will do, if you 
like to make a statement, and sign it, not giving 
me the names, as you refuse to do so, but stating 
the nature of the evidence you can give, and then 
like to come to my office on the polling day, and 
“ have your proof taken in the regular and proper 
manner, you shall be paid for your loss of time in 
coming to my office next day.” ‘That meant for 
his day’s work, as all the other witnesses who came 
and gave evidence were paid for loss of time. No; he 
wanted 50/,; he should not sign anything, or do any- 
thing. I took this “statement down, which I will read 
to the Commissioners. I will hand in the original. 

31,408. I think it right to say that we have, in the 
brief to which you refer, Winter’s proofs >—You have. 

31,409. (Mr, Goldney.) That you had at the time ? 
—Yes, I had that’ to go upon, that was my basis. 
Being utterly unable to get any evidence out of Mackley 
I then wrote down this statement, and = will hand in 
the original. It isvery rough ; I wrote it standing up. 

- 81,410. In his presence ?—In his presence. I will 
call your particular attention to the date, May the 4th, 
which wasa Tuesday. The overture had been made 
‘to us on the evening of Sunday the 2nd. Now I will 
read the statement, which is this: “Mr. George 
“ Mackley is prepared for 50/. to give the names of 
‘«* eight men’he set on on the Thursday evening before 
“ the election in consideration of their voting for 
“« Tillett."—-He had stated to me, I should tell you, 
that he had set on men. “ He will also give the name 
‘“‘ of the agent from whom he received the money, 
“ 21., to pay them on the Saturday evening, the 
« 6th March. This statement was made in the 
presence of,” signed by myself “J. Wilson Gilbert, 
“ and §. Dawson, who heard it.” 

31,411. This is the original >—That is the original ; 
it is very rough. 

31,412. Whose writing is “S. Dawson ” ?—Certainly 
it is my writing in the body, and that is my signature, 
and Dawson’s signature. 1 called Dawson into the room. 
I said, “Iam not going to waste any more time with 
“ this man. Mackley, I have jotted down this’ state- 
“ ment, which I will read over to Mackley in your 
“ presence ;” and I read it over in Dawson’s presence, 
Mackley being also present, and it was signed by 
Dawson in the presence of Mackley. I then returned 
to Norwich. I pointed out to Mackley this : ‘“ Now,” 
: said, “I shall subpoena you, Mackley, any how, and 

‘ treat you as a hostile witness. I have got quite 
“ enough upon which to cross-examine you, and you 
“ will be subpcenaed to-morrow,’ which he was. 
“ Now,” L said, “if you like to come to my office, and 
*‘ and have your proof taken in the regular and proper 
“ manner, you will be paid for your ‘loss of time in 
“ doing so.” THe said he would think it over, he did 
not know whether he should come or not. He never 
did come, as ‘you have heard, but I observe he has 
‘sworn in ‘pia evidence, first that that statement was 
read’to him, and then he‘swears it was not read to him; 
then he made this serious charge against me. 

31,413. (Mr. Howard.) Yt seems that he gave two 
different’ versions of that; first, that it was read over to 
him, and, secondly, that it was not; and subsequently, 
after hesitation, he became very strong that it was not 
read over to him ?—I was not here; [ have read the 
« Chronicle ” which has a very accurate report, becatise 
T have seen the transcript of the shorthand writer’s 
notes. I should tell you I thought this was a plant upon 
me from the other side. TI knew he had been with the 
Liberals in 1875, and was one of the most active men, 
“ Now,” I'said, “ Mackley, itis no use, 1 am much too 
“ old a hand for you to try and take mein this way. 
« Now, recollect any statement you make to me to-day 
“ or to-morrow. I only ‘want you to make an honest 

'« and truthful statement.” ‘T said, “ Before I put that 
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“ corroborated, as faras I can get it corroborated by 
other and independent witnesses, for instance, by 
calling SaaS ORS Semone of the messengers you say 
you set on.” That I pointed out to him most 
distinctly. But the effect of the whole of my interview 
I have given to you, he refused to say anything until 
he got “his 504. Now I will make this remark also; 
whether from curiosity or otherwise, I am not able to 
say, but I understood from Dawson that he was standing 
in the hall, it is a very small house, and he overheard, 

the whole of the conversation between Mackley and 
myself, I suppose if not the whole of it, at any rate a 
great portion of it, and therefore I am only too glad 

fo think that he did, as it enables me to refute this 
gross and libellous statement which this man has had 
the audacity to come into this court and utter, I may 
say, to utterly smash him as we smashed Mr. Tillett on 
the petition. 

31,414, Now Mr. Gilbert, IT must not allow that.— 
You must excuse me being a little warm, it is a very 
serious statement. 

31,415. It is ; but let us avoid anything like party 
conflict ?—One is smarting rather with indignation at 
this statement. Now you know this, do you suppose 
as men of the world, that I should offer a nee: within 
12 hours of the judge coming to Norwich ? I must 
call your attention to the dates, 

31,416. Mr. Gilbert, you must pay respect to the 
position we occupy. I wish you to pay attention to 
what I say; 1 think you may safely leave those 
inferences to us?—Might I make one remark about 
the date of this? 

31,417. Any fact Y—You will observe that this is a 
fact ; this statement was made on May 4th, the petition 
was set down to be tried on May the 5th, the proofs 
had been delivered for a week and more; do you 
suppose I would give aman 50/. and jeopardise the 
petitioner’s case ? Would his evidence be worth it if 
I did open it ? 

31,418. You may suppose that we should have drawn 
that inference ?—Again, a supplemental order was 
made for delivery of particulars by 12 o’clock on 
Tuesday. If this man had given me the information, 
I could not have got it in evidence. I was shut out 
by Mr. Justice Lush’s order tying me down to deliver 
the particulars by a certain time. 

31,419. Do you mean the supplemental particulars ? 
—The supplemental particulars. They were to be 
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‘delivered on Tuesday the 4th. 


31,420. The same day as this is dated ?—The same 
day as this is dated. I could not have got the evidence 
in. Now another fact; if I had given every man who 
came to me—— 

31,421. This is another argument ?—One moment, 
a fact. I had, I may say, 50 offers from men on the 
Liberal side to round on them'as they termed it, and 
if I had given every man 50/. who offered to round on 
the other side, I should have spent 2,000/. 

31,422. Now pass on to the facts ?—I utterly deny 
that Culyer’ $s name was mentioned. 

31,423. He says it was?—Observe the statement, 
the name of the agent. I thought it was another man. 
I will own Culyer’s name was never mentioned. The 
witness. swears that I mentioned bribery. 
word was ever said about. bribery, or mentioned. 
“ Setting on” was the expression, and that is what itis 
known as, I think you will pretty well understand, in 
Norwich. The statement bears that out, setting on is 
the expression used. It is unfortunate that Mackley, 
IT should tell. you, refused to sign the statement. The 
other people who rounded, or thought of rounding, I 
managed to get to sign statements. 

31 A424. Did you ask him to sign this ?—Certainly. 

31,425. He refused ?—He refused point blank until 
he had the 50/: He had nothing. My object in 
getting that statement was this, I intended to subpoena 
Mackley, to put him into this witness box, and we 


- should cross-examine him on this statement, and I knew 


when we got him in_ this box, the,moment this state- 
ment was ‘put before Mr. Justice Lush, hie would allow 
us to treat him as a hostile witness. 
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31,426. Now pass on to the residue ?—There is one 
other most material remark I should like to make. It 
is quite clear that the evidence of the brother Mackley 
was the evidence of truth up toacertain point. George 
Mackley appears to have gone to Sprowston after he 
saw me,and madea statement to his brother. I observe 
up to a certain point yesterday that that witness is the 
witness of truth. 

31,427. That, also, you may leave to us. I should 
inform you that before the brother (Jacob, I think) 
was examined as to what George had told him on the 
subject, George had been examined, but Jacob did 
not hear his examination ?—I saw that. 

31,428. I took good care that he should not hear it, 
so that the evidence should be in every respect perfectly 
straightforward, and that there should be no mistake 
about it; and when Jacob came into the box, [requested 
him (without informing him of anything that had been 
transpiring in his absence) to tell us exactly what his 
recollection of the interview was. He took it right up 
to that point, and there left it. It was only, when 
Thad put to him that his brother had said you en- 
deavoured to persuade him to swear falsely, that, 
although he would not venture to swear it, he said he 
did not recollect it ?—I need not tell you the man never 
came for his 501. 

31,429. Have you exhausted what you have to say 
now ?—I have most material facts here. He was sub- 
penaed, and received his 3s. 6d. a day, but he was not 
subpeenaed in consequence of that. We subpoenaed 
300 hostile witnesses. 

31,430. That you may leave tous; we understand 
it?—What I understood was, that he was to see me 
the next day if he thought proper to accept the proper 
quid pro quo for his time. Then there is another 
In 
one place he said he was to have 50/. for saying what 
Culyer told him, and in another he makes this state- 
ment, that I said if he would say the men were bribed 
I would give him 50/2. 

31,431. For a long time in his evidence he merely 
put it against you in this way, that you had spoken to 
him about these eight men, and he “supposed” you 
wanted him to swear they were bribed ?—Yes. 

31,432. It was only towards the last part of his 
evidence that he took upon himself to say that you 
had directly requested him to state that they were 
bribed and come into court to say that. Up to that 
point he put it that you led him to “suppose” you meant 
it. Have you not gone through the whole of it ?—I 
do not think I have anything more to say-—--this is a 
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most serious matter, as the Commissioners will at once 
conceive, and I am extremely obliged to them for 
allowing me to explain it. JI am entirely in your 
hands in this matter. Iam sure you will deal with 
this man as you think he ought to be dealt with. Of 
course you have hitherto, and always will, administer 
justice in this court impartially. I do not wish to 
indulge in any strong language, nor do I know that 
it would do me any good, if I was to give a more 
unqualified denial to a downright lie than I have done. 

31,483. We understand you to have done it ?—I 
have some position in this city, and if people in the 
position of Mackley are to come into this box and try 
and libel my character in this way, it is a matter of 
very serious consideration as to how a man like that 
should be dealt with. 

31,434. You are an attorney P—I am. 

31,435. I understand, in the result you give to this 
statement the most unqualified denial on your solemn 
oath ?—Certainly. 

31,486. We have heard Mr. Stevens’s evidence, and 
we have heard Jacob Mackley’s evidence, and we 
have heard George Mackley’s, upon whose statement 
alone, at present. the imputation rests, if it does rest. I 
do not know that we can do more in the matter, unless 
you desire that Mr. Dawson should be called ?— I 
certainly ask that you should call Dawson. 

31,437. I do not think you need trouble to go 
further—you have gone through it, and given it the 
most express contradiction ?—I hope the Commis- 
sioners think it is corroborated. 

31,438. We are protecting all parties; if it were a 
true statement, you are a very wicked man, and you 
would have been open to a very serious punishment, 
a punishment which probably would have fallen upon 
you. Under those circumstances, it was of the highest 
importance, it was an absolute duty on the part of the 
Commissioners, to take care, before the matter was 
ended, that the truth should be found out, because 
you know it was directly relevant to the inquiry 
which they had to pursue, whether or not you are 
one of the men who had endeavoured to bribe, and 
did bribe, a witness ?>—Those who know me would 
have little difficulty in coming to a conclusion as to 
whether | am a likely man to offer aman money to 
come into the witness box to tell a lie. If do hope the 
Commissioners are satisfied about this, because it 
really is of importance. 

31,439, We are not trying Mr. Mackley—this is 
a court of inquiry ?—That will be a subject for 
after consideration. 


Mr. Samurn Dawson recalled and further examined. 


31,440. (Mr. Howard.) You are aware of what has 
taken place in this matter >—Kverything Mr. Gilbert 
has stated is substantially correct. 

31,441. Did you hear this conversation ?—I did. 

31,442. Were you ordered out of the room?—I 
was. 

31,443. By Mr. Gilbert >—Yes. 

31,444. Why ?—Because Mr. Mackley would not 
speak anything in my presence. 

31,445. Did you hear Mackley say that, or was it 
what Mr. Gilbert told you ?—It was what Mr, Gilbert 
told me. 

31,446. That Mackley would not speak in the 
presence of a third party ?—Yes. 

31,447. And you did go out >—Yes. 

31,448. And you went into the passage ?—Yes. 

31,449. It was a small house ?—Yes. | 

31,450. Was the door left open P—No. 

31,451. What sort of a partition was there? Was 
it lath and plaster ?—No ; there is a door here, and 
here is the front door, and I stood so (deseribing). 

31,452. Did you stand at the door of the room ?>— 
Yes ; talking to Collinson. wt 

31,453. Could you overhear the conversation ?— 


Yes. 


31,454, The whole of it ?—Not the whole, I could 
not. 

31,456. Tell us what you did overhear ?—Exactly 
what passed between them ? 
,, 31,456. Yes, as far as you heard it ?—I heard the 
overture that Mr. Mackley made. 

31,457. What did he say?—Something about 50/. 
I had better tell you how that commenced about 
Mackley coming to me relative to this matter. About 
two Sundays, | think, before, T happened to go down 
to see Collinson,“and Mr. Mackley happened to be 
there, and after Mr. Mackley had gone Collinson said 
“ J] think you could get something out of Mackley for 
“a consideration,” and so it was arranged that I 
should go there on the next Sunday. I went the 
next Sunday ; then it was agreed to have a meeting, 
which was arranged on the Monday, that I was to 
meet there on the Tuesday night, and the conversation 
occurred between Mr. Mackley and Mr. Gilbert, and 
Mr. Gilbert signed that paper in my presence, 

31,458, Was it read over to Mr. Mackley ?—Read 
over to Mr. Mackley, and he would not sign it 
himself. 

31,459. Was he asked to sign it —Yes. 

31,460. He refused ?—He refused to sign it. 

31,461. Didzhe give a reason for refusing >—No ; 


“T refuse to sign it.” a 
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31,462. Did you hear the conversation between 
them, substantially, which Mr. Gilbert has spoken to 
in the witness box ?—Exactly the same. 

31,463. And you say, on your oath, that is the true 
version ?—Yes. 

31,464. I must ask you, in order to get it formally 
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on the notes, is there any foundation for the statement 
made by Mackley yesterday, in any way, whatever that 
Mr. Gilbert offered to give him 50/. if he would go 
and swear falsely. That was the way it was put by 


* the witness ?—-Certainly not, Mr. Gilbert never made 


such a statement. 


Mr. Grorce Macxury recalled and further examined. 


31,465. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard the evidence 
which has been given since you were in the box 
relating to this matter ?—Yes. 

31,466. ‘The Commissioners have taken care you 
should hear the whole of it >—Yes. 

31,467. Have you had time to reflect on it >—Yes. 

31,468. They desire to give you the opportunity, 
if you wish to avail yourself of it, to make any 
further statement; but bear in mind, anything you 
do say, may, for anything I know,—that i is not amatter 
which rests with me—be used hereafter. I think 
it right to say as much as that to you, and with that 
I shall fully discharge my duty. It is, therefore, for 
you to say whether you will, or not, add to your 
evidence ?—I can only say that the statement made 
by those gentlemen is utterly false, the whole of it, 
and not half was mentioned that they have now stated. 
A lot they have now stated was never mentioned. I 
do not know whether I said this yesterday when I 
was in the box, but almost the last words Mr. Gilbert 
said were, “ Are you prepared to sign a statement 
that you bribed eight men to vote for Tillett.” 

31,469. Are you prepared to adhere to your 
evidence of yesterday that he wished you for 50/. to 
come and swear falsely ?—Yes. 

31,470. You swear to that ?—Yes. 

31,471. Is what he says true or false with reference 
to this statement which the Commissioners now for 
the first time see. Look at the document; think of 
the cireumstances, and think whether Mr. Gilbert’s 
recollection is true. Did you ever see that docu- 


ment? (handing a document to the witness.)—No. 
Mr. Gilbert, as I said yesterday, wrote something 


down ; what it was I do not know; he never read it 
to me, neither did I see Mr. Dawson sign a paper. I 
told him he might write down what he liked, I should 
not sign. 

31 AT. Did Mr. 
Yes. 

31,4738. Was Mr. Dawson present ?—No. 

31 “ATA. Is Mr. Dawson’s statement that he 
the room, wrong ?—It is most decidedly false. 

31,475. Is that the paper ?—I could not say. I 
believe it was blue paper. 

31,476. Something like that ?—Yes, I might say it 
was something like that. 

31,477. That is false >—Most decidedly it is. 

31,478. Is there anything else you wish to add? 
Bear in mind, I have, out of consideration for you, 
suggested that, for anything I know, what you now 
say may be used hereafter. I say that out of con- 
sideration for you, and there I must leave it. Do 
not make a statement if you do not desire to do it; 


Gilbert write something down ?— 


was in 


but if you desire to make it, so far as it is relevant, 
make it ?—You desired me to speak the truth, and I 
have done so. 

31,479. You adhere to what you said yesterday ?— 
I do. 

31,480. You told me yesterday that there were 12 
men ?—Yes. 

31,481. Just write down the names before you 
leave the court ?—The names of the 12 men ? 

31,482. Yes ?—I do not know that I can remember 
all. 

31,483. Write dewn all you can remember. You 
say that you cannot remember all ?-—No, I could not 
remember all. 

31,484. Let us havethem. If you cannot remember 
them at the moment, you must bring them hereafter. 

(Mr. Howard, addressing Mr. Gilbert.) I under- 
stand that you have some application to make. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) IT had hoped that, inasmuch as the 
Commissioners had instituted an inquiry into the 
charge that Mr. Mackley has preferred against me, 
they would have been a competent tribunal to deter- 
mine on it to this extent, that they are authorised by 
the Act of Parliament under which they are sitting 
here to give forth to the public an opinion as to 
whether this serious and unfounded charge which was 
preferred here yesterday was well-founded or not, and 
also to express an opinion as to whether there is a 
tittle of evidence to support the charge which Mackley 
has come here to urge against me. 

(Mr. Howard.) What is your application to us? 

(Mr. Gilbert.) I hoped the Commissioners would 
say whether or not they were of opinion that I left this 
court without one stain on my character in reference 
to the matter which has been inquired into. 

(Mr. Howard.) I may remind you that you are 
a member of the profession ; we understand that 
you are anxious to obtain from us an expression of 
our opinion. We infer from what you have said 
that this may become the subject of inquiry in another 
court, and under those circumstances we think it is 
our duty to abstain from giving any formal expression 
of our opinion. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) I may say I do not think it will be 
the subject of inquiry in another court, because I do 
not think it is competent to go into it. 

(Mr. Howard.) I think that must satisfy you. I 
wish to add to what I said, in consequence of an 
observation which has fallen from you, that if you 
refer to the Act of Parliament which authorises us to 
hold this Commission, you will find what the terms 
of the third section are in reference to perjury (the 
Learned Commissioner read the section). 


Freprerick Marcon sworn and examined. 


81,485. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you ?—Scissors 
grinder. 

31,486. You are in the militia, I believe >—Yes. 

31,487. Were you engaged as doorkeeper in the 


seventh ward by Mr. Skipper ?—I was. 

31,488, At the last election ?—Yes. 

31,489. At the rate of 5s. a day ?—Yes. 

31,490. On the election day did you go down into 
the “ Black Boy” yard ?—I did. 

31,491. Did you see John Mackley ?>—Yes. 

31, "492. The one that keeps the “ Marquis of 
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31,493. Did you see him go anywhere ?—He went 
up to this gentleman’s house ( pointing to Mr. Batson), 
up to his chamber. 
31,494. That is Batson >—Yes. 


31,495. He lives up some steps >—Yes. 

31,496. You saw Mackley go up the steps ?—Yes. 

31,497. Did you know anything of Batson before ? 
—Yes, I have known him a long time. 

31,498. Had you any reason for taking notice of 
the fact that. Mackley went up those steps >—Yes. 

31,499. Why ?—I had a reason thus far, that I 
knew where Mackley goes there is bribery committed. 

31,500. Did you know anything about Batson 
before /—I knew he always voted Conservative before. 

31,501. Did you know it from him ?—No, I have 
seen him go and vote along with Brown. 

31,502. Did you watch Mackley ?—Yes, I did. 

31,503. What happened ?—He got this gentleman 
out of his room on to the stairs, and he gave him 
half-a-crown. 
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have a glass of beer first.” 


31,504. Did you hear anything take place in the 
way ‘oe conversation between them ?—Yes, he gave 
him half-a-crown on the stairs. He said, “ Here is a 

half-crown, now go and vote.” He said, “Go and 
He went into Dunthorn’ 8. 

31,505. Is that the “ Griffin” ?—Yes ; there were 
several of them there, and they checked these men ; 
and Mackley came out there, and they went into his 
own house, and he said to his wife, “ Give hima glass 
of ale, give him the best.” 

$1,506. Did you hear him say anything about his 
wife ?—I never heard him saying anything about his 
wife. He took him up the road after he gave him 
the ale, and said, “ Now go and vote.” 

31,507. What did Batson do ?—I suppose he went 
and voted. He went into the voting place. 

31,508. Did he go up the road with Mackley ?— 
a es up the road with Mackley. 

,509. Towards the voting place ?—Towards the 
bitin place. 

31,510. Did you follow them ?—I did. 

31,51 1. Did they come back again ?—No, Mackley 
left Batson then. I did’nt see no more of them after 
that. 

31,512. You saw them go to the polling place, as I 
understand ’—Yes. 

31,513. Which polling place was that ?—Up against 
the “ Red House” tavern. 

31,514. (Mr. Howard.) Brown’s ?—Yes. 

31,515. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you afterwards say 
anything to Mackley ?—-No, I did not to Mackley. 

31,516. Did Mackley say anything to your—No, 
he came in Brown’s in the way of a bit of chaff, and he 
says, “You are all Tories here, but I shall be twé 
gallons of beer all the same for that.” 

31,517. Who said that ?—-Mackley. 

31,518. To whom ?—Mr. Newman. He challenged 
him to be two gallons to his two gallons. 

81,519. Did you say anything to Batson about 
meat you saw, afterwards ?—Yes, I went up to his 
house. , 

31,520. When ?—I cannot say the date. 

31,521. How long after ?—I should think it might 
be a week or more after; I went up to his house, and 
told him what I saw, and I told him he was safe to 
be subpoenaed, so he had better speak the truth. He 
said he never took no money, or he should swear he 
never did, and he would stick to that. 

31,522. He said he should swear he never 
any Yes, 


took 
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31,528. Did he say whether he had taken any ?— 
No; he said he did not-take any money, and he should 
swear that, and stick to it. 

31,524. "Could you possibly have been mistaken § — 

I should think not. 

31,525. How near to Mackley were you. when you 
saw him give the half-crown ?—I should think I was 
three yards from him. 

31,526. Then he knew you were there ?—No, I 

was behind the door. 

31,527. Did he say anything ?—He said ‘to him, 
« Here is the half-crown, now go and vote. First 
“ come and have a glass of beer? Then they went 
into the “Griffin” as I told you, and there were 

several people there, and they laughed at them about 
taking the old gentleman awa 

$1, 528. In the “Griffin” ?2—Yes. He said, ‘ Come, 
it is no use here, come up the road,” and he took him 
into his own house, and gave him a glass of ale there. 

31,529. What led you afterwards to go to Batson 
to speak about it P—I was asked to go down. 

- 31,530. When they were getting up the petition >— 
es. 

31,531. Who asked you ?—Mr. Gilbert. 

31,532. Had you told him before anything about 
it Puy es's ; I told him what I saw, and he asked me 
if I would go down to Batson, and I said, “Yes,” and 
I went down. 

31,533. (Mr. Howard.) You gave your evidence in 
this matter to Mr. Gilbert, did you not ?—I did. 

31,534. I see your proof i is in the brief. 

31, 535. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you ever had any 
conversation with Mackley about it >—No, not any ; 
not with Mackley. 

31,536. There can be no mistake about this ?— 
There i is no mistake about it. Mr. Mackley said here 
yesterday that I was a man without a character, who 
would go and do anything for a few shillings. I 
want to inform you that my character is as good as 
his anywhere, and I have proof of that. 

31,537. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a militiaman ?— 
Yes, 

31,538. Have you any other trade or occupation ?— 
I rivet glass and china. 

31,539. Scissors grinder ?—Scissors grinder, I 
do anything for an honest living. I worked for 
Mr. Downing, and then for Mr. Morley just the same 
when he took the business. IL also worked for 
Mr. Lovich. I can have a good character, without 
being condemned the same as I was yesterday. 


CHARLES Batson recalled and further examined. 


31,540. (Mr. Goldney.) Did hear 
Marcon said >—What did he say ? 

31,541. Did you hear what Marcon said ?—Not 
much, I did not. 

31,542. Very much ?—Very little. 

31,543. (Mr. Howard.) You must tell us how 


you what 


much you heard ?—I know what he has told you is a 


great falsity. 

31,544. What did you hear him say ?—He said he 
come up, and gave me half-a-crown. ‘That is a thing 
he never did, and I never,had anybody give me half- 
a-crown in my life. That is all 1 could hear. 

31,545. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you hear him say he 
came to your house a week or two after the election ? 
—He did too, and behaved like a rascal to me. 

31,546. In what way?—He came to ask me, 
*“ Did you see Mr. Mackley come up here?” “ No,’ 
I said, “Efe called for me as he passed.” ‘Then he 
said, “I took 2s. anda glass of beer.” I said, “ Did you 
“see me take it?” I said, “I never had 2s. and a 
glass of beer, or anything, neither one side or the 
“ other.” He said, “ Yes, you did.” JI said, “I did 
“ not.” I said, “‘ Did you see me?” He said, “ No, 
*« but you took it as you were going up the yard with 
“ Mackley.” I never took it. 

31,547. Why did not you tell us that yesterday | ?— 

I could not tell you because I had quite forgot it. . I 
did not think of it yesterday. 


31,548. You were asked yesterday whether. he 
came to you ?—My head being so bad, I could not 
say ; being hard of hearing, and one thing and the 
other. 

31,549. You could hear all that ?—Yes. 

31,550. We asked you about it?—I could not 
think of everything. 

31,551. You told us yesterday that you had no 
conversation with Marcon ?—Yes, there was a con- 
versation when he come and sit upon my chair as 
soon as he come upstairs. 

31,552. You had some conversation with Marcon ? 

—That is the conversation I had with him, and that 
is the conversation he had with me. 

$1,553. Did you have any conversation with 
Mackley ?—No, none at all, He came up the stairs 
and said, “ Batson, are you going up the street ?” 


31,554. Who said that 2—Mr, Mackley did. 

51,555. Where did he say it to you ?—On my 
stairs. : Wey 

31,556. He did come up your stairs ?—He did 
COTE: ji.) 

81,557. On the day of the election ?— ‘That 
morning. 

31,558. On the voting day 2 Wesel lio 

31,559. He spoke to you ?— Yes, leak to me. 

31,560. Do you remember what you said about 


that yesterday P—No, I do not remember, 
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. 81,561. -You jswore yesterday he did not speak to 
you a word, and that he did not’ come up your stairs ? 
—-No, I did not. 

31,562, (Mr. Howard.) You did, in answer to 
me ?—I] quite forgot it. 

31,568. Let me give you a little advice. I allowed 
you to go away yesterday without pressing you 
further by more questions, in order to give you 
the opportunity—the best you could have—of' re- 
fleeting upon the evidence you gave, and in order that 
you might. hear from Marcon’s own lips how far 
he was prepared to support the statement he had 
made. You have to-day contradicted your evidence 
of yesterday afternoon, because the conversation you 
denied yesterday you have spoken to to-day. I 
must give you this warning: be careful what you are 
about, or I shall have to exercise very severe powers 
against you. I have no wish to do it—far from it, 
but be careful that you do not make me do it. 

31,564. (Mr. Goldney.) You did see Mackley on 
the morning of the voting day >—Yes, 

31,565. And he did ask you to go up and vote ?— 
No. He said, “Are you going to vote, Mr. Batson.” 
I said, *‘ Yes.” That is all he said to me, and that is 
all I said to him. 

31,566. Did you go and have a glass of beer with 
him ?—No. i 

31,567. You did not have a glass of beer that day ? 
—Never a drop. 

31,568. From anyone ?>—Not from him. 

81,569. Where did you get your beer that day ?— 
I had none that day. After I had voted I stood 
against the white house—of course that is the 
parson’s, and then my missus come, and we went 
round the market, and then we come home. As I 
told you yesterday, I never got with anybody; as I 
go out in the street I never speak to anybody, my 
being hard of hearing. 

31,570. Mackley did come to your house >—He 
did give a call. 

31,571. You did go up to the voting place to- 
gether ?—Yes. | 

31,572. You followed him up ?—I[ went up. 

31,573. At the same time that he went up?— 
Yes. 

31,574.. And you came away at the same time that 
he came away ?—No. 

31,575. Did you leave him up there ?—I never see 
the man, nor I have not seen the man since, and that 
is the truth. 

31,576. When did you go into the “ Griffin ” ?>— 
As I say, Mackley said, “We will go into the 
“ Griffin ” and see if Mr. Dunthorn is there. 

31,577. And have some beer ?—No, we did not 
take any there. 

31,578. Were there, other people inside ?—Not a 
soul in the world, only my kinswoman. 

31,579. No company ?—None at all that morning. 

31,580. That you swear ?—Not when [ went in. 

. 81,68]. That* you swear ?—I can swear that with 
a safe conscience, because there was only my kins- 
woman, because. Mr. Dunthorn had gone to be shaved, 
as I told you last night. 

31,582. There were no people drinking there ?— 
None. 

31,583. They did not say anything to you or 


Mackley ?—He said, “Come along, Batson.” Mr. 
Mackley stopped behind me. I never spoke to any- 
body, for I never do... 

31,584, He went up to the poll the same as you 
did ?—He walked up beside me. 
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31,584a. (Mr. Howard.) He walked beside your— ~.” 


Yes. I never spoke to anybody, being hard of 
hearing. 

31,585. (Mr. Goldney.) Did Mackley say any- 
thing to you about half-a-crown ?—No, not a word. 

31,586. Did he say to you, “Now, come along; 
“ here is half-a-crown. Come and vote ” ?—No, 

31,587. Are you sure of it ?—I can take an oath of 
it with a safe conscience, 

31,588. Marcon has sworn it this morning ?—He 
has sworn it? Anyway, he has taken a false oath. 

31,589. He told you a few days after the election ? 
—That is when he came up. 

31,590, He told you then he was going to charge 
you with it -—He told me there would be some gen- 
tleman come, so I said, “ Very well, let the gentleman 
* come; I can face him as I face you.” He said, 
“ You took 2s., and a glass of beer.” I said, “‘ Never 
*« in my life.” I said, “ Did you see him, or did you 
* see it 2? “No,” he said, “but I can bring three 
** persons to witness that you did take it.” I said, 
“J never took a penny in my life of neither party, 
** and never did have a glass of beer.” 

31,591. It is all untrue which he says ?—That 
it is. 

31,592. Have you anything else you wish to say 
about it ?—He said I walked up the street, and took 
the 2s. and a glass of beer. They are two of the 
wickedest fellows in the parish, cheeking everybody 
going up and down the yard. My missus and all the 
same. It is shameful, and for nothing at all. 

31,593. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any other remark 
you wish to make ?—That is the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. I have not told a lie, to the best of my 
knowledge, as far as my head will allow. 

31,594. Do you think you have recollected all the 
facts ?—All that I have done; all that you have asked 
me, and that is nothing much. 

31,595. Do you think you have forgotten anything ? 
—No. 

31,596. You forgot something yesterday which you 
remembered to-day. Do you think you have forgotten 
anything to-day ?—No, not that I know of. 

31,597. You say your head is queer ?—Yes, it is. 

31,598. Do you think you may have forgotten 
anything, in consequence ?—I cannot say anything 
else, that is the truth. 1 cannot say more, that is the 
naked truth. I cannot say anything but the truth; 
you have heard it, and I cannot say more. 

31,599. You say you had not a single glass of ale 
all that day P—No, that I had not. 

31,600. That was unusual, was it not? You 
generally have one glass of ale in the day ?—No, I 
never do. 

31,601. Are you a teetotaller ?—I sit and work hard 
all the day, and a glass of ale gets hold of my head, 
so that I do not drink it. About half past ten I and 
my missus get a pint, and then we go to bed. I 
never do have beer in the day, I cannot bear it. 
A glass of ale I take sometimes, and that I does not 
drink. 


Frmeprerick Marcon recalled and further examined. 


31,602. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How do you know that 
the last witness stopped and had a glass of the best ale 
at Mackley’s house >—Because I was outside the door, 
and see it on the counter, 


31,603. You followed them ?—Yes, 

31,604. And you saw it given ?—Yes. 

31,605. And you heard the words ?—I heard the 
words. 


JOHN Mackiry recalled and further examined. 


81,606. (Mr. Howard.) Yesterday I breke off your 
examination to enable you to hear what Arnup said as 
to his case, and what Batson said as to his; and we 
have ealled before us Mr. Marcon, who speaks also of 
Batson’s case. . You are aware what has been said by 


these parties, and I ask you now if you have anything 

to add to your evidence with reference to those two 

matters ?—I say in regard to what Mr. Marcon has 

said, it is entirely false. I repeat the words again ; 

he is capable of doing anything for a few shillings, 
4Z 4 
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31,607. I cannot allow you to indulge in reflections 
—state any facts ?—I acknowledge going up to Mr, 
Batson’s that morning, and of course you see the man 
is deaf and stupid. ‘To the best of my recollection I 
had no conversation with the man whatever. IJ might 
have had, but I believe it was his wife I spoke to. 

31,608. Do you think he is stupid ?—Yes, he is. 
His wife is outside if you would so mind to call her 
in. She will just explain how this Marcon treated 
her, and how they threatened this man what he would 
be done to, and what they would give him if he 
would only bring a charge against me. The woman 
is outside. 

31,609. Is what Marcon says false ?>—It is entirely 
false, and as to the ale going into the “ Griffin,” I 
admit I went into the “ Griffin ;’? My. Dunthorn was 
not there; there were no customers in the house. He 
is a neighbour of mine; he is a Liberal, the same as I 
am. He was away cleaning himself, making pre- 
parations to go and vote. If he had been in the way 
I should have called for some beer, and asked the old 
gentleman to drink as a neighbour ; he has worked 
for my family many years. I never see Mr. Dun- 
thorn. 

31,610. Is it true what you have heard him swear 
in giving his evidence. First of all, is it true that you 
did go up Batson’s stairs ?>—I did go up. 

31,611. And that was on the election day ?—It was 
on the election morning. 

31,612. In the morning time ?—In the morning 
time. 

31,618. We are-agreed so far, Had you a conver- 
sation with Batson ?—To the best of my knowledge I 
never spoke to the man. 

31,614. You went upstairs with the view to see 


_him rp—Yes. 


31,615. Did you knock at the door ?>—The door was 
open ; it is an old fashioned house where he lived. 
You have to go up a flight of stairs. 

31,616. Did you see him on that day ?-—I see him 
sitting on the stairs, but I do not believe he see me. 
He is deaf. 

31,617. Did you have a conversation with him 
then ?—I do not believe I did. 

31,618. You must tell me whether you did or not ? 
—TI do not know whether [ had a conversation with the 
man or not. I have no recollection. 

31,619. Brush up your recollection, and tell me ?— 
I have no recollection of having any conversation with 
Mr. Batson whatever. 

31,620. I think I am protecting you as far as I ean, 
Will you swear you did not have a conversation with 
Mr. Batson ?—I do not think I, had a conversation 
with him. 

31,621. Consider this. You go up for the purpose of 
seeing him, and you find him, yet your proposition is 
that you did not converse with him ?—No farther than 
I spoke to his wife. I said, “ Is the old gentleman 
going to vote for Mr. Tillett.” She said, “ I will just 
jog his memory,” and she said, “ Here is Mr. Mackley, 
are you going to vote for Mr. Tillett this time ?’ and 
he jumped up, and said, “ Yes, I am going to vote for 
Mr. Tillett.” 

31,622. Did he speak to you ?—I will swear he did 
not speak to me at all; it was done through his wife. 

31,628. It was all in the room ?—It was all in the 
room. 

31,624. Where he was sitting?—Where he was 
sitting on his shoemaker’s seat. 

31,625. His wife was there >—His wife was there. 

31,626. You had no conversation with him ?—I had 
no conversation with him ; only with the woman. 

31,627. Mr. Marcon has said that you said these 
words, “ Well, now, here is half-a-crown for your 
vote, come along ” ?—It is ridiculous. 

31,628. That is not the question. 
There is no truth in it. 

31,629. You and Batson did go ‘together to the 
polling place ?—Yes, that is true ; we went across to 
the “ Griffin.” 


Is it true ?— 
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31,630. Did you, in point of fact, whether you men- 
mentioned anything about money or not, ask him to 
vote for Mr, Tillett 2—I asked him whether he was 
going to vote for Mr. Tillett this time, and I did not 
see any harm in it. 

31,631. Did you ask him whether he was going to 
vote for Mr. Tillett ?—I expect I might have asked 
him that. 

31,632. You might, or might not?—I said I did 
when he went into Mr. Dunthorn’s. 

31,633, Why do you not tell me whether you did or 
not ?—I should think it is likely I did. 

31,634, I cannot make you say so, if you will not ? 
—I say yes. 

. 31,635. You did ask him to vote for Mr. Tillett ?— 
es. 

31,636. Was there no conversation about money at 
all P—Not in the least. 

31,637. Did you give him half-a-crown or two shil- 
lings ?—On my oath I never give him a fraction. 

31,638. Did you promise him anything ?—No, I did 
not. ‘The man never got a promise from me what- 
ever. He never received a farthing from me. 

31,639, Not a glass of beer >—He never mentioned 
a glass of beer at my house ; I do not really believe 
the man.went into my house. 

31,640. You really do not believe he went into the 
house ?—As to seeing this here Marcon that morning 
I do not believe I see him at all in the streets, He 
was doorkeeper up at “ Kett’s Castle.” 

31.641. (Mr. Goldney.) He says you did not see 
him ?—See him ! I do not believe I did. 

31,642. He says so ?--His place was a doorkeeper 
at, the Castle” Tavern at Brown’s; that was his 
place ; he was not down in the parish at all. He only 
surmised this here, because knowing this old gentle- 
man had a certain man offer him those cards what he 
was giving 8s. 6d. for for two days work. He would 
not take it in consequence of the party behaving very 
bad at the last election. They surmised I could not 
get this here man unless I bribed him. ‘That is the 
line these men drew. I never give him a farthing. 

31,643. (Mr. Howard.) You swear you did not, 
and he swears you did ?—TI say I did not; he is a bad 
man to say so. 

31,644. We have heard both sides >—Yes. 

31,645. Is there anything you wish to add to your 
evidence ?—No, I have nothing to say. I say I did 
not do it. 

31,646. (Mr. Goldney.) Now as to Arnup ?—Well. 

31,647. (Mr. Howard.) Do not be in such a hurry. 
You heard Arnup examined yesterday ?—Yes, I heard 
Arnup’s evidence’ yesterday. 

31,648. You heard all he had to say, is that also 
false ?—Why it is false. 

31,649. Then Arnup and Marcon have both com- 
mitted perjury ?—They have done. Why if the thing 
is properly traced, you will find that they are paid for 
doing this. 

31,650. I must ask you to give me the names of the 
persons who have paid them ?—Arnup go so far 

31,651. As you have chosen to say that, you shall 
tell me the names ?—Arnup go so far as to say 

31,652. You have taken that upon yourself ?—I 
said no doubt they were. 

31,658. No, you did not. You said these men were 
paid. Everything you say is upon your oath, and 
you say that these men have been paid to say these 
things ?—I do not believe they would get up such a 
scandal against me unless they were paid for it. 

31,654. You have no means of knowing that ?>—No, 
no further than I said. They would not trouble them- 
selves to go to Mr. Gilbert’s : 

31,655. If you were right, I would have them all 
before us to investigate the matter in your favour. 
But take care how you swear to things in the witness 
box. Now it turns out that you did not know anybody. 
Is there anything else you wish to say. You say that 
Arnup and Marcon have both committed wilful and 
corrupt perjury before us ?—They have. 
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31,656. Is there any other statement ?—I should be 
obliged if you would allow Mr. Batson’s wife to come 
in, and let her explain to you how this here Marcon 
and other people have treated her. 
~ $1,657. I cannot allow any speeches to be made 
upon matters of that sort. The Commissioners have 
taken the evidence, and they are to judge ?—I have 
nothing further to say. All I can say is I am not 
guilty of it as to Mr, Marcon. 

31,658. You do not listen to any question I put to 
you. I was going to ask you whether you had any- 
thing more to say about messengers ?—I know nothing 
about messengers. 

31,659. Do not you know how many messengers 
were put on?—No, I do not. . 

31,660. Had you anything to do with it >—No. 

31,661. Have you ever heard how many were put 
on ?—No, I have not. 

31,662. Cannot you give the name of a single 
person ?—No. 

31,663. Did you never hear a name ?—No. 

31,664. Did you ever see a man put on at your 
house ?—No, none put on at my house. 


31,674. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you see Brown or 
anyone else there >—No. 

31,6744. Do you believe there was anyone else ?— 
I think there was no one else but Mr. Mackley. 


31,676. (Mr. Goldney.) Who was in the room with 
you when Mr. Mackley came ?—My wife and I. 

31,677. Who else ?—Mr. Brown had been there 
just before them. 

31,678. Was he in the room with Mackley ?—No, 
he was just gone. 


31,681. (Mr. Goldney.) You have heard that ?— 
Really the man is stupid. Brown was coming down 
the time I was going up. As regards what Marcon 
say about giving a couple of gallons away at the 
* Castle” tavern, there is truth in that. I went into 

» the house and I saw a lot of my customers there that 


31,682. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you remember the last 
election r—I do. 

31,683. Your husband voted at it ?—Yes, he did. 

31,684. In the morning ?—In the morning. 

31,685. Will you tell us what happened before he 
went to vote?—Yes, before he went to vote. My 
husband mends shoes, and we mend for Mr. Mackley, 
and he sent a job. When I carried it home Mr. Mack- 
ley said, “‘ Which way is our master Batson going to 
vote?” I said, “I donot know, I am sure, whether 
at all.” I 

31,686. That is when you carried the job home to 
Mr. Mackley’s ?—Yes. 

31,687. At the “Marquis of Granby” ?—At the 
“ Marquis of Granby ;” and I said, “Ido not know 
whether he will vote or not.” I said that to 
Mr. Mackley—* and if he do he shall not vote purple.” 
That is my principle. 

31,688. “ He shall not vote purple ?”—‘“ He shall 
not vote purple.” That is my principle; my husband’s 
principle is a true Whig—blue. 

$1,689. But you are a purple ?—I am a purple. 

31,690. You said he should not vote purple 7—I 
said he should not vote purple, if he voted at all. 
Mr. Mackley made the reply, “Perhaps our master 
Batson will vote a blue,’ and I said, “If he do, that 
is his principle, and he can do so.” He said, “ Tell 
him to sit on the seat till | come for him.” . On the 
election morning, when Mr. Mackley came for him 
he went with him and voted blue. 
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31,665. Were there any at your house P—No, not 
one. 

31,666. At no time ?—At no time. 

31,667. Was there any person, with an 8s. 6d. card 
which you have talked about, at your house ?>—No, not 
at my house. When I went up to Mr. Batson’s that 
morning I saw a man of the name of Brown offer him 
an 8s. 6d. card. 

31,668. Offer whom ?—Mr. Batson or his wife, one 
of the two. He had got one in his hand, and he said, 
“ Flere is your card; if you take this you will have 
nothing to do for it, but you will get your money.” 

31,669. Was that Brown ?—I think it was Brown ; 
in fact I am almost sure it was. 

31,670. (Mr. Goldney.) That happened while you 
were in the room '—Yes, while I was going up-stairs, 
on the landing, I heard him say this word. 

31,671. There was someone else in the room ?2— 
Nobody else. 

31,672. You said Brown ?—I said Brown. 

31,673. Was he in the room at Batson’s when you 
were there ?—I believe he was. Yes, I know he was, 


FrmepERIcK Marcon recalled, and further examined. 


31,675. You heard no other voice ?—I heard no 
other voice. 


CHARLES Batson recalled, and further examined. 


31,679. How long had he gone ?>—He might have 
gone five minutes or ten minutes, as much as ever it 
was. 

31,680. Five or ten minutes >—Yes. 


Joun Macxtrry recalled, and further examined. 


use my house, and of course they hit me up, “ Mack- 
ley, can’t you stand treat?” I said, “There is 
Mr. Newman, a Conservative, perhaps he will.” 
Newman said, “I will give as much as you.” I said, 
“what will you give?” He said, “2s,” und we may 
have put them together. 


Mrs. EvizanerH ANNE BATSON, sworn and examined. 


81,691. When Mr. Mackley came for him, who else 
was there besides you >—Only my own self. 

31,692. Are you quite sure of that ?—Quite sure. 

31,693. You did not see anybody else there P—Not 
anybody else. 

31,694. Who else had been there ?>—There had been 
a Conservative party there. 

31,695. Who ?—Well, Mr. Sam Brown who. keeps 
the “ Sportsman.” His company came with a cab, 
and said, “ Mr. Batson, [ want you. You are a Con- 
servative.” I said, “ Batson’s not going to vote a 
Conservative, if at all—walk down.” We live in a 
chamber, you will understand. Two more came 
walking up. I said, “ Mr. Batson is not going to vote 
Couservative, so you do not want to think it.” After- 
wards Mr. Sam Brown came. He said, “* What does 
this mean?” My husband made the reply, “I am 
already bespoke,” because he said if Mr. Mackley did 
not come he would not go at all. 

31,696. Did’ Brown and Mackley say anything to 
each other ?—No. 

31,697. Did they meet ?—No, they did not. 

31,698. That you are sure of f—I am quite sure of 
that. 

21,699. Did Mackley come afterwards for Batson ? 
—After Mr. Brown went away Mr. Mackley came. 

31,700. How soon after ?—It might be 20 minutes. 

31,701. He came, and what happened then ?— 
When Mr, Mackley said, “1s our master Batson going 
to vote?” I said, “ Yes, if he liked,” 
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He said, “ Yes he did.” 


got up and went with him, and my husband never see 
him after. When he went with Mr. Mackley to the 
poll, my husband never see Mr. Mackley any more. 

31,702. What did you tell Mr. Mackley about 
8s. 6d. ?—Give me time to consider, because it is a 
non plus. Mr. Sam Brown came; he said “Look here, 
“© what I have done for you.. If you don’t get anything 
“ this time, don’t blame me.” Mr. Sam Brown said so, 
that keep the “Sportsman.” I made the reply, “ He is 
not going to come with you,” because I always con- 
sidered he should not vote purple any more to please 
me, and to go his own true principle if he pleased. 

31,708. What did you say to Mackley about 8s.6d., 
because Mackley has told us something here, and he 
mentioned 8s. 6d. ?—I cannot remember saying 8s. 6d. 

31,704. Do you know anything about 8s. 6d. ?—I 

cannot remember. 

31,705. Did you tell Mackley that he might have 
had 8s. 6d.—that Batson might have had 8s. 6d. ?— 
Yes, I did. 

31,706. Go on and tell your own story >—When 
Mr. Brown said, “ Look here, what I have done. for 
you,” and go down, I understood Mr, Brown that he 
might have had 8s. 6d. I understood Mr. Brown 
saying that when going down my stairs. 

31,707. What did you say to Mackley ?>—1 told him 
those words; but I did not see any money. 

31,708. Tell us what you told Mr. Mackley ?—I 
told Mr. Mackley when Mr. Brown was going down- 
stairs | understood him he might have had 8s. 6d. 

31,709. You told Mr. Mackley so?—Yes, I did say 
so, and Mr. Sam Brown did say. so. 

31,710. What did Mackley say to that >—Mr. Mack- 
ley never made any reply to me, that I cam recollect. 

81,711. Did he say anyting to Batson, about it ?— 
He never see Batson unless he have seen him now. 

31,712. At that time did he say anything about that 
or any other sum of money ?—No, he never said that 
to Mr, Batson ; Mr. Batson went the true principle as 
he always did, with the blues. 

31,7138. Did you hear anything soon afterwards, 
after the election was over ?—It might be on the 
Monday three weeks following ; it might be, I cannot 
say upon the nen plus. Marcon come! up to my house. 

31,714. You knew him before ?>—Mr. Marcon has 
come up ; Mr. Batson has mended for him. 

31,715, He has mended for Marcon s—He has 
mended, and he paid him for it, » He said, “ Mr. Bat- 
son, about the election.” My husband said, “ What 
about the election.” He said, “ Mr. Mackley give 
you 2s. anda glass of ale.” “No,” my husband said, 
“ if he did, it is more than I ever see or ever knew.” 
My husband said, “Do not 
“ yun on, because I never took anything. I went the 
‘¢ ¢rue principle if at all, and I went with the blues.” 
That is what my husband said to Mr. Marcon when 
he came up. 

31,716. What else passed ?—He said) there would 
be some more come, and he said,“ You did.’ He 
kept pressing of him to say that he did. My husband 
said, “Are you going to make me say that I took 
money and beer, when I never réceived any.” He 
said “No, but you did;” he would have pressed him. 
He says, “ I never shall say I took anything when I 
know I never did.” 

31,717. Was that all that happened then ?—That is 
all that passed. 

31,718. You have nothing else to say about that 
interview ?—Nothing else to say. 

31,719. Did you hear Mackley ask him to vote for 
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31,746. (Mr. 
fitter >— Yes. 

31,747. I have in my hand a voucher of yours, 
“ Received of Mr. Alfred Page 480.15.” ?—Yes. 

31,748. Mr. Page has been here, and he has told us 
that that was for getting up processions, and guarding 
the processions. It was made up of several items, 
and. he says you can give us the particulars ?—Yes. 


Goldney.) I believe you are a gas- 
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Tillett ?—No, he never asked, him. to vote, et gil s 
neither did J. 

31,720. Nor ask him be hs way. ‘he was going + 
vote sia he never asked him, ney asked me. 

31,721. Mr. Batson said he did + 2_When mB carried 
the job home, Mr. Mackley said, “ Ts our master 
Batson going to vote.” He asked me, then, and I said, 
I did not know then, 

31,722. Did Mackley ask Batson which way he was 


going to vote ?—I do not remember; I do not think. 


he did, 

31,723. You were very well Pee on when you, Saw, 
Mr. Mackley take him off towards the poll2—I was 
quite satisfied to see him go. 

31,724. You would not like to see him go epee ie 
Because he is hard of hearing, which is a bad mis- 
fortune for him; and he have no learning, and rather 
stupid. 

31,725. You were glad to see some one go with him 
to take care of him ?—I was glad to see some one go 
with him to take care of him, because, understand 
gentlemen, I have always to be at my, husband’s pew, 
as his memory is very bad. . 

31,726. It is very bad ?—It is very bad, that is 
why : come here. 

31,727. That is why Mr. Mackley took care of 
him 2 That; is why Mr. Mackley took care of him. 

31,728. He took him up to the_voting place ?—He 
took him up to the. voting place, ,but I believe my 
husband walked rather forward , and Mz. Mackley 
walked behind. I told my husband to stand there 
until I went for him, and he did so. 

31,729. (Mr. M* Mahon.) Does your husband drink 
ale or beer early in the day ?—Not,a. ee of aniyibing 
he had not. 

31,730. Asa rule ?—No. |)... ' 

31,731. At what time does he generally have a pint 
of beer ?—Of.a night, at supper time. 

31,732. Have you ever known him take it early in 
the day ?.—He could not take a drop of beer during 
the day. 

31,733. As early as the time he went away to vote. 
Have you ever known that ?—No, 

31,734. Such a thing you never remember #~Such 
a thing he never do. I do not Temeniber it, nor he 
do not until supper times. 

31,7385. Such a thing you never saw >No. 

31,786. Could you see the “Griffin” from your 
house ?—No, I could not see, because mine is down 
of a yard. 

31,737. He might have gone into the “ Griffin” that 
morning before going to vote, so far as you know ?— 
He never went down till Mr. Mackley came for him. 

31,788. Iam asking you now about’ the “Griffin,” 
which belongs to Dunthorn PSS Wes} 

31,739. If he did go into the “Griffin,” you could 
not see whether he did or not ?—I could not a oT 

31,740. Do you ever remember ' your husband: 
drinking ale as early in the day as the tithe when - 
‘went away that morning to vote ?—No, © 


31,741. Are you sure he never did ?—I believe he 


never did such a thing. 
31,742, And you never knew him to drink exeept 
at supper, somewhere about 9 or 10 o’elock eget at 
supper, somewhere about 9 or 10 o’clock. | 
31,743. What used he to drink at: dinner smi 
always have tea. j 
31,744. His head is not strong Line 
31,745. Anything would upset him early in ‘the 
day : > Is that so 2—-Yes.’ 


sworn and examined. 


31,749. Let us ers the facies Ps ( They were 
handed to the Secretary.) Who instructed pas to me 
this ?—What are you now speaking of 

31,750. Getting up the pec e bitte never “got 
up processions. ett 

31,751. You did not?-Nou! is) ae 

31,752. Did not you. have anything + to dos ith 
processions ‘-—Merely. just putting on these men to 
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protect the bands, and just ordering the bands. (4 
portion of the shorthand notes of the evidence of 
Mr. Page was read to the witness.) 
“31,753. He speaks of the manufacture of torches ? 
+I know nothing of that.. You have heard they 
were manufactured at’ Mr. Colman’s, and that is: all I 
knows fees t Myer! B 
- 31,754. First of all, did Page engage you r—Yes. 

31,755. What did he ask you to do ?—He asked me 
whether I would oblige him by getting the men for 
the processions. ‘The first procession, I think, was the 
Tuesday evening. Likewise whether I would order 
the hands for the procession, and for going about the 
city. I might say more than that, I think the band 
was really engaged for that procession specifically 
than anything else. After that we generally engaged 
them for the day and evening. 

31,756. You went to Widdows ?—Yes. 

31,757. And you engaged his band ?—Yes. 

81,758. I have his bill which he sent in for 1804. ? 
—Yes, I understood it was. that amount, in fact, I 
saw the account. °° ; 

81,759. Then there is Gall 227. 10s.?—Yes, 221. 10s. 
That 22/7. 10s. I paid myself. 

81,760. When you got the band, what else did he 
telk you ?—About the men; getting the men to 
protect the bands when they were about the city. 

31,761. Did he tell you to engage men to protect 
the bands?—-Yes: 

31,762. Did he tell you how many men to engage ? 
—We thought there would be about 75; we arranged 
thatse7 eaew . 

81,763. You arranged that between you ?—Yes. 

31;764, You and Mr. Page ?—Yes. 

31,765. Did he say on whose behalf he was acting ? 
—No. 

31,766. Did you understand on whose behalf he 
was acting ?—I understood this far: it was a certain 
body of gentlemen who made subscription, and they 
intended to protect the band, as there had been 
great cause for it’ on prior occasions, which I knew 
myself, 

31,767. There had been cause for protecting the 
bands ?—And protecting the processions too, 

31,768. What prior occasion do you refer to, which 
election ?—1868 ; more especially 1868 than 1870. 

31,769. Was that the year when the processions 
met, and they tossed up ?—It may be ‘right or wrong, 
but I very much doubt whether it is a real fact. I do 
not know whether it is right or wrong. 

‘81,770. Although those’ who were in the place have 
sworn it was true ?—I was in the carriage. ; 

31,771. Give us your version ?—I was not in the 
front on that day. When we were going to have a 
procession, we gave a printed list of our route, so that 
there could be no chance of clashing. Our procession 
had this specific route to go: we started from 
St. Andrew’s Hall after the speeches, and we met 
coming along St. Andrew’s Broad Street, turning up 
past the Post Office. 

31,772. We know all about that; come to where 
they did meet ?—Post Office Street, so’ far as 1 was 
concerned. The carriage got opposite the Post Office; 
we there came to a standstill. After that I under- 
stood that the Conservative band and procession—a 
very long procession, almost as long as our own—hatl 
been waiting just by the Market for more than half an 
hour till such time as our procession should get near, 
so that they could meet us and cause obstruction. 

31,7738. What happened ?—What happened’ was 
that we were stopped for some few minutes, and the 
Conservative party drew on one side. 

31,774. I understood you to say you had heard that 
sworn, and did not believe it ?—No. | 
* 31,775. That they parted peacefully ?—I never heard 
until I heard it in this Court that they tossed up. 

31,776. You disbelieve it ?—On my own part I do 
not consider that would be the case, because so far as 
I understood they stopped for the express purpose of 
tpt wae purty. <EP SF LOD OKO ee 

31,777. You heard it on oath for the first time, yet 
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you still believe they did not ?—I would not say either 
way, I have my doubts about it. 

31,778. You never heard any other version ?>—I 
never heard any other version further than the 
procession went out prior to ours, and met us when 
they well knew our route. 

31,779. At all events they did part peaceably ?— 
Yes; there was no quarrel whatever, we passed upon 
our route, 

31,780. And they went’ theirs?—So far as I know 
they went their route. 

31,781. You say Mr. Page instructed you to engage 
75 men to protect the procession ; what steps did you 
take ?—I went'to Mr. Cropp’s; I think I called there 
first, and told him I wanted 25 men, and told him to be 
at Richmond Hill. I think I told hima set time, but 
whether it was half-past seven or eight I do not know. 

31,782. What day did you ge up ?—The latter part 
of the afternoon of ‘Tuesday. 

31,783. What day of the month was that?—I do 
not know; you have it all there. The same day; on 
the 2nd I think it was. 

31,784. You went up on the Tuesday evening ?— 
No, the latter part of the afternoon. 

31,785. What day did you get the order ?—I got 
the order on the Tuesday, the same day. All this 
transpired the same day; and I paid the men the same 
night, after all was over. 

31,786. You went to Richmond Hill?——No, I did not. 
~ 31,787. You went to Cropp's ?—I went to Cropp’s. 

31,788. And told him to get 25 men ?—Yes, 

31,789. As if you were giving him an order for 
25 yards of calico ?—Yes. 

31,790.’ Who else did you go to ?—Walter Emms. 

31,791. The prize fighter ?—I’ once heard he 
fought ; I do not know whether he is a prize fighter. 
Aud I went to Mr. Hook. 

31,792. What house does he keep ?--I cafinot tell 
you, I do not know. 

31,7938. What street >—In Ber Street. Close to 
the top church; the church at the top of Ber Street. 

81,794. All three of these places are in Ber Street ? 
—Emms was private, Cropp was living at the “Bull’s 
Head,” and this Mr. Hook was living on the other 
side further up. 

81,795. Further up from here, do you mean ?—Yes, 
close to the church. 

31,796. LT know the church ?—About 40 yards 
before you come to the church on the left hand side. 

31,797. About half way between the church and 
Richmond Hill ?—Yes, Mariner’s Lane, I think it is. 

31,798. Thosé men all assembled P—Yes. 

31,799. Did you think you were doing anything 
wrong in doing that >—No, I imagined not. 

31,800. In going to Ber Street, and ordering 
75 men to be put on?—No. ; 

31,801. You do not think so now ?—I do not think 
so now under the circumstances. 

31,802. Had you reason to believe the band was 
going to be attacked >—No further than I found it 
attacked on other occasions when [ have been in the 
processions. 

31,803. Were you aware that it was unlawful to 
employ a band ?—I have heard it in this court. That 
is all 1 know. ; 

31,804. Was Mr. Stevens aware that you ‘were 
going to get these men ?—For the processions ? 

31,805. Yes?—No. Mr. Stevens gave mean order 
to get some. 

31,806. When?—I think it was on the Friday 
prior. [ 

31,807. To get how many ?—He did not give me 
a positive order. IT met him in Exchange Street, I 
think; I stopped him and said “How about the 
“ meeting to night? I find you have got tickets out 
“ for the platform. Have you prepared to euard 
“ that platform, because you know on previous 
“ occasions’ we have had to guard them.” He said 
“ No, really Ihave not thought about it.’ T said 
«You ‘will have to guard’ it.” He said “ Would 
you oblige me by getting some men.” © I said 
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« How many ?” he said “You know how many, 
‘get them and J will pay for them.” That was only 


“about an hour before the hall opened. 


31,808. What did you pay for them ?—2s. 6d. each. 

31,809. What was the 13/. 10s. you paid ?—It was 
for that. 

31,810. How many men would that cover ?—I 
ordered 50 by each man, and [ paid them 10s. each 
for their trouble because they had extra work to do. 

31,811. Emms and Cropp ?—Emms and Cropp; 
I think it was 10s., I will not be positive. 

31,812. And 100 men besides at 2s. 6d. ?—And 
160 men; I think I counted two fifties into the hall. 

31,818. Were those the men described by Cropp 
as cattle drovers ?—I do not know whether they were. 
I do not know whether they were drovers ; they might 
be shoemakers ; [ cannot,tell you. They were working 
men any way. 

31,814. I do not suppose they would be men living 
on private incomes ?— Of course not. 

31,815. You mean they were respectable working 
men in respectable employment ?—I do not know 
that, 


31,816. Cropp has deseribed them as cattle drovers? _ 


—He would, no doubt, know them. 

31,817. Do you think it was a respectable thing 
for you to introduce 100 men of that class into 
a meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall ?—I do not see any- 
thing against it. 

31,818. Have you ever taken part in elections any- 
where but Norwich ?—No. 

31,819. Should you think, outside Norwich, that 
it was adecent and respectable thing for a trades- 
man to do?—lI should think the people would not 
feel safe under the circumstances, whether you would 
be annoyed or not. The men did nothing but lay the 
And then the 
people got on them. 

31,820. You are talking of 1875 ?—I am talking of 
1875. 

31,821. You had a ticket meeting ?—For the plat- 
form only. 

31,822. Was this what they call a public meeeting ? 
—Yes, it was a public meeting. The hall was free 
for anyone to go and pass in as they pleased. 

31,823. But they must not pass where ?—They 
must not pass the gallery. The speakers and their 
private friends went in by a private door. That was 
protected by Cropp. 

31,824. And 100 men?—They were in the hall, 
as it may be across here (describing). 

31,825. They were in the public part ?—Where 
the barrier was across to enue ‘the hall from the 
platform. 

31,826. How many besides the 100 would that part 
have held?—The St. Andrew’s Hall ? 

31,827. Beyond the barrier ?—200 or 300. 

31,828. Beyond this barrier ?—Yes. 

31,829. What were you afraid of these people doing 
in the hall ?—-The people who went in ? 

31,830, Yes?—I was not afraid of anything, if there 
was not an element which would upset the meeting. 

31,831. Cropp described them. He engaged them ? 
—Yes. 

31,832. He would know who they were ?—He 
engaged half. 

31, 5833. He would know who they were ?—TI should 
think SO. 

31,834. And what class of people they were ?—No 
doubt. 

31,835. You will take his description? One 
hundred people as Cropp has described them ?—Yes. 

31,836. What were they wanted for >—To keep the 
place for the speakers to get up there. 

31,837. And you tell me that 100 men were necessary 
for that purpose >—Yes. 

31,838. And of that class >—You could not get any 
other class that I know of, at a moment’s notice. He 
had to get the best he could; I gave him an hour’s 
notice; that is all the notice he had, and the others 
the same. 
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31,839. You think, perhaps, they are of the class 
described ?—In what way. 

31,840. By Cropp ?—As cattle drovers ? 

81,841. .Yes?— There may be cattle drovers 
amongst them. J know there were some working 
men amongst them, because I knew some of the faces. 

31,842. Respectable working men ?—Decent men. 

31,843. Men who have votes ?—Ii° do not know, I 
should think they have votes. 

31,844. Do you think 75 would be voters ?>—I 
should be sorry to say that ; there may be some. 

31,845. Have you any doubt that half of them were 
voters ?—I could not tell, there might be. I should 
be sorry to say there was or was not. 

31,846. (Mr. Howard.) You are not bound to say 
one way or the other ?—I have nothing to go upon. 

31,847. “You talk so fast that you will not under- 
stand my questions?—-I am merely answering your 
question, 

31,848. But you answer them so rapidly ?—I try 
to answer them correctly. 

31,849. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you any doubt that half 
of them were voters >—I should be very sorry to say. 

31,850. (Mr. Howard.) You are boand to say in 
the witness box what was your belief?—I had no 
belief about it at all. 

31,851. You must have a belief one way or the 
other. Do attend to the question ?—I will, 

31,852. (Mr. Goldney.) You have already said you 
could not get a large number together without a great, 
many of them having votes ?—T i imagine so. 

31,853. Have you any doubt that half were voters ? 
—I am sure I do not know ; I am prepared to say so. 

31,854. (Mr. Howard.) Have you a doubt, or no 
doubt ?—I have a doubt, because I do not know. 
There might be, or there might not ; it is impossible 
for me to know or have any conception. I 
should think, at a guess, there were half voters. I 
think, as the city stands, it would be impossible to get 
100 without there being half voters. 

31,855. Did you know that when you told them to 
put on 100 men ?-It never entered my mind. 

31,856. Did not you know there were employed at 
least 50 voters ?-—As you now put it in that way, I 
might say no doubt there were. 

31,857. Was not the object not to protect the 
meetings, but to give employment to a large portion 
of the poorer population ?—Certainly not; it never 
entered my mind. 

31,858. Were 100 enough to do it 2-Yes, I should 
think so; but some got on to the platform for all 
that. 

31,859. What did they do?—Stood and sat to- 
gether. 

31,860. Did that do any harm ?—It aid this harm, 
that all the ticket-holders could net get there. 

31,861. (Mr. Goldney.) If that was your only 
object, why would there have been the slightest 
difficulty in getting 100 respectable young men together, 


for nothing, to do it ?—I should think there was a lot 


of difficulty ; I should be very sorry to be one. 

31,862. That is what you say ?—And that is what 
I mean too. 

31,863. What reason ?—Men lying on the barrier, 
and acrowd behind them, is almost enough to kill 
a fellow. 

31,864. Would not 100 young men, who would 
volunteer, do just as well to keep the people from 
crowding over the barrier ?—No doubt, if you could 
get them. But I had no time to think about volun- 
teers, or anything else. 

31,865. You had 100 that night ?—Yes. 

31,866. 75 for the procession ?—Yes, 

31,867. What other men had you ?—I had another 
100 on the Thursday and Friday; they may be the 
same, or a very few different. 

31,868. I do not mean the same evening. You 
had 100 on Thursday and Friday ?—The same men 
each day. 

31,869. 100 each day >—Yes; there ay be mp 
or three over. 
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31,870. I have the list. What were they to do ?— 
On the Friday I was going through the market 

31,871. What were they to do?—The first thing 
they were to do was to see a lot of men did not pull 
down. the bills off a hoarding. 

31,872. Where ?—Iin the corner of the Market 
Place—David's Place. 

31,873. A place as long as this room ?—Yes. 

31,874. Was there any other place ?—Yes, the 
corner of the Market, Etheridge’s. 

31,875. Who were there ?—The other men. 

31,876. You sent 100 men down to guard how 
many bills?—I sent for them. I did not send them 
down. I sent to ask them to send me down a lot of 
men immediately, because they were stripping our 
bills off the hoarding. 

31,877. How many men did you send for ?—I did 
not send for any number; at first I could get but very 
few. They still went on. Roberts, I think, came 
down ; he said “ They won’t come unless we can keep 
them two days.” I said “ Never mind, we must have 
a lot of men, because we must not have our bills 
taken off.” 

31,878. Why would not they come ?>—Because the 
polling was so close. 

31,879. (Mr. Howard.) What did the chief con- 
stable say when you applied to him ?—I did not at the 
moment, I suppose, apply to anyone. 

31,880. That was done at the moment ?—Yes. 

31,881. Then of course you went to the chief police 
constable ?—No, I did not. There were two police- 
men there the whole time, but the policemen could do 
nothing. That is the very reason. 

31,882. Follow the question. Did you go to make 
any application to the police ?—No, because the police 
were there, 

31,883. You did not ?-—No. 

31,884. You did not go to the chief constable ?— 
No. 

31,885. Nor to the deputy chief constable ?—No. 

81,886. You are aware that the police afterwards 
interfered, and sent your men and the other men 
away ?—They did not. They said they would take 
care that the other men did not strip them off. 

31,887. They were perfectly capable of doing that. 
When you allowed the men to be put on for the elec- 
tion day, and a day or two after the election day, did 
you not know perfectly well that you were going to 
get half of them voters ?—No, I did not. 

31,888. That you swear ?—Yes. 

31,889. Do you think it a respectable thing to send 
one hundred people such as Cropp has described to us 
into the Market Place, without the slightest notice to 
the police ?—I do. 

31,890. You still think sorp—I do. in the first 
instance they were spoken to; they were all distinctly 
requested and ordered to be on the defensive. I told 
the four men ‘ Now under any circumstances, let what 
*¢ will occur, you act on the defensive.” 

31,891. Did you tell them not to vote?—No ; it 
never entered my mind, I wanted them for a specific 
purpose, . 

31,892. I observe the law does not seem to have 
entered your mind ?—it did not. 

31,893. it is a great pity >—Not a bit. 

81,894. I think it is ?—Probably it would now. 

31,895. You perfectly well knew when you engaged 
them that it was contrary to the law to employ 
voters in that way ?—I perfectly did not. I did not 
know anything of the sort. 

31,896. Will you swear upon your oath in that 
witness-box, you did not know that in some respect 
or other it was contrary to law ?—Certainly not. 

31,897. You never heard it before ?—I never heard 
it was wrong in any sense of the word. I never had 
any communication with any one. : 

31,898. You are an active electioneerer ?—I think 


not. m 
31,899. Ithink you may say so without disparaging 
ourself ?—I think not. « 


31,900. Had you any experience in 1874 ?>—No. 
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31,901. Had you anything to do with the election 


of 18742—No further than I took command of the 


carriage; nothing further. . 

81,902. There have been elections before in which 
you have been engaged ?—1868. 

31,908. Each election, 1868 inclusive ?—Yes. 

31,904. Do you mean to tell me upon your oath, 
that you had no idea at all there was a law against 
employing voters under such circumstances ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

31,905. You never had ?—Never. 
my mind. 

31,906. It is desirable you should not let it slip out 
of your mind again ?—According to what I hear now 
it is unlawful. 

31,907. (Mr. Goldney.) It is a misdemeanour ?— 
So I have understood here; I had no conception of it 
before. 

31,908. You employed altogether 375?—No, I 
employed altogether 100 and 4 or 5. I believe as 
near as possible they were the very same men all 
the way through ; if not the entire same men, nearly 
the same. 

31,909. You paid 375 half-crowns, at all events, for 
men ?—More than that. 

31,910. 75 the first night ?—100 the first night. 
For that I literally took an order from Mr. Stevens, 
although it was my own suggestion. 

31,911. 75 for the procession ?—Yes, 

31,912. 100 for the last two days ?—Yes. I paid 
half-a-crown each for the two days, and I paid no 
more for the evenings. I paid two days at 3s. 6d. 

31,918. And 5s. ?—No. 

31,914. Only 3s. 6d. ?—I think that one day was as 
good as another. 

31,915. Was it with your knowledge that the men 
went about from one public-house to another ?—No, I 
do not think my men did. I distinctly said “Tf any 
“men make any noise or cause any noise they will 
* not be paid.” That was the distinct order. 

31,916. Did Cropp or anyone else tell you that they 
had been walking round with 13 or 14 men at their 
back, from one public-house to another, to see what 
was going on ?—No. 

31,917. You have seen it in the evidence ?—I have 
seen it in the evidence, and that was the first I knew 
of it. ! 

31,918. Was that with your knowledge ?—I gave 
no such order at all, in no sense of the word. 

31,919. It was against your orders ?—My orders 
were these: When the bands are out you will take 
care of the bands and see there is no obstruction or 
interference with them ; and when the bands are not 
there, of course you are upon your own responsibility. 
Those were my orders. 

31,920. That was not in accordance with your 
orders ?>—Certainly not. 

31,921. Do you see the danger of employing this 
class of men to tramp about the place with no special 
orders against it, and no special orders for it >—I saw 
the danger when I heard the evidence. 

31,922. You still think it is not a disgraceful thing 
to do, or to be mixed up in?—If your opponents 
stick to this thing and carry it out, you are bound in 
self defence to follow suit. Your life was not safe in 
1870. 

31,923. In 1871 it was safe ?—It was. 

31,924. In 1874 your life was safe ?—The great 
difficulty in the first election was gone. 

31,925. Why, if your life was safe in 1874, employ 
this large number of people in 1875 ?—There were 
the bands and processions. 

31,926. After the experience of 1874, why was it 
necessary in 1875? There was no danger to you in 
1874 ?>—Not 1874. 

31,927. There was no danger ?—I imagine there 
was. 

31,928. Where ?—In the Market Place for one 
place. Ihave here in my pocket a memento. (The 
witness produced several stones.) Ihave kept them; 
they came against me when I stood on the top of the 
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carriage in the Market Place, with Messrs. Colman and 
Tillett i in 1875. 

31,929. The men in 1875 were to protect the 
band "2—They were to protect the bands and pro- 
cessions. 

31,930. You were not with the bands ?—No; J was 
with none of them. 

31,931. They were for something more than pro- 
tecting the bands; they were to protect the proces- 
sions >—Yes, on the Tuesday evening. 

31,932.. You consider that 75 were necessary ?— 
Yes. 

31,933. And the bands were necessary, and the pro- 
cessions ?—Not at all. My own feeling upon the 
matter is that they are none of them requisite. My 
own feeling is that there ought not to be anything of 
the sort whatever. 

31,934. Why did you do it ?—Because we were 
literally. driven to it by the opposite party doing it. 
That is all I can see of it. 

31,935. Driven to what ?—To employ these men, 
and driven to the use of the band to get up the anima- 
tion of the thing, to get up the same thing that the 
opposite party had, 

31,936. Did you tell the chief constable ?—No. 

31,937. The deputy chief constable ?—No. 
only prepared in case it should happen. 

31,938. (Mr. Howard.) Why did you not commu- 
nicate with the police? You have no right to go 
into the public streets and turn persons into police 
officers ; persons who are likely, upon the slightest 
irritation, to commit, a breach of the peace ?—I quite 
agree. 

31,939. Why did you, with the police at hand, take 
upon yourself this tremendous responsibility ?—It is 
just this 

31,940. i really can scarcely discuss with you such 
a question. You take upon yourself this responsibility 
as a private member of society, without first of all 
giving the police an opportunity of doing that which I 
am persuaded, if they had the opportunity, they would 
do ?—In a case of that sort the police are perfectly 
useless. 

31,941. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you ever made a 
trial P—I_ have not. 


We 
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31,942. Do you speak from experience ?—No. I 
consider thus far they are perfectly useless for any 
momentary emergency, although our chief constable 
and the police are as efficient as any police in the 
kingdom. 

31, 943. (Mr. Howard.) Why is that ?—When there 
is to be an attack the police know no more of it than 
we do, and our police cannot be everywhere. 

31,944. You could very well guide them. You 
could guide them much better than a band of roughs ? 
—We cannot guide them. 

31,945. If these processions are so necessary, are 
there not any of your party who would walk with 
them and protect them. You need not get a rough to 
do it; why should you not walk yourself ?—There wax 
only one night that we did do that thing, and that was 
the Tuesday night. We had no paid men but on the 
Tuesday. We really had them more as a show; to 
show that we were prepared if amy emergency arose 
more than for the extra services really ; otherwise we 
should have had every man we could get, the same as 
the others did. 

31,946. Could not you get some young men who 
took an interest in the cause to come and protect them ? 
—I will tell you 

31,947. Do you still think it was a respectable 
thing to do ?—In 1868——— 

31,948. Do not. go back to 1868 ?—I will just put 
the position to you. 

31,949. I will not permit you to, (Mr. Goldney.) 
If these processions are necessary, as you seem to say 
they are, are there not enough young active persons 
who can go in the processions and protect them as well 
as the roughs can, and do it for nothing?—We only 
protected one procession in the night. 

31,950. Why should you haye got 75, volunteers to 
have done it ?—We avoided it in this ease. - 

31,951. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take any pains 
whatever when you employed this large number of 
men to ascertain if they were voters?—No, I had no 


interest; it had not entered my mind. If I had 
known then what I do now, I should not have 
done it. 


Adjourned for a short time, 


W. D. Ricuxs recalled, and further examined. 


(The Witness.) I wish to be allowed to contradict a 
statement. } 


31,952. (Mr. Howard.) You have been examined 
alr eady P—Yes, as to the 1874 election. 


31,953. What do you wish to, say about it ?—I 
want to contradict a statement Mr. White made 
yesterday concerning me. This is the report in the 
“ Norfolk Chronicle ” :—“ I would suggest to the 
Commissioners, with reference to three parties 
‘* examined as to the third ward, and in regard to the 
“ payment in 1875, that you did not get the whole 
“truth from them. Mr. Riches has been a difficulty 
‘ to the managers of the third ward for some years, 
“‘ and I will give the names of those who will testify 
to the large employment of messengers in 1875. 
“ You examinéd Mr. Riches, if you will forgive me 
“ for saying so, entirely as to 1874.” Now, in regard 
to the large employment of messengers in 1875, 
Mr. Jobn..Cunnington came to me. on. the day 
previous to the election, and asked me if I would take 
part in it. I said, I was busy. He asked me, “ Could 
“ T send him men who would do as watchers.” I sent 
seven, and I believe he employed five.out of the 
seven. 

31,954. Is that all you know about that ?>—Yes. 


woe Is that all you desire to say about it?— 
es. 


31,956. Now go on to any other part.—Mr. White 
was asked, “ You think we have not got all out of 
“ him?—(A.) I do not think you have got all out 
“ of three or four connected with Barn Road and 
“, Lower Heigham Street.’ Mr. Riches is an’ active 
‘“* partizan on the Conservative side, and from reports 
“ brought to us at the time and since, I have no doubt 
‘“‘ large numbers of people went to him on the morning 
“ of the election between 8 and 9 o’clock; went to’ him 
‘“‘ at his machinist place, and: got employment. I shall 
‘< be able to give the Secretary the names of those who 
“ will speak to this.” That is false, Iwas not on my 
premises from half-past seven in the ‘morning till 10 
o’clock. 

31,957. He has not sent the names to the Seer etary, 
and has not done what the Commissioners requested 
him to do >—Nor did I-put'a man on on. my premises 
on the day of the election. One or two parties were 
sent; no doubt by the opposite side. © 

se 958. You did not put them on ?—Cortainly, I 
should not do such a thing as that on my premises. 

31,959. Is there any other point ?—No, sir. 

31,960. Are you satisfied with the: opportunity you 
have had of contradicting it >—Yes, thank you. There 
is one other point. The. report from the “ Meron iat 
say, that I found 652. I said 61. 5s.» 


31,961. That isa rn ies: i ale rend spetint 
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31,964. As what ?>—I was not engaged at all. I 
connected myself with it by going to the committee 
room, and walking about, [ suppose, but I was not 
engaged for any purpose. 

31,965. On which side were you ?—I called at the 
‘ Queen Adelaide.” - 

31,966. Which side was that ?—The Liberal side. 

31,967, Are you a Liberal ?—I am. 

31,968. What did you do when you went to the 
committee room ?—I went into the committee room, 
just the same as you might do, but I took no active 
part in circulating circulars, bills, or anything of that 
kind. 

31,969. Youwalked about as a comparative stranger ? 
—Not as ‘a comparative stranger; I went. with 
Mr. Hunter, and I knew many of those who were 
there. 

31,970. Did you take any active step in supporting 
the party there?—On the day of the election I 
did. 

31,971. What did you do?—I went round the 
ward as a volunteer watcher, if I may term it so; I 
do not know what other word to apply to it. 

31,972. Before the day of the election, did you do 
anything particular ?—No. 

. 81,9738. Did yow appoint messengers ?—No. 

31,974. Watchers ?—No. 

31,975. Canwassers >—No. 

31,976. Clerks ?—No. 

31,977. Did you appoint anyone ?—No. 

31,978. Did you recommend anyone ?—Yes. 

31,979. Whom did you recommend ?—A man of 
the name of Johnson. 

$1,980. Whose ward was that in ?—Hunter’s or 
Culyer’s. 

31,981. Anyone else ?— No. 

31,982. Was Johnson a voter?—I cannot say, I 
believe he was; but whether he voted or not J do not 
know. 

31,983. Did you recommend him because he was a 
voter P—No. | 

31,984. Why did you recommend him ?—Knowing 
him, and knowing there must be messengers, I thought 
so long as he wished to be set on, J might as well 
recommend him. 

31,985. What are his politics ?—Liberal. 

31,986. He always votes for the Liberals P—I do 
not know that he ever voted before. 

31,987. Did you do anything else beyond recom- 
mending that man ?—No. 

31,988. On the polling day, what did you do?— 
On the polling day 1 went to vote about 9 o’clock in 
the morning. On my way to the poll I was stopped 
by several men living in the locality, whom I knew to 
see, but not by name, and some of them soon begun to 
pull me about as to which way the election was 
going, and I tried to get away from them, and they 
knocked my hat over my eyes. That was the first 
salute as I went to vote. 

31,989. Were those what are called Liberal roughs ? 
—No, I do not understand it in that term; they 
would not be Liberal roughs to insult me. 

31,990. Who would they be to insult you?—t 
should think belonging to the opposite party, or no 
party, but having some interest in the Tory party. I 
went round by St. Margaret’s Plain, and there I was 
stopped again. 

31,991. What sort of people were they ?—Hobbe- 
dehoys; I do not think they were men, or they 
would not have done it. 

31,992. What did they do?—They hustled me 
again, and my impression was that they wanted to 
steal my wateh and chain. That is the impression 
J had at the time. - —- 

31,993. You presumed that they were pickpockets ? 
—I do not know who they were. 

31,994. You think they wanted to steal your watch 
and chain ?—That was my impression. — 

31,995. 1 suppose it is not the practice for political 
parties in Norwich to steal each others watches ?— 
—They do not stand upon much; they would as soon 


knock.a man’s head off and steal his watch as drink a 
glass of beer, many of them. 

31,996. What sort of people were they ?—They 
would be young fellows about 18 to 21 or 22, wearing 
fustian jackets or those light striped coats you see 
about the city ; who they were I do not know. 

31,997. Would they be of the class we have heard 
speak of so much here as roughs ?>—Resembling roughs 
very much, [ think. ; 

31,998. What else happened to you?—After that I 
went home. Then I came out again and I saw a man 
named Collins, living in Duke Street, I know quite 
well and a Liberal. I said to him “ Collins, T don’t. 
“ think I’m altogether safe being out to day, and I 
** should like to see what is going on at the ‘Grapes’ 
“ public house,” that is within 300 yards of my 
house. 

31,999. Is that the one in St. Miles ?—Yes, against 
the church. I said “Do you know a man who will 
«* just see that I am not insulted, and who would spot 
“ the man that I may bring him before the magis- 
“ trates.” He said “'There’s a man, named Grecne,” 
pointing to him, I called Greene to me in the street ; 
this would be between 11 and 12 o’clock as near as 
I can tell. TI said to him “Greene, are you a voter.” 
He said “ Yes.” I said ‘‘ Have you voted.” He said 
“Yes, I voted the first thing in the morning.” Then 
says I, “1 will employ you,” and I employed, that 
man. i set him on promising him a day’s pay to see 
that I was not insulted the rest part of the day. _ Con- 
sequently he followed me and Collins also, who was 
a Liberal. I went from my house. 

32,000. Did you know what Greene was in politics? 
—No, I do not know what he was. He told me he 
had voted, and I thought I was justified in employing 
any man. who had. recorded, his. vote. I. then went 
from the house. Nothing -particular occurred till 
12 o’clock. After 12 o’clock I was standing opposite 
the “Grapes” and a man. came up, just. between 
12 and 2, I cannot say exactly the time, but -a man 
of the name of Dowson, a publican in St. George’s 
Street. Dowson ‘said, “ Now, Hook, we will have it 
out. Get on the Church Bank.” The moment he 
said that my hat was put over my eyes, and one of 
the roughs or supposed roughs that was standing 
there, whom I had seen all day, had a stick in his 
hand, which he had just got to the back of my head 
to strike it, and Dowson, who was opposite to me in 
politics, was the man who kept back the fellow and 
said ‘ You shan’t strike Mr. Hook.” I. thanked 
Dowson the following day, and I said to him “Iam 


“ much indebted to you differing in politics from me ~ 


“in saving my head from being struck by that 
“ fellow.” He said “I would have saved you or 
“* anyone else from being struck.” Dowson was the 
man who said so. 

32,001. Where was Greene all this time ?—He was 
not far off me, but I don’t know that he was there 
just then. 

32,002. Or Collins ?—He was close by, I think. 
He went into the public-house for a glass of beer at 
that juncture. 

32,008. Dowson, I believe, was of opposite politics ? 
—He would be. 

32,004. Did anything else happen to you ?—No, 

32,005. Can you tell us anything more about that 
election of 1875 ?—I can only tell you who IT saw 
come out of the “ Grapes.” 

32,006. I do not know that it is of any importance 
to ascertain who went in or came out ?>—There were 
scores of Norwich fellows who drove up in cabs to 
the “ Grapes,” and it was just a corresponding cireum- 
stance to that which took place at the “Red Lamp” 
some time ago in St. Augustin’s. 

32,007. I do not know what took place at the 
“Red Lamp.” Who was there >—Well, I saw a lot 
of young fellows at the “Red Lamp,” where they were 
paid for their votes, and when a man got 12 months 
imprisonment for bribing them. 

32,008. Is that Howson’s cage >—Yes. 
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32,009. You did not see anyone bribing at the 
“ Grapes »2—-No, but I saw a great many iors who 
made me think there Was something going on. ‘They 
went into the “Grapes” and came out and filled the 
cabs and drove off. 

32,010. Was that before the voting had closed ?— 
Before the voting had ciosed. It was during the fore- 
noon and up to about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
There I saw George Gedge, and I saw him come out. 
I saw ss eney the solicitor, and I saw him also coming 
out. Mr. Patteson was outside in his vehicle and 
nodded to me, knowing me so well as he does, and I 
saw a gentleman go to Mr. Cook, two doors from the 
“Grapes.” I asked who that gentleman was, and 
they said it was Mr. Bignold ; and the conclusion I 
came to was that there were so many learned heads 
that have been mixed up in politics so many years 
that there were things not altogether straight. ‘That 
was the conclusion I came to. 

32,011. Did you notice anything more at that 
election beyond that ?—No. 

32,012. Were you at all active in the election of 
1874 ?—No, not at all. 

32,013. Did you take any part in it P—No. 

32,014. Did you appoint messengers P—No part 
whatever beyond recording my vote. 

32,015. Did you take notice of the number of 
messengers about the streets?—I could not be off 
seeing a great many people about, but whether they 
were employed or not I don’t know. It is due to 
Mr. Hunter that I should say that [ was in the com- 
mittee room one time andaman came to him and 
wanted him to put him on. He refused to do it, and 
the man said, “ Then I shan’t vote for Tillett.’ Then 
he said “ Now J would not put you on if you had 50 
votes.” 

32,016. You did not see anyone else apply for the 
appointment as messenger ?—There were scores ; it is 
impossible for you to believe or to realize without 
seeing the crowd of people wanting to be set on which 
were sent away. 

32,017. At what committee room was that ?—At 
Hig “ Adelaide.” 

2,018. Was that in 1874 ?—Jn 1875. 

32.019, Did you see him refuse to employ any 
at the election of 1875 ?—Yes. 

32,020. How many ?—It would be impossible for 
me to tell; I did not see Mr. Hunter put down a 
dozen names or half a dozen while I was there. 

32,021. Did you see anyone apply ?>—Yes. 

32,022. How many ?—I cannot tell. 

32,023. Give a guess ?>—I will not guess and swear 
to a thing I cannot guess at, because I could see from 
the small entrance into the passage that there would 
be half a dozen, but I know there might be 40 at the 
same time, I cannot tell what number. 

32,024. Was there any other source of corruption 
at the election of 1874 or 1875 ?—1874 election I 
know nothing about beyond recording my vote, I 
come here to thank the Commissioners for their for- 
bearance, but to contradict part of the statement 
which Mr. Warner Wright made respecting me as 
using strong language and putting my fist in his face. 
No man living in Norwich would say such a thing of 
me beyond him. Jam nota fighting man and never 
was. 

32,025. (Mr. M‘Muahon.) That was when Womersley 
was here ?—Yes, I was going away from this Court, 
and I will tell you what I said to Mr. Warner Wright. 

32,026. (Mr. Howard.) That is all over and gone; 
you had better let it rest —It is not over with me; 
my uame has been put in the papers respecting it, 
and in the ‘ Standard,” and I hope you will allow me 
to contradict it. I said “if it were not for such as 
you, Mr. Warner Wright, there would be no bribery,” 
and I wish to hand in ‘this statement to you respecting 
a party that Mr. Warner Wright has paid for his vote. 

32,027. You had better hand it to the Secretary 
when you leave the box ?-—I will read’ it if you like, 
and here is the man’s signature where he was paid 
two days and did nothing. 
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-I said “If it was not for you,” I don’t mean him in 


32,028. What did you tell Mr. Warner Wright ?— 


particular, “ there would be no bribery.” 

32,029. Why did you say anything to Mr. Warner 
Wright. He was a witness ?—I know Mr. Warner 
Wright as well as most gentlemen in this Court. 

82,030. As he left the box he was followed, and 
these observations made to him. Why did you make 
any observation of that sort to him ?—From the state- 
ment he made as to the number of messengers put on. 
He acknowledges he put them on for the sake of their 
votes, and from the fact that he is always creating a 
hurrah and excitement wherever the party go, and I 
know very well that he had set those men on “for their 
votes; and here is a fact in point of tivo brothers 
who were set on and uever did anything for their 
money. 

32,031. You are leading me to believe that you 
probably said a good deal to Mr. Wright ?—No, this 
is what I now say. 

32,032. You said this to Mr. Wright after his leaving 
the witness-box ?—I said so as I was leaving this 
Court. 

32,033. After he had been examined as a witness ? 
—After he had been examined asa witness. J did 
not know,that I should see Mr. Warner Wright at all. 
There were a dozen people talking to him. Mr. Batson 
knows what I said to him. 
the same words. I said as I was passing out, “If it 
“ were not for such as you, there would be no 
“ colourable bribery.” I could repeat it a dozen 
times over and he cannot deny it. 

32,034. He says you clenched your fist >—He says 
I doubied my fist as if I was going to knock the man’s 
head off. 

32,035. How could you do that without insulting 
him ?—I am not a quarrelsome man. 

32,036. I think it is clear you did say something 
to him that might have offended him?—He might 
be offended at the truth ; I cannot help that. 

32,037. It may or may not be the truth, we are not 
here to try the question between you and Mr. Warner 
Wright. 

(Mr. Goldney.) Who paid this man to go and take 
charge of you ?—Mr, Culyer. 

32,038. He did not employ him ?—I employed him. 

82,039. Why did you not pay him, You were not 
a ward manager ? : 

52,040. Answer the question; were you a ward 
manager ?—No. 

32,041. Were you told by Mr, Tillett to put any 
one on ?—No. 

32,042. Why should you ask Mr. Tillett to pay a 
man to take charge of you?—I named the thing to 
Mr. Culyer, and I “said if there is any objection to | pay 
it I will pay the money out of my pocket. 

32,043. You ought to have done so. What right 
had you to charge Mr. Tillett with it 2—I offered it to 
Culyer. 

30,044, Was Culyer a 
was manager. 

32,045. He set on voters, according to this state- 
ment ?—I named it to him afterwards that this man 
had been protecting me, and if there was any 
objection I would pay it out of my own pocket. 

32,046. Who told you that he ought to be put on ? 
—No one, 

382,047, If there are always disturbances: in the 
streets at this time, why do you not keep at home ?— 
I was not compelled to keep at home. 

32,048, You were not compelled to get your head 
broken ?—Nor did I expect to. 

82,049. Why did you put the man on ?—TI did not 
expect when I left home that I was going to be 
insulted. i 

32,050. (Mr. Howard.) Nor was your head broken ?. 
—Thank God for it. 

32,051. Had not the matter better be left. there ?— 
Yes, T should be happy to do so. 

32,052. (Mr. Goldney.) You had your hat knocked 
over your eyes, and Greene, who was supposed to be 


divisional manager ?>—He 


He could repeat perhaps’ 
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walking behind you, was not there to push it up again ? 
—It was a good job he was not, or there would have 
been a row. 

82,053. And he got 5s. for it?—If Mr. Tillett 
wants the 5s. he ean have it, and 5s. more attached to 
it towards his expenses. 

32,054. (Mr. Howard.) Did you know anything 
about buying up cards ?—No. 

82,055. You know what I mean ?—I don’t know. 

32,056. The setting on cards ?—I suppose that is 
what you would call colourable cards. ‘This is the 
only man I have come to answer for. 

82,057. Which ?—Greene. 

32,058. And the other man you put on ?—I did not 
put him on, I recommended him to Culyer. 

32,059. Who would put him on ?—Nither Culyer or 
FHunter. 

32,060. Which is the manager there, Culyer or 
Hunter, or both ?—I think one was a sub-manager. 

32,061. Which was the sub-manager ?P—I think 
Culyer. 

32,062. Is there anything more that you have to 
say ?—No, I have told you the whole truth. I have 
nothing more to say upon it. 

32,063. You had nothing to do with the election of 
1874?—No, nothing at all. I wish I had not had 
anything to do with the election of 1875. 

32,064. If there should be one in 1876, will you 
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have anything to do with that?—No, I pledge my 
word I won’t. 

32,065. Why ?—I have had enough of this. 

82,066. You are quite aware that there was this 
extensive colourable employment of voters >—No 
doubt a great many were set on more than were wanted, 
and you have not been properly informed as to the 
numbers that were required. 

32,067. If you will give us any further sources of 
information they shall be investigated ?—I shall be 
very happy to tell you the exact number wanted and 
I would do if I could. 

32,068. Are you speculating in your own mind or 
have you any facts to disclose ?—If you could get honest 
and straightforward men to go out with these circulars, 
the number might be very considerably reduced ; but 
you can’t do that. 

32,069. Do you believe that there was an extensive 
colourable employment ?—No doubt about it. 

32,070. You say we have not had the whole truth ? 
—lI say you have been told by Mr. Thirkettle that 10 
would be sufficient for the eighth ward. Poor man ! 
He does not know anything about elections, or he 
would not say so. 

32,071. You do not know much, and you say the 
contrary ?—I know a great deal more than that are 
required. 

32,072. I am afraid we shall not get much out of 
you ?—TI am afraid not. 


RoseRtT SIMMONS sworn and examined. 


32,073. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you ?—A carman 
at the Great Eastern Railway. 

32,074. In what ward do you live ?—The third 
ward. 

32,375. Do you remember this last election of 1875 ? 
—I remember it well, 

82,076. You were down at the “ Mischief” Tavern 
on the day before the election >No, never. 

32,077. Never ?—Never. 

32,078. Never at any time ?—Never. 

32,079. Do you know where the “ Mischief” Tavern 
is >—No, I don’t know that I do. 

32,080. Not the “ Mischief” Tavern ?—It is not 
close by mine. 

32,081. Which is yours ?—The “ Nursery ” Tavern. 

32,082. Were you put on as a Messenger by any 
one ?—No. 

32,083. Do you keep the “ Nursery ” Tavern ?— 
Yes. 

32,084. Was there a committee room there ?—No. 

32,085. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take any part in 
the election ?—Not any. 

32,086. Which party do you belong to, the Liberals, 
or the Conservatives ?—I don’t profess either, and I 
did not vote for either. 


WittrAm Parsons 


32,100. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—A fish 
hawker. 

32,101.. Where do you live ?—In Heigham Street, 
St. Bennett’s. 

32,102. Did you ‘take any part in the election of 
1875 ?—No. 

32,103. None ?—Not any. 

32,104. Did you take any part in the election of 
1874 ?—Only in voting. 

82,105. That is all >—That is all. 

82,106. Did you take any part in the municipal 
clection ?—No. 

32,107. At no time P—No. 

32,108. Not at all P—Not at all. 

32,109. Do you know Gilmore of Barn Road ?—Yes. 

$2,110, Did you ever change any money for him ? 
—Yes, at different times. 

32,111. Did you ever change any money at the 
municipal election ?—I changed Mr. Gilmore 104. of 
silver for 10/. in gold on Sunday evening. 


N. 


32,087. Have you ever voted for cither ?—I voted 
for Dawes at the Municipal. 

32,088. But at the Parliamentary election ?—No. 

32,089. Never ?—No. 

32,090. (ddr. Goldney.) Did they use your tavern at 
all >—No. 

32,091. Neither party >—No, no more than what 
they always do. 

32,092. Did they put up some bills p—-One or two. 

32,093. Which side ?—The Liberal party came in 
one night and asked me if they might put some things 
up. I said No.” They said “ It will not do you any 
harm or any good.” Then I said “You may put up 
one or two, but I won’t have the windows filled up 
with paper,” and they put up one or two. 

32,094. Did they put up a large board “ Committee 
room ” ?>—No. 

82,095. Was a clerk sent there >—No. 

32,096. Did you recommend any one to be em- 
ployed ?—Certainly not. 

32,097. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know any one who 
was employed ?—No. 

32,098. No messenger ?—No; I did not go near 
the house the whole day. 

32,099. Do you know a man named Summons ?— 
No. 


sworn gnd examined. 


32,112. When was that ?—I could not tell you the 
date ; I don’t know. 

32,113. You must try and remember. This has 
been spoken to before us?—TI could not tell you by 
any means the date. 

32,114. Was it at the last municipal election which 
would be in November 1874 ?—I never took any part. 
The man asked me for 102. of silver, and I gave it 
him. 
32,115. Was that Gilmore P—Mr. Gilmore. 

82,116. Was that at the time of the election — 
The Sunday evening ; I believe the day before the 
election. 

32,117. Did you change any notes?—I never 
changed a note for him in my life. 

32,118. Did you give him any money ?—I gave 
him 101. of silver. 

32,119. For what ?—And he gave me 10 sovereigns 
for it. 
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32,120, What did he want the money for?—He 
never said anything to me. 

32,121. But you knew what he wanted it for?— 
No. 

32,122. Yes you did?—No. 

32,123. Do you mean to. say that you had not had 
any conversation with him ?—Not a word. 

32,124. It is not a usual thing to be changing 107. 
of gold into silver on a Sunday night, to begin with ?— 

I have done it often. 

32,125. On a Sunday night ?—Yes. 

32,126. What for ?—I wanted gold for my people ; 
little post office money; and I have asked Mr. Gilmore 
to give me gold on several occasions. 

32,127. T am directing | your attention, to Sunday 
nights. You say it is usual on Sunday nights to give 
silver for gold ?—I mean it. 

32,128. “Do you wish me to understand it in that 
way, that on a Sunday night you have been in the 
habit of doing that ?—Yes. 

32,129. That is your answer ?—Yes. 

32,130. You really mean that ?—Yes, I do. 

32, 131. On Sunday nights | ?—Yes. 

32,182. What in the world makes you select 
Sunday night ?—Well it is so. 

32,138. “You do not keep your business going on 
Sunday night ?—In our trade we have to work { Sundays 
as well as other days. Ihave to, | am sorry to say. 

32,134. You must be careful. Do not make me 
cross with you. You have given me a most unintel- 
ligible excuse, that you have been in the habit of 
changing gold into silver for Mr. Gilmore, or silver 
into ‘gold, very frequently on Sunday nights ?—Yes, 
on several occasions. 

32,185. Why ‘on Sunday nights >—I have asked 
Mr. Gilmore if he could take 54. or 10/. of silver and 


- let me have gold, and he has obliged me, and that has 


been on Sunday nights. 

32,186. How is it that it has happened to be on 
Sunday nights ?—I am in the habit of taking a goodish 
bit of silver and) ha? pence, and I go to Mr. Gilmore, 
who is my next door neighbour, and ask him to take 
51. of silver or ha’pence. 

32,137. What is Gilmore by trade ?—;He keeps a 
public house. 

82,188. What does he want with silver ?—He is in 
the bird line. 

32,139. What. does he want with silver? Keeping 
a public house, he would be likely to take a great deal 
of silver himself. Why does he come to. you for 
silver ?—To oblige me; and sometimes I oblige him 


by giving it. 


32,140. Has it always been on Sunday night ?—No. 

32,141. You know that the municipal election of 
1874 was on a Monday ?—Yes. 

32,142. And that Mr. Gilmore took considerable 
interest in it ?—No, I do not know anything of his 
business. I am not an electioneering man. 
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32,143., He took .a considerable | interest ia that . 


municipal election 2—I could not answers 9»). 

32,144, You know it now, and you knew it: fises, 
that he was taking an interest in the municipal elec- 
tion >—He did not say one word to me. 

32,145, You could judge for yourself. You must 
be frank with me ; how do you expect to get a’ cer- 
tificate if you are not frank ?—I know nothing of 
Mr. Gilmore’s business, I assure you. 

32,146. Did you not understand that he was taking 
an interest in the municipal specie a 1874 ?—He 
did not say a word to me. 

32,147. Do you want a certificate to protect you ?— 

I can tell you I am an unlearned man, and I could not 
exactly tell you as you could tell me. 


32,148. If you want our certificate to protect you 


you must earn it by answering our questions. Did 
you not know that he was taking an interest in the 
municipal election of 1874—I did ries - did not 
say anything to me about it. 

32,149, Did you not collect it from Beau was going 
on Paall never saw anything going on. ~ 

32,150, Did you not know that he was taking an 
interest in the municipal election ?—No°T did not 
know anything about Mr. Gilmore’s affairs. 

32,151. 1 warn you to be careful, because this 
matier has been the, subject of evidence. You have 
ale me that you changed money on Sunday nights ? 
—Yes. 

32,152. Did you on that Sunday night ?—Yes. 

82,153. I ask you whether you did not know that 
he was going to use it for some purpose in connexion 
with the municipal election ?-—I did not. 

82,154, Do you know what use he did make of it? 
—lI do not. 

32,155. Did he tell you. that it was to fake voters 
to the poll P—No. 

os 156. Nothing about. it breBilond 

2,157. Had you not had any conversation with 
ie about it 2—Not a word. 

32,158. Do you expect me to aliete that P—If I 
come to tell you the truth, I must tell it. 

32,159. That is what we want ?—TI am telling it. 

32,160. Did you not know that it was: to be used 
in connexion with the municipal election >—L did not.., 

32,161. Did you vote at that election the next day ? 
—Yes, I think I voted. 

32,162. Have you any doubt about it ?—I voted. 

32,163. Did you see Gilmore that day?—Not to 
the best of my knowledge ; I don’t think T saw him. 

32,164. Did you not see Gilmore taking Yoters to 
the poll ?—No. 

32,165. Did you not know he did 21 don’t know 
he did. 

32,166. I think you had better stand down, and we 


will consider whether, we. will call | igen a. P—All . 


right. 


/ . 
Henry Coorer sworn and examined. 


32,167. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are a licensed vic- 
tualler >—I am. 

32,168. What is the name of the house you keep? 
—The “ Mischief ” Tavern. 

32,169. How long has it been known by that name ? 
—Before I took it, and I have been there 10 years. 
It was formerly the “ Lord of Mischief” many years 
back. 

32,170. In the election of 1875, did you take an 
active part >—No. 

32,171. Did you take any part ?—No, not 1875. 

32,172. Did you take no part in the election >—No, 
not a bit. 

32,173. Except appointing messengers ?—I never 
appointed anyone. 

32,174. You never appointed messengers ?-—No. 

32,175. Or a clerk ?—No. 

39,176. Or a canvasser P—Or a canvasser. 

32,177. Nor a watcher ?>—Nor a watcher, nor 
nothing else. 


32,178. Nor a manager ?>—Nor a manager, | 

32,179. Nor an agent >—Nor an agent. 

32,180. Nor anyone ?—Nor anything, \ 

32,181. Did you recommend see disse for. any of 
those posts >—No. 


32,182. Was your house a committee room. 2—Well. 


[ should like to understand what you term. a committee 
room. 

32,183. (Mr. Howard.) What do, you stil it P—I 
should call a committee room where. there was clerks 
and people at work and something of ‘hadi kind, men 
at work. 

32,184. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I donot soneaen Ghen6 § is 
any difference between us... Was your house. hired at 
oF time by either side for) a. corannd tle room ?-— 

fo) y RAL A 

32,185. On which side of polities. ‘anéiyou: P—I am 
not particular which ; the man is, the man for me, not 
the colour, I would as soon, vote. besasage vod Prego or 
Radical, if the man,only suited me. 


Sees 
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_* '32,186. For whom have you generally voted ?— 
That is not the ballot, if I have to tell you that. 

82,187, (Mr. Howard.) Do not argue with the 
Commissioner >—Hxcuse me. 

32,188. I will not excuse you ?—I am in business, 
and if I tell you that, I might make ill-friends. 
~ $2,189. If we think it right to direct you to answer 
a question, you must, under pains and penalties ?—If 
‘Tam compelled, I must. . 

32,190. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) As you say it might be 
‘injurious to you in your trade and business to state 
how you voted at the last election or the two’ last 
‘elections, perhaps you might tell me how you voted 
before the ballot, because anyone might. know that, 
except strangers like ourselves?—The first vote I 
had was at a municipal election about seven years 
back, or it might’be ten. 

82,191. You have not voted at any election except 
the municipal election, seven years ago ?—Yes, I have. 

32,192. You do not know what your own’ politics 
‘are P—Yes, T doy’: 

$2,193. What are they?—That that is just to the 
working man, in my opinion. ~ 

32,194. Was your house taken in 1874 as a com- 
‘mittee room?—Yes, my house was engaged in 1874 
‘as a room, but I don’t term it as a committee room. 
~ 32,195. How much was paid for it ?—3Cs. 

* 32,196. How long was it occupied ?—Three days. 
_, 82,197. It was not a committee room ?—I don’t 
know what you call a committee room. There was 
no writing done, we sat there and laughed, and joked, 
and funned, and sang glees, and all manner of things. 
It was’ an old friend of mine. He came and said, 
“Have you not let anything?” JI said, “No sir.” 
Then he said, “ Would you like to. have a committee 
room?”  “I-do not know.” He set on three, or 
four, or five men. ‘There was no writing. All we 
‘did was to eat, and drink, and sing, and fun. Two of 
the men had no votes. I think two were Conser- 
vatives, and one was a Radical. 

32,198. What were the politics of the man who 
took your room? Was hea blue or a purple ?—He 
is a blue, he always seems to be one, I never knew 
him to be anything else. 

32,199. Was he a Liberal or a Conservative ?—A 
Liberal, and he is liberal both in pocket and mind. 

32,200. Who is’ this ? — William Gardiner, the 
marine store dealer; everybody knows him that has 
had anything to do with him. 

32,201. It was Mr. Gardiner took it?—-Yes, in a 

‘ joke, not to influence voters or anything approaching. 

32,202. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take your 30s. in 
a joke ?—That I did, that is the truth. 

32,203. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) And a great, number of 
people came in during the election to eat and drink 
and be merry ?—No, far from that. 

_ $2,204. To-eat and drink ‘—There were only five 
altogether, the whole lot of them. 

32,205. Only five the whole time ?—That is all; I 
never saw the men after the time. He said he would 
have a special’ committee, it was a little fun. He 
said he would have a special committee there on his 
own bottom. Inever saw the man until after the 
election, and he'said “TI believe my party have won,” 
and they laughed and said‘hurrah” ; that is all I 
know about the affair. 

32;206. Did you vote during ‘the election ?— Yes. 

(32,207. Bor the reason I have already stated I will 
not press you, but you were quite wrong in refusing 
fo answer ?—I should be very sorry to. 1 voted, and 
IT voted my own free will and accord. I have just 
sense enough to know which way to vote without 
being taught... > od . 

32,208. Did you put on any..messengers ?—No, 
never in my lifes. /, Hi % 

32,209. Or canvassers '—I never canvassed in my 

lifes, harseaae | A Wat ore 
32,210. (Mr. Howard.) Had. you any communi- 
cation with Mr. Gardiner about the election, as to 
whether messengers were required ?——Never. in my 
life. ; : 
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32,211. You need not go all round your life to 
answer the question ?—I will tell you to the best of 
my abilities. 

32,212. The question is whether you did at the last 
election, or the election before >—Never; Mr. Gardiner 
is too much a gentleman to ask me for that. 

82,213. I will not allow you to indulge in a lot of 
speeches ; pray answer the question. Do you know 
whether messengers were put on, or not, at that room, 
not by you, but by anybody else >—Not by any person, 
only at the impulse of the moment. 

32,214. How many were put on at the impulse of 


HT. Cooper. 
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the moment ?—I believe in Mr. Huddleston’s election 


there were. five. 

32,215. Put on for what party ?—No party. 

32,216. On what side ?—No party. 

32,217. Put on by Gardiner, I suppose ?—Put on 
by Gardiner ; not to vote. 

32,218. Put on, any way ?—-Yes, 

32,219. That was in 1874 ?—Yes, you are speaking 
of Mr. Huddleston’s election. 

32,220. Yes. Was that all ?—That was all. 

32,221. How many under the impulse of the 
moment in 1875 ?—Three, and a simple done job too. 
T can tell you all about it; never a penny there was 
expended, 

32,222, What did these messengers do?—Sat and 
eat meat and drank beer, and they would like to have 
another job like it. 

32,223. How much did they get for their appoint- 
ment ?—There were two men got 16s. each, and one 
got 1. 

32,224. For doing nothing but drinking beer ?—'That 
is all. 

32,225. How many days was that over ?—I think 
on the Monday morning, if I am not mistaken, they 
commenced their job, and finished the day before the 
election, which I think was on the Friday. 

32,226. How much money was spent in the house 
at this election of 1875 ?—Not very much. 

32,227. I think I know the amount, but I want to 
hear whether we agree ?—Mr. Gardiner, for the 
refreshments and the fun for these men, paid me 
21. 9s. 44d, 

32,228..'That is within 7}d. of what L thought it 
was ?—I do not know how much you thought it was, 
I know how much I take. 

32,229.. That was so. 
Yes. 

32,230. You see I know a little?—I know you 
know the whole, because I know some, of. those that 
have told you. 

32,231. What did the supper cost ?—That is a 
thing I could not tell, because I do not know who 
paid for them directly. 

82,232. You got the money ?—Yes. 

32,233. What was it?—For the ale during the 
supper and after supper; I took three gallons and a 
half of ale, agallon and a half for supper, and two 
after. 

32,234. Anything else ?—Plenty of brandy ; what 
I like. 

32,235. How much did you get for that ?—All they 
liked to pay me. 

32,236. How much was that ?>—I could not tell you 
that. 

32,237. How many glasses of brandy and water ?— 
Do you think I can tell you how many glasses, after so 
long atime. I brought, up to about 16. 

32,238. You seem to remember the beer ?—Yes, I 
brought it.up in gallon and, half gallon; that. is the 
reason that is so truly on my mind. 

32,239. Did you get anything for the supper, in 
money ?—No, not a penny piece ; it was a subserip- 
tion supper; I could not get anything, because they 
brought their own meat. 

32,240. Who paid for it ?—You say you won’t allow 
any speeches. ; 

32,241. No ?—Then I cannot tell you. 

32,242. Yes, shortly >—A. week. before the election 
there was a young gentleman, a butcher, or he keeps 
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Was, there a supper after? 


HI, Cooper. 
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a butcher’s shop ; there were three or four of us haying 
a glass one evening. There were men laughing or 
chaffing as to whether they were Tories or Radicals. 
He said, “If Tillett gets in, I will be a bullock’s 
head.” “ Bravo,” I said, “my old boy,” and after 
that we were laughing. After the day that Tillett did 
eet in, he did not seem as if he meant in for a day or 
two; but, however, about the same quantity of per- 
sons was there one night, and they say “Mr. John 
“ Jarrett, you said if Mr. Tillett got in you will be 
“a bullock’s head.” So he said “I will with 
“ pleasure.” “Then we will have a supper” I said. 
The bullock’s head was not much for a supper. On 
the following week Mr. Gardiner walked up, and he 
called for a glass of stout about 20 minutes to 1 on 
Sunday, and the subject was broached, and somebody 
said to Mr. Jarrett, “John, you said you will be a 
“ pbullock’s head.” ‘Well,’ Mr. Gardiner said, “I 
“¢ will be a bullock’s head and a leg of mutton.” 

32,248. Did you have the bullock’s head and the 
leg of mutton ?—Aye, and we enjoyed it too. 

32,244. Who paid for this?—Mr. Jarrett was one, 
and Mr. Gardiner paid Mr. Jarrett for the other. 

32,245. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many did you see 
at the supper ?—There might be 16, or 18, or 20, but 
I do not think it exceeded 20. 

32,246. Did you know all the people who were 
present ?>—No, I did not ; I invited two or three, and 
that was after six the same night. 

82,247. (Mr. Goldney.) Who were the men who 
were there before the election? Were they Mann, 
and Tom Daynes, and Samuel Thorn ?—Yes, Tom 
Mann, Samuel. Thorn—he was the commander-in- 
chief of them. 

32,248. And he got a sovereign?—He got a 
sovereign. 

32,249. Were there any other men there ?—-No; I 
did not come here to tell you lies. 

32,250. Gardiner was the man who gave you the 
money for it all?—Yes, and so he would any one 
else ; he is just the boy if you are in a mind to get up a 
supper; .if you say you are going to have a supper he 
will give you 10s. for it in a minute, 

32,251. Did you do anything about getting cabs >— 
No. 
32,252. Do you know what was doing about cabs ? 
—Yes, I know there was something about cabs; but 
I had no hand in that. 

32,253. Where did the cabs come from ?—Except 
it is the “ Bull,’ Ido not know anywhere else; I do 
not mix up with anyone else. 

32,254. Did cabs come to your house to take 
voters ?—No. ; 

32,255. Did not come to your house at all >—Yes ; 
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the afternoon of the election Mr, Gardner, came in a 
cab to my door, after the election was over. 

32,256. How did Tom Mann, Tom Daynes, and 
Samuel Thorn go up to vote ?—I could not tell you 
that, if you will give me all Norwich. 

32,257, Did they walk up ?—Walk up of course. 

32,258. The three ?—I should think they are honest 
principled men ; they would not want any carrying, 

32,259. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything more 
you can tell us?—I have told you all I know of the 
whole affair. My duty is there. If there is a friend 
come in, either election day or not, to oblige them and 
do the best I can for myself, I never ask anyone for a 
penny piece in any shape and way. 

32,260. Did you let out your committee room in 
1874 ?>—Yes. 

32,261. In the same way ?—Yes ; only in 1874. 

32,262. Did not you let it out at all in 1875 ?—No, 
I should very much like to have done so, and had the 
same old cock there again. 

32,2638. It is no treat to us to hear a lot of talk. 
Did you not let it out to Gardiner in 1875 ?—No. 

32,264, Did not Gardiner apply to your—-He said 
he would make it a committee room, but on the 
Monday or the Tuesday someone chastised Mr. Gar- 
diner, and said, ‘ You have got a special committee- 
room. He said, “Ihave not, go up to Mr. Cooper’s.” 
Up the two gentlemen walked to mine the next day to 
see whether it was a committee room or not. 

32,265. Who were the two gentlemen ?—I could 
not tell you. ; 

32,266. Did you have any bargain with Gardiner 
at all for your room in 1875 ?—Not a farthing. 

32,267, Was your room used?—No; if you will 
hear what I have to say. 

32,268. No; if you will answer my questions it 
is the shortest way. Did you have any arrange- 
ment at all with anybody for your room in 1875 ?— 
No. 

32,269. Was your room at all used ?—No, 

32,270. Not for election purposes r—No. 

32,271. Why did you not get it used?—I should 
have been very glad to have had the same man 
again. 

"32,272, Why did you not ask Gardiner ?—No 
question, if these people had not stopped him, he 
would have given me a committee-room ; only the 
gentlemen heard of it too soon, and they said “You 
“ have a special committee room.” He said “No, 
“ you go round to Mr. Cooper’s and prove it.” When 
they came to my place, my place was full of birdcages, 
and the gentlemen said, “This does not look much 
like a committee room, and I said, “No, that is what 
I should like.”. 


WILLIAM SNOWDON sworn and examined. 


32,273. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep an inn, do you 
not ?—Yes. 

32,274. What is the name of it ?— Britannia ” 
Tavern. 

32,275. Which ward is that in ?>—The eighth. 

32,276. Was your house used as a committee 
room ?—Yes. 

32,277. By which party ?—By the Liberals. 

32,278. Did you put on any messengers or watchers ? 
—Yes. 

32,279. How many ?—I put on five watchers on the 
election day on the night before, and four men on the 
Monday previous to the election. 

32,280. That was nine men altogether >—Yes. 

32,281. Who told you to put on the first four ?— 
Mr. Culyer. 

32,282. Who told you to put on the five >—For the 
election day. 

32,283. Yes ?—Mr. Culyer. 

32,284. He told you to put on both lots ?—Yes. 

32,285. What did the first lot do that you put on? 
—They carried circulars about. 

32,286. Where from ?—They were ‘brought to my 
house and taken from there. 


32,287. Who brought them to your house ?—I am 
not sure, but I think Mr. Culyer brought some ; I am 
, not sure of that. 


32,288. How many circulars did they take from 


your house ?—Thai I cannot say. 

32,289. About how many ?—Perhaps 20 or 30. 

32,290. How many days were they put on for ?— 
They were put on up to the election day, until the 
election was over. 

32,291. Were they all there every day P—Yes. 

32,292. Who looked after them ?—There was no 
one particular looked after them; they went about 
carrying the circulars. ; 

32,293. Who gave them the circulars >—Mr. Cul- 
yer gave them some, but I am not sure about that. 

32,294. Where did they get. the circulars from ?— 
I suppose they were brought from Mrs. Medge’s, the 
committee room, the ‘Queen Adelaide,” in Pitt 
Street. 

32,295. What were they doing when they had done 
taking their circulars out ?--They went about, and 
were taking stock of what committee rooms there were 
on the other side, 
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32,296. Went about taking stock of the committee 
rooms on the other side >—Yes, how many there were. 

32,297. How many days did they occupy doing 
that ?—I do not know. 

82,298. Which days were they doing that ?—I 
cannot say. 

32,299. Two or three days at all events ?—Yes. 

32,300. What did the five men you put on the 
night before the election, do >—They had to go round 
to different places to see if there was anything going 
on wrong, and where to take the things to the other 
committee room: 

32,301. Where did you get these five men from ?>— 
They are men that use my house. 

32,302. Men that were regular customers of yours ? 

es. 

32,303. Did they ask you for the job ?—They asked 
me if I could give them a job; I said I had nothing 
to do with it, 1 could not give them a job, I was not 
authorised to do so. They said they were setting 
them on wholesale on the other side, they did not see 
why I could not give a job, other publicans were 
doing it. 

32,304, When you got a chance, you put them on ? 
—Yes, I went to Mr. Culyer and spoke to him, and 
he authorised me to put these five men on. 

32,305. Did he give you any instructions about 
them particularly ?—No, only to tell them to go round, 
and if they could see anything, to bring the news to 
him. 

32,306. To you ?—To Mr. Culyer. 

32,307. You were to tell them to go round, and if 
they could see anything to bring the news to him ?— 
Yes. 

32,308. They did go round ?—Yes. 

32,309. They did not spend much time in your 
public-house >—Not a great deal. 

32,310. They had to come back and rest them- 
selves ?—Just so. 

32,311. Who paid them ?—TI paid them, 

32,312. Have you got the list of their names with 
you ?—No, but i could rehearse the names over, I 
believe. 

82,313. Rehearse the names over. Who were they ? 
—-The four I set on on Monday were two Stangrooms, 
two brothers. 

32,314. Those were voters?r—I believe not; one 
of them was a voter. 

82,315. What is his christian name?—I do not 
know; the one that had not a vote, generally goes by 
the name Solly; whether that is his christian name 
or not, I do not know. 

32,316. That is the name of the one who has not a 
vote ?— Yes. 

32,317. Who are the other two ?—I think one is 
named George Hewitt, lives in St. Martin’s. 

32,318. Is he a voter ?—-I believe so. 

32,319. Who is the other man ?—A man by the 
name of Smith. : 

82,320. What is his christian name ’—That I do 
not know. 

32,321. Where does he live ?—He lives up in a 
court in Middle Street. 

82,322. Is he a voter P—I believe so. 

32,323. Now the five men ?—One is named George 
Rose. | 
32,324. Is he a voter ?—Yes. Another man by the 
name of Hubbutt. 

82,325. Is he a voter ?—I do not know whether he 
is or not. Another by the name of George Ansten ; 
he had not a vote; and a man by the name of 
Hughes. 

32,326. Has he a vote P—I am not sure whether he 
is a voter or not, I rather think he had not. 

32,327. Where does he live ?—In Middle Street. 

32,328. Where does Austen live ?—In St. Martin’s. 

82,329. Who is the fifth man ?—George Taylor. 

32,330. Is he a voter ?—I believe he is. 

32,331. Where does he live?—He lives in Rose 
Yard. 
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32,332. Those men were engaged by the week ?—. 


The four men were, and the other five were engaged 
for the election day. 
32,333, And they got 5s. each ?>—They got 5s. 
32,334. That is 25s. you had to pay them ?—Yes. 
32,335. Did you pay the other four >—Yes. 


33,336. How much did you give them?—I gave 
them 1/. each; that was 19s. for their money, and 
ls. for spending money, because they asked me so 
much for money to find out these people in public 
houses, and they could not go without money, and I 
gave them a shilling each. ‘That made 1/. each. 

32,337. That of course was given back to you?— 
Yes. 

32,335. Are you sure those were all you put on ?— 
1 am quite sure of that. 

32,339. Did your ecommend any of the other people ? 
—I recommended some, but they would not have 
anything to do with them. They were very loath to 
give me the order to set on what I did. 

32,340. Do you know why they were loath to do it ? 
—I do not know why. 

32,341. They thought they had enough already ?— 
Ido not know about that, but Mr. Culyer came to 
mine on the night previous to the election day, and 
told me if I had not set those four men on, I did not 
want. 

32,342. You mean the five ?—I medn the five. 

32,343. If you had not done it ?—I had done it. 

32,344, If you had not set them on ?—He came to 
countermand the order for me to set them on. 

32,345. It was too late ?—It was too late. 

32,346. Did he say why they were not to go on ?— 
No. 

32,347. (Mr. Howard.) Did he tell you not to 
employ voters ?—I do not think he mentioned whether 
I was to employ voters or not. 

32,348. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you not know you 
were doing a dangerous thing to employ voters ?— 
No, I did not think I was doing a dangerous thing. 

32,849. You know it now ?—I know it know. 

82,350. (Mr. Howard.) You heard of it before ?-— 
Thad heard that the votes would not stand good if 
they were employed, but I did not know I was doing 
any harm, I was young in the affair. 

32,351. (Mr. Goldney.) What did you do in 1874? 
—I had nothing to do with it. 

32,352. Had you not an inn then?—yYes, I lived 
there then. 

82,353. Was it used as a committee room ?—No, 

32,354. Do you know why they picked it out asa 
committee room ?—No. 

82,355. Did you ask for it to be used ?—I believe 
I did mention something of the sort, to know if they 
could make mine a committee room. 

32,356. Of whom did you ask it ? Mr. Culyer ?— 
I think it was Mr. Culyer; it was either Mr. Culyer 
or Mr. Hunter. 

32,357. What was the reason these people wanted 
to be employed ?—I suppose they thought they would 
lose their time, and if they could earn a shilling or so 
at the time they were walking about, it would be better 
for them. 

32,3858. Why should they do it ?—I do not know; 
they generally do in election times. 

32,359. What did you think would happen if you 
did not put them on ?—Perhaps go without their 
Sunday dinner. 

32,360. Or go to the other side ?—That is very 
likely. 

32,361. You think if you did not put them on, they 
would go to the other side ?—They said they were 
setting them on, on the other side. 

32,362. You thought you should put some on ?—I 
do not know. 

32,363. You did not think they were going to catch 
a great lot onthe election day ?—I did not think much 
of that. 

32,364. (Mr. Howard.) There was an object in your 
mind ?—The object was to oblige my customers ; they 
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crazed me to try and get them a job ; that is the only 
object I had in the matter. 

32,365. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you care much which 
side was going to win ?—I would rather see my own 
side win of course. 

32,366. You have a side ?-—Yes, of course. 

32,367. You have always got the same side p—Yes. 

32,368. (Mr. Howard.) You are a Liberal ?——Yes. 

32,369. What was the object? You had better state 
it. I could say it in ten words if you would let me say 
it ?—The object in what ? 

32,370. In putting the men on ?—That was my only 
object. 

32,371. What ?—To oblige my customers; they 
kept taunting me to try and get them a job. 

32,372. You did not really want them ?—TI did not. 

32,373. You could have done without them ?—I could. 

32,374. So could everybody ?—Yes, very likely. 

32,375. Were they not put on to oblige your 
customers, and something else P—I say I had to get 
them on to oblige them ; that is all the motive I had 
in it. 

32,376. You would like to see your candidate win 
too has Vew 

32,377. That was ariother object r—Yes, I should 
like to see him -win, 
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32,378. _ You knew these men had votes atin ae 
part of them had not, votes. > eth Kars 

32,379. Did you not know you nvere Hed UiER ity 
them chiefly with the view of promoting the success of 
your candidate ?>—I thought they were wanted to go 
about. 

32,380. You knew they were setting on messengers 
on the other side, who were voters ?—I heard so. 

32,381. Before you recommended, these men you 
heard that ?>—Yes. 

32,382. You believed, did you not,, that that was one 


way of winning on the Conserved side Pel did not 


& Sig 


- know anything. 


32,383. Did not that occur to yoni 2—Now: 

32,384. Do you mean to say that you did not know 
the Conservatives were getting votes by putting on 
messengers ?—I did not know that, because I had 
heard some say that if they were put on on the Con- 
servative side they should vote which way they liked. 
I did not think that much of it.. 

32,385. Did you not hear that the Conservatives © 
were getting votes by doing that ?—No. » » 

32,386. Did it not strike your mind they were ?>—It 
struck me, the men, if they were set on, would vote 
which way they liked ; they voted by ballot. 


CHARLES Wippows sworn and examined. 


32,387. (Mr. Goldney.) You are a band master ?— 

es. 

32,388, You have been generally employed at these 
elections on the Liberal side?—Yes, I have been em- 
ployed on both sides ; if they require the services of 
the band, { am not particular about that. 

82,389. In 1874 and 1875, you were employed on the 


‘ Liberal side ?—Yes. 


32,390. In 1871 ?—I think on the Liberal side. 

32,391. And in '/1870?—And in 1870 the Liberal 
side. 

32,392. 1868 ?>—1868 I forget all about. 

32,3938. Were you also employed at . municipal 
elections >—Occasionally not often. 

32,394. Were you employed at the last municipal 
election in 1874 ?—The one in 1874, I was. 

32,395. Who employed you then ?—In the third 
ward, I think it was. 

32,396. Who employed you then ?—TI think it was 
Mr. Brock. 

32,397. On the Liberal side >—On the Liberal side. 

32,398. In fact you are the Liberal band master ?>— 


J cannot say that exactly, but that has been my prin- 


ciple all my life time, the Liberal side. [ 

32,399. How many musicians’! have you ?—At 
municipal elections we employ’ them’as we want them, 
according to the numbers required.: I do not employ 
strictly my own band then, because I cannot always 
have them ; some of them are engaged in business and 
cannot attend to it. 

32,400. Whom do you employ ?>—Musicians that live 
in the city, regular musicians from other bands. 

32,401. Perhaps these’ men do not; always like’ to 
walk in processions ?—They have: no objection to that 
as far as electioneering goes. 

32,402. Are they not afraid of getting injured ¢ ?— 
They have to run that risk. 

32,403. You have to get respectable performers 
from other parts of the city. >—Yesi 

32,404. Are they mostly voters ?—That I cannot 
tell. I never-interested myself sufficiently to know 
whether they were voters, so long as they could per- 
form.on an instrument to my satisfaction. 

32,405. As a matter of fact most respectable per- 
formers in the city are voters, are'they not ?—Yes, I 
should think they are. 

32,406. You are the Liberal bandmaster. Who is 
the Conservative bandmaster ?-—I really do not know. 
You call me the Liberal bandmaster simply because 
I have had several engagements from them, but I do 
not like to style myself aa Ewill take engagements 
from any man. 


32,407. When you are engaged on the one side, who 
is engaged on the other ?—Sometimes Mr. Causton ‘is 
engaged, sometimes Mr. Watts-is engaged, sometimes 
Mr, Nicholls is engaged. I do not think that they 
have any regular men that they employ.) I believe 
the last two ‘elections they have employed the. same 
party. 

32,408. Who is that?—That was Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Nicholls ; they were acting conjointly, I believe. 

32,409, What were your. charges for professional 
services and band in 1874 ?—Just the’ same as I 
served in 1875. 

32,410. What was that >—Just the sate, according 
to the, numbers. 

32,411. I have 1875 here ?—Have you not 174 ? 

32,412. I have. 1874, but I have not it in my hand 
now ?-—We always have one rate of chargi 

32,413. 24s. or 28s. ?—No, 20s. is what: T generally 
charge for the election day, ‘and 10s. per .man when 
they ; go out for the evening demonstrations. ° 

32,414.-Why did you tir se more for the aisetion 
day ¢ 3. Simply because it is only an evening’s ‘employ- 
ment with a demonstration, and on the election day 
it is all day. We start about a quarter- tn nine or 
half-past nine in the morning, and we do not finish: 
till the close of the poll. 

32,415. Do they play in one place, « or Harkd 8 about ? 
No, parade the city. 

32,416. Did you know whether - you were engaged 
yi an unlawful act when you were doing that PO No | ; 
I merely took it as a matter of business, like a printer 
or anybody else. 

32,417. That is the view you took of.it Pont es, 

32,418. You do not know that bands. are specially 
forbidden by the Act of Parliament 2—No. ; 

32,419. Before you engage in, the next election hs 
had better ask the agent what the law is ?—I will. 

32,420, What were you paid, by. the Liberals in 
1874 ?—I think my bill was 140/..9s.; 1 have,a 
memorandum of it here. That was.for ‘the services 
of some standard bearers ; they carried some, banners 
round with us. It was put. intomy hands to,engage 
them to carry banners round during the denna 
and also onthe election day... » a:/. 

32,421. Do they carry banners Eo on the 
election day as well ?—They mete nvr carry banners 
out. LYE spa Re 

32,422. On the election day pelea Tt 

32,423. What earthly use are: they »—That I do 
not know. I was simply asked to get! them, and I cee 
them. 


| 
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os b 9832;424, What is the charge for a banner bearer ?— 


There were six persons employed about that, and. the 
refreshments and carrying through the week were.7/. 
for the six persons. 

32,425, Six persons and their refreshments ?—Yes. 

32,426. I see you charge for refreshments in 1875? 
—Yes, the men always have refreshments at such 
times ; not until they have done their work. 

32,427. At such times?—At election times; it is 
quite an old custom. _— 

32,428. Where do they get their refreshments ?— 
Sometimes they come to mine, and sometimes on the 


way. : 

39,499, ‘At one of the committee rooms ?—Not 
particularly the committee rooms; wherever they 
have stopped for meetings, and so on, we have got 
some refreshment. Very often we have been there 
before the candidates got there, and very often we 
have got a glass of ale just to wet the men’s throats. 

32,430. For this last election you got 1801. ?— 
There was a greater number of bandsmen employed. 

32,431. Who employed you in 1874?—Mr. Han- 
cock, the city treasurer. 

32,432. And who in 1871?—I have forgotten who 
it was; somebody sent me an order down ; I am sure 
I cannot call to mind. 

82,433. Whom did you look to for payment in 
1874 ?—Mr. Hancock paid me. 

32,434. Himself ?—Yes. 

32,435. Do you know how he got the money ?—No, 
that T do not. 

32,436. In 1875, Mr. Page paid you ?—Mr. Page 
paid me. 

32,487. He got the money by subscription ?—That 
I do not know anything about, only as I have read in 
the papers. Bs 

32,488. You seem to have played every day in 
1875 ?—Yes. 

32,4389. While the election was going on ?—While 
the meetings and demonstrations were going on. 

32,440. And ‘you have also charged 7/. for six 
banner bearers ?—Yes. 

32,441. What are these? Do you find the banners 
as well ?—No, they are some old banners used for 
elections. Ihave them now at my house. 

82,442. Where did you get the banners from ?—Do 
you mean where they were made ? 

32,443. Where did they come to you from; Do you 
keep them from one’ eléction to another ?—They come 
from Mr. King’s; he was the manufacturer. 

82,444) Who is he ?—King, the plumber and glazier, 
in St. Andrew’s Hall Plain. 

32,445. Have they been in his house >—No, they 
have been in my house for two or three elections. 

32,446. Mr. Gall is another.bandmaster, is he not ? 
—Yes; Ihave nothing to do with him. 

32,447. Was he engaged in 1875 ?—TI do not know 
anything about him. He had a band out. 

32,448. You must know ?—He took a district. 

32,449. He had to hire musicians ?—I heard he was 
engaged, and put outaband. I never asked him; I 
never saw him. 9 ie 

32,450, Have you any doubt that he was ?—Not at 
all, from what I have heard about it. 

32,451. You lead the band, I suppose ?—I am the 
master of the band. ae 

82,452. When they go out to these processions ?—I 
do not always go out with them. 

32,453. Are you afraid of being hurt ?—Not in the 
slightest afraid. Iam too well known in the city for 
anybody to interfere with me. 

82,454. The bands seem to be the objects of the 
attacks of the roughs ?—I may tell you how that 
happens, 06 ‘doubt. “When my band was: playing 
through the district of Pockthorpe, I forget whether 
it was the 1870 or 1871, they were attacked by the 
people." \."~ eh ‘o , 

32,455. On 1868 ?—I cannot say now, but on one 
occasion ‘my men were attacked. One got a blow on 
the head; and another got a stone bit him and his, in- 
strument smashed. 
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32,456. In 1874 were you much» injured ?—No ; 
they mostly. provide us with people to walk by the 
side of the band to keep the crowd, off them, so that 
they may do their duty, as much as anything. Some- 
times they get attacked and roughly used, rotten eggs 
and all sorts of things. 

32,457. We have heard that 75 men of a particular 
class were engaged this year to attend the band 
wherever they went ?—Yes, they would, walk, by. the 
side of the band to keep the crowd off. 

32,458. Seventy-five ?—No, they would not. be for 
the band; for the procession I should think that would 
be ; they would not walk all by the side of the band. 

32,459, There would be some round the carriage ? 
—-Some round the carriage, and some along the line 
of the procession, and some for the bands. 


32,460, Have you ever had any experience of elec-, 


tions anywhere else than in Norwich ?—No. 

32,461. Then you cannot tell me whether this is all 
great rubbish that they talk, about protecting the 
band, and the procession, and the people getting so 
injured if they did not have these roughs ?—I cannot 
tell you ; as far as the band is concerned it is a very 
great convenience to us ; we can do our business with 
a greater degree of protection; we should be knocked 
and bustled about if we were not to have them. 

32,462. In the same way as a band at the head of 
the volunteers is ?—Exactly the same, 

32,463. Do you know whether they have a man or 
two at the front, ora man or two at the side P—Yes, 
to keep the crowd away. : 

32,464, Do they have a couple of policemen ?—Yes, 
and sometimes privates are told off to walk by the 
side, 

82,465. Two on each side ?—I should think there 
would be half a dozen. 

32,466. Do you see any necessity to have 75 of 
these roughs f—All round the band. 

32,467. How many roughs do you think would be 
necessary round the band ?—I can hardly tell. 

32,468, You have considerable experience ?—I have 
no opinion about it, I never entered into it. 

32,469. Do you think 40 are necessaay ?—Yes, 
they serve the band ; on that occasion we want a line 
of them in front and a line each side, 

32,470. How many of these men in number ?—We 
generally march five in a rank or six in a rank. 

32,471. There are five or six according to whether 
you have five or six, in- the front row ?>—Yes. 

32,472. There would be five men ‘in front, or seven 
or eight ?—Yes, I should think you would want about 
nine or ten of them in front just to extend beyond. 

32,473. I haye seen bands walking along the 
streets ?—They do not walk very close, they have a 
little freedom. 

82,474. Ten men in front ?—Yes, I should think 
10 would be sufficient in front. 

32,475. How many at the sides >—The same number 
at the back. 

32,476. Why at the back. The procession is behind 
you ?>—Yes, that is true. 

32,477. They would not injure you?—You want 
to keep them off very often. 

32,478. The procession are not to be trusted then ? 
~—Ilt is merely to give the band freedom to perform. 

32,479. Make up your own estimate ?—As to the 
number required. 

82,480. Yes, with 10 in’ front) and 10: behind the 
band ?—TI should think 30 or 40 would be sutflicient. 

32,481. Where are the rest of the 75 to go?—It is 
only an opinion, I have not the slightest idea. I never 
took any interest in that sort of thing. 

32,482. Where are the rest of the people to go ?— 
That I know nothing about, I simply attend to my 
orders, to give the music and there [I have done 
with it. . ub : 

32,483. Have you ever walked with the band in 
these processions >— Yes, , 

32,484. Have you been much injured p—No, never 

32,485. Or offered injury ?—No, never. 
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32,486. Who else are there in a procession besides 
the band and the carriage ?—I do not know. 

32,487. Yes you do, you have walked in these 
processions ?—I do not know, because I never troubled 
myself about it. 

82,488. You cannot walk in a procession without 
knowing what the procession is composed of ?—I can 
assure you I do not know beyond this that there are 
a great many people who fall in, and sometimes they 
have torches, and of course I can see them and know 
they have them, but anything else I know nothing 
about. 

32,489. Is there anything more than the carriage 
and alot of people who fall in, and a number carrying 
torches. Does not that make up the procession ?— 
I should think it does; sometimes there are a few 
colours. 

32,490. Who besides the carriage and the band want 
protection ?—I do not know, not anyone. 

32,491. Do you not believe this charge of 75 men 
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to protect your band is great rubbish ?>—We want 
some. 

32,492. But 75 men ?—They were not all employed 
to protect the band, that is very certain, _ 

32,493. If you were a candidate, should you pay 
for the 75 men ?—If they were required, I should. 

32,494. Do you think they are required in Norwich ? 
Jam not talking of other places because we know 
they are not >—In Norwich, I only know as far as the 
band is concerned. 

32,495. As far as the band is concerned the 75 are 
not wanted r—No, we do not want 75 for the band. 
I do not know that I could not somewhat explain that, 


because on two or three occasions we had two bands ~ 


out, on the Tuesday, if I recollect right. It is on the 
bill there at all events, so that that required double 
the number. 

32,496. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I suppose the number of 
men required to defend or protect a band or procession 
would depend upon the extent and length of the band 
or procession ?—It would be so certainly. 


Goprrry GREEN sworn and examined. ' 


32,497. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you?—I keep 
a public house. 

32,498. What public house?—The “ Lord Camp- 
den,” at Charing Cross in the Parish of St. Gregory. 

32,499. Was that the committee room at the election 
of 1875 ?—It was engaged for such, but not used. 

32,500. By which side ?—On the Liberal side. 

32,501. Not used?—Not used in any shape what- 
ever. 

32,502. At what rent ?—After the election I sent 
to the ward manager, for which he paid me two guineas 
for the four days. It was supposed it would have 
been used. 

32,503. Who is the ward manager ?—Mr. Alfred 
Kent, solicitor. 

32,504. It was not actually used at all?—Not one 
soul, only the inmates belonging to my family. 

32,505. What were your politics P—Liberal, I have 
been ever since I haye been in possession of a vote. 

32,506. Do the Liberals know that ?—'To the best 
of my knowledge when there was public voting they 
could not be off knowing it. 

32,507. Mr. Kent knew it I presume ?—Mr. Kent 
knew it was done. I was going to say that I am 
sorry to make use of the name of Samuel White 
deceased, the man who has been drowned since this 
sitting. He gave the order to me on the ‘Tuesday that 
he should want that for the committee room. I took 
it for granted, but it was never used. 

82,508. That was in the election of 1875 ?—1875. 

32,509. Did you appoint any messengers ?—Nothing 
of the kind. 

32,510. Canvassers P—Certainly not. 

32,511. Watchers ?—Not anything of the kind. 

32,512. Nobody at all?—Not any person at all. 
Never took any part in the election, no further than 
recording my vote, and going back again to my house 
during the election day. 

32,513. Did you recommend anybody for messen- 
gers ?>—Certainly not. 

32,514. Did you take any other part in the elec- 
tion ?—Not the slightest interest in it whatever. 

32,515. Beyond recording your vote ?—Only record- 
ing my vote. 

32,516. In the election of 1874 did you take any 
interest >—No further than I have now stated in 1874. 

32,517. In 1874 it was the same as in 1875 ?—Just 
the same. 

32,518. Was your room then used P—My room was 
used as a joint committee room,along with the central 
committee room, which was then held at the “ City 
Arms.” 

32,519. The room was used then ?—The room was 
used then by a man, being sent down to hold the list 
of voters and cards to be filled up for them to enquire 
about the number of their voting card. 

82,520, Beyond your room being used as a com- 


mittee room, did you appoint or attempt to appoint 
messengers, or canvassers, or anybody ?—Not anything 
of the kind. 

32,521. Or recommend the appointing of can- 
vassers ?——-Not anything of the kind, and further I do 
not believe there was anything of the kind transacted 
there. There was a messenger or two down to trans- 
act the business there, but they were sent from the other 
committee room. ‘There was no one responsible for 
putting anyone on, inasmuch as they did not put on 
anyone to the best of my belief. 

32,522. You interfered no further in the election 
than giving your vote ?>—Certainly not, 

32,523. Did you go into the room used as a com- 
mittee room often '—Not often, except casually to 
make up the fire. I never took any active part what- 
ever, for unfortunately I have no wife, so that I am 
obligated to attend to my own business. 

32,524. Is that all you can tell me about the elec- 
tion ?——That is all I can enlighten jyou in. If that 
can be of any service | am proud to tell you. 

82,525. (Mr. Goidney.) What was the nearest 
committee room to yours?—The nearest would be a 
Conservative one. 

32,526. I mean the nearest one on your side ?— 
The “City Arms.” 

82,527. How far off is that >—Two or three hun- 
dred yards, I should think. Further than that, it may 
be ; it is two parishes from me. 

32,528. Yours is in Charing Cross, is it not ?— 
Charing Cross. 

32,529. Where is the “City Arms”—The “City 
Arms” is near adjoining St. Andrew’s Church, op- 
posite St. Andrew’s Hail. 

32,530. What other one is there close to yours 
besides that?—Not anyone to the best of my know- 
ledge. 

32,531. It is a very small ward; the farthest of 
them cannot be very far off?—It is only a very small 
ward, 

32,532. What is Self’s in ?—I beg your pardon, I 
do not know of Self keeping a house there. 

32,533. Where is the ‘“ Kdinburgh ? ”—That is 
nearer the Market Place. 

32,534, How far is that from you ?—That is about 
the ‘same distance as the “City Arms” It may be 
scarcely as far. 

32,535. About 200 yards ?—About that, as near as 
JI can calculate. : 

32,536. How far is the “ Blue Bell” from you ?— 
That is further still. 

32,537. How far is that —Some distance further. 

32,538. Four hundred yards ?—I daresay it may 
be 3800 or 400 yards. 

$2,539. The “Cardinal’s Cap,” where is that ?— 
That is three parishes off me; some long distance 
further than mine. 


dl 
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32,540. Is it a quarter of a mile ?>—Certainly not. 

32,541. Not a quarter of a mile ?—No. 

32,542. A quarter of a mile is not much more than 
400 yards?—It may be ; but it is about two or three 
minutes walk to walk lazily. 

$2,543. Where is the “ Fleece” Tavern ?—I beg 
your pardon, I do not know it. Yes, allow me, in 
Bridewell Alley, close against Widdows’s. 

32,544. How far is that from you ?—Not quite so 
fav; or if may be as far as Widdows’s, taking the 
alley to go up, and taking Widdows’s in the street. 

32,545. Take 300 yards ?—_No. 

32,546. Not 300 yards ?—I cannot answer to speak 
Tee. “King’s Head,” Magdalen Street ?—That 
is the other side of the water. 

32,548. That is in your ward ?—I beg pardon, I 
think it is in the eighth. 


32,549. Is not there a “ King’s Head ” in yours >— 
Not that I am aware of, but if there is I do not 
recollect it. 

32,550. In 1874 there was only a clerk and the 
register at yours ?—That is all. 

32,551, Any messengers ?—Occasionally one or 
two, just to carry a message up to the central com- 
mitttee rooms. 

32,552, None there regularly spending their time ? 
—No. 

32,553. You were paid your two guineas for that, 
of course ?—For 1875 ? 

82,554. For 1874 ?—No. 

32,555. What were you paid in 1874 ?—I am sure 
I forget. I think 30s. 1 will not undertake to say, 
I forget. 

32,556. Whatever the charge was in 1874, that you 
got ?’—That I got paid. 


JAMES BAtLEY sworn and examined. 


32,557. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “Blue 
Bell” ?—Yes. 

32,558. In the second ward ?—Yes. 

32,559. What street is that in ?—Lower Goat 
Lane. , 

32,560. Was your house used as a committee room 
at this last election ?—Yes. 

32,561. Who engaged it >—That I cannot say, 

32,562. Who first told you that it was to be used? 
—I went up the night previous to that ; | believe the 
man’s name was Copland, told me to clear the room 
for the next day. ; 

32,563. Where?—-The committee room in the 
Haymarket. ; 

82,564. The head committee room ?—It was the 
head committee room in the Haymarket. 

$2,565. There they told you to clear the room for 
the next day ?>—Yes. 

32,566. Did you clear it >—Yes. 

32,567. What happened the next day, after you had 
cleared the room ?—That I cannot say. I was not at 
home more than a quarter of an hour the whole day ; 
I was out on business. 

32,568. When you came home in the evening >— 
There was not anyone there then. 

32,569. The next day was there anyone ?—Not 
anyone that I know of. 1 was at my work. 


32,570. When was there anyone ?—I never saw 
anyone all day, because I was not there. 

32,571. In the evening was there anyone there ?— 
In the evening I never saw anyone. 

32,572. Do you believe there was anyone ?—I do 
not believe there was anyone. If there was I never 
knew anything about it. 

32,573. What did you get paid ?—A guinea. 

32,574. Was it used in 1874?—No. 

32,575. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) Did you appoint mes- 
sengers >—No, 

32,576. Or recommend any ?—No. 

32,577. Or canvassers ?—No. 

32,578. Or watchers >—No, 

32,579. Did you do anything at all ? 
no part in that election ?—No. 

32,580. Except to get your guinea fdr the room ? 
—That is all. 

82,581. Was this in 1875 ?—In 1875. 

32,582. In 1874 was it taken ?—I had no com- 
mittee room then. 

32,583. In 1874 did you interfere at ail with the 
election any more than in 1875 ?—No. 

32,584. Did you vote ?—Yes. 

32,585. Was that all you did ?—That is all I did. 

32,586. You did not appoint messengers, or can- 
vassers, or anybody ?—No, nothing of the kind. 


Did you take 


SAMUEL PowrLL sworn and examined. 


32,587. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What ave you?—I am a 


figured weaver by trade. I keep the ‘“ Beehive” 


Tavern on St. Paul’s Plain. 

32,588. Was that used as a committee room at the 
last election ?—Yes. 

32,589. By which side ?—The Liberals. 

32,590. What did you get for it >—T'wo guineas. 

32,591. (Mr. Goldney.) In the seventh ward ?— 
bree (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was it much used ?—It 
was used three days. I lit a fire on the Monday 
morning. I did not know when they would come. 
I lit it on the Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. 

32,593. It was used on those four days ?—Yes, 

32,594. By about how many?—There were some 
messengers kept going from the central committee 
room to the clerk who sat there, to bring circulars 
and bills. 

32,595. How many men did you see there ?—Seven 
or eight. I will not swear whether it was eight or 
seven. wi 

32,596. Did you assist in appointing messengers ?— 
Not one. 

32,597. Canvassers ?—Not one. 

32,598. Or anybody ?——No. 

32,599. Did you recommend any persons for employ- 
ment as messengers >—Yes, | recommended three men 
to Mr. Bennett, and I believe he took them on, 

. 82,600. Were they voters ?—That I cannot say, I 


N. 


believe there was one had a vote, but I do not believe 
the others had. 

32,601. You recommended them to Mr. Bennett. 
Do you know their names ?—Yes. 

32,602. What are their names ?—One is 
Webster. 

32,603. Is he a voter ?—I believe he is. 

32,604. Who are the others? — One is Martin 
Arcails, the other is Charles Moore, he had no vote. 

32,605. Had the second man a vote?—I do not 
know whether he had or not. 

32,606. Was this at the election of 1875 ?—This 
was at the election of 1875, 

82,607. You voted at that election 2-—I voted early 
in the morning. 

32,608. Did you take no further part in that 
election P—Not at all. 

32,609. Beyond recommending these people ?—I 
had recommended them before, on the Tuesday. 

82,610. Now, about the 1874 election ?—I had 
nothing to do with it. 
32,611. Did you not appoint some messengers ?— 
No. 

82,612. Or canvassers ?>—No. 

32,613. Or special messengers ?— No; my room 
was entirely disengaged the whole of the time. 

32,614. You were not paid for the use of it 2— 
Certainly not. 

32,615. You had nothing whatever to do with the 
election ?-—Not at all. 
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_ 32,616. Beyond, perhaps, voting ?—That is all. 

32, 617. (Mr. Goldney.) ‘How much were you pai 
this time r—Two guineas. 

32,618. Who paid you >—Mr. Bennett. 

32,619. Where did he pay you?—In Mr, Tuillett’s 
office. 

32,620. When ?—I think it might be a fortnight or 
three weeks after the election. 

32,621. Had you a room for these messengers to sit 
in ?—Yes, a very large room; that was the committee 
room. 

32,622. Then of course you drew some beer for 
them ?—Yes. 

32,623. Who paid you for that?—Mr, Bennett. 
The men sat there, I should tell you, chiefly the first 
day, and they complained that they were thirsty and 
wanted a little refreshment, and wanted me to supply 
them with it, I said, “No, not a farthing,” I said to 
Mr. avers that is the clerk, he could write to 
Mr. Bennett and “if he gives an order for any I will 
*“* supply what he orders and no further.” 

32,624. The first day the messengers had not much 
to do; they were sitting there, they were not ready to 
use them ?—-They were not out all the day. 

32,625. On the second day were there many of them 
out 2—Yes, they kept going backwards and forwards 
from my house to the central committee room of the 
ward. 

32,626. Were they sitting about in the house much 
after the first day ?—They had time to sit about ; I do 
not say they were fully employed the whole day. 

32,627. They-were not fully employed, in point of 
fact ?—No. I do not think they were fully employed. 

32,628. How much did you charge for the beer ?— 
My pill was over 16s. 6d. or 16s, 8d., I will not be 
sure which, for the seven or eight men for fhe three 
days. 

39,629. For the beer ?>—Bread, cheese, and beer. 

32,630. Was that paid at the same time your room 
was paid for ?—At the same time. 

32,631:' Were any of these seven or eight men those 
Aa you had recommended ?—Yes. 

2,632. Most of them?—I know I recommended 
sat three. 

32,6383. All those three were at your house ?—The 
other four were sent by Mr. Bennett from the “ Golden 
Dog,” some of them total strangers to me. 

32,634. You put on three 2—T did not put on three. 

32,685. You sent the names up of the three ?—I 
sent the names up of the three. 

32,636. They put them on ?—Yes. 

32,637. They came down to your house ?— 
came down to my house. 

32,638. And four more too ?—And four more too. 

32, 639. Then on the polling day did many of the 
men go up to poll from your house ?~—-None that I 
know of, because I did less beer trade on that day 
than I have done since I have been in the house. 
They got dismissed in the morning, there were no 


They 


circulars, and I suppose they went to vote, 


32,640. Who got dismissed? — The clerk and 
messengers. He said to them, “ You have to go and 
“ vote, there is not a bit more to do.” 

32,641. He said so to the messengers ?— Yes, 

32,642. The messengers did go and vote ?—I do 
not know. I had nothing to do with them. 

32,643. Who was the clerk ?——Young Mr. Havers. 

32, 644, Was a man named Hughes there?—I do 
not know. 

32,645. Was there more than young Mr. Havers ? 
—No, only that one. 


/ 


JAMES LARKMAN 


32,677. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you?—I am a 
publican, and keep the “ Causeway ” Tavern, Heigham. 

32,678. At the election of 1875 was your tavern 
engaged as a committee room ?—Yes, 

32,679. By which side P—The Liberal side. 

32,680. What were you paid for it ?—I was paid 
two guineas, nt divief 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


32,646. hs you: know, hore many of those seven 
were wore ?—No, that I do not... 

32,647. Were your three friends voters 2G. if 
know one, if not two, had no vote. 

32,648. Of course it was no use telling them to go 
and vote ?—No. 


32,649. Have you taken any wile in Ries of the 


other elections ?>—N 0. 

32,650. Municipal ?—No. 

32,651. Not at. all ?—Not Pee Top than putting a 
bill up. 

32,652. Have you hada committee room before at 
a municipal election ?—No, never. 

32,653. Never had meetings at your house in your 
large room ?—No, . 

32,654. You are a “vem short way from the 
ss Golden Dog ” ?—I suppose 300 yards, 

32,655. Is it not much nearer 200 ?—You will not 
run me up to a yard. 

32,656. I will not run you up to 10. Is it not 
nearer 200 than 300 ?—No, I should think it is nigher 
300 than 200. 

32,657. What is the Liberal counties room that 
is nearest to you ?—That is the nearest, in. my opinion. 

32,658, What other one is there pretty near to you? 
—Thenext one is at the bottom of Bull Close. 

32,659. What is the nameof it 2--The “ Plasterers 
Arms.” 

32,660. Do you know the “ Dyers Arms ” ?—That 
is in St. Edmund’s , 1 know that. 

32,661. Kept by Cannell ?—That is at Catton. 

32, 662. That, isa long way from you ?—There is 
the « Jolly Dyers” in St. Edmund’s, 

32,663. Do you know Tench’s, the “ Jack o New- 
bury ” ?—I know where he lives. 

32,664. That was a committee room ag do not 
know. 

32,665. How. far is that from you, whereabouts is 
it >—Opposite St. Clement’s church, 

32,666. How far is that from you, should you say ? 
— Getting on for a quarter of a mile, 

32 667. The best part of 400 yards ?—Yes, I should 
think it is. 

32,668. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you hear young 
Mr. Havers tell them to go and vote ?——Perhaps I may 
have made use of that. He dismissed them in that 
way. He said, “J have been to the central, there is 
4 nothing more to do, you can go where you please.” 
I do not know whether he said “ you can go to vote.” 

32,669. He merely said, “There is nothing more to 
«do, you can go where you please ” P—Yes. 

32,670. You did not’ hear him tell them to go and 
vote ?—-No, I do not think he distinetly.said that. I 
will not be on my oath about that. 


32,671. Did he indistinetly ? Did you hear him 


say a word at all about going to vote ?—No, I do not, 


know. Perhaps I made use of that word and he did 
not say it. I will not positively swear that. ‘It is no 
use telling a man who had no vote to go and vote. 

32,672. What you remember is, that he said, “ There 
“ is nothing more for you to do, youmay go where you 
“ please” ?-—“I have been to the central, you chaps are 
“« not wanted and can go where. you please.” 

32,673. Is that what you remember ?>—Yes, 

32,674. Will you swear to it ped oad sworn. to it, I 
kissed this book. 

32,675. I am only putting it to you backtbe. you used 
the other phrase >—L might add - tag 1 baliens I was 
wrong. 

32,676. You think you were wrong in saying he told 
them. to go and vote ?—I think I-was, | 


sworn and examined. 


32,681. When did they begin tot use fs 2Two days 
before the election day. 

32,682. Was it much used P= 
several i in and out all day. ...., 

32,683. Were there many - messengers there — 
There were. either five or seven. > 

32,684. Was there a clerk ?——There was a lk ‘ser Ce 


Yes, ‘there were 


"MINUTES OF EVIDENGE. 


~~ 32,685. Was there a manager ?—I saw only a clerk — 


and two or three messengers out and in; I was’ busy 
after my own business. 

32,686. Who was the manager there ?—I do not 
know the man’s name who was the clerk. 

32,687. You do not know either the manager or 
clerk ?—I do not know the clerk. 
pried Do you know the names of the messengers ? 
_ —No, 

32,689. Did you appoint any messengers >—No. 
32,690. Did you recommend any. messengers for 

appointment ?—No, I never recommended any; I 

never put on any. . 

32,691. That is the last election. Do you, remem- 
_ ber whether your house was used as & committee room 
in 1874 P-—No, not in 1875; in 1874 it was. 

$2,692, Then all that you have said referred to 

1874, ‘You did not appoint any messengers or others 

in 1874 ?—No, they came and asked me whether they 

might have my room, and they had it, and of course [ 
had nothing more to do with ‘it. 


32,693. In 1875 how was‘it ?—I had no committee 
rooms at all. 

32,694. Did you at all assist in the election P—No, 
Mr. Graham was the man who came down to..me and 
wanted me to show him two or three of my neigh- 
bours, where they lived, and I had nothing more to do 
with it than that. ‘ 

32,695. Did you appoint any messengers >—No. 

32,696. You did not interfere at all >—Not at all. 

32,697. Perhaps you voted ?—I did, 

32,698. Beyond voting did you interfere at all in 
the election ?—--~No. ie 

32,699. Or in the appointment of any persons P— 

“No, I never put on anybody; I never had any money 
to lay out. ; 

32,700. (Mr. Goldney.) Your house was used in 
1874 ?>—In 1874. 

82,701. Why was it not used in 1875 ?—I do not 
know. 

32,702. Did you ask for it to be used P—No. 

32,708. Did you get any payment for it >—No. 

32,704. Did they hold any meeting there ?—We 
had no meeting at the election ; we had our association 
meeting. . 

32,705... You had your association meeting there 
during the election ?—Previous to the election, and we 
had one or two after, but not at the election time. 
82,706. Previous to the election you had some ?— 
Yes, we have had several. 


32,707. Do the association pay you for the use of 


your room ?—No, not a farthing. 

32,708. Not at all ?—Not at all. 

32,709. How was it your room was not taken in 
1875 ?—I am sure I cannot tell you. 

32,710. You do not know ?—No. 

32,711. Were any of the association put on as mes- 
sengers?—No. 

32,712. You are sure of that ?-—I think not. 

32,718. Not at your place >—No. 

32,714. Did the messengers come to your place at 
all They went backwards and forwards through the 
day ; I never put on any... 

32,715. What were the messengers doing at your 
place ?—They came out and in; I was busy in the bar. 

32,716. But if it was not a committee room, what 
were they passing out and in for ?—I cannot SAY 
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32,717. How many of them were passing out and in ? 
—There might be five or seven; I do not know how. 
many there were ; there were a few men there back- 
wards and forwards. en 

32,718. All the election week ?—No, only two or 
three days. 

32,719. Three last days ?—Yes. 

32,720. What were they doing, passing in and out 
of your house >—I cannot say ; I do not know. what 
they were doing. 

32,721, Did they come in to drink ?—'They passed 
into the bar, and sometimes they went and had a glass 
of ale at the bar and paid for it. 

32,722. And sometimes they would not ?— Yes, 
they paid me for their ale they called for. 

32,723. How long did they stay when they were in 
in that way?—I do not know I am sure ; I cannot 
say. 
32,724. Did you do any work in the election or 
take any part >—No. 

32,725. Did voters go out from’your place to vote ? 
—There, were some taken out of my place. 

32,726. A fly was not sent down to your place, was 
it ?—They called in for a glass of -beer on the election 
day ; they left mine, and went up to vote... 

32,727. The messengers did ?— The people who 
came in for a glass of ale. 

32,728. Was there a clerk in 1874 sent down to 
your place —There was a clerk in 1874. 

32,729. Who was he ?—I cannot say. 

32,730, You. knew what his name was ?—No, I 
cannot tell you. 

32,731. (Mr. Howard.) There was a clerk and a 
book ?—He had a book there. 

32,732. That was all ?—That, was all. 

32,733. You formed your own. idea what the room 
was for ?—I was told*it. was for a committee room, 
and I had nothing to do with it. They hired the room, 
and I attended to my business in the bar. 

32,7384, You did not believe it was a regular com- 
mittee room, did you ?—They hired it for a committee 
room, 

32,735. You did not believe it was a real bond fide 
committee room ?—That is what they hired it for. 

32;736. What did, you believe? You were quite 
ready to charge for it I never made any charge. 

32,737. Do you believe it was a real committee room, 
or a sham ?—I donot know anything about electioneer- 
ing affairs. 

32,738. I want your opinion. Did. you believe it 
was a real committee room, or did you believe it was 
a sham ?—It was a real committee room, the people 
passing in and out, and a clerk there. 

32,789. Do you believe there was any work done 
there, or was it a make believe >—I.do not know what 
they did. 

32,740. What is-your opinion as a sensible man ?—I 
do not know what they were doing. 

32,741. You would not like to swear there was any 
work there ?—I never saw anything there. 

32,742. (Mr. M* Mahon.) What were your polities ? 
—I never voted until 1874 ; I voted in 1874, 

32,748. Do you know who :engaged your room ?— 
Mr. Brock, 

32,744. Did he know what politics you belonged 
to ?—No, not then, 


Isaac CANNELL sworn and examined. 


32,745. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “Dyers 

Arms” ?--Yes.  _ . 
~~ 32,'746. Where is it ?—New Catton. woe 

32,747. Did you take any part in the elections of 

1874 or 1875?—Not any. 
_ 82,748. Was there a committee room at your, house 

at either election ?—What time? 

32,749. 1874 or 1875 ?—1874 there was. 

32,780, Who took it #1 cannot safes) | 
ci 2,751. You are he landlord, are you not ?—T am 
the landlord. ' - 


32,752, You ought to know. _Who took the com- 
mittee room of you in 1874 ?—I think Mr. Stevens 
hired the committee room. 

82,753. Did he pay you ?——21, | 

32,754. Did you let it to him in 1875 ?—Mine was 
not a committee room in 1875. ‘There was a com- 
mittee room put up inv 1875, but I never made appli- 
cation for it, nor yet got paid for it, 

32,755. Did you get any money for your roomin 
1875 ?—-Certainly not. 
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- 32,756. You say there was a board put up in 1875? 
——There was a board put up. 

32,757. What was on it ?--There was committee 
room on it. 

32,758. Who put it up ?—Gilbert or Gilbert’s man. 

32,759. Which Mr. Gilbert is that?—I do not 
know ; I was not at home at the time, 

32,760. Is it the man who makes boards for the 
Liberals ?—I believe so. 

32,761, Have you any doubt about it P—No doubt 
at all. 

32,762. It was a board with “committee room” 
over your house >—Put up on my house. 

32,763. Was there a clerk there ?—No, not in 
mika 

2,764. Was there a register of voters there ?—A 

ey I always keep there every, year. 

32,765. Did you keep it there in 1875 ?—I always 
keep it there once a year, 

32,766. You put it on the table in that room ?—On 
the table in that room. 

32,767. Did you give people information yourself ? 
—I did not go. 

32,768. Were there any messengers there r—Not 
that I know of. 

32,769. You would know if they were there ?>—I 
never employed any. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


32,770. Did anyone else employ any ?—I cannot 
say. 

32,771. Try and think. Do you mean to say there 
were no messengers there in 1875 P—Not to the best 
of my knowledge. 

32,772. Was the room occupied all day and nothing 
doing >—There was a young man there. 

32,773. What is his name ?—I cannot say. 

32,774. You must try and remember ?—I do not 
know him. 

32,775. You could hardly have a man in the room 
without knowing his christian or surname ?—I sup- 
pose I spoke to him. 

82,776. What was he called ?—If I knew him I 
should tell you, 

32,777. You must tell me who this man was ?—I 
do ie know. 

32,778. You must tell me ?—On my oath I do not 
know the man. 

32,779. Who sent them there ?—I do not know. 

32,780. Do you mean to say you allowed a man 
to ‘go into your house, and did not know who sent 
him r—I did do so. 

32,781. Where did he say he came from ?—-I did 
not hear him say a word. 

32,782. Did you never ask him ?——Certainly not. 

32,783. Stand down, and keep yourself in readiness 
to be recalled. 


| Wittiam Trncn sworn and examined, 


32,784. (Mr. Goldney.) I believe you keep the 
“ Jack of Newberry” Inn in the seventh ward ?— 
Yes. 

32,785. Was there a committee room there ?—No. 

32,786. When was it a committee room ?—I never 
had a committee room but once. 

32,787. Was that in 1874 ?—No. 

32,788. When was it >—In 1868, I think it was. 

32,789. Was it not used as a committee room in 
1875 ?—No. 

32,790. Was “ committee room ” 
No. 

32,791. What part did you take in the election vu 
1875 ?>—The same as I always do, walked about. 

32,792. What else ?—Nothing else. 

32,793. You did nothing beyond walking about ?>— 
No. 

82,794, You did not recommend any one to be em- 
ployed as messenger P—No, 

32,795. Were any of your customers employed as 
ea as ?—No. 

2,796. Are you sure of it ?—Yes. 

39 5797. Perhaps you have ‘no customers ’—Yes, 

plenty. 
2,798. Were any of them sinlipal as messengers ? 

ats 

32,799. Are you quite sure ?—Yes. 

32,800. | do not mean employed by you, but em- 
ployed by any one else?—No. 

82,801. On neither side P—No. 

32,802. Was there a meeting held at your house ?>— 
Wes. 

32,803. When ?—i do not know the date. 

32,804. It was at this last election?—-Yes. I had 
a meeting held there, but I canmot tell you the 
date. 

32,805, An 
meeting. 

32,806. Were you paid for the use of your room 
then ?—No. 

32,807. Did you make any charge ?—No. 

32,808. The meeting was held there ?—Yes. 


put up there ?— 


evening meeting? — An evening 


32,809. How many people were there ?—It would 


not hold above 50. 
82,810. Were there about 50 ?—About that. 
32,811. Was a meeting held there in 1874 ?—I 
often have meetings there. I have a sort of working 
man’s association sitting there sometimes. 


32,812. Was it a Liberal or a Conservative meeting 
in 1875 ?—Liberal. 


32,813. You were not paid anythIng for the use of 
the room ?—No. 

32,814, Did you make a claim ?—No. 

32,815. How far is your house from the “ Golden 
Dog ” ?—Perhaps 80 yards. 

32,816. (Mr. Howard.) Was there a clerk in this 
committee room of yours >—No, I had no committee 
room. 

32,817. What did you get for the election ?>— 
Nothing at all. ~ 

32,818. Are you sure ?—Yes. 

32,819. Was your house occupied in 1874?— 
No. 

32,820. Did you never let it as a committee room ? 
—Yes, once. 

32,821. When was that ?—In 1868, I think. 

32,822. Never since ?—No. 

32,823. Have you had nothing to do with elections 
since 1868?—I always go about on the election day 
myself. Jam rather interested in an election, so far 
as my principles go, that is all. 


32,824, You have never let your room since 1868 ? 
—No. 

32,825. Nor never had an offer for it ?--I do not 
want it. 

32,826. You never have let it P—No. 

82,827. And never had an offer for it ?—I do not 
want it. ‘ 

32,828. That is not what 1am asking. Have you. 


had an offer for it ?—No, 

32,829. On either side ?—No, 

32,830, Did you take any voters to the poll ?—No. 

32,831, Did you hire any carriages ?—No. 

32,832. Did you hire any man of any kind P—No. 

32,833. Did you give any assistance to your party, 
of any sort ?—No, only so far as walking about. 

382,834. That does not appear to have been much 
assistance ?—I was only walking about to see that 
things were going on right. 

32,835. Watching ?—Yes ; I always do. 

32,836. What were you watching? — To see 
whether the opposite par yy was doing anything 
wrong. 

32, 837. Did you see them doing anything wrong ? 
No. 

2,838. Where did you watch ?—All oyer the city, 
at dior ent parts, 

32,839. What sort of wrong did you expect to find 


out ?—I looked to see whether the other party were 


doing anything wrong. 
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32,840, What did you suspect they would be likely 
to do wrong ?—So far as bribing. 

32,841. What sort of bribing ?—I only went to see 
what they were doing. I never saw anything. 

82,842. What sort of bribery did you expect to 
find ?—I could not find any bribery. 

32,843. What did you suppose you were likely to 
find ?—-I only went to see whether I could see any- 
thing. 

32,844, Do you know nothing about the employ- 
ment of messengers in 1874 or 1875 ?>—No. 

32,845. You heard all about it, of course ?—I have 
heard the same as other people, of course. 

32,846, In 1874 you heard that there was a large 
employment of men ?—Not till the election was over. 

32,847. You heard after the election was over ?— 
Yes. 
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32,848. You noticed the same thing in 1875 >—Of 
course, after the election. 

82,849. On both sides ?—Yes, I heard it on both 
sides. 

32,850. You know nothing more ?—No, 

32,851. You voted, I suppose ; I do not ask how ? 
—-Yes, I always do vote. 

32,852. Were you ever put on as messenger ?-- 
No. 

32,853. Were you never offered any employment ? 
—No, I don’t want it. 

32,854. You were never offered the post of agent ? 
~-No; Iam no use for an agent, because I am no 
scholar. 

32,855, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is your ward ?— 
The eighth ward. 


Adjourned to to-morrow morning at half-past nine. 


TWENTY-SIXTH DAY. 


nt 


Saturday, 18th September 18775. 


Mr. Samurt N. Berry re-called and further examined. 


(The Witness.) Will you allow me to draw your 
attention to the evidence of John Mackley, given 
before you on Thursday last. He says, “I know 
“ William Arnup, and have known him for 30 years. 
“ He is a Conservative. I did not ask him to vote 
*¢ for Tillett at the election of 1875, but he accused me 
“ of doing so soon after the election after having been 
* to Mr. Berry’s office.” I do not know any of the 
Mackleys; if they were pointed out to me I might 
perhaps know them by sight. I never had any com- 
munication with Mackley, and as to William Arnup I 


had no idea that there was such a man in existence 
until [ sawit in the paper yesterday. There is some 
mistake about it. I think probably he meant the 
office of Mr. Overberry, who is Mr. Gilbert’s partner. 
He might have said Overberry, and the first part of 
the word may have escaped the notice of the reporters. 
As J had appeared in the witness box I thought it 
right to put myself in a proper position with the Com- 
missioners and with the public by making his state- 
ment. 
(Mr. Howard.) Very good. 


JONATHAN DANIELS sworn and examined. 


32,856-7. (Mr. Howard.) Are you an innkeeper >— 
Yes. 

32,858. Do you keep the “ Cellar House” at Eaton ? 
—Yes. 

32,859. Was your house occupied as a committee 
room at the last election ?—Yes ; they sent to us for a 
committee room. I don’t understand about it. I let 
it to a gentleman. 

32,860. Who took it of you ?—I think it was a young 
man named Miller. I do not know the young man, 

32,861. What did he say ?—He asked me whether 
T could accommodate him with a room. 

32,862. You said “ Yes ?”—Yes. 

32,863. What charge did you make for it ?—I did 
not make any charge. 

32,864, Do you mean that you let it gratis ?—I did 
not make any charge; they paid me for it afterwards. 

32,865. How much ?—10s. 6d. 

32,866. Was there a clerk there ?—TI never saw any- 
one. 

32,867. Did you see any sign of business there at 
at all?—No; nothing more than people coming in 
cabs and going off. 

32,868. Coming in cabs and going to the poll ?>— 
Going to the poll. 

32,869. There was no clerk ?—No. 

32,870. And except voters going to the poll there 
was no sign of business ?—I never see anything of the 
sort further than that. 

32,871. What did you suppose your room was taken 
for when you came to think of it ?--I suppose to 
collect the parties together. I do not understand 
elections very well myself. 


32,872. They called it a committee room ?—They did. 

32,873. You do not ?—No; I do not understand it. 

382,874. A committee room is supposed to be a 
room for doing the business of the clection with books 
and clerks. You did not see much of that ?—They 
took it as a committee room; that is all I know 
about it. 

32,875. You got 10s. 6d. for it >— Yes ; I did. 

32,876. Not more than that P—No. 

32,877. On what day was it taken of you ?—It was 
the election day. 

32,878. Not the day before ?—It was the eve before 
that the young men came down for it. 

32,879. After it was taken, I suppose there were 
some messengers there ?—I am sure I do not know 
about messengers. 

82,880. You must tell as a little about it >—I do 
not understand it ; I was after my business; I did 
not see after them. 

32,881. Did you see men put on to assist in some 
way or other?—There was a young man named 
Cannell put in the room. Ido not know anything 
about anyone else. 

32,882. Did you see anyone put on to render 
assistance r—No. 

32,883. Any workmen ?>—No. 

82,884. Were there any there in point of fact ? Did 
you see any working men to assist, or any men put on 
as messengers -—No, I did not see any. 

32,885. Were there any men put into the room ?— 
Some people came, two or three sometimes, but they 
were in and out. 
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32,886. The same men were coming in and out all 
day, 1 suppose, from time to time pune 0; people came 
and went again. 

32,887. That is, people from Norwich ?>—Yes. 

32,888. I mean messengers who stopped down 
there 2>—I do not think there was any messenger 
there; I did not see any if there was. 

32,889. I suppose that is all you know about mes- 
sengers ?—I do not know any thing about it. There 
was very little done there or very little to do. 

32,890. Only the people going up to the poll?— 
Yes. 

32,891. And so far as you know, no messengers ?>— 
To the best of my knowledge there were not ; T did 
not see any if there was, I ‘do not understand it, in 
fact I did not look after them. I merely let them the 
room, and that is all I had to do with it. 

32,892. I have in my hand a document. Are you 
quite clear that you only received 10s. 6d. ?—Only 
10s. 6d. 

32,893. Did you give a receipt >—I do not know 
that I did. 

32,894. Are you sure, one way or the other ?—No, 
I did not give a receipt; the money was paid to me. 

32,895. Your name is Jonathan Daniels ?—Yes. 

32,896. You say you got no more than 10s. 6d. >— 
I got no more than 10s. 6d. 

32,897. It is fair to you and to those who paid 
you to show you this document (handing receipt) ?— 
That is my handwriting. 

32,898. Is that your signature ?—That has nothing 
to do with it lam sure; I never got more than 10s. 6d. 
for va room, I swear to it. 

2,899. You have looked at it 2—I cannot see. 

30 900. I will read it to you “Sth March 1875. 
Received 31. 8s. Od. .amount paid to me for hire of 
committee room at Mr. Tillett’s election” P—That is 


‘wrong ; whether that is a forged name or not I do 


not know; it looks like my writing. 

32,901. I thought you said it was your signature ? 
—It looks like it. 

32,902. Look at it again?— Well, that is my 
writing, but I never received that money ; it looks 
very much like my writing, but I never received that 
money, all I received was 10s. 6d. for a room. 

32,903. Do you remember signing a receipt when 
you were paid 10s. 6d, ?—I do not remember it. 

32,904. Who paid it >—Mr. Burton. 

32,905. Who is Burton?r—He is a clerk at the 
brewery down at Haton. 

32,906. Was he one of the men engaged at this 
room ?—Whether he was engaged or not I do not 
know ; he was the man who was there. 

32,907. The only sum you have received for this 
room is Bie. 6d. ming 6d. 


32,909. From anyone ?—From anyone. 
32,910. There was a good deal of drinking, we 
understand, throughout the day ?—When any drink 


- was drawn I took the money, as I went along. 


32,911. One of the witnesses said, “TI found the 
men, drinking ale wholesale out of cans.” Is that 
something like the truth P—It is wrong. 

32,912, What did they drink it out of ?—Mugs ; 
people had a pint, or if they ordered a pot they paid 
or it. 

32,913. Was there any considerable amount of 
drinking then ?—No, not that I know of; there was 
beer given to men afterwards, a few voters, not till 
after the election was over. 

32,914, Was there any drunkenness P—I never see 
aman drunk at all. 

32,915. Was there any disturbance there, any fight- 
ing or noise ?-—No ; I did not see anything of the sort. 

32,916. Who are the men who received beer after 
the election was over ?—I cannot tell you. 

32,917. You must know that ?—I cannot tell you 
cay names. 

2,918. Who were the men ?—Voters. 

39, 919. Who gave them the beer ?—That I do not 

know ; I know they paid me for it. 


‘NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


32,920. Who paid you ?—Burton paid me ° for the 
beer T took on the ground.’ 

32,921. He paid you for the committee + room and 
for the beer ?—Yes. 

32,922. How much in the hb did you ‘Be wy 
could tell you how many gallons they. had ; d; it was’ ‘Six 
gallons. 

32,923. On the day of the election? — After the 
election was over. 

32,924. After the poll was closed ?—Yes. 

32, 925. Had you taken any part in the 1874 elec- 
tion >—Not any. 

32,926. Was your room let then PONG; it was lot. 

32, 927. Did anyone apply to you to take your room 
in 1874 r—No. 

32,928. Why did they come to you in 1875 tae am 
sure I do not know. 

32,929. Where was the committee room in 1874, 
nearest to you, on the Liberal side ?—I think they had 
a room at the “ Lamb,” the middle house. 

32,930. How far was that from you ?—Not above 
100 yards from mine, nor yet that, I suppose. 

32,931. Is the “ Lamb” kept by the same man still ? 
—Yes. 

32,932. It has not changed hands at all >—No. 

32,933. What did they do with that house this 
year ?>—Not anything. 

32,934. Had they a room there P—No. 

32,935. Do you know the reason ?—No, I am sure I 
do ek 

32,936. They had your room, and there was nothing 
done at it except collecting the voters going to the 
gy ?—TI cannot say what was done. 

2,937. You say you did not see any clerks ?—I did 
we see any clerks there. 

32,938. (Mr. M‘Mahon.). Were you about the house 
all day ?—In and out. 

32,989. If there had been a clerk oe should you 
have seen him ?—I -should think so; I did not pay 
any regard to the election. 

32,940. What are your polities ?—Tory. 

32,941. You always were a, Tory ?—Yes.. 

32,942. Did Mr. Miller know, that ?—Yes, quite 
well. Mt fj ies pis 

32,943. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you remember the 
night of the meeting ?—Yes. 

32,944. When Mr. Tillett came down P—Yes. 

32,945. Who were the people drinking there, and. 
who paid for it ?—They paid for’ it, themselves, I 
believe. 

32,946. Do you know young Edwards >—Yes. 

32.947. And old Abraham Cannell ?—Yes, . 

32,948. They have both told us substantially the 
same story, that the men did not pay for it themselves, 
but that they did not know the names of the people 
who did. Can you say who paid ?—I cannot tell; I 
served the beer and took the money. ._. 

32,949, You remember that a.good. many people 
came down from Norwich ?—But they did not stop 
long; that did not last more than three or four 
minutes. peat 

32,950. They came down in flys "Yes. ) 

32,951. Besides the people who came from Norwich, 
there were about.20 or 30 who were at Eaton ?—T do 
not know how many there was. I did not go to the 
ninepin ground. 

32,952. You sent the beer >—Not while they were 
there. DICE, ., Vas 

32,953. A little while before ?—No, ee 

32,954. Or a little time afterwards They, did not 
stop but a very few minutes iafter’ that. senha) a 
few in my tap room, as I always have. 

32,955. And a few outside, and some. ‘Norwich 
gentlemen came down ?—They ockie ne ‘dof bio guns 
things in my remembrance. 

32,956. You must try and séinetiblans “this PI 
cannot tell you what I do not know. 

32,957. I think you do know pc don’t t jake 1 do ; ; 
they did not stop but a few minutes after the meeting 
was over; and that lasted five minutes at the outside. 
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_ $2,958., Did any men come to. you the worse. for 
liquor >—No. _, ae 3 

32,959, Are you sure of that ?—I did not see any 
one drunk when they went away. 

32,960. Was Abraham Cannell there ?>—Yes. 
_ 32,961. Had he the gout at the time ?—Yes, there 
he was lame enough. |. 
_ 32,962. He says, “‘ There were about 30 voters 
“ about the house, and 60 at the meeting. There was 
“ some drinking going on. I paid for my own, but 
for nobody else’s. I never heard who did pay for it. 
« Some gentlemen came down in cabs, and they may 
“ have given some beer ” ?—Perhaps they did. 
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32,963. Did they ?—I cannot tell you. I took the 
money as I went along, | . 

32,964. Did you send out the beer in half pints or 
in gallons >—It was in my house; no beer particularly. 
went to the grounds. 

32,965. Did these gentlemen who came in cabs have 
any beer ?>—They paid for what they had, 

32,966. Did they pay for what other people had ?— 
1 donot know. I took the money for what beer I 
drew. ) 

32,967. Did you see Mr. Edwards pay for beer ?— 
Not a fraction. 


Mr. W. A. Mituer recalled and further examined. 


32,968. (Mr. Howard.) You remember the “ Cellar 
House” at Eaton ?—Yes, Daniels’ place. 

82,969. Do you remember how much was paid for 
the committee room there, or for what you call the 
committee room? It seems that nothing was done 
there ?—I think for the committee room and meeting 
we paid 37. ; you have the receipt. 

32,970. Is the receipt in your handwriting ?—I 
tiimk'so. “Seen 

32,971. You did not pay the money, did you ?— 


0, 

32,972. Who did?— Burton, I think; I sent it 
down to Burton. 

32,973. Look at the receipt (The same was handed 
to the witness) ?—It is in my handwriting. 

32,974. And Daniels thinks the signature is his >— 
I suppose it is?—I did not see Daniels. 

32,975. The difference between you is, that he says 
he never received more than 10s. 6d. It is possible 
there may be some mistake, and we thought it better 
that youshould attend ?—The receipt is in my hand- 
writing. I sent it down to Daniels, and I presumed 
that that was his signature. 

32,976. That “is his impression ; but he says he 
never had more ‘than 10s. 6d. The Commissioners 
thought that possibly there might be some mistake. 

32,977. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you say that it was 
for the committee room and the mecting?—For the 
committee room and meeting; we had Daniels’ skittle 
alley. 

82,978. (Mr. Howard.) How much was paid for 
the committee room, and how much for the meeting ? 
—TI cannot say. I do not know what he charged. 
That was the amount I was asked for, and I sent it 
down, and had the receipt sent to me. 

32,979. Did you give Burton instructions to pay 
three guineas? I.do not think I saw Mr. Burton 
myself. 

32,980. The receipt is in your handwriting ?—I 
drew the receipt, and sent it down to Burton with the 
money I fancy. I think I sent it down from my 
house. - 

32,981. (Mr. Goldney.) What brewery does Burton 
belong to ?—Marston’s brewery. 

(82,982. (To Jonathan Daniels.) What brewer 
are you under ?—Bullard’s. 


32,983. (Mr. M‘Mahon to Mr. Miller.) Did you 
engage his as a Conservative committee room ?—As a 
Liberal committee room. 

32,984. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you drew out 
most of the receipts >—Yes. 

32,985. And, I suppose, pretty well in the same 
form ?>—Yes. 

32,986. Is it your impression that you left the 
amounts blank to be filled in /—No, they were filled 
in at first. The figures are in my handwriting. The 
amount evidently was given to me and I drew it out. 

32,987. Look at the words “three guineas” ?—It 
was all written at the same time, and the whole of it 
is in my handwriting. 

32,988. That is all the information you can give 
us ?—That is all the information I can give. 

32,989. (Mr. Howard to Jonathan Daniels.) You 
say that you only got 10s. 6d. ?—Only 10s. 6d. 

32,990. (Mr. Goldney to Mr, Miller. Did you pay 
by cheque ?>—No, by cash I think. I do not know 
whether Mr. Daniels or Mrs. Daniels had it. 

32,991. (Mr. Howard.) It would not be a cheque 
for 10s. 6d. ?—Certainly not. 

32,992. (Mr. M‘Mahon to Jonathan Daniels.) Did 
you charge anything for the use of the place of 
meeting ?—No, I never charged anything. If they 
gave me anything I don’t remember it. I took 10s. 6d. 
for the committee room, and that was all the money T 
took from them, and what beer there was, six gallons 
of best ale, 12s. 

32,993. (Mr. Howard.) The same man paid for 
both ?—The same man. 

52,994. Are you quite clear about this P—Yes, I 
don’t know anything more about it. 

32,995, The only thing is, that here is your receipt ? 
—I don’t recollect it. 

32,996. Can you read ?—Yes, I can read when I 
can see. 

32,997. Did you look at this ?—I cannot say ; some 
people might write like me. I did not receive more 
than 10s. 6d., and 12s. for beer. 

32,998. We will inquire of Mr. Burton about it, 
and try and reconcile your statements ; but at present 
it seems difficult to do so P—That is all I received. 


Mr. Ricuarp Lennox recalled and further examined 


32,999. (Mr. Howard.) Stocks was called here the 
other day, and I suppose you have read his evidence ? 
—Last evening for the first time on my return home. 

’ 83,000. You understand the effect of it —I do. 

33,001. If you desire to have it read, it shall be ?— 
No, I understand it. ' 

_. 83,002. We considered itimportant that you should 
attend. It is alleged by Stocks that that document, 
which is witnessed by you and purports to bear 
Stocks’ mark, is not the document which he put his 
mark to?—It is the document, I swear, and it is his 
mark. 4 apne) cl vO 

33,003. It was after pointing Stocks’ attention to 
the fact that.the document mentions as many as 100 


men, that he took upon himself to swear it was not 
his document ?—He swears falsely. 

33,004. And not until then. You say it is?—T 
swear it is the document he signed. 

33,005. Was it read over to him ?-—Carefully. My 
words were these: “ As you tell me you can neither 
“ read nor write, be kind enough to pay very great 
“ attention to what I have written.” I read it over 
slowly. word by word, and I said to him, “This is a 
“ very serious matter. You will probably be called 
“ into a witness box, and have to swear an oath to 
“ corroborate what you are going to sign.” . 

33,006. It was taken from him by you, from dic- 
tation >—Yes; and I asked, “Is that correct, every 
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word of it.” He said, “Yes.” ‘Then,” I said, “you 
sign it.” He said, “I cannot write or make a mark.” 
He held the pen, and I made the cross. I told him 
the consequence if there was anything wrong in it. 

33,007. In his evidence he said, “1 am certain that is 
“ not the paper I signed. The paper that I signed had 
«© Mr. Robertson’s name put down and struck out. Mr; 
«“ Lennox asked me who put me on; [said Mr. Roberts 
“ of Ber Street, and he put it down Mr. Robertson of 
“ Queen Street. (Q.) Now was Robinson’s name put 
“ down and struck out? (A.)—Yes. (Q.) And you 
« do not see that name struck out in the paper before 
“ you? (A.) No, sir. Witness was directed to take 
“ aseat at the table and to wait until Mr. Lennox, 
“ who would be sent for, could attend,” That is his 
case, that in the document he signed you had put down, 
by mistake, another name or the same name with 
another address, but that that was struck out; and 
that the document he signed ought to be a document 
which has something erased. That document produced 
is not erased ?—Nothing of the kind took place. 

33,008. Is it all untrue ?—All untrue, a base and 
wicked falsehood. 

83,009. He has denied also, upon his oath, that he 
ever told you that there were as many as 100 or 150 
men; and he said subsequently that there were only 
4O or 50 at the outside —The words here written and 
signed by him are exactly the words he made use of to 
me. 

33,010. In conversation before ,you wrote them 
down ?—In conversation before I wrote them down. 

33,011. Did he ever tell you that there were only 
40 or 50 ?—Never.” 

38,012. Did he tell you that there were as many as 
100 or 150 ?—Over 100. 

33,013. I see you put down “about 100 men were 
admitted >—Yes. I said, “ Are you quite sure; could 
you swear that there were 100.” He said he could, 
Well I put it down “About 100.” I may also add 
that when Stocks left my office he went over to the 
“Free Trade Tavern,” where my committee had been, 
and told the landlord that he had been to me and made 
that statement. 

(Frederick Stocks.) That is false. 

(The Witness.) I did not hear the statement ; but 
the landlord told me so, and he is willing to come here 
and swear it. 

33,014. Who is ?—Robert John Howard, the land- 
lord of the “Free Trade Tavern,” Rose Lane. 

33,015. Is there anything else you can recollect ? 
Do you know anything about Stocks ?—To my recol- 
lection I had never seen the man before that evening, 
I had done so, I suppose, because he says in 1874 he 
applied to me and was employed, and that in 1875 I 
refused to employ him. 
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33,016. How did you get at him for his evidence ?>— 
I was in correspendence with several men in the wards 
whose names I did notknow. TI think, probably, a 
man named Parker told this man to come to me, 
because he came to my office. I should add that 
Stocks also told me that he could bring me other evi- 
dence of a very important nature, but could not very 
well atford to spare his time, but he would do the best 
he could. Jasked the nature of the evidence and he 
said he could bring two or three cases of direct bribery 
by a man named Stride to the individuals he had in his 
mind, I said, “You say you are a Conservative 
“‘ although you voted for the Liberals the last time. 
“ If you think you can consistently bring me further 
“ evidence in support of the petition I shall be glad to 
“ veceive it, and I can assure you your time will not 
“ be wasted. It is only the thing you ought to do.” 
The next evening he brought me Walter Vincent, and 
Walter Vincent said he had met Mr, Stride as he was 
coming from his work at the railway station at dinner- 
time, and before they parted he received two half- 
crowns to go and vote for Tillett. Stocks brought the 
man to me and made that statement and Walter 
Vincent assented. Stocks said, “I will bring you 
another one or two like that.” Expecting to see him 
the next day I waited. He did not appear andI went 
to see him. I found Vincent with him. I asked 
Stocks how it was that he had not kept his promise, 
and he said, “I have altered my mind, I will have no 
more to do with it.” I said, ‘Is there anything 
wrong ?” He said, “1 have thought the matter over, 
“ and I will not have anything more to do with it. 
“‘ | would not bring you the men I told you of if.you 
“* was to give me 204.” I said, “ You know what you 
have signed.” He said, “‘ No one saw me sign it but 
you.” I said, “That is sufficient I should think; you 
cannot contradict it.’ From that moment I have 
never seen Stocks till now. 

33,017. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say you had not 
known Stocks before ?—No, but he must have spoken 
to me, I suppose, from his evidence, though I did not 
know the man or his name. 

33,018. He must have spoken to you in 1874 p— 
He must have spoken to me in 1874, because he says 
he was one of the en engaged. 

33,019. That is all you know P—That is ali I know. 

33,020. You did: not know his politics P—I pre- 
sumed he was a Conservative in 1874 when I engaged 
him. J knew he was a voter in our ward, and I think 
some one recommended him. I cannot recollect him. 

33,021. You presumed he was a voter, as he came to 
you for employment ?--By coming to me for employ- 
ment I presumed he was a Conservative. 


Freperick Stooxs recalled and further examined. 


33,022. (Mr. Howard.) What do you say to this 
matter ? I allowed you to stand down the other day, 
so that you might have every opportunity of consider- 
ing it, and also of hearing Mr. Lennox’s account of it. 
Your position is an anxious one ?—Yes, sir. 

33,0238. I think it right to say that if there is any- 
thing that you have to add or explain, we will hear it? 
—I should like to have one word with Mr. Lennox. 

33,024. Do you mean without my hearing it ?—No; 
with your hearing it. 

33,025. You want to ask a question ?>—Yes. 

33,026. You can ask Mr. Lennox any questions 
through me ?—I should like to ask Mr, Lennox when 
I first went to him what he asked me? He asked me 
if I knew anything about the election. I said, “ Very 
little, I know a little.” He says, “ What is it? You 
know you will be well paid.” ‘This man Parker came 
after me and he went up first, and Mr. Lennox gave 
him 5s., and he brought it out. When I saw Parker 
again, he says, “I have 5s. for you, if you know any- 
thing go and tell it.” I went in and told him I was 
doorkeeper, and I told him likewise how many days f 


was on, and what money I received. Then some little 
time after that—-— 

33,027. What is the particular question you want to 
ask Mr. Lennox ?—I want to ask Mr, Lennox if I put 
the cross with the pen. 

(Mr. Lennox.) Yes; you held the pen. 

(The Witness.) Did I not see “ Robertson, Queen 
Street ” on the paper scratched out ? 

(Mr. Lennox.) You know that is false. 

58,028. (Mr. Howard.) I have given you an oppor- 
tunity of asking the questions of Mr. Lennox. Is 
there any other question that you would like to ask 
through me ?—As for his paper it says I said there 
was 150. I never did. 

38,029. That is not exactly what he says. He says 
you said, “ Over 100? ”—I told Mr. Lennox between 
40 and 50. 

33,0380, He says you said over 100 ; and apparently 
it is true. Mr. Lennox was very careful because he 
put it under rather than over the mark. He says 
“ About 100.” Consider this, that you know that 
there were 70 or more as you told us the other day ; 
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and, therefore, why should yon have said 40 or 50? 
Consider ; two witnesses are telling us different stories 
upon the same point, one of whom must be committing 
perjury. Do you know that that is a very serious 
offence >—Yes. 

33,031. Finally, [ must ask you whether you are 
prepared to make any statement in addition to your 
evidence. Do not do so unless you desire to do it, 
because I cannot undertake to say that the evidence 
you give may not hereafter be used. That is a 
matter I can make no promise upon, one way or the 
other ; but I think it fair to you to give you that inti- 
mation. Do you desire to add to, or explain, or 
recall, any part of your evidence ?—There is nothing 
I can recall. 

33,032. Do you repeat what you stated upon oath 
the other day ?—What I stated on my oath was the 
truth, although Mr. Lennox has said what he have. 
Mr. Lennox came to my house. 

33,033. You were there when the men were paid ? 
— Yes. 

33,034. You say you think there must have been 
about 70 ?—Between 40 and 50. 

33,035. You said that afterwards. You must have 
known there were more, and yet you tell Mr. Lennox, 
according to your statement, that there were 40 or 50. 
Make up your mind, once for all, what course you are 
going to take. Are you going to adhere to what you 
stated P—(NVo answer.) 

33,036. I cannot re-examine you. J examined you 
carefully the other day, and gave you every oppor- 
tunity. You were called twice, and I begged you to 
reflect upon it. Do you adhere to what you stated the 
other day upon your oath, or not ?—(No answer.) 

33,0387. If you have anything upon your conscience 
you had better tell me ?—I shall have to leave it to 

ou. 

33,038. If you leave it to me, the advice I give you 
is this: Tell me the truth, and leave yourself in our 
hands. That is what I should recommend you to do ; 
but you can take your own course. Why was it, that 
after promising Mr. Lennox you would give him 
every information, you went to him and said, “ No, 
' I won't; I won’t if you give me 20/.” ?—I do not 
know whether I said such a thing. 

33,039. Do you mean to say that that is a false 
statement on the part of Mr. Lennox ?—I might. 

33,040. I have an impression on my mind that you 
did say it, as you will not swear that you did not. 
After haying promised to assist Mr. Lennox, why did 
you tell him that you would not assist him if he gave 
you 202. ?>—I don’t know. 

33,041. I can suppose a cause which would be an 
answer to it. Tell me what it was. Had you not 
seen someone in the meantime ?—No. 

33,042. I warn you that if you persist in this line 
of conduct in the witness box, I shall have to take a 
very severe course. I ask you, upon your oath, 
whether you had not seen someone in the meantime, 
who, either directly or indirectly, requested you not 
to give Mr. Lennox any information ?—Only a friend 
of mine ; a young man I go out with. 

33,043. What is his name ?P—Walter Vincent. 
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33,044. Is he a porter at the goods station >—Yes. 

33,045. Did Walter Vincent request you not to 
assist Mr. Lennox ?—He never said anything about 
assisting him, 

33,046. Did he advise you not to give information ? 
—I will tell you what was said between us, that there 
would be something very bad come of it, and so we 
made up our minds not to have anything more to do 
with it. 

33,047, That was the matter was it >—~Yes. 

33,048, That is what happened ?>—Yes. 

33,049, You knew that Vincent was put on by 
Stride ssh messenger ?—TI helieve he was. 

33,050., And that he was also engaged at his own 
work all the time, although he was a messenger ?—I 
cannot say about that. 

33,051. Do you not know it ?—No, I cannot say ; I 
never saw him Friday or Saturday of election time. 

33,052, Have you seen him at the station ?—No. 

33,053. My impression is, that you were probably 
induced by someone not to give the information. 
Was it Vincent ?—We had a conversation. 

33,054. No one else P—No one else. 

33,055. Now elect what you will do. You have 
had every opportunity. Consider what you will do. 
Do you adhere to what you said, after hearing 
Mr. Lennox, or are you going to explain? What 
is your own wish ?—I should like to explain the 
truth. 

83,056. What isthe truth ?—I must let Mr. Lennox 
have his own way. 

33,057. Consider whether you had not better make 
a little more confession. We do not care now about 
the number of men; we know that. The important 
point now is this, whether you have, or have not, in 
this court told us, upon your oath, that which is 
untrue. If you think you have made an incautious 
statement, had you not better reconsider it ?— I 
think I made a mistake, because I had had a little 
drink, 

33,058. Before you came here ?—No; the night 
they were paid ; that is what you mean. 

33,059. I cannot assist you more. You say you 
will let Mr. Lennox have his own way. I want your 
evidence. Is it true, or is it false, upon your oath. ? 
(No answer). 

33,060. The important point is, not whether there 
were as many as 100 men, but whether you told Mr. 
Lennox so ?—I believe I did tell Mr. Lennox so. 

33,061. Why did you not tell me that the other 
day. You make that statement, distinctly, upon your 
oath, do you, You recall what you said upon that 
point ?—Yes. 

33,062. Do you desire to recall anything else ? 
it true that that is your mark ?—Yes, I believe it is. 

38,063. Is it true that that is the document 
that was signed by you >—Yes. 

33,064. Is it true, then, that you came into the 
box the other day and told us, upon your oath, that 
which is not true ?>-—Yes. 

33,065. I think you ought to be much obliged to 
the Commissioners for the trouble they have taken with 
you ?—lI am, sir. 


Is 


Mr. Atrrep Kenvt recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) Will you allow me to give an expla- 
nation, Mr. Godfrey Green yesterday stated that I 
had paid him two guineas for a committee room that 
was not used. I think I said in my evidence that I 
had had nothing to do with it. 

33,066. (Mr. Howard.) Have you seen him?—I 
saw him last evening and asked him whether it was 
true that he had said so, and he said he had not. I 
said it is in the paper. The paper goes on to say he 
came to me and that I paid him 2/. 2s. 

$3,067. Do you mean to say that you are not the 
individual who paid him ?—-No. 

83,068. Would it be your clerk ?—No, it would be 
Mr. Copland. Mr. Copland brought me a list of the 


N. ’ 


houses used for meetings or committee rooms, and 
requested me to get the payments he had put against 
the houses from Mr. Stevens. 

33,069. In whose writing is the voucher ?——Mr. 
Copland came and asked me to have these made out in 
my office; they are made out by my clerk. 

33,070. You say you are not the individual >—I 
want to have it understood that with regard to the 
payment for committee rooms I did not engage them ; 
but I was merely the conduit pipe for getting the 
money from Mr. Stevens for Copland that he might 
pay them. 

30,071. Who was responsible for the proper pay- 
ment, under such circumstances ? If you were not, you 
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would not suggest that Copland was ?—-Those who 
directed Copland. 

33,072. Copland gets his orders from you ?—No, he 
did not get orders from me. 

33,073. Through you?—Copland brings me the 
list of houses, end asks me, with the money I have to 
get for the messengers, to get from Mr. Stevens a 
certain sum for paying those amounts, I received the 
money and handed over to Copland. That is all I had 
to do with it. 

338,074. Who ought to know the proper sum to pay, 
Mr. Stevens, or Copland, or both ?—I should think 
both. 

33,075. Have you a doubt that Mr. Stevens ought ? 
Tf you cannot make Mr. Stevens responsible you pretty 
well say that no one is responsible >—Copland was at 
the central committee rooms, and therefore I should 
presume he would have authority from Mr. Stevens, 


WiutiAmM GREEN 


33,079. (Mr. M*Mahon.) Do you keep a public- 
house in the sixth ward called the “ Bold Napier ”?— 
Yes. 

33,080. Was that used as committee room at the 
election of 1875 ?—Yes. 

33,081. By which side ?—On the Blue side; the 
Liberals. 

33,082. When was it taken ?—-On the Monday 
before the election. 

33,083. Who took it ?—Mr. Denny. 

33,084. Did you agree as to the price to be paid for 
it ?—No, not at the time. 


33,085. Did you afterwards?—He gave me what 


the other committee rooms received. 

33,086. How much was that ?—3l. 

338,087. Was the room much used ?——-When he was 
there. 

33,088. Where there any clerks there ?-—There was 
a Mr. Farrar there with him. 

33,089. Who is Mr. Farrar?—He is a man who 
goes about a good deal in electioneering affairs. 

33,090. Was he a clerk, or manager, or messenger ? 
Was he a volunteer ?—No, he was not a volunteer; I 
should think not. He helped Mr. Denny to conduct 
the ward. 

33,091. Were there many messengers there ?—- 
I should think about 20, as near as I can tell. 

33,092. When did the messengers come there first ? 
—I think there were two came on the Monday. 

33,098. When did the rest come?—During the 
week. ‘There were some more set on the Tuesday, 
and some more on the Wednesday, and Thursday and 
Friday the same, I think. ‘They were not all put on 
at one time to the best of my knowledge. I had 
nothing to do with it. Mr, Denny had the setting of 
allon. I had no control in any shape or way. 

33,094. You did not put on any of the messengers 
or canvassers ?>—No, they came to me and. asked me 
whether I could put them on. I said “I have 
“ nothing to do with it. I can speak to Mr. Denny, 
“ Tf he likes to set you on he can,” 

33,095. Is that all >—That is all. 

33,096. Did you recommend any ?>— When they 
came and asked me “Can you speak to Mr. Denny.” 
I told him “Here is so and so—do you require any 
more messengers.” He said “Send them in to me,” 
and they went in and spoke to him. 

33,097. That is how you did it ?—That is how I 
did it. I only mentioned the name and said “So 
and so.” 

33,098. Did you know them to be voters P—Yes, 
I knew some of them were voters. 

33,099. Some were voters whom you mentioned in 
that way ?—Yes. 

33,100. About how many ?—I do not know; there 
might be five or six come to me. 

83,101. Of the five or six, how many were voters ? 
—I should think the biggest part of them were. 
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83,076. It comes into your ward accounts ?—In the 
way I tell you, by the list being brought down to me 
and by my getting the money. 

33,077. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you use the committee 
room at all ?—I think I stated in my evidence that I 
knew nothing about the rooms except that I believe 
two or three were used as committee rooms, and that 
I think there was a clerk and a list at some one or 
two of them, but what else I could not tell you. I 
think I may say also that I am told I am correct in 
stating they were all used as committee rooms. Some 
of the payments which you will see vouched were for 
the use of the rooms at meetings. Therefore you see _ 
how little I knew really of the use of those rooms, 

33,078. (Mr. Howard.) That is the explanation 
you desire to make ?—That is the explanation I desire 
to make, and I am thankful for your allowing me to do 
it, Iam sorry Green was not here to do it himself, 


sworn and examined. 


: 33,102. That would be about three ?—Three or 
our. 

33,108. Is that all you did in that election ?>—That 
is all I did in that election. 

33,104. Was there much money spent in drinking 
and “feasting at your house rp—No. 

33,105. That was the election of 1875 P—Yes. 

33,106. Then at the election of 1874 ?—I was not 
landlord there then. 

33,107. Were you anywhere else?—Not as a 
publican. : 

33,108. Did you take any active part in the election 
of 1874?—I was a messenger in 1874 at the same 
house. 

33,109. Were there many other messengers besides 
you there >—Yes ; I fancy about 18 to 20. 

33,110. Who employed you >—Mr. Denny, the 
same gentleman. 

33,111. Who was then the owner of the public- 
house ?—Mr, Sadler. 

33,112. Is he in Norwich ?—He is in the Old 
Man’s Hospital. 

33,118. Perhaps he is not fit to come forward as a 
witness p—Yes, | should think he is. 

33,114. You say there were about 18 to 20 messen- 
gers put on in 1874?—I should think somewhere 
about that. 

33,115. Had you anything to do with the putting 
on of messengers in 1874 ?—I had not. 

33,116. You were content with getting employ- 
ment yourself ?—I got employment myself ; I assisted 
Mr. Denny. 

33,117. What were your politicsin 1874; I mean 
what politics did you profess ?—TJI always was a 
Liberal, but I never had a vote. I never have voted 

et. 

33,118. You have never voted ?—I have never had 
a vote yet. 

33,118a. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you give me the 
names of those men whose names were recommended ? 
—There were two Browns, I am sure. I do not 
know the Christian names. 

33,119. Were they voters ?>—Yes. 

33,120. Where did they live ?—They lived in the 
Peafield; they are both subpoenaed I think. I think 
Ansell was one. 

33,121. Was he a voter?—Yes, I believe he was; 
I am sure I do not know who the other two were. 

33,122. That makes three ?>—I could not tell you 
the names of the other two. 

33,123. Were they voters; did they live in the 
Peafield ?—They lived in the Peafield. 

33,124. Did they live in houses of their own ?— 
Yes— occupiers at any rate. 

33,125. You have no doubt they were voters ?>—No 
doubt about that. 

33,126. Howis it you only recommended five or six. 
How many was it ?—I am sure I could not tell you— 
about five that came and asked me. 


- 33,127. You had lived in the Peafield before had 
not you?—TI_ have lived in the Peafield this four or 
_ five years. When they came to me I said “ You must 
go and speak to Mr. Denny.” I had nothing to do 
with setting anyone on; I left it entirely in Mr. 
Denny’s hands. 

33,128. Did not Mr. Denny consult you a little ?— 
_ He knows as much about it as I do. He has can- 
_ vassed the ward for the last five years, and I believe 

he knows more about the people who are voters than 
I do. 

33,129, They were customers of yours ?—No, they 
were not. 

83,1380. People you knew ?— They very seldom 
come in, and I do not believe they have been in scarce 
at all since the election. 

33,131. What were the other people doing P—What 
Mr. Denny thought proper to give them to do. 

33,1382. And when they had not anything to do 
they waited up at you house ?—Yes. 

33,183. And they waited there a good time some 
days?—Some days they was standing about a little 
time. 

33,134. (Mr. Howard.) Did Mr. Denny tell you 
to take care you did not put on voters ?—I had 
nothing to do with putting anyone. 

83,135. Are you sure ?—Perfectly sure. 

33,136. At allevents, you recommended one or two ? 
—I recommended one or two when they came, I said 
“J will go and ask Mr. Denny.” ‘Then I went and 
mentioned it to Mr. Denny “So and so has come, can 
you put him on.” 

83,137. You knew most of them were voters ?— 
Yes. 

38,138. Did you not know it was wrong to employ 
them ?—I left that entirely in his hands. 

33,139. You knew quite well, did you not, that it 
was wrong ?>—No, I did not know it was wrong. 

33,140. Do you mean to say you had never heard 
it was wrong to employ voters in that way, and pay 
them ?—I left it to Mr. Denny entirely. 

33,141. Did not you know at the time that you 
were doing wrong ?—TI cannot say that [ knew 
whether it was wrong. 

33,142. Can you say on your oath that you did not 
know it ?—I should be very loath to swear that. 

33,148. I should think you would be very loath to 
swear it ? Just bear it in mind for the future. 

33,1484. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know the “ Roe- 
buck” ?—It is opposite. 

33,144. That is just opposite you, is it not >—Yes. 

33,145. John Seaman’s?—Yes. 

33,146. He had some blue bills up in his house ?— 
Yese 
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33,147. Do you remember what day they were 
taken down ?—They were taken down. 

33,148. Try and remember. The polling was on 
the Friday, just try and remember what day they 
were taken down ?—I do not know whether they 
were taken down the Wednesday or the Thursday. 

33,149. I think it was the Wednesday, just think ? 
—TI should be very loath to take any oath upon it. 

33,150. It was one of those two days ?—Yes. 

33,151. But you are not quite sure that whether it 
it was the Wednesday or the Thursday ?—No. 

33,152. When were they put up again ?—I believe 
they were put up the following morning. 

38,1538. Will you tell us why they were taken down 
and put up again >—No, I cannot say. 

33,154. Yes you can ?—I have no idea whatever I 
assure you. 

33,155. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard ?—I have 
not heard, neither do I know what it was for. 

33,156. (Mr. Goldney.) You must tell us a little 
about that? What did you hear down there? 
(No answer.) 

(Mr. Howard.) You look as if you knew. LI tell 
you that frankly. (No answer.) 

33,156a. (Mr. Goldney.) They were put up again on 
the Thursday afternoon ?—I am sure I could not tell 
you ; I took very little notice of it. 

33,157. Was he a little upset >—He was a little 
bit upset it might be. I took very little notice about 
that. 

33,158. He was a little upset about your having 
the committee room ?—I do not know that he was not. 

33,159. Did they have a meeting at his house just 
to put it right; what did they do to have it put 
right >—Yes, there was a meeting. 

53,160. He said he must have something done this 
time. It was not fair you should have it at all >—He 
did not say so to me ; he never told me such a thing ; 
whether he thought so I do not know. 

33,161. That is about it, he did not like your having 
all of it >—That was something about it. 

33,162. So they had a meeting at his house p— 
Yes. 

33,163. And he got paid for the meeting, he 
charged for the room r—That I could not say. 

33,164. You did not see his account book ?>—No. 

33,165, You do not let your rooms without getting 
paid for them ?—No. I should be very much to blame 
if I did. 

33,166. You do not let your rooms for nothing, and 
Seaman is a very good man of business >—I should 
think so. . 

33,167. (Mr. Howard.) Is that all you know ?— 
That is all I know. 


FREDERICK ALDEN sworn and examined. 


33,168. (Mr. Goldney.) What public-house do you 
keep ?—The “ Royal Oak.” 

33,169. Which ward is that in ?—The fifth ward. 

33,170. It was engaged as a committee room at the 
last election P—Yes. 

33,171. How much were you paid for it ?—21, 

33,172. 21. or 21. 10s. >—2U. 

33,173. Who used your committee room P—I am 
not able to say who used it; I know who engaged 
it. . 

33,174. Who engaged it ?—Mr. Roche. 

33,175. Who took charge of it p—Mr. Ford. 

33,176. Was he a clerk >—Yes. . 

33,177. He was there >—Yes. 

33,178. How many messengers had you there ?p— 
fF am not able to say how many ; there were several. 

33,179. How many ?—I do not know; I could not 
tell you how many there were. 

33,180. You cannot tell us ?—No. 

33,181. Or you will not?—I would do it if I 
could. 

33,182. You say you do no not know ?—I do not 
know how many there were. 


33,183. Were there a couple of score ?—There 
might be a score. 

33,184. A couple of score ?—I will not swear there 
was or was not. 

33,185. Will you swear there were three score ?-— 
I do not say there were three score. 

33,186. Will you say there were not ?—I could not 
say that; I do not know how many there were. I 
did not take any interest in going up in the room. 

33,187. Did you take any interest in any election ? 
—None. 

33,188. 

33,189. 

33,190. 
it ?—No. 

338,191. (Mr. Goldney.) At all events there were 
pretty near three score?—I cannot put down more 
than I know what is there. 

33,192. You put it down at about three score ?>—I 
know there may be three score or there might not 
be. : 

33,193. We shall not pin you to one or two?—I 
might say there was one score. 


What did you doin 1874 ?—Nothing, 
Did you let your room ?—No. 
(Mr, Howard.) Did you get an offer for 
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33,194. Do not you think there were nearer three 
score than one score?—I am not able to say. J was 
not at home all the time; I took no interest in it at 
all. 

33,195. Why did you ask to have your room used 
as a committee room ?—I never asked at all. 

33,196. Who asked you ?—Mr. Roche. 

33,197. He came to you ?—He came to me. 

33,198. What did he say ?—He asked me to let 
him have my room, and he would give me as much for 
it as any man got in Norwich. 

33,199. What did you say to that ?—I said he 
should have it. 

33,200. Did you recommend anyone to be employed 
as a messenger r—Not a soul. 

33,201. Did you know the people ?—No. 

33,202. (Mr. Howard.) You knew a great many 
people ?—I was a stranger there. 

33,208. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you a stranger in 
Norwich ?—No. 

33,204. Where you there before ?—In the seventh 
ward. 

33,205. How far off is that >—Several wards from 
mine. 

33,206. You lived in the seventh ward, how far off 
is it Three quarters of a mile or more than that. 

33,207. Is yours the “ Royal Oak” ?—Yes. 

83,208. You are a marksman, are you not; you 
cannot read or write ?—I make a mark. 

38,209. Did you make a mark when you were paid 
your money ?>—Yes. 

33,210. Did they tell you how much you were 
signing for ?—2/. I asked him to give me as much 
as what he agreed for. 

33,211. (Mr. Howard.) What was that ?—As much 
as anybody got. 

33,212. What was the sum mentioned ?—He paid 
me 2/.; that was all he paid anybody else for the 
committee rooms. 

33,213. Who paid you >—Mr. Roche. 

33,214. Himself ?—No, one of the clerks did at Mr. 
Stevens’ office. 

33,215. What is the name ?—I could not tell you. 

33,216. Was it Mr. Gee ?—I could not tell you, it 
was a young man. 

33,217. (Mr. Goldney.) Did he tell you how much 
you were signing for ?—2/. 

33,218. Are you sure he told you that ?>—Yes. 

33,219. Was that the sort of piece of paper you 
signed (handing a piece of paper to the witness) ?— 
I do not know whether that is the piece of paper ; I 


_ am not a scholar. 


33,220. Do you know your own mark ?—I believe 
that is my mark—no, that is not my mark. 

88,221. You are quite sure ofthat ?—No, it is not. 

38,222. You are sure of it?P—No, that is not my 
mark. 

33,223. Put your regular ordinary mark upon this 
piece of paper. (The witness made a mark upon a 


piece of paper, which was handed to the learned , 


Commissioners.) It is most wonderfully like it, 
whether it is your mark or not ?>—There it is; I never 
marked 2/. 10s., for I never got it. 

33,224. You did not get 2/. 10s.?—I did not. 

33,225. If they have returned it here as 2/. 10s. 
being paid to you, they are very wicked bad people ?— 
Yes they are, because they did not do it. 

33,226. Did Mr. Gee tell you?—I do not know. 
Mr. Roche was there in the place; a young man paid 
me. Mr. Roche was there in the place when I was 
paid. 

; 33,227. Who paid your—A young man at the 
box. 

33,228. What sort of man, a little man ?—A little 
young man. 

83,229. What age ?—I should think from 18 to 
20. 
33,230. Mr. Ford, you say, was the gentleman in 
charge there >—Of course he was. 

33,231. Tell us how many peoplé you say he put 
on ?—There may be a score. 
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33,232. How many did Mr. Ford put on? We 
know he did not put on a score ?—I do not know how 
many. 

33,233. You must tell us how many, because we 
have several accounts about it?—I did not go 
upstairs at all, so that I do not know. 

33,234. Do you know a man named Ambrose Mann 
who lives in Crooks Place Chapel Street >—He was 
on. 

33,235. Ford put him on ?—TI do not know. 

33,236. What was the other young man’s name who 
was on?—There were two Manns. Ambrose was 
on, and I think his other brother was on. 

33,237. I know that. What is his christian name ? 
—I cannot tell you. 

33,238. It was his brother, we are talking of the 
same person ?—I cannot tell you his christian name. — 

33,239. Where does he live ?—In Crooks Place too, 

33,240. You do not know his christian name ?>—No ; 
I do not. 

33,241. Stours lives in Chapel Street. There are 
two of those >I do not know the christian name. ~ 

33,242, Put on by Ford’s people?—Put on of 
course. 

33,248, Cannot you tell us the christian names ?— 
No. 

33,244. They both live in Chapel Street ?—Yes; 
they do not use my house. 

33,245. Curiously enough there are two Floods, 
James and William ?—They were both on at mine. 

33,246. And curiously enough they are two brothers ? 
—Yes. 

33,247. Were not those six put on by Mr. Ford ? 
—Nobody else, of course not. 

33,248. After the election was over they paid a lot 


of men at your place ?—Yes. 


33,249. How many did they pay ?—TThere were a 
great many paid there. 

33,250. About how many ?—I-was packing up some 
birds to go away to London, and taking them to the 
station so I was not at home all the time they were 
paid. 

33,251, The two Joseph Amiss’s were paid there? 
Were they father and son, or are not they relations >— 
I could not tell you. 

38,252. You know the men ?—Yes. 

33,253. One is Joseph Henry ?—I cannot tell you. 

33,254. Is he the old one or the young one ?—I 
could not tell you. 

33,255. You don’t know whether they are relations ? 
—No. 

33,256. But they were there ?-—Yes. 

33,257. And so was William Arnup of Queen 
Street ?>—Yes. 

33,258. And James Guest of Queen Street too ?— 
Yes. 

33,259. And Robert Gibson?—I will not swear 
about Gibson. 

33,260. Which house was he at if he was not at 
your house ?—He might be at mine. 

33,261. What was the other house nearest to yours 
which he might have been at if he was not at yours ? 
—There was no one in the committee room only in 
Red Lion Street. 

33,262. Who was that >—Woods. 

33,263. How far is that from yours ?—I should 
think half a mile. 

33,264. There was one nearer than that P—I think 
there was one up my Street. 

33,265. Then Guest might have been at the other 
one ?—He might be there. 

33,266. Robert Gibson was at your place-—the man 
who lives in Union Street ?—Yes. 

33,267. And James Hoares of Chapel Street >— 
Yes. 

33,268. William Wallace, of King Street ?—Yes. 

33,269. Then another man in Queen Street, David 
Wiseman ?—Yes. ? 

33,270. And so was James Hawkins, of Regent 
Street ?—Yes. 
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33,271. Two moro Chapel Street people—John 
Howard and William Boast ?—Howard was there. 

33,272. And William Boast ?—I am not quite sure 
about Boast. 

33,273. The Charles Girdlestone of Queen Street ? 
—-1| think I heard his name mentioned. 

33,274. Then another Chapel Street man—John 
Howard ?—Yes; he was there too. 

33,275. And Ambrose Andrews, King Street ?— 
Yes. 

33,276. Henry Brock, of King Street. 
remember him ?—I will not say as to Brock. 

33,277. Do you know Henry Brock ?—I do not 
know all the names. 

33,278. Then there were Charles Dalton and Isaiah 
Butcher——both of them live in Queen Street 2—I will 
not say they were not there. 

33,279. You do not remember them ?—No. 

33,280. And Benjamin Fish——he lives up in Queen 
Street ?—I believe he lived there. 

33,281. He was at your house ?—I do not know. 

33,282. You are not quite sure P—No. 

33,283. You will not say he was not ?—No; I will 
not say he was if I do not remember particularly. 

33,284. You do not happen to remember it at the 
present moment ?—No. 

33,285. Then another man—Benjamin Hammond ? 
—I think Benjamin Hammond was there. 

33,286. Then John Girling ?—I do not know him. 

33,287. Another King Street man, Edward Thomas 
Hammond ?—I think he was there. I believe he was. 

33,288. ‘Then there were two Humphry’s, of King 
Street ?—1 think there was one Humphry there. 

33,289. There are two Humphrys r—Yes. 

33,290. They are both Robert ?—I do not know. 

33,291. Are the two you know father and son, or 
brothers ?—I do not know. 

83,292. You know two of them ?—I know two of 
them. 

33,293. You do not know what relations they are? 
—No, I do not. 

33,294. How often did they pay at your house ?— 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Roche paid on the Monday night 
after the election. 

33,295. Then Fenn the shoemaker was there one 
night >—He paid on the Wednesday night. 

33,296. Then there was a Mr. Philo ?—Philo did 
not pay at mine. 

33,297. He was there when they were paid, was he 
not ?—No. 


Do you 


33,298. You do not think he was ?—I do not think 
he was. 

33,299. Where did he pay it ?—In Saint Stephen’s 
I think. 

33,300. At whose house was that?—At Mr. 
Daynes’s. 

33,301. The “Dog”?—No, The “Crown and 
Angel.” 

33,302. He paid there ?-—Yes. 

33,308. Are you sure about that ?—J am almost 
sure. 

83,304. I fancy he paid at your house ?—No ; if he 


did I did not see Mr. Philo. 

33,805. The people I read out to you were 
messengers at work there ?—They were. 

33,306. What sort of work were they doing ?-—I 
believe they worked hard. 

33,307. They worked very hard ?—I believe they 
did ; I believe that is the only spot they did. 

38,308. The only spot where they worked hard ?— 
Yes. Ido not believe they worked hard at Daynes’s. 
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33,309. Did they drink very hard ?—No, I wish 
they did. 

33,310, At Daynes’s ?—I believe that is where they 
did drink ; they did not drink at mine. 

33,311. Youmean Jeremiah Daynes’s ?—Yes, he is 
a councillor. 

33,312. You say you only got 2/. ?—Yes. 

33,313. Do you know why you got 2/. and 
Jeremiah Daynes 15/.?—That is because they 
deceived me; they promised to give me as much as 
anybody got. 

33,314. Daniels at the “ Cellar House” got 31. ?— 
Mackley got 3/. ; I got only 20. 

33,315. They did work at your house ?—Yes, and 
did more than they did at any other house. 

33,316. (Mr. Howard.) Your’s was a committee 
room ?—Yes, 

33,317. What were the others—do not be afraid— 
“© Sham ” p_<* Sham.” 

33,318. (Mr. Goldney.) Did not these messengers 
give you a good turn ?—I never took a shilling. 

33,319. You do not seem to have had a very good 
turn out of the election P—No, I did not; I only wish 
I had, and if they come back again they will not have 
it at all. 

33,320. (Mr. Goldney, addressing Mr. Gee.) Did 
you pay him ? 

(Mr. Gee.) I do not not know that I ever saw the 
gentleman before in my life. 

(The witness.) No ; that is not the one that paid me. 

Mr. Gee. That (referring to receipt) is not my 
writing. 

33,321. (Mr. Howard.) He says there is a difference 
between the amount paid, and the receipt. 

(Mr. Gee.) I knew nothing whatever of this. 

33,322. Mr. Goldney. He says he was paid at your 
office. 

(Mr. Gee.) I do know who paid him; I do not know 
that I ever saw the gentleman before. 

33,323. Mr. Goldney. Was it Mr. Miller. ? 

The witness. I think it was young Mr. Miller. 
I think Mr. Roche said “Come to young Mr. Miller, 
and he will pay you.” 

33,324. (Mr. Goldney.) It is in Mr. Miller’s ward. 

(Mr, Gee.) {think so. 

33,325. (Mr. Goldney.) We very nearly had a 
mistake about it to day >—No. 

33,326. Did not they say we should adjourn for a 
fortnight ?—Yes. 

33,327. Tell us all about it? Who told you we 
were going to adjourn for a fortnight ?—Only a gen- 
tleman. 

33,328. Did not they tell you that yesterday ?— 
Yes. 

33,329. Who told you that ?—The people outside. 

33,330. What was that for? Was it to get you into 
trouble—to get you fined for not being here when 
your name was called. What did they tell you ?— 
On account of the festival. 

33,331. You suspected their object ?—-No. 
here the other day. 

33,332. Did you not suspect what they meant by 
telling you that we were going to adjourn for a fort- 
night ?—No, only on account of the festival; that is 
all I heard. 

33,883. They did tell you that we were going to 
adjourn for a fortnight >—Yes, they did. 

33,334. You know now that it is wrong ?—No. 

33,335. It is?—I am very glad to hear it. 

33,336. Who told you so ?—I was here, anxious to 
know if my name was on the list. J asked the people ; 
they said, “ You will not be on for another week,” 
So I said, “I can go with my birds to show.” 


I was 


Mr. S. W. Corspie recalled and further examined. 


33,387. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything you wish 
to say ?—I was not in Norwich yesterday ?>—but on 
my return to Norwich last evening I read the evidence 
of William Parsons. It will be in the recollection of 


the Commissioners, when I first gave my evidence I 
said that Parsons had told me that he had changed 
15/. of money, gold or notes, 1 do not know which, 
into silver the night previous to the election. In 
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reading his evidence I see he told you yesterday that 
he changed 10/. to silver, and he did that the Sunday 
night before the election, and he had been in the 
habit of doing so every sunday night. What he said 
to me was in the presence of Mr. Thomas Smith, a 
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clerk ; and he told me, most distinctly, that he had 
changed 15]. into silver the night before the election 
and said nothing about his having previously changed 
any. J thought it right to mention that; anything I 
say shall be the truth, 


JAMES CARTER sworn and examined, 


33,838. (Mr. Goldney.) What inn do you keep ?>— 
The “ Stag.” 

33,839. Where is that >—St. Bennett. 

33,340. Which ward ?—The third ward. 

33,341. Was your room engaged as a committee 
room ?—Yes. 

33,842. Is your house called the “ Reindeer ” some- 
times ?—No. 

33,348. Who engaged it ?—Well, Mr. Brock. 

33,344. What did you arrange with him about the 
price ?—No price at all. 

33,345. What did he say P—He was engaged with 
the room, and I got 21. for it. 

33,346. Now think. You got more than 2d. ?—That 
is the price. 

33,347. 21. 10s. ?—2/. 

33,348. Did you get 10s. for anything else ?—No. 

33,349. (Mr. Howard.) Did you give a receipt ?>— 
Yes. 

33,350. (Mr. Goldney.) Who paid you the money ? 
—Mr. Brock himself, or I would not say positively 
whether it was not one of his agents or men come with 
him. 

33,351. Who was the clerk in charge of your com- 
mittee room ?—Do you mean in 1874 ? 

33,352. Take 1875 first. Who was the clerk in 
charge there >—Young Smith. 

‘33,858. Who is that ?—Smith in St. Bennetts, the 
son. 

33,354. He came down and brought a register and 
papers, I suppose ?—I am not-able to say that. 

33,855. You did not see him eome ?>—No. 

33,356. They hada table >—They had a table and 
had a little room to themselves. 

33,357. Writing pens, and ink, and paper ?—Yes, 
and had the messengers. 

33,358. Was young Mr. Smith there much?—He 
was there the whole day. 

33,359. How many days was he there ?—Four 
days. 

33,860. The last four.days ?—Yes. 

33,361. How many messengers had he altogether ? 
—I am not able to say. I should think from three to 
four, but I would not say positively. - 

33,362. What did he do with them ?>—They kept 
going to and fro from the house, I suppose with the 
cards, to different places. 

33,3638. Were they away long at a time >—No. 

33,364. What time were they there ?—It would 

“depend. 

33,365. How long?—Perhaps half an hour-or two 
hours sometimes. 

33,366. Carrying out great bundles of papers ?— 
As many as they could hold between their finger and 
thumb. 

33,367. A dozen or a score?—Yes, something of 
that sort. 

33,368. Had not you more than four or five of them 
down there r—No, I did not see them. 

33,369. Were there the same men there always ?— 
Yes. 

33,370. Who were they >—I am not able to say the 
names, not one of them. 

33,371. Did not you hear them called by any other 
name?—No; I might have done, but I forget it, I 
assure you. 

83,872. We are talking of 1875 P—Yes, the last. 

33,373. You got 2/. ?—Yes. 

33,374. In 1874 ?—I got the same in that. 

33,375. 21,°?—Yes, Smith was not in that ; he was 
quite a stranger to me. 

33,376. Who was there >—I do not know. 


33,377. Where is this room ?—Below. 

33,378. How did they get to it? Do they have to 
go through the bar ?—No, the two doors fold together 
like this book (describing). Icould close the doors 
and shut them right away. 

33,379, You could not see them going in and out ? 
—I could at times. Ido not know that I went into 
the room ten times a day. 

33,380. Just to take them up luncheon ?—That 
is all. 

33,381. Were the messengers allowed lunch, or did 
they have to pay for their own ?—We found it. ~ 

33,382. What did you give them ?—Bread, cheese, 
and beer. 

33,383. A pint of beer ?—I could not say whether 
it is more or less. We took it ina pot at a time. 

33,384. Were the messengers in the same room ?— 
Yes, it was‘for them. 

33,385. You do not remember who the messengers 
were >—No, not by name. 

83,386. Do you think there were the same people 
there >—What do you mean ? 

33,387. The same four-or different men ?—No 
difference; the same four every day. 

33,388. (Mr. Howard.) Look at that document, and 
tell me if you have seen it before? (Handing a docu- 
ment to the witness.)—I am no scholar; if is no use 
my looking at it. 

33,389. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you got a missus ? 
—Yes. 

33,390. Does she take the money for you ?—I took 
the money for it ; I never had it at the other election 

et. 

33,391. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take the money 
for that ?—Yes, I believe I did. 

33,392. Yourself ?—Yes. 

33,393. Did you give a receipt for it >—Yes, I gave 
a receipt. “J.C.” it should be. 

33,394. Did you sign the receipt ?—I am not able 
to say positively, 

33,395. You cannot write ?—It may be one of my 
children might do it. | 

33,396. Do you remember the circumstanee ?—I 
believe it is my little boy’s. 

33,397. There is no harm in that if you told him to 
do it. You are quite sure the amount you received 
was 2/. p—2/. ; neither more nor less. 

33,398. If this document says 2. 10s. it is false P— 
That is all I received, 

33,399, There is no mistake about it ?—There is no 
mistake at all. 

This is the third instance this morning ; we must 
inquire into it. 

33,400. (Mr. Goldney.) You think your little boy 
signed it >—Yes. : 

33,401. (Mr. Howard.) You took the money your- 
self >—Yes. 

38,402. (Mr. Goldney.) And you took it from Mr. 
Brock ?—Yes. 

33,403. (Mr. Howard.) In cash ?—Yes, in soyve- 
reigns. 

33,404. (Mr. Goldney.) Was not it paid you for 
anything else ?—He see me taking the money. 

38,405. Would not your little boy see the amount of 
money paid you ?—So did I. 

38,406. He would see whether it was two or three 
pieces ?>—It seems as if Iam robbed 10s, according to 
that, 

33,407. If you are right it would be so?—It seems 
so; I have not had it. ’ 

33,408. (Mr. Howard.) Who was the gentleman 
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who came to pay it? 
—-Mr, Brock. 
33,409. Are you sure it was Mr. Brock or his clerk ? 
—I believe Mr. Brock was in the room. It was akind 
of young man with him ; his name I am not able to 
i) 


Who brought you the money? 


33,410. (Mr. Goldney.) 1875 we are talking about ? 
—The last election. 

33,411. There is no mistake about it >—There is no 
mistake about it. 

33,412, (Mr. Howard.) ‘There was no agreement 
for a particular price >—No. 

33,413. They paid you two sovereigns ?—Yes. 

33,414. No more P—-No more. 

33,415. You are clear about that ?—I am clear of 
that. 

33,416, Your receipt is for 22. 10s. ?-—I should have 
10s. more by that. 

33,417. You think Mr. Brock was there ?—Yes. 

33,418. It is fair to Mr. Brock to let him know. 

33,418a. (Mr. Goldney.) Did they pay any of the 
messengers at your house >No, I never see anything 
of that going on. 

33,419. There was no pay night there >—No, there 
was no pay night there. 

33,420. What other Blue committee rooms were 
there near yours ?—Only one; the “Queen of 
Hungary.” I believe that is one. 

33,421, That is where they paid at ?>—I am not able 
to say. 

33,422. Is the “ Queen of Hungary” in your ward ? 
—-No. 

33,423. It is the next ward ?—Yes. 

33,424, Was that the nearest to it ?—I should think 
it would be the nearest. 

33,425. That is in the other ward? What would 
be the nearest Blue committee room to you in your 
ward ?—I am blessed if I know ; it is a thing I did 
not study. 

33,426, Where is the “ Bricklayers Arms” ?—I do 
not know a “ Bricklayers Arms” about here; there 
may be the name I do not know. 

33,427. Do you know Whitmore’s, the “ Crocodile ” ? 
—That is in Heigham Street. 

33,428. Some distance >—Some little distance, 

33,429. Frederick Stevens, the “ Albert Tavern ”? 
—TI do not know that, I know the name. 

33,430, Then the ‘“ Reindeer” in the Heigham 
Road ?-—That may be 150 yards. 

33,431. Do you know how many messengers they 
had got on at the “ Reindeer ?”—No, I do not know 
about that. 
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33,432. (Mr. Howard.) Was there a clerk at your 
committee room ?—Yes; a married man he would be. 

83,483. And a book ?2—And a book. 

33,484. He had not much else ?—Not much else. 

33,4385. (Mr. Goldney.) You do not know about the 
“ Reindeer ?”——-I do not know anything about that. 

33,486. Did they do a great business with messen- 
gers ?—I do not know. 

33,437. Derby Road ?—I do not know that. 
eggs Edward Roll?—I know that man very 
well. ; 

33,439. (Mr. Howard.) When was your house 
taken, how long before the polling day ?—I think 
two days. I would not be positive. I did not know 
anything at all about it until I went home at night ; I 
am out all day. 

33,440, Taken two days before ?—I would not say 
positively. 

33,441. Certainly not more ?—No. 

33,442. It may have been the day before >—Yes. 

33,443. It might have been the night before ?—I 
was told of it in the night when I left labour, 

33,444. That it was taken the day before, and a lad 
placed in it with a book ?—He came when they opened 
the poll ; I do not know when it was. 

33,445. (Mr. Goldney.) Was George Wilson the 
name of the clerk at your place ?>—No; Henry Smith. 

33,446. Was it about the same sort of thing in 
18742?—He was not there; I got the same money 
then. 

33,447. What work was done there ?—Much the 
same as there was in the last. I could not see but 
very little difference. 

33,448. How many days did they have your room 
for them ?—I think four days each time, and I got the 
same amount of money both times. 

33,449. They took it on the Tuesday this time ?—I 
am not able to say what day it was on. 

33,450. The polling was on the Friday ?—They 
took it on the Tuesday, and the polling was on the 
Friday. 

33,451, Was that it?—They had it four days alto- 
vether. 

33,452. That would be for this last time ?—Yes, 

33,453. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you give a receipt 
for the money paid you in 1874?—-Yes; a man in 
Heigham Street I took that off of, a kind of solicitor 
for Mr. Brock. J do not know what he is I am sure. 

33,454, (Mr. Goldney.) Did George Wilson pay 
you the money ?>—No, 


Freperiok ALDEN recalled and further examined. 


33,455. (Mr. Goldney.) You told us that Mr. Roche 
paid one night, and Mr. Fenn the other night ?— 
Mr. Fenn paid two nights afterwards. 

33,456, Do you know how many Fenn paid p—He 
paid one for the member, and 10 for himself. 

33,457. Do you think he paid one messenger for the 
member, and 10 for himself ?—Yes, that is about the 
matter. 

33,458, What did Roche do ?—I do not know what 
he done upstairs. 

33,459. How many did Roche pay ?—I do not 
know ; it might be 20 or 30. He might do that, 

33,460. 20 or 80 ?—I know a great quantity. 

33,461. Fenn about the same number ?—He did not 
pay all he ought to have paid. 


33,462. If he had paid all you ought to have been 
paid your money ?—If he had paid all he would not 
have been a timber merchant. 

33,463. Do you know how many he ought to have 
paid ?—Yes, I do. 

33,464. How many ?—He ought to have paid 380. 

33,465. You think the poor men did not get the 
money ?—I know they did not. 

33,466. Those are the only two pay nights at your 
house ?—Those are the only two pay nights. 

33,467. (Mr. Howard.) They did not get the 
money ?—They did not get the money. 

33,468. Did they get the votes >—Yes, I am certain 


of that, although they did not get the money. 


James Carrer recalled and further examined, 


33,469. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you only received 
21. ?—Yes. 

33,470. (Mr. Howard addressing Mr, Brock.) You 
know that Carter keeps the “Stag” in St. Benedict’s 
Street ? 

(Mr. Brock)—Yes. 

33,471. (Mr. Goldney.) That is his receipt. 
says he was only paid two sovereigns at his house ? 

(The witness.) 21.1 took atmy house, I would not 


He 


be positive whether my son signed it, or the man Mr. 
Brock employed. 

(Mr. Brock.) This receipt for 2/. 10s. is in my 
handwriting. I sent it down by my messenger, Wilson, 
and he brought this receipt back. 

33,472. (Mr. Howard.) I do not suppose you were 
there yourself ? 

(The witness.) I do not remember seeing him. 
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(Mr. Brock.) No, Wilson took it. 

33,4738. (Mr. Howard.) He swears most distinctly 
that only two sovereigns were paid him. 

(Mr. Brock.) The messenger mnst explain that. 

33,474. (Mr. Howard.) This is the third instance 
of the kind within three-quarters of an hour. 

(Mr. Brock.) Tn my ward? 
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33,475. (Mr. Howard.) No. 


(Mr. Brock.) I sent the money and he brought the 
receipt back ; I concluded that was proper. 


33,476. (Mr. Howard.) That is all you know ? 


(Mr. Brock.) That is all I know. It is John 
Wilson ; he was about here this morning. 


Epwarp Row sworn and examined. 


33,477. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep a public- 
house in the third ward ?—Yes. 

33,478. In Derby Street ?—No, Orchard Street. 

33,479. What is the name of the public-house ?— 
The “ Earl of Cardigan.” 

33,480. (Mr. Goldney.) Orchard Street is close to 
Derby Road ?—It is very close ; not about 100 yards 
off. 

33,481. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In 1875 did you let one 
of the rooms ?—Yes. 


33,482. As a committee room ?—Yes. 

33,483. To which side ?—-To the Liberal party. 

33,484. Are you a Liberal yourself?—I always 
was. 

33,485. What were you to get for it >—2/. 10s. 

33,486. Were you paid that sum ?—Yes. 

33,487. That was in 1875 ?—Yes. 

338,488. Were there many messengers there ?— 


There may be four or five, or five or six, perhaps half 
a dozen; I do not think there was more, and there 
may be less. A 

33,489. Were there any clerks ?—One clerk. 

33,490. Any books ?—There were no books sent 
down to mine; I never see any. 

88,491. Had not the clerk a book ?—No, I never 


see one. 


33,492. What were the messengers doing ?—They 
were delivering out bills and taking out circulars. 

33,493. How long was it kept in 1875 before the 
election day ?-—I think about three days ; about three 
or four days. 

33,494. Would that include the election day ?—I 
think it was four days before the election day. 

33,495. Probably it was on the Monday ?—I think 
it was on the Monday. 

33,496. Who took it?—Mr. Brock took it. 

33,497. Did he agree about the price to be paid for 
it P—No. j 

33,498. But you afterwards ‘were paid 2d. 10s. ?>— 
He sent me the money down, 2/. 10s. 

33,499. The same room ?—The same room. 

33,500. Let to the same people ?—Let to the same 
people. 

33,501. For the same price >—For the same price. 

33,502. And paid it >—A.nd paid it. 

38,508. About how many messengers were there ? 


*—J think about the same. 


38,504. Was it one clerk again ?—One clerk. 

33,505. Any book ?—No. 

33,506. Did the messengers appear to do the same 
sort of work, going about with circulars ?—The same 
sort of work. 

33,507. Did they continue at work at your house? 
—Yes. 

33,508. Up to the polling day ?—Yes, and they had 
hard work too. 

33,509. Give us an idea of the hard work. How 
long were they there ?—They were generally there 
betwixt 8 and 9 in the mornnig, and never left some- 
times till between 7 and 8 at night. 

33,510. Did you in either year appoint any mes- 
sengers P—No. 

33,511. Did you recommend any ?—There may be 
several men come in. I said I had nothing to do with 
setting on me&sengers. They asked me if I could 
give thema note. TI said yes, and give a note, I never 
-put any on or paid any. 

33,512. Did you give a note P-—Yes. 


33,518. To whom was that delivered ?—To the 
committee room. 

33,514, Were some that you recommended appointed 
as messengers ?—Some were and some were not. 

33,515. Did you know that any of those whom you 
recommended were voters?—There may be two or 
three of them I knew were voters. 

33,516. How many altogether did you recommend ? 
—I cannot say ; I do not think there was above half 
a dozen. 

33,517. You did not recommend in either year more 
than half a dozen ?—No, I do not think I did. 

33,518, And two or three of those were voters ?— 
Yes, I believe they were. 

33,519. The others, in your judgment, were not ?— 
They were snot. 

33,520. Can you tell us anything more about the 
election >—No. 

33,521. Did they spend a great deal of money at 
your house >—No. 

33,522. They were, in fact, according to your 
account, too busy to spend much time in drinking? 
They had plenty to do. They never spent any 
money there. ‘They might have had a glass or two of 
ale, what they had they paid for. 

33,523. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you know anything of 
these people before you recommended them ?—No. I 
knew some were voters and some were not. 

33,524. You would not recommend any man who 
was quite a stranger ?—There were several come up 
and I said I could not recommend anybody. 

33,525. None of the names were strange ?— 
Certainly not. 

33,526. You would not think of doing that ?— 
No. 

33,527. You would like to know something about 
the man ; if he was honest ?—I should think so. 

33,528. Just give me their names for 1875 ?—Mr. 
Humphry. 

33,529. Was he a voter ?—I believe he was. 

33,5380. What is the christian name ?—John. 
Then there was Mr. Edward Parker. 

38,5381. He is a voter, is he not?—tI belleve so. 
Then there is another one and I forget his name. 

33,532. Go to the next ?—I do not know any more 
by name. I forget that name. 

33,533. We have only two now ?—IJ think there 
were only two voters out of the lot. 

33,534. I want to know the names of the other 
people ?—That I do not know. ‘ 

33,535. You knew who they were ?—Several people 
used the house. I do not know anybody who comes to 
my house. Some live close by and some live at a 
distance from mine. 

33,536. Of course these were people you knew the 
faces of very well ?—Yes, I knew the faces of. 

33,537. Coming in and out of your house con- 
stantly >—Yes, there is only one man I think of, he 


> lived nearly opposite. 


38,588. That is one voter ?—Yes. 

33,539. When these six men, whom you recom- 
mended did their work, they did it at your house ?— 
They came backwards and forwards; they went up to 
the committee room. 

33,540. Where did they go to ?—I believe they 
went up to the “ Tuns.” i 

33,541. To the central committee room ?—I think 
sO, 
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WILLIAM SKOYLES sworn and examined. 


33,542. (Mr. Goldney.) Which inn do you keep ? 
—The “ West End Retreat.” 

33,548. Which ward is that in ?—The third ward. 

33,544. Was it a committee room at the last 
election ?—Yes, 

33,545. Who came to you to take it ?—Nobody 
came to me, I went to Mr. Brock about it. 

33,546. Had your house been used in 1874 ?—No, 
never before. 

83,547. How long had you been in it before ?—14 
years. 

33,548. You went to Mr. Brock ?—I did. 

33,549. What day was that, the Saturday ?—I 
think it was about the Tuesday or Wednesday. I 
cannot say exactly. The week before the election. 

33,550. Tell us what passed ?>—Nothing particular 
that I know of, no further than there was a clerk there 
and some messengers up and down. I did not go 
myself into the rooh. 

33,551. What passed between you and Mr. Brock ? 
—Nothing in particular, no further than that I asked 
him about the committee room. I said, “ My house 
“ stands about central. I think there may be a good 
“* opening for a committee room.” 

33,552. What did he say ?——He said, “ We will see 
about it.” He said, “ You never had one before?” J 
said, ‘‘ It stands about central.” I found there were 
several close by, I should think the nearest about 400 

ards. 
- 33,553. Which were the other houses close by ?—- 
The ‘* Albert Tavern ” I think was one. 

33,654. That is not far off ?—That is somewhere 
about 300 or 400 yards. 

33,555. What is the other ?--The “ Distillery,” 
about 400 or 500 yards. 

33,556. Whose is the “ Distillery ” ?——“ Betts’.” 

33,557. That is in the Dereham Road ?—Yes. I 
stand about central to all those. 

33,558. All within about 400 yards ?—All within 
about 400 or 500 yards I should think. 

33,559. You cleared out the room for them, I 
suppose ?—I did. 

33,560. One of the bedrooms ?—No, a club room. 

33,561. Upstairs ?—Yes, upstairs ; a club room. 

33,562. Who came to take charge of it ?—Mr. 
Burridge. 

33,563. He was a clerk ?—He was a clerk. 


33,564. How many messengers did he bring with 
him?—There were two or three come from the 
central committee rooms to take messages backwards 
and forwards. I did not go upstairs. 

33,565. Not more than two or three ?—Not more 
than two or three. 

33,066. Then a clerk was there all day ?—<A clerk 
was there all day. 

33,567. He must have had a dull time of it ?—I do 
not know; he had a fire. I suppose he was com- 
fortable. 

33,568. I suppose a lot of people asked you to give 
them recommendations ?—If there was anything I 
could do in furtherance of Mr. Tillett’s cause, I did 
so, nothing further. 

33,569, A lot of people asked you to recommend 
them ?—Not one single one. 

33,570, And you did not recommend them ?—I did 
not. 

33,571. Why should they not have asked you ?—-I 
do not know, because I did not take much interest in 
that part of the election. I approve of doing all you 
can for a man, but do it yourself, not in any other 
way. 

33,572. I think many people are disposed to agree 
with you?—I don’t know. They took their views 
and [ took mine. 

33,573. You were paid 2/. 10s. for it ?—I was. 

33,574. You know very well what we have been 
talking about ; sham committee rooms ?—! did not 
know the meaning of sham committee rooms before 
this. 

33,575, They did not make much use of yours ?— 
Yes. There were several came to inquire into the 
votes ; how they stood upon the list. They told me 
so when they came down again, 

33,576. They went up and saw if their names were 
on the register >—Yes, and some to be rectified. 

33,577. And that was all about it?—That was all 
about it. ; 

33,578. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) What were your polities ? 
—Well, I voted for Mr. Tillett. 

33,579. Who was the gentleman who took the room 
of you ?—Mr. Burridge. 

33,580. Did he know what your polities were ?— 
No, I do not know that he did. 1 was not aware 
that he did. He might ; I cannot say, 


Tuomas DyBbaLi sworn and examined. 


$3,581. (Mr. Howard.) You are an innkeeper ?— 
Yes. 

33,582. In the Dereham Road ?—No. 

33,583. What was the name of your house?—The 
“ Alexandra Tavern.” 

33,584, Are you not Dyball of the ‘ Reindeer” ?— 
No. 

33,585. Have you ever had the “ Reindeer” ?— 
No. 

33,586. Is your name Thomas ?—Yes. 

33,587. Have you your summons here ?—No, I 
did not bring it with me ; that was a summons for 
the “ Reindeer.” 

33,588. Is that the name of your house ?—No. 

33,589. (Mr. Goldney.) What is the name of your 
house ?>—The “ Alexandra.” 

33,590. Who served the summons on you?—I was 
not at home, so I do not know. 

33,591. It was left ?>—Yes. 

33,592. You might have communicated with us 
that there was some mistake. Do you know another 
man named Thomas Dyball ?—I do not know of any- 
one by that name, / ips ty 

33,598. (Mr. Howard.) I daresay it will turn out 
all right. You had a committe room ?—Yes. 

33,594. In the Dereham Road ?—No. 

33,595. Where is the house ?—Old Palace Road. 

33,596. Who took it >—Mr. Brock. 


338,597. How long before the polling day 2—On the 
Saturday before. He hired it for four days. 


33,598. On the Saturday before ?—Yes. 

33,599. Are you sure ?—Yes, he hired it for four 
days. 

33,600. How much did you agree to take for it ?— 
50s. 

33,601. Did you receive 50s, ?>—Yes. 

33,602. What was the nearest committee room to 


yours ; how far off -—About 500 yards, I suppose. 

33,603. Not so much, was it ?—I think it was. 

33,604. A quarter of a mile >--Mumford’s. 

33,605. The “ Nelson” ?—Yes. 

33,606. Was there a clerk at the place ?—Yes. 

33,607. A lad P—No, a man. 

33,608. What was the name ?—That I cannot say. 

83,609. And a book ?—And a book. 

33,610. That was all ?—There were two messengers 
for three days, and four messengers for the last day. 

33,611. What were the names ?— That I cannot 
say. 

33,612. Did you recommend them ?—No. 

33,6138. Who did ?—That I do not know. 

33,614. Did you know the men ?-—No. — 

33,615. Did they come every day ?—Yes, I believe 
so. 
33,616. What work did they do?—That I cannot 
say. I was at work myself, I was not at home. 
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38,617. You did not see them doing any work ?— 
No, I was not at home. 

33,618. What were they there to do ; have you any 
notion ?—I am sure I do not know. 

33,619. They spent a great deal of time in the 
house ?—Yes. 

33,620. I suppose they had some beer allowed them, 
had they not ?—No. 

33,621. Pipes >—No. 

33,622. Did not they drink something at your house ? 
—That I am sure I do not know. 

33,623. They were there most of the day?—I was 
not at home. 

33,624. From what you have heard. You know it 
from what you have heard; that the messengers spent 
most of the time at home in your house r—Of course 
they had to do the work. 

33,625. Answer my question. You must do so. 
From what you have heard you know that the mes- 
senger spent most of the time at home in your house ? 
—I have not heard anything about it. 

33,626. You told me they had very little to do. 
Were they at work the most part of the day ?——I was 
at work all day. 

33,627. IT ask you whether you did not hear that 
the messengers were nearly all day at your house ? 
—No. 

33,628. Will you swear that after what you have 
sworn before ?—Yes. 

38,629. Why did you swear the other way first. 
You told me the men were very nearly all day at the 
house ?—I was not at home, I was at work from first 
in the morning till last at night. 
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33,630. Did you know they did very little work 
indeed during the time they were there ?—No. 

33,631. Have you not heard that ?—No. 

33,632. Have you a wife P—Yes, 

33,633. Did not she tell you so ?—No, 

33,634. Did not she tell you the men were hanging 
about the house all day ?—No. 

33,635. You remember what you have told us just ~ 
now. You have come to tell us the truth ?—That 
is the truth. 

33,636. Who paid you the 2d. 10s.?—Mr, Wilson 
brought it to my house. 

33,637. Did you give him a receipt ?—Yes. 

33,638. Do you know who recommended 
messengers P—No. 

33,689. You don’t know anything about that ?—I 
don’t know. 

33,640, Were they men about your district ?—I do 
not know. 

33,641. How long have you been there P—12 
months. 

33,642, Where were you before that ?—I did not 
keep a public house before then. 

33,643. Where do you work ?P—Cooper’s, in Queen 
Street, the confectioners. 

33,644. You do not know anything more than you 
have told us P—No, 

33,645. Mr. M‘Mahon. Was it a committee room 
in 1874 ?—I was not there then. 

33,646. What were your polities >—Liberal. 

38,647. Did Mr. Brock when he took the house 
know that ?—Yes. 


the 


FREDERICK ALDEN recalled and further examined. 


33,648. (Mr. Howard.) These gentlemen do not 
seem to arrive, to. speak in reference to your receipt. 
T am not at all justified in keeping you away from your 


business ; you may go, if you like, for to day ?—I should 
like to stop, I can face any of them to prove it is 
right. 


GroRGE MuMForD sworn and examined, 


33,649. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you keep the “ Nelson 
Tavern” ?—I did, I am moved out of it now. 

33,650. When did you move out of it >—Last night, 
because I have had enough of it. There is another 
man in it. 

33,651. Was your house used as a committee room 
in 1875 ?—Yes. 

33,652. Who engaged it*?p—I do not know that, I 
cannot answer that question. The party asked me if 
they could haye it for a committee room, I said yes if 
they liked. 

33,653. Did he say which party ?—He said the Blue 
party. 

33,654. You do not know who the gentleman was ? 
—I do not. 

38,655. Did he pay you for it afterwards ?—I will 
make a statement. 
anything until this morning for this reason. A man 
came to pay me for the committee room and he 
brought me 2/. 10s., I said I should not receive it 
because I did not think it was a legal proceeding. I 
went out of the room and left it on the table, and this 
morning after hearing about being paid for the 
committee rooms, I asked my wife if she received it 
that morning, and she said she considered she had a 
right to it and took it. I never said a word to her 
about it before. Now I am satisfied. I did not wish 
to come here and tell you nonsense. 

33,656. Whose writing is that ?—(A piece of 
paper was handed to the witness.) That is mine. I 
signed a receipt for the money ; that is my signature. 
I think it says 2/. 10s., [ am not sure. 

33,657. Yes it does. When did you sign it ?—I 
cannot tell you. I think it was two months after the 
election. 

33,658. On the 19th of April you signed it ?—If it 
is dated so that is the truth, but that I cannot say; I 
forget it altogether. 


I did not know [I had received / 


33,659. What did they do at your commitee room ? 
—I do not know, there was a man there, a clerk, with 
a book and a set of messengers there backwards and 
forwards all the day. 

33,660, Had they any other committee room very 
close to yours ?—I think at a man’s of the name of 
Dyball. 

33,661. That was not very far from yours ?—I sup- 
pose it is 200 or 800 yards. I cannot say exactly, but 
somewhere about that. 

33,662. Was the “Earl of Cardigan” very far from 
you ?—TI do not know it, unless it is Mr. Roll’s. 

33,663. Yes, it is?—That is some distance away ; 
quite a different neighbourhood. 

33,664. Dyball’s was the only one near ?—That is 
near. 

33,665. What is the other one ?—A Liberal one. I 
am a Tory ; mine was a Tory house. I was going to 
leave the house, as [ had made up my mind. I did 
not care what party I had if they come to spend the 
money, That is the truth. I have my colours ; those 
are the colours I wore at Sir Henry Stracey’s elec- 
tion. 

33,666. Did you tell them that before the election 
came on ?—Yes, 

33,667. That you were going to leave the place ?— 
I did not tell it to either party. I had made up my 
mind to Jeave ; they are a complete nuisance. I do 
say that. 

33,668. You went and asked for your room to be 
used as a committee room ?—No, I did not; I never 
asked them in my life. I am independent of them. 
They asked me, and I said they should have it. 

33,669. Those who spent the money were the people 
for you?—I never accepted anything for the com- 
mittee rooms. It was a miserable affair. _ 

33,670. What was miserable ?—It was no more like 
an election time than I do not know what. ‘They 
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took three or four messengers backwards and forwards, 
and they were swearing because they could not get 
any beer. I was not going to give it them. 

33,671. You would not give it to them P—-I had had 
enough of trust. 

38,672. Did any customers ask you to give them 
trust >—No. 

33,673. Do you remember the name of the mes- 
sengers that came to your house f—I remember the 
messengers coming when the committee room was open. 

83,674. What were their names?—That I cannot 


_ tell you ; there were three or four. 


33,675. Were they people you knew ?—I knew one 
man ; that is a shoemaker. [am sure | cannot tell 
ou his name now. 
33,676. Did he work very hard ?>~He worked hard 
at his trade, and I believe him to be a respectable 


man. 

33,677. Did he work hard at his trade as a shoe- 
maker ?—I believe he is respectable. 

33,678. Did he work hard at his trade as a shoe- 
maker ?—That I cannot tell. One night he came in 
about 11 o’clock just before closing time, and he told 
me that he and another one were out watching for 
parties. They had a pint and went away. I told 
them my time was up, and [ was not going to set up 
for them or anybody. 

33,679. That is what he was engaged for ?—That 
is what he was engaged for. They were going to 
paste over each other’s bills ; I understood him to say 
that. I did not ask the question of him. 


38,680. Did you vote at the last election ?—Yes. I 
went out and recorded my vote the same as | always 
do, and I then went home and stopped at home. 

33,681. And stuck to your colours ?-—And stuck to 
my colours, and I am going to stick to them. 

33,681. What are your colours, purple and orange ? 
—Purple and orange (producing a purple and orange 
rosette). 

33,683. Was yoursa committee room at the election 
in 1874 ?—No. 

33,684. Did anybody ask you to let it at Huddleston 
and Stracey’s election ?—I would tell you, gentlemen, 
if I could recollect. I think it was proposed by the 
Working Man’s Conservative Association that mine 
should be a committee room; there were some bills 
brought, and they were taken away to a house called 
the “ National Tavern,” and mine was not a committee 
room before. 

33,685. Never ?—Never. 

33,686. Do you think, so far as committee rooms 
went, that yours was a sham ?—Mine was a general 
committee room. They had a clerk there, and they 
had a register, and I saw the messengers coming back- 
wards and forwards, so I do not call that a sham one 
at all. The gentleman was in the room; my wife 
cleaned up the place and made a fire. That is all I 
know. 

33,687. You do not think it was a sham 2—It did 
not look like a sham when I saw a man getting and 
eating his breakfast there. 


Mr. W. A. Mituer recalled and further examined. 


33,688. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anything 
about Alden, at the “Royal Oak?” He was paid at 
your office, and he says he was only paid 2. Mr. 
Gee says he did not pay him, and does not know any- 
thing about it ?—I cannot tell you; I did not pay him 


myself. 
writing. 

33,689. It does not necessarily follow that you saw 
him ?—No, I did not see him at all, 


The body of the receipt is in my hand- 


JoHn GuRNEY BURTON sworn and examined. 


33,690. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know Jonathan 
Daniels, of the “ Cellar House ” at Eaton ?—Yes. 

33,691. Were you authorised to pay moneys at the 
last election >—No. 

33,692. Did you pay any moneys?—I paid Mr. 
Daniels three guineas. | 

33,693. Did you pay anybody else at that election ? 
—No, not a farthing. 

33,694. Who asked you to pay Mr, Daniels >—Mr. 
Miller sent the money down to the brew office at Eaton 
Street where I am employed. 

33,695. Was it cash ?—Yes. : 

33,696. Three guineas in cash ?—Three sovereigns 
and three shillings. 

33,697. When was that ; was it on the day of the 
election ?—Yes, the same day. 

33,698. Did you go away and pay him ?—I went 
and paid him, and sent Mr. Miller the receipt back by 
post the same night. ; 4 

33,699. Did you see Daniels himself ?—I saw 
Daniels himself. 

33,700. Was there anybody else?—The wife was 
there. 

33,701. Anyone else ?—No. 

33,702. Was it in his house ?>—In his house. 

33,703. In what room?—In the back room; he 
signed the receipt on the copper. 

33,704, Did you give him the three sovereigns and 
the three shillings ?—I laid the three sovereigns and 
three shillings on the copper, and Mrs. Daniels took it up. 

33,705. Look at this receipt; is that the receipt 
he signed ?—That is his writing; that is the receipt he 


signed. 
33,706. That is the one you sent back to Mr, 
Miller ?—~That is the one I sent back to Mr. Miller. 


33,707. He has been here to-day, and has given 
his account of this matter. He says that all that he 
ever received was half a guinea ?—I have 'seen him. 
He says he had forgotten the fact of it, and he said he 
did not know what he did take. 

33,708. Have you seen him outside ?—I saw him 
when he came back to Eaton. 

33,709, When ?—Half an hour ago. 

33,710. After he had been examined ?—After he 
had been examined, 

33,711. Did he tell you that >—He told me he could 
not remember what he did take. 

33,712. He did not give us that impression ; he most 
distinctly swore he only got half a guinea?—When I paid 
him he was very much the worse for drink ; he hardly 
knew what he did take ; but the money was laid down, 
and he signed the receipt, and Mrs. Daniels took the 
money up. 

33,718. You think he was fresh, do you ?—He was 
very fresh, 

33,714. However, you say you paid him three 
guineas ?—I paid him three guineas. 

33,715. You saw Daniels outside in the road here ? 
—I saw him down at Eaton. 


33,716. And he then told you he was very fresh, 
and might have made a mistake ?—He said he got into 
the box, and said he had not been in a place like this; 
he got confused, and could not remember what he said. 
Those were the words he said. 


33,717. There was no confusion about him when he 
was in the box, although he might have thought he 
was very confused. You have given us your account 
of it, and that is the truth ?—That is the truth. 
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JAMES PALMER sworn and examined. 


83,718. (Mr. McMahon.) At the last election, in 
1875, had you the “Sportsman,” Northumberland 
Street ?>—Yes. 

38,719. In the third ward ?—Yes. 

33,720. Was it engaged as a committee room by 
either party >—Yes. 

83,721. By which P—Mr. Betts. 

33,722. What did he agree to pay ?—2/. 10s. 

33,723. Were you afterwards paid that >—Yes, about 
a month after. 

33,724. On which side in polities is Mr. Betts p— 
The Whig side. 

33,725. How many clerks and» messengers were 
there ?—There was one clerk and one messenger. 

33,726. What day before the election did he hire 
it of you ?—Four days before the election. 

33,727. Was that on the Monday ?—I believe it 
was. 

33,728. Was it used up to the voting day ?—Yes, 
the day before. 

33,729. Do you mean to say that throughout there 
was only one clerk and one or two messengers >—One 
messenger and one clerk. 

33,730. (Mr. Howard.) And a book, I suppose ? 
Yes. 

33,731. What was the next committee room to you? 
—Mr Mumford’s, 

33,732. How far was that from you?—I should 
think about a quarter of a mile. 

33,7383. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you appoint a clerk 
or messenger ?—No. 

33,734. “Did you reccommend any messengers >—No. 

33,735. In 1874 was it let as a committee room ? 
—Yes. 

33,736. What where you paid then ?—2. 

33,737. This time you got 2/. 10s. >—Yes. 

38,737a. Who took it in 1874?—The same Mr. 
Betts hired it. 

33,738. Were you paid the 2/.?—Yes. 

33,789. How many clerks and messengers were 
employed there in 1874?—One clerk and one mes- 
senger. 

33,740. How many days before the election was it 
engaged 2?—They had it four days then. 

33,741. (afr Howard.) When did the clerk come 
down in 1875? When did he come to your room ?— 
The day fe the election. 

33,742. And a messenger ?—And a messenger, and 
on the election day as well. 

33,743. But your house was taken from the pre- 
vious Monday ?—That was four days. 

33,744. Was the elerk there on: the polling day )— 
Yes, ‘all day. 

33,745. And the day peters? Par of the day 
before. 

33,746. So that the whole time he was there was 
part of the day before the day of the polling, and the 
polling day >—Yes. 

33,747. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was there anybody there 


on the ‘Tuesday or Wednesday ?—There was no one 
there only him and the messenger a little while the 
day before, and all day the election day. 

33,748. (Mr. Howard.) No one the other days?— 
No. 

33,749. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was there any book there 
on the other day? — They did not bring the books 
until the election morning. 

33,750, (Mr. Howard.) The polling morning ?— 
Yes. 

33,751. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was it the same in 1874? 
—Yes. 

33,752. They did not come until either the day 
before or the day of the election ?—They did not bring 
the books until the election day. 

33,753. And only the same number of persons 
employed, one clerk and one messenger ?—One clerk 
and one messenger. 

33,754. What were your politics ?—What side did 
you generally vote on >—The Whig side. 

33, .755.. Did Mr. Betts know you were a Whig ?— 
He did not know anything about it. 

33,756. He did not know what your politics were ? 
—No. 

33,757. (Mr. Howard.) Who was the clerk ?—I do 
not kno} his name. 

33,758. Who was the messenger ?—I do not know ; 
some old gentleman. 

33,759. What did they do?—They were only there 
the afternoon before, and the polling day ; did they 
work very hard ?—I do not know; I was out all the 
election day. 

33,760. When did you see them; in the even- 
ing when you came home?—I saw them’ in the 
morning before I drove off; I drove a pony and cart. 

33,761. That was the polling day ?—That was the 
polling day. 

33,762. Did you see them the night before ?—lI 
think it was the evening. 

33,763. Did they look very fatigued ?—No. 

33,764. Did they look fatigued on the polling day ? 
—No. - 

33,765. I am putting it to you as a sensible man; 
was not this a sham committee room ?—No. 

33,766. You say no ?—I say no. 

33,767. Do you think that is a sensible answer 
after all you have told us, that there was only one 
clerk and one messenger ; they only came the night 
before the election, and there was nothing done, you 
tell me, and yet it was not a sham committee room ? 
What do you understand by a committee room ?— 
They hired my room for people to go there to vote. 

33,768. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you? You go 
about with a horse and cart ?>—Yes. 

33,769. Do a bit of hauling ?—Do anything for any- 
one who will give me a job. 


33,770. (Mr. Howard.) You do not understand 


‘committee rooms ?—No. 
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33,771. (Mr. Goldney.) What house do you keep? 
—The “ Tuns,” St. Giles’s. 

33,772. That was the central committee room in the 
third ward ?—Yes. 

33,773. Where Mr. Brock was ?—Yes. 

33,774. When was your room first engaged as a 
committee room in 1875 ?—I think it was about five 
or six days before the election. 

33,775. On the Saturday it was, or something like 
that >—I forget exactly. 

33,776. Had it been engaged in the 1874 election ? 
—Yes. 

33,777. In 1871 ?—I think it was; I forget now. 

33,778. Has yours been always the regular central 
committee room for the third ward ?—Yes. 

33,779. Mr. Brock came there himself, I believe, to 
take charge >—Yes. 


33,780. When were messengers first put on ?—I 
am sure I cannot tell you. 

33,781. Were there any messengers put on at your 
house ?—Yes, a lot about there ; I do not know what 
they were; there were a lot of people about. I do 
not know whether they were messengers or not. 

33,782. Or whether they were watchers ?>—No. 

33,783. You cannot draw a distinction between a 
watcher and a messenger ?—No, I never troubled my- 
self about it. } 

33,784. What were this lot of people doing ?>— 
Standing about, out and in; some of them in the 
committee room. Lots of people about. 

33,785. What number of people were hanging about 
there ?—Sometimes there were hundreds about there. 

33,786. Did they pay at your house after the elec- 
tion was over ?—No. 
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- 33,787. Where did they pay in the third ward ?—I 
do not know. 

33,788. Was not anybody paid at your house on 
the Saturday or the Monday ?—I do not think there 
was. 

33,789. Are you sure ?—No, I am not sure, but I 
do not think there was. 

33,790. Just turn it over in your mind ?—I do not 
think there were ; I cannot tell you exactly now. 

33,791. Just think ?—I do not think there were. 

33,792. They could scarcely have been paid without 
your knowing it, on the Saturday or the Monday after 
the election, could they?—I never troubled myself 
much about the election. 

33,793. Still you look after the business of your 
house ?>—Yes, I look after my business. 

33,794. Pay night at a public house is generally a 
a pretty good business night, is it not?—We take a 
little money for that. 

33,795. I suppose you took a litttle money during 
the election week ?>— Well, a little. 

33,796, These messengers have to do something to 
make up their time; they take a glass of beer and 
bread and cheese, do not they ?—What they do they 
pay for, I believe. 

33,797. Who paid you ?—For what ? 

33,798. For the beer ?—Those who had it. 

33,799. And the bread and cheese ?—I never gave 
the messengers any bread and cheese. 

33,800. Who did ?—Not anyone that I know of. 

33,801. You did for the clerks only ?—I suppose 
they had some refreshment. 

33,802. You know they had, do you not ?—I did 
not get it. 

33,803. How much were you paid for the use of 
your house ?—14 guineas. 

33,804. Are you sure it was 14 guineas or 15 
guineas P—I think 14. 

33,805. Did you give a receipt for it >—I did not. 

33,806. Who did ?>—My sister. 

33,807. What is her name ?—Elizabeth Nursey. 

33,808. Did you make a bargain how much you 
were to be paid ?>—Yes. 

33,809. Who with ?—With Brock. 

33,810. Who paid you ?—I never saw the money 
paid; my sister took the money. 

33,811. Did people ask you for any recommendations 
to be put on.as messengers ?—No, some of them did ; 
I told them I had nothing to do with it. 

33,812. What number of people ?—I daresay there 
might be two or three. 

33,813. Or two or three dozen ?—I do not know I 
am sure; I never interested myself in elections. 

33,814. They might ask. you, for all that?—TI 
troubled myself very little about it. 

33,815. Did these people trouble you ?—Not to say. 

33,816. Did they trouble you asking for recom- 
mendations >—There might be one or two. 

33,817. There might have been 100. The question 
is how many were there ?—I should think that is all. 

33,818. Not more than one or two ?—Not more than 
one or two. 

33,819. Who were they?—I do not know their 
names, 

33,820. You must have known who they were ?— 
No. 

33,821. You did not know anybody who asked you ? 
—No. 

33,822. You did not see any person there at the 
time that you knew ?—Not that asked me that. 

33,823. But one or two did?—Yes; I did not know 
the names. 

33,824. What did you tell them when they asked 
you ?—I told them I had nothing to do with it. 

33,825. Did you let any carriages >—No. 

33,826. At neither election ?—No. . 

33,827. You say they had a committee room in 
1874. Had they as many messengers then ?—Yes, 
there were a great many people then. 

33,827a. How many people should you say there 
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were in both elections?-—I do not know 3 it would 
puzzle me to tell you that. 

33,828. You can tell us nearly ?—No, I am sure I 
cannot. 

33,829. You said there were 100 of them hanging 
about ?—I should think there were, sometimes more 
and sometimes less. I know there were a great many 
people about. 

33,830. Did they call a roll of them in the morning? 
—I do not know. 

33,831. What were you doing yourself all the elec- 
tion week >—Sometimes I was at one place and some- 
times at another ; I was not always at home. 

33,832. Where were you during the election week ? 
—Sometimes in my stables and sometimes in the 
rooms. 

33,833. That would be being at home ?—Yes. 

33,834. Where were you when you were not at 
home? Where did you go te ?—Sometimes walk out 
in the town, and sometimes go out for a ride. 

33,835. Did you go away from Norwich ?—No, not 
the election week. 

33,836. How can you, asa man who has been in 
business, sometimes have upwards of 100 people about 
your house, and know nothing about it? Where did 
the people go; upstairs or downstairs, or in the bar, 
or stay outside ?—They kept running about, up and 
down stairs. 

33,837. Was there a committee, room upstairs >— 
Yes. 

33,838. Was there any room for the messengers to 
wait in downstairs ?—There was a room that I have 
for my regular customers. 

33,839. Were the messengers in that?—Some of 
them sometimes. 

33,840. Where were the others?—I am sure I do 
not know where they were. 

33,841. Come, you must tell us. You cannot con- 
duct a public-house, and know nothing about the 
people who are there ?—I can assure you I do not. 

33,842. Did they sit on a settle outside ?>—I had no 
settle outside. 

33,843. Did they 
people did. 

33,844. 
— Yes. 

33,845. Did they drink much beer?—No, not a 
great deal. 

33,846. What did they drink ?—They drank beer, 
what little they did drink; they did not drink a sight 
of beer. 

33,847. They did drink some ?>—Yes. 

33,848. Who took the beer in to them ?>—Sometimes 
my wife. 

33,849. Sometimes you >—Yes, sometimes. 

33,850. Then you could see the number of people 
there were in the room?—I never took any notice 
of it. 

33,851. You went into your room, and did not take 
notice whether there was one man or a score ?>—There 
were a great many people about. 

33,852. Tell me how many there were ?—I cannot, 
not if I was to stand here for a week, or yet for a 

ear. 

33,853. You cannot tell us at all?—No, I am sure 
IT cannot. I know there were a great number of people 
about. 

38,854. All the time >—Yes. 

33,855. All the week ?—Yes. 

33,856. All day >—Yes. 

33,857. All evening too ?—Yes, I was glad when 
they were gone. 

33,858. Did the people seem very tired there ?—I 
am sure I do not know. 

33,859. I suppose you heard somebody say they 
were messengers ?—No, I tell you I do not interfere 
with them. 

33,860. You did not know whether they were mes- 
sengers or clerks standing outside p—No; some 
people came in; | do not know whether they were 
messengers. 


stand outside >—Yes, lots of 
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33,861. It was a committee room in 1874 ?—Yes. 

33,862. And the same thing went on then ?—Yes, 
about the same. 

33,863. And you never heard that those were mes- 
sengers then ?—No. 

33,864. You are a publican. 
been in business ?—11] years. 

33,865. Except at election times, did you have 
hundreds of people come and stand about for a week ? 
-—No, election time is different to that. 

33,866. When you get 100 people standing about, 
do you not hear people say what they are :—I knew it 
was an election on. 

33,867. You did know it was an election >—Yes. 

33,868. When did you first find that out ?—Not 
until I was told. , 

33,869. You did not see any bills up, or anything of 
that sort that informed you ?—Yes, I saw some up. 

33,870. Did not anyone tell you those people were 
messengers PI thought they were; they never told 
me. 

33,871. Had you any doubt that they were r—That 
is what they were; messengers running up and down 
into the room. 

33,872. Why could you not have said so at first >— 
Some of them. 

33,873. Were they not all messengers going up and 
down to that committee room, and hanging about your 
place, or watchers, or people of that sort ?>—I do not 
know. 

33,874. They were not messengers, perhaps, you 
will say ?—I do not know ; I have told you the truth ; 
I never troubled myself. 

33,875. People employed at the committee room ?— 
Yes. 

33,876. Hanging about there all day?—Some of 
them, sometimes more or less. 

33,877. What was the lowest number you ever saw 
there in the course of the day ?—I am sure I cannot 
tell you ; I know there were a great number of people 
about almost all day. 

33,878. Were they playing cards there at all?— 


How long have you 


Oo. 

33,879. Smoking; you kept up a fire for them I 
suppose ?—Yes, 

33,880. Did they sit round the fire smoking P—I 
never saw much of that. 

33,881. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were your rooms let in 
1874 ?—Yes, 

33,882. Were your rooms known as old established 
Liberal committee rooms? Had they been always 
Liberal committee rooms ?—No. 

~ 38,888. Never before 1874?— I do not know 
whether that is the first time or not ; I think it was. 

33,884. How long have you had this public-house ? 
—Eleven years. 

33,885. Was it never used before as a Liberal com- 
mittee room ?—Not in my time, 

33,886. What did you get in 1874?—I cannot tell 
you what it was then. 

33,887. You cannot tell what you were paid in 
1874 ?—No. 

33,888. Did you know Mr. Brock very well ?—Yes. 

33,889. What were your politics?—At that time? 

33,890. Yes, in 1874?—1I never voted at all. 

33,891. What were you in 1875?—(No answer.) 

33,892. (Mr. Howard.) You had some polities, 
though you did not vote >—(No answer.) 

33,893. Don’t look at me; answer me. Had you 
politics, or had you not; you must answer me.—I do 
not know what you mean? 

33,894. Had you any politics, or not ; do you not 
know what I mean when I ask that ?—I turned a 
Liberal ? 

33,895. Why should you be ashamed of it >—I was 
not ashamed of it. 

33,896. When did you turn?—I think it was in 
1874. 
iti You had been a Tory up to that time ?— 

es. 
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33,898. You went round in 1874. Was that about 
the time you had your committee room hired ?—T 
think it was. 

33,899. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Had you ever before 
1874 voted at an election >—Yes. 

33,900. If I understand you rightly, you say you 
did not vote in 1874 ?—I do not think I did; I know 
I did not. 

33,901. Did you vote in 1875 ?—Yes. 

33,902. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean to say you 
did not know anything about all these messengers who 
were there >—No, I never took any notice about it ; I 
never troubled myself about it. 

33,903. Do you mean to say that out of these 100 you 
saw you did not know there were any messengers ?— 
No, I did not know which were messengers ; I knew 
people kept running out and in. 

33,904. You knew there were many there put on as 
messengers ?—I did not know it. 

33,905. I am not disposed to think you have such 
very small powers of observation as that, I think you 
have a good deal. You went through the election of 
1874, and you knew there was a great deal of 
employment of messengers then, did you not ?— 
(No answer.) 

33,906. Do not let me have to ask the question 50 
times ?—I-did not know how many there were. 

338,907. Did you not know, in the election"of 1874, 
that there had been a great employment of messengers 
by both parties >—I supposed they were messengers 
running about but I did not know what they were. 

33,908. You did not know what they were doing ? 
—No. 

33,909. Nor what they were called ?—No. 

33,910. When did you first hear the word “ mes- 
sengers” at an election?—I supposed they were 
messengers. 

33,911. In 1874 ?—Yes. 

33,912. You knew that there were a great many ? 
—No, I did not know there were a great many; I did 
not know how many there were, 1 knew nothing 
about it. 

33,913. Did you not know in 1875 that the men 
about your rooms were messengers ?>—(/Vo answer.) 

33,914. What makes you hesitate ?—I thought 

they were, some of them, I did not know what they 
were, 
33,915. Had you the least doubt about it? You 
look into my eyes as if there was something to see 
there ; I will tell you my mind, tell me yours. Did 
you not in 1875 believe that the majority of the men 
about there were messengers ?—I should think they 
were not all messengers. 

33,916. You should think a great many were ?—I 
do not know what they were. 

33,917. Yes you do?—TI cannot tell you. 

33,918. You must; witnesses cannot come into that 
box and have it in that way ?-How do you suppose 
I gould tell you how many messengers there were. 

33,919. I did not ask you that, I asked you whether 
you did not know that a great number of those persons 
in 1875 were messengers ?—IJ did not know that they 
were. 

33,920. I have a reason for asking you; be careful, 
why should you not tell me ?—I have told you all the 
truth, all that I know, and that is very little I assure 

ou. 

33,921. Did you recommend any of these men ?— 
No, I never had anything to do with it. 

38,922. Did you know anything about the mes- 
sengers employed, having votes P—No. 

33,923. Do you tell me that ?—I do. 

33,924. Did you not believe it?—I do not know 
anything about it. 

38,925. Did you not believe a great many of these 
men about your committee room had votes ?—I never 
thought anything about such things. I did not 
understand it, I did not know anything about such 
things. 

33,926. Did you not know that it was contrary to 
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law that voters should be employed, and paid ?—No, I 
am sure I do not know. 

33,927. When did you hear that for the first time ? 
—Now, since you have been in Norwich. 

33,928. That is the first instruction you have had 
about it?--I do not know exactly. I have heard 
more about it since. 

33,929. You heard it before the Commissioners 
came down. You heard it when the petition was on, 
to say the least of it ?—I do not know exactly when I 
did hear it. 

33,930. Would you like to finish your evidence to- 
day, or would you wish the Commissioners to consider 
what sort of evidence yours is, and recall you ?—I 
should like to finish now. 

83,931. You must finish it to our satisfaction ?—I 
cannot tell you what I do not know. 

33,932. Nor do we wish it. What we desire is to 
get what we think you know ?—I am put here to speak 
the truth. ° 

33,933. You must tell us not only the truth, but the 
whole truth ?—I have. 

33,934. Do you not know that a great number of 
these men about your committee room in 1875 were 
messengers put on on behalf of the Liberal candidates ? 
—I did not know how many. 

33,935. I do not ask you to give me the number ?— 
I thought they might be messengers, but I could not 
tell. 

33,986. You thought that at the time?—I had 
nothing to do with them. 

33,987. Why did you tell Mr. Commissioner Gold- 
ney that you did not know what they were? Did you 
not also believe that a great many of those persons 
a votes?—No, I did not know anything about 
that. 
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33,938. Did you not know any of the men. Did A. Nursey. 


they not come from your district ?>—These men ? 
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knew hardly any of them. 

33,940. There were many of them you did know ? 
—No, I did not. 

33,941. How many?—I do not recollect their 
names. 

33,942. Were not their faces familiar to you P—No, 
not very familiar. 

33,943. Did you not know that they were men from 
your district, who were likely to have votes?—No; I 
did not know anything about it. 

33,944. Ido not ask you whether you knew, but 
had you any reason to believe it?—I did not think 
anything about it. 

33,945. I do not ask you what you thought; I 
remind you of my caution again. There were men 
there to the number of 100 or more, many of them 
from your own district. You are an intelligent man, 
and yet you mean to tell me that from your own 
knowledge you did not suspect they had votes >—I did 
not suspect anything about it, it had nothing to do 
with me. 

33,946. Did you not believe they were men who for 
the most part who had votes ; that is my question ?>— 
I did not know what they had. 

33,947. Did you not suspect they were persons 
likely to be voters >—No, I did not suspect anything 
about it. 

33,948. Did you think of it at all ?——No. 

33,949. You did not >—No. 

(Mr. Howard.) If you will turn it over at present 
in your mind, and take a seat in court for a quarter of 
an hour, we shall be glad. 
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83,950. (Mr. Howard.) Are you an innkeeper ?— 
Yes. 

33,951. What is the name of your house ?——The 
“ White Hart ” it was then. 

83,952. Where is it >—St. Mile’s. 

33,953. In the eighth ward ?—In the eighth ward. 

33,954. You have removed now, have you ?—Yes. 

88,955. Where to >—To Whitefriars. 

33,956. Did you take any part in the elections of 
1874 and 1875 ?—Yes. 

33,957. Both P—Yes. 

33,958. Take 1875 first ; did you let your room to 
anybody ?—Yes. 

38,959. Who took it of you P—Mr. Hunter. 

33,960. When did he take it: just be careful about 
the time ?—It may be three days previously to the 
election. 

33,961. How much did he promise you for it >—He 
did not promise me anything. 

33,962. Did you receive anything >—Yes. 

38,963. How much ?—2/. 10s. 

33,964. When was that paid?—It was after the 
election. 

- 83,965. How long ?—It might he a week. 

33,966. Who paid you >—Mr. Hunter. 

33,967. Who was in the committee room ?>—A young 
man named Clabburn. 

38,968. Was he a clerk ?P—Yes. 

33,969. Had he a register >—Yes. 

33,970. Was there anybody else >—On the election 
day there was another one. j 

33,971. Was there anybody else ?—No. 

33,972. Nobody ?—No. 

33,978. There was not much doing there >—As 
regards clerks, I mean. 

33,274. There was not much doing there >—No. 

33,975. What was the nearest committee room to 
you ?—On the Liberal side, do you mean? 

33,976. Yes P—Mr. Mackley’s. 

33,977. How far is that from you? <A few yards, 
is it not ?—200 or 300 yards, in St. Martin’s, I believe, 
or St. Mary’s. 


33,978. Was there much doing at his place >—That 
I do not know. 

83,979. I fancy you have given us quite the full 
distance >—There is St. Miles’ and St. Mary’s Plain, 
and then Mr. Mackley’s, which might be 200 yards. 

33,980. You say there was not much doing at 
yours. Was there much doing at his?—i was not 
there. 

33,981. There was not much doing at yours P— 
No. 

83,982. Who was there besides the two clerks? 
There were not many men there, were there >—No. 

33,983. What men were there?—I think there 
were six altogether, ‘ 

33,984. Who were they; do you know them ?— 
IL know one man named Drake who was kept on as 
doorkeeper. ‘ 

33,985. What were the other five employed to do ? 
—~I think they carried out circulars. 

33,986. Did you see them carrying out circulars, 
or is that what you heard ?—I saw them, 

33,987. Did they carry out a very heavy load ?— 
Not very. 

33,988. How many should you think ? 
careful ?—Il%could not say. 

33,989. Did they stagger under the load >—No. 

33,990. They had not much time to do it in ?— 
There was a doorkeeper. 

33,991. Just consider when the men were put on ? 
—The doorkeeper was on; they had him before. 
The others were not put on then. 

33,992. That is what I wanted to call your attention 
to. You-know the men were put on at the last 
moment ?—I think there were five, I believe, on the 
election morning. 

838,993. You mean on the polling morning ?—The 
day before the polling day. ° 

38,994. Attend to me. On the day before the 
polling day how many did he put on ?—I think it was 
five. 

33,995. That was the night before, was it not ?— 
Yes. 
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33,996. We have heard that from somebody. It 
was the night before the polling Pa es, 

33,997. “Were those the men who laboured under 
this heavy load of circulars ?—No. 

33,998. I ask you upon your oath who were the 
men eho had these circulars to carry out ?-—I did not 
see that when the doorkeeper used to go out. 

33,999. That is what you mean, that the man who 
carried the circulars was the doorkeeper ?>—Yes. 

34,000. What did these other unfortunate men— 
these five or six—do on the polling day? Were they 
put on for ornament, or for use, do you think ?— 
There were three kept at my house. 

34,001. Was it cold weather? I suppose you gave 
them fire, and made them comfortable >—No, they 
stood outside the door, and went from one committee 
room to the other. 

34,002. Did they have any beer at your house ?— 
They paid for it. 

34,008. There were three others. What did the 
other two do?—They went and took the circulars 
out. 

34,004. It all comes to this, that as far as the 
circulars go this unhappy doorkeeper delivered them. 
Did he deliver them?—TI think he had to go out 
on some errand. 

34,005. Did you not know quite well that there 
was no work done at your room—you know what I 
mean—real, honest work ?—I say the men will have 
to go errands before the election. 

34,006. I think you understand what I mean. You 
are in the witness box, and the election is all over. 
Let us have all your evidence, and tell it us frankly. 
I ask you now, after all you have told me, is there 
any pretence for saying that there was any real work 
done at your room? ‘That is the question, and re- 
member you are on your oath r—If there was anyone 
came with a message, he went into the committee room 
and the clerk used to write and give it to these men 
to take. 

34,007. I must say you have been pretty fair in 
your answers; but, after all you have told us, do you 
want us to get the idea that that was a real committee 
room,—you know what I mean, a genuine, downright- 
honest committee room, or was it a sham ?—No, I do 
not believe it was a sham. 

34,008. Will you swear it was not ?—I will not 
swear it was not. 

34,009. I ask you on your oath;—you are bound to 
tell us the whole truth without any regard to one party 
or the other,—whether that was a nominal committee 
room merely, and no honest work done there of any 
consequence whatever? Is not that the truth ?—I 
could not answer that question. 

384,010. Why could you not answer it, you were 
constantly there ?—No, I was not there constantly, 

34,011. You were there nearly the whole day, each 


. day. You told me the work did not begin until the 


very night before the election, and then there were 
only these clerks there, and a doorkeeper, and then a 
few men were put on on the polling day. I ask you 
under all these circumstances, is it not the truth that 
there was no honest and fair work done there, in the 
proper sense of that term ?—Mr. Hunter came some- 
time and asked the clerk a question, and gave him 
instructions to different things which I know nothing 
about. I was not in the committee room, they had 
a room to themselves. 

84,012. Are you prepared to swear that it was not 
a nominal committee room. You are grown up ; 
and an intelligent man, who could see for yourself 
whether it was a real bond-fide working room, or 
whether it was only put on for the occasion. Will 
you swear it was not ?—I will not swear that because 
I do not know. 

34,013. (Mr. Goldney.) Tell me a little more about 
these messengers and people. When was the first day 
the clerk came down to your house ?—I think the third 
day previous to the election. 
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34,014. That would be about the Wednesday ?—- 

es. 

34,015. How many messengers were there then, be 
careful ; think before you answer. When they started 
how many messengers had they to start with ?>—Only 
the doorkeeper. 

34,016. Think ?—I think that was all. 

34,017. Think again, either that evening or the 
next morning, the Thursday morning?—I do not 
remember any more but Mr. Drake the doorkeeper. 

34,018. That was the only man there besides the 
clerk >—Yes, the doorkeeper. 

34,019. That was on the Wednesday ?>—Yes. 

34,020. On the Thursday how many were there ?— 
Just the same. 

34,021. Try and think; were there not some more 
came there first of all. Did you recommend any men? 
—I did not recommend; I recommended three that 
is all. 

34,022. Who were those three >—Warren, Winter, 
and Brown. 

34,023. They were voters ?—Yes, I believe they 
were. 

34,024. When was 
before the election. 

34,025. I have not got to that. I am on the 
Wednesday or the Thursday; on the Tuesday did you 
send any hames to Mr. Hunter or anybody else ?—No. 

34,026. Did your customers ask you to recommend 
them ?—Yes, that was the night previous to the 
election. 

34,027. I will come to that presently, but in the 
beginning of the week did not your customers ask you 
to recommend them to be put on ?—Yes. 

34,028. You did not recommend them ?—No, I 
said I had nothing to do with it. I could not set 
them on. 

34,029. Yours was not a committee room ?—Yes, 
there was a committee room. 

34,030. But that is what you told them you had 
nothing to do with it >—Yes. 

84,031. On the night before the election who came 
to you to put some men on ?—Mr., Culyer. 

34,032. Did you go to him, or did he come down 
to you ?—He came down to me. 

34,033. What did he tell you, because we know 
what he said here ?—He said, “ I might put on two or 
“ three watchers if I liked.” 

34,034. It was not two or three. 
—That j is all I put on. 

34,035. Was it not four he told you to put on ?— 

It might be three or four. 

34,036. Was it not?—He might say four, I will 
not be sure. 

34,037. It was four, was it not, just think ?—I said 
I could not say exactly to one. You might say it 
was four. 4 

34,038. You think it was four >—Say four. 

34,039. You seem doubtful about it. What did he 
tell you the men were to do ?—He told them they 
wére to go about and watch, and see what the other 
party were doing. 

34,040. Whom did you put on ?—I told you Winter, 
Warren, and Brown, and no one else. 

34,041. Three of them ?—Yes. 

34,042. Who paid the men ?—I did. 

34,043. How much money did you draw for them? 
—l5s. 

34,044. 

34,045. 
myself. 

34,046. How many messengers were paid at your 
house altogether >—Not anyone. 

34,047. No one else ?>—No. 

34,048. Were there not more messengers than those 
three messengers and a doorkeeper ?—Yes, I say there 
were five on the election day, two besides those three. 

34,049. What did those five do ?—There were two 
standing against my doorway, and the others going 
about seeing what the other party were doing, for 
they came backwards and forwards during the day. 
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that ?>—That was the night 


Just think again ? 


That is all?—That is all. 
And nothing for yourself ?—Nothing for 
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34,050. How long were those five put on for ?— 
They came on on the election morning. 

34,051. You say there were some more down on the 
election morning ?—T wo. 

34,052. When were they put on ?—On the election 
morning ; they came down about 8 or 9 in the 
morning. 

34,053. They were only paid for one day ?—I did 
not pay them. 

34,054. Did you hear them- say whether they had 
been on for two or three days?—I never heard them 
say so. 

34,055. You never heard them say ?—No, they 
only came to me for one day. 

34,056. Did you send up and say you wanted some 
help >No. 

34,057. ‘They merely sent them down ?>—Yes. 

34,058. Was there any clerk there on the. election 
day r-—Yes, Mr. Clabburn. 

34,059. Was he there on the election day ?—Yes, 
and another one with him. 

34,060. There were not as many as a dozen mes- 
sengers at yours altogether ?—No. 

34,061. Only nine, counting the doorkeeper P— 
There were six altogether on the election day. 

34,062. There was a doorkeeper; that was one ?— 
Yes. 

34,063. There were the three you put on; that is 
four, and then there were five that came down ?—No, 
two more came down ; that is all on the election day. 

34,064, That is all P—That is all. 

34,065. Had your house been taken in 1874 ?—I 
was at the “ King’s Arms” then. 

34,066. Was that taken as a committee room ?— 
Yes. 
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34,067. By which party ?>—The same party. 

34,068. Which ward was that in ?—That was in 
the eighth ward. - 

34,069. Whereabouts in the eighth ward?—St. 
Martin’s Gate; the seventh or eighth, I do not know 
exactly. 

34,070. Not at Bishop’s Bridge ?—No, St. Martin’s 
Gate. 

34,071. How many messengers had you there in 
1874 ? —I think it was only four there, I believe, 
then. 

34,072. What work did they do in 1874?—They 
came up with circulars a day or two before the time ; 
I think they were on two days. They were carrying 
out circulars. 

34,073. Was there a clerk there ?—Yes, the same 
man as we had after. 

384,074. Mr. Clabburn ?>—Yes. 

84,075. Were any put or un the election day ?—No, 
no more. 

34,076. Only the four ?—Four. 

84,077. Were they voters?--That I do not know; 
I did not put them on, they were sent down. 

34,078. Did you not hear them say whether they 
had votes or not ?—-I think one man, named Silly, 
said he had a vote. 

34,079. Did you not hear them say how they were 
going to vote ?——No, I did not. 

34,080. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you a Liberal in 
1874 ?—Yes. 

34,081, And again in 1875 ?—Yes. 

34,082. Have you been always a Liberal 2—Yes. 

34,083. Have you been always known to the 
Liberals as a Liberal ?-—Yes. 

34,084. What did you get for the “ King’s Arms” ? 
—dJust the same, 2/. 10s. 
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34,085. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a_ publican ?— 
Yes. 

34,086. Do you keep the “ Golden Dog,” ?—Yes. 

34,087. What ward is that in?—The seventh. 

34,088. How long have you been there ?—I have 
been there four years, come Michaelmas. 

34,089. What are you in politics >—I do not know 
I am sure, I suppose I am a Liberal. 

34,090. You think you are a Liberal ?—I do not 
want to think it ; I know I am. 

34,091. Have you taken an active part in the elections 
of 1874 and 1875 ?—I never did take an active part 
in my life ; 1 am not an electioneering man. 

34,092. Have you let your rooms ?—Yes, 

34,098. At the “ Golden Dog” ?—Yes. 

34,094. At both elections >—Yes. 

34,095. To whom did you let your room in 1874? 
—Mr. Stevens. 

34,096. In 1875 2>—Mr. Stevens. 

34,097. Did he come to you himself ?—He did, 

34,098. On both occasions >—Yes. 

34,099. What arrangement did you make with him? 
—I madeabargain. Do you want to know the amount 
of money ? 

34,100. Yes. 
should want. 

34,101. How much ?—7/. 10s. 

34,102. Let us take first 1875. When did they 
take the committee room in 1875, this last election ? 
—On the Monday... 

34,103. Before the polling >—Yes. 

34,104. On what day was it that they sent a clerk 
down ?—On the Monday. 

34,105. The same day ?—Yes. 

34,106. Did the same clerk stay there until the 
polling day ?—He did. 

34,107. Anybody else ?—I do not know any other. | 

34,108, Who was the clerk ?—Mr. Bennett, I 
believe. é bi, 

34,109. Was there anybody clse with him assisting 
him ?—Not on the Monday, 
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You told him ?—I told him what I 


34,110. When ?—There was a young man of the 
name of Constable came to assist him. 

34,111. When did he come ?—I cannot say. 

34,112, Try and think ?—I cannot teli you. 

34,113. You must. Do not fancy you can get rid of 
your obligation ?—I am sworn; Lam come here to 
speak the truth. I attended to my duties by looking 
after my living, and I took no part in the election. 

54,114, Somebody else came to assist Mr. Bennett ? 
—I cannot tell you anything about their business. 

34,115. Attend to me ?—All right. 

34,116. You are in danger if you do not ?—i can- 
not help that. 

34,117. You must help it. Lam disposed to treat 
you with consideration ; do not put yourself into an 
attitude of resistance. If you resist the Commis- 
sioners. the Commissioners must exercise their autho- 
rity. Who came and helped the clerk ?—Mr. Bennett 
do you mean? 

34,118. Who else p—Young Constable. 

34,119. Tell me when Bennett came ?>—On Monday. 

34,120. Tell me when Constable came ?—I cannot 
tell you that. 

384,121. You must endeavour to tell ?—It is out of 
my knowledge, because { took no notice. 

34,122. You must tell me. You remember when 
Mr. Bennett came ?—Yes, I have reason to know, 
because he was the first man that came. 

34,123. I donot mean to an hour, or evenaday. Was 
it on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday P— 
Ido not know of it; [never took an interest in the 
election matters or the clerks. 

34,124, About how long before the polling day was 
it that Constable came ?—I cannot tell you that. 

34,125. Try and think. J am not binding you toa 
day ?—I am sworn to speak the truth, and I have 
never studied their business, only my own. 

34,126. It does not require much study; it is a 
matter of memory. When did Constable come?—I do 
not know, ; 

34,127. About when ?—I cannot tell you. 
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34,128. Wasiit von the day of Ser ts do. not 
know when he came. 

34,129. Did he come at all ?—I saw him pass 
thr ough my bar. 

34,180. Did he come to: assist Mr. Bennett ?—L do 
not know whether he came to assist Mr. Bennett; he 
passed through mycbar. 

34,131. You told me he came to assist Mr. Bennett ; 
did he, or not ?—I said that I saw him come through 
my bar. 

34,132. You told me a young man named Constable 

came to assist Bennett. Tellme one way or the other ? 
—I do not know anything about their business. : 

34,1383. That will not do for me?——All right. 

34,134. This is a very serious matter.. Do you know 
you stand, in that box pledged to tell the truth, and the 
whole truth, and you will do so ?—I come to speak the 
truth, and I do not know: 

34,135. Then tell me the truth, and the whole truth 3 ? 
—I have told you to the best of my ‘knowledge ; their 
business did not concern my business ; I was looking 
after mine. 

34,136. Attend to my question. Did Constable 
come, us you said he did come, in your evidence, to 
assist Bennett, or did he not ?—I suppose he came for 
that purpose. 

34,1387. I will not have any supposition about it. 
You told me he came to assist Bennett. If: you: made 
a mistake, say so ?—If I did say so I most humbly beg 
your pardon. 

34,138. Do not’beg my pardon; tell me if it is a 
mistake, and | wilk overlook it owe it isa mistake: 


34,139. Then what did Constable come for ?—I do 
not know. 
34,140. You do know. . I must have it. J am not 


going to release you without. your giving me ‘strictly 
your “evidence on your oath. You may as well make 
‘up your mind at once to tell me all you know?—I 
have come for that purpose. 

34,141. Now let us go on; we shall get on by and 
by, when we understand each other ; 5 but it is\ as well 
that you should understand what I mean. Bennett 
came on the’ Monday, and Constable came, you said 
distinctly, to assist Bennett. If that was a mistake, 
say so ?—I say I do not know what business he came 
upon ; he went into the committee room, 

34,142. Did you ever see Constable doing any busi- 
ness with Bennett ;—No, I did not. 

34,148. Do you know whether Constable was paid 
to assist Bennett ?>—I do not. 

34,144. In fact, you do not know anything of Con- 
stable except that you saw him in your house ?—I saw 
him pass through my bar. 

34,145. Was there anyone else except Constable ?— 

T saw lots of gentlemen passing through. 

34,146. Assisting or taking part in the committee 
room ?—I saw Mr. Breese there. 

34,147. Did Mr. Breese assist Mr. Bennett ?—That 
I cannot say. 

34,148. Was he there frequently ?—He was ‘there 
every day, and in and out. 


34,149. And in the committee room ?—He went into 


the committee room. 

34,150. Was he not constantly in the committee 
room ?—He was not there. 

34,151. This matter has -been inquired into pre- 
wioualy: (as you I daresay know) before the judge, and 
Mr. Breese and Mr. Bennett have been examined. 
Now do attend, you are the landlord of the house ; I 
am not taking any advantage of you; [am rather 
trying to help you. Was not Prdese assisting Bennett ? 
—I cannot answer that question. 

34,152. You must. It was with great difficulty T 
made you answer the other ?—He went upstairs into 
the committee room. 

34,153. You are the landlord of the house. 
say you are the master of the house ?—I am. 

35,154. You owh the room and let it out, and no 
man could do anything there without your permission. 
Do you mean to say you did not see Breese constantly 
there, helping. Bennett >—it is not my business. 


You 
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34,155. only ask you what you saw latices ‘Mr. 
Breese come into mine every day.i) 19 80 1G 

34,156. Did he not come in every: day for the pur- 
pose of assisting Bennett in the committee — r—] 
cannot answer that. OW MOU 

34,157. Did he not come ad assist hin ?—That I 
cannot say. 

34,158, Did you not go ide the committee room Bt 
all ?—Not to see Mr. Breeze there. MNES Whe 

34,159: Did you not go into the passers room ?— 

I have been in the committee room: 

34,160. Frequently each day Past’ might 

34,161. You might or might not ?—Ddid...\ 

34,162. That being so, lask) you «whether Breeze 
did: not assist Bennett ?——When I have gone into the 
room Mr. Breese has not been there. ) 

34,163. When he was there ?—He awas. standing 
with ‘his back against the fire. ). ol 

34,164, You will not succeed if you think you are 
going to get off my examination ?—I amr come here to 
tell you the tr uth; [ cannot get away from it. 

34,165. I promise you that if ‘you tell me all you 
know you and I shall get. on very well, and* you will 
be all the better.for it. [ask you whether Breeze did 
not help, Bennett ?—I never saw. Breese doing any- 
thing. 

34, 166. Only standing by the fire?—I saw him 
standing’in the committee room, 

34,167. You have seen him with papers in the com- 
mittee room ?—No. 

34,168. Have you never seen him writing ?—No. 

34,169. Never seen him talking to Bennett ?—Yes. 

34, 170. Was’ he there ae day’ rT saw him pass 
mine constantly. 

34,171. Then: he came every day to stand by the 
fire He did not do that. 

34,172. You must unbosom yourself to the Commis- 
sioners. Your duty is not to take anybody’s part, but 
to tell us the whole truth ?—I am come here to do so. 

34,173. Was there anyone else who used to come in 
and go to the committee room. You have told us of 
Breese and Constable and Bennett. Who else ?—I 
do not know any other peopie, Bi were are of 
people in and out. 

34,174. You say Bennett came on Monday ?—He 
came on Monday. 

84,175. Breese came on Monday, I suppose, too r— 

I suppose he came ; he was in and out all the time of 
the election. J was not always in my house. 

34,176, I did not say you were, but as far as you 
were you saw them each all day res have seen them 
come in. 

34,177. Was there anybody else. Did Constatile 
come often ?——I cannot say how many times Constable 
came. 

34,178. A good many times P—I’ cannot say. 

34,179. How many ?—I cannot say. 

34, 180. Once ?>—He came once, 

34,181. Twice ?—I do not know; I never took any 
account, 

34,182. You can say whether you saw ey more 
than once ?—-I do not know, or else a should tell you ; 
Tam not always at home. 

34,183. As long as you were at home you saw him ? 
Yes, Sy daresay I have seen him when l was at home. 

34,184. What did you agree with Mr. Stevens for 
your committee room ?—7/. 10s. 

34,185. Were you paid that ?—I was, | 

34,186. By Mr. Stevens afterwards ?—No. ~ 

34,187. By Mr. Stevens himself ?—No, i Was paid 
by Mr. Gee. 

34,188, You gave'a receipt for it ?—Yes, - 

34,189. Who } put on the messengers ‘at ‘your house ? 
—tI do not know, I am sure. 

34,190, Yes, you do ?—IfI was employed to do it 
I should know. 

34,191. You will excuse me for saying I know you 
know it ?—You know a deal more than I do. 

34,192. I know that you know it, go you may just 
as Welk tell me P—I suppose Mr. Bennett came for the 
purpose of putting themone = 
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34,193. I do not want te be cross with you, but you 
will not give me the chance of being civil to you ?>—I 
cannot help it. 

34,194. T assure you I know of this, and I want: it 
from. you. Who put on the messengers ?—I was not 
upstairs. 

34,195. Do you think that will. satisfy me?—Mr. 
IL suppose he was 
em 

34,196. Who put on the messengers daily 21 can- 
dt say; I have seen Mr. Bennett waiting when I 


have gone up. 


34,197. You saw the messengers come up. You 
recommended some ?—No. 


34,198. Will you swear that ?—I will swear I never 


edomtironilalb only one. 


34,199. What is his name ?—His name is Jary, a 


“young man who had been afflicted for more than three 


years ; he is not a voter ; and I thought [ was doing 
a duty in giving him two or three days’ work. 

34,200.,I do not ‘say he was a voter. What was 
on your mind ?>—I came here to speak the truth. 

$4,201. Tell me what was on your mind when you 
volunteered to me that he was not a voter ?—Because 
I have read a deal with regard to putting voters on.” 

~ 34,202. And you know, as far as you did ‘put 
voters on, that it was a very wrong thing to do ?—It 
is a thing I do not study about election matters ; it 
does not concern me. I have to get my living another 
way. Inever was an electioneering man in my life, 
though I am getting an old man. 

34, 203. Now, after that short interval let us go 
back. Who put on the messengers? You told me 
one; you have a good many yet ?—I do not know 
who put them. on, only Mr, Bennett I suppose. 

34,204, Did not you put any on ?—Not one, I had 
no power. 

84,205. Did you not take part with Bennett. in 
putting them on ?>—Not one. 

34,206. Did not you know a lot of those who were 


put on ?—TI know several people come in and out of 


my house. | 

34,207. Who were they ?—Several of them I knew, 
but I am a stranger up in the ward. J know very 
few people up there. Iam not a man,to study other 
people’s interests ; J look after my own. 

34,208. That isa very wise thing; but we do look 
atter ‘other people’ 8 interests at, election times ?—Just 
sO. 

. 34,209, Tell me who are the other messengers ?— 
That were put on there ? 

34,210. Yes; tell me the names of a few ?—I know 
plenty of people’s faces, but I do not know their 
names. 

84,211. You can tell_ me. 
be very happy to tell you, 

34,212. Think of their faces, and their names will 
come ?—Not to me they won’t. 

34,218. Your, memory wants a little stimulus... I 
will try and give it you directly, if you cannot speak, 
Think for yourself; you are a man?—I cannot re- 
member ; if you will tell me some of the names I ean 
recollect. them very likely. 

84,214, -You.—told me. one ?—I. never 
interest. 

34,215. There is a pretty good cluster >—I had a 
lot of business to/look after. 

34,216. There was a very large a1WSRae of them ; 
you will not have much difficulty in, selecting a few. 
Why should you hesitate ? You are here, not to repre- 
sent your party, or to oppose the other party, but to 
tell us the whole for our information, and not for our 
information so much as for the information of the 

city ?—I came here for the express purpose of giving 
you all the information I can. Iti 18 my duty to do 
80. 

34, 217. It is your duty as a citizen ?—Yes, 

34,218. Discharge the duty, and tell ue who were 
the na ers ?—I cannot tell you the messengers. 

34,219. It is wonderful, with pressing, how you 


Just think ?—I should 


took no 
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expand. ~I think I> can help. you >—I.am very much 
obliged to you. 

34, 220. I will not help you until you are ready to 
help me ; now come ?—( Vo answer.) 

34,221. You want so much: pressing 2—I should 
want no pressing if I could tell you. I would give you 
all the information I could. 

34,222. T am not.going to run. all through these 


long lists of messengers: to, “assist a competent man like 


you. Do not let me be under the necessity of asking 
you to stand down. , Besides, there are other witnesses 
waiting to be examined. You must goon ?—You will 
have to agsist-me. ; 

34,223. Tell us one more name ?—I cannot tell you. 

34,224. That is ineredible >—I never studied other 
people’s business ; [ have enough to do to look after 
my own. I have a large family. IT have nothing to 
do with electioneering matters. 

34,225. Do you really sivear you do not remember 
another man’s name out of the bse Will you swear 
that ? 
well aware of that. 

34,226. Will you swear in the ‘path gee? that 
you do not remember one more man’s name ?—I_ cannot 
tell you. 

34,227. You cannot suppose that r am to infer that 
you do not remember at least one’ more ?—I should be 
very happy to inform you if I could. 

34,228. Will you swear you do not remember. I 
ask you not whether you will say it, but whether you 
will swear it ?—TI have sworn it. 

34,229, Will you swear you do ?—I have sworn. 

34,230, What have you sworn ?—I have sworn to 
speak the truth. 

34,231. Will you swear you,do not, remember any 
single name at the “ Golden Dog” as. messenger ?—I 
did not know they were putting them on; {£ took no 
interest, in it. 

34,232. I did not say you did ?—I was not always 
at home. 

34,233. I cannot allow witnesses. to tamper with the 
Commission, Ido not care who they are. Will you 
swear. It-is for you to elect whether you will or will 
not, and take the chance ?—I do not know who were 
the messengers and who were not; I had not the 
putting of people on. 

34,234. Do not trouble yourself about their being 
voters or not. Who was another messenger ?—I] 
cannot say. 

34,235. Will you say you do not. remember another 
name out of the lot ?—I do not know anything about 
it. 

34,236. 1 cannot have the Commission tampered 
with by any witness who comes here to be examined, 
so you may just as well take my warning about it. I 
am treating you fairly, and giving you more time than 
I ought; 1 will ask you whether you do not ape ane 
the name of another man who was there as messenger ? 
—TI do not know who were messengers and who were 
not. 

34,237. I ask you for an answer to my question ; 
and if I do not get it I shall order, you to stand down 
and, take the consequences, Aye. or no? Do you 

remember, on your oath, the name of any other messen- 
ger at the “ Golden Dog ” ?—I do not know who were 
messengers; I had not the opportunity of putting on. 

34 238. You told me one ?—I told you one young 
man. T recommended. , 

34,239. You can have no. difficulty, if you are 
willing to swear that you cannot remember another. 
Be careful ?—I will swear I do not know anything 
about who were put, on. 

34,240. Do you swear you do not know any other 
man’s name who was a messenger at the “ Golden 
Dog ” ?—I cannot say who were messengers and who 
were not. 

34,241. Will you swear it.one way or the other ?— 
(No answer.) 

34,242. Why..do you give the Commissioners all 
this trouble? ‘The Commissioners come into the city 
believing and hoping that the citizens will tell them 
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what they know. I will make you tell me before I 
ave done ?—I should be very happy to give you all 
the information I could. 

34,243. The Commissioners come down to help the 
city; try as a citizen to help the Commissioners ?— 
T will do it. 

34,244, I do not wish to part with you, unless I 
order you to stand down, which I shall do directly. 
Consider that you ought to be helping the Commis- 
sioners to discharge a duty to the city and your 
country. Just realise that, we do not come down here 
for our own gratification. You ought to be running 
over with desire to help the Commissioners ?—So 
Lam. 

34,245. Then run over ?>—(NVo answer.) 

34,246. Run over ?—I cannot tell you what I do 
not know. 

34,247. You know what a brief is. Here is sheet 
after sheet crammed full of names of persons at the 
“ Golden Dog,” I ask you upon your oath, do you not 
know the names of several of the persons who were at 
the “ Golden Dog” as messengers, besides the men you 
have named ?—I do not know anything about it. 

34,248. I will make you answer my question, 
because I believe you are fencing, Will you swear 
that you do not know the name of a single other 
man who was a messenger at the “ Golden Dog,” 
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except the one you have told me of ?—I swear I took 
no interest and know nothing about it. 

34,249. I will not let you go, unless as I say, I 
order you to stand down. I will give you another 
chance, so that when you lose sight of me, do not say 
I did not, I will give it with all my heart ?—If I had 
it in my power I should be very happy. 

34,250. Avail yourself of my invitation >—Will i 
allow me to say one word. 

34,251. You must answer my question >—I tine 
answered it. 

34,252. Will you take upon yourself to swear that 
you do not remember the name of one other messenger 
at the “Golden Dog” except the one you told me. 
You cannot mistake that question ?—I do not know 
anything about messengers; I never took any interest 
in the election at all. 

34,253. I will give you one more chance, by repeating 
the same question. Do you think I am patient with 
you, or not >—Yes. 

34,254. Do you think I am patient >—I, think you 
are a gentleman. 

34,255. Will you take upon yourself to swear that 
you do not remember the name of one other person, a 
messenger at the “Golden Dog,” except the person 
whom you have already mentioned ?—I do not know 
anything at all about messengers. 

(Mr. Howard.) Stand down. 
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34,256. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you the owner of 
the “ British Lion 2 ?—No, J am not the owner; Tam 
the occupier. 

34,257. In the fourth ward ?—Yes. 

34,258. Were you so during the last election, 1875 ? 
—I was. 

34,259. Was your room engaged as a committee 
room P—It was. 

34,260. By which side P—The Liberal side. 

34,261. At what figure P—2U. 

34,262. When did anybody come there >—The week 
before the election. Do you mean to hire it ? 

34,263. (Mr. Howard.) How much did you get? 

—2i. 


34,264. Did you give a receipt for it p—Yes. 
34,265. To whom?—Mr. Ladell, the manager of 
the ward. 

34,266. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When was it first occu- 
pied, do you say?—On the Monday before the 
election. 

34,267. Were there any clerks there >—Yes. 


4,268. How many ?—Only one. 
34,269. How many messengers ?—There were mes- 
sengers backward and forwar d all the time. 
34, 270, About how many ?—I could not tell you. 
34,971. About ?p—I have seen two or three at a 
time ; | have never seen more. 
34,272. Can you say whether there were more ?P— 


No, not at one time, not while I was there; I was not 


always at home. 

34,273. Did those messengers come there on the 
Monday ?’—I think they did; I was not at home on 
the Monday ; I am not at home two or three days of 
the week, Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday. 


34,274. On the Thursday were you at home ?—I' 


saw two or three of them there at a time. 

34,275. On the Friday ?—That I could not say at 
all, I was out chief part of the Friday. 

34,276. Were you asked to recommend anyone ?>— 
I don’t recollect now. 

34,277. In 1875 was your house occupied again ?— 
Just the same. 

34,278. As in 1874 ?—Yes. 

34,279. Just the same, and at the same price P— 
Yes. 

34,280. Was there about the same number of clerks 
and messengers ?—I could hardly tell you about that ; 
I don’t recollect much about it; there was only one 
clerk. 


34,281. You cannot say how many messengers there 
were ?—No, I never paid any particular attention to 
that. 

34,282. Did you recommend the employment of any 
clerk or messenger ?—No, I had nothing to do with 
it. 

34,283. I suppose you were paid the account in 
1874 as in 1875 ?—Just the same. 

34,284. Who was the manager who employed you ? 
—Ladell, J think. 

34,285. What are your politics ?—I am a Liberal. 

34,286. Were you in'l874 ?—I always was. 

34,287. Did Ladell know that ?—Oh yes, every- 
one knows that who knows me. 

34,288. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know a man 
named Nicholls ?—Yes, 

34,289. Is he a partner of Smith, the fowl dealer ?— 
L don’t know, I am sure. 

34,290. Is he supposed to be ?—I don’t know at all. 

34,291. It is the man ?—I believe he is some con- 
Hebiion: but what I could not tell. » 

34,292. How many men did he send up to your 
house ?—I don’t know as he sent any. 

34,293. Do not waste time. Tell me how many 
men he sent up ?—I don’t know. 

84,294. A dozen ?—I don’t think he sent a dozen. 

34,295. Will you swear he did not send any ?—No, 
I won’t swear, but I believe they all came from the 
central committee room. 

34,296. Do you know Mr, Ford ?—Yes. 

34,297. How many men did he send?—I don’t 
know that he had any power to send any. 

34,298. How many did he send ?—I could not tell 
you. 

34,299. ‘That you swear ?—Yes. 

34,300. Will you swear he did not send one ?—I 
could not swear anything about it. 

34,301. Will you swear that he did not send any to 
your knowledge ?—I swear that he did not send any 
to my knowledge. I don’t know anything about it, 
whether he did or not. 

34,302. What is Ford p—A shoemaker, not far from 
where I live. 

34,803. We mean the same person 2—It is the 
same person, I daresay. 

34,804. What had he to do with the messengers ? 
—tI don’t know that he had anything to do with 
them. 

34,305. What makes you think I meant Ford, the 
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shoemaker ?—He lives there, and was in and out, and 
taking an active part as he always does. 

34,306. Will you swear he did not send any mes- 
sengers >—How can I swear it. 

34,807. Will you swear he did not 2—I will not 
swear he did not, because I don’t know ; I know what 
I did myself. 

34,308. Whopaidthe messengers at your house ?-— 
I don’t know. / 

. 84,309. Yes you do. I mean at the time yqu were 
in the room ?— Yes, I know what you mean. 

84,810. You know the man as well as I do. 
paid the messengers ?—I don’t know. 

34,311. Yes you do. You were in the room and 
saw it done, and there was a bag of money on the 
table. We know all about it; it is no use your 
wasting time. Tell us the name. You have men- 
tioned it already. It was Nicholls, was it not ?— 
Nicholls was there. 

34,312. Of course he was, and he paid them, did 
he not ?—I don’t know. 

34,313. (Mr. Howard.) Were you in court when 
the last witness was examined ?—I don’t know. 

34,314. 1 mean Daynes?—I heard some of his 
evidence. 

34,315. He has not finished his examination. 
and finish yours. 

84,316. (Mr. Goldney.) Was Nicholls there paying 
the men out of a bag of silver on the table, and you 
there too ?—I don’t know at all; Nicholls was there. 

34,317. Paying the men r—I believe he was. 

34,318. Why did you not say so at once. You were 
in the room ?—Sometimes I was. 

34,319. How many‘did he pay ?—I don’t know at all. 

34,320. Yes youdo. Did he pay 100?—No, not 
100. 

34,321. A score ?—No, I don’t think he did. 

34,322. Will you swear he did not >—No, I will not 
swear, because I don’t know. I never took any notice. 

34,323, Did the men come up singly ?--I daresay 
they did. 

34,324. You were there ?—Not all the time. 

34,325. Did they whilst you were there, or did they 
come up three at atime ?—I never saw two or three 
in the room at one time. 

34,326. Do you not know that they came up singly 
into the room and were all paid >—Yes. 

34,327. Why did you not say so before >--You seem 
to know as much about it as I do. 

34,328. I know a great deal more, I expect, than 
vou are inclined to say about; but you must take your 
chance of telling us the truth, or letting us get it from 
other people ?—I will tell you the truth as far as I 
know. ‘ 

34,329. How much beer did you draw for the men 
without being paid by the men ?—None at all. 

34,330. How much did you draw and charge to 
Nicholls and other people ?—I don’t think I drew half 
a pint in the course of the day myself, because I was 
not at home. 

34,331. How much was charged for ?—I could not 
say, they never paid me. 

34,332. Who paid you ?—I suppose they paid my 
wife. 

34,333. How much was paid for >—I forget now; 
I suppose it was 16s. or 18s. ; I am sure I could not 
$a, 


Who 


Try 


34,334. What night was that >—That was after the 
election, a week or a fortnight. 

34,335. You were paid after the election ?-—-Yes. 

34,336. But what night did you draw the beer ?— 
The clerk had some refreshments all the time he was 
there, the whole week. 

34,337. He did not drink 18s. worth of beer in four 
days 2—1lé was not only for beer. 

34,338. What was it for >—Bread and cheese. 

34,339. He did not eat 18s. worth of bread and 
cheese ?—I did not say he did. 

34,3840. Who else had it?—I could not tell you ; 
several people came in the course of the week. 
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34,341. Were the two Willmotts there ?—I did not 
see them. 
34,342, 
34,343. 
34,344, 
34,345. 
34,346. 
34,347. 
— Yes. 

34,348. Was he there ?--No, he was at the central 
committee room. 

34,349. Did he come to your house at all >—Some- 
times with a message. 

34,350. Nothing but that >—No. 

34,351. Was he paid at your house ?—I do not 
know, I do not think he was. 

34,352. Geary ?—That I could not tell you. 

34,353, What can you not tell about him ?—I do 
not know anything about him. 

34,354, You do not know him ?—Yes I know him. 

84,355. Was he in your house ?—Yes backward 
and forward. 

34,356. Were not both of them messengers ?—I 
believe they were; I was not at home, and I could not 
tell you. 

34,357. William Scott, Coburgh Street ?—No, I do 
not know him. 

34,358. Do you not know whether he was a messen- 
ger ?—I do not think there is such a man. 

34,359. Was Ford of Coburgh Street paid at your 
house ?—TI do not believe he was. 

34,360. Or Geary ?—I could not tell you. 

34,361. Do you know Stanley Place >—Yes. 

34,362. And Coburgh Street >—Yes. 

34,363. How many of the men in Stanley Place and 
Coburgh Street were not employed as messengers >—I 
could not tell. 

34,364. How many of them were not employed as 
messengers ?—I could not tell; I was not at home on 
the election day. 

34,865. They were employed more days than the 
election day ?—I dare say they were. 

34,366. If you can give me the name of any grown 
up man in Stanley Place or Coburgh Street who was 
not employed ?—lI did not interfere. 

34,367. Try and think?—I might think for a 
month. 

34,368. If you thought for a month, do you think 
you could find a score who were not employed as mes- 
sengers ?—Nor yet them as were; I do not know 
whether they were or not. 

34,369. Do you think there were any who were not 
employed ?—lI dare say there were. 


You know them ?--Yes. 

Where do they live ?—Close by. 

Where ?—One in Hudson’s Buildings. 

And the other ?--Somewhere close by. 

Ave they both voters ?—I don’t know. 

Do you know Isaac Ford of Coburgh Street? 


34,370. How many in those two places who were 


not employed ?—I could not tell; agreat many people 
live there. 

34,371. And there were a great many messengers 
there >—That I do not know anything about. 

34,372. Do you think there were a dozen there 
who were not employed?—I should think there were 
several dozen who were not employed. 

34,373. Do*you think there were three dozen ?—I 
should think more than that ; £ do not know. 

34,374. Four dozen?—Yes, I should think the 
chief part of them were not employed. 

34,375. You think so?—I do ; but I may be wrong. 
I could not tell you. 

34,376. Do you know William Bacon ?—Yes. 

34,377. Did you pay him or did Nicholls ?—I could 
not say. 

34,378. He was paid at yours ?—I do not know. 

34,379. Will you swear he was not ?—No, I> will 
not swear, because he might be. 

34,880. You know the man ?—Yes. 

34,381. You must remember whether he was paid 
at your place ?—I do not know. 

34,382. Do you know how many were paid at yours ? 
—I do not know. 

34,383. Were there so many paid that you do not 
remember who they were ?—No; you could not telk 
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who was—paid> in: the next room any more than [| 
could. 

34,384. You were in the room?—Not when half of 
them were paid; I saw two or three paid ; I could 
not say how many were paid. 

34,385. Did Bacon come into your house whilst the 
other men were being paid >—I do not know. 

34,386. Did he go up with the other people to be 
paid ?—I do not know who was paid and who was not 
paid. I know some were paid. 

34,387. Do you mean to. say that you did not know 
a single one of them that was paid?—I knew the 
whole of them pretty well, but Lwas not. there when 
they were paid. 

34,388.. Was William Bacon paid at yours P—I do 
not recollect. 

34,389. Did you pay him yourself PNo. 

34,390. Do you swear that?—LI swear it. 

34,391, Will you swear, whether he was paid at 
your house or not °—I do not believe he was, I could 
not tell. 

34,392. He was not one of the lot >—He gnight be. 

34,393. Was John i et paid at-yours 2 I do not 
think he was. 

34,394. You know the man ?—Yes, very well. 

34,395..Was he paid at yours?—I do not know, I 
could not say. 

34,396. Could he have been paid at yours without 
your knowing it?—Oh yes, a thousand might be- paid 
without my knowing it. 

34,397. How many were paid?—-I could not tell 


ou. 

34,398. How many nights were they paying. at 
yours ?—That is anether ‘thing Ido not know. 
had known this was coming I would have taken par- 
ticular account. I do not know anything about it. 

34,399. Nicholls was there paying one night >—He 
might be two nights. 

34,400. Saturday night was when Nicholls was 
there. Was anyone paid on any other night?—If 
that was Saturday night I am sure I was not in the 
room. 

34,401. Ifthe night was not that you were in the 
room ?—I do not know; I have business to attend to 
below ; they were upstairs in a room by themselves. 

34,402. What night were you there?—I could not 
tell you what night. 

34,403. You must. It was not Saturday night, you 
say ?—I do not think they were all paid one night. 

34,404. What other night were they paid ?—I do 
not know. 

34,405. Was it Monday night?—No, I was not at 
home Monday night. 

34,406. How many nights were they paid ?—I do 
not know: 

34,407. Was Nicholls*there every night ?—I believe 
he was. 

34,408. And he paid men on more than one night? 
—I believe so. 

34,409. How many nights did he pay ?—I do not 
know. 

34,410. Was it three nights ?—TI could not tell you. 
LT assure you I was not there every night. 

34,411. You were in the house every night ?—No, I 
have business to attend to. I belong to different 
societies and that takes me away from home. 

34,412. How many nights were men paid on at 
yours ?—I could not tell you. 

34,413. That: you swear ?>—Yes, I swear I could not 
tell you. 

34,414. You know it was more than one I Hdlicve 
it was more than: one. 

34,415, On what night were most people paid ?—I 
do not know what night it was. 

34,416. You say there was more than one night ?>— 
I think BO. fh. 

34,417. And Nicholls was there paying them both 


times ?——There was no one else there but him and 


Clark. 


know. 


34,418, He was there Saturday night ?—I do not 
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34,419, Was he there both nights? could: not 
sa 

34, 420, He was there one night PT palfeve he 
was. 

34,421. How many men were paid the second 
night ?—I do not know at all; it is no use e asking 
me, I do not know. 

34, 422, Was it a score?—There was not a score 
altogether I do not believe. We had not half’ a score 
I do not think paid there. 

34,423. Not Monday night p_Not Na’ ‘two: nights 
put together. 

34, 494, How many would you suppose there were ? 
—I do not believe only three and four at the time. 
Not many messengers any time during the week. 

34,425. Although there were so few you are sure 
those men were not amongst them. Willmott, Ford, 
Scott, and: Geary ?—I did: not say they were not 
amongst them. 

34, 426, Yes you did. Were they paid ?—I don’t 
know ; it ismo use asking me, because I don’t know. 

34,497. We jhave other évidence about this, you 
had better be careful ?>—I am as careful-as I can be. 
If you bring anything to my mind I will alter it if IT 
know it, I cannot do anything else. 

34,428. Nicholls was at your house’ ‘while iis elec- 
tion was going on ?—Certainly he was. 

34,429. He was there, was he not, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, the pole ‘day P—I don’t 
know what day he was there.» 

34,430. Do you remember ‘a lot: of ‘upplieations 
being made by men to be put on ?—No, © 

34,481. You did not hear of one Dee paid no regard 
to them. 

34,432. Will. you swear there were not a great 
many applications at your house to be put on ?—I 
could not swear, because I was not there 5 , they did not 
make any application to me. 

34,433. That you swear ?—Yes. ~ , 

34, 434. No one asked yon to put him on, Think 
it over ?—I don’t want to think it over. 

34,435. Did you hear Nicholls tell the men to 
come on ae wee morning, and ‘he would put them 
all on together ?—No. 

34, 436. Did you. hear anything about their being 
put on ?—No. 

34,437. Think ?—I do not know anything about it. 

34, 438. That you. swear?—Yes, I don’t think I 
was in Nicholl’s confidence much. ‘ 

34,439. Do you know John Bacon ?-Yes, _ 

34,440. William Blyth ?—Yes. 

34,441. William Payne ?—No. 

34, 442, Mark Angell ?—Yes. 

34 443, Were they all put on at your sna 2—I 
could not say. 

34,444. Will you swear ney were not ?—No, I 
could not. 

34,445. Did you see them at’ your house rT don’t 
think I did. 

34,446. Will you ‘swear they were not there when 
you were there ?—I did not see them, | 

34,447. Were they prs when you were ‘there § Noes 
No. 

34,448. Were they not paid at your house 2-Not 
that I know of, 

34,449. You will have to stand by what you say ? pile 
If 1 forget anything I will correct , it, if you remind 
me. 

34,450. Take care not to forget too much. What 
work did the men do who were put on at your Sg P 
—I don’t know. 

34,451. Did they do any ?—I areal they ail 

34,452. Did you see them do any a tiny was not 
there. 

34,453. Were you out the whole of’ cere hy pul 
Three days in the fore part of the week; and bom seme 
days I had to see after my business. 1). 

34,454. After your business in the house 2 No: 

34,455. What is’ your Been icas aor am ie ‘boot and 
shoe maker. st 


, 
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84,456, I thought you were a publican ?’—So Lam; 
I live in a public-house at any rate. » 

34,457. But you are a boot and shoe maker ?—Yes. 

34,458. Do you know John Chatton of Hudson’s 
Buildings *—Yes, 

34,459. Was he there >—I don’t know. 

54,460. Wi ae he pe on at your house ?—I don’t 
know. 

84,461. fies he paid ?—I don’t know. 

34, 462. Do you know Thomas Galey ?—Yes. 

34,463. Was he put on?—I don’t know; I did not 
set him on. I had no authority. 

34,464. Was he put on by Nicholls or by anyone 
else ?—I cannot say. I never saw him put on. 

34,465. Do you know Eagleton ?—Yes. 

34,466. Was he put on at your house?—I don’t 
know. 

34,467. Was he paid at your house ?—TI never see 
him in my house in my life; he is a teetotaller. 

34,468. Was he put on at your house ?>—lI never see 
him. 

34,469, Was he among the lot who were paid at 
your “house ?—I don’t know. 

34,470. Do you know Strangways ?—Yes. 

34,471. ‘Was he pe on at your house ?—I don’t 
know: 

- 84,472. Was he paid at your house ?—I don’t think 
he was ; he never came into. my house ; he belongs to 
the other party. 

_ 34,473. Will you swear he was not paid at your 
house 2>—I don’t think he was; I don’t think he was 
set on at all. 

34,474. He was not paid while you were there ?>— 
He was not paid while I was there. 

84,475. Were Moore and Jones on at your house? 
—I never see them. 

34,476. That you swear ’— That I swear. 

34,477. They never came during or after the elec- 
tion Not before or ‘after the election; they never 
came to my house. | 

34,478. You know them ?—Yes. 

34,479. Was Cooke at your house >—He never came 
into my house. 

34,480. Parfitt ?—I know him. 

34, 481. What work did he do ?—I don’t know that 
he did anything. 

34,482.. Did he come into your house at all ?—No. 

34,483. That you swear?—He has been in: my 
house, but I don’t suppose he ever had half a pint of 
beer in his life, 

34,484. Was he there with the messengers ?—I 
never see him. 

34,485. That you swear ?—That I swear. 

34,486, Graver ?—I know Graver very well. 

34,487. You seem to know all these people ?—I 
know the whole of them ; I have lived there 20 years, 
long enough to ‘know all who live in that little place. 

34,488. Was Graver.on there ?—He came in and 
out. 

34, 489, Was he a messenger there ?—I could not 
8 
as 490. .Was-he paid at. your house ?—I don’t recol- 


lect ; he might be. 

34, 491. Do, you know Robert .Caller?—No, I 
don't. 

34,492. Do. you know Conyers ?—Yes. 

34,493. Was he put on at your house?—I don’t 
knowey- a} digicl at 

34,494, Was he in and out there ?— Yes. 

aN Was he paid at yours ?>—I cannot say that. 

34,496. Will you swear ae was not ?—I could not 


swear he was not.  - 

34,497. How much ee do you say you were 
paid 221, for my room. — 

34,498. How much besides ?—And 30s. for can- 
vassing ; that is all the money I received. 

34,499. Can you write ?—A little. 
; 34, 500. (Mr. Howard.) Just enough to sign a 
receipt, I suppose ?+Yes.. - 


84,501. (Mr. Goldney.) Look at. t this ree (same- 
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was handed to witness). Is that your writing >—The 


- signature is mine, but I don’trecollect taking that money. 


34,502. Who did?—I don’t recollect taking. that atall. 

34,503. Your recollection is not very good in some 
things, is it ?I don’t recollect that amount ; to the 
best’ of my recollection I took 20. and 1é. 10s. ; the 
other money my wife took for refreshments. 

34,504. That would be 2/. for refreshments ?—I 
don’t know anything at all about that. That is all 
the money I got for my employment and the room. 

34,505... Who paid you ?—Ladell paid me. 

34,506. Did he pay you himself ?—Yes. 

34,507. Where ?—2/. at my house for the tics and 
the other he paid me at his office. 

34,508. When ?—Some long time after wards. 

34, 509. 11. 10s. for canvassing ?>—Yes. 

' 84,510. Why should you have 1/. 10s. for canvass- 
ing Pll could not lose my time for nothing.. 

34,511. Were you canvassing ?—I was, and getting 
all the lists of the ‘voters i in that part of the ward, 

34,512. When did you give him the receipt ?—I 
don’t know ; some little tints after. 

34,513. Did you give him a receipt when he. paid 
you 2. 2>— Yes, 

ak 014. And a receipt when he paid you 1/. 10s, ? 
—Yes. 

34,515. When did you give him the third one ?— 

I don’ t recollect giving that at all; that is my name, 
but I never took all the money at once. 

34,516. What was the other 2/. for ?—I don’t know 
unless it was for refreshments; that is all I know ; 
that I can’t say anything about ; I thought it was only 
18s. 

34,517. (Mr. Howard.) Will you swear you did 
not get 5/. 10s.?—No, I did not; what money I took 
I tell you; I got 14. 10s.and 21. 

34,518. (Mr. Goldney.) Will you swear you did 
not get 5/.10s. altogether ?—I swear I did not take it. 

34,519. Or that you did not get it >—I tell you how 
I took it. 

34,520. Will you” swear 
51. 10s. ?—Not all at once. 

34,521. At different times ?—I 
taking as much as that. 

34,522. Who is Mr. J. C. Copeman ?—A solicitor. 

84,523. Look at that receipt. ~Is that’ true or not ? 
—I never received the amount. 

84,524, What did you receive ?. 
received, 2/. and 1/. 10s.; they were not both at one 
time. 

34,525. Is that all?—No, they brought 18s.; my 
wife will tell you better than I can. 

34,526. (Mr. Howard.) Will you swear that you 
have not received 5/. 10s. ?—I could not swear that 
she has not; I have not. 

34,527. Will you swear you do not know ?—I do 
not know anything more than that. 

34,528. You do not know that 5/. 10s. was paid ?— 
No, Ido not. ‘ 

34,529. You never heard it from your wife ?>—No, I 
never heard what she had. 

34,530. (Mr. Goldney.) And yet. you. signed this 
receipt yourself for, 5/. 10s. ?—It might be. right, but 


you never were paid 


do not recollect 


* that is all I took and that is all I know about it. 


34,531. On 6th March ?—I do not know the date. 

34,532. (Mr. Howard.) You signed the receipt ?— 
That is right, but I could not give any other explana- 
tion about it now ; all I know is that is the money I 
took, and the other for refreshments I suppose. 

34,533. (Mr. Goldney.) Who put you on. as: can- 
vasser >—Ladell. 

34,534, Then you know what the messengers were 
doing at your house ?—No, it was before the election. 

34,535. What was >—The canvassing. 

34,536. What were the messengers doing 2] never, 
see any before the election. 

34,537. Then what were they doing. in the com- 
mittee room >I do not know. 

34,538. There were no messengers ?—T wo or three. 

» 34,589. You said there’ were none ?—Two or three 
before the election. 
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34,540. When you said you were out you meant 

ou were out canvassing >—No, I was not. 

34,541. Where were you ?—After my business. 

34,542. Where ?—I do not know. When do you 
mean ? 

34,543. The first three days of the week ?>—I am a 
house agent and collect rents. 

34,544. In what part ?—All over the city. 

34,545, About Coburgh Street ?—Not anywhere 
there. 

34,546. In what part ?—St. James’, St. Martin’s, 
Cook’s Place, Union Place, and Heigham. 

34,547, You were out collecting rents ?—I do every 
week, 

34,548. And on Thursday and Friday you got 30s. 
for canvassing ?—No, that was a week before the 
election week. 

34,549. It was not only the election week that you 
were canvassing >—A_ week before. 

34,550, Who put you on a week before ?—Ladell. 

34,551. What did he tell you the week before ?>— 
He did not tell me anything. 

34,552. He put you on?—He told me to get the 
names of the voters in that part of the ward. 

34,553. (Mr. Howard. What for ?—I do not know 
what for. 

34,554. Why need you be so mysterious >—There 
is no mystery about it. 

34,555. You must answer the question. I will not 
allow witnesses to fence with the question ?—I have 
answered the question. 

34,556. You know there were several messengers 
in that committee room during the election week ; 
Be careful, and answer me?—I cannot answer you 
because I do not know. 

34,557. You must answer. You know that mes- 
sengers were employed in that committee room during 
the election week. I ask you how many ?—I do not 
know. Ido not think they were employed there at 
all. 

34,558. Will you swear they were not ?—-I will not 
swear anything about it ; I never see any. 

34,559. [Task you, upon your oath, whether they 
were not employed there ?—They were backwards and 
forwards. 

34,560. Several ?—Several, I think. 

34,561. Persons you knew ?—I knew some of them, 
and some I did not know. 

34,562. You knew several ?—Some of them. 

34,563. Several ?—I could not say. 

34,564. Answer my question one way or the other. 
Swear which way you like, only swear upon reflection. 
—What do you want me to say ? 

34,565. No man in the court knows betterthan you 
do what you are asked.— You ask me to swear. 

34,566. I ask you to swear whether there were or 
were not several messengers there whom you knew ?'— 
I knew all who live in that part. 

34,567. Did you not know that they were voters, 


” chiefly ?—Of course I knew those that were and those 


that were not. 

34,568. And you knew, did you not, that they were 
employed as messengers, in order to get their votes ? 
—No. 

34,569. Be careful, I warn you.—I had no business 
with it, if they were. 

34,570. The Commissioners will not allow this 
fencing with the questions in court. We are here to 
ascertain the truth, and we will have it. We shall 
not allow witnesses to come into that. box, thinking 
that they can befool the Commissioners. I ask you, 
upon your oath, whether you did not know that those 
persons were voters, a great many of them, and that 
they were employed for the purpose of getting their 
votes '—I don’t know anything at all about it. 

34,571. Did you not believe it? Your duty is to 
reveal everything you know.—I don’t know anything. 

34,572. We have reason to believe you do. You 
know a great many things that Mr. Commissioner 


Goldney has made you say, which you at first denied, 
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LIask you, upon your oath, whether you did not believe 
that several of these messengers were voters, and 
whether you did not further believe that they were 
employed as messengers for the purpose of obtaining 
their votes P—I did not. 

34,573. That you swear?—Yes, I will; I did not 
know anything about it. 

34,574. That you swear to in the witness box ; that 
is the point ?—YesI do; I don’t know anything about 
it; I never set them on. 

‘34, 575. If you are content to take upon yourself the 
responsibility of swearing it, be it so. Only think. 
It is for you, not for me. Remember that you are on 
your oath, and judge for yourself-—(Wo answer.) 

34,576. Do just consider. The Commissioners do 
not want to punish you; their object is to induce 
witnesses to make a full and true disclosure.—I have 
as far as I know. 

34,577. I ask you, upon your oath, once more, 
whether you did not believe, at the time, that those 
men, many of them, were voters, and that they were 
employed as messengers for the purpose of procuring 
their votes ?—I don’t believe anything of the sort. 

34,578. What was your belief ?—Did you think 
that P—I did not think about it. 

34,579. Did you believe it ?—It might be so. I 
don’t know one way or the other. 

34,580. "You must swear one way or the other ?—I 
have answered. 

34,581. You are an intelligent man?—I used to 
think so. 

34,582. I ask you again. Give me the chance I 
want to give you. Did you’ not believe, at the time, 
that several of those men were voters, and that they 
were employed for the purpose of getting their votes ? 
—I never gave it a thought. ‘ 

34,583. Did you believe it, or did you not ?—Yes, 
I might believe it. 

34,584. Did you?—I neither believed it, nor dis- 
believed, because I did not pay any regard to it. 

84,585. Did Be believe it, or did you not, upon 
your solemn oath ? J will protect you if you tell me 
all the truth—I have told you the truth, as far as I 
know. What is it you want to know ? 

34,586. Why do you not accept my invitation, 
which is well meant, and meant for your benefit ? It 
is a duty witnesses owe to the Commissioners to tell 
Fi all >—I have nothing to say. 

,087. Answer me while you have the chance. 
De Hee say that I did not give you a chance of making 
your own statement P—I have no statement to make. 


34,388. It may be your last chance. If you are 
prepared to swear either way, swear ; only remember 
that you are swearing ?—I am not prepared to swear 
to anything. 

34,589. .Will you, or will you not, swear? Do you 
swear that you did, or that you did not, believe, at the 
time, that they were messengers who were employed 
for the purpose of getting their votes ’—I could not 
swear. 

34,590. I do not ask you whether you employed 
them, but whether they were employed for that pur- 
pose, in your belief ?—I might say I did or did not 
believe it. T might think as ‘other people thought, and 
think wrong. 

34,591, Pity me for having to weary myself with 
talking to you ?—I do not want you to. 


34,592. Respond to my invitation which is warm ; 
It is a simple question, whether you did, or did not, at 
that time believe that the messengers, or some of them, 
who were voters were employed for the purpose of 
getting their votes >—How could I swear that ? 

34,593. Do not ask me. The question is, whether 
you will swear one way or the other. It is for you to 
judge ?—If I was to ‘swear I did, I might be doing 
rashly. 

84,594. You have your choice. You can swear it, 
or not. I warn you to remember that you are pledging 
your solemn oath to.it. You can do whichever you 
like. What is your conscience ?—Conscience, I 
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suppose, makes cowards of us all; but I do not under- 
stand it. 

34,595. I give you another and final chance, and I 
will not repeat it. I have wasted 10 minutes over this 
one question for your sake, not for mine. I ask you, 
upon your oath, once more, will you or will you not 
swear that several of those messengers were persons 
employed for the purpose of catching their votes ?—I 
could not swear that ; how could I swear it ? 

34,596. Ido not ask you whether you can or cannot. 
I ask you whether you will or will not ?—I should not 
like to take a false oath if I know it. You want to know 
what I actually believed myself. 

34,597. I do ; what your own opinion was at that 
time ?—At the time? I do not know anything about 
that. 

34,598. You must know what your opinion was, 
whether the men were employed, or whether they 
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were not, for the purpose of catching their votes >— 
I had no opinion about it. I was not in amongst 
them. 

34,599. Will you swear that you had no opinion one 
way or the other about it >—I had not. 

34,600. I asked you whether you did not believe 
that the messengers who were voters were employed 
in order to catch their votes. You know what I mean ? 
—I know what you mean. 

34,601. Just now you said you were stupid, and 
could not understand ?—I know what you mean, but 
I could not know anything about that. 

34,602. Will you swear so?—lI cannot. 

34,603. If you had no opinion and no belief you can 
swear it >—I had no opinion. 

34,604. Will you swear that you had no belief ?—I 
had no opinion about it. 

84,605. Stand down. 


Grorge DUFFIELD sworn and examined. 


34,606. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live with Carter P— 
No, I board with him. 

34,607. You lodge at his place >—No. 

34,608. You board with him only ?—Yes. 

34,609. Were you boarding with him at the time of 
the election ?—No. 

34,610. Did you receipt any bill ?—I receipted a bill. 

34,611. Did you receipt it at the request of Mr. 
Carter ?—Yes. 


34,612. Why ?—He asked me to. 

34,618. Can he not write 2—No. 

34,614. Who paid the money?—TI believe Mr. 
Wilson. 

84,615. How much money was it ?—2I. 

34,616. Nothing more ?—Nothing more. 

384,617. Not 27. J0s.?—Not 2/. 10s. 

34,618. You are aware, are you not, that you signed 


it for 27. 10s. ?>—2/. 

34,619. Are you aware that the receipt is signed 
for 2/, 10s. ?—I don’t know. 

34,620. Did you read the reecipt ?—I receipted it 
for 21. 

34,621. Did you read the receipt >—Yes, I read it. 

34,622. What was it >—Only 21. 

84,623. Are you sure ?—That is all. 

34,624. Is that the voucher (receipt handed to 
witness) ?—That is my writing. 

34,625. Read the receipt ?>—“ Received 19th April 
“ 1875, from G. HE. Brock, the sum of 2/. 10s. for hire 
“ of room at my house for use of committee.” The 


one that I signed was only for 2/.; that 10s. has been 
added. 

34,626. And the whole word put in, do you mean? 
Is that possible ?>—That is put in. 

34,627. It is astonishing what people will say. 
Were you thinking of what you were saying when you 
said that that was put in after you signed it ?—That 
was 2/. when I signed it. 

34,628. You say the 10s. has been put since you 
signed it. Look at it once more, and see whether you 
had not better reconsider that answer. How is it 
possible that that could have been put in since you 
signed it ?>—I signed it for 2/.; that is all I recollect 
of it. 

34,629. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you recollect anything 
about it P—lI only recollect that I signed it. 

34,630. (Mr. Howard.) Do you not see what a 
serious thing it is to get into the witness box, and say 
that this has been added since? It is impossible upon 
the view of the document that it could have been 
added since. You received 2/. only ?—That is all. 

84,631. Not 2. 10s,?—I did not receive it at all. 

34,632. You saw the money paid ?—I saw the money 
on the table. 

34,633. Two sovereigns? —I don’t say whether 
there was two half sovereigns and a sovereign or two 
sovereigns. 

34,634, Are you perfectly certain that there was 
not more than 2/. P—21, 

34,635. Not 2/. 10s, >—I did not see 2/. 10s. 


Mr. Carrer recalled and further examined. 


34,636. (Mr. Howard.) You swear that you only got 2/.?—That is all; I got the same one election as 


the other, 


Adjourned to Monday, 27th September, at 11.30, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY. 
Monday, 27th September 1875. 


Mr. SAmurt Daynes recalled and further examined. 


34,637. (Mr. Howard.) I understand you wish to 
make some explanation ?—An allusion was made to 
me by one of the witnesses who was called on the last 
last day, I think Frederick Alden. The complaint I 
have to make is, that he distinctly charges me with 
having received 14/. at the last election. 

34,638. According to the ‘¢ Norfolk Chronicle,” the 
evidence he gave was a3 follows: “I believe my house 
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“ was the only spot where the messengers. worked 
“ hard. I don’t believe they worked hard at Daynes’. 
“ You mean Jeremiah Daynes? — Yes, sir, the 
“ councillor Daynes got 15/.” Are you the person 
indicated there ?—'There is no other councillor Daynes 
that I am aware of. I merely wish to say that I never 
took any part in the election, 

34,639. So we understand you to say.—In order to 
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make the matter perfectly clear I wish to. say that 
neither in the election of 1874 .nor.in that of 1875 did 
I receive a farthing, as tradesman or in any other 
capacity. 


84,640. I think there must be some mistake >— 
There must be some mistake. I am much obliged to 
you for allowing me to give the explanation. I should 


‘like to amend some portion of my evidence, which I 
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find has subjected me to:some mistake.» Iwas ed 
to say that the agents of the candidates had received 
certain sums of money which they did not expend. I 
never intended to convey that imputation upon any 
gentleman who acted as agent. 

34,641. I believe I may say, on behalf of all the 
Commissioners, that we did not gather any such im- 
pression from your evidence.—I am much obliged to 
you. 


Mr. Enwarp Firxip sworn and examined. 


34,642. (Mr. Howard.) I believe you are a solicitor, 
practising at Norwich ?—Yes. 

34,643. And have been so for some years ?—For 33 
years, or rather more. 

34,644. You have taken a. considerable part in 
elections, I think, as far back as 1854 ?-—Yes, 

84,645. From 1854 onwards?’—From 1854, or 
rather before 1854; principally from 1854. 

34,646. Did you take any part in the elections of 
1868 and 1870 ?—In 1868 and 1870, but not in 1871 
or 1875, beyond voting. 

34,647. What part did you take in 1868 and 1870? 
Did you assist at the central committee room ?—Yes, 
at the central committee room in 1868. 

34,648. Were you an agent >—No. 

34,649. Did you give your services voluntarily ?— 
Yes. 

34,650. I will not trouble you about the election of 
1868, but‘have you any observation to make upon the 
election of 1870 ?—I assisted at the central committee 
room; Mr. Chittock was the agent; and like many 
others I:'subscribed to that election, and also to the 
pending petition. 

34,651. It has been’said by some that the election 


_ of 1870 was pure, and by others that it was corrupt 


on one side. What have you to say about that ?—I 
have no knowledge of anything impure on either side 
in the 1870 election. 

34,652. I think you were away from Norwich when 
the election of 1874 commenced r—Yes, after the ean- 
didates had declared themselves I had engagements 
away from Norwich which occupied me for two or 
three days ; but I returned on Friday night, and on 
Saturday morning I offered my services to Mr. 
Sparrow. 

34,653. You were not an agent?—One of the 
witnesses, Mr. Kett, said that I was, but that is a 
mistake. 

34,654. How long have you known the messenger 
employment to have existed in Norwich ?—I can speak 
from the year 1854, that it was then.in existence ; we 
were constantly pressed to employ voters, or the 
friends of voters, and we used to get rid of those ap- 
plications as best we could, sometimes by sending 
them to other committee rooms to get rid of their im- 
portunities. It was not so extensive in 1854 as in 
1874, in consequence of the alteration in the register. 

34,655. When did the messenger employment take 
any definite and extensive shape ?—I cannot say, but 
probably not till 1874. It had not previously anything 
like the development that it had then. 

34,656. Did you observe it in 1874?—TYes. 

34,657. Were you aware of it ?—I was not aware 
of it so much as many were, because, being engaged 
at the central committee room, I did not go round to 
the different wards to see what was going on. ‘There 
were continual applications for employment, which 
were sent to one ward or another, according to where 
the parties lived. 

34,658. Was it any secret that a great many of the 
persons who applied for employment, were voters ?— 
Oh, no. ' 

34,659. There was no secret about that ?—No. 

34,660. It was pretty well understood >—We quite 
understood that. 

34,661. In 1875 you took no part ?—Nothing 
beyond voting. 

34,662. You were in Norwich, I suppose ?—Yes. 

34,663. Did you observe the same employment in 


1875 as in 1874 ?—I did not take any notice of the’ 
election of 1875. I saw that the town was in a state 
of excitement, but I took no part. . 

34,664. Had you observed the sheriff’s accounts, as 
published, of the 1874 election ?>—I must have observed 
them in the papers. 

34,645. Was your suspicion excited as to one or two 
of the items ?—-I do not remember. I remember the 
large sum paid for messengers in 1875. 

34,666. What did you think of that ?—Any person 
possessing the least experience of Norwich must know 
that it represented an immense deal of colorable 
employment. b 

34,667. Employment conferred upon voters for the 
purpose-of obtaining their votes —Undoubtedly. 

34,668. It has been said by a great many gentlemen 
of the city, that there is a very large section of the 
community open to improper influences at election 
times ?—Yes. 

34,669. Some gentlemen have put it at 2,000, some 
at 3,000, and some as high as 4,000 and 5,000. What 
is your opinion upon that ?-—-You could not put it 
lower than 3,000, or, probably, higher than 5,000. 

34,670. You think we may divide that, and take it 
at 4,000 ?—No doubt. 

34,671. You think there are as many as 4,000 who 
are open to influences of that kind in election times ?— 
There are 4,000 or more who keep back their promises, 
and we know what they mean by that. They are open 
to persuasion of one sort or other. If one candidate 
leaves them out of consideration, they will leave him 
behind by associating themselves with the other party. 

34,672. Supposing both parties were to abstain 
religiously from. influencing them in any shape ?—If 
they thought that there was any compromise between 
the parties for not employing them, they would get up 
a candidate of their own, in order to have a contest in 
Norwich, a contest in Norwich meaning employment. 

34,678. If the parties determined not to do anything 
wrong, they would compel them to do something 
wrong ?——They would compel them. 

34,674. You think that is the inevitable result ?>— 
IT have no doubt of it, from what T have seen. 

34,675. Remembering the history of Norwich in 
election matters, and that the messenger trick has had 
some existence for many years, and a very strongly 
developed existence in the elections of 1874 and 1875, 

/do you think that when those men are employed they . 
are consciously bartering their votes for the employ- 
ment ?——I think they understand that; but I do not 
think they consider that they are doing anything 
illegal ; they think they have as much right to make 
money of their votes as I have to make money of any 
private property of mine. . 

34,676. You think they part with their votes for 
that employment ?>—Yes. 

34,677. Having regard to the history of the place, 
and- that you have had. petitions, a Royal Commis- 
sion, and prosecutions for bribery, do you think they 
are quite ignorant of the fact that it is an unlawful 
thing. ?—No, they are not ignorant of the fact that it 
is unlawful, but they will do itagain if they have the 
chance ; although they are told that it is unlawful, it 
is a thing they will run the risk of doing again for the 
sake of the money employment. = 

34,678. Do you think they will do it hereafter ?— 
Yes ; I do not think that any Royal Commission, or 
inquiry, will prevent them froth opening their hands 
for ‘5s. or'5s. 2 day, in the slightest degree; they will 


be as open to accept the money then as they have been 
hitherto. 

34,679. I take it for granted that you do not your- 
self /see any real distinction between the colourable 
employment conferred upon those men, for the purpose 
of obtaining their votes, and direct. bribery ?—I do 
not see a difference; but they consider there is a 
difference. 

34,680. But still they think it unlawful to do as 
they do ?—Yes, they have been told again and again 
that it is against the law; they have learnt that from 
time to time. 

34,681. You would conclude that gentlemen in the 
position of lawyers and agents are well aware that it 
is a misdemeanour ?—Yes. 

34,682. You are a gentleman of the legal profession, 
yourself >—Yes. 

34,683. What do you think of the practice of agents 
allowing yoters to vote under such circumstances, 
knowing at the same time, as they must know, that 
the men are committing a misdemeanour for which they 
might be prosecuted ?—I do not think that any agent 
thinks seriously of it. If a voter takes upon himself 
the responsibility of voting, I do not think that an 
agent has ever ventured to interfere with him, with 
one exception. 

34,684. What do you think of the moral obligation 
to tell him that if, after receiving payment, he votes, 
he will be guilty of a misdemeanour ?—He had better 
save the candidate’s money by not employing him. 

34,685. Have you any doubt that that is the right 
thing, whatever the consequence may be ?—It may be. 

34,686. What do you think of the moral obligation 
towards the voter ?—Morally speaking, it is better not 
to employ him, _ 

34,687. He ought to tell him not to vote, lest he 
should be guilty of a misdemeanour ?—Yes. ‘That 
subject was referred to by Mr. Sparrow, and he said 
that I could speak to it. I heard Mr. Sparrow again 
and again in 1874 speak to the ward managers and 
agents when they came to inquire about it; he called 
attention to the Act of Parliament, quoting the words, 
and said he should not vote, and if they voted they 
would run the risk of committing a misdemeanour, 
Several of the ward agents sent up to Mr. Sparrow to 
know whether they were to vote, and his answer was, 
referring to the words of the Act of Parliament, that 
he should not vote, he beirig a paid agent. 

34,688. You have heard that the candidates disavow 
all knowledge of these messengers. They say they 
give strict injunctions to their agents to have the 
election properly conducted, but that when the election 
is over they find the accounts brought in with very 
large claims, and they shrink from a refusal to pay, 
because they feel it almost a matter of honour to pay 
money which has been expended in their behalf. Are 
you aware of that?—Yes. I saw Mr. Campbell’s 
evidence that when the candidates became aware of 
the lavish expenditure, they were so annoyed that they 
were too glad to pay, in order to get rid of the whole 
thing without making inquiries. 

34,689. Supposing the candidates resolutely re- 
fused to have anything to do with the expenditure 
of money for such purposes, do you think that anyone 
else would step in and do it for them ?—Yes, under the 
present state of the law. If you make colourable 
employment an illegal payment for the candidates or 
their agents, outsiders would provide the money as 
they do now for bands and cabs. 

34,690. I may be taking an unsanguine view of 
your evidence, but do I properly collect from it that 
you have very little hope of a pure election in Norwich, 
under ‘the present state of the law ?—Under the 
present state of the law I do not think there is a 
chance. | 

34,691. What is the alteration in the law that you 
think necessary ?—It you wish really to stamp out 
these illegal payments, what I should call outside 
. payments, I believe the only plan is to enact that every 
candidate should, upon his declaring himselfa candidate, 
open a banking account for his election expenses, and 
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make every payment through that account, or declare 
that it should be a. corrupt payment. Having appointed 
an expense agent, if the candidate or his agent makes 
a single payment not out of that account, I would pro- 
vide that that should be treated as a corrupt payment, 
and that the candidate should incur the risk. Then, 
in order to prevent outsiders making those payments, 
I should make it an indictable offence for any partisan 
to make any payment whatever, except that if he 
wanted. to assist the candidate in the expenses of the 
election, he might make his payment either singly or 
with others as a subscription, so that you would have 
one fund and one fund only for the payment of expenses. 
If you keep to that and make the candidates personally 
responsible for the application of the money, and make 
all other payments by outsiders an indictable misde~ 
meanour, you have a chance of stopping subscriptions 
for those what are now called outside payments. 

34,692. Besides making it a punishable offence, 
would you make it such a corrupt practice as would 
avoid the seat ?—Certainly. 

34,693. In addition ?—Yes, if the candidate or his 
agent did it. 

34,694. But suppose it was done as a plant ?—It 
could not be. 

54,695. Or were done by an outsider?—It would 
be an indictable misdemeanour. If any party who 
made the outside payment, except through the expense 
account, were to be liable to indictment for misde- 
meanour, I do not think the payment would be made. 

34,696. You think that a very severe remedy is 
necessary for the disease >—I am afraid you think it is 
a harsh measure, but I do not think that anything 
short of that would stop it. Then I would make every 
candidate deliver a detailed account to the sheriff with 
the vouchers, such account to be open to the inspection 
of any voter paying a moderate fee. That would give 
to either side an opportunity of examining into the 
expenditure, and, if it was thought excessive on any 
one point, of sifting it. 

34,697. It has been stated by several gentlemen of 
standing in the city, that if the heads of both parties 
would meet and agree to conduct the election purely, 
there would be good hope of it ?—I do not believe 
that it would be of the slightest use. If the parties 
were, as I would give them credit for being, perfectly 
honest and sincere, outsiders would not be bound by 
such an agreement, and the outside men who were not 
to get the benefit of that, would get up a contest in 
some other way. 

34,698. And the 3,000 or 4,000 corruptible persons 
would be got at by that dissenting portion >—Yes; 
and those 3,000 or 4,000, by throwing their votes on 
either side, would carry the election. Assuming that 
there were 4,000 honest voters on each side, and 4,000 
corruptible voters, the election would be thrown into 
the hands of the corruptible part of the constituency. 
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34,699. The Royal Commission of 1869 dealt with 


the case of direct bribery, so called >—Yes. 

34,700. We are dealing with the messenger trick, so 
called p—Yes. 

34,701. Do you think that the messenger trick will 
survive the ‘Commission ?—I believe it will; but it 
will be called some thing else. [believe there will 
be eolourable employment, or payment, just the same, 
if not by the candidates, or their agents, by outside 
parties. I do not think you can get at the corruptible 
part of the constituency in any other way than as I 
have suggested. 

34,702. That you recognise as a fixed element of 
difficulty in the case ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

34,703. You think it is morally impossible for the 
parties to avoid dealing with that corruptible section, 
because, if they both agree, some third party will come 
in, and break through the arrangement ?—Yes; and 
getting the ear of the corruptible part, would carry the 
election. - 

34,704. It‘has been said that: at another election 
they will not do those things which.are forbidden 
by law. Do you think there is areal hope of that? 
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—-I have no hope of that; nor do I believe the 
witnesses who have said that they will not again be 
concerned in an election. 1 believe that when ‘the 
time comes they will put their shoulders to the collar, 
and will appear on one side or the other. 

34,705. This is very strong, and by no means 
joyful evidence ?—It is what I believe to be the truth. 
I am dealing with the Norwich constituency. 

34,706. It is as well to look it in the face. Is there 
any other matter that you wish to bring before us ?— 
There are two points I wish to mention in Mr. Spar- 
row’s evidence, which 1 should like to confirm so far 
as I was present. As regards Buttifant leaving the 
central committee room, I was there when he came up; 
it was on the Monday previous to the election, when 
he told Mr. Sparrow that he should not be there any 
longer, as he should do more good in the third ward. 
When he said that, I do not think it took Mr. Sparrow 
by surprise any more than it did myseif. I knew But- 
tifantto have greater influence in the third ward, where 
he lived, than in any other ward ; and if I had been 
asked, I should have recommended him to take that 
course. I had not the slightest idea that Buttifant 
was going there for any illegal purpose. I only 
thought he was going there because he had more 
influence than at the central committee room. 

34,707. You are aware of the statement made by 
him, that he was sent there with the authority of per- 
sons, and against his own will ?—I do not believe it. 

34,708. You do not eredit that ?—Not at all; he 
did not show it in the least. 

34,709. Did he say anything of the kind to you, or 
to anyone in your_hearing ?—No, he did not show the 
slightest dissent. I may add that after the Saturday 
his services were not so much wanted at the central 
commitice room. ‘There is another point. Mr. Spar- 
row said he did not know of the excessive employment. 


‘I do not think he had an opportunity of knowing 


what was going on at the different wards by the em- 
ployment of messengers. He was at the central 
committee rcom from 9 o’clock in the morning until 
about 9 o’clock in the evening, and had not the 
same opportunity of seeing what was going on in the 
city as other people had who were not agents. Then, 
with reference to telling the ward managers the penalty 
of voting. JI was present when he mentioned that. 
As to payment of persons in the processions, I do not 
think Mr. Sparrow had any idea that they were to 
be paid. I thought that if they were not collected 
from the streets, they were contributions of messengers 
from different wards. I had no idea they were paid 
anything extra, or that there were extra men em- 
ployed for that purpose. Inever heard of it before.‘ 

34,710. Had you any idea that men were employed 
at 2s. 6d. a day for that purpose ?—I never heard of 
it; Ido not think that that was done at any time 
before 1874. I never heard of persons in a procession 
being paid. 

34,711. I suppose fyou have learnt how very exten- 
sively public houses were used for committee rooms ? 
—Yes. 

34,712. There being on the one side 60 or 62, and 
on the other over 40 ?—Yes. 

34,713. The phrase has been applied here, “ pur- 
“« chase of public-house influence.” Do you think that 
it comes to that ?—It could not have any other object. 
I may observe that I would make it illegal to have 
any committee room at a public-house. I would make 
no exception. I do not consider it necessary. There 
are always private rooms to be had if proper prices 
are paid for them, 

34,714. Do you understand how it can be necessary 
to have a hundred public-houses all round the city ?— 
It is absurd on the face of it. 

34,715. One gentleman said, I think, it was “sheer 
rubbish.” What do you say ?—I say the same ; it is 
perfectly absurd. You might want one committee 
room in each ward, and in one or two of the larger 
wards you might want another. Beyond that, they 
are a nuisance. i 

34,716. Is there anything else that you have to say ? 
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—One thing was mentioned by the town clerk, upon 
which I should like to say a word. In 18541 was 
agent for the late Sir Samuel Bignold ; and I adopted 
the plan of sending circulars by the post. What 
succeeded then might not succeed now ; but in 1857, 
the next election, I was told that that should not be 
done, because it gave up the opportunity of employing 
messengers, in fact of employing voters. 

34,717. When do you say that was ?—That was in 
1857, at Sir Samuel Bignold’s second election. ‘Then 
the Liberal party brought down 2,200. or 2,300/. for 
illegal purposes, and they beat Sir Samuel Bignold, 
although he had beaten them in 1854. Ido not think 
there would be any great hardship in making voters 
who change their residence within the year, give 
notice of such removal to the town clerk, so that he 
may keep the register written up. There would be 
then no difficulty in the Post Office delivering all 
circulars, candidates’ addresses, and notices to voters. 
That would do away with an immense employment of 
messengers. I would allow them to employ such as 
they might think necessary for circulating bills or 
placards. 

34,718. Do you think that voters would take the 
trouble to give notice of change of residence ?—If they 
did not, they would lose their votes. It would show 
that they:did not consider their vote to be of sufficient 
value to take the trouble of sending notice. 

34,719. If they had no vote they would not be 
readily employed ?—If that suggestion were adopted, 
I would allow the candidates such reasonable com- 
mittee rooms and messengers as they thought necessary ; 
if objected to, I would cast upon them the burden of 
showing that it was reasonable. 

34,720. Have you any doubt that, with proper notice, 
the Post Office authorities could do the work ?—No. 

34,721. The postmaster has said it could be done ; 
and you, as an electioneering agent, can tell us whether 
there would be any difficulty about it?—No; the 
postmaster would have notice through the law, that 
he might have to send the circulars, and would provide 
a sufficient staff. The appliances of the Post Office are 
very different from what they were 20 years ago; but 
it would not be fair to send several thousand notices 
all at once. 

34,722. Are you aware that the postmaster receives 
the writ ?—I believe that is so. He could commu- 
nicate with the agents, and by that means he would 
know when the notices were to be sent out. 

34,723, Supposing both parties agreed to use the 
Post Office, and did use it; what would become of the 
corruptible 4,000 ?—I do not think that any agreement 
could be made that would be of any value. __ 

34,724. What would the 4,000 corruptible voters 
do ?—They would not care about delivering circulars, 
provided they were employed, so that they might be 
paid. ' . 
34,725, What do you think they would do if they’ 
were not employed as they had been ?—I believe if 
they could do nothing else, they would get up a candi- 
date, so as to create a division. I remember, years ago, 
there was a coalition between Lord Douro and Peto, 
and in order that there might be a contest, a third 
candidate was put up in the person of Mr. Parry, 
although he had no chance of getting in. 

34,726. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I think Mr. Parry was 
beaten, was he not, by a very small majority >—I think 
about 600 or 800. 

34,727. I thought it was not more than 300 ?—I 
will not be sure. The return is the best thing to refer 
to. 

34,728. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Daynes says the majority 
was 157 ?—I thought it was much larger than that. 

34,729. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I believe he was no party 
to any corrupt proceedings ?—They always say that. 

34,730. We may take that for granted ?—On both 
sides. 

34,731. How long is it since you have taken an 
active part in the politics of the city ?—Almost from 
the time I came there to the present time. 
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34,732. In every election ?—Except 1871 and 1875, 
and I had very little to do with that of 1859. I did 
canvass for Mr. Lewis, but I did not go to the central 
committee room. 

34,733. Did you take an active part in 1874 ?—Yes, 
I was agent. 

34,734. How do you arrive at the figures 3,000, 4,000, 
or 5,000 corrupt voters?—You cannot arrive at it 
from statisties, but from the canvasses which have 
been made, and a general knowledge of the people 
throughout the different wards ; it is a rough estimate. 

34,735. Has it ever happened that, in any election, 
there\ has been moral evidence that so many as 4,000 
have been corrupted ?—I do not know that you would 
ever get evidence of it, because it would be the agere- 
gate of both parties. Hach party finds an immense 
number who will not promise their votes ; they stand 
out to the last, and we know what they stand out 
for. 

34,786. Is it what the Americans would call ecalcu- 
lation rather than knowledge ?—It must be so. 

34,737. Are these corruptible people confined to the 
poorest classes of voters?—Generally speaking, they 
would be the lowest class, except that in a large 
body of men there would be some who would not con- 
descend to take a bribe. 

34,738. One of the witnesses has told us that a great 
many of the corruptible voters come from the freemen 
class >—I do not know. Iam not able to distinguish 
them, and besides, many a freeman has a vote as a 
householder. I do not know what class to put him in ; 
he may be on the register three times. 

34,739. A witness has said so, do you contradict it ? 
—I confess I do not see how you are to fix his cor- 
ruption on his being a freeman, when he votes in three 
separate characters. It used to be said that freemen 
were most open to bribery, but that was direct 
bribery. 

34,740. It has been stated here by one gentleman 
that he thought, although there were a great many 
labourers in the city who might be corrupted by a 
little money, with the pretence of employment, that is, 
the messenger trick, yet he did not think that there 
were many who would be open to direct bribery ?—I 
think a good many take the colourable employment 
who would not take the money ; but I cannot say that 
there are not many out of the 4,000, who would not 
take the money ; still I think that money payment in 
Norwich is pretty well stamped out. 

34,741. One of the reasons why I thought it just 
possible that you had not a very practical knowledge 
of the exact state of things in Norwich was, that you 
said you did not know, until you saw it in the evidence, 
that the persons who joined the processions were paid ? 
—No. 

34,742. You had never heard of it before ?—I do 
not think we had processions before 1870, at Mr. 
Huddleston’s election. Then we had them in 1874 
and 1875, 

34,743. Who first introduced the processions ?—I 
cannot say. 

34,744. Was it Mr. Huddleston or Mr. Tillett >—I 
cannot say. If one started it, the other would follow 
the next day. 

34,745. You would not allow a committee room in 
a public-house ?—No. 

34,746. That/matter has been very much discussed, 
and it has been said that it would be difficult to get a 
committee room ina private house ?—I do not think 
so at all, speaking of Norwich. 

34,747. (Mr. Howard.) Do you consider a com- 
mittee room at all necessary since the ballot ?—In a 
large place like Norwich you might want one in each 
ward, or you would have such an immense amount of 
labour at the central room that it would be over- 
whelming. 

34,748. You think there would be no difficulty >— 
You could get private rooms; but, instead of 10s. or 
20s., it might be necessary to pay 2/. for them. 

34,749. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you really mean to 
say that you did not know, until you saw it in evidence, 


that persons who joined these processions were paid? yy, 7: Piel 


—TI had not the slightest idea of it. 


34,750. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you anything to say 27 Sept. 187 


about the employment of roughs; has that been a 
general practice —Yes, I would prohibit the employ- 
ment of all roughs or quasi roughs. 

34,751. As regards your experience of Norwich, 
has that been a common practice since you have known 
the place ?—Yes, they were not always called roughs. 
Years ago we used to call them posse men. 

34,752, They were the same men?— The same 
class of men, 

_ 84,753, Do you think that practice has been on the 
increase or decrease ?>—Qn the increase. 

34,754. Do you think there is any necessity to have 
as many as 150 men in St. Andrew’s Hall ?—No, I 
would not allow any candidate to have any roughs or 
quasi roughs. I would authorise the chief constable 
through the returning officer to swear in as many 
special constables as were necessary, and I would put 
them into’ five hands under a sergeant of police, and 
those men would be available to go anywhere and stop 
any riot, or protect the candidate at any public meet- 
ings, and then they would have the regular police to 
fall back upon to assist them in case of need. 

34,755. You think that Corporal Cropp and those 
gentlemen may very well be dispensed with ?—Quite 
so. would not have them. Some of the Commis- 
sioners have asked why the police could not be called 
in. I would not have the regular police called in as a 
matter of course, to all these rows, but I would have 
the special constables, and keep the police to assist 
the special constables in case of need. 

34,756. You have made some remarks about ac- 
counts ; do you believe an inspection of the accounts 
would not bg as good a way as any of arriving at a 
decision whether any election was pure or not ?— 
Certainly ; and if all the accounts were sent in to the 
sheriff in detail, the candidate would know, and 
there would be an opportunity of testing every pay- 
ment of 40 shillings, or something like that, and he 
would be afraid to make those payments. I would 
not allow him to make a return of ageregate pay- 
ments to the sheriff, or pay the manager of such a 
ward such a sum, but he must give the details and 
the vouchers. 

34,757. Although for the convenience of the public 
you would have such a statement?—That is an 
abstract merely. 

34,758. About this large corruptible element you 
speak of in the constituency, do you base your numbers 
upon your experience and knowledge of the place ? 
—I hear what othe say; I may join to that my 
own experience. They say there are from 3,000 to 
5,000. 

34,759. Is that your experience, based on coming 
in contact with those men at election times ?—I 
cannot say I come so much in contact with them, but 
I come in contact with those who are more imme- 
diately connected with them, and hear what they say 
when they have been able to canvass. I know the 
result, and know how many there are who must be 
put down doubtful. We used to put them down ‘*M” 
for money, or more mildly put them down “ D” for 
doubtful ; it means much the same thing. 

34,760. Then although you say of course that there 
can be no exact arithmetical numbering of these 
people, is it a morally ascertainable number ; can you 
ascertain it with any degree of moral certainty ?— 
There cannot be a doubt that there must be 3,000 
persons of that class ; take it as a minimum, 

34,761. Have you heard of the floating population 
described in Norwich, which I understand means people 
who change a great deal from one ward to another, or 
from one part of the same ward to another ?—I am 
not able to speak to that. 

34,762. Have you ever had anything to do with the 
registration ?—-Not with the registration. 

34,763. You cannot give us any assistance P—I 
have to do with the rates, but that does not affect us 
much. In the small tenements we assess the landlords 
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and we have no notice. There are no changes:in the 
rates, inasmuch as the names of the tenants only are 
altered, but if the names of the landlords. are not 
altered, it does not affect us. 

34,764. You cannot speak of your own knowledge 
as to this floating population ?>—No, I do not think 
anybody can—not of actual facts. 

34,765. You do not know how far the statements 
are correct, or to what degree they are correct that 
the population in Norwich changes its houses very 
much oftener than in other places ?—In some of the 
wards there would be more than in others. 

34,766. You cannot give us any idea about that, as 
contrasting it with any other place >—No. 

34,767. Have you ever taken part in any elections 
at any other place than Norwich ?>—No, not since IL 
have been in Norwich. 

34,768. (Mr. Howard.) Which are the most venal 
wards?—The seventh and eighth are always con- 
sidered the venal wards over the water. .1 do not 
know why, but they always have been considered so. 
I do not wish to libel them. 

34,769. Do you think that the floating population, 
so called, would be likely to change their location 
between those two wards, more than between those and 
any other ?>—No. 

34,770. At all events, they would not change into 
the other wards, No. 1. for example ?—They would 
have more difficulty in changing into No. 1, because 
there would be fewer houses that would suit them. 

34,771. And higher rents >—And higher rents. 

34,772. Speaking generally, the change of houses 
and places would be from one comparatively poor 
ward into another ?—More so there than in other 
wards, because there would be a greate® selection of 
houses, and it would be more easy to obtain a house. 


34,773. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When you answered me 
as to the number of voters, that is, 3,000, 5,000, and 
4,000, I adopted the phrase of the Americans, “ Cal- 
culate.” I presume you mean your estimate isa 
guess, and nothing higher than a guess ?—It is only a 
guess formed by my experience, and it being said by 
others that they cannot get an accurate canvass or 
anything because of the floating population. 

84,774. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Tillett: was. of that 
opinion ?>—Yes. 

34,775. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I am now speaking of the 
whole number of supposed bribable parties, 3,000 to 
5,000; it is only a guess of yours?—lIt is only an 
estimate, only a guess. 

34,776. With regard to the Sands ?—I would not 
have bands ; I would make bands and organized pro- 
cessions illegal. Of course people would be at. liberty 
to follow their favorite candidate, but not to get up an 
organised procession. At the same time I would not 
prohibit parties from showing their zeal by following 
their candidates about if they think proper, going to 
their houses and meetings, and back, but there they 
ought to be protected by special constables, and not by 
their own partizans, as roughs. 

34,777. Do you think it might interfere with the 
utility of the police subsequently ?—Not at all. 

34,778. But if the police were engaged actively in 
suppressing riots at the elections, do you think it would 
be just possible that it might interfere with their effi- 
ciency afterwards, and that they might be unpopular 
afterwards ?—It might have that effect, and I much 
prefer keeping them in reserve in case of need. I would 
keep them out of election squabbles as much as possible. 

34,779. (Mr. Howard.) What class of citizens 
would you employ as special constables ?—Our. chief 
constable would have no difficulty in finding 100 or 
150 men in whom he could place confidence, and who 
would behave themselves properly. Let the returning 
officer, or the mayor, authorise him to do that, and he 
would do it. 

34,780. That force, with the force in reserve, would 
be quite sufficient >—Yes, I daresay it might be possible 
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to employ Corporal Cropp or sonie of those men, and 


make them useful constables. 


34,781. Is there any other matter on which you can 
give us information ?—No. To prevent bands actually 
parading the city, and processions, I would authorize 
the police to stop them and take them before the 
magistrate. I would not make it a penalty upon the 
candidate, but it should be equal to a breach of the 
peace, and they should be apprehended and stopped by 
force, if necessary. 

34,782. There is existing legislation on that subject ? 
—I am not aware that you can stop a band. 

34,783. I do not say that you can go and take them 
by the collar, but it is not a lawful practice ?—No, but 
that is a sort of illegality they do not regard ; it is not 
tangible, it does not come near enough to them. If 
they could be apprehended and taken ‘before a magis- 
trate, and some small fine inflicted on them, they would 
refuse to go in the band. 

34,784. I suppose you have read, if you have not 
heard, the evidence as to the alleged number of mes- 
sengers employed on the respective sides >—Yes. 

34,785. You are aware, it is said by several persons 
that there is a considerable difference between the 
number employed on one side and on the other; have 
you any opinion ag to that >—I attribute a good deal 
of that to what the parties had in their mind at the 
time. . You ask a Conservative how many, messengers 
he required, and he says perhaps a dozen or twenty for 
his ward; I think he means men properly employed 
as messengers. Then perhaps the Liberal witness 
when you talk to him of messengers says, ‘1 mean by 
“ the term messengers all those men I have been 
“ accustomed to employ, watchers and roughs, and 
* billposters, and people of that class,’ and he says, 
“If Iam to conduct an election as I have hitherto 
** conducted it, I shall want those men again.” . If you 
take it that a messenger is strictly to be a messenger, 
and to be fairly employed, then I do not believe you 
can find employment for more than 20 in a ward, 
extending between the 7th and 8th wards, which are 
unusually large wards, and which cover an unusually 
large distance, 

34,786. You are aware, are you not, that the Con- 
servatives are said to have employed a much larger 
number of messengers than the Liberals ?—They did 
at the 1875 election. 

34,787. You think they did ?—Just - from the 
evidence. 

34,788. You can only form your opinion from the 
evidence before us P—No. 

34,789. You have no independent opinion 2.Not at 
all, either in 1874 or 1875, because I was otherwise 
engaged. 

34, 790. Unless there is anything you can add, we 
need not further detain you?—I do not believe you 
can employ more than 20 messengers fairly in any 
ward. If you go beyond 10 or 20 men you get less 
work out of the larger number ; you get less work out 
of the 40 messengers than you would out of the 20 
because you cannot superintend them, and you would 
get less out of 80 than out of 20 for the same reason. 
If you have a few men you see that they are properly 
employed, and that they do their work. 

34,791. Have you any doubt that if'a small number 
were employed and well paid, they would do the work 
as well as a large number poorly paid err would 
do the work better. 

34,792. What is the object the parties have in avoid- 
ing the employment, of a sinall efficient number at a 
higher price, and choosing to employ a large inefficient 
number at a less price >There j is only one object. 

34,793. What is it ?—To catch: their votes, either 
dir ectly or indirectly, or the votes of those over whom 
they have influence. 

34,794. Have you a doubt that it one to a a large 
extent ?—No doubt of it. 

34,795. Votes are caught ?—No doubt. of course 
there are exceptions, where you get a messenger who 
votes against you, but that is the exception: ii} 
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Joun Daynes recalled and further examined. 


34,796. (Mr. Howard.) I asked your attendance 
here to-day to enable you to give us any further 
evidence that might occur to you after a little re- 
flection. Is there anything you desire to add to your 
evidence ?—I have a little statement I wish to make. 

34,797. Certainly, by all means; what is it P—I 
had 25/. offered to give information to Mr. Gilbert as 
to what was going on in my house. 

34,798. When ?—Last March. 

' 34,799. Did you give him information ?—I did not 
know anything. 

34,800. Did you give him information ?—No, I 
told him (that was Mr. Tom Clowes) I never saw 
anything going on in my house. 

34,801. You told him you had no information ?— 
He wanted to take me to Mr. Gilbert’s office; I was 
very busy that week, and my trade does not lie at 
home; I am in the shoe trade. 

34,802. You do not wish to add anything more to 
your evidence the other day ?—I cannot add anything 
more; I wish to tell you all I know, I come here for 
the very express purpose. 

34,803. Were you at home, at your house, the night 
the messengers were paid r—Yes, I was at home that 
night. 

34,804. There was a pretty good company of 
them ?—Thre was a lot of people, and a lot besides 
messengers. 

34,805. You knew a good many of them, I should 
think /—I am very near a stranger up in that part ; 
I knew some few. 

34,806. The other day you could not tell me any 
of their names or point them out at all to me, except 
one man, Jary ?—He wasa young man I recommended. 

34,807. Now J. have reminded you that you saw a 
large number of them at the time they were paid ?—Il 
will tell you what I have done. You asked me what 
time young Constable came to mine, I could not tell 
you. He passed through my bar several times, but 
I could not tell. Ihave seen young Constable, and 
T asked him, and he told me what day he came to 
mine. 

34,808. (Mr. Goldney.) Was day was it ?—On the 
Monday. 

34,809. (Mr. Howard.) You can read and write, 
cannot you?—No, I cannot ; I can write my name. 

84,810. That is something towards it. You can 
read a newspaper?—No, I make a very bad hand 
of it. 

/ 84,811. We will not quarrel about that ?—If’ it 
comes to a hard word I have to go to the next one. 

34,812. Cannot you read and write >—No. 

34,813. Do you not read the newspaper ?—I take 
it up very often, but cannot make it half out. 

34,814. And you enjoy it ?—I wish I could. 

34,815. If I wrote a letter to you, you could read 
it 2—No, I could not ; I was in Liverpool a fortnight 
ago and I could not write to my wife; she had to 
wait until I came home. 

34,816. I will give you the credit of being able to 
read and write ?—I wish I could. 

34,817. Having thought over the evidence of the 
other day, are you prepared still to say that you do not 
know any of the persons who were engaged as messen- 
gers at the “Golden Dog,” except Constable and 
Jary ?—I will tell you what I have done since I 
have been away; I saw young Constable, I asked him 
if he could give me any information as to the people’s 
places, and I took the trouble to go round and ask 
these people, and here is the list; I asked them 
whether they were set on at the “ Golden Dog.” 

34,818. Who told you to go to those people >—You 
told me to gather up what information I could. 

34,819. But who gave you the names on the paper? 
—One recommended me to another; that is how I 
got the names. ae ; chi ‘ 
~ 34,820. Before I take you any further, will you 
oblige the Commissioners by coming to the’ table and 
looking through this list of names ?—I cannot read. ~ 


34,821. Come, try ?—I cannot see; that is another 
thing. 

34,822. If you will take a seat at the table, we will 
not detain you very long. Before you do that lesson, 
tell me how long did it take to pay the men at your 
house ?—I cannot answer. 

34,823. You must answer P—I did not pay them. 

34,824. I did not say you did. Do not think you 
can trifle with the Commissioners >—I am not come 
to trifle. 

34,825. I think you will find, if you think so, 
that it is a great mistake, and I warn you. It is at 
your house that these men were paid, and there is a 
large number of them as you see. I ask you how 
long it took, when did it begin,and when did it 
finish ?>—I believe they finished on Monday night. 

34,826. (Mr. Goldney.\) At what hour ?-—I cannot 
swear for that. 

34,827. About the hour ?—I cannot swear for it. 

34,828. Five o’clock in the afternoon ?—No. 

34,829. Ten o’clock at night ?—They did not come 
until evening time. 

34,830. (Mr. Howard.) Tell us the hour. You 
are a grown man; you must remember whether it 
was late at night ?—I had enough to do to look after 
my business. 

34,831. (Mr. Goldney.) Was it after your tea >— 
No, I had not time to get it; I do not often drink 
tea. 

34,832. Was it after your supper ?—I do not get 
supper ; that does not agree with me.. 

34,833. Was it before your shutting up time ?— 
Yes, of course, it was. 

34,834, Was it long before your shutting up time ? 
—That I cannot say ; it isa thing I take no interest 
in. 

34,835. Did they begin at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing ?—No, 10 o’clock in the morning is not night. 

34,836. Did they begin after breakfast P—No. 

34,837. Did they begin after dinner ?—They began. 
at night. 

34,838. Were they an hour over it ?—I never put 
the time down, I did not think I was going to be 
asked these questions. 

84,839. You do not know whether it was an hour 
or not >—More than that. 

34,840. (Mr. Howard.) Was not your house kept 
open an hour after the proper hours ?—On Monday 
night ? 

34,841. Yes >—No. 

34,842. Are you quite clear about that >—I always 
loek my house up at the time. 

34,843. Do not “always” me; on the particular 
night, was it closed at the regulation time ?—On Mon- 
day night it was. 

34,844, When was it not >—On the Saturday night. 

34,845. When was it shut then ?—I closed my house 
at 11, and they stopped until very nearly 12. 

34,846. Have you always been a Liberal ?—I mix 
myself up with all parties. 

34,847. Were you a Conservative up to 1874?—I 
trouble very little about elections. 

34,848. Were you a Conservative up to 1874? 
Give me your answer ; I will not be trifled with ?—I 
was a Liberal in 1874. 

34,849. That is not an answer to my question. I 
ask you whether up to 1874 you were a Conservative ? 
—I do not recollect ever being a Conservative. 

34,850. You may not have been, for anything I 
know ?—TI join myself with all parties, and. go along 
with Liberals and Conservatives and all sorts, 

34,851. There is nothing to be ashamed of ?—I am 
not ashamed. 

34,852. What party did you act with up to 1874 2— 
I do not know that I took any interest in either party. 

34,853. In the elections of 1870 and 1871, what 
party did you act with?—I was along with the 
Liberals. ; 

34,854, Have you always been with the Liberals ? 
—No. 
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34,855. When were you not ?—I never voted Con- 
‘servative, but I always mix up with all parties. 

34,856. Have you ever voted Conservative ? 

34,857. I ask you whether at parliamentary elections 
you have always voted for the Liberals, or the Con- 
servatives ?—I always voted Liberal, except at. the 
municipal election. 

34,858. How have you voted at the municipal 
election ?—I believe I voted for Sir Samuel Bignold ; 
they said he was a nice gentleman, and | voted for 
him. 

84,859. Sir Samuel was a Conservative. When 
was the next time you voted ?—-[ cannot tell you that, 

34,860. Did you ever vote, after that, for the Con- 
servatives ?—{ do not remember. 

34,861. Did you ever vote after that for the 
Liberals >—Of course I have. 

34,862. It does not follow “ of course’ 
done so. 

34,863. Have you always, since the time of Sir 
Samuel Bignold, voted Liberal, or have you voted for 
the Conservatives ?—Not to the best of my recollec- 
tion. I do not take much interest, and therefore I do 
not bear it in mind. 

34,864. In 1874 was your house let for 77. 10s, >— 
Yes. 

34,865. To the Liberal party ?—Yes. 

34,866. I ask you whether, up to that time, you 
had not been a Conservative, and voted Conservative. 
I give you a fair chance of answering. Turn it over 
in your mind. If you would like a little time to turn 
it over, sit down at the table, and try and pick out 
those names ?—I cannot read. 

34,867. At all events we will not keep you long? 
—I should be very happy indeed. It isa grief for 
me to think the School Board was not out before. 

34,868. You can write your name, and read a paper, 


> ?>—| have 


_ and I cannot let you off >—You must doas you please ; 


J am willing to do anything I know, or say anything. 
34,869, May I look at that paper in your hand ?— 
Yes. 
34,870. I do not want to see it, if you would rather 
not ?—I would rather you saw it. 
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34,871. Who wrote this down ?—A man who works 
on my premises. 

34,872. What is his name ?—Leech. 

84,878. Sit down at the table, and do the best “ee 
can with that list; the sooner you make it out, the 
sooner you will get away ?—I should. be very happy 
to, but you will have to keep me all my life. 

34,874, A man who comes here and says he can 
write his name and read.the newspaper, can make out 
a list of names P—I cannot read the newspaper. 

34,875. The secretary will afford you any assistance, 
and I shall have to ask you to be sure, as far as you 
can be, how late your house was kept open when the 
men were paid, and also to make sure whether, up to 
1874, when you got 7/. 10s. for your committee room, 
you had or had not voted for the Conservative. ‘Turn 
those little matters over in your mind ?—I can soon 
answer that. 

34,876. Answer it, because I want to save time ?— 
I voted for the Liberals on the 1874 election. 

34,877. I did not ask you that ; until 1874 always ? 
Yes. 

34,878. Do you say it was at the 1874 election that 
you voted for the Liberals ?—I always voted a Liberal, 
bar the municipal election. 

34,879, You say that upon your oath?—I have 
said it. 

34,880. There is no doubt about it ; you have a clear 
recollection ?—I have no other recollection ; I tell you I 
did not bear it in mind, I am not an electioncering man. 

34,881. Do you swear without recollection ?—I do 
not know { am sure. 

34,882. Do you not see how very unsatisfactorily 
you are placing yourself in giving me such answers ? 
—I am not an educated man; I am very sorry for it. 

34,883. You are a very smart man. I think you 
had better do as I bid you. Iam more your friend 
than your enemy ?—I quite believe that ; I should be 
very happy to do the best I can. 

34,884. Do that for a little while, and I will talk to 
you by and by. Ifyou really mean to do that, the 
secretary must take you through the names ?—I will 
answer any names you put to me, if I can. 
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34,885. (Mr. Howard.) You are an innkeeper, are 
you ?>—Yes. 

34,886. Do you keep the “Cock Inn,” 
Street >—Yes. 

34,887. How long have you kept it ?—A little over 
nine years. 

34,888. You are a Conservative, are you not?— 
I am. 

34,889. Was there a committee room at your house 
at the last election ?—Yes. 

34,890. Also at the election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

34,891. Who took your room? Who hired it p— 
Mr. Stanley. 

- 84,892. Did you make a bargain with him yourself ? 
Yes. 

84,893. What was it to be?—In 1875 he told me 
it was to be as before. 

34,894. What was it before?—In 1874 I got five 
guineas ; in 1875 I got four guineas or 4. 

34,895. Were there any clerks there ?>—Yes, there 
were some three or four or five clerks in the rooms. 

34,896. Any messengers >— Yes, several messengers. 

34,897. At both elections ?—At both elections. 

34,898. What was the nearest committee room to 
yours ?>—There was a committee at the ‘‘ Lion,” which 
is 180 yards from my house. 

34,899. What was the next to that ?—There was 
another committee room at the ‘‘ Prince of Wales,” in 
Rose Lane, which would be 100 yards or a little 
more from my house. 

34,900. ‘Were those Conservative committee rooms ? 
—No, they were both Liberals. 

34,901. What was the nearest Conservative room ? 
—Mr, Howard, at the “Free Trade Tavern,” Rose 
Lane ; that would be 150 to 200 yards off, 
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34,902. What is the next nearest to you, Conserva- 
tive >I do not recollect any other one near to me; 
I think there was one in 1874, some little way down 
King Street. 

34,908. Which was that ?—I think that was at Mr. 
Quentin’s ; 1 think that would be perhaps 300 or 400 
yards from my house. 

34,904. How many messengers were there put on 
at your place ?—I cannot tell you the number, 

34,905. Can you form any idea ?—There 
good many in and cut during the day. 

34,906. Was there much work done there ?—The 
men were passing in and out. 

34,907. Did the clerks do much ?—They were up 
in the room. 

34,908. Did they do much P—I seldom went up in 
the room ; when I went up they were at the tables 
with papers. 

84,909. Yours was the principal committee room 
for that district >—Yes, I believe it was called the 
central for the first ward. 

34,910. Then the “Free Trade” was the nearest to 
you, Conservative ?—Yes. 

34,911. Do you consider that both those committee 
rooms were really necessary?—I am sure Iam not 
much acquainted with that sort of thing; I cannot 
inform you what is necessary. 

34,912. I think you can form a pretty shrewd guess, 
oe you ?—It is some little distance from mine to 
the “ Free Trade Tavern.” 

34,913, Not a great distance ?—From 150 to 200 
yards at the outside. 

34,914, Assuming that your house was necessary, 
do you think now that the “Free Trade” was? You 
must answer me that question seriously ?—I am sure 
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I cannot inform you ; I am not in anywise acquainted 
with the necessaries of elections. I think other people 
can inform you much better on that subject than I 
can. 

34,915. I think you can tell me?—No, I have not 
the slightest idea. 

34,916. You know why a committee room is em- 
ployed at an election. Do you not think one of those 
two houses, either yours or the “ Free Trade,” was 
what we call sham ?—I do not know. 

34,917. I will not ask you which, at present, but 
one of them ?—No, I cannot say they were sham at 
all; I know there were a good many people in and out 
at mine. 

34,918. Do you believe both were really necessary ? 
—I shall be very sorry to answer that question, be- 
cause I do not know. 

34,919. Cannot you form an idea whether the “ Free 
Trade” was really necessary or not ?—In my opinion I 
should think it is necessary. 

34,920. At what distance from you ?—150 to 200 
yards. 

34,921. You really think that ?—Yes. 

34,922. Why was it necessary? You had a staff of 
clerks at your room ?>—Yes. 

34,923. You had messengers at your room ?—Yes. 

34,924. You are in the same street ?--No. 

34,925. The same immediate district ?—Mine is 
King Street, Castle Meadow. 

34,926. Rose Lane is just out of it ?—Rose Lane 
runs out of King Street. 

34,927. It is in the same immediate neighbourhood ? 
—Yes. 

34,928. You had all the means and appliances at 
your room ?—Plenty of room at my house. 

34,929. Within comparatively few yards of the 
“Free Trade” where there were two or three clerks 
and messengers. Upon your oath do you now mean 
to say that the ‘‘ Free Trade” was actually necessary ? 
—I am not much acquainted with those things. 

34,930. You would rather not give an opinion ?—I 
would rather not give an opinion. 

34,931. You do not consider yourself competent to 
form an opinion ?>—No. 

34,932. You would not like to swear it was neces- 
sary ?—No, nor yet that it was not. 

34,933. What sort of house is the “ Free Trade” ?— 
It is a corner house, not a very large house ; I have 
been into it two or three times. 

34,934. Are you friendly with the landlord ?—I 
know the landlord very well. 

34,935. Did you put on any messengers ?>—No, 

34,936. Did you recommend any ?—No. 

34,937. None?—None. When I say I did not re- 
commend, I asked for one man. 

34,938. Did you know any of them ?—Yes, I knew 
several of the men to speak to, but a few by name. 

34,939. They were not doing much?—They were 
in and out of the place. 

34,940. I suppose they had some beer ?—No, the 
messengers had no beer. 

34,941. Never ?—Only what they paid for. 

34,942. We will not inquire at present who paid 
for it, I mean out of whose pocket it ultimately came, 
but they did have some beer ?—They had a little beer 
during the day, but that was very little. 

34,943. They went in, and out, and about, and drank 
beer >—Yes. 

34,944, That is about what they did really ?—When 
they went out I do not know where they went or 
what they did. I saw men have papers. 

34,945. They did not strike you as very much 
fatigued ?—Not at all. There were plenty of them to 
do what was done. 

34,946. You are an electioneerer to some extent ?— 
No. If they require my rooms I let them. I am 
there to attend to my business. 

34,947. You suspected they were put on chiefly 
because of their votes, did you not?—I think ‘there 
were plenty to do what was to do, 

84,948. May I take that as an answer to my ques- 
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tion, that they were put on for their votes ?—I should 
be very sorry to answer that question. 

34,949. Did you not believe it ? Had you not that 
suspicion in your mind r—No, I had not at all. 

34,950. You had heard of the messenger trick, had 
you not; men put on to catch their votes ?—I have 
heard more of it since this inquiry. 

34,951. You had heard of it then?—No, I do not 
know that I had. 

34,952. Had you, or not, heard of the messenger 
trick ?—No. 

34,953. The colourable employment of messengers 
to catch their votes ?—Not until this inquiry. 

34,954. Or never suspected ?—No, 

34,955. Did you ever take a part in electioneering 
in Norwich ?—No. 

34,956. You simply vote ?>—Simply vote. 

34,957. You will bear in mind that in future the 
messenger trick ought to be discontinued ?—I hope 
those people that employ them will have no more to 
do with it than I have. I simply let my room, and if 
they employ the people I cannot help it. 

34,958. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How long have you been 
a Conservative ?—Lver since I have had a vote I 
have always voted Conservative. 

34,959. (Mr. Howard.) How long is that ?—About 
nine years. The first vote was in 1868, soon after I 
came to live in Norwich. 

34,960. Did the messengers take out circulars ?— 
Yes, or papers which I supposed to be circulars. 

34,961. Two or three at a time ?—I do not know 
what they had. They went out and came in, and 
when a messenger was called for they went out in 
that way. 

34,962. Not heavily laden ?—No, not at all heavily 
laden. 

84,963. What did the clerks do ?—The clerks were 
up in their rooms, 

34,964. Did they breakfast there ?—No. 

34,965. Enjoy themselves ?>— No. 

34,966. Cigars?—No, they had no cigars to the 
best of my recollection. ‘They had a little luncheon or 
bread and cheese. 

34,967. That is reasonable enough, if they did 
work with it. Do you think they did work ?—I think 
they did work. I saw a quantity of papers in the 
room. I never went up into the room unless I was 
called while the clerks were there. 

34,968. (Mr. Goldney.) You let them two rooms, 
did you not, back room and front room?—There are 
three rooms in my house they might make use of, 
barring market day. 

34,969. These gentlemen did use two rooms ?—Yes, 
on some occasions they used three rooms. 

34,970. Then the “ Coopers’ Arms” was used as a 
committee room, was it not ?—I do not know such a 
house. 

34,971. In Princes Street ?—I do not know it. 

34,972. Do you know the “Red Lion” in 
Bishopsgate Street ?—Yes, that is a house that is 
pulled down now. 

34,973. That is a house used in the first division ? 
—I do not know. 

34,974. Were there more messengers employed in 
1875 than in 1874 ?—I think there were. 

384,975. More in 1875 ?—More in 1874 to the best 
of my recollection. 

34,976. How many more?—I do not know the 
number, but I think from my recollection there were 
a few more men in 1874 than in 1875. 

34,977. Do you think there were a dozen ?—There 
might be a dozen, more or less, but I believe there 
were more men in !1874 than in 1875. 

34,978. Did they seem in 1874 to do any more 
work ?>—Much about the same. 

34,979. How many did you recommend for a job 
in 1874 ?—Not any. 

34,980. They asked you to recommend them ?— 
Some of them asked me to recommend them. I told 
them they had better ask someone who had more 
influence, 
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34,981. They walked upstairs and said, “ Mr Page 
told us to walk upstairs? ”—I did not meconment 
any; if I had recommended a man I should have 
gone and talked to one ot the managers or clerks. 

34,982. Were they paid at your house?— Yes, 

34, 983. When ?—After the election. 

34,984. Was it the Saturday night or Monday ?— 
The fore part of the week ; I think | it was Monday 
or Tuesday. 

34,985. Did Mr. Stanley pay them ?—TI did not see 
Mr. Stanley there; Mr. Stanley’s clerk. 

34,986. Who was that ?>—I cannot tell that; I think 
his name was Earl. 

34,987. Is it Earl or Fownsend ?—Harl I think. 

34,988. Did .you see Mr. Townsend there, or Mr. 
Swan ?—I saw Mr. Swan there in 1875; not 1874. 

34,989. Did he help to pay them?—lI did not see 
him help. 

34,990. Who paid them in 1874?—I think Mr. 
Smith had something to do with it in 1874. 

34,991. Mr. Stanley was the chief man? — Mr. 
Stanley engaged the room from me; he was the man 
I looked to. 

34,992. Did some of these messengers come apply- 
ing for employment ?—There were a great number 
came asking for employment. 

34,993. About what number ?—In the fore part of 
the time there were men repeatedly there asking to be 
employed. 

34,994. In 1875 ?—Yes. 

34, 995. What do you call the fore part of the time ? 
—My room was engaged from the Friday ; there was 
a messenger or two there on the Saturday, and I think 
on the Monday, the fore part of the week. 

34,996. Was that when they began to apply so 
much ?-—Yes. 

34,997. About. what number applied; I do not 
bind you to one or two?—A man would come and 
ask, and if he did not get on he would go away. I 
think there were a great many came and asked to see 
Mr. Stanley. 

34,998. Were there as many as 100 came and 
asked ?>—No. 

34,999. As many as 50?—There might have been 
during the week, those set on and not set on. 

35,000. Did you hear what became of the people 
who were not set on ?—TI heard several of them ask 
Mr. Stanley, and he said, “I have no instructions to 
* put people on, and I cannot put people on.” I 
heard him make that remark to several in the bar as 
he passed through. 

35,001. Did you know what became of them after- 
wards; did they come back again to ask?—Some of 
them came back a second time ; 1 daresay some of 
them might make a second application, but I do not 
know. 

35,002. Do you know how many were engaged ?— 
Nos5 

35,003. Over 50 ?—That I cannot say. 

35,004. Mr. Stanley has told-us there were 60 ?— 
I knew there were more when they were paid; they 
were altogether. 

35,005. How many should you judge ?—I do not 
think it was 60; still some were in the bar, and some 
in the passage, and some up in the room. The men, 
as they were paid, went away. 

35,006. Were they all paid in one night ?>—I believe 
they were. 

35,007. How long did the paying last at your house ? 
—TI am sure I cannot say how long it would last. 

35,008. What time did they begin ?>—It commenced 
in the evening. 

35,009. 6 or 7, or 8 or 9?—From 7 to 8, to the best 
of my recollection. 

35,010. When did they finish ?>—I cannot say exactly 
when they were finished. 

35,011. Before you shut up ?—Yes, they were all 
finished. 

35,012. Before 11 oclock ?—Yes, the place all closed 
by ii o’clock. 

35,013. rh 10 had they anichod Pas: hott 10 or 
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soon after. Mine is a double house, - during: the 
time of the election there is one part of the house that 
is open then which is not open except at market time, 
and when the men had done there on the night they 
would be paid, or the night the clerks would be there, 
that part of the house would be closed, and I retired 
to the other part of the house. Mine - a double 
house. 

35,014. You have put it as being from 7 to 8 P— 
Some of the men might be sitting in the bar after they 
were paid, but I think that part of the house might be 
cleared by 10 or a little after. Many of the men were 
there before they commenced, and several ‘of them: 
stopped a little time after payment was over. 

35,015. Do you know if any of the men went from 
your house to the other committee Tooms PI do not 
know. 

35,016. Or came from ithe athe committee rooms 
to your house ?P—I do not know. 

35,017. (Mr. Howard.) Did you hear anything 
about the Liberals putting on messengers in that 
district ?—I heard some of the men say, when: they. 
were denied by Mr. Stanley and others,“ We can go 
“ and get a job from the Liberals.” “That is what 
many of them said. 

35,018. (Mr. Goldney.) You knew a great many 
of these people were voters ?—No, I'did not. 

35,019. You believed they were ?—I believed they 
were, but I had no reason to know. — 

35,020. ‘You had no reason to doubt >No} and I 
had no reason to know. 

35,021. Had you any reason to doubt why they were 
put on ?—It did not strike me why they were put on: 

35,022. You saw yourself that they could not be all 
necessary >—I do not think they were all necesary. 

35,023. Did it not occur to you why they were put 
on 2A could not tell what they expected them to do. 
The fore part of the time they said, “We ‘shall have 
“ more to do to-morrew ” and to-morrow, but the busy 
time never seemed to come. 

35,024. In 1874 you must have known ?>—There 
were more in 1874. 

35,025. When the 1874 election was over, you 
knew pretty well why all the messengers had been 
employed at your house?—Yes, I knew there had 
been plenty to do the work of both elections. 

35,026. You formed a pretty good guess why there 
had been 60 many of them doing so little work ?—No, 
it did not strike me at all. 

35,027. Did it strike anybody élse who happened 
to be talking in your bar ?—lI did not hear by reas 
about it. 

35,028. You did not hear anybody say, “ What a 
lot the Tories employed ?—I never heard | a remark 
of it. It has struck me since this inquiry. 

35,029. Did you not hear people make the remark, 
¢ What a lot the Tories have employed '?”—No, 

35,030. You never heard anybody make it >—No, 

35,031. Did not people say the: ee was won 
by it No. 

$5,032. You never heard that said 2LiNor 

35,033. Was it quite new to you when the election 
petition came on, to hear that a great number of mes- 
sengers had been employed ?—I knew there were a 
oreat number employed. 

ba 034, A great number employed for a purpose: : 
—Yes. 

35,035. That was quite a new idea to you ?—Yes. 
7 35,036. It struck you as something quite new ?— 

es. 

35,037. How long have you been in Norwich’ — 
Between 9 and 10 years. 

35,038.’ Where did you come. from ?—T came fidui 
the country, from Great Witchingham, where T lived 
last. 

35,039. Is that in Norfolk ?—That is in’ Norfolk. 

35,040. You had never heard of any corruption ?— 

I iehiew very little of elections until 1 came to Norwich. 

35,041. Did you hear anything per have — 
plenty. 

35,042. Until the ‘petition you’ ‘never heard that 
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messengers were employed corruptly with a view of 
getting their votes r—No. 

35,043. It struck you then as quite a new thing ?— 
Quite so, 


35,044. At municipal elections they do not employ 
any at all I think ?—-I know very little about those 
things, 


The proceedings were adjourned for a short time, 


Mrs: Susan MApGE sworn and examined. 


85,045. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are the occupier of 
the “ Queen Adelaide ” in St. Augustine’s >—Yes. 
. 35,046. How long have you occupied it ?—14 
years. 

35,047. Did you at the election of 1874 ?—Yes, 
1874 and 1875. 

34,048. In what ward is it ?+-Pitt Street. 
© 35,049. What ward ?—EKighth ward. 


85,050. In 1874 was there a committee room there ?. 


— Yes. 
» 35,051. Was ita Liberal committee room r—Yes, 

35,052. What did they pay you ?—Four guineas, 

__ 35,058. How many rooms did they occupy >—T wo. 

36,054. Were there many clerks. there ?—Well 
there was one always there. 

35,055. Were both rooms occupied >—Yes, some 
for the messengers and some for the clerks. 

35,056, A few men ?—About 20 I should say, 

85,057. And two clerks P—Yes, there were two 
clerks there, 

35,058. They were occupied up to the day of the 
polling I suppose ?>—Yes, from the Monday to the 
Friday evening. 

35,059. (Mr. Goldney.) They were on until the 
Friday evening ?—Yes. 

35,060. Were there any men paid there ?—Not on 
that day. 

35,061, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What day were they 
paid ?—On the Monday following. 

35,062. Were all paid on ,the one Monday ?—All 
that I saw were. 

35,068. About what time in the evening did they 
begin to pay them ?—About 8 in the evening. 

35,064. What time did they finish ?—About half 

ast. 
: 35,065. Was there a good deal of work done there ? 
—wWell they did not particularly come through my 
bar; they had other places to go through without 
going through my bar, and I alone had my bar to 
-attend to, so that I did not notice that. 

‘35,066. You cannot say what was done ?—No, I 
cannot say. | 

35,067. In 1875 did they again occupy rooms in 
your house ?—Yes, in 1875. 

35,068. Two rooms again ?—Yes. 

35,069. What did they pay you ?—Four guineas, 

35,070. The same as before ?—Yes. 

35,07], What:number of clerks were there then ?— 
‘About two. . 

35,072. How many messengers ?>—That I could not 
say, I have forgotten that. 

35,073. About ?—I have forgotten all about that 
election; I could not say. 

35,074. I do not want.you to say exactly how 
many ?—I could not form any idea, 

35,075. 10 or 20 ?—I could, not, form any idea, 
.'»85,076; How long did they oceupy your rooms ?— 
Well I forget at that election. 

35,077.. Do, you remember. when the men, were 
paid ?—No, I do not at that election. ~ 

35,078. Is there anything which, occurs. to you 
‘about that election which you would like to tell us ?— 
‘No, I have nothing to say. 

_ 35,079, Of course you have not a vote for amember 
‘of parliament ?—No, my husband has not been dead 
long enough for me to have a vote. J have not hada 
vote yet. ; 
85,080. Do you know you have not one ?>—Not for 
the general election, [ know I have not, my husband 
is only just dead the other election, so I forget all 
caboutiatda yuleiny Nat Hox : 

» 85,081. (Mr, Goldney.) What nights do you say 
they paid at your house >—On the Monday evening. 


35,082, And on the Saturday ?—No none on the 
Saturday. 

35,083. Was yours what is called the central com- 
mittee room r—Yes, it was. 

35,084. Did Mr. Hunter pay there r—Yes. 

85,085. Who was with him ?—The clerk. 

35,086. How long were they paying ?>—About half 
an hour. 

85,087. Not more 2—Not more at all. 

35,088. How many went up at atime ?—I do not 
know ; there was about 20 I reckon went through to 
be paid, not more. 

35,089. They paid 20 in half an hour ?—Yes, 


35,090. If Mr. Hunter has told us he paid more. 


than 20 ?—I could not say he did not pay more 
than 20 at mine. 

35,091. Where did he pay then ?—I do not know. 

35,092. There were a great many more messengers 
employed ?>—So there might be, but Ido not know 
how many were paid away from there. 

85,093. Mr. Hunter was the gentleman who ma- 
naged the things down at your house ?—Yes. 

35,094. There seem to have been 121 messengers 
employed altogether °—They were not at my house. 

35,095, Besides those Mr. Hunter paid at your 
house, he must have paid some elsewhere ?—That I 
cannot say. 

85,096. You: do not believe there were more than 
20 paid at your house >No. 

35,097. Mr. Hunter may remember one thing, and 
you may remember another ?-—Yes, I am quite sure of 
that. 

35,098, Your husband was alive during the election ? 
—No. 

35,099. Did any of these people apply to you to be 
put on ?-—-No. 

35,100. Do you know how they came to be put on? 
—I cannot say. 

35,101. There may have been some put on I sup- 
pose >—Yes, of course there was. 

35,102. About how many ?—About 20. 

35,1038. At the “Queen Adelaide” ?—-[ saw about 
20 backwards and forwards. 

35,104. Were they the same 20 ?>—Yes, 

35,105. What were their names ?—I do not know. 

35,106. Were they people who used your house at 
other times ?>—No. 

35,107. What became of those people who used to 
come in and out and have their glass ?>—They had 
nothing to do with the election. 

35,108. None of your customers were put on at the 
election ?—No. 

35,109.. Where. were you when these people went 
in and out to be paid ?—In the bar. 

35,110. Had they to pass through the bar to get 
upstairs ?——It is all on one floor ; they did not go 
upstairs. 

35,111. They had to pass through ?>—Yes, and some 
came the other way through the side door. 

35,112. You are quite sure, that Mr. Hunter only 
paid about 20?—That is all ; I do not believe there 
were more than 20-at my house. 

35,1138. How many were there when the work was 
going on ?—That I cannot say. ; 

35,114. Were there more than that 20 P—I do not 
know; I should not think there were. 

35,115. You do not think they could have been 
there without your seeing them ?—Possibly they 
might, one or two. . 

35,116. I suppose there were nothing like 90 there ? 
—There were not 90. 

35,117. Do you-know how many are charged for as 
being at your house >No, © . 
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35,118. You do not know how many were paid 
altogether ?—No. 

35,119. You say they were not at your house ?— 
They were not. 

35,120. You cannot be mistaken about it ?—I am 
quite sure of that. 

35,121. At all events there were not 80 or 90 people 
doing the work at your place ?—No, I never saw so 
many people about the place. 

_ 85,122. If they were employed as messengers, they 
must have been sent away where people would not 
notice them ?-—I cannot say that. 

35,123. Out of your house at all events ?Yes. 

35,124. Do you know if Mr. Hunter had more or 
less people on in 1874 ?—I could not say. 

35,125. (Mr. Howard.) Just try and think ?p—I 
had no onc else to attend to my business, 

35,126. (Mr. Goldney.) As many as attended this 
last: time ?—I should not think there was more than 
20 about my place. 

35,127. About the same number as last time ?— 
Yes. 

35,128. If Mr. Hunter said there were 89 in 1874 
you think he would be wrong ?—I should think he 
would be wrong, indeed. 

35,129. You have a skittle ground, have you not ?>— 
That was one of the rooms. 

35,130. Is it covered in ?—Yes. 

35,131. They call it a “dry skittle alley ” ?—Yes. 

35,132. What did they use that for at election 
times ?—That was for the messengers to stand in out 
of the wet, if there was any. 

35,133. They called them over on a list >—Yes. 

35,134. And those that were there answered to their 
names ?—I suppose so, I am not sure, 

35,135. And those who were not, had a friend to 
make an excuse ?>—I do not know that. 

35,136. They did that at the 1874 election ?—I was 
not in that part of the house. That is at the back of 
the place from where I have to be. 

35,137. At all events they did the same in 1874 as 
they did in 1875, about the messengers ?—I could not 
say anything about 1874. I have forgotten that. 

35,138. Do you not remember their calling the list 
of messengers at breakfast time in 1874 ?—No. 

35,189. How did they go to the skittle ground ?—By 
the back gate. 

35,140. They did not go out there ?—Yes, rather 
than annoy me by going through the bar. 

35,141. Always ?—Yes. 

35,142. How did you know about the 20 ?—That is 
when they came to be paid. 

35,148. Which way did they go then ?>—They came 
through the bar. 

35,144. At other times you did not see them ?—No, 
I did not notice them. 

35,145. You did not know whether there were 20 or 
90 ?—There was not 90. 

. 85,146. Nor 80 ?—Nor yet 30. 

35,147. Did you see them on the morning of the 
polling in 1875. Do you remember they came in a 
little bit earlier that day ?—They were not much 
earlier than usual. 

35,148. At what hour ?—About 8 they came. 

35,149. Where did they go to on the election morn- 
ing ?——That I do not know. 

35,150. You saw them come into your house ?—Yes ; 
they went into the room and came out again; that is 
all I can say. 

35,151. Did they go out in cabs ?—No. 

35,152. None of them ?—Only lazy people wanted 
cabs to go in. 

35,153. How many went away in cabs?—I could 
not say. 

35,154. Half of them ?—I never saw but three or 
four. 

35,155. Did not you see the men sent away to take 
care of the cabs ?—I cannot say anything about it. 

35,156. You did not see them ?—No. | 

35,157. How many lazy ones were there ?—Three 
or four, ; i 
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35,158. Not as many as six ?—I never see the cab 
come six times. 
~ 35,159. Did only one go in a cab ?—That is all. 

35,160. When they went away one at a time in the 
cab they sat up by the driver?—I could not say what 
they were for. 

35,161. What did these 20 messengers do?—I am 
sure I do not know. 

35,162. When you saw them what were they doing ? 
—They were not doing anything when I saw them. ; 

35,163. Does that include smoking and drinking, 
and a glass of beer ?—They had not much beer nor yet 
much smoking. 

35,164. Who paid for the beer ?—They did them- 
selves. Each man paid for his own glass, 

35,165. (Mr. Howard.) Did they play at skittles ? 
—There is never any play. 

35,166. I thought it was a ninepin ground ?—It is. 

35,167. They were in and out during the day, I 
suppose P— Yes. : 

35,168. Do you think they worked very hard ?— 
That I cannot say. 

35,169. (Mr. Goldney.) Did they seem very much 
knocked up towards the end of the day ?—No, 

35,170. None of them foot-sore ?—No. 

35,171. Do you remember any doing the work very 
late at your-house ?>—No. 

35,172. As late as 7 or 8 o’clock with their work ?>— 
No, I believe they were cleared off at mine before 6 
every night. 

35,173. Mr. Hunter says they were there to 7 and 
mentioning several nights to 9. You think he isa 
little wide of the mark ?—I never remember their 
being there so late as that. 

35,174. Did you ever see them carrying out the 
circulars ?—Yes, they had circulars in their hands. 

35,175. How many did they send out together >— 
Only one man. 

35,176. You did not.see two together ?—I never saw 
two. 

35,177. What did they carry them in ?—In their 
hand. 

35,178. Did not they carry them in a basket >—No. 

35,179. How many would they have ?—Perhaps a 
dozen. 

35,180. They would not have as many as a quire or 
two of them ?—No. 

35,181. How much were you paid in 1874?—Four 
guineas. 
ai 35,182. How many clerks had they in the room ?— 

Wo. 

35,183. Do you remember who they were ?—I only 
know one, and his name is Smith. 

35,184. Did you make a charge for anything besides 
the committee room ?>—No. 

35,185. That is all you got paid for >—Yes, 

35,186. Was Mr. Culyer down at your place at all? 
—He was in once or twice I believe. 

35,187. When was that ?—I believe the election day ; 
I do not remember seeing him but once or twice. 

35,188. Did many people apply to you to recommend 
them to be employed ?—No, no cne asked me at all. 

35,189. They thought you would not have anything 
to do with it ?—I was not asked. 

35,190. Do you know who recommended the people 
who were employed ?>—No. 

or They were not your customers at all events ? 
—No. 

35,192. What other committee rooms did they go 
backward and forwards to near yours ?—I am not sure. 
I could not say. 

35,193. Do you know what other committee rooms 
there were in your ward ?—That I could not say. 

35,194. You never heard of any others >—No. 

35,195. Do you know whether there were any 
others ?—I do not know. I am shut up at home ; I 
have no one to leave in the house, 

35,196. You do not know anything about the 
“ Britannia” ?—I know where it is, but I do not know 
anything about it, be 
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35,197. How far is it from you?—The top of the 
same street where [ live. 

35,198. George Mackley, the ‘ Woolpack ” ?—That 
is another way altogether. 

35,199. Then there is the “ Angel,” St. Martin’s ?— 
That is another way. 

35,200. The “ White Hart” too?—I do not know 
where the “ White Hart” is. 

35,201. Did any messengers come ‘to your place 
from the other committee rooms ?—None that I know 
of. 

35,202. You still think that not more than 20 were 
employed ?—There were not more than 20 paid at 
mine. 

35,203. How long did they take paying ?—About 
half an hour. ;, 

35,204. Did you know any of the 20 people >—No. 

35,205. What sort of people were they ?—I cannot 
say. 

35,206. Old people ?—Working people; some old 
and some young. 
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35,207. Not people who had much money to spend ? 
—No; I should not think they had. 

35,208. At all events they did not spend it ?—No. 

35,209. (Mr. Howard.) Had you seen the same 
people in 1874 ?—Not all of them ; some I had. 


35,210. People who look for that kind of employ-. 


ment at the election ?>—Yes. 

35,211. Did you know that the other public-houses 
close to you were committee rooms ?—No. 

35,212. You may take it for granted now ?—Yes, I 
‘have heard the talk. 


35,213. Does it not appear to you. rather extra-— 


vagant to have so many committee rooms within hail 
of each other ?—I could not say; I do not understand 
it. 


35,214. What should you think of it >—I cannot. 


think anything because I do not understand it. 
35,215. Do you not think your house would be 
pretty nearly enough ?—I cannot say. 


35,216. A good house and plenty of room ?—Yes,. 


there is plenty of room. 
35,217. And very well situated >—Yes. 


Freprrick Socks recalled and further examined. 


35,218. (Mr. Howard.) You have been before us, 
and you have given your evidence affecting two or 
three individuals. As to Mr. Lennox, you have told 
the Commissioners that you were guilty of tclling 
them a falsehood in the witness box. You also spoke 
with reference to Mr. Robertson having at the time you 
were employed turned over the book and sought, as 
you thought, to find out whether you were a voter. 
Seeing you have been guilty of telling a falsehood in 
the witness box as to one gentleman, Mr. Lennox, a 
Conservative, I ask you now whether what you said 
of Mr. Robertson, who is a Liberal, is true or not? 
—When I asked him for a job he turned over the 
book. 

35,219. I know what you say quite well, that he 
turned over the book and looked for your name on the 
register to see whether you were a voter ?—Yes. 

35,220. What you said about Mr. Lennox was not 
true. I understand you still to say that Mr. Robertson 
turned over the book and looked for your name ?—So 
he did. 

35,221. And that you say so still ?—Yes. 

35,222. What I really mean is this: What you 
have told us in the witness box is not true. I ask you 
whether what you have said with reference to Mr. 
Robertson is true or false ?—That is true. 

35,223. That you do adhere to >—Yes. 

35,224. You did not tell us a falsehood about that ? 
—No. 


85,225. There is no mistake about this ?—No. 

35,226. Because Mr. Robertson has told us some- 
thing different about this matter >—He looked in the 
book, and I expect that is what he looked for. 

35,227. Did he ask you whether you were a voter ? 
—No, he did not. 

35,228. He asked the name and address ?—Yes. 

35,229. And looked into the register ?—He looked 
into the book; I suppose that was the register. 

35,230. A big book ?—Yes. 

35,231. A book kept before him on the table?,—A 
book before him. 

35,232. Did you see him look into that book for 
other persons ?—No. As soon as he told meI was to 
go to the public-house, I went away directly, so that 
I did not stop a moment after he set me on. 

35,233. Did you vote on the election day ?— Yes. 

35,234. Did Mr. Robertson or anybody else say 
anything to you about voting on the election day ?>— 
No. 

35,235. They did not ask you to yote for their 
candidate >—No. 

35,236. You may go. I cannot say anything to 
you about what you have confessed, that you were 
guilty of perjury in the witness box. | You may go, so 
fur as we are concerned. You must remember that 
you have committed perjury, and that you are liable 
to the pains and penalties of it, 


Ropert Joun Howagp sworn and examined. 


35,237. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “Tree 
Trade Tavern,” I believe ?—-Yes. 

35,238. In Rose Lane ?—Yes. 

35,239. Leading out of King Street ?—Yes. 

35,240. In the first ward ?—In the first. ward. : 

35,241. Your house was engaged as a committee 
room in 1875 ?—Yes. 

35,242. And in 1874 too?—-Yes. 

35,243. Did Mr, Stanley engage it >No. 

35,244. Who engaged it >—Mr. Lennox. 

35,245. You are in the second division ?—The 
second division. 

35,246. Did he engage it in 1874 ?—-Yes. 

25,247. I think your house was the only one in the 
second division ?-—The only committee room. 
35,248. What did you get for your house ?—4I. this 
last time. 

35,249. What did you get the time before 251. 

35,250. How was it you did not get as much as 5/. 
this last time ?—I do not know. 

85,251, Did you make a bargain ?—No. 

35,252. Did not you know what you were to get 
until afterwards ?-—Certainly not, 


35,253. All the messengers employed in the second 
division must have come to your house ?—Yes. 

35,254. Do you remember what the number of them 
was ?—I think Mr. Lennox, when he gave his evi- 
dence, rather overstated them, and I think I told 
him so. I think 50 or 60 would be the number ; 
however, he kept the list of messengers, and he gave 
them as 93. 

35,255. At all events if they were put on, they did 
not come to, your house to do any work ?—Standing 
about, if that is work. 

35,256. ‘They did not come to your house, and put 
in an appearance ?—Some of them did. 

85,257. As many as 93 ?—I should not think so. 
I would not positively state because I do not know. 

35,258. Can you give us any idea of the character 
of the people that did come to your house ?—A great 
many working,;men, shoemakers and thatclassof people. 

35,259. Were they men who did work ?—Yes. 

35,260. Some of them did ?—About four or five. 

35,261. What did the rest do?—Walked. about 
smoking their pipes. ; 

85,262. I suppose Mr. Lennox did all he could to 
get them out of the way ?—Mr. Lennox was up in 
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the committee room ; and as soon as he put their names 
on he did not want them there, so undoubtedly they 
as26e! He sent them away with circulars ?—The 
circulars generally speaking were sent out by four or 
five men that we could depend upon. 

35,264. And the others were 2>—If there was an 
outside circular,—a mau dead, or removed—one of 
the other messengers was sent. 

35,265. Mr. Lennox had a clerk ?—Yes, that was 
myself. 

35,266. You acted as manager ?—Yes. y 

35,267. How much did you get paid? — Four 
guineas for the committee room. — 

35,268. Anything for your services as clerk ?—Ten 
shillings a day. 

35,269. You know pretty well what was done with 
these fellows ?—I do. BIS, 

35,270. Have you been long in the No. 2 division? 
—Eight years. 

35,271. Have you had anything to do with other 
elections ?>—Yes, in 1868, but mine has never been 
employed as a committee room before 1874, I have 
always taken an active part. 

35,272. On the same side ?—Yes, certainly. 

35,273. Can you give us any idea with what num- 
ber of messengers the second division could fairly be 
worked ?—I myself have canvassed the second division 
in two days, and canvassing is far different to 
delivering circulars. 

35,274. You would not get the messengers to work 
as hard as you did, or with the same amount of 
intelligence ?>—Certainly not. , 

35,275. How many men do you think would be 
necessary to deliver the voting cards at the proper 
houses ?—Five or six would be the outside. I had 
one man in the School Board election that delivered 


- the circulars of the ward in three days. 


35,276. I should like to have that man’s name ?— 
Gordon Amond. 

35,277. You do not think he put the circulars down 
the palings, or lit his fire with them ?—I am sure he 
did not, and he is the principal man I had to take out 
the circulars, I might as well say Mr. Lennox left 
all that to me, and I used to get them out. 

35,278. From your knowledge of the place, could 
there be any doubt in any man’s mind who was pretty 
well acquainted with Norwich, that the majority of 
messengers at your house were voters ?—Certainly they 
would be. 

35,279. Would any Norwich man, seeing them, 
know they were voters?—According to whether he 
had seen much of the place or not. It would depend 
upon whether or not he lived in the locality. Living 
as I doin the second division I know pretty well all 
the electors in the place. 

35,280. And a man living in the fifth or seventh 
division could, under the same circumstances, have no 
doubt that the majority of messengers were voters ?— 


0. 

35,281. Have you a doubt?—I never had a doubt 
about it. 

35,282. Should you think that the men themselves 
knew it?—I should think they must know. Most of 
them thought the same as myself—if it came to a 
scrutiny, they would be struck off. 

35,288. They had no opinion beyond that ?—I 
never asked them. 

35,284. Had you anything to do with putting them 
on ?—I had nothing to do with putting them on. 

35,285. You did not recommend any ?—No. If 
they asked me I said, “ Mr. Lennox is doing that; I 
have nothing to do with it.” 

35,286. Do you think the men themselves, or any 
proportion of them, thought that being put on as mes- 
senger secured the vote ?—That I cannot say. I 
should think the majority thought it would carry the 
vote with the employment. , 

35,287. You think the majority thought their yote 
was expected to go with the employment ?>—Yes, 

35,288. Have you any knowledge at all, as a matter 
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cf fact, as to whether in most cases, or in a few cases 
only, the vote did go with the employment ?—I do not 
know. A man might say I am going to vote for you, 
and then vote directly opposite to you. 

35,289. You have not heard anything to lead you 
to tell us >—No. 

35,290. (Mr. Howard.) I understand the majority 
of them practically did nothing ?—That is it. 


35,291. That being so, they could not think they 


were retained for any real purpose ?—I should think 
not. 

35,292. Still, they would think they were retained 
for some purpose ?—Of course. There was a large 
quantity of biils sent down, anda lot of men were sent 
out with the bills. 

35,293. You say the majority of these men were 
put on to do nothing, practically ?—Well, they did not 
do anything. ihe 

39,294. You have no doubt they were put on to do 
nothing ?—Of course I have not. 

35,295. What did they think they were put on for ? 


—I do not suppose they wanted to be put on. to do: 


the work. 

35,296. Put on to do their work ?—There is no 
doubt about that. 

35,297. Is there any doubt that they gave their 
vote for, the employment ?—I should think so ; that is 
my opinion. 

35,298. There were only two things to give—their 
services ?>—Or their vote. 

35,299. And inasmuch as they rendered no service, 
you think they gave their vote ?—Yes. 

35,300, And they intended to do so ?—Yes, in the 
majority of cases. 

35,301. And that the persons engaging them knew 
it ?—-Undoubtedly. 

35,302. And intended it >—Undoubtedly. 

35,303. With the view to win the election >—Of 
course, there is no question of that. 

35,304, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you a Conservative ? 
Yes. ; 

35,305. The fact of your getting so much for your 
committee room influenced your vote?—No. If I 
thought I should have lost my vote, I would rather 
have been without the payment. 

35,306. You voted irrespectively of their giving 
you money for your committee rooms ?—And for my 
services—for acting as managing clerk to Mr. 
Lennox. 

35,307. At the election ?—A+t the election. 

35,308. What did you get for that ?—10s. a day. 

35,309. The fact of his paying you that did not 
infiuence your vote —Certainly not. 

35,310. You ,voted accordingly for the Conserva- 
tives ?—Yes, and I always voted in the first half hour. 

35,311. Did you hear any of the messengers say 
that they meant to give their votes for the employ- 
ment ?—No. 

35,312. You have answered the Chief Commissioner 
jn a way which leads me to suppose you heard some- 
thing of the kind ?—I thought the Chief Commissioner 
was asking me my opinion. 

35,313. (Mr. Howard.) J asked you for your belief 
founded upon your observation >—That would be my 
opinion, 

35,314, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You did not hear any of 
them say anything of thekind?—No. © 

35,315. Nor intimate anything of the kind P—Nor 
intimate it. ' 

35,316. Your only reason is your own notion ?— 
My own opinion. ' 

35,317. You think other people would act dif- 
ferently from yourself ?—I hardly follow your question. 
You mean the messengers ? imei 

35,318. Yes; you were getting 10s. a day, and it 
would not influence your vote ?—It would not influ- 
ence my vote. Hy 

35,319. You think with the messengers getting 
3s. 6d. and 5s. a day it would influence their votes ?— 
You understand I did work and they did not. 

35,320. What amount.of work did you do ?+-I had 
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the arrangement of all the circulars, to. see to the 
returns and the street lists. 
35,321. Do'you mean to say that none of the Con- 
servatives messengers did any work ?—Of course they 
did | 

35,322. Did the work they were asked, to do ?— 
Yes. 


35,323. Why do you impute to them that their 
votes were influenced by the employment, by the 
little money given them, and that yours was not 
influenced by the costly employment, and the fact of 
so much money being given >There was no employ- 
ment for them, 

35,324, Because you consider yourself in a higher 
position ?—I am only a voter, but I am a Conservative 
to the back bone. 

35,325. What is your occupation ?—I am a licensed 
victualler, a publican. 

35,326. You would not allow the fact of the house 
being engaged, and yourself being employed, to alter 
your vote?—No. I was not engaged in 1868, 1870, 
or 1871. 

35,327. You did not infer that from hearing the 
messengers say it would alter their votes ?—Certainly 
not; I never heard them say anything about that. 

35,328. (Mr. Goldney.) What did you say about 
1868, 1870, and 1874 ?—I took an active part in 
those three elections. I was never engaged before, 
and I always voted in the first half hour. 

35,329. (Mr. Howard.) Did you think you would 
get the men’s votes if you did not employ them ?—I 
think in all probability the side that employed them 
would get their vote. 

35,330. That is your belief ?—That is my belief. 

35,331. Your belief founded on some experience ? 
—On my experience. 

35,332..I suppose the fact that this messenger 
employment has prevailed in Norwich for some time, 
and the fact that bribery has been charged against 
Norwich on previous occasions, and that you have had 
prosecutions for bribery, and a Royal Commission, and 
two election petitions,—all that would inform people 
in the lower ranks of society that there was something 
wrong about it?—There would sure to be found 
another name for it. 

35,333. You would not expect to find voters 
strangers to the fact that messenger employment was 
a form of bribery ?—I do not know that that would 
influence many of them. 

35,334. They would know what it meant ?—Yes, 
and so they do now. 
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' 85,335. (Mr. Goldney.) They did know what it 
meant ?>—I should think they do. 

35,336. (Mr. Howard.) And did when they were 
at your house >—There is no doubt they did. 

35,337. This was in 1875 ?—In 1875 there were 
not so many employed as in 1874. 

35,338. You had all the experience of 1874 ?—No 
doubt. 

35,339. And the men had too ?—Yes. 

35,340. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You talk of experience. 
When was the ballot first employed at a general 
election ?—1874. 

35,341. Then your experience must be limited to 
elections before 1874 ?—Of course. 

35,342. You cannot know how a man votes now 2— 

0. 

35,348. (Mr. Howard.) J think there is a mistake, 
The witness did not tell me how they had voted. 

35,344, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You spoke of your ex- 
perience, did not you >—Yes. 

35,345. Your experience must have been founded 
upon elections prior to the Ballot Act ; is that so ?>— 

I could read about it. We have had municipal elec- 
tions prior to the parliamentary election, I worked at 
the elections of 1868, 1870, and 1871. 

35,346. The Ballot Act was not in operation then? 
No. 

35,347. You can know nothing of how men voted 
since the beginning of 1874 ?—I told the Chief Com- 
missioner I did not know how they voted. 

85,348. Your experience is limited to elections 
before 1874 and 1875 ?—Yes, so far as voting goes. 

35,349. All that you have been telling us is guessing 
as to other men’s minds ?—I was asked my opinion. 

35,350. That is guessing as.to what other people 
thought they might ‘do or should do ?—Yes. I might 
say that several of them came down on the Monday 
and Tuesday, and Mr. Lennox had got an order not 
to put any more on, and my opinion is that they were 
put on at the “Lion,” because they went up there and 
we did not see them again. 

35,351. (Mr. Howard.) Were you guessing at that, 
or is that common general rumour ?—That is common 
general rumour. 

35,352. Do you believe it ?—I believe it. I have 
been looking over the remarks of the managers, and I 
find Mr. Robertson said he had a clerk of the name of 
Tye Boyce at the “Steam Packet.” From information 
I have received, he can neither read nor write. 

35,3538. (Mr. Goldney.) He was put on as a mes- 
senger ?—He was put on as.a clerk, according to Mr. 
Robertson’s account, at the ‘Steam Packet.” 


WittiaAm Moore sworn and examined, 


. (Mr. Howard.) You are an innkeeper ?— 
. Do you keep the “Royal Standard” ?— 


. Is that in Ber Street >—Yes. 
: You are a Liberal in politics, I think >—I 


» Have you always been so ?—Always. 
. Was your house engaged at the election of 
1875 >—Yes. 

35,360. As what ?—As a committee house. 

35,361. Who took it of you >—Mr. Marston. 

35,362. Who is Mr. Marston ?—A currier. 

35,363. Who paid you >—Mr. Marston. 

35,3864. How much ?—2/. 10s. 

35,365. How many days was it used >—Five days. 

35,366. Was there anyone in the room during the 
five days ?——Yes, there were three men engaged. 

35,367. Two men ?—Two men and a boy. 

35,368. What were they doing?—That I do not 
know. 

35,369. Were there any messengers >—There were 
six, T believe. 

35,370. Who paid the clerks and messengers ?— 
“That I do not know. 

85,371. Did not you see them paid 2—No. 


35,872. Were not they paid at your house >—They 
‘were. 

35,373. By whom ?—I cannot say. 

35,374. You saw them paid ?—No, I was occupied 
in other ways. 

35,375. Were they kept in your bar?—The room 
I let. 

35,376. In the committee room ?>—Yes. 

35,377. You were not present ?~No. 

35,378. You do not know who paid them ?—No. 

35,379. What day or night were they paid ?—That 
T cannot speak to. 

35,380. Who was in the committee room when they 
were “paid ?—Mr. Marston was there. 

85,381. Anyone else?— Mr. Roche, Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Robertson, and the door-keeper. 

35,382. How many hours did it take to pay them? 
—I should think about two hours. 

35,388. Are you sure it took two hours to pay six 
men ?>—'There was more than that paid. 

35,384. Tell me how many there were altogether ? 
—Ata rough calculation I should think there was a 
seore; 

35,385. There might have been two score >—For 
anything I know. 
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35,386. What do you think ?—I did not count them 


up. 
P35,387. At a rough guess, do not you think there 
were 40 ?—No, I should not think there were. 

35,888. You would not like to swear that ?—No, I 
would not. Iam upon my oath. 
scientiously swear to that. 

35,389. What was the nearest committee room to 
yours ?—The “ Jubilee.” 

35,390. How fur is that away—a short distance >— 
T have not measured it, but I should think about 40 
yards. 

35,391. Is that a Conservative house ?—That is a 
Conservative house. 

35,892. What is the nearest Liberal house? There 
is one within a short distance of you i—I cannot think 
of it. 

35,893. 

35,394. 

35,395. 


Try ?>—A Liberal house ? 
Yes ?—I am in the fifth ward. 
Yes, you are ?—I really cannot say. 

85,396. You live in Ber Street ?—Yes. 

35,397. Run your eye up the right-hand side, and 
see if you cannot pick out a house ?---I cannot do that ; 
I am not there. 

35,398. Your mind’s eye, I mean ?—I cannot recol- 
lect. 

35,399. (Mr. Goldney.) Towards the top of Ber 
Street >—I know where the Richmond Hill is. 

35,400, And before you get to the Richmond Hill? 
—I am here to speak the truth, and I will tell you 
nothing but the truth so far as my recollection goes. 
I kissed the book and I will tell the truth. 

85,401. (Mr. Howard.) Now tell me this house— 
there is one p—I-really cannot ; I have had so much 
to think about lately. 

35,402. Is there such a place as the “ Bull’s Head” ? 
—Yes. 

35,408. That is the house ?—I know that is a 
public-house, of course. 

35,404. A Liberal committee room ?—I believe it 
was. 

35,405. How far is that ?—I should say at a rough 
estimation; about 200 yards. 

35,406. It is not that P—I never measured it. 

35,407. Neither have I ?—I have walked it over a 
good many. 

35,408. How far is it p—About 200 yards. 

35,409. Or a little under ?—It may be a little over, 
I do not know. 

35,410. Do you think there was room for the two 
of you?—I do not know. I cannot speak for other 
people’s houses. JI let my room for a committee room 
and what was done in there I cannot say. 

35,411. There was the “Keel and Wherry,” that 
was not very far off. If you put, those three houses 
together, and the ‘‘ Richmond Hill” into the bargain, 
itis a tolerable crop of them in a short distance. Do 
you think they.all had enough honest bond fide work 
to do?—(No answer.) 

35,412. Come, Mr. Moore, Iam sure you will tell 
us traly r—I should think there was not. 

35,413. There was not enough for them to do?— 
I should think there was not. 

35,414. I do not know whether you recommended 
any of the messengers yourself ?—No. 

35,415. At your own room, or any other ?—No. 

35,416. You knew that most of the men were 
voters, I suppose. If you did not actually know it, 
you had no doubt about it >—I really do not know. 
I do not ask people questions when they come to my 

lace. 
35,417. What did you believe ?—I did not know 
what to believe ; when people come into my place, of 
course I do not ask whether they are voters or not. 

35,418. Do you think most of the messengers were 
voters >—Most likely they might be. 

35,419. I suppose you have your own opinion why 
they were put on, most of them ?—I did not ask them, 
so that I really cannot frankly say whether they had 
votes or not. 

35,420, I am not suggesting you did, I only want 


I could not con- 
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your belief. You have no doubt what the object was 
in putting most of them on ?—I might imagine. 

35,421. Imagine, and tell the Commissioners ?—I 
cannot speak what I really do not know. Do not 
force me to say that which I do not know. I did not 
ask men whether they had votes. 

35,422. What did you think ?—I say I betieve they 
had a vote ; I may as well say so as not. 

35,423. I think we have only one step further to 
go. "Believing that most of them had votes, you also 
believed, did you not, that being “ put on” meant that 
the votes should be given for the candidate ? You may 
be reluctant to speak, but you are here and you cannot 
help yourself?—I can help myself this far, I give 
you an answer in a fair way. 

35,424. There were as many as 80 in the ward ?>— 
There were six at mine. 

35,425. There were 80 in the ward ?—That may 
be so. 

35,426. Do you not think that most of them were 
put on for the purpose of obtaining their votes? (Vo 
answer.) Have you a doubt about it? If you have, 
say so ?—It is really hard to believe at times. 

35,427. Isit really hard ?—What I see I can 
believe, but what I think sometimes I may think 
wrong. I might perhaps think these men may be 
put on as voters, but then it is very hard for me to say 
BOsue, had 

35,428. What was your opinion ?—I will give you 
my opinion. I fancy they might be put on as such. 

35,429. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At what hour did Mr. 
Roche and the other gentlemen begin to pay the 
men ?—Sometime during the forenoon. 

35,480. About what time was that ?—It would 
puzzle me to tell you the hour; some time between 
breakfast and dinner time. 

35,431. 9 or 10 >—Say 10 o’clock. 

35,432. Did they begin about 10 ?—Yes, 

35,483. When did they finish ?—I should think 6 
o’clock. 

35,434. Then they began at 10 on the Friday, and 
finished at 6 o’clock ?>—Yes. 

35,435. How many did they pay ?—I cannot say. 

35,436. About ?—What I told the gentleman; I 
should say about a score. 

35,437. That is not very definite ?—It was not my 
business to go into the room, 

35,438. The only thing that you are sure of is that 
it took eight hours, from 10 to 6 o’clock?—I do not 
know that; they began on the Monday and finished 
off the Friday, and when they came to pay the mes- 
sengers they took about two hours to do it. 

35,439. You do not understand the question I put 
to you. You told me they began to pay the mes- 
sengers at 10 in the morning ?—I beg your pardon, I 
misunderstood you. 

35,440. When did they begin to pay the mes- 
sengers ?-—About 8 o’clock at night. 

365, 441. When did they finish About 10. 

35,442. How did the messengers go up to the room 
to get paid ?—I cannot say. 

35,443. Did you see them standing below to have 
a drink of beer before they went up ?—No, my occu- 
pation was in the shop, looking after my business. 

35,444. You know nothing of the order in which 
they ‘went up and came down >No more than a child. 
I was busy in my shop looking after my business. 

35,445. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you remember how the 
men at your house went up to poll ?—No. 

35,446. Did they come on the voting morning ?— 
No, not that I know of. 

35,447. I mean the messengers ?—They were there 
five days during the week in and out. 

35,448. Were they at your house on the morning of 
the polling ?—Yes, they were. 

35,449. Who came there to look after them, or to 
say anything to them, or to give them work ?—Not 
anybody that I know of. 

35,450. Do you know if anybody came and gave 
them instructions as to watching ?>-—No, I was leaking 
after the other part of the place, 
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35,451. Do you know if they went away to vote ?— 
I do not know anything at all about it. 

35,452. Do you know at all what they were doing 
on that day ?—I do not. 

35,453. Were they much in your house >—Some- 
times in and sometimes out. 

35,454. About the same as on other days >—Yes. 

35,455. You cannot give us any information as to 
what they were likely to be occupied in ?—Not the 
slightest. Sometimes I saw them there in the tap- 
room, and sometimes they were out. 

35,456. Was not a clerk who did the writing ?— 
There were three writing. 

35,457. Was one of them there on the voting 
morning P—All three there all the day long. 

35,458. Who were they ?—I know two, John Mason, 
the butcher, and his son; and the other man I know 
as well as J know myself, but I do not know his name. 
I did not ask for it; it was no business of mine. 

35,459. They were all there ?>—Yes. 

35,460. You do not know what they set the mes- 
sengers to do ?—Not in the slightest. 

35,461. Did the messengers take charge of any of 
the cabs which you saw ?—No. 

35,462. Who paid the men ?—Mr. Marston paid 


me. 

35,463. Who paid the messengers >—That I cannot 
say ; I did not go into the room. 

35,464. Do you know young Mr. Miller?—I do, 
perfectly well. 

35,465. Did he come down when they were pay- 
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ing ?—He was in the room at the time the paying was 
going on, but I did not go into the room. ee 
35,466. Was your house taken in 1874 ?—Yes. - 


35,467. Did you get the same amount of money ?— ° 


No. 
35,468. What did you get then ?—Are you alluding 
to the parliamentary ? 

35,469. Yes.—It was never used as a committee 
house before. 

35,470. Only at municipal elections ?—Only this 
last occasion. 

35,471. And at municipal elections ?—Municipal 
elections. 

35,472, That was in 1874 ?—Yes. 

35,473. (Myr, Howard.) What did they pay you for 
the municipal election ?—That I cannot say now. 

35,474, (Mr. Goldney.) A sovereign?—That I 
cannot say, because I did not devote my time about 
the parliamentary affairs; my wife was alive then, she 
is now dead. 

35,475. It would not be quite so much as at the 
parliamentary election ?—No, certainly not. 

35,476. Had they many messengers there then; 
the same sort of thing ?—Similar. 

35,477. You made a small charge for the beer and 
bread and cheese, and the two clerks’ luncheon ?>— 
There was a little providing on that occasion; but 
there was nothing of the kind at this last. 

35,478. You gave a receipt for your account ?— 
Yes. 


Joun Daynes recalled and further examined. 


35,479. (Mr. Howard.) You have been through 
this list, have you not >—Yes. 

35,480. It was not so very difficult after all ?—I 
had a gentleman along with me. 

35,481. We have a few names. Some you re- 
member, J see. Now tell me two or three names that 
you did remember when you saw them ?—I believe 
you have them all there. 

35,482. I would rather you told me ?—I am very 
forgetful; in fact, I do not know many people about, 
avery few. I should know all the people if I were to 
see them in a room by sight. Taylor was one, I 
think, Love was another. 

35,483. But two or three you have found out since 
you have been sitting down?—I cannot remember 
any but these. 

35,484. Do you remember William Gardiner ?— 
Yes; everyone knew him up in the seventh ward. 

35,485. Why did not you try and remember him ?>— 
Because it was not my business. 

85,486. No man knows Gardiner better than you 
do ?—Yes, plenty ; I have not known him such a long 
time, 

35,487. Why did you not tell me that Gardiner was 
one of the men ?—It did not come to my mind. If 
you had asked whether I knew Gardiner I would have 
told you the samé as I do now. 

35,488. If you had not had the list, do you think it 
would have come to your mind ?—I have enough to 
do to look after my own business. 

35,489. Then, Hainsworth?—I have occasion to 
recollect him; I heard his evidence before Judge 
Lush. 

35,490. Why did not you tell me of his name p—I 
could not remember it. 

35,491. What was the occasion to recollect it >—He 
was asked if he knew the man who would sell his vote 
for the price of a cabbage. 

35,492. He was the man examined before Mr. Jus- 
tice Lush ?>—I was in court at the time. 

35,493. And heard the evidence he gave >—Some 
part of it. 

35,494. And that the evidence he gave related to 
your house, and to Bennett and Breeze ?—I heard him 
give a statement that he went to Mr. Gilbert, and got 
half-a-crown and the promise of anvther one. 

35,495, Did you not know, when he was examined 
on the petition, that his evidence related to your house, 
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the “ Golden Dog” >—My house appears to be very 
noted since the election. 

35,496. Do you not know that the evidence of this 
man Hainsworth referred to your house ?—Not all. 

35,497. Most of it >—Some part of it. 

35,498. Most of it >—I say some part of it. 

35,499. Why did you not tell me Hainsworth’s 
name ?—I did not think of it. 

35,500, You had occasion to recollect him ?—I had 
occasion to recollect him because it has been put to me 
since, 

35,501. Then I see Fish, Powell, Cooper, and 
Dereman, and several other persons here. Why did 
you not give information about them the other day ? 
—lI did not know until I see that list. 

35,502. You knew I had the list >—I did not know 
them, only those I had in my place. 

35,503. Your duty is to give all the information 

ou can ?—I come for that very express purpose. 

35,504. I ask you now, upon your oath, whether 
you do not remember a great many men who were 
engaged out of this very large number at the “ Golden 
Dog,” and cannot you give me the names ?—No, I 
cannot, I do not study. 

35,505. You could not read and write until you 
were made to do so?—No, I never do. It is a 
bad misfortune to me I cannot read and write; the 
business I am in, J wish I could. 

35,506. You have forgotten how to sign your name 
since you were examined half an hour ago?—lI do 
not call that writing. 

35,507. Do you call reading a newspaper, reading ? 
—I cannot read but little else. 

35,508. You can read enough to understand ?>— 
Some words, but very little—a few. 

35,509. You ought to be circumspect. Do you 
mean the Commissioners to understand that you are 
prepared to swear solemnly that you can neither read 
nor write? Be careful how you answer that. Just 
consider what a thing it is to come into the witness 
box and be pledged upon your oath at your time of 
life 2—I cannot read and write. I have to get other 
people to do my business, I am sorry to say, and I have 
to be exposed to every one who do it. 

35,510. You had better retire from the witness 
box. So far as we are concerned you may go home? 
—Shall I have to come again ? 

35,511. I really cannot say one way or the other, 
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JOHN SWANN sworn and examined. 


35,512. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you _the occupier of 
the “ Prince of Wales’ Feathers” ?—Yes. 

35,513. Where is that >In St. Benedict’s Street. 

35,514. In what ward ?—In the second ward. 

35,515. How long have you occupied it >About 
18 months, 

35,516. Did you occupy it at the election of 1874? 
No; not the “Prince of Wales’ Feathers.” 

35,517. Had you another public-house then ?— 
Yes. 

35,518. What was the name of that ?>—The “ Cock ” 
in Adelaide Street, Heigham, in the third ward. 

35,519. Was there a committee room there ?— 
Yes. 

35,520. Who took it?—-I let my room to Mr. 
Betts. 

35,521. Was he a Conservative ?—No, a Liberal. 

35,522. At what price?—I got Los. for the room 
for one day. 

35,523. What day was that ?—On the election day. 

35,524. How many people were there that day ?—I 
cannot say, I was not at home, I was at work all 
da 

35,525. At the election of 1875 had you the 
«Prince of Wales’ Feathers ” >—Yes. 

35,526. Did you let that as a committee room ?— 
Yes. 

35,527. To which side >—The Conservatives. 

35,528. Do I understand you to say that. you let 
the other house which you haye mentioned to the 
Liberals ?—TI let thé “Cock ” to the Liberals. 

35,529. And this house to the Conservatives ?— 
Yes. 

35,530. How many rooms were there in it ?—Which 
house do you mean, the first or the second ? 

35,531. The second one, we know nothing about 
the first ?—I had a large room used as a committee 
room. 

35,532. You let only one room?—I let only one 
room. 

35,533. What did you get for that ?—A guinea, 

35,534. How long was it occupied ?—Only for one 
day, for the election day. 

35,535. It was only occupied for one day ?—Yes. 

35,536. Were there many people employed there ? 
—Ii am sure I do not know what number of: people, 
there were several in the room. Ido not know what 
was done. 

35,537. Did you notice whether there were any 
messengers there?—There were .no messengers 
employ ed. 

35,538. Any clerks ?—Yes,' there were some sk 
there: there were some clerks out and in from Mr. 
Atkinson’s office, J do not know whether they had 
done any business there. 

35,839. Were you within all the day to see?—No, 
I did not interest myself in anything about elec- 
tioneering, only letting my room, and never did. 

35,540. Did you vote ?—Yes. 

35,541. For the Couservative ?—Yes, always Con- 
servative. 

35,542. Did you vote for the Conservatives when 
the “ Cock” was taken by the Liberals >—Yes. 

35,543. The fact of your house being taken as a 
committee room by either party did not alter your 
principles ?—No. I keep a public-house and I am 
glad to lend it for what I can get. 

35,544. (Mr. Goldney.) Were there any messengers 
at the “ Prince of Wales’ Feathers ?”—No, there were 
no, messengers employed there. 

35,545. "Na messengers came there ?—I cannot say, 
I was not at home much. 

85,546. What was done in the house ?—I am sure 
I cannot say; I let the room. 

35,547. When did you ask them to take the room-? 
—Mr. Atkinson and several people went and: looked 


at the room and Hel agreed to make ita acne 
room. 

35,548. You went to somebody “és first 21 
applied to the association of the second ward. 

35,549. The Conservative Association >The Con- 
servative Association. 

35,550. And then Mr. Atkinson came ?—Yes. 


35,551. In 1874 whom did you ARP to ?-—I never 
applied to anyone for that. 

35,552. Who came to you ?—I am. sure, I cannot 
say now. J was not much interested in 1874. Some 
of the Liberal party said if I would let them have the 
house they would pay me for it. 

35,553.. Who paid, you ?——Mr. Betts paid.n me. 

35,554..What. did. they use it for in 1874 ?—[ 
cannot BAY 

35,555. Did they use it for more Byard than one ?— 

I cannot say. 

35,556. Did they take ita day before ora few days 
before >—The bills were up a few days before, 

35,557. Did anyone come that you know of ?—Yes, 
people came to my house. 

= 558. A ae or two before the election i in 1874? 
—Yes. 

35,559. ‘And used sande room reat cannot say what 
was. done with the room: 

35 560. Was the room used at all in 1874 for the 
last day ?—~No, not till the election day. 

35,561. Who used it on the election day ?--Mr. 
Betts was there, and the people came there, and they 
carted them to the voting place. 

35,562. In cabs 2 Val T was not at honie on the 
election day at all. 

35,563. The samein 1875 with the Conservatives ? 
Voters ‘came there ‘and were picked up with the 
cabs, and carried off to the poll. 

35,564. Did you send ‘in a bill for liquor or any- 
thing supplied to them ?—No, J did not. What they 
had in the house they paid for, 

35,565. How many yoters.do, you think were sent 
away from your house in 1874 and 1875. Take 1875 
first >—There were a great many people who were 
going to vote after the, election, was over, and paore 
was not time enough. 

85,566. How many were in time ?—]. add not say. 
There were several score in the course of the day. 

35,567. Who came to your house before they went 
up to poll?—Yes, and there were sever al there too 
late. 

35,568. In 1874 how many were that Pau cannot 
say; | wasmnot at home all day. Ag 

35,569. What do you work at ?——About the brick- 
laying. T just got home in time enough to vote. 

35, ‘570. (Mr. Howard.) What did you g get for your 
Koay in 1874 ?—15s. , 

(35,571. Mr. Betts paid it to you ?“Yes. 

35,572. It was used only on the election day ?— 
That was all; the bills were up. 

35,573. (Mr. Goldney.) How far are. you. from the 
sy Pigeons ”?——My house is about 300 yards off I 
suppose from the “ Pigeons ” in St. Benedict’s Street. 

35,574. The “ Pigeons” is a Conservative house ? 
—Yes. 

35,575. How far are you from the ‘ White Rose uP 
—I should say my house is about muddle wha betwixt 
the two. oui 

35,576. (Mr. Howard.) And, that-is a Conservative 
house ?—Yes. 

35,577. I must. test you a. little mote about: the 
voting in 1874. You got your committee room taken 
in 1874 by the Liberals, and you say ;you voted for the 
Tories ?—I believe I did; that is my colour... « 

35,578. What. did: yom We ane is) always my 
principle; Tory. Reh i 

35,579. Dovyou binds ‘diay thonght you were going 
to vote for them ?—I cannot tell I am sure. ~ 


TL 
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35,580. Did they ask you anything about it.. I 
suppose they knew you were on the-register ole 
asked me that. 

35,581, Did they then ask you whether you had a 
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vote ?~-Of course I hada vote ; I suppose they knew 
that. 
35,582. Did you recommend any messengers ?—No, 
35,583. You took no part in that ?—No, 


Rosert WEBSTER sworn and examined, 


35,584. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Bartholo- 
mew Tavern ” ?—Yes. 

35,585. Which ward is that in ?—The sixth ward. 

35,586. In Thorn Lane ?—Yes. 

35,587. Your house was taken as a committee room 
at the last election ?—Yes. 

35,588. What did you get paid for it ?—3J. 

35,589. Was it taken in 1874 ?—Yes. 

35,590. By the same party ?—Yes, 

35,591. What did you get then ?—3/. 

_ 85,692. Who was the gentleman who came and 
took it >—Mr. Winter, clerk at Carrow works. 

35,5938. Was he there during the election time ?— 
Yes. 

35,594. How many messengers 
12 to 18. 

85,595. What were they doing ?—They were 
delivering circulars and bills. 

35,596. What do you call circulars?—Notes; I 
suppose they were voting cards. 

35,597. Did you see the men carrying them out ?— 
Yes. 

85,598. In their hands ?—Yes. 

35,599. How many had they ?—Some of them had 
a dozen, some 20, some 15 ; I cannot tell the number. 

35,600. About that number ?—Yes. 

35,601. Under a score >—Something like that. 

35,602. What room had you for the messengers ?>— 
There was the porter room. 

35,608. Where they could sit down ?—Of course 
they can sit down if they think proper, but they did 
not sit there particularly, for there was a tap room ; 
sometimes they did not sit at all, because they were 
delivering the circulars. 

35,604, Sometimes >—They were not always. 

35,605. They had time to go home and get their 
dinners >—Sometimes one man had to go right across 
the city to try and find a voter to deliver these 
circulars. 

35,606. They were not overworked at your place P 
—I do not suppose they were. 

35,607. No more worked than they were at other 
committee rooms ?—No more worked than they were 
at other committee rooms. 

_ 85,608. Where were those men at your house paid ? 
—At my house. 

35,609. Who paid them ?—Mr. Winter. paid them. 

35,610, Do you know how long they were’ on for ? 
—Some were on, I suppose, three “days, some were on 
four, and I think there were some that were somewhere 
about the time.’ 

35,611. Some were put on the last day, watchers ? 
—No. 

35,612.. Were there not there any watchers on ?— 
No, none. 

35,613. How far are ar from the “ Richmond. Hill 
Tavern #” ?—I suppose abouta ngynen tok of a mile, some- 
thing like that. . 

35,614. In 1874 who was the gentleman at your 
committee room ?——Who hired them? . 

35,615. Yes ?—Mr. Winter. 

365, 616..The same’ gentleman ?—Yes. 

35, 617. Had he the same messengers >—That-I 
cannot say; I do not suppose they were the. same. 

35,618, Not most of them ?—Not that I know of ; 
Ido not think they were, but I am sure [I cannot 
recollect that. 

35,619. They were people from that district) that 
you knew, were they not ?—Yes, of course on are, 
some of them. 

_ 85,620, Some of them must have been ae same _— 

Oh,- ¥O8eis oy! 

4 3b 621, You had 1 no cout about their beige voters, 


had she there ?— 


had you?—I believe there were some had and some 
had not. 

35,622. Most of them had votes ?—That I cannot 
sa 

35, 623. You know very few grown up people in 
Nor wich that have not ?—I daresay, 

35,624. You had a pretty good idea that most of 
them must have ?—I do not think I know anything 
at all about that; I had nothing to do with the votes. 

35,625. What did you think they were put on for? 
—To do the work. 

35,626. To do what work ?—Carry about bills. 

35,627. That was in 1874. You thought they were 
put on to do the work ?—Just the same. 
= 35,628. It was just the same in 1874.as in 1875 ?— 

es. 

35,629. In 1874 you thought they were put on to 
do the work ?—Just the same as in 1875. 

35,630. In 1875 did you think they were put on to 
do the work ?—Yes, just the same. 

35,631. Carry out a dozen bills at a time ?—I do 
not say; 15 I dare say there were. 

35,632. Carry out a dozen to 15 bills at a time, 
when they were going to employ them in 1875 2— 

es 

35,6383. You did not think they wanted to catch 
their votes >—TI had nothing at all to do with it ; I had 
nothing to do with setting on messengers. 

35,634. And it was no business of yours to think 
why they were employed ?—It had nothing at all to 
do with me. 

35,635. As long as they paid for your room that is 
all you looked to ?—Yes. 

35,636. And you took very great care not to ask 
any questions >—That I never do ; Mr. Winter had to 
do it himself. 

35,637. We know what Mr. Winter did about 
setting on, and some of them were paid at°your house ? 
—I believe they were all paid at my house. 

35,638. A good many ?—All of them, 12 or 18, 
were paid ; I believe so. 

85,689, 12 or 13 ?—Did not I tell you so before ? 

35,640. Were there not more than 12 or 138?— 
No. 

35,641. Just think >—I tell you I cannot think ; I 
cannot think a lie. 

35,642, Where were they paid ?—At mine. 

35,643. Where were the others paid ?—Nowhere. 

35,644, Come, come ?—I cannot come. 

35,645. Which ward was it >—The sixth ward. 

35,646. 120 messengers ?—I do not know anything 
about anywhere: else, only my own place. 

35,647. Where were the men put on that you recom- 
mended ?—At mine. 

35,648. How many did you recommend ?—I recom- 
mended about five or six. 

33,649. A few more than that:I. think ?>—Not me ; 
Mr. Winter knew what he had ; I recommended five or 
six, I did not recommend more. 

35,650. They were people you knew Soma aes of ? 
—Two of them my own brothers. 

35,651. The others were customers who fr bestia 
your ‘house ?Sometimes, not always. 

35,652: How many days did your two brothers get 


-on for ?—J think they got on about: three days. 


34,653. The three last days ?—I think so. 

35,654. I suppose they would know the place pretty 
well ?—I dare say they would. 

35,655, They are pretty active: men?—I daresay 
they are. 

35,656. Did they do much fart work a did 
the same as the others. 

35,657. We know what that is?—That is rightie» 
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35,658. They did not do more than the others ?— 
No. ; 

35,659. You must know a little more about these 
messengers, because somewhere or other in that ward 
there seem to have been a lot more people paid ?—I 
cannot help that. 

35,660. Do you think any were paid except at the 
committee rooms ?—I cannot say anything about that. 
If you ask me beyond my .own house, I cannot say 
anything about it. 

35,661. Mr. Winter had a great many applications 
to put on ?—Not that I know of. 

35,662. Did you not see the men coming ?—I could 
not shut my eyes to it. 

35,663. A great many people applied?—No, no 
more than always. 

35,664. All that applied were not put on ?—That I 
cannot say. 

35,665. Do you think they were >—How can I say 
that ? 

35,666. Do you think they were ?—No; he could 
have set on a lot more if he liked. 

35,667. A lot more did apply to bim ?—Yes. 

35,668. All you know is that they did not come 
about your house afterwards >—No. 

35,669. You cannot say whether they set them on 
and employed them as messengers, or whether they 
went to the other side >—I cannot say. 

35,670. There were a great many employed ?— 
There were only those 12 or 138. 

35,671. There were more than those applied ?— 
That I cannot say. 

35,572. About fhese men that you recommended, 
there were first your two brothers ?—Yes. 

35,673. What are the names of the other people ?— 
I think William Woodcock is one, George Wood is 
another, that I remember ; William Clark, I think. 

35,674. Your memory is quite as good as my in- 
formation. Go on?—Mr. Vincent is another one. 

35,675. They seem to grow, do they not? When 
you come to add them together it is astonishing what 
a lot they come to?——-There is somewhere about six 
or seven. 

35,676. I was not going to pin you down to one. 
There are another one or two. It is some little time 
ago ?—No, ‘it is not; I tell you the real truth. I 
think other men asked Mr. Winter themselves, not 
me ; I did not recommend any more. 

35,677. A great many of them might ask you both, 
see you first and see him afterwards ?—Very likely. 

35,678. Old Dickerson ?—I think he asked Mr. 
Winter himself. 

35,679. He is an oldish man, is he not ?—Yes. 

35,680. How many circulars do you think he could 
carry a mile ?—I do not know I am sure; I cannot 
say. 
35,681. He would not go a mile many times in the 


day ?—No. 


35,682. Do you think he would goa mile once in 
the day and back again ?—I think he could manage 
that. 

35,683. He would do a good 3s. 6d. worth of work ? 
It depends on whether he had a vote or not ?>—That 
is so; I suppose so. 

35,684. Then Ashley; what can you say about 
him ?—I think he stopped Mr. Winter himself in the 
road, and asked him if he could get a job. 

35,685. What could he do in the way of earning 
3s. 6d.2—I am sure I do not know; he is a hawker ; 
you had better ask him yourselves, for I do not know 
what hawkers can do; he is a one-armed man. 

35,686. If you wanted a man to go and do a lot of 
work, you would not pick him out at 3s. 6d. a day ?— 
I am sure I cannot tell. 

35,687. (Mr. Howard.) It would depend on whether 
he had a vote? 

35,688. (Mr. Goldney.) He has one, has he not >— 
Yes. 

35,689. He can make a cross on a piece of paper as 
well as anybody else?—I do not know whether the 
gentleman cannot write. 
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35,690. Just see if you cannot think of someone 
who was there ?—I do not want to keep anything back 
from you. I would tell you in a moment if I knew 
anything more. 

35,691. What do you think they were put on for ? 
—I am sure I cannot tell; I daresay you think the 
same as I do. 

35,692. I expect we do ?—I believe there were three 
of them had no votes at all. 

35,693. There were some in the whole ward that 
had not votes ?—I know there were. 

35,694. ‘There were 40 in the ward that were put 
on-who had not votes ?—I am sure I cannot say. 

35,695. You do not think there were any more than 
oo put on?—I know there were not any in my 

ace. 

35,696. You do not know about Winter putting on 
any more ?—That I cannot say. 

35,697. Not as far as you know ?>—Not as far as I 
know. 

35,698. There seem to have been some more 
people at yours ?—It would not be a pulic-house if 
there were not. 

35,699. Was there a meeting there that brought 
these people ?—No, I had a meeting, but I do not 
know what brought them there. 

35,700. There were a lot of people came there ?— 
Yes, I say there always is. I dare say there are some 
at home now; there ought to be. 

35,701. You do a great trade, I daresay ?—No. 

35,702. During this election week ?—No, my house 
is a very rising house for Norwich. 

35,703. Do you not think there were rather more 
people there ?—No, no more than any other time. 

35,704. There were not anything like 50 or 60 
people on ?—There are 12 or 18, that is all I know, 
ane I cannot tell you more; it is no use my telling a 

ie. 

35,705. Did they call a roll of them in the morning ? 
—No, certainly not, tf 

35,706. How did they know whether they all came 
or not >—I am sure [| do not know. 

35,707. Perhaps they did not care to know ?—Very 
likely. I am sure I cannot tell you. 

35,708. But they did not take any precaution of 
that sort ?—That I cannot say. 

35,709. Were your brothers always there ?—One of 
them had not a vote. 

35,710, Then he is your brother ?—Certainly. 

35,711. You have a vote ?>—I have. 

‘ited Your other brother has a vote ?—One of 
them. 

35,713. What did they work at ?—As shoemakers. 

35,714. Do you work at anything besides ?—Yes; 
shoemaking. : 

35,715. I suppose some of these other people you 
recommended were shoemakers ?—1 think some of 
them are. 

35,716. Do you work for yourself ?—I 
Mr. Odling. ‘ : tad 

35,717. Do they work for him too >—No. 

35,718. You are quite sure there were more than 
12 or 13?—There were no more. 

35,719. If they came they came unknown to you? 
—Certainly, I did not see any more. : 

35,720. What night do you say they were paid ?— 
—TI do not know I am sure. 

35,721. In 1875 ?—I cannot say that; I cannot tell 

ou. 

35,722. It was one evening, Saturday or Monday ? 
—It was the afternoon time, I believe. 

35,723. On Saturday ?—On Saturday. 

35,724. It was only these 12 or 13 that were paid 
there ?—That is all. 

35,725. In 1874 where were the men paid ?—They 
were paid at mine. 

35,726. How many ?—I am sure I cannot tell you 
now. 

35,727. About the same number; rather more ?— 
No, there were no more. I do not believe there were 
so many. ; 
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35,728. Were your two brothers on then ?—No. 

35,729. Was this old man on ?—One of them was, 
Mr. Vincent. 

85,730. I did not know he was an old man ?—You 
do not know everyone in Norwich. 

35,731. How old is he ?—About 60. 

35,7382. You do not call that old?—It is nearly 
time to leave off work. 

35,733. He can carry circulars ?>—Yes. 

35,734. Anybody can do that ?—I should say so. 

35,735.* How many of them did no work in 1874? 
—lI am sure I cannot tell you. 

35,736. Were they all hard at work in 1874?—I 
am sure I cannot tell you. 

35,737. Were your brothers there in 1874 ?—I have 
answered you that: I say no. 

35,738. Where were they ?—I do not know. 

35,739. Were they in Norwich ?—I am sure I cannot 
tell you. I believe one was; but where the other was 

am sure I cannot tell you. 
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35,740. (Mr. Howard.) There were just about the 
same number in 1874 as there were in 1875 ?—I am 
sure I cannot tell you; I do not know that there were 
so many ; I do not believe there were. 

35,741. Did they slave as hard as the men in 1875 ? 
What makes you smile ?—Because you keep asking 
me that. 

35,742. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) To which party did you 
let your house ?—The Liberals. 

35,743. Mr. Winter is a Liberal, I suppose ?—Yes, 
for anything I know. 

35,744. Have you been always a Liberal ?—Yes. 

35,745. Did Mr. Winter know that ?—I cannot tell 
you. 

35,746. Did the fact of their taking your tavern 
for a committee room affect your vote ?—Not that I 
know of, 

35,747. Did you vote Liberal in 1874 and 1875 2— 
Yes. 


JAMES LANE sworn and examined. 


35,748. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Pigeons,” 
Charing Cross ?>—Yes. 

35,749. What ward are you in ?—The second. 

35,750. You are a Conservative in politics >—Yes, 

35,751. And always have been ?—Yes. 

35,752. Was your house taken in 1875 for a com- 
mittee room ?—Yes. 

35,753. By whom ?—By Mr. Atkinson. 

35,754, As a central room 7—Yes, central in the 
ward. 

35,755. 

35,756. 

35,757. 

35,758. 
1874, 

35,759. And in 1875 how much ?—4J. 

35,760. Do you know why it was less in 1875 ?—I 
sent a bill in for 5/., and they cut 1/. off; I had 44. 

35,761. How many messengers were there on at 
your room ?—I could not tell you ; I have a side door. 
My bar is wide; there is aside door from St. Benedict’s 
Street, and many people go up and down, that I could 
not say how many there were. The committee room 
. is cut away from me. 
35,762. Did you recommend any ?—No. 


No. 8 division, is it not >—Yes. 

Was it taken in 1874 ?—Yes. 

Who took it then 2—Mr. Atkinson. 

What did you get for it ?—d5/. I think in 


35,763. There were plenty came up ?—Yes, plenty - 


came up, wanting to see Mr. Atkinson. 

35,764. Did you hear from anyone of them whether 
they were being put on on the other side >—I heard 
several say, “If Mr. Atkinson does not put me on, I 
“ will go on on the other side.” J have had-one or 
two, | may say, say that to me. 

35,765. There were a large number employed ?>— 
There were a good many employed from what I saw 
going up and down. 

35,766. Do you think the whole of them had enough 
todo? What is your own belief ?—I should fancy 
they could have done with less. 

35,767. There is no doubt about it, is there? — 
There is no doubt of it. 

35,768. They were voters chiefly, were they not? 
—I should think some, and some not. 

35,769. The majority were voters ?—I heard at 
first that none were to go up only what were non- 
voters, but what they put on afterwards J cannot say. 

35,770. A great number of those who were engaged 
there were voters ?—I think they were. 

35,771. Seeing that they had not much to do, and 
were voters, what is your belief? Were they put on 
to catch their votes ?>—My belief is that there is a 
certain class of people that look to have this pay. 
They say, “lama good Tory, why should I not be 
set on as well as someone else?” ‘That is the way. 

35,772. Do you believe they would not be employed 
if they had not a vote ?—I believe many of them 
would have voted Conservative if they had not been 
employed. 


35,773. Do you think they would have had the em- 
ployment if they had not had a vote?—That I cannot 
say. 

35,774. What is your belief ?—I cannot say to that, 
because of course I had not anything to do with it. 

35,775. You have an opinion about it ?—I have an 
opinion so far, that I faney there is no doubt that on 
both sides people were put on because they had votes. 

35,776. Were you present when they were paid ?— 
No. 

35,777. Were they paid at your house >—Yes. 

35,778. By whom ?—By Mr. Atkinson’s clerk. 

35,779. On what night >—On the Saturday night, a 
good many of them. 

35,780. It took some hours to pay them ?—No, they 
began about 7 or 8, and I think they finished about 
half-past 9. 

35,781. What was the next Conservative committee 
room to you?—I believe they had one on St. 
Margaret’s Plain ; that would be 100 yards or some 
little distance. 

85,782. But still within hail of it >—It would not be 
a very great distance. 

35,783. What was the next nearest ?>—I think the 
“Fountain” would be the next,; that would be in 
another parish; that would be in the third ward. 

35,784. L suppose there is no doubt that your house 


would have been enough ?>—I should think it was for | 


the second ward, only there are so many like to have 
committee rooms, and I suppose they are put on for 
convenience of people in other parts of the ward. 

35,785. Do you not believe that your house would 
have been quite sufficient P—If there had not been so 
many, people would say they had farther to go to get 
news, and they put them on for convenience. 

35,786. How many Liberal committee rooms were 
there near you?—lI do not think there were above 
three in our ward ; I do not know of any other. 

35,787. Was there much application for employment 
by messengers during the day ?—I think there were a 
great many. One would tell another, “I have got on,” 
and they would go and say they would like to get on 
for the day. They tell one another, and they like to 
get a job for the day if they can, They say, “I am 
“ doing nothing, and I should like to earn the money 
“ that I should if I were at work.” 

35,788. (Mr. Goldney.) Yours is in the second 
ward ?—Yes. 

35,789. How many committee rooms do you think 
would be enough to work the second ward ?—I should 
think one committee room, if there were people with 
it, and that sort of thing. 

35,790. Do you think eight are necessary ?—No, I 
should think there were not eight, but for what I have 
heard, I do not know how they put on so many; L 
should think one would be sufficient. 

35,791. (Mr. Howard.) Cannot you form an idea 
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why they put them on ?—No; unless it is that people 
go and inquire why they cannot Bave it, I cannot say 
why it is. 

35,792. You have not an idea 2—No, I have no idea 
about it, because they never acquainted me, 

35,793. (Mr. Goldney.). Is it considered a good 
thing in the trade to have a committee room pee 
should fancy it is not the good trade that people fancy 
it is. 

35,794. People do fancy it is a good trade ?>—There 
are loads of people think so, but from what I can see 
with an immense quantity of working people it i is more 
often an injury to the trade. 

35,795, Taking the ‘small class of house, is it sup- 
posed to bring custom to the house ?—That is the 
general idea; J should say there‘are 20 or 30 knocking 
about your house that have not a penny to spend, and 
other people who would spend sixpence will not come 
in because it is blocked up. 

35,796. (Mr. Howard.) A great many of your 
customers were voters ?—I should fancy there were a 
good many. 

35,797. You give both parties credit for knowing 
that fact ?—I should s say So. 

35,798. Have you any doubt whatever, speaking ‘as 
an honest man, that the object of vetting your houses 
is to get your influence as well as your vote ?—I have 
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no doubt whatever that many people, when they set 
vu, think that. No doubt they tell you, “Iam a good 
“ Conservative, I have done this and this so many 
“ years, and my father before me.’ They tell the 
people so, and I suppose they are put on in some way 
or another, I do not know how. 
35,799. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were a Conservative 
before I suppose >—Yes. 
35,800. How long have you ‘been a Conservative ? 
—Ever since I had a vote. 
35,801. And have always voted Conservative >— 
Yes; 
35,802. And I presume would have done so if the 
Conservatives had not taken your house ?—Yes. 
35,803. Did you hear any person say that he had 
voted for the party employing him because’ of his’ 
being employed ?—No, I-do not recollect hearing any- 
thing of the sort. 
35,804. You do not reniember a: single person who 
would avow that he had changed his’ politics on 
account of the employment ?—No. 
35,805. You never heard anything of the kind >— 
T do not recollect hearing anything of the kind. 
35,806. I suppose the working men of Norwich 
now understand’ that by going to the poll under the 
ballot they may vote as they like without it being 
discovered ?—There is no doubt a good many do, 


CHARLES DOVER sworn and examined. 


35,807. (Mr. 
“Angel” ?—Yes. 

35,808. In Catton ?—Yes. 

35,809. What are you by politics Pp—A Liberal. 

35,810. Was the “ Angel ” taken by the Liberals or 
the ‘Conservatives at'the last election ?—Mr. Huddle- 
ston took it in 1874. 

35,811.-What did he pay for it p—5/. 

35,812. Who had it in 1875 ?—The Liberals. 

35,818. What did they pay ?—6/. 15s. 6d. altogether, 
including lighting the garden for a meeting, Il. ; 
51. 15s. 6d. for the committee room. 

35,814. Had you some gardens at the back which 
you let ?—Yes, for a meeting. 

35,815. You had to light that up ?—Yes; that is 
included in the 62. 15s. 6d. 

35,816. Why was it you charged more to the 
Liberals than to the Conservatives ?—lI did not charge 
anything, I left it to both parties. 

35,817. They paid you what they thought proper ? 
—Yes. 

35,818. Were there many people employed there in 
1874, Mr. Huddleston’s election ?—Yes, a great 
many. 

35,819. How many messengers ?—I cannot say. 

35,820. About ?—I cannot say. 

35,821. I will not pledge you to 30 or 100?>—1I 
should not think there were so many as that. 

_ 85,822. How many should you say ?—TI cannot say 
how many; there might be 40 or 50. 

35,823. How many clerks >—I think there were 
three. 

35,824. In 1875 how many clerks and messengers 
were there ?—What Mr. Coleby said I think is quite 
right, about 34 in 1875. 

35,825. How long did they occupy your rooms 
during the last election ?—My rooms were taken the 
Monday week before the election, 11 days. 

35,826. Was that the election of 1875 P—1875. 

35,827. How long were they occupied at the election 
of 1874?—I should not think above four or five 
days. 

35,828. So that the Liberals had it 11 days, and the 
Conservatives only four or five days >—I think so. 

35,829. Then proportionately’ you got more from 
the Conservatives than from the Liberals P—Yes ; 
half a guinea’ a day is what I had from the Liberals. 

85,830. Had Mr. Huddleston taking your room as a 


committee room, ‘any influence ‘on your vote ?>—Not 
at-all. 


M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the 


35,831. How did you vote in “1874 >—For Mr 
Huddleston. 

35,832. How did you vote in 1875 ?—For Mr: 
Tillett. 

35,833. Then you voted on each: occasion for the 
party who took your house P—Not at all for that; I 
voted in consequence of the Licensing Bill ; I'did not 
believe in the Licensing Bill of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. I thought Mr. Huddleston, when he came 
down, was going to do a little good for the Licensed 
Victuallers ; that is my cause. 

35,834. You thought Mr. Huddleston would assist 
the publicans i in getting rid of the bad law as passed 
by the Liberals P—Quite right. 

35,835. In 1875 there was a Conservative against 
Mr. Tillett 2—Yes. 

35,836. How was it you then voted for Mr. Tillett ? 
—I reckon we are disappointed by the Conservative 
Government about the Licensing Bill. 

35,837. The publicans were disappointed by the 
Conservative Government ?—Yes. 

35,838. The Commissioners may assume it asa fact 
that your vote was not at all influenced by the fact 
that your house was taken as a committee room 2—Not 
at all. 

35,839. Did you see many people going to the poll 
from. your house ?—Yes, several ; I do not know how 
many there were from that district ; mine being a: 
large house, and having a garden, a creat many of them 
camé there the morning of the polling. 

35,840. And went “to the poll ?—Went to the 
poll. 

35,841. Did you hat any one of them say that ig 
was going to vote against his party on account of the 
employment he got >—Not one. 

35,842. (Mr. Howard.) You would SCanCeny expect 
to hear that ?—No. 

35,843. It is nota thing that people are likely to 
go and advertise about the - public streets P—No. 

35,844. Therefore you are not surprised that you 
did not hear it?—No, I am not surprised at that. 

35,845. Is your house the ‘* Angel ”’ >—Yes. 

34,846. Is'it near the “ Woolpack” ?—Yes. 

34,847. Is it near the “Britannia” ?—No, that 
would be in the eighth ward; mine is in the seventh. 

35,848, You know Mr. John Culyer ?—John Cully 
I expect you mean. 

35,849. webiat do you Bay he is by trade rw shoe- 
maker. 


35,850, Or a currier r—A shoemaker, be golgeas 
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35,851. You say at all events that the “‘ Angel” is 
near the “ Woolpack” >No. - 

- 35,852. You said it was ?—You asked me that and 
I said no. 

_ 35,853. Which is the nearest committee room to your 
house >—Do you mean of the Liberal party ? 

35,854, Yes.—The ‘‘ Dyers’ Arms.” 

35,855. How far is that from you?—I should think 
that would be about one-third of a mile, about 500 or 
600 yards. 

__ 85,856. Did yourecommend any of the messengers ? 
—Yes. 

35,857. How many of them ?—Four. 
85,858. They were voters, were they not ?>—That I 
do not know. 

35,859. You knew them ?—Right well. 

35,860. You supposed them to be voters, did you 
not ?—I know them to be occupiers; as to votes I 
cannot tell. 

35,861. As they were occupiers you believe they 
were voters ?—I do not know whether they were ; 
there were so many on the register that ought to be 
off, and.so many off that ought to be on. 

35,862. You believed they were voters ?—Yes, I 
believed they were voters, but I did not know. 

35,863. I ask did you believe they were voters >— 
There is no doubt of it. 

35,864, Did you know that it was a wrong thing 
that voters should’ be employed and paid in the 
election ?—I did not know that would endanger the 
seat. 

35,865. You knew it was an unlawful practice ?— 
What many thought through the city was that if it 
came to a scrutiny the vote would be struck off. 

35,866. You thought it was an illegal pratice ?— 
Yes. 

35,867. You did not scruple to disobey the law ?— 
No. 
35,868. You knew quite well it was unlawful, or 
the vote could not be bad ?—We did not. know it 
would endanger the seat. 

35,869. Did you not know it was your-duty to obey 
the law ?—Yes, of course. 

35,870. You know, do you not, that there was a 

most extravagant employment of messengers at your 
house, quite-unnecessary for the work that had to be 
done ?—That is a straggling district, it goes a very 
long way. , 
- 353871. I did not ask you about the district; I 
know the district myself. I ask you particularly, was 
there not an extravagant employment far in excess of 
what could do the work ?—No. 

35,872. Have you any doubt of it ?>—No. 

35,873. Have you any doubt that the men put on 
were put on for the corrupt purpose of getting their 
votes ?-No, I do not believe that. 

35,874. Tell me that on your oath >—My opinion 
is that the working men 

35,875. I do not ask about the working men at 
present, but about the:men that put them on?—lIt is 
like this, one man says. to another 

35,876. Do not tell me about the working men 
talking to each other. What was the motive for which 
they were put on by the persons having charge of the 
election ?—My impression is because the others were 
putting them on. 

"35,877. Both trying to win the seat?—The fact is 
one party does not like to see their people employed 
by the other side. 

35,878. Do you not perfectly well know that the 
object for which they were put on on both sides was 
to win the election ?—No. — r 

35,879. Do you mean to swear you did not believe 
it >—I have sworn. 

_ 35,880. Do you mean to ‘swear you did not believe 
“it P-L did not believe anything of the sort. 
35,881, What were they put on for?—My opinion 
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is that one party put them on, and directly one party 
began the other party did the same. 

35,882. What did they put them on for ? 
their money without any object ?—It seems. there has 
been a great deal wasted. >.» fren 

35,883. Do you mean to say that you believe’ they 
wanted to waste their money without any object in 
view ?—I must say what I believe. I say that most 
of those in’ my list would jump over the moon to 
support Mr. Tillett. 


35,884. I ask you on your oath whether you do not 
know that those persons whose services were not 
actually required were put on with the view of catch- 
ing their votes >—I do not know that. 

7 35,885. I will ask you if you believe it >—It might 
6 SO. 

35,886. Have you any doubt about it >—I have said 
what I mean is that I believe one party put them on, 
because the other were putting on. 

35,887. I quite appreciate the answer; but, that 
being so, do you not know that both parties put them 
on ?—There is no doubt of that. ; 

35,888. For the purpose of— what ?—They do not 
like their own party to be employed by the other side. 

35,889. With what object? Give me an answer ?— 
I cannot see the utility of it; I cannot see why they 
want to do it at all. 

35,890. You think they ought not to do it at all, on 
either side ?—I think so. = 

35,891. Inasmuch as they did it, what did they do 
it for ?—I do not know I am sure; it is only because 
they do not want one of their own side to be employed 
by the other side. 

35,892. I want to get the simple truth. Tell me 
like a man, on your oath, what was the object. with 


which that was done ?—I cannot say that; how should 
I say that. 


35,893. Tell me your belief ?—I believe one party 
employed them, because the other did. 

35,894. Tell me why they employ them ?—They 
want to make a great show. People are not compelled 
to vote by the ballot; I never saw the good of. it. 

35,895, What is the object of employing a large 
number of persons who have votes, when they are not 
really necessary ? Upon your oath. I do not ask you 
for a positive knowledge, but for your belief 2—I can 
only say what I have said, they want to make a good 
show, and do not like their own party to be employed 
by the other side. 


35,896. Do you mean to swear you do not believe 
anything else than that ?—I do swear. 

35,897. Do you not believe on your oath that the 
object was to get their votes to promote, the success of 
their’ candidate ?—As far as my list was concerned I 
do not believe it was ; I do not know anything about 
other places. 

35,898. I ask you about the employment of these 
voters all.over the city. You agree that it should not 
be done; but inasmuch as it was done, I ask you for 
your belief. Was it not done for the purpose of pro- 
moting the success of the candidate, by catching their 
votes >—I do not know that. 

35,899. What is your belief >—I do not believe it. 

35,900. Tell me what you believe about it ?—I 
believe in this way, it is merely done because one 
party put on. 

35,901. We will not go into that because we are 
agreed on it; we know that one follows the other’s 
example, but with what object.?’—I can never see any 
objects: 

35,902. Except wasting their money without any 
object ?—I never see the utility; I never could see 
through it with the ballot, 

35,903. I want your opinion, as an honést citizen, 
what it was done for. You do not believe it was done 
for nothing ?—In the first plaee it would make a great 
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35,904, A great show of what ?—Of then. * 
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35,905. For what purpose, and where ?——There is a 
very leading article in Norwich, if you can get a lot of 
men to go about and excite the public. 

35,906. You think they excite the public. Do you 
mean by processions ?—Not only that, but many of the 
men could go in the market and on, the hill and form 
a body, and it is a great leading article. 

35,907. I will not waste further time with you, but 
you are a citizen of Norwich, and we expect all citizens 
to come and tell us what they believe, quite irre- 
spective of party feeling. I ask you now for the last 
time, on your oath, do you not believe the men whose 
services were not really necessary were put on for the 
purpose of catching their votes ?—I cannot say that. 

35,908. I do not ask you to swear it; I ask you to 
swear what your belief is?—I never saw how they 
could catch a vote, for a man can vote as he thinks fit. 

35,909. Do you believe the object was not to catch 
their votes?—I never thought about the matter at 
all, 

35,910. It never occurred to you what they were 
put on for?—The only thing is, I think they are 
employed by the one side rather than let their own 
party go to the other. 

35,911. You think both parties employ them 
without having any object in view?—The whole 
object is to make a show. 

35,912. Do you mean to swear, in the presence of 
your fellow citizens, after this inquiry, and what you 
know of the evidence, that there is no other object than 
making a show ?—That is my belief as far as I am 
concerned. 

35,913. That is your belief >—Yes. 

35,914. (Mr. Goldney.) When was your room 
taken, in the 1875 election?—The Monday week 
before the election—11 days. 

35,915. Why was it taken so very early ?—I should 
say because the Conservatives made application on the 
Saturday before, and no doubt the other party got to 
hear of it. 

35,916. Which made application first >—The Con- 
servatives. . 

35,917. To you ?—Yes. 

35,918. What did you say to them ?—TI said no, I 
should not do any such thing. 

35,919. You would not let your house ?—I would 
not let my house. 

35,920. The Liberals heard of that ?—Possibly 
they heard of it. 

35,921. Did you send to them ?>—No. 

35,922. Or your wife >—No. 

85,923. Are you quite sure of that >—Quite sure. 

35,924. When did they come ?—On Monday 
morning, Mr. Copland the gentleman sitting there. 

35,925. (Mr. Howard.) What are you, a Con- 
servative or a Liberal >—A Liberal. 

35,926. (Mr. Goldney.) This is the first time we 


- have had any knowledge of the Conservatives coming 


11 days before to your house ?—I do not know, I am 
sure; there was a gentleman from Mr. Bignold’s 
office came to mine on Saturday, that would be 13 
days before, it was the Saturday week before the 
election. ? 

35,927. Did they tell you when the election was 
going to be >No, they did not, I suppose they hardly 
knew themselves. 

35,928. That you are quite sure about ?>—I think 
SO. 
35,929. You are quite sure you were the first 
person who saw them, whoever it was that came from 
the Conservatives ?—I cannot say anything about that 
whether I was the first. 

35,9380. Who else was at your house ?—My wife 
saw them. 

35,931. What did she say to them ?—She always 
leaves these matters to me. 

35,982. Did she let the rooms to them ?—No, 
certainly not, " 
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35,933. Was it said afterwards that she had let the 
rooms to them ?—No, certainly not ; not that I know 
of. It could not be said because it was not the case, 

35,934. It was not said ?—No, not that I know of, 

35,935. Then they came on the Saturday week 
before the election ?>—Yes. 

35,936. Had the other people come on the Monday 
week before the election >—Yes. 

35,937. How much did the Conservatives offer you 
for it?—They did not offer me anything. 

35,938. How much did the Liberals offer you ?— 
Nothing. 

35,939. They left it to you >—No, I left it to them, 

35,940. They arrived at the sum of 5/. 16s. 6d. ?— 
Yes, half a guinea a day for 11 days, 

35,941. When did Mr. Coleby first come down ?>— 
I think he came on the Monday morning.. I would 
not say whether it was the Monday or Tuesday when 
he came. 

36,942. What was done there before he came ?— 
Nothing was done before he came ; we had to keep a 
fire ; they did not come for three or four days. 

35,943. Who was the first that did come?— Mr. 
Coleby. 

35,944, He came on the Monday ?—He did not 


Stop. 


35,945. He only began work on the Tuesday ?—I 
would not say whether he came on the Monday or 
Tuesday ; it might be Tuesday. 

35,946. He said he was engaged by Mr Stevens on 
the Monday night, so that he must have come down 
pretty late at night ?—I would not say to that. 

35,947. It might be so ?>—It might be so. 

35,948. Why should you be paid for the other 
days ?—No doubt my place is a very convenient place, 
and a large place for speaking. 

35,949. I know the outside of it very well. Why 
should you be paid for 11 days when they occupied it 
five ?—My impression is that the others wanted it. 

_ 85,950, Did you tell the Liberals the others wanted 
it ?—Yes, Mr. Copland came; I told him they had 
been after it. 

35,951. You charged for 11 days?—I did not 
charge at all. 

35,952. You were paid for 11 days ?—I was paid 
for 11 days. 

35,953. You did not think there was anything wrong 
about that ?—Not at all, there are fires to light. 

35,954. Did you light fires when there was nobody 
there ?—Yes, we did not know the people were not 
coming. 

35,955. You lighted fires at half a guinea a day ?— 
We did not know.. 

35,956, How many messengers did you recommend ? 
—Four. 

35,957, Were any besides the 84 paid at your 
house ?—Not that I am aware of. 

35,958. When were they paid ?—I think it was on 
the Monday night. 

35,959. By Mr. Coleby ?—-By Mr. Coleby. 

35,960. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Coleby has told us 
that the employment was to a considerable extent with 
a corrupt object. Do you agree or disagree with 
him ?—I have only stated what I believe; that is 
what you asked me for. 

85,961. Do you believe it was with a pure motive ? 
—I think it ought to be; they can be pure now if 
they think fit. ; 

35,962. We shall all agree with that, but was it so, 
in your belief ?—Yes, of course, as far as Iam con- 
cerned. 

35,9638. The whole of it?—As far as I am con- 
cerned. 

35,964. I am not asking as far as you are con- 
cerned ?—As far as the people employed at mine. I 
do not believe there was one man put on at my house 
for his vote. 
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35,965. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ White 
Rose” in St. Margaret’s Plain ?—Yes. 

35,966. What are you besides?—I work in a 
brewery. 

35,967. Your house was taken as a committee room 
in 1875 ?—Yes. 

35,968. Was it taken in 1874 2—No. 

35,969. How was that ?—I did not keep it then. 

35,970. When did you first take the house ?—Last 
Christmas twelvemonth. 

35,971. Which brewery do you work in ?—Mr. 
Bullard’s. 

35,972. How did they come to take your house as 
a committee room ?—I suppose they wanted it. 

35,973. Did you apply for it ?—No. 

35,974. Did they come to you or your wife >—They 
came to me. 

35,975. In the evening ?—Yes. 

35,976. Who came ?—Mr. Green and Mr. Cushings. 

35,977. Did you ask Mr. Bullard to get you re- 
commended for a committee toom ?—No. 

35,978. Who was the manager or the clerk or 
whatever they call him down at your committee 
room ?—Mr. Downe’s son. 

85,979. Was he there most of the week ?—He was 
there ; they hired for six days. I did not go up into 
the rooms. 

35,980. How many messengers had they there >— 
Four. 

35,981. Who were they ?—I cannot tell who they 
were, 

35,982. Whom did you recommend ?—No one; it 
had nothing to do with me. 

35,983. What did you tell the people who asked you 
to recommend them?—I had nothing to do with 
them. 

35,984. A lot of people asked you to recommend 
them ?—No. 

35,985. Did they not ask you to recommend them 
for a job P—No. 

85,986. You did not recommend anybody ?>—No. 

35,987. Were these four men paid at your house ? 
—No; I believe Mr. Lane’s was the principal place. 

35,988. Did you know what work these four men 
did ?-—I had nothing to do with that. 

85,989. Did nothing but drink beer perhaps ?—I 
do not know ; I had enough to do to look after my 
own business; I did not look after them. 

35,990. Were they there of an evening when you 
came home ?—Yes, they were there of an evening. 

35,991. The messengers were ?—They went back- 
wards and forwards ; they were not always there. 

35,992. Do you think they were actually engaged ? 
—I saw them bringing bills up and down ; they did 
not speak to me; they went upstairs. 

85,993. Did many people come down there to look 
at the register?—No. 

35,994. Did people come and inquire at the bar 
where the register was ?—No, I had no one come and 
inquire there about a register. 

35,994a. Do you know if any real work was done 
there, or whether it was a sham ?—There was nothing 
done that I know of, only it was near what you call a 
polling place. ‘The head place was the “ Pigeons.” 

35,995. Was there a polling place close to your 
inn ?—At the Free Library, where one place was. 

35,996. They were polling there ?—Yes. 

35,997. How far is that from you ?—Not far. 

35,998. How far ?—100 yards I suppose. 

35,999. What was the nearest committee room to 
yours ?—Lane’s was the nearest. 

36,000. That is the ‘“‘ Pigeons ” ?—Yes, that is the 
only one that was. 

36,001. What did you suppose those messengers 
were put on for ?—I do. not know; I had nothing to 
do with it. 

36,002, You knew who they were ?—No, I did not 
know any of them; they were strangers to me, 
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36,003. Are you a stranger in that part of Norwich ? 97 gept. 1975. 


—No, I have lived for years about the place. 

36,004. What do you now suppose the messengers 
were put on for?—To carry bills backwards and 
forwards ; that is what seems to me. : 

86,005. And what else?—I do not know I am 
sure. 

36,006. Anything else >—I do not know I am sure; 
I saw them pop one up at the window when they got 
there in the morning. 

36,007. What were those who were not required to 
carry bills about put on for?—I am sure I do not 
know. 

36,008. You never heard that it was to get their 
votes ?—I never heard anything about getting their 
votes. 

36,009. It is quite new to you ?—Yes. 

36,010. You do not think any votes were got ?— 
Not any of them. 

36,011. Not those four >—No. 

36,012. I mean all over the rest of the city ?—I do 
not know anything about that. 

36,013. What do you say about it ?—I did not run 
about after other people. 

36,014. What is your belief about it >—I do not 
know anything about it. 

36,015. Yes, you do. What do you think about it ? 
—I looked after my own business, that is all I study ; 
I do not go into electioneering business. 

36,016. You have your head on your shoulders. 
What do you think they were put on for ?—I cannot 
say anything about that. 

36,017. Have you any doubt that they were put on 
to get their votes >—I do not know that ; I atterfded to 
my business. They came and took me up to vote and 
then I attended to my business. 

36,018. They voted?—I had only one along with 
me, Mr. Cushings. 

36,019. Whosent him with you ?—No one sent him. 

36,020. He came to you ?—He came and took the 
cab, I had hurt my foot, and he came and took me 
up and brought me back again. 

36,021. You cannot guess now why all these mes- 
sengers were employed ?—lI do not say anything about 
that. 

36,022. (Mr. Howard.) What are you in polities ? 
A. Tory. 

36,023. Do you not think you know something 
about these votes >—No, I do not. 

36,024. You have heard, have you not ?—No, I 
did not interfere with any electioneering job. I had 
business to attend to at home. 

36,025. Have you heard all about the city P—No, I 
do not go about or inquire about. 

86,026. Did you keep your ears shut, purposely ?— 
No, barring what people say; they talk so much at 
times. 

36,027. (Mr. Goldney.) You did hear a little bit 
about people getting employed to get their votes >—No. 
36,028. You never heard anything about it ?—No. 

36,029. You are not a very lively Tory; you ought 
to know more than that at an election?—I did not 
inquire into it; I did not go about. 

36,030. (Mr. Howard.) You must have heard it; 
whether it is true or not, is another matter. Are you 
quite sure you did not >—I never heard anything about 
it. 

36,031. Did you never hear that the men were put 
on trom time to time to get their votes ?—I do not 
know what they were put on for. 

36,032. It is not what you knew, but heard. Did 
you not hear that men were being put on to get their 
votes P—No. 

36,033. This is the first time you have heard of it ? 
—tThis is the first time I have heard about committee 
rooms. 

36,034. Iam speaking of men all over the city on 
both sides?—J went and voted, I never troubled 
after, 
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J. Pyle. 36,035. Did you never hear that men were being ... 36,051. They were put on for their votes. That is 
Po, er put on on both sides to get their votes ?—No. ' ‘the 1 English of it, is it not °—Thet : is the finish of 
| ept. 1875. “36.036. When did you hear it first ?—I have heard 


a great deal about voting. 

“36, 037. But voting for what? Being put on, and 
being paid 3s. 6d. a day, and 5s. on the polling day in 
order to get their votes >—No. 

36,038. When did you first hear of it ?—Talking 
about it before the election, but I never heard any 
money talked about. 

36,039. They were talking about it before the 
election >—No, I never heard anything about it. 

36,040. What were you doing at the 1874 election ? 
—I worked for Mr. Bullard then. 


36,041. Were you married then r—Yes. 

36,042. A householder ?—Yes. 

36,043. Did you take any part in the election at 
all >—No. 

36,044. Or the employment of any» messenger ?— 
No. 

36,045. You heard in 1874 that a lot of men were 


being put on for their votes P—No, I did not trouble. 
I did not vote at all. 

36,046. It is a question of what you happened to 
hear, Did you not hear that a lot of men were being 
set on ?—No, I did not hear anything of the sort. 

36,047. You told me just: now that you heard it 
before the election ?—This last. one. 

36,048. How long before the election did you hear 
it >—I cannot say how long. 

36,049. A few days?—A day or two; I heard it 
talked of. 

36,050. Where did you hear it >—TI heard it talked 
of in my own house. 


36,067. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you the occupier of 
the “ Fountain Tavern ” in St. Benedict’s ?—Yes. 

36,068. How long have you had it >—Four years. 

86,069. Was it let as a committee room in 1874 ?— 
Yes. 

36,070. Did you let it as a committee room in 1870 ? 
No. 

36,071. In 1871 ?—No. 

36,072. It was let as a committee room in 1874, 
to what party -—To the Conservative party. 

36,073. What are your politics p—Conservative. 

36,074. What did you get for it ?—Four guineas in 
1874. 

36,075. How many rooms ?—One room ; at times 
they had the small room below. 

36,076. How many people were at work there >— 
I should say, one way and another, there were 20 or 
more. 

36,077. How many clerks were ‘there ?—I do not 
know ; I did not often go into the room ; two or three 
I have seen there. 

36,078. How many messengers did you see ?—I 
J cannot say how many there were exactly. I was 
down below seeing after the business. 

86,079. Were there 20 or 30, or 10 ?>—About 20 I 
should think; between 20 and 30 altogether, clerks 
and all. 

36,080. It is said that there were 33 messengers 
there >—I cannot say the number exactly. 

36,081. In 1875 was it let again P—Yes. 

36,082. To whom ?—To the Conservative party. 

36,083, For the same money ?—I got 3/. then. 

36,084. 32. on the second occasion P—Yes. 

36,085. Were there men at work then ?—Some- 
where about the same; I went into the room very 
little. 

36,086. I suppose you voted for the Tories on both 
occasions ?>—Yes. 

36,087. Did the fact of their taking’ your tavern -as 
a committee room affect your vote in the slightest 
degree ?—Not at all. 

36,088. (Mr. Goldney.) What did these 33 messen- 
gers do?—I am sure I cannot say.’ 


36, 052. Do you not believe that was the object, of 
it etd Vii I believe. 

36,053. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who carried you to the 
poll in a cab >—Mr. Cushings. 

36,054. Who is he?—He is a clerk, I do not 
know what employment he followed. 

36,055. Was he one of the managers of the Con- 
servative committee room ?—Yes. 

36,056. He took you in a cab to the poll r—Yes, 

36,057, Did he take many ?—Only me. __ 

36,058. But during the day ?—I do not know what 
he took, 

86,059. Do you understand what a sham committee 
room is ?—I do not know. 

36,060. A committee room where there is very 
little work done. Was your house a sham committee 
room ?—There was one clerk. 

86,061. And four messengers ?—And four mes- 
sengers. 

36,062. (Mr. Howard.) Were hem hard-worked ? 
—That' I cannot + say; I did not look after them. 

36,063. You were working in the brewery all day ? 
—Yes ; I was at home in the evening. 

36,064. Did you see the messengers in the evening, 
after their hard day’s work ?—They eame backwards 
and forwards at the time I was there. 

36,065. What did they do; smoke pipes ?—No, 
they brought bills ; walked up and walked down again ; 
that is all I saw of them. 

36,066. Did they seem very tired ?—I did not see 
that they were tired, 
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36,089. Have you any other business besides keep- 
ing this house?—I am a wheelwright ; I carry on 
business in the back yard. 

36,090. Were these men at work or not 2—There 
were a great many standing about in the passage and 
on the ~ stairs: When I went upstairs some were 
standing about there ; what they were employed for I 
cannot say. 

36,091. You have a pretty good idea what they 
were employed for ?—Yes. 

36,092. For their votes, were they not?—I do not 
know. 

36,093. Have you any doubt about it?—I do not 
know whether they had a vote or not. 

36,094. Had you any doubt that most of them had 
votes ?—I cannot say; I know two or three who were 
there by name who had votes. 

36,095. Did you not guess that most of them had 
votes ?—No, 

36,096. When you saw them doing iothtnG in 1874 
and doing nothing again in 1875, what did you think 
of it >—The same that were there in 1874 were not 
there in 1875. 

36,097. The same sort of thing was going on ?— 

es, they were standing about. 

36,098. And being paid after the election was over ? 
—That I cannot say. 

36,099. Were they not paid at your house in 1874? 
—Yes. 

36,100. When you saw men standing about your 
house and going to vote, and you saw them paid after- 
wards, what did you think they were put on for ?>—I 
saw them go upstairs. 

36,101. Have you any doubt that they were paid ? 
—Yes. 

36,102. When you saw men standing about, and 
then went to vote, and were paid, have you any doubt 

what they were paid for?—They were not there all 
da 
36, 1038. Haye you any doubt that they were put 
on pol do not know that they were put on; I ad not 
study that business at all. 

36,104. Have you heard of such'a thing happening 
in Norwich as messengers being put on?—Yes, — 
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36,105. You are sure of that peasy it 

36,106. What do you think they are put on for ee 
To see after their votes. 

36,107. Tell us what happened about some distur- 
bance at the “ Fountain ” ?—In 1874 ? 

36,108. Yes >—The windows were broken. 

36,109. Is there any mistake about that?—No; I 
put them in myself. 

36,110. It has been denied that they were broken? 
—They were broken. 

36,111. What were they broken with ?—Stones. 

86,112. Did you see it >—There were three broken 
when they tried to turn the cab over, but. whether it 
was stones or sticks I cannot say. 

36,1138. Who were trying to turn the cab over ?— 
I was in the house and so many people against the 
door, but they did try to turn it over. 

36,114. Did they try to get into the committee 
room?—They said they would come into the room, 
and I got two pieces of lancewood shaft, and put two 
pieces across the door. 

86,115. Was Mr. Miller there >—Yes. 

36,116: Was anybody hurt?— No, I never saw 
anyone hurt ; the cabman got hurt, I believe, in his 
hand. 

36,117. Do you know who was leading any of the 
people there ?—No ; there was one man I saw there 
by the name of Barrett striking at the cabman with 
his stick. 

86,118. What had the cabman to do with it p—He 
came up with the cab, and they tried to turn the cab 
over. 

36,119. You are quite sure your windows were 
broken ?>—Yes. 

36,120. Some gentlemen have sworn that they 
were, and some that they were not?—I think I had 
nine broken altogether. 

36,121. (Mr. Howard.) You were aware that people 
were put on at your place merely to get their votes, 
were you not? You believed it at the time, did you 
not ?—I cannot say whether they were put on to get 
their votes. 

36,122. Did you not suspect it ?—There were a 
ereat many came and asked me if I could put ‘them 
on; and I said I had nothing to do with it. 

36,1238. I am not blaming you ; but did you suspect 
it ?—I cannot say whether they had votes or not. 
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36,138. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Princess 
of Wales” ?>—Yes. 
36,139. Which ward is that in ?—I believe it is in 
the first ward, 
36,140. Your house was taken as a committee room 
in 1875 P—Yes. 
36,141. You got five guineas for it ?—Yes. 
36,142. Was it taken in 1874 ?>—Yes. 
36,143. Did you get five guineas then ?—I believe 
it was 10. ) 
36,144, Who engaged your rooms in 1874 ?—Mr. 
Pearce, of King Street. 
36,145. Which side were they engaged on ?—The 
Liberal side. PPR) oe 
36,146. In 1875 ?—The Liberal side likewise. 
36,147. Who engaged them, Mr. Robertson ?— 
No, Mr. Page. re 
36,148. That) Mr. Page (pointing to a gentleman 
in Court) ?—I did not see him. I was not at home 
when it was engaged. Jt was engaged in my absence. 
36,149. How was it you got 10 guineas one year 
and only five the next ?—I do not know. ' 
86,150. Did you make a bargain in 1874? Did you 
come to an arrangement ?—They came to the agree- 
ment that they would give me what was going, and I 
would not let my room without. ' 
36,151. You would not let your room until they 
had made some promise?—They did not make an 
agreement, only what was going. sn ated 
36,152. What did you get in 1875 ?—I expected the 
same. sung! , 
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36,124. Did you suspect that the object for which 
the messengers were put on for the most part was to 
get their votes ?>—I cannot say. 

36,125. What is your belief now?—I cannot say 
they were put on tor that purpose ; but I know some 
of them had votes that were there. Whether the 
strangers had votes I cannot say. 

36,126. Do you not believe those who had votes 
were put on for the sake of the votes?—I am sure I 
cannot say. 

36,127. What do you think >—If I must give my 
opinion I should say very likely it might be; I cannot 
say for the truth that they were put on for that express 
purpose. 

36,128. Do you employ any men in your trade as 4 
wheelwright ?—One. 

36,129. Did he apply to you for employment ?—He 
had not a vote. 

36,130. That was the reason he did not apply for 
employment ?—-I misunderstvod you. I understood 
you had he a vote. 

36,131. Did you hear anything about your opponents, 
the Liberal party, putting on messengers in your dis- 
trict >—No. 

86,132. Did you hear that they were putting on 
messengers ?—I know several came and asked to get 
on, and [ said I had nothing to do with it, and they 
stood about, and they said, “ Well, we can soon go and 
get on on the other side.” 

36,133. You believe that messengers were put on 
both sides at that election, from what you have heard, 
do you not ?—I have heard it ; butI do not know. I 
do not know that there were any set on at mine. 

36,134, Did you know that it was unlawful to put 
on messengers and pay them?—No; I have. since 
heard that it was unlawful, but I did not know it 
before, and I did not know the people had votes, 
They were strange people. 

36,135. You will not do it again ?—I never did set 
anyone on. 

37,136. (Mr. Goldney.) You recommended them ? 
—No; nor yet recommended anyone. 

36,137. How much did you charge for the beer and 
bread and cheese that they had ?—I do not know now ; 
I could not say what they had altogether. I think it 
was somewhere about 1/, 
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36,153. Ten guineas ?—Yes. 

36,154, You only got half ?—I only got half. 

36,155. What use did they make! of your room ?— 
It was a committee room. I really cannot explain it 
to you, because I am not qualified for that, but there 
was aregister kept in the house to see where the voters 
were, and where they were not. 

36,156. How many messengers were there there > 
I believe daily there would be either 10 or 11. 

86,157. Was yours what they call a central com- 
mittee room ?—I do not know what they call it. 

36,158, Did Mr. Robertson stay there in 1875 ?— 
No. , 

36,159. Who was the clerk there then ?—Mr, 
Causton I believe. 

36,160. Who is he >—He is a gentleman who lives 
on the hill. 

36,161. What is he?—I really do not know what 
the man is, or what his occupation is at all. 

36,162. Is the “Lion,” Castle Meadow, in your 
ward ?—Yes ; I believe it is. 

36,163. How far are you from that?—I should 
fancy I was half-a-mile, or close to it. I do not know 
That is near enough. 

36,164. Half-a-mile you think you are ?—Over a 
quarter of a mile, 

36,165. How far should you say you were from the 
“ Steam Packet” ?—I should almost say close to a 
mile. 

36,166. And the ‘ Crown,” Clarke’s Place 2—I do 
not know where the “Crown” is.” 
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36,167. Do you know Osborn’s house on the Quay 
Side ?—No ; I do not know it. I might have been in 
it, but I do not know it. 

36,168. The first ward is not a very large ward is 
it P—I know very little abeut electioneering. 

36,169. How long have you lived in Norwich ?—I 
have been in Norwich 15 years. I have been an 
occupier something like three. 

36,170. You do not know much of your way about 
the streets >—No. 

86,171. How long do you think it would take you 
to find your way about the first ward, having been 
here 15 years and not knowing it. Do you think it 
would take 80 years?—I do not go much. about 
Norwich. 

36,172. Perhaps that was the reason your rooms 
were engaged ?—No ; my occupation keeps me away 
from Norwich. 

36,1738. What is your occupation P—It is a publican 
now. 

36,174. What is it besides >-—Nothing. 

36,175. What is it that keeps you away from 
Norwich ?—It was before I took the ‘ Princess of 
Wales.” I was an engine driver on the Great Hastern. 

36,176. When did you first take a public-house ?>— 
I daresay about three years ago. 

36,177. Had you a public-house while the 1871 
election was going on ?—No. 

36,178. Had you any vote in Norwich ?—No. 

36,179. The first time you had a vote in Norwich 
was 1874 ?— Yes. 

36,180. Then your house was taken at 10 guineas ? 
—Yes. 

36,181. That was the first time you started asa 
publican ?—Yes. ~ 

36,182. Then it was again taken in 1875 ?—Yes. 

36,183. In 1874 who was the manager at your 
place ?>—I really do not know his name; he is a man 


-I have seen several times; I believe he is a tailor by 


trade. He took the management of it as a clerk. 

36,184. What did he do there ?—If anyone came in 
and inquired about the register I believe he took it. 
I was not in the room at all ; I was in the bar. 

36,185. How many messengers had he in 1874 ?— 
Not one in the room. 

36,186. Did he just sit there ?—He sat there. 

36,187. IL suppose you gave him his luncheon ?—I 
do not believe he had a halfpenny worth in my house 
in 1874. 

36,188. Did he come again ?—No. 

36,189. ‘Then this gentleman who lives on the Hill, 
came ?—Yes. 

36,190. How many messengers had he ?—I believe 
there were 10 or 11 there. 

36,191. Were they all there ?—I believe they were 
there. I was not in the room always. I was attend- 
ing at the bar, but I fancy I heard the number 10 
or! lik 

36,192. What did they do?—I suppose they went 
out carrying bills and circulars. 

36,193. That is what. you supposed ?—I really do 
not know. 

36,194. You do not think they did anything at all, 
do you ?—I saw them going backwards and forwards. 
I do not know what they were doing. I was in the 
bar attending to my business. 

36,195. Were they voters ?—I really do not know. 
I believe some of them were voters. 

36,196. You have no doubt most of them were ?— 
I have no doubt some of them were. 

36,197. Most of them ?—Yes, most of them. 

86,198. They were not hard worked ?—I do not 
know about hard work at all. 

36,199. You are an engine driver, you ought to 
know what hard work is >—There is not much hard 
work attending carrying a piece of paper. 

36,200. They did not work as hard as an engine 
driver >—No. 

36,201. You think if there had been more work for 
them to do, they had time to do a little more work ?— 
Most likely they could have done it, 
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36,202. They spent a great deal of time upstairs ?>— 
As to this register I could not answer to that as a 
fact, because I did not pay any regard to that, I was 
in the bar. 

36,203. We are talking about 1874 now. When 
were the men paid in 1874?—That I really do “not 
know. 

36,204. They were not paid at your house ?—No. 

36,205. Do you know who paid them?—No, I 
really do not. 

36,206. You have no doubt they were paid ?—There 
is no question of that. 

36,207. There is no doubt that those who had 
votes voted >—There is no question of that. That I 
really do not know. 

36,208. The result of the thing is that the men 
were at your house in 1874?—In 1874 there were 
none except the clerk. 

36,209. In 1875 the men were at your house doing 
the amount of work you describe and voting, and were 
paid afterwards ?—As for voting I really cannot sub- 
stantiate that at all. 

36,210. What do you think they were put on for ?>— 
There is no question they were put on to protect the 
house in one sense, and they were no doubt put on as 
well for their votes ; but as to that I could not swear 
to it. 

36,211. You, as a reasonable man, have no doubt 
their votes had a great deal to do with it >—There is 
no question of that. 

36,212. You say they were to protect your house. 
Did you apprehend any attack ?—There have been 
such things in Norwich I believe. 

86,218. We have heard of one or two, but there 
was no reason at your house ?—No reason at all. It 
is one of the quietest places in Norwich. 

36,214. But these rough fellows will go about 
making a disturbance ?—I never was disturbed by 
them. 

36,215. You would not have been much afraid to 
have been left alone ?—At a time of that sort I should 
not care about being left alone. 

36,216. You thought, us other people had them, 
you might as well have them ?—TI tell you I should 
not care to be in the house alone without haying some- 
ene, the way things are going on. 

36,217. Did you recommend any of these people 
yourself ?—Not at all. There was a young lad came 
to me for a job, and I told him I had nothing to do 
with it. 

36,218. Did only one person come to you ?—That 
is all, a little lad. 

36,219. (Mr. Howard.) What was the next 
Liberal committee room to you in 1874?—That I 
really could not tell; I took so little interest in the 
thing I do not remember anything about it. 

36,220. Have you formed any opinion what that 
room ought to be called which you let in 1874. You 
say there was one person there, and no messenger ?>— 
A committee room. 

36,221. Do you think that is the right name for it ? 
That is what they gave it; I put up bills to that 
effect. 

36,222. (Mr. Goldney.) That is what they put in 
the receipt ?>—Yes. 

36,223. (Mr. Howard.) Do you not think you 
might add one more word to it ?—I do not know any- 
thing about that ; I was quite innocent of the thing. 

86,224. Just think >—No, I do not think there is 
anything I can add. 

36,225. There was nothing done, in the proper sense 
of the term ?—I do not know; there was a good deal 
of business and people travelling backwards and for- 
wards, and I believe they were looking after the 
register. 

36,226. There were no messengers ?——There was 
not a messenver in the place that [ am aware of. 

36,227. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you always been a 
Liberal 2—Yes. 

36,228. Did the fact of their taking your room as a 
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committee room and paying you 5/. or 10J. affect your 

vote in any degree ?—I do not understand. 
36,229. Did the fact of the Liberals taking your 

room induce you to vote for them ?—Certainly not. 
36,230. Did the fact of their taking your room, in 


1875 have any influence on your vote ?—Certainly 
not.’ 

36,231. Whether they took it or not you would 
have voted for the Liberals >—Certainly. 
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36,232. (Mr. Howard.) Are you landlord of the 
“ Grapes” ?P—Yes. 

86,233. That is in the third ward ?—Yes. 

36,234. In what division is it?—I do not know 
what division. 

36,235. It is in St. Giles, is it not >—In Heigham. 

36,236. What are you in politics >—A Conservative. 

36,237. Did you let your house as a, committee 
room in 1875 ?>—Yes. 

36,238. To whom ?—Mr. Stockings engaged it. 

86,239. For the Conservatives >—Yes. 

36,240. What were you to get for it?—Ten 
guineas. 

36,241. Did you get that >—Yes. 

36,242. Who paid it >—Mr. Dawson. 

86,243, Did you let it also in 1874 ?—Yes. 

36,244, For what ?—For a committee room. 

36,245. To the same parties >—To Mr. Sparrow. 

36,246. To the Conservative party r—Yes. 

36,247. How much did you get for it ?>—The same 

rice. 

36,248. Ten guineas >—Yes. 

36,249. Who had the management of the room; 
who was the principal person there in 1875 ?—Mr. 
Corsbie. 

36,250. Were there any other clerks ?—Only his 
son, I believe. 

36,251. How many messengers were there ?—Two 
at the door, and one at the top room, I believe. 

36,252. Altogether, how many messengers were 
there >—About three. 

' 86,253, Only three ?—So far as I know. 

36,254. Did you recommend anyone P—Not at all. 
I had not been there long enough. 

86,255. You were a new comer ?—Yes. 

36,256. When did you come to Norwich ?—-Seven 
years ago, but I have not been in business more than 
four. 

36,257. Which was the nearest Conservative com- 
mittee room to you ?—The ‘ Black Horse.” 

86,258. How far is that from you?—500 or 600 
yards. 

36,259. Was there another one also near to you ?— 
I think not. 

86,260. Was there much business done at your 
room ?——Very little indeed. 

36,261. How was that ?—I cannot tell at all. 

36,262. Was the room really wanted? — They 
always used to make that the principal committee 
room, but it appears that it was not so at the last two 
elections. 

36,268. Which was the principal committee ?— 


Riches, or the “ Black Horse.” 


36,264. There was little done in your committee 
room ?—Very little. 

36,265. For all practical purposes might it have 
been done without ?—Theirs might be, or mine might 
be. 

36,266. There was not room for both of you ?--I 
don’t think there was any occasion for both, 

36,267. One was a sham ?—I do not know about 
that. 

36,268. It was good for something, or good for 
nothing ?—They were there, but what they did I do 
not know. 

36,269. Your room was taken not to do any work 
in, but for some other purpose ?>—That I can’t say 
anything about. I had my business to attend to, and 
did not pay any regard to election matters. 

36,270. Did you know that messengers were being 
put on in 1875 ?——No, 

36,271. Did you hear of it >—No, 


36,272. When did you first hear of it?—I did not 
know of it until I heard about this Commission. 

36,273. Had you takenany part in politics >—Not 
at all. 

6,274. On either side ?—Not at all. 

86,275. You heard of it, I suppose, after the election 
of 1874 ?—No. 

36,276. Had you taken no part in politics >—No 
part. 

36,277. No interest >—No interest. 

36,278. You had not heard of it as a rumour ?— 
Not at all. 

36,279. Did you recommend anyene in 1874 or 
1875 2—No. 

36,280. Did you know any voters who wanted em- 
ployment ?—No. 

36,281. Did anyone apply to you ?—No. 

36,282. Did any come to your house ?—There were 
several hanging about. 

36,283. Did they ask for employment ?—Not me. 

36,284. Were there a good many applying at your 
house ?—Several of them went upstairs. 

36,285. A great many from time to time ?>—Yes. 

36,286. Did you hear that the Liberals were putting 
on men ?—No, I did not hear anything about it. 

36,287. What did you suppose these men were 
wanted for ?——I did not understand politics or any- 
thing about it. 

36,288. Nor did you inquire ?—Nor did I inquire. 

386,289. You were pretty well paid?—I do not 
know ; I should not take any less; it is worth the 
money for people to run up and down the room for a 
week. [ would as soon be without them as with 
them. 

36,290. Do you say they were there a week ?—Off 
and on. 

36,291. What did the messengers do?--Two kept 
the doors. 

36,292. And the other two looked after the men 
who kept the doors >—There was one in the top room, 
and two below. 

36,293. Did they exhaust themselves by hard work ? 
—Oh, no. 

36,294. They hung about the house ?—That is all. 

86,295. They were voters >—That I cannot say. 

36,296. What do you believe ?—I do not know; I 
did not inquire. 

36,297. What do you suspect?—I do not even 
suspect. 

36,298. Did you know the men ?—Not at all; I 
never saw them before. 

36,299. Were they decent working men ?-—Yes. 

36,300. Men likely to be voters ?-—I should think 
very likely. 

36,301. I suppose you have no doubt now what 
messengers were employed for ?--Not now. 

36,302. You have become wiser since the Commis- 
sioners came down ?—Yes, but I do not know any- 
thing about politics. 

36,308. Perhaps you will know less now ?—A great 
deal less, I think. 

36,304. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you not form any 
opinion after the 1874 election ?—No, I did not give 
it a thought. I had not the least idea. 

36,305. You never heard in the house that that had 
been an extravagant election ?-—Nothing of the kind. 

36,306. Do not people talk in your bar as they do 
in others ?>—Yes, but I never heard that. 

36,307. Did you hear, after the election of 1874, 
who had been returned ?—Yes, of course I heard 
that. 


36,308, You did not hear any remark made, after 
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36,309. No remark } of “the ‘Kind? —Not that I 
recollect. 

36,310. This aceite of messengers, when you 
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heard of it at the election, was a new thing | P—It 
was. 

36,311. Perhaps you did not believe it 2—I did not 
know anything about it, and did not understand it at 
all, 


CHARLES <a sworn and examined. 


36,312. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the “ Lion” 
in Castle Meadow ?—Yes. 

36,318. What are your politics >—Liberal. 

36,314. Did you let the “Lion” as a committee 
room in 1875 ?—Yes. 


36,315. To which side ?—To the Liberals. 
36,316. Did you let it in 1874 ?—Yes. 
36,317. To which side ?—The Liberals. 


36,318. What did you receive in 1874? — Ten 
guineas. 

36,319. In 1875 ?—6/. 

36,320. Be good enough to tell the Commissioners 


what number of messengers and clerks you saw em- 
ployed there ?—About eight or nine as nearly as I can 
tell. 

36,321. How many clerks ?—I don’t remember only 
one in the committee room, Mr. Hart. 

36,322. How many messengers ?—Hight or nine. 

36,323. How long did they occupy your room in 
1874 ?—About 11 days I think it was. 

36,324. How long in 1875 ?—Seven days. 

36,325. How many messengers in 1875 were there ? 
—About the same number, as near as I can reckon 
upon, eight or nine. 

36,326. Was there more than one clerk in 1875 ?— 

I cannot say I remember. 

36,327. Were you at home the greater part of the 
time ?—-I was at home both days on the election day. 

36,328. Was there much doing in the committee 
room ?—Many, people out and in. 

. 86,329. Taking circulars about?—About eight or 
nine of them taking papers out. 

36,330. Did they appear to have enough to do ?— 
Yes, they all kept running about. Sometimes there 
was no one in the house, and at other times three or 
four, 

36,331. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you mean to say that 
there were not more than eight or nine employed at 
your place at this last election ?—That is about it. 

36,332. Are you sure of that ?>—Quite sure. 

36,333. At which place in your ward were most 
messengers employed ?—I cannot say. 

36,334, Do you really know what you are talking 
about when you say eight or nine ?—Yes. 

36,335. Do you know how many Mr. Robertson 
had altogether ?—I cannot say. 

36,336. Have you any idea?—I do not know at all. 
T never heard him say that. 

36,337. He has sworn that he employed 75 ?—He 

might. 

36,338. And that yours was the central room in the 
ward ?—That is about the quantity I had; eight or 


- nine messen gers. 


1, Riches, 


36,339. Eight or nine were all that did any work 
there ?—To the best of my recollection that was all I 
saw about there. 

36,340. Were the men paid at your house ?—No. 

36,341. At the “ Prince of Wales ” r—Just down 
Rood Lane. 

36,342. Is it Roddick’s house ?—That is the one. 

36,343. Only eight or nine did any work at yours ? 
That i is all I see running about. 

36,344. Could there be many more without your 
seeing them ?—TI should think not. 

36,345. There could not be 20 more ?—Hight or 
nine I saw. 


36,346. (Mr. Howard.) Who paid you for the beer 
which was given to the messengers ?—A man named 
Churchyard. 4 

36,347. How much did you get for it altogether ?— 

I think for the beer they had for two -days for fly- 
men and those messengers was 18s. or 19s. altogether. 

36,348. (Mr. Goldney.) What did the messengers 
do on the last day, the voting day ?—They were 
pretty busy I think running about with papers. 

36,349. On the voting day ?—On the voting day. 

36,350. At-what time , did they come inthe morning ? 
Somewhere about 8 o’clock. 

36,351. (Mr. Howard.) At what time did they go 
away ?>—-Almost directly the books were closed. 

36,352. (Mr. Goldney.) When they came in the 
morning were their names called over ?—I cannot say 
that. 

36,353. You do not know whether they were or 
not 2—N o, I cannot say. 

36,354. Did they go up to vote on the voting 
morning ?—I cannot say that. 

36, 356, You do not know ?—No. 

36,356. Did many of them apply to you ?—Not one ; 
I took no interest in the thing at all. 

36,357. (Mr. Howard.) Did you know any of them ? 
—No, I don’t know that I know but one in the 
place. 

36,358 What was he ?—An old chap very often 
doing portering about my yard; he comes off Tomb- 
land. 

36,359. 

36,360. 

36,361. 
has. 

36,362. And a vote ?—I believe he has. 

36,363. And he was put on for his vote, was he 
not P—That I cannot say. 

36,364, What do you believe ?—I cannot oars T took 
no interest in it at all myself. 

36,365. Did the old gentleman do much work ?— 
Pottering abont. 

36, 366. Did he seem knocked up at night P—No. 

36,367. He did not seem fagged out ?—No. 

36,368. Did any of them seem so ?—He appeared 
to me as if he could have done a little more. 

36,369. In fact there was nothing done, or next to 
nothing ?—AIl I could say ; they were all out of the 
room sometimes, and sometimes three or four were in. 
What they had to do If cannot say. 

36,370.’ You do not think it was much ?—I do not 
understand it at all; I took no interest in that, and 
therefore I don’t at all understand it. 

36,371. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I understood you to say 
that in 1874 they occupied your room for 11 days ?— 
Yes. 

36,372. And in 1875 only six days >—Seven days. 

36,373. Did you charge by the day ?—1874 was 
the first time I ever had a committee room, and J 
made inquiries of them who had the committee room 
before, and they said that was what they always 
charged, and so I followed that rule. : 

36,374, In 1875 you took less ?—I took less. 

36,375. Why ?—There was only one con didntes and 
before there was two. 

36,376. They only occupied the house seven days 
in 1875 ?—Yes. 


What is his name ?—I cannot recollect. 
Where does he live —In Tombland. 
Has he a little house there ?—I suppose he 


Tuomas RicHEs sworn and examined. 


36,377. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “Robin 
Hood ” in Dereham Road ?—Yes. 

36,378. Your house was engaged by the Conser- 
vatives as a committee room in 1875 ?—-Yes. 


36,379. Was it engaged in 1874 >—Yes, 

36,380. What did you get paid for it in 1874 ?—It 
is so long ago I do not vemeniaas but it was four 
guineas or 4/. 10s. 
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¢ 86,381. In 1875 what did you receive ?—8i. 10s,:. 

36,382. Who engaged it in 1874 ?—John Cross. 
+ 36,383. And in 1875 ?—The same man. 

36,384, Was he there >—Yes. 

36,385. All the time during the election ?—Chief 
of the time as manager. 

36,386. How many messengers had he in 1874 ?>— 
I cannot tell, but several. 

36,387. About how many?—I cannot say the 
number. 

36,388. Give me something about the number ?—12 
or 13, I suppose. 

36,389. In 1875 ?—So far as I remember about 13, 
or there might be one or two over on the election day, 
_ 36,390. Staying about in the house ?—Not a great 
deal, our ward is a large one. 

_ 86,391. Do you know whether many of them were 
voters ?—I think not. 

36,392. Have you any reason for thinking not >— 
Because I know six of them were lads, and of course 
they have no votes, I do not know about the others. 

36,393. ‘They}may be voters ?—I cannot say. 

36,394. Were you in your house on the polling day 
in 1875 ?—Great part of the day. 

36,395. Was there a great disturbance there Pp—A 
great number of people came. 

36,396. Was there any disturbance ?—Yes. 

36,397. What did they do ?—They wanted to take 
possession of the committee room. 

36,398. Did they take possession ?—No, I locked 
the door to prevent it. 

36,399. There was an end of it ?—There was an 
end of it. They did not break the door of course. 

36,400. What sort of people were they ?—Labourer 
class of people. 

36,401. Who brought them there ?—I caunot say. 

36,402. Did you see anyone leading them ?—There 
was some young gentleman dressed in knicker- 
bockers. 

36,403. Had you seen him before ?—Ne, not that I 
know of. 

36,404. Have you seen him since ?—Not that I 
know of. 

36,405. Do you know his name ?—No, I heard his 
name. 

86,406. What 
Womersley. 

86,407. Was he mixed up with them ?r—lI heard 
from my wife that he paid for a part of what they 
partook of, 

36,408. The beer ?—Yes. 

36,409. How much did he pay ?—I don’t know. 

36,410. Did you hear ?—No, I did not. 

36,411, Was there anything done at the house ?— 
No. 

36,412. Was there a noise and disturbance ?—Oh, 
yes; they stopped the trade. 

36,413. Was there any violence ?—No particular 
violence. 

86,414. Was it fun, or was it serious ?-—They filled 
the place quite full of people, this rough sort of chaps. 


name did you hear ?—Young 


i 


»/86,415., Were they roughs?—2F cannot say. 


36,416. You knowdsoush?—Not unless they are: - 


violent, and then I think! them,roughs. 

36,417. You, know what a rough is, whether he is 
violent or not ?—I should if he was violent. 

36,418, Have you ever seen roughs in Norwich >— 
I have. es 

36,419, At elections ?—Yes. 

36,420. Did you see them at that election ?—No. 

36,421. Not one ?—No, I see no violence used. 

36,422. I did not ask you that. Did you see a 
rough at that election?—I tell you they were rough 
looking chaps. 

36,423. If they had been violent you would have 
called them roughs ?—If they had been violent I 
should have called them roughs. 

86,424. Was that the class of men who were at your 
house ?—Yes. 

36,425. Had they been there before ?—I believe 
some of them had. 

36,426. Did they do any mischief then ?—No. 

36,427. What did they want there ?—I cannot say. 

36,428. Do you know what they did in the Dere- 
ham Road? Did they obstruct the voters ?—I 
understood so. 

36,429. Have you any doubt about it?—I have no 
doubt about it. 

36,430. Do you believe they went with that object ? 
—People from my place might see to the polling 
place. 

36,431. You say there were only a few messengers 
put on there ?>—Yes. 

36,432. Not more than were necessary ?—I think 
not. 4 

36,433. I think Mr. Cross has said so too. Are 
you quite sure you have told us the number of mes- 
sengers ?—I cannot say to one or two. 

36,434. Did men apply for employment ?>—A great 
number. 

36,435. Very few were employed ?-—Very few. 

36,436. What became of them ?—I cannot say. 

36,437. Do you know where they went to ?—I do 
not. 

36,438. Did you hear any of them say what they 
would do if they were not employed ?—No. 

36,439. Have you any reason to believe that they 
went to the other party >—No. 

36,440. Did you hear it >No. 

36,441. How much did you get for your room ?— 
3d. 10s. in 1875. 

36,442. In 1874?—I cannot say exactly, but it 
was four guineas or 4/. 10s. 

36,443. Was any money spent in treating at your 
house ?>—Not that I am aware of. 

86,444. Who paid for the messengers’ beer >—Mr. 
Cross on the election day. 

36,445. How much did he pay? — That I can- 
not say exactly ; they had a pint each and some bread 
and cheese betore they went home to dinner. 

36,446. No more ?—No more. 


James REEVE sworn and examined. 


36,447. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Steam 
Packet ” ?>—Yes. 

36,448. In King Street ?>—Yes. 

36,449. In what ward ?—The first ward. \ 

86,450. Did you let your room as a committee room 
in 1875 ?—Yes. 

36,451. Who took it >—Mr, Robertson. 

36,452. On behalf of the Liberals ?—Yes. 

36,453. What did you bargain for ?—I never 
bargained for anything. 

36,454. What did they give you ?—2/. 

36,455. When ?—They paid it about a week after- 
wards, tomy wife. I was not at home. She told me 
they gave her two sovereigns. 

36,456. Did they put up a bill in your house ?— 


Yes. 
36,457. With “Committee Room”, upon it >—Yes. 


36,458. Was there a clerk there ?—Boyce. 

36,459. He was a shopkeeper, was he not ?+Yes. 

36,460. Was he a clerk ?—Yes; he had the books 
and did all that was done there. 

36,461. Did you see him write ?—Yes. 

36,462. Were there any messengers there ?—Yes. 

36,463. How many ?—About five or six; I cannot 
say for one or two. I did not take that particular 
notice. ‘There were more on the election day than 
any other day. ; 

36,464. How many more?—I think about half-a- 
dozen on the election day. 

36,465. They were put on ?—I cannot say whether 
they were put on, or whether they were sent from 
another place. 

36,466, They were put on’in addition tothe others ? 
—Put on at my place. 
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- 36,467. In addition to the men who had been already 
ut on ?—Yes, 

36,468. How many altogether were there on the 
election day ?—I_ think about half-a-dozen. 

36,469. We are at cross purposes. How many men 
were there before the election day ?—I think about 
four. 

36,470. On the election day how many additional 
were put on ?—I think half-a-dozen altogether on the 
election day. 

36,471. Did you know them?—I knew some of 
them. 

36,471la. Did you recommend them ?—No; I never 
recommended any. 


be 472. Did they apply to you for employment ?— 

36, 473. Or to any one in your presence ?—No. 

36,474. You knew they were voters?—Some of 
them. 

36,475. Did you believe that the others were ?—I 


cannot say. 

36,476. Were they in the habit of coming to your 
house ?>—No. 

36,477. Never ?—No; if they came in for a glass 
of ale I served it and they have gone, and I did not 
know anything at all about them. 

36,478. Who paid them ?—I cannot say. 

36,479. Where they paid at your house ?—No, not 
any one. 

36,480. Where were they paid >—I cannot say. 

36,481. Did you never hear ?>—No; I never heard 
anything at all about it, and I never inquired. 

36,482. Was there more than one clerk there 
throughout the time ?—No, only one. 

36,483. That was Boyce ?—Yes, he had the whole 
management. 

36,484. Which is the nearest house to yours ?— 
The nearest committee room was Roddick’s, in Rood 
Lane. 

36,485. That leads out of King Street >—There is 
a turning out of King Street into Rood Lane. 

36,486. It is close to you, is it not >—Some distance 
from me. 

36,487. What do you call some distance >—I should 
think a good quarter of a mile. 

36,488. As much as that P—Quite as much as that. 

36,489. Give me the name of another Liberal com- 
mittee room near your house ?—‘*The Lion” on the 
Hill. 

36,490. Kept by Miller ?—Yes. 

36,491. How far is that from your house ?—About 
the same distance. 

36,492. You had not much to do in your district, 
between you ? i same distance from my 
house to one as it is to the other. 

36,493. There were three of you ?—Yes. 

36,494. Do you know anything about the mes- 
sengers at the others?—No, I know nothing at all 
about them. 

86,495. Was Mr. Robertson to and fro ?He was 
backwards and forward, but I never saw him only 

once in my house during the time. 

36,496. In 1874 how many men were employed ?— 
1874 I know nothing at all about. 

36,497. Was your room taken in 1874?—No. 

36,498. Were you applied tor—I was not in the 
house in 1874; I was at Lakenham. 

36,499. Did you take any interest in the election ?— 
Not then. 

36,500. Did you know of the employment of mes- 
sengers in 1874 ?—No. 

36,501. Did you hear of it after the election ?—No, 
T had nothing at all to do with it in 1874. 

36,502. In 1875 you knew that messengers were 
put on on both sides >—No more than what I have told 

ou. 

36,508. Did you, or did you not, know that mes- 
sengers were employed on both sides in the 1875 
election ?—No, I did not, 
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36,504. Did you not hear it ie were 
employed T believe. 

36,505. On both sides >—Yes, according to what I 
have been told. 

36,506. And you were told at the time ?—Yes, 

36,507. You knew that messengers were being put 
on on both sides >—I was told’so. 

36,508. You were told so at the time ?—I was told 
so, that is all I know. 

36,509. Did you know that it was an unlawful 
thing to allow voters to be employed and paid, 
and then to vote at an election ?—No, I did not. 

36,510. You never heard that ?—L a not take any 
interest in elections. 

36,511. What did you suppose messengers were 
being put on for?—I. did not know, unless they were 
put on for assistance, and likely to let people know 
which way to vote, and that like. That is all I know 
about it. 

36,512. I ask you whether, as a sensible man, you 
did not believe that messengers were put onon a large 
scale, on both sides, to catch their votes ?—I cannot 
say. 

36,513. What did you suspect ?—I did not suspect 
anything at all about it. 

36,514, Did you not >—No. 

36,515. What did you think your house was taken 
for ?—For use, I thought, for boards, and clerks, and 
that sort. 

36,516. That is what you thought ?—Yes. 

36,517. You did not think that your vote, or your 
influence, or your customers, had anything to do with 
it >—No. 

36,518. Do you think that that observation applies 
to all the other public-houses?—I did not think 
anything about it, because I took no interest in if. 

36,519. But you took the money ?—I took the 
money when they offered it afterwards. 

36,520. Do you mean to say you did not know 
that in coming to your house they came for your 
vote, or, if not for your vote, for your influence? Did 
not that strike you?—I don’t think they thought 
about my vote. 

36,521. Did it not strike you, as a sensible man, 
that that was probably what they meant?—I don’t 
think they thought anything about my vote, because 
they knew which way I should vote. 

36,522. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did they know you 
always to be a Liberal >—Yes. 

36,523. Did you vote for the Liberals beesitie they 
took your house ?—Not at all. 

36,524. (Mr. Goldney.) How ‘many messengers 
were there at your place ?—I think six on the election 
day, and four before. 

36,525. What did the four do?—They were taking 
out bills and likewise circulars. 

36,526. To. distribute P—Yes. 

36,527. Did they take out any voting cards?—I 
cannot say exactly what they took. 

36,528. How many circulars and bills did they take 
out at a time ?—lI cannot say; I saw some witha 
whole arm-full. I left that to Boyce; he was the 
whole manager of the place. 

36,529. What did they do on the voting day ?—It 
was just the same; they were taking out bills and 
circulars. 

36,530. The same sort of thing >—The same sort of 
thing as doing other days. I did not pay any regard 
to them. j 

36,531. Have you lived long in that ward ?—Only 
about 12 months. 

36,532. How long have you lived in Norwich ?— 
About five years. 

36,533. Have you had anything to do with other 
elections ?—Nothing at all; I was in the police force, 
and had nothing to ‘do with elections, - 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock, 
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36,534. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—I am a 
traveller to Mr. H. E. Wolsey, the coal merchant, 

86,535. You do not live in Bedford Street, now ?— 
No. > 
36,536. Where do you live >—At Bracondale. 


36,537. Did you take any part in the election of 
1874 ?>—On the day previous to the 1874 election I saw 
Mr. Buttifant, and he asked me if I was busy that day. 
I said, “ Not particularly,” and he said, “ Would you 
“ come up to the ‘Grapes’ in the afternoon as we 
“ want someone to assist us.” I did so with 
Mr. Chaston, who mentioned my name, and I there 
saw Mr. Buttifant and asked him what I could do. 
He said they were very short of messengers and 
wanted some watchers, and he gave Mr. Chaston and 
myself a list, and would we go round and see whether 
we could find those men. 

36,538. What has become of the list ?—Chaston 
had it, and he received the money to pay the men with. 
We went round and saw some of these men. I puta 
tick against all those who made promises to come on 
the day of the election. 

36,539. How many were there p—As near as I can 
tell, about a dozen names on the list; there might be 
13 ; we got seven or eight men, some said they would 
come, their wives were at home and they said if their 
husbands liked to come they would come down in the 
morning, and it would be all right. Those men I 
suppose came, but I donot know. I gave the list to 
Chaston as I had to attend Yarmouth Market the 
next day. I left Chaston with the list to see whether 
the men came, to tick them off. 

36,540. Did they come ?—I cannot say. 

86,541. You say there were not more than 12 or 
13 ?>—As near as I can tell you. 

36,542. Chaston says the same thing. He says 
there would be under a dozen, rather than over ?—I 
would not swear, but | think Iam giving quite the 
full number. 

36,543. Were those men continued during the 
polling day ?—I do not know. I went to Yarmouth 
the next day. 

36,544. You were not there ?>——-No. 

36,545. Did Buttifant ever suggest to you, or to 
anyone in your hearing, that he had received any 
authority from any gentlemen to put on messengers in 
the third ward ?-—No. 

36,546. Never ?—Noever. 

36,547. Did you ever hear of such a thing until 
this Commission ?—Many years since we used to. 

86,548. Did you ever hear that Buttifant had 
suggested that he had to put on messengers in the 
third ward for a particular purpose ?—No. 

36,549. You never heard of it from Buttifant ? 
—No, it was never told me by Buttifant. 

36,450. Nor by any one else ?—I never heard of it 
tall afterwards, 

36,551. When did you hear of it?—During the 
1875 election, or just previous to that, I heard it was 
called the messenger trick ; that was the chat after- 
wards; I thought, when he gave me those names, that 
they were required, and I went to assist him if I 
could. 


36,552. Do you know anything about the money 
paid for those men ?>—I do not. 

36,553. Have you ever heard ?>—The men were to 
have 5s. each for the day I know. 

36,554. For the election day ?—For the election 
day. 
36,555. And how much for the previous day ?— 
3s. 6d. 

36,556. In Buttifant’s memorandum book I see 
that the amount alleged to have been paid for this 
matter, amongst others, and put down to Chaston, is 
8/. lls.; and in another memorandum of his the 
number of persons alleged to have been employed by 
Chaston as messengers, is nine ?—That I could not 
say. 
86,557. You think they were under a dozen ?—Yes. 


36,558. At the rate you have spoken of, 8s. 6d. and 
ds. for the polling day would, at the outside, come to 
about 5/.?—I do not think that more than two of 
them said they would come on the day we went after 
them. 

86,559. That would make the amount still less, 
something between 2/, and 4/. Do you understand 
how Buttifant can charge 8/. 11s. for those nine men ? 
—I cannot understand it. 

37,560. You cannot explain it >—I cannot explain 
it. 

86,561. Did you take any part in the election of 
1875 2—No. 

36,562. None whatever 7—None whatever. 
at market that day. ; 

36,563. Is there any information you can give us 
about either of those two elections, except what you 
have told us ?>—Not that I am aware of. 

36,564. I think you were connected with Riches in 
some way, in the 1874 election?—I do not know the 
name. 

36,565. Did you ever receive any money from 
Buttifant >—No. 

36,566. Nothing >—Mr. Chaston received the money. 

36,567. You did not r-—No, J did not. 

36,568. Did you see any money paid by Buttifant 
to Chaston ?—No. 

36,569. Have you told me all you know ?—lI have 
told you all I know, I believe. I might tell you this, 
that two or three days after the election, Mr. Chaston 
said, “ Those men have been at mine after the money.” 
I said, “ Very well, you must get the money from 
“ Buttifant and pay them. I don’t know what men 
“ came.” On the Saturday he told me, “There are 
“ two men who have not been paid ; we had better 
“ oo and pay them, or they will come bothering here. 
“¢ Will you walk.” And we did walk. One man was 
not at home, and that is the only name I recollect. 

36,570. What is his name ?—Falcon. 

36,571. Did you have the money for him ?—It was 
left at his house. 

36,572. You never heard from Buttifant, or from 
Chaston, or from any other person, that Buttifant had 
received instructions from any gentlemen to remedy the 
defect in the third ward, by putting on messengers, or 
anything of the sort >—No, 


I was 


WituiAm Beers Lucas sworn and examined. 


36,578. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live in Nield Square, 
St. Benedict’s >—Yes. 

36,574. That is in the third ward ?--Yes. 

36,575. You are a voter >—Yes. 


N.. 


36,576. Are you aware that at the last clection 
you were on the register, with three votes >—Yes. 

36,577. That is to say, appearing in three places on 
the register ?—-Yes. 
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36,578. You were aware of that at the time, were 
ou not ?>—Not till the day of the election. 


f bs eniilgnaind 
36,579. In the third ward you were down’ as an 


occupier, were you not ?—Yes. 

36,580. And in the sixth ward as an occupier ?— 
Yes. 

36,581. And in the third ward as a freeman ?— 
Yes. 

36,582. You were also aware that in the sixth ward 
you were described as “ William Lucas” only, instead 
of “ William Beets Lucas,” and that you are only 
described as “ William Lucas” in respect of your 
occupation in the sixth ward ?—Yes. 

36,583. In order that there may be no mistake 
about this, I believe you left your house in the Bacl 
City Road in November 1873 ?—Yes. 

36,584. You removed to the third ward ?>—Yes. 

36,585. There you remained up to the time of the 
last election >—Yes. 

36,586. And there you' are now ?—There I am 
now. 

36,587. Do you belong to either party ?—Yes. 

36,588. Which ?—To the Liberal party, always. 

36,589. How long have you had a vote ?—Since 
1864 or 1865, I cannot be sure which. 

36,590. How long have you been upon the register 
in three different places ?—I cannot say. 

36,591. You only found that out at the last election ? 
——No, I did not. j 

36,592. How long have you been a freeman ?— 
About 13 years. 

36,598. How long have you hadia freeman’s vote ? 
—I am 34, and I was made a freeman when I 
was 21. 4 

36,594. You became a voter, [ suppose, as soon—as 
you were a freeman ?—About 12 months after, 

36,595. When did you get your vote as occupier? 


- — About eight’ years ago. 


36,596. Have you voted at each of the elections? 
In 1868, for instance, did you vote ?—Yes. 

36,597. You had then a double qualification, as 
occupier and as freernan ?>—That I was not aware of. 

36,598. Did you record more votes than one at that 
election ?—No. 

36,599. In the 1870 election?—-No more than 
one. 

36,600. In 1871 ?—Not in any election. 

36,601. In 1874 ?—Not in any election. 

36,602. I have a reason for asking you. 
vote more than once in 1874 ?—No. 

36,603. Now we come to 1875. On the morning 
of the election I think you went to your work as 
usual ?— Yes. 

36,604. Did you leave off work at’ about half past 
eight, and go home ?—Yes. 4 

36,605. When you got home, did you learn from 
your wife that two men had been there ?—Yes. 

36,606. What was the message they had left for 
you ?—That they wanted to see me at the “ Richmond 
Hill” tavern directly. 

36,607. That was a committee room in the sixth 
ward ?—Yes. 

36,608. Did you go ?—Yes, I went. directly after I 
had my breakfast. 

36,609. When you got to the “ Richmond. Hill” 
tavern, whom did you see ?—Chamberlin. 

36,610. Was that Henry Chamberlin ?—I do not 
know whether it was Robert or Henry. 

36,611. I think he lives near the “ Richmond Hill” 
tavern ?—Somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

36,612. Did you know him before that ?>—Not 
personally ; I saw him about the register. 
36,613. Did you see him directly you got there ?— 
Yes. 

36,614. You say you saw him about the register’? 
—At other elections. 

36,615. You knew who he was ?—Yes.' 

36,616. What did he say to you ?-—He said, “ You 
“ are the man I want to see. Ihave got a couple of 
** circulars for you. 


Did you 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


36,617. Was that said inside or outside the house ? 


_—Inside. 


36,618. I think you must be careful; you have 
given an account of this matter before to-day. 
Think whether he said, ‘‘ You are the man I want to 
“ see. Here are a few circulars for you.” Consider 
whether he did not say something else. Go on, and 
tell me what he said ?—I do not recollect his saying 
anything else then. 

36,619. Did he say anything about the register ?— 
He said, “ Let us look at the register, and see whether 
“ you are on the register,” and he looked at ‘the 
register, ts OL 

36,620. He said, “ Let us go and look at. the 
register” P-—Yes. OE GG.O8 

36,621, He first said, “ Here are a few circulars for 
* you” ?-—“ Two circulars for you.”; _ Fe 

36,622, Are you sure that. was. said inside the 
house, or was it said outside, near the lamp-post ?— 
It was neither inside nor yet outside when we come 
to that. 

86,623. Was it.on the threshold of the door ?—Yes, 

there were so many people there. . 
36,624. Was anyone else present ?—Yes, 

36,625. Who ?—A. young man named Gilbert. 

36,626. Was that Smith Reeve Gilbert ?—Smith 
Reeve Gilbert. 

36,627. Did he hear. it said, ‘‘You are the man 
“ T want ”?—No, I do not think he heard that. 

36,628. Did you go in with Chamberlin and look at 
the register ?— Yes. {y 1s geet 

36,629. Was your name found ?—Yes, 

36,630, Was it shown to you ?>—Yes. 

36,631. Did you find it was down more than twice ? 
Twice in the sixth ward. a 

86,632. And once in the third ward ?—Yes. 

36,633. So that Chamberlin knew then you were 
down three times ?— Yes. 

36,634. It was at that time, was it not, that Gilbert 
came in and said “All right, come and vote ?~Yes. 

36,635. When you were in the committee) room, 
did you get any voting cards given to you?—He 
showed me two cards, but I never had them. 

36,636. Are you clear about this ?—Yes, that Iam. 

36,637. He showed you two voting cards ?—Yes. 

36,638. What for?—To look at the numbers ; he 
was looking at the numbers when he showed them to 
me, and then he referred to the register... 

36,639. What numbers were on; were they numbers 
against your name ?—Yes. 

m 36,640. For the two divisions in the sixth ward ?— 
es. f 
36,641. Did he give you the cards,?—No. 

36,642. Be careful ?—No, I had no eards. ~ 

36,643, I ask you, and be careful how you answer 
the question, did you vote more than once at. the last 
election ?—Yes, I did. ee 

36,644. Having said that, be thoughtful.;- I ask 
you. whether he not only showed you the cards, but 
whether he gave them to. you, and whether you did 
not, put them into your pocket?—No, I, donot 
recollect it. ty PS heh Dae 

36,645. You may not recollect it, but you have said 
so before, if Iam not misinformed ?—No, I did not 
pia them. I had only one in my pocket of the third 
ward. : (ive Paka 

86,646. You had a ecard in 
third ward ?—Yes. 

36,647. Who gave you that ?—I do not. know. It 
was brought to my house. ayy 

36,648. I am told you have said’ before, that 
Chamberlin gave you your voting cards, and you’ put 
them in your pocket; do you. think your recollec- 
ae is at fault upon that ?—I do not recollect saying 
that. 3 

36,649. Would you swear one way or the other 
eta it, or are you doubtful ?—JI am doubtful about 
+ at. 3 i 3 Dh RMD yee OM 

36,650. You did vote more than once?—Yes, 

36,651. How many times ?—In two sections in the 
third ward, SL OE 


your pocket for the 
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MINUTES 


86,652. In fact you recorded three votes ?—Yes. 

»°86,653. Who accompanied you to the polling place 
sat gesrniees and Chamberlin. 

_ 36,654. Before you, went,to the polling place, ied 
you been warned by. anyone that you ought not to 
vote more than, once ?—Yes,, I was..told by someone 
outside. the committee room that it would not do; 1 
cannot say who it was. 

_ 86,655. Someone warned ‘you about voting more 
than once >—Yes. 

36,656. But you did ?—I did do so. 

36, 657, And you did it under the guidance of 
‘Chamberlin and Gilbert ?—Yes. 

36,658. Did Gilbert say to you, ‘ You are on three 
times, and you can vote three times” ?—Yes. 
36,659. Did he further say to you, “I have voted 
twice myself” ?—He did so. 

36,660. In answer to’ that, did you say, “ Well, if 
you can vote twice, I can vote three times ” miVes: I 
did. 

36,661. i ask you in justice to yourself; although 
-you;were warned by these people that you could not 


vote three times, did you, as a matter of fact, yourself 


know that you could not do it ?—No, I did not. 
36,662. You had nothing to guide you but these 
conflicting statements, one that you could, and the 
other that you could not ?—That was all I had. 
36,663. Did Gilbert or Chamberlin advise you to 
vote > Gilbert advised me, but Chamberlin was 
more dubious about it. 


36,665. He knew you had gone in to vote ?>—Yes. 

, 36,666. Did you in fact vote three times ?>—I did. 

36,667. When you came out of the polling place, 
were Chamberlin and Gilbert still remaining there ?>— 
Yes. 

36,668. You -went homeward with them, did you 
not ?-—Yes. 

36,669. Do you remember on the way saying: any- 
thing to either of them? As you were going towards 
Richmond Hill did you say, “ You are not going to 
* bring me all the way to St. Benedict’s and not give 
f me anything ” >—Those were the words. 

36,670. Did you say anything else, such as “ I was 
not'going to vote unless I was paid” ?—No, I did not 
say that to them exactly. 

36,671. What was it that you did say ?—I said, 
“You will do something for me.” 

36,672. Meaning money, I suppose ?—Yes, I 
something: of that sort. 

36,673. Did you mean that you ought to have some 
money- for ‘your vote ?—I thought I was entitled to 
something for my trouble, that was all. 

36,674. You: really meant for your vote, did you 
not 2—Yies) afi 

36,675. What’ did Gilbert’ say ‘upon that ?—He 
said, I will put you on my list, and that will be all 
right.” 

36,676. ‘At that time, I think, you had only recorded 
two of! your votes p'That i is mf 

36,677. This conversation having taken place 
between you and Gilbert, did you then go back to the 
-other ‘voting place ?>—Yes, with Gilbert alone. 

36,678. Was that in consequeuce of anything that 
Gilbert said to you?——No. -- 

36,679. Did he say, “Let us go round to the other 
voting place, and get the job over” ?—He did say so. 

86,680. Was Chamberlin a little alarmed at this ?— 
He was, the first time I went to vote. big 

36,681. Did he at first hesitate about it >—He did. 

36,682. Did Gilbert steady his fears ?—No. 

36,683. What happened then?— He only said, 
“ Come on, it is all right.” 

86,684. Who said “Come on? ?Gilbert did. 

36,685. Did, Chamberlin ” at last give way ?—Yes, 
‘and went with us. ” 

86,686. Where! did they take you to? Did they 
‘aie you to the schoolroom at Lakenham ?—First 
ern ng Street, and I went in and voted, and came 
out again, and Chamberlin and Gilbert were there. 


said 
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_ 86,687. Where did you go from there?—As far as 
Richmond Hill, down to the British schoolroom. 

36,688. That. was’ the polling place. for ae other 
division of the ward ?—Yes. 

86,689. What did you do there ?>—I eotedct 

36, 690. Were Chamberlin and Gilbert both math 
you then ?—Yes. 

36,691. Then in fact they were with you, aude parties 
to this proceeding throughout the whole: of it ?—Yes, 
they were. 

36,692, Did you inform them that you had: voted ? 
—Yes, 

36,693. That you: had recorded your vote ?>—Yes. 

36,694. When >this happened, do you remember 
their saying anything to you, thanking you for what 
you had done, and saying something else ?—No, I 
do not remember anything more they said. 

36,695. Anything about holding your tongue ?— 
Oh, yes. 

36,696. What was that 2—Not to. say anything 
about it, not a word to anyone. 

36, 697. Who ‘said that:?>—I think Chamberlin said 
that. 

36,698. Did you receive any money from them, up 
to,the time you recorded your last vote 2—No. 

36,699. When did you first receive any money ?— 
On the Monday following. 

36,700. How much did you receive ?—5s. 

36,7 01. From whom ?—Chamberlin. 

36,702. Where?—At'a house in King Street, where 
I went to work. 

36,703. At your own work ?—Yes. 

36,704. Did he come to you ?>—Yes. 

36.705. And pay you 5s.?—Yes. ° 

36,706. In cash r—In cash: 

36,707. Where are you employed now? — At 
Wright’s. 

36,708. At the time in question, you were in the 
employ of Mr. Colman, were you not ?>—Yes. 

36,709. Whose list were you put down upon ?— 
Gilbert’s, I expect ; that was what he said. 

36,710. Therefore, you suppose you were put down 
on his list >—I suppose so. 

36,711. In which committee room would that be ?— 
Richmond Hill. 


36,712. Did you see anything of Kaster or Denny ? * 


—I see them. 
36,718. Had you anything to do with them ?—No. 


36,714. Do you say that Chamberlin paid you 5s, ? 


Yes, on the Monday following. 

36,715. Himself ?—Yes. 

36,716. Where ?—In a house in King Street where 
J was working. 

36,717. Was anyone present when you were paid? 
Not anyone. 

36,718. I will tell you what Gilbert has said upon 
this point 5 he admits that you were paid 5s., but he 
says you were paid by Easter ?—It-is wrong. 

86,719; You say that is not true ?—No. 

36,720. He says further, that he thinks you were a 
messenger on the polling day, but hesays he thinks 
either Easter or Denny put you on, and he did not 
know anything about it until you were paid. Is that 
true ?—No, I never spoke to Denny. 

36,721. Or-Easter ?—I do‘not think I did, 

36,722. Have you any doubt that Gilbert himself 
put you on ?—No doubt about it, because he said he 
should. 

36,723. If he has stated the contrary Ripon his 


~oath, it is not true, is it ?—No. 


36,724. I have taken you through - this matter, and 
you have told me, it is fair to say, substantially and 
almost’ in detail, what you had previously stated, and 
therefore I have no complaint to make about you ; but 
as there is a contradiction, I'must' ask you, is. there 
any doubt that you have, upon ‘your oath, told me the 
whole truth of the matter ‘as’ it happened ?—The 
whole truth. 

36,725. Is 5s. all that you mae ?—That is all. 

36,726. You have never received so auch as aes ? 
—No. “ 
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36,727. Have you ever said you did ?—Not that I 
recollect. 

36,728. I will tell you what I mean. Do you 
remember after the election being in the “ Half 
Moon,” in the Dereham Road ?—I do recollect being 
there. 

86,729. On a Sunday r—Yes. 

36,730. Was there a conversation there about your 
having voted three times ?—There was a conversation 
about voting. 

36,731. With whom was the conversation ?>—Some 
one said it was Berry, but I cannot swear that. 

36,732. You did not know the man ?—No. 

36,733. There was some one there >—Two men. 

36,734. Was one of them John Adcock ?>—He was 
a friend with me. 

36,735. And the other, Berry >—No ; two besides 
him. 

36,736. Who were they >—Berry and another young 
man with him. 

36,737. Who was he ?—That I cannot make out. 

36,738. There was a conversation about your having 
voted ?—Yes. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


36,739. Did you say anything about having received 
10s. for voting three times ?—No; I do not recollect 
that. 

36,740. Have you been threatened with any con- 
sequences if you gave your evidence >——No. 

36,741. Has anyone threatened you at any time ?— 
Not that I know of; I have not heard of anything. 

36,742, Do you know whether Chamberlin called 
the roll of messengers at the “ Richmond Hill” tavern? 
—No. 

86,743. The names of the men ?—No. 

36,744. You do not know that ?—No, I had no 
communication with Chamberlin or Gilbert after I 
came on ; half past twelve. 

36,745, You had two circulars given to you ?—That 
I cannot say. 

36,746. You had two given to you, you think, at 
the start >—He showed me two. 
is 36,747. Did he employ you to do anything else >— 

0. 

36,748. Then you did nothing, in fact, but vote ?>— 
That is all. 


Cuarues Hieu sworn and examined. 


36,749. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the * Red 
Lion ” at Eaton ?-—Yes. 

36,750. Had you it at the last election ?—Yes. 

36,751. Did you let any room in it as a committee 
room ?—I did. 

36,752. How many rooms ?—One. 

36,753. What were you paid P—2/, 10s, 

36,754. To which side did you let it ?—Tory. 

36,755. How many messengers did you see there at 
work ?—I did not see any at all ; there were no mes- 
sengers supplied to my house. 

36,756. No messengers came to your house ?—I 
cannot tell what came from Norwich. 

36,757. Was there any clerk ?>—No. 

36,758. Then there was really nothing done at your 
place ?—No ; nothing at all that I know of. 

36,759. When did they take the room ? What day 
of the week ?—I think they took it about four days 
before the time of the election ; I will not swear to a 


* day, for I do not put this sort of thing down. 


36,760. Did you not see a clerk or messenger there 
the whole time they had it?—-There were messengers 
came from Norwich, from the city ; there were no 
messengers supplied to my house. 

36,761. But to that committee room ?—There were 
people backward and forwards ; I cannot say whether 
clerks or messengers; I did not ask them what they 
were. 

86,762. Was there a book there?—I did not see 
one. 4 

36,763. People were going backwards and forwards 
into this room ?—There were people backwards and 
forwards at the time, but I never saw any books 

_kept. 

36,764. Now in 1874 ?—I have slept since then ; I 
forget all about that, 

36,765. Did you also let it in 1874 as a committee 
room ?—Yes. 

86,766. ‘I’o the Conservatives ’—Yes. 

36,767. Did you notice any clerks or messengers 
there ?—There were people going backwards and 
forwards; I cannot say whether they were clerks and 
messengers ; I did not ask them. 

36,768. Was there any book there, or register ?>— 
I never saw one. 

36,769. On the polling day did you see any people 
going away from your place to the poll ?—I do not 
recolleet. 

36,770. Then in fact you do not recollect whether 
there was any clerk or messenger there ?—There was 
no clerk ; there were people backwards and forwards ; 
ee? saw any clerks or books, or anything of that 

ind. 

36,771. Have you been always a Conservative ?— 
Yes, I believe so, 


36,772. And always voted for them?—Yes; I did 
not vote at_the last election. 

36,773. Why ?—I do not know I am sure; I 
suppose I got a little bit stimulated, and forgot it. 

36,774. Do you mean that you got drunk ?—I do 
not know what I got; I got a little bit stimulated, 
I suppose. 

36,775. (Mr. Goldney.) Had they a meeting at 

our house >—Yes, they had. 

36,776. What night was that ?—That was the 
middle of the day, I think. 

36,777. What sort of meeting ?--Several people 
there. 

36,778. Did they make speeches ?—Yes, 

36,779, The same sort of thing that they did at 
mepiene ?—I do not know anything about what Daniels 
did. 

36,780. Did you send people up from yours to 
Daniels >I had none to send to Daniels. 

36,781. They had a meeting, and made speeches. 
Who came down ?—Several of them ; I never took 
note of them. 

36,782. How long were they there >They might 
be there half an hour. 

36,783. You drew some beer P—Of course, that is 
my business. 

36,784. (Mr. Howard.) And drank some ?—Yes, I 
drank some. 

36,785. There was not anything done, really, at this 
committee room ?>—I never saw anything done. 

36,786. (Mr. Goldney.) How much did you get ? 
—2l. 10s. 6d., and dear earned money too; there was 
a lot of hard work about it. 

36,787. (Mr Howard.) Was there any bill put 
upon the window, “committee room,” or anything of 
that sort >I really cannot swear to it. 

36,788. Did you let the room yourself ?—I did. 

36,789. ‘To whom? Who was the gentleman ?— 
Alfred Stockings sent me word. 

36,790. By whom ?—That I cannot teil you. 

36,791. What did you let it for? What was it to 
be called ?—A committee room. 

36,792. You say there were no clerks or books 
there ?—I never saw any. 

36,793. Nor any business done ?—There might be 
one or two men backwards and forwards. I let it to 
them, and they came and went as they thought proper; 
I never saw any books. 

36,794. Do you consider it was a committee room 
excepting in name ?—That is what they hired it for. 

36,795. But except in name, was it a committee 
room, in your belief? Was there anything done there 
worth talking of >—No, there was not. 

36,796. It was a sham aftair ?—No, I do not think 
I saw anything of the kind, 
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36,797. It was a sham, was it not ?—I suppose one 
committee room is as good as another. I suppose 
they are all shams. 

36,798, That was a sham, was it not ?—I suppose 
they are all alike; they all get paid for it ; I got paid 
for mine. 

36,799. That is all you cared about ?—That is all 
I cared about. 

36,800. You did not vote ?—I did not vote that day. 

36,801. That was owing to a misfortune >—Yes. 

36,802. You were quite aware, were you not, that 
your vote was to be the reason ?—No, I was never 
asked for it. 

36,8038. I did not say so, but I ask you to tell me 
upon your oath whether you did not quite well know, 
when you let the committee room, that your vote 
was being bought >—No, [ beg your pardon. 

86,804. Be careful >—No, I never said a word. 

36,805. I did not say a word passed; I ask you 
on your oath whether you did not intend to give your 
vote for the money ?—No; I can swear to it before 
God and man. 

36,806, Do you mean to swear now ?—Yes, I can 
swear to it before God and man ; I never let my room 
with that intention. 

36,807. Not for your vote ?—No. 

36,808. You knew quite well there was nothing to 
be done there, you knew there was no work to be 
déne ?—Of course if people want a room, and they 
come and ask me for a room, it is my place to let a 
room if | can get money for it. I am placed in a 
situation to get a living. 

86,809. You did not think they wanted to get your 
vote and influence ?—No, I did not think anything 
at all about it. Ihave lived in a house of Mr. Young’s 
10 years, I always voted Tory, and he is of different 
opinions tome. He never asked me for my vote all 
the time I lived with him. 

36,810. You promised to go and vote ?—I did not ; 
I never promised nothing. 

36,811. Were you not asked to vote ?—No. 

36,812. By nobody on the polling day ?—I do not 
recollect it. 

36,813. Yes, you do ?—No, I do not. 

36,814. But you must recollect when you are in 
in the witness box P—I am on my oath. 
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36,815. It is not only upon your oath, but you are 
liable to punishment if you do not tell me all the 
truth >—I am telling you the truth as far as I am 
able: 

36,816. I am asking you to tell.me the whole 
truth. Were you not asked on the polling day ?—I 
have told you, and I cannot tell you any more. 

36,817. Were you asked by anybody, on the polling 
day, to vote ?—I do uot think I was, I will not 
swear. 

36,818. One way or the other ?—One way or the 
other. 

36,819. The only reason you did not vote was 
because you were not sober ?—Yes. 

36,820. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did the people who took 
the room from you know you always had been Con- 
servative ?—I always had voted that way. 

86,821. Was it known to those who took the room 
that you were a Conservative ?>—I daresay they knew 
I was. 

36,822. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know anything 
about it, whether they did or not ?—They knew what 
my principle was. 

36,823. Did the Conservative party know anything 
about your principles before they came to you ?—Of 
course they did. 

36,824. How did they ?— Because they always 
knew I was Conservative. F 

36,825. How did they know it? Had they been 
to your house before, for a committee room ?—No, 
they did not come near until I kept the “ Lion.” 

36,826. Had they had your vote on previous 
occasions ?—I always voted Conservative. 

386,827. Do not answer me in that way ; attend to 
to my questions. Had they ever taken a committee 
room of you at any other place, at any previous elec- 
tion ?—No. 

36,828. Had you ever told the Conservative party 
or any member of it, that you were a Conservative, 
and voted for them ?—I cannot tell that. 

36,829. What reason have you for saying that the 
Conservative party knew your principles? They 
came to you as a publican, did they not, and sought 
your vote ?—They never asked me for my vote, they 
came and asked me to let my room. 
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36,830. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Cardinal’s 
Cap ” in St. Swithin’s >— Yes. 

36,831. Which is in the second ward ?—Yes. 

36,832. At this last election, 1875, your room was 
was taken as a committee room ?—No, not a com- 
mittee room, a public meeting room. 

36,833. Was it taken in 1874 as a public meeting 
room ?—I did not live there then. 

86,834. Who took it >—Mr. White. 

36,835. Is that the gentleman who is dead now ?— 
Yes. 

36,836. How much did you get paid for it ?--I got 
a guinea. 

86,837. When did Mr. White engage it of you ?— 
About three days before the election. 

36,838. Did you ask to have a public meeting 
there ?—I asked for a committee room. 

36,839. What did Mr. White tell you ?—He said, 
they wanted some place to meet on the night before 
the election, and he engaged my room. 

36,840. What did you want a committee room for ? 
—I do not know; I thought it would help me a little, 
in regard to getting rid of a little drink. 

36,841, Bring a little custom to the house ?—I 
thought so. 

36,842. Did White tell you why you could not 
have a committee room ?—I did not ask him. 

36,843. He merely said you cannot have one ?— 
That is all. 

39,844. He did not give any reason; he did not 
say they had so many already ?—Yes. 

36,845. He said there should be a public meeting ? 


—He said they wanted somewhere for a_ public 
meeting. 

36,846. Had they a public meeting >—Yes. 

36,847. How many people came ?—TI cannot say. 

36,848. Were there 2,000 ?—That is a rum question 
to ask me. My house would not hold them. 

36 849. Were there 200 ?—No, nor yet 200, 

36,850. Were there 20 ?—Yes, I should think there 
were; I should say about 50; I cannot say, neither 
more nor less. 

36,85L. Who spoke at the public meeting ?—I am 
sure I do not know; [ was not up there. 

36,852. It was a meeting in a room?—It was a 
meeting in a room. I was attending to my business 
down stairs. 

36,858. Did Mr. Tillett come P—I did not see him. 

36,854. Who was the principal person that came 
there to speak ?—That I do not know I am sure ; I 
did not go up in the room. 

36,855. A public meeting was summoned, was it 


not? There were bills put out?—There were a lot 
of people came there. 1 did not notice who came and 
went. 


36,856. Was not therea bill put up in your 
window that there would be a public meeting on such 
and such a day ?—Yes, but what the name was I 
cannot say. 

36,857. You say it was not Mr. Tillett?—I do not 
know; I never saw Mr. Tillett, nor heard that he 
was there. 

36,858. Did they not say on the bill that he was 
going to address the meeting ?—That I cannot say, 
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36,859. Was Mr. Kent there ?—That) I. do not 
know.’ 

36,860. Do you know Mr. Kent Bat Wea, I know 
him quite well. 

36,861. Did. be address the meeting ?-—I am sure I 
do not know ; it is no use asking me; I cannot tell you. 

36,862, Was, there any meeting at all ?—There 
were a lot of people there; I have no doubt they all 
met together. 

36,863. Messengers ?—I do not know. 


36,864. Did you see any of them ?—I saw plenty . 


going and coming as | was waiting for people in my 
room, but I did not take notice w who they were. 

36,865. You do not know whether any of the 
people who came in andwent out were messengers P— 
I cannot say anything at all about it; I do not know 
whether they were or were not. 

36,866. Have you ever heard of a messenger ?— 
No, I have not. 

36,867. Never heard of one P—No. 

36,868. Neither before nor since this inquiry ?— 
No. 

36,869. Never heard of a messenger ?—No. 

36,870. Is that what you wish to swear ?—I. can 
swear. I do not know whether they were messengers 
or not. 

36,871. Will you swear.you have never heard, before 
or since this Commission, of the word messengers ?— 
Yes, I have read it in the papers. I did not know 
whether there were any there or not. 

36,872. You know nothing about it, except that 
you got your guinea?—All I did was to see after my 
business. 

36,8738. You must tell us a little bit more about 
these people who came there ?—That will put me 
out. 

36,874. Did you recommend any people as mes- 
sengers ?—Nopbody ever asked me. 

. 86,875. Did you recommend any ?—No. 

36,876. You remember this meeting being called. 
I want to know what.sort of mecting it was; was it 
called a public meeting ?—It was called a public 
meeting. 

36, 877, Did they put public meeting on the 

window ?—I do not know. 

36,878. They put it up in your bar and;window ?— 
It was put up in the window; they said it was a 
public meeting, but I did not read the paper. 

36,879. What sort of room was this you let ?—It 
was a square room, a kind of club room. 

36,880. How big ?—I cannot tell you,exactly how 
big it is. 

38,881. Was it 20 feet long ?—[ doubt it. 

36,882. It was a small-room, was it not ?—Yes. 

36,883. That was where the public meeting was 
called ?—Yes. 

36,884. You think about 50 people came ?—Yes, I 
should think it would hold 50 people standing up, not 
sitting down. 

36,885, You think it was perfectly crammed full ? 


-——I did not go up to see. 


36,886. Do you think there were as many as 20 
people there >—I told you what I thought. 

36,887. Did all the people go through your bar ?— 
They came indoors and went upstairs. 

36,888. Did they come through your bar ?—No. 

36,889. Could you see all the people that went up? 
—Of course not, I was not attending to them. 

36,890. If you were inthe bar could you see all 
the people that went up ?—No. 

36,891. They went up another. way ?—If they had 
gone into my public kitchen I could see; they were 
in the passage. 


36,892. Was the meeting in your kitchen ?>—No ;) 


if it had been in my kitchen I should have seen some 
of them. 


36,893. It was not in the kitchen ?—It was not in 


the kitchen; they went into the passage and upstairs.” 


I did not abort to them. 
36,894. You do not know how many did go ?—I 
do seb know who went-or who was there, 
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36,895. Nor--anything about it eee. aes 
about it. ‘ yr Quitias 

36,896. How long have you pee ihentl 2 —-Betwvint 
10 and 11 months. 

36,897. When ?—I went on. the sixiti 
November. 

36,898. Had you a vote for any other ple ?—No. 

36, 899. Houses in succession, or leer of the 
sort ?—No. 

36,900.. You had no vote at the lat dlediion| D2No. 

36,901. Were any men paid at your house ?—No, 
I never heard say of anything of the sort: 

36,902. Did Mr. White know that rong had not a 
vote ?—I hada vote. 

36,908. I thought you said you had mats ?—Begging 
your ‘pardon, I misunderstood you. : 

86,904. Had you a vote ?—Yes, and 1 voted. 

36, 905. Where had you a ‘vote os ?—For. the 
second ward. 

36,906. That is what I asked Yous wild ~~ said no? 
—I misunderstood you. 

36,907. You had a vote for the hous you cecupied 
before ?-No, I ‘suppose I had a vote inthe et 
ward, where I went and took this. 

36,908. How long had you been in the iciuibe then? 
—I cannot say, I had a vote in thie? city before ; yl 
lived in St. Benedict’s. 

86;909. What ward is that in 2_No, 3 

36,910. (Mr. Howard.) Which ward did you. vote 
for at the last election ?—I do not know whether I 
voted for the second or third ward. 

36,911. (Mr. Goldney.) Where did you vote ?—In 
St. Bemeti's Church Alley, Mr. Palmer’s, 

36,912, Do you know what your number is on the 
register ?—No, that I do not. 

36; 913. (Mr. Howard.) Do you deni whether ooh 
are on the register more than once Bei I do not 
know anything about it. 

36,914. Did you vote more fhaw once ?—No. 

36,915. (Mr. Goldney.) Did Mr. White: ask if you 
had a vote P—No, he knew I had. 

36,916.-He knew you had ?—I should think he did. - 
I never asked him, and he never asked me. 

36,917. Had you known him any ‘time before ?— 
T have seen him times and often go ‘past mine. 

36,918. But before you came into’ the second ward 
had you known him ?—Yes. 

36,919. Had you kept a public house before P—No. 

36, 920. st had ie done >—Kept a oor s 
shop.. °° 
36,921. evs you any other eg 5 besides the 
public house now ?—No., 

36,922. (Mr. Howard.) You voted; I fgg sy 
you had the s shop ?—Yes. 

86,923. And voted always, ‘1 tipsppésd to your 
colour ?—I changed my vote this last time. \ 

36,924. Were you a Conservative up to that time ? 
—Yes. 

36,925. And you turned Tibeted at the last SADA 3 ? 
—Yes. 

36,926. You did vote at the last election: 
White there ?—No, I did not see him. 

36,927. You told him you had voted, I suppose, 
during the day ?—No, he never asked ‘me ee : 
had voted. 

36,928. He opel you had 26} “ do not know 
that. ' 

36,929. I suppose he thought you would vote all 
right ?—I cannot say. 

36,930. At all events, you did ‘vote >—Yes. > 

36, 931. You volunteered the pe ‘that you 
did not vote Tory ?-—I misunderstood you. 

36,932. Let us have no mistake about it at all. 
What is your colour in politics when you do not 
change ? What is your regular colour ?>—My principle 
is more of a blue, though [used to vote a Tory. 

36,938. You always voted a Tory, did you ‘not, 
up to the last election >—Yes. 

36,934. That is the truth?—That is ‘the tht 

36,935. And at the last election Mei voted ig the 
blue. Was that it?—Yes. ~ 


of last 


Was 
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36,986; (Mr. M‘Mahon:) Why did you vote for the 
blues at the last election >—I had a mind to change over. 
_ 36,937..Was the guinea. for the room the. cause of 
your changing ?—No, I did not know anything at: all 
about-itithen.; envy fas iyied 
36,938. What do you mean?—I did not know 
anything about having anything for the room when I 
altered my mind. | : : 
36,939, I understood you to say that there was a 
meeting at your house before the election ?—Yes. 
36,940. For that you got a guinea ?>—I got a guinea 
for my room... -— « 
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36,941. Was the fact of their giving you a guinea 
for the room the cause of your changing your vote ? 
—No. 

36,942. Voting blue instead of purple >—No. 

36,948. What was the reason ?—Because I had a 
mind to alter my opinion. 


36,944. Had you no particular reason, except a 


mind to alter your opinion ?—No. 


36,945. Was it on account of the public house laws, 
or anything of that kind?—I never gave that a 
thought. 


CORT a 1 Wit.1aM Brrts Lucas recalled and further examined. 


36,946. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know Mr. Copeman 
of the “ Richmond Hill” tavern >—Yes. 

36,947. Is it true that you ever told Mr. Copeman 
that you had “ stuck a lot of lies into Mr. Gilbert, and 
“ had got well paid for it, and you intended going out 
“ of town a few days ”?—No, I cannot recollect that. 

36,948. Is it true, or not ?—I cannot recollect saying 
anything of the sort to anybody. 


36,949. Did you ever see Mr. Copeman, to have 
any conversation with him ?—I never had any 
conversation with him, no more than any other 
publican. 

36,950. Mr. Copeman has not said it, but it has 
been said that you told Mr. Copeman ?—No. 

36,951. You have no recollection of it ?—No. 


Smita Rerve Gitpert recalled, and further examined. 


36,952. (Mr. Howard.) You were examined here 
several days ago, and, amongst other subjects, with 
reference to Lucas, if you remember ?—I was. 

36,953. Now, Lucas has been examined this morn- 
ing, and I will tell you in substance what he has said. 
I thought it was fair to you, and to him, that 
before he. left.the court you should be here, so that 
there should be no mistake about it. We have also 
requested the attendance of Mr. Chamberlin, and he 
has, arrived, and therefore you are all three here. 
You did to a certain extent admit, when you were 
examined before, that you had seen something of 
Lucas on the election day, and amongst other things 
you said you drove him into the third ward; you 
said that you only went to one polling place with him ; 
you said, also, that he was paid 5s., but that he was 
paid by Easter, and that you had not heard anything 
about his voting more than once until the time of the 
petition, and you said ‘that he told Mr. Copeman that 
he, Lucas, had).““stuck a lot of lies into Mr. Gilbert, 
“ and had got well paid for it, and was going out of 
“ town for a few days.” I will tell you what Lucas has 
said this morning, and if there is anything you want 
read, the shorthand writer will read it.. Lucas said, 
he lives now in Neale’s Square, St. Benedict’s, and is 
a yoter; that. be was on the register in respect of 
three different qualifications, in the third ward as an 
occupier, in the sixth ward as occupier, and in 
the sixth ward as freeman. He said he had a 
freeman’s vote for.eight or/nine years, and he voted 
on the polling day, and had polled three times. He 
says that on the morning of the election he had gone 
to work as usual, that he left off his work and went 
home to breakfast, and when he got home his wife 
told. him.two-men had been to see him, and had left 
a message that he was to go to the “ Richmond Hill,” 
which was a committee room in the sixth ward. He 
said he went there after his breakfast, and on his 
arrival he saw Chamberlin, and Chamberlin said. to 
him, “ You are the man I want to see.” He said 
there were a couple of circulars for him, and, “ Let us 
look over the register.” This was said in the doorway, 
as I understood him, on the threshold, and there was 
no one present at that moment. You were near, but 
he did not think you heard it.’ They went into the 
committee room together, and Chamberlin turned the 
register over, and found his name was down twice in 
the sixth ward, and once in the third. While they 
were turning over the register, he thought you came in, 
and Chamberlin said to him to this effect, “That is ‘all 
right, you go and vote.” He states that when he was 
in the committee room Chamberlin showed him two 
cards, which: indicated his number on the register ; 
he did not think he gave him the cards. He then 
explained that. there were two divisions for voting in 


the sixth ward, one polling place in King Street, and 
the other at the British schoolroom at Lakenham. 
You and Chamberlin took him to the King Street 
polling place, that he went and voted, and he then 
stated that he had been warned by some persons at 
the “Richmond Hill” tavern that he could not vote 
three times because he was on the register three times, 
but that you said, “You are on three times, I voted 
twice myself” Whereupon he replied to you, “If 
you voted twice, I can vote three times.” Then he 
said that you and Chamberlin received him directly 
he came out of the polling place in King Street, and 
went up St. Peter’s, Southgate Alley, towards the 
“Richmond Hill,” and then it was that he said, “¢ You 
“ are not going to bring me all the way from 
“ St. Benedict’s, and not give me anything.” He 
then said he expected some reward for what he was 
doing, and you said, “We will make that all right, 
you shall be on my list.” You then said, “ Let us go 
down to the other voting place and get the job over ;” 
then he said Mr. Chamberlin was rather alarmed, and 
at first hesitated, but ultimately gave way to you. 
He then went back to the “ Richmond Hill,” that he 
was taken off to the British schoolroom at Lakenham, 
which was the polling place for the other division of 
the ward, and, as I understood him, you and 
Chamberlin tock him on the way from the “ Rich- 
mond Hill” to the schoolroom ; when you got there 
he walked through the polling place; you saw him 
go in and out, and he told you he had voted, and he 
swears that he voted three times. He also swears 
that either one or both of you, certainly one in the 
presence of the other, thanked him forswhat he had 
done, and told him he was not to say anything about 
it.. Then the question I put to him was, “ Did they 
not say you were to hold your tongue ?” “No,” he 
said, “ They told me I was to say nothing about it.” 
He says he was afterwards paid 5s, on the Monday 
following by Chamberlin. You remember you swore 
he was paid by Mr. Easter ?—Through Mr. Easter ; 
I did not mean that Mr. Easter paid him. 

36,954. He says that Chamberlin went and found 
him out at his place of business, and paid him 5s. ; 
that he did nothing whatever for the 5s. except record 
his votes, and that you and Chamberlin from first to 
last were with him when he polled, and were party 
to procuring his polling three times. That is the 
substance of his evidence. When you were examined 
before, I asked you how he came to be employed on 
the election day, and you said, “1 cannot say; I be- 
“« lieve he was fiddling about, and Mr. Easter, knowing 
“< he was poor, gave him some work todo.” You have 
shown us in your previous evidence that ‘you were in 
his company ; you admitted that you drove him to one 
place at all events, which was the third ward, and 
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that he was taken on. JI have thought it right to tell 
you what the witness has said in the box to-day upon 
his oath, which is almost verbatim what was taken 
down by Mr. Gilbert for the purposes of the petition. 
I daresay you are aware that the Commissioners have 
the power to inspect the ballot papers ?—Yes. 

36,955, That being the state of things, I must ask 
you now, whether you have any desire to amend your 
evidence, to explain it, to recall it, or to add to it ?— 
TL have nothing to recall in any way, and nothing to 
add that Iam aware of. What I stated when I gave 
my evidence, was the truth, and all I knew of the 
matter. 

36,956. Did you drive him in a vehicle >—I did. 

36,957. Was Chamberlin with you >—No. ; 

36,958. Were you with him at either of the polling 
places except for the third ward ?—I drove him to 
the third ward ; that is the only polling place I took 
him to. 

36,959. From where did you drive him ?—Rich- 
mond Hill. 

36,960. Did you see him at the “ Richmond Hill” 
tavern, before you went away ?—Yes. 

36,961. Had you a conversation with him ?—I 
might say, “ Well, Lucas, shall I take you up to poll ?” 

36,962. Do not say what you might do ?—I cannot 
say how it arose ; I took him to vote. } 

36,963. I must trouble you to be more particular 
than that. Did he come to you and have a conver- 
sation with you in the “ Richmond Hill” tavern before 
you drove him off ?—I imagine Chamberlin asked me 
to take him; told me Lucas voted in the third ward. 

36,964. You must be quite aware that that is no 
answer to my question, My question is whether you 
had a conversation with him before you drove him 
away ?—No, I had no conversation with him. 

36,965. Do you mean to say you put him into your 

- trap and drove him off, without any conversation ?>— 
I looked at his voting paper to see where he voted, 
and asked him whether he would let me drive him to 
the place where he was to vote. 

36,966. Did you see Chamberlin turn over the 
register ?—Yes, I saw Chamberlin do that several 
times. 

36,967. Several times for whom ?—For different 
persons. 

36,968. Of course you may suppose I know that ? 
—With regards to Lucas I did not. 

36,969. You must be quite aware that I am exa- 
mining you with reference to Lucas, and Lucas only ? 
—I did not. 

36,970. Will you swear that Chamberlin did not 
turn the register over in your presence ?—No. 

36,971. I mean in behalf of Lucas P—I did not see 
him. A 

36,972. You cannot venture to say he did not >—I 
will not say he did not. 

36,978. Did* you see Lucas and Chamberlin at the 
table consulting the register?—I saw Lucas and 
Chamberlin together, but not consulting the register. 

36,974. Was Chamberlin using the register when 
Lucas was there, to find out Lucas’s number ?—I did 
not see it. 

36,975. Will you swear he was not doing it >—No. 

36,976. You will not take upon yourself to say 
that >—No. 

36,977. What ward was it that he showed you his 
qualification for >—The third ward, where he resided. 

36,978. What was it he shewed you; a card ?— 
He had the envelope he carried in his hand. 

36,979. What envelope was it?—An envelope 
directed to William Beets Lucas, Neale’s Square, 
St. Benedict’s. 

36,980. Sent from whom ?—-Sent from the sixth 
ward. 

36,981. From the Liberals, or the Conservatives ? 
—I cannot say. That would not be sent from the 
sixth ward, that would go from the third ward com- 
mittee room. 
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36,982. I want to know the colour ?—It was a 
white envelope. 

36,983. What was the colour of the card >—A card 
with blue letters on. Mr. Tillett’s card. 

36,984. It was the Liberal card, was it not ?—Yes, 
it was. 

36,985. Do I understand you that Chamberlin did 
not go with you in the trap at all ?P—No. | 

36,986. Are you quite clear about that ?>—Quite 
clear. 

36,987. That Chamberlin never went with you at 
all, in the vehicle whatever it was ?—No, there was 
the owner of the vehicle, who drove, myself, and Lucas. 

36,988. Whose vehicle was it ?--I do not know the 
man’s name; I know him quite well by sight. 

36,989. Who provided it? Was it kept there 
waiting >—It was kept there all day, at the “ Richmond 
Hall.” 

36,990. Can you venture to swear that Chamberlin’ 
did not go with Lucas that day, to vote ?—He did not 
go with me. 

36,991. You do not know whether he might have 
gone without you ?—That I cannot say. 

36,992. How long were you at the committee 
room ?—Backwards and forwards all day. 

36,998. Was that your ward ?—That was the ward 
I was engaged in. 

36,994, Who was the man that drove you? Was he 
the owner of the vehicle ?>—I do not know his name. 

36,995. Did he go with you to the polling booth ? 
—-He drove on to the Plain, and we stayed outside 
while Lucas went to vote. 

36,996. Lucas and you were the only two persons 
together when you went to vote. ?—That is all. 

36,997. The man in the vehicle did not go >—No. 

36,998. So that this must be a great mistake on the 
part of Lucas, that any other person was there at the 
time ?—Yes, 

36,999. Did you happen to meet Chamberlin coming 
out of the polling-booth ?—No, Chamberlin did not 
go down that part; that was quite another part of the 
city. 

37,000. So it might be. Had you any conversation 
at all with Lucas about his having three votes ?—No. 

37,001. Did you know that he was on the register 
more than once?—I heard Chamberlin afterwards 
state that there was a William Beets on the register, 
and that he asked this man who it was, and he stated 
‘Give me that card, that is my father.” 

37,002. I ask you whether you did not know that 
this man was on the register three times ?—I did not. 

37,003. When did you first know it?—When 
Mr. Tillett sent to me with respect to the election 
petition. 

37,004. When was that P—Just before the trial. 

37,005. Did you tell Mr. Tillett you had driven 
him round to the third ward booth ?—I did. 

37,006. Did you see anything of any voting eards 
shown by Chamberlin to Lucas at the committee 
room ?—No. 

, 87,007. Did you not hear anybody speak to Lucas 
with reference to the impropriety of his voting three 
times ?—No. 

37,008. Had you no conversation with him yourself 
about voting more than once ?>—No. 

37,009. Now he was paid 5s. as we hear, you say 
not by Haster but through Easter ; but apparently, if 
he is right, by you ?—F never paid him. 

37,010. Do you say that Easter did pay him ?—I 
believe he was paid from Mr. Easter. He did not 
answer when his name was called, and the money was 
given to Chamberlin to pay him. That is how I 
understood it was. 

37,011. You do not know whether Chamberlin paid 
him ?—I do not. 

37,012. Had you any conversation with him on the 
way back? He came back with you?—Yes, he 

worked at Carrow, he worked in the sixth ward, so 
that he was very close to the place. 

37,018. He came back with you ?—Yes. 
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87,014. Did he walk or ride ?—He drove back, I 
think. 

37,015. You must know ?—I am sure he did. 

37,016. Did you call anywhere on the way ?—I 
think we went and had a glass of beer. 

37,017. Was there no conversation then between 
you ?—No. 

37,018. You knew that he was not actually em- 
ployed to do any work at that time, did you not ?— 
When I took him to the third ward I did not know he 
was employed. , 

37,019. You did not know he was employed ?——No, 
I did not. 

37,020. Did you see any circulars or papers in his 
hand ?—He had a circular in his hand when he came 
to me. 

87,021. When was that P—At Richmond Hill. 

37,022. I understood you went into the committee 
room where he and Chamberlin were with the register. 
Had he cireulars in his hand then ?—I do not think I 
saw him in the committee room ; it was in the passage 
I saw him. ; 

37,023. You did go into the committee room, you 
have told me, and saw Chamberlin using the register ? 
—Yes, I saw Chamberlin using the register. 

87,024. Lucas was there, was he not?—I do not 
know, I do not recollect that. 

37,025. You certainly led me to suppose it ?—No, 
I did not say that; you asked me whether I saw 
Lucas and Chamberlin together at the register, [ said 
I had no recollection. 

37,026. You said you had no recollection of seeing 
Chamberlin turn over the register to find Lucas’s 
name. What I ask is, whether you have any recol- 
lection of his being in the room with Lucas ?>—Yes. 

37,027. Can you swear that >—Yes, I think I can. 

37,028. You say he was not there ?—I did not see 
him. 

37,029. Will you swear he was not there ?—No, I 
could not. 

37,030. Will you swear Chamberlin was not looking 
at the register to find his name ?—No, I will not 
swear. 

37,031. When you were in a public house, had you 
not a conversation with him about his vote >—No. 

37,032. Had you any conversation about what he 
was to get by way of reward for his vote >—No, not a 
syllable. 

37,033. Did you not tell him he should be on the 
list P—No. 

87,034. Will you swear that ?—I will. 

37,035. Did you say anything to him about holding 
his tongue, or not holding his tongue, or not saying 
anything ?—No. 

37,036. Not a word ?——No. 

37,037, That is all untrue ?—That is all untrue. 

87,038. Did the man who drove you, go into the 

' public house with you ?—No. 

37,039. You were alone ?—We were alone. 

37,040. There was no other person at all with you ? 
—No.. 

37,041. And you only went to that one polling 
place ?>—That is all. 

37,042. Were you present when he was paid ?>— 
No. His name was called over, and he did not 
answer, and Chamberlin took the money. 

37,048. Did you know he had gone to other polling 
places than that one ?—No. 

37,044. When did you hear that first >—When 
Mr. Tillett sent for me to ask me whether it was 
true. 

37,045. What is your story about Mr. Copeman ?>— 
Mr. Copeman was at Mr. Tillett’s at the same time 
as myself, and he there made the statement that 
Lucas had told him. 

37,046. We should inform you, that although you 
have stated this a great many days ago, Mr. Copeman 
has not thought fit to present himself to us ?—He 
made the statement, that is all I can say about that. 

37,047. Tell me what he said *—He said that 
Lucas had told him that he had stuck a lot of lies 
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into Mr, Gilbert, and he was going to be sent out for 
a few days, and was well paid for it, something to 
that effect. 

37,048. Have you seen Copeman since ?—I have 
not. 

37,049. Did you ever see him after that time, at 
Mr. Tillett’s office ?—Two or three times. 

37,050. Which Mr. Tillett was it >—Mr. William 
Henry Tillett. 

37,051. Was there anyone else present ? — Yes, 
Mr. Stevens. 

37,052. They were both present when Mr. Copeman 
said this >—Copeman told me that was a statement he 
made in the room. 

37,053. You were not in the room ?—No, Copeman 
went into the room immediately. after me. 

37,054. There was nobody present to hear what 
Copeman told you? — There was Mr. Copeman, 
Mr, Easter, and I think Mr. Chamberlin. We waited 
at the outside until Mr. Copeman came out. 

37,055. This was not a statement made before 
Mr. Tillett >—Yes. 

37,056. You say Easter was there, at all events, 
and Chamberlin ?>—Yes. 

37,057. You are aware that Lucas is on the register 
three times ?—Now I am; he is on twice. 

37,058. He is on three times >—Twice as William 
Beets Lucas, and once as William Beets. 

87,059. You had a conversation with him. JI 
suppose he asked you whether you would take him to 
vote -—Yes, there was something passed to that 
effect. 

37,060. Did he come and make inquiry on the 
election day?—He came into the committee room, 
with his card in his band. 

37,061. You say, according to your view of the 
case at the time, that he belonged to the third ward ? 
—That is where he resided. 

37,062. How came you to deal with him in the 
sixth ward for the purposes of employment ?—He was 
working at Carrow for Mr. Colman, and our committee 
room was close by, and he came there (that is all I 
know about it) and made some request to be taken to 
the third ward to vote, and I took him. 

37,063. The question I put to you was how he 
came to be employed. He was employed, and was paid 
5s.?—He was employed by Mr, Easter, Mr. Easter 
knowing him I suppose. 

37,064. Have you ever had any conversation with 
Mr. Easter about that ?—I have heard him say he 
directed him to be employed. I did not know myself 
he was employed, not until later in the day. 

87,065. Who called the roll ?—I did. 

37,066. You knew his name was there ?—His name 
was not when I called them out on the election 
morning, he was employed during the day. 

37,067. (Mr. Goldney.) You are sure it was not 
on when you called the roll?—When I called the roll 
on the election morning it was not on, it was put on 
afterwards. 

37,068. By whom?--By Mr. Easter, or by Mr. 
Kaster’s direction. 

37,069. (Mr. Howard.) You were not present ?— 
No. 

37,070. You know, as a fact, that he was afterwards 
put on ?—Yes. . 

37,071. (Mr. Goldney.) For 5s. ?—His name was 
put down ; the whole of the messengers were paid ds, 
for the election day. 

37,072. What time was it when you took him 
down to the polling booth ?-—It was in the forenoon, 
very shortly after he came into the committee room, 
somewhere between 10 and 11. 

37,073. What time did you call over the roll ?—- 
Half-past seven in the morning. 

387,074. You are aware that he did no work, are 
you not ?—J was told he was sent with circulars to 
different piaces through the day, 

37,075. Who told you ?-—Mr, Easter, 

37,076. When did he tell you ?—He told me when 
he was paid, when his name was called over. 
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37,077. Why should: he tell you?—I asked. him 
what he had done, he said he was sent to the seventh 
ward, the. third ward, Peafield, and the committee 
room, and one or two other places with messages. 

37,078. What made you ask this question ?>—His 
name was down; I did not know he was employed. 

37,079. How came you to ask about Lucas more 
than anyone else?—I asked about two or three 
names. 

37,080. It is very strange ?—I had the sole respon- 
sibility of the messengers, and of course I certainly 
should ask if I saw a name oye that I did not put 
on myself. 

37,081. That was the reason for asking about 
Lucas ?—I did not ask about those I put on. 

37,082. Was the same reason applicable to others ? 
—One or two names were omitted, forgotten to be 
put down. 

87,083. Some other names that were not down in 
the roll that was called, appeared in the list >—Yes. 

37,084. Who were they ?—They were men put 
on at other committee rooms that I knew nothing 
about. 

37,085. Do you remember their names ?—No. 

87,086. At what committee room were they put 
on ?—There was a committee room at the“ Bold 
Napier,” one atthe “Bartholomew,” and one at 
Clarke’s in King Street. 

37,087. When you asked the question of Easter, you 
did not suppose Lucas had done any work. ‘That was 
your, reason for inquiring ?—I did not put it im that 
way at all. 

37,088. Observe what was in your mind. Tt is 
pretty clear what must have been in your mind. You 
read the roll over at half past seven in the ‘morning, 
and you did not find his name. When you came to 
deal with him afterwards, you found his name there, 
and you thought there was a blunder ?—You asked 


‘what he had Gane I was told. 
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37,089. You asked that because you did not dream 
he had done anything ?—I did not ei he was 
employed. 

37,090. ‘Then Easter said he had dekvenn, some 
cireulars ?—Yes, he said he had been:sent ; knowing 
that he was poor, and stopping about, he oii him 
some messages. 

37,091. You knew he was not poor and stopping 
about s he was working at Carrow ?—TI knew he had 
been very poor. 

37,092. Why did you not tell Easter that was not 
true 2—I could not tell him that, because he.was very 
poor. 

87,093. He was working at Mr. Colman’s works ? 
—He was. 

37,094. You knew it P—No, I did not. 

37,095. I beg. your pardon ; you have told me so ? 
--I did not know at the time I took him to vote.. 

37,096. When you were calling over the names 
with Easter ?—Yes ; that was after the election. 

37,097. You never saw him do any work, with your 
own eyes ?—No; I saw him at two or three different 
places’ during the day. 

37,098. What was he doing ?—I suppose he had 
been sent on some message from one to the other. 

37,099. You had no knowledge of it one way or the 
other ?—I have no knowledge, 

37,100;»What places did you-see him at ?—I saw 
him at the ‘“ Bold Napier” once, 

37,101. What was he doing ? Sitting down patos 
[think he was standing at the bar. 

37,102. Doing nothing ?-—Doing nothing. 

37,103. That is what he says he did all day, and 
that is what you believe ?—I believe he was sent on 
some messages ;. that-is all I can say about that. 

(Mr. Howard.) Take a seat. I ask you to do that, 
because I propose to examine Mr. Chamberlain in your 
presence. 


Grorce FREDERICK CHAMBERLAIN Sworn and examined. 


37,104. (Mr. Goldney.) You were engaged at the 
‘Richmond’ Hill” tavern at the 187 5: election, I 
believe ?>—I was there assisting Mr. Easter. 

87,105. In what capacity ?—I hardly know what 
capacity ; you may call me special messenger or what 
you like. I was special messenger to the ward. 

37,106. What were you paid PLN othing at all. 

87,107. Did you ever ask for any payment ?— 
Certainly not. 

37,108. Never since the ieee ?—Never since the 
election. 

87,109. What had you to ais with putting the mes- 
sengers on?—I had nothing whatever to do with 
putting messengers on; I put no one on; that was 
Mr. Baster’s place. 

37,110. A great many other people put them on 
besides Mr. Easter ?—If they did I am not acquainted 
with it ; I am not aware of it. 

37,111. What did you do asa special messenger ?— 
I assisted, as I generally do, in getting the circulars 
distributed, circulating bills, sometimes taking them 
out myself, or any other messages. 

37,112. Did you look after the mnigseongers at all >— 
Yes. 

37,113. In what way? What did you do?—In 
sorting them; in giving the messengers circulars to 
take into the various places. I generally divide them 
into streets, yards, and so on. 

37,114. You gave’ the-work out to the messengers 
in point of fact 2—T both’ gave cinenlate and bills too 
to distribute. 

37,115. You gave them ‘their work to do ?——Yes, in 
that sense. 

37,116. How many circulars or bills did you give 
at a time to a messenger’?—I know there were ‘the 
flag bills, and I had a ‘list, as I have distributed bills 
in that capacity for a léng time. 

‘37,117. How many bills did you give to the mes- 
sengers Fa aa only one or two.; that is, flag 


bills. I had a list of bills ; they sent me up: bills. 
Those were large bills ealled flag bills; but other bills 
I gave in large quantities. 

37,118. What about the small ones P—I were bills 
to various messengers. 

37,119. How many bills at a time 2. Bothelihies’y in 
small lots; I could not say as te the vd they 
were in; I divided'them. 

37,120. If you cannot say, no one else can. You 
were the person who gave them, you arranged them 
and sorted them out ?—Thére might be some 20 or 
30 in some cases ; in other cases there might be larger 
numbers. 

37,121. Did you ever send out as few as four at a 
time pay am not aware that I did. such a thing, 
except they were those flag bills or any ‘particular 
bill. 

37,122. You generally sent out how many at a 
tip 2—1 sent sometimes down to the Carrow Gate 

s many as 200 or 800, and to other places, 

37,123. When you sent out messengers to deliver 
circulars, how many circulars did you. give to a mes- 
senger ?—They were divided, I think, into very small 
lots, for the better insuring of distribution ; not so 
many at a time. 

37,124. How many would you put in at a time ?>— 
It would depend on the yard. or the street. I think I 
sent as far as Ber Street, because I could not divide 
it into yards. There were two went out with that ; I 
particularly remember that. There were.two indi- 
viduals living in Ber Street. that knew the. district 
well. 

37,125. You, gaye them all the circulars for Ber 
Street >I think, I did. 

37,126. And all the: cireulars for the pried out of 
Ber Street ?—No; knowing the yards, how they are 
situated, I put one or two Mee warn: eee 
to the number. a 
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37,127. Two men could do Ber Street with all the 
houses in the street. ?—In how long a time ? 

37,128. In a day, or a day and a half, because all 
Ber Street is not in your ward ?>—Yes, it is ; because 
it takes Thorn as well as Sepulchre. 

37,129. However, you think that two men. did, do 
Ber Street ?—No, two men did not do Ber Street and 
Sepulchre. 

37,130. 1 suppose you want. us to understand that 
all the men at the “Richmond Hill” tavern worked 
very hard indeed and were fully employed ?—To the 
best of my belief they were. . 

87,131, None of them idling about ?—I will not 
say absolutely so, but I know they were pretty well 
worked. 

37,132. What part did: your men work ?—I had no 
men, \ 

37,133. The men at the “ Richmond Hill” . tavern 
that, you were looking after >—The whole ward. 

37,134. Do not. say the whole ward; what part did 
you work from Richmond Hill ?—Myself? » 

37,135. Your people; Mr. Easter, you, and your 
men?—All over the ward; Lakenham, Ber: Street, 
and all the parishes. 

37,136. And if other people were in the ward, they 
had nothing to do with that ?—here were certain 
cireulars sent about. 

-37,137.. What did they do ?—I could not say. 

37,188. They were useless ?>—I do not know; I was 
not there to see, 

°37,189. Who was at the “ Bartholomew” tavern ? 
—I think Mr. Winter was the manager there. 

37,140. If you worked the ward entirely as you 
say from Richmond Hill, what was the good of his 
being down at the “ Bartholomew” tavern ?>—He was 
canvassing and working in that direction, but what 
he was doing I could not tell. 

87,141. It was something different from what you 
were doing at the “ Richmond Hill” ?—I think it was 
of the same kind of work. 

37,142. It was not the case that he took part of the 
ward which you had nothing to do with ?—There 
were some of the circulars I knew sent down to him, 
and some I believe were sent to Mr. Denny. 

. 87,148. Where was Mr. Denny ?—He was. at Pea- 
field or Lakenham, 

87,144. The “Bold Napier ?’—The “ Bold Napier.” 

37,145. Then Mr. Winter had his own lot of mes- 
sengers down there ?—He had messengers down 
there. 

87,146. You did not give them orders ?—I could 
not. — j 

37,147. They were independent of you and your 
people at Richmond Hill ?—Yes. 

37,148. Quite ?P—I should think so, 

37,149. Who paid them ?—I do not know who paid 
them,; that I cannot tell. 

37,150. Do you not remember ?—I cannot say who 
paid them; whether he paid them himself, or whether 
they were all paid at Richmond Hill. 

37,151. You do not ?—Certainly not. 

37,152, You paid some of them ?—I paid nobody. 

37,153. Try and think ?—I do think about it. 

37,154. Did not you pay any of them ?—I had the 
money in this way; that there were certain 
individuals on the Saturday 

37,155. Who did not answer to their names ?>—Who 
did not answer to their names, and the money was 
given to me by Mr. Easter. 

37,156. I do not suppose you paid them out of your 
own pocket. Did you pay anybody ?-Yes, in that 
ways!) | 
37,187. Whom did you pay ?—Five or six 1 know. 

37,158. Teli us their names ?—I could not tell you. 
Mr. Mansfield is one. 

37,159.. Where does he live ?—Ii do not remember 
that.: He isa youngman. I paid a small bill to Dew 
on the Saturday. = ° 

37,160. A small bill >—Yes, a small bill for stationery 
which he supplied in the first instance on the Monday. 

37,161. Was he a messenger ?>—Yes. 
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37,162. He was a messenger too ?—Yes. 

37,163. Did you pay him for the messenger business 
as well ?>—Yes. 

37,164. You paid it altogether ?—Yes.. 

87,165. That. makes two ?—That. makes two; and 
I paid Lucas. 

37,166. That makes three ?—That makes three; I 
do not think there were above six or seven. 

37,167. Let us have the names r—I cannot think of 
any. I asked Mr, Easter if he could help me in the 
matter. 

37,168. Whether he could help you as to how many 
you had paid >—Yes. 

37,169. He could not ?—He could not tell me; 
those were all the names. He handed them over to 
me with the names and the sums on the paper, and I 
handed the money to those people. 

37,170. How many did he hand to you altogether ? 
—1 could not recollect that. 

37,171. (Mr. Howard.) You must try and re- 
member. I give you credit for a better memory than 


you give yourself credit for ?—I could not recollect 


how many I paid. There isasmall bill of Mr. Allen’s. 

37,172. You will be surprised what a good memory 
you have ?—I do not think I can recollect. 

37,173.. You will find. you must?—I have no 
recollection of it. After I paid the money to the 
individuals, I handed the bill to Mr. Easter, therefore 
I have no account of it. 

37,174. (Mr. Goldney.) Try and remember another 
man ?—I could not on my. word; on my oath I could 
not, 

37,175. You have been. asking Mr. Easter ?—Yes, 
there were about six or seven. ; 

37,176. How long ago was that ?—This past week, 
I cannot say within a few days. 

37,177. What made you go and ask him about it ? 
—Because. I knew the rumour .in reference to 
Mr. Lucas. 

37,178. It was about that, that you went to see 
Mr. Easter ?—Yes. 

37,179. What. had Mr. Easter got to do with it >— 
I do not exactly understand you. 

37,180. What did rumour say Mr. Easter had to do 
with it >—Rumour had nothing to say about it. 

37,181, What made you go to Mr. Easter ?—To 
ask about this point. 

87,182, You say you: went to him ?>—I cannot tax 
my memory. I knew ofthis question. I thought the 
question would be asked me, and I wished to give you 
every name if I could. 

37,183. Because rumour, said something about 
Lucas ?—Yes it was remarked about that I had paid 
Lucas. 

37,184, What did Easter say ?—He could not help 
me. 

37,185. What did he say about Lucas ?—I only 
asked him if he could help me, because I know I paid 
some individuals. [asked him if he could help me to 
the other names. 

37,186. Now attend to my question. What did 
Mr. Easter say about Lucas ?—He put him on on the 
morning of the election. 

37,187. He told you that ?—That I knew. 

37,188. Five or six days ago ?>—I knew that pending 
the election petition. : ‘ 

37,189. Ido not want to repeat) my questions all 
day, so please attend to them occasionally. Now attend 
to this question. What did Mr. Easter say about 
Lucas when you were talking about him five or six 
days ago?—lI do not think I brought Mr. Lueas’s 
name up, only as I'say there was Mr. Lucas’s pay- 
ment, and there was a payment to Mr. Mansfield, a 
payment to Mr. Dew, and likewise one to Mr. Allen. 
I do not think there. were above five or six or. seven. 
If I had the list before me [ could tell. 

37,190. Do you think that is an answer ?>—I do not 
see any other answer. 

37,191. My questionwas, what did Mr. Easter say 
about Lucas ? 
said in reference to Mr. Lucas ? 
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37,192. Yes.—A day or two since ? 

37,193. Yes.—There was nothing passed between 
me and Mr. Easter about that. 

37,194. You said you went down to see Mr. Easter 
because of the rnmour about Mr. Lucas ?—No, I did 
not. 

37,195. You said so?—TI did not mean it in that 
sense,—in that way. 

37,196. What did you go for ?—I simply went to 
ask Mr. Easter if he could help me to the list or 
number of the persons paid. 

37,197. You went down because of the rumour 
about Lucas ?>—That was much earlier. 

37,198. What made you go down to Mr. Easter five 
or six days ago ?—I went to ask him to help me to the 
list of the names I paid. 

37,199. What should you go and ask him for ?—In 
order that I might, in case I should be asked, give 
you the whole of the names. 

37,200. (Mr. Howard.) In case you should be asked 
by whom ?—By the Commissioners. 

37,201. (Mr. Goldney.) Asked what?—Whom I 
paid. 

; 37,202. What did Mr. Easter say about Lucas ?— 
There was nothing more. 

37,203. Will you swear that Lucas’s name was not 
mentioned between you ?—There was no conversation 
upon the subject of Lucas. 

37,204. Will you swear he made no remark about 
Lucas ?—I do not remember his making any remark . 

37,205. Will you swear he made no remark about 
Lucas?—I do not remember his asking anything 
further than that upon that occasion. 

37,206. What occasion was it /—It was when they 
were getting up evidence for the election petition when 
I heard the remark about Lucas. 

37,207. When was it Easter made the remark? Do 
keep your attention to that ?—He made no remarks to 
me, 

87,208. Never in his life ?—Never in his life. 

37,209. That you will swear ?—Only as I was about 
explaining. It was at the time of getting up the 
evidence when I heard the rumour in reference to 
Mr. Lucas. ‘IT went down and spoke to him over the 
matter. 

37,210. You did have a conversation with him over 
the matter >—That is some months ago. 

37,211. Some months ago?—It was before the 
election petition or before the trial. 

37,212. What did Mr. Easter say >—In reference to 
Lucas ? 

37,213. Yes.—He said he had employed him, and 
that was the reason I had the money to give him. 

37,214. That he had employed him ?—Yes, he was 
employed on the day of the election. ' 

37,215. You were looking after’ the messengers. 
You were the person that gave them their work. 
What did Lucas do ?—I saw him avout the ward in 
different places, and I know of my own certain know- 


. ledge that he took messages, not circulars, but messages 


from the committee room where he was sent to. 

37,216. Where was that ?>—I know he was sent to 
the seventh ward, and I likewise know he was sent to 
the third ward, because I gave him the messages 
myself to go to the third ward. 

37,217. What was the message to the seventh 
ward ? Where was he sent to ?—To the* committee 
room. 

37,218. By whom?—By Mr. Easter. 

387,219. You swear that Mr. Easter sent him with 
a message to the seventh ward ?—I do. 

37,220. Did Mr. Easter tell you so ?—No, he never 
told me so. 

37,221. Did Lucas tell you ?—I was there at the 
time. 

37,222. Did you hear him send the message ?—I 
was there, and heard it. 

37,223. Now what was it ?—It was to take this to 
the committee room, something done up in a wrapper 
or in an envelope. 
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37,224, To the committee room of the seventh ward ? 
—To the committee room of the seventh ward. 

37,225. And that was given to him by Mr. Easter ? 
—Yes, 

37,226. (Mr. Howard.) Did you see it go?—I was 
in the room. 

37,227. Come now ?—I will not say whether 
Mr. Easter did give it to him. 

37,228. Be careful?—I cannot tax my memory so 
sharp as that. 

37,229. (Mr. Goldney.) Now tell us what 
Mr. Easter said to you in reference to Lucas, just 
before the election petition ?>—There was nothing said 
in particular in reference to Mr. Lucas, no further than 
1 knew he was employed. 

37,230. What did you tell Mr. Easter ?—I went 
and mentioned this matter, and the rumour I had heard 
that I had given Mr. Lucas certain moneys. 

37,231. That was the only rumour you had heard 
about him; that you had given him some money ?— 
It was said I had given him money to vote more than 
once or twice; that is the rumour I heard. 

37,232, What did you say to Mr, Easter about that ? 
—I mentioned the matter to him because I knew he 
was wrong. 

37,233. Tell us what you said?—I could not tell 
you the particulars. 

37,234. You must tell us the particulars P—I could 
noé tell yowall the particulars. 

37,235. Tell us as many as you can ?—It was in 
this way. When I went I knew it to be wrong, I 
knew it to be false. 

37,236, What did you know to be false ?—About 
my paying him money for his vote more than once 
or—— 

37,237. More than once or twice you were going to 
say ?—More than once or twice I might say. 

37,238. You took him the money ?—I took him the 
money for legitimate work. 

37,239. Put on on the election morning ?——Well ? 

37,240. That is your idea ?—That is my idea. 

37,241. Is that all that passed between you and 
Mr. Easter? It must come out ?—I am quite willing 
to tell you. 

37,242. Tell me why that was ?—I wanted to have 
the matter set right, and I knew Mr. Tillett was con- 
ducting the case; I told him with the view of men- 
tioning this to Mr. Tillett, which I believe he did 
Mr. William Henry Tillett. 

37,243. You heard the rumour upon that ?—Of 
course. 

37,244. What did Mr. Easter say >—I believe he 
mentioned it. 

37,245. Do you wish us to believe that you did not 
talk the matter over with Easter, and he with you ?>— 
Of course we did. . 

37,246. Why do not you tell us ail ?—I cannot. 

37,247. Or you will not ?—I wish to tell you. 

37,248. Now, tell us; you have an opportunity >— 
As I heard this statement of course I wished to 
rebut it. . 

387,249. You did not look in the register, ior did 
Mr. Easter look in the register, to find if it was a fact 
that his name was down three times ?—I knew his 
name to be on only once. 

37,250. You wish us to believe that you do not 
know now his name was on three times ?—I know his 
name stood on as “ double” in the sixth ward. 

37,251. Do you wish us to believe it does not 
stand on three times in the register >—I do ‘not know 
that his name is on three times. 

37,252. Will you swear that ?—I will speak to my 
own knowledge. 

37,2524. Will you swear you do not know it is 
on twice in the sixth ward ?—In Lakenham ? 

387,253. The sixth ward ?—The sixth ward. 

37,254. Will you swear you do not know his name 
is on in the third ward ?—No, because I never looked. 
I do not know at all now, because I never would look. 

37,255. You never would look ?—It may be on 
others, I do not know. 
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37,256. Why would you never look *» Did anybody 
tell you it was on ?—He never said anything about 
the third ward to me. 

37,257. You never have looked ?>—I never have. 
37,258. And never will perhaps?—If you ask me 

will. 

37,259. ae Howard.) Why would not you look ? 
—This is after the rumour ; I did not wish to. 

37,260. Why would not you look ?—Because I 
was in ignorance at the time, and I did not want 
to be 

87,261. You did not want to be what 2—I did not 
want to see whether the name was on or not. 

37,262. Why should you be afraid ?—I was not 
afraid. \ 

37,263. This is a very odd story ?—TI think not. 

37,264. (Mr. Goldney.) Look at the register. 
(Handing the register to the witness.) It is the 
bottom name but one?—1 understand the register 

“very well. Inever knew his name was on the third 
ward register. “ Lucas, William Beets, Neale Square.” 

87,265. You see it now?—Yes. This is the first 
time I have known it; I did not know it, 

37,266. You never would look ?—No. 

37,267. You know it was on three times, now? 
—Yes. 

37,268. You know it better now than you did on 
the election day ?—Yes. I had no idea his name was 
on in the third ward on the election day, nor yet for 
sometime afterwards. 

37,269. Why did you think he wanted to go and 
vote in the third ward?—I do not know, because I 
never heard anything about it. 

#°37,270. Do not say you do not know. When did 
you first know it ?—Some long time after the election 
when I heard it. 

7,271. You did know that he was a sixth ward 
voter ?—-Yes, but not that name. I was under the 
impression that was his father. 

37,272. In what name do you think he was on in 
the sixth ward ?—He came to me 

37,273. Do answer my question ?—William Lucas. 
If you turn over the register you will see. 

37,274. In what name did you think he was a 
voter for the second time in the sixth ward ?—William 
Lucas. 

37,275. Both times ?—Both times ; he stands as an 
occupier and a freeholder. 

37,276. When did you refer to the register >—Not 
then. 

37,277. When did you ?—His name was on the 
circular which I gave him. 

37,278. When did he ask you for the circular 
which you gave him ?—On the Saturday morning in 
the committee room. 

37,279. He did go there?—He came there, but I 
was not there when he came. 

37,280. At what time were you there when he 
came there ?>—Sometime in the forenoon it may be, 
9 or 10 o’clock. 

37,281. What time was it ?—I cannot speak to the 
time. 

37,282. Get a little bit nearer ?—Between 9 and 
10 putit. _ 

37,283. Would not you put it between 10 and 11 ? 
—TI cannot say that. 1 had no watch with me at the 
time. 

37,284. What time do you think it was, now. °Try 
and put it a little bit nearer. Was it after your 
breakfast, or before your breakfast ?—I got my break- 
fast before I went, and I went rather early to the 
committee room. 

37,285. Where did you come from when you saw 
him ?—I had been out; I do not know. 

37,286. You had sent for him first ?—I did not 
send for him. 

37,287. You sent to his house ?—No, I did not. 

37,288. Be careful ?—I am careful about that. 

37,289. Who did send-for him?—I do not know 
that anyone sent for him. 


37,290. What is that paper which you have in your 
hand ?—This is the number of the register which I 
kept in the sixth ward. It is “ William Lucas,” and 
it is “ William Beets Lucas.” If he is William Beets 
Lucas then he misled me. I thought the William 
Beets Lucas was his father. 

37,291. You have him down here three times 2— 
Certainly. 

37,292. “9750.—Lucas, William. City Road ” ?— 
biel he asked me for that circular, and I gave it to 
him. 

37,293. Who is that ?—William Lucas. 

37,294. Who is William Lucas of the City Road ? 
—The person whom I gave the circular to. 

37,295. Is it that man sitting in the body of the 
court >—I think it is. When ! came in I did not 
know it was Mr. Lucas. 

(Wiliam Lucas stood up, and was recognised by 

the witness.) 

37,296. Who is “ Lucas, William Beets, freeman, 
place of abode, Carrow Hill?” Who is that man ?— 
He told me it was his father, and he took it from me 
to give to his father. 

37,297. Who is “Zucas, William Beets, City 
Road” ?—That is the same gentleman; he stands as 
an occupier and a freeman. 

37,298. You think his father is the freeman. He 
led you to believe that >—He told me. I am satisfied 
now it was not his father ; he imposed upon me. 

87,299. Do you think now that he is on three 
times for the sixth ward ?—There is no doubt he is 
the William Beets Lucas, though he said it was his 
father. I know his father did live on the Carrow 
Hill as well as himself. 

37,300. There are three Lucas’s in the sixth ward ? 
—Yes. 

37,301. Do you believe that all three of those are 
the same man ?—Now If do. 

37,302. In the sixth ward ?—In the sixth ward. 

37,303. You have satisfied yourself that is the 
case ?—That is the case. I find his father’s name is 
wrong. 

37,304. You have seen his name once in the third 
ward ?—Yes ; now. 

37,305. You are satisfied that is the same person? 
—Yes. 

37,306. And you are now satisfied he is four times 
on the register >—I am. 

37,307. When did you first satisfy yourself that it 
was the same man on three times in the sixth ward ? 
—Not till somewhere near the election petition, on 
the inquiry. 

37,308. You have been taking an active part at 
this Richmond Hill committee room, and sending out 
the messages. How was it that that was not ascertaimed 
before, that a man was on three times for the same 
ward ?—I cannot say. When the circulars are written 
down at the central, they are sent down, and they 
write the man’s name on as many times as he is on. 

37,309. That is the only explanation you can give 
about that ?—That is the only reason. 

37,310. Lask you the question because you assist 
a great deal at the registration ’—Yes, I have made 
inquiries at the registration. If I had known that I 
should not have given him the circular. 

37,311. What do you say ?—If I had any idea it 
was not his father as he said it was I should not have 
given it to him. 

37,312. When did he say that >—At the same time. 

37,318. When was that ?—On the election morning. 

37,314. When you saw him at the committee 
rooms ?—Yes, he asked me for a circular. I said, 
*“ Here is William Beets Lucas, Carrow Hill,—is that 
your father ?” he nodded assent, and I gave it to him. 
He asked for his own circular. 

37,315. Your messenger had not 
circular ?—It was returned I find. 
came into my possession. 

_ 87,3816. Did you give him two circulars ?—I did. 

37,317. You are quite sure of that ?—I am quile 
sure of that. 
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37,318, Or show them to him?—I gave them to 
him in his own hands. 

37,319. Did you then call his attention to the fact 
that ‘he was on two or three times ?—He led me to 
believe that was his father. 

37,320. You say he said that “Lucas, William 
Beets,” was his father ?—Yes, he led me to believe 
that. 

37,321. Then his name “ William Lucas” was still 
twice on the register ?—Yes, but that is in the 
twelfth division. 

37,322. Sixth ward ?—Yes, the twelfth division. 

37,323. Then did not you think he was on for two 
votes, although it was his father ?—I do not believe 
a man has two votes. 

37,324. Down in two places ?—Yes, I knew he 
stood on twice. 

37,325. In the sixth ward ?—In the twelfth division 
of the sixth ward. 

37,326. Did you give him both those circulars >— 
I am not sure of that. I will not be sure. 

37,327. You gave him two, but which two they 
were, you will not be sure?—Yes. I know I gave 
him one for Lakenham and one for Southgate. 
William Beets Lucas of Southgate. I know his father 
did live on the Carrow Hill, and so did he. The 
freemen are left on the register years after they are 
removed, and I can give you an instance now at the 
present time. 

37,328. Which two did you give him ?—I gave him 
the Lakenham one, that isthe twelfth division, and the 
eleventh division, which is Southgate. 

37,329. You gave him the eleventh and the twelfth ? 
—Yes, one William Beets Lucas, and the other 
William Lucas. z 

37,330. Was there a separate polling place for the 
eleventh and twelfth division ?—Certainly, there were 


. three separate places. 


37,331. Supposing these two had represented him 
and his father, or him and his brother, they would 
have polled in two different places 2—Certainly they 
would. 

37,332. And you gave him those two ?—Yes, with 
the understanding that he would give it to his father. 

37,383. Where did this happen ?—In the committee 
room. 

37,334. Had you previously looked at the register ? 
—No, I do not think I had, because the numbers are 
on. 

37,335. To make no mistake about it, did you turn 
over the register?—I did not turn over the register. 

37,386. That you swear ?—That I swear. 

37,337. You did not look at the register >—No. 

37,338. You trusted entirely to the numbers ?—I 


. trusted entirely to the numbers, and if they were 


wrong that I had nothing to do with. 

37,339, What became of Lucas?—After I gave 
him them he left the committee room for the purpose 
of going and voting up at the British schoolroom. 

37,340. Where is that ?—In Lakenham. 

37,341. Which division >—tweith division. 

37,342. Did he tell you so ?—He told me he was 
going to vote, and he went to the British schoolroom 
to vote. 

37,343. Was that the time that Gilbert came in ?— 
I could not say. Mr. Gilbert might be there. 

37,844. Was he there, and if he was not there, how 
soon afterwards was he there ?—I believe Mr. Gilbert 
might be in the committee room at the time. 

37,345. Have you any doubt that he was there >— 
I could not tax my memory. Mr. Lucas was in the 
committee room, and as soon as I went in he came up 
to me. I delivered my message to Mr. Easter. He 
asked me, and I drawed on one side, and give it to 
him, because I had it in this very coat-pocket, 

37,346, He went away to Lakenham ?—He went 
away to Lakenham. 

37,847. And was Mr. Gilbert there ?—I think so. 


There; was-no one went away with Mr. Lucas, he 
went away by himself. 
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37,348, That. you swear ?—That I will ‘swear to, 
he went out there. 

37,349. Did he ask you where he was ‘to. poll at ?— 
He knew that. 

37,350. Did you. tell him p—At the British school- 
room. 


37,851. You told him so ?—Certainly. He asked 


me when he went away to the British schoolroom. . 


He lives along the City Road. 

37,352. I must put this to you. Did you and 
Gilbert both go with him ?—Certainly not to the 
poll with him. 

37,353. You did not go to the British schoolroom ? 
—Not to the poll with him. 

37,354. Did he come back after wards ?—Yes, 
because I saw him at the committee room imme- 
diately after that, at the “ Richmond Hill” tavern. 

37,355. What became of him then?--I could not 
tell you. J was sometimes in and out, so I do not 
know what became of him. I saw him at different 
places in the ward. 

37,356. You have told us everything, so far as you 
know, which happened in your company up to the 
time of his coming back from the British school- 
room ?—I do not remember his coming back. 

37,357. Up to the time of his going ?—Yes, I do not 
know of anything else. 

37,358. When was he put on as a messenger ?— 
Before I give him the circulars. 

37,359. How do you know ?—-I did not know until 
after wards. 

37,360. When was he put on as a ‘messenger | p—— 
I had no idea at the first of if that he was a mes- 
senger, but seeing him very active and very busy, why 
I was satisfied he was on as a messenger. 

37,361. When was he put on as a messenger >—On 
the morning of the election. 

37,362. What time of the polite P—I was. not 
there, so I cannot say. 

‘387,363. Who put him on ?—Mr. Easter. 

37,364. How do you know ?—Because he told 
me so. 

37,365, Did Mr. Easter tell you the hour ?—No, 

37,366. Did he tell you he had put him on before 
he went to the British schoolroom, or ‘afterwards ?>— 
Ido not believe Mr. Easter knew anything about his 
going to vote there. 

87,367. He was put on afterwards He was put 
on before he voted. 

37,368. You think he was ?—I think he was, 

37,369. You did not put him on ?—Certainly not. 

37,370. Mr. Easter did not tell you when he was 
put on ?—No, I never asked such minute ‘questions as 
that ; such details. 


37,371. He may have been 7" on abit he had’ 


voted ?—If Mr. Easter said so you might know. 

37,372. For aught you know ?—From what I know 
positively. Knowing and believing are two different 
things. 

37, 373. Did he come back from the British school- 
room ?—Certainly, because I saw him there.’ ' 

37,374. At what time did you see him there ?—I 
could not say, because I was in and out a great many 
times, as I always am. 

37,375. At what time did you see him. ra could 
not say now the time he went. I did not know any- 
thing about the time. I knew when it was dinner 
time, or anything of that, I had not a watch with 
me. I did not know how the time was going on. I 
could not tell you the time now. 


37,376. Now tell me what was about. the time 


when he came back from the British schoolroom at, 


Lakenham ?—I could not tax my, memory ; 3 it may 
be half hour, or an hour. 

37,377. 
the forenoon. rt 

37,878. What time ?—I could not say. — 

37,379. Ten o’clock ?—I oul not sayy’ ‘mysnemory 
is not clear. ff 

37,380. Eleven ?—It may be eleyansa . 


Three o’clock in the- - aktatnoalt ?=No, in 
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~ 87,381. Was it nearer eleven than ten, do you 
think ?—I do not like to say anything if I have not 
a clear conception of it. 

37,382. Tell us your idear?—It may be about 
eleven for what I know; I could not say. . 

37,383. You know it was about eleven o’clock ?——I 
know it was in the forenoon. 

37,384. Did, you then send him off to do some 
work ?>—After that time I did; after I give him the 
circular. 

37,385. Where did you send him to ?—He went to 
the “Tuns.” ; 

37,386. That is in the third ward ?—Yes. 

37,387. How did he go to the “ Tuns ” ?—Walked 
there."\. 

37,388. That you are sure of ?—That I am sure of. 

37,389. Thati you swear ?—He might take it, and 
go out and not deliver it. Iam not going to swear to 
that. J know I give it to him. 

37,390. You saw him start on foot ?—Yes, he left 
the committee room. 

37,391. Did he come back from the “ Tuns” ?— 
I believe he was back again. 

37,392. At what time ?—That would be in the 
forenoon. : 

37,393. Still in the forenoon ?>—Because I have no 
recollection of the afternoon. 

37,394. What did he do when he came back again ? 
—I was not always with him. 

37,895. Did you set him to do anything ?>—I did 
not set him to do anything. 

37,396. Did you not set him to do anything else ? 
—No. 

37,397. You say you sent him down to the seventh 
ward ?—No. 

37,398. Mr. Easter did ?—That might be. 

37,399. Which is true ?—He was sent down to the 
seventh ward. 

37,400. By whom?—Whether by Mr. Denny or 
Mr. Easter I do not know. There was something to 
go, and it was, “Let Mr. Lucas go with it.” 

37,401. What time was that ?—That was in the 
forenoon. 

37,402. That-was in the forenoon ?—Yes, I think so. 

37,408. Before twelve o’clock ?—I will not say 
before twelve o’clock, or one o’clock. I cannot say 
as to the time. I did not take any particular note as 
to those sort of things. 

37,404-8. Do you not remember ?—There are so 
many particular things done in a hurry. If I had 

‘ known I should be wanted to explain it I would have 
made some note. 

37,409. I want to know what you were doing ?— 
I was. going about asking some persons. If I had 
any friends who had not voted, I would ask them to 
go and vote. Here is one circular sent out, out of 
the seventh ward. I know it took me perhaps two 
hours to find that individual. I was told he was a 
Liberal} and he was removed to Ber Street. This 
come from another one afterwards. I found him in 
Globe Yard, Globe Lane. 

37,410. What time of day was that ?—That must 
be sometime in the forenoon. It may be twelve or 
one o’clock. 

37,411. Do you mean to say it took you two hours? 
—I should say so. 

37,412. You were running about then ?—TI was out 
and about all day., ; 

37,418. If you were about ali the day, how do you 
know about the man coming back from Lakenham, 
and sending him to the “'Tuns ” ?—I was in and out 
the committee rooms. I cannot say as to time. 

37,414. When did you first begin work in the 
morning ?>—The election morning ? 

37,415. Yes ?—Hight. 1 was there before eight. 

37,416. When did you vote yourself?—Not till 

-yery late, © 
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37,417. That did not take you anytime in the 
morning. Where did you go to first of all?—The 
first thing I think I assisted in putting the bills on 
the cabs ; that was the first thing. 

37,418. Having done that, what did you do ?—I 
could not recollect. 

37,419. You must try and remember. When did 
you get your breakfast >—-Before I went to the com- 
mittee room. 

37,420. Where did you come from when you first 
saw Lucas?—I had been out I know. I had been to 
several places, but where I came from I do not know 
exactly. 

37,421. Where did you come from?—I do not 
know where I had been then. 

37,422. Where was the first place you went to when 
you went out ; and now be careful about that ?—-Well, 
for the first hour I could not recollect. 

37,423. At what time did you go to Lakenham ?— 
I could not say; in the forenoon. 

37,424. Whom did you go with ?--I was about in 
Lakenham. I went by myself. 

37,425. Whom did you go with to Lakenham ?—I 
could not say who I went with. 

37,426. Try and think ?—I never went with 
Mr. Lucas ; not to vote, or anything of that sort. 

37,427. Who did you go with ?—I might go with 
Mr. Gilbert. I was in Lakenham with Mr. Gilbert. 

eae You did go to Lakenham with Mr. Gilbert ? 
—Yes. 

37,429. In the forenoon ?—Sometime in the fore- 
noon. 

37,430. Where was the next place you went, to 
with Mr, Gilbert ?—I had met him in different places 
in the ward. 

37,431. Where else did you go with him after that? 
—1 was with him; I could not say exactly. I met 
him in King Street, I believe, but I will not be sure. 

37,432. In King Street ?—Yes. 

37,433. Where the polling booth is ?—I do not 
know that. 

37,434. That is the same King Street ?—Yes; I 
think I met him some time in the day, but I will not 
be sure, nearly dinner time perhaps. I saw Mr. Gil- 
bert about, and I was about with him. 

37,435. Was it before or after you went to Laken- 
ham that you met Mr, Gilbert in King Street, near 
where the polling booth is ?—I think that must be 
‘somewhere near dinner time, or it may be two o’clock, 
J will not be sure. 

37,436. Was that before or after you went to 
Lakenham with Mr. Gilbert ?—I met Mr. Gilbert in 
Lakenham in the after part of the day. 

37,437. Was this before or after you went to 
Lakenham with Mr. Gilbert ?—It was after. I think 
it was in the early part of the day I was up in Laken- 
ham where I saw Mr. Gilbert. 

37,438. What do you say ?—It was in the early 
part of the day. 

37,439. What do you call the early part of the day ; 
ten o’clock ?>—It may be the early part. 

37,440. Is that the time you mean?—I do not 
know the time. If I knew I would tell you at once. 

37,441. (Mr. Howard.) I must caution you here ? 
—It may be the early part of the day. 

37,442. It may be P—It was in the forenoon, that 
I do know, because the afternoon I can better account 
for. Iwas not so active or doing so much after two 
o'clock or after half-past two. 

37,443. You had better attend to this part of the 
case carefully ?—I am as careful as 1 possibly can be 
to the best of my recollection. 

37,444. (Mr. Goldney.) Had you .been to King 
Street before you went to Lakenham ?—No, I do not 
think I had. 

37,445. Be careful about that P—I will be careful, 

- 37,446. Had you been to King Street before you 
went to Lakenham ?—JI did not go into Kine Street, 
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37,447. In the morning ?—In the morning, 

37,448. Are you sure you did not go ?—Not before 
T went to Lakenham. I will not be sure about it, but 
I do not think I did. 

37,449. Did you have any drink about ten or eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon ?—J drank at different times, 
but 1 could not say as to the times. 

37,450. Tell us some of the places where you drank 
at ?—I drank along with Mr. Gilbert. 

37,451. If your recollection is good, tell us where 
you drank at with Mr. Gilbert?—I think I drank 
with him. 

37,452. At the “Keel and Wherry ” ?—I believe I 
did. ' 

37,453. Anywhere else ?—Up in Lakenham. 

37,454. Where was that at ?—It might be at the 
“ Bold Napier.” 

37,455. Where else did you drink with him ?—I 
could not say. 

37,456. Try and think ?—I drank with him I dare- 
say at the “ Richmond Hill.” 

37,457. Besides the ‘‘ Richmond Hill” ?—I do not 
know, excepting it would be at the committee rooms. 

37,458. You went to the “Bold Napier” with 
Gilbert ?—I think I saw Mr. Gilbert there. 

37,459. Did you see Seaman there, who keeps the 
“ Roebuck ” 2—I know Mr. Seaman well, but I do not 
know that I saw Mr. Seaman there. 

37,460. Just try and remember ?—I do not re- 
member seeing Mr. Seaman there. I know Mr. Henry 
Seaman well. 

37,461. What time was it when you went to the 
third ward ?—I never went into the third ward at all 
that day. 

37,462. Not at all ?—I forgot. Yes, in the morning, 
I remember I had to go down; that was before I saw 
Mr. Lucas. 

37,463. What time in the morning ?—I should 


think that would be before nine, about nine or some- 


where before nine. 

37,464. What were you doing there?—I went to 
the “uns,” I remember. I went first, I recollect 
now, to ask him a question. I first went to the 
central committee rooms. 

37,465. At the “ Tuns” ?—No. 
fourth ward committee rooms, and then 
“Puns.” 

37,466. What did you go there about >—I wanted 
to see Mr. Dean. 

37,467. What about ?—I think some one complained 
of being left off the register. He made his vote good 
upon a claim. I wanted assistance to get to the 
claims to see whether that was the fact. I think there 
was a note in Mr. Mendham’s handwriting that such 
was the case. That is what I went. there for. 

37,468. How long did you stay, there ?—Mr. Dean 
was not there. 

37,469. What took you down to the third ward to 
ascertain that ?—Because I went first to the central, 
where I thought I should see Mr. Dean ; he was not 
there. Then I was told he might be at the fourth 
ward; then they sent me on to the third. ‘They said, 
“ J think Mr. Dean is at the third ward.” 

37,470. You simply saw Mr. Dean there, and then 
came straight back again ?—Mr. Dean was not there ; 
I did not see him. 

37,471. What did you do then?—I went to see 
him. 

37,472. What did you do if he was not there ?— 
Why, J left of course. 

37,473. What did you do ?—I had nothing to do at 
the * Tuns.” 

37,474. You did nothing P—No. 

37,475. You did not stay there ?—No, not that I 
know of, beyond a few minutes. 

37,476. Did you leave the place ?>—Yes. 

37.477. Where did you go to ? 

37,478. (Mr. Howard.) Just turn that over in your 
mind for a moment ?—I went down to Lucas. 


I went to the 
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37,479. (Mr. Goldney.) You remember what you 
said first of all >—I do noi. . 
37,480. That you neither went to him nor sent for 
him?—lI never sent for him. I will tell you how it 
was now. 
37,481. Wait 
question. 


37,482, You went to Lucas’s ?—I did. I remem- 
ber it now. 

37,483. Having come back from the third ward 
and gone to Lueas’s, you found Lucas out. . Did you 
fiud he was not at home ?—Mr. Lucas was not at 
home. 


37,484. You were told so ?—His wife told me so. 

37,485, Did you leave a message for him? —I 
think I left a circular, but I will not be sure,—one of 
the circulars. 

37,486. Did you leave a message for him ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

37,487. That you wished to see him ?—Certainly 
not. 

37,488. But you left a circular ?—I think I did. 

37,489. Was it the third ward circular ?—No, it was 
not ; 1t was a sixth ward circular. 

37,490. Be careful?—I never had a third ward 
circular in my hand. It was a sixth ward circular ; I 
recollect now. 

37,491, What did you go to Lucas for ?—I will tell 
you those circulars were returned, and I sent circulars 
down on the morning of the election about eight or a 
little after, and they came back again. “He is not 
here,” or “ they could not be delivered.” When I was 
down I recollected having them in every pocket. I 
went down to where they said he was removed to, or 
where I was informed he had, to see whether he was 
there or not, in order to give it to him, 

37,492. When you went to the third ward you had 
put Lucas’s circulars in your pocket ?—I had them in 
my pocket. 

37,493. You put them there P—Yes. 

37,494, When did you put them there ?—Why it 
was given to me. 

37,495. When did you put them there ?—I had 
them in my pocket in the early part of the morning. 

37,496. When did you put them in your pocket ?>— 
When I went to the committee room. I turned them 
over, and saw them, and I sent a messenger down to 
Carrow, knowing he worked there. It was brought 
back, and said, “ He is not here,” or “ we cannot find 
him.” 

37,497. When did you put them in your pocket ?— 
The early part of the morning. 

37,498. You put them in your pocket the early part 
of the election morning >—Yes, : 

37,499. You first went to the fourth ward, and then 
to the third ?—I went first to the central, and then I 
went to the fourth ward, and then I went to find out 
Mr. Dean at the third ward. He was not there, and 
I waited a little while. It occurred to me, and I went 
down Paul Pry Hill, and asked. 

87,500. Then you went from the third ward com- 
mittee room to Lucas’s house ?—No. 

37,501. Did you ask at the third ward committee 
room where he lived P—No. 

37,502. Did you make any inquiry ?—No. 

37,503. Did you look at the register >—I did not. 

37,504. Did you mention the name of Lucas to 
anybody ?—I did not. 

37,505. That you swear ?—'That I swear. 

37,506. But having sent already to him at Carrow ? 
—Yes. 

37,507. You then went yourself to his house in the 
third ward ?—I went. 

37,508. Is that the case, did you go ?—Yes. 

37,509. Did you see his house ?>—Yes. 

37,510. Did you see his wife ?—Yes, 

37,511. Now, upon your oath, you being a person 
who attended to the registration, did not you know 


a minute?—I will answer the 
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pare he was perfectly certain to have a vote ?—I did 


37 ,012. Seeing his wife there, and knowing he 
had a house, did not you know he had a vote 2—No, 
I thought he had moved after the register was made 
out. 

37,513. You did think something about. it P—I 
knew there were so many changes. I do not know 
who was on. I thought he made the removal after 
the 31st July. 

37,514. (Mr. Howard,) You thought he might be 
on ?—I did not have the list; I thought he was on. 

37,515. (Mr. Goldney.) Something did occur to 
you 21 was anxious to convey the circular to hin, 
which it was my place to do. 

37,516. Did anything occur to you about his voting 
in the third ward, seeing he was there living in a 
house with his wife ?—Not the least. 

37,517. You being the person connected with the 
registration ?—I] knew nothing about that. 

37,518. You found out that he was an occupier ?— 
I did not know he was an occupier in the sense of 
being on the register. 

87,519. You knew he lived in the third ward ?>—I 
knew he lived in the third ward. 

37,520. (Mr. Howard.) You assist at the registra- 
tion, do you not ?—Yes. 

37,521. (Mr. Goldney.) Knowing that, yet you wish 
us to believe that you never made any inquiry, and 
never ascertained and never heard that he was on the 
register for the third ward ?—That is a fact, I knew 
nothing of the kind. 

37.522. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ask his wife 
whether he had a vote in the third. ward ?—No, 
never. 

37,523. You seem anxious about this >—Yes, upon 
that point. 

37,524. Why upon that point more than any other ? 
—Because it would make out I give it him with a 
guilty knowledge. If 1 had known he had been a 
second time, I should have cautioned him,—if I had 
any idea he was going to vote. JI had no idea that he 
was. 

87,525, (Mr. Goldney.) You would be timid ?—I 
have had -plenty of opportunities, but I have never 
attempted such a thing. 

37,526. (Mr. Howard.) You would be rather 
alarmed about it?—I know it would be wrong, and 


illegal. 


37,527. Lucas does you the justice to say that you’ 


were rather fidgetty about it?—I was not fidgetty 
about anything of the sort. I had no idea he 
was on. 

87,528. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you have a message ? 
—I only left the circular I had with me. I said, 
“Is he at home.” ‘They said, “ He is at work.” I 
said, ““ We have sent it down there, and we cannot 
find him:” She said, “ You need not trouble about 
him, he will vote before he comes home.” That 
is all. 

37,529. Nothing else 2—Nothing else, upon my 
oath. I did not know he was wanted, or anything of 
the sort. I had no other instructions. 

87,5380. Had you gone straight down there from 
the third ward committee room ?—I went direct from 
the “ Tuns” to that house. I went down Paul Pry 
Hill, and turned into Pottergate Street. 

37,531. Down Pottergate Street ?—Yes. 

37,532. Do you know the place where he lived ?— 
It was brought up that he was living in a square or 
some place ; they could not make out; some place 
in Bennett’s Street—some square, and I knew that 
was Neale Square. 

37,538. Who brought it up to you ?— From 
Carrow. 

37,534. At Richmond Hill ?—A party give it to 
me ; I simply slipped it in my pocket. 

37,535. (Mr. Howard.) You sent a message down 


to Carrow ?—No, I sent a circular down. When I - 


went the first in the morning I looked the circular 
-over. I took those aud two or three others besides, 
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and I sent them down to Carrow by a messenger, by 
whom I do not know. I believe there was another 
one with it; it was brought back again, to say, he is 
not here, and we cannot find him. 

37,536. (Mr. Goldney.) How did you .know the 
way down to this place ?—I know the way all over 
the city; I have been on the registration. 

37,537. Where did you go from his house ?>—I 
came back again. 

37,038. Came back to where?—To the “ Tuns,” 
if Mr. Dean was in. He was not in 
then, and I called upon Mr. Dean up. the Grove 
Road. 

37,5389. Did not you leave word at “the “ Tuns ” 
that there was a man down there who must. be looked 
aiter ?—Not a word. 

37,540. You did not ?—Certainly not. 

37,541. Who was there ?—I saw Mr. Wilson and 
scores of people there. I think Mr. Brock was there. 
J think it was Mr. Brock. 

37,542. You went back from Lucas’s house to the 
committee room ?—It would be my way back. As I 
passed I asked if Mr. Dean was in. 

37,043. Tell me who the person was who went 
with you?—That I cannot do. 

37,544. Tell me his name ?—I cannot tell you. I 
was driven down by a youth. 

37,545. You did not walk down to Lucas’s house ? 
Yes, I did, when I got off Pottergate Street. 

37,546. Who went down with you ?—I could not 
tell you. I got into the trap. I wanted to. go quick. 
because it was a case, as I said ; the men had left off. 
The men had been to Ber Street to vote. I think his 
name was Agarth. 

37,547. Was Agarth the name of the person who 
went to the house with you >—No, 

37,548. Who was it ?—A youth drove me down. 

37,549. Who went to the house ?—No one with me. 

87,550. Be careful upon that ?—I am carefyl upon 
that point. 

37,551. Who was the person that went to the house 
with you f—No one was with me. 

37,552. How far off was the boy ?—TIn the Potter- 
gate Str eet ; I went into Pottergate Street. Mr. Lucas 
knows the way Igo down; he will tell you better 
than I can. { knew. that was the way down to 
I knew that was the nearest cut. If 
Thad not found him there I should have inquired 
in the yard; you scour the place, and that is the only 
way. 

37,558. You wish us to understand that there was 
nobody went with you to Lucas’s, except the boy that 
drove the trap ?—On my oath there was no one 
there. 

87,554. You went to the third ward committee ?— 
I called in. 

37,555. You did not see Mr. Dean ?—I saw him at 
his house. 

37,556. Where did you see him ?—At the Grove 
Road. 

37,557.. You then came to the “ Richmond Hill ”?— 
Through Peafield. 

37,558. Through Lakenham ?—Through Lakenham. 

37,559, What “did you go through Lakenham for 
that time ? —Nothing “particular. 

7,560. Did you go into the ‘“ Bold Napier” ?-—I 
do not know whether I got down or not. I ait not 
be sure. I live on that spot. I really think I went 
in my own house. 

37,561. You then came back to the “ Richmond 
Hill ”?—And then I saw Lucas. 

37,562. You saw Lucas for the first time ?—I saw 
Lucas for the first time. 

37,563. You saw him outside the door when you 
arrived ?—No, he was inside. 

87,564. In the committee room ?—In the com- 
mittee room. 

37,565. That is where you first saw him ?—That is 
where I first saw him. 

37,566. You did not see him outside, and walk in 
with him ?—No. 
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37,567. You are quite clear about that ?—I am 
perfectly certain and clear about that. He came up 
tome from the further end, and asked for his circular, 
and I gave it to him, 

37,568. Did you tell him you had been to his 
house ?—I cannot recollect all those points. 

37,569. Just try and recollect? Having had all 
the trouble to find him, and having just come back 
from his house, did not you say, “ I have just been 
down to your house to see you ”’?—I believe I did, but 
Ido not know if I did mention it. I am not sure, 
You cannot be sure upon every little point like that. 

37,570. You might have?—I might have, but I 
am not certain about it. 

37,571. You may have told him so ?—I will not 
say I did. If he say I told him so I will believe it. 
I cannot say any other way. I cannot recollect now 
every little thing six months over. 

37,572. You sent him down to Lakenham to vote? 
—No, he went on his own free will. 

37,573. The next time you saw him you sent him 
with a message to the third ward ?—I cannot be 
certain about the next time. 

37,574, You did give him a message ?—Yes, to the 
srTuns.y 

37,575. Where was Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert all 
this time ?—I could not say. I know him well in the 
committee rooms, I saw him outside. I was in and 
out. I had seen him inside working, and I had seen 
him outside. 

37,576. What was he doing ?—I saw him witha 
pen in his ear. 

37,577. He was sitting down at the table quietly 
writing all the time ?—Not quietly writing all the 
time. 

37,578. Was he in the room when you came in ?— 
Yes, I think Mr. Gilbert was there. 

37.579. And) Lucas ?—Yes, and Lucas too; but 
Lucas knew nothing about that transaction between 
me and Gilbert, because he walked straight out, and 
I thought he went to vote. 

37,580. Did Gilbert go out about the same time as 
Lucas went out ?—Not that I know of. 

37,581. When did he go out ?—Sometime after. 

37,582. When you went to Lakenham ?—I was in 
and out several times directly. People kept coming to 
the door. If they come to the door I went outside. 
Some come on messages. I did not take in all the 
messages that I was asked. 

37,583. Did you go to any polling booth with 
Gilbert ?—I do not know. I went toa very few on 
the election day ; fewer than any in my life. 

37,584. Did you go to any polling booth with 
Gilbert >—No, I think not. 

37,585. Try and think about the King Street one ? 
—I never went in the polling booth. , 

37,586. Up to it?—I think at the time I went to 
the “ Keel and Wherry ” I did, and to the best of my 
knowledge Mr. Gilbert was there. . That may be 
somewhere about dinner time. 

37,587. Who else >—I do not remember. 

37,588. Try and remember ?—I do not know. 

37,589. Was Lucas there ?—I cannot say whether 
he was or not. 

37,590. At the “Keel and Wherry ” ?—He might 
be. 

37,591. Was he at the time Mr. Gilbert was there ? 
—He might have been. 

37,592. Was he ? You can remember well enough ? 
—I will not say he was not there; I think he was. 

37,593. Have you any doubt he was there, and 
there with Mr. Gilbert >—I have no clear recollection 
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about it, because I know I saw Mr. Lucas about at 
several places in the ward. I saw him at the different 
committee rooms. Mr, Gilbert might be there. 

37,594. Mr. Gilbert might be there with Lucas, at 
the “Keel and Wherry” ?—They might be there ; 
I never went with Mr. Gilbert there. 

37,595. Mr. Gilbert might have been there with 
Lucas, at the “ Keel and Wherry ” ?—He might have 
been there; I never went with Mr. Lucas there. 

37,596. You only happened to see him there ?— 
Yes. 

37,597. When you went down to the third ward 
again ?—I never went, only once. 

37,598. Did you go down at all a second time ?— 
I never went into the third ward only that one time 
I have told you about. 

37,599, That you are sure about ?—Positively sure 
of that. 

37,600. Where does the third ward join on to 
yours ?—I doubt that it does anywhere. 

37,601. It only joins on by the Newmarket Road ? 
—There is the town close lying in between us. 

37,602. On the Newmarket Road. You did not 
go into the third ward at all the second time ?—I 
never went, only that time, that I am confident 
about. 

37,603. You sent Lucas there with a message ?— 
He went to the “ Tuns.” 

37,604. That was the central committee room ?— 
Yes. 

87,605. Did you see Lucas at any time drive with 
Smith Reeve Gilbert to vote ?—I did not. 

87,606. Did you at any time go in the same trap 
with him ?—I did not. 

37,607. Did you see Smith Reeve Gilbert at any 
time in any trap on the voting day?—I. did not, 
certainly. 

37,608. Do you think that Lucas could have been 
taken by Gilbert to vote without your seeing it ?— 
He may have; I believe he did so, but I never had 
any knowledge of it. » 

37,609. You believe what ?>—That Mr. Gilbert did 
take him on to the third ward. 

87,610. You do now ?—Yes. 

37,611. When did you first hear that ?—Before this 
inquiry. 

37,612. Is that the first time ?—I did not know it 
until the election time. 

37,613. That was the first time ?—I did not know 
it until the election time. 

37,614. Did you have an opportunity of talking it 
over ?>—IJ mentioned the matter over to Mr. Gilbert, 
as we naturally should, because his name was con- 
nected with me. 

37,615. Where ?—I cannot reacted 

37,616. Try and remember ?—I frequently see him 
in different places: 

37,617. Try and remember the particular occasion 
when you talked it over ?—I cannot remember any 
particular occasion. 

37,618. A particularly important occasion >—I men- 
tioned it to Mr. Gilbert at different times when we 
met each other accidentally. 

37,619. Try and remember a particular occasion ? 
—What do you allude to? 

37,620. 1 wish to see if you remember ?—I went 
to Mr. William Henry Tillett’s. 

37,621. There was a particular occasion P—Yes. 
T could not exactly see your point. 

37,622. (Mr. Howard.) Did you go to the King 
Street polling place with Lucas ?—No. 

37,623. You will swear that ?—I will. 
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37,624. (Mr. Howard.) Did Chamberlain go with 
you ?—Yes, from Richmond Hill, with Smith Reeve 
Gilbert. 

37,625. Is that Chamberlain ?—There is Chamber-_ 
lain (pointing). 

37,626. Is that Gilbert ?—It is (pointing). 


37,627. Is there the least doubt about it >—No. 
37,628. Were they together >—They went down to 
tbe polling booth with me. We had something at 
the “Keel and Wherry”;.we had Someta to 
drink, 
Adjourned for a short time. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK CHAMBERLAIN recalled and further examined. 


37,629. (Mr. Goldney.) Let me see that I quite 
clearly understand you. You sent down to the 
Carrow works two circulars with Lucas’s name on, 
with his number in the sixth ward ?—I think it is 
likely I did send the two down. 

37,630. Early in the morning ?>—Yes, very early in 
the morning. 

37,631. About what time ?—It must have been 
eight, or a little after eight. 

87,632. Why were you so anxious to send them 
down at that time in the morning ?—Because I saw 
them lying there along with others, and [ found they 
were not delivered, and I knew Mr. Lucas lived or 
worked down there. 

37,633. You knew he lived there ?—No, I knew he 
worked at Carrow. . 

37,6384. You said you knew he lived somewhere ?— 
I knew they would reach him. 

37,635. Did you send them down to Mr. Colman’s 
factory ?—Yes; it was a question of removal. 

87,636. Does Mr. Colman allow messages to be 
sent in that way to people who work there ?—Yes ; 
I send them down frequently, and have taken them 
down myself. 

87,637. He has no objection to your going to 
people at the works?—I think they go to the 
counting room ; or rather, not to the counting room, 
but to Mr. Haster’s office. 

37,638. Is Mr. Easter mixed up with the Carrow 
works ?—Of course he is. 

37,639. What is he ?>—A sort of clerk. Then they 
are given to the foremen of the different works. 

37,640. Mr. Easter can get at any of the people 
who are in his ward very well when they are going 
in or coming out ?—No, they generally look them 
over if they are Carrow people, and we have no 
trouble to find them. We send them down, and they 
are given tothe foreman, and they reach the people 
in that way. 

37,641. Both sides do that ?—I am speaking of 
circulars that I have to get delivered. If I find they 
are for Carrow people I send them down. 

37,642. They came back from Carrow saying that 
Lucas was not a Carrow man ?—No; they came 
back, and they said they could not find him; he was 
not there. 

37,648. He was not on at the works ?—He was not 
on at the works. As a painter or a bricklayer he 
might not be at the works; he might be at other 
works for Mr. Colman ; he might be in King Street. 
They were given to me outside the door, and I 
slipped them into my pocket in that way. 

37,644. All you knew about the man was that they 
could not find him ?—TI could not find him there, and 
they were not delivered. Then I got to learn that 
he lived in St. Benedict’s Street. 

$7,645. How did you know that ?—lIt is generally 
brought back, as you see on one of these circulars, 
“removed to Ber Street.” 

37,646. Let me look at these circulars (handed) ?— 
They came back in that way. We ask the persons to 
deliver them, and if they are removed, to find out 
where they are gone, so that we can send them on. 

37,647. They came back in that way to you?— 
They came back in that way to me. 

37,648. What made you put these particular ones 
in your pocket, because you were not the committee 
room clerk ? They would go to the committee room 
clerk in the proper way, would they not ?—There 
were hardly any messengers there. In all cases they 
were given to me; leastways in this case’ it was. 
Sometimes they are brought in and laid on the 
table. 

37,649. When these were given to you why did 
you not lay them on the table ?—I have several others 
that they had with them, and I thought probably I 
could find them out. It is my place to get them 
delivered. 


37,650. Then you, at all events, knew ut that time 
that he was on at two places ?—I knew he stood on 
at Lakenham. 

37,651. You knew he stood on three times al- 
together P—No, I did not say that. 

37,652. You thought one was his father ?—That 
is not him standing on. 

37,658. His name was on three times ?—William 
Lucas is on. twice in Lakenham, and the other one 
was William Beets Lucas. I knew Mr. Lucas once 
lived at Carrow Hill, and so did his father; and I 
thought the father was a freeman. 

37,654. You thought he was on twice ?—For 
Lakenham. I thought it was a double register, an 
occupier and a freeman. 

37,655. You say you thought his father was a 
freeman ?—That is not for Lakenham, that is for 
another division. 

37,656. You thought he was on twice, once as a 
freeman, and once as an occupier ?—Yes. 

= hay He is on as occupier in the City Road ? 
—Yes. 

37,658. He is also on as an occupier in Neale’s 
Square ?—Yes ; that is another ward. I knew 
nothing about that circular. 

37,659. Although you found out that he had 
removed to Neale’s Square ?>—Yes; he was removed 
from the City Road, and gone to Neale’s Square. 

37,660. Who told you he was removed ?—E have 
no doubt it was written on by the person who brought 
them up from Carrow; the persons who took them 
out wrote “dead,” “removed,” or got the best in- 
formation they possibly could. 

37,661. Besides him, who else did you go to look 
after ?—On that day ? 

37,662. Yes; they were put in your pocket ?—I 
had one of a Mr. Heck, back side of Ber Street. 

37,663. Where was he gone to?—They were sent 
to other wards. 

37,664. Were all those in your pocket at the same 
time ?—I put them where I thought I could find 
them during that day, so that I could drop in on 
them. 

27,665. Am I to understand that you took all on 
the election day ?—No, not all. 

37,666. What made you take these particular ones ? 
—They are in Ber Street, and I am very frequently 
in Ber Street. It was said they were Liberals, and 
I was anxious to find them out. 

37,667. Who told you Mr. Lucas was a Liberal ?>— 
I knew him to be a Liberal; he always professed to 
be a staunch Liberal; in fact he is one that belonged 
to the organisation. 

37,668. You were acquainted with Lucas before ?— 
I knew him, of course, but I was not on intimate 
terms with him. I had seen him at the meetings, 
and his name now stands on the books of the sixth 
ward organisation in 1868. I was secretary at the 
time. 

37,669. What made you put his circulars in your 
pocket -—I was anxious to find Mr. Lucas out, think- 
ing he had no vote anywhere else. 

37,670. When you put his circulars in your pocket 
you knew that he was a man who was a staunch Liberal, 
is that so ?—Yes, of course I did. 

37,671. And who was twice on the register ?—Yes, 
but I did not give them in with the intention of voting 
twice. 

37,672. You put them in your pocket ?—Yes, I say 
I put them in my pocket. 

37,673. When you saw him you gave him both >— 
Iam not sure that I gave him both; I think I left 
one with his wife. 

37,674. You gave him two ?—It might be three. 
One I was in doubt about, and I drew his attention 
to it whether that was his father’s or his. He led me 
to believe it was his father’s, and he would give it 
him. I thought as he was a freeman, his father was 
a freeman ; that was my impression. 
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37,665. Having gone back to the third ward com- 
mittee room after you had been to his house you 
swear now that you did not look in the register or 

call their attention to it, or anything of the sort 2—I 
did not, on my word; on my solemn oath I never 
looked in the register from that day to this. 

37,676. When was it you heard that he was on the 
register for the third ward, and you would not look ? 
—That was about the time of getting up the evidence 
for the election petition. 

37,677. Who told you that startling fact >—It was 
so rumoured about; I had bribed this and that. 

37,678. Did they tell you all at once?—No, at 
different times. 

37,679. Tell me when you first heard it >—I could 
not say where I first heard it. 

37,680. When?—I could not say when I first 
heard it. 

37,681: It must have struck you when you first 
heard it >—No, it did not so much as afterwards. I 
knew it was wrong, and I paid very little heed to it 
in the first instanee. 

37,682, When was that ?—I have said before that I 
could not say the date, if I could I would tell you. 

37,683. When was the first time you paid some 
heed to it?>—As I said, before the petition, when the 
thing was getting more ripe or rife. 

37,684. Who told you when you did pay more heed 
to it >—I cannot tell. 

37,685. When you did pay more heed to it 2—I 
cannot say an individual ; it grew upon me as IJ heard 
it, and I thought there might be something more 
serious, something that I was anxious to rebut. 

387,686. Where did it begin to grow ?—I do not 
know. 

37,687. It grew upon you >—Yes. 

37,688. I want to know where and when ?—When 
I first heard of it I paid little or no attention to it, 


-beeause I knew I had not done such a thing. 


37,689. When you heard of it for the second time ? 
—It might be the second or third or twentieth time. 

37,690. What was the occasion on which you began 
to think there was something serious in it >—Because 
it was rumoured about that Mr. Lucas had voted 
twice or three times, and that I had given the money 
for that purpose, and bribed him. J had done no such 
thing, I deny that in his face, and he cannot say it 
because he never asked me about voting. I should 
not think of bribing or inducing a man who was a 
Liberal. 

37,691. If you have done, perhaps you will attend 
to my question. When did you first hear that he 
was on for the third ward ?—I could not say for the 
day of the week or the month ; all I can say is that it 
was soon after I heard that they were getting up the 
evidence for this petition, when I heard that’ people 
were going down to Mr. Gilbert’s making statements, 
because they were paid for it. I heard Mr. Lucas 
went down and made a statement. 

37,692. When did you first hear that he was on for 
the third ward ?—After that time. 

37,693. After what time ?—After the time I am 
now speaking of. 

37,694. You are sure of that ?—Quite sure of that. 
On the day of the election I had no idea, if that is 
what you are driving at, that he was on for the third 
ward. 

37,695. Never mind what Iam driving at. After 
he had made the statement to Mr. Gilbert you heard 
that he was on for the third ward r—Yes, I heard that 
he voted at St. Benedict’s. 

87,696. And was on for the third ward ?—Yes. 

37,697. When was it that he made that statement 
to Mr. Gilbert >—I do not know when ‘he went down 
and made the statement. 

37,698. It was after that time ?—I do not knoy, it 
would be somewhere about that time ; I cannot tax 
my memory to that. 

37,699. About a fortnight after the election ?—I 
will not say that. 
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37, 700. Three weeks will you say ?—I will not say 
that. 

37,701. Will you say a month ?—I do not know ; I 
could not say any time at all. 

37,702. Will you jsay six weeks ?—I have no idea 
as to the time when it was. 

37,703. It was between the election and the petition 
being tried >—-When I heard the rumour, yes. 

37, 704. I only want you to say; you may fix any 


time you like ?—It was between the election and the. 


petition when I heard the rumour. 

87,705. That you are sure of >—Yes. 

37,706. There is no doubt of it ?—No. 

37,707. You do not want to go from that again ?>— 
No. 

37,708. Between the time of the election and the 
petition he went and gave his evidence to Mr. Gil- 
bert >—So I heard. 

37,709. After you heard he had-given his evidence, 
you heard that he was on for the third ward ?—Yes., 

37,710, There is no mistake about that ?—I heard 
he was on for the third ward. 

37,711. You are quite sure of that ?—Yes. 

37,712. Tell me from whom you heard it ?—I do 
not know from whom I first heard it. 

37,713. From whom did you secondly hear it >—I 
do not know. 

37,714, Nor when you third heard it?>—I know 
Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert mentioned it. 

37,715. When did he mention it >—He told me he 
took him down to the third ward and he veted. 

nb »716. He told you that >—He told me that him- 
sel 

37,717. Did you tell him the man had gone and 
voted at Lakenham ?—I never told him anything of 
the sort. 

37,718. You knew he had voted at Lakenham ?>—I 
might talk the matter over then. J knew he went 
and voted, or leastways he said he would go and vote. 

37,719. You talked that over with Gilbert ?—Mr. 
Gilbert was mixed up with it, and it was natural that 
we should talk the matter over. 

37,720. Am I to understand that Mr. Gilbert was 
the first person you heard it from ?—I will not say 
that he was the first nor yet the second or third. 

37,721. If it was not Mr. Gilbert, who was it >—I 
ae say who it was. 

37,722. (Mr. Howard.) Did you take any trouble 
to investigate the rumour ?—After I heard it I did. 

37, 723. Did you put yourself in communication 
with Lucas >—No, I never saw Mr. Lucas, only once. 

37,724. You new all about him, and where he 
was a did not take the trouble to go and see him. 

37,725. You knew he was a member of the 
association, a staunch Liberal ; and according to your 
statement, there was a rumour flying about the city 
that you had bribed the man under very serious. 
circumstances, and you did not take the slightest 
trouble to see him, and say to him “what do you 
mean by this” ?—No, if I had done that he would 
have said I was tampering with him. That was in 
my thoughts, that it would be construed that I 
was tampering with him, and therefore I let him 
take his chance. That was the motive in my mind, 
I believe. 

37,726. (Mr. Goldney.) You do not now vuleiediii 
Pye first of all gave you the information that he was 
on in the third ward 2—I could not remember who 
the person was. 

37,727. Did it not strike you, when you first. 
heard it, as a curious thing that he should happen to 
have been on in the third ward, and. that he was on 
at least twice, if not three times, in the sixth ?—No. 

37,728. Surely that must have struck you, you 
looking a fter the registrations >—No, there are many 
people make removals ; two or three hundred make 
removal after the registration is made out, and I 
thought this was a case of that kind. 

37, 729. You did not think there was anything 
serious in it, when you first heard it ?—Not at the 
first. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


37,730. When did you ?—When I heard he had 
been to Mr. Gilbert, then I said if he had he had 
made a false statement. 

37,731. Directly you knew he had gone to Mr, Gil- 
bert ?—I do not know about directly. I knew if he 
went and alleged that I induced him by word or deed, 
or by bribery, or anything of the sort, it was wrong. 

37,732. Why should you fancy that he went and 
said anything about you ?—Because it was talked 
about to me; I believe it came up principally from 
Carrow, because plenty of the people stopped me 
about it, and began to interrogate me. 1 asked 
** Are you the judge? I have an explanation of that.” 
I was so annoyed and troubled about it. 

37,733. There is no doubt you did hear that he 
had gone down to make a statement to Mr. Gilbert ? 
—Of course I heard of that, it was rumoured about. 

37,734, You heard of it directly afterwards ?—I 
we not say directly afterwards ; I could not say how 
ong. 

37,735. How soon after the election did you hear 
of it?—I do not know how soon they began to get 
up the evidence. 

37,736. Try and remember when you heard of it. 
You are not accused of this sort of thing every day? 
No, they are only rare occurrences. 

37,737. Then it must have made you 
attention to it ?>—Of course it did. 

37,738. Tell me when you first heard of it. How 
long after the election, or how long before the 
petition was tried ?—I do not know; I cannot tell 
the exact time. 

37,739. (Mr. Howard.) Before the petition came 
on >—Yes, 

#. 37,740. Before it was filed ?—I do not remember. 
I will not say that. I would not hesitate for a 
moment to tell you whether it was before or after. 

87,741. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you remember when 
the election was ?—I could not say the date. 

37,742. Do you remember what month it was in? 
—In March. 

37,748. You are sure of that 2—I think so. 

37,744. Try and be sure of something ?—I will not 
be positive. 

37,745. Do you think it was in June ?—No. 

37,746. Try and be certain about something ?>—I 
have not a circular, but I will not fix the day of the 
month ; it is March. 

37,747. I ask you the month, not the day ?—I say 
in March. 

37,748. When was the petition tried? When did 
the judge come down?—I did not keep that in my 
memory.: 

37,749. Were you in Norwich at the time ?—Of 
course I was. 

37,750. Try and fix that ?—I could not if you gave 
me 100/. 

$7,751. Do you think that was in June or July ?>— 
As I say, I know it was in the summer time, in the 
long days. 

37,752. Try and fix it a little nearer ?—I cannot 
fix it. You may think it strange, but I cannot. 

37,753. I do think it strange ?—I cannot tell you. 
T could not tell you now. 

37,754. You cannot fix either the election or the 
petition. Do you remember what year they were in? 
—You mean Justice Lush coming down to try the 
case ? 

37,755. Yes ?—I do not remember the month. 

37,756. Do you remember now what month the 
election was in ?>—March. 

87,757. That you are sure of ?—I feel confident 
about it. | 

37,758. How soon after that was the petition ? 
Your memory-is very good on some points ?—On 
some points it is, not on every point ; about dates it 
is not, because I could not give you the dates of my 
own children’s birth ; that is a fact. 

37,759. Think a little more ?—This was March, 
it might be in May. I will not say, it might be 
June. ~ 
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37,760. How many weeks was ii after the election ? 
—I really do not know. 

37,761. You know about ?—No, I do not. 

37,762. What were you doing about getting up the 
evidence ?—I was getting up no evidence. 

37,763. You went to Mr. William Tillett, did you 
not ?>—I went to make a statement. 

87,764. And to find out what other people had to 
say ?—No, that was to rebut. 

37,765-6. You knew what other people were going 
to say, and who were put on as messengers. They 
asked you questions about that, did they not ?—Not 
who were put on as messengers. 

37,767. What did they ask you about ?—I went 
and made the statement in reference to Mr. Lucas ; 
my own affairs. 

37,768. How long was it before the judge came 
down ?>—Some little time. * A 

37,769. Was it two or three months ?—I will not 
say; it is not such a great time. 

37,770, You may be a very forgetful man, but you 
are not so forgetful as that >—It is no use my saying, 
because I have no other answer to give. 

387,771. Was it two months or three months ?— 
It might be April, May, or June. It was some little 
time. 

37,772. Some little time may be five months or 
five years. How long was it before the judge came 
that you were sent for to go to Mr. Tillett’s to discuss 
this question about Lucas >—I do not know the date 
when I went. 

37,773. I do not ask you the date?—I do not 
know the month. 

37,774. (Mr Howard.) Do you know the year ?— 
Yes, a short time back, in the summer time. 

37,775. The year may take you to the month ?—I 
do not know the month. 

37,776. (Mr. Goldney.) I do not ask the month, 
but how many weeks was it, or how many days 
was it, before the judge, came down ?—I could not tell 
you. 

37,777. Was it six months ?—I could not say. 

37,778. Was it three months ‘—It might be. 

37,779. Do you know how many weeks three 
months is >—13. 

37,780. Was it 13 weeks before the judge came 
down ?—I have no memory of it. 

37,781. You have some idea ?—{ have no idea; my 
mind is a blank about the matter. It is a’ perfect 
blank on the matter. If I had information [ could 
have easily referred. I do not mind telling you to- 
morrow; of course I can refer to dates. 

37,782. You cannot tell whether you went to 
Mr. Tillett’s 13 weeksj before the judge came down 
or not >—13 weeks would be three months. 

37,783. That is what I asked you?—I went to 
Mr. Tillett’s office. 

37,784. I am perfectly well aware of that, and 
other people have better recollections possibly than 
you, but they may be wrong ?—Yes. 

37,785. I ask you which it was nearest, three 
months or three days before the judge came down ?— 
It was not three months or three days, according to 
my opinion. 

37,786. I ask you which it was nearest to ?—I 
cannot answer that question. 

37,787. Say will not.—If I could I would tell you 
candidly and honestly in a moment ; I would not have 
had one moment’s hesitation about it. 

37,788. I think you can tell me whether it was 
nearer three days or three months ?—That is a wide 
difference, as wide as the poles are asunder. there- 
abouts. 

37,789. Then the wider it, is, the easier it is for 
you to tell me which it is nearest to?’—I could not 
say, it would be midway. 

37,790. Was it midway ?—I cannot tell you. 

37,791. Was it six weeks ?—I do not see how I can 
tell you the thing if it is not in my mind. 
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37,792. You cannot tell me?— On my oath I 
cannot. 

37,793. You have no recollection ?—No recollec- 
tion on that point at all. 

37,794. Although this is the first time you ever in 
your life were charged with suborning a man to vote 
three times in the same election ?—Yes. 

37,795. That is such a trifling matter that it made 
no impression upon your mind ?—Not as regards the 
date. 

37,796. That you wish us to believe ?—I will swear 
it whether you believe it or not. 

37,797. And you still swear you have never had 
any charge of this sort made before :—Never in my 
life. 

37,798. Yet it made no impression on you ?—Not 
as to fixing the date. 

37,799. Is your recollection equally clear as to the 
voting day ?—I know the voting day perfectly well. 

37,800. You are perfectly clear about that?—I 
remember the voting day very well. 

37,801. And everything that happened >—No. 

37,802. And the order in which things happened ? 
—Certain things make an impression on one’s mind, 
but others do not. 

37,803. (Mr. Howard.) I should have thought 
that would ?—Not as to the date. 

37,804. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know how many 
days there are in April ?—30 days. 

37,805. Do you know what day that man Lucas’s 
statement was made to Mr. Gilbert ?—I do not know 
Mr. Gilbert. 

37,806. That gentleman sitting in front of you?— 
T am short-sighted ; Ishouid not know the gentleman 
if I were to meet him in the street. 

37,807. You do not know ?—Certainly not. 

37,808. Shall I tell you what day his statement was 
made ?—With the greatest of pleasure. 

37,809. His statement was made on the 29th April, 
and the judge came down here on the 6th May. Now, 
you having sworn that it was after the statement was 
made to Mr. Gilbert that you first heard the man was 
on for the third ward, I now repeat my question for 
the last time, whether you heard of that first of all 
nearer three days or three months to the time of the 
judge’s coming down ?—It was before he made ‘the 
statement, that is my impression, 

87,810. I ask you that question for the last time, 
you may answer it or not as you choose, and take 
your chance. Was it nearer three days or three 
months ?—I could not say. 

37,811. He made his statement on the last day but 
one in April, and the judge came down into this city 
on the 6th May?—I now could not say whether I 
went to Mr. Tillett’s before the 29th April or whether 
it was after. ff 

37,812. What did you mean by swearing that you 
never heard of it until after the statement was made 
to Mr. Gilbert ?—I did not know that I had made 
that statement. 


37,818. What do you mean by swearing that you , 


never knew Lucas was on in the third ward until after 
the man made the statement to Mr. Gilbert ?—I do not 
recollect swearing that. 

37,814. I do ?—As Ihave said all the way through 
when I heard this rumour 

87,815. If you have any explanation to make, now 
make it ?—I have no other explanation. 

37,816. You do not wieh to correct any of your 
evidence on that point ?—I do not see that I can. 

37,817. I do not see that you can, but I thought 
perhaps you might wish to ?—The 29th April ? 

37,818. You have only the choice of seven days in 
which you could have heard it, and you may take any 
one you like?—I think it must be after that time 
that I went to Mr. Tillett’s, 

37,819. (Mr. Howard.) What was it you heard. 
I want to see that we do not deal unfairly with you? 
—JI heard, as I said, that the rumour went about that 
Mr. Lucas had voted two or three times, and that I 
had paid him certain moneys for that purpose. 


the day’s work ’—Yes. 
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37,820, What I want to know is whether you heard 
he had been to Mr. Gilbert, and had made a statement 
of it >—Yes, I heard he had made a statement, 

37,821. Was the first thing you heard a general 
rumour that he accused you of it, or had been to 
Mr. Gilbert, and made a statement of it P—I think 
it. was about the time when he went down to 
Mr. Gilbert’s, and made a statement. 

37,822. So Mr. Commissioner Goldney seems to 
think ; but I thought we had, possibly, misappre- 
hended you, and it would not have been fair to allow 
you to remain under that difficulty. You adhere to 
it ?-But I think it was about the time when he went 
down to Mr. Gilbert’s—somewhere about that time. 

37,823. Whether before or after, you cannot tell?— 
Jt might have been a day or two before; but I do 
not think it came out until about that time. 

37,824. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you say it might be as 
much as even six days before the judge came down ?-— 
Tam speaking of Mr. Gilbert. If he went on the 
29th April, it would be somewhere near that time that 
I first heard of it. 

37,825. You heard of it before the judge came 
down ?—Yes, because the 29th April is before the 
6th May. 

87,826. (Mr. Howard.) Who told you of it? It is 
a thing so important that it would make a deep im- 
pression on your mind ?—I do not know the first 
person I heard it from. I heard it so repeatedly; it 
came up like a fiash of lightning. 

37,827. Cannot you give us one single name ?—I 
know Mrs. Mansfield ; she works at Carrow, and 
living within two doors of me, she. came into my 
house, and spoke to me about Mr. Lucas. 

37,828. When was that ?—After it was all blazed 
about. 

37,829. After he bad gone to Mr. Gilbert ?—I 
think it must be, because Mrs. Mansfield works in 
there. I paid Mr. Lucas, who will tell you the same 
thing, at the place where he was at work. 

37,830. (Mr. Goldney.) He has told us that >—I 
did not know whether he had. I am prepared to tell 
you that; and I hollaced out “ Lucas.” I was in a mud- 
dle to find him, and she heard me there, and she came 
and told me what a blackguard he was, and about his 
moral character, which I do not wish to say anything 
about here. She said he was going on damning and 
swearing about the party, cursing at Mr, Easter 
because he had not properly paid him for what he 
had done. What that meant I do not know. 

387,831. He was paid 5s. for his day’s work, was he 
not ?—Yes, that was all I carried him. 


37,832. ‘That was all you supposed he had done of 
I do not know whether he 
had done anything. 

37,838. (Mr. Howard.) You are not serious now, are 
you, that it was a day’s work ?—I cannot say why he 
was put on, or what he was employed to do. 

37,834. Attend to me; the question is very much 
what you believe. 1 shall ask you, in due time, what 
you in your conscience believe he did, and whether 
it was a day’s work or not, but do not answer me at 
present. I shali ask you that, and expeet a frank 
answer. Attend to Mr. Commissioner Goldney at 
present ‘—J do not know why he was put on. 

37,835. (Mr. Goldney.) When did Mrs. Mansfield 
tell you this; a day or two before the judge came ? 
—No, sometime after, it must be immediately after 
he went to Mr. Gilberi’s. 

37,836. He told Mr. Gilbert about it, and had his 
statement taken down in writing by Mr. Gilbert 
seven days before the judge came down into this 
place ?—Was that only seven days? 

37,837. Yes ?—That is quite right. 

37,838. You heard it a few days after he had made 
his statement to Mr. Gilbert. I ask you was it a 
few days before the judge came down that you heard 
of it?—That is about the time I think that I first 
heard of it. : 

37,839. You think Mrs. Mansfield was the first 
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person who told you of it ?—I know she came into 
my house and spoke about it. 

87,840..Mrs. Mansfield does not come and make 
these statements to you every day in the week ?— 
She came and asked me what it meant. 

37,841. Was'that the first time you heard of it?— 
No. 

37,842. When did you hear of it before Mrs, Mans- 
field spoke of it >—I cannot fix the date, on my word ; 
I would tell you in a moment. 

37,843. Who was the person before Mrs. Mansfield ? 
—I heard it so repeatedly from so many different 
Carrow people. 

37,844. There were only seven days, according to 
your own account, on which you could have heard it ? 
—I cannot say, though it seems to me a longer period 
than that. 

37,845, Between the 29th April and the 6th May ? 
—No, from the time I first heard it. 

37,846. Perhaps you heard it before he made the 
statement >—I am sure I do not know how I have 
heard it. I know that it became a general rumour. 
I heard of it, and as soon as I heard of it, and thought 
it might be serious, I went to Mr. Easter to ask him 
to make a representation, as he was the ward manager, 
and I had the money from him to pay him, so that I 
might see Mr. William Henry Tillett, that he might 
have the statement. 

87,847. Your statement ?—Yes. 

37,848. When did you see Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert 
to talk to him about it ?—Almost as soon as ever I 
heard. 

37,849. We want to know when. Date it either 
from the election, or the time the judge came down.? 
—I do not know; { went as soon as I heard of it. 
I think it must be just a little time—whether a day 
or two—before he went to Mr. Gilbert, but I believe 
as soon as I heard it I went down because I knew his 
name was mixed up with it. 

37,850. What did Mr. Gilbert say about that ?>— 
He said it was untrue, any such statements as that. 

37,851. Any such statements as what ?—That we 
induced him or used any means to induce him to vote 
either twice himself, or personate his father. 

37,852. Did Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert tell you as a 
matter of fact that it was untrue that he had voted 
several times ?—Voted several times ? 

37,853. Yes, several times?—I was not aware 
of it. 

37,854. Did Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert tell you, 
and did you know after Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert 
had talked the matter over with you, that he had 
voted several times ?—Only on the representation that 
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he might have heard it. If Mr, Gilbert knows that 
fact I do not know how he came to know it. 

37,855. I ask you how you knew it ?—I was not 
aware of it. I did not know whether Mr. Lucas went 
into Lakenham, or even into the other division. I 
never saw him going, and if he went in, he went 
in without my knowledge.. 

37,856. (Mr, Howard.) How did you find out that 
Lucas had been to Mr. Gilbert’s, the attorney’s office ? 
—TI heard it. 

387,857. I want to know how?—I heard it by 
common report in the streets. 

37,858. (Mr. Goldney.) People were talking about it 
so loud in the streets >—If I can charge my memory (I 
will if I can) Mr. Lucas was taken from Mr. Colman’s 
house, and I think it went down red hot on the day 
in which he went down to make a statement. I think 
it might be the latter part of the week. 

87,859. Do you work at Mr. Colman’s ?—I do not. 

37,860. You did not hear it there >—I rather think 
I did. 

37,861. What were you doing down there ?—I am 
frequently down there. 

37,862. What were you doing down there ?—When 
I have any business to transact, and want to see 
Mr. Easter, I have occasionally gone there. 

37,863. You say it came back red hot to Mr. Col- 
man’s, and you heard it there. Tell me what you 
were doing there ?>—I have been down sometimes. 

37,864, Do you go to Mr. Colman’s every day ?— 
No. 

37,865. Do you go every week ?—No, when I 
wanted anything, as being ward manager for the 
ward, and Mr. Easter being the secretary, I have 
occasionally to go down. I do not say I have always 
gone, perhaps there might be times when I have not 
gone down altogether on business. 

37,866. What did you go to Mr. Colman’s for on 
that day when it came back red hot that Lucas had 
been to Gilbert’s?—I do not know what I went 
down for. 

37,867. Think it over, and then you will be able 
to fix it?—I cannot tell, I have been down so 
frequently. 

37,868. Think it over, what you went down for on 
that day ?—I cannot think. 

37,869. Are you sure you went down that day ?>— 
Tam not sure I had been down to Mr. Colman’s. I 
heard it. I will not say it was that day, but I believe 
it was that day. 

387,870. (Mr. Howard.) Lucas was there then ?— 


0. 
37,871. He was employed there at that time ?—I 
think not. 
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37,872. (Mr. Howard.) Were you there at that 
time P—No, not after I made the statement. 

37,878. When did you leave >—I left when I made 
the statement. 

37,874. Why did you leave? Was it because the 
statement was made?— Because I had been to 
Mr. Gilbert’s. 

37,875. Were you in Mr. Colman’s employ up to 
that time ?>— Yes. 

37,876. Who discharged you?—I was not dis- 
charged ; I wiil come to that. 

37,877. Did you discharge yourself ?—Yes. 

37,878. Was there any grumbling about the state- 
ment ?>—They wanted to know why I went. 

37,879. Who wanted to know ?—The foreman. 

37,880. Who was the foreman,—Harvard?—I do 
not know who is the foreman now, 

37,881. Who was the foreman ?—A man of the 
name of Martin. There are three or four Martins. 

$7,882. Did he ask you why you made the state- 
ment to Mr. Gilbert >—Yes, he wanted to stop me 
from making it, and he came for me to go back and 
work, I got work at Mr. Wright’s. 

37,883. Why did you resign your position at 


Mr. Colman’s? What was your reason in your own 
mind ?>—J have had a reason for some time ; I do not 
care much about working there, there are so many 
masters. 

37,884. You seem to have resigned about the time 
you made your statement to Mr. Gilbert. Had that 
anything to do with it >—No, not at all. 

37,885. You were not put under any pressure ?— 
Not a bit. 

37,886. By any of the men ?—No, I had liberty to 
stop there, and liberty to leave. 

37,887. There is no doubt about that? I ask you, 
in fairness to you and Mr. Colman’s men; you did not 
resign in consequence of any pressure being put upon 
you there >—No, 

37,888. Not in consequence of your making the 
statement ?—No, it was my option. 

37,889. Do you say they asked you to come back ? 
—Yes, afterwards. 

37,890. Was that after you had made the statement ? 
—Yes. 

37,891. Was that after the trial of the petition 
before the judge ?—No, just before the petition was 
tried. 
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37,892. They asked you to go back ?—Yes. 

37,893. Who asked you?—This Mr, Martin; he 
came down to mine for me. - 

37,894. He came down to Mr. Wright’s ?—No, he 
came down to my house in Neale’s Square. 

37,895. Did you have a conversation with him 
about the statement you had made to Mr. Gilbert >— 
No, never mentioned it at all. 

37,896. That was not referred to ?—No. 

37,897. What cause did you assign for giving: up 
your position at Mr. Colman’s? When you gave up, 
who received your resignation ?—Mr. Harvard, I 
suppose. 

37,898. To whom did you give notice of your 
intention to leave ?—No one. 

37,899. You left ?—TI left of my own accord, 

87,900. Is that usual? Do you not give any notice 
to leave ?—No ; sometimes there is notice given, 
sometimes there is not. 

37,901. I thought all the men had to give ‘some 
notice >—No, some are paid off the night they are 
paid. 

37,902. Had you made a statement to anyone in 
the city about this matter, until yon made the state- 
ment to Mr. Gilbert the lawyer ?—I said I voted three 
times. 

37,903. You had said that before you said it to 
Mr. Gilbert the lawyer ?—Yes. 

37,904. To whom had you said that previously ?— 
I spoke of it in the “Richmond Hill,” and I spoke of 
it at the “ Half Moon.” 

37,905. Was that when Mr. Radcock was present ? 
—Yes. 

37,906. And Mr. Berry ?—They said it was. 

37,907. So that before you went to Mr. Gilbert’s, 
you had made it in two or three different places ?— 
Yes. 

87,908. Was it, in substance, the same statement 
you afterwards made to Mr, Gilbert ?—Yes. 

37,909. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) Can you read and write? 
—-Yes. 

37,910. (Mr. Howard.) Were you casually em- 
ployed at’ Carrow, as a painter ?—I have been back- 
wards and forwards there. 

37,911. You are not a regular man ?—No. 

37,912. So that it was not necessary for you to give 
a formal notice >—No, I had been there about twelve 
months this last time. 
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37,913. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) 
were a lawyer’s clerk ?>—Yes. 

37,914. Did you make a statement which was 
drawn out by somebody in Mr. Gilbert’s office, and. 
signed by you ?—Yes, lure 
4 37,915, Before the trial of the election petition ?— 

es. 

37,916. I do not understand exactly what it is you 
have said about voting three times. Did you on that 
election vote three times ?—I did so. 

37,917. There is no mistake about that ?—No. 

37,918, Then it is not true that you went into one 
of the booths, and came out and pretended you had 
voted ?—I said so to Mr. Gilbert; I have thought 
better of it. I told Mr. Gilbert so, but I have thought 
better of it since. 

37,919. You told that stery to Mr, Gilbert ?—Yes. 

37,920. You have thought better of it since, and 
the truth would be that you did really vote three. 
times ?>—Yes. 

37,921. Though you did tell Mr, Gilbert, and 
signed the statement, that you had not voted more 
than once ?—I said so to him. 

37,922. Do I understand you clearly ?—That is 
right. 

37,923. Then you misled Mr. Gilbert into thinking 
you had been induced by Chamberlain and Gilbert. to 
vote three times ?-—Yes, if Chamberlain had not come 
down for me at my house I should neyer have gone 
to the “ Richmond Hill.” 

37,924. What I am now going to call your attention 
to is your own writing. When you went before 
Mr. Gilbert you encouraged Mr. Gilbert, the solicitor 
for the Conservatives, to make this statement against 
these two gentlemen. The statement you made was, 
““ Chamberlin and Gilbert took me first to the King 
Street polling place. I passed through but did not 
mark the ballot paper ; I dropped it into the box 
“* just as the clerk gave it to me; I had been warned 
“ by my friends not to vote more than once.” Is 
that in your handwriting, or in whose handwriting ? 
Look at it. You say you had been warned, and you 
acted upon the warning, and did not vote more than 
once ?—Those are my initials. 

37,925. While this matter was fresh on your mind 
you went and told Mr. Gilbert that you never had 
voted but once ?>—Yes. 

37,926. Is not that so?r—Yes.. 


IT understand that; you 
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37,927. (Mr. Goldney.) You have heard it read 
that you went down with Lucas to the King Street 
polling place, and whether he marked the ballot paper 
or not he went and took the ballot paper from the polling 
clerk, and put it in a box as if he had voted, that he 
then came out from the King Street place, and went to 
Lakenham with you. That he has sworn again to- 
day, what have you to say to that?—I say that is a 
false statement. 

37,928. You never went tu King Street >—Not 
with him in that sense. 

37,929. In what sense did you go with him ?—No, 
I never went. 

37,930. How far is the ‘‘ Keel and Wherry ” from 
King Street ?—I did not go near the “ Keel and 
Wherry ” with him. 

37,931. How far is the “ Keel and Wherry” from 
King ‘Street ?—It is in King Street. 

37,932. You were at the “Keel and Wherry” ?— 
I have been in several times. 

37,933. You have already sworn that Smith Reeve 
Gilbert was at the “Keel and Wherry,” you have 


sworn that Lucas was there, and that you saw him ~ 


there?—I saw him at the whole of the committee 
rooms. 

37,934. When you were at Lakenham, did you see 
him there ?—I saw him about Lakenham, and he 
asked me references, and I gave him all the informa- 
tion I could. 


_ 87,935. You did see him at Lakenham ?—Of course 
1 saw him at different places in the ward. 

r 87,936. Did you see him in the third ward ?—No, I 
never did. : 

_ 87,937, Did you see him leave for the third ward 
in a carriage or vehicle of some sort, with Smith Reeve 
Gilbert >—Certainly not. . 

87,938. Did Smith Reeve Gilbert see him at 
Lakenham, in the sixth ward ?—I think it is very 
likely. : 

37,939. Have you any doubt that he saw him there? 
—I have no doubt in my mind that he saw him at 
Lakenham, but not at the polling booth. 

37,940, How far from the polling booth >—He 
might have seen him at Lakenham, because we 
are in Lakenham as soon as we have crossed the 
Richmond Hill in the City Road. 

37,941. Near the polling booth?—I might have 
seen him, but not with Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert. 

37,942. How far is the “Bold Napier” from the 
Richmond Hill ?—I should think a quarter of a mile. 

37.943. There you told us you saw Smith Reeve 
Gilbert ?—I saw Smith Reeve Gilbert about, and 
men always with him, walking about with him. 

_ 87,944, And near the polling place ?—I might have 
seen him near Mr. Maye’s. __ ya 

37,945. Near the polling place ?—Mr. Maye’s is 
near the polling place. I neversaw Lucas in company 
with him. ( 
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_ 87,946. Did you see Lucas anywhere near the 
polling place ?—Not anywhere near. 

_ 87,947. How far off?—Not anywhere near. 
him in Trafalgar Street. 

37,948. How far off is that >—I think he might be 
at the bottom of Church Street; perhaps some two 
or three hundred yards off. The statement which 
he has made I contradict in toto. 

37,949. You see he has sworn it in one way, and 
you have sworn it the other, and Mr. Smith Reeve 
Gilbert has made his statement regarding it, and we 
have to see how far they correspond ?>—Just so. 

37,950. At all events, you were at Lakenham ?—Of 
course I was in Lakenham several times in the day. 

87,951. After you had been at the “Keel and 
Wherry ” ?—Before and after I had been at the “ Keel 
and Wherry.” 

87,952. After ?—Before and after, I took a voter 
up in the afternoon. 

37,958. This time you are talking of ? 
of no particular time. 

37,954. Did you see Smith Reeve Gilbert at Laken- 
ham, near the polling place, after you had been to the 
“ Keel and Wherry ” ?—I think it is very likely. 

37,955. Have you any doubt you did ?—I cannot 
fix the time. 

37,956. I do not want you to fix the time, have 
you any doubt that you saw Gilbert there, and saw 
Lucas there ?—At the “ Keel and Wherry” ? 

37,957. Yes?—I cannot be positive about the 
matter. I know I saw Mr. Gilbert so repeatedly 
about the ward at different places, Ber Street, and 
other places, so sometimes we were walking together, 
so that I cannot fix it. 

37,958. You were sometimes walking together about 
the ward ?—I have seen him about the ward. 

37,959. You were walking together >—When I met 
with him I walked with him. 

37,960. You were walking together about the 
ward ?—I have been about the ward. 

37,961. With Mr. Gilbert >—Yes. 

37,962. Walking with him ?—Walking with him. 

37,963. Walking with him ?—Walking with him. 

37,964. And riding in a vehicle ?>—I never rode in 
a vehicle all the day, except when I went to Bexley 
to fetch a man up who had left Lakenham and 
gone to work on a farm, Whether I met Smith Reeve 
Gilbert then I do not know. ‘There is one statement 
of Mr. Lucas. I wish this matter to be thoroughly 
sifted. He said he should not have come up if it had 
not been for Mr. Chamberlin. He said so, I think, 
to Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon. He made that 
statement. Now how is it that Mr. Lewis was con- 
templating voting twice, as | infer, because I went to 
Mr. Hesba Upton yesterday in the evening—who is a 
carpenter, in the paint shop, and Mr. Lucas main- 
tained in argument, I think it was, that a person being 
on the register twice had a right to vote twice. 

37,965. Was that last night?—Mr. Upton made 
that statement to me two or three weeks ago in much 
stronger terms than that when I took him the sick 
money. When J asked him to come, he said, “I do 
not wish to come into court ;” he said, “I will not 
make the statement if J am not compelled to.” I put 
that side by side. 

37,966. I do not understand what you want us to 
infer now ?—That to Mr. Upton, in argument, Mr. 
Lucas acknowledged that he was twice on the register, 
and being twice on the register he contemplated or 
maintained that a person being twice on the register 
had a right to vote twice ; therefore I have no doubt 
in his own mind he was contemplating voting twice. 

37,967. That was prior to the election ?—Prior to 


the election. 

37,968. When did you hear of it? Last night >— 
No. Ido not know unless I refer to the book. I 
first heard of it when I went and paid Mr. Upton his 
sick money. Then I went again last night, and asked 
him whether he would repeat that, but last night he 
did not put the case so strong tomeas he did. He 
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is a Carrow man, and I said, where did this occur, and 
he said, in the paint shop. 

37,969. (Mr. Howard.) The only thing you have 
made absolutely certain to my mind, is that Upton has 
a paint shop. The rest of your statement is quite 
unintelligible. What do you want to make out against 
Lucas ?—Mr., Lucas said to Commissioner M‘Mahon 
that he should not have come up to Lakenham at all 
and voted there, if it had not been fer Chamberlin 
going down to his. I say that Mr. Lucas no doubt 
had it in his mind to vote twice, he knew he was on 
the register twice. 

37,970. (Mr. Goldney.) Before the election >—He 
says he did not know he was on the register twice. 
He contradicts himself. If his statement is right here, 
16 was wrong to Mr. Upton. 

37,971. (Mr, Howard.) I examined him myself, 
not Mr, Commissioner M‘Mahon. He said he did not 
know that he was on twice ?>—He made the statement 
to Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon that he was not aware 
that he was on, that he should not have gone up into 
Lakenham to vote if it had not been for Chamberlin 
going down for him. 

37,972. Do you mean to say that he told Mr. Upton, 
before the election, that a man had a right to vote 
twice ?——I believe that was the argument. 

37,973. Between him and Upton ?—Between him 
and Upton. 

37,974, fs this what you heard from Upton last 
night ?—Yes, it is. , 

37,975. It was before nine o’clock that you went 
down to his house on that morning ?—Yes ; it was very 
early in the morning, I think it may be before nine. 

37,976. It was after you had been to Lucas that he 
came to the committee room ?—Yes, it was; least- 
ways, I saw him. 

37,977. Was it after you had been to his house at 
a very early hour in the morning, that he came to the 
committee room ?—I did not see him coming, he was 
at the committee room when f came back. 

87,978. You found him there ?—Yes. 

37,979. You had the circulars in your pocket ?>— 
Yes. 

37,980, At the time you went to his house ?—Yes. 

37,981. And at that time you saw his wife ?—Yes, 

37,982. You wanted to see the man ; that is plain, 
by your visit >—No, I did not; I only wanted to leave 
his card. Iasked Mrs. Lucas ; 

37,988. Do not argue with me; you shall say every- 
thing, only say it in the proper order. You wanted to 
see the man, did you not ?—No, I did not want to see 
the man particularly. 

37,984. I do not say you wanted to ses him par- 
ticularly, but you wanted to see him ?—No. 

87,985. You did not want to see his wife ?—No, I 
wanted to leave the circular. 

37,986. You wanted to see the man, did you not ? 
What you wanted was his vote ?—lI thought if I put 
the circular into his hand ¢ 

37,987. Now just answer ?—Yes, of course. 

37,988, Seeing that you wanted the man, and not 
the wife, and the vote and not anything else, is it 
not very likely you left a message that he had better 
come to the committee room ?—I left no message at 
the time, because I am so confident. 

87,989. Do not give me ten thousand reasons ?—I 
never left any message that he was wanted at all. 

37,990. You took your chance of not seeing him at 
all >—Yes. 

37,991. And your chance of not getting his vote ? 
—Yes, the chance of not getting his vote. 

37,992, You really were so indifferent to his vote 
that you did not leave any message with his wife : ‘ask 
Lucas to come up to the committee room’ ?—I never 
said so. 

37,998. Is that it,—because this is a matter to which 
you must apply your mind ?—I never asked a question 
of that sort. Mrs. Lucas said, “We may not be here 
“ until nine o’clock, but he will vote before he comes 
“ home.” 
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37,994. 1 ask you to be careful how you answer me. 
Jn your belief, what was he paid 5s. for ?-—For services 
he rendered on the day of the election. 

37,995. I ask you, first of all, whether you swear 
solemnly that you believe that ?>—I do. 

37,996. Whether you believe it now ?—I do believe 
it now. 

37,997. Now you shall tell me, on your oath, what 
were the services which you believe he rendered ? 
Now be careful, because you have given your evidence 
already on this point ?—Whether he was put on as 
messenger or watcher, I never asked Mr. Haster about it. 

37,998. And therefore do not know ?—I do not 
know. 

37,999. I am asking ‘you what services you know 
he had rendered ?—AIl I know is that I saw him 
about the ward. 

38,000. Hanging about, like a lot of other péople ? 
—No, he was about working, as I understood, along 
with, or getting up the voters, or whether he was on 
as a watcher to go into these different public houses, 
that is what my impression was. 

38,001. You do not know, one way or the other, 
what his services were ?—I never inquired. 

38,002. And you never heard who were put on on 
the election day. All that you have ventured to tell 
Mr. Commissioner Goldney, on your oath, is, as far as 
I understand it, that he took one parcel down to the 
“ Tuns ” ?—I am clear of his going down there. 

38,003. I put it to you again. J ask you, as a 
reasonable man, whether you are prepared to swear 
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that your belief was and is that the man received 3s. 

for services ?—It is my honest conviction, 
38,004. I will put you another question, do you not 

believe that he received 5s. for his yote?—No. 


38,005, Did you not believe it at the time Pao, 


{ would not have taken him the money if I had had, 


the least suspicion of it. 


38,006. I will not allow you to get out. of enawering 


my question on that pretext; I ask you, what, was 
your belief, as an honest. man, at, the time, he being 
put on on the morning of the election day, and you 
not knowing from any source whatever what he was 
paid, and whether he had done anything exeept take 
one little parcel to the “'Tuns.” .I ask you whether 
you do not believe that that was a pretence, and the 
5s. was given for his vote. Iam not asking for your 
actual knowledge, but your belief as an honest man ? 
—My belief is that he was put on as watcher. 


38,007. But for nominal purposes, the real object 


being to get the vote P—I do not think that. 

38,008. I ask you whether you ‘will swear your 
belief is that it was that, or not? —I have no 
belief about it, because he always was an attached 
partisan. I did not believe he was to be on with the 
view of getting the vote. If he had been an opposite 
man, I should have thought that. 

38,009, I have given you the opportunity, which 
I desired to afford you, of giving a frank answer. 
Whether you have availed yourself of that opportunity, 
you will allow us to judge. 43 . 
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38,010. (Mr. Howard.) Do you 
“ Richmond Hili” tavern ?—Yes. 

38,011. That was a committee room, was if not ?— 
Yes. 

38,012. For the Liberals ?—Yes. 

38,013. How much did you receive for it ?—5/. 

38,014. Was-it retained in 1874 also ?—No, I did 
not live in the house at the time. 

38,015. Then you got 5/. for it p—Yes. 

38,016. Who had charge of the room? Was it 
Taster 2—Mr. Easter. 

38,017. Was Mr. Chamberlin there also ?— 
Mr. Chamberlin was out, and in the place, but I do not 
know whether he had anything to do with that com- 
mittee room. 

38,018. He was a good deal out and in ?—I saw 
him a good deal backwards and forwardss 

38,019. Was Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert out and in? 
—Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert I saw in there. 

38,020. You know Mr. Lucas, do you not ?—I 
know him by seeing him at my place a time or two. 

38,021. Should you know him if you saw him now ? 
—Yes. 

38,022. Point him out to me (witness pointed to 
Mr, Lucas). ave you had any conversation with 
Lucas about his evidence at the last election ?>—I 
accidentally met him on the Prince of Wales Road, 

38,023. I want you to be very careful about this 
matter. Tell me what took place ?—I will tell you 
the truth as near as I can. J met him accidentally on 
the Prince of Wales Road, and he got into conversation 
along with me, and made the statement that he had 
been to Mr. Gilbert’s office and made a statement, 
and that. he was receiving 4s. 6d, a day, and he was 
uot going to Carrow to work any more, they were 
going to send him away, and he was going to have a 
bit of a holiday. That is the statement he made 
to me. 

38,024. Is that all?—I did not make any note of it 
at the time. 

38,025. You do not remember anything more that 
he said to your—He told me, what he had said to 
Mr. Gilbert had been, if I may say so, a d d lie. 

38,026. I want to know what he did say ?—They 
are his words. 

38,027. Those are the words r—Those are the 
words, ( 


keep the 


38,028. That all he said to Mr. Gilbert was that ? 
—That what he stated to Mr. Gilbert was a lie, and 
he said he was to receive 4s. 6d. a day, and they 
were going to send him away on the following morning 
at half-past four. 

38,029. Did you ask him whether it was true, what 
he had. stated >—No, he had all the say himself. I 
did not put any questions to him. 

38,030. He voluntarily told you he had 
and told a lie >—Yes, 

38,031. Did you understand his object in telling 
you that >—No, I did not understand what his object 
would be. I knew him, seeing him at my, place 
previously. When I met him on the Prince of Wales 
Road, he stopped and opened this conversation with 
me, Sods 

38,032. And voluntarily told you he had been to 
Mr. Gilbert’s and told a lie ?—Yes.’ ; ; 

38,033. Without any previous, conversation about 
it >—I had never had any previous conversation with 
him. dealt 

38,034. Without any previous conversation ?—He 
stated to me that what he had said was false. 

38,035. What did you say to that?—I believe I 
smiled. ; 

38,036. You thought it was a matter of no conse- 
quence ?—lI did not pay much regard to it. 

38,037. You knew Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Easter, 
did you put yourself in communication with them ?— 
When I went home, this man’s father was in my 
parlour, and I said what I had heard him state on 
Prince of Wales Road. ; 

38,038. What did you do on that? Did you tell 
the father what the son had said?—I did. I simply 
stated what he had been stating to me. Skid 

38,039. Did you take any further trouble? It was 
a serious charge to make again Chamberlain and Gilbert. 
Did you tell either of them, or Easter, or anybody else, 
what you had heard from young Lucas, that he had been 
to Gilbert’s, and that what he had said was a lie 2>— 
I spoke of it on more than one occasion in my house. 

- 38,040. Did you take the trouble to tell those 
persons who had been accused, Chamberlin or Easter ? 
—He did not tell me the full strength of this lie, he 
stated that he told it. * i erga 

38,041. He gave you to understand what the lie 
was about, did he not ?He'said he had been to vote 


oe 
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three times, and only voted once, and that he had put 
in the other papers in blank. 

38,042. That he had voted three times where ?— 
That he went to all the three polling places, and he put 
two in blank. 

38,043. There was no conversation between him 
and, you about Smith Reeve Gilbert and Chamberlain ? 
—The name was not mentioned, nor - thought of by 
Mes, Jam sure. 

88,044. Was that why he did nt tell you whether 
he told Mr. Gilbert anything about it ?—No, 
Mr. Gilbert’s name was not mentioned, I am sure. 
It is a long time ago, but I am sure that was not 
mentioned, nor yet Mr. Chamberlin’s. 

88,045. He told you he had gone to Mr. Gilbert’s 
to make a statement ?—I beg your pardon, I thought 
you were alluding to Mr. Smith Reeve Gilbert. He 
told me he had been to Mr. Gilbert, the solicitor, and 
made a statement there. 

88,046. And that was the lie ?—-That was the lie. 

‘38,047. As I understand you, all that it amounted 
to was a statement to you that he had voted ?—Yes, 
he stated there that he had voted three times, and the 
real truth of it was, he had voted once, and put two 
blanks in. 


38,048. You did not understand from him that he 


had a conversation or made a, statement about Smith 
Reeve Gilbert or Chamberlain?—About anything in 
the shape of bribery. 

88,049. Yes ?—I really forget it now. 

38, 050. You forget the name now ?>—Yes, it is a 
long time ago. 

38,051. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you think he could 
have meutioned their names as having given him some 
money to do so, without your remembering it ?>—He 
stated to me that he received 5s. He told me he 
stated there that he received 10s. for voting. 

38,052. Did he mention anybody’s name, who gave 
it to him ?—I will not be sure. I am not going to say 
a thing I am not certain of. 
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38,053. You do not know whether he mentioned 
a name or not?—tI believe he laid that charge to 
Mr. Easter. 

38,054. Can you say what he said ?——No, it is simply 
this, that he made the statement that he received 10s. 
for voting, and.1 think he said it was Mr. Easter that 
gave it to him. He said afterwards it was all a lic. 
He said so ten times, I will warrant me. 

38,055. Did he mention to you, as far as you can 
recollect, Smith Reeve Gilbert’s name or Chamberlain’s 
name in connexion with any matter? You have told 
me he did not ?—TI should not like to say. 

38,056. I suppose if he had told you, for example, 
that they had assisted him to vote contrary to law two 
or three times running, or told you he had stated 
as much as that to Mr. Gilbert, that would have made 
a deep impression on you, and you would not have 
forgotten it ?—I did not pay much regard to it at the 
time. 

38,057. To the best of your recollection, that was 
not said :—I should not like to say. 

38,058. You are certain about the other matter ?— 
I am certain. 

38,059. Did you communicate with Mr. William 
Henry Tillett about this ?>—Yes. 

38,060. What did you tell Mr. Wm. Henry Tillett ? 
—I will not. be positive what I stated. 

38,061. In this. court you must be as positive as 
possible ?—I have not any idea, and I cannot remember 
word for word what was said. 

38,062. What did you tell Mr. Wm. Henry Tillett ? 
We are willing to take your last recollection ?—I 
believe that is what I told Mr. Wm. Henry Tillett. 

88,068. Tell me once more what it was ?—What he 
told me was that he had been to Mr. Gilbert’s office, 
and made a statement, and received 10s. for voting, 
and that he stated there he voted three times, when 
he put two blanks in ang one crossed one, and that, it 
was all a falsehood. 

38,064, To the best of your belief that was all ?— 
To the best. of my belief that was all. 


WituiAm Benrs Lucas recalled and further examined. 


38,065. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In this statement, prepared 
by Mr. Gilbert’s clerk, I find this par: agraph.; “ Last 
ie Sunday fortnight (11th April) I admit that I stated 
“ in the “Half Moon,” Derham Road, that. a man 
ig could vote three times if his name was on the 
“ register three times; if he did not vote any one 
& could personate him. I also admitted having re- 
“ ceived 10s. for voting three times. The admission 
“ “Was ‘made in, the presence of John Adcock and 
4 Berry, the bellman’s son.” Did you authorise that 
gentleman to write that ?—Yes, 

pois 066, (Mr. Howard.) What you did receive was 
#2 Yes, 


38,067. Why did. you say that you had received 
10s.?—We had been out for a drink that Saturday 
afternoon, and we had had a little drop too much, and 
got into talking matters. 


38,068. They admit you received 5s. for some- 
thing >—Yes. 

88,069. You said it was 10s. ; 
it p—No. 

38,070. You do not deny that you said so ?—I 
do not deny that I said so, but the real money I had 
was two two shilling pieces and a shilling. 


that is not right, is 


Wiiiam Copeman recalled and further examined. 


“ 38,071. (Mr. Howard.) You let this house to the 
Liberals in 1875 2—T let two rooms tc. them. 

38,072. As committee rooms 2—Yes. 

38,073. Who took them of you ?—Mr. Easter. 

38,074. What did he pay you ?—5/, 

38,075. When ?—That I cannot say, but I dare say 
it was a week or a fortnight after the election ; I think 
it was within a week of. the election taking place. 

38,076. What are your politics 2—I always was a 
Liberal. 

38,077. Have you ever voted any other way ?—No. 
__ 38,078. Was Mr. Easter in charge of the room ?— 

es. . 
uf 38, 079. Was there a clerk there besides r—Yes, 
there. was one gentleman there, but T do not know his 
‘name. 

38,080. Was he regularly there, or only now and 
then ?—I believe he was regularly there ; I saw him 
there, I I believe, every day. f 

38,081. How ois messengers were there? —I 
do not know. 


38,082. Did you recommend any ?—Yes. 

38,083. How many ?—I should think 9 or 10. 

38, 084. Customers ?>—Yes. 

38,085. Voters?— There might be one or two 
voters amongst them, but the majority I know were 
not voters; those that were voters I know were 
Liberals. 

38,086. How do you know that the majority of 
them ‘were not. voters. They were labouring men, I 
suppose ?—All labouring men. 

38,087, Grown.up men ?—Yes. 

38,088. And most of them married men ?—Yes, 
most ‘of them. 

38,089. Men who would probably have a, vote for 
Norwich ?— Yes, they would. probably have. had a 
vote, but some of them lived with their mothers. and 
fathers, so that they had no votes, Two families might 
occupy one house. 

38,090. Do you venture to say, upon your oh 
that the majority of them were not, voters?—I do not 
like to do that ; [think I might do it. 
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38,091. How many besides those you recommended 
were put on ?—I do not know ; I dare say 50, or per- 
haps between 50 and 60; the place was completely 
crowded all the time. - 

38,092. There were constant applications by those 
men ?—Every day ; the place was like a fair the whole 
time. 

38,093. Did they say that if they were not taken 
on, the Conservatives would take them on ?—Yes, that 
was repeated fifty times. 

38,094. Both parties were taking them on at that 
time >—Yes. 

38,095. It was what you call a drove of messen- 
gers ?—I do not know. They seemed to be a decent 
class of working men, and the general idea of those 
men was that they should lose the week, and they 
might as well be earning a shilling or two as not. 

38,096. What was your idea ?—That was my idea. 

38,097. You had another idea, had you not ?—No, 
not upon this question. 

38,098. You thought your party would get the 
votes ?—I tell you honestly that I do not think there 
was a man employed in my place but what was a 
Liberal. 

38,099. The Conservatives were putting them on, 
and I ask you whether the object was not to recom- 
mend those men so as to secure their votes >—My honest, 
opinion about that is, that there was not a man of 
Conservative principles put on at my place. 

38,100. I did not ask that; whether they were 
Liberals or Conservatives, was not the intention to 
get their votes? Task you that upon your oath.—_My 
honest opinion is that they would not have liked to 
see them voting the other way, and I do not think there 
was any doubt about then. 

38,101. What was your belief at the time. Did 

you not believe that it was necessary to give them 
some sort of employment to secure their votes >—No. 
* 88.102. You do not mean to swear that all that 
number were really employed, or conld possibly be 
employed, honestly and regularly >—There was not 
work enough for them to do; there was on some days, 
but not the fore part of the time. 

38,103. Did you not know that a part of the object 
was that their votes should be secured for your can- 
didate ?—I cannot answer that. 

38,104. You must separate yourself from your party 
when you are giving evidence here ?—I quite under- 
stand that. I have no doubt that if they had made 
application to the other side to give them a day’s 
work, they would have done so. That is my idea 
upon the matter, but if they had not done that Ido not 
think they would have altered the men’s votes. 

38,105. Do you not think that the object was to 
get the votes; they were not all wanted?—Not on 
some days. 4 

38,106. You must perfectly well know that now. 
What were the men paid for ?—Some days the men 
were standing about in the passage with nothing 
to do. 

38,107. Will you venture to swear to your belief, as 
an honest man, that they were not employed for the 
purpose of getting their votes, to a considerable ex- 
tent ?P—I do not think there was a man in that place 
who was paid for it. 

38,108. Did not the idea enter your mind that by 
employing these men to do light work, the practical 
result would be to secure their votes ?—I do not think 
there was any necessity. 

88,109, Did it not occur to you >—No, not amongst 
them, not with that class of men. 

38,110. With what class of men did it occur to you? 
—In many instances there are men employed, for 
instance, a man of Conservative principles may go and 
vote on the Liberal side for the sake of getting money. 

38,111. Then it did occur to you that some men 
did it ?—Not there. 

38,112. Where ?—Not at my place. 

38,113. Where did it occur then ?—I do not know. 

38,114, You have said that it would occur to you 
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with reference to one class of men?—I believe it 
would. 

38,115. What class of men ?—TI believe it has 
occurred in some places; I never knew it oceur any- 
where, that is only my belief. 

38,116. Do you not believe that the intention was 
to secure their votes, and not to give them honest 
work to do ?—That might be the intention of some. 

38,117. Do you not believe they were put on with 
that object, the bulk of them ?—I really cannot think 
it of our men. 

88,118. You know there was not work enough for 
them to do?—Not sometimes; sometimes they were 
running about for messengers and there was not one 
in the place, and at other times they were standing 
about. 

ee 19, You say you recommended ten or a dozen? 
—Yes. 

38,120. And they were customers of yours ?—Yes. 

88,121. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you hear of any 
Conservative electors voting for the Liberals because 
they were employed by the Liberals >—No. 

38,122. You heard of nothing of the kind >—No, I 
do not remember it. 

38,123. Did you hear of Liberals voting for the 


’ Conservatives because they were so employed ?>—I 


cannot answer that question to say whether I have 
heard such a thing ; Ido not remember it. I hear a 
lot of tales in my place, but I cannot remember half 
of them. 

88,124. (Mr. Howard.) You heard a tale that the 
Conservatives were putting on a lot of men at that 
election ?—I dare say hundreds of tales of that sort. 

38,125. Did you hear that ?—Yes, 

38,126. Did you hear that the Liberals were putting 
on men in the same way ?>—Not at my place. 

38,127. At other places in your ward ?—No. 

38,128. Did you not hear that?—Upon my soul I 
did not. 

38,129. Do you tell me, upon your oath, that you 
did not hear a rumour that the Liberals were 
putting on messengers in the wards, as well as the 
Conservatives >—I am sure I cannot say what I 
heard. 

38,130. You must say. You remember positively 
one thing, and you have no recollection about another 
which immediately follows it ?—What I know I will 
tell you. 

\ 38,131. You say you heard tales about the Con- 
servatives putting on men; I ask you whether in the 
same way you did not hear that the Liberals were 
putting them on ?—There is not a doubt I heard it. 

38,1382. Why did you not tell me so ?—But if you 
ask me the result of what I heard I cannot tell you. 

38,133. You heard that it was extensively practised 
on both sides ?—I heard that they were very cautious 
at this election about putting men on. 

38,134. Who was very cautious >—The agents that 
had the putting of men on on both sides. I heard a 
great deal of grumbling among the sort of men 
secking jobs, saying that there were not so many put 
or as on former occasions, 

38,1385. Are you aware how many were put on? 
—No. 

38,1386. Have you never heard it in the course of 
this Commission ?—No, I do not trouble myself about 
that sort of thing. 

38,137. Were there many of these men who were 
grumbling because they had not been put on ?—Yes, 
I believe I might honestly say that there would be 
100 left at my place that they might have put on. 

38,138. At your place alone >—At my place alone; 
I will be bound they might ; the place was constantly 
crowded. 

38,1389. The grumblers never were employed ?— 
No. 

38,140. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1874 how many men 
were put on ?—I did not live there then. 

88,141. Where were you living then ?—In the 
fifth ward. ais 

38,142. Did you keep a public house then ?—No. 
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38,148. What business did you carry on ?—I was a 
shoe manufacturer. 

38,144, Did you hear that there were many mes- 
sengers employed in 1874?—No, I never heard 
anything about that; there were not so many mes- 
sengers in the fifth ward as in the sixth. 

* 38,145. The two wards are not of the same size P— 

O. 

38,146. Have you since heard that more were 
employed in 1874 than in 1875?—I have not heard 
anything about it. 

38,147. You have heard these men grumbling that 
they have not been put on P—Yes, I heard them say, 
“ At the last election I was put on, why cannot I be 
“ put on now.” 

38,148. Did the men seem to want to be put ou ?— 
Yes. 

38,149. What for?— As messengers, or night 
watchers, or that sort of thing. 
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38,150. (Mr. Howard.) To work hard and exhaust 
themselves ?>—If they thought-proper. 

38,151. (Mr. Goldney.) You formed your own 
idea as to why they wanted to be put on ?—No doubt 
a good many of them thonght they should not earn 
anything during the week, and if they could earn a 
few shillings they thought it would come in to meet 
Saturday night. 

38,152. The men you recommended were put on 
by Easter, I suppose P—They were put on by Easter. 

38,153. On your recommendation ?— They were 
employed. 
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38,154. Did you send any to Winter to be em- ~ 


ployed >—No. 

38,155. (Mr Howard.) You had better think 
another time before recommending voters for paid 
employment at an election ?—I will not take the 
trouble after them any more. I had no idea that it 
was any infringement upon the law. 


Tuomas CHARLES Brown sworn and examined. 


38,156. (Mr. Howard.) What was your position in 
1874 ?—Mr. Buttifant asked me if I would get up the 
voters in the fifth section of South Heigham, and I 
consented to do so as a volunteer. 

88,157. That would be in the third ward ?—In the 
third ward. 

38,158. How long was this before the day of 
polling >—A day or two, or it might be the second 
day. 

38,159. Did you see Mr. Sparrow about it at all >— 
No. 

38,160. Only Buttifant >—Only Buttifant. Butti- 
fant had arranged the South Heigham district into 
blocks or plans, and he put my name down before I 
consented to take it. He said afterwards, “I suppose 
you will do that part,” and I said, “ Well, I have no 
objection; 1 will do so.” 

38,161. Did you do what he requested you to do? 
—TI did the best I could to get up the electors. 

38,162. Did you take them up in carriages >—I saw 
a cab with the colours on, and | asked the man to go 
into the district with me. 

38,163. Buttifant says, in his statement, that No. 6 
Division was undertaken by, amongst other persons, 
yourself, “ George Frederick Brown, of Essex Street ” ? 
—There never was a George Frederick Brown. 

38,164. He must mean you ?—He must mean me. 

38,165. Did you undertake the sixth division ?-— 
The fifth. 

38,166. Did you ever hear from Buttifant that he 
had received pidasiractions from any gentlemen to 


go down into the third ward, and remedy any defects 
by putting on messengers, or any thing of that sort >— 
No, never. 

38,167. What you have told us is all you know 
about it 2—It is all I know about it. 

38,168. Had you been engaged in any previous 
election >—In two or three municipal elections. 

38,169. When did you first hear of the messenger 
trick ?—I have heard of it in previous years, that the 
messengers were set on. 

38,170. Have you reason to believe that it was 
extensively practised in 1874?—I should think it 
was ; I believe so. ’ 

38,171. On both sides >—Yes. 

38,172. In 1875 did you take any part in the 
election ?—Only voting. 

38,173. Did you recommend any messengers to any 
one ?—Certainly not. 

38,174. In 1874 or 1875 ?—Certainly not. 

38,175. You received nothing for your services —~ 
Nothing. 

38,176. And made no claim ?—No, and never 
intended it, 

38,177. Do you know any other Mr. Brown of Essex 
Street >No, there was a George Brown there about 
4 years ago, but he was not at all mixed up in party 
matters. 

83,178. (Mr. Goldney.) No other Brown took an 
active part in the election ?>—Frederick George Brown 
was a personation agent at the last election, and at the 
previous one ; he has been examined here. 


CuarLtes Howes sworn and examined. 


38,179. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—A coach 
trimmer. 

38,180. Where do you live ?—In Kimberley Street. 

38,181. You are described in Buttifant’s statement as 
Henry Howes of Somerleyton Street ?—That is a 
mistake; I used to live there. 

$8,182. You were engaged in the election of 1874 ? 
—Yes. 

38,183. In the third ward ?— Yes. i 

31,184. Who appointed you ?—Mr. Buttifant. 

38,185. At what part of the election ?—I should 
think on the election morning. : 

34,186. Was it by letter, or did you see him ?—He 
sent for me. 

38,187. To the central committee room ?—To the 
“ Grapes.” 

38,188. In the third ward ?—Yes. 

38,189. What did he say ?—He asked me if I could 
do anything in the third ward, as I knew my district, 
as to whether I could put on some messengers for the 
purpose of securing the election. 

38,190. Did he tell you what they were to do 
besides 2—It was nothing more nor less than a colour- 
able employment. “ 

38,191. Did he tell you what number to put on, or 


anything of the kind ?—He told me I might put on 
50, if I liked, but I put on 11. 

38,192. Did you demur to his request at all, or how 
did you treat it >—I went up into my district and put 
the voters on so far as I could, as 1 have worked the 
district several years, and of course a lot of men come 
across you who will not vote unless they have a day’s 
pay. 
88,193. Accordingly, you put on 11 ?—Accordingly 
I put on 11. 

88,194. 89 fewer than he told you to put on ?>—He 
said I might put on 50, if I liked. 

38,195. Could you not find 50 ?—I never tried. 

38,196. Why did you stop at 11 ?—Because I did 
not think it was a thing that was fair. 

38,197. You thought it was fair up to 11, and unfair 
afterwards ?—Just so, 

38,198. You thought you had gone far enough in a 
wrong course ?—I did not think it was fair under any 
circumstances. 

38,199. You knew it was colourable employment ? 
—I had reason to believe it was; it must be when you 
employ men to do nothing. 

38,200. Did you tell Butiifant that you had em- 
ployed 11 persons >—Yes. 
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_ 38,201. Did you tell him on the.election day ?>—Not 
till a day or two after the election. 

_ 88,202. Was Buttifant the only person. from whom 
you had authority ?—The only person. 

38,203. Did he pledge any, other authority to you, 
or vouch any other name ?—No, none whatever. 

38,204. No name of any gentleman ?—No; I had 
nothing to do with anyone but Buttifant, 

38,205. Did he mention any name ?—No. 

38,206. He gave you his own authority, and you 
acted upon it to the extent of employing eleven ?— 
Yes. 

38,207. Until this Commission, did you ever hear 
that Buttifant had derived his authority from any 
gentlemen, candidate. or otherwise, connected with 
the election of 1874 ?—Never. 

38,208. Nor did he tell you ?—Nor did he tell me. 

38,209. You knew, I suppose, that Buttifant sas 
in some way or other an agent?—Of course he has 
been an agent pretty well all his lifetime. 

38,210. You thought he was an agent of some 
kind ?—Yes. 

88,211. You thought. he had some authority to 
order these things >—Yes, I thought so. 

38,212. You did not hear any other names pledged 
or mentioned ?—No, I heard no other name. 

38,213. What were the men to get ?—és. each. 

38,214. Did you get the money for them ?—Yes. 

38,215. From whom ?—Buttifant. 

38,216. When did you get it ?—About two or three 
days after the election. 

38,217. In cash ?—In cash. 

38,218. Did you pay the men ?—I paid the men. 

38,219. Did you give Buttifant any receipt for it? 
—Yes. - 

38,220. A stamped receipt?—No, not a stamped 
receipt. I do not think there was a stamp on it. 

38,221. A written receipt ?—I put the names down 
on a list and signed my name to it as he paid me the 
money. 

38,222. Did you take any part in the election of 
1875 ?—Yes. 

38,223. Were you engaged as an agent ?>—I do not 
know what: you mean by “engaged ;” I never was 
paid for my services. 

38,224. Were you paid in 1874 ?—No, not a frac- 
tion; L always spent money out of my own pocket. 

38,225. You made no claim ?>—I made no claim. 

38,226. You were a volunteer ?—I was a’ volun- 
teer. 

oe You were the same in 1875 ?—Yes. 

38,228. In the same ward r—In the same ward. 

38,229. In the same committee room ?—In the same 
committee room. 

38,230. At the “Grapes” ?—At the <‘ Grapes.” 

38,231. Who was in charge there then ?—I had not 
the slightest idea of taking any part in the last 
election, because I was pulled up before the Commis- 
sioners for the last affair, and I felt very much 
annoyed ; and made up my mind to have nothing to 
I had done nothing till past 3 o’clock, 
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and I left my own district and went down into the 
north district, and as I got down there Mr. Cunning- 
ton came up and said, “ How are you’ getting on in 
the south ?” I said, “We have done all we possibly 
“ can, there are numbers of people down there who 
“ want to be paid for their votes, and you cannot get 
“ at them without.” He said, ‘I haye, every reason 
“ to believe that Wilkinson will be returned.” I said, 
&§ eh am happy to hear it,” but he said, “I should advise 

‘ you to get back and see whether you can, set on 
*“ some of “those men.” ‘On whose responsibility am 
I to do that, is it yours?” and he said) “Yes.” I 
palsod if he would be responsible for it, ‘and he said 

“yes,” 

38,232. Did you do it: ?>—TI set on, I think, 16 
or 17. 

38,233. On the election day ?—After ‘three o'clock 
on the election: day. 

38,234. What were they to be paid jalFive shillings 
each. 

38,235. Who, paid you the money for them ?— 
Cunnington. 

38,236. Was that all you did in the election of 
1875 ?—That was all I did; I paid the money and 
left myself in debt. 

38,237. You have made no claim r—I never made 
any claim. 

38,238.,If you were aware in 1874 that you were 
not doing what was right, you were still more aware 
of it in 1875 2—Yes. 

38,239. Will you do it again ?—I will guarantee 
not to be mixed up with an election again. 

38,240. The Commission of 1869 appears to have 
made some impression upon you, but it soon faded 
away. Do you think this will equally fade away ? 
—I think not; in the excitement of the moment you 
may do a thing which you would refrain from doing 
at other times. 

38,241. Do you realize how serious a thing it is to 
violate the law in that way ?—Yes. 

38,242. It was a corrupt motive, endeavouring 
to secure the return of your candidate by violating the 
law ?—Yes. 

38,248. For which you were liable to a prosecution ? 
—dJust so. 

38,244, It is a thousand pities that intelligent men 
like you do not take these things to heart. What 
does it signify whether Cunnington, or any one, 
comes and tells you, in the zeal and excitement of an 
election, to do that which you know to be wrong? 
However, if you have made a full and true disclosure 
of the whole matter, we are commanded to protect 
you ?—I will never tell you any untruth. 

38,245. It is only upon condition‘that you do make 
a full and true disclosure. Have you told us every- 
thing ?—I have told you everything. 

38,246. I hope you will bear in mind what I have 
said. I think you have told us all ?—lI had made up 
my mind to tell you the truth before I came. 


/ 


Epwarp BaLpwin sworn and examined. 


38,247. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Boar’s 
Head” in Surrey Street >—Yes. 

38,248. How long have have you been there ?— 
Over two years. 

38,249. Did you let one of your rooms asa com- 
mittee room in-1875?—Yes. 

38,250. To the Conservative party ?—Yes. 

38,251. And in 1874 ?—No. 

38,252. Never before 1875 ?—No. 

38,253. To either party >—No. 

38,254. What did you bargain for >—Five guineas. 

38,255. With whom 2_Mr. Palmer. 

38,256. How long was that before the polling day: ? 
—I should think six orseven days. 

38,257. Was there a clerk there tm¥es. 

38,258.) And books ?—Yes. | 

38, 259, A register >—Yes: 


38,260. And messengers >—Yes, messengers, 

38, 261. How many ?—I do not. know how many, 
because I let the. x‘oom to’ them and they had the key, 
and they did not come, through the dom the room 
was separate from the house. 

38,262. How many do you suppose were engaged 
there as messengers ?—I should think 40.) 


38,263. Did you recommend any ?—Not anyone. 
38,264. Did you know any of sie ?—Yes, two 
of them. . 
38,265. Were they customers of yours ?—Yes. 
~ 88,266. A good many ?—No. 
38,267. Some ?—Only two... 
38,268. What were their, names bo dyraaley, was 


the name of one. Laroarrol 
> 38,269, You recommended them 2—=No. | 
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~ 38,270, Did they go because they were customers 
of yours ?—No, . 
38,271. Were these two’ men’ Conservatives, or 
Liberals ?—That I do not know ; Iam not a voter 
myself. ~ ' 

38,272. What were they by trade ?— Labouring 
men ; one is a clock cleaner and the other travels the 
country. 

38,273. Were they all more or less of that class of 
life ?—I believe they were. — 

38,274, Some of them labouring men ?—Yes, they 
looked like that. 

_ 38,275. I suppose you formed a pretty good opinion 
whether 40 men could find sufficient to do ?—I had 
nothing to,do with that, 

38,276. But you formed a shrewd guess about it, 
did you not ? What did you believe they were put on 
for p—As messengers. 

38,277. But what was the principal object with 
which they were ‘set on ?—I do not know whether it 
was to secure their votes or not. 

' 38,278. What do you think ?—It looked like it. 

38,279. And it looks like that now, to your mind? 
—Yes. 

38,280, Did you vote ?—No. 
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38,281. You had a vote ?—No, I ain no politician. 

38,282. But still you might have a vote ?—I am 
not on the register. tel 

38,283, Were you not on the register at the time of 
the election ?—No. . 

38,284. Were do you come from ?—Coulters Hall. 

38,285. If you had had a vote, you would have 
voted ?No, I never have voted: 

38,286. Did Palmer ask you whether you had a 
vote, when he took your committee room ?—No. 

erage . Did you tell him that you had not a vote ? 
—No. 

38,288. Do you know what the men were paid for 
their services >—No, I do not. ‘ 

38,289. They were paid at your house, I’ suppose, 
ultimately ?—They were paid in the committee room, 
but T was not there. 

38,290. You could not see what was going on ?— 

Oo. 

38,291. How long did it take to pay them ?—I 
cannot say. 

38,292. You had no opportunity of observing that ? 
——No, they did all the business quite away from the 
house. 

38,293. On what night were they paid ?—That I 
cannot say. 


JOsEPH BRUNDALL sworn and examined. 


38,294. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the “ Fleece” 
in Bridewell Alley P—Yes. 

38,295. How long have you kept it ?— About 
18 months. 

38,296. Had you it at the last election >—Yes, I had 
a meeting there. 

38,297. On which side was that meeting held p—On 
the Liberal side. 

38,298. Are you a Liberal ?—I am a Liberal. 

38,299. It was held in one of your rooms ?—In the 
club room. 

38,300. How many meetings did they hold there ? 
—Only one. 

38,301. What did they pay you for the room ?— 
A guinea, 

38,302. Can you say about how many were present ? 
—I should say at one time there would be pretty well 
100 in the room. 

38,303. Had you a vote at that election ?>—Yes. 

38,304. Did you vote ?>—Yes. 

38,305. For which side ?—I do not think that is a 
proper question to put. 

38,306. If there is any objection I will not press it? 
—I have an objection. 

38,307. Perhaps you have been reading the leading 
article in the “ Eastern Daily Press” of to-day ?—No. 

38,308. I did not hear the very strong way in which 
you answered my question, and I shall repeat it, and 
require you to answer it. For whom did you vote at the 
last election >—Am I compelled to answer that question? 

38,309: 1 think you are compelled to answer it. 
The words of the Act of Parliament are very clear :— 
I thought I voted by ballot. 

38,310. You are not here to argue. In my judg- 
ment the words of the statute are very clear ?—It 
might do me harm, as I am situated. _ 

38,311. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon 
is asking you the question; and with reference to its 
doing you any harm, or, even tending to criminate 
you, that is no excuse in the mouth of any witness 
who comes into the witness box. The Act of Par- 
liament is express on the subject. If Mr. Commis- 
sioner M‘Mahon desires to exercise his authority, you 
are bound to answer ?—TI voted under the ballot. 

38,312. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Will, you answer. that 
question ?—I voted for Mr. Tillett. 

38,313. As you are a Liberal, why did you hesitate 
to answer the question at once? Ifyou had. voted 
for the Conservatives. that might have injured you, 
but as you are known to be a Liberal, it could not. 
You say there was only,one meeting held at your 
house ?—Only one meeting. 


38,314. Was your house engaged as a committee 
room ?—No. 

38,315. All you know is, that one meeting of the 
Liberal party was held in the club room?—One 
meeting. 

38,316. (Mr. 
window ?—Yes. 

38,317. What was on it ?—That Mr. Tillett would 
be there at 9 o’clock to address the meeting. : 

38,318. Was there a bill put up announcing that 
it was a committee room ?—No. 

38,319. Not at any time ?—Not at any time. 

38,320. Was if never used as a committee room P— 
Not that I am aware of. 

38,321. Was there a register kept there ?—No, 
nothing of the sort. 

38,322. It was merely used for a meeting ?—Merely 
used for a meeting. 

38,323. Did he apply to you for a committee room, 
in the first instance ?—I was asked if I could give a 
room for a meeting. 

38,324. Not for a committee room ?-—-Not for a 
committee room. 

38,325. I suppose the people who attended the 
meeting were messengers ?—I never saw a messenger 
there that I know of. 

38,326. There were good many there P—I do not 
think there were; I think Mr. Tillett did not come 
at all. 

38,327. You knew that a great many messengers 
had been employed ?—No, I did not know of any 
messengers. 

38,328. But you had heard that a great many were 
put on at that time ?—Of course I heard it. 

38,329. You did not know any of the men’ who 
were present ?—No. 

38,330. Was any beer supplied at your house ?-—I 
supplied them with what they wanted. 

38,331. At the time of the meeting ?—Yes. 

38,332. Did Mr. Tillett address the meeting ?— 
He did not come at all. 

38,338. Who did address the meeting ’—I cannot 


Howard.) Was there « bill in the 


38,334. Were you there ?—I was in the bar, down 


38 336. Did you hear who had taken the chair P— 


0. 
38,337. (Mr. Goldney.) Whom did you ask first 
about the meeting ?——I did not ask anyone. 
38,338. Who asked you ?-—Copland. 


50 4 


38,385. You did not go up to hear the speeches ?— 


E. Baldwin; 


28 Sept. 1875 


J. Brundall, 


—— 


J: Brundall. 


28 Sept. 1875, 


ey 


J. Banham. 


W. C. Brown. 


29 Sept. 1875." 
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38,339. Did you make any bargain about the sum 
you were to be paid ?—-No, : ; 

38,340. You had voted at previous elections ?— 
No. 

38,341. Was this the first time you had ever 
voted ?—The first time I had ever voted. 

38,342. Had you promised to vote early in the 
week ?—I never promised my vote to any one. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


38,343. What day was it that they eame to you ?— 
J think on the Monday. 

38,344. When was the meeting ?—On the Tuesday 
night, I think. Wie 

38,345. When had you taken the house ?—I have 
been there about 18 months. 

38,346. At what time of the year did you go in ?— 
I went in a week after last Easter twelvemonth. 


JAMBS BANHAM sworn and examined. 


38,347. (Mr. Goldney.) I think you keep the 
“Coach Makers’ Arms” in St. Stephen’s Road ?— 
Yes. 

38,348. In the fifth ward ?—Yes. 

38,349. In the ninth division ?—Yes. 

38,350. Who took the room of you in 1875?— 
Mr. Stockings and Mr. Palmer. 

38,351. Did you-let it in 1874 ?—No. 

38,352. Was there any meeting held there in 1874? 
—No. 

38,358. Did you apply to them to take it in 1875? 
—No. 

38,3854. They came to you?-—They came and 
asked me. 

38,355. What arrangement did you make about 
payment ?—-No particular arrangement just then, but 
I got 31. for it. 

38,356. Afterwards P—Yes. 

38,357. Did you let them one room or two rooms ? 
—One room. 

88,358. Was Palmer there ?—He came backwards 
and forwards. 

38,359. Who was in charge of the room?—A 
Mr. Cannon and axfother young man. 

38,360. Were there any clerks ?>—Yes, 

38,361. And some messengers, I suppose ?—I did 
not see but one messenger all the time, besides young 
lads backwards and forwards from the ‘‘ Boar’s Head.” 

38,362. Were any messengers put on at your house ? 
—No. 

38,363. Did you recommend any ?—No. 

38,364. Were there any in regular attendance there ? 
—No. 

38,365. I suppose there was a doorkeeper ?—No, 


~ one particular, because they had to go through the 
ar. 

38,366, Was there no doorkeeper on the election 
day ?—No, only the young clerks I saw there. 

38,367. Were there any watchers to protect you on 
the voting day ?>—No. 

38,368. Did you not want that p—No, I think not. 

38,369. Then your room was only used for clerks ? 


—The great object was for a meeting of the Licensed ° 


Victuallers on the Wednesday to meet Colonel Wil- 
kinson, and be met them and asked them about the 
Licensing Act and as regards opening and closing. 
He met Mr. Watson and a few other gentlemen on 
the Wednesday, and gave satisfactory answers of 
what he thought of it. 

38,370. This corumittee room was made use of for 
that purpose r—Yes. 

38,371. It was not a general committee room ?— 
No. 

38,372. It was more like a private committee room ? 
—Avy one connected with Licensed Victuallers might 
go up and ask questions. . 

38,373. Did any men come and apply to you to be 
put on ?-—No. 

38,374. You are in St. Stephen’s Road ?—Yes. 

38,375. Have you none of that class of people about 
you ?—I cannot say. 

38,376. They did not come ?—TI believe I was 
asked by one or two, but I cannot say who they 
were ; I said they were not setting on there but at 
the “ Boar’s Head.” 

38,377. That was a sort of central committee room 
for the division P—Yes, 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


TWENTY-NINTH DAY, 


Wednesday, 29th September 1875. 


WitiiAm CuristopHEeR Brown sworn and examined. 


38,378. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Trowel 
and Hammer ” in St. Stephen’s Road ?—Yes. 

38,379. In what ward is that ?—I think it is the 
fifth ward. 

38,380, Was your house let as a committee room, 
at the last election ?>—Yes. 

38,381. Who took it of you?—Mr. Robert Palmer. 

38,382. How much did you bargain for ?—Two 
guineas. 

38,383. Was that paid to you?—No, only one 
guinea, 
~ 38,384. Why was that ?—I do not know ; they told 
me that the agent had not paid them their bill in full, 
and so they could not pay me. 

38,385. When were you paid ?—Very shortly after- 
wards, I think about a fortnight. 

38,386. Who paid you ?—Mr. Palmer. 

38,387. Did you give him a receipt p—Yes, 1 gave 
him a receipt for the guinea. 

38,388. How long before the polling day was your 
house taken ?—The day before, 


38,389. Was it in the morning or the evening >— 
The morning, I think. 

38,390. Was there any clerk there ?—I was not at 
home, I was driving that day, there was some one 
in the house. 

38,391. What sort of clerk >—I went out in the 
morning, and I did not go home till four o’clock, but 
my wife told me that there were parties in and out of 
the house ; it is at the back of the bar, 

38,392. Did you recommend any messengers ?—No. 

38,393. Do you know any of those who were 
employed ?—I do not believe there was any, 1o the 
best of my knowledge ; I never heard of any. 

38,394. How near is the “ Coach Makers’ Arms ” 
to you ?—I should think about 20 or 30 yards. 

38,395. Your house is tolerably large ?—Mine is 
larger than the “Coach Makers’ Arms,” 

38,396. Do you mean to say that you did not see 
any messengers in your house 7—I was not at home 
that day. : 

38,397. Hither day ?—No, 
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38,398. You were at home both days, more or less. 
Where did you go in the morning ?—I was driving 
about all day. 

38,399. In your business >On the election day. 

38,400. What were you doing on the election day ? 
Were you driving about catching voters ?—No, I was 
driving Mr. Stockings. 

38,401. Doing what ?—Driving from one committee 
room to another. 

38,402. What was Stockings doing ? Was he going 
to the various polling booths?—-To the different 
places where the committee rooms were. 

38,403. Yours amongst the rest?—That was not 
in the ward, I had to drive in. 

38,404. Your house was visited by Stockings ?—— 
No, he had a certain district he told me to go to. 

38,405. What was doing at your house on the 
polling day ?—I don’t know. 

38,406. You must know something about it ?— 
Something occurred, but what, I cannot say. 

88,407. Were you not at home all day ?—I went 
in about one o’clock. 

38,408. Were you at home any part of the polling 
day ?—About one o’clock. 

38,409. How long did you stop at home ?—Just 
to give the horse a feed of corn. 

38,410. You saw what was going on then ?—I was 
in the bar. 

38,411. It was the polling day ?—There was very 
little doing in the house, when I was at home. 

38,412. Very few people >—Very few people. 

38,413, Did you see any messengers ?—They might 
have a glass of beer, but whether they were messengers 
or not I cannot say. 

38,414. Were messengers employed at your house? 
—lI believe not. 

38,415. None ?—I don’t think there was any. 

38,416. Was anything done there?—They said 
they wanted the room to spot the voters as they were 
going up; mine is a bow window next to the polling 
place, and they wanted the window. My stable yard 
divides the two places. 

38,417. Were the words “Committee room” put 
up on your house ?>—Yes, outside. 

31,418. It was not a committee room except for the 
purpose of watching voters to the poll?—No. 

31,419. There was no clerk, and there were no 
books there?—-That I cannot say. I went out at 
eight o’clock in the morning and did not return till 
one o’clock and then did not go up stairs. I saw 
parties backwards and forwards, but whether they 
were messengers I cannot say. 

81,420. Your room was taken for the election day ? 
—For the election day to see the voters going to the 
polling place and to strike them off the list. That 
is what they told me it was for. 

38,421. How far do you say that the other com- 
mittee room is from you ?—20 or 30 yards, I should 
think. 

38,422. Is that the “ Coach Maker’s Arms” ?>—The 
“ Coach Maker’s Arms.” 

38,423. Do you know what the landlord of that 
public house got for his house ?--He told me last 
night that he got three guineas. I met him as I was 
passing his house and he said “ Is your business over ?” 
I said “ No,” and he said his was. 

38,424. Did you vote ?—No, I have not voted the 
last five or six years, only once in the last 18 years. 

38,425. You are on the register, I suppose >—Yes, 
and I have been in my house nine years. 

38,426. Had you any particular reason for not 
voting ?—No, not any that I am aware of. 

38,427. Have you any particular scruple against 
voting for anyone ?—I don’t know why I don’t vote. 

38,428. Why did you not vote on this occasion ?— 
T don’t know. I said I would not vote any more. 

38,429. When did you come to that resolution ?>— 
After I voted for Sir Henry Stracy. 

38,430. Why did you come to such a resolution 
then ?—I don’t know. I said I would not vote any 


more. 
N. 
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38,431. It was a resolution come to without argu- 
ment and without reason?—That was the first time 
I voted. 

38,432. Was that in 1868 ?—It was when Sir 
Henry Stracey was put up. I don’t know whether 
it was 1868. 

38,433. He was a candidate in 1874 ?—I have not 
voted since then. 

38,434. Sir Henry Stracey was a candidate in 1874, 
with Mr. Huddleston ?P—Yes, I believe so. 
ee That would be only about a year ago?— 

res. 

38,436. When did you vote last ?—For Sir Henry 
Stracy. 

38,437. When was that ?—I am sure I cannot tell 

ou. 

38,438. Was it 10 or 20 years ago ?—Four years 
ago, I should think. | 

38,439. (Mr. Goldney.) Was it 18 months ago or 
five years ago ?—No ; it is not. 

38,440. (Mr. Howard.) {1s not what ?—I think it 
is five or six years ago. 

38,441. I suppose you mean the clection of 1868 ? 
—Sir Henry Stracey was put up. 

38,442. Who was the Conservative candidate with 
Sir Henry Stracey, at the time 2—I don’t remember. 

38,443. Do you remember when it was that you 
voted ?—I think it was the time when Sir Henry 
Stracey was put up. 

38,444, Are you sure that you ever did vote in 
your life ?—Yes, quite sure of that. 

38,445. Was it 20 years, or 10 years, or five, or 
three, years ago ?>—Six or seven years ago. 

38,446. Probably it was in 1868, when Sir Henry 
Stracey was, I think, a candidate. You then made 
up your mind not to vote again ?>—Yes. 

38,447. You had no reason for it >—No. 

38,448, And you have acted upon that resolution 
ever since ?>—Yes. 

38,449. Were you examined before the Commis- 
sioners in 1869 ?—No. 

38,450. Did you recommend men for employment 
at the last election ?—No. 

ae Do you know any men who were employed ? 
—No. 

38,452. Did you hear that a great many were 
employed on both sides ?—I have heard it. 

38,453. For what purpose?—I heard they had 
been employed but not at my place ; I took no interest 
in it in any way, so far as that goes, 

38,454, Had you anything to do with the election 
before the last, 18 months ago ?—Yes. 

38,455. Was your house taken then ?—Yes, 

38,456. By whom ?—By Mr. Stockings. 

38,457. For the Conservatives ?—Yes. 

38,458. Was it a committee room ?—Yes. 

38,459. How much did you get ?—A guinea. 

38,460. Was it used for the same purpose ?>—Yes. 

38,461. The house was in the same place, and there- 
fore, I suppose, it would be ?—Yes. 

38,462. For watching the poll >—Yes. 

38,463. Did you ask two guineas on that occasion 
for it?—-No, I don’t think I did; I cannot remember 
that I did. 

88,464. You asked one 
Yes, I believe so. 

38,465. You asked two guineas this time, and you 
got only one guinea ?—I got only one guinea, 

38,466. Did you employ any persons in 1874, as 
messengers ?—No. 

38,467. Did you recommend any cne ?—No. 

38,468. Did you know of the employment of any 
one ?>—No, not to the best of my knowledge. 

38,469. Was there a clerk at your house ?—I think 
there were three clerks there. 

38,479. In 1874 ?—Two, I believe. 

38,471. What were they doing ?—They were up- 
stairs in the room. 

38,472. Sitting down ?—Yes, 

38,473. Amusing themselves ?—I don’t know; I 
did not go into the room at all. I was busy down 


5P 


guinea, and you got it 2— 


W. C. Brown. 
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stairs after my own business, and I did not go up- 
stairs to see what they were after in any way. 

38,474. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) On the last occasion the 
room was hired on the polling day, and used only on 
that day >—The day before it was hired; they had it 
only one day. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


38,475. It was used only on the pellings day ?— 
Only on that one day. 

38,476. (Mr. Howard.) That was for looking 
through the bow window ?—Yes, it is a projecting 
window, so that they could see what was going on. 


JAMES THOMPSON, Sworn and examined. 


38,477. (Mr.. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the 
“ Colchester Arms” ?—I did-at the time of the last 
election. 

38,478. You do not keep it now ?—No. 

38,479.-Did you let a room in it as a committee 
room ?>—No, not as a committee room. 

38,480. What was it let for ?—It was engaged for 
a public meeting. 

38,481. What were you to be paid for it ?—A 
guinea. 

38,482, How many meetings. were held there ?— 
Only one. 

38,483. How long before the polling day was it 
engaged ?—I think two nights before the polling 
day. 

38,484. You did not see any messengers or clerks, 
or people of that. kind there?—Not any that I 
know of. 


38,485. To whom did you let it?—The Liberal 
party. 

38,486. Are you a Liberal >—Yes. 

38,487. Have you always been so ?>—Not always. 


38,488. When didi you.become a Liberal ?—This 
time. 
38,489. Had the taking of your room at a guinea 


any effect upon your { voting ?—No, it had no effect 
upon me. 

38,490. Did you vote for the Liberals at the last 
election ?—I did. 

38,491. Had the taking of your room, and the 
payment of a guinea, any influence upon your vote? 
—Not any. 

38,492. I understand you to say that you used to 
vote for the Conservatives >—I have done so before, 
and I have voted blue. 

38,493. (Mr. Howard.) Do you vote alternately ? 
—TI always vote for the man I think is going to do 
the most good. 

38,494. (Mr. Goldney.) How long have you kept a 
public house >—Two years. 

38,495. What were you before that ?—A weaver. 

38,496. Do you do anything besides keeping a 
public house >Buy a few birds now and again, 

38,497. Have you anything to do with the 
Mackleys >—Not anything. 

38,498. You are only in the same line‘of business ? 
—That is all. 

38,499. (Mr Howard.) Do you know anything 
about the employment of messengers at the last 
election >—I don’t know anything about it. 

38,500. Not at your house ?—No. 

38,501. Was there any clerk there ;—No. 

38,502. Any books ?—No. 

88,503. What in the world was the room used for ? 
—For a public meeting. 


38,504. Was there a meeting held there >—One 
meeting. 

38,505. How many people were there >—I daresay 
70 or 80. 


38,506. That was all it was used for ?—That was 
all it was used for. 

38,507. Is it an upstairs room ?—It is a lower 
room. 

38,508. (Mr. Goldney.) Who were the people who 
came there P—I could not say. 

38,509. Did you not know any of them ?>—There 
might be one or two, but the others were quite 
strangers to me. 

38,510. Who addressed the meeting? —I think 
Mr. Sul addressed the meeting. . 

38,511. Was that the gentleman who looked after 
getting up the bands and processions >—I don’t know 
anything about it. 


38,512. What Mr. Saul is it >—He is a Pal box 
maker, I think,-by business. 

38,513. Were bills put out in the ward that there- 
was to be a meeting at your house >—No, not any 
bills ; it was only by. word of mouth. 

88,514. (Mr. Howard.) Were the words “com- 
mittee room ’ > put up at the windows ?—No. 

38,515. What did they say it was. hired for, when 
they called upon you., Did they say they wanted it 
for a committee room ?—No. 

38,516. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you ask to have a 
meeting there ?—Mr. White asked me if I should 
not like to have a meeting there, and I said I did not 
mind. 

38,517. Is that the Mr. White who was drowned § ? 
Yes, 

38,518. (Mr. Howard.) Was your house taken in 
1874 ?>—No. 

38,519, For anything >—No. 

38,520. Not at all >—Not for the general election. 

38,521>,When was it last used before the last 
election ?—At the municipal election. 

38,522. When was that? — The one before this 
last. 

38,523. What party had it then. 2—The blue party 
had it then. 

38,524. Did you let it to the Tory party ? 

No. 


38,525. Did you ever apply to them ?>—No. 

38, 526. Did they ever apply to you ?—No. 

38,527. You have always let to the Liberals >— 
Yes. 

38,528. (Mr. Goldney.) To whom did you apply 
at the municipal election ?—I asked one of the com- 
mittee of the association whether I could have a 
committee room. 

38,529. And he said you might >—Yes, 

38,530. This time you thought you ought to have 
a meeting there, at all events?—I did not ask 
for a committee room this time. 

38,531. Mr. White came down of his own accord ? 
Yes. 

38,532. (Mr. Howard.) There were no messengers 
at your house, were there ?—No, sir. 

38,533..I suppose some people were there, in and 
out, besides those who came to the meeting ?—I 
saw a few in the bar before the meeting was held. 

38,534. What.money did you get 2A guinea for 
the use of the room. 

38,535, At any. other time whilst the Liberal 
party had the house, were there Pe in and out ?— 
No. 

38,536. None No. 

88,587. No clerk ?—No clerk. 

38,538. No. one there ?—One. or two customers 
came in now and again for a glass of ale, as usual. 

38,539. There must have been someone there on 
the election day ?—That was the municipal. 

38,540. I am _ speaking of the . parliamentary 
election ?—I had scarcely anyone there the whole 
da 

38, 541. Were you there the whole day yourpelt ?— 
Not all day. 

38,542. Where were you?—At and het, now and 
again. 

38,543. What were you doing 2—Taking | a walk to 
see hoy the election was going on, as usual.. 

38,544. Did you take someone out with your— 
No. 

38,545. You did not pick up a. stray ag] in the 
way >No. 

38,546, A stray voter did not pick you up ?— 
No. 
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38,547. Did you go to the poll ?—Yes. 

38,548. At what time?— At about 11 
morning. 

38,549. Did you go with any one ?—I went 
alone. 

38,050. Had you promised your vote ?—I had 
promised it to no one. 

38,551. Had you a talk with anyone about your 
vote ?—No. 

38,552. Not at the time you let. your house ?— 
No. 

38,558. Which way did you vote at the municipal 
election ?—I voted for Mr. Kent. 

38,554. Do you mean Mr. Alfred Kent ?>—Yes. 

38,555. They knew you were a Liberal, I suppose ? 
—I suppose so. 

38,556. Did not any electioneering men come in 
and have some beer at your house, on the election 
day ?>—No. 

38,557. Not anyone ?—Only as they came in and 
ordered a glass and paid for it. 


in the 


38,558. How many of them?—One or two now 


and again. 

38,559. You do not seem to have had a lively time 
of it on the election day ?—Not very lively at all. 

38,560. You are quite sure you have told us all 
about it P—Yes. 

38,561. Did you not see any messengers about 
your immediate district ?—Not any. 

38,562. You know a messenger, I suppose ?—I 
should know them if they told me. 

38,563. You would almost know them on the 
view ?—I do not take much interest in election 
affairs. 

38,564. You know that messengers have been 
very extensively employed in Norwich for some time 
past ?—I don’t interfere with that business at all; I 
don’t understand much about it. 

38,565. I suppose some of your customers became 
messengers >—Not one that I remember. 

38,566. You kept your hands free ?—Yes. 

38,567. The best thing you can do is to keep them 
free for the future ?—Right, sir. 


Tuomas Betts, sworn and examined. 


38,568. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ French 
Horn,” I believe, in Bedford Street ?—Yes. 

38,569. In the second ward ?>—Yes. 

38,570. Was your house used as a committee-room 
at the last election ?—No. 

38,571. Was. it let for a meeting ?—One meeting 
was held at my house. 

38,572. In 1874, was a meeting held there r— 
No. 

38,573. Was it used as a committee-room ?—No. 

38,574. How long have you been there ?—About 
27 years. 

38,575. Is this first time that your house was ever 
used ?>—The first time that my room was engaged for 
a meeting; I have a large room now; I had not when 
I first took the house. 

38,576. What was it used for at other times ?—It 
was the first time I ever had a meeting, except at 
municipal elections. 

38,577. You have had meetings at municipal elec- 
tions ?>—I have had meetings. 

38,578. And a committee room ?>—Never a com- 
mittee room. 

38,579. Did you ask Mr. Kent to give you a 
meeting there >—No. 

38,580. Who came to you about it >—Copland asked 
me. He was requested to inquire whether I would 
allow them my room. 

38,581. Had you let them a room at the 1874 muni- 
cipal election ?—I cannot say any particular year. 

* 38,582. That was the last municipal election ?>— 
No. 

38,583. The one before that —It might be, but I 
cannot positively say; my room is never used 
generally. 

38,584. What is this large room of yours ?—I call 
it a club room. 

88,585. Did the Liberal Association meet there ?— 


No. 

38,586. What club does meet there ?—What we 
term in Norwich a “ Free and Easy” meet there on a 
Saturday night. 

38,587. Was a meeting held at your house r— 
Yes. 
38,588. On what day was that ?—I cannot tell 


ou. 
38,589. The election was on the Friday ?—It was 
one day before the election. In the same week, I 
believe. 
88,590. The beginning of the week ?—Yes, early in 
the week. 
38,591. How many people came to the meeting ?— 
T don’t know ; I should think one hundred at least ; 
I did not go in. 
38,592. Who came to address the meeting ?—I 
cannot tell you; I believe Dr. Morgan was there; I 


think I caught sight of him going out of my house, 


but my baris so situated that [ cannot see who comes 
in and goes out, to distinguish them. 

cose You got one guinea for the room, I suppose? 
—I did. 

88,594. Have you always been a Liberal ?—Yes, 
from the year 1830. 

38,595. You were known as a Liberal >—Known 
asa, Liberal; never anything else. 

38,596. Have you taken much part: in elections ?— 
T have never taken any part in elections, only going 


up to vote. I don’t hold with people running about 
after elections. 

38,597. Did people come to you to be put on ?— 
—No. 

38,598. No persons asked you to recommend them ? 
—No. 

38,599. No one ?—Not any one. 

38,600. Were any messengers sent to your house ? 
—No. 

38,601. Nor watchers ?—No. 

38,602. Nothing of the sort?—Nothing of the 
sort. 

38,603. None were paid there >—None paid there. 

38,604. Was your public meeting advertised ?>— 


“Only by bills; there were bills out, I believe. 

38,605. Did you see the bills ?—I think I had one 
up in my window. 

38,606. Did it not state who was going to address 
the meeting ?—I can scarcely say what was on the 
bills. J know it was on the bills that there would be 
a meeting held at the“ French Horn” on such an 
evening, but whether any one was named as speaker 
I don’t know; I don’t think there was; I am not 
aware of it if there was. It only seemed a very usual 
thing, and I took no particular notice with regard to 
the bills. 

38,607. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you been in the 
habit of voting since 1830 ?—I had not a vote in 
1880, and I think it was that that made.me a Liberal ; 
there were only freemen votes here in 1830, and I 
thought I ought to have a vote as well as they. I 
was a payer of rates and taxes, and I became one of 
the agitators, as you might call them, for the first 
Reform Bill, and that was how I became a Liberal, 
and have remained a Liberal, and am known as a 
Liberal. 

38,608. (Mr. Howard.) You know what “ putting 
on” means ?-—Yes. 

38,609. What does it mean ?—It means appointing 
persons to carry out whatever may be’ wanted to 
carry out. 

38,610. If any thing ?—If there is anything wanted 
to be carried out, they put persons on. 


38,611. If there is anything to be carried out, they 


carry it out ?—Yes. 
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38,612. But they are to be paid whether there is 
anything or not. Is not that what you understand by 
putting on ?—I understand by putting on, they wanted 
messengers to carry out circulars, and they put them 
on, and paid them. 

38,613. If they do not happen to have any circulars, 
they pay them all the same?—Of course, if they 
engaged them. 

38,614. That sort of thing has been going on a good 
while ?—Yes, and never thought anything about. 

38,615. You, as a staunch philosophical Liberal, 
would scarcely approve of that practice >—Yes, I do 
approve of it to a certain extent. 

38,616. To the extent to which it is actually neces- 
sary ?>—Yes, 

38,617. That is, where there is honest, real, employ- 
ment for the men. To that extent you approve of it ? 
Yes. 

38,618. Beyond that, what do you sey of it ?>—I say 
it is disgraceful. 

38,619. I suppose for the future you will set your 
face against it, and use your influence to stop it ?— 
I always do set my face against such things. 

38,620. Is there any information you can give us? 
—No; I take no active part in the elections beyond 
going to vote. Jalways go to vote, sometimes about 
10 or 11 o’clock, and [ then go back to my business, 
and I take no more interest in it, no further than I 
wish my opinions to prevail. 

38,621. I suppose you have a little chat over the 
bar counter ?—I do not take much interest in it. 


y DanIEL GREENGRASS, 


38,630. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “New 
City ” ?>—Yes. 

38,631. Is that in the fifth ward ?—Yes. 

38,632. In the ninth division ?—Yes. 

38,633. In Crook’s Place ?>—Yes. 

38,634. Are you a politician. Do you like polities? 
—1I don’t know much about politics. 

38,635. Do you like them?—I don’t know what 


you mean. 

38,636. You let your house at the last election ?— 
Yies.ay iy 

38,637. What was it let for ?—For a committee 
room. 


38,638. Did they put up a large placard ‘* com- 
mittee room ” ?—Yes. 


38,639. What was the nearest house to you as a” 


committee room on the Conservative side ?—I cannot 
tell you that. I don’t know that there was any nearer 
than the “ Trowel and Hammer.” 

38,640. How far is that from your place ?—A lot of 
yards. q 

38,641. Do you think it is a quarter of a mile ?— 
Quite that, I should think. 

38,642. At your room was there a clerk ?—No. 

38,643. Any books ?— No; no one ever came 
although they hired it. 

38,644. Not all the time ?—No. 

38,645. Not even on the polling day ?—No. 

38,646. What did you think of them under those 
circumstances. It was very curious, was it not ?—I 
did not think anything about it. I did not trouble 
about it. 

38,647. How much did you get for that large 
amount of trouble ?—10s. 6d. 

38,648. Did it not strike you as odd that they did 
not do anything there ?—I had no business with that ; 
they told me they had engaged it whether they wanted 
it or not. 

38,649. You let it to them ?—Yes. 

38,650, And you got your half guinea ?—Yes. 

38,651. When did you get it?—A few days after 
the election. 

38,652. Who paid you ?—Mr. Stockings. 

38,653. Who took the room ?—Mr. Stockings sent 
a man up to say he should want it. 

38,654. Who was the man ?—I think Parker. 


S 
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38,622. I expect you are something of a prosely- 
tizer ?—I never enter much into the argument ; but 
still, ifa subject is started, I express my own opinion. 

38,623. I expect you are an ardent politician, and. 
that you never let escape an opportunity of making 
your views known. That being so, I suppose you 
had a good deal of chit chat with your friends and 
customers at the last election ?—There might be a 
little talk about it, but T had not much chit chat. 

38,624. Did it not end in your sending over a few 
messengers to your party P—Not at all. 

38,625. Are you quite sure of that ?—Yes; the 
fact is, I have all parties at my place. I am _ re- 
spected, I am happy to say, by. Whigs, ‘Tories, 
Radicals, Republicans, and everything. I take no 
part in it. 

38,626. When you get a Republican into your house- 
do you talk Tory principles to bring him round ?—It 
is not likely. 

38,627. When you get hold of a Conservative, do 
you talk Liberal principles to him ?-—If ever I speak 
upon such matters, I speak according to my prin- 
ciples, and endeavour to convince them if I ean. 

38,628. How often have you succeeded in getting 
men round to your views ?—I don’t know that I ever 
succeeded ; J am not an orator, or anything of the 
sort. I have no persuasion of manner about me ; but 
still if anything is opposed to my views, I give an 
opinion. 

38,629. You have an admirable voice, and an im- 
pressive manner ; I should have expected a successful 
result ?—You have a persuasive voice, very. 
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38,655. Except that interview and the receipt of 
10s. 6d. that is all you know about it >—That is all 
I know about it. 

38,656. Do you consider that that was a committee 
room ?—I don’t know; that was what it was for. 

38,657. Should you call it a committee room in 
point of fact >—They might call it what they pleased. 

38,658. You understand a committee room to be a 
place where they do some work ?—Yes. 

38,659. Having the register for voters to look at ? 
—Yes. 

38,660, And sending out circulars ?—That is what 
I thought they were going to do. 

38,661. They did nothing of that kind ?—No. 

38,662. Under those circumstances should you call 
it a committee room ?—That is what it was had for. 

38,663. You have your opinion about that have you 
not P—Yes, 

38,664. Was it a sham committee room ?—I don’t 
know. 

38,665. What should you call it? -You let your 
room and received 10s. 6d. for it ?—It was no sham, 
because it was ready for them. 

38,666. But on their part what do you call it >—L 
had nothing to do with that part at all. 

38,667. Don’t be afraid to speak out ?—I am not 
afraid. 

38,668. Would you call it a real committee room ? 
—It was ready for them when they wanted it. 

38,669. I quite understand that you intended to 
let them use it ?—I cleared the room for them on 
purpose. 

88,670. I am asking about them. Do you consider 
that on their part it was a real actual committee room 
intended to be used, or not ?—I thought they intended 
to use it when they engaged it. 

38,671. Do you mean that they took it and forget 
all about it >—I cannot tell. 

38,672. Do you not think that although you in- 
tended to let them use it, it was only a sham com- 
mittee room ?—I don’t know; when they had it before 
they used it. 

38,673. When was that?—When Mr. Huddleston 
put up. 

38,674. In 1874 ?—Yes. ( 

38,675. They did use it then ?>—Yes. 
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38,676. 
38,677. 
38,678. 
38,679. 
. Yes. 

38,680. Did you know any of the messengers then ? 
—I don’t keep that account. 

38,681. I daresay you did not put it upon paper 
and fold it up in an envelope, but you would have 
some recollection about it. Were there a great many 
messengers? — Plenty of people backwards and 
forwards. 

38,682. Such as we call messengers ?>—Yes. 

38,683. A. good many of them in 1874?— Yes, 
coming backwards and forwards. 

38,684. Did they seem to be very much fatigued by 
their hard work ?>—No, I don’t remember that. 

38,685. I suppose they smoked a pipe and hada 
glass of ale?—They might have a glass of ale, but 
I did not see any smoking. 

38,686. In 1875, I suppose you recommended a few 
messengers; you did not forget your old friends and 
customers ?—I had nothing to do with it. 

38,687. You are a strong politican. Did you not 
recommend a few of your customers; some of the old 
familiar faces of 1874?--No, I had nothing to do 
with them. 

38,688. Did you not recommend any in .1874 ?— 
No. 

38,689. I suppose several of your customers did 
get employed ?—I cannot tell that. 

38,690. A few of them ?—I don’t keep such things 
as that in my mind. 

38,691. It will come back if you try ?—No. 

38,692. At all events there were a good many, and 
most of them were voters ?—I cannot say; lots of 
them had no vote at all, I expect. 

38,693. And lots of them had ?>—Yes. 

38,694. Most of the grown up men in Norwich ? 
All sorts. 

38,695. You have a vote ?—Yes. 

38,696. I hope you always voted according to your 
principles ?—Yes. 

38,697. Did you vote at the Jast election >—Yes. 

88,698. And the election before >—Yes. 

38,699. Do you vote in the same direction always ? 
—Yes. 

38,700. Have you been a Conservative all your 
life >—Yes. 

38,701. You have always voted purple ?—Yes. 

38,702. Are youa Norwich man ?—No. 

38,703. How long have you lived here ?—16 or 
17 years. 

38,704. Then you have had a long experience of 
Norwich elections >—Yes. 

38,705. Did you ever hear of messengers before 
this Commission sat?—I have had nothing to do 
with them. 

38,706. Did you ever hear of bribery and corrup- 
tion >—No. 

38,707. Never ?—No. 

38,708. Have you always regarded Norwich as 
perfectly pure?-—I do not interfere with Norwich 
people, or they with me. 

38,709. Have you had conversations about it from 
time to time ?—Not at all. 

38,710. Did you hear that there was a Commission 
here a few years ago ?—But I had nothing to do with 
its 

38,711. And that they were talking about bribery 
and corruption ?—I did not keep it in my mind. 

38,712. You heard a good deal about the Commis- 
sion in 1869 ?—No. 

88,718. You heard that there had been one ?—I 
did not interfere with it. ; 

38,714. You heard the word “ bribery ”?—Yes. 

38,715. Of course you have never committed it ?— 
No. 


Had they a room full there ?—Yes. 

Of young men ?—Old men and young men. 
Clerks and messengers ?>— Yes. 

They turned up in company, I suppose ?— 
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38,716. But you have heard the word used ?—Yes. 

38,717. What do you suppose it means ?—I suppose 
buying a man. 

38,718. Do you believe that they ever do buy people 
here ?—Yes. 

38,719. Have you any doubt about it ?>—No doubt. 

38,720. Did you ever hear that messengers were 
put on for the purpose of buying their votes >—No. 

38,721. You never heard it till this Commission 
came down ?-—I did not hear anything about it, and 
I did not take any notice of it. 

38,722. Did you hear it rumoured about the city, in 
1874, that a large number of messengers were em- 
ployed?—We often hear different things which are 
not true. 

38,723. What did you hear about 1874 ?—I cannot 
tell you that now. 

38,724. Yes, youcan. I can see intelligence in your 
eye, and memory too ?—They are things I take no 
notice of. 

32,725. When you get out of court you will forget 
that there are three Commissioners on the bench ?— 
Most likely I shall. 
= 38,726. I have taken you into my confidence ?— 

es. 

38,727. You feel that >—Yes, I feel very nicely. 

38,728. Make me a grateful return, and tell me 
something you know ?—I don’t know anything. 

38,729. What subjects do you consider you do 
know anything about ?—Nothing at all. 

38,7380. If that is the case, I really do not think 
there is much use in pressing you with any questions ? 
—I am sure I know nothing about it, so it is no use 
to press me at all. 

38,731. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) On what day did they 
take your committee room in 1875, was it on the 
polling day ?—Yes. 

38,732. Is your house near the polling station ?>— 
No nearer than the “ Trowel and Hammer.” 

38,733. They do not appear to have made use of 
your room at all in 1875?—No not this last one, 
there was no one to come. 

38,734. How long have you been a Conservative ? 
—AlIl my lifetime. 

38,735. Am I to understand that you have always 
voted blue ?—No, not blue, but Tory. 

38,736. Which colour do you vote for ?—Tory. 

38,737. Which colour ?—Purple. 

38,738. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you say that both in 
1874 and 1875 they came to you on the polling day 
to take your room ?—They never came at all in 1875. 

38,739. Not to take your room ?—No. 

38,740. But to engage it >—Yes. 

38,741. On which day did they engage it >—I 
cannot tell. 

38,742. Was it on the voting day, or before ?— 
Before the voting day. 

38,743. Are you sure of that ?—Yes. 

38,744. The day before ?—I cannot say whether it 
was the day before or a day or two. 

38,745. In 1874, when did they engage it ?—I don’t 
know. 

38,746. Was it on the polling day ?—They engaged 
it before ; they thought they should want it. 

38,747. You said just now that in 1874 they 
engaged it on the polling day ?—They engaged it 
before the polling day. 

38,748. How long before ?—It might be a day or 
two ; they sent word that they should want it on the 
polling day. 

38,749. (Mr. Howard.) Is that all you can tell us ? 
—Yes. 

38,750. Do you never talk politics over your bar 
counter >—No. 

38,751. You do not try to get men round to your 
views ?—No. 

38,752. You do not feel enough interest in politics 
to do that >—No, I don’t know anything about it. 
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Henry Kine, sworn and examined. 


38,753. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You keep the “ Brick- 
layer’s Arms ?”—Yes. . 

38,754. How long have you kept it ?—Just_ over 
three years. 

38,755. You had it at the last election ?—Yes. 

38,756. Did you let it then to either party ?—Yes. 

38,757. To which ?—The Liberals. 

38,758. For what ?>—A committee room. 

38,759. What day was it taken?—I think either 
three or four days before the election. 

38,760, What rent ?>—Two guineas. 

38,761. Did they pay it ?—Yes. 

38,762. Was it used as a committee room ?>—Yes, 

38,763. Were there any clerks ?—There was one. 

38,764. Any messengers?—I think there were 
two; Ll understood there were; I was not at home 
that election. I was driving a cab then ; my son was 
there. 


38,765. Your son knows more about it than you~ 


do ?—Yes. 

38,766. Is he here ?—No, he is not. 
fortunately for me, dead. 

38,767. At the last election day did you notice 
many come in there ?—I was out driving. 

38,768. ‘You have been always a Liberal, have 


He is, un- 


you ?—Yes. 
38,769. .And-always voted for the Liberals ?—Yes. 
38,770. In 1874 was it taken as committee room? 
— Yes. 


38,771. 
38,772. 


For what rent ?—Two guineas. 
Was it paid ?—Yes. 
38,773. Taken by the Liberals, was it ?—Yes. 
38,774. How long before. the election day ?—On 
the Monday. 


38,775. When was the election day ?—I think it . 


was on the Friday, if 1 mistake not. 

38,776. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1874. 

(Mr. M‘ Mahon.) In 1875 it was taken on a Fri- 
day ?—I am speaking of 1875 now. 

38,777. I have done with 1875, I was asking as 
to 18742?—It was taken the Monday before the 
election: 

88,778. When was the election ? 

(Mr. Goldney.) On the Wednesday in 1874 ?—-I 
know it was the Monday previous to the election; the 
clerk came on the Monday. 

38,779. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were there many mes- 
sengers there >— Two. 

38,780. Any books ?—Yes. 

38,781. Do you mean to say you saw only two 
messengers all the time ’—They did not come out and 
in through my place; this room is situated in the 
yard like, a club room, and they go out and in 
past my house through the yard. 

38,782. All that you saw were two ?—AlIl that I 
saw in the room were two, but I was out driving that 
day. 
38,788. Did you see many persons passing in there ? 
—I saw several. 

38,784. What was the nearest Liberal committee 
room to that ?—The ‘“‘ Tuns.” 

38,785. How far off was that ?>—I should think 300 
or 400 yards. 

38,786. (Mr. Goldney.) You were driving your 
cab ?>—Yes. 

38,787. Which side engaged your cab ?—The 
Liberals. 

38,788. You got two guineas for your room, did 
not you rp—Yes. 

38,789. Are you sure that the “Tuns” is the 
nearest Liberal committee room to you?—To the best 
of my belief it is. 

38,790. What other one is pretty near P—I do not 
know. 

38,791. I suppose you were engaged driving voters 
up to the poll ?—Yes. 

38,792. Who went with your carriage >—I am sure 
I cannot remember who went; I went to the “ Tuns,” 
and I supplied more than one fly, and they put me on 


there at the central to work different parts of the | 
city. 

38,793. Did you drive any gentlemen about in 
1875 ?—No, mostly poor men, working men. 


38,794, Who ordered you where to go ?—There was 


a man put on the box. 

38,795. Who was that >—In 1875, it was Mr.Roberts, 
if I mistake not. 

38,796. Who is he —A shoemaker. 

38,797. He knew where to direct you to go ?—Yes, 
they told us where there was any one wanted to go, 
if there was any one unwell or that, to take them up. 


38,798. When did they tell you?—They told this 


man ; I did not get off the box. 

38,799. What was going on at your house ?— 
Nothing that I know of ; a committee room, 

38,800. Who was the clerk there?—I cannot tell 

ou. i; 

38,801. Was there one?—There was one sent by 
Mr. Brock from the “'Tuns.” it 
38,802. When ?—On Monday, the register and the 


books and other things and circulars were brought, ’ 


with writing-paper and pens, on the Monday, and 
given to me in the bar, and I went and placed them in 
the committee room. 

38,803, About the messengers, when did they come ? 
—TI do not know. ; 

38,804. When were they put on ?—That I cannot 
tell you, I had nothing to do with that. 

38,805. How many were put on at your place ?— 
Not one, 

38,806. Are you sure of that ?—Yes, to the best of 
my knowledge. 

38,807. Were either of your sons put on ?—No. 
me Were any of them paid at your place ?— 

0. 

38,809. Do you know how they were paid in the 
third ward ?—I do not unless they were paid at the 
“Tuns.” 

38,810. You did not hear how they were paid in 
the third ward ?—I did not. 

38,811. Was 1874 the first time you had ever let 
your room for an election ?—That house ; there was 
no general election before that during the time I was 
in that house. 

38,812. Had you been in any other house before ? 
—Yes, the “ Cambridge” in the Market Place. 

eat Had that been let for a committee room ? 
—Yes. 

38,814. What did you get for that >—IJ think it was 
two guineas. 

38,815. For the same party? — For the same 
party. ; 

38,816. When you changed your house you applied 
again ?—I did not apply at all. : 

38,817. They came to you ?—Yes. 

38,818. In 1875 you say you were going about to 
take up voters. Tell us some of the places you took 
them up from ?—I was driving a private carriage, and 
I went wherever I was asked to go.. 

88,819. In 1874 ?—In 1875. 

38,820. Who was in the private carriage ?—Any- 
one that chose to go in ; I went by myself round my 
neighbourhood, and if anyone asked me to take them 
up, I took them up. i 

38,821. No one directed you?—No, what I did 
was gratuitous ; I charged nothing for it; the horse 
and trap I lent myself, and drove it. 

38,822. Tell us some of the places where you 
went ?—I went wherever I could. One was Mr. Ram, 
from Eaton, I drove him down to the eighth ward to 
vote, and I also drove Mr. Williment in Brunswick 
Road. 

38,823. Which Mr. Williment ?>—I only know one 
Mr. Williment. ht ah 

38,824, Did you go to any places to pick up voters ? 
—No. 

38,825. In 1874 where did you go?—In 1874, I 
went all round the ward. 


38,826. Try and remember some places to which 
you went to pick up voters ?—I could not do that; if 
anyone stopped me in the street, I went. 

_ 38,827. I wonder if I know a little bit more about 
it than you do. Did you ever hear of a man called 
Stevens of the “‘ Albert ?”—Where is the “ Albert ?” 

88,828. Public house ?—I do not know where 
it is. 

38,829. Are you quite sure of that ?}—Certain of it. 

38,830. You never went there to pick up voters ?— 
J neither know a man named Stevens, nor where the 
“ Albert” is situated. 

38,831. You never picked up voters there ?—INo. 

38,832. Without knowing it >—No. 

38,833. Do you know a man named Gilmore ?— 
Yes, quite well. 

38,834. Did you ever pick up any voters at his 
place ?—Certainly not. 

38,835. Do you know a man named Whatman ?— 
No. 

38,836. Did you ever pick up voters at his place? 
—I do not know him. 

38,837. You did not go to any particular place to 
pick up voters >—No. 

38,838. You only drove about and took up anybody 
who hailed you >—Yes. 

38,839. How were you paid for that ?>—Nothing. 

88,840. In 1874 or 1875 ?—No. 

38,841. You did it voluntarily >—I did. 

38,842. Whose was the horse and: trap ?—Mine in 
1875. 

38,843. You gave yourself and the horse.and trap ? 
— Yes, and my services. 

88,844. In 1875 and 1874 too ?>—Yes. 

38,845. Both times ?—Yes. 

88,846. Your horse and trap?—Not this time, I 
had it lent me. 

38,847. Whose was it >—Mr. Ram’s. 

38,848. That was the gentleman you drove down ? 
—So I did. 

38,849. Did you recommend any messengers ?—No. 

38,850. Do you know if any messengers were at all 
employed in the 1875 election ?—I do not. 

38,851. By either party >—Not personally, I do not 
know them by name. 

88,852.' Do you think either party did employ any 
messengers ?—I have no doubt about that, [ have seen 
parties about. 

88,858. A great many?—They brought me my 
circular, my voting card, both parties. 

38,854. How many men did it take to bring your 
voting card ?—Two men, one for each party brought 
me the card. 

88,855. You know there were messengers employed 
- then ?—No doubt of it. 
38,856. Whatdo you think they were employed for ? 
-.—I suppose to do the. business, and carry out the cir- 
culars the same as they brought them ‘to me ; and 
bills. . 
38,857 . What else ?—I know they were ordered to 
do it. - 

38,858. Do you think there were a great many 


employed ?—I do not’ know how many there were ; I ~ 


saw a great number running about with bills and 
large posters, and circulars, and so on, the time I was 
about. I could not help seeing. If you saw aman 
pass you in. the road you naturally supposed he was a 
messenger. pa 

- 38,859. Do you know if there was a large number 
employed on either side ?—I do not know that there 


_. Was an excess. - 


38,860. Do you know that there was an excess ?—I 
have no idea what they want, I never was mixed up 
in that way with messengers. 

38,861. You keep a public-house ?—Yes. 

38,862. Do people talk at all when they come. into 
your house ?—Frequently, I have both sides, public- 
houses are used by both mostly. 

38,863. Did you hear anything said about the mes- 
sengers in there ?—No, I never said anything about 
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it. I was not at home much during the 1875 election, 


very rarely, not until it was time to shut up. 

38,864. You know nothing about messengers ?—No, 
only, only what I have told you. 

38,865. It is quite a new thing what I have told 
you ?—I know that messengers were employed at every 
election. ) 

38,866. What was the first election at which you 
knew they were employed ?—I cannot tell you; there 
are always men to carry out bills and cards. 

oe Always more than wanted ?—That I cannot 
tell. 

38,868. You do not know whether there were more 
than were wanted in 1874 ?—I cannot tell you. 

_ 388,869. Or in 1875 ?—1 cannot tell anything about 
it. 
38,870. You seem to take an active part in politics, 
you lent your time and lent your horse and cab to the 
party ?—I did. 

38,871. Still you know nothing about anything ?— 
I know nothing about messengers in one shape or 
another, [ never recommended any, nor saw them.-- 

38,872. Nor saw them at your house ?—Nor saw 
them at my house. I never knew they were messen- 
gers except they brought in circulars or bills. 

38,873. You say the “Tuns” is the nearest place 
to you ?—To the best of my belief, it is. 

38,874. You think that is asmuch as 300 yards off ? 
—I should think it is quite that. 

38,875. Did you go into the “Tuns” at all 2—Not 
during the election day. 

38,876. A day oritwo before ?—To the best of my 
belief, I did not. \ 

38,877. Did you go near the “ Tuns ” ?—Passed it 
plenty of times. 

38,878. Were there many people standing about ?— 
I saw some people standing inside and I saw a great 
number standing around there, but that is when the 
procession was coming up with Colonel Wilkinson. 

38,879. Was that in 1875 ?—That was in 1875. 

38,880. Did you hear whether there were many 
messengers engaged at the “ Tuns ?—TI did not hear 
anything about it. 

88,881. Perhaps you did not enquire ?—It was no 
business of mine and I did not enquire. 

38,882. It was no business of yours, and you did not 
see or hear more than necessary ?>—That is it. 

38,883. You think there is no public-house com- 
mittee room nearer you than the “Tuns”?—I am 
sure | do not know; [never go into any houses round 
me ; mine is the first house as.you go into the place. 
I go out that way, I do not go round the other way 
once in two months. 

38,884. Was your house much used by people during 
the election, not during the day, but during the week ? 
—Not more than usual. r 

38,885. Not more people coming in and out ?—No, 
and J think my takings during the day were less than 
other days during the last election. 

38,886: | (Mr. Howard.) Was beer supplied to 
anybody at your house, clerks or messengers P—In 
1875 ? 

38,887. Yes 2—No. 

38,888. 1874 P—1874 there was. 

38,889. Who paid for it ?—I do not rightly remem- 
ber whether Mr. Brock sent me the money or ’not. 

38,890. How much ?—As near asT can guess it was 
5i. That included the fiymen for the night previous 
to the election and the election night, and the morning 
of the election, and the next morning too. 

38,891. What were the flymen doing the night 
previous to the election ?—They came from Yarmouth 
and the horses, and they were obliged to come here 
the night previous. 

38,892. How much did you have for your room in 
1874 ?—Two guineas. , 

38,893. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Why do you say they 
were obliged to come over the night before ?—If they 
had come over on ‘the day of the election the horses 
would not have been able to run about in the day. 
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38,894. Were there not plenty of cabs in Norwich ? 
—No, you could not get one if you paid 102. for it, 
they were mostly hired up by the other side. 

38,895. Do you mean to say that the Conservative 
party had hired up all the cabs in the town ?—Yes. 

38,896. You were sent by the Liberals to get cabs 
from Yarmouth ?—Yes. 

38,897. How many did you bring ?—If I mistake 
not, there were eight and a dog-cart. 

38,898. How many cabs were there in Norwich 
hired by the Conservatives ?—That I cannot tell you. 
I went round to all the hackney masters and I could 
not get one, and all the private people that had horses, 
and I could not get one. 

38,899. And were then obliged to go to Yarmouth ? 
—I had to go to Yarmouth. 

38,900. (Mr. Howard.) How many did you bring 
over ?—Kight. 

38,901. What was done with them ?—They were 
sent to the “ Tuns,” to the “ Central.” 

38,902. Did you ride in one of them the next day ? 
—The one I drove in myself, I never charged for. 

38,903. Was that the dog-cart?—No, a four- 
wheeler. 

38,904. You took voters to the poll ?—Yes. 

38,905. Do you know the law forbids that sort of 
thing ?—No, I do not; it has been used ever since I 
remember, taking people up to the poll. 

38,906. As you have done it a long time, you do 
not think it wrong ?—If a man commits a crime 
innocently I do not think he is much to blame. 

38,907. As you have done it a long time, you do not 
think there is much harm?—If there is no notice 
given, z 

38,908. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I understand you to tell 
us that the Conservative party hired up all the 
Norwich cabs ?>—Yes. 

38,909. Did you see any Norwich cabs carrying 
Conservative voters ?—Plenty. 

38,910. How do you know they were hired by the 
Conservative party >—When I went they told me so. 

38,911. (Mr. Howard.) Who is ‘ they” ?—The 
cabmen. 

38,912. Had you endeavored to hire them for the 
Liberal party ?—I had. 

38,913. You did endeayor to do that >—Yes, I was 
driving a cab of my own. 

38,914. You were too late?—That is quite right— 
I was forestalled. 

38,915. If you had not been too late you would 
have done it ?—Yes. 

38,916. That was your intention ?>—Yes. 

38,917. How much do you think there is to choose 
between you, under those circumstances. You in- 
tended to take up all the cabs in the city ?—No, not 
at all ; I was not unlimited ; but I was limited to 10. 

38,918. I ask you upon your oath ?—I should have 
got 10 at Yarmouth, but I could not. 

38,919. Do you not know that between you and 
other men employed for that purpose, the intention 
was to hire all the cabs in the city >—Not known to 
me. 

38,920. And you werea little too late ?—Not known 
to me. 

38,921. Have you the slightest doubt that if the 
Liberal party had been soon enough, they would have 
had them all ?—I do not think anything of the sort. 

38,922. They would have got as many as they 
could ?—-When I was asked to get 10—I might get 
from 8 to 10 cabs—I then went round and found I 
could not get them; I went and reported, and then I 
said perhaps I thonght I could get some at Yarmouth ; 
all I could get was 8. 

38,923. Who else was told to hire cabs for the 
Liberals ?—I do not know. 

38,924. A good many ?7—I do not know anything 
about that. , 

38,925. You were not the only man selected for 
that purpose ?—I should think not. 

38,926. If there were several of you with 10 each, 
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you would soon hire all?—I do not know whether — 


there were several. 

38,927. (Bfr. M‘Mahon.) How long before the 
polling day was this?—I think, but 1 won’t speak 
positively, on the Friday. 

38,928. The polling day was Friday ?—The Friday 
previous to the polling day, I think so, I won’t state 
that as a fact. 

38,929. (Mr. Howard.) Give me the names of 
some of the Liberal cab-proprietors who told you the 
Tories had hired all the vehicles >—I do not think I 
ean. 


38,930. I will tell you what my object is. I intend 


to communicate with them ?—I do not really think 
there is above one or two Liberal cab-proprietors in 
the town. 

38,931. Were they the men who told you the 
Tories had hired all the vehicles >—I went along the 
drive and enquired of all the drivers. 

38,932. Tell me the names of the Liberal cab- 
proprietors ?—I only know of Mr. Woolsey. 

38,933. It has come down to one 2—I do not know 
any other except Mr. Woolsey. 

38,934. Where does he live ?—I do not know where 
he lives ; he standson the Market Place. 

38,935. Does that represent the entire cab trade of 
the city ?—I do not think there is another Liberal 
cab-proprietor in the place, to the best of my know- 
ledge. 

38,936. Do you believe there is a Tory ecab-pro- 
prietor ?—A great number. 

38,937. Give me their names ?—Mr. Kett is one. 

38,938. Where does Kett live ?—St. Giles’ Street. 

38,939. Give me another? — Mr. Webster, the 
“ Maid’s Head.” ; 

38,940. Run through them all quickly ?—1 think 
Wigg, I believe he is a Tory, 

38,941. Those are all eab-proprietors, I suppose ?— 
Yes, and they have a number of men who drive for 
them. 

38,942. You do not know of any single Liberal cab- 
proprietor ?—I do not, only Mr. Woolsey. 

38,943. You do not know how it is, but all the 
cab-proprietors in the city are on the Tory side ?—It 
seems like it. 

38,944. Woolsey is not a cab-proprietor, but he 
drives one cab ?—That is it. 

38,945. You cannot explain how it is that the 
whole of the cab-proprietors in the city are Conser- 
vatives >—No. 


38,946. Do you think it is a little odd ?—I do not 


think anything about it. 

28,947. Do you feel quite assured that when you 
give your evidence on that point you are right ? 
—Positive Iam right ; 1 do not know of any other 
Liberal cab-proprietor. © : 

38,948. That is Woolsey ?—That is Woolsey, be- 
sides myself. 

38,949. Were the cabs during the election day 
posted over with the colours of the parties ?—Yes. 

38,950. I suppose you put colours on your eight or 
ten ?—I had none on mine. 

38,951. Why not ?—They spoil the trap, and the 
one I was driving was only an open pheton, no room 
for one. 

38,952. (Mr. Goldney.) You had the colours on 
your whip ?—No, I had not on my whip. 

38,953. (Mr. Howard.) On your hat ?—No. 

38,954. You saved the cab and sacrificed the party ? 
—No. 

38,955. You believe in colours?—Not always; I 
believe in principles more than colours. 

38,956. Did you see any other cabs with the colours 
of the party ?—The Liberals. 

38,957. Yes ?—Oh yes, both parties. 

38,958. They were pretty freely distributed ?—I 
have seen them; there was one on the Dasher. 

38,959. You were the only man without colours ? 
—I had no place to place them, it was a little low- 
backed affair. 4 


,960. Did you not put a blue ribbon on your 
?—No. 


88,961. And nothing in your hat ?—No. 


38,962. And no flower in your coat, no blue and 
white flower ?_No. 


“¢ 38,963. You took a fanereal view of the election 


day 7—Yes. 
_ 38,964. Did you abstain from the use of colours 
ewe you thought they were forbidden by law ?7~ 
, oO. 2 
38,965. In fact you do not care about things being 
forbidden by law, if it —— ~~ Pte. do or believe 
. a in Norwich believe colours were 
‘many persons 
38,966. You did ?—No, I did not. 
' 38,967. You are not quite serious ?—I am. 
38,968. You have a very strong opinion about cabs? 
38,969. Do you mean to swear that you did not 


Wits Toray, 


38,975. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Exhibition 
Tavern” in Ber Street ?—Yes. 

38,976. It is in the sixth ward ?—Yes. 

38,977. Was that room engaged as a committee 
room at the last election >—Yes. 

38,978. How much did you get for it?—A sove- 


38,979. Was it engaged in the 1874 election ?— 
No. 

38,980. Who engaged it in 1875 7—Mr. Amies. 

38,981. Did you apply to him ?—Yes. 

38,982. Was yours used as a committee room ?7— 
No, not used at all. 

38,983. Were bills stuck up in your window ?7— 
Yes. be.3 

38,984. How long have you been in the house 7— 
13 years and over. 

38,985. “Committee room” was stuck up in the 
window ?—Yes. 

38,986. Nobody came near the place ?—Nobody 
came near to transact any business. 

38,987. No messengers were sent down to yours ? 
—No. 

38,988. None were put on there ?—No. 

38,989. Did you recommend any ?—One. 

38,990. Was he put on ?—I do not think he was. 

38,991. Was be a voter 7—No. 

38,992. Had you always been of the same politics ? 
—Conservatir: 


ee 
33,993. Always ?7—Yes. 
That I suppose you told Mr. Amies when 
she applied for the room ?—He did not wish to know 
that. 


38,995. He knew it before?—I never voted any 


38,996. What went on at yours during the election 
day ?—I do not know what you mean. 
38,997. Did any people come in and out ?—There 
~-were plenty of customers in and out the whole day. 
Did voters come there before they went to 
the poll ?—Not that I know of. They might come in 
and have a glass of beer. 
38,999. Where they taken from there ?—Not that 
Iknowof, > 
ee ns ow cok drove 
up to the place several times. 
ner aly Toe bring them away?—I do not know 
whether they took or brought them there. 
39, Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What day was your room 
n ?—For the election day. 
. About what time ?—I had the bills about 


39,005. Then you got a guinea ?—A sovereign. 
39,006. You say you have been always a Con- 
servative ?—Yes. 

39,007. And have always voted as 2 Conservative ? 
—Yes. 
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believe it was unlawful to use cabs ?—I mean to swear 
to it, and T believe it. ~ 

38,970. You believe it still 7—I do not know now, 
but I thought it was legitimate, or it would not have 
been done by both parties. 

38,971. Did you never hear that the law forbids 
the use of cabs in cities 7?—Never. 

38,972. Or carriages to take voters to the poll 7— 
Never. 

38,973. It is very desirable that you should make 
yourself acquainted with the law. It is not a very 
creditable thing for a man of your age to come into 
Court and say, with all your election experience, that 
you do not know such a provision of the legislature 
as that ?—There are plenty of better learned people 
that did not believe in that. 

38,974. Everybody is bound to obey, whatever their 
rank and station in life. In election times it is your 
duty to find out the election law and endeavour to 
obey it; and the same remarks apply to both sides. 


sworn and examined. 


39,008. Do I understand by that that, you have 
always voted true blue ?—I have always voted orange 
and purple, as it is called in Norwich. 

39,009. Then it is not true blue ?—No. 

39,010. You would scorn to vote for the trne blues ? 
—NMy principles are not that way, and I should not 
vote for them. 

39,011. (Mr. Howard.) Were you aware of this 
large messenger employment ?—It has been general 
conversation throughout the city. 

39,012. For how long a time ?—For this last three 
or four elections. Everybody is aware of that I should 
think that lives in Norwich on the part of both parties. 

39,013. I suppose there is no doubt that it has 
been very exiensively practised /—I do noi know for 
the extensiveness. It has been practised, there is a 
proot of it. 

39,014. On both sides, do you think ?—Decidediy, 
according to the evidence that has been given in this 
Court. 

39,015. Did you know of it before the Commis- 
sioners came down here ?—It has been talked about 
publicly enough in all houses and streets. 

39,016. What was supposed to be the object of it? 
—I shonid think the direct object was to gain the 
votes of the persons they employ. 

39,017. Have you any doubt about it?—I should 
not think I have. 

39,018. You say you never put on any messengers 
yourself ?—-Never recommended only one man, and 
he never got on; he was no voter. 

39,019. Do you think the reason he did not get on 
was because he had no vote ?>—That I cannot expla, 
I did not ask him the question. 

39,020. Do you think he would have got on if he 
had had a vote ?—That I cannot say. 

39,021. What do you think ?>—I cannot answer that 
question, because I do not know whether the reason 
he was not put on was because he had not a voie. 

39,022. What is your opinion ?—I cannot give an 
opinion. - 

39,023. I suppose after all this investigation, you 
are not likely to put on any messengers at any other 

_election 7?—I never took thai interest im elections. 
I have plenty of business at home to atiend to during 
the hours of the election. 

39,024. Your house is in a somewhat important 
district. It is just as well to bear in mind about the 
messenger employment, that it is not lawful What 
do you think will be done with the messengers when 
we have gone away. Do you think you would get a 
lot of applications from messengers to be put on ?—I 
never had but that one in my life. 

39,025. Do you think, in Norwich generally, there 
will be plenty of applications for gers >—If it 
is not the messenger trick, they will invent some other 
system. 
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39,026. Do you believe there is no remedy for this 
disease >—I do not know that. J am not in a position 
to state that. 

39,027. You think it will go on?—Perhaps. in 
some other form. 

39,028. You do not. think this Commission will put 
an end to all sorts of electoral corruption in the city? 
—That I cannot speak to, I think they will try some 
other scheme. 

39,029. You do not think that ingenuity is alto- 
gether exhausted yet ?—One party commences. it 
and the other gets the word about it, and they start 
the same system. 

39,030. Have you reflected what sort of thing will 
be substituted for the messenger trick ?>—I- am not 
versed enough in political matters to form an opinion 
on that. 

39,031. However, you think: there will be. some 
form. of corruption or bribery. In. short, do ,you 
believe ina pure election in Norwich ?—Yes; if. you 
were to pay every working-man for his vote, you 
might get one; that is the only direct way, to pay 
every man for his vote, and then they will know what 
every man gets, and the candidate will know what it 
will cost before he comes. 

39,032. (Mr. Goldney.)' Pay them all the same 
amount ?—Yes, i 
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39,039. (Mr. 
Street >—Yes. 

39,040. Are you a voter P—Yes. 

39,041. Have you taken any part in the elections 
in Norwich ?—I have been set on. 

39,042. Do you mean as'a messenger ?—Yes. 

39,043. At the election. of 1874, were you?—It 
was this last election; 1875. 

89,044. The last election was Tillett and Wilkin- 
son; the other was Huddleston and Stracey, and 
Colman and Tillett. .Were you set on at both P—Yes. 

39,045. Where were you set on, in 1874, at whose 
house, or by whom ?—A committee room in ‘the fourth 
ward, by Mr. Thirkettle, 

39, 046. At what place >—In St. Peter’s Churchyard 
committee room. 

89,047. On the Conservative side >—Yes, 

39,048. What were you paid then ?—8s. 6d. a day. 

39,049. How many days were you employed ?—I 
believe I was employed four days. 

39,050. What did you do on that occasion ?—Carry 

out circulars. 

39,051. A. large bundle ?—I cannot exactly. tell 
you, about the size of the bundles. 

39,052. Not enough to weary you?—It might be 
sometimes 14, 10, 8, 7, and so.on. 

39,053. You did not feel. greatly fatigued >—No ; I 
do not think I did feel fatigued. 

39,054. In 1875, had you the same sort of employ- 
ment ?>—Yes. 

39,055. Who gave you the employment then ?— 
This last election ? 

39,056. Yes ?—I was set on by Mr. Nicholls, 

39,057. He is on the Liberal side, is he not >—Yes. 

39,058. Is he the secretary of the fourth ward 
Liberal Association ?>—I believe so. 

39,059. I think you met him, did you not ?>—Yes. 

39,060. On the Monday before the election-day ?— 
Ys! 

39,061. Did you ask him to give you anything to 
do. ?—Yes. 

39,062. What did he ‘say >—He said he could set 
me on on Wednesday morning, if I came to his house. 

39,063. Did you go ?—Yes. 

39,064. Did you see him ?>—Yes. 

39,065., What did he say to you 2—He said’ he 
could put me on from then until Friday. 

39,066, Friday was the polling day ?—Yes. 

39, 067. What was he to pay york iat Gd a ley, 
he told me. 

39,068. Anything for hs polling-day ¢ ie 264 6d. 


Howard.) Do you live in) Coburg 
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39,033. ree do not think they qwill vote because 
they ought to vote without getting something for it? 
—They - will try hard enough to get, something for it 
—a good many of them. 

39, 034. Have you a ward association in your ward? 
—There was one, I believe. I cannot say whether 
there is one now. 

39,035. Do not the men who belong to this ward 
association vote without any money ?—That I cannot 
say. Iam not inquisitive enough to ask the question 
whether they vote without money. It would be 
rather imprudent on» my part to ask a.man the 
question. 

39,036. You may hear it Hearsay is not patwars 
to be abided by. 

39,037. (Mr. Howard.) Is there gnything else ‘you 
can. tell us? Do you know any ‘secrets; about your 
own party—things that are secret up »to the present 
time, but ought to be told to us. We do not represent 
parties. We want all the facts. Do you know of 
anything that you think would be useful to the Com- 
missioners ?—Not that I am aware of. 

39,038. Do you know of anything against your 
opponents, the Liberals ?) We want all the information 
we can get from respectable witnesses, that is relevant 
to the objects of the Commission. “You do not. know 
of anything on either side >—Not'on either side. 


sworn and examined. 


39,069. Did he tell you to go anywhere or\do any- 
thing >—He told me to go to Mr. Clarke’s, :the 
“ British Lion,” in Coburg Street. 

39,070. You went there ?>—Yes.. 

39,071. When yon went there, whom ‘did you find 
there ?’—I saw two or three in the tap-room: 

39,072. Messengers ?—I suppose they were messen- 
gers. They asked me whether I was set on. 

39,073. You said “ Yes” P—Yes. / 

39,074. What were they doing ?. Drinking 2—They 
were sitting there; they had» some ein i suppose 
they paid for the first they had. 

39,075. What they had afterwards, they did not 
pay for ?—I had a portion of some beer twice,—two 
days. 

39,076. Did you pay for what you had ?—No. 

39,077. Who paid for it, you: do not know ?—I do 
not know. I never saw it paid for.) 

39,078. You did not ?—I did not. 

39,079. Was there a clerk there, or anyone who 
gave you instructions what to do ?—No.: . 

39,080. Did you get any instructions what to do? 
—I carried out one circular, and I got:instructions to 
walk about. I’could be put onion Thursday night. 

39,081. You got‘ instructions: to walk about and 
carry out one circular ?—One circular, ea was on the 
following day I carried out the cireular.| .) 

39,082. Did you carry out one circular ew 

39,083. Did you feel very. tired: after /it.2 Where 
did you take that one circular to?—To the ‘Water- 
loo ? in the Market Place. : (% 

39,084. That ‘was another: brie room ad 
Yes, T believe so. © ato 

39,085. In the Liberal intabdsti aide Ye . 

39,086. Did you take it back again to: the “ ‘Buitish 
Lion” 2—No. 

39,087. What in the world was it : bond > Ws it 
a ‘despatch, or a wiser ?— = was - “ge pt i 
suppose. 

39,088. What did you hia of it? 
was a very easy job. 
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- 39,096. And having a nice little quiet time at the 
“British Lion,” drinking some beer for which you 


“never paid ?—Yes. 


- 89,097. Is that a fair description of it ?—That 
mate 

39,098. Did Nicholls pay you the 14s. ?—Yes. 
~ 39,099. In cash ?—In cash. 

- 39,100. Do you remember Clarke being present 
when he paid you ?—Yes. 
~~ 39,101. This gentleman at the table (pointing to 
Thomas Clarke) ?>—That is the man. 

39,102. Were there a great many men there being 
paid ?—We went up singly ; when I was there, there 
was no one present but Mr. Clarke and Mr. Nicholls. 
39,103. Nicholls and Clarke were in the room acting 
as paymasters ?—One was paymaster. 

89,104. Clarke sat by ?—Sat by. 

39,105: You went up singly, one after the other, to 
get your money ?—I do not know how the others 
went up ; I went up singly. 

89,106. How many men went up, from time to 
time ?—I do not know. 

39,107. You did not notice ?—No. 

39,108. As soon as you got your money, you went 
off ?—No, I had not been in five minutes before I 
went up and took the money. 

39,109, Do you know Smith the fowl dealer >— 
Yes” * ths 

89,110. What is Smith in polities 2—That I could 
not say, I believe he is a Liberal. 

39,111. About a month or so before the election 
day, did you get anything from Smith ?—I got a ticket 
to go to a supper. 
~ 39,112: A supper given by the fowl dealer Smith ? 
—I believe not. J cannot say it was given by him. 
My ticket was given me. 

39,1138. What was on the ticket >—I do not know, 
T could not exactly tell you what was on it. I know 
it was to invite me to the supper. 

39,114. Admit to the supper >—Yes. 

39,115. What was the colour of the ticket ?--It 
was a white card with printed letters. 

39,116. What was the colour of the letters P—I 
believe they were blue. 

39,117: Blue letters on'a white card ?—I believe 
so, I cannot undertake to say whether it was blue or 
black. 

39,118. That was about 2 month before the elec- 
tion ?—Somewhere about that time. 

39,119. Was that supper to get you into a good 
condition for the arduous labours of the election ?— 
I did not think anything about that. 

89,120. I suppose, at all events, you had the supper ? 
—Yes,: ;,, 

39,121. How many of you?—I never counted how 
many there were ; 1 should consider there might be 
60.00. 70. 98 

39,122., Where was. the supper held? —At the 
“York” tavern. 

39,123. Where is the “ York” tavern r—On Castle 
Meadow. ie a 

°39,124.:In what “ward ?—That I do not know 
whether it is in the fourth ward or the fifth. 

39,125. Did you know any of the good men at the 
supper ?—I knew several of them. 

39,126. Where did you subsequently see them at 
the election time. Did you see them at the election 
time, afterwards ?—I saw some of them. 

39,127. What were they doing at the election, 
time? Were they also messengers ?—That I could 
not say: | i 

89,128. How were they employed at the election 
time ?—One of them I know was set on. 

» 89,129. You saw them engaged during the election, 
did. you ?—They were set on. 

39,180: Who set on at the election time any of the 
men who were at the supper ?—I cannot say who set 
them on, without it was Mr. Nicholls himself. 
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39,131. By which party were they set. on — 
Liberals or Conservatives ?—Liberals. 

39,132. Was it a good supper ?—Yes. 

39,133. Plenty to eat and drink ?>—Yes, 


39,134. Who was in the chair? Were you ?—I 
was sitting on a bench. 
39,135. Who acted as president? Who gave the 


toasts ?—That I could not say. 
39,136. You know what a toast is; who really 
did conduct the business of thé meeting ?—Some- 


body made speeches, I do not know the gentleman’s’ 


name who gave the speeches. 

39,137. Did he deliver the speech ?—Yes. 

39,138. Several speeches in the course of the 
evening ?—Yes, 

89,139. Did you make one ?—No. 

39,140. You can speak ?—I can talk, 

39,141. What was the talk about 2—We were talk- 
ing about: political affairs. 

39,142. T suppose you had the loyal toasts first, and 
then you began to talk about politics, Did the chair- 
man_.talk about politics 2—Yes. 

39,143. Did he give you any advice ?—Not me 
personally, 

39,144, But I mean generally, addressing his 
friends >— Yes. 

39,145. What was the leading idea in his speech ? 
—Upon Mr. Tillett. 

' 89,146. Mr. Tillett was not the leading idea ?—No. 

39,147. What was the leading idea in his speech ? 
About Mr. Tillett. 

39,148. Was there any recommendation as to how 
you should employ your time between that and the 
election >—No. 

39,149. What did he suggest about Mr. Tillett 2— 
He said he thought we could not find a better man in 
the city, to represent the city. 

39,150. At that time you expected an election 
was coming off soon, did you not ?—Yes, he said there 
would be one shortly. 

39,151. Were there not other speeches about 
polities P—I could not think of what was said par- 
ticularly, it is some time since. 

39,152. I suppose you had plenty to eat and drink ? 
That night I had. 

39,153. I do not mean you, but all the company. 
It was well served ?—Yes, sufficient for all of them. 

39,154, A generous feast p—Yes. 

39,155-6. What did you drink ? 
Yes, the best ale. 

39,157. How long did the proceedings last? What 
time did you sit down to the feast ?—-I could not say 
what night it was. 

39,158. Was it six o’clock ?—Seven o’clock we 
were to meet, and we sat down some where about 
eight. 

39,159. And you broke up, when ?—It might be 11. 

39,160. Having spent a happy evening and resolved 
to—what ?>—To rest. 

39,161. You did rest for a time, I suppose >—Yes. 

89,162. Then the election came at last ?—The 
election came afterwards. 

39,163. Do you not think you rested then, if all 
you did was to take out one circular,—it was per- 
petual rest to you, was it not? Was Mr. Clarke 
of the “ British Lion” at the supper ?--Yes, I believe 
he was. 


Chiefly beer >— 


39,164. Did he distinguish himself by a speech ?—- 


T could not say whether he addressed the meeting. 

39,165. Was Nicholls there >—Yes. 

39,166, Did he speak ?>—Yes, he did speak, several 
times—they proposed him to, be vice-chairman. 

39,167. Did he act as vice-chairman at the supper ? 
—Yes. 

39,168. Then you do not remember who the chair- 
man was r—No, I do not. 

39,169. They did. not do all the speaking between 
them did they ?>—Several of them sang a song several 
times. ; 

89,170. Were the songs the familiar ballads of our 
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country, or some of the old. political songs ?~Some 
of them comic, and some sentimental. 

39,171. Which were the political songs, the comic 
or the sentimental ?—None of them. 

30,172. You are quite sure there was no Norwich 
song of a political sort ?—No. 

30,173. You spent a pleasant enjoyable evening, and 
then you went to rest ?>—Yes. 

39,174. Did you feel that your political principles 
were confirmed. What was the effect on your own 
mind ?—I always say one thing and I never turn 
another. 

39,175. Do you remember two Williments, and 
Ford of Coburg Street ?—Yes. 

39,176. Were they employed with you on Thursday 
and Friday ?—One Mr. Williment and Samuel Wilkin- 
son. 

39,177. And William Scott?—I am not aware 
whether it is William Scott or Thomas Scott. 

39,178. (Mr. Goldney.) The one in Coburg Street ? 
—Yes. 

39,179. (Mr. Howard.) What have been your 
political principles >—Conservative. 

39,180. In 1874 you were allied to the Con- 
servatives, and you were a messenger ?—Yes. ~ 

89,181. In 1875, after the supper, you became a 
Liberal messenger, and you voted for somebody ?— 
Yes. 

39,182. Did you vote before 1874? Have you 
had a vote for some years ?—I think I have had 
a vote about two and a half or three years. 

39,183. Did you vote at the 1874 election P—I 
voted at the two general elections. 

39,184. The-Commissioners are all of opinion that 
you ought to tell us for whom you voted in 1875, at 
the last election >—For Colonel Wilkinson. 

39,185. For whom did you vote in 1874 ?—For 
Stracey and Huddleston—they were the two. 

39,186. So that you have always voted the same 
since you have had a vote ?—Yes, always Conserva- 
tive; so I did at the municipal election. 

39,187. Do you remember Isaac Ford being em- 
ployed with you ?—Yes. 

39,188. Do you remember Wm. Scott ?—I remember 
Scott; I do not know whether it is William or 
‘Thomas. 

39,189. Of Coburg Street ?>—Yes. 

39,190. Do you remember Geary of Coburg Street, 
—Yes. 

39,191. What other men do you remember ?—I 
remember a man of Starling Place. 

39,192. Is that William Wright ?—Yes, I think it 
is William Wright, Starling Place. 

30,193. Do you remember any other names? do 
you remember Lincoln or Roach ?—No, I might know 
him to see to, but not by name. 

39,194. Tell me any other names you can think of, 
Williments you do remember ?—I know one. ° 

39,195. Were you much in and out at the “ British 
Lion ”?—I was in various times. ; 

39,196. Was Mr. Clarke always there when yow 
were there ?>—No, I think not always. 

39,197. Did he appear to take an interest in the 
election going on ?—On the polling day I believe he 
was out canvassing. 

39,198. Was his house pretty well filled from time 
to time during the election day ?—There were several 
‘people in during the day. 

39,199. There were a great many messengers, I 
suppose, whom you did not know by name ?—Not, so 
many there that I did not know. 

39,200. How many messengers do you think there 
were altogether ?—I should consider there were about 
six or seven. 

39,201. At Clarke’s and the “ British Lion ”?—Yes ; 
there might be eight, I could not say. 

39,202. That is what you call the staff of mes- 
sengers there, but how many were put on at Clarke’s ? 
—I do not know how many were put on, but I believe 
there were six or seven put on. ; 

39,203. Those were the men always there. How 
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many men were put on at Clarke’s place ?—I could 
not say. 

39,204. (Mr. Goldney.) How many were paid 
there ?—I was paid myself, I went up singly, and J 
do not know how many were paid there. I did not 
see any of them paid. 

39,205. How many were there to be paid when you 
were there ?—I believe they were all paid; if not all, 
some of them. 

39,206. (Mr. Howard.) All paid before you ?>— 
Some of them, because I went in and took my money. 

39,207. Some had gone away before you came ?—I 
believe so ; I do not know. 

39,208. How many did you see altogether, paid, and 
waiting to be paid ?—I did not see any that were not 
paid, if they were not paid they did not tell me. 
I was asked whether I was paid and I said “No ;” 
they said, “if you go up stairs you will be paid.” 

39,209. You went and got your money ?—Yes. 

39,210. How many men do you think were paid in 
the same way ?—I could not tell you how many there 
were paid. I believe there were six or seven paid. 

39,211. Those are the messengers who were. em- 
ployed at the rooms, but you do not know how many of 
the men were paid afterwards ?—No, I do not know 
how many there were put on altogether. 

39,212. Were you paid the second night ?—I believe 
I wasypaid the night of the election, the Friday night, 
I could not say whether it was Friday or Saturday, 
but I believe it was Friday if I am not mistaken. 

39,213. Have you ever been a messenger at any of 
the municipal elections -—No. 

39,214. Do you remember the municipal election in 
ers when Stevens and Willis were candidates ?— 

es. 

39,215. Were you not set on then ?—No. 

39,216, Are you sure ?—Yes. 

39,217. Were you ever set on at a municipal elec- 
tion >—No. 

39,218. Were you ever employed in any capacity at 
all >—Not at a municipal election. 

39,219. Did you ever vote at a municipal election ? 
—Once. 

89,220. When was that?r—I believe it was when 
Stevens and Willis put up in my ward. 

39,221. Were you not employed then ?—No, 

39,222. Stevens and Willis, or somebody from them, 
saw you about your vote ?—Somebody came after me 
to go and vote. 

39,223. When was that ; was that on the polling 
day, or before >—On the polling day. 

39,224. Did you give your time and attention to the 
municipal election on the polling day ?—No. 

39,225. You took some interest in Stevens and 
Willis ?—Yes, I went and voted. 

39,226. Did you not do some work on that day r— 
No, without it was my own work. 

39,227. Any election work ?—No. 

39,228. Did you not get any money >—No, 

39,229. Were there any messengers set on ?—That 
I could not say. - 

39,230. Did you set anybody on yourself ?>—No. 

39,231. You say you were not set on ?>—No, 

39,232. Did you do any work for Stevens and 
Willis >—No. 

39,238. You carried no circulars >—No. 

39,234. And went to no places? —No; I had 
nothing to do whatever. 

39,235. And you got no money ?—I got no money. 

39,236. You do not remember anything about the 
sum of 14s. ?—No, not that election. 

39,237. I am asking you for a reason; that is 
80, is it >—That is so, I got 14s. this last time, not the 
municipal election. é 

39,238. Seeing that you were at the supper the 
Monday before the election, that you got 14s, at the 
election for doing nothing, (because that is the English 
of it,) I ask you what, in your belief, as an honest man, 
was the 14s. given to you for ? Witnesses in that box 
are bound to answer, and if they answer truly and 
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fully, they are protected by the Commissioners.— You 
wish for my opinion ? 

39,239. Yes, we do not study parties here. What 
do you believe the 14s. was for ?—For instance, it 
might be to induce me to alter my colour. 

39,240. Have you any real doubt about it in your 
own mind ?—Not much doubt. 

39,241. As it turned out, you did not alter your 
colours ?—I did not. 

39,242. You voted straight for your party ?—I did. 

39,243. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When you were employed 
by the Conservatives in 1874, was there any under- 
standing that you were to vote for the Conservatives ? 
1 was not asked to vote for the Conservatives. 

39,244. Was there any understanding, any hint, 
any suggestion that you should vote if they employed 


. you ?—No. 


39,245. ‘There was nothing of the kind ?—No. 

39,246. When the Liberals employed you in 1875, 
was there any understanding, or agreement, or hint, or 
suggestion that you should vote for them F—No, they 
did not ask me to vote for them. 

39,247. Any more than the Conservatives >—No 
more than the Conservatives. 

39,248. About this supper, was it a good one ?— 
Yes. 

39,249. What did it cost >—I could not tell you. 

39,250. Did you not pay for your own ticket >— 
No. 

39,251. The ticket let you in free ?—Yes. 

39,252. And you had a feast of three hours ?—I 
was not three hours eating. 

39,253. You said you sat down at eight and left at 
11, you were drinking, I presume ? -—Yes. 

39,254. (Mr. Howard.) All the time ?—No, I 
would smoke a pipe. 

39,255. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You do not remember 
who was the chairman ?—Only the vice-chairman. 

39,256. You do not know who were any of the 
speakers ?—The vice-chairman was one speaker. 

39,257. 1 am not speaking of the vice-chairman, 
you do not know any of the speakers >—No, I do not 
know the names. 

39,258. When was this meeting ?—The supper ? 

39,259. Were the meeting and the supper the same ? 
—It was a supper, it was not a meeting. 

39,260. (Mr. Howard.) The speeches were at the 
supper 2—Yes. It was about, as near as I can tell, 
a, month before this last election 

39,261. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I understand you to say 
that the meeting was at seven o'clock, and you sat down 
to supper about eight ?—Yes. 

39,262. You do not remember who was the chair- 
man of the meeting, or who were the speakers ?—No, 
I do not remember the names. 

39,263. Or what were the toasts?—No, I cannot 
answer that. 

39,264. Or what the speeches were about ?—Political 
affairs, that’s all. 

39,265. How long before the election was it ?—As 
near as I can tell, a month. 

39,266. About what time of the year ?—I believe 
it was in cold weather, more like winter time, just the 
breaking up of the winter, I believe. 

39,267. Do you fancy it was in January, the 
weather was very cold then ?—It was something like 
a month before this last election. 

39,268. I want to know about the time, because you 
say that this fowl dealer gave you this ticket, and 
there were 60 or 70 persons present, and up to the 
present time you have not named more than two 
persons who were there, if you have named so many. 
What time of the year was it? Was it in January or 
December ?—I never kept exactly the date of the 
month. J cannot tell you the month it was in. 

39,269. Perhaps you do not remember the month 
the election took place ?—I cannot tell you the month 


_ that took place in. 


39,270. (Mr. Howard.) Do you remember what 
part of the year, whether it was carly or late >—Yes. 
39,271. Which ?—It was the spring of the year. 
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39,272. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was it Smith, the fowl 
dealer, who gave you the ticket ?—Yes. 

39,273. What is he in politics >—I believe he was 
a Conservative, he is a Liberal now. 

39,274. He was a Conservative. How long ago 
is since he became a Liberal ?—Not so wonderfully 
long, I believe. 

89,275. About a month or so?—It might be 18 
months, or two years. Possibly it might be two 
years. 

39,276. He gave you the ticket. Did not you 
believe that he was then, like yourself, a Con- 
servative >—Well, I think he was not then, because 
he had turned a Liberal. 

39,277. Did you not believe at the time he gave 
you that ticket ?— That he was a Conservative. 

39,278. Did you not believe he was then, as you 
yourself always had been ? —I believe he might 
if you know the bottom of it—if you knew his ideas ? 

39,279. He had formeriy been a Conservative ?—~ 
Formerly he had been. 

39,280. Up tothat time, did you not believe he was 
a Conservative ?—Yes; I believe he was in his own 
ideas. ® 

39,281. What other persons were then present at 
the meeting that you can mention ?—Mr. Mason, the 
butcher, was there. 

39,282. Was he a sound Conservative ?—I believe 
he is a strong Liberal. 

39,283. How long has he been a Liberal ?—That I 
cannot say. I don’t know. 

39,284. Was he not a strong Conservative then ?>— 
No; I believe he was a strong Liberal. 

39,285. At that time ?—At that time. 

39,286. He was a butcher?—Yes; that was his 
trade, 

39,287. Do you remember anybody else who was 
there ?—Mr. Samuel Wilkinson was there. 

39,288. (Mr. Howard.) Is that Wilkinson of 
Hudson Buildings ?—Yes. 

39,289. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know his poli- 
tics >—Liberal, I believe. 

39,290. You are not sure ?—I believe he is a 
Liberal; I cannot say positively. 

39,291. Any one else >—No. 

39,292. Now, so far as you know the politics of 
the people, who were at that supper, where there, or 
not, just as many Conservatives as there were Liberal? 
—TI could not say that. 

39,293. You could not answer that question ?— 
No. 

39,294. You saw six or seven messengers at the 
‘‘ British Lion.” Might there have been more ?— 
Well, unknown to me, that would be, if there was. 

39,295. You only went there occasionally ?—Now 
and again. 

39,296. Had you much to do when you were set 
on by Mr. Thirkettle for the Conservatives, in 1874? 
—lI had several circulars to take out. 

39,297. Ten at one time ?—Yes. 

39,298. Fourteen at another ?—Yes. 

39,299. And so on?—And so on, as near as I can 
tell you. 

39,300. Fourteen was the greatest number ?— 
Fourteen may be the greatest ; I could not take very 
many out. 

39,301. Do you know Smith. 
—Not now—lI think not. 

39,302. Was he then ?—At the supper ? 

39,303. At the time of the supper ?—I believe not. 

39,304. You were always a Conservative, and 
always known as a Conservative ?-—Yes. 

39,305. You did not think you were performing 
any mean trick upon the Liberals in taking their 
money for your services as messenger, and voting 
against them. There was no agreement between you 
and them that you should vote if they employed you? 
—No. 

39,306. Therefore you were not performing any 
mean trick, although you voted for the Conservatives 
when the Liberals employed you?—It might be a 
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mean trick on my part, a cannot tell you) to vote the 
opposite way after receiving money from the Liberals. 

39,307. Did you think it so at the time ; did you 
think you were doing wrong in taking employment 
from the Liberals, and voting for the Gonservatives ? 
——I was there to do what they wanted me to do; if 
they had any circulars for me to take, [should have 
taken them, and thought I.should, have honestly 
earned my money. 

39,308. You thought that was the end of the 
arrangement between you ?—Yes. 

39,309. (Mr. Howard.) You have already. told. me 
that in your opinion, as an. honest man, 14s. was given, 
to you to induce you to alter your colour ?—I have 
told you. 

39,310. That was your belief as an honest man ; 
have you any doubt whatever about, that ?—Possibly 
it might have been so. 

39,311. Was not that the opinion you formed at the 
time ?—In my own mind, 

39,312. I asked in your own mind'/?—Yes. 

39,313. Have you not reason to believe that if you 
had not a vote,,you would not have got that. employ- 
ment, and 14s. for one circular ?—al cannot say, unless 
I asked, and they refused it before. 

39,814. Do you know anything about a breakfast 
(you have told us about a supper) on the morning of 
the election ?—No. 

39,315. Did you ever hear of it >—Yes. 

39,316. Where was it held ?—I believe there was 
one held at the “ British Lion ” in my street: 

89,317. At Clarke’s >—Yes ; that was the municipal 
election, I believe. 

39,318. The -municipal election >—I cannot say 
positively whether it was the municipal election or the 
general election, but I believe it was the municipal 
election. 

39,319. Were there many people there ?— 
could not say; I never went. 

39,320. (Mr. Goldney.) As to that Smith you 
were talking about; is that Samuel Smith whom they 
call “ Chicken” Smith >—That I could not say. 

39,321..The fowl dealer ?>— Yes. 

89,322. Is he the man Mr. Stevens spoke of as 
having some property down in the fourth ward ?—Yes. 

39,328. He was scheduled in the 1868 election ?— 
I believe he is scheduled. 


-That I 


39,324. He took an active part in 1874 ?—Nothing\ 


that I saw. 

39,325. Did he take an active part in 1875 ?—Not 
that I am aware of. 

39,326. Which side did he work with in 1875 ?— 
On the Liberal behalf, I believe. 

89,327. When he changed over, you do not hoodia © ? 
—aie I do not know exactly when he changed oyer 
it might be something like two years. 

39, 328: When you went to the supper, did you 
think you were going to a Tory supper, or a Liberal 
supper ?—To a Liberal supper. 

39,329. You have no doubt which it was now ?— 
No. 

89,330. Do you know John Bacon?—TI think I 
know Bacon of Coburg Street. 

89,3831. Was he at the “Lion ”—at. Clarke’s ?— 
Undoubtedly he was there. 

39,332. William Blyth ?—I do not know that I 
know him, 

39,333. He lives in Coburg Street or. Starling 
Place ?>—I do not know him. 

39,334. William Payne ?—That I could not say. 

39,335. Mark Angel?—There are various people 
I know by sight I could not tell you by name, unless 
I saw the party. 

39,336. Do you recognise the names ?—I do not. 

39,337. Do you know John Chatten, of Hudson’s 
Buildings, a gardener ?—Yes, J think I know him., 


39,338. Was heon at the “ Lion” ?—That I could 


not say. 
39,339. Thomas Galey, who works at the sugar 
dealers—Hunts ?—Yes, I believe he was. 
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39,340. Do you sae Eagleton, the * “marine store 
dealer ?—I know him. 

39,341.. Was he on ?>—Not that la am aware of, 

39,342. Was he put on ?—I do not recollect; seeing 
him ae at all—at the ‘ Lion.” 

39,343, Were any put on at the. “ Lion” and then 
sent somewhere else >—I did not hear that.. 

39,344, Do you know Stalliday ?—Yes.’. 

39,345. Was he on at the “ Lion ??—I believe not. 

39,346. Where was he on ?—I ‘could not ine 

39,347, Moore ?-—That I domot. «4 

39,348. Jones P—Yes, I saw Mr.Jones in there; 
1 do not know whether he was on, 

39,349, He.was in there, at all deter" px Yes, on 
the election day. 

39,350. A man named Cooke ?—That I could not 
say. 

39,351. 
89,352, 


Parfitt >—I do not know. 
Graver ?—No, I do not. remember. 

39,353. Robert Caller >—No, 

39,354. Did. not. Cooke, Parfitt, and Grawer work 
you—at least apply at the “ British: Lion ? with you > 
Cooke ?—No. b ue 

39,355. Parfitt p—No. 

..39,356..And Graver ?—No. 

39,357, Could any of those men whose names I 
have mentioned to you, have been’ doing work at the 
“ British Lion” without your knowing it ?—I do not 
think they could. 

39,358. I mean any real work; fairly earning 
wages ?—There was nothing iaken out but a. few 


bills; that is all I saw; and the circular I took. 
39, 359. (Mr. Howards) You know Smith pretty 
well ?—Yes. 


39,360. He lives in your street 2=No. 

39, 3861. Where does he live P—You mean the fowl 
dealer ? 

39,3862 Yes? — I believe he digs in Mount 
Pléasant, 

39,363. You live in Coburg Street Ves, 

39,364. Do you know Smith owns a great many 


‘houses in Coburg Street p—Yes; he is the landlord 


of mine. 

39,365. Have you ever heard he went over to the 
Radicals, and carried the ward election P—No. 

39,366. Do you know anything about his appear- 
ance in the ward election ?—No, 

39,367. Did he ask you for your vote 2—No. 

39,368. Did you give your vote?—I did at the 
municipal election. 

39,369. But for the Conservatives >—Yes. 

39,370. Did you know Smith when he belonged to 
the . Conservative party ?—I did. not know much of 
him then.. I have been in that street: about three 
years. 

39,371. Haw. long have you known Smith ?—I 
should consider I have known him three years. 

39,372. Has he always been a Radical, since you 


89,373. A Liberal ?—I cannot think he was always 
a Liberal, not since I have known him. 

39,374. When did he change over?—It might be 
two years, so I have heard speak of. 

39,375. Was not that very much about the time 
of a ward election—a municipal election? Do you 
remember his being very active at one of the muni- 
cipal; elections, about two years ago ?—I can Pes 
remember Willis and Stevens’ election. 

39,376. Did you take any part in that ot cannot 
remember. 

89,877. You do not remember ?—No. 

39,878. You think it would be about two years ago. 
since he went over ?>—Possibly it would he. 

39,379. Did you ever hear any reason given for his 
going over ?—Well, I did hear the reason of it eanonly 
because I asked a party that I KO Was: tessa pa 

39,380. He is your landlord ?>—Yes. 

39,381. I was not aware of that... I am not anxious 
enough to have an answer if you would rather not, 
under the circumstances, answer the question a 


\ 
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WiLtiAM Wriaut, junior, sworn and examined. 


(89,382. (Mr. Goldney:) You live in Coburg Street ? 
—Yes, Starling Place in Coburg Street. 

39,383. Are you a boot and shoe maker ?—I am. 

89,384. Do you remember the last election in 1875? 
—I do... 

39,385. That took place on a Friday ?—That. did. 

39,386. Do you remember anybody coming to ‘you 
on the Wednesday ?—Yes, three or four people. 

89,387. Who were they ?—There were two of the 
Conservative candidates came. 

$9,388. Who were they ?—I really cannot tell you 
the names. I should know them if I saw them. 

39,389. Who’ else. came? —I saw Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Nicholls, and another man, [am not sure of his 


“name, and a man of the name of Ford. 


89,390. Mr. Hunter ?>—No; Ford was one, Clarke, 
‘and! Nicholls. 

39,391. Somebody alae: ?— Yes, I think he isa 
butcher that lives in Tottenham Market. 

39,392. That was the Wednesday ?—Yes. 

39,393. Did they ask for your vote ?—Only in the 
way of joking, because'they knew I had no vote. 

39,394. How did they know you had no vote ?+ 
Because they know I ama scheduled man. : 

39,395. What were you scheduled for ?—Receiving 
a bribe at Stracey’s election. 

39,396. Did you eventually get put on for a job ?— 


. By whom ?—Mr. Nicholls. 

. Where at >—The “ British Lion.” 

. At Clarke’s ?—At Clarke’s. 

. They knew you were a scheduled man ?— 


. When did you goto the “ British Lion” ?— 
To tty and get on? 

39,402. Yes ?—I went the Tuesday morning first 
I saw Mr. Nicholls, he told me to come up the 
Thursday morning and he would put me on. 

39,403. They saw you on the Wednesday at your 
own place ?—-When they were out canvassing, or I 
suppose canvassing. 

39,404, Then you were put on on the Wednesday ? 
— Yes. 

39,405. For how many days ?—For the Thursday 
and the Friday ; i was allotted on the Thursday 


night as one of the watchers. 


* 39,406.’ Where did you watch ?—Ditferent parts. 
39,407. Was it a coldish night ?—It was. 


* 39,408. Did you watch indoors or outdoors ?>—Out- 
"side. 


' 39,409. Where was one place?—At the back of 
an inn one place. 


“89,410. You looked’through ‘to the inside at the 


fire ies never saw a fire; ‘the idles was about an 
“doch square. 

39,411. You: Gatchied that like a cat watching a 
‘mouse ?—I was posted to look'through this hole: at a 
man and his wife. 

39,412. After that where did you go?—We went 
down to Charing Cross. 

39,413. Who sent you down there ?—Mr. Ford. 

39, 414, What did you do down there ?—Why, we 


“were to look ‘at the sign of the “Pigeons” to see if 


there was anything going on there. 
39,415. Did you see anything going on there ?— 


No,’ I did not. 


39,416. Where ‘did you see something going on ?— 
' The chief place I saw. something going on, was the 
back of the inn; that was the best ; they were highly 
“engaged; she was on his knee hugging him. 

39, 417. You went the next morning to’Clarke’s ?— 

_ Yes, the election morning. — 

39,418. What'did you do then p—Nothing at all. 
39,419. Who ° was helping you >—We had to-do 
nothing: 

39,420. How did you do it i—l managed to de that 
little bit myself. 

39,421. They were shove to do nothing on their 


own account ?—I do not understand. 


4 j 


39,422. Who else was there ?—A great many besides 
me. 

39,423. Who were they ?—There was Conyers. 

39,424. That is Benjamin Conyers ?— Revell and 
Samuel Wilkinson. 

09,425. The two Williments ?--The two Willi- 
ments, anda man of the name of Chatten, William 
Blyth. 

39,426. William Blyth ? — 
cannot remember. 

39,427. Was Lincoln: there?—No Lincoln did not 
live in the fifth ward. 

39,428. You do not remember Lincoln being there? 


And _ several others I 


LNB, I know Lincoln. 


39,429, You are thinking of the sweep ?>—Yes. 

39,430. Is not there another one ?—I do not think 
there is. 

39,431. Who was the door-keeper, Roach ?—I ‘do 
not know anybody but Mr. Clarke. 

39,432. Was not old Roach there >—No, 

39,433. Do you know Roach ?—Yes. 

39,434, Was henot there as doorkeeper ?—-At the 
“ British Lion” ? 

39,435. Yes ?—No. 

39,436. What was he doing >—I never saw pling 

39, 437. Moore ?—Isaac Moore ? 

39,438. Yes f—He was not there. 

39,439. Was there no Moore there ?—There was a 
Moore there. 

39,440. What was his name ?—I cannot tell you 
his Christian name. 

39,441. Was Robert Prentice there Pac 0. 

39,442. You are sure ?—Quite sure; not at the 
‘¢ British Lion.” 

39,443. Where was he ?—I suppose he was in his 
own ward at the “ Crown and Angel.” 

39,444, Was he put on ?—No doubt; I saw him 
with the colours, 

89,445. John Catchpole?—I believe he was at the 
same place, the “Crown and Angel.” 

39,446. Robert Levy ?—Yes. 

39, 447, William Butcher?—I do not know sueli a 
name. J know a man named Breecher. 

39,448. Was he on there P—Yes, 

39,449. Was Robert Caller on at the “ British 
Lion,” or the “Crown and Angel” ?—There was a 
Mr. Caller on. 

39,450. At the “ British Lion ” ?—Yes. 

39,451. Was Roach at the “ Crownand Angel ” ae 
From what I have heard he was thé clerk ; so I have 
heard a man say who was engaged there. 

39,452. Where there many men engaged’ at the 
“Crown and Angel” ?—I only went in but once ; 
there was a great many there then. 

39,453. What is a great many ?—It is a rum thing 
for me to say to a few. 

39,454, Not to half a dozen ?--From 60 to 80. 
39,455, At the “Crown and Angel”: ?—Yes. : 

39,456. Who was the manager at Clarke’s ?—Mr. 
Nicholls. 

89,457. 

39,458. 

39,459. 

39,460. 


He is a house agent ?—I believe so. 

Was Bacon on at Clarke’s ?——Yes. 

William Bacon ?—Yes. 

John Copeland ?—He was there; no doubt 


~he was'on. 


39,461. John Bacon was on too ?—He was there ; 
LI suppose for the same purpose as I was. 
39,462. William Payne ?>—He was there. 
39,463, And Mark Angel ?>—Yes, he was there, 
39, 464. Were you there pr Bt early in the morning 
on. the Friday >—No. 
39,465. What time did you go there ?—Ten or 


i eieea o’clock. 


39,466. Had the men who had votes, gone to vote 
about that time ?—I do not know. 

39,467. Did you hear any eltings said about their 
voting ?—No, 

' 39, ‘468, Do you know any of the men who were 
on at the “ Waterloo” ?—In the market ? 
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39,469. Yes?—A man of the name of Grimshaw 
and a man of the name of Scott, and I think a Mr. 
Ford. 

39,470. Isaac Ford is that >—Yes, 

39,471. A man named Sayer was on there ?—Yes, 
Sayer. 

39,472. They are all voters ?—I think so. 

39,473. Was there a man named Knidle, and a 
man named Mountain, on at the “Royal Oak” ?— 
Yes, I believe I heard Mountain say they were 
engaged there. 

39,474. Who keeps the ‘‘ Royal Oak ” ?—Alden. 

39,475. Is that Frederick Alden ?—Yes. 

39,476. In Crook’s Place ?>—Yes. 

39,477. Were any men paid at the “Crown and 
Angel” after the election ?—I heard one man say he 
was paid ; that is Thomas Chatten. 

39,478. At the “ Crown and Angel ” ?—Yes. 

39,479. Which night were you paid at the “ British 
Lion ” ?—Saturday night. 

39,480. Were you there on the Monday when they 
were paid ?—No. 

39,481. How many men were paid the night you 
were there ?>—That I am not able to say. 

39,482. I believe they paid more men there than 
were on at the “ British Lion” ?—I do not know how 
many they puid there ; there was a few; something 
like six or seven when I went in; they went out one 
at a time. They were called up one at a time by 
Mr. Clarke and paid. 

39,488. There were six or seven in when you went 
in ?—Yes. 

39,484. You took your turn and went up ?—When 
my name was ¢alled. 

39,485. When you came down were there many 
other people waiting to be paid ?—Yes. 

39,486.'| How many ?—About six or seven. 

39,487. Did you stay there after you were paid ?— 
No. 
39,488, Did not you have a glass of beer ?—No, 
I am no particular drinker. 

39,489. I suppose you had something to drink while 
you were at work on the Thursday and Friday r— 
Yes. 

39,490. You had pretty well what you liked p— 
Nothing but what I paid for. 

39,491. Did not you have anything at any one 
else’s expense ?>—No. 

39,492. Did not. you have some bread and cheese ? 
—TI never see any. 


39,498. It was all drink ?—I paid for all I had . 


myself, I took my share with it. 

39,494. Do you know King, a fish hawker ?—Yes, 

39,495. Union Place ?—Yes, 

39,496. Where was he on at ?—At the ‘ Central.” 

39,497. The “ Swan” ?—Yes. 

39,498. Do you know the two Manns in Crook’s 
Place, Chapel Street >—No, I.do not know the people 
personally. 

39,499. Do you know if they were on any where ? 
—I heard they were on with a man named Mountain. 

39,500. At the same place ?—Yes. 

39,501. They were not at the “ Royal Oak” ?— 
Yes, at the ‘ Royal Oak.” 

39,502. Then Stowers, Chapel Street ?—On at 
Alder’s. : 

39,503. Do you know who put those men on ?— 
The same party. 

39,504. Did you hear whether any of those men 
were very much over-worked in the quantity of work 
they had to do ?—No. 

39,505. You did not hear them complain ?—No. 

39,506. Did you hear any messengers complain that 
they had worked too hard ?>—No. 

89,507. (Mr. Howard.) Should you have believed 
them if they had ?—I had no right to disbelieve them. 

89,508. You were not over-worked ?—No. 

39,509. You had nothing to do?—No. 

39,510. What ward were you qualified for, before 
you were scheduled ?——-The fourth ward. 
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39,511. (Mr. Goidney.) How much did you get | 
altogether r—10s. 6d. 

39,512. How did they make that out ?—8s. 6d. a 
day ; the night was reckoned as a day. 

; eat Five shillings for the polling day ?—No, 
s. 6d. 

39,514. You got 3s. 6d. one day, and 3s. 6d. that 
night, and 3s. 6d. the next day >—Yes, 

39,515. You were not a voter; did that make a 
difference ?—I do not think there were any got 5s. 

39,516. You never heard that any got 5s.?—No, 
I do not think any got 5s. for the election day. 

39,517. (Mr. Howard.) You did as much work as 
any ?—Yes. 

39,518, And they as much as you?—I did not see 
there was a sight of difference in the work. 

4 39,519. Was there a man put to look after you ?— 
es. 

39,520. He must have had a hard time of it 2—I 
should think he had. 

39,521. How many of you went about this watching 
business together ?—There were five, I believe, put 
on, but there was another one along with me. 

39,522. What did the others do?—I suppose the 
same sort of work. 

ida Very useful work ?-—-It was a beautiful 
night. , 
393524. Do you know the two Floods, in Chapel 


Street ?—No, I do not know them. 


39,525. You know of them ?—Yes; two brothers. 

39,526. Where were they on ?—At Aldous’s. 

39,527. Did Ford put them on ?—Of course he did ; 
he was tbe clerk there. 

39,528. Has your father a vote ?—He has. 

39,529. Was he put on anywhere ?—No. 

39,530. He would not be ?—He would not be. 

39,531. Did he vote P—I believe so. 

39,532. Do you live with him ?—No. 

39,533. Do you live near him ?—He has a vote for 
a shop near where I live. All his circulars come to 
my house. 

39,534. You know Thomas Galey ?>—Yes. 

39,535. Where was he on at ?—At Mr. Clarke’s. 

-89,536. Do you know John Fulcher, a shoemaker ? 
—He is in the fifth ward. 

39,537. I think he is in Back Street, St. Stephens ? 
—Yes. 

39,538. Where were they on ?—They brought the 
circulars to my house, and they were on at the “Crown 
and Angel,” . 

39,539. Do you know George Brown, Pump Yard ? 
—Yes. ° 

39,540. Where was he on ?—They were on at the 
“ Albion Tavern.” 

39,541. Was Henry Brown, of Chapel Street, 
Lakenham, on there too r—Yes, i 

39,542. Do you know Self, Shoulder-of-Mutton 
Yard, who works for a malster ?>—Yes. 

39,543. Where was he on at?—The “Crown and 
Angel.” 

39,544. Do you know Barrett, of Hudson’s Build- 
ings p—Yes. 

39,545. Where was he on at?—I do not know 
where he was on. I saw him at Mr. Clarke’s. 

39,546. You say one of the Willes’s brought your 
circulars to you ?—Both of them. 

39,547. Both together ?—Yes. 

39,548. Sofas to be quite sure they should arrive 
safe ?—They did not appear to be wonderfully exhausted. 

39,549. Circulars for you, or your father ?—My 
father. , 

39,550. I suppose you told them so ?—I never told 
them anything about it. 

39,551. They merely left them ?—Yes. 

39,552. Why did they leave them with you? 
—They did not know they were for my father ; 
they thought they were for me; it is right close to 
mine. 

39,553. I suppose your father got to know of them ? 
—Yes; I sent them down. 

39,554. Your father did vote ?—I believe so ? 
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39,555. What were his politics >—Conservative. 

39,556. You do not know how he voted ?—No. 

39,557. He never told you?—No; I have not 
asked him. 

39,558. How long had you a vote, before you were 
scheduled ?>—That was the first vote I had. 

39,559. You quickly lost it >—That I did. 

39,560. You voted at the municipal election ?— 
One. 

39,561. The last ?—No. 

39,562. Which ?—When Mr. Back put up for the 
fourth ward. Mr. Back, the wine merchant. 

39,563. Did you take any part in that election ?p— 
No. 

39,564. Did you vote >—Yes. 

39,565. Which way ?—For Mr. Back. 

39,566. What was he >—A Conservative. 

39,567. Is your father a pretty well known man, in 
his way ?>—Yes. 

39,568. He has been so for some time, I suppose ?— 
Yes; he has lived there for thirty years. 

89,569. As a householder ?—As a householder and 
a freeman. : 

39,570. You were pretty well known to be his son ? 
—Apparently so. I passed for it. 

39,571. It was pretty well known that you were 
Mr. Wright’s son ?—Yes ; among the people about. 

39,572. Do you think Clarke and Nichols knew 
it?—I do not know about Nichols ; Mr. Clarke did ; 
he knew me all my life-time. 

39,573. You do not know how your father voted ?>— 
No. 

89,574. You did not ask ?—No. 

39,575. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know if you are 
on the register ?—I do not know. I do not think 
Tam. 

39,576. You think the scheduled men are looked 
pretty well after ?—No ; I do not think that. 

39,577. Do you know any men who were on ?— 
Yes. 

39,578. Who ?—Robert Caller. 

39,579. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know whether he 
voted ?—He told me he did. 

89,580. At what election ?—This last one. 

89,581. Who for ?—The Liberals, no doubt. 

39,582. He told you he had voted at the last 
election ?>—Yes. 

39,583. He was one of the men “ on” there, was he 
not >—Yes. 

39,584. At the “ British Lion” ?—At the “ British 
Lion.” 

39,585. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anybody 
else ?>-—-Employed there ? 

39,586. Yes; anybody else employed there ?— 
‘There may be more; I cannot think of them. 

39,587. How many do you think were employed at 
the “ British Lion ” ?>—I do not know. 

39,588. How many were put on, and went about 
to other places,—went away ?—I do not know. 

39,589. How many should you say were put on 
altogether, at the “ British Lion ” ?—From 12 to 15. 

39,590, Do you know anybody else besides Caller, 
a scheduled man, who is still on the register >—No. 

8,9591. He is the only man ?—He is the only man. 
ido not know further than he told me. 

39,592. What ward ?—The fourth. 

39,593. What parish >—St. Peter’s, Mancroft. 

39,594. Do you know the division >—No. 

39,595. Would be on as an occupier >—Yes. 

39,596. (Mr. Howard.) Were you favoured with an 
invitation to the supper, a month before the election ? 
—I was. 

39,597. Did you accept it -—I did. 

39,598. And did you go ?—I did. 

39,599. And you enjoyed it ?—I did. 

89,600. The iast witness could not tell me who was 
in the chair ?—Mr. Ladell. 

39,601. One of the ward managers of the Liberal 

party ?—I believe so. 

39,602. And the vice-chairman was 
Mr. Nicholls. 
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39,603. We have heard there were about 60 or 
70 persons there ?—I should think that was about 
the number. 

39,604. You sat down at seven o’clock. Did you 
see the small hours of the morning in, or break up 
betimes >—At 11 o’clock we were ordered to move 
on. If they had stopped there all night it would 
have done for me. 

39,605. Were you one of the orators >—No. 

39,606. Did you propose a toast >—No. 

39,607. Did you reply to a toast 2—No. 

39,608. Was your health drunk ?—I drank that 
myself. 

39,609. Did you sing a song ?—No. 

39,610. You ate and drank ?—I did. 

39,611. And you listened to the eloquence of the 
various speakers ?—I listened. 

39,612. What was it about ?—About the weather, 
pe they hoped to see Mr. Tillett returned, and all 
that. 

39,613. That was the time when they expected 
the election soon ?—Yes. 

39,614. Was anyone else mentioned ?—Mr. Col- 
man’s name was mentioned. 

39,615. You spent a pleasant evening ?—I did. 

39,616. You had not a vote then, had you?—No. 

39,617. Your father had ?—He had. 

39,618. Who gave you the ticket ?—Mr., Clarke. 

39,619. At the table here ?—That is the man. 

39,620. We have heard it was a blue letter ticket 
on a white ground ?>—That I am not able to say, about 
the colours. 

39,621. Were there any resolutions moved ?—There 
might be some. 

39,622. What was the purport of them ?—I am 
sure I cannot tell. I am sure I did not pay much 
regard to them. I was enjoying myself. I did not 
want to hear anything about resolutions. 

39,623. I suppose there was a resolution passed 
that when the election came you were to work hard ? 
—There might be; I don’t know anything at all 
about that. 

39,624. Did you work hard when the election 
came ?—No. 

39,625. Did you carry out circulars ?>—No. 

39,626. Not even one ?—Not even one. 

39,627. Did you carry out anything ?—I carried 
out two or three bills. 

39,628. (Mr. Goldney.) Robert Callar, Hudson’s 
Buildings >—Yes, that is the man. 

39,629. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) At the time you were 
bribed, for whom were you bribed—for the Conser- 
vative candidate ?—For Sir Henry Stracey. 

39,630. And you have since then remained a 
staunch Conservative?—I am no politician. I do 
not pay any regard to it. 

39,631. You have not changed your politics since 
then ?>—No, certainly not. 

39,632. Were there many Conservatives at that 
supper ?—-That I do not know anything about. 
They were all supposed to be Liberals there. 

39,633. They did not suppose you were a Liberal ? 
—I had not a vote, so that did not make any dif- 
ference. 

39,634. When you had a vote you gave it to the 
Conservatives ?-—I did. 

39,635. We krow that Conyers had voted in 1874 
for the Conservatives >—I do not know that. 

39,636. He was a Conservative ?—I do not know. 

39,637. Had you known him before ?—I have not 
known him very long. 

39,638. Did you not know he was a Conservative ? 
—wNo. 

39,639. You really did not know what he was ?— 
No, I did not. 

39,640. Did you not know that Smith, whom he 
calls the fowl dealer, had been scheduled for having 
voted for the Conservatives under a bribe ?>—He was 
scheduled at the same time as I was, 
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39,641. And voted for a bribe in the same interest ? 


39,642. And so did he ?—I did not know that. 

39,6438. Did you see him at slew supper ?—Yes, he 
was there. 

39,644. Was there any other person there that you 
now remember was a Conservative ?—No. 

39,645. (Mr. Howard.) Do you remember any- 
thing about a breakfast p—Yes, there was a break- 
fast. 

39,646. Were you fortunate enough to go to the 
breakfast >—I was. | I was there. 

39,647. Where was it >—There was one at Aldous’s, 
and one at Clarke's. 

39,648. When was Aldous’s breakfast >The elec- 
tion morning. 


39,649. What house P—* William the Fourth.” 

39,650. What ward ?—The fourth. 

89,651. And one at Clarke’s ?—Yes. 

39,652. Which were you at, Aldous’s ? — Yes, 
Aldous’s. 

39,653. What was that >—That was all belonging 
to one; it was divided, as there was not room 


enough. 
39,654. Not sufficient room at Clarke’s 


?—Nor yet 
at Aldous’s. 
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39,655. Where did the rest go ?—Half to each, / 

39,656. There was room for ‘them in the two 
houses ?— There was | room for ' ‘them “in the two 
houses. 

39,657. You went to Aldous’s peut aial 

39,658. That was a Liberal — 7. ee 
—No. 

39,659. Who was in the chair’ pe We ‘all took: a 
chair. 

39,660. Did you eat and drink ?» What sort ‘of a 
brdakifist was it P--I do not know ; a decent sort oe 
breakfast. 

39,661. Beef-steaks, bread, wid Ironia beet- 
steak breakfast; that it was. 

39,662. To prepare. you for the arduous duties of 
the day ?—Yes. 

39,663. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was'itia: municipal elec- 
tion Yes, It was rather fat that I got. 

39,664. (Mr. Howard.) How many men dov you 
believe were put on at Clarke’s ?) For anything you 
know there may have been 50 or 60 ?—I do not know. 
I should not think there was that — owas 
near that, 

39,665. Have you any means of knowing. chia the 
numbers were, except what you have told us ?—No. 


Mr. Tromas Ciarxe recalled and further examined. 


[A portion of the shorthand notes of ‘the evidence 
given by the witness on the former occasion was read, | 

39,666. (Mr. Howard.) You were requested to 
take a little time to consider. your. evidence p—I 
cannot say anything but what I answered then. 

39,667. You first told us you did not know, that 
messengers were employed at the committee room ; 
you then said there were some, and then admitted you 
knew some of them, and you also admitted that some 
of them were voters. J ask you whether you did not 
know a great many of them ?>—I know all the people 
in that part of the ward. I was not aware how many 
there were engaged as messengers. I think they were 
generally engaged at the central committee room ; 
that is all I know about that. 

39,668. You have listened to the evidence of the 
last two: witnesses >—Yes, I know in several cases 
they were wrong. Several people they mentioned 
never came to my house at all. 

39,669. They have told us that which is not true’? 
They have. 

39,670. Tell us the names ?—A man of the name 
of Moore, he never came. 
~ 89,671. Where does he live >—In Starling Place. 

39,672. Do-you say he never came at all ?—He has 
not been for years; I believe. ; 

39,673. Are you in a position to say he never came ? 
—If he did I never see him. 

39,674. Give me paneher name ?—Jones never 
came to my house. 

89,675. Do you know rile he was put on as 8 
messenger P—I do not think 

39,676. Do not say you do not think, If you are 
in a position to say they have sworn falsely, say so ? 
—They have,—those two men. 

39,677. You say the men have sworn falsely ?—If 
they did come: it was unbeknown to me. They do 
not come, and I will tell you why; they got into my 
debt, and that is the reason they never come now. 

39,678. The men have sworn they were there ?— 
I never saw them; I do not think it is possible they 
were there. ; 

39,679. I want, ifI can, to protect you, The men 
have sworn that they saw them ?—Yes, I know what 
they said. 

39,680. Do you undertake to say they have sworn 
falsely ?—I think they have. 

39,681. That is, because you did not see them ?>— 
Iwill not say positively they were not there.) I. never 
saw them there. 

89,682. Tell me the names they have sworn falsely 
to?—I do not think I can give you any particular 


name. Mark Angel scanely-4 ever -came,/ 1) do’ not 
think I have seen him there for/12 months. . ) 

39,683. Will you swear he was not there tex 
could not. Then there is ‘another I do not think I 
ever saw there but once in my’ ae ives I. do 
not think he ever came there. 

39,684. You are giving me names of men sworn to 
by the last two witnesses P—I have never seen them 
there for some years perhaps, or’more. I will not say 
positively they were not there. 

39,685. (Mr. Goldney.) Might they have been 
there on the election day ?—If they. were I never saw 
them. Still, I was not at home. all the day. 

39,686. If they had been’ put. on’ they might have 
come there ?—I really do not think they were put on. 
They might be ; I cannot positively ‘say that. 

39,687. (Mr. Howard.) You see you | cannot’ tell 
us, you were away from home all day ?—I was, 

39,688. Why do you undertake to say those men 
have ‘committed perjury ?—Because I did not see them 
there. 

39,689. Do you think that is a sufficient ground ? 
Aré you prepared to swear that) those two young 
men have committed perjury fine think it very im- 
probable that they were theres, 

39,690, Are you quite: sure’ ‘that shes ene young 
mer) have spoken of Jones aint Moore ip their ‘evi- 
dence ?—I could not say, : 

39,691. What. Moore are: Jom talking “about 7— 
Moore i in Starling Place. 

39,692..They» said he was »at the € Clowne sand 
Angel » ?-—I did not understand that.’ : 

89,693. I- was’ under’ that, cankealoul Meher of 
those persons was sworn to as being. at: the’ “ British 
Lion,” but at the “Crown and Angel” ?--I beg your 
pardon. I understood them: to say/they were at mine. 

39,694. Be careful then ?p—I will+as far as: I can. 
I do not wish to go wrong if I can gh it, nor do I 
wish to lead you wrong. 

39,695. We had great difoulty f in. getting you to 
tell us anything upon the last occasion: ) I hope you 
will not give us» the same trouble now.; You have 
heard what these men say, that there was no real 
honest work done at.your. sags r—I ido . not, Gmow 
that there was. Eiky Sve 

39,696. Attend. .Do you hos know shat, ghost was 
not ?—No. 

39,697. You do not ?—I had a clerk with, a register 
there all the week. fy te aa 1 

39,698. A register there to look aty if usta: I 
ask you upon your oath, after the evidence you have 
heard, do not you believe that there was.no fair honest 
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work done, ‘of any consequence whatever ?>—I do not 
believe that. I believe there was. 

(89,699. . Do not you, believe that the messengers 
were put on with nothing to do ?—I do not think so. 

-89,700. Task.you for your oath. I have given you 
abundant opportunity ?—I could not say that. 

39,701. You must give me your belief. You have 
had an opportunity of reflection, and of hearing two 
of the men actually put.on, who have told us upon 
their oaths. that they had nothing to do ?—I did not 

put themjon,., | 

PN39, 702. I do not say you did, but you were there, 
and saw most.of them paid-at your house. Had these 
messengers, for the most part, anything in the world, to 
do worth talking about >I. was not at home, I could 
not say. I do not think I was at home the whole day 
until after the election was.over. 

39,703. Did you not think the messengers were put 
on for a nominal purpose ?—It might be. 

_ 89,704, You do not think. they were put on at all 
there ?—They were sent from the central, comimittee 
rooms. ‘That is all I understand. 

39,705, Nicholls, put them on at your house ?-— 

T never saw it. 

39,706. In this world you do not expect to know 
everything by the sight of your own eyes... If you 
heard it, you believed it ?—Not always, 

39,707. You, heard it from Nicholls ?—I heard it 
from. Nicholls. 

39,708. Why not be frank? You heard that Nicholls 
had put them on at your house ?>—No, not at my house. 
39,709. What do, you think ?—I. do not. really 
believe he, put.any on at my house. 

89,710, Where do, you think he put them on ?— 
At the central committee house. 

39,711. And then sent them to your house ?—They 
would know whether they wanted messengers or not. 

..89,712. ‘They. came to your house in Tunghors Pads 
I could not say to two or three. 

39,713. You saw them when they were paid ?— 
Some of them, 

39,714. A great many ?—Some of them. 

39 a 15. Do not you think you were there when at 
least. half of them were paid ?—I do not know how 
many there were. 

.. 89,716. Were you there when one half of them were 
paid, at least >—I could not say ; I took so little interest 
in it. Lam, not; an electioneering man myself. I 
should never run after the election people if they did 
not run after me. 

39,717. You appear to have taken this interest that 
you had a beef-steak breakfast, you went out and can- 
vassed, and you saw the men paid ?—Yes. 

_ 39,718. Is not that an interest? Youare a publican 
whose room was’ hired. ?—Yes. 

39,719. And you were paid for it >—Yes. 

39,7 20. You were paid for the beef-steak breakfast 
you had at your house ?—You are wrong there ; I was 
not paid for the beef-steak breakfast at “all. 

39,721. You were paid ?—No, if you will allow me 
to tell you— 

39,722. You went to fhe supper ?>—Yes. 

39,723. Now tell me this, were you consulted about 
the breakfast being held at your house ?—No. 

139,724. At no time ?—No. 

39,725. Was it held. without your knowledge ?— 
It was without my knowledge. Allow me to explain. 

39,726, Answer my question, and then explain. 
89,727, When did you first hear of it ?>—I heard 
ters was going to be one on the Saturday night. 

_ 89,728. It was held what morning ?—The Monday 
aieening: 


39,729.. Who told you the Saturday night ?—That 


- Tam not able to say. 


39,730. Yes, you are. 
could not say who it was. 


iy “Adjourned for a short time. 


"39,781. (Mr. Goldney.) You were going to say 
how the breakfast came to be at your house ?—It 
silial arranged to be at Mr. Aldous’s. 


Answer the, question >—I 


39,732. That is the “ William the Fourth” ?>—Yes. 


They had not room, and so they sent some part of. it: 29 Sat 1875. 


up to mine to cook ; that is all about it. 

39,733. Your people cooked it ?>—Yes. 

389,734. It was eaten at yours ?—Yes, what was 
cooked there. 

39,735. How many did you provide for ?—I could 
not tell you ; somewhere about a dozen or fourteen. 

39,736. Did they send beer up, or did you draw 
beer ?>—They paid for what they had. 


39,737. I do not. suppose you gave it to them for 


nothing ?—No. 

39, 738. They did not send the beer from the 
4 William the Fourth” ?—No. 

39,739. You drew that ?-—Yes. 

39,740. How much beer did you draw ?—I drew 
what they paid for. They paid for the beer them- 
selves. It was not arranged to be at mine, until 
it was found they could not have room. 

39,741. Was it at yours that there was something 
put under the plates, as well as on them ?—I have 
heard. rumours of that, but I do not think it was 
done. 

39,742. Do. you think it was done ?—No, I am 
positive it was not. 

39,743. You took the head of the table, and carved:2 
—iNos it is like Mr. Wright said, they all, took a 
chair and helped themselves, 

39,744. Did you go to, this supper ?—Yes. 

39,745. Where was that ?—At the “ York Tavern.” 
I will tell you about that. I think you have a wrong 
understanding about that. 

39,746. I daresay we have a wrong understanding 
about . everything ,—No. That was our Liberal 
Association dinner. _We pay in so much a year, and 
we have a supper or dinner, or whatever you may call 
it, once a year. That is; what that dinner was; and 
each one, if he is a member of the society, can ask a 
friend, if he thinks proper, or any one that, he wishes 
to ask, and he has made a wrong statement about the 
chairman. Mr. Copeman, solicitor, was the chair- 
man. 

89,747. Not Mr. Ladell ?—-No ; he was there. 

39,748. Was. “Chicken ” Smith in the vice-chair ? 
NG; Mr. Nicholls was in the vice-chair. 

39, 749. Was: “ Chicken ” Smith there 2—I think 
he was. There were many people there. 1 

39,750. “ Chicken” Smith has joined your party, 
has. he not ?—No; I do not think he belongs. to 
it at all. 

39,751. Which party does he belong to now ?—I da 
not. think he belongs to any now. I heard him say 
he should not have anything more to do with it after 
Mr. Stracey’s election. 

39,752. He cannot take much part in voting ?— 
No; they seem to think he has an interest in being a 
landlord now, whether they court his company on 
that account I do not know. 

39,753. Who is Mr. Ford, whom they mentioned ? 
—RHe is merely a messenger in our ward, that is all. 

39,754. A man who put on some messengers ?p— 
No, he had nothing to do with it. 

39,755. Who is her—He never had. anything to 
do with it ; merely a common messenger. 

39,756. What is he >—A shoemaker ; living in the 
ward. 

39,757. 
Ford. 

39,758. Nicholls works with Smith, or something 
of that sort. He is in the same way of business, is 
he not ?—No, he is not. He is secretary for the ward 
association. 

39,759. I know that; but you told us the other 
day that he was mixed up with Smith in business >— 
You asked me, and I said I could not tell. 

39,760. He has something to do in business with 
Smith ?—I think it is only in the house-agency. I 
believe, by what I can make out, that he is merely an 
assistant to him. Smith is an uneducated man, and 
Nicholls does his business for him; that is how he is 
connected with him. 


A. B. Ford, is that his name ?—No, Isaac 
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39,761. What is he by trade ?—I do not think he is 
in any trade. I think he is a gardener. I do not 
think he is anything else. 

39,762. A man of independent means ?—No, he is a 
house-agent now. 

39,763. That is his business ?—Yes, that is his 
business, I do not think he does anything else but 
that. 

39,764. He was the head man at your place >—He 
was ; there was a clerk as well as him. 

89,765. A clerk under him ?—Yes, there was a 
clerk all the week there. 

39,766. Where were you all the week? You were 
collecting rents ?—-Yes, I collect rents. I go ovt on 
the Monday morning, and I come home again at two 
or three o’clock on the Monday or Tuesday. 

39,767. You come home to dinner ?—Yes, at two or 
three o’clock. 

39,768. You must have seen these men about your 
place at that time ?—I have seen them about ; but I 
assure you (you may think it quite wrong of me) that 
I took very little notice of it, or who they were, 
because, generally, my place is busy. I have a great 
many people there, setting aside the election times. 

39,769. We have heard the sort of work these men 
did there. I suppose that is about true ?—I daresay 
it is. I really do not know, for I never interfered ; 
if I did I would tell you in a minute. 

39,770. Mr. Ladell is the manager of your ward ? 
—Yes, he is the manager for Mr. Copeman ; they are 
both lawyers. 

39,771. Did Mr. Ladell come down at all ?—Yes, 
very often. - 

39,772. Did Mr. Ladell come down at all to look 
after them ?—He very often came to mine. He did 
not come down on the election day at all. 

39,773. During the week ?>—He came down almost 
every day two or three times. 

39,774. What did Mr. Ladell do when he came 
down ?—He did not come down to mine on the election 
day. 

39,775. Three or four days before the election ?— 
He merely came down to see me. 

39,776. He did not come to see about messengers ? 
—No. 

39,777. He did not want to see them, did he >— 
No. 

39,778. I want you to tell us a little more about this 
paying, because you did not take two nights to pay 
15 or 20 men?—They pay them according to what 
come. 

39,779. You had the money all ready in silver and 
gold; very little gold, but a bag of silver?—I had 
not. 

39,780. But the people in the room had. Nicholls 
was there, and it was on the table ?—He had the 
money. 

39,781. A bag of silver on the table ?—I cannot 
tell you. 

39,782. In his pocket, or somewhere ?—He had it. , 

39,783. There was plenty of silver and plenty of 
change ?—I never saw but very little myself. 

39,784. Did you see any difficulty in getting any 
change to pay the men ?—No. 

39,785. It would not take long to get the change 
for them ?—No. 

39,786. We know the time that the paying was 
going on, and we have heard what the other men have 
said about the time. Where did the rest of the 
people come from that were paid, if they were not put 
on at yours ?—They did not come there; I do not 
know who were put on at all at mine; I could not 
tell you that. 

39,787. How many do you understand were put on 
at yours >—I never understood that there were any. 

39,788. How many were sent to yours, put on by 
Nicholls ?—I could not tell; I saw several there. 

39,789. You told us about a score before, or that 
there might be a score ?>—I do riot know that there 
were. 
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39,790. It was 15 to a score, was it not?—I could 
not say. 

rol a About that?—I should not like to say 
at all, 

39,792. How many should you like to put it at >— 
I should not like to put it at any, because I was not 
aware, 

39,793. For anything you know all those who were 
paid might have been on at yours?—I do not think 
they were; all the messengers from the central, and 
others I think, were paid at mine; I could’ not be 
positive. 

39,794. You do not know where they came from to — 
be paid ?—No. 

39,795. It could scarcely have been that all in the 
ward were paid at yours >—They might be. 

89,796. Which is your ward ?—The fourth ward. 
Have you not got a list of how many messengers there 
were ? : 

39,797. Yes ?—I can assure you you know more 
about that than I do, because I assure you I do not 
know. 

39,798. There was the “ Crown and Angel,” where 
there were some on ?—That is not in my ward. 

39,799. Which ward is that >—The fifth ward. 

39,800, Tell me the places in your ward where 
there were some on at ?—The central committee room, 
and my room ; I do not know any other. 

39,801. Which do you call the central room ?—The 
“* Waterloo” in the market place, I think those were 
the only two rooms belonging to the Liberals. 

39,802. What do you think about the “Norfolk ” 
chop house ?—I do not know at all, I never went there ; 
I never went down to the committee room in the market 
place at all. 

39,803. You know the place, do you not ?—Yes. 

39,804. You know that was used at this 1875 
election P—Yes, I understood it was used for some- 
time. 

39,805. Mr. Copeman told us about that ; do you 
think he would tell us right ?>—Yes, I think he did. 

39,806. You think we might believe what he said ? 
—Yes. 

39,807. Then there was the “ York” tavern ?— 
That was where our dinner was. 

39,808. That was used as a committee room too ?— 
I was not aware of it. 

39,809. You never heard that before ?—I never 
heard it before. 

39,810. They paid two guineas for the “ York ” 
tavern ?—For the election day. 

39,811. For the week, I suppose >—I was not aware 
of that at all. 

39,812. What do you think about the “ William the 
Fourth”? ?—I do not know at all. I unever went in 
in the course of the day. 

39,813. You do not think that was used as a com- 
mittee room ?>—No. 

39,814. Do you not know that has been an old 
house ?—Yes. 

39,815. It has been always used by the Liberal 
party ?—No, I think not. 

39,816. Think ?—It has been used by the Liberal 
party ; I do not know how long. 

39,817. It has generally been used at elections by 
the Liberal party for many years >—I believe it was 
before mine was used. | 

39,818. It has been always a setting on house ?— 
That I could not say, for I never go into the house 
myself. 

39,819. How far are you from it?—Mine is one 
end of the street and that is the other. 

39,820. It is up at the top of the street >—No. 

39,821. How far do you call the “William the 
Fourth” from Giles’s, the coachmaker’s >—More than 
quarter of a mile. 

39,822. Yours is the other end of the street from 
that ?—Mine is the other end of the street from that. 

39,823. Have you been in Norwich long ?>—Yes. 

39,824. Have you been mixéd up with elections 
a long time ?—No, not until the last two or three 
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years ; in fact I should not now if they did not come 
to me. 

39,825. You were in Norwich when the other 
elections were going on ?—Yes. 

39,526. You can tell me perhaps the meaning of a 
word a witness used the other day, “ head stifler ” ?— 
I do not understand it. 

39,827. Or “chief stifler” ?—I do not know. I 
never heard it before; I donot know the meaning of it. 

39,828. (Mr. Howard.) You cannot guess ?>—No, 
I do not know that I ever heard it before. 

39,829. I wonder what it is you do know. - For the 
last three quarters of an hour you have been saying 
that you do not know. I never met a man who 
knew so little >—I do not interest myself at all about 
it. 

39,830. (Mr. Goldney.) Except it is a supper ora 
breakfast ?—If I am asked to go, I go. If they come 
and employ me to do anything, I do it. That is the 
interest I take in any election. 
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39,831. I dare say you do know Ford’s Christian 
name and address >—His name is Isaac Ford, and the 
address is Coburg Street. 

39,832. They all seem to live in Coburg Street or 
Starling Place ?—It is all within one hundred yards 
of the “ British Lion.” 

39,833. What is Nicholls’s Christian name ?—That 
I do not know. 

39,834. Where does he live ?—He lives not far off, 
about 200 yards from where I live. 

39,835. Is that Coburg Street >—No, that is Chapel 
Field Road. 

39,836. You do not know his Christian name ?— 
No, that I do not; he has always been called Mr. 
Nicholls in my presence. 

39,837. He is a house agent ?—Yes, 

39,838. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were these breakfasts for 
the municipal election ?--Yes. 
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39,839. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “New 
Star,” Quay Side, do you not?—Yes. 

39,840. Are you a wherry man as well ?>—Yes. 

39,841. Was your house taken as a committee room 
by the Liberals ?>—Yes. 

39,842. In 1875 ?—Yes. 

39,843. Who took it >—I cannot say who hired the 
rooms, but it was for Mr. Tillett’s purpose. 

39,844. Did you ask anybody to hire them ?—No, 
I never asked a word about it, 1 was not at home that 
day. They let it the day before. I was down the 
river, I did not know it until I came home. 

39,845. Was it taken in 1874?—I had not a vote 
then. 

39,846. Your house was not taken in 1874 ?—-You 
mean in Mr. Huddleston’s election ? 

39,847. Yes ?—It was taken then. 

39,848. Yes, as a committee room ?—No, no com- 
mittee room then. 

39,849. What was it taken for >—Nothing at all. 

39,850. In 1874 ?—Nothing at all was doing at 
mine. 

39,851. 
—No. 
89,852. 
Yes. 

39,853. 
missus. 

39,854. You got two guineas for it ?—Yes. 

39,855. What was it used for >—There were some 
men backwards and forwards in there, but I cannot 
tell what they did. I never went into the room from 
the time they employed it until after they left. 

39,856. How many days were they there ?—Only 
one day. 

39,857. Which day was that ?—I think the election 
day. I think it was the Friday. 

39,858. Had you had a vote before ?—Yes, I voted 
only one general election before. 

39,859. Only 1874?—That is all. 

39,860. Did they know you were a Liberal ?—No, 
they did not know I was a Liberal. I voted one Tory 
and one Liberal. 

39,861. That is what you did in 1874?—I voted 
Tory in 1874. 

39,862. In 1875 they took your room, and you 
voted Liberal ?—I did not vote on account of that, 
I should not vote to gain money, I vote for my own 
principles. 

39,863. Who were the people that came down in 
1875 ?—For my room ? 

39,864. Yes ?—I cannot tell who were in the room. 
An old gentleman who lived close against me, I 
cannot think of his name, and another man along with 
him, and another man kept against the door. 

39,865. You mean that he was the doorkeeper ?— 
He was employed as doorkeeper. 

39,866. You had some watchers ?—I do not know. 


You were not paid anything for your room ? 
1875 was the first time you did let it ?— 


Who let it when you were away ?—My 


39,867. Messengers ?—I cannot tell anything about 
that, I was employed all the day. I was fetching coals 
all day. 

39,868. You were busy all day ?—I was busy all 
day myself fetching coals. 

39,869. Do you know whether any messengers were 
sent down to yours ?—No, I cannot say, because I 
was only looking in every now and then. 

39,870. Did you see any about there?—No, I 
cannot say I saw any. 

39,871. You did not see much goirtig on at yours ? 
—-I did not see anything going on because I did not 
concern myself at all about elections. 

39,872. What sort of room was it that they took ? 
—aA very small room, it would not hold above half a 
score of people. 

39,873. What they did there you do not know ?— 
No, I never went in from the time they took it until 
after they left at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

39,874. How far is it from your house to the 
nearest polling place ?—I cannot tell the name of the 
street ; it isup past Tombland; I think it is in Princes 
Street. 

39,875. You do not know what they used your 
room for ?——No. 

39,876. Nor what good it was to them ?—No, I 
never went in at all. 

39,877. Who paid you >—Mr. Tillett. 

39,878. Not Mr. Tillett himself ?—His son. 

39,879. Young Mr. Tillett >—Yes. 

39,880. Did he tell you your room had been very 
useful to them ?—No, there was not a word mentioned. 

39,881. He came, and gave you two guineas ?>—He 
thanked me, and that is all that passed between 
Mr. Tillett and me. 

89,882. Whereabouts did he pay you ?—In the 
committee room that they hired, they paid me four 
days. 

39,883. Three or four days afterwards ?—It might 
be three or four days, it might be a week. I cannot 
say to a day or two. 

39,884. Did you recommend anybody to be put on? 
—No, not one soul. I was not employed in anything 
on the election at all. 

39,885. Did you recommend anybody ?—No, not a 
soul. 

39,886. Did any of your customers ask you to 
recommend them ?—No, I never recommended any- 
body. , 

39,887. None of them asked you to recommend 
them ?-—No. 

39,888. None of the people who work about on the 
river side P—No, 

39,889. None of them wanted to be put on ?—They 
never asked me. I had nothing to do with the election 
at all. I never interfere at all about the election. 

39,890. What do you consider yourself ? Have you 
any regular party >—No, not at all. I never stopped 
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for any party, in fact I have never voted, only twice, 
so that. there cannot be much party in it. I. have 
voted for municipal election. 

. 89,891. Which party do. you generally go. with 
then ?>—The Whigs ; 1 voted last time for Mr. Brown ; 
he put up. 

39,892. Do they use your house at all at municipal 
elections >—At Mr. Brown’s election ? 

39,893. No; any of them ?—No, they got no beer 
there; i never saw a pint of beer drawn in my house. 

39,894. Do they use your house as a committee 
room at municipal elections >—Yes. 

39,895. How often >—They had it only one day. 

39,896. At a municipal election >—No. 

39,897. Do listen to what I say; do they often use 
your house as a committee room at municipal elections ? 
—Yes, they came and asked me to let them have it. 

39,898. When was that, last November ?--Yes, 

39,899. Which side came then ?——The Whigs. 

39,900. Did you Jet it ?—I let them have it. 

39,901. In the November election before that did 
you let it >—No, I never let it, only twice. 

39,902. (Mr. Howard.) What did Mr. Tillett tell 
you he wanted with the room ?—I do not know, I am 
sure. ‘There was not a word said to me about it, they 
did not come until the Thursday night. 

39,903. Who was it first came to take the room ?— 

I think the man was Scarlet; he was employed by 
Mr. Tillett, and he lives close to me. 

39,904. What did’ he tell you he wanted with the 
room ?—He did not tell me anything, because I was 
not at home the day before the election. I came home 
home at night and the election was the next day. 

39,905. Did you)see him, or was it your wife >My 
wife. 

39,906. What did you understand the rooms were 
taken for ?-—I understood my missus that she had 


let my room to Mr. Tillett for a committee room, and. 


I said, very well. 

39} 907. There was no clerk there ?—No. 

429, 908. N othing done there ?—I had nothing at all 
to do with the ‘election. 

39,909. .But nothing was done in the room ?— 
Nothing done in the room. I never saw anything 
done, because I did not go in. 

39,910. Was there anybody there >—Yes, there was 
Mr. Scarlet and three or four men, and another man 
of the name of Webb, a doorkeeper, he stood by the 
door, and there was another man, but I cannot tell his 
name. 

89,911. It is a small room, is it not?—Yes, it is 
a very small room, it will not hold above half a score 
of people. 

39,912. (Mr. Goldney.) Six to 10 people would fill 
it P—About 10 people would quite fill it. 

39,913. You got two guineas for it >—Yes. 

39,914, They did not knock it about much ?—No, 

39,915. It. was clear profit, was it not ?>—No, I 
should not say it was all profit ; the room was to 
clear up; ashes to clear up. 

39,916. Did they smoke their pipes >—Yes. 
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39,917. Several smoked, and then you had to clear 
it up —I did not, my missus did. . 

39,918. (Mr. M‘Mahon,) Did you. vote only twice 
in your life ?—Not for a general election. 

39,919, At a Par liamentary election, I ask you ?>— 
Lhave voted only twice at a general election, I had . 
not a vote, they objected to my vote the first time so. 
that I.had not a vote at all. That was when Mr. 
Tillett. put up first for Norwich. 

39,920. For which side did you yote the first time # ? 
—The first time I voted was for Mr. Huddleston, 

39,921. That was in 1874, was it ?—Yes. — 

39,922. In 1874 you voted for Mr, Huddleston ?— 
Yes. 

39,923. This last election you voted for Mr. Tillett? 
—Yes. 

39,924, In 1874 there were two Conservative can- 
didates.. Did you vote for Mr. Huddleston only ?— 
No, I gave Mr. Huddleston all mine ; I did not part 
votes at all. I voted only for Mr. Huddleston, 

39,925. Do you remember that there were four 
candidates at that election >—Yes, that is quite right. 

39,926. There were two Conservative candidates 
and two Liberals >—Yes. 

39,927. Did you vote for Mr. Hnddleston only then ? 
—Yes. 

39,928. Why did you not br for : any Gs the other 
candidases ?—I do not know that; it is only fancy, , 
that is all I can tell you. He said he would get us an 
hour longer at our public houses if we voted him in. 

39,929. Somebody said if you voted for Mr, Hud-_ 
dleston the publicans would haye_ another hour to 
keep open ?—Yes. 

39,930. Who said that ?—I think ‘Mr. Huddleston 
said that himself, 

. 89,931. Where ?—I think he spoke of that in the 
tt Hop Pole Gardens ” in King Street. 

39,932. Did you hear, him PaANGe I did not hear 
him. 

39,933. Did you see it printed i in the | paper ?—Other 
people did. 

ee 934. Did you see it printed i in the newspaper ?— 

; I cannot read, I am sorry to say. 

ae 935. (Mr. Howard.) Have you had your house 
open an hour later since that ?—No, we lost an hour. 
They keep us shut up in the morning until six. That 
is rather unfair. Mr. Huddleston took us off an hour, 
that is all. 

39,936. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) For whom did you vote 
the last time ?—Mr. Tillett. 

39,937. Had the fact of his giving you two guineas 
any effect on your vote ?—Not at all. I think Mr. 
Huddleston turned my mind by deceiving’ us, and 
getting us an hour taken off instead of having one put 

; that is what turned my mind. 

"39, 938. Attend to the question I put to you. Were 
you induced to vote for Mr. Tillett by the fact of his 
giving two guineas for your room for the day ?—That 
makes no. difference. I voted for Mr, Brown, a whig, 
just before that at the municipal election. 

,, 89,989. (Mr. Howard.) You have deserted the 
Tories now ?—Yes, that I have. 
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39,940. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the ‘“ Water-. 
loo” tavern in the market place >—Yes, 

39,941. Did you let that to either party at the last 
election ?—Yes. 

39,942. To which side ?—To the Liberals. 

39,943. For ~what?—For .the Liberal committee 
rooms. 


39,944. Have you been always a Liberal No, 
certainly not. 


39,945. You hare been a Tory ?>—Yes, always have 
been. 


39,946, You let this to the Liberals >—Yes. 
39,947. What did they give you ?—18 guineas.. 


39,948. How many, rooms ?—They hired two, but 
they ‘occupied three really and truly, | I may say. they 


had the whole of my house, barring my bedrooms and 
bars. 

39,949, For how many days ?—Five days. 

39,950. When did they begin to occupy them ?— 
On Monday morning previous to the election at ten 
o’elock. 

39,951. When did they cease to oceupy thont 2—On 
the Friday after the election. 

39,952. Did you offer them to Mr. Thirkettle, the 
Conservative manager of that ward ?>—No. Ve, 

39,953. Are you sure ?+-I.am; I offered them to 
Mx. Gardiner Stevens, ironmonger, who I believe is 
the leader of the fourth ward Conservatives. 

39,954. For what sum ?—For nothing. I did not 
specify any sum at all, but on previous elections T wish 
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to observe I have offered my own party my rooms for 
nothing. 
‘ 89,955.’ Have’ you let these rooms at previous 
elections ?—Never before to anyone. I have offered 
them to the Conservatives. . 

» 89,956. For how much ?—No particular price was 
specified, I said they could have them upon any 
oceasion, leaving out the price altogether, 

°°39,957. On this last occasion you applied by letter 
to Mr: G. C. Stevens, the ironmonger, offering him your 
reoms’;andhe appears to have told you in reply that 
he had not the appointment of committee rooms, but 
that Stockings and Thirkettle had ?—Yes. 

¥ 89,958: Then you wrote to him, “I thought I would 
«give you the first offer. If your party don’t require 
“iy place I can let my rooms at once, which I shall 
“ do. Apologizing for troubling you, I am, dear sir, 
“ yours, &c., J. H. Nash.” Did you then offer your 
rooms to the Liberals ?—They came to me on one or 
two occasions, and I put them off ; but when I found 
that the Conservatives had already engaged, and did 
not want’ my place, I then verbally promised them to 
the parties. I think the first one was a gentleman 
named §. White. I asked him for a card, and I think 
S. White was on it, but I should not know him if T 
were to ‘see him. I believe his business is in King 
Street.” ; 

39,959. Ultimately the Liberal agents came, and 
you let’ the room for 18 guineas >—18 guineas. 

39,960. Are they large rooms ?—The dining room 
is about 17 feet by 40 feet and about 13 feet high, and 
the other about 17 feet square and the same height. 

* 89,961. They are large rooms >—Very good rooms ; 
it is the best position in Norwich. 

39,962. What is the third room ?—It is what I term 
my coffee room, for having meals, and so on. I pro- 
vided them with chops or steaks, or whatever they 
were inclined to order. 

89,963. They remained five days ?—Five days. 

39,964. When did they pay you ?—At ten o’clock 
on the Monday morning Mr. Stevens, in company with 
Ladell, gave me 5/. down, and the day after the 
election between six and seven o’clock Ladell brought 
me, in an envelope, 13/. 18s. to settle the account. 

39,965, Am I to understand that you have always 
been. a Conservative ?—Certainly. 

39,966. Had you voted before ?—I have had a vote 
since I have been in Norwich about four years; pre- 
viously to that I lived in London. 

39,967. Did you vote at the last election ?—Yes. 
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39,968. In 1875 ?—Yes. 

39,969. Did you vote at the election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

39,970. Did you vote on both occasions for the 
same party ?—Yes, I voted in 1874 for Huddleston 
and Stracey, and in 1875 for the Conservative can- 
didate, Colonel Wilkinson. 

39,971. Was there no sort of suggestion or bargain 
or understanding that you should give your yote if 
your rooms were taken at this very high price P—I 
don’t consider ‘it a high price at all, because it put 
me to great inconvenience. I have four associations 
who hold meetings there, and lots of gentlemen dining 
there during the week, and I had to put them off; it 
is rather detrimental to trade. ; 

39,972. I repeat my question omitting the words, 
“very high price.” ’ Was there any suggestion or any 
understanding between you and the parties who took 
the rooms, that your vote should be given for them ? 
—The understanding was that I should vote against 
them ; I told them, when they came to me, that I 
was a Conservative, and [ think Mr. Stevens or Mr. 
Ladell then said, “ We don’t ask you for your vote ; 
“ we simply ask you for your position, and we con- 
“ sider it reasonable.” I said, “I shall vote against 
“ you,” although I respect one party as well as 
the other. - They understood me. 

39,973. (Mr. Goldney.) Mr. Stevens has told us 
that your house is a very good house, as a central 
place in the city for an advertisement station ?>— 
Certainly. 

39,974. I suppose they put large bills on the 
house ?—All over the outside of the house, the part 
they hired ; not below the first floor. 

39,975. He has told us that he took your house, 
knowing that you were a Conservative, because it is 
such a central situation ?—It is the most commanding 
position in Norwich ; it is seen more than any other 
place. 

39,976. You considered that in the price ?—Cer- 
tainly ; it is a very expensive house to me. 

39,977. Ladell was the ward manager in your 
ward ?—'The district manager. 

39,978. Your house being so well known as a Con- 
servative house, is it the fact that they also took 
Dawson’s Chop House, because that was in the ward, 
and some of the Liberals did not like coming into 
your house ?—I think I noticed that at Dawson’s 
house they had Liberal committee rooms; but I was 
so busy that I had only time to attend to the bar. 

39,979. (Mr, Howard.) Did you vote ?—Yes. 
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39,980; (Mr. Howard.) You are a railway porter ? 
—Yes. 

39,981. At the Thorpe Railway Station ?—Yes. 
939,982. You are a voter, are you not ?—Yes. 
~ °39,983. How long have you had a vote ?—Only 
this last time. ~ 

39,984. At the last election >—Yes. 

+ 39,985. Did you take any'part in the election of 
‘1875 ?—Only watching about ;°I was engaged by 
‘Mr. ‘Stride. . 

39,986. When was that ?—On Monday night pre- 
vious to the election day. 
~-°39,987. You' were engaged at work too, were you 
not ?>—Yes; this was in evenings, watching the 
“pillgy so 
-- 39,988. Did Stride come to you?—I met Stride 
in King Street. 

39,989. What did he say to you ?>—He told me to 
‘go and watch the bills. 

39,990. He did not say that without any conver- 
sation. What was said before that? Did you tell 
-him you wanted a job ?—Yes. 

39,991. What happened next >—He told me to go 
to different parts of the ward and look about to see 
whether there was anything going on. _ 

39,992. Had you known Stride before ?--I had 
spoken to him before, but not any great conver- 
‘sation, | . 


39,993. Had you known Stride before >—Yes. 

39,994. For some time >—Not some time. 

39,995. How long ?—Six months before that, per- 
haps, or it might be a few months longer than 
that. 

39,996. He knew you were a voter?—I don’t 
know. 

39,997. Oh yes, you do. I have papers here, and 
IT warn you ?—TI did not know that he knew Iwas a 
voter. 

39,998. You knew very well that he knew you 
were a voter ?——No. 

39,999. Did you not believe that he knew it ?— 
No. 

40,000. You must be very careful... You. have 
made a statement in this matter before to-day p—Yes, 
I knew I was wrong. ; 

40,001. Remember you are in court now, upon your 
oath >—Yes. 

40,002. You say the statement you made before is 
wrong ?—To Mr..Lennox ; yes. Inever made the 
statement. Mr. Lennox asked me to sign a paper. 

40,003. Did you make a statement to Mr. Lennox. 
Did you tell Mr. Lennox anything >—No. 

40,004. What statement was it that you said just 
now was wrong ?>—I thought that was what you were 
alluding to, what Mr. Lennox said. 
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40,005. You made a statement to Mr. Lennox 
about this matter ?—-Mr. Lennox asked me. 

40,006. Did you make a statement to Mr. Lennox? 
—No; I think it was made before I went there. 

40,007. Who made it ?—By what I saw in the 
papers. 

40,008. Did you see Mr. Lennox yourself, and tell 
him some things about the election ?—I went to Mr. 
Lennoxs ; Stocks saw me. 

40,009. Did you see Mr. Lennox ?—Yes. 

40,010. When ?—I cannot say what day it was. 

40,011. About when ?—It was before the petition 
came up. 

40,012. After the election, and before the petition ? 
—Yes. 

40,013. You told Mr. Lennox what you knew, did 
you not ?—I went to Mr. Lennox. 

40,014. Did you tell him what you knew ?— 
Yes. 

40,015. Is that the statement that you said just 
now was not true ?—Yes. 

40,016. Are we to understand now from you that 
what you told Mr. Lennox was false ?—It is wrong ; 
I am in error. 

40,017. It is for you to say. I want your evidence. 
I warn you that you are upon your oath ?—Yes. 

40,018. What are you going to say now ?—He sent: 
Stocks to me. 5 

40,019. Was what you told Lennox true, or false ? 
—When I went to Mr. Lennox 

40,020. Answer the question. Was what you 
told him true, or false ?—False, what I signed my 
name to. I was ignorant of it. 

40,021. Tell me what you signed your hand to. 
You can read and write quite well ?—I believe I 
signed my name to receiving money. 
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40,022. Give me your idea what it was you signed | 


your hand to. What is the statement you made 
which you now say is false ?—As regards signing 
that I received money for my vote, my tete 

40,023. That was all false, was it 2—Yes, 

40,024. Had you any particular reason for going 
to tell Mr. Lennox a wilful story in that way ?—No ; 
I was harped on by Mr. Stocks. If you will allow 
me I will tell you how it occurred. The first time 
Stocks came to me I went to Mr, Lennox, and as soon 
as I got to Mr. Lennox, he said, “ You received 5s.? 
I said, “Yes, sir.’ He says, “For your vote.” I 
said, “No;” and he said, “What for?” I said 
“ Twas watching about at night, when I left my 
“ work.” He said, “That evidence is no use at all, 
“ Come to-morrow night, and perhaps you will alter 
“ your evidence.” 

40,025, Who said this >—Mr. Lennox said this. 

40,026. I warn you upon this part of your state- 
ment ?-—I am speaking the truth. 

40,027. I want you to be careful ?—The next night 
Stocks was down at the Foundry Bridge, when I left 
off work, and he took me into a publie-house for some 
drink, and took me into two or three others. I 
said, “I am not going any more,” but when I was in 
drink I did go. Stocks kept harping me on to go, 
and when I went to Mr. Lennox again, he said, “‘ Have 
“ you altered your mind.” I said, “No, not par- 
“ ticularly,” and he kept telling me what good he 
could do for me. 

40,028. Who did ?—Mr. Lennox. 

40,029. (Mr. Goldney.) What did he tell you ?—If 
I would go and sign, I received money for my vote, 
he would try and get me some higher position on the 
railway. 

40,030. (Mr. Howard.) He told you that >—Yes, 
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40,031. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live in Pottergate 
Street >—Yes. 

40,032. I think you are a serjeant in the West 
Norfolk Militia ?—Yes ; and a shoemaker by trade. 

40,033. You are a voter >—Yes. 

40,034. Did you take any part in the last election? 
—No. 

40,035. Did you try to ?—-Yes. 

40,036. How did you try ?—I applied first to Mr. 
Stockings, and as he knew I was a voter he refused 
to give me employment. 

40,037. Did you apply to Dawson ?>—Dawson was 
with Mr. Stockings, but I did not apply to him. 

40,038. Dawson was with him at the time >—Yes. 

40,039. You applied to be put on, as what ?—I did 
not care what. i 

40,040. You wanted some employment ?—Yes. 

40,041. On the Conservative side >—Yes. 

40,042. You say they knew you to be a voter ?— 
Mr. Stockings did. ; 

40,048. Did he refuse to employ you ?—On that 
head. ‘ 

40,044. 
ployment. 

40,045. 

40,046, 


You say you were desirous of some em- 
Did you apply to the other side ?—I did. 

To whom did you apply >—To Mr. Brock. 

Where was that >—At the “'Tuns Inn.” 

40,047. The Liberal committee room ?—Yes. 

40,048. When was that >—On the Wednesday pre- 
vious to the election. 

40,049. What did you say to him ?—I asked him if 
he could give me two days work. 

40,050. What did he say >—“T have hands enough 
already,” or something to that effect. I say to him, 
“If I can bring you a recommendation, will you set 
me on then.” 

40,051. What did he say ?—“ That may alter 
affairs.” 

40,052. That may alter the case ?>—Yes. 

40,053. Did you leave him then ?—I did. 

40,054. Did you go anywhere else ?—I went out 
St. Giles’s, and called on Mr. A. M. F. Morgan. 

40,055. He is a doctor ?>—Yes, 


40,056. Did you see anybody there ?—I rang the 
bell, and the young gentleman came from the office at 
the side of the street, and asked me if I wanted to see 
Dr. Morgan, and I said yes. 
~ 40,057. What did he say then ?—He said “ medi- 
cally, or politically ?” 

40,058. You did not want to see him medically ?>— 
No, thank God, I did not. 

40,059. So, being on a political, mission, I suppose 
you were shown into the surgery >—I was shown into 
@ room. 

40,060. Did Mr. Morgan come in P—Yes. 

40,061. Tell me what passed ?—I asked him to give 
me a recommendation for two days work. 

40;062. A recommendation to whom ?—To the 
third ward. 

40,063. To Mr. Brock’s place ?—Yes. 

40,064. Did he ask you anything ?—He asked me 
my name; I told him. He asked me where I lived. 
I told him in Pottergate Street, but my vote was in 
Short Queen Street, Crook’s Place. 

40,065. Thereupon, did Mr. Morgan do anything ? 
—He wrote a note, and gummed it down, and directed 
it to Mr. Brock or Beeston. He said, “.There you 
are.” I said, ‘ ‘Thank you,” and left, Mr, Morgan. 

40,066. Now we go back to the “ Tuns” ?—Yes. 

40,067. When you got there, did you see anyone ?— 
I saw Mr. Beeston, and I presented the note. _ 

40,068. Did you say it was from Dr. Morgan ?— 
Yes. Isaid it was a recommendation. He said, “I 
know nothing of these sort of things,” 

40,069. Mr. Brock was not there ?—No. 

40,070. Did you promise to call later ?—I did not 
promise. 

40,071. You did ?—Yes. 

40,072. Did you go in the evening, a little later ?— 
Yes, seven or a little later. 

40,073. Did you see Mr. Brock ?—Yes. 

40,074. Did you give him the letter >—Yes. 

40,075. Did he open it ?—Yes. _ 

40,076. What did he say ?— All right” he say 
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“ You call at nine in the morning.” 
Thursday morning. 

40,077. Did you have a conversation with anyone 
else there at the time ?—A man of the name of 
Wilson. 

40,078. Was he in the committee room ?—Yes. 

40,079. Was it George or John ?—I do not know. 

40,080. What did you say ?—I asked if he would 
be kind enough to give me a voting card. 

40,081. Did he look in the register >—He did. 

40,082. Was your name found ?—No doubt it was. 

40,083. He did not say it was not found ?—No. 

40,084. After having looked in the register, did he 
give you your voting card ?>—He did. 

40,085. You were not asked to do anything then ? 
—No, nor yet had anything. 

40,086. Did you go on the following morning, ac- 
cording to the order, at nine o’clock ?—I did. 

40,087. Did you see Mr. Brock ?>—Yes, 

40,088. Did you tell him you had come according 
to his orders ?>—Yes. 

40,089. What did he say >—He said, “I do not re- 
member you.” 

40,090. What did you say ?—I said, “I brought a 
recommendation from Mr. Morgan last evening.” He 
say, “ All right, go down below and wait.” 

40,091. And down below you went ?—Yes. 

40,092. Was anything said to you about what you, 
were going to receive >—No. 

40,093. Did you go down and wait ?—I did. 

40,094. What day was that?—The Thursday 
morning. 

40,095. Did you wait on the Friday ?>—Yes. 

40,096. Did you wait on the Saturday 7--No; the 
election day was on the Friday. 

40,097. You waited and waited ?—Yes. 

40,098. Did you do anything ?—Not a stroke, and 
I was not asked. 

40,099. You neither did anything, nor were asked 
to do anything?—No. I went with that intention, to 
do two days work for two days pay. 

40,100. Did you hear what they were paying ?— 
No, not till afterwards. 

40,101. Were you aware that there was a sort of 
regulation price in Norwich, for messengers ?—Yes, I 
was. 

40,102. You expected to get that money ?>—Yes. 

40,103. Did you vote ?—lI did. 

40,104. I will ask you upon this point, what had 
been your politics ?—Conservative. 

40,105. How did you vote ?—For Colonel Wil- 
kinson. 

40,106. You voted according to your colour ?—Yes, 
and principle. 

40,107. Do you remember going to Wilson on the 
following Thursday ?—I do, on the Thursday evening. 

40,108. Where does Wilson live ?—I think it is the 
Globe Yard in Heigham Street. 

40,109. Did you see him ?—Yes. 

40,110. What did you say to him ?—I asked him 
when they were going to finish paying the messengers. 

40,111. What did he say to you >—“ What is your 
name ?” 

40,112.. You told him ?—I told him. 

40,113, What did he say ?—“TI do not recollect 
“ seeing your name. I shall see Mr. Brock, and if 
“ there is anything for you I will bring it to your 
“ house.” 

40,114. When did you next see or hear of Wilson? 
—On the Satur day following, between one and two. 

40,115. Did he come to your house ?—He did. 

40,116, Did he bring anything to you ?>—Two half- 
crowns and two shillings. 

40,117. Seven shillings altogether >—Yes. 

40,118. Did he say where he brought it from?— 
That I forget. I think he said, “ Mr. “Brock has sent 
7s. for two days.” 

40,11S. Not for two days work ?—No. 

40,120. Two days? — Two days. Possibly he 
might mention * work,” but I did not hear it. 


N. 


That was the 


40,121. You did not catch the word “ work” ?— 
No. 

40,122. You got 7s. for doing nothing >—Yes. 

40,123. Did you leave any other employment for 
the purpose of being there ?>——-Yes. I neglected my 
own work, shoemaking. 

40,124. You were not asked to do anything the 
whole time ?—No. 

40,125. I do not know that they were aware how 
you voted, but were they aware in fact that you voted 
for somebody ?—Yes, I told Mr. Wilson I was going 
to vote, because J asked him, before going, whether he 
required me, because I wanted to go and vote, 

40,126. I suppose you did not tell him how you 
voted ?>-—No. 

40,127. Mr. Brock read Mr. Morgan’s letter before 
he put you on ?—He did. 

40,128. And it was written after you told Mr. 
Morgan you were a voter, and where you lived ?--Yes. 
I told Mr. Morgan. 

40,129. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When you went and got 
that engagement from the Liberals, was there any 
sort of ‘understanding that you should vote for them ? 
—No. 

40,130. Nothing was said about that by them ?— 
Nothing. 

40,131. And nothing said by you P—No. 

40,132. So that you “thought yourself perfectly free 
to vote as you thought proper ?—Yes. 

40,133. You were always a Conservative ? — 
Always. 

40,134. And always voted for the Conservatives ? 
—Always did. 

40,135. How often had you voted before ?—I voted 
at the two parliamentary elections. 

40,136. Then after getting that money and getting 
that employment, there was no breach of any 
agreement whatever, or any understanding with the 
Liberals that you should vote for them /—Nothing 
whatever. 

40,1387. (Mr. Howard.) You had nothing to do ?— 

0. 

40,138. And you did nothing ?—No. | 

40,139. I must ask you for your opinion as an 
honest man. What do you believe the 7s. were 
given for, so far as they were concerned ?—For my 
vote. 

40,140. Have you the slightest doubt about it ?— 
Not the slightest. 

40,141. Can you conceive anything if it was not for 
that 2—Because when I went and first asked Mr. 
Brock, he refused giving me employment. Then I 
mentioned the recommendation ; that altered the case ; 
and it seems to me that all strangers that went were 
not set on without recommendations. 

40,142. You have no doubt whatever ?—Not the 
slightest. 

40, 143. It was either for your vote or your work ? 
—Yes, and I went for work. 

40,144. As you neither did any work, nor were 
asked to do any, you conclude it was for your vote ?— 
Yes: 

40,145. Have you the slightest doubt ?—Not the 
slightest. 

40, 146. (Mr. Goldney.) You say Wilson paid you ? 
—Yes. 

40,147. Did you go to the “ Tuns” to be paid ?>— 
N 


0. 

40,148. Was there a regular pay-night ?—I did not 
know that. 

40,149. You did not go ?—No. 

40,150, Do you know if Wilson paid any other 
people at their houses besides you?—Yes, he had 
some more receipts with him besides mine. 

40,151. That he was taking round to the houses ? 
—Yes. 

40,152. (Mr. Howard.) As to this opinion you 
formed about the 7s. being for your vote, you con- 
cluded, although the amount was not specified, that you 
were going to ‘be paid ?—I made up my mind I should 
get something for work, not for my vote. 
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3 153. You expected to get the ‘ordinary e ?— 


40, 154. The opinion you expressed to-day you 
entertained at the time PI did, and I do'‘now. 

40,155. It is not an opinion recently formed ?— 
Then, and since. 

40,156. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you understand ‘at 
the time that you were either getting it for your vote 
or’ work ?—The’ vote was not mentioned, only the 
money for the work. 

40,157. Did you understand the money «was given 
to you either for’the work or for the’ vote ?~The 
work. 

40,158. If you had taken out halfa dozen.circulars 
you might vote as you like ?—Yes, and.‘so I-did, as 
it) was. 

40,159. You would have gio yourself free 
to vote'as you liked?—Yes.’ «0 

40,160. You do not understand the Ueto ?—The 
vote was not mentioned, so I cannot understand it. 

°40,161. (Mr: Howard.) You’ considered ‘yourself 
free to vote >—Yes. i 
* 40,162. Noman could control your vote ?—-No. 

40,163. Is that what you mean by being free ?— 
No man could transfer your vote if you chose to vote 
whichever way you liked ?—No. 

40,164. First ofall, you’ were ‘sheltered’ ‘by the 
ballot >—Yes. 

40,165. That is what you meant by ‘being free to 
vote Yes: 

40,166. At that very time, when you made the 
arrangement, what was your honest belief;—that ‘your 
vote was the thing which was sought ‘after el lMy 
opinion is that it was. 

40,167. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) If they’ had, the next 


day, say the Friday,’ sent you with a reasonable — 


number of circulars, would you deem’ that to be 
work ?—It would be toa certain extent. 

40,168. Having done the work they prescribed, 
would you consider yourself free to vote as you 
liked ?>— Yes. 
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40, 169. (Mr. Howard.) 1 am not: asking you nite; ! 
and I must not allow this matter to be in doubt, I 
ask what you think they intended) to do by giving 
you that money ; was it your belief that they intended 
to get your vote >—Yes. 

40,170. My questions have been « directed 2% what 
in.your judgment was the intended bargain, though 
it was not expressed in words, at! the time when you 
consented to be put on?—That is my firm belief. |” 

40,171. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You knew that ‘was 
the intended bargain; you entered into it and broke 
it >No, I did not break it. hon was nothing 
mentioned about it. 

40,172. If it was the intondods that there was: 
no necessity for saying anything about it.’ If it was 
an intended bargain you broke it Benga ismy firm- 
opinion about it. 

40,178. (Mr. Howard.) Hin te: condi men ‘were on’? 
—There were very few about in the pec times, but 
in the evening the place was crowded,; 

40,174. With men who were onas- messengers 2— 

I suppose so. 
i 40,175. (Mr. Goldney.) That is the third ward ?— 
es. 

40,176... (Mr. Howard: ») Dit thtey! seerir to bn very 
hard worked.?—No. 

40,177. About as hard woke as | Ig 2.'There 
were.some did a little more than I did. 

40,178. Then they need not*have* done 80. very 
much ?—No. 

40,179. (Mr. Goldney.) How many men! do. you 
suppose were on at the “'Tuns” ?—I have no idea. 

40,180. Were. there dozens ‘or scores ? — There 
would be at night. 

40,181. Scores ?>—Yesv! 

40,182. Three~ scores ?—I should) thik. between 
50 and 60; the passage was crammed, ‘part of the 
staircase, and a great many in the tap-room. 

40,183. You did not see the par beget there ?— 
No, I did not. 
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40,184. (Mr. Howard.) Do, you live in St. Mary 
Coslany ?—Yes. 

40,185. Are you a fish dealer ?—Yes. 

40,186. A sergeant in the West Norfolk Militia >— 
Yes. 

40,187. Are you a voter in the eighth ward: ‘oh 
Yiés. 

40,188. Were you a voter in that ward at) the last 
election >—Yes, 

40,189. I do not know whether you were. engaged 
at the last election at all,.as an agent ?--Only..as,a 
messenger. 

40, 190. Do you erantaber on the Wednesday 
before the election seeing your father-in-law ?—Yes, 
he came to my house. 

40,191. What did he say. to. you ?—He asked me 
whether I had a mind to be'put on for a day. 

40,192. Did he say put on for what side >—No, he 
did not say what side. I knew which side he meant. 
I knew he was a Liberal himself. 

40,193. Did he say who would put you on. i-—Yes. 

40,194. Who ?—Mr. Culyer. 

40, 195. What did you say ?—I said Iwould make 
up my mind before he went, and I did so; I told him 
all right before he did go. 

40,196. Did he put your name down ?—Yes. 

40,197. Did he say what he would go and do ?— 
He said he would go and speak to Mr. Culyer. 

40,198. Did you see him the next day,— 
Culyer ?>—Yes. 

40,199. Did you see Wilson the next day)?—Yes. 

40,200. Did he say he had seen Culyer ?—Yes, he 
said he was allright, I was’ to go. the election morning. 
Y 40,201. Afterwards, did you see Guljen lingealed va 

es. 

40,202, Did he ask you whether you had: seen your 
father >—Y es, and I said yes. 


Mr. 


‘40,203. What did Culyer say ’—He said that would 
be all right, ‘‘ You come the election morning.” 

40, 204, This was the Abpraday ?—This was the 
Thursday. 

40,205, The first. interview was the Wednesday. 
Then you saw Culyer on the Thursday, and he told 
you to come on the following morning P—Yes, 

40,206. On the election morning did you go to the 
«“ Adelaide” 2—Yes. 

40,207. That is the “ Queen Adelaide ” ?—Yes. 

40,208. Mrs. Madge’s place 2—Yes.. 

40,209. The committee rooms were.there ?—Yes. 

40,210. There is. a nine-pin ground, deri is @eere 
not >—Yes. 

40,211. And a yard adjoining pial g eS. | 

40, 212.. Did you go. there P—I did. «+ 

40, 213. Were there any men there tgmrbhe nine-pin 
ground was full. 

40,214. Did you know any of them I know five 
or six of them. 

40,215. Were they voters 2—I, Hes bet they were. 

40, 216, And had they, been put on?—They were 
put on. I was not allowed on until. my name was 
called. ' 

40,217. Was the name called ?>-Yes... 

40,218. By whom ?—By Mr. Hunter... . 

40,219, Was he standing inside the door ?—He was 
standing inside the door with a book in his hand, 

40,220. Did he call out your hame ?—Yes. - 

40, 221. What did you say ees said, | “4 “Here, sir fa 
and I walked in. 

- 40,222. You walked in'as you were oalled Yes. 

40,223. Did all the men pass’ in in the'same way’ to 
the nine-pin ground, when they were ‘ealled pas 3s 
were almost.all of them. in before I got) there: ' 

40,224. Did some of the men. spagletto cran as to 
how long they had been on ?—They were talking tc 
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themselves, they were not talking to.me. Some said 
they had been on since the Monday. 

40,225. Did you vote ?—Yes. 

_ 40,226. Had you done any work ?—No. 

ao ,227. Not any ?—No: I was sent to Mr. Mack- 
k 

i 228. What for?—There were six of us sent 


710,229, What for?—There were no. instructions 
what to do ; we were sent to Mackley’s. 

40,230,, ‘Then Mackley sent you. back gas we 
stopped i in the bar, the whole of us. 

_ 40,231. And, did nothing ?—Nothing. 

40,232. I suppose you had a glass a beer ?— Yes, 
and paid for it: my own self. 

40,233. And the other five men, with you ?.—Yes. 

40,234. Then you actually did gothing ?—Nothing 

AO, 235. The, only..thing you did was. to vote 241 
voted, of course. 

40 236. I think I,must,ask. you how you voted 2— 
The Conservatives ; that is my principle. 

40,237. You voted your colour ?—Yes. 

40,238, Were, you. paid. afterwards 2—Yes,. the 
following day I was paid. 

. 40,239.. Who paid you ?—Mr. Culyer. 

40,240. What did he say. to you?—~I heard they 
were paying the men at Mr. Hunter's on St. Andrew’s 
Plain, so,,of, course I ,went after, the. money.. Mr, 
Culyer said, “You do not stop here, you come down 
“ to, my shop or my. place, do, not stop here at, Mr. 
«© Hunter’s.” , 

40,241. Did, you go ?—I went. 

40, ,242,.Did he pay. you anything ?>—Yes, two two- 
shilling pieces and one shilling. 

_ 40,243, Five shillings 25s, 

40,244. Five shillings for 
for the one, day. 

40,245. Did you see any other men that you. knew 
put on ?-—-What was on; there were several on when 
I went there. A man of the name of Blyth was put 
on. 

40,246. Did you see, him put on ?—Yes. 

40,247. Was that the last, day ?—The election 
morning. 

_ 40,248. When the names were put on ?—Yes. He 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Hunter, you have not called out my name.” 
He said, ‘‘ What is your name.” He said, “ Blyth.” Then 
he said, “ Come ans"? and he came into the nine-pin 
ground ‘directly. 

40,249. Was he aid ?—Yes, he was paid; I left 
him, at, Mx, -Hunter’s place on the Saturday. 

40,250. Were there any others set on whom you 


the one day ?— ds. 


; knew ?—Not while I was there. 


A0,251.° Have you heard ?>—Yes. 

“40, 252. Who were they ?>—One named Slade, two 
ge ig and Duffin. 

_ 40,253, Hdwards ?—I do not think he went. 

40,254. Barber ?—Yes, there was a Barber. , 
, 40,255, Any others ?—There were two Barbers, I 
believe. eg 

40,256. So you dia, no » work, and were not asked, to 
do anything 2—I went to do a fair day’s work. 

40,257, You went to Mackley’s, enjoyed yourself, 
came back, voted, and got 5s. ?—And got my 5s. 

40, 258. For the one day 2—Yes, 
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. 40,286. ae, Goldney, Are you a) waterman ?— 
Xess TH 
- 287. Bo you live in Lower Westwick Street ?— 


40,288, Do. you know Mr. Brooks, a coal-master 2— 
Yes 


40,289. In St. ‘Swvithin’s ?—Yes, 
_ 40,290, Had you any talk with him about the last 
election. ?—He came to mine several times, and asked 
me to vote for Mr. Tillett. He said, «Tf you do I 
“will find you a job. 
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40,259. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) And voted Conservative, 
I understand ? 

40,259a. (Mr. Goldney.) It was Mackley’s, . the 
6 Woolpack,” you went to ?>—Yes, 

40,260. Who went ?—Six, including me. 

40,261. How many more men were there. on. down 
there ?—I never saw) any more, 

40,262. Is that where Jacob lives ?—No ; George. 

40,263. His brother ?>—His brother. 

40, 264. Did you hear about the men. that George 
Mackley put on.?—~No, not a word. 
we 265, You did not_hear anything about them ?— 

0) 

40,266. You did not hear Mackley say anything 
about 10 or 12 men that Culyer told him to put on?— 
No, not a word, I assure you. 

40, 267. (Mr. Howard.) Did you receive any in- 
structions about going to the, poll >—No, 

o ,268. You went to the poll of your.own accord ? 
—Yes. 

40,269. Did you have any conversation about going 
to the poll :—Not with anybody, 

40,270. Did you have any chat with Hunter about 

it 2——No ; when he started us to Mackley’s, he said, 
“You know what to do ;” that was all. 

40,271. What did you, "understand him to mean ?>—I 
do not know what he meant. He said, “You know 
what to,do;” and we went on to Mackley? s. We were 
not asked to do anything, 

40,272. Was it when you. went to Mackley’s, that 
you voted ?—No, a long time after. I stopped at 
Mackley’s till after ten, and I went to Lilliss’, down 
the street, the ‘* White Hart.” 

40,273. Did. the other, men vote ?—The two Good- 
wins, I believe, went. 

40,274. While you were voting, 
in the forenoon they went. 

40,275. After they were put on?-—Yes; they 
might be on, more than that, but that I could. not 


they voted ?—No ; 


say. 

40,276. (Mr. Goldney. Did you know anything 
about any boards?—Yes; I had a board over my 
door. 

40,277. One of the Liberal boards P—One of the 
Liberal boards. 

40,278. Did you get paid for it >—No. 

40,279. Did anyone get paid for it >—No. 
my father-in-law did or not 1 do not know, 
him on several occasions, 

40,280. Did you expect you would have anything ? 
—I heard I should have got something for having 
the board, 

40,281. What did you hear you ought to have had ? 
—ds. 

40,282. Whom did you hear that from ?>—That was 
the common talk about our way. 

40,283. Do you think anyone got 5s,’—I never 
heard anyone got 5s. 

40,284. Do you believe anyone expected it >—Yes ; 
I believe several of them, expected it, but I heard 
afterwards that none of them got it (1 have heard say 
that was the case) because the election is not over. 

40,285. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you go and. ask for 
5s.2—No; I never went for the board. My. father 
went for the board, and for that reason I never, went 
after the money. 


Whether 
I asked 


sworn and examined. 


40,291. Did he give you a note or anything of that 
sort patio gave me a note, which I carried to Mr. 
Kent. 

40,292. Mr. Kent, the lawyer ?—Yes. 

40, 293. Where to, to his office >—Yes, to hig office. 
He opened it and read it, and told me to go to the 
“Queen of Hungary,” in St. Bennett?s. 

40,294, And see if there was anything for you to 
do 2 Yés, ‘I went, and when I went the man said, 
“No.” I went back again, and told Mr. Kent that 
the man said, “ No,” 
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40,295. What did Mr. Kent say ?—He said, “ Stop 

a few minutes ;” and so I did, and I said I wanted to 
o to Yarmouth. 

40,296. With your wherry ?—No, with the train. 
I went with the train on the Wednesday, and came 
back Thursday 11 o’clock. 

40,297. You went to Yarmouth ?—Yes. 

40,298. What day was that >—The Wednesday. 

40,299. When did you come back ?—The Thursday 
morning 11 o’clock. 

40,300. Were there many people about at Mr. 
Kent’s when you went there >—A great many. 

40,301. How many ?—I cannot say. 

40,302. A dozen ?—Yes. 

40,303. Twenty ?—Yes, there might be 20 or 30. 

40,304. When you came back on Thursday what 
did you do ?—Nothing, only walk about. 

40,305. Did you go up to the “ Queen of Hungary ” 
again P—Yes, I did. 

40,306. Did they give you any work to do ?—No. 

40,307. Did you go away again ?—Yes; I walked 
back to Mr. Kent’s office, and stayed about there. 

40,308. And did nothing ?—Nothing. 

40,809. Did not they give you any bills to carry 
out >—Nothing at all. 

40,310. What did you do on the Friday >—Walked 
about. 

40,311. Did!you vote ?—Yes, I voted at eight o’clock 
in the morning as soon as the doors were opened. 

40,312. Did you tell anybody how you were going 
to vote >—No. 

40,313. Did you tell Mr. Kent ?—No. 

40,314. Or anybody else >—No. 

40,315. How did you vote ?—My own principle. 

40,316. Whom did you vote for >—Not Mr. Tillett. 

40,317. There was only one other candidate stand- 
ing >—Yes, 

40,318. That was Colonel Wilkinson ?~Yes. 

40,319. You voted for him ?>—Yes, I did. 

40,320. Did you go back to the “ Queen of Hun- 
gary °’—Not that day. 

40,321. Did you go home ?—No, I walked about. 

40,322. Enjoyed yourself ?—Enjoyed myself, and 
spent my own money. 

40,323. (Mr. Howard.) Did they not scold you for 
being so idle >—No. 

40,324. (Mr. Goldney.) Did they not’ call over the 
names, and you say, “ Here ?’—I was there at half- 
past eight, and answered to my name. 

40,325. That was after you voted ?—It was. 

40,326. You stayed about and did nothing ?—Did 
nothing ; { never carried a bill or anything else. 

40,327. What did you do on the Saturday ?—I 
walked about then. ; 

40,328. Where did you go in the evening >—Went 
and took my money. 

40,329. Where ?—At Mr. Kent’s office. 

40,330. What time of day was that ?—About half- 
past seven. 

40,331. Half-past seven in the evening ?—In the 
evening—as near as I can tell. / 

40,332. Were there as many men there as you saw 
before >—Yes. 

40,333. Twenty to thirty >—Yes. 

40,334. Did they go up one at a time ?—One at a 
time. 

40,335. 

40,336. 


Your names were called out >—Yes. 
Then up you went ?—Up I went. 

40,337. Who paid you ?—I cannot say. 

40,338. You do not know the gentleman ?>—I do 
not know the gentleman. 

40,339. I suppose he had a bag of money, and a 
list >—I cannot say. The money was put on the 
table, and I took it up. 

40,340. How much was it ?—8s. 6d. 

40,341. How did they make it 8s. 6d.?—I do not 
know ; that is what I took. 

40,342. You are sure it was not 10s. 6d. ?—No; 
8s. 6d. I took. 

40,343. For how many days do you say that was ? 
—Two days. i 
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40,344. Thursday and Friday?—Thursday and — 
Friday. 

40,345. 3s. Gd. Thursday and 5s, Friday ?>—Yes. 

40,346. ‘That is all the work you did for it >—That 
is all the work I did for it. 

40,347. Then you did not vote for them ?—No, 
I did not. ; 

40,348. Do you think if’ they had known that that 
they would have been pleased with you ?—I do not 
know. 

40,349.-Did you say you were not going to vote for 
them ?—No; I never said anything. I went and voted 
as soon as the doors were opened at eight o’clock in 
the morning. ‘That is all I know about it. 

40,350. What do you think the money was given 
to you for p—I do not know. 

40,351. Cannot you think ?—Yes. 

40,352. Simply because you were a waterman ?— 
Yes; to pay my train backwards and forwards to 
vote. 

40,353. Do you think you would have got the 
money if you had not a vote >—No. 

40,354. You do not think you would then ?—No. 

40,355. Do you think your vote had anything to do 
with it >—I cannot say. 

40,356. Can you guess?—-I have heard for going 
up and down by the train. 

40,357. What good did that do?—My wherry was 
at Yarmouth ; there were no coals in Yarmouth ; my 
craft laid in Yarmouth. 

40,358. You did not have to go on board your craft 
to vote >—No. 

40,359. How did your going to Yarmouth to look 
after your craft help the election in Norwich ?—I 
came back on the Thursday. 

40,360. Why should you be paid for going to Yar- 
mouth ?—I do not know. 

40,361. What do you think you got the money for ? 
—For doing nothing. 

40,362. Except? You did one thing ?—I went and 
done as I was ordered. . 

40,363. That was nothing ?>—That was nothing. 

40,364. (Mr. Howard.) You did one little thing. 
You may as well tell us—you are smiling ?—No, I 
am not, 

40,365. (Mr. Goldney.) Was Mr. Brooks at the 
“ Queen of Hungary ” or at Mr. Kent’s —He walked 


past. 

40,366. Did you speak to him ?>—Twice. 

40,367. What did he say ?—He said, “There you 
are.” 

40,368. What did he say the other time ?—I cannot 
say. 

40,369. Did he ask anything about voting ?--Yes. 

40,370. What did he ask you?—He asked me 


whether I had voted. I said, “Yes,” and he said, 
“ So have I.” 

40,371. He did not ask you to go and vote before 
you voted in the morning ?—He did. 

40,372. What did he ask you?—He said, “ Have 
you been and voted?” I said, “No, Iam now just 
going.” He said he had voted himself as he was 
going home. 

40,373. What did he ask you?—He asked me 
whether I had been and voted. I said, “No, not yet, 
Iam now a-going to vote.” That was about twenty 
minutes to eight, and I went and voted directly. 

40,374, Did he ask you to vote for any one candi- 
date ?—He asked me to vote for Mr. Tillett. 

40,375. (Mr. Howard.) And you obliged him by 
voting for Colonel Wilkinson ?—Well, I have come 
to tell the truth. ; 

40,376. (Mr. Goldney.) What do you think Mr. 
Brooks thought you got your money for ?—I will tell 
you. I come here to speak the truth, because he is 
a man that never speak the truth—that man do not. 

40,377. What do you think you got your money 
for ?—Walking about, and spending my own money. 

40,378. And walking into one particular place ?— 
I went into several. 
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40,379. You walked into the polling place ?—I 
walked in there. 

40,380. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think that had any- 
thing to do with your getting the 8s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

40,381. You think if you had not voted you would 
not have got the 8s. 6d. ?—I do not think I should. 

40,382. We understand each other now, I think. 
If you had not a vote you would not have got the 
8s. 6d. ?—No. 

40,383. Now putit the other way. You had a vote, 
and you got 8s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

40,384. Therefore you got 8s. 6d. for your vote. 
Nobody can blame you for telling it under compulsion 
of law. You would not have had the 8s. 6d. if you 
had not a vote, but having a vote you had the 8s. 6d. ? 
—I reckon that was given to me to pay my train 
backwards and forwards. 

40,385. They did not want to bring you up from 
Yarmouth to vote >—No. 

40,386. Have you a doubt about it ?—I cannot say 
anything else; I don’t know anything else. 

40,387. You had a vote, and you had 8s. 6d. ?>— 
Yes. 

40,388. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You voted on the Friday ? 
—On the Friday morning. 

40,389, And you got the 8s. 6d. on what day ?— 
On the Saturday evening. 

40,390. If it is correct that you had a vote, and 
consequently got 8s. 6d. for your vote, did you not 
get 8s. 6d. by what plain people are in the habit of 
calling false pretences ?—I do not understand you. 

40,391. If the proposition put to you is correct, 
that having a vote you got 8s. 6d. for it, you got 
8s. 6d. for the vote ‘—Yes. 

40,392. You voted on the Friday, and you got 
8s. 6d. on the Saturday. Then assuming that pro- 
position to be correct, did you not get the 8s. 6d. by 
what plain people would call a false pretence ?—I 
worked for it. 

40,398. You have been always a Conservative ?— 
Yes, sir. 

40,394. You have always regarded yourself as a 
respectable man ?—Yes. 
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40,395. Is this the first time in your life that you 
ever got 8s. 6d. ?—It is the first time I ever voted in 
my life. 

40,396. Is this the first time in your life you ever 
got money by leading people to think that you had 
done that which you had not done ?—I never voted 
before. 

40,397. Can you not answer the question. Is this 
the first time you ever got money ?—Yes ; I never 
took a farthing before in my life, and I wish I had 
never taken this. 

40,398. (Mr. Howard.) It is the first time you 
ever got 8s. 6d. for doing nothing ?—That is right. 

40,399. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) And pretending that 
Be had voted against your principles ?—I did do 
that. 

40,400. Who is Mr. Brooks ?—A coal merchant. 

40,401. When he asked you to vote for Mr. Tillett 
what answer did you give him ?—I never gave him 
any answer. 

a. You went away ?—I gave him no answer 
at all. 

40,403. When Kent, or the other people at the 
office, employed you, was anything said as to whether 
you should vote one way or the other >—No. 

40,404. You felt free to do as you liked with your 
vote ?—Yes. 

40,405. And if there was any work to do you 
might do it when you came back from Yarmouth ?— 
Yes. 

40,406. No work being given to you, you voted as 
you liked, and got the money the same as other 
people. Is that it >—Yes. 

40,407. (Mr. Howard.) You got the’ market price 
for doing nothing ?—Yes. 

40,408. You did not expect to have anything to 
do ?—JI did not ; I did as I was ordered. 

40,409. You did not expect to have anything to 
do ?—I should have done it if there had been anything 
to do. 

40,410. You did not expect they would give you 
anything ?—I did not know. 


WILLIAM GARDINER recalled and further examined. 


40,411. (Mr. Goldney.) When you left the court 
last time, you were going to think about some matters 
which you were to tell us of ?—I don’t know what 
they were. 

40,412. Yes, I think you do; brush up your 
recollection. We have heard about your private 
committee room ?—I had no private committee room. 

40,413. And the bullock’s head supper. We are 
not going to ask you about that now, because we have 
heard all about it. I want you to tell us the rest of 
it ?—What is the.rest ? 

40,414. Do you remember Daynes and Macon, and 
some one else, at the supper ?—I don’t know the 
people that were there, or many of them. It was a 
public house, and we clubbed, and had a supper. 

40,415. What are the other names ?—I don’t know 
half of them. 

40,416. Your memory is quite good enough for 
that ?—It was quite a Conservative supper, as well 
as the other. . 

40,417. But people have names all the same. Who 
were they ?—I don’t know the names. There were all 
my men; I gave them an invitation, and they were 
there. 

40,418. Give me the names of some of the other 
people ?—Cooper, the landlord, happened to come in, 
and he sat down along with us ; I cannot think of the 
names ; in fact, I don’t know who there were. There 
was Cresswell, and a man called Running Jack. He 
is the Conservative runner. I saw a few of them. 

40,419. Any one else >—I don’t know. 

40,420. Try and think of some one down in St. 
Paul’s?—I don’t know whether they live in St. 
Paul’s, ; 


40,421. Think of some one down there ?>—The 
landlord lives in Square. 

40,422. Think of some one in Back Lane ?—The 
landlord ; but I don’t know of any one else. 

40,423. Think ?—I have thought. | 

40,424. What do you think about a man named 
Robertson ?—I don’t know the man. 

40,425. Are you quite sure of that ?—I swear I 
don’t know the man. 

40,426. Did you give him any money ?—Never in 
my life. 

40,427. Think of a man named Cuttock ?—I know 
a man named Cattock; but he was not there, I swear. 

40,428. Did you ever give him any money ?—No. 

40,429. Not a sovereign ?>—Never. 

40,430. That you swear ?—I will, 

40,431. Do you swear you never gave Robertson 
any money ?>—Yes. 

40,432. Hither the last election, or the 1874 elec- 
tion >—Nor yet the 1874 election. 

40,433. Think of a man named Denham ?—The 
fruiterer ? I never gave him anything in my life. 

40,434. Did you give him some money and some 
meat ?—I am sure I did not. 

40,435. That you swear ?—Yes, that I will. 

40,436. What did you do down dt this private 
committee room ?—I had not a private committee 
room. 

40,437. At the 1875 election ?—That is a lie. 

40,438. (Mr. Howard.) If you are guilty of that 


conduct again, I shall take a very severe course with 


you ?—I beg pardon; I am very sorry; I did not 
mean to apply that observation to the Commissioner. 
I meant it was a lie, whoever told you so. 
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40,439. (Mr. Goldney-) Where. was the supper ?— 
At the ‘‘ Mischief.” 
40,440. At Cooper’s >—Yes. 


40,441. Is Cooper a man who tells the truth gene- 


rally ?—Well, I don’t know Iam. sure; he is like a 
good many: people ; he would blab, out anything. 


40,442. Perhaps a good many things that you. 


would rather he did not say P—I don’t trouble what 
he says about me. 


40,443. How much did. you pay him for, his .room 


in 1875 ?—Not a farthing. 

40,444,.In 1874 ?-—I did that for a spree. 
“T will have one of my own.’ 
myself ;,.they were Conservatives where I had it...) 

40,445. It was called Gardiner’s private committee 
room ?—My own. I paid for it out of my own 
pocket. 

40,445¢, In: 1874, nothing was paid for it ?—Not.a 
far thing. 

40, 446. That you are sure about ?—That I swear, 

40, AAT. . You paid, Mason. and, Daynes and Thorne? 
—Out of my own pocket. 

40,448. What.did you pay them for ?—They asked 
me, a week or,a fortnight before the election, whether 
I would speak for, them as, messengers. Unfortu- 
nately, I was taken very ill, with bronchitis. Then 
they told me that through me they had lost earning 
some money, and.J said rather than be charged with 
that, I would pay, them out of my, own pocket. 

40,449. Do you know Whiting’s Place ?— Quite 
well. 

40,450. Had you a committee room there ?—-No. 
40,451. Did you ask for one —No, I did not. 
40,452. What, passed about it?—I will tell. you 

what I said. As soon asl saw him I said, ‘* Here 
“ they come. You may as well havea good price 
“ for your room as not. If they don’t take it, I will.” 

40,453, That, you said to Whiting >—Yes. 

40,454. Did he get.a good price for, his room ?—IL 
don’t know what he got for it. 

40,455. It was. taken ?—Yes, 
took it. 

40,456., Where did you get the cabs from ?—From 
the “ Bull.” 

40,457. You got them all there ?—All I had, 

40,458. And all he had too ?—Yes, all he had. 

40,459. Do you know Caleb Blyth ?—Yes, the 
young man; I know him. 

40,460. What did you offer him ?—Not a half- 
penny. 

40,461. Not for his services as clerk ?—No. 

40,462. To whom did you offer 5d. as clerk ?—Not 
anyone. 

40,463. How much was it?—Not a halfpenny,.to 
anyone; I did not want a clerk. | 

40,464.-I do not suppose you’ wanted a clerk,. but 
did you ask him to give his services as clerk ?>— 
No. 

40,465. Neither Blyth nor anyone else >—No. 

40,466. Are you sure of that? am sure. of it. 

40,467. What did you do at the 1875 election ?—I 
don’t know that I hardly got out of my trap ; I hada 
maninamed Oullingford who went. about with me;. I 
was too ill to go about, and I don’t think I went into 
Cooper’s the whole day. 

40,468. What did Cullingford do?—My doctor 
said I ought net to go out.. Lwas in bed two days 
before the election with bronchitis. 

40,469, What did Cullingford do ?—He went to 
Keep. me company ; if I wanted anything to get it for 
me, if I did not feel well. 

40,470. Where did you go?— 
ward. 

40,471. Which ward ?—The seventh ward; and I 


i said, 


the Conservatives 


Almost over the 


said to Cullingford, “If anyone wants to be driven to: 


the poll, take them up.” 

40,472, Where did ;you pickup voters. penAmy- 
where where they were found. 

40,473. Whereabouts?--Some in; Spitalfields and 


some in Catton; some in one’ place, and some in 
another. 


I had a spree there.by , 
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40,474. vias did not meet them much in the roads ? 
—I did not go into the houses; I was not well; when 
the other people were there and they wanted to be 
driven to the poll, they had my man,. and he. drove, 
them. 


40,475, Did you. go. to the |“ Dyers’ Arms ??—- 
Yes. as ow 

40,476..Did you pick. up any. people there ?>—No, 
not one. 


40,477..Was, that, a sort, of committee, room ?=—-I 
don’t know. [I did not get out the whole day... , 

40,478,.,Did you go to the “ Jack of. Nembury 2 
Not into the house. 

40,479... Outside the house i—Yes., 8 pulled UR ; 
there, 

40,480.. Did you go into the ‘ Elastgon: Arms” 
No, I did not. 

40,481. Are you. quite sure of that, 2—Quite sure. 

40, 482. Or the “ Golden Doghsireds went in, and, 


| got a little refreshment, 


. 40,483. Did. Fou go,,to, the , “ Solty, Dern? 
0. 

40,484. Are you sure of that >—I am sure of 
that. 

at ,485. You know Watson’s place, Prospect House ? kis 
—Yes. 

40,486. What did you do there 2--'TPhere was a) 
man, there who. had a vote, and.he wanted. to,go 
down, I said, “Let them go, and my man. shall. 
drive them down.” 

40,487. You stayed behind i—No,, 1. went with 
them, 

40,488. How many, of them were there iemuly 
one voter ; I don’t know his.name. 

40,489. Did you go to Nicholl’s 2—Yes. 

40, 490, What, did you do there?—I went in, and 
got some refreshment. 

40,491. Something to drink Yes, ; 

AO, 492. Did you go to Kibblewhite’s, ihe “ Night- 

ingale ” JT don’t know the place. 

‘40, 493. Did you go to Dove’s, the “ Angel”? _— 
Yes. 

40,494. What did you do there ?—Some said they 
were voters, and wanted to be driven up, and we took 
them up. 

40,495. Did you go up to Tiddenham’s, at Bishops 
Bridge ?—Yes. 

40, 496. What did you do there 2—I did not go into 
the house, 

40,497. Did you take up a voter from there ?—I 
don’ t know ; I called at the house. 

40,498. Did you go to Powell’s, the # Beahine ? Pa 
No. ) 

40,499. You know where it is 2--Quite, well. 

40, 500. You were driving to. pretty well all the 
public houses that were engaged by the Liberals >—L 
was driving round where I thought: there was a 
voter, and I took them up, and told my man to take 
them up. 

40,501, Who looked after these eabs from. the 


ae Bull ” 2—Their own people. 


40,502. Who. gave any directions 2—They. told, me 
they were to go where they were stationed; one 
was sent to Catton: I paid for them out of my own 
pocket. 

40,503. How much did you pay ?—I think T_ paid. 
4l. Lbs. in all. : 

40,504. How much did you. spend over the 
election ?—I don’t know; I never kept any account. 

40,505. Nor did you in 1868?—Nor did I in 
1868. - ial 

40,506. You spent.a good deal of money then ?—I 
did not charge anyone with it but myself. 

40,507. How. much did. you spend. this: last elec- 
tion >I might have spent, 7/. or 81. altogether. 

40,508. I. think you have: “a nee that 
nearly ?>—I daresay I might. Beg 

40,509, How much more did you~ pail than ou 
Line told us of ?—Not anything ; I think that is the 
full extent. 


ay 
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40,510. Do you not think that it was: a little more 
than that ?--I don’t think so. 

- 40,511. How much did you spend in 1874 ?--I 
might have spent 10/. or 12. ; that I did out of my 
own pocket. 

40,512. You are a rich man, and can afford to do 
it ?—I mever charged the party with it. 

40,513. How much did: you spend in 1874 ?=-I 
cannot say. | 
» 40, SRA! What ett you pay Cooper for the rooms? 
—808. 2 ad 

» 40,515.) Bow many private messengers had you 

on ?—Not one; I only had it for alark. They 
a fault-with me; and I said, “If I cannot go up 
into the-committee rooms I will have one of my ree? 
and I did:it out of spite. 

40,516. You put on some messengers ? —~ Not 
one. 

40,517. Did you not put on messengers and clerks, 
and order beer and bread and cheese ?—They had 
beer and bread and cheese, and what they liked. 

40,518. Who had?--A man named Alder and a 
man named Barker, and aman said to me, “ Cannot 
you set them on; they are old Conservatives.” I 
said, * I don’t trouble.” 

40,519. You set them on ?—Yes. 

40,520. How many ?—Three. 

40,521. In 1874 ?—Yes. 

40,522. Can you not recollect anything about the 
man named Denham ?—No, I don’t know the name. 
I know Denham the fruiterer. 

40,523. Did you give him any money ?—No. 

40, 524, Or meat PELNo, nor yet any meat. 

40,525. (Mr, Howard.) Do you say they were 
all Conservatives you put on in 1874?—Yes, they 
were, 

- 40,526. You said you ‘did not mind that ?—TI said, 
“J did not trouble ;” I did it for a spree. 

40,527. I thought you said you were a good party 
man F—So TI am. 

40,528. You are a Liberal ?—Yes., 

40,529. You do not mind who gets in so long as 
you have a spree >—If I take anything in’ hand, and 
it cost me 50/., I would go through with it. 

40,530. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you go about can- 
vassing at all ?—No, I am too ill for that. 

40,531. In 1874 did you ?—I daresay I asked 
everyone I could think of. 

40,532. You were very active ?—No, only in the 
house. 

49,533. Last time you were here we had a talk 
about the money you spent, and you said you would 
let us know a little 1 more about it ?—I will tell you all 
ae Know. . _ 

40,534. Where did you get the money from, that 
you spent ?—That is a aoe I took it out of my 
own till. 

40,535. It - was your own ?—Out of my wis cash- 
“box, ‘the same as when I came here I took 5s. or 10s. ; 
I don’t know which it was. I made a dip. 

40,536. At the election of 1874, how often did you 


“go to the cash-box ?—Not from mor ning ‘to night. 


40,587. Every morning ?—What I thought I 


wanted I put into my pocket. 


40,588. (Mr. ike You took enough to last 


“the en 2—Yes, 


-take none Hay I could, bebe borrow. 

40,540. Did you borrow ?—No, I did not. 

40,541. You saw lots. of people when you were 
sGriving: about in 1874:?—Yes. 
' 40,542. Did they ask you to get them oat on ?—No, 
T never: put a messenger on. 


40,548.) Dia ‘they ‘tell you they wanted to get set: 
I would not give a recom- © 


TE beliéve. ' 
‘T would not have anything to do with it. 
yee ee 4, How many asked you?—I have had the 
‘infeste d with persons wanting tie to give them a 


on: ?—Plenty, 
Siwy 
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40,545. Your yard was pretty full of them?—As 
soon as one was out another was up. 

40,546. Did they tell you whether they were voters 
or not ?—I never asked them. 

40,547. But did they tell you?—They might say so, 
and I would say, “Go to the committee room, and 
“ ask them to set you on.’ 

40,548. And say “ William Gardiner sent you ” 

I never gave a note, because I cannot write. 

40, 549. Did you say, “Go'to the committee room 
« and say I'sent you”?—If they chose to set them on 
it was nothing to do with me. 

40,550, That is how it was done?—That was how 
I told them. 

40,551. How many did you tell to go to the com- 
mittee room in 1874 ?—I daresay a dozen:; but I don’t 
know whether they were set on, for all that, 

40,552. In 1875 did they come to you in the same 
way pL Dens or three weeks before the election Thorn, 
Mann, and Daynes, asked me. 

40,553. We have heard all about them ?—They are 
the only three. 

40,554. Then you were laid up in 1875 ?—I -was 
laid up a week, and they asked me for a fortnight. 

40,555. No one but those three asked you in 1875 ? 
—TI cannot remember any more. 

40,556. (Mr. Howard.) Have you told us all you 
know ?—Yes, sir, 

40,557. It is not much; you have plenty more to 
tell us ?—Then I don’t know anything about it. 

40,558. You said you would go and think it over; 
but Iam afraid:you have been much occupied since, 
and have not had time to think it over ?—I have 
thought, and I have told you the honest’ truth. 


W. Gardiner. 


29 Sept. 1875. 


40,559. If we release you for to-day, do you think 


there is any chance ‘of your remembering a few more 
things ina day or two?—I am sure there is not;~I 
have spoken the truth, and nothing but the truth. 

40,560. You tell us a very odd story. Although 
you have bronchitis, you drive about the city, and put 
on Conservatives instead of Liberals ?—In 1875 [ was 
very ill; I was not fit to go ‘out. 

40,561. You managed to put on some’ Conserva- 
tives >—That was done. 

40,562. That was done for a spree ?—That was 
done for a spree; in fact | was half drunk when I 
did it. 

40,563. Were you drunk when you. had the 
Brokieitis ?—No, I was not; I suffer too much for 
that. 

40,564. Do you generally wed drunk when you 
have the bronchitis P—No; that was in 1874. 

40,565. Perhaps you had bronchitis because you 
got drunk ?—I had not got bronchitis in 1874. 

40,566. I am talking of 1875. When did you get 
the bronchitis P—In 1875, 

40,567. You put on some messengers in 1875 ?— 
No. 

40,568. You had a spree and put on some Conser- 
vatives in 1875 ?—But I had no spree at all. 

40,569. How did you come to do it ?—These men 
disked me, two or three weeks before the election, if 
T would’ get them’ jobs asmessengers, arid [said I 
would try. Then I was taken ill, and they said I had 
done them out of a job, and I said, “Rather than do 
that I will pay you out of my own pocket. - 

40,570. How many were there ?—Three. 

40,571. Did you do that for ‘a spree ?—No, I did 
that rather than break my word. 

40,572, Did they go and vote after, that >—I don’t 
know which way they voted. 

40,573. When you paid them you had heard which 
way ‘they voted 2] did not inquire; I know, one 
man neyer did vote anything but: Whig. . 

40,574, Is not the truth of it that you wanted their 
votes for your ¢andidate ?—I should like. to have 
them: vote for him. 

40,575. That was your object, was it not, in putting 
them on to keep your word? -Was not that the real 
object >—Certainly it was. 
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40,576. It is not quite right ?—Well, sir, I done it. 
I was not asked to do it for any one. I did it all of 
my own accord, and paid for them out of my own 
pocket. 


40,577. You are in avery awkward position. It 
being your object to get their votes, you are liable to 
a prosecution ?—That I cannot help. 


40,578. I cannot tell what the Attorney-General 
may do in such cases ?—I think every man ought to 
come out of Parliament if you prosecute a man for 
that little. 


40,579. You do not see any harm in buying a man’s 
vote ?—I don’t call that buying a vote. I did not 
take it from an agent, or any one else; I paid for it 
out of my own pocket. I never was asked to do 
anything. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


40,580. Is there: anything else you would like to 
tell us ?—I don’t know anything else, 

40,581. You will want to make ‘an application to 
us for your certificate ?—What is that ? 

40,582. Not a certificate to character ?—I should 
be sorry to do anything wrong. 

40,583. I do not mean a certificate to character, or 
a certificate of marriage ; but you will want a cer- 
tificate to save you from proceedings. I am trying 
to help you; but I think you must go home and 
think over this matter again, and before the Commis- 
sioners leave the city, they will have another talk 
with you >—Thank you, sir. 

40,584. Something will turn up,\I dare say, and 
you may be entitled to your certificate ?—I never can 
think of more than I haye done; I have spoken the 
truth. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


THIRTIETH DAY. 


Thursday, 30th September 1875. 


JAMES NICHOLLS sworn and examined. 


40,585. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you?—A 
house agent. ~ 

40,586. How long have you been a house agent ? 
—About six years. 

40,587. How long have' you resided in Norwich ?— 
About 27 years, from 1847. 

40,588. Do you know the “ British Lion ? ”—Yes. 

40,589. Kept by Clarke ?—Yes. 

40,590. Now will you tell us what you did there, 
or what. you observed being done there with regard 
to putting on messengers at the last election ?—In 
the first place there was a committee room; that I did 
not engage. I believe Mr. Ladell engaged it as a 
committee room. 

40,591. What are you in politics —I am a Liberal, 
you may term me a Radical as far as parliamentary 
elections are concerned. 

40,592. (Mr. Howard.) Is there a_ difference 
between parliamentary and municipal elections, in your 
case ?—Yes. 

40,593. What is it?—I should like to see a 
thoroughly independent council in the city of 
Norwich. 1 

40,594. Of no political views?—Of no political 
views, if I could get it, some few years ago we tried 
for it. 

40,595. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have not given up 
the idea, have you ?—No, not if it could be carried 
out. That was appointed as a committee room, I had 
a clerk appointed there, and I also appointed some 
messengers. I gave the list of messengers with the 
payments in to Mr. Ladell, and of course you have that 
list and you will see. 

40,596. Was this at the last election ?—This was 
at the last election, Iam bound to say at the outset, 
on my oath, that every man I put on and every 
farthing I spent is on this list. 

40,597. The list you gave to Mr. Ladell ?—Which 
I gave to Mr. Ladell. , 

40,598. How many messengers according to your 
recollection did you put on ?—I think altogether all I 
had to pay were 16 or 17, but I might state at the 
outset that those men were not all put on as 
messengers, several were on as watchers, and several I 
had to pay on the Saturday night through a circum- 
stance that occurred in the third ward. I may state 
that about 2 o’clock on the election day Mr. Jacob 
Barnes, a builder, living in Gladstone Street came up 


to the fourth ward, met my son just before he got to 
the ward, and told him that he hoped I should send 
some men down to the third ward polling place, 
because the Conservatives were obstructing our men 
going in to vote, and were sending theirs in by the 
back way. ‘The consequence is that all the men that 
were there in the house and surrounding it I took 
with me. I might tell you that Mr. Barnes went to 
the fifth ward; I have not seen him from that day to 
this to speak to, but he went from there to the fifth 
ward to get what he could there. When I went 
down to the third ward, the police were there, and 
they were allowing the people to go in the front way, 
and the back way was stopped, but through that I 
think I may tell you I had to pay six or seyen men 
whom I should not have had to pay that day had they 
not gone to the place. ' 

40,599. (Mr. Howard.) What did they go for ?— 
I took them there to try and make a way for the 
people to go in and vote. 

40,600. What sort of people were they ?>—The same 
working men, the regular working men, not the term 
that I have heard in this court, “roughs ” but labour- 
ing men. 

40,601. You took them down to play the part of 
police officers P—Not particularly to play the part of 
police officers. I have not been in the fourth ward a 
long while, I belong to the third ward, and I have 
seen over and over again obstructions made in that 
place to obstruct some of the voters in order to make 
way for others. 

40,602. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you seen the list 
you gave to Mr. Ladell ?--I have not seen that list 
since I went and asked Mr. Ladell for a copy of the 
list as I have left mine with him. 

40,603. Did you get it >—I have a copy, but I never 
thought to bring it. I know the names, I think I 
have it at home now. 

40,604. Perhaps Mr. Ladell has given it to us ?— 
Yes, you have the copy, and you will find in the 
copy the payments. I also wish to state this (I do 
not wish to take up the Commissioners’ time), there 
seems to be an impression ‘that I have been living a 
long while in the fourth ward and know a great deal 
about it. I beg to state that I have not been in the 
fourth ward to take any action in that until this last 
year, and I was not appointed secretary of the fourth 
ward until after the annual dinner, I think it is 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


right you should know’that. 1 do not know so much 
about the fourth ward as I do about the third and 
fifth, and those men who came here yesterday were 
entire strangers to me, though I employed them as 
watchers. 

40,605. (Mr. Howard.) Have you anything to say 
why their evidence should not be believed ?—l have 
nothing to say further than this, those men were em- 
ployed as watchers. They came to me, I suppose, 
knowing I was young in the ward, and represented 
themselves as _knowi ing a great deal about the ward 
and could go in and out of different places and see what 
was going on (one I knew was a fish hawker), and 
then if anything was going on wrong they could let 
me know it. 

40,606. Do you think they took you in? 
think so. 

40,607. I do not think you iook like a man to be 
easily taken in ?—I do not think I should be taken in 
a second time in that way. 

40,608. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How did they take you 
in ?—By representing to me that they had an interest 
in the great cause, and by going about the different 
places tosee what was going on in the shape, I should 
imagine, of bribery and that sort of thing, and let me 
know. Until they came into the box yesterday, J had 
no idea what men they were. I saw Conyers at the 
dinner and thought he was a Liberal, but it turns out 
he was not. 

40,609. Which man do you particularly allude to ? 
—I particularly allude to Mr. Conyers, but it was 
Wright as well. Of course the other gentlemen I 
hope you will have before you. 

40,610. Did you mix much in the election of 
1874 ? —No, I had nothing to do with the fourth ward 
in 1874. Iwasin the fifth ward in 1874 down at 
Katon. 

40,611. You took no active part in 1874 ?—Yes, at 
Eaton. I took this part, 1 had the management of 
Eaton Street, in fact that is my native place. I went 
down there, and Thad a man down there for the week, 
a young man; he was there to receive any telegrams 
that might come down and likewise to see the 
messengers who came down to deliver the circulars, 
and I went backwards and forwards, in fact I got up 
the meetings for the candidates. My entire expenses 
for that were 50s. 


I do 


was a couimittes room, but that I did not one fiat 
was engaged before | went down I believe by Mr. 
Stevens or the manager of the fifth ward. 

40,613. Did you ‘employ many messengers ?-—Not 
one. I never employed a messenger until 1875. 

40,614. We are now on 1874 >I never employed 
a messenger until 1875; not one in my life. 

40,615. Did you know any in 1874 ?—No, not 
one. 

40,616. Therefore, you did not either employ them, 
or recommend them to be employed ?—No, I did 
not. 

40,617. Did you see any messengers about, in 
Eaton Street ?—I saw them as they came down 
with the cireulars. 

40,618. What amount of work had they ?—Of 
course they had not any particular work in Katon, 
only this young man, seeing they were to go and 
deliver the circulars. Eaton is 2} miles from the 
committee room in St. Stephen’s. 

40,619. Did they appear to have work to do?— 
They had work to do there; they did not stop any 
longer than to deliver their circulars. I must tell 
you that on the way to Eaton there are several 
places on each side of the road; I know it well 
myself, 

40,620. You are the person who was the secretary 
to the Liberal Association who joined at that supper 
which has been mentioned ?—The annual dinner. 

40,621. Was that a Liberal Association dinner ?— 
Yes, 

40,622. Were there several Conservatives at it ?— 
Ido not think there were, I know it was not intended 
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We never expected to see Con- 
servatives at the dinners. J am not much of a dinner 
man myself, Iam not a public man ; that may be the 
reason why the Commissioners think it strange that Mr. 
Clarke should not know what I was doing at his house. 
There seems to be an impression that he would know 
of it. Iam not much of a publican’s friend, as I 
happen to be a teetotaler, 

40,623. (Mr. Howard.) I do not blame any witness 
for being anxious to put himself right with the Com- 
missioners, but why have you so many fancies about 
the impressions of the Commissioners? You have 
been talking about your impressions. You have 
precisely the same hearing in this court as all other 
witnesses have, and any evidence given against you 
you are here to answer. The Commissioners have no 
impressions except what the evidence bears out ?—I 
do not mean wrong impressions. 

40,624. You may be quite sure that you will have 
an abundant hearing, aiid the best possible attention 
will be given to your evidence. I suppose it is per- 
fectly true that, for some purpose or other, you did 
put on Conyers ?—Yes. 

40,625. It is equally true, I suppose, that for some 
purpose you put on Wright ?>—Yes. 

40,626. And that the “amounts they say were paid, 
are the right amounts ?—No. 

40,627. I understand Conyers to have said that he 
was paid 3s. 6d. a day, and on the polling day. Is 
that true >—3s. 6d. a day and night. My impression 
is that Conyers came to me on the Tuesday. 

40,628. Is that_right, as to the amount ?—No. 

40,629, What is the amount ?—I hale it is 19s. 

40,630. Altogether ?—Yes. 

40,631. 'T hen what did you say sci Wright ?--I 
think Wright’s is the same ; they both went on at the 
same time. 

40,632. He said he had nothing to do, and that he 
got 10s. 6d., 3s. 6d. for each of the two days, and 
3s. 6d. for the night, and he does not think that 5s. 
was paid to anybody. He puts it, as T understand it, 
at half a guinea. Is that right P—No. 

40, 633. Then he had more ?—He had more. 

40,634. Had Conyers more ?—Yes. 

40,635. Therefore it is true that they were paid, 
and it is true that you put them on ?—Yes. 

40,636. Is what they say, that they had nothing to 
do, true or false? Observe that Conyers says he 
carried out one circular, and had instructions to 
walk about on Thursday night. Then Wright says 
he had nothing to do, and heard no complaints from 
any man of being overworked ; ; and he says that he 
got 10s. 6d., and he does not think anybody got 5s. on 
the election day; is that true or false ? It is true. 
Of course he was put on as a watcher. 

40,637. He said he had nothing whatever to do, and 
he carried out one circular. He does not say he was 
put on as a watcher ?—Do you mean Conyers ?, 

40,638. Yes ?—That is a fact, he was put on asa 
watcher, and not as a messenger. He is the man that 
represented to me that he knew about the ward, and 
could go into different places and see what was going 
on and would not be suspected. 

40,639. You were fully supplied with messengers, 
without him ?—I had what I required, but I had not 
more than seven or eight messengers, and they were 
not all on at one time. 

40,640. Here is Conyers’ 
Wright’s. They say they did nothing, they were not 
put on, except in the ordinary way as messengers, and 
one delivered one circular ?>— 1 distinctly recollect 
Conyers taking one circular to the committee room. 

40,641. You so far confirm him?—I distinctly 
recollect sending him to the central committee room 
with one circular, on the Thursday, but independently 
of that he was put on as a watcher. If you recall him, 
he will confirm the statement that I have made. 

40,642. Do you not know perfectly well that a lot 
of men were put on for corrupt purposes, under the 
name and pretence of watchers ?—t did not know it 
until this Commission took place. 
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40,643. You do not believe that the term watchers 
is used to vary the phrase ?—No, I do not, simply 
because we have had them for years. In the third 
ward we had watchers night after night. 

40,644. When you have a large number of watchers 
whom you dare not increase without being open to the 
gravest suspicions, you put on an extra lot of men and 
call them messengers? Is there any truth in that ?— 
No, not in my case. 

40,645. Do you not know, on your oath, that it has 
been the practice, in nearly all recent elections, to put 
men on, who are not really wanted, under the names, 
respectively, of messengers, watchers, bill posters, and 
so on, for the mere purpose of procuring their votes ? 
—No, on my oath, I do not, because I have not taken 
that part in elections. This is the first time in this 
proceeding that I have taken any connexion with the 
elections independent of working independently. 

40,646. Do you not know quite well that the num- 
ber of persons employed under those names have been 
grossly in excess of the requirements of each election ? 
—I know it now, but I did not know it then. I have 
argued it the contrary way. 

40,647. Do you mean to say you did not suspect it 
at all in 1874 or 1875 ?—No, I did not, not on the 
part of the Liberals. 

40,648. Did you suspect it on the part of the Con- 
servatives ?—I suspected it from the rumours I heard. 

40,649. You never heard that the Liberals were 
putting on an improper number ?—No. 

40,649a. Do you believe now that they put on a 
proper number ?—I do. E 

40,650. ‘Then you think they ought to repeat it at 
another election ?—No, I do not. 

40,651. What do you think >—I think the system 
ought to be done away with entirely, and I hope it will 
be. 

40,652. By some alteration in the law ?—No, by the 
candidates and the men at the head of affairs stopping 
the whole system, and when that is done I think there 
will be volunteers enough to do the work. 

40,653. I should like your oath to this. Do you 
mean to represent that you believe there was not a 
single man employed at the last election, on both 
sides, too many ?—I cannot say that after the evidence 
T have heard, and I cannot speak for others ; I speak 
for myself. 

40,654. I think you are liable to, be misunderstood, 
unless you are careful. You said you suspected it on 
the part of the Conservatives, but you did not suspect 
it on the part of the Liberals, and I ask you whether 
there were any too many employed on the Liberal 
side and you said No ?—Yes, | think so still. 

40,655. Then, unless some alteration takes place, 
you would put on the same number ?—No, I should 
not; I never got into any proceeding of the kind 
before. ; 

40,656. That is what we constantly hear. When 
that question is pressed home to men who have been 
parties to these violations of the law in past elections, 
they say, “ It is not necessary to discuss that because 
J do not mean to have anything more to do with it.” 
It isa strange thing that they have had ?—lI did it in 
ignorance before, and if I did it again I. should break 
the law with my eyes open. 

40,657. Do you think you were in ignorance of this 
law, that if a party put on messengers all over the 
city, nominally under the pretence of employment, 
with the real object of catching votes for their candi- 
dates, that was a moral and legal offence >—No, 
unless they do it with that intention. 

40,658. Did you suspect the Conservatives did it 
with that intention ?—Not until after the election was 
over. 

40,659. What was the rumour during the election ? 
—That they were putting on the men wholesale. 

40,660. What for ?—For their votes, I suppose. 

40,661. During the election your state of mind was 
that one of the parties was engaged in a nefarious 
practice ; contrary to law ?—I cannot say on thie day of 
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the election, but it was as soon as the election was 
over. 4 
40,662. No idea seems to get into men’s minds 
about the law being broken, until the polling is com- 
plete, and then the law flashes upon them. It is not 
convenient to know it during the election ?— As far as 
J am concerned it is convenient for me. If I have 


done wrong and am eulpable, I take my chance; I | 


have done it in ignorance, and the consequence is on 
this ground I cannot feel that I am culpable. 

40,663. I am sorry you do not. JI give you credit 
for a good deal of sense and intelligence, and I 
cannot think that any man can go through an election 
of that sort, seeing the immense amount of employment 
and lavish expenditure of money, without strongly 
suspecting mischief at the root of it?—I speak for 
myself, { know what my intention was, J am in the 
box to speak.the truth, and that was my honest inten- 
tion and conviction. 

40,664. Were you at the supper ?—Yes. 

40,665. We have been told that there was speaking 
on politics, and so on. I suppose that was so ?—There 
were the usual toasts, the loyal toasts and that sort of 
thing. Ido not think there was anything else, only 
the toasts that were drunk to the different officers and 
the Queen. 

40,666. Was it the annual dinner?-—It was the 
annual dinner. 

40,667. Was it held at the ordinary time ?—It was 
held at the ordinary time. 

40,668. It was immediately in advance of the 
election ?--That was not known at the time. 

40,669. I beg your pardon; it was not appointed, 
but it was urgently expected ?—No, I do not think 
there was anything known about it at the time, only 


_ they might expect it if Mr. Huddleston took a judge- 


ship. There was nothing further known. Mr. Hud- 
dleston was still the member for Norwich at the time 
that election was. 

40,670. You believed an election was almost immi- 
nent ?>—No, I did not believe it ; Iam not like men 
that are at the head of affairs, and know. All I say 
is that as far as my recollection goes, everything at 
that meeting was the usual toasts, the toast to the 
councillors and officers, and a presentation to the late 
secretary for his past services. That took up the 
whole of the evening, and about a quarter to 11 we 
dispersed, and I believe every man was out of the 
room. . 

40,671. Do you know anything of the beefsteak 
breakfast ?—Yes, I know there was one at each 
place. 

40,672. The ‘“ William the Fourth ” ?—The “ Wil- 
liam the Fourth,” and Mr. Aldous’s. That was the 
municipal, and I did not know that questions were to 
be asked on the municipal, because I know that 
gentlemen have been stopped with reference to giving 
statements as to municipal elections. But still I will 
give you every information. 

40,673. How do you mean that people have been 
stopped ?—I know Mr. George White was going to 
make a statement about Mr. George Gedge in the third 
ward in the election I was engaged in, and you asked 
him whether it was in connexion with the parliamen- 
tary, and he said “ No,” and therefore it was not heard. 

40,674. You seem to have come into Court very 
much for the purpose of instructing the Commis- 
sioners'—I did not think of going into the fourth 
ward municipal election. 

40,675, I had already stated in this Court (and if 
you read one part of the evidence you had better read 
the other, so that your mind may not get confused), 
that the Commissioners do not inquire into municipal 
elections except so far as it is necessary to do so, 
for the purpose of throwing light on parliamentary 
elections which may be regarded as in connexion with 
the other. If you had perused the evidence carefully, 
you would have found that out ?—One would be 
connected with the other. ps ake 

40,676. I will trouble you not to advise the Com- 
missioners about their duty, but answer their ques- 
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tions. What do you mean by saying that if you had 
expected to be asked about the municipal elections 
you would have come prepared ?>—I should have tried 
and reco!lected everything that took place ; there was 
very little that took place. 

40,677. There is not the least necessity for trying 
to recollect. A mind like yours has its impressions 
as fixed as possible. What was the fact about the 
beefsteak breakfast >—AIl I can tell is that the men 
had the breakfast. 

40,678. That does not add to our stock of informa- 
tion ?—I cannot add to it, I can assure you, for I 
do not know who ordered it if you give me all 
Norwich. 

40,679. You was there :—I was there but a very 
little while. 

40,680. Do not get anxious about it. 
any political toasts there ?>—No. 

40,681. None ?>—Nothing. 

40,682. What was it for?—The men were given 
the breakfast. 

40,6838. That I think we have heard about 15 
times ?—I suppose it was hospitality. 

40,684. What were they given it for?—No more 
than Mr. Master’s when he gave his breakfast in 
Norwich on the same ground. 

40,685. What was the ground ?>—He said it was 
hospitality. It was a cold morning, and he gave them 
a breakfast before they went to vote. 

40,686. Was it social or political hospitality >—I 
should imagine it was social hospitality, as far as I am 
concerned, 

40,687. What do you think as far as others are 
coneerned ? We will let you be pure?—lI do not 
profess to be so over pure. 

_ 40,688. What do you say as to all the others; was 
it social or political ?—That was my impression ; I do 
not believe it was done to get the men’s votes. 

40,689. I see you are anticipating, by strides, my 
views. I was going to put that last ?—I wish to save 
what time Lean. I give my answers accordingly. 

40,690. I do not think you save much time by it. 
Do you mean to represent, on your oath, that you had 
not a political object in going to that breakfast 2—I 
did not go to the breakfast. 

40,691. You knew all about it ?—I did not know 
anything about it until the Saturday. 

40,692. You had the Sunday to think of it Pp—I did 
not think of that on Sunday. 

40,698. But did you not think of it on Saturday 
night or Monday night ?—No. 

40,694. It never occurred to you ?—It never oc- 
curred to me because of its being the election day. 

40,695. I should think that was a thing to make 
you think of it 2—It might occur, but I never ordered 
the breakfast. 

40,696. I am only asking for information ; my mind 
may not be so educated to politics as yours ?—I rather 
doubt that. | 
«40,697. Do you mean to say you had not any idea 
on the Saturday night, or the Monday morning, that 
the breakfast was of a political character ?—I say I 
had no idea about it. 

40,698. What did you suspect ?—I neither sus- 
pected nor yet thought about the political character 
of it. My conviction is that under the ballot men that 
were Liberal voted Liberal, and that men that were 
Conservative acted Conservative, independent of any- 
thing. That is my conviction. 

40,699: That is not a very far-sighted view, seeing 
that this inquiry shows that the ballot here has not 
promoted purity as fully as might have been antici- 
pated. Votes are still bought ?—As far as I have 
seen, the men that have been employed on one side 
have voted contrary, and have voted according to 
their convictions ; that seems to confirm my view. 

40,700. I want a short answer from you. Do you 
mean that this breakfast had not, in your belief, any 
political complexion ?—I do not believe it had. 

40,701. It was a breakfast on the morning of the 
polling day, at two public-houses. What did you think 
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it was >—I think, of course, that the men were given 
the breakfast. 

40,702. That I think we are all agreed upon. We 
shall also agree, probably, that they ate their break- 
fast. The question is, with what object it was given 
to them ?—I cannot tell what object the people had 
who gave it. I did not give it, on my oath, and there- 
fore I cannot tell their object. 

40,703. What do you think their object was ?—I 
think it was given to the men. I should prefer at 
any time giving them a beefsteak breakfast to beer; 
at any rate they would know what they were doing. 

40,704. You thought it was necessary for them to 
have something ?—I did not, particularly, but I would 
rather give them beefsteaks than beer. 

40,705. You think it is better to have beefsteaks 
than beer, and better to have beer than money ?—No, 
I think it is better to have none. 

40,706. Inasmuch as they had beefsteaks, what do 
you think the object was? I am endeavouring to 
preserve patience with you, and I must have an 
answer ?+-I cannot give you any other answer than 
this, I never thought anything about the object at 
that time. No one can make me think what I did 
not think, or what I thought at the time. I will give 
you as honest an answer as I possibly can. 

40,707. Do you really mean to say you did not 
believe there was a political object in view, in giving 
these men a breakfast on the morning of the election ? 
—I cannot say what I believed at the time. 

40,708. What do you believe now ?—It may look 
like that, but that is not my opinion nor yet my 
belief. 

40,709. It may or may not be, in your mind; I 
want to find out ?—If I had done it, I could have told 
you. 

40,710. What do you think now?—I think the 
same as | have thought all the way. 

40,711. What ?—That it had no interference as far 
as the men’s votes go, 

40,712. That is not the question. I asked not the 
result, but the object with which it was done ?—I 
cannot tell you. I cannot tell you what other people’s 
objects are. 

40,713. I can tell you what you can do, and must, 
before you leave the box, and that is tell me your 
present belief ?—I cannot tell you my present belief. 
If I give you my present belief, it is that it was not 
with the intention of getting the men’s votes. That is 
my impression. 


40,714. (Mr. Goldney.) That you swear to >—That. 


I swear to. 

40,715. (Mr. Howard.) Aud you do not. think it 
was intended to act politically on their minds at all, 
for the purposes of the election ?—I do not. 

40,716. Supposing you were talking to a friend, and 
he said there was a breakfast, is that what you should 
say to him?—I should think it was a hospitable 
breakfast. 

40,717. Not. pledged to politics, but to a political 
party ?—I do not think it was. 

40,718. Why did you select the morning of the 
polling day for the social breakfast ?—I didn’t select 
it. 

40,719. The people who permitted it ?—I cannot 
tell that; as far as I know, Ido not believe it was 
done to buy the votes. 

40,720. It comes to this, that you think it was an 
accidental breakfast ?—No, I do not think it was ac- 
cidental ; I never heard of anything about it until 
Saturday night, so that it must be pretty well acci- 
dental; I cannot tell you who ordered it. 

40,721. Then the Liberal messengers, watchers, and 
bill posters, were all put on innocently and necessarily, 
and the supper was a perfectly innocent affair, and 
the breakfast was an innocent affair, and the whole 
election on the Liberal side was pure. Is that your 
persuasion ?—No, I cannot say that. As far as I am 
eoncerned, I believe it was. . 

40,722. Will you do the same thing all over again ? 
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—I should not, because I should not have anything to 
do with that sort of thing. 

40,723. Assume that you would. Would you do 
these things over again? Would you employ so many 
messengers as were employed on the Liberal side ?—I 
should not employ one. 

40,724. Supposing an election were to come in a 
month or two, and there were no alteration in the 
mode of conducting the elections in Norwich, you 
would go into it ?--I should do what I could to return 
my party. 

40,725. Would you sanction, as far as you are 
concerned, the employment of messengers all over 
Norwich ?—I would not. 

40,726. How many would you strike off ?—I would 
strike the whole lot off. I would get volunteers, and 
do the work ourselves. 

40,727. You recognise, in the payment of this in- 
discriminate number of messengers, a great evil?—I 
do recognise a great evil, which has been fully ex- 
plained. 

40,728. 'The odd thing is that you men do not see 
it until the Commissioners come and point it out ?— 
It has been a great deal done, and has not been 
thought anything about, and I have never had any- 
thing to do with it. I have been volunteer without a 
farthing payment, and worked as I believed every 
other man would work, and until I had got into this, 
I had no idea what was done or how it was done. 

40,729. (Mr. Goldney.) You worked in the third 
ward ?—I used to live in the third ward. 

40,730. In 1874 2—No, I was in Eaton Street in 
1874. 

40,731. Which ward ?—The fifth ward. 


40,732. Did you work in the fifth ward ?>—I worked | 


Eaton Street and the road each side of the way to 
Eaton. 

40,738. Which public-house was your committee 
room then P—The “ Lamb.” 

40,734. Was that a committee room this time ?— 
IN Oce ct 

40,735. Why not ?—That I cannot tell. 
engaged either of them. 

40,736. How many messengers had you at the 
“Lamb ” ?—Nene, I took only one young man there. 

40,737. Who took out your circulars ?—The eir- 
culars were brought from the central room, he was 
there to receive any communication, and show the 
men where to go to. 

40,738. You had no messengers there ?—I had no 
messengers there. 

40,739. Who delivered the cireulars?—The mes- 
senger that came down from the central. 

40,740. You must have had one messenger ?— 
There were several that came down. 

40,741. How many ?—I cannot tell you; this 
young man was down there instead of me. 

40,742. Did 50 messengers come down from the 
central ?—I cannot tell; I should think not, nor yet 
five. 

40,743. You do know there were four or five >—I 
cannot tell you ; but I would tell you in a moment if 
I could. 

40,744. You cannot tell me if it is nearer four or 
five, or nearer 50?—I should tell you; I should not 
think they would send 50 down to a place like that. 

40,745. Do tell me if you can ?—So I would; it is 
more than a year and a half ago. 

40,746. I want to get something near it; you may 
just as well tell us what you have to say ?—If I knew 
the truth I would tell you. 

40,747. Do you think there were four or five or 
50?—I cannot tell, because they came down on dif- 
ferent days. I cannot tell whether the same men 
came down simply, because this young man was down 
there to do the work. 

40,748. Did four or five come down or 50 ?—I have 
told you I cannot tell you. ~ 

40,749. Or you will not?—I do not think that is 
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fair. I am on my oath, and what I ean tell you about 
it I will. 

40,750. You may answer it if you like or leave it 
alone. You cannot tell whether nearer four or five or 
nearer 50 came down ?—I cannot. 

40,751. (Mr. Howard.) You were there all the 
time ?—No, this young man was down there to receive 
all communications and see the messengers and pay. 

40,752. You paid a large number of messengers 
yourself ?—I never paid one. 

40,753. In 1875 ?—In 1875 I paid that list. 

40,754. (Mr. Goldney.) How many names were on 
that list that you mentioned ?—I think there were 16 
or 17. 

40,755. What sort of list was it?—The list that I 
gave to Mr. Ladell on Saturday night was in pencil. 
fe 40,756. Were there prices put against them?— 

es. 

40,757. All the prices ?—AIl the prices, and Mr. 
Ladell paid me what I had paid up to that time; I 
paid the money up to that. 

40,758. You are sure all the prices were put against 
them ?>—Yes. 

40,759. There were 15 or 16 ?—Yes, 16 or 17. 

40,760. Or 18 or 20 ?—No, I do not think there 
were ; there were 17 or 18. I vouched every man I 
had there, and every farthing paid is down on that list. 

40,761. Was Allborrow’s name on that list 2—I 
think it was. 

40,762. Henchman, W.?—If it was down on Mr. 
Ladell’s list it was there, but I do not know the man. 
I tell you honestly I do not know one-third of the 
men. 

40,763. Williment, R.?—I think there is a Willi- 
ment down. 

40,764. There are two Williments on, at your place 
at Clarke’s >—There is the list I am bound by. 

40,765. We will see first of all whether the list is 
here. Aldgate, R., was he on ?—I think he was on ; 
I cannot recollect the name. 

40,766. Was Harrison, B., on ?—I do not know the 
man, and of course if his name is there he was on. 

_ 40,767. Was Conyers, B., on ?—Yes, 

40,768. Was Bowman, I., on P—TI think he was. 

40,769. Wilkinson, Daniel?—If he is down there 
he was on; I can only answer from that list. 

40,770. Revill, R.?—If he’s there he was on. 

40,771. He is on one list that I have here.—If it is 
Mr. Ladell’s list, it is mine. 

20,772. Is Revill, R., on P—I do not know. 

40,773. You know Revill as being at the place ?—I 
do not know Revill. 

40,774. Was he on your list P—If his name is there 
he was on. 

40,775. Was Gully, I., on ?--If his name is there 
he was on. 

40,776. Clark, Henry >—Yes, he was on; I know 
Clark. 

40,777. Wright, William ?—Of course, I know 
Wright now. 

40,778. He was on ?>—Yes. 

40,779. Bacon, William ?—Bacon, William, was on. 

40,750, Barratt, W. ?—I don’t know him; of course 
he might be put on; there are several of them that 
were on; they went down to the third ward and came 
for money on the Saturday night on that account; that 
is the occasion on which Mr. Barnes came up for men. 

40,781. That is about the Dereham Road school- 
room ?—Yes. 

40,782. Barratt, W.?—I can only say if his name is 
there he is on. / 

40,783. Robert Caller ?—If his name is on 

40,784. You know Robert Caller, Brunswick Buil- 
ding ?—I do not know the man personally. 

40,785. A man who is scheduled and still on the 
register >—That Idid not know. 

40,786. This is the first time you have heard it ?— 
I did not hear it until I heard Wright say it yesterday, 

40,787. William Blythe ?-—He is one that went to 
the third ward. , 

40,788. Chatten, I. ?——-He is one that went ; he is 
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one not put on by me asa messenger or by anybody 
else to my knowledge. 

40,789. He was paid ?—Yes. 

40,790. Wilkinson, S.?--He was on. He was one 
of the watchers, and went down to the third ward. 

40,791. Mason, I., a non: voter ?—-I do not know 
Mason, and I do not remember hearing the name. 

40,792. Jonathan Secott?—-He was on with Mr. 
Ladell, so might Mason be; Mr. Ladell had sent 
round. 

40,793. Springfield ?—He would be on with Mr. 
Ladell; I do not remember his name at all. There 
are one or two of the others I do not remember. 

40,794. John White ?--Him I do not know. He 
would be on with Mr. Ladell. 

40,795. Sayer ?—He was on with Mr, Ladell. 

40,796. Ford ?—So was Ford. 

40,797. Fenn ?—Fenn I do not know. 

40,798. There are two of them ?—They were of 
course at the central. _ 

40,799. How many were there on at the central ? 
—TI cannot tell you, but I believe there were 28 or 29 
according to Mr. Ladell’s statement. 

40,800. Do you not think there were a great many 
more than that at the central >—They were not at the 
central, I mean altogether. 

40,801. How many were there at the central P— 
Seven or eight or nine, the men in my district took 
Theatre Street, Chapel Field Road, Starling Place ; 
they had to go to Freeman’s Buildings and several 
places they had to go and find out where people 
lived. 

40,802. We know the size of your ward ?>—Of course 
you do, 

40,803. Then Grimshaw ?—-Grimshaw is the mes- 
senger; of course he would be at Mr. Ladell’s. 

40,804. And Brezil ?—Brezil would be there. I 
know Grimshaw of course as messenger, and being 
secretary of course I know him. 

40,805. You paid at Clark’s ?—I paid at Clark’s. 

40,806. Two nights ?>—No. 

40,807. Which night did you pay ?—On the Saturday 
night. 

438,808. Who paid on the Monday night ?—I paid 
to my knowledge. 

40,809. Clark swears he paid on the Monday night ? 
—1I think they were all paid with the exception of 
three or four on Saturday night. I believe they were 
paid late on Saturday night. I know I did not go to 
Mr. Clark’s to pay on Monday night. There might 
be two or three left, and I left the money for them. 
‘I may tell you that I went on the Saturday night, and 
the men were paid, and I went to Mr. Ladell and his 
men were paid in front of anybody that went into the 
bar at the fourth ward committee room. I went down 
to Mr. Ladell and took what money I had paid away 
on the Saturday night while he he was paying his 
men, and that was by 9 o’clock at night. I did not 
stop in public-houses long; the sooner I have done 
my work there, and the less I have to do the better I 
like it. 

40,810. He says he does not think there were quite 
ascore paid on the Monday night ?—I cannot help what 
he says, on my oath I never paid a score or half a 
dozen. Ido not recollect paying a single one. The 
men were paid on the Saturday night. I think I should 
have recollected if it had been so. I had no idea 
about this inquiry, I cannot tax my memory that all 
the men were paid; if there were two or three the 
money was left. 

40,811. Do you know Isaac Ford, of Coburg Street ? 
—Yes. 

40,812. And Gully ?—No, I do not know him. 

40.818. Was Isaac Ford on ?—Yes, he was on at 
the central; he used to bring the messages backwards 
and forwards. 

40, 814. William Scott, of Coburg Street >—No. 

40,815. Do you not know him ?—I know Jonathan 
Scott. , 

40,816. William Scott?—No, Jonathan Scott was 
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40,817. William Bacon ?—William Bacon of course 
I know, that is I know one Bacon, I cannot tell you 
whether it is William. 

40,818. John Copley?—Him I don’t know. 
was not on, | think I should know that. 

40,819. William Penn ?—William Penn I do not 
know, I know where he lived. 

40,820. Was William Penn on?—No. 

40,821. Are you sure P—Yes, I am. 

40,822. Nowhere ?>—Not in the fourth ward. I 
believe he is a night man, I knew his daughter several 
years through a sister of mine living with her, 

40,823. Mark Angell ?—I think he was on; that I 
do not know; I only go by the list. If I had kept 
an account or memorandum as I ought to have 
done--—— 

40,824. If you had had a memorandum you would 
not have admitted anybody except on that list ?—I 
stated that every man on that list was every man I put 
on, and I paid. 

40,825. Chatten John ?—Chatten is one of the men 
who went down to the third ward, and he was not put 
on as a messenger. 

40,826. Was not that the occasion when Mr. 
Womersley was there ?—It was about 2 o’clock when 
Mr. Barnes came; I hope you will subpcena him; he 
came and said that the Conservatives were preventing 
the voters going in to vote, and they were letting them 
in at the back of the school room when I got down. 

40,827. That is what you were told >—'That is what 
I was told. 

40,828. And what you believed ?—I did not think 
the men would come up and tell a falsehood. 

40,829. You believed it P—I did. 

40,830. Because you believed it, what did you do? 
Took the men down to see if I could assist in stopping 
the obstruction. 

40,831. How could you assist >—I could assist in 
stopping it as much as they could. 

40,832. You thought you would have a fight ?— 
No. 

40,833. What was the good of paying men to go 
down ?—I did not think about paying men then. I 
took the men down at once to stop the obstruction. 

40,834. How many men did you take down ?—I 
think there might be a dozen. 

40,835. Do you think yourself men would stop the 
obstruction or increase it P—No, I thought they might 
assist. J have seen both parties pulling backwards 
and forwards to let their men in, not any particular 
fighting. 

40,836. Not any general fight >—No. 

40,837. What did the chief constable say when you 
communicated with him?—I had not time to com- 
municate with him ; I never thought about it. 

40,838. You thought about taking a dozen men 
down there immediately. ?—I! never stopped to think 
but very little about it. 

40,839. (Mr. Howard.) What do you think of it 
now ?—I think I should not do it again. 

40,840. Why ?—Because I should keep out of this 
thing altogether ; no doubt I should think it would be 
to some extent a wrong thing. 

40,841. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you not think it isa 
disgraceful thing for respectable people to lead persons 
about the streets to attack others ?—I do think it is to 
attack others. 

40,842. Do you not take your men down to attack 
others at the Dereham Road School ?—No. 

40,848. Do you not think they knew what they 
were taken for ?—I do not think the men thought they 
were taken down to fight. 

40,844. (Mr. Howard.) Suppose that when you 
got down there you had found the obstruction was 
going on ?—They would assist in stopping it. 

40,845. Do you not see in that, great probability of 
a row ?—lI did not at the time. 

40,846. You do now ?—I do. 

40,847. Do you not think that in such a case it is a 
very objectionable thing for respectable citizens to 
usurp the proper functions of police officers P—I do. 
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40,848. (Mr. Goldney.) What were these watchers 
to watch ?—They were to go about seeing what was 
going on in the ward and other parts as well. 

40,849. How many voters are there in your ward ? 
—JS do not know, there are something over 500. 

40,850. There are 15 over 500 altogether, and then 
there are the dead and double entries >—I think the 
people out of the country go there as well. 

40,851. 515 is the Huinibet in your ward ?—I do not 
know the number. 

40,852. How many messengers did you send to 
watch ‘the voters ?—I do not know of any particular 
watching there was of the voters in the ward. There 
were five or six of them altogether at different times 
at night. 

40,853. What class of people did you employ to 
watch ?—Labouring men. 

40,854. What were they to find out ?—They were 
to go out and find whether there was anything going 
on wrong. It is not the first time that has been done. 

40,855. Is it the second time ?—It is the first time 
I have had anything to do with it. I have been a 
watcher myself in the third ward. 

40,856. What were you paid?— Nothing; not a 
farthing. 

40,857. You think there are men to be employed to 
watch without paying labouring men to peep through 
shutters >—I have seen public- -houses open all night 
and men going out and in, at the third ward election, 
the municipal “election in 1871. 

40,858. Public-houses open all night ?—I do not 


say all night, but up to very late; this was before the’ 


Act that stopped them being open. 

40,859. These men were sent down to see that the 
publicans shut up at the right time P—No. 

40,860. What were they to see >—Anything 
on wrong. 

40,861. What did you expect to see going on 


going 


, wrong?—There are people about at night who have 


been after voters buying up votes. 

40,862. You think that these men might have seen 
the votes being bought up? Was it not just an excuse 
to give them ds. each >—No, I distinctly say it was 
not, on my oath ; if it was I would acknowledge it. 

40,868. They did no good ?—That I could not tell. 

40,864. Have these watchers ever done any good 
at an election P—I do not know that they have. 

40,865. Did you do any good when you were a 
watcher ?—I went to see what was going on, to see 
what the men were likely to do. 

40,866. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ever discover any- 
thing ?—Nothing particular. 

40,867. Do you suppose when bribery is going on, 
people go to the corner of the street and say “ How 
much will you give me for my vote ? and that they 
are answered, “ [will give you a sovereign ” ?—I heard 
that Mr. Gedge did it in the third ward. 

40,868. Did you believe it >—I believe Mr. George 
White will give you evidence on that point. 

40,869. Do you believe it now that Mr. Gedge has 
been here ?>—I do. 

40,870. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you heard that Mr. 
Gedge denied it >—I have. 

40,871. On his oath P—On his oath. 

40,872. Do you still believe it?—I still believe 
what I have heard stated, that men were bribed in the 
open street. 

40,873. (Mr. Howard.) By Mr. Gedge ?>—At Mr. 
Gedge’ s election. 

40,874. By Mr. Gedge ?—I believe I heard it by 
Mr. Gedge. 

40,875. You have put this upon us, and you shall 
answer ?—I mean at Mr. Gedge’s election. 

40,876. That will not do. Fair is fair ?—I am only 
stating what is fair, what I have heard. 

40, 877. You must state it more distinctly than that. 
The Commissioners do not know one person here from 
another. Mr. Gedge has been accused, and he has 
been here on his oath, as you are here to- -day, and 
you have taken on yourself to say that you do not 
believe him on his oath ?—I do not say that at all. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


40,878. You have pretty nearly said it. I do not 


know whether his oath is true or not; that is a matter’ 


for his conscience >-—! am speaking of the rumours 
I have heard. 

40,879. You have distinctly implicated Mr. Gedge 
personally. Do you mean to say, on your oath, that 
Mr. Gedge has falsely sworn before the Commis- 
sioners ?—I cannot say it on my oath. 

40,880. Do just think how necessary it is for 
fellow citizens to be careful in these matters ?—It is 
only what Mr White had said. 


40,881. You would have gone out of that box, 


and it would have been recorded in the press that. 


you had charged Mr. Gedge with wilful and corrupt 
perjury ?—I have not directly charged Mr. Gedge 
with anything. 

40,882. Have you not indir ectly ?—Nor indirectly. 
i only said what I had heard by rumour, and I 
thought I had a right to say that. 


40,883. You have a right to say that, but you have) 


no right to charge a man with committing perjury 


unless you can prove it ?—I should be sorry to do- 


that to any man, the biggest enemy I have. 

40,884. (Mr. Goldney.) What do you want to say 
about the municipal election ?>—I have nothing to say. 

40,885. You said a moment ago that you had ?— 
Whatrdid I say a moment ago ; I was only speaking 
of a third ward municipal election when Mr. Gedge 
put up for the eighth ward and the third ward, and 
then it was rumoured about that there was bribing in 
the open street for Mr. Gedge. 

40,886. You believed it, as you believe every 
rumour ?-—I believed it from what I heard from what 
Mr. George White had said. 

40,887. Did you then take a dozen men into the 
open street >—No, I never took one; I did not know 
it at the time. ' 

40,888. You would have taken a dozen men if you 
had r—No, I should not. 

40,889. What would you have done?—I should 
have gone and seen it going on as a witness. I do 
not believe in taking a dozen men and I should never 
do-it again. 

40, 890. Is there anything else you want to say ?>— 
No. 

40,891. They say you are mixed up with Smith, the 
fowl dealer, or “ Chicken ” Smith in business, have you 
anything to say about it?—I do not want to say any- 
thing about it. I do not believe in nicknaming a man 
of that sort. . ' 

40,892. 'They said you were mixed up in business 
with him ?—I do not know that I have anything to 
say as far as I am concerned. 

40,893. (Mr. Howard.) Are you engaged in busi- 
ness ‘with Smith 2—I am engaged with him as far as 
this, that we have some property between the two, 
not in connexion with keeping his books or anything 
of that sort. 

40,894. The property is in Coburg Street ? — 


0. ; 
40,895. Where is it?—Some of the property is in 
the country. 
40,896. And the rest ?—There is a little in the 
city, but that is not in Coburg Street, or that way 
at all. 


40,897. Which ward is that in P—In the seventh. 


ward. Yesterday was the first we heard of that. 
The fact is as agents we are connected together only ; 
nothing further. 


40,898. Do I understand you that you consider the 
last two elections have been free from any corruption _ 


on the Liberal side? I do understand you so at 
present, but [ want to see whether I am mistaken, or 
not. I shall not detain you in the box longer, but 
before you answer the question, reflect for a moment, 
and answer it finally, so that we may have your 
deliberate opinion upon the matter, With your 
knowledge of what has transpired, with the expe- 
rience you have had in the election, do you think 


these elections were pure on the Liberal side ?—L, 
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believe, according to the evidence, with the men who 
have been engaged in it, they are pure. 

40,899. Do you wish that to stand, that you believe 
these elections were pure ?—On that understanding 
that men have given their evidence here, that I know 
they are pure as far as they are concerned. 

40,900. That will not do?—I cannot give you 
further than that. 

40,901. Yes, you must ?—It is impossible for me 

to answer for other people’s doings. 
..40,902. You have answered, and I want to see 
whether it is as we understand you ?—l answer for 
myseif on my oath, that it was a pure election, and 
everything | did was pure on my part. 

40,903. You have put yourself through the crucible 
seven times seven ; I want to know what you consider 
of the Liberal election, as a whole P—I believe it was 
pure, with a pure intention. 

40,904. You believe it was a pure election >—With 
@ pure intention. 

40,905. Do you believe it was pure ?—I think I 
may say that my own honest belief is that it was pure. 

40,906. Was there, in your judgment, any excessive 
employment ?—No, I do not think there was. 

40,907. Was there any employment of a colourable 
character >—I do not think there was. 

40,908. ‘Then you think the election on the Liberal 
side was pure ?—I do think so. 

40,909. Supposing you did take part in any elec- 
tion, as far as you are concerned would you sanction 
the same practices P—No, I should not. 

40,910. If you think the last election was so pure, 
you would have no objection to imitate the example. 
In subsequent elections, would you follow the same 
practice ?—I should not, because I should not be 
mixed up with anything of the sort. 

40,911. Supposing you were connected with an 
election, would you follow the same rule ?—I should 
not. 

40,912. You think the election was pure, that there 
was no excessive employment, and that it was not 
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colourable >—Not colourable nor with the intention of 
buying votes. 

40,913. You think only the other party were open 
to the imputation. Are the other party open to the 
imputation ?—That is their own admission. 

40,914, You think that is how the case stands ?— 
As far as I am concerned. 

_ 40,915. As far as the parties are concerned >—That 
is my opinion. 

40,916. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What do you’ mean by 
‘‘as far as Iam concerned” ?—I am only giving my 
own opinion, not for the party. 

40,917. I thought before that you confined your 
answer to what you yourself had done, not to the 
whole party ?—I did, 

40,918. You have just answered the Chief Com- 
missioner as if you said the whole party was pure ?— 
I mean on the face of what. the men have said. I can 
do it on no other ground. The men who have had 
the management have said they did it with that 
intention, and I gave them credit, and that is my 
meaning when I say I believe it was pure. 

40,919. (Mr. Howard.) Youuare a supporter of Mr. 
Tillett >—-I am a supporter of Mr. Tillett. 

40,920. I assumed that from the answer which you 
gave us half-an-hour ago. Now that being so, do you 
think Mr. Tillett has a good notion of Norwich 
politics, and that he is likely to form a very sound 
opinion ?—Yes, I do. 

40,921. If he has said in one place, before the Judge, 
that the employment at the election was grossly 
excessive, and has said in this Court ‘that it was 
excessive, do you think he is mistaken ?—I will tell 
you. 

40,922. Answer me yes or no ?—I think he might 
be mistaken. 

40,923. Do you think he was, on your oath ?—I do 
think he was. I question whether Mr. Tillett knows 
the internal working of these wards, and I pin my 
faith to no man, I give my own individual opinion. 


JAMES Brooks sworn and examined. 
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( The witness.) I wish to make a statement with 
regard to what was said about me yesterday by Crowe. 

40,924. (Mr. Howard.) What paper have you 
there ?—It is the “ Daily Press.” 

40,925. Will you read what it is that you under- 
stand him to have said about you?—( The witness 
read the evidence of Crowe.) 

40,926. Has it anything to do with you?—My 
name is mentioned over and over again. 

40,927. What do you desire to say ?—I deny his 
statement im toto. I did not go to Mr. Crowe to ask 
him to vote for Mr. Tillett. Mr. Crowe came to my 
wharf to ask me to get him a job, and as the men had 
worked at my wharf at various times I said “TI cannot 
give youa job, Crowe; if I can do you any good I 
will give you a note to take to Mr. Kent.” I took 
one of my printed memorandum papers and wrote a 
few words on it just to say “This would be a 
useful man if you could give him a job.” By that 
I meant that he knew the locality, and would be 
very weil to take the circulars out. Not a word 
more did T say to Crowe about voting, for in fact I 
did not know he had a vote. 

40,928. He had been in your employment ?— 
Certainly. 

40,929. You knew that he was a householder ?—I 
knew that he was a householder. 

40,930. You may have known that he had a vote ? 
—-No. . 

40,931. You could scarcely have entertained the 
opinion that he had not a vote ?—Take it so. 

49,932. All you say is that you had no conversation 
with him as to whether he had a vote or not >—No. 

40,933. He has stated distinctly that you asked 
him to vote for Mr. Tillett ?—Never. 

40,934. Had you any conversation with him about 
that ?—No, not in the least. 


40,935. Had you sent many other notes to Mr. Kent, 
recommending messengers >—I have no one besides 
that which I have now stated. I think I ought to say 
that at the last election in 1875 I found on the election 
morning that I was on the register twice and I took 
the voting men up to the polling place at 2 minutes 
past 8 and voted at 2 minutes past SY. 

40,936. He says that on the morning of the election 
you asked him if he had voted ?—He was passing me 
in the street on the election morning, and Crowe said 
to me “I have been and voted.” I said “ All right,” 
and went on, and said nothing more to the man. 

40,937. He said he met you on the election morning, 
that is so far true ?—It is. 

40,938. You asked him whether he had voted ?— 
No. He said, “I have been and voted.” 

40,939. He said “ { am now going to vote ” ?—No, 
he was going home, and I was going out. 

40,940. So you might have been, but still he might 
be right. Which is right >—I suppose I am right 
from what I heard him say. He said “I have been 
and voted.” 

40,941. There is a distinct difference between you; 
he said he saw you on the election morning, and you 
asked him whether he had voted; and he said he had 
not, but he was just going to ?—He did not even stop. 
He spoke to me as he passed. 

40,942. You might have spoken as you passed ?— 
No. 

40,943. There is his evidence, and we have yours ? 
—I can only say it is false, and I thought it my duty 
to come up to mention it. 

40,944, Is there anything else you wish to say 2— 
No, I have nothing else to say. I thought I would 
like to let you know it was not true. ~~ 

40,945. (Mr. Goldney.) Which committee room 
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were you engaged at >—Mr. Kent’s, Not engaged; I 
volunteered my services at Mr. Kent’s. 

40,946. In the second ward ?—-In the second ward. 
I was not at it much, because I had a lot of business 
to attend to. 

40,947. Do you know the “Queen of Hungary” ? 
—Yes, but I did not go in it. 

40,948. It was used as a committee room ?—It was, 
I believe. 

40,949. What sort of a house is it?—What we 
would call a very small public-house. 

40,950. A very small public-house indeed, is it not ? 
—Yes. 

40,951. Why was that place used as a committee 
room ?——I cannot tell. 

40,952. Did it not attract your attention at all, 
seeing a house of that character used as a committee 
room ?—I did not go into the Upper Street. 1 do not 
remember passing the house all the week. 

40,953. You have passed it in your life >—Hundreds 
of times. 

40,954. Did that circumstance attract your atten- 
tion?! did not know anything about it until you 
gentlemen came down. 

40,955. That it was a committee room? 
was a committee room. 

40,956. You know the landlord of it ?+-Yes, because 
I served him with coals ; that is how I came to know 
of the smallness of the house. 

40,957. The landlord is drowned now ?—No, that 
was Mr. White, the ticket writer, who is drowned. 

40,958. I thought it was Mr. White, of the “ Queen 


—That it 


40,969. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live in St. 
Stephen’ s Back Street ?—Yes. 

40,970. Is that in the fifth ward ?—Yes. 

40,971. You have a vote, I believe >—Yes. 

40,972. Do you. remember the last election ?——Yes, 
I remember the election. 

40,973. When Colonel Wilkinson was on one side 
and Mr: Tillett on the other ?—Yes. 

40,974. Do you know the committee room that was 
at the ‘Crown and Angel” public-house, St. 
Stephen’s ?-—Yes. 

40,975. Do you remember on Monday week, before 
the polling day, going to that committee room at the 
“ Crown and Angel ” ?—Yes. 

40,976. That was on the Monday before the election, 
was it not? 

40,977. Whom did you see therer—i saw Mr. 
Roche, and several more. 

40,978. Who spoke to you first at the committee 


‘room ?—I spoke to them and asked them for a job. 


J had nothing to do. 

40,979. What gentleman did you ask ?—Mr. Roche. 

40,980. What did he say?—He considered the 
point a minute or two, and then he put my name 
down. 

40,981. Do you remember Mr. Fell, 
grocer ?—Yes. 

40,982. He was helping Mr. Roche, was he not ?— 
Yes. 

40,988. When you asked for the job, did Mr. Roche 
talk to Fell for a minute or two?r—Yes, I know he 
did. 

40,984. You had told Hel), I think, had you not, 
that you were a voter ?—He knew I had a vote. 

40, 985. And he ASW you, did he not, on that day ? 
Some ne asked me on that. day whether I had a 
vote. 

40,986. And you told him you had? Do you 
remember that somebody looked at the register of 
voters ?—I did not see them do that. 

40,987. Did you see your name put down ?—No, I 
did not see it. Fell came down and said it was done, 
and gave me some bills to take out. 

40,988. How many ?—A handful. 

40,989. You carried out a few bills during the 
week P—Yes, 


the 


green-, 
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of Hungary ” ?—No, I think Mr. White lived on th 
other side of the way. 

40,959. Is the landlord of the ‘‘ Queen of Hungary : 

still alive ? Yes, I think I saw him one day with his 
wife walking in the city. I know I did, because I 
noticed him. 

40,960. Are gon sure there is no doubt about his 
being drowned ?— I know that man is not drowned. 

40, lol There must be some mistake ?—I saw the 
man this week. 

40,962, The landlord of the “ Queen of Hungary”? 
—Yes. 

40,963. ‘The man who, Mr. Kent told us, madea 
list of the messengers ?—That was Mr, White ; he was 
not the landlord of that house. 

40,964. Who is the landlord ?—I forget the man’s 
name, 

40,965. White is the man who was drowned 2— 
Yes. 

40,966. Who was the landlord of the “Queen of 
Hungary ” ?—Mr. Cubitt is the man, he is a very tall 
dark man, 

40,967. You do not know why the “Queen of 
Hungary” was taken as a committee room ?—No, I 
did not know it, although I was up about five or six 
times. 

40,968. You would scarcely (knowing the character 
of theshouses in the secénd ward) say that it was for 
the convenience of the premises ?—] would not like to 
be in it myself two minutes. I count it a very horrible 
place. The look of it is enough without going inside 
to sit. I should not like to have been in there. 


JouN FULCHER sworn and examined. 


40,990. The few he brought down to you ?—Yes. 

40,991. Excepting that, 1 believe you did nothing 
else >-—I was carrying out bills of different sorts. 

40,992. Excepting that, did you do anything else in 
the election matters >—No. 

40,998. Were there a good many messengers 
standing about there ?—I saw several of them about. 

40,994. You do not know how many ?—No. 

40,995. I daresay you knew some of them by sight ? 
—I knew some of them. 

40,996. Do you know John Printer ?—No. 

40,997. Do you know Catchpole >—Yes. 

40,998. Levy ?—Yes. 

40,999. Bell?—I do not know. 

41,000. Hudson ?—Yes. 

Al 001, Kindall P—Yes. 

41,002. Robert Gill and George Gill ?’—I do not 
know much about the Gills. | 

41,008. You know who they are?—I know which 
are the Gills, but I do not know their names. 

41,004. There are two brothers, are there not ?— 
There are two brothers. 

41,005. Those men, amongst others, were there at 
the time standing about, were they not ?—I saw them 
about. 

41,006. They were voters, were they not, most of 
them 2—I think they were. 

41,007. When were you paid ?— On the Monday 
after the election. 

41,008. At the “ Crown and Angel” P—Yes. 

41,009. By Mr. Roche and Mr. Miller, I suppose ? 
—Yes. 

41,010. How much money did you get for it ?— 
19s. 

41,011. On that occasion there were a great many 
men waiting to be paid, were there not?—I saw 
several standing against the door. 

41,012. I believe you knew several of them, more or 
less, did you not ?—I did not know many of them that 
night, for I did not go in amongst them but very 
little. 

41,018. You knew some of them, did you not ?—I 
might know some of them. 

41,014. You did vote, did you not ?—Yes. 

40, 015. 1 must ask you for whom you voted. Did 
you vote for Mr. Tillett >—Yes. 


\ 
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41,016. Have you voted at previous elections? 
Did you vote at the election before that in 1874?— 
Yes, I voted at that election. 

41,017. Did you vote at the elections before that ; 
there were two or three ?>—No, I did not. 

41,018. You were poor at the time, were you not, 
when this job was given you ?—Yes, 

41,019. It was the fact that you were very poor? 
—I had very little to do at that time. 

41,020. You have told me all you did for this 19s. ; 

ou did no more ?—No. 

41,021. Can you give me some more names of men 
amongst the messengers?—No, I don’t recollect the 
names of any men but what you have mentioned. 

41,022. Do you remember old John Roach, or 
George Roach ?—I don’t know his christian name. 

41,023. Do you know Roach ?—Yes. 

41,024. Was he there ?—Yes. 

41,025. He is an old man, too, is he not ?—An old 
man stood again the door, but I don’t know his name, 
some people call him Roach. 


Wiiriam Dawson 


41,039. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Norfolk” 
Chop House, I believe ?—No, the Punch House ; it is 
a chop house, but Punch House is the proper name. 


40,040. It is at the end of the Market Place ?>—* 


Yes. 

41,041. Which ward is it in ?—The fourth ward. 

41,042. Who was the manager of that ward ?P— 
Mr. Ladell. 

41,043. Was your room engaged as a committee 
room ?—It was engaged in this way. I live within 
about 60 or 70 yards of the “ Waterloo”; Mr. Ladell 
has a committee room there. 

41,044. We have heard his statement as to what he 
says influenced him in engaging the room. I ask you 
whether it was engaged as a committee room ?—In 
that way; there was no agreement. They were not 
very comfortable at the “ Waterloo,” and they wished 
to have the range of my rooms; he wished to go in 
and out, to do business, 

41,045. You mean that the “ Waterloo” was not a 
very comfortable place ?/—He was not satisfied with 
the “ Waterloo” accommodation, for some cause or 
other; and wished to have the range of my rooms to 
come in and out when they pleased. 

41,046. Whom do you mean by “they” ?—Mr. 
Ladell. ; 

41,047. Mr. Ladell was not comfortable at the 
“Waterloo”?—No. That is what he gave us to 
understand. 

41,048. That is what you understood ?—That is 
what I understood. 

41,049. That is what he told you ?—Yes. 

41,050. Did they use the “ Waterloo” at all ?—I 
believe they did. 

41,051. Who used it?—I cannot say; the com- 
mittee, I suppose. 

41,052. Who were they?—Mr. Ladell was one; 
the others I don’t know. 

41,053. Who used your place ?—Mr. Ladell. 

41,054. He used both of them ?—He used my house 
a little, not much. 

41,055. Who used it a little more ?—I can’t call to 
mind names now. 

41,056. How much were you paid for it ?—Three 
guineas. 

41,057. How soon did they find out that they were 
not comfortable at the “‘ Waterloo,” and come to you ? 
“—The first day, I think. 

41,058. The Monday ?—I think so. - 

41,059. What other committee rooms were there in 
your ward ?—I don’t know only by hearsay. 

41,060. What did you hear ?—I heard that there 
was one at the “ British Lion”; I don’t know of any 


other. 
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41,026. How old do you think he is, is he older 
than you ?—Not many years difference. 

41,027. How old are you ?—67. 

41,028. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you vote at the 
election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

41,029. For whom ?—Mr. Caller. 

40,030. You mean at the municipal election ?— 
Yes. 

41,031. (Mr. Howard.) Is Mr. Caller a Conserva- 
tive >—I don’t know what he is I am sure. 

41,032. Is he a Tory ?>—Yes. 

41,033. Purple ?—Yes. 

41,034. Is purple your colour, generally ?—No. 

41,035. What is your colour, generally ?—Liberal. 

41,036. Why did you vote for Mr. Caller?—The 
others rather displeased me the election before, and I 
said I would not vote for them again. 

41,037. Were you employed at the municipal elec- 
tion at all >—No. 

41,038, Have you ever been employed at any pre- 
vious election ?>—Not till this last one. 


sworn and examined. 


41,062. What about that?—I never heard that 
that was used as a committee room for the general 
election. 

41,063. What did you think it was used for ?—I 
did not know that it was used at all. 

41,064. What do you think two guineas was paid 
on it for ?—I did not know that two guineas was paid 

or it. 

41,065. What do you now think it could have been 
used for ?—I don’t know. 

41,066. Do you see any use for it ?—I have nothing 
to do with that. 

41,067. Do you see any use for it; you are a prac- 
tical man ?—No, I have nothing to do with polities. 

41,068. Do you think it requires a knowledge of 
politics to know what use it could be ?—I cannot give 
any opinion with regard to the “ York Tavern.” 

41,069. Do you think it requires a knowledge of 
politics to appreciate the use of the ‘¢ York Tavern” in 
Castle Meadow ?—I don’t know that it requires a 
knowledge of politics. 

41,070. You say you do not know anything about 
politics >—I don’t say that; I say I don’t interfere. 

41,071. What use do you think the “ York Tavern” 
was ?——I cannot enter into that. 

41,072. Do you think it was of any use ?—I cannot 
say. 
41,073. You do not know that it was of any use ?— 
I have nothing to do with it. 

41,074. Can you guess why it was used ?—I don’t 
guess anything about it; I was not aware it was 
engaged at all. 

41,075. Can you tell us why they should have paid 
21. 10s. for the “ William the Fourth,” more even than 
for the ‘ York Tavern” ?—No, I cannot say anything 
about other houses; I can speak about mine. 

41,076. With your house, the “ Waterloo Tavern,” 


_and the “ British Lion,” do you think that 500 voters 


must have been pretty well looked after by the 
Liberals ?—If you wish to have my opinion about it 
I think it was more than was required. 

41,077. You do consider that they were more than 
were necessary ?—I should think so; that is my 
opinion about it. 

41,078. Do you think that two committee rooms 
would have done the work very well ?—I really believe 
they would. 

41,079. With a push, one committee room might 
have. been sufficient P—I cannot say ; I don’t know 
enough of the business of committee rooms to be a 
sufficient judge ; it is only an opinion that I give. 

41,080. What did they do at your committee room ? 
—They came in and out and wrote notes and con- 
versed, one er two. 


41,061. Do you know the “ York Tavern,” in Castle !, 41,081. Who came in and out, besides Ladell ?—If 
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call to mind now. I think Mr. Stevens was‘one; I 
am not quite positive. . 

41,082. Do you consider that yours was a committee 
room ?—No it was not ; they merely came in and out 
as they pleased; it was not engaged bona fide asa 
committee room, and the money paid to me was quite 
voluntary on their part. I never made any charge, 
and did not expect so much. 

41,083. I think the Liberal Association meet at 
your house P—QOceasionally. 

41,084. Do you think that that had anything to do 
with the taking of your house ?—It was the Ward 
Association ; Ihave been in the house a great many 
years, and being a known Liberal, I suppose that was 
the reason. 

41,085. You thought you were entitled to have your 
house used ?—They felt more at home there. 

41,086. I suppose you considered that it was the 
proper thing they should come to an old Liberal 
house ?>—I did not trouble about it. 

41,087. Were there any messengers there ?—Yes, 
there was messengers, not all the week, but six or 
eight are paid on the Saturday night at my house. 

41,088. Paid by whom ?—By Mr. Ladell. 

41,089. Were any paid at the “ Waterloo ” ?—That 
I cannot say. 

41,090. Were any paid at the “ York Tavern” ?— 
I don’t know anything about it. 

41,091. Or at the “ William the Fourth ?”—I don’t 
know anything about those houses ; I did not visit 
those houses at all. 

41,092, What messengers were put on at your place? 
—None that I am aware of. 


41,093. None at all p—I don’t recollect their being. 


put on. 

41,094. What do you recollect about them ?—Merely 
that they were paid there. 

41,095. On which night ?—On the Saturday night. 

41,096. Mr. Ladell paid them ?—Yes. 

41,097. Did any people apply to you for jobs ?—No, 
not any. 

41,098. No one ?—I don’t recollect anyone. 

41,099. Who is the secretary of the fourth ward 
Liberal Association ?—-Mr. Nicholls, who just went 
out of the box, is now ; but Mr. Cole formerly was. 

41,100. At the 1875 election was Mr. Cole*the 
secretary ?——I don*t think he was. 

41,101. Who was ?——Mr. Nicholls. 

41,102. Would they go to him to be put on ?—I 
should suppose so. 

41,103. Did the Liberal Association members 
generally go to the secretary to be put on ?—They go 
to the agent of the ward I suppose. 

41,104. They think they have some claim to be put 
on I suppose ?—Some of the voters think they have 
a claim at those times. 

41,105. If they are old consistent supporters of 
their party ?—-Yes, I believe that is so. 

41,106. That is the view they take of it?—Some of 
them, I believe. 

41,107. And that'is.a claim that is generally recog- 
nised ?>—Do you mean by the party ? 


41,108, Yes ?—-I don’t know enough of it to give 


my judgment about it; it appears so to me. 

41,109. How long have you been in Norwich ?—I 
am a native of Norwich. 

41,110. How long have you been a licensed vic- 
tualler >—40 years, off and on. I have been in the 
house I now keep 23 years and more. - 

41,111. There seem to have been about 100 public- 
houses taken as committee rooms by the two parties at 
the last election of 1875. Can you tell us whether 
that is a greater number than were taken in 1874 ?— 
T really cannot enter into any statistics with regard 
to it. 

. 41,112. Do you believe that in 1874 there was an 
extensive engagement of public houses >—I have heard 
that. 

41,113. Did it strike you that there was a larger 
engagement of public-houses in 1874 than in 1875 ?— 
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Yes, I should say there were more in 1874, because 
the licensing ‘question at that time was very rampant. 

41,114. You think that more houses were takén as 
committee rooms ?—I think so, because the question 
of shutting up, and the licensing system was then all 
the go. 

41,115. To put it in other words, you think that 
both parties rather bid for the publican interest ?—I 
am inclined to think the Conservative party mainly 
did that on that occasion. 

41,116. 1t was done by both parties ?—I think so 
from what I have heard; I cannot tell. 

41,117. That is your reasonable belief on the 
subject ?—Just so. 

41,118. Of the two elections of 1874 and 1875, 
which should you say was the most extravagantly 
conducted ?>—Do you mean with regard to the mes- 
senger trick ? ‘ 

41,119. Take that first >—Decidedly, 1875. 

41,120. You think there were more messengers em- 
ployed in 1875 ?—Yes, I should think so from what I 
have heard and seen. 

41,121. I want the impression on your mind before 
this Commission sat ?—That does not bias me at 
all. 

41,122. You think that 1875 was the most extrava- 
gant with regard to messengers ?—I should think 
so. ” 

41,123. On both sides >—Yes, on both sides. 

41,124. You seem to have a little doubt ?—I think 
the Conservatives have gonea great deal further in 
that respect than the Liberals. 

41,125. You think they have gone further in 1875 
than they did in 1874 ?—Yes, 

41,126. Do you think that the Liberals went further 
in 1875 than in 1874 ?—Yes, I think they did. 

41,127. So far as messengers are concerned ?>— 
Yes. 

41,128. Under the term “messengers ” you include 
watchers and bill posters >All engaged for money. 

41,129. What do you say of the election generally ? 
—Do you mean with regard to bribery ? 

41,130. Yes.—We don’t hear very little of it. 

41,181. You do not think that there was much at 
either election?—I think not from what I have 
heard. 

41,132. What do you say with regard to the money 
spent on processions, and outside shows, and demon- 
strations ?>—There was a great deal of money spent 
on both occasions for what are called demonstrations, 
bands, and torch lighting, and so on. 

41,133. Was the election of 1874, more or less, ex- 
travagant than that of 1875?—From what I can 
recollect of it I think there is not much difference. 

41,134. On. either or both sides?—On’ both 
sides. 

41,185. You think that the processions were as fine 
in 1875 as they were in 1874 ?—I think so. 

41,136. Or as costly at all events >—Quite so. 

41,137. Have you taken any part in municipal 
elections p—No. 

41,138. Have you never been a candidate ?—Oh 
no; I have never interfered in a public way with 
regard to it; if the parties have come to me for com- 
mittee rooms I have supplied them if I could; I have 
refused them sometimes because mine is a market 
house,jand I cannot let my rooms on a market day. 

41,139. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you always been a 
Liberal ?—Yes. 

41,140. Have you voted always for the Liberal party 
at Parliamentary elections?—Always. 

41,141. Did you vote for the Liberals in 1875 ?— 
I did. ; 

41,142. And in 1874 ?—And in 1874, 

41,143. Was three guineas a fair rent for your 
rooms >—I thought it too much; I did not expect 
somuch; I made no charge. . 

41,144. Did the fact that it was a little more than 
you expected at all influence your vote?—Oh dear 
no. 
41,145. You have told us that all the committee 
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' rooms in: that ward might have been. dispensed with 


except your own ?—No, I did not say that; I said I 
thought two would be sufficient. 

41,146. Since the adoption of the ballot, do you 
think that one would be sufficient ?—I really do not 
profess to be a judge; it is a mere opinion that I have 
advanced for what I have said ; I may be wrong in 
my opinion with regard to two. 

41,147. How far off is the nearest Liberal committee 
room in the next. ward to yours ?—That is No. 5 ward, 
I cannot recollect where it was. 

41,148. Give the nearest committee room in any 
ward ?—I cannot call to mind. 

41,149. Considerating the facilities for voting now 
given by the Ballot Act, and that anyone may have 
a ballot paper by going or sending to the voting place, 
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do you think that,all committee rooms.are unnecessary ? 
—You ask me whether I think one committee room 
would do for the fourth ward with 500 voters under the 
present system. 


41,150. I ask yow whether even one committee 
room is necessary ?—-Under the present.system of 
sending out cireulars and messengers, there must. be 
committee rooms somewhere ; there is a great deal to 
be done, from what 1 know about. it. 

41,151. Could not that all be done at the central 
committee room ?—Perhaps it might. J have not 
interfered publicly in election matters, although there 
have been committee rooms in my house. 


41,152. It is a question you would not like to 
answer off hand ?—No, I should not, 


Joun Hewitt sworn and examined. 


41,153. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live at the “ Coopers’ 
Arms,” in Princes Street ?—Yes. 

41,154. And in the first ward p—Yes. 

41,155. In the first division 2—I believe it is. 

41,156. How long have you been there ?—11 years 
last June I have lived in that house. 

41,157. Have you taken any part in the last. two 
elections >—No, 1 do not consider that I have taken 
any part at all myself. 

41,158, What are your politics >—I term myself a 
Radical. 

41,159. In 1874, did you let. your house to anyone, 
for a committee room ?—Yes. 

41,160. To which party >—To the Conservatives. 

41,161. What did they pay you ?—8l. ; 11. a day is 
what I agreed for, and that is what I had. 

41,162. They had your room for three days ?— 
Yes. 

41,163. Had they clerks there >—Yes. 

41,164. How many ?—I think there were three, if 
I mistake not, on the first occasion. 

41,165. Any messengers ?--Not that I had any- 
thing to do with; there were messengers backwards 
and forwards. 

41,166. A good many ?—Two or three the first day 
or two; on the election day there were several there. 

41,167. Which is the nearest house to yours ?— 
There are two pretty well alike, the ‘‘ Plumbers Arms ” 
one way, and the “ White Lion” the other way. 

41,168. Were they committee rooms ?—Neither of 
them, I believe. 

41,169. Which was. the nearest Conservative com- 
mittee room to your house, in 1874 ?—I don’t know 
of another one in’ that street but that. 

41,170. In 1875 you let your house again to the 
Conservatives ?—Yes. 

41,171. What did you get for that ?—3/. I agreed 
for, but I got only 30s. 

41,172. Do you know the reason ?—No, they gave 
no reason. 

41,173. Whom did you bargain with in 1875 2— 
Mr. Baldry, on the part of Mr, Stanley ; he was de- 
puted. by Mr. Stanley, he informed me, to bargain 
with me. ; 

- 41,174. Were there any clerks there ?—Yes, each 
day. 

41,175. Any messengers ?—Two messengers con- 
stantly in attendance to take messages backwards 
and forwards from there to the central committee 
room. 

41,176. Were any men paid there, after the election ? 
—Nothing of the kind. I had nothing to do with 
anything, only providing the room and keeping it 
going. That was all I had to do with it. 

41,177. Did you vote ?—Yes. 

41,178. Had you any conversation about your 
vote ?—Certainly not; money would not buy my 
vote. No amount would buy my vote. I was not 
asked the question in any shape or form. 

41,179. How many messengers do you think were 
employed altogether at your house ?—Only two on 


the last occasion, and there might be five or six in 


1874 ; on the election day of 1874 we had over a 
dozen. there, I should think. | It is next to the polling 
place and it is considered necessary to have the regis- 
ter there. 

41,180. Had the Liberals a committee room near 
that ?—Not near that. 

41,181. Which was the nearest ?—I don’t know, I 
never made inquiry, I had enough to do to attend to 
my business. 

41,182. Do you know anything about the employ- 
ment of messengers at either election ?—No, not 
worth talking about. I never went about to inquire. 

41,188. You heard about it >—I heard talk about 
it, and I have read.a great deal of the reports of this 
Court. 

41,184. Did it surprise’ you ?>—No, I did not feel 
at all surprised. 

41,185. Why ?—Because I had heard some reports 
before. 

41,185a. You do not approve of all this sort of 
thing ?—No, I am a deal opposed to it; I am opposed 
to all payments and employments. Then I think we 
might get honourable men to represent us. 

41,186. What is your objection >—Ifa man could 
be returned free and cheaper, we might get honourable 
men to represent us. 

41,187. Do you think it would stop bribery and 
corruption ?>—Yes, if bribery were stopped, we might 
get honourable men to represent us. 

41,188. Have you any doubt that this extensive 
employment is carried on with a corrupt object >—No 
doubt at all about that in my own mind ; the principal 
part of it is done to gain the vote ; a man is a voter, 
or he is not a voter. 

41,189. A voter recommends his friends ?—Every 
one who has a vote goes and recommends a party to 
be put on, and he is put on to oblige. ; 

41,190. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How did you vote at the 
last election ?—Conservative at the last two elections. 
I should not let my room to them and then vote the 
other way. I was solicited in 1874 by the Liberals, a 
week before, and I said decidedly, “ No, I am going 
“ the other way, and I should not let it to you.” 

41,191. How long have you been mixed up with 
politics ?—I have always taken an interest in politics 
ever since I remember reading the public papers. 

41,192. How long have you had a vote ?—I got a 
vote through my house at the general election, when 
I voted for Stracey. 

41,193. In 1868 ?—I suppose so. 

41,194, You had a house then ?—Yes. 

’ 41,195. Was it the same house ?—The same house. 
41,196. Was a committee room taken P—No. 
41,197. Was a public meeting held there ?— No, I 

never had a public meeting. I have been solicited, 
but I did not care about it. 

41,198. For whom did you vote then ?—For Tillett. 

41,199. In 1870 did you vote ?—Yes, I believe I 
did. 

41,200. For whom ?—For Mr. Colman, I think. 

41,201. That was in 1871?—I voted for Tillett 
twice, and once for Colman, 
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4,202. In 1874 and 1875 you voted for the Con- 
servatives /—Yes. 

41,203. May I ask you why you changed your 
politics in 1874 and 1875 ?—I did not believe in the 
liberality which had been boasted of ; I thought it was 
all boast and no reality in it. I consider myself truly 
Liberal, and I don’t believe in them myself. 

41,204. You are what they call a Radical ?—I am 
truly Liberal ; not asham one; I call myself a real 
Liberal, not a sham one. 

41,205. You term yourself a Radical ? — Some 
people do term me a Radical ; I don’t term myself so. 
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41,206. I suppose you consider that the Radical is 
the nearest approach to the Tory?—I will give you 
my opinion: I think there is more straightforwardness 
in them than in the Liberals ; that is the opinion I 
formed of them. I take the least evil of the two; I 
fancy so. 

41,206a. (Mr. Howard.) Are you still of that 
opinion ?—I am still of that opinion. If I cannot 
find better men, I should support the Conservatives 
in preference to the so-called Liberals. 


WirtiiaAm Dr Cavx sworn and examined. 


41,207. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the “ York 
Tavern ” in Castle Meadow ?—Yes. 

41,208. How long have you kept it ?—Six years. 

41,209. Did you let a room as a committee room at 
the last election >—No. 

41,210. Or at the election of 1874 ?—No, never as 
a committee room. 

41,211. Did you let it for any purpose ?—It was 
engaged for a meeting ; they held a large and in- 
fluential meeting there. 

41,212. How long was it engaged before the polling 
day ?—I think two or three days. 

41,213. Who engaged it >—Mr. Ladell. 

41,214. Was the meeting held ?—Oh, yes, a very 
large one. 

41,215. How many persons attended?—I should 
think between 300 and 400. 

41,216. It is a very large room?—A very large 
room. i 

41,217. What did they pay you for it >—I received 
two guineas; I did not make any charge. I had 
chairs broken and forms and so on damaged, and they 


‘gave me two guineas. 


41,218. Were you satisfied with that ?>—Perfectly 
satisfied. 

41,219. Are you a Liberal >—Yes. 

41,220. Have you always been so ?—Yes. 

41,221. How did you vote at the last election >— 
For the Liberals. 

41,222. In 1874 was there a Liberal meeting held 
at your house ?—Yes, there was. 

41,223. In the same large room ?—The same large 
room. 

41,224. How many persons attended ?—Not so 
many as the last one. 

41,225. What did they pay you then ?—I think it 
was 1/. or one guinea. 

41,226. Was there only one meeting held there ?— 
Only one. 


41,245. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you keep the “ Black 
Horse” in Heigham Causeway ?—Yes. 

41,246. In the fourth division in the third ward ? 
—Yes. 

41,247. Was your room let at the last election to 
the Conservatives as a committee room ?>—No. 

41,248. What as ?—It never was let. 

41,249. Were you paid any money for it >—No. 


41,250. Was it let in 1874 ?—No. 
41,251. Was it ever let >—No. 


52. Were there any messengers put on there? 
53. Did Mr. Gilbert make you any payment? 


. Was there any Conservative committee 


aware of. 

41,255. Which was the nearest one to you ?—The 
“ Robin Hood” I should say. 

41,256. How far off is that >—About half a mile. 

41,257. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any other “ Black 
Horse” in your district ?—There is a “ Black Horse ” 
in St. Giles’ Road. W 

41,258. Who occupies that >—Mr. Peacock. 


41,227. Do you remember the names of the 
speakers ?—I cannot remember their names. 

41,228. How did you vote at that election ?—As a 
Liberal. 

41,229. I suppose the taking of your rooms on 
either occasion had nothing to do with the vote you 
gave ?—Not the slightest. 

41,230. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you apply to have a 
meeting at your house >—No. 

41,231. They came to you and said they wanted a 
room ?—Yes. 

41,232. I suppose you had been known as a Liberal 
for some>years ?>—Oh, yes. 

41,233. The Association does not meet at your 
house, does it —No. 

41,234. (Mr. Howard.) A good many Liberal 
customers come into your house ?—No, I do not mix 
up in politics in any way. 

41,235. But your customers may do so ?—I have 
no political discussions there. 

41,236. But a great many voters come to your 
house >—No. 

41,237. Do they not ?—Yes, they come. 

41,238. Why do you say “ No” ?—Both parties. 

41,239. You are doing a good business >—Yes. 

41,240. You have a considerable connexion, and a 
great many customers who frequent your house are 
voters ?—Mine is a country house. 

41,241. You have a great many men there who are 
voters >—No doubt. 

41,242. Have you the least doubt that public-houses 
are taken in order to influence the customers of the 
public-houses. Have you any doubt about that, as an 
honest man ?—No, sir. 

41,243. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) For the purpose of in- 
fluencing whom ?—For the purpose of influencing the 
customers. 

41,244. (Mr. Howard.) Is that what you mean ?— 
That is what I mean. 


WixLLiAM PETER FARROW sworn and examined. 


41,259. Now you are here, can you tell us any- 
thing ?—No. I never took any active part in any 
election. 

,. 41,260. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you a vote ?—Yes, 
I wiles in the morning and then I went back to my 
work, 
41,261. Then you were not put on as a messenger, 
I expect ?—No, I was not. 

41,262. Did you recommend messengers ?>—No. 

41,263. Did you see any messengers at work >— 
No; I never look after anything of the sort. 

41,264. Did you see any at work ?—No. 

41,265. (Mr. Howard.) What do you call work 
for a messenger ?—I suppose messengers go from one 
place to another, fetching people up, and that sort of 
thing. 

41,266. Were you watched ?—No. 

41,267. Not that you know of ?—I know I was 
not. 

41,268. You did not do anything wrong ?—-I should 
not like to. 

41,269. You voted ?—Yes. 

41,270. You voted your colour ?—Yes. — 
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WILtraAm HINDLE sworn and examined. 


41,271. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Plas- 
terer’s Arms ” in St. Paul’s >—Yes. 

41,272. In the seventh ward ?>—Yes. 

41,273. How long have you been there ?——Five 
years come the time. 

41,274. Was your house taken as a committee room, 
at the last election >—Yes. 

41,275, For whom ?—For the Liberal party. 

41,276. Was it also in 1874 ?>—Yes. 

41,277. For the same party >—Yes. 

41,278. At any previous election ?—At two muni- 
cipal elections. 

41,279. For the same party ?—Yes. 

41,280. Who took your room ?—Mr. Bennett. 

41,281. What were you paid for it ?—I was paid 5/. 
for ‘it. 

41,282. How long was it occupied in 1875 ?—Three 
days, I think ; it was engaged a week before the 
election took place. 

41,283. It was occupied three days, and you received 
5/. >—Yes. 

41,284. What is the nearest public-house to you?— 
The “ Boar’s Head.” 

41,285. How far off is that ?—I should think just 
over 200 yards, or something like that. 

41,286. Was there ary clerk at your room ?—Yes. 

41,287. And a register ?>—Yes. 

41,288. Any messengers ?>—Yes. 

41,289. How many ?—I should think seven or 
eight. 

41,290. Was yours supposed to be the principal 
committee room in that district, or the ‘ Robin 
Hood ” ?—I should think the “ Golden Dog” was the 
central committee room. 


41,291. How far is that from you ?—That would be 
about 300 yards I should imagine. 

41,292. It is rather under that ?—It might be a 
little under that. 

41,293. That was the principal house ?—Yes. 

41,294. There were more messengers than you have 
told me of, at your house?—I do not think. there 
were. 

41,295. There may have been a dozen ?—No, 

41,296. Were they paid at your house?—No, I 
believe they were paid at the “ Golden Dog.” _ 

41,297. How did they amuse themselves at your 
place ?—They amused themselves pretty well. 

41,298. They passed a pleasant time ?—Yes; I 
daresay they would not mind if it took place every 
week. 

41,299. Decent pay, and very little work ?—Not 
much pay, and very little work. 

41,300. In 1874 was there a similar number of 
messengers ?—Very similar in 1874 to 1875. There 
was a clerk and messengers, 

41,301. Are you a Liberal in Politics?—Yes, I 
always voted a Liberal. 

41,302. You voted at this last election ?—Yes. 

41,303. You voted Liberal, I suppose >—Yes. 

41,304. I suppose the publicans of Norwich expect 
their public-houses to be taken—a great many of them 
-—-at election times?—I have no doubt they are glad 
if they are taken, 

41,305. They are glad if they are taken ?—I am 
very happy to say that mine has been taken. 

41,306. You rather expected it ?—I did expect it. 

41,307. And got it ?—I did. 


JOSEPH MANN sworn and examined. 


41,308. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the “ Lord 
John Russell ” ?—TI live there. 

41,309. In the Dereham Road ?—Yes. 

41,310. How long have you kept it ?—15 months. 

41,311. Had you a vote at the election of 1874 ?— 
Yes. 

41,312. As well as in the election of 1875 ?—Yes. 

41,318. Did you let any room in that house at the 
1874 election ?-—No, I did not live there I tell you. 

41,314. You have just told me that you had a vote 
out of the house ?—I tell you I did not live at the 
“Lord John Russell” in the 1874 election, I lived 
there in the 1875 election. 

41,315. But not in 1874 ?—But not in 1874. 

41,316. Did you let a room in that house as a com- 
mittee room in the 1875 election ?—Yes, to Mr. James 
Cunnington, a lower room. 

41,317. Which party >—The Tory party. 

41,318. What day did you let it?—For two days. 

41,319. How long before the polling day >—Two 
days before the polling day, I think. 

41,320. And the polling day ?—I think the polling 
day was one and the day before. 

41,321. Was it used as a committee room ?—Yes it 
was; there were two clerks and a messenger there. 

41,322. How many clerks >—Two. 

41,323. Any messengers ?—One messenger ; a mes- 
senger and doorkeeper, call him which you like. 

41,324. Two clerks and one messenger ?——T'wo 
clerks and a messenger or doorkeeper. 

41,325. Did you see any other people about ?— 


There was some came in and spoke to the clerks. I 


did not interfere in that. 

41,326. What did they pay for the use of that room ? 
—Aguinea. — 

41,327. Was not that too little?—I do not know. 
I shculd like to have got half a guinea a day every 
day I lived there. f 

41,328. You were satisfied with the price ?—I was 
perfectly satisfied. 

41,329. For whom did you vote?—For Colonel 


Wilkinson. 


41,330. That is the Conservative ?—That is the 
Conservative. 

41,331. Do you generally vote for the Conserva- 
tives ?—I vote which way I like. I voted for Mr. 
Parry, that is some years ago. I go for which I think 
is the best man. 

41,332. Have you voted for the Tories as a rule >— 
Yes, and for the Whigs. I voted for Mr. Warner and 
Sir William Russell, but I should never vote for Mr. 
Tillett that you may lay your life. 

41,333. You would not vote for Mr. Tilett 2—No, I 
do not like him, I think he is all gain, all self. 

41,334. You have a personal dislike to Mr. Tillett? 
—I say I vote which way I like, just as I do with the 
churchwardens and guardians. I vote for which I 
think are the best men. 

41,335. You have not always voted consistently for 
Whig or Tory ?—Which I thought the best men in the 
best place. 

41,336. Then sometimes you voted for a Radical, 
like Mr. Parry ?>—He was a Radical, I believe. That 
was the first vote I had I believe. I have known 
better since then. 

41,337. Afterwards you voted for Warner and 
Russell ?>—I voted for Warner and Russell. 

41,338. They were Liberals ?—They were Liberals, 
Peto and Warner I voted for also. 

41,839. Now at the 1868 election for whcm did 
you vote? Was that for Sir Henry Stracey ?—I 
voted for Mr. Huddleston alone, or Huddleston and 
Stracey. 

41,840. 1868 I am talking of, that would be two 
years before Mr. Huddleston’s election. The year 
before the Commission came down, the year Mr. 
Tillett first stood ?—I do not think I voted for him 
at all then. 

41,341. In 1870 for whom did you vote, Tillett or 
Huddleston ?—Huddleston. 

41,342. Then in the following year Colman and 
Legard ?—I voted for Legard then. 

41,348. Then you selected the persons you gaye 
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your vote to according to their merits ?—Which I 
thought was the best man. 

41,344. (Mr. Howard.) At the last election you 
voted for Colonel Wilkinson >—Yes. 

‘41,845. You went: round to the Tories in 1870, and 
remained with them ever since >—Yes, I went round 
from the Radicals when Mr. Tillett spoke in the 
“ Royal Hotel” yard, and turned out a better man 
than himself; he got the show of hands for himself ; 
I never voted for the Radicals since. 

41,346. You have gone round to the Tories ?—I 
have gone round to the Tories. 

41,347. And there you are still?—There I am 
still. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


41,348. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 think you have told me — 
there were seven or eight messengers ?—One mes- 
senger. 3 ar eters 

41,349. One clerk and seven or eight messengers ? 
—No, one messenger, doorkeeper, or whichever you 
like to call him. 

41,350. (Mr. Howard.) A doorkeeper ?—He stood 
at the door, and let people in and out. 

41,351. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did they seem to have 
work enough to do ?—I was busy in the bar, I did 
not interfere with their room at all, I had enough to 
do to mind my own business. ; 

41,352. You could not tell us anything they did ? 
—No, I could not. 


CHARLES DAweEs sworn and examined. 


41,353. (Mr. Howard.) Are you-an engine driver ? 
—Yes. 

41,854. Are you engaged at Towler’s works ?>— 
Yes. 

41,855. You live in Crown Court Yard ?—Yes. 

41,356. You are a voter ?—Yes. 

41,357. How long have you had a vote ?—Since 
the new Act. 

41,358. Since 1867 or 1868 ?—Yes. 

41,359. Some few years ?—Yes, 

41,360. Do you remember the last election ?>— 
Yes: 

41,361. Do you remember going to the “Crown” 
public-house, kept by Thomas Clarke ?—Yes. 

41,362. Was that on Friday the 26th February ? 
Was it on a Friday night P—Yes. 

41,363. About the end of February ?>—I am sure I 
could not tell you the dates. 

41,364. It was about the end of the month, was it 
uot >—Yes, I think it was. 

41,365. Did you have any conversation with 
Clarke ?—I went in and called for a glass of ale, and 
he told me his room was hired as a committee room. 

41,366. For which party?—For Mr.’ Tillett’s 
party. .He asked me if I had a mind to have my 
name put down, I told him yes if he thought proper. 

41,367. Was your name put down; Clarke could 
net write >—He could neither read nor -write. 

41,368. You put it down yourself ?—I put it down 
myself. 

41,369. Did you put any other name down ?—Yes, 
I put Speed’s name down. 

41,370. Does he work at the same place as you ?— 
Yes. 

41,371, Did Clarke authorise you to put down 
Speed’s name ?>—Yes, he asked me to put it down. 


41,372. Was there any other name put down ?— 
Yes. 4 

41,373. Who was that ?—My son, Fitt. 

41,374. Hast >—Drew. 

41,375. Do you remember Pratt ?—Yes, and John 
Pratt. 

41,376. Do you remember Knockolls ?>—No. 

41,3877. (Mr. Goldney.) Clarke says you wrote 


down six names altogether ?>—Six names I put down 
for him besides my own. 

41,378. Did you give him the name of Page ?— 
No. 

41,379. Was he one of them ?—No. 

41,380. (Mr. Howard.) Was anything said about 
what you were to get ?—No, nothing about what I 
was to get, nor what I was to do. 

41,381. (Mr. Goldney.) Clarke says you put on 
Page, Clarke’s son?— No, he has not a son old 
enough. 

41,382. Pratt, Fitt, and William Drew ?—Pratt, 
Fitt, William Drew, Myson, and Speed. 

41,383. (Mr. Howard.) Nothing was said about 
what you were to have >—No. 

41,384. Was anything said about what you were 
to do ?—No. 

41,385. Let us see what you did. Between Feb- 
ruary 27th and about the 4th March. I believe you 
did look in, did you not ?>—Yes, every meal time. 


you going to the meetings?” 


41,386. Did you look in at the “‘ Crown ” ?—Yes. 

41,387. Was there anything for you to do?— 
There were some circulars, one day. 

41,388. How many ?—I got one. 

41,389. I hope you delivered it ?—No, I did not. 
My son was going past the place, and I asked him if 
he would deliver it for me, He delivered it right 
enough, I know. 

41,390. That is all you did >—On the election day 
I had another note to take to the committee room, to 
the “Royal,” and wait for an answer. I took it and 
there was no answer. 

41,391. That was in your dinner hour ?—That was 
in my dinner hour. 

41,392. That was all you did?—I went to the 
meetings at night. 

41,393. You hurrahed and cheered P—There was 
an old chap in the house. He used to say, “ Are — 
I said, “Yes,” and off 
I used to go.” 

41,394. Who was that >—A man named Simmonds, 
who was there all day long. 

41,3895. You did not do much at the meetings. Did 
you make a speech ?—No, I never was a spokesman. 

41,396. You do not seem to have been overworked ? 
—Well, I cannot say I was overworked ; I could have 
done more. 

41,397. If you had the opportunity >—Yes, 

41,398. But you were not asked to do more ?>—No. 

41,399. However, there is. this to be said, you did 
not neglect your own work ?—No. 

41,400. You did your own work, at your own 
place of business ?>—Yes. 

41,401. On Thursday evening, 4th March, did you 
hear that you were to go to the “Lion” the next 
morning, early p—Yes. 

41,402. Did you go ?>—Yes. 

41,403. Did you see a large number of men there ? 
—I saw several. : . 

41,404. You knew a good many ?—I did not know 
a great many ; they apparently come from all parts. 

41,405. What were you told to do?—We had our 
names all called, and we were called together to get 
our breakfasts. ; 

41,406. You were not sorry to do that, I suppose ? 
—Not a bit. 

41,407. What did you do after breakfast >—Went 
and voted. 

41,408. What were you to do after breakfast ?>— 
Went up to the “ Lion ” for orders for the day. 

41,409. Did you go up to the “Lion” before you 
voted, or after ?—Before I voted. ; 

41,410, What time of the day did you vote?—I 
voted just after the polling place was open. 

41,411. Did you go with any of the other men to 
vote ?—No, I went alone. 

41,412. Did the other men go by themselves ?— 
That I cannot say. I went to vote and the polling 
place was not open, I got my breakfast and then 
voted. 

41,413. I suppose they knew you were a voter ?— 
I saw no one, only the clerk. . 

41,414. What did you tell 


him about it?—He 
worked with me. ; 


Pi Ci 
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‘41,415. The clerk at the committee room 2—Yes. 

41,416.. Do you say the clerk at the committee room 
was the person who keeps the public-house >—The 
man who keeps the public-house, he is the ‘landlord. 

41,417. He worked with you ?—Yes. 

41,418. He knew you were a voter ?—yYes, he 
knew that. 

41,419. You did vote ?>—Yes. 

41,420. What are your politics, generally ?—Well I 
always voted the other way up to this time. 

41,421, What is “the other way ” ?—I always voted 
a Tory up to this time. 

41,422. This time you turned?—I voted Liberal 
this time. _ 

41,423. Had you any particular reason ?—No. I 
made up my mind to vote for Mr. Tillett if he came 


forward, ‘because I thought: he had been badly 
treated. : 

41,424, So you gave him your vote?—Yes. — 

41,425. Were you paid >—Yes. 

41,426. By whom ?—By Mr. Robertson. : 

41,427. Was young Mr Tillett there >—He was in 
the room. 

41,428. Had Mr. Tillet any money with him?— 
There was a bag laid by the side of him. 

41,429, A bag of money ?—Yes. 

41,430. You were paid by Mr. Robertson ?—I was 
paid by Mr. Robertson, but they both handled the 
money. 

41,431. Did Mr. Robertson find the half-crown, and 
Mr. Tillett the sovereign ?—-Yes. 

41,432. So that you got 1/. 2s. 6d. >—Yes, 11. 2s. 6d. 


JamEs Marruras Woops sworn and examined. 


41,433. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Youkeep the “ Cricketers 
Arms ” ?—Yes. 

41,484. In what ward is that ?—The fifth ward. 

41,435. Did you let a room in it at the last election 
for a committee room ?>—No. 

41,436. For a meeting ?—-Yes, two or three meet- 
ings, not letting of it, but they had a room for two or 
three meetings. 

41,437. Who were they >—Mr. Tillett’s party I sup- 

ose... 

f 41,438. Have you any doubt it was Mr. Tillett’s 
party >No, Mr. Tillett or his party; there was no 
engaging the room, they had two or three meetings. 

41,439. Were they by night ?—Yes. 

41,440. How many people would the room accom- 
modate ?>—Over one hundred people. 

41,441. How many people attended the meetings 
do you think >—The room was full, I dare say there 
were 100 at each meeting. 

41,442. How long was this before the polling >— I 
believe they had a meeting the night before, or a 
night or two before the polling, I could not say. 

41,443. What did they pay you ?—I did not expect 
anything at the time, but they paid my wife a guinea 
for cleaning up the room. That was after the elec- 
tion, . 

41,444, Had you always been a Liberal ?—Yes. 


A 41,445. Had you always voted for the Liberals ?— 
es. 

41,446, At this last election how did you vote?— 
For Mr. Tillett, 

41,447. At the election of 1874 had you the 
“ Cricketers Arms” ?—No. 

41,448. Had you any other public-house 2—No. 

41,449. (Mr. Goldney.) Whereabouts is your house ? 
—In Red Lion Street. 

41,450. What is the nearest Liberal committee 
rooms to yours ?—I am sure I do not know. 

41,451. What kind of meeting was. this P—A 
Liberal meeting, I suppose they call it, of course. 

41,452. Was it a large meeting, small meeting, 
public meeting. or private meeting ?—It held over 
100 people, and the room was full. 

41,453. Who addressed the meeting >—Mr. ‘Tillett 
was there and spoke. 

41,454, Did you ask to have the meeting or did 
they ask you?—I do not know that there was any 
asking about it. They.put up the bills, there was a 
Liberal Association there, and the meeting was held. 

41,455. Of course you expected there would be a 
meeting >—Yes. 

41,456. That is where the Liberal Association went ? 
—Yes. 
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41,457. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “Cow and 
Hare,” in Heigham Plain >—Yes. 

41,458. Did you let it at the last election to the 
Conservatives >—Yes. 

41,459. Did you let it in 1874 ?—Yes. 

41,460. How did you manage to get your house 
taken ?>—By Mr. James Cunnington. 

41,461. What did he say ?—He said he would have 
it made a committee room. 

41,462. That was in 1874 ?—In 1874. 

41,463. The same thing in 1875 ?—Yes. 

41,464. Did you go again ?>—Yes. 

41,465. What did you get 1874?—30s. 

41,466. What did you get in 1875 ?—2i. 

41,467. How long was it taken before the election ? 
—Four days in 1875, and three days in 1874. 

41,468. 10s. a day ?—10s. a day. 

41,469. Did they send a clerk down there ?>—Yes. 

41,470. Any messengers ?—Several. 

41,471. How many messengers ?—I ‘should think 
there were three or four sent. 

41,472. What did they do?—They stopped about. 

41,478. And drank some beer at their own ex- 
pense ?—Yes. 

41,474, And enjoyed themselves ?—I do not know 
about enjoying themselves. : 

41,475. They ‘had an easy time of it ?—They were 

about. ; 

41,476. Not doing much ?—Running about. 

41,477. You surely did not see a messenger run ?— 
No, I was busy after my business. 


8 


41,478. Did you see any messenger run at either of 
the elections >—They might walk or they might run; 
I was not looking after them. 

41,479. Who was the clerk there ?>—I do not know. 

41,480. Was he busy?—I do not know anything 
about him; I do not know him. 

41,481. Did he come there often ?—Yes, he was 
there. 

41,482. Off and on ?—Two days to my knowledge. 

41,483. Had he a register >—I do not know that. 

41,484. Did people come there to find out if their 
names were on the register ?—I did not know; I was 
in the bar. 

41,485. They did not ask you ?—No. 

41,486. Where was the nearest committee room to 
yours ?—In 1874 ? 

41,487. Yes ?—One opposite. 

41,488, Was that a Conservative one too ?—No. 

41,489. Where was the nearest one in 1874 ?—At 
the top of the Barn Road. 

41,490. How far off is that >—I daresay about 200 
or 800 yards. 

41,491. Where was the nearest one in 1875 ?—The 
same place again. 

41,492, If they had been put a little to it they 
could have done without your room altogether ?—I 
cannot say. 

41,493. You voted at both elections ?—Yes. 

41,494. Are you a strong party man ?—I generally* 
voted Conservative. 
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41,495. You always voted for the Conservatives ?— 
Always. 

41,496. I suppose they knew that pretty well ?—I 
do not know that they did. 

41,497. Is there a ward association which meets at 
your house ?—Yes, they met once. 

41,498. When was that ?—It may be three, or four, 
or four or five weeks back. 

41,499. Back from now ?—Yes, that is the first one 
I ever had. 

41,500. (Mr. Howard.) I think you put on a mes- 
senger or two ?—Yes. 

41,501. More than two, I think ?>—Yes, I put on 
nine, by Mr. Cunnington’s orders. 

41,502. See if I have any of the names before me. 
Was Mr. William Currie there ?—I cannot say. 

41,503. Thomas Fox ?—I do not know him. 

41,504, William Franklin ?—I do not know him. 

41,505. John Hicklin ?—No. 

41,506. Robert Robertson ?—I do not know him, 
he might be there. 

41,507. Was he ?—I do not remember. 

41,508. Give me the names you remember ?>—Mr. 
Brown was one ; Mr. Brett is another, William Brown 
another. Those are the only names I can recollect. 

41,509. That is, three out of the nine, where are the 
other six ?—Those I could not name. 

41,510. They were customers of yours ?—No. 

41,511. Then who used to come to your house,’ 
occasionally ?—They might come, not always. 

41,512. They used to come to your house now and 
then ?—They have come. 

41,513. To_have some beer ?—Sometimes. 

41,514. Who were the other six P—I do not. know 
them by name. 

41,515. They were customers ?>—They have been in 
and out. 

41,516. They were voters?—I could not say 
whether they were voters or not; I never asked 
them. 

41,517. You perfectly well knew they were voters ? 
—No. 

41,518. You believed it ?—I did not ask them, so I 
never knew it. 

41,519. Have you any doubt at all ?—I never asked 


them whether they were voters or not, I wanted them 


to take my house. 

41,520. Did you pay for them ?—Yes. 

41,521. Who gave you the money?—Mr. James 
Cunnington. 

41,522. They were to protect your house >—Yes. 

41,523. You know they were voters ?—Not all. 

41,524, You knew some were ?—Some were. 

41,525. Do you mean to represent that your house 
wanted protection by nine men ?—Yes. 

41,526. You really do ?—Yes. When there are a 
lot of bands about they might rush in and break the 
windows. 
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41,527. Was that ever done?—It might have — 
een. 

41,528. It never was ?—It never was. 

41,529. That is your explanation for recommending 
as many as nine to be put on ?—I was looking after my 
business. 

41,530. You must be careful what you are saying. 
I ask you whether the object was not to put on nine 
men in order to secure their votes ?—No. © 

41,531. Do you wish us to believe that ?—I did not 
know whether they had votes or not. 

41,532. But you believe it? Upon your oath, were 
they not put on, really and intentionally, for the pur- 
pose of getting their votes ?—No. 

41,533. Do you wish the Commissioners to believe 
that the nine men were put on to protect your house ? 
—I did not ask them whether they had a vote. 

41,534. Do you wish the Commissioners to believe 
that the nine men were put on to protect your house ? 
—They were to protect my house. 

41,535. And todo that only ?—Only ; Ido not know 
whether they were voters or not. 

41,536. Who suggested that the house required to 
be protected ?—It was a committee room. 

41,537. Who suggested that the house required 
protection ?—They supposed it. 

41,538. You supposed it?—Yes, and I acted upon 
ide 
41,539. Did you not believe that his object was to 
get nine votes, if he could ?—Did I think so ? 

41,540. Yes?—I did not think anything about it ; 
I was busy with my own business. 

41,541. You would rather not trouble about it >— 
I never troubled about it. 

41,542, Have you any doubt, now, that his object 
was to get the votes?—It might be. Ido not know 
that I have a doubt about it. It might be his 
object. 

41,543. Have you any doubt ?—I have no doubt at 
all about it. 

41,544. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you always been 
a Conservative ?—Yes. 

41,545. You voted for the Conservative at the last 
election ?—I voted Conservative. 

41,546. What was your house to be protected 
against, the French or Germans ?—When they came 
there with the banners and flags and torches I think 
it wanted protection. 

41,547. It. did not occur to you until Cunnington 
suggested it >—No, I was glad it did. 

41,548. Do you say you were glad it did not ?— 
Because I should have to pay for them. 

41,549. (Mr. Howard.) You were glad you had 
nothing to do with it, because you believe they were 
paid for their votes ?—If they were paid for their votes 
it was unbeknown to me they were employed. 

41,550. I think I can see into your mind. You 
may go?—lI thank you. 
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41,551. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Jolly 
Dyers” ?—Yes. 

41,552. St. Edmunds ?—Yes. 

41,553. In the seventh ward ?—Yes. 

41,554. How long have you had it ?—About four 
months. 

41,555. Was it a committee room in 1875 ?—Yes. 

41,556. Who took it >—Mr. Bennett. 

41,557. How long before the polling day did he 
take it ?—About three days. 

41,558. What were you to have for it?—I did not 
know until I got paid. 

41,559. How much ?—2l. 

41,560. Did you bargain for anything ?—No, 

41,561. Have you let it. before?—No, I did not 
live there before. 

41,562. Had you let any previous house ?—No. 

41,563. Why did you not ask what you were to 
get ?—I did not feel it was required of me to do so. 


I did not require any money. I was a‘true Liberal, 
and I did not ask the question. 

41,564. Do you think if I were a candidate, you 
would do the same for me >—Yes, if you were going 
to put up as a Liberal. 

41,565. You may or may not be serious ?—I am. 

41,566. Is that your real reason for not asiing how 
much you were to get >—There is a gentleman there 
I voted for (pointing). 

41,667. You got 2/., did you not >—Yes. 

41,668. Why did not you say you would rather not 
have the money, and give them the 2/. back ?—I am 
like all the rest of the men. 

41,569. If you see the money, you cannot resist >— 

0. 

41,570. There was not. much work done at your 
place ?—A lot of bills. 

41,571. Was there a committee room bill stuck up 
in the window ?-—Yes. There were lots of bills seut 
down from the central. ; 
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41,572. There was not much to do at your place ? 
—Not a great deal. 

41,573. The people were not fatigued ?— Not 
murdered with hard work. 

_ 41,574. Was there a clerk ?>—Yes. 

41,575. A man or a boy ?—A man. 

41,576. A voter P—No. 

41,577. How do you know ?—I know that, because 
he lives close by me. 

41,578. What was his name ?—William Parker. 

41,579. How do you know he is not a voter 2— 
Because I know he lives close by me, and he has not 
made a claim for a vote. 

41,580. Do you know whether he is on the register? 
—No. 

41,581. Have you looked ?—No. 

41,582. How many messengers were there ?—Six 
or seven. 

41,588. Were they fatigued? —I do not know 
whether they were fatigued much; of course they had 
enough to do to fatigue them. 

41,584. I suppose they had a little beer “from time 
to time. You sell good ale ?—What they had they 
had to pay for. 

41,585. Who paid for it >—The man that ordered 
it. 

41,586. I suppose you voted ?>—Yes. 

41,587. Have you always been a Liberal ?—Yes. 

41,588. You voted your colours, I suppose ?>—Yes. 

41,589. What was the nearest committee room to 
your house, on the Liberal side ?—The “ Golden 
Dog ” was the nearest. 

41,590. That was not very far off you ?—About 
200 yards, 

41,591, Ratker under that ?—Not much. 

41,592. It was rather under ?—I have not measured 
it, but I should think it was rather over. 

41,598. You were very glad to get the 20. 
do you think it was for? 
I will be serious now. 

41,594. There is no doubt that you let your room, 
and there jis no doubt you would have allowed them 
to do work there if there was work for them to do ?— 
Yes. 

41,595. Therefore, I ask you this—not as against 
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yourself,—do you not believe it was a sham committee 
room ?—No, 

41,596. Do you think it was wanted ?—Yes, 

41,597. Although there was nething done ?—There 
was something done. 

41,598. They took a few circulars out from the 
committee room ?—Yes. 

41,599. You will not yaad to let on the same easy 
terms another day ?>-—No, I should not object. 

41,600. (Mr. Goldney.) Was there a ward meeting 
at your house ?—No. 

41,601. What made them take your house ?—I do 


“not know ; because I belonged to the Liberai Associa- 


tion ; I thought perhaps it might be that. 

41,602. It is nota large house >—There are 12 rooms 
in it. 

41,603. ‘That was the reason you think they took 
it 2-Yes. 

41,604. I suppose having a committee room brings 
a little trade to the house ?—Yes, 

41,605. People came in and out 2—Yes. 

41,606. Were there any messengers put on ?—Not 
put on. 

41,607. Did you recommend any ?—Two. 

41,608. Who were they ?—My brother was one, 
and a neighbour named Tom Lincoln, neither of them 
voters, 

41,609. Did you ask to have 
Yes! 

41,610. Whom did you ask P—Mr. Bennett. 

41,611. (Mr. Howard.) You are doing a pretty 
good trade ?>— Yes. 

41,612. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you work at anything 
else >—I am a rivetter. 

41,6138. Boiler rivetter ,—No, shoe rivetter. 

41,614. You know a great many voters in the city ? 
—I know a great many about. 

41,615. They know all about you, and you know 
all about them. You know they have votes ?—Some 
of them. 

41,616, Do not you think Mr. Bennett knew per- 
fectly well that you knew that?—Mr. Bennett did 
not know much about me nor I much about him. 

41,617. He knew you were the landlord of a public- 
house, having a good business and a tolerably good 
connection ?—Yes, 


a committee room ?— 


Adjourned for a short time. 
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41,618. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live in Trafalgar 
Sircet, Lakenham ?—In the back of Trafalgar Street. 

41,619. By trade you are a scavenger, are you not ? 
Yes. 

41,620. You are a voter in the sixth ward, are you 
not 2—Yes, I live in the sixth ward. 

41,621. You have a vote ?—Yes. 

41,622. How long have you had a vote r—I have 
had only. two for such an A osibet as this. 

41,623. Only two for .Parliamentary elections ?— 
Yes. 

41,624. Did you vote at the last election, at the 
beginning of this year, and at the election in the year 
before 2—In 1874 and 1875. 

41,625. Did you get any sort of employment in the 
election of 1874?— “No, IT was at home ill, so that I 
could not get out. 

41,626. In 1875 do you remember seeing Mr. 
Denny the manager of the coinmittee room, at Mr. 
Green’s in Pea-field ? —- Yes, I saw him at Mr. 
Green’s. 

41,626. What is the name of the house where the 
committee room was held, do you remember ?—'The 
* Bold Napier.” 

41,628. Mr. Dewny managed the room did he ?— 
Yes. 

41,629. On the Tuesday night, before the polling 


day, did you go and see them ay es: 


ee 


41,630. vei the committee room r—Yes,. 


41,631. What did you say to Denny ?—I asked him 
if he ond give me a job. 
41,632. What did 
George.” 

41,633. He knew your name was George Pottle, 
did he >—Yes, 

41,634. I suppose he had known you some little 
time ?—Yes, he had known me some little time. 

41,635. Have you a house; do you live in a little 
house ? ; 

41,636. Do you pay rent ?—Yes. 

41,637. Do you pay rates and taxes >—No. 

41,638. You are a compounder, are you ?—Yes. 

41,639. You pay rent, and have a vote. Did Denny 
know where you lived ?—He knew where I liv ed. 

41,640. When he said “ All right George,” or 
whatever it was, what were you to ‘do after that, did 
he tell you 2_No, he never told me what I was to do 
after. 

41,641. Did he give you a note, or anything ?— 
No. 

41,642. Did you go to Green’s?—I went to Mr, 
Green’s on the Wednesday morning. 

41,648. That is the committee room ?—That is the 
committee room. 

41,644. At the “Bold Napier” on the Wednesday 
morning following ; that is the next day ?—Yes. 


he say ?—He | said, 
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cole 645. Did Denny give you-a letter P—No. 
41,646. Try and remember whether Mr. Denny 
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gave you a letter to take’ down to Carrow Works ?— 
No. : 
41,647. Did you go to Carrow Works ?—No. 

41,648. Did you see Mr. Clowes at all?—On the 
election day I saw Mr. Clowes in the street. 

41,649. Not on any other day ?—No. 

41,650. Did you see anything of Brown on that 
day, on the Wednesday ?—Yes, I saw him on the 
Wednesday: 

41,651. Did you not go to Carrow Works at all ?— 
No. 

41,652. When did you begin to do anything ?>—Not 
until the Friday morning. 

41,653. You did nothing on the Thursday, did you ? 
No. j 

41,654. What were you to be paid >—He never told 
me, and I never asked him. 

41,655. I suppose you thought there was a regular 
price ?—I did. 

41,656. You had heard that, I suppose, before p—I 
had. 

41,657. You seem to smile as if you knew all about 
it. You thought, what it had been the custom to pay 
you would be likely to get ?—I did ; I thought so. 

41,658. You did nothing on the Thursday, but you 
did sit down in the committee room. ?—I did sit down 
in the committee room. 

41,659. And took it easy ?—Yes, because I had 
nothing to do, not the Wednesday and Thursday. 

41,660. On the Friday did you go to the committee 
room ?—Yes. 

1,661. What did you do on the Friday P—Went 
and got some handbills, and carried them out to 
different places. - 

41,662. How many handbills did you get ?—I can- 
not answer that, because I did not count them. 

41,663. It would not have taken you long to count 
them ?—Yes; I went three or four different times 
with some bills. 

41,664. Not many, were they ?—Yes, there was a 
goodish lot once I went. 

41,665. What do you call a “goodish lot” ?—I 
should think very likely there might be 20 or 30, but 
I cannot say the exact quantity. 

41,666. You distributed them, I suppose ?—I dis- 
tributed them about the different houses. 

41,667. Did you give any away in the streets ?—Yes. 

41,668. I suppose, if I had passed at the time, you 
would have given me one ?—Yes, if you had asked 
me for one. You asked me for the truth, and I am 
going to speak it. 

41,669. That was the Friday?—That was the 
Friday. 

41,670. Except that you were, unfortunately, rather 
infirm, that would not have made a very serious 
demand on your strength ?—I do not understand the 
meaning of ‘that, so I cannot answer it. 

41,671. That was on the Friday ?—On the Friday. 

41,672. That was the polling day ?—That was the 
polling day. 

41,673. That ended your labours ?— 
labour on that day. 

41,674. What did you get for 
3s. 6d. 

41,675. For two days ?—He paid me only for the 
election day when he sent me about ; that isall I had. 

41,676. You sat down in the committee room on the 
Wednesday, ready to work ?—Yes. 

41,677. And on the Thursday ?—And on the 
Thursday. 

41,678. And you were there on the Friday, and 
distributed a few bills, and you got 3s. 6d. for the lot ? 
—I got 3s. 6d. for what I did on the election day. 

41,679. Did you get anything for the three days? 
Ne that is all I had ; 3s. 6d. for the election day. 

41,680. When were you paid, on the Saturday 
night ?—The election day was on the Friday. 

“Al, 681. Were you paid on the Saturday night ?— 
Yes, it was the Saturday night, I believe, but that I 


‘That ended my 


all this work ?— 


cannot call to my mind now; either the election night 


or the Saturday night, 
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41,682. Were you there when all the other men were 
paid ?—I was in the committee room when the men 
went in, but I never saw ne’er a man myself. 

41,683. You went in singly >—Went in singly. 

Ai; '684, Where did the men stop until they ere 
called up , downstairs P—No, 

41,685. Where?—In the taproom; there was no 
upstair room. 

41,686. They were called in by name, and went in 
and got their money >—Yes. 

4] 687. When you got YOu money, did you stay 
behind, or go away ?—No, I stopped there. 

at, 688. There were a good many of the men you 
noe amongst them ?—Yes, there were. 

41,689. Let us see if we can name them. Do you 
remember Groome ?>—Yes, James and Samuel. 

41,690. Is there a James Groome ?—Yes, two 
brothers. 

41,691. 

41,692. 

41,693. 

41,694. 


Edward Davis >—Yes. 

Robert Chapman ?—Yes, he was there. 
George Brown ?>—Yes, 

And Henry Brown ?—Yes. 

41,695. William Davis ?>—Yes. 

41,696. William Bailes and James Bailes, two 
brothers >—Yes ; I do not know the christian names. 

41,697. Samuel Hart ?—There was a man named 
Hart, but whether his name was Samuel or not I do 
not knew. 

41,698. John Bayes ?—He was in, the house, but 
he was not a messenger. Whether he got anything 
or not I do not know. 

41,699. Samuel Bawes ?—Yes, but he was not a 
messenger. I never saw him go into the room. 

41,700. He was there >—He came in there that day. 

41,701. Robert Allen ?—Yes. 

. 41,702. Charles Dye >—Yes. 

41,703. Robert Help and Isaac Greene, Chapel 
Street P—I do not know Issac Greene. 

41,704. Isaac Farrow, of Hall Road ?-—-Mr. Farrow 
was ther e, because he was there along with Mr. Denny 
managing. 

41, 705. There were some of the men there, at all 
events 2—Yes. 

41,706. A great many of those men were men who 
had votes ?~—1 believe a good many of them were. 

41,707. The man, George Farrow, do you remem- 
him; he worked with Denny did he not? Do you 
remember that? He works at Carrow Works P—Mr. 
Farrow works at Carrow Works. I do not know 
whether his name is George. 

41,708. Do you remember John Ansell and George 
Ansell, shoemakers ?—George Ansell I do; John I 
do not. 

41,709. George Dawson, a butcher’ pee, I know 
Mr. Dawson. 

41,710. What were the other men paid ? I won't 
trouble you to go through more names ?—I do not 
know, except that I heard some of them say 14s. 6d. 

41,711. I believe there was a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction expressed there from time to time by the 
men, a little bit of grumbling ?>—I believe there was. _ 

41,712. You got very little, 3s. 6d. ?——-That is all I 
got. 

41,713. Did you grumble?—I had a right to 
gr umble. 

41,714. Why did not they give you more ?—That — 
I do not know. I never did any work, only the one 
day. 

41,715. Why did they not give you a little more, 
14s. 6d. instead of 3s. 6d. ?—That I do not know; 
that is all I had. 4 

41,716. Unfortunately, you were very poorly. Were 
you not, at that time, in very poor health ?—Yes, and 
had been for some time. , 

41,717. You are now ?—Yes. 

41,718. I do not think it is too much to ask you, 
but you really were not in a state to de any work ?— 

I wish I could do. 

41,719. What is your age 2-60 my last birthday, 

the 29th of last March. 


MINUTES 


41,720. How long have you been in bad health ?— 
24 years. 

41,721. I do not know what is the matter with you, 
but if think I can see you are not cut out for much 
walking and running ?—No; when I received my 
summons I paced away and come. J! have not been 
so far before for these two months. 

41,722. You were, I hear, short in breath ?—Yes. 

41,723. And have been for years /—If I had been 
standing I could not have gone on. 

41,724. It makes it difficult for you to speak as 
well as to walk ?—Yes. 

41,725. I suppose you voted ?>—Yes, I voted. 

41,726: What have been your politics, generally 
speaking ; have you been.Tory or Liberal, Purple or 
Blue P—The more part of the time I have been a Blue. 

41,727. But until the last election, had you voted 
Tory a good while?—No, I always voted Blue until 
1874. 

41,728. You only voted once before ?—No, not in 
this election, only in the others. 

41,729. The first parliamentary election, 1874, you 
voted ?>— Yes. 

41,730. Which way did you vote then ? — For 
Mr. Colman and Mr, Huddleston. 

41,731. At the last election for whom did you 
vote >—Mr. Tillett. 

41,732. This is not the first time you have given 
your evidence, is it? You have made a statement of 
what you have told me to-day, very much ?—Yes. 

41,733. I find a slight difference between that and 
what you have told me to-day, as to whether you took 
out circulars or not ?—TI never tock out one, I never 
suid I did. -When | went down to Mr. Gilbert’s office 
I told him, as I say here, I am come to state the truth, 
and a lie I won’t tell for nothing. 

41,734. What did you tell him about what work 
you had to do at the election ?—No more than I have 
said here. 

41,7385. I have some papers before me. I want to 
know a little more about it. What did you tell this 
gentleman? Give it to to me in your own way ?—When 
I went down there he asked me what I knew, and | 
told him what I knew would be the truth, and I 
should not tell him a lie. 

41,736. Now goon. What was it you told him ? 
—-After I had told him, Mr. Gilbert said to me say so 
and so; [say “ You say that I do not, I am going to 
tell you the truth.” Mr. Bignold was there and 
laughed, and said, “It will make no difference to you.” 
il said, Cai do not know, I am talking to a lawyer 
“ now, and I may have to talk to some one different 
‘< to what you are.” 

41,787. You said this to this gentleman, whoever he 
was. What was his name, do you remember it; was 
it Mr. Gilbert himself ?--I believe it was Mr. Gilbert 
talking to me then. 

41,738. Tell me what it was you told him you had 
done; what work you had done ?—I never told’‘him I 
had done any more work than I have told you. 

41,739. What did you tell him ?—-[ did not tell him 
anything more than I have now told you. 

41,740. I want you to repeat what you have told 
me ?—-He asked me, the same as you have, the mes- 
sengers’ names. I remembered what 1 could and told 
him. 

41,741. What did you tell him about the work you 
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did yourself ?—That is all the work I told him:I did 
myself. 

41,742. What ?—I never did any work not until I 
handled these bills and went along with three or four 
more, to Mr. Brett’s.. I remember now going to 
Mr. Brett’s public-house. 

41,748. You went with three or four other men ? 
—Yes. 

41,744, You each had a few bills only in your 
hands?—No, I had nothing in my hand, nothing at all. 

41,745. (Mr. Goldney.), Had you not any bills in 
your hand ?—No. 

41,746. (Mr. Howard.) Had the other men any 
bills P—No, not one that went there. 

41,747. You do not seem to have been overloaded 
at any time, as far as I can make out; you did not 
stagger under the load ?—No, I do. not think I did. 
J am going to tell you the truth if I know it. 

41,748. What did you tell this gentleman you 
carried out; you did not take a basket to carry them 
in ?-—No. 

41,749. Nor a portmanteau ?—No. 

41,750. It was a very small business. I only want 
to know whatvit was ?—I tell you I never did any- 
thing, only got handbills, and went and fetched them 
and carried them to different places; that is all I did. 

41,751. Can you give me the names of one or two 
of the men who were out with you, and went. down 
with you to Brett’s?—I believe there was one of the 
Brown’s, if not two of them, but I would not say there 
was two. 

41,752, Had they a few bills in their hands ?—This 
was the election day we went out there. 

41,753. Did you deliver any bills at all, on the 
election day ?—Yes, I never delivered them any other 
time, only the election day. 

41,754. Had they ‘any in, their hands >—No, not 
when we went up there. 

41,755. Delivering these few bills was really all 
you did ?>—Yes. 

41,756. 3s. 6d. was all you got ?—That is it. 

41,757. You voted for the party who employed 
you ?—I voted for Mr. Tillett. 

41,758. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Did the fact of the Liberal 
party paying you 38s. 6d. for your vote have any effect 
on your vote ?—No. 

41,759. Nothing would have induced you to vote 
for a Conservative ?—No. 

41,760. (Mr. Howard.) I did not quite understand 
that part of your evidence about Mr. Bignold. Which 
Mr. Bignold was it? Are you sure it was Mr. 
Bignold, to begin with ?—Yes, it was Mr. Bignold in 
the room ; what his name is besides I do not know ; a 
man told me it was Mr. Bignold. 

41,761. What man told you >—Hdward Chamberlin 
told me that was Mr. Bignold. 

41,762. Did Chamberlin tell you it was Mr. Big- 
nold ?—He said that was Mr. Bignold who stood 
behind and laughed and talked to him. 

41,763. Did you know Mr. Bignold before ?—No. 

41,764, Should you know him again if you saw 
him ? Turn round this way, and see if you see him 
anywhere near you ?>—No, I do not see him here. 

41,765. It is not that gentleman (pointing to Mr. 
Arthur Bignold) ?—No, a much younger man. 

41,766. I hope you did not feei any the worse for 
your hard work at the election ?—No, I did not wish 
to, not for that money. 


Josupu WiLtismM SMITH sworn and examined. 


41,767. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you keep the “ Per- 
severance Tavern” at Heigham ?— Yes. 

41,768. Was your house let to the Conservatives 
for a committee-room at this last election >—Yes. 

41,769. Was it let to them in 1874 ?>—Yes. 

41,770. Who took it?—Mr. Cross, I think, in 


1874. 


41,771. And 1875 ?—Mr. Cunnington. 
41,772. Did you apply to Mr. Cross in 1874, or 
did he come to you ?—He came to me. 


41,773. What did you get for your room in 1874? 
—Thirty shillings. 

41,774. How much in 1875 ?—-20. 10s. 

41,775. Had they it for a longer time one election 
than the other ?-—This last election they did. 

41,776. Was it used as a committee room ?—Yes, 

41,777. Who was the man ia charge there >—The 
clerk I suppose you mean ? 

41,778. Yes, the man in charge 2M, Ashmore. 

41,779. Were there any messengers there ?>—Yes. 
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* 41,780. How many ?—I should say 30 during the 
election week from the Monday to the Friday. 

41,781. 1875 you are talking of P—1875, I am 
peaking of. 

41,782. Were they doing any work ?—They were ; 
there were four clerks during the week. 

41,783. And the messengers were doing some work ? 
—Yes. 

41,784. What r—Carrying out circulars and cards. 

41,785. Voting cards ?—Yes. 

41,786. They were not very much overworked : po 
They had plenty to do, because mine was the central 
committee room. 

41,787. Was Mr. Cunnington there at all himself ? 
—He was. 

41,788. What is that paper you have ?—That is a 
few of the messengers’ names I can recollect. 

41,789. Did you recommend any messengers ? 
—No. 

41,790. You have two Cookes down here ?——Yes. 

41,791. Bream, Mayes, Fenn, West, Thompson, and 
Sadd a boy, and Brown a boy ?—We had three or 
four boys there on the election day. 

41,792. We had heard something about a disturbance 
at your place ?—Yes, it was a pretty disturbance. 

41,793. Will you tell me what it was ?—I was at 
the polling place to vote when it occurred, this last 
election. 

41,794. How far is that from your house ?>—About 
100 or 200 yards. 

41,795. You were down at the polling place ?—~ 
Yes. 

41,796. When -you came back what did you find ? 
—I did not know, or I should have been there sooner, 
but a policeman touched me on the shoulder and said 
“ You have better go home, there is a rare disturbance 
IT ran home as fast as I could on 
account of the message. 

41,797. What did you find?—I found the street 
from the room was full of people, 250 of those 
roughs. 

41,798. . You think there are such things as roughs 
in Norwich ?-—It looked like it. 

41,799. Had they any ribbon or cards in their hats ? 
—The excitement was so much that I was glad to get 
in-doors to shut my house up to keep them from 
coming in. 

41,800. Did you get in-doors?—- I went in my 
grocer’s shop and closed the bar doors. 

41,801. You have a grocer’s shop there as well ? 
—Yes. 

41,802. Could you get from that ?-—-Yes, through 
my house; and I asked the gentlemen to walk out, 
there were very few in the bar ; ; when I closed my 
place up fhey fought outside. 

41,803. What were they making a row about ?— 
Paliaes of course. 

41,804. That you assume ?—Yes. 

41,805. Were they trying to go up stairs ?—I was 
not at home that time. Mrs. Smith told me they made 
an attempt for the commitiee room, the porter room ; 
that is all the clerks and all that were there. 

41,806. They did not get up into the committee 
room P——They had no occasion to get there. 

41,806a. Did you see anybody among them you 
knew ?—No, I 
the men. J shut my place up, and was glad to keep 
in-doors away from them. 

41,807. Who were the one or two you knew ?—Mr. 
Gilmore was one. 

41,808. That-you are sure of ?—That I am quite 
sure of, because he came and asked for brandy for one 
of the men fighting, and I did not allow him to 
have it. 


did not know more than one or two of 
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41,809. Who was somebody else ?—There were 
loads of the messengers that were put on at my place, 
the names you have there, 

41,810. ‘They-were fighting ?>—No, the other parties 
were fighting. 

AL,SIL. Were they the Conservative party or the 
Liberal party ?—Both parties. 

41,812. Was it a free fight ?>—Yes, one had at the 
other. 77% 

41,813. It was not a party fight between the 
Liber: als and the Conservatives ?>—Yes, it was. 

41,814. Where was the Liberal committee room 
nearest you ?—The nearest Liberal committee room 
was Mumford’s, 

41,815. Where is 
house. 

41,816. Had they come from there ?—No; they 
came from the “Robin Hood.” I should say they 
came from the schoolroom. 

41,817. The Dereham Road schoolroom ?—Yes. 

41,818. That was the same lot that we have heard 
of before >—The same lot. 

41,819. You did not see who was leading them ?— 
No. 

41,820. Did you see any prize-fighting people ?>— 
They told me Clare Shaw and “ Stiff’un.” 

41,821, You did not know those men ?—No, I do 
not I could not pick them out. I saw one gentle- 
man there with knickerbockers on, and stockings, I 
saw him amongst them. 

41,822. Did you hear a name to him?—I have 
heard his name too. He was one of the gentlemen 
that were amongst them on the Liberal party. 

41,823. Do you know what part of Norwich he 
comes from ?—Ber Street they told me. 

41,824. Do you know what business he is in >— 
No, I do not. 

41,825. (Mr. Howard.) Should you know his 
name if you heard it?—I should. He has been 
before you gentlemen. 

41,826, (Mr. Goldney.) He has been called here ? 


that ?>—The ‘ Nelson ” public- 


== YES, 
41,827. (Mr. Howard.) I have put down four 
names. ‘Three of them are not the names in my mind. 


See if you can recognize which it is >—Womersley. 

41,828. (Mr. Goldney. ) How did you get rid of the 
men 2—'They went away when they thought they 
were tired I suppose. I did not allow any one in my 
house until after they were dispersed. 

41,829, And you did not give them any brandy 
when they were hurt ?—No, I can tell you I had quite 
enough of them. 

41,830. You thought they had better go away ?— 
I thoug ght they had better go away td go somewhere 
else for it. 

41,831. Who put on the messengers at your place ? 
—Mr. Cunnington. 

41,832. Were they paid at your house ?—They 
were. 

41,833. Were they paid at your house in 1874 ?— 
No, I had none paid there in 1874. They were paid 
at the ‘ Robin Hood.” 

41,834. Did people apply to you for recommenda~- 
tions >—Not one. 

41,835. Have you a Conservative Ward Association 
meeting at your house ?—No; my house is not large 
enough for that. 

41,836. It was a central room ?—Yes, it was this 
time. 

41,837. You voted I suppose ?—Yes. 

41,838. And you voted in 1874?—I voted in 1874, 

41,839. You voted the same way both times ?—I 
have voted these last 13 years Conservative. 

41,840. Always ?—Always, 


/ 


Grorgrn H. Joiuy recalled and examined. 


41,841. (Mr. Howard.) You told me yesterday that 
you applied first to Mr. Stockings, hut you were re- 


fused employment there, and that you applied to Mr. 


Brock on the Wednesday, and, after getting a recom- 
mendation from Mr. Morgan, you were put on,?—Yes. 
41,842. Have you a son P—Yes. 


MINUTES 


41,843. G. H. Jolly, junior—is he the man ?—No, 
Thomas Charles, 


oct 844. Were you engaged for the Conservatives ? 
—No. 
41,845. Not at all uae at al. 


41 847, In the sixth ae I do not know the 
Hivision: 

41,848. Not at all >—No. 

41,849. You did not receive 8s. 6d. from them ?-= 
No, I did not. 
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41,850. Do you know any other man of the name of G, ¥. Jolly. 


Jolly ?—No, I do not. 


41,851. Specially the name of George H. Jolly ?>— 
No, [ do not. 


41,852. You told us yesterday you were George HH. 
Jolly ?—I am. 


41,853. You are a sergeant in the Militia ?—1 am. 


41,853a. (Mr. Howard.) Stand down for a few 
minutes. 


Mr. Joun WILLIAM Sparrow recalled and further examined. 


41,854. (Mr. Howard.) I believe you have some 
additional evidence to give us ?>—The Commissioners 
require some information from me with regard to the 
election petition of 1870. As I explained to the Com- 
missioners before, I had nothing whatever to do with 
that election, except as a volunteer; but afterwards 
I was consulted on the subject of the petition. My 
London agents, Messrs. Whites and Company, of 
Budge Row, were appointed solicitors for the peti- 
tioner, who is a Mr. Stevens of this city, and I got up 
the evidence here. That is the part I had in the 
matter, principally. ‘The petition contained a great 
many clauses, and amongst them were two clauses 
relating to the election of 1868, and what bad occurred 
then which was considered to have disqualified Mr. 
Tillett. ‘Those clauses were struck out of the peti- 
tion by an order made by Mr. Justice Byles and after- 
wards came before the full Court of Common Pleas, and 
after three days’ argument those clauses were restored 
and the petition was tried as it was originally prepared. 
There was a claim, in the petition, of the seat on behalf 
of Mr. Huddleston. I should explain what took 
place with regard to that. I do not think that that 
claim was very seriously intended to be proceeded 
with, but it was put in the petition asa matter of form, 
I expect, more than anything else. When the time 
drew on for the trial of the petition, a summons was 
taken out before Mr. Justice Kenting calling upon the 
respondents to show cause why that part of the peti- 
tion should not be struck out. I believe that the re- 

spondent, by his attorney, attended at chambers and 
consented to that being done, but the judge felt a 
difficulty about that, did not think he could make the 
order in that way, and told them they must go to the 
Court. Of course if they had gone to the Court it 
would have delayed the trial of the petition for a 
considerable time ; it had been delayed a long time on 
account of the other matter that went to the Court ; 
and therefore the petitioner’s solicitors gave notice to 
the master and also to the parties, that the claim for the 
seat would not be proceeded with, and that no evidence 
would be offered on the trial of the petition, and no 
evidence was offered. The case on that point was not 
opened by Mr. O'Malley, the counsel for the petitioner, 
and consequently no recriminatory case was gone into. 
I can give no evidence as to what the recriminatory 
charges were; I think there may be, amongst the 
papers I handed in, some particulars, but we never 
thought anything of it; we did not even prepare to 
defend any case of ‘that kind, because we never 
seriously intended to claim the seat. Of course the 
claim for the seat, as the Commissioners understand, 
would have involved an enormous expenditure, there 
would have been something like 58 witnesses to be 
called in order to prove the service of certain notices 
of disqualification ; and altogether the expense would 
have been so enormous that it would not have been 
worth the while of the petitioner to go into it. Mr. 
Huddleston was not the petitioner; it was a mere 
Citizen of Norwich, and he had no interest in it what- 
ever; it was not proceeded with. 

41,855. So far as you know, was Mr. Huddleston 
interested in the claim of the seat ?—Not in the 
slightest degree. I do not believe that Mr. Huddleston 
was ever consulted about the petition in any manner 

or form, so far as my knowledge goes. 


48,856. So far as you know, was the matter of the 
petition ever brought to his attention?—So far as I 
know, it never was. 

41,857. No evidence was gone into with him as to 
sustaining the recrimin atory charges, or defending 
them pi None whatever, not the slightest; I have been 
looking over the reports in the “ Norfolk Chronicle ” 
of the trial of the petition, this morning, and I find 
that Mr. Baron Huddleston was in Court, and was 
asked five questions by Mr. O’Malley, and Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine did not ask him a single question. 

41,858. I think Mr. Baron Huddleston, when he 
was examined by me here, a few days ago, thought he 
was sworn and not examined ?—I found out what was 
the fact. Mr. O’Malley asked him about five questions 
with regard to the conduct of the election on his part, 
and the instructions he gave and so forth, and when 
he sat down, Serjeant Ballantine did not ask him a 
single question, Mr. Huddleston said, ‘I suppose, then, 
I may retire,” and Mr. Serjeant Ballantine said 
YES. 

41,859. I asked Mr. Baron Huddleston several 
questions on that subject, as to the petition in 1870, 
and he distinctly stated that he had nothing to do with 
it -—Nothing whatever. 

41,860. And knew 
believe that. 

41,861. You seem to confirm that ?—Entirely. 

41,862. Do you think it possible, as you were the 
local legal agent, that that could have been done 
without your knowledge ?—I think it could not. 

41,863. It would have come to your knowledge in 
the ordinary way ?—Quite so. Then I should say 
with regard to the petition, the evidence offered before 
Mr. Justice Keating was simply confined to three 
points ; first of all, there was a case of bribery against 
the Liberal party arising out of the 1866 election 
which was really the point on which Mr. Tillett was 
unseated. 

41,864. That was bribery by Sir William Russell, 
where the doctrine of agency was held to extend ?— 
That was the point on which he was unseated. The 
other point on which evidence was offered was with 
regard to the show of hands in 1868. On that the 
judge was not satisfied, and did not hold it sufficient to 
affect the seat. ‘Then there was some evidence given 
with regard to the employment of corrupt agents, or 
something of that sort, if I remember right, and there 
was nothing in that ; but with regard to the general 
allegation of bribery at the election of 1870, I certainly, 
so far as my memory serves me, although of course 
there were many rumours about, and my attention was 
directed to various sources for information, did not 
come across a single case which, in my opinion, could, 
by any possibility, have affected Mr. Tillett’s seat, and 
if it had not been for what occurred in 1868 my 
opinion is that the seat was perfectly safe. 

41,865. As far as you are concerned, you think that 
the election of 1870 was pure on both sides ?—I think 
so, with one’s knowledge of the employment of 
messengers, and so on, which seems to have been 
an old thing here, and with regard to which it is 
very difficult to distinguish between what i is absolutely 
necessary and what is not. With that exception, T 
should say it was as fairly pure an election as could 
possibly be fought in Nor wich. 


nothing about it?—I quite 
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41,866. The Commissioners; before they get to 1870, 
have to go through 1871. If 1871 is pure, 1870 can 
scarcely be applied for the purpose of comparison, It 
has been said here by more than one witness, that 1870 
was not a pure election, and that if the accounts and facts 
of the election were examined it would probably appear 
to be one of the most corrupt ever held in Norwich ?— 
You must not understand me to give my opinion that it 
was a pure election. I only say this, that as far as 
anything has come to my knowledge, I have no 
reason to believe it otherwise. 

41,867. Without going into particulars, I should like 
to call your attention to one statement. This evidence 
was given tous. “ Owing to the Commissioners not 
“‘ having pursued this messenger question closely in 
“ connexion with the election of 1870, I have no 
“ data as to the amount paid. The accounts do not 
“ show it, the item being simply ‘clerks.’ . There is 
no separate division for messengers. If the figures 
«“ in 1870 were ihe same as those of 1875, which was 
“ a pure election compared by the side of that of 1874, 
“ instead of there being only 13 ward committee 
“ pooms and five or six  public-houses, there 
“ would have been something like 45 committee 
“ rooms. The number would not be less than at 
“* 1875 election. The general expenditure of money 
“ JT am certain was far more lavish in 1870 than 1875, 
“ and if you will call before you those who took 
“ part in the election, and they will give their evi- 
“ dence honestly, they will tell you that the cost of 
“ the election in 1870 was nearer 4,000/. than 
« 20001. ?—That of course is the opinion of a qualified 
man; it may be correct; I cannot say it is not. 

41,868. It is the evidence of a man who certainly, 
upon a great many parts of the case, has given us 
evidence which has stood the test of inquiry and 
examination >—No doubt. You quite understand, if 


_I had taken an active part in the management of the 


election of 1870, I should be in a better position to 
form an’ opinion. 

41,869. You took little or no part in it P—Only as 
a volunteer, not officially in any way. 

41,870. But for anything you know, it was pure >— 
For anything I know. If I knew of anything I should 
feel it my duty to bring it before the Commissioners. 

41,871. I ought to observe that the Commissioners 
cannot inquire, for the purpose of reporting, into 1870 
election, without opening the gates of the 1871 
election, under the Act of Parliament. But I will 
ask this. Did you observe in 1870 that there was a 
considerable amount of employment ?—I could not 
say that I observed more than I did in 1868. 

41,872. Was there a considerable amount of employ- 
ment in 1868 ?—1 suppose there was. 

41,873. Have you any doubt about it ?—I have no 
doubt about it. p 

41,874. I feel that I cannot go further with you for 
the reasons I have stated, but I cannot help thinking 
if it were competent to the Commissioners to go into 
the 1870 election, there are matters which would bear 
inquiry ?—Possibly so, if they should have to do so, 
and I could render.assistance, I should be happy. 

41,875. Is there any subject on which you wish to 
add to your evidence ?>—No, I think not. 

41,876. Since you gave your evidence many days 
ago, a great body of evidence has been given before 
us by men of all sorts >—Yes, I have read it. 

41,877. Have you any reason to change your 
opinion ?>—Not at all. 

41,878. You have ascertained, I suppose, by the 
evidence, how very large the employment of messen- 
gers is >—Yes. 

41,879. As compared with the voting power, how 
enormous it has been?—There is no question about 
it. Iwas going to observe, if you will permit me, 
before I leave the box, that the suggestion that was 
made by the sheriff when he gave his evidence, is a 
very good one ; that is, that all cards and. circulars: 
should be sent out by the official authorities, and 
should be sent out by the post. If that plan were 
adopted, I apprehend that the question of employment 
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would be reduced to & minimum, and there certainly | 


could be no necessity for the employment of an enor- 
mous number of committee rooms, or any committee 
rooms at all. , oni 

41,880. I do not know whether we were indebted to 
the sheriff for the first suggestion that committee 
rooms were not at all necessary under the ballot, but 
do you go as far as that?——-I think that was Mr. 
Coaks. 

41,881. What is your opinion on that >—My opinion 
is, that if the circulars and cards are sent out by an 
official authority at the expense of the candidates, then 
I apprehend there can be no necessity for committee 
rooms at all; there will be no work to be done. 

41,882. Except at the central P— That I think 
would be more matter of form than anything else. In 
fact, I almost doubt whether there would be a neces- 
sity, even for agents, except to see that the forms of 
nomination were fully carried out. _ If we reduced the 
position of a candidate for imperial honours to the 


position of a candidate for the office of guardian, how — 


far that would be making it a proper position I do not 
know; still I am quite of opinion that something 
should be done to put a stop to this enormous 
system. 

41,883. You are not hopeful, unless something is 
done, that there will be a change for the better ?—I am 
certain there must be some stringent legislation on 
corrupt practices. 

41,884. The reason why you are not hopeful is, that 
it is not as if Norwich had had no previous lesson ?— 
Quite so. 

41,885. You think it has had a good deal of oppor 
tunity of seeing the right course?—Still, as I said 
before, in the evidence I gave on the previous occasion, 
I think Norwich appears to be so bad, because »we 
‘know so much more about it than we do of other 
places. We are always stirring it up here. 

41,886. Why will you always stirit up? Is not 
that part of the badness ?——Party feeling runs very 
high. 

41,887. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know of any 
other place which you think is half so bad as Norwich ? 
—I know of no other place, but I have an opinion that 
if we could see into the history of other places we 
should find pretty much the same thing going on in 
large towns. : 

41,888. You have no place that you can name ?— 
No, I have not. 

41,889. (Mr. Howard.) You see party feeling 
runs high in a great many places; and as long 
as it is fairly used, and the conflict is an upright one, 
it is as well that it should; but you do not excuse 
Norwich wholly on that ground ?-—Not wholly ; I think 
that the position here is very much affected by the fact 
that Mr. ‘Tillett is a gentleman who -is very much 
beloved by those who espouse his principles, and very 
much hated by those who do not, and I am afraid that 
feeling is allowed to have.a far greater weight than it 
ought to have, and that that is the cause of a good 
deal of this stirring up. 

41,890. You will remember that you, in common 
with a great many other citizens, have told us a great 
deal about a corruptible section of the population. I 
do not mean that offensively, but persons who are open 
to this employment of a colourable character. I pre- 
sume you have not changed your mind about that ?-— 
No. 

41,891. It remains the same ?—Yes. 

41,892. I think I am not misinformed, am I, 
that there is a very large section of the community 
which comes under the denomination of compounders ? 
—Yes, very large. 

41,893. I confess, if I am rightly instructed, it is 
enormous ?—lIt is. } 

41,894, I will not suggest what it is, Can you put 
it into figures ?—I cannot give you anything of my 
own positive knowledge, but from hearsay. 

41,895. Will you give it me from that, because we 
intend to verify it?—I should say something over 
7,000. ; 
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~ (Mr. Goldney.) More than half the constituency. 

41,896. (Mr. Howard.) More than half the con- 
stituency are compounders ?—Yes. 

41,897. Taking that fact in connexion with the rest 
of the case, do you not think it is a very serious one ? 
—Very serious. Upon that I think the Commis- 
sioners may be furnished with reliable information. 

41,898. We quite intended to procure it. I felt 
that probably you would be a likely man to know ?—I 


_ believe that would be about the thing. 


41,899. Have you any doubt whatever that that is 
a most serious feature in the case >—No doubt at all. 

41,900. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Suppose there are 7,000 
ecmpound householders, would you explain to us, that 
is to Parliament, because all that you say will be 
printed, how a compound. householder is less inde- 
pendent than an ordinary holder ?—You are asking 
me for an opinion which I think I am scarcely able to 
give you. 

41,901. It is well known that it is generally the 
very poor who occupy premises compounded for by 
the landlord ?—The fact of there being such a large 
number of compounders would intimate a lower position 
in the social scale, and a position which would probably 
render them more accessible to corrupt influence. 
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41,902. And would it give the landlords themselves 
greater influence over the tenants ?—I think that that 
probably, if it were so, would be neutralized by the 
action of the ballot. Ido not think that form of cor- 
ruption is very prevalent now. 


41,903. You mean the influence of the landlord ?>— 
Yes. When aman knows that he can go and vote 
without anyone knowing for whom he votes he cares 
very little about his landlord. 


(Mr. Arthur Bignold.) With regard to the 1870 
petition, | may say that the particulars of the recrimina- 
tory charges were not served upon the petitioner, Mr. 
Gardiner Stevens, until after the notice had been affixed 
to the door of the Rule Office that the claim for the 
seat had been abandoned by Mr. Huddleston, and, prac- 


tically, the particulars were not existent. 


(The Witness.) I believe that is so. 

41,904. (Mr. Howard.) As I understand, in the 
result your opinion is after a great deal of experience, 
observation, and reflection, that short of a considerable 
change in the law, there is very little hope ?—That is 
my opinion. 

41,905. As a citizen ?—As a citizen. 


Mr. Harry Burwarp recailed and further examined. 


41,906. (Mr. Howard.) You were examined some 
days ago, but there is one question I wanted to ask 
you. You took some interest in the 1874 election ?— 
ies: 

41,907. Did you go to the “ Elm Tavern ” at all ?>— 
No. 

41,908. Did you go into any tavern in the seventh 
ward, during the polling day?—I should think most 
likely several. 

41,909. I hold before me an instruction for a 
question to you which suggests that you paid a 
number of men who were at that tavern, whatever 
it was, late in the afternoon of the election day, to vote 
for Huddleston and Colman; and that several loads 
of men were taken up in a wagonette from the 
“ Elm Tavern” to the poll ?—1 should be happy to see 
any of the men I paid ; I can safely say 1 never parted 
with one shilling ov the election day, and never paid 
any mer for a yote in my life. Ishould be very happy 
to bring evidence of the fact. ( 

41,910. I felt that as the question was requested i 
might be put. to you. I thought you ought to be 
asked about it?—I thank you very much for asking 
it. I can, bring proof with whom I was the whole 
day. 

41,911. It is my duty also to say that, so far as I 
am aware, no single name is vouched of a man who 
was paid by you, or taken in a waggonette ?—I can 
answer for the waggonette. At my house where [ am 
now residing at Hellesdon, I had 20 or 30 men at work, 
and my brother, the late Mr. Charlie Bullard, and 
myself went down at 2 o’clock ; we have a van, and 
we drove about the city with these men, and dropped 
them at the different polling places and they went 
in and voted. 

413912. That was your own carriage ?—That was 
our own carriage, and the working men were brick- 
layers and carpenters who were employed in altering 
my house, where I now reside. The “ Elm Tavern” 
I do not remember ever to have been at. I drove them 
round to the various places where they had to poll, and 
they polled. J can bring the men who were seated in 
the van at about 2 o’clock, and were in until after the 
polling was over; we drove them about the city as I 
say to poll at the different places. 

41,913. I understand you that there is not the 
slightest truth in the suggestion that in the seventh 
ward, late in the afternoon of the election day you 
paid a number of men who were there, to vote for 
Colman and Huddleston ?—Not the slightest truth. 

41,914. Tt is utterly untrue ?—It is utterly untrue. 
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41,915. To your knowledge, did your brother ?— 
My brother did not leave the box of the waggonette. 

41,916. You believe it to be unfounded ?—I believe 
it to be entirely unfounded. I believe Mr. Stanley was 
on the box with us the whole time, from the time that 
we went down from our brewery to Hellesdon. My 
brother and myself were in the van with those men, and 
there was another cart behind. 

41,917. All you did was to take these men up in 
your carriage to vote?—Yes. When I first got into 
the city, there were some men to poll at St. Benedict’s. 
There were two grey horses with the colours on, and 
the same men that started from Hellesdon were driven 
about from 2 o’clock until about half-past 4. 

41,918. Was there any reluctance on the part of the 
men to go with you ?—Not the slightest. 

41,919. They saw your colours?—Yes. I can 
further say that they were canvassed at Hellesdon, 
when at work, by both parties. 

41,920. Where were your colours ?—On the horses. 

41,921. What colours were they ?—Rosettes, orange 
and purple colours. 

41,922. Is there any other matter to which you 
desire to speak ?—No. I should very much like to 
know who set about such an unfounded fact. I will 
get the names of the men from my foreman who 
started from Hellesdon, and they shall come here. 

41,923. I will tell you what I think about that. I 
will not give you the name. I do not like the idea of 
stirring up feeling between citizens ; but the secretary 
shall communicate with the person who has suggested 
this to the Commissioners, and if he is not now per- 
fectly satisfied, you shall have an intimation of it ?—I 
do not say I should take any violent means, but I 
should like to prove that he is certainly in error. 

4\,924, The onus is upon that gentleman to show 
us, to our reasonable satisfaction, that you have been 
guilty of this species of corruption. At present, there 
is not a shadow of evidence of it, and the evidence is 
all the other way upon your solema oath. TI think, 
therefore, unless you are called upon by the Commis- 
sioners again, you need not trouble about it ?—It is a 
very annoying and very disagreeable fact to have such 
things stated. - 

91,925. No single name is vouched or given to us, 
but it is in the nature of a suggestion that we ought to 
ask you the question, and we do so lest we should be 
open to the suggestion that we had avoided asking you 


‘the question ?—May I have the opportunity of send- 


ing the men here who were on the van with us? 
41,926. I do not think it is necessary, and we are 
anxious to avoid unnecessary evidence, and bring our 
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labours to an early close ?—An imputation is made 
against me of direct bribery, it is simply that—that I 
sent up several loads of men. 

41,927. Both my brother Commissioners say with 
one voice that they are satisfied, and I do not think 
you heard me say I am not satisfied ; but still, you 
seem 10 feel it, and { should not like to stand in your 
way. Ido not think it will be necessary to bring up 
those men, but we certainly will cause your evidence to 
be conveyed to the gentleman who has given us this 
information, and if there is the least reason for giving 
you any further opportunity in the matter, you,shall 
have it. At present the Commissioners are perfectly 
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satisfied, because there is no evidence against you. | 
The only evidence upon the subject is a suggestion 
which is not vouched by a single name, and you have 
come into the box, and on your solemn oath entirely 
denied it ?—I have zz toto. 

41,928. If the parties really do think there is any 
foundation for it they shall have the utmost liberty to 
come to this Court and proye it, because if it were true 
it wonld be a serious matter ?—I think if such a fact 
was true they are quite right and justified in doing so. 

41,929. They shall have the opportunity, but if 
they do not avail themselves of it, that will end the 
matter. ‘ss 


Bengamin Corssie recalled and further examined. 


41,930. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know George 
Henry Jolly ?—I know the one I employed and paid, 
and whose receipt you have. 

41,931. Do you know him by sight ?—Certainly, 

41,932. Where is he ?—I don’t see him in Court ; 
I don’t think I have seen him since the day of the 
election. 


41,933. You would know him if you saw him ?— 
Certainly. 

41,934. Is that the man (pointing to the witness 
Jolly) ?—No, certainly not. It was a youth of 16 
or 17. 


Grorce Henry Jouzy recalled and further examined. 


41,935. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you have never 


seen Mr. Corsbie ?—I may have seen him, but not to 
know him, 


41,936. Is this your signature to the receipt (a 
document handed to the witness) ?—No, that is not 
my writing. 


WILLIAM JAMES SADD sworn and examined. 


- 41,937. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you keep the “ Derby 
Arms ” ?—I da 

41,988. You have left the “ King’s Arms” ?— 
Yes. 

41,939. In the 1875 election was your house let as 
.a committee room ?—Yes, 

41,940. To which party ?—The Conservatives. 

41,941. Was it let in 1874 ?—Yes. 

41,942. To which party ?—The Conservative party. 

41,948. To whom did you apply about it ?—In 
1874 I..first applied to Mr. Cross, and he told me 
that he could not say anything about it till he saw 
Cunnington. t 

41,944, After he had seen Cunnington was it taken ? 
—TI sent word and said there was no place anywhere 
near, and J thought I had a right to have a committee 
room as well as any other people; there was not one 
anywhere near, so they made one of it. 

41,945. That was in 1874 ?—That was in 1874. 

41,946. In 1875 to whom did you apply ?—To 
Cunnington. 

41,947, And I suppose he said that as you had it 
last year you might have it this year'—He would 
make room again. i 

41,948,. Who was the clerk in charge of it ?—I 
cannot say the clerk’s name; there was a clerk and 
one messenger there. 

41,949. Was that all ?—-That was all. 

41,950, What did they do?—They were waiting, 
there of course, as a committee room with the register 
if any one come to know anything about the names. 

41,951. Did anyone come ?— Yes, several came 
backwards and forwards in the same street. 

41,952. That is all that was done there /—That is 
all that was done there. 

41,953, There was mercly a register kept there ? 
—Yes, 


41,954. And aman to look at itP—A man to look 
at it and rectify mistakes. 

41,955. Did you recommend any messengers for 

_ employment ?—No. 

41,956. Were there any employed about your ward ? 
—I don’t know; there were several backward and 
forward. I told them I did not know anything 
about it. 

41,957. Which is your place?—Just by Heigham 
Causeway. 

41,958. What was the nearest committee room to 
you ?—There was not any nearer than the “* Cow and 
Hare” in Heigham Place; then you go right on to 
the “ Robin Hood” in the Dereham Road. 

41,959. Does any Conservative Association meet at 
your house ?—There has not for a year or two ; there 

shave been sucli things the time I have been in the 
house. 

41,960, You were known as a Conservative >— 
Oh yes. 

41,961. And you voted that way ?—I have always 
voted that way. 

41,962. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How much did you get 
for your committee room ?—A guinea this last time. 

41,9638. How much in 1874 ?—2/, 

41,964. Have you always been a Conservative ? 
— Yes. 

41,965. You have 
Always. 

41,966. You did so at the last election ?—Yes, 

41,967. You were not in the slightest degree 
influenced by the fact of their taking your room as a 
committee room ?—Not a bit; there was not anything 
near it, and I thought I had a right to have some- 
thing, aa L had room for it. 


always voted for your party ?-— 


JAMES Fox sworn and examined. 


41,968. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the “ Little 
John” in North Street, Heigham ?—Yes. 

41,969. How long have you kept it ?—20 years. 

41,970. Then you had it during the election of 
1874 ?—Yes. 

41,971. Had you anything to do with that election ? 
—Only assisting and helping them to get voters up. 

41,972. No part of your house was let for a com- 
mittee room in 1874 ?—No, 


41,973. In 1875 did you let part of your house as a 
committee room ?—Yes, for two days. 

41,974. How long before. the election ?—Two days 
before the election. 

41,975. ‘That would be Wednesday and Thursday ? 
—The day before the election, and the election day. 

41,976. That would be Thursday and Friday :— 
Yes. 

41,977. What did they give you for it?—A guinea. 
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41,978. Was it a committee room ?—Yes. 

41,979. Was there a notice outside to that effect ? 
—Yes, there was a notice and there was a clerk, and a 
messenger, too. 

41,980. To which party did you let it?—The 
Conservatives. 

41,981. Have you always been a Conservative ?—I 
did vote the other way once, but that is a good many 

ears ago. 

41,982. Since then you have always been consistent 
in voting with the Tories ?—I have always voted 
Tory, barring once, a good many years back. 

41,983. On this occasion, I suppose, you voted for 
the Constrvatives ?—I always would do that. 

41,984. How many messengers were there for the 


two days ?—About two backwards and forwards; I’ 


was not always at home to see. 


JoB KinsBLeEWwHITs 


41,991. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the “ Night- 
ingale” in St. Clements ?—Yes. 
41,992. How long have you held it >—Nearly seven 


years now. 

41,993. Then you had it in 1874 ?—Yes., 

41,994, Did you let any part of it to either side P— 
Yes. 

41,995. As a committee room ?—As a committee 
room. 

41,996. What did you get for it?—Two guineas. 

41,997. To which side did you let it?—To the 
Liberals. 

41,998. What is the size of the committee room ?— 


It is a very good size; I suppose about 30 could sit 
down in it. 

41,999. How many messengers were employed 
there in 1874 ?—About five or six, or something like 
that. 

42,000. And a clerk p—And a clerk. 

42,001. With a register >—With a register. 

42,002. Did you see many people going in and out ? 
—Going in and out as far as I know, because I gene- 
rally work at my trade. 

42,003. What is your trade ?—I am a tailor. 

42,004. How long before the polling day was your 
room taken P—It was hired five or six days before the 
polling day; they had it for two days, the day before 
the polling day, and the polling day. 

42,005. During those two days how many did you 
see pass in and out ?—I could not say. 

42,006. Do you know how far off the nearest com- 
mittee room was?—That would be the “Golden 
Dog.” 

49,007. How far off is that ?— Something over 
200 yards, or about 200 yards. 

42,008. In 1875 did you let it again ?—Yes. 

42,009. To which side ?—The same party. 

42,010. For how much ?—Two guineas. 

42,011. How long before the polling day did they 
take it?—I might say that I had no prescribed sum ; 
I never let it for any certain sum ; | got two guineas 
after it was over, but I never charged any sum. 

42,012. Was that the market price for such a room 
as yours ?——I don’t know; I never made no charge. 

42,018. Is that about the price commonly paid for 
such a room as yours ?-—I never heard what the others 
got. 

§ 42,014. How long before the polling day was it 
oceupied in 1875?—-The day before the polling day. 

42,015. How many messengers and clerks did you 
see there >—One clerk and nine messengers were sent 
down in 1875. 

42,016. How many people did you see going in and 
out ?—Several people walking in and out during the 
day. 
42,017. Was it what they call a real committee 
room, and not a sham committee room ?—I know a 
register was kept there, and several people came in 
for the purpose of iooking at it. 

42,018. Was it what they call a bona fide committee 
room, and not a mere sham ?—I don’t consider it was 


N. 
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41,985. Did you see more than two or three >—I 
don’t believe more than two were employed. 

41,986. What were they doing >—Coming backward 
and forward. Sometimes at one place and sumetimes 
at another ; they went to get their meals, I suppose. 

41,987. Did you see any placards or bills in their 
hands? — There were placards, of course, on the 
windows. 

41,988. Did you see messengers carrying about 
bills or placards or papers relating to the election >— 
No, they were not carrying bills about. 

41,989. (Mr. Howard.) How many messengers do 
you say there were ?—Not more than two. 


41,990. Which was the nearest public-house to you, 
on the Conservative side ?—There was one a quarter 
of a mile from my house. 


sworn and examined. 


a sham if it was there for people to look at the 
register. 

42,019. I think you told me that you have always 
been a Liberal ?—I have always been a Liberal. 

42,020. I suppose you voted in 1874 and 1875 for 
the Liberals ?—Yes. 

42,021. Was your vote affected by the fact of their 
taking your room ?—Not in the least. 
before that, and have been a Liberal ever since TI 
have been in Norwich. 

42,022. (Mr. Howard.) How often have you let 
your room ?—Only in 1874 and 1875. 

42,023. How long have you been in the house ?— 
In that house seven years, and in a house previous to 
that three and a-half years. 

42,024. Was there much beer drunk at your house, 
at the last election ?—Not so much as I should like 
to see. 

42,025. You drew a good deal on the polling day ? 
--I don’t think I drew more than any other day. I 
think people walk about after the processions. 

42,026. (Mr. Goldney.) That provokes thirst ?— 
I think it takes them away from the smaller places. 

42,027. (Mr. Howard.) A good deal was drunk at 
your house ?—No, there was not. 

42,028. Have you been paid for it at all?—Yes, I 
got paid for it. 

42,029. Some little time afterwards ?—Yes. 

42,030. Who paid you ?—Mr. Bennett. 

42,031. How long afterwards ?—I could not say 
exactly ; a week or two after the election. 

42,032. Might it have been two, or three, or four 
weeks after ?—It might have been that. The way 
that came about was that some of the messengers came 
back to the clerk, and told him they had seen some 
committee rooms where they were getting something 
to eat and drink. He said he could give them no 
information about it. There were two that came 
round, and he sent them to Mr. Bennett at the 
“ Golden Dog,” and he sent a note round to say he 
was to give them what he thought was necessary, and 
they had some bread and cheese. 

42,033. How much did you get out of it P—16s. 8d. 
was paid. 

42,084. Was that quite all?—Quite all, and I 
signed my name to it. 

42,035. That you received from Bennett ?>—Yes, 

42,036. That was in addition to anything you 
received from the messengers during the day ?— 
Whatever they had on their own account they paid 
for. 

42,037. How many messengers were there alto 
gether ?—Nine, besides the clerk. 

42,038. Did you recommend any of them ?—No, 
they came down from the central committee room. 

42,039. Did you know any of them ?—One man I 
knew by name. 

42,040. What is his name ?—Denham. 


42,041. You have reason to believe that they were 
all voters ?—The others were perfect strangers to me. 
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42.042. Did they look like voters, grown-up men? 
—Some of them were grown-up men. 

42,043. Do you think that they were very hard 
worked ?—No, I don’t think they were. 

42,044. They did not seem greatly fatigued ?—No. 

42,045. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you are 200 
yards from the “ Golden Dog” ?—About that. 

42.046. How far are you from the “ Plasterers’ 
Arms ?—I don’t know it. 

42,047. How far is the “Jolly Dyers” from you ?— 
About the same distance as the “ Golden Dog.” 

42,048. We know how close that is to the “ Golden 
Dog” ?—I should say mine is about the same distance 
from the “Jolly Dyers” as from the “ Golden Dog.” 

42,049. It is about 150 yards from the “Jolly 
Dyers” to the “ Golden Dog” ?—I should think it is 
more. 

42,050. 200 ?—I should think so. 

42,051. Do you think that it was necessary to have 
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three committee rooms within 200 yards of each other ? 


—I don’t see the necessity for half of them, so far as 


that goes. 

42,052. What do you suppose they engaged them 
for >—I don’t know. ; . 

_ 42,058. Can you not guess ?—There was no occa- 
sion to engage mine for my vote, because they 
knew me years gone by, ever since I have been in 
Norwich. 

42,054. (Mr. Howard.) It was not your vote only, 
was it ? Think an instant, and see whether you cannot 
discover some other motive?—Do you mean my 
interest ? 

42,055. What do you think ?—I don’t know that I 
have much interest. 

- 42,056. A little ?--And what I had I should use in 
the same way as I vote myself. 

42,057. I will not press you further on that point ? 
—Very well, sir. 


Francis Wippows sworn and examined. 


42,058. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live in Magdalen 
Street >—Yes. 

42,059. Is that in the seventh ward ?—Yes. 

42,060. Were you employed as a special messenger 
to watch the “Golden Dog,” at the last election ?—I 
was asked to go down and see what was going on 
there. 

42,061. I suppose you thought that was watching ? 
—Yes. 

42,062. When was that ?—On Saturday night. 

42,063. That was on the night after the election ?— 
The night after the election. 

42,064. Was James Nichols associated with you ? 
—Yes, he was there. 

42,065. I suppose you know a good many of the 
men who live in that ward ?—A goodish many of 
them. 

42,066. And Nichols knew a great many of them, 
did he not ?—I think he did. 

42,067. He is a fish hawker ?>—Yes. 

42,068. He has been going about the ward for years, 
and is likely to know a great many people ?—Yes. 

42,069. Were you insirucied, in the evening of 
Saturday, to go down there ?—Between 7 and half- 
past 7. 

42,070. The “ Golden Dog” was the head com- 
mittee room of the seventh ward, and was managed 
by Bennett and Breeze ?—By Bennett and Breeze. 

42,071. Had you, on previous days, noticed a great 
many men standing about there ?—Yes, standing 
about. 

42,072. How long did you watch ?—I was down 
on the Saturday night and Monday night. 

42,073. How long were you there on the Saturday 
night ?—I suppose I was there about two hours. 

42,074. Are you sure of that ?—Yes. 

42,075. Were you not there from half past 7 till 
half-past 10 ?—Something like that. 

42,076. How many men did you see standing about, 
inside and outside the public-house, waiting to be paid 
on the Saturday ?—I should think there must be close 
upon 100 standing inside and out, some lower down 
than the house, and the bar was crowded. 

42,077. On the Monday night how many were 
there ?—I should think about the same quantity. 

42,078. Were they called in and paid, one after the 
other ?—-I suppose they were ; I could not see that. 

42,079. You saw them go in?—I saw them go in. 

42,080. And come out ?—And come out. 

42,081. Had you any talk with them after they 
came out? Did you hear that they had been paid ?— 
No. . 

42,082. You did not talk to them ?—No. 

42,088. You were on the watch ?—Yes. 

42,084. Those you knew, I suppose you knew to be 
voters ?—Oh, yes. 

42,085. And those whom you did not know, looked 
like voters P—Oh, yes. 

42,086. By that I mean that they were men whose 


appearance and age would make it probable that they 
were on the register ?—Yes. 

42,087. Do you know Arms?—Arms I know. 

42,088. There are two ?—Is it Joseph Arms ? 

42,089. Arms of Mill Hill?—Yes. 

42,090. James Benham ?—Yes, 

42,091. Edward Bates >—He came out. 

42,092. William Baker ?—He came out. 

42,093. Benjamin Baker ?—yYes. | 

42,094. Robert Bales P—Yes, he came out. 

42,095. H. J. Butler and his brother ?—I know 
them both, but I don’t recollect seeing them. 

42,096. Clayton ?—No. 

42,097. Pell?—No. 

42,098. George Catton P—No. 

42,099. Robert Carman? —I don’t recollect the 
names till I see them. 

42,100. You know them by sight more than by 
name ?—Yes. 

42,101. Did you see Cushing ?—I saw him. 

42,102. Joe Cook ?>—No. 

42,103. George Colman ?—No. 

42,104. George Cullen ?—No. 

_ 42,105. Durant? —I know them quite well by 
sight, but not by name. 

42,106. You say that on both nights there were 
about 100 ?—I believe rather more; I could not tell 
exactly. 

42,107. Do you know the houses taken by the 
Liberal party in the 15th division?—I know the 
“ Dyers Arms.” 


ie Do you know the “Jack 0” Newbury ” ?>— 
es. 
42,109. The “ Golden Dog” 2—Yes. 
42,110. The “ Plasterers Arms ” P—Yes. 
a 1l. The “ Woman Laden with Mischief” ?>— 
es. 
42,112. The “ Beehive ” ?—Yes. 
42,113. Did you see anything of Gardiner, the rag 
merchant? You know him ?—Yes. I never saw him 


on the election day. 
42,114. Did you see anything of him taking voters 
up ?—No, I did not see him taking voters up. 
42,115. Were you paid for your services P—I was. 
42,116. How much ?—2/. 10s., I think it was. 
42,117. What are your polities? Have you been a 
Tory all your lifetime >—Very nigh this last 16 or 17 
years. : 
42,118. Have you voted with your colour ?—Yes. 
42,119. (Mr. M i i 
ie it he Tey sales ae Which side employed 
42,120. Were you employed in 1874 ?>—Yes, 
42,121. By whom ; : ed 
mic ie eae were you then employed ?—By 
42,122, By the Conservatives also ?—Yes. 
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~ 42,123. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you sent down 
specially to watch this payment at the “Golden Dog” 
_ on the Saturday night ?—No, I was not specially sent 
down ; they sent me down. 
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42,124, You were sent down ?—TI was sent down. 

42,125. You did not go there accidentally ?—No, 
the parties asked whether [ would just go down and 
see what was going on, 


JAMES NICHOLS sworn and examined. 


42,128. (Mr. Goldney.) You are a fish dealer ?— 
Yes. 

42,127. Do you live in the seventh ward ?—Yes. 

42,128. Are you pretty well acquainted with the 
people in the seventh ward ?—I know a good many. 

42,129. Do you remember the evening after the 
election in 1875, the Saturday evening ?—Yes. 

42,130. Will you tell us what you did that evening ? 
Did you go to the “ Golden Dog” ?—Yes. 

42,131. Were you asked to go down there ?>—Well, 
no. Iwas not asked. I might go down unknown. 

42,132. You went down with Widdows ?—Yes. 

42,133. Will you tell us what you saw down there ? 
—I saw a great quantity of people. 

42,134. At the “ Golden Dog” ?—Yes, coming and 
going. 

42,135. In the street >—In the street and the house 
together. 

42,136. And up that little alley by the side of it >— 
Yes. 

42,137. What time of the evening was it you went 
down ?—About half-past 7. 

42,138. What were the people at the “Golden 
Dog” for ?—Getting their money. 

42,139. The messengers ?>—Yes. 

42,140. Could you judge how many people there 
were on the Saturday ?—I should think there were 
about 100 continually in the neighbourhood there, 
till almost shutting-up time. 

42,141. Did they come and get their money ?—Yes, 
and went away, and others kept coming. 

42,142. How many people should you think were 
there on Saturday night from the first to the last 
altogether -—There was a great quantity came down, 
and did not get paid at all. 

42,143. On the Saturday night ?—There was a 
great quantity were paid. I should think they paid 
about 200 from what I saw. 

42,144. Were there complaints of some that they 
did not get paid ?—Yes, a good many. 

42,145. Did you go again on the Monday night ?— 

- IT went past ; I did not stop. 

42,146. Were there any people there ?>—Yes. 

42,147. Getting paid ?—Yes. 

42.148. How many should you judge on the Monday 
night ?—The whole house full of them. 

42,149. As many as another 100 ?—TI should think 
so ; I did not go inside to look. 

42,150. They were there getting paid then ?—Yes. 

42,151. I will mention some names to you to see if 
you remember them. Arms, of Mill Hill Street >— 
Yes, Robert Arms. 

42,152. Robert Arms, jun. ?—I do not know him. 

42,158. George Barber, Wiley’s Yard?—I do not 
know that Barber. 


42,154. Edmond Bates?—I do not remember 
him. 

42,155. Benjamin Baker ?—Yes. 

42,156. Robert Bales, or Balls, of Mill Hill Catton ? 
--No 


. Robert Clayton ?—Yes, he was there. 
. Robert Carman, Whalebone Square ?— 


. Cushing ?>—He was there. 

. Joe Cooke ?—I do not know him. 

. William Drage ?—Yes, he was there. 
. Joseph Dunt ?—Dunt was there. 


42,163. John Francis ?—Francis, Bull Close, do you 
mean ? 

42,164. Yes.~ Yes, he keeps a little shop. 

42,165. Edward Harvey, Bull Close ?>—Yes. 

42,166. Joseph Harvey, St. James’s Plain or 
Edward Harvey, of Coleman’s Yard, St. Paul’s ?— 
There was one Harvey there. 

42,167. Thomas Haynes, Magpie Road ?—I do not 
know him. 

42,168. 

42,169. 

42,170. 

42,171. 


James Howes ?—Magpie Road ? 
Yes.—He was there. 

Minns ?—Yes, 

Nelson ?>—Yes. 

42,172. Richardson ?—I do not remember him. 

42,173. John Simmonds, or William Simmonds, or 
or Skedge ?—Skedge, of Cat and Fiddle Yard. 

42,174. Yes.—He was there. 

42,175. Tripp, Cowgate Street?—I know James 
Tripp. I did not see him there. 

42,176. John Webster ?—Church Alley ? 

42,177. Yes.—He was there. 

42,178. Winter, Woods, and White ?—I remember 
those. 

42,179. What were they complaining about, the 
payment ?—First of all they could only get 3s. 6d. 
instead of 5s. for the election day. 

42,180. What ought they to have got ?>—5s. 

42,181. Was 5s, considered the proper price ?—Yes, 
a regular price going all over the city. 

42,182. Did you see anything of Gardiner, the rag 
merchant, on the voting day ?>—Yes. 

42,183. Where ?—On St. Stephen’s Hill. 

42,184. Going to the poll ?—Yes. 

42,185. Did you see him going to the poll alone >— 
No. 

42,186. Who was with him ?—An oldish gentleman ; 
some of them said his name was George Jolly, I could 
not say though. 

42,187. Did you see him taking any other voters to 
the poll >—No. 

42,188. Do you know the “‘ Dyers Arms” at all? 
—Which one do you mean? 

42,189. In the seventh ward?—There are two. 
There is the “ Dyers Arms,” Catton, and the “ Dyers 
Arms,” Bishopgate Street. 

42,190. There is the “ Jolly Dyers” ?>—Yes it is. 

42,191. The “ Dyer’s Arms” ?—That is at Catton. 

42,192. Do you know any men put on there ?— 
They informed that an old gentleman of 83 was put 
on, an old gentleman named Taylor, who lived at the 
back of the ‘“ Whalebone.” 

42,198. Did they put on anyone to go with him ?— 
They need do. 

42,194. Do you think they did?—I do not think 
they did. 

42.195. Do you know anybody else put on there >— 
No. 

42,196. Who put him on?—I do not know. I did 
not go nigh that place. 

42,197. Those people whose names I have read, you 
knew were voters ?—Yes; there were several came to 
my place where I was and got on. 

49,198. (Mr. Howard.) Was the old gentleman of 
83 a voter P—Yes. 

42,199. Is he alive still >—Yes. 

42,200. (Mr- Goldney.) You mention his name ?— 
Yes! 

42,201. Did he really do anything ?>—No. 


GEORGE CuBIT®F sworn and examined. 


42,202. (Mr. Howard.) How old are you ?—13 
ears of age last May. 
42,208. Of course you are not a voter ?—No, 


42,204. You did something at the election of 1875, 
I understand p—Yes. 


5 Y¥ 2 
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42,205. What was it?—I was sent out to the 
“Golden Dog” to see what was going on. 

42,206. When were you sent ?—Saturday evening 
the day after the election. 

42,207. Did you go with anybody ?—Yes, with Mr. 
Nichols and Mr. Widdows. 

42,208. The two last witnesses >—Yes. 

42,209. Did you watch ?>—Yes. 

42,210. How long ?>—From half past 7 to nearly 11 
o'clock. 

42,211. What did you find going on there >—Men 
being paid. 

42,212, Did you see them paid ?—I saw them going 
in to get paid. 

42,213. And coming out again ?—Yes. 

42,214. Were there a good many of them ?—Yes. 

42,215. How many, do you suppose, on the Saturday 
night? Howmany of them, altogether, did you see on 
the Saturday night ?—I should think there was more 
than one hundred in the bar and the room. 

42,216. The last witness has said that the house 
was pretty full of them, is that so >—Yes. 

42,217. Were they all paid, or did some of them 
grumble r—I heard one of them grumble because they 
gave him 3s. 6d. for the election day, and one said he 
would rick the table if they did not give it to him. 

42,218. I hope he did not rick the table?—I do 
not know. I heard him telling another man that. 

42,219. On the Monday did you go again P—Yes. 

42,220. What did you find on the Monday, the same 
thing ?—Yes. 

42,221. How many ?—The same quantity. 

42,222. About one hundred or more ?—Yes. 

42,223, Going through the same performance ?—Yes. 

42,224. Going in for the money, and coming out 
with it, I suppose ?—Yes. 

42,225. Did you know any of the men ?>—Yes. 


42,226. How many did you know by name ?—I put © 


some down. 

42,227. You did put some down ?—Yes. 

42,228, Men you knew ?—Yes. I only scribbled it 
off last night. (The witness handed éo the secretary 
several names on a picce of paper.) I daresay if the 
names were read over to me I should know more. 

42,229. \s this your writing ?—Yes. I daresay I 
could write a little better than that if I tried. 

42,230. It is not so bad. These men you knew 
yourself, did you >—Yes. 

42,231. Let us see who they are. 
Magpie Road. 

42,232. Mace ?—Bull Close. 

42,233. White >— Yes. 

42,234. Gibbs ?—Yes, up at Catton. 

42,235. Carman ?—Yes, Whalebone Square. 

42,236. Shephard ?—Yes. 

42,237. Cushing ?—Yes. 

42,238. Taylor ?—Yes. 

42,239. Fitt >—Yes. 

42,240. Fisher ?—Yes. 

42,241. Simcock ?—Yes. 

42,249. Watling ?—Yes. 

42,243. Spellman ?>—Yes. 

42,244, 

42,245. Ainsworth ?—Yes. 

42,246. Thomas Stamp ?—Yes. 

42,247. And Jacob Starr?—Yes, and Stevens I know. 

42,248. ‘Those men you knew yourself ?—Yes, and 
perhaps some more if I heard the names read over. 

42,249" You knew those men when you saw them ? 
—Yes. 

42,250. Some you saw on the Saturday and others 
on the Monday ?—I cannot say which day I saw 
them. 


Howes ?—Of the 


Yes. 

42,252. They live in houses of their own ?—Yes. 

42,253. They are householders ?>—Yes. 

42,254. Did you go much inside the house when 
you were watching ?—No, I stood against the door 
and saw them go up what they call Golden Dog 
Lane, into a side door. 


French ;— Yes. / 


42,251. Do you know where some of them live ?>— 
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42,255. Did they come out from the side door ?— 
No, they came through the half back of the counter 
in the bar. 

42,256. Did you hear the money chink when .they © 
came down ?—One said, “J have got it, John,” that is 
the 5s. for the day. 

42,257. He had got 5s. a day ?—Yes. 
back again who only took 8s. 6d. 

42,258. You did not get anything ?—No. 

42,259. How much did you get for this labour of 
yours? What were you paid for your trouble >—My 
father sent me down. 

42,260. You did not get the money yourself, I 
suppose >—No. 

42,261. You got a little of it yourself >—No. 

42,262. None ?—No. 

42,263. Who got it ?>—My father. 
my father charged for me. 

42,264. You never heard that he did ?—No. 

42,265. So that you were there on the Saturday 
and Monday, and you did not have anything for 
it ?—I do not wish to. 

42,266. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How leng did you remain 
on the Saturday ?—From half-past 7 to nearly 11. 

42,267. And on the Monday ?—About the same 
time. 

42,268. You did not go upstairs either time >—No, 
I was outside. 

42,269. Do you know whether the beer is very 
good at the “ Golden Dog ”?—I never tasted it. 

42,270. Did you see anybody else tasting it >—Yes, 
in the bar. 

42,271. A great many were drinking, were they 
not ?—Yes. 

42,272. Both on the Saturday and Monday ?— 
The Saturday and the Monday. 

42,273. Would you be surprised to hear that people 
sometimes go into the “ Golden Dog ” merely for the 
sake of the beer ?>—Yes. 

42,274. You would ?—Yes. 

42,275. Do you understand the question ?—I 
thought you said did people go there for the beer. 

42,276. Would you be surprised to hear that people 
sometimes go to the ‘Golden Dog” for the sake of 
the beer ?—Yes, people go there for a glass of ale. 

42,277. How do you know the number of people 
you saw passing in and out, went there for a glass of 
ale, merely ?—-I did not know they went in after the 
ale.. There were so many in the Golden Dog Lane 
that went in, some for half a pint. 

42,278. How could you distinguish. those which 
went in for beer from those which you thought were 
going to get money ?>—I could not say. 

42,279. You set down everybody you saw passing 
in, as going there for money ?——Yes, and stood in the 
passage of the Golden Dog Lane. They kept going 
out of the bar to the passage to get paid in the side 
door. 

42,280. They kept going out of the door in the 
passage to the side door ?—Yes, if there was a lot 
there, they said they would go in again. 

42,281. Where did you understand the payments 
were made ?—In the room, 

42,282. Where, upstairs or down ?—I cannot say 
whether they were paid upstairs or downstairs. 

42,283. You could not tell us how many of those 
people went in for payment and how many went in for 
a glass of ale >—No. 

42,284. I thought you said you left at 11 o’clock >— 
It was nearly 11 when I left. 

42,285. Did you stop later than 11 o’clock >—Yes. 

42,286. After 11 o’clock did you notice whether 
people went in P—No. 

42,827. You did not notiee that ?—No. 

42,828. (Mr. Goldney.) Is the passage you speak 
of, the passage which runs down out of the street P— 
Yes. 

42,289. Golden Dog Lane ?—Yes. 
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42,290. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the “Black 
Eagle,” in Julian Place, Heigham ?—Yes. 

42,291. How long have you had it ?—About six 
and a half years. 

42,292. Did you let it in 1874 ?—Yes. 

42,293. To which side ?—The Conservative side. 

42,294. What for ?—It was let the election day, 
for 11. 

42,295. For a committee room?—Yes, on the 
election day. 

42,296. It was occupied only the one day ?—Only 
one day in 1874. 

42,297. How large was the room ?—It would hold 
pretty well 50 people, I daresay. 

42,298. What did you get for it?—I got 10. for it 
in 1874, 

42,299. In 1875 ?—That was a committee room for 
a week. 

42,300. To what side did you let it in 1875 ?—The 
Conservative side. 

42,301. What did you get then ?>—Two and a half 
guineas. 

42,302. Was it occupied as a committee room ?— 
Yes. 
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42.313. (Mr. Howard.) Do youkeep the “ George”? 
—The “Baron of Beef” and the “ George” as well. 
The ‘‘ Baron of Beef” in the Market Place. 

42,314. And the “George” as well ?—And the 
“George” as well I have done, but that is since the 
election. 

42,315. At that time it was the “ Baron of Beef?” 
— The “ Baron of Beef” in the Market Place, 

42,316. Llow long have you had that house ?-—12 
years. 

42,317. Had you before 1875 let any room in it >— 
Before 1875 I let part of it. 

42,318. For election purposes?—I let a room for 
election purposes. 

42.319. A committee room ?>—A Conservative com- 
mittee room. 

42,320. In 1874 ?—In 1874. 

42,321. Any other election ?—And 1875. 

42,322. No other ?>—No other. 

42,323. Who took the room of you in 1874?—Mr. 
Thirkettle. 

42,324. What did you get for it >—5/. and 6s. re- 
freshments for the clerks. 

42,325. How long was it occupied ?—During the 
election somewhere about a week. 

42,326. Were there clerks there?—They were 
clerks there. 

42,327. And messengers ?>—Well the messengers I 
did not see much of, only the clerks and the door- 
keepers. 

42,328. Who took of you in 1875?—Mr. Thir- 
kettle. 

42,329. What did you get for it then ?—5/., and 5s. 
for refreshments is what I received. 

42,330. How many days was it occupied then P— 
From the Friday to the Friday week. 

42,331. Were there clerks there ?—There were 
clerks there. 

42,332. Were there many messengers ?—I saw some 
messengers in the churchyard. They did not come 
through the house, they went up St Peter’s Church 
steps. 

42,333. How many men did you see altogether ?— 
I may see a dozen or 14 standing there waiting to be 
put on for a job. 

42,334, Were they ultimately put on ?— That I do 
not know. 

42,335. What do you believe ?—I believe they ran 
backwards and forwards, some of them. 

42,336. Did you have any talk with them yourself? 
—No,I did not. 


42,303. How many clerks and messengers were 
there ?—There was one man and a lad there—two 
clerks. 

42,304. How many messengers -—I do not think 
there was more than the lad messenger. 

42,305. If I understand you rightly it was occupied 
from the Monday to the polling day ?—I cannot say 
the exact day. I think it was the day Colonel 
Wilkinson came down. 

42,306. Was there much doing there ?—No, very 
little doing. 

42,307. What was the use of the room ?—They 
were doing a little writing and that in the room. I 
did not see much of it. I was attending to my busi- 
ness. It is a grocer’s shop as well as a public-house. 

42,308. What was the nearest Conservative com- 
mittee room ?—I think the “ Grapes.” | 

42,309. How far off >—500 or 600 yards, perhaps 
more thar that. 

42,310. Did you vote ?—Yes. 

42,311. Had you been always Conservative ?—Yes, 

42,312. You voted for your party ?—Yes, I always 
voted Conservative. 


sworn and examined. 


42,337. Did you know any of them ?—No, I can- 
not say I knew any. 

. 42,3838. They were voters >—I do not know that. I 
was quite away from the rooms. I did not take any 
part in the election at all. They had not come 
through my premises to go to the rooms. 

42,339. Do you know where they were paid ?— 
They were paid in the room afterwards. 

42,340. How many of them ?—That I am not able 
to spy. 

42,341. Can you not give me any idea?—That I 
cannot, because I was not up near the room. 

42,342. Who paid them ?—Mr. Thirkettle paid me ; 
Mr. Thirkettle or Mr. Palmer. 

49,343. What was the nearest Conservative house 
to you, where there was a committee room?—I am 
sure J don’t know the nearest, except the central one 
by St. Stephen’s Church. 

42,344. How far is that from you ?—About 200 
yards. 

42,345. That was the central committee room ?— 
Yes, that was the central. 

42,346. Was there much work done at your room ? 
—Yes, there was a great deal of runing backwards 
and forwards. 

42.347. Much work done in the room, with papers ? 
—I should think there was a great deal with three to 
four clerks. 

42,348. It is somewhat an important position in 
the Market Place ?—Yes. 

42,349. Were you aware of the extensive employ- 
ment of messengers in 1875 ?—In 1875 I was not. 

42,350. You have heard of it >—I have heard of it. 

42,351. It did not strike you at the time ?—It did 
not strike me, only that they were employed to carry 
out papers and messages to the voters. 

42,352. How many, did you suppose, before the Com- 
missioners came down, had been put on to carry out 
bills 2—Well, I cannot say ; there may be 20 or 30, 
but I did not see them. 

42,353. All over the city ?—I do not know. 

42,354. Supposing you had never heard anything 
about this Commission, and you had been asked, “ How 
“ many men do you think there were employed to 
“ take out circulars at the last election ?” what would 
be your reply ?—I am not interested in it. 

42,355. You can form some idea?—The whole 
city ? Do you mean the fourth ward? _ 

42,356. No, the whole city ? Supposing some one 
had asked you ?—I cannot say. 

42,367. Would you give them 400 or 500?—I 
should think they required all that. 
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42,358. You don’t think they required 2,000 or 
3,000 ?—That I don’t. 

42,359. That does seem strange to you, does it not ? 
—Yes. 

42,360. You cannot explain it to me ?—No, I can- 
not. 

42,361. Is there any other information you can give 
me ?—No, I cannot. 

42,362. Do you know of any form of employment 
at the last election, except the messenger employment ? 
—No. 

42,363. Nothing you have heard of ?—No. 

42,364. On either side ?—No. 

42,365. You are a Conservative?—I am a Con- 
servative. 

42,366. Do you know anything against your own 
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party, because you are bound to tell me if you do ?— 
No, I don’t know anything against my own party. 

42,367. Do you know anything in their favour ?— 
Nor yet anything in their favour. : 

42,368. Or against your opponents ?—I cannot say 
anything against them. 

42,369. Do you know anything in their favour. 
You must tell me ?—I do not know anything about it. 

42,370. All you know is that you let your house? 
—Yes. 

42,371. And voted according to your colour ?—I 
did not vote at the last election. 

42,372. Would you be surprised to hear that 400 or 
500 were employed ?>—Yes. 

42,373. And you are astonished to hear that 3,000 
or 4,000 were employed ?—Yes. 


Adjourned to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
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Friday, 1st October 1875. 
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42,374. (Mr. Howard.) You are the chief constable 
of this city, are you not ?—I am, sir. 

42,375. How long have you held that position >— 
Since 1859. 

42,376. Had you been in any similar position before 
you came to Norwich ?—Yes, sir. 

- 42,377. When P—At Devonport. 

42,378. For some years ?—Some four or five years. 
I have been at the head of a police force for 25 years, 
and I have been connected with the service for nearly 
30 years. 

42,379. What is the numerical strength of the 
police force in the city?—The authorised strength 
of the force is 90, there are 6 additional constables 
paid for by private individuals, but available for the 
police force when required. That gives a total of 96. 

42,380. The services of those additional six are 
always available >—Always. 

42,381. What are the relations between the city 
police and the county police? Is there any under- 
standing for mutual assistance in case of need >—There 
is a very good understanding indeed. Perhaps you 
will allow me to state that I saw the chief constable 
of the county a few days back, and he told me that he 
should be atall times ready to render any assistance to 
the city by lending 25 or 30 men. We have had them 
on several occasions. 

42,382. Have you ever called them in ?—No, they 


- have been kept in reserve at the county police station. 


42,383. You have reason to believe that they would 
be willing and able to render assistance on an emer- 
gency ?—Certainly. 

42,384. I suppose you remember as far back as 
1859, when the posse men were called in ?—I do. 

42,385. What body of men was that, really >— 
A very rough body of men ; their duties were to assist 
the police at the polling places, but I regret to say 
that, instead of assisting, they went quite the reverse. 

43,386. They did not assist you ?—Certainly not ; 
if a person came up to vote who did not belong to 
their own particular party, they would not allow him 
to go to the poll. 

42,387. By whom were they employed, and how 
were they engaged ?>—Persons came to me with notes 
of recommendation from different parties, and I en- 
gaged them. They were paid for by the candidates. 

42,388. From what class of people were they selec- 
ted, as a rule?—A very low class; they were not 
roughs, but they were a very low class of persons, 


Coming here in 1859 I knew very little of Norwich; 
it was in the month of June that the first election 
was held after I came. 

42,389. Do you remember them in the election of 
1860 ?—I do; that was the last time we had the 
services of the posse. I strongly protested against it 
in 1864, but they got appointed in that year ; and 
that was the last of them. 

42,390. Do you consider that they did help you, or 
not ?—Certainly not ; they were a great hindrance. 

42,391. What was their conduct ?—Bad ; they got 
drunk early in the morning, half of them. 

42,392. Instead of looking after the people, I sup- 
pose the police had to look after them ?—Yes. 

42,393. What duties were entrusted to them on the 
election day ?—There were about two or three police- 
men at each polling place, and these men were sup- 
posed to clear the way for persons to come up to 
poll. Many of them were voters, and would have 
their places, in fact they were under no control at all ; _ 
they really did as they pleased. 

42,394. Instead of protecting the polling booth, did 
they obstruct it >—They did. 

42,395. That is your recollection ?—I am quite sure 
of it. 

42,396. Who had the selection of the posse men ?— 
I certainly had. 

42,397. I suppose you managed in some way or 
other, although, of course you did not wish it, to 
select party men ?—No, I did not ; I am not a party 
man myself. 

42,398. That I assume, as a matter of course ; but 
I suppose you had great difficulty in finding any men 
who were not attached to one side or the other in 
politics >I relied very much upon my superintendents 
of that day to recommend suitable men. 

42,399. Have you reason to believe that the persons 
engaged as posse men had no particular polities, one 
way or the other ?—I believe they had, because they 
were recommend by parties on each side. 

42,400. I do not for a moment suggest that you 
selected party men; but I presume you could not help 
having party men amongst them ?—No. 

42,401. You did get them ?—I should think they 
were principally party men. 

42,402. Do you think that that interfered with the 
proper discharge of their duties >—I have no doubt. 

42,403. I gather from what you say, that you have 
no good opinion of the posse men?—No. 
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_ 42,404. Now I pass from them to special constables. 
What have you to say about them ?—They are as bad 
as the sheriffs posse men, I have tried them myself 
at election time. 

42,405. When ?—In 1868. 

42,406. How many special constables were sworn 
in then ?—About 80, I think. 

_ 42,407. What class of men were they ?—The best 
class I could get. 

42,408. What was the best class you could get ?— 
Working men, principally ; that is how they described 
themselves. 

42,409. Were they superior to the posse men ?— 
They were much on a par. 

42,410. Not a superior class ?—I cannot say they 
were. A large number of them were voters. 

42,411. Since the last Reform Act you cannot escape 
the employment of voters, apparently ; nearly all grown- 
up men have votes, and if you take them they are 

_ party men on the one side or the other ?—No doubt. 

42,412. That is so, is it >—That is so. 

42,413. Did you ever select special constables from 
any higher class of citizens >—No. 

49.414, Do you not think that feasible >—I believe 
they would refuse to serve. As you are aware, under 
the Municipal Corporation Act, boroughs have the 
power to appoint special constables annually ; that is 
not done in this borough. 

42,415. Has any objection been made to it ?—I am 
not aware of any. 

42,416. But it has not been the custom ?—I am not 
aware that the question has ever been mooted. 

42,417. For all ordinary purposes, I understand you 
to say that the usual police force is sufficient >—Quite 
so. 

42,418. It is only at election times, that you require 
additional strength ?—I believe the police force is then 
sufficient. 

42,419, What, in your opinion, is necessary at each 
polling station, on an election day at Norwich? How 
many police officers are required?—At the recent 
election many of the polling places had two constables ; 
in some few instances there were three or four. 

42,420. Perhaps you can tell us at which of the 
polling stations you had the largest number ?—At the 
Dereham Road Station. At the National Schools in 
the Dereham Road there were three men, one inspector, 
one detective officer, and one constable ; they were re- 
inforeed by an additional constable in the early part 
of the day. 

42,421. When was that ?—At the last election. 

42,499, Were their services really required ?—About 
3 o’clock there was a great rush, 

42,423. Was there any riot or disturbance ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

42,424, We have heard a great deal about the 
Dereham Road.—Yes, I can tell you all about it; I 
went down there as soon as I was informed of it. 

42,425. I will ask you a few questions about that 
presently. At what places had you more than one or 

two men ?—At the school room in the Pea Field, 
which is in No. R division. That is rather an awk- 
ward place, and there were three constables employed 
there. 

42,426, At all the other stations how many con- 
stables were there >—Two. 

42,427. Has that been the proportion employed at 
various polling stations at an election within your 
recollection ?-Since the passing of the Ballot Act. 

42,428. That came into operation in 1878; and the 
first election under it was, I think, the general election 
of 1874?—It must have been. In 1868 at many of 
the polling places there were only two constables. . 

49,429, I will ask you something about the ballot 
by and by. I will take you, for the sake of comparison, 
to 1868 first. Do you recollect the election of 1868 
well ?—Yes. 

42,430. How many police had you employed alto- 
gether on the polling day?—I should think on the 
polling day in 1868 there would be something like 
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40 constables at the different polling places, and in 
the neighbourhood of the polling places. 

42,431. Were any requisitions made to you by the 
authorities, or by any citizens, in 1868, for the police 
for the purposes of the election ?>—Yes ; Mr. Samuel 
Dawson applied for two police constables to be placed 
at the “ Swan,” St. Peter’s, Mancroft, in consequence 
of some windows having been broken at the Conser- 
vative committee rooms, and the same parties threatened 
to break the windows in the committee rooms in 
Queen Street. 

42,432. When was that ?—1868. 

42,433, On the polling day >—The 15th November. 

42,434, The 17th was the polling day, so I suppose 
there had been some skirmishing during the election ? 
—There generally is, two.or three days before the 
election. 

42,435. On behalf of the Conservative party this 
requisition was made to you ?—Yes. 

a 42,436. Of course you gave it your attention >— 

did. 

42,437. And took the necessary steps ?—-I did. 

42,438. What did you do?—I sent a couple of 
officers. It was all quiet on their arrival. 

42,439. They found Mr. Dawson’s representations 
were true ?—The parties had gone. 

42,440. The mischief had been done ?—No doubt. 

42,441. When the police arrived, I suppose, the 
offenders fled, and quiet was restored >—Quite so. 

42,442, Of course you sent the police in uniform ? 
—Certainly. 

42,443. Have you the slightest doubt that the 
presence of police in uniform is a great check to all 
disorder ?—Certainly. 

42,444, Had you any requisition from the other 
side, in 1868 ?—No, I have no record of it. 

42,445. Were you aware at that time that either 
party were going to avail themselves of the assistance 
of these men who have been called roughs here, (be 
they what they may,) and that they were going to be 
put on for the election time ?—I think no one could 
be otherwise, because it is notorious they are always 
engaged at elections. 

42,446. Did you distribute your force quite irrespec- 
tively of them ?—Certainly. 

42,447. Without any regard to them ?—Certainly. 

42,448. You took the same course, notwithstanding 
their employment, as you would if they had not been 
employed ?—Quite so. 

42,449, Did you, during the election of 1868, go 
about the city >—I did. 

42,450. Where did you find any disturbance ?—I 
do not remember any particular disturbance in 1868 
at all; I have no recollection of any. 

42,451. Was there anything at the Dereham Road ? 
—-I have no recollection at the Dereham Road in 1868; 
I question whether the Dereham Road was a polling 
place in 1868. I have no recollection of it in 1868 
at all. 

42,452. Do you recollect a disturbance anywhere, in 
1868, at either polling station ?—No, I have no 
recollection of it. 

42,453. I will read to you what was said by Mr. 
Womersley in his evidence :—“ In 1868 I was at the 
“ central committee room. Whilst I was there some- 
“ one came and said they were bribing up by scores 
“ at the ‘Pigeons.’ Opposite our room the numbers 
“ were being put up. It was, I think, 3 o’clock in 
“ the afternoon, and these numbers were continually 
“ going down lower and lower against the Liberal 
“‘ candidates. Hearing these rumours of bribery, I put 
“ my head out of the window and spoke to the crowd, 
“ amongst which there might have been roughs, but 
“ T had no idea of it. I said ‘I understand they are 
“ ¢bribing by scores at the “ Pigeons ;” go and crowd 
“ ¢the vermin out.’” Then he rode round and 
through St. George’s and came round through Charing 
Cross, and went to a place kept by a man named 
Denmark, and asked to be allowed to go in, and he 
believes he addressed the crowd there. Was there no 
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disturbance there, to your knowledge ?—You are 
speaking now of 1868 ? 

42.454. Yes.—The “Pigeons” public -house in 
Charing Cross ? 

42,455. Yes—You asked me about the Dereham 
Road. Certainly there was a great disturbance at the 
«‘ Pigeons” at Charing Cross. I went down with a 
body of police and special constables. 

42,456. Did you hear Mr. Womersley addressing 
the crowd ?—I did not. 

42,457. You have heard that he did so ?—I have 
heard that he did so. 

42,458. Were you aware of it at the time ?—I was 
told of it immediately afterwards. 

42,459. Did you hear that he had desired the men 
to turn the “ vermin” out ?—I have heard, it on this 
Commission. 

42,460. You did not hear it at the time ?—No. 

42,461. Had he spoken before you got down there ? 
—I should think probably so. 

42,462. He had addressed the crowd in two places, 
apparently ?—Very likely. 

42,463. Was the crowd excited ?—Very ; I will tell 
you what occurred when I went down. 

42,464. Have you any doubt whatever that a citizen 
in a respectable position addressing a crowd of persons 
on an election day and calling them vermin was cal- 
eulated to lead to a breach of the peace ?—I should 
think it a most indiscreet act for a man to do. 

42,465. What was the nature of the disturbance P— 
I am not clear whether that was 1868 or 1870; but it 
is sufficient for me to tell you that at one of the elec- 
tions a representation was brought to the police station 
that a serious disturbance was going on at the 
“ Pigeons,” Charing Cross, and I went myself and took 
down 25 policemen, and a number of special constables. 
On getting to a side door, I discovered it blocked; a 
number of roughs had blocked the door way. I laid 
violent hands on them, and called for my men to assist 
me, and we very soon cleared the door way, and 
gained an entrance. The stairs were blocked by men; 
they were very soon thrown down by the police, and 
turned into the street; there was a large and excited 
crowd outside. On going into the committee room I 
thought I saw Mr. Kett there, and I think Mr. Green. 
In the room, chairs were broken, tables turned over, 
and a very great deal of confusion. We made very 
short work, and very soon cleared the room. When I 
came out, I received a handful of mud in my face, and 
I called for the police to charge, and I looked round 
for my special constables, but they had fled. I called 
for my police to charge, and they cleared the street. 

42,466. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was this in 1868 ?—I am 
not clear whether it was 1868 or 1870; my impression 
is, tt was 1870. 

42,467. (Mr. Howard.) That was a Conservative 
committee room ?—It was. C 

42,468. Was the furniture of the room broken ?—I 
believe so; I saw some chairs turned over. 

42,469. I think you will find it was the 1870 elec- 
tion ?—I think so; if so, I have a report of it. 

42,470. Have you any reason to doubt that those 
roughs were the men addressed by Mr. Womersley ?p— 
There certainly was a large number of roughs in the 
street, and principally wearing a card in their hats. 

42,471. What card?—Many of them had their 
Liberal card in their hat, blue and white, some wearing 
colours. There were some of both parties there; a 
great many wearing party colours. It is very difficult 
to tell at an election time who are really party men, 
and who are not, although they will wear the cards. 
The cards are sown broadcast about the streets, and in 
the Market Place. 

42,472. And these men stick them in their hats >— 
These men stick them in their hats. 

42,473. Did you get any information about the em- 
ployment of roughs by the Liberal party at the 1870 
election ?—No. 

42,474, Were you aware of it from your own 
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observation and inquiry ?—Certainly, there is no doubt. 
about it at all. ¢ 

42,475. Did it prevail to any great extent ?—I 
should think so. 

42,476. In 1871 was there any demand for you ?— 
On the 22nd February 1871 there is one report, “ At 
“ 8 p.m. Samuel Clarke, landlord of the ‘Three 
“ ¢ Kings,’ St. Margaret’s, reported that between 5.30 
“ and 6 p.m., whilst the blue and white procession 
“ was passing, some of the party broke two squares of 
“ glass in his window next to the street, also the 
“ plate glass in the door, doing damage to the amount 
“ of 14s, The broken pieces cut the face of the 
“servant, Maria Blyth. Police constable advised 
‘“* Clarke to ascertain the parties’ names and make his 
“ complaint to the magistrates.” Also reported at 
8.15 p.m.: ‘James Lane, landlord of ‘The Pigeons,’ 
“ Charing Cross, reported that about 5.30 p.m., 
“ whilst the blue and white procession was passing, 
“ some of the parties wilfully broke five squares of 
“* glass in his windows next the street, doing damage 
“to the amount of 14s. Police constable advised 
“« Mr. Lane to ascertain the parties’ names, and make 
“ his complaint to the magistrates. Sergeant Meale 
‘* reports that at 6.20 p.m. Mr. George Graver, Bridge 
“ Street, St. George’s, complained of having four 
* squares of glass broken in his shop window, doing 
“ damage to the amount of 4s., during the time the 
“ Liberal band was passing down the street at 1 p.m.” 
That is all the report we have. 

42,477. Those are the reports in 1871 ?—Yes. 

42,478. Had you any reports against the Conserva- 
tive processions or bands P—No. 

42,479. Will you now go to 1874?—I have many 
reports here in 1870. ? 

42,480. Pray tell me what. they are ?—The 1870 
report is this:—‘‘9th July. Sergeant Burroughs 
“ reports that from information received at police 
“ office he was sent to St. Augustine Street, where he 
“ saw suspended over the street and attached to the 
“ houses of Anthony Freestone, baker, and William 
“ Delph (opposite the latter, unoccupied) a flag bear- 
“ ing the following inscription (viz.): ‘ Florist and 
“* ¢ Mum, hair dresser and throat cutter ; radish seed 
“« ¢ 1d. per ounce ; coarse gunpowder, creepers, crawl- 
“ ¢ing and all kinds of undernaming plants, good 
‘¢ ¢ sun flowers and snake plants, two lips, not to be 
“ found in Norwich to equal them for lying and 
“ «standing quality of seeds, &., given gratis by 
‘¢ ¢ Sambo Spohko. Roam not from pole to pole, but 
* ¢ step in here, for Mum will surely sell you for a pot 
“ ¢ of beer.” Sergeant saw Mr. Freestone and Mr. 
“ Delph, and told the flag being exhibited was likely 
“ to cause a breach of the peace, and that he was 
« desired to inform them from the chief constable that 
“ unless it was removed, proceedings would be taken 
“ against them. . Mr. Delph said it was not put there 
“ with his consent, and he knew nothing about it. 
‘“ Mr. Freestone said he had nothing to do with it, 
“ but he would inform the parties who put it up. 
“ Sergeant told them that being up on their premises 
“ they were accountable for it. Sergeant passed again 
‘¢ at 2.10, and found it still there. Freestone said he 
** would take it in to-night, and hang it out again in 
“ the evening.” Then, “10th July. Sergeant Buckle 
“ reports that at 2 p.m. yesterday, in consequence of 
“ information received at police office of a number of 
“ roughs forcing their way into Mr. Chittock’s com- 
“ mittee rooms, Rampant Horse Street, he was sent 
“‘ by inspector Moore, with police constables Pummel 
“ and EKglen, and found police constable Rogers there 
“ amongst 40 or fifty roughs, in the street. There 
“ were also some on the stairs leading to the rooms, 
“« who, Rogers said, had forced their way for employ- 
“ ment. Sergeant saw Mr. Chittock, and asked him 
“ what he wanted the police to do. He said, ‘I want 
“ ¢ this passage cleared.’ ‘The officers then prevented 
‘‘ the men from entering the rooms, whilst the clerks 
“ went in. In the meantime the parties left the pas- 
“ sage. Neither Mr. Chittock nor any other person 
“ made any charge against any one. The officers 
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* remained in the street for 20 minutes, when the 
“« party left. Sergeant left Rogers and Hglen there, 
in case they should return.” “12th July. Mr. 
“ Thomas Smith, ‘ Reindeer’ public-house, St. Bene- 
“ dict’s Road, Mr. Winkle, engineer, St. Benedict’s 
Gates, Mr. Hardiment, earthenware deaier, St. 
“ Benedict’s Mr. Samuel Chapman, West Pottergate, 
“ Mr. James Carter, ‘Stag’ public-house, St. Bene- 
* dict’s, Mr. W. Smith, ironmonger, Si. Benedict’s 
“ Street, Mr. W. Cooper, ‘Plough’ public-house, St. 
Benedict’s, complained at the police station of a 
“ number of men having been along that street and 
“ road, and throwing stones and breaking their win- 
“ dows. A very tall young man acted as the leader 
“ of the other men, and was seen by Mr. Winkle to 
“ give signals to the others by waving his hands. 
“ Advised to obtain the names of the men and com- 
‘* plain to the magistrates.” ‘“ 12th July. Mr. Wil- 
“ liam Vincent, Pottergate Street, complained of a 
“ number of roughs at the committee rooms at Charing 
“ Cross taking possession of the place. Several police 
“ constables and special constables sent. The chief 
“ constable and superintendent Barnard also attended, 
and after some trouble the parties were removed. 
“ John Bignold, Esq., Surrey Street, also came to the 
“ station and complained that he was unable to get 
“ into the committee rooms at Charing Cross on ac- 
“ count of a number of persons standing there and 
“ preventing him going in. Inspector Moore sent 
“ by the chief constable, but Mr. Bignold refused to 
“oo in.” “Sergeant Williams reports at 4.40 p.m.,” 
on the 12th July (that would be the polling day), 
“ he was sent to the ‘ Jenny Lind’ restaurant, corner 
“ of Davey place, as a disturbance had taken place, 
“ Upon arriving, he found that several men had got 
“ upon the scaffold from the walk, and other men were 
“ endeavouring to put them off, when some person 
“ from a window at the top of the house commenced 
« throwing dirty water upon the people below, when 
“ the persons below threw pieces of wood, bricks, and 
“ stones, which went through the windows. Sergeant, 
« with detective Brown and superintendent Barnard, 
“ cleared the room, and left all quiet.” ‘Those are the 
reports in 1870. 

42,481. There were some prosecutions in 1870 
before the magistrates, were there not ?—I think there 
would be. 

42,482. Just look at this (a paper was handed to 
the witness) ?—That was the municipal election. 

42,483. Was there any prosecution after the par- 
liamentary election ?—No, I think not. 

42,484. I think I must ask you why these men 
were not prosecuted ?—I presume there was such a 
large concourse of persons assembled that we were 
not able to get the names. 

42,485. Identity was difficult in those great crowds ? 
—Very difficult indeed. I find there are some further 
reports in 1870. On the 11th July “ Police constable 
“ Broadwater reports that at 1.50 p.m. a fight took 
« place on the walk near the Royal Hotel ; dispersed 
“ the crowd and was afterwards informed that the 
<* Rey. J. Crompton had been struck on the hat with 
“ @ stick, by a man who was taken to Mr. Jeary’s 
“ shop; police constable was unable to ascertain his 
“ yname.” On the 12th July, at 3.10 p.m. “police 
“ constable William Gurling reports that William 
“ Lemmon, Magdalen Street, complained of several 
“ rough-looking men assaulting him by throwing 
“ stones at him. They were assembled in front of 
“ Mr. Fitch’s; police constable asked Lemmon if he 
“ knew the party; he said he did not.” “ At 3.15 
“ p.m. William Morris, fruiterer, New Catton, com- 
«“ plained of having been assaulted in St. Augustine’s 
“ py Clement Anderson, of St. Stephen’s who struck 
« him on the head and eye witha whip. Referred 
“‘ to the magistrates. Morris was bleeding from the 
“ eye at the time.” A prosecution ensued there ; 
Anderson was summoned. 

42,486. Convicted and punished ?—Not for that 
offence, the summons was withdrawn. 

42,487. Why was that ?—I do not know. 
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42,488. Withdrawn by the prosecutor ?—With- 
drawn by the prosecutor. “S, B. Hook, tailor, St. 
“ George’s Plain, complained on the 12th July at 
* station of having been assaulted by Robert Leech, 
“ of Hook’s Yard, St. George’s Plain, by striking 
“ him with his fist.” No proceedings were taken on 
that. Then “police constable Smith reports that at 
“4pm. he was sent by Inspector Sharpe with the 
“ stretcher to the shop of Mr. Fitch, Market Place, 
and was informed that William Hardiment, of 
‘ Bracondale, had broken his thigh. He was con- 
veyed by the police io his home, and he was 
“attended by Drs. Day, Robinson, and Beverley. 
Police constable was informed that Hardiment was 
knocked down by being struck on the head, with a 
heavy stick ; and at the same time was run over 
by a horse and cart in charge of Jude Parkerson, 
‘Ship’ public-house, King Street. The parties 
were summoned and convicted for furiously driving 
the horse in the street.” 

42,489. (Mr. Goldney.) Who were they ?—-I have 
not got their names; there were two persons sum- 
moned and convicted, I summoned them myself. 

42,490. (Mr. Howard.) He was felled by a stick 
and then run over P—Yes, 

42,491. Who beat him with a stick ?—There was 
no evidence to show that. On the 18th “Police 
** constable Sidney reports at 5.15 p.m. the 12th Mr. 
“ Howlett, ironmonger, the Walk, complained of 
Stephen Fountain, All Saints Green, assaulting 
him by hitting him on the mouth. Fountain com- 
plained of Howlett assaulting him by hitting him 
on the head with a stick. Referred to the magistrates, 
“ Also reports at 5.20 p.m. John Street, St. Katharine’s 
“© Plain, complained of a man unknown striking him 
** on the hat with a stick, also on the face. Referred 
* to the magistrates.” 

42,492. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The polling was on the 
12th, and the 13th would be the declaration ?—Yes, 
very probably. 

42,493. (Mr. Howard.) Have you any report for 
1869 ?>—There was no parliamentary election in 1869. 
The elections were 1868, 1870, 1871, 1874, and 1875. 
I beg your pardon, that is at the trial of the election 
petition by Baron Martin. 

42,494. I should like to know a little about that ? 
— William Rogers, labourer, Dereham, was charged 
** by police constable Isaac Clarke and police constable 
Broadwater with assaulting them in the execution 
“ of their duty. Fined 40s. and costs 6s. 6d. or one 
“ month. Police constable Clarke reports at 5 p.m. 
“ when Mr. Tillett’s carriage was leaving the Shire 
Tall, it was surrounded by a great mob; was 
‘* endeavouring to keep them back when prisoner 
assaulted police constable by striking him on the 
“ face and knocking his hat off. Police constable 
«¢ Broadwater came to police constable’s assistance, 
“and they took him to the police station. Police 
“ constable Broadwater reports that he saw a crowd 
“ of persons round Mr, Tillett’s carriage near the 
«“ Shire Hall, and when stopping them saw police 
“ constable Clarke assaulted by the prisoner and his 
“ hat knocked off. Police constable then took him 
“‘ into custody, when he took hold of police constable’s 
“ whiskers and said, ‘Youb r, let me go or I 
« ¢ will give you something else.’ He was then taken 
“ into custody and conveyed to the county police 
“ station, and afterwards transferred to the police 
“ station, Guildhall.” : 

42,495. There was no general disturbance ?—That 
was the most threatened riot that I have seen since 
I have been in the city. 

42,496. It looked more like it ?—Yes, there was 
an endeavour made to upset Mr. Tillett’s carriage, he 
being inside. 

42,497. It did not succeed, I hope ?—No. 

42,498. Now shall we go on to 1874 ?—30th 
January, 1874, “Police constable Wall reports tha 
“ at 8 p.m., when the procession went through St 
“ Benedict Street, the following windows were broken 
“ by some of the parties; one square of glass at the 
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“ house of William Debbage, ‘ Fountain,’ public-house, 
“ one square at the ‘ Plough’ public-house, one ditto 
“ at the ‘Three Kings,’ one ditto at the ‘ Pigeons,’ 
“ one ditto, a large square, at Mr. Pearce’s fish shop. 
The occupiers think they were broken by stone- 
throwing.” 

42,499. Does it appear under what. circumstances, 
or by whom ?—No, no doubt the stones were thrown 
during the time of the procession going round. 

42,500. Which procession was it ?—They do not 
state here. On February Ist, ‘“ Inspector Curtis 
“‘ reports that at 9.45 p.m. yesterday John Widdows, 
“ Infirmary Road, informed him that a square of 
“ olass was broken in his front window by a stone 
“ whilst the Conservative procession was passing 
“ about 8.30 p.m. Tuesday, February 3, 1874 
‘* election day. . No charges or reports during the 
‘udayal 

42,501. That means the polling day >—That means 
the polling day. 

42,502. As the law stands, the nomination day is 
the election day proper. You mean really the polling 
day >—Yes. 

42,503. Were there any complaints on the 4th ?— 
February 4, “ Police constable Allthorpe reports that 
“ at 12.45 a.m. when in Muspole Street, he heard the 
“‘ breaking of wood in the direction of Duke Street ; 
“ he went towards the place and saw a man with a 
‘“* board go up a yard in Muspole Street into a house ; 
‘* police constable followed and tried the door which 
““ was fastened ; police constable knocked, and a man 
“« asked who was there; police constable told him, when 
“ he said, ‘ You_ must come in the morning. Police 
“ constable opened the shutters which were unfastened, 
“and turning on his light saw three men and a 
“ woman in the room without a light. Police con- 
“ stable asked them to unfasten the door which they 
“ refused. Police constable thea left and found that 
“‘ a Conservative board had been taken down from 
“ the ‘ Garibaldi’ public-house, St. Mary’s. Police 
“ constable could not ascertain the parties’ names. 
“ Saturday, February 7th, Clare Shaw labourer, Ber 
“« Street, was apprehended on a warrant charged with 
“ assaulting Mr. Frederick Bullard on the day of the 
“ election at St. Catherine’s Plain ; fined 20s. and 
“ 25s. 6d. costs.” 
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42,504. Was that the time Mr. Bullard was struck 


off his horse p—It was. 

42,505. That was a serious fight >—Very, indeed. 

42,506. The man was convicted ?—He was, and 
fined 20s. and 25s. 6d. costs. 

42,507. I suppose that had the effect of imprison- 
ing him ?—I think the fine was paid. 

42,508. We are not sitting in judgment on the 
magistrates, but I suppose these’ fines are really paid 
by sympathisers >—By subscription, I have no doubt. 

42,509. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Had Mr. Bullard been 
thrown from his horse by the blow ?—I was not 
present, but I believe he was. 

42,510. (Mr. Howard.) I think that has been 
proved already before us ?>—Yes. 

42,511. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did he bleed ?—I believe 
80. 

42,512. On what part of the person did he receive 
the blow ?—On the head. 

42,513. Are you quite sure the magistrates only 
fined the man 20s. for striking a man so as to throw 
him off his horse >—That is my entry; my officer says 
he made a correct copy. 

42.514. Who was the magistrate who fined him ?— 
I can ascertain that for you ; I can have the charge 
book produced. 

42,515. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose the idea was that 
a fine of rather over 2/. to a man in his position would 
be equivalent to imprisonment, because he could not 
pay; and the mistake is, apparently, that the sympa- 
thisers paid for him ?—Yes. 

42,516-7. (Mr. M*Mahon.) 'To which party did 
Mr, Bullard belong then ?—He was a Conservative ; 
he was one of the horsemen in the Conservative pro- 
cession, 
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42,518. Is there anything more in 18742—No. 


42,519. Now I think there are some reports in 
1875 ?—This is, the National Schoolroom Dereham 
Road ; report of the inspector: “Inspector William 
“* Clements reports that on the 5th March he was on 
“* duty at the election from 8 am. to 4 p.m., and 
“< stationed at the third wad barrier, National School- 
“ room, Dereham Road. A great number came to 
“ vote, and inspector allowed six at at time to pass 
“ the barrier. Great complaints were made of the 
** poll clerks being so slow in taking the votes, more 
“ especially between 2.30 and 4 o’clock a great many 
‘* persons were waiting to record their votes, and a 
“ deal of crowding and pushing during the time. 
“ Several invalid persons were allowed to pass in to 
** vote by the consent of all persons waiting to take 
“ their roll. Complaints were made of persons getting 
“ over the back wall to vote, when police constable 
“¢ Smith and other police constables were sent to pre- 
“ vent them. Everything passed off quietly consider- 
“ ing the number that were collected. There were 
“¢ 39 persons unable to record their votes when the 
“ poll closed.” 

42,520. 39 who were deprived of the franchise by 
some obstruction or other. Is that the English of it ? 
—That requires a little explanation which I should be 
very happy to give you. 

42,521. One does not like to hear of 39 persons 
being unable to record their votes ?—There were two 
sets of poll clerks at the Dereham Road polling place. 
It is a large building, and I was somewhat surprised 
to hear that only six persons were allowed to go in to 
record their votes. The arrangements were defective. 
I went down there shortly after the opening of the 
morning; I then found the barrier was put up the 
reverse way to what it should have been, and I had to 
have the barrier taken down and a fresh one put up. 
At 3 o’clock, or shortly before, on the afternoon of the 
polling day, I went down with a body of police, in 
consequence of a report having been made that there 
was a disturbance going on, and on arriving there I 
saw a very large number of persons. A number of 
roughs were leaning on the outside of the barriers. 1 
asked the inspector what was the matter. He said, 
“There has been a good deal of pushing and crowding,” 
and, he said, “‘persons cannot get in fast enough to 
“ poll.” I said to those who were present, “ Take 
: oni roughs, I am quite capable of managing 

42,522. To whom did you make that appeal >—To 
the leaders of the rough party; I think Shaw must 
have been there, I think Roberts was there, and an- 
other, I think “ Stiff un,” he is called. 


42,523. Walter Emms ?—Walter HEmms was one, 
Clare Shaw was there, and Roberts was there. I may 
also say I saw Mr. Womersley, senior, there ; but I 
am bound to tell you he took no part whatever in what 
was going on, and he stood a long way off. Mr. 


, George Alden Stevens was also there, Mr. Back was 


there, and Mr. Havers was there. 

42,524. Until you came, was there any endeavour 
by these gentlemen to get rid of the roughs ?—I can 
tell you this, that gentlemen who were there said they 
were unable to get persons in to record their vote. 


42,525. I should have thought that influential 
citizens would have anticipated you >—My appeal was 
responded to; the roughs were taken away, and order 
was restored in a short time. I then went into the 
polling place, and made a suggestion, and got a larger 
number in to record their votes at one time. 

- 42,526. I suppose they recognised your authority ? 
—They did. F 

42,527. Did Sergeant Meale report anything to 
you?—Sergeant Meale reports that during the polling 
day of 1875 election he was on reserve, and occasionally 
doing duty in the Market place. About 3 p.m. he 
was sent with four police constables to the polling 
station at the National. School-room, Dereham Road. 
On his arrival saw a large number of people assembled 
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in front of the entrance to the polling station, and 
remained there until the close of the poll. All was 
quiet, considering the occasion. 

42,528. That does not exactly tell us what it 
means. I suppose a large number of people assembled 
in front of the entrance to the polling station, to the 
obstruction of the voters ?—You can scarcely say that, 
inasmuch as the entrance was kept open by meats of 
a barrier, and constables stationed there. There was 
a very large crowd of persons assembled. I have no 
doubt that the object of both sides was to prevent 

persons going in, if they possibly could. 
42,529. It is.a perfectly scandalous thing that any 
such obstruction should exist in any place, because, 
although the barrier itself is kept clear, the approach 
to the barrier is obstructed >—Quite so. 

42,530. (Mr. Howard.) A great many persons are 
not willing to encounter those obstacles. Very few 
men have the courage to fight their way in at the risk 
of limb, and possibly of life, to record their votes, 
however anxious they may be to exercise the fran- 
chise. It is a perfectly disgraceful thing that that 
obstruction should prevail; and it seems to me that 
these reports are in that respect somewhat deficient. 
Unless you can show us to the contrary, [ infer rather, 
from most of them, that there always has been a good 
deal of obstruction at the polling booths ?—Not more 
than two or three. ‘Those polling places in Magdalen 
Street have been troublesome. 

42,531. I think a strong inference is to be drawn; 
I think it is a matter that ought to be alluded to. 
—Then there is Sergeant Guiett. He reports that he 
was on reserve duty on the polling day, occasionally 
doing duty in the market-place, and about 3 p.m. he 
was sent with two police officers to the polling station 
at the National Schoolroom, Dereham Road. Upon 
their arrival saw a large number of people in front of 
the polling station, who were very orderly. Sergeant 
remained until after the poll closed, and no disturbance 
took place. Police constable John Smith reports that 
on Friday, March 5th, 1875, the day of the election, 
he was on duty in the Market Place, and at 3 p.m. he 
was sent from the police station in company with 
Sergeant Guiett and another constable to the polling 
place at the National Schoolroom, Dereham Road. 
On police constable’s arrival he was placed at the back 
of the school to prevent people from getting into the 
schoolroom the back way; and there police constable 
remained till 3.50 p.m. when he was removed to the 
barrier in front of the school, when he saw a large 
number of people assembled together. Several of them 
were making a rush at the barrier, and several of them 
said that they were voters, and had not time to vote, 
as the clerks were so slow in taking the numbers, it 
being nearly 4 o’¢lock. At the close of the poll heard 
a.cry amongst the people that some of the voters had 
not voted. The crowd shortly after dispersed in an 
orderly manner ; there was no disturbance.” 

42,532, If it had not been for this obstruction 
during the day, by this crowd of persons, I expect the 
polling clerks would have been able to dispose of the 
whole ?—I have no doubt of it. 

42,533, Have you any doubt of it ?—None what- 
ever. 

42,584. Does that complete your reports about the 
election ?—There is a report made by police constable 
Reeve. He was on duty at the Dereham Road from 
8 a.m. till 7 p.m., when he went to the station after 
refreshment. There was a number of people assembled 
outside the “* Robin Hood” between 8 and 4 p.m., 
but no disturbance took place. There was also some 
throwing at the entrance to the polling place.” The 
“Robin Hood” and Dereham Road polling station 
are close together. ‘‘He saw no disturbance.” 

42,535. The “ Robin Hood,” if I remember right, 
was a committee room ?.—Yes. 

42,536. On the Conservative side ?—Yes, I think it 
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tainly, there is no necessity for them. You are speak- 
ing of the rough element now ? 

42,538. Yes. Iam bound to say that although there 
is a great deal of evidence of respectable persons before 
us, in which these men are characterised as roughs, 
there is also evidence of gentlemen who say they are 
not so much roughs as protectors ?—I am quite sure, 
if neither side employed persons of that class, there 
would be no disturbance. 

42,539. You think the presence of the police in 
uniform would be a sufficient protection ? — Quite 
sufficient. 

42,540. One of the difficulties alleged is when the 
large meetings take place and the candidates desire to 
address the constituency, as, for instance, in St. 
Andrew’s Hall; unless there is a considerable number 
of men employed to keep the door and prevent over- 
crowding, the candidates cannot get in, and if they do 
get in, they cannot be heard, there is so much noise 
and disturbance ?—I think the roughs pretty generally 
pack the hall themselves. 

42,541. There are these men on both sides, and 
they rival each other in their attempts to drown the 
voice of the speaker >—I have no doubt the agents at 
elections have a difficult task to perform, because these 
roughs go to them and say, “ Now, if you do not give 
us employment we will kick up a row,” and it is in 
consequence of that that they give them employment. 

42,542. One also knows that there is always a good 
deal of disturbance of the sort where candidates, in 
the heat of an election, address their constituents, and 
I suppose to some extent there will always be a show 
of feeling. Have you ever heard of any actual dis- 
turbance in these meetings, any free fighting, or assault 
committed ?—No, I have not ; some stones have been 
thrown through the windows of St. Andrew’s Hall on 
one or two occasions. 

42,543, Supposing it is necessary to render the 
candidates assistance in getting into the room, and 
afterwards to preserve moderate order, whilst they 
are addressing the people, are the police equal to that? 
—I think sc. I have seen a very full meeting at St. 
Andrew’s Hall when a temperance meeting has been 
held, and there has been a great deal of clamour, and 
we have laid hold of the rough element and taken 
them out, and there has been peacefulness afterwards. 

42,544. You think it is not the respectable citizen 
who makes a disturbance but the rough ?—Yes. 

42,545. The respectable citizens will express their 
feelings’ on both sides. Norwich is like most other 
places, is it not ?—Yes. 

42,546. You think really the rough is a dangerous 
element ?—Certainly ; they are not the class of per- 
sons who fight; they get others to do the fighting. 

42,547. And they take the money P—They get the 
money. 

42,548. I do not wish to take you out of the line of 
your duty as chief constable, and I do not expect you 
to state any general opinions; I do not think I should 
be dealing fairly if I did; but do you recognise, in the 
existence of a large number of open public-houses on 
the polling day, any difficulty in the preservation of 
public order ?—I have not the least doubt about it; 
and also committee rooms being held in public-houses. 

42,549. You think that is an objection ?—I do. 

49,550. Were you aware, until this Commission, 
how large a number of public-houses were retained as 
committee rooms ?—I knew there was a very large 
number, but I had no conception there were so many 
as I have heard represented. 

42,551. I think it stands that there are about 60 on 
the one side, and over 40 on the other; rather more 
than 100 public-houses absolutely retained at money 
prices for the purposes of the election. Do you think 
that is a source of danger to public order, on the polling 
day ?—I have no doubt of it. 

42,552. How would you deal with that. First of 
all, I suppose you would rather see the committee 
rooms at private houses ?—I should indeed, if they are 
necessary at all. 
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42,553. Assuming them to be necessary, you would 
have them at private houses >—Certainly. 

42,554. That being so, would you close the public 
houses on the polling day >—During the time of voting 
I would. 

42,555. Has any representation ever been made by 
either party, to the magistrates ?—On what point ? 

42,556. That it would be desirable that public- 
houses should be closed on the polling day ?—I am 
not aware of any. 

42,557. You think that would be expedient ?>—I 
think it would be desirable to do so. 

42,558. Do you recognise any difficulty in, and have 
you any objection to, the processions >—Yes. 

42,559. What is your objection to the processions ? 
—They cause a large number of persons to follow 
them, the rabble of the town with those hired roughs. 
With no processions, and no roughs, I think we should 
have a very peaceable election. 

42,560. What is your experience since the Ballot 
Act? The Ballot Act has been in force only during 
the elections of 1874 and 1875, and you remember 
well the elections in 1868, 1870, and 1871. Do you 
think that the Ballot Act has made matters more quiet 
and more orderly in the city ?—I think the processions 
have been more showy since the Ballot Act. 

42,561. But, otherwise, do you think the elections 
have been more orderly since the Ballot, or not >—I 
think so certainly. You do not find large numbers 
of persons assembled in the street now, as was 
formerly the case. Persons used to assemble to get 
the numbers as they were published every half hour 
or £0. 

42,562. That stimulated public excitement ?—Yery 
much so indeed, 

42,563. You will tell me if you have any opinion 
on it; you are a citizen. Do you think, since the 
Ballot Act, that public committee rooms have become, 
comparatively speaking, useless ?—I do think so. 

42,564. With the exception of one central com- 
mittee room on each side ?—Or one in a ward on each 
side. 

42,565. Do you think a large array of committee 
rooms is needless ?—I do. 

42,566. Do not answer the question if you care 
not, in your position; but seeing how very large a 
number of them have been employed, especially at 
public-houses, have you drawn any inference why 
they were employed? If you would rather not 
answer the question, | will excuse you ?—I would 
rather not answer it. 

42,567. You have had a good deal of election 
experience through your 30 years’ official life ?—Yes. 

42,568. Here, and at Devonport ?—Yes, and Oxford- 
shire, and London. " 

42,569. Did: you ever hear of the employment of 
this rough element at other places ?—No; never. 

42,570. Not the systematic employment of it ?—I 
never heard of such a thing before I came here ; it 


was quite unknown to me. ; 


42,571. I am not sure that it does not exist ?—It 
may exist in Nottingham ; I believe they are there 
called *‘ Nottingham lambs ” ; Nottingham is somewhat 
similar to Norwich. 

42,572. The rough element has been discovered 
elsewhere ; the only question is whether there is a 
systematic employment of it, at election after election. 
Take the processions to which you object, and the 
roughs to whom you object, if they are not really 
wanted for the purposes of the election, do you think 
they cover any corrupt employment ?—No doubt 
about it. : 

42,573. I suppose, without descending to the very 
lowest depths in the city, you could scarcely get a 
considerable number of men to act as protectors who 
were not voters ?—Really Iam unable to say that. I 
do not know sufficient of politics to tell you who are 
voters, I never took an interest in it myself. 

42,574. At all events you think, if not the object, 
yet the result, of the employment of that sort of 
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labour covers a good deal of corrupt employment ?— © 
I have no doubt about it, there can be no question 
about it in my mind. I have said before, that no 
doubt the rough element are employed for the purpose 
of swelling the processions and packing a great many 
of their rooms. 

42,575. Is there anything else you would like to 
mention to the Commissioners?—I think it right I 
should mention to you a statement made by the mayor 
to the bench, the day after the last election :—“ At the 
“* commencement of the proceedings the mayor said 
“he wished to observe that he was about the city 
“ throughout the previous day, and could not help 
noticing the good order that was everywhere main- 
“ tained. He knew his brother magistrates would 
“ agree with these remarks, and he thought it was 
“ only due to the chief constable and Superintendent 
“ Barnard to mention the admirable way in which 
‘* everything was managed so as to preserve order in 
“‘ the city.” 

42,576. I am sure I am very glad to hear that. 
I have no doubt the compliment to the police was 
thoroughly well deserved. If the Commissioners can 
form any opinion on that subject from what they have 
observed since they have been here, it would lead them 
to the conclusion that such a compliment was not at 
all unmerited. Is there any other information you 
think»we ought to have from you ?—No,I am not 
aware of anything. 

42,577. Your objection to public-houses, you have 
told me of >—Yes. 

42,578. The number of public-houses in Norwich 
is very large -—Yes. . 

_ 42,579. And the houses are very close together ?— 
Very many of them next door to each other. 

42,580. That, of course, only makes you more 
anxious about the public-house question ?>—Just so. 

42,581. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Will you give me the 
name of the magistrate or magistrates I asked for >— 
The date in the book is the 7th February 1874. 
Clare Shaw, Alderson’s Buildings, St. John Street, 
shoemaker unlawfully assaulting complainant Fred- 
erick Bullard brewer, Old Catton, apprehended by 
warrant granted by W. U. Browne, Esq. The charge 
was heard on the following day, and the magistrates 
present were Mr. Utten Browne, Mr. Sims Reeve, 
Mr. Edward Kerrison Harvey, Mr. Frederick Brown 
and Mr. Robert Fitch. 

42,582. I want the names of the magistrates who 
heard it, and fined him ?—The case was adjourned, 
when the magistrates present were Mr. Gurney 
Buxton (mayor), Mr. Utten Browne, Mr. Sims 
Reeve, Mr. Venning, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Fitch, Mr. 
Bolingbroke, Mr. Wells, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Butcher. 

42,583. How many of them are there ?—Eleven 
magistrates. 

42,584, Were they divided in opinion ?—TI really 
cannot say that. 

42,585. I suppose that was a very full bench rp— 
Very full indeed. 

42,586. Did they take much time to consider the 
case ?—I should think they would. 

42,587. And they came to the conclusion as to the 
fine 20s.?—So far as the entry is made in the book. 
The entry is made in the magistrate’s own hand- 
writing. 

42,588. (Mr. Howard.) You were not present ?>— 
I may have been; I do not remember. 

42,589. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did yousee Mr. Bullard ? 
—Yes, I must have seen him. 

42,590. Did you see him during the inquiry ?>— 
Certainly I saw him. 

42,591. Was the injury a very great injury ?p— 
I think so, so far as my memory serves me; I think 
he had a very severe blow on the head. 

42,592. Were the persons. named as special con- 
stables persons who were voters?—You cannot get a 
sufficient number without they are voters. When I 
endeavoured to get men ,without being voters, many 
said they were not voters, and it turned out afterwards 
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that many of them were voters, and they had to leave 
the station they were employed at, to go to another 
polling division to vote. 

42,593. Is there any necessity for special constables 
now ?—I do not think there is now. It would be a 
useless addition to the expense. The ordinary police 
force is sufficient on all ordinary occasions, and, backed 
up with a cqntingent of the county police, we do not 
require any further assistance. 

42,594. You think the magistrates are right, in the 
exercise of their discretion, in not swearing in any ?— 
I do. 

42,495. Are there many riots in municipal elections ? 
—No, I think not; I only remember one case, where 
a man Anderson was mad drunk, and assaulted every- 
body that came in his way. 

42,596. On other ordinary occasions do you find 
much difficulty in keeping down a disturbance in the 
city -—Oh dear no; I think that Norwich, speaking 
from a long experience, is the most peaceable town I 
ever lived in or served in. I have a return here of 
the very small amount of crimes. In 1873 there were 
only 178 persons charged with drunkenness before the 
magistrates, out of a population of 80,390. 

42,597. (Mr. Howard.) With all the public-houses 
to boot?—Yes. In 1874 there were 97 persons 
charged with drunkenness, and in 1875, the year end- 
ing yesterday, there were 129 persons charged with 
drunkenness. For assaults, in 1873, 84 persons were 
charged, in 1874, 77 persons were charged, and in 
1875, 83 persons were charged. For larceny, con- 
victed summarily, that is where the property was 
below the value of 5s., in 1873 there were 50, in 1874 
61, and in 1875, 58. For offences of a more serious 
nature, sent for trial, in 1873 there were 32, in 1874 
31, and in 1875, 15. For the year ending 29th 
September 1873, 756 persons were proceeded against 
for all classes of offences; that includes offences against 
the Licensing Act, nuisances, bastardy, and all that 
kind of thing. In 1874, for the same period, there 
were only 568; and this year the return is not yet 
made out, but I think it will be much lower than 
that. 

42,598. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) Have you compared those 
returns with the returns for similar offences in other 
places of about the same population as Norwich ?—I 
have done so. 

42,599. Is it the fact that Norwich supplies far 
fewer criminals than any other place of similar 
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population ?—That is so. I think you may take the 
population of Norwich as being a peaceable well- 
disposed population. 

(Mr. Arthur Bignold.) I wish to repeat what I 
stated in my examination-in-chief in reference to the 
1870 election, at which the chief constable has de- 
tailed the large number of assaults; I gave the names 
of 22 persons who were taken to the hospital. <At 
that election there was not a single rough, or person 
known as a rough engaged on the Conservative side. 

42,600. (Mr. Howard, to the Chief Constable.) 
Have you reason to think that is so. Do you agree 
with Mr. Bignold 2—I remember at the time obtaining 
a list of persons taken to the hospital, who were 
injured by stones being thrown at them, many of them 
children. 

42,601. That seems to have been a serious matter ? 
—Yes. 

42,602. (Mr. Howard, to Mr. Bignold.) You have 
a distinct recollection of that?—I have a distinct 
recollection of the facts, and of the fact that we had 

snot recourse to the hiring of people known in this 
Court as roughs. In 1871 we hired them, in 1874 we 
hired them, and in 1875 we hired them. 

42,603. Ithink you say these were serious cases ?— 
The names, with which I have given the ages and 
dates, come from the books of the Norwich Hospital. 

42,604. (Mr. Howard, to the Chief Constable.) You 
seem to have a general recollection of it >—I have. 

42,605. And you regarded it at the time as a serious 
matter >—Yes, and the matter was brought under the 
notice of the magistrates. 

42,606. That was during the election?—On the 
polling day. 

(Mr. A. Bignold.) (t occurred in different parts of 
the city. Fractured heads, jaws, bones, and other 
cases, of course were taken to the hospital during the 
election, but those were the cases that were received 
on the 12th July, the polling day. 

(The Chief Constable.) 'There were very 
crowds about the streets on that day, and a 
many persons were thrown down or trodden on, 

42,607. (Mr. Howard.) It does not seem to have 
been a very peaceable election ?—It was not; that was 
the year “ The Pigeons ” was sacked. 

(Mr. A. Bignold.) I have here a list of the number 
of compound householders in every parish in Norwich, 
which I will hand to the Commissioners (handing in 


paper). 


large 
great 


Mr. Jonn Younes recalled and further examined. 


(The Witness.) 1 do not know whether there is 
anything in the evidence of the chief constable which 
the Commissioners think I ought to answer. 

42,608. (Mr. Howard.) It does not occur to us 
that there is; but if there is anything you would 
like to add, we should be glad to hear it ?—Nothing 
except that the evidence of the chief constable, with 
regard to the Dalham Road polling place, went a little 
in the direction of my observations to you, that I 
thought extra arrangements were made in that ward. 

42,609. It so struck the Commissioners, as the chief 
constable was giving his evidence ?—It was probably 
owing to over-zeal, or rather a desire not to add to the 
expenses of the election, that any delay occurred. 1 
do not think that the delay in polling arose at that 
booth from any want of efficiency, either on the part 
of my deputies or those who acted with them, I hope 
not. 

42,610. My impression rather is that it was not so ; 
but there was, I am afraid, a good deal of obstruction 
generally, by crowds, by which persons were kept 
outside the barriers. I am afraid, also, that it was an 
intentional obstruction, to prevent persons exercising 
the franchise?—I am happy to know that when I 
visited that polling booth it was not so; but it must 
have been at a later period of the afternoon. It may 
have occurred to the Commissioners that it was at 
that period of the day when these parties who may 
be disposed to hold out, requiring some particular 


persuasion to vote, having delayed to exercise their 
franchise, are unduly crowding the polling booth ; 
and probably the 89 or 40 persons who may be 
supposed to have been deprived of their franchise 
were chiefly those who had had plenty of opportunity 
of exercising it earlier in the day. 

42,611. That may or may not be ?—It may not be 
so, but it is possible. As you have kindly given me an 
opportunity of making an observation, I may be per- 
mitted to do so irrespective of my position as sheriff, 
and simply in my position of citizen, with reference to 
some observations which have just been made by my 
friend Mr. Arthur Bignold with regard to the 1870 
election. Having heard Mr. Bignold’s observations, 
it would be improper, I think, that I should omit to 
say that, notwithstanding the absence of the employ- 
ment of roughs by the Conservative party at that 
election, the candidate on the Liberal side, accom- 
panied by his chief supporters, was not only pelted 
with flour and eggs, but was absolutely stoned by 
persons in the market place. I think I am not wrong 
in saying that that was the election at which Mr. 
Tillett was returned. I was in the carriage myself, 
and, | hope I may say without any undue vanity, that 
T have not excited any very unpleasant feeling in the 
city from either side ; and if I had not myself risen 
in the carriage, I have no hesitation in saying that one 
or two lives in that carriage were in danger. 

42,612. Who the parties were you cannot tell us ?— 
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Hitchman. 


1 Oct. 1875, 


Mr, J. Youngs 


——ay 


Mr. J. Youngs. 


1 Oct. 1875. 
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I will assume with every charitable feeling that it is 
not likely that Mr. Tillett and his Liberal supporters 
were attacked by their own friends. 

42,613. Did that sort of thing happen more than 
once or twice during the election, or was it confined 
to one place ?—It was assumed in Norwich at that 
time that so great was the unpopularity of Mr. Tillett 
amongst a certain class that he could not appear in 
certain parts of the city. Taking, at that time, rather 
a prominent part in election matters, I believe I said 
that I would accompany him through every part of 
the city, and I did so; and with the exception of one 
or two personal attacks, one blow being struck at 
Mr. Tillett, in Tombland, at which I was present, and 
which with a little good temper and courage led to no 
evil results. Mr. Tillett did, on the day of the 
election, and on a preceding day or days, show himself 
accompanied by one or two principal supporters, at 
every part of the city. When the poll was announced 
in 1870 there was naturally great excitement, and an 
intimation was conveyed to the Liberal committee 
room that it would be positively dangerous, such was 
the state of exasperated feeling on the part of Mr. 
Tillett’s opponents, to take Mr. Tillett through the 
market place; but that he might speak from the 
Royal Hotel window. There was some little con- 
sultation as to the propriety of his doing {so. I was 
one of those who advised decidedly that he should be 
taken there, and he was taken there. When we 
approached the corner of the market place, which is 
next to Exchange Street and London Street, there was 
evidently a very excited crowd, and from that point 
to about two thirds up the market towards Guildhall, 
composed, I am serry to say, as my strong personal 
opinion, not alone of roughs, but also of some mis- 
guided persons whose political feelings must have led 
them to forget altogether their education and proper 
and from that direction came a most severe 
pelting, not only of flour and eggs, but first of all of 
gravelly shingle, and ultimately of stones sufficiently 
large to be dangerous. The candidates and their 
friends were seated in the carriage as they would 
ordinarily be, and undoubtedly for a moment or two 
it became a serious question as to what course should 
be pursued. As one who was present I took, as it 
were, the bull by the horns, and got up in the carriage 
and made as good-tempered a bow as my feelings 
would allow me, not denying that I might be a little 
disturbed, in the direction from which these missiles 
came and they speedily ceased. But I can speak for 
myself and those who accompanied me, that we were 
covered over and both ears were full of this stuff, and 
in fact we were dangerously pelted. I have no desire 


_ to advocate the advisability of the employment of 


roughs ; but I cannot allow Mr. Bignold’s evidence 
to pass without showing, that however praiseworthy 
and right it may have been fot ‘the Conservative 
party not to empley roughs, they were not able to 
prevent the scene I have just described. 

42,614. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say that in some 
direction of the market there were persons whose 
education would lead you to expect better conduct 
from them ?—I am afraid so by appearance. I am 
not prepared to identify them. 

42,615. You can scarcely speak of persons edu- 
cation by looking at them in a mob. Did they appear 
to be persons in a respectable position ?—Decidedly. 

42,616. In a highly respectable position >—I am 
ashamed for my city to say that I think so. 


42,617. Some of the best men of the party 
perhaps ? 
(Mr, Howard.) J think we must set our faces 


against this; and if you are prepared now, Mr. 
Youngs, to give names, we are prepared to receive 
them.—I am not prepared to give names. 

42,618. If you think you can give names, and 
contribute to our information, the Commissioners are 
prepared to hear you; but I understand you to say 
that you cannot identify the parties >—No, I cannot. 

42,619. wets) M‘Mahon.) From their appearance 
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did they seem to be respectable parties ?—Some of 
them did. 

42,620. (Mr. Howard.) You mean that they were 
respectably dressed ?—-Yes. 

42,621. In black coats ?>—We do not all wear black 
coats. 

42,622. (Mr. Goldney.) At that't time Mr. Ray had 
200 men employed in protecting Mr. Tillett >—The 
carriage was certainly surrounded not ouly by men 
but by horsemen, but stones were passed through. 

42,623. Then asa matter of fact Ray’s 200 men 
were not of much use ?—I could not say. 

42,624. (Mr. Howard.) Were you aware that Mr. 
Ray had 200 men employed ?—No, I ‘did not know 
that he had employed anyone. 

42,625. (Mr. Goldney.) From what you could see 
they ‘might just us well not have been employed ?—I 
believe the carriage was surrounded by people, so 
that, except what I have alluded to, no immediate 
attacks on the face with fists or with sticks could be 
made; but no horsemen or walkers can protect a 
carriage from stones. 

42, 626, You do not believe in Norwich roughs P— 
No, I object to roughs. 

42,627. (Mr. Howard.) You object: to’ Toughs al- 
together ?—Yes. 

(Mr. A. Bignold.) T understand that the sheriff’s 
evidence»refers to the day after the polling day. I 
appeal to him to say whether it is not a fact that in 
Norwich all employment of roughs ends with the 
polling day; no person is engaged for any purpose 
the day after. 

(Mr. Youngs.) This oceurred on the afternoon of 
the polling day. 

(Mr. A. Bignold.) After the declaration of the 
poll. 

(Mr. Youngs.) This was before the ballot, and the 
polling was known. 

(Mr. A. Bignold.) The question was as to whether 
Mr. Tillett should appear at the Royal Hotel. 

(Mr. Youngs.) The question was whether 
should go through the Market Place or not. 

(Mr. A. Bignold.) He returned thanks the day 
after the polling day. 

(Mr. Youngs.) Mr. Tillett and his supporters were 
in such a condition of filth that it was found impos- 
sible to appear at the Royal Hotel. We went home, 
and went home through the Market Place. 

(Mr.. A. Bignold.) I understood the sheriff to say 
that this assault was the day after the declaration. 

(Mr. Youngs.) No; in the afternoon of the polling 

day when the numbers were declared. 

(Mr. A. Bignold.) In reference to charges which 
have been. recounted by the chief constable, as pre- 
ferred at the Town Hall, I wish to say that there was 
not one against the party with whom I act, and not a 
single rough was employed by the Conservative side 
on ‘that occasion. 

(Mr. Howard.) The evidence before us will enable 
us to draw our inferences. We think the evidence is 
valuable. 

(Mr. Youngs.) As a truthful man, I thought I 
ought to speak after hearing Mr. _Bignold’s obser- 
vations, 

(Mr. Howard.) We think that the Sheriff and Mr. 
Bignold were both justified in giving the information 
they have given. We do not state what our inferences 
will be; we cannot do that ; we have to consider and 
report, but I am prepared at once to say that, from 
any point of view, it appears that party feeling in 
Norwich runs immensely high. 

(Mr. A. Bignold.) The name of'the person as- 
saulted by Anderson, was Hardy, and he died very 
shortly after from the injuries he received. 

42,628. (Mr. Howard, -to Mr. Bignold.) May 1 
ask you a question or two about this list which you 
have given to us >I shall be happy to give you any 
information. 

42,629. Do these men all compound cunder 10/. ?>— 
Under'9l, ‘A man ‘carinot compound at all over 94. 
The landlord compounds for the house and makes his 


he 


own settlement with the board of guardians. The 
rates are then paid, whether the houses are full or 
empty. © 

42,630. From what source have you obtained this 
ena ?—That list is a copy of the rate book of 
1871. : 

42,631. Have you made out the total, to ascertain 
what the number of compounders is ?—I believe the 
number is 14,200 odd. 

42,632, Thatis for the whole city >—For the whole 
city. 

1,633. For the whole population >—For the whole 
population. 

42,634. It does not, of course, represent the con- 
stituency merely ?—That is the number of com- 
pounders in Norwich. 

42,635. Have you any means of telling us the 
number of compounders relatively to the voting con- 
stituency ?—I should say that the number of the 
voting constituency is as nearly as possible 8,500. 

42,636. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many of those 
8,500 are above 8/. ?—I cannot answer that question. 

42,637. Could you not find it out from the book ? 
—I will endeavour to supply the information. 

42,638. Can you tell how many are above 5d, ?>— 
No, I could only take them in the gross. 

42,639. Are there materials in the book for ascer- 
taining that ?-—I should think there must be. 

42,640. (Mr. Howard.) It would be rather a long 
business, would it not ?—It would. 

42,641. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is the necessary 
qualification for an occupier’s vote >—He can vote 
for a freehold. 

42,642. As a mere occupier, how much need. the 
house be valued at >—A man may vote as a lodger, or 
he may be a freeholder or a freeman. A 6d. lodging 
would give a man a vote properly sustained. 

42,643. A 6d. lodging ?>—I believe that the lodger 
franchise would give a man a vote; there is no money 
qualification required for an occupier, { believe. 

42,644. How was it before the last Act of Parlia- 
ment ?—There were 10/. occupiers. 

42.645. You cannot say how many of these 8,500 
are above 81. ?—No. 

42,646. Or above 9/.?—There are none above 91., 
because 9, is the limit. 
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42,647. That is the line in Norwich ?—Yes, 


42,648. You say that there are about 14,000 house- 
holders in the entire city, and about 8,500 are voters ? 
—I will not undertake to say positively that 8,500 
are voters, but I undertake to say that there are 
14,200 compounders. 

42,649. In the whole city ?—In the whole city. 


42,650. You cannot supply the exact number who 
are on the register >No, I cannot. 

42,651. (Mr. Howard.) But your impression ig 
that it is over 8,000 ?——Certainly, over 8,000. 

42,652. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have said that none 
of the persons who were injured were injured by 
persons on your side ?—I beg your pardon ; I said 
that all the broken windows and other injuries to 
property and persons, spoken to by the chief constable 
as having occurred at the 1870 election, occurred 
during the passage through the streets of the blue 
and white procession. That is what I meant. 

42,653. I think you said that 23 eases were sent to 
to the Norwich Hospital ?—22. 


42,654. Do you mean to say that all those were 
injured by Liberal roughs ?—Not at all; I mentioned 
the fact of such a large number being injured at that 
election, and that the Conservative party did not 
employ the rough element. I do not say who injured 
them. 


42,655. (Mr. Howard.) And one of those died ?— 
Hardy, who was injured at the municipal election, 
by Anderson, died. 

42,656. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Although the Conser- 
vatives did not as a party employ roughs, do you 
know whether roughs were employed in that neigh- 
bourhood by outsiders ?—To the best of my belief 
they were not. Our first meeting at the Norfolk 
Hotel I attended with my late father, Sir Samuel 
Bignold. We took 20 minutes to get in, and we 
remained there half an hour, but found it impossible 
to hold a meeting. My father was pushed down, and 
we got home as best we could. 

42,657. You believe that roughs were not employed 
by the party, or by any outsiders of the party ?—No. 

42,658. So far as you know ?—So far as I know 
and believe. 


JosHuA WomMERSLEY re-called and further examined. 


42,659. (Mr. Howard.) What is it that you wish 
to say ?—Will you allow me to say a few words 
concerning the employment of roughs. My name 
has been used before this Court over and over again. 
I happened to be at Liverpool yesterday and at Man- 
chester, and there I was chaffed and jeered at by 
several persons. 

42,660. You have been examined at great length, 
and haye given, in great detail, your explanations 
of the part you took in each election, and I think you 
may safely leave that to the Commissioners.—I assure 
you I have had nothing to do in any shape or form 
with the roughs, and I wish that to go into print that 
other people may know it as well as you, the 
Commissioners. 

42,661. You have already told us so ?—I have never 
employed them or directed them or had anything to do 
with them. I never recommended a man as a mes- 
senger. I have never employed a messenger and I 
have had nothing to do with them in any shape or 
form. I can assure you that if all persons in Norwich 
had been as ‘strict and eaten as I have been, it 

d have been a bad job for you. 
9 deat Why would it have been a bad job for me? 
—You would not have been here. _ 

42,663. Do you think that would have been a bad 
job ?—Everyone likes to encourage trade so far as 
they possibly can, and get as much business as they 
can. This must have added something to you, and I 
_ hope you have not suffered by it. 


42,664. This is about the most extraordinary state- 
ment that we have heard during the inquiry >—There 
itis. My name has been put into the mouth of a 
witness in this bux, and put to him in such a way that 
he could give no answer but pick that name out, 
because it has been before this Court, and it is an 
injustice to me to give him that name on that occasion. 

42,665. I think it right to say that that witness had 
identified your son, not you. You are a somewhat 
hasty man, but I want to be friendly with you ?—I am 
sensitive, not hasty. 

42,666. That evidence was given with reference to 
your son. Your sons have both been heard; and we 
have given you and them, if anything, a more patient 
hearing than any other witness ?>—I am much obliged 
to you. 


42,667. Surely you do not intend to make any 
further demand upon my patience >—My sons have not 
employed or directed roughs ; I swear that positively. 
That is an impression which has gone forth, a false 
impression. I say that truthfully and upon my oath. 
I have more regard to my oath than many of the 
witnesses who have been brought before you. 


42,668. I do not think I can allow you to asperse 
witnesses in that way. The question whether you 
are to be believed in preference to them, or they in 
preference to you, is a matter which will come under 
our consideration ?—I tell you one way, that Dawson 
swore twice in this Court; and I must say 
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42,669. You must not say it without my permis- 
sion ?—Then I will say it with your permission, 

42,670. You must sit down; I will not give you 
permission.— I hope you will allow me to say 


this 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


42,671. I must take a severe course with you if you. 
further interrupt the proceedings of the Commission. 
We have heard you for hours and hours; and you 
have only said to-day what you said on the last occa- 
sion. 


Lyp1a MickLEBURGH sworn and examined. 


42,672. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the ‘Prince of 
Denmark,” I believe P—I do, sir. 

42,673. Was your house taken as a committee room 
at the last election P—No. 

42,674. What as ?—Nothing at all, sir. 

42,675. Was it used by the Conservative party at 
all Pp—Not at all. : 

42,676. Did you get any payment ?—Not at all ; it 
was not used for anything. 

42,677. In 1874 was it used as a committee room ? 
—Yes. 

42.678. Who engaged it that time ?—I cannot say. 

42,679. Who paid you ?—I don’t know ; my husband 
lef it, and he died last November. 

42,680. Which party engaged it >—The Conserva- 
tives. 

42,681. You do not know who paid you?—I do 
not. 

42,682. What was it used for?—As a committee 
room. 

42,683. Was anyone using it >I don’t know who 
was there; there were several people there. 

42,684. Was there a clerk ?—Two clerks. 

42,685. Any messengers ?—Yes. 

42,686. How many ?—I could not say. 


42,687. 3 or 4, or 8 or 10, or half a dozen ?>—JI could 
not say. 

42,688. About how many ?—I cannot say at all. 

42,689. Were there as many as 20 ?—No, 

42,690. As many as a dozen ?—I should think noi 
more than seven or eight. 

42,691. What were they doing ?—I don’t know. 

42,692. Were they sitting in the house all day ?— 
No, not all day. 

42,693. Most of the day ?—I don’t know. 

42,694. Where did they sit when they did sit in the 
house ?—In the club room adjoining my garden ; it is 
away from the house, 

J 42,695. Did you see them going in and out ?>— 
ves. 

42,696. Did they drink much beer ?—No, I don’t 
think so. 

42,697. What did they pay you for it then ?—I don’t 
know. 

42,698. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 'To which side do you say 
the room was let >—The Conservative party. 

42,699. (Mr. Howard.) Your husband was living 
then r—Yes. 

42,700. You do not know what was paid ?—I do 
not. 


GEORGE PEACOCK sworn and examined. 


42,701. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Black 
Horse” in St. Giles’ ?>—Yes. 

42,702. In what ward are you ?—The third ward. 

42,703. How long have you kept that house >—Nine 
years. — 

42,704, Was any part of your house let at the elec- 
tion of 1874 ?—No. 

42,705. In 1875 ?—Yes. 

42,706. ‘To whom ?—Mr. Corsbie. 

42,707. On the Conservative side >—Yes, sir. 

42,708. Did you make any arrangement as to what 
you were to get for it >—No. 

42,709. What did you get for it >—He gave me 50s. 
for it afterwards. 

42,710. Which was the nearest Conservative room 
to you, at a public-house ?—There was only one Con- 
servative room in thatroad. , 

42,711. How far was that from you?—I should 
think about 500 yards, the “ Grapes.” 

42,712. Had you aay clerks at your room ?—I think 
there were four clerks. 

42,713. How many messengers ?—I don’t know. 

42,714. Did you see any ?—Yes, sir. 

42,715. Several ?>—Several. 

42,716. A. good many ?—There might be 10 or 12. 

42,717. There might have been 20, I suppose ?—I 
don’t know; I was not always at home, and I did not 
pay no regard to the election. 

492,718. Did yourecommend any messengers ?—No. 

42,719. Not one ?—No. 

42,720. Did you know the men who were put on? 
—No. 

42,721. None of them ?—I don’t know one that I 
know by name. 

42,722. You know them by sight, I suppose ?— 
Yes. 

42,723. They are voters, I presume >—Some of them, 
so they said. 

42,724. I suppose you believed they were, did you 
not ?—No, I did not believe at all. 

42,725. They looked like it ?—I don’t know. 

42,726. They were respectable grown-up men ?— 
Some young men, these had no votes, I know. 


42,727. How 
week. 

42,728. Were they paid at your house ?—No. 

42,729. At the “ Grapes” ?—No. 

42,730. Where were they paid ?—I think Corsbie 
paid them at his own house. 

42,731. Did you supply the messengers and clerks 
with beer and refreshments ?—I supplied the clerks 
with ale, and bread and cheese once a day. 

42,732. Did you supply the messengers with beer at 
your house ?—Nothing but what they paid for. 

42,733. Did they drink much ?—No. 

42,734. They were pretty constantly there, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

42,735, They did not do very much work ?—They 
were engaged running about somewhere or other when 
I was at home; I did not see them in the house. 

42,736. I suppose you mean they were walking 
about ?—Walking. 

42,737. We have not yet heard of a messenger 
having run anywhere ?—It was not my business to 
look after them. 

42,738. I suppose there was not much for them to 
do ?—They reckoned that they had a good deal to do 
sometimes; they were at work at 11 o’clock or 
12 o’clock at night, sometimes. 

42,739. They went when your house was closed >— 
I closed the doors, but they were in their own room, 

42,740. The messengers did not stop ?—They had 
all gone then. 

42,741. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) Have you always been a 
Conservative >—Yes. 

42,742. When they took your rooms they knew that 
you were a Conservative >—Yes. 

42,743. Did they take them in 1874 ?—No. 

42,744, Had you this house in 1874 ?—Yes. 

42,745. No one took it in that year 2—No. 

32,746. Did you vote for the Conservatives in 1874? 
—Yes. 

42,747. 


long was the house occupied ?—One 


And at the last election ?--I always did. 
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Joun Corynpon LEwIs sworn and examined. 


42,748. (Mr. Goldney.) You.keep the “ Red Lion,” 
I believe, in Bishopsgate Street ?—I do. 

42,749. Was your house used as a committee room 
at the last election ?—It was. 
~ 42,750. And in 1874 ?—And in 1874. 

42,751. Who engaged it ?--Mr. Joseph Stanley, the 
solicitor. 

42,752. What did you get for it in 1874 ?—8l. 

42,753. Did you apply to him to take it >—He 
applied to me. 


_ 42,754. In 1875 did you apply to him ?—I did; I | 
happened to meet him on the Saturday previous to the 


election, which was on the Friday following. I asked 
whether he would require it again, as I told him I 
thought it was very necessary ; all the property sur- 
rounding me had been taken down, pulled down, and 
the inhabitants were all removed to different places. 
I knew all their residences. I told him if he would 
require me I should be able to give him and those 
persons, such as messengers, information where they 
had gone to, so as to take them the different papers 
or whatever they wanted. Then on the Monday 
morring I had two clerks come and two messengers. 

42.755. Did they work at your place all the time ? 
—They did. 

42.756. Were they fully engaged ?— They were 
fully engaged. 

42,757. What did you get in 1875 for your room ? 
—I am ashamed to tell you. 


42,758. You must tell us ?—I don’t like to tell it of 


my party. I sent in a bill for 1/. a day and I got 30s. 

42,759. Did you get 30s..a day ’—No ; altogether, 
four and a half days. 

42,760. Anything for clerks and messengers >—No 
messengers, only the clerks. 

42,761. You got 30s. ? — Yes, for five days’ hard 
work. ‘They will not have it again; 1 would sooner 
let it for nothing. 

42,762. Did you vote ?—I did. 

42,763. You voted according to your colour ?— 
Yes. 

42,764. Always the same ?—Not always. I once 
voted for Alderman Salomon because he was a Jew ; 
I should like to see him get in. 

42,765. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you mean that you 
always voted blue ?—No, only once; and then I split 
my vote. 

42,766. Where was that >—That was in Greenwich. 

42,767. How long have you been in Norwich ?— 
12 years come this Christmas Day. 


42,768. How often have you voted at Norwich :— ~ 


I am sure I can scarcely tell you now for a moment, 
but I have been in the house I am now living in for 
11 years. I think the first time I voted was at Water’s 
election. 

42,679. How often have you voted altogether ?— 
Four times I think. 

42,770. How often in these four times did you vote 
for the Blues ?—No, I did not. : 

42,771. You did not ?—No, I should not like to in 
this city. 

42,772. I have understood you to say that you 
would not allow the Conservatives to have your room 
again as a committee room ?—I do not think I should 
upoo that game. If he had come and asked me for 
the rooms, and said they wanted to do it as cheap as 
they possibly could they could have had it willingly 
for nothing ; but I do not like to be humbugged. I 
sent in my bill for 52, five days at ll. aday. ‘That is 
what I understand the Radicals paid at the 1874 elec- 
tion. I was sent for to get the money and there was 
my bill curtailed to 30s. I thought that was a piece 
of audacious humbug on Mr. Stanley’s part. 

42,773. You were paid some days after you had 
voted ?—I was sent for to receive the money after I 
had voted, 


42,774. If you had been so audaciously humbugged 
? 


before you voted, would you have voted for them ?— 
I should. 

42,775. Still you would ?—Yes; there is no humbug 
about me like that. 

42,776, (Mr. Goldney.) Did you put on any mes- 
sengers yourself ?—I do not think Ll recommended but 
one. 

42,777. Who was that ?—I really forget his name. 

42,778. Was he a voter ?—No, he was not. 

42,779. Are you sure of that ?—I am sure of that. 
He is a tin smith living in our street, but he was not 
put on there. 

42,780. He was not put on there >—No. 

42,781. What was the nearest Conservative com- 
mittee room to you ?/—In my ward ? 

42,782. Yes, in your ward ?—In Princes Street. 

42,783. That is some way off ?—That is some way 
off. Then the “ Cock” was the next in King Street, 
but out of the ward of course there was one over the 
bridge. 

42,784. That was in the next ward ?—Yes, the 
seventh ward. I am the first house in the ward. 


MicHart GRapy sworn and examined. 


42,785. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a bricklayer ?—l 
am a bricklayer’s labourer. 

42,786. Do you live in Buck Yard ?—Yes. 

42,787. You are on the register as a voter ?—Yes. 

42,788. Were you so at the last election ?—Yes. 

42,789. Do you remember the evening before the 
polling day ?—Yes. 

42,790. Do you remember a gentleman calling upon 
you at. your house ?—Yes. 

42,791. Who was that ?—I do not know the gentle- 
man’s name. 

42,792. Wait one moment. 
within at the time ?>—No. 

42,793. Was your wife at home ?——Yes. 

42,794. When you got home, did she tell you any- 
thing >—Yes. 

42,795. What ?—She told me Mr. Culyer had sent 

for me to go to his house, and I went to his house. 

42,796. ‘L'o go to his house when—when were you 
to go >The next morning. 

42,797. At any particular time ?—No, he did not 
state any time. 

42,798. Did he leave a message as to what gentle- 
man you were to see when you went ?—He sent me 
up to the committee room to see Mr. Hunter. 


N, 


You were not yourself 


42,799. Was that the committee room in Pitt Street ¢ 
-—Yes. 

42,800. Was that Madge’s ?—I do not know the 
name. 

42,801. On the polling day about half-past 7 in the 
morning, did you go ?—Yes. 

42,802. To the committee room ?—Yes. 

42,803. Did you see Mr. Hunter there ?--Yes. 

42,804. What did he tell you?—I told him Mr. 
Culyer sent me up there and that he wanted to see 
me. 

42,805. What did he say to you?—He says, “ All 
“ richt, your name is Grady, it is already arranged for 
“ you; you must go and see Mr. Culyer again.” 

42,806. Did you see Mr. Culyer about 9 o’clock that 
morning ?——Yes. 

42,807. What did he tell you ?—He told me to go 
down and vote for Mr. Tillett, and he should give 
me 5s. 

42,808. What else did he say ?>—He told me after I 
had been down and voted, I was to go home and see 
if any of the other party come and offer mea day’s 
work; if so, I was to take the day’s work and go back 
and tell them directly. 

42,809. If the other party were to offer you a day’s 
work, you were to take it >—Yes. 
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42,810. And go back and tell Mr. Hunter ?—No, to 
tell Mr. Culyer. 

42,811. Directly >—Yes. 

42,812. Did you take a day’s work from the other 
party ?—Yes, I was on then. 

42,813. Who put you on on the other side ?>—Mr. 
Gooch. 

42,814. Did you go and tell Mr. Culyer or Mr. 
Hunter ?>—No. 

42,815. You did not tell them ?—No. 

42,816. You did not tell them anything about that? 
—No. 

42.817. Did you vote ?—Yes. 

42.818. For whom did you vote ?—I voted for Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

42,819. Had you always voted in one direction ?— 
Yes. 

42,820. One colour ?—Yes. 

42,821. Which colour ?—The Tory side. 

42,822. Always ?—Yes. 

42,823. How long have you hada vote ?—About 
four or five years. 

42,824. You voted in 1874 for the Tories >—Yes. 

42,825. As you have always voted ?—Yes. 

42,826. Were you put on in 1874 ?--Yes. 

42,827. Did you get anything for your vote in 
1874 ?—No. 

42,828. From either side ?—No, neither side. 

32,829. Did you do any work for the Liberals, for 
the five shillings ?—No, nothing at all. 

42,830. Were you asked to do any work ?—No, 
only to go down to my house and see if there was any- 
one come and offered me a day’s work. 

42,831. You carried about no circulars ?—No. 

42,832. And did nothing P—No. 

42,833. On the Saturday following, ’did you go to 
Mr. Culyer’s house in the evening ?=I heard he was 


paying, so I went in. 


ou 


42,834. You heard that he was paying the messen- 
gers >I heard he was paying the messengers, all he 
set on. 

42,835. At his own house ?>—Yes. 

42,836. You went there ?—Yes. 

42,837. In the evening time P—Yes. 

42,838. At Mr. Culyer’s p—Yes. 

42,839. Were there many of the men there ?— 
There were several there; I do not know the names. 

42,840. Going in and coming out ?—Going in and 
coming out. 

42,841. Going in, you believe, for their money, and 
coming out with it >—Yes. 


42,842. Amongst them, did you go in?—Yes, I 
went in. 

42,843. Did you get anything >—Yes. 

42,844. What?—os. 

42,845. Who gave it to you >—Mr. Culyer. 

42,846. Was it in silver ?>—Yes, two half-a-crowns. 

42,847. When the money was given to you was 


anything said ?—No, nothing at all. 

42,848. Just think ?—No, there was nothing said, 
only, ‘Now you can go.” 

42,849. Was there anything said that you were not 
to say anything about it?—-No, he never mentioned 
anything of that to me. 

42,850. Nothing of that kind >—No. 

42,851. Was the money taken out of a bag ?—Yes, 
a long square-mouthed bag, a.farmer’s bag. 

42,852. Made of some sort of canvas. You got 
5s. for going down to your house as you have told us ? 
— Yes. 

42,853. And you did not give them your vote, after 
all >No. 

42,854. You promised to vote for them?—I told 
them I would go down and vote. I did not tell them 
which way. 

42,855. He said you should have 5s. for voting for 
Mr. Tillett ?—Yes. 

42,857. Did you say * Yes ” to that, or “No” ?— 
I said, “ Yes.” ; ui 
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42,858. But when you voted you voted for the 
Tories >—Yes. 

42,859. As you had always? —I always had 
done so. 

43,860. Have you seen anyone about this matter, 
since the Commission ?—No, no one at all, 

42,861. Nobody ?—No. M 

42,862. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you go to Mr. 
Gilbert before the trial of the petition >--Mr. Gilbert 
sent for me. . 

42,863. Did you make a statement there?—I told 
the truth. 

42,864. Of course it would be impossible for you to 
tell anything but the truth. Did you make a state- 
ment ?—He asked me whether 

42,365. I do not want that. Did you make a state- 
ment to him or his clerk >—Yes. 

42,866. Was it reduced to writing ?—Yes. 

42,867. Did you sign it >—Yes. (The doewment was 
sent for.) 

42,868. When had you been employed by the Con- 
servatives?—I was employed on the Thursday and 
Friday. 

42,869. You were employed on the Thursday by 
the Conservatives ?>—Yes. 

42,870. When he told you to go home and take the 
employment if the other side should offer it, did you 
tell him that you had been already employed by the 
other side ?—No, I never told him. 

42,871. When he said to you “If you vote for 
Tiilett I will give you 5s.” you said “ Yes” ?—I said 
“Yes.” 

42,872. Meaning at the time not to vote for Tillett ? 
—I did not think anything of voting for Mr. Tillett. 

42,873. Had not you at the time engaged to vote 
for the Conservatives ?--Yes. Well, I got a job off of 
them. 

42,874. Had you, at the time he came, agreed to 
take a job from the Conservatives ?—Yes. 

42,875. And you had been working for them 
before P—Yes. 

42,876. What had been said to you about your vote 
by the Conservatives They gave me a job to carry 
the messages out. 

42,877. What did they say >—They asked me if I 
was a voter. 

42,878. What did you say ?—I told them yes. 

42,879. What next did they say ?—They gave me a 
card. 

42,880. Did they ask whether you would vote for 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—No, they never asked me who 
I was going to vote for. 

42,881. The first time you were asked the question 
was by Mr. Culyer ?—Yes. i 

42,881a. When were your paid by the Conservatives ? 
—The Saturday afternoon. 

42,882. Before you were paid by Mr. Culyer?— 
Yes. 

/ 42,883. Did you tell Mr. Culyer that you had been 
already paid ?—No. ¥; 

42,884. Do you not know the name of the person 
who employed you on the Conservative side >—Yes. 

42,885. Who was that ?—Mr. Gooch. 

42,886. And he employed you on the Thursday ?>— 
He employed me on the Thursday. 

42,887. How soon after the election did Mr. Gilbert 
come to you ?—About a month. ‘ 

42,888. What did he ask you to do ?—He asked 
me whether that was right. I took the five shillings 
and told him yes. 

42,889. You had taken the five shillings >~Yes. 

42,890. For what ?>—For my vote. 

42,891. What did you say ?—I told him yes. 

42,892. I will not ask you any further questions 
about what he said, until I see the statement; there- 
fore you must sit down for a while (the witness 
took a seat in the body of the Court). 4 
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42,893. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep a public-house 
in Heigham Street ?—Yes. 

42,894. The “Crooked Billet” ?—Yes. 

42,395. Was your house taken as a committee room 
at the last election ?—No. 

42,896. Or in 1874 ?—No, it was not. 

42,897. I believe Mr. Bignold employed you to get 
some men ?—Yes. 

42,898. How many men did you get?—Forty men. 

42,899. What were your orders ?—My orders were 
to get 40 men at 3s, 6d. each, and to take them to 
St. Andrew’s Hall to keep quiet—some outside and 
some inside to keep them quiet. 

42,900. Did they do that ?—Yes. 

42,901. Had you to protect Colonel Wilkinson’s 
carriage P—No. 

42,902. You had not to do that >—No. 

42,903. Had you to act under anyone’s orders P— 
No; I was ganger over these men. 

42,904, Did you take your orders from Blyth or 
Bunn ?—No. 

42,905. You hed nothing to do with either of 
them?—No. 

42,906. How much did you get from Mr. Bignold 
altogether ?---18/. for the last election. 

42,907. Did you act in the same capacity at the 
election before ?—Yes. 

42,908. How much did you get then ?—101. 

42,909. Who were the men who you got ?—Well, 
it would be hard for me to tell you; I could tell you 
a lot of them. 

42,910, Had you any directions whether they were 
to be voters, or not >—I went to Mr. Bignold several 
times, and I told him I had not a vote, or I should not 
have got the job ; all the time I had a vote. I told 
him a lie. 

42,911. You had a vote ?—Yes. 
not, I told him I was a non-voter. 

42,912. What did he say to that ?—I told him I was 
a mon-voter and he gave me a job after going there 
morning after morning. 

42,913. (Mr. Howard.) That was not true? 
I told him a falsehood, I told him so. 

42,914. (Mr. Goldney.) Had you any orders about 
the class of men you were to engage ?>—He told me 
to get men un-voters. 

42,915. Non-voters >—Non-voters, 

42,916. Did you get non-voters?—I got the men 
on the night, at the same time as I had the job. 
Pretty nearly all what live round my part had jobs on 
the Liberal side. 

42,917. So that you had to get what you could ?>— 
I had to get what I could; some of them were 
nothing but boys. 

42,918. How many do you think ?-—I think I can 
tell you one man of the name of Mills, and then 
another by the name of Fletcher ; he had a vote. In 
fact Iam sure I could not tell you many more that 
had a vote out of the 40. 

42,919. Your orders were not to get any with 
votes >—My orders were to get men without votes. 

42,920. Was 15/. all you got ?—18/. I got. 

42,921. How many days were your men engaged ? 
J had totake 40 to St..Andrew’s Hall, and 40 on the 
day of the election to go to the polling place at ithe 
third ward to keep quiet. 

42,922, Whereabout is the polling place in the 
third ward ?—At the National School I think they 

42,923. Dereham Road ?—Dereham Road. 

42,924. Did you succeed in keeping quiet ?——I had 
as much as I could do; there were a certain number 
of men I believe that were engaged on the Liberal 
side came to the polling place, in fact, there was a 
great row and a fight kicked up at the time I was 
there. ; 

42;925. What time of the day was that?—I was 
engaged by Mr. Bignold to send to him if there was 
any rowing,‘and he would send some police. I did 


I told him I had 


Sir, 


send ; I sent one man, I do not know his name I am 
sure, and just after that there were some police 
came. 

42,926. You sent to Mr. Bignold to send for the 
police >—Yes. 

42,927. And the police then came ?-—Yes. 

42,928. Who were the other people that came and 
disturbed the place ?—I will tell you. At the back of 
this here polling place, in the third ward, there is a 
street—I do not know the name of it—and they can 
make an entrance into the backway. There was a 
great, rioting then at this here polling place in the 
third ward; and through them trying to get into this 
here polling place at the back there was a row kicked 
up, and some of my men went round. As soon as they 
got there two of them got fighting ; I went and got 
hold of two men’s wrists, and said “ You shall not fight 
here.” Isaid that to them. After they had done there 
was a man named Burrow—I make no doubt he was 
on the Liberal side—came and said “I will have a shy 
at any one of them.” And then I am sure I could not 
stop them, there were so many people got together. 
That was against Mr. Smith’s, the baker’s. 

42,929. Who was leading the people on the Liberal 
side >I saw a man named Hook. 

42,930. Who is he ?—I believe he keeps a public- 
house in Ber Street, and the renowned Clare Shaw, 
and a young man they call Stiff-un Emms. He was 
very quiet. Then there was a young man named 
Seeley, and I stopped one of my men and him from 
fighting. 

42,931. Did you go anywhere else excepting the 
Dereham school-room ?—No. 

42,932. I suppose when you whistled all your men 
came in ?—They stood round as harmless as any men 
could be. 

42,933. Much like lambs P—Yes. 

42,934. (Mr. Howard.) What sort of lambs ?— 
Working lambs. 

42,935. Excepting what you tell us, there was no 
disturbance ?—Yes, there was a disturbance. 

42,936. (Mr. Goldney.) Except what you have 
told us ?—No, I did not see much other disturbance. 

42,937. Why was it you could not, according to 
Mr. Bignold’s orders, get non-yoters ?—Sir, when I 
had a job from Mr. Bignold, I attended to him several 
mornings. I had to attend to him several mornings 
before he would give me a job to get any men at all. 

42,938. Why could not you get non-voters, according 
to his orders ? What was the reason ‘—I told you 
before when I got my order I was forced to get who 
I could, that was a certain few and very few voters I 
did get; and those I would give a job to had gota 
job on the other side. 

42,939. Why could not you get men without votes ? 
—I could mention the names of some I had who were 
merely boys. 

42,940. Do you know James Larkman ?—Yes. 

42,941. “ Heigham Causeway Tavern ”?—Yes. 

42,942. Do you know whether he would set on any 
men ?—I know when I went to one man and would 
have given him a job he had a job by Larkman. 

42,943, So that you could not set him on at all?— 


No. 

42,944, He was already set on ?—Yes. 

42,945. Was that on the Liberal side ?>—He was on 
the Liberal side. 

42,946, Do you know whether Larkman had set on 
men, Robert Hudson and James Hudson for instance ? 
—I am sure Robert Hudson was on with Mr. Larkman. 
T would have given him a job but he was engaged. 

42,947. Do you know Owen Cogman who keeps the 
“Derby Arms ”?—I know him well. 

42,948. Did he set any on ?—No, I am sure he did 
not. 

42,949. Do you know William Gidney, well sinker ? 
—Yes, 

42,950. Can you tell us anything about him ?—I 
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believe both Cogman and Gidney were engaged to ride 
about that day to take up voters. 

42,951. In a carriage ?—No, in a horse and cart. 

42,952. You saw them doing so?—I saw they had 
some men riding about with biue and white bills all 
over the cart. 

42,953. Taking up voters where they could get 
them ?—Yes. 

42,954. You do not know any other men: set on 
on the other side that day, the Liberal side >—In 
regard to being set on it appeared as though three 
parts of Heigham were set on. 

42,955. For what purpose ? — For the Liberal 
party. 

42,956. Set on as what ?—Jobbing about one thing 
or another. 

42,957. Engaged in some way or another at the 
election ?>—Yes. 

42,958. Do you know whether any more than you 
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have told us of were set on on the Conservative side ? 
—Only what I put on myself. 

42,959, Did you find there were more men put on 
in Heigham than were put on on your side ?—No ; I 
lived in my own house 14 years, and they come and 
asked me for a job, and then [ asked Mr. Bignold. 
As I told you before, I had to go morning after morning 
before he give me a job. I know some people said 
“Take your bills down from the windows, other 
people have a job and you have a right to a job.” 

42,960. What other people >—They kept on coming 
persuading me. JI lost a week’s work running about 
and I can certainly say I only got some shillings for 
myself. 

42,961. Did you vote?—Yes. 

42,962. (Mr. Howard.) How did you vote ?—I 
voted for Mr. Wilkinson, and so I willif he puts up 
again, 


Micuart Grapy recalled and further examined. 


42,963. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) About a month after the 
election Mr. Gilbert sent for you and you went to his 
office >—Yes. 

42,964. Can you write at all ?—No. 

42,965. Or read P—No. 

42,966. Did you make a statement which was taken 
down ?—Yes. 

42,967. Did you make a mark to it ?—Yes. 

42,968. You have told us to-day that Mr. Culyer 
came to your house before the polling day, and left 
word with your wife that you should go up and see 
Mr. Hunter ?—They sent word down to me, whether 
it was him or not [ do not know, I was not at home. 

42,969. Tell me would it be true if you were to 
say as follows: “I, Michael Grady, of Buck’s Yard, 


.“ St. Mary, declare as follows: Mr. Culyer came to 


“ my house” ?—Yes. 

42,970. “ And told me that Mr. Hunter wanted to 
see me” ?—Yes. 

42,971. That would be true ?>—That was the state- 
ment I male. 

42,972. Was that true ?—That is what I was told, 
my wife told me that. 

42,973. That Culyer came to your house and told 
you ?>—I did not tell them that. ~ 
" 42.974, Here is the statement in writing ?—I told 
him I did not know whether it was Mr. Culyer or 
another man. I know it was one gentleman came 
down. 

42,975. Is it true that Culyer told you that Mr. 
Hunter wanted to see you?—Yes, in the street, that 
he told me in the street. 

42,976. Notat your house ? “ He came to my house 
and told me Mr. Hunter wanted to see me.” Is that 
true ?—That is what was left word at home for me. 

42,977. (Mr, Howard.) With your wife ?—Yes. 

42,978. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Surely that is not what 
you have said: “Mr. Culyer came to my house and 
told me ” not told my wife ?—I told him they told my 
wife. I told them I was not at home. 

42,979. You told them to write “my wife” ?—Yes, 
my wife. 

42,980. This was not a correct representation of 
what was said?—I signed to it. I cannot read, nor 
yet write. 

42,981. “I saw Mr. Hunter and Mr. Hunter told 
me he had arranged with Mr. Culyer for me. I then 
saw Mr. Culyer and he told me he would see I had 
5s. if I voted for Mr. Tillett ” >—That is quite right. 
42,982. You did not vote for Mr. Tillett >—No. 
42,983. But you had the 5s. >—Yes. 

42,984. “I went on the Saturday night and Mr. 
‘ Culyer paid me 5s. Others were paid at the same 
“ time. Signed, &c.” p—Yes. 

42,985. Is it true (just remember there are two 
witnesses) that Mr. Culyer ever told you to go and 
see Mr. Hunter, or that Mr. Hunter wanted to sée 
you ?-—He told me when I saw him. | 
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42,986. Just remember, there are two witnesses. Ts 
it true that he ever told you if you would go and vote 
for Mr. Tillett he would see you had 5s. ?>—Yes. 

42,987. That is true >—Yes. 

42,988. Was anybody by you when he said that 2>— 
There was a deaf man, and he was away from me 
perhaps 100 yards. J was walking along with a deaf 
man when he called me. 

42,989. (Mr. Howard.) When Culyer called you ? 
—Yes. 

42,990. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Where was it Culyer 
called you ?—In Pitt Street. 

42,991. I thought this occurred in a committee 
room ?—No, it was after I come out of the committee 
room. 

42,992. What was said to you in the committee 
room ?—Mr. Hunter told me it was already arranged 
for me. I was to go and see Mr. Culyer again. I saw 
him in the street. 

42,993. Where did you go?—I saw him in the 
street after I come out of the committee room. 

42,994. Did he speak to you first?—Yes, he called 
me. 

42,995. Was the deaf man by ?—I left him outside. 

42,996. What was the name of the deaf man ?— 
Wyld. 

42,997. Is he alive ?—Yes, he is alive. 

42,998. How far off was he when Mr, Culyer made 
this statement ?—About one hundred yards. 

42,999. (Mr. Howard.) Culyer called you to him, 
as I understand ?—Yes. 

43,000. And you went ?>— Yes. 

43,001. And left your deaf companion ?—T left that 
man and went to Mr. Culyer. 

43,002. Where was Mr. Hunter at this time >—He 
was coming out of one room and going into the other 
when I went in. 

‘ 48,003. Were Culyer and Hunter together at any 
time while you were talking ?—I did not see them. 

43,004-5. Is-your wife alive and well ?—Yes, she 
is at work. 

43,006. Where does she work ?>—At Towber’s ware 
office. 

43,007. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is she able to come to the 
court if necessary ?—Yes, if you want her. 

43,008. Do I understand you to say that a second 
person heard this conversation between you and Mr. 
Hunter and Mr. Culyer ?—-No, no one else. 

43,009. (Mr. Howard.) Whether anyone else heard 
it, or not—is it true, upon your oath ?—Yes. 

43,010. At all events, you were paid the money ?— 
Yes. 

43,011. Who paid you ?>—Mr. Culyer. 

43,012. As you told me with two half-crowns ?— 
Yes. spies Roe 

43,013, That is true upon your oath ?—Yes. 
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\ Epwarp $miru sworn and examined. 


43,014. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You keep the “ Edin- 
burgh ” ?— Yes. 

43,015. Where is that ?—Dove Street. 

43,016. What ward ?—The second ward. 

43,017. How long have you occupied it ?—About 
nine years. 

43,018. Did you let it in 1874 asa committee room ? 
—No. 

43,019. Did you let a room in it in 1875 as a com- 
~ mittee room r—Yes, in 1875. 

43,020. Are you sure you did not let it in 1874 2— 
Quite sure. I have not the least remembrance of let- 
ting it in 1874. I remember letting it in 1875. 

43,021. You do not remember letting it in 1874 2— 
No. 

43,022. Could you have let it in 1874 without re- 
membering it ?—.[ have not been at home for twelve 
hours a day for the last 22 years, and my wife has 
conducted the business. 

43,023. Did your wife let it >—Probably she may, I 
cannot remember whether it was. 

43,024. Do you remember that it was let in 1875? 
Yes. 

43,025. What did you get >—Two guineas. 

43,026. What size room ?—Perhaps it would hold 
60 persons. 

43,027. When was it engaged ?—I think it was en- 
gaged four or five days during the election week which 
I kept it prepared. 

43,028. Were there any clerks there >—No one. 

43,029. No one there?—No. I kept a fire lighted 
each day, or my wife did, and I understand there was 
no one there. 


WittiAm PonpD sworn 


43,048. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live in Paradise 
Road ?>—Yes. 

43,044. New Lakenham ?—Yes. 

43,045. You are a shoemaker ?—Yes. 

43,046. Are you on the’ register ?>—Yes. 

43,047. And have a vote >—Yes. 

43,048. Do you remember being at the “ Richmond 
Hill Tavern” onthe Monday afternoon before the 
polling day ?—Yes. 

43,049. Whom did you see there ?—Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

43,050. Did you speak to him ?—Yes. 

48,051. What did you say to him ?—lI asked if he 
would give mea job. He said he could not, that he 
had nothing to do with it. 

48,052. Tell us all he said?—He said “ You had 
better come up to-morrow morning,” that was the 
Tuesday morning. Instead of that I went to Mr, 
Winter. 

43,053. Have you told me all that Mr. Chamberlain 
told you ?>—Yes. 

43,054. Just think ?>—He said, if you are set on I 
suppose you will work hard. 

43,055. Was nothing said about voting, just think ? 
—No, he had no need to ask me that. 

48,056.—What did he say ?—He said “T suppose 
you will support us.” 

43,057. The Liberals ?—Yes. 

43,058. What did you say to that ?>—I said I always 
did. 

42,059. Did he tell you anything about there being 
a considerable number of men applying to be put on ? 
—Yes. 

43,060. What did he say about that >—He said there 
had been a great many applications, and he doubted 
whether I should get a job. 

43,061. Did he tell you to go to anybody ?—No; I 
went to Mr. Winter. 

43,062. You did go to Winter ?—Yes. 

43,0638. At all events, did Mr. Chamberlain put you 
on at that time ?—No. 

43,064. Then you went to Mr. Winter ?—Yes. 


43,030. Were you a Liberal before >—I always was 


a Liberal. 


43,031. I suppose you voted for a Liberal that time ? 
—I did so. * 

43,032. (Mr. Goldney.) Who engaged your rooms ? 
—Mr. White. 


43,038. What Mr. White is that ?—Mr. White the 
lame man. 

43,034. The man who was drowned ?—The very 
man. 

43,035. What did you get for it >—Two guineas, 

43,036. Did you recommend any messengers ?>— 
Not any. 

43,037. Or put any on?—No, in fact I am not 


home for 12 hours of the day. 

43,038. Do you know of any other Edward Smith 
who keeps a public-house ?——No, I have so little to do 
with it that I really know nothing about it. 

43,039. I thought your house was let as a committee 
room in 1874, and I will tell you the reason—there is 
no secret about it-—because your name, or at all events 
the name of Edward Smith is returned in the Sheriff’s 
account for 1874. We thought it might be you ?—I 
do not remember it. 

43,040. I suppose if you had let your room in 1874 
you would remember it ?—I am so little at home that 
I pay very little attention to it. It slips my memory 
from time to time. 

43,041. Have you a wife ?—I have. 

43,042. Will you ask her whether’ she remembers 
anything about the room being taken in 1874?—I 
will. 


and examined. 


43,065. Why did you go to Mr. Winter ?>—Because 
I thought he was the best man. He had the job of 
setting them on. 

43,066. Is that Mr. Winter the clerk to Mr. Colman ? 
— Yes. 

43,067. Did you call on Winter ?——Yes. 

43,068. What did he tell you ?>—He told me to see 
him at the Richmond Hill committee room at 10 
o'clock. 

43,069. Was that in the morning ?—Yes. 

43,070. To see whom ?>—To see Mr. Easter. 

43,071. Why to see Mr. Easter?—To see if my 
name was down in the book for one of the messengers. 


43,072. Did you go to see Mr. Winter ?—Yes. 

43,073. Did you see him ?—Yes. 

43,074. Were you shown into the committee room ? 
Yes 

43,075. Was Mr. Smith Gilbert there >—Yes. 


76. Did Mr. Winter speak to him ?—Yes. 
77. What did he say >—He asked if my name 
was down in the book. 

43,078. He asked Gilbert p—Yes. 

43,079. What did Gilbert say >—“ No.” 

43,080. Thereupon, what did Winter say to Gil- 
bert ?—‘* Put him down.” | 

43,081. He said something else ?—He said “ This 
is a useful man.” 

43,082. And something else. 
cannot recollect. 

43,083. Just try ?—He might say, “ He will always 
work hard.” Ido not recollect anything else. 

43,084. He might, or might not. He said some- 
thing else; I am reading from your statement ?—I 
know you are. 

43,085. You do not remember ?—That is as nigh 
as I can remember. 

43,086. Did he say this may be a useful man? Did 
he say anything about your vote ?—He knew I had a 
vote. : 

43,087. Did he nct also say something else at that 
moment? Did not Mr. Winter say something to Mr. 
Gilbert about voting ?—If he did I forget it. 
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43,088. “ Put this man down ; he is a useful man, 
and he is a voter” ?—Yes, he knew I was a voter. 

43,089. No doubt, but did he say so ?>—Yes. 

43,090. He did ?—Yes. 

43,091. When did you go to do anything ?—The 
Tuesday morning. ¢ 

43,092. Were you very hard worked on the Tues- 
day morning ?—Yes, I did a good deal of work on the 
Tuesday. 

43,098. What would that be p—Circular carrying. 

43,094. Carrying circulars ?—Yes. 

43,095. A few bills to distribute, I suppose ?—No, 
circulars. 

43,096. What do you call circulars >—Papers that 
they call voting cards. 

48,097. You state, “1 took a few circulars on Tues- 
“ day, one on Wednesday, and one on Thursday, and 
“ that was all I did.” Is that right >—Yes. 

43,098. On the Friday did you go to the committee 
room ?—Yes, and answered to my name. 

43,099. About half-past 8 o’clock?—About 8 
o'clock. 

43,100. Who called over 
Gilbert I think his name is. 

48,101. Did you answer to your name ?—TI did so. 

43,102. Were all the other men there ?—I cannot 
say; there were a great many there. 

43,103. Did you know any of them ?—Yes, a great 
many to see to. 

43,104. I do not know what that means ?—I knew 
them to see to, 

43,105. You knew them to look at p—Yes. 

43,106. Were they fellow workmen of yours, ormen 
in the same trade ?-—Some of them. 

43,107. Some ‘of them living in little houses near 
you ?>—Yes. 

48,108. And having votes ?—Yes, some of them. 

43,109. Do you remember on the polling day seeing 
Mr. James Roberts ?—I do. 

48,110. A fishmonger of Ber Street ?—Yes. 

43,111. Did you ask him for a job ?—Yes. 

43,112. Did he give you a pencil ?—Yes. 

43,118. Did he put down your namein his book ?— 
I put it down. 

43,114. You did yourself ?--Yes. 

43,115. Which side was Roberts on ?P—The Liberal 
side. 

43,116. What did he tell you to do ?>—Go down to 
the Market Place. 

43,117. When you got there, what were you to do? 
—To see there was no pulling the bills off. 

43,118. Were you told to go and stand in front of 
Etheridge’s >—Yes. 

43,119. The goldsmith’s ?—Yes. 

43,120. Did you ask him what you were to get ?— 
Yes. 4 
43,121. What did he say ?—5s. 

43,122. I think you went and stood there from half- 
past 9 to half-past 11 ?—Yes. 

43,123. About half-past 2 did you meet Mr. Cham- 
berlain ?—Yes. 

43,124. Near the 
Richmond Hill. 

43,125. Did he ask you if you had voted ?—-Yes. 

43,126. What did you tell him ?—I told him “No.” 
He said, “‘ Go and vote at once.” 

43,127. Did he tell you how you were to go?— 


the names ?— Smith 


committee room?— Yes, at 


. Then did you go to the poll ?—Yes. 
. Did you vote ?—Yes. 
. How did you vote >—For Mr. Tillett. 
43,131. Did you go back to Chamberlain ?--I think 
I did ; I would not be sure. 
43,132. Do you remember having a conversation 
with him afterwards >—Yes. 
43,133. You did go back ?—Not directly. 1 did 
see him afterwards. He asked me if I had voted, and 
I told him Yes. 


43,134, What did he say ?—He said “That is all 
right.” Hi 
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43,135. On the Saturday morning after the polling, 
about 11 or 12, did you go to the committee room 
again ?—I did. 

43,136. Whom did you see there then? Was Mr. 


’ Easter there p—Yes. 


43,137. Was Chamberlain there ?—Yes. 

43,138. And other persons ?—Yes. 
af 43,139. Were the men then going in to be paid >— 

es. 

43,140. How many shoald you say ?—There might 
be 50 or 60, or there might be more than that. 

43,141. 60 or 70, or over ?—There might be 80 for 
anything I know. 

43,142. Did you receive any money ?—Yes. 

43,143. How much r—14s. 6d. 

43,144. From whom ?—Mr. Easter. 

43,145. Did you tell him anything P—No. 

43,146. Did you say you expected more than that ? 
—Oh, yes. 

43,147. What did he say ?—He said, “Mr. Kemp 
will pay you the other money for going round with 
“ the cart of a night.” 

43,148. Mr. Kemp would pay you for going round 
with the cart?—Yes, to the meetings. 

43,149. Then on the Monday following were you 
paid ?—Yes. 

43,150. How much ?—7s. 6d. 

43,151. At Mr. Kemp’s ?—Yes. 

43,152. By whom ?—Mr. Smith Gilbert. 

43,153. There ended your connexion with the 
election >—Yes. 

43,154, Have you told me all youdid for the money 
which you were paid ?—Yes. 

48,155. (Mr. Goldney.) Was that the cart which 
Mr. Easter went round in ?—Yes. 

43,156. What were you doing ?—Protecting the 
cart, to see no one interfered with it. 

43,157. What was Mr. Easter doing ?—Sitting in 
the cart going round to the meetings. 

43,158. At what time was that ?—7 to 11. 

43,159. Not later than that?—No. 

43,160. Can you remember the names of any of 
these people who were paid up there ?—Yes. 

43,161. Give us the names of a few gentlemen 
besides yourself? Just mention one or two as you 
think of them ?—Jesse Roberts, William Roberts, 
Edward Roberts, and John Roberts. There were 
several of the name of Chaneys, one named Marsh ; 
there were a great many, I cannot think of all the 
names. There was a man named Dew, and a man 
named Holmes. 1Ct 

43,162. Those were paid at the “Richmond Hill,” 
I suppose ?—Yes. 

43,163. Where else were they paying besides the 
“Richmond Hill” in the ward?—I do not know, I 
know where I was paid. tty 
x 43,164, You were paid at the “ Richmond Hill” 2— 

es. 

43,165. Were any of them paid at their own houses 
besides in the third ward ?—This is the sixth ward. 

43,166. At their own houses ?—I do not know. 

43,167. Now about FEaster’s cart, how many of 
you went round with it ?>—Hight. 

43,168. To protect it >—Yes. av 

43,169. What sort of a cart was it?—I suppose you 
call it a dog cart. 

43,170. Was there anything on it which had to be 
protected?—-No. There was Mr. Easter, Mr. Smith 
Gilbert, and Mr. Kemp. 

43,171. What was it to be protected for ?—To see 
they did not get interfered with, I suppose, going 
round to the meetings. ~ 

43,172. Was there any reason why it should be 
interfered with; was there anything particular about 
the cart P—No. 1 Take 
[ 43,173. Is Mr. Easter a very timid man ?—I donot 

now. Ni « 

43,174. Were the other people’s carts protected ?— 
That was ‘the leading one; I ‘do not know ‘anything 
about the others ; this was the one’ which led the way. 

43,175.. You formed ‘a ring all round it ?—Yes. 


“ 


/ 
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43,176. Just see if you can think of any more 
names. Was Samuel Groom at Richmond Hill ?— 
No, they are strangers to me; I do not know the 
names of lots of them, there were so many. 

43,177. Can you think of any more now ?>—There 
was a man named Peter Warm that went. round with 
the cart. 

43,178. Who else went round with the cart ?— 
William Roberts, so did Edward Roberts, and so did 
a man of the name of William Hook. 

43,179. Anyone else ?—James Holmes went round 
with the cart. 

43,180. You do not think of any more names ?—No. 

43,181. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I did not ask you any 
questions before because I understood you to say that 
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Mr. Chamberlain did not ask you to go and vote for 
any particnlar person ?—No, he always knew who I 
voted for. 

48,182. How soon afterwards did you goto Mr. 
Gilbert ?—It might be a month. 

43,183. To the solicitor for the petitioner ?—Yes. 

43,184. Then you made a statement to him ?—Yes. 
the same as I have now spoken. 

43,185. Did you sign it >—I might, I do not know, 
I forget. I might touch the pen, I did not write my 
name. 

48,186. I believe you made your cross ?—Yes. 


43,187. What you did write under your eross is 
the same as if you had written it in full, I suppose ?— 
Yes 


Mrs. Mary Ann GRaApy sworn and examined. 


43,188. (Mr. Howard.) Are you the wife of 
Michael Grady ?>—Yes. 

43,189. Of Buck Yard ?—Yes. 

43,190. Do youremember the last election ?—Well, 
I remember it, but I could not tell you the day. 

43,191. You remember the election >—Yes. 

43,192. Early in this year ?>—Yes. 

43,193. Do you remember anyone calling at your 
house on the Thursday evening before the election 
day ?—Yes. 

43,194. Did you see him ?—Yes. 

43,195. Did you have a talk with him ?—Not above 
two or three words. 

48,196. Did he give you his name ?—Yes. 

43,197. What was it ?>—Mr. Culyer. 

43,198. What did he say to you ?—He said he 
wanted to see my husband ; I told him he was not in 
the way, and he said he was to go to some public- 
house. 

48,199. Your husband was ?—Yes. 

43,200. That was the message you were to give 
him ?—Yes. 

43,201. Was it mentioned what house it was ?—I 
forget the name of it now. I should know the name if 
I heard it. 

43,202. Was it the “ Adelaide” ?>—I do not know 
exactly whether that was the name. 

43,208. Was it anything like “ Richmond” ?—I do 
not know, though I live about there I do not know 
the public-houses because I am no scholar. 

43,204. When was he to go >—The next morning. 

43,205. Was it mentioned at what time he was to 
go ?—7 o’clock or half-past 7. 

43,206. Do you remember whether it, was the 
“ Adelaide” ?—I do not know, I almost forget it. 

43,207. Was anything said about a committee 
room ?—No, only he said he was to go down at half- 
past 7 the next morning ; what occurred between 
them then I could not tell you. 

43,208. Was it to see anyone?—To see some 
man. 

43,209. Do you remember the name ?—No. 

43,210. Did he give you the name ?—He only said 
that Mr. Culyer wanted to see him. 

43,211. He was to say at this place that Mr. Culyer 
wanted to see him ?—Yes. 

43,212. Was that all the gentleman told you?—Yes, 
that is all. w 

43,213. Did he tell you what he wanted your hus- 
band for ?—No. 

43,214. You did not. ask him ?—No. 

43,215. When your husband came home, did you tell 
him ?—Yes, I told him. 

43,216. The next morning did he go, so far as you 
know ?—He went the next morning. 


43,217. Do you remember your husband coming 
back ?>—Yes, the same night, 

43,218. Did you have any conversation with him 
about what had happened at the public-house ?—-No, 
I did not ask him much. 

43,219. Not on this subject >—No. 

43,220. It depends upon the subject ?—I did not 
trouble him much about that. 

43,221. You say the gentleman who gave his name 
was Mr. Culyer ?>—Yes, 

43,222. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You do not know Mr. 
Culyer by sight, I suppose ?—- No. 

43,223. Would you know that gentleman again if 
you were to see him?—No, I do not know them a 
second time, unless I look very hard indeed at them. 
It was a dark night when they came. 

43,224, (Mr. Howard.) Was there anyone with 
him ?—He come in twice all alone. 

43,225. You used the words “when they” came ? 
—Yes. 

43,226. Was there anyone with Mr. Culyer out- 
side ?—I do not know ; I did not get up and open the 
door when he went. 

43,227. He let himself out. ?—Yes. 

43,228. Where did he sit when he was talking to 
you ?—He stood all the time. 

43,229. In your room?—Yes. I have a chamber 
and kitchen, and I was undressing my baby when he 
came. 

43,230. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) He stood at the outside 
door ?—I was sitting against the table and he stood 
behind. : 

483,231. You could not say whether there was anyone 
with him or not ?—I did not know whether there was 
any one. 

43,232. Was there a candle lighted >—Yes. 

43,233. And yet it was so dark you could not see 
him ?—I do not know him. I never saw him before 
nor yet since. 

43,234, You did not take much notice ?>—No. 

43,235. (Mr. Howard.) You are clear about the 
day ?>—Yes. 

43,236. And the message ?>—Yes. 

43,237. And your husband went the next morning ? 
—Yes. 


43,238. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did your husband, after 


the polling day, speak to you about what had happened - 


at the election >—No. 

43,239. At the polling >—No. 

43,240, He never said a word to you about it ?— 
No. 

43,241, He never said a word to you about what he 
got from either party >—No. 

43,242. Or for which party he voted ?—He never 
tells me anything of that kind. 


Adjourned for a short. time. 
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ere ELECTION ran 


EDWARD adits recalled and feethe examined. 


43,243. (Mr. Howard.) Have you made the 
inquiry ?—Yes, and my wife admits she received two 
guineas in 1874 for the committee room. 


43,244. You were not at home ?—No. 


Mrs. ANNE MitTcHEeLL 


43,248. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you come instead of 
William Mitchell ?—I was summoned ; it is in my name. 

43,249, Do you attend to the business >—Yes. 

43,250. What is your husband’s name ?—William. 

43,251. He keeps a public-house, I believe ?—Yes. 

43,252. What is the name of it >—“ Kett’s Castle.” 

43,253, Where is that ?—In the Plumsted Row, 
just before the Hill in Spitalfields. 

43,254. Was that engaged as a committee room at 
the last election ?—Yes. 

43,255. Who engaged it P—I do not know. 

43,256. You do not know the gentleman’s name ?— 
I do not know the gentleman’s name. 

43,257. Was it engaged in 1874 ?—No. 

43,258. Was there a meeting there >—No. 

43,259. Which party was it engaged for ?— 
Liberal party. 

43,260. The Blue party p—Yes. 

43,261. How much did they pay you for it ?—Two 
guineas. 

43,262. Was that for four days ?—I bebere the 
room was engaged for four days. 

43,263. Did 3 your husband apply to them to engage 
it as a committee room ?—We did not either of us; a 
gentleman come and asked if we would allow them to 
have it as a committee room, and IJ told them yes. 

43,264. Did you make a bargain about the price ? 
—No. 

43,265. You left that to the gentleman ?>—Yes. 

43,266. You expected to get the same as other 
people ?—Yes. 

43,267. What use did they make of it >—I cannot 
say exactly; there were some clerks and several 
messengers. I saw several pass with circulars in the 
course of the day, as they had to pass and repass the 
bar to the private room. 

43,268. You saw a great many messengers coming 
backwards and forwards ?—Yes, several in the course 
of the day. 

43,269. Where did the messengers come from ?— 
From the committee room. 

43,270. To come to your house ?—Yes. 

43,271. Where were they sent from ?—I cannot tell, 
they went to the committee rooms to the clerks. 

43,272. Who were the clerks there ?—I cannot say ; 
I do not know at all. 1 

43,273. You had never seen any of them before ?— 
No, I cannot say I know any of them. I did not 
make any inquiries, as I did not think anything of this 
occurrence. My husband does not take any part in 
the matter, and the business is left to me. 

43,274. "He has some other work ?—Yes, my hus- 
band goes out in the country with coals daily. 

43,975. Has he gone out to-day ?—Yes. 

43,276. Is he a “Blue”?—Yes. He never give 
but three votes, and he always votes for the Biné 
party. He never took any inter est, although he voted. 

43,277. Do you take any interest >—That amounts 
to nothing. I should if I was not of the feminine 
gender race. 

43,278. You think perhaps that you ought to have 
the vote, and not your husband ?—Yes, I do 

43,279. I daresay say you would make quite as 
good a use of it >—I should do my best. You under- 
stand I have no engine in the bar; my husband is a 
prisoner all day, he is down in the cellar bringing the 
beer up. 

43,280. Have you not an engine r-—No. 

43,281. Who is your landlord # ?— Youngs 
Crawshay. 


The 


and 


43,245. Do you know if the committee room was 
used at all P—Not at all. 

43,246. We have your voucher here. 
the room was not used at all in 1874 ?—No. 

43,247. No clerk there ?—No clerk, not any one. 


You say 


sworn and examined. 


43,282. Do not Youngs and Caste, give you an 
engine ?—No. 


43, 283-4. Where did these messengers come from? \) 


—I cannot tell you gentlemen where they came from ; 
I saw them passing into the committee room. If you 
understand me [ am at the back. I saw perhaps there 
might be 10 or 12 in the course of the day, I saw them 
passing with circulars. 

43,285. Carrying them out ? — Carrying 
out. 

43,286. Do you know what they did with them ?— 

) 


them 


43,287. You do not know whether they were some 
of the men that put them down the gratings?—I do 
not know that. 

43,288. What part of the city did the messengers 
come from ?—I could not tell you. 

43,289. Which ward is yours ?—The seventh ward. 

43,290. Were they seventh-ward men ?—I believe 
they were. 

43,291. People of that district ?—People of that 
district. 

43,292. Did you know any of them op could not 
tell you one of them. 

43,293. Not by name?—I do not know them per- 
sonally. 

43,294. You might know them by sight ?—I might 
know them by si¢ht ; I never remember seeing one 
since the day of the election. 

43,295. They were not people that came to your 
house ?—No, not any used my house regularly. 

43,296. Where were the people who used your 
house ?—I cannot say, there was but very few that 
used my house there on the election day. 

43,297. You did not hear where the people about 
there were being put on ?—No, 

43,298. Was ‘there any one put on at your house ? 
—No, I did not see any. 

43,299, Did your husband recommend any ?—No, 
he did not. 

43,300. Did you write a nice little note to Mr. 
Bennett ?—I do not know Mr. Bennett; I should not 
know him if I were to see him. 

43,301. You do not know when they were put on? 
—No. 

43,302. Did the messengers seem to do work all 
day ?--Yes; they were busy from the time of the 
polling to the close ; we live a short distance from the 
polling place. 

43,303. You think they were busy ?—-Yes, they 
were walking about apparently all day. 

43,304. What were they doing the other three or 
four days?—There were very few at my place till the 
polling day. 

43,305. Then they ‘came down of course ?>—-Then 
they came down. 

43,306. Did any voters come to your house? Did 
they assemble there, aud go to the poll?P—I did not 
see any in particular.- 

43,307. You were nearest to the polling place, so 
people would naturally come there?—I was not so 
near as Leander Brown, the Conservative party at the 
back of the buildings, the back street. 

48,308. You were the nearest for the Blue party ? 
—I was the nearest for the Blue party. 

43,309. Of course Blue voters would come to you? 
—It is natural they should do. 

43,310. I suppose the cabs came there ?—There 
were several cabs drove up in the course of the day. 

43,311. And took people to ‘the poll?—And took 
the people who were waiting about outside. 
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43,312. Until the polling day, you were pretty 
auiet ?>—Yes. 

43,313. Very quiet ?--We had a meeting; there 
was a great number of people come up to the meeting ; 
they were quiet and well conducted. 

43,314. And I hope they were quiet and well con- 
ducted during the polling day?—Yes, I never saw 
anything wrong. 

43,315. How many'messengers do you think you had 
there on the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday ?— 
I think there were but very few came up to the polling 
day. 

43,3154, You were not busy prior to the polling day ? 
—No, we were not. 

43,316. Those who were there only waited for 
things to be sent down ?—Only waited. 

43,317. I suppose they had an easy time of it. I 
suppose you kept up a good fire for them ?—I only did 
my duty. 

43,318. That would be part of your duty ?—It 
would be part of my duty tolook after the fire. 

43,319. I think you said all the men paid for what 
they had themselves?—I believe they did. I believe 
there was a shilling or two for refreshments ; for bread 
and cheese for the clerks, a trifle. I could not say 
what it was now. I believe they paid for what they 
had. 

43,320. The messengers did ?-—Yes. 
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43,321. You were expected to find luncheon for 
the clerks >—Yes. 

43,322. You made a charge for that, whatever it 
was ?—Yes ; I made a charge for that, but I was not 
well satisfied with what I had for the committee 
room. ' 

43,323. You were not ?—No. 

43,324. I suppose they made a great deal of dirt 
and mess ?—Yes, there is a great deal to put up with 
and running about. When I let my room for four 
days I did not think that was such a wonderful deal 
to get for it. 

43,325. I suppose your husband made a point of 
being at home on the polling day ?>—Yes. 

43,326. He went up and voted 2—Yes. 

43,327. You do not know how he voted, now we 
have the ballot?—I should say he voted for Mr. 
Tillett, because he is a working man. 

+3,328. He is a working man himself ?—He is a 
working man, and always was. 

43,329. You have no doubt of it No. 


43,330. Heis known to be a regular Blue ?—Yes, 
he never did give but three votes, and he voted Blue. 
Everyone ought to enjoy his own opinion, and vote 
his own way. 

43,331. He has done so?—He does not take any 
interest in it, he merely gives his vote. 


CHARLES CARVER COOPER sworn and examined. 


43,332. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Bull”? 
—Yes. 

43,333. In St. Stephen’s ?—Yes. 

43,334. What ward are you in?—The fifth ward. 

43,335. How long have you had the house >—Seven 
years. 

43,336. Did you let it at the election of 1874 ?— 


es. 

43,337. To which party? — The Conservative 
party. 

43,338. For what purpose ?—A general committee 
room, central committee room for the ward. 

43,339. Who took it of you? — Mr. Alfred 
Stockings. 


43,340. Did you agree for any sum ?—Yes. 


43,341. How much ?—T'wo guineas. 

48,342. Did you receive two guineas ?—Yes. 

48,348. And no more ?—And no more. 

43,344. Did you vote ?>—Yes. 

43,345. How ?—On the same side asI always did. 

43,346. Which side is that ?—The Conservative 
side. ~ 

43,347. At that time was the room pretty well 


worked ?—-Yes, they did a great deal of business. 

43,348. Any clerks there ?>—Yes. 

43,349. How many ?—I should think there would 
be six or seven clerks there. 

43,350. It was the central committee room for the 
ward ?—Yes. 

43,351. How many messengers did they employ ?>— 
I cannot say. I should think altogether, clerks and 
all, there must be 30. 

43,352. Did you recommend any messengers ?—— 
Not in any shape or form. 

48,353. Did you know any ?--I might do at the 
present time, then ; I could not say now. 

43,354. Were some of them your customers ?—I! 
daresay they were ; I am sure I could not say. I 
could not say who was there in 1874. 

43,355. Most likely some of them were your own 
customers ?—I should think very probably they were. 

43,356. And voters?—That I could not say; I 
should think there would be some voters amongst 
them undoubtedly. 

43,358. In 1875 did you let it again >No. 

43,359. Did anybody apply for it again?—Yes, I 
did not let it. 

43,360. Who applied?—The Conservative party, 
and likewise the other party. They both asked 
whether I would let it, andI said, No. 


N. 


43,361. Had you any reason for not letting it ?— 
Yes ; I was not exactly satisfied with the party in 
1874, so that I said TY would not let it any more. 

43,362. You were not satisfied with the money they 
gave you?—That isit. I wanted a certain portion 
for myself for my own trouble, during the time they 
were there; they were there six or seven days alto- 
gether, the polling day and all. Ofcourse I sit up 
after my house was closed, to wait upon the door and 
let the messengers in and out, perhaps for an hour 
after closing. I asked Mr. Alfred Stockings for a 
guinea for my trouble during the five or six days; he 
said | had never made any agreement so I did not 
get the guinea. I said, I should not let it any more, 
and I have not done so. 

43,363. You did not Jet it to their opponents ?— 
No. 

43,364. Did you voie at the last election ?—-Yes. 

43,365. You voted for the Conservative >—Yes, 
Conservative, the same as I have always done since I 
have had a vote. 

43,366. How long have you had a vote ?--I never 
had a vote the time [ was in Yorkshire. I have only 
been in Norwich seven or eight years. I have been 
at sea a great deal of my time; I was 18 years at sea. 

43,367. Do you know what the messengers did in 
1874?~—They distributed a good few handbills as they 
came from the top, and likewise took a great many cir- 
culars, and taking messages from one committee room 
to another ; there were several of them employed. J 
know it, because it was a central committee room. 

43,368. Do you consider there was enough work for 
them all to do ?—Yes, I think they were all pretty 
well kept to it. 

43,369. Did they seem fatigued ?—I do not know ; 
in fact, I did not see much of it. I only saw them 
come out of the side door; | was doing my business 
in the bar. 

43,370. I suppose they had a glass of ale, and 
smoked a pipe ’—Yes. What I served them with I 
took the money for ; I looked out for that. 

43,371. They hada pretty easy time of it >—They 
were kept doing first one thing and then the other. 

43,372. Not doing very much ?—I cannot say how 
much, because you see sometimes I was busily engaged 
waiting in the bar at the other end of the house. 

43,3878. Have you taken any active part in the 
polities of Norwich ?—No. 

43,474. You are not much acquainted with the 
political arrangements of the party ?—I do not know 
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anything about their arrangements whatever. I had 
the committee room at mine once, and that is the only 


time. 
43,375. You know nothing more, do you?—No, 


that was in 1874. 


+). NORWICH ELECTION. INQUIRY : 


43,376. You did not recommend any messengers?— 


No, I had nothing to do with it whatever. 


43,377. You think it most likely that some of your 
customers were amongst the messengers ?—I think it 
was all likely. 


Rosert TrpmaAn sworn and examined. 


43,378. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you occupy the 
“King’s Arms” at Bishop’s Bridge ?—Yes. 

43,379. Did you occupy it at the last election ?>— 
Yes. 

43,380. Did you let a room in it as a committee 
room to either party >—Yes. 

43,381. To which side >—The Liberal side. 

43,382. Are you a Liberal ?—Yes. 

43,383. Have you always been a Liberal ?—Yes, 
all my life. 

43,384, What did they agree to pay for it P—Not 
anything. 

43,385. 
days. 
43,386. What three days were they >—The Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

43,387. What did they occupy it as, a committee 
room ?—Yes. 

43,388. Were there any clerks there ?>—Yes. 

43,389. How many ?—Two. 

43,390. Any messengers ?—I believe there were 
four; I am not sure exactly, but I believe there were 
four. 

43,391. Anybody else >—No, 

43,392. Were there any persons coming in and 
out >—Yes, I believe there were a great many in and 
out. There was a register on the table and they came 
to look at the register. 

43,393. Which was the nearest Liberal committee 
room to yours >—“ Kett’s Castle,” I suppose. 

43,394. How far off was that P—Well it would be 
perhaps about a quarter of a mile. 

48,395. Did they afterwards pay you anything for 
the use of the room ?—No. 

43,396. And never have ?—No. 

43,397. Did you vote “Liberal” after all at the 
election ?>—Yes. 

43,398. (Mr. Howard.) Have you not been paid 
anything >—No, I have not. 

43,399. Have you ever made a claim ?>—No. 

43,400. Why ?—Well, I believe they come round, 
1 think Mr. Bennett, to pay my wife for the room. 
I do not interfere with those matters. J have a public- 
house, and the house is left entirely to my wife. I 
believe they offered my wife 2/. for the room. She 
did not consider it enough, she wanted 3/. I told her 


How long did they occupy it >—Three 


CHARLES CUNNINGTON 


43,419. (Mr. Howard.) Where do you live ?—At 
the Orchard Gardens ?—I am a timber merchant, and 
T have saw mills there. 

43,420. Did you take any part in the last election , 
of 1875 ?—Only voluntarily. 

43,421. Where did you give any assistance ?—Not 
anywhere ; I merely drove my own trap in 1875, and 
took perhaps five or six voters to the poll. 

43,422. In 1874 you did take some part ?>—Yes, I 
took some part in 1874. 

43,423. In which ward were you?—lIn the third 
ward. 

43,424. Which division ?—It was at 
Heigham. 

43,425. Is it the fifth division ?—I think it is. 

43,426. Were you an agent?—No, simply a 
volunteer. 

43,427. Were you appointed by anyone ?>—Not by 
anyone. 

43,428. Did you serve at the central committee 
rooms ?>—No, I never went into any committee room 
only the “ Grapes,” and that was a private room. 

43,429. Who was at the “Grapes” at the time 
you were there ?—Mr. Buttifant. 


North 


about it. 


afterwards she ought to have taken the 2d, However, 
we never got anything. 

43,401. Do you expect to get it?—No, I do not 
expect it at all now. 

43,402. Did you bargain for any particular sam ?— 
No, I do not interfere with that. |My missus said 
she only told them they could have the rooms, 

43,403. Why do not you ask for 2U., seeing you 
cannot get 3/.?—I believe my missus has made appli- 
cations for the 2/7. I am not sure about that, but I 
believe so. 

43,404. If she has, she has not succeeded ?>—No, she 
has not got it. She told me before I came away that 
she had not got anything for the room. 

43,405. (Mr. Goldney.) She hopes to get some- 
thing, I suppose >—I do not hope anything about it. 
I did not trouble whether she had or not. 

43,406. (Mr. Howard.) Did you recommend any 
messengers ?—No. 

43,407. How many were employed there altogether? 
—I consider four out and in. I cannot say exactly 
four, but I think there was about that. 

43,408. More than that ?—No. 

43,409, Are you sure ?—I do not think there were 
six at any rate; either six or four. 

43,410. What were their names?—I do not know 
anything at all about them. I never trouble myself 
I should not know the men if I were to see 
them. 

43,411. Have'they been in the habit of coming to 
your house ?>—No, they are entire strangers. 

43,412. Customers ?—No, I do not know the men. 

43,413. Were they paid at your house ?—No. 

43,414. Were they voters ?—That I cannot say. 

43,415. What do you believe ?—I do not believe 
they were by the appearance of the men. They 
might be. ; 

43,416. Why not ?>—They did not look to me to be 
men that would be likely to occupy a position to have 
a vote. I thought so by the look of them. I only 
thought so. 

43,417. You do not know whether they were, or 
not ?>—No. 

43,418. You do not know anything about the terms 
upon which they were engaged ?—No, not at all. 


sworn and examined. 


43,430. Do you mean Josiah Buttifant >—Yes. 

43,431. Was any one else there ?—I don’t remember 
anyone; [ saw him outside the “ Grapes,” and we 
went into a private room there together. 

43,432. When ?—On the Monday. 

43,433. Before the polling day ?—Yes; but I had 
seen Buttifant previous to the Monday before the 
election. 

43,434. Was he taking any interest in the third 
ward before the Monday ?—Yes. 

43,435. What did you tell him ?—On the Friday I 
met him, and he was saying that as soon as the bills 
were put up they were pulled down. I said “ The 
best thing you can do is to put on some watchers to 
protect the bills,” and I think I »put on 10 or 12 on 
the Friday previous to the election ; there might be 
14 or 15; I should not like to swear to one or two. 
I saw him again on the Saturday, and again on the 
Monday. 

43,436. Had you any conversation with him then ? 
—Yes, I saw him again on the Saturday, and he 
asked me how the bills were going on. I said I had 
the fellows at work. He said “ You must put a few 
more on, and mind they are voters.” I said, “I don’t 
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know whether I should be doing right.” He said, 
“The other side are putting them on, and it is 
perfectly legal to put on voters.” I find it is not so 
now, but I had no idea that it was illegal to put them 
on, at the time. 

43,437. You appear to have had some doubt about 
it ?—Yes, I asked the question to put myself in a 

ition. 

43,438. You suspecied that it was not legal ?—I 
suppose I thought it was not exactly right by asking 
the question, I cannot say now. 

43,439. You did not know in what respect it was 
unlawful ?>—No, certainly not. 

43,440, Had you any further conversation with 
him ?—Yes, on Monday at the “ Grapes” Hotel. He 
gave me a register, and asked me to put on some men 
to watch some houses and some people at North 
Heigham. 

43,441. Did he give you the houses ?—Yes, he gave 
me the houses, and he named one or two that might 
be watched. 

43,442. What houses were they ?—Gilmore’s, Betts’ 
distillery, “The Crocodile,” the ‘ Alexandra Tavern” 
in Old Palace Road. I don’t remember any others, 
but I have no doubt there were several more. 

43,443. Did you put on men to watch ?—Yes, on 
Monday. 

43,444. How many ?—On the Monday I fancy 
something over 40. 

43,445. That was two days before the polling? 
—Yes. 

43,446. Did you put on any on the Tuesday ?>—Yes. 

43,447. Did he request you to do so ?—Yes, when 
I saw him on Monday he did, up to the polling day. 

43,448. Did he tell you how many to put on >—He 
left it to me to put on as many as [I liked. 

43,449. What did he say they were to be put on 
for >—As watchers. 


43,450. To watch, amongst other places, these + 


houses that you have named —Yes. 

43,451. What other sort of watching ?—To watch 
these houses and the bills. 

43,452. The large placards ?>—Yes, the large placards 
about the street. 

43,453. How many more, altogether, did you 
employ ?—I should say some 45 to 50, that is as far 
as my recollection serves me. I think I am speaking 
in the mark if I say 45. 

43,454. How many of them were voters >—A great 
many of them were, no doubt. 

43,455. Did you know any of them to be voters ?>— 
Yes; I believe at the time I did know some of them 
about the ward, and that they were voters when I 
put them on. 

43,456. Did you make any arrangement with them 
about how much money they were to have ?—Yes ; 
they were to have 5s. each. 

43,457. Each day ?—Each day. 

43,458. Was Mr. Riches at the “ Grapes Hotel” ? 
—You mean Mr. Riches in the Ber Road; no I never 
saw him there. 

43,459. Who paid these men ?>—Mr. Paston ; I gave 
him the money which I received from Buttifant. 

43,460. How much did you get from Buttifant ? 
—30l. 

43,46]. In cash ?—In silver. 

43,462. When was that ?—On the Friday after 
the election. 

43,463. You handed that money over, I suppose ?— 
Yes, to Mr. Paston, a brush manufacturer, in three 

’ bags of silver of 10/. each. 

43,464. What was Paston doing at the “Grapes”? 
—He was not at the “Grapes,” he was assisting me. 

43,465. Where ?— At the “Derby Arms” com- 
mittee room. You had the landlord here yesterday. 

43,466. Did Mr. Paston pay the men ?—Yes, all 
the men. 

43,467. Are you able to say how many men he 
paid ?—I cannot say; it is so long since I cannot 
remember. 

43,468, Do you know Mr. Skinner ?—Yes, well. 
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483,469. What was he doing ?—I believe he was 
working the third ward, part of Mr. Benedict’s parish. 

43,470. Do you know anything about how many 
men he put on ?—I cannot say. 

43,471. Did you know that Mr. Sparrow was one of 
the agents of the Conservative party at that election ? 
— Yes, I believe he was. 

43,472. Did you understand that he was acting 
with Buttifant, or Buttifant with him ?—No, I did 
not know that. 

43,473. You understood that Buttifant was acting 
by himself ?—Yes, I knew him very well, and knowing 
that he was acquainted with the third ward, I thought 
it was all right. 

43,474, You thought he had authority 7—Yes. 

43,475. Did he tell you from whom he had 
authority ?—No, never ; I should have taken his word 
for 50/. knowing him so well. 

43,476. Did he ever give you to understand that he 
had been authorised by any gentleman to go down 
into the third ward to remedy any defect 2>—No, 
certainly not. I should think he was only too glad to go 
there, from what I have heard and from all accounts. 

43,477. Why ?—He might be getting more money. 
He has put down a sum of money to Mr. Riches, and I 
swear that Mr. Riches never saw Buttifant at all. 

43,478. From first to last Buttifant never told you 
that he had the authority of any person to go down 
into the third ward, to remedy any defect by putting 
on messengers?—There was nothing of the sort 
mentioned. 

43,479. Buttifant authorised you in his own name, 
and you thought that he was a person likely to have 
authority, and you acted upon it ?—Yes. 

43,480. I suppose you had no portion of the money 
that Paston had ?—N ot any of it. 

43,481. In fact, you were not paid for your services ? 
—No, I was a volunteer and never was paid. 

43,482. In Buttifant’s book I find an item against 
Riches 60/.; what do you believe about that ?—I 
don’t think he ever had a shilling; I am sure he 
had not; I feel confident of it; he never saw 
Buttifant. 

43,483. Has Mr. Riches told you anything about 
this ?—Yes. 

43,484, When ?—The day after it came out, when 
he was up here; he came and told me what a black- 
guard shame it was that Buttifiant should put him 
down so much money ; he never had any. 

43,485. You say he never had any ?—Not a 
farthing. 

43,486. Riches says, “I got 11/. 5s. and Henry 
** Buttifant got the other part to pay the other men, 
“ but I don’t know anything about them. Q. As far 
“as you know, how many men were emplyed ?— 
“ A. If you divide 19J. into 8s. 6d. that is about the 
“ average. Q. It has been said that you put on 113, 
“ and Skinner put on 68 altogether >—A. Why, we 
* did not put on 58 altogether. Q. And that the 
“ amount you received from Buttifant was 84/.?—A. 
“ That is the greatest lie over spoken. I never took 
“ a cheque from him except this one for 197. odd, and 
“ that was for the three of us. I thought that amount 
“ was excessive, and could not see how the men were 
“ employed. If this 84/ is put down the money 
“ must have gone into the pocket of him as put 
‘it down. Q. Whose pocket?—A. Buttifant’s. 
“ @. How much did you pay out of your own 
“ pocket ?—A. 11d. 5s. @. What were the men 
“ paid for?—A. For their votes. I knew it at the 
“ time. Q. And you knew that it was wrong ?—A. 
“ T thought if you employed the men, and gave them 
“ something to do, it was legal and I didit. I did 
“ not know that I or the men were running a risk, 
‘and that there was a law against it. Q. You did 
“ not ask the men whether they were voters?—A. I 
“ did not want to know that. Q. You. knew it ?—A. 
“ The men were in my neighbourhood where I 
“ have lived all my life. 1 daresay they were 
“ employed on the other side as well. Q. You know 
“it is wrong now?—A, Yes. Q. And you will 
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“ observe it for the future ?—A. I will. The number 
“ of messengers I put on may be 46 as against the 
“ 118 that Buttifant says or is supposed to have said 
« T had on. I could not give you any idea how many 
«* men there were on altogether in the third ward. 
“ The statement made as to my having received 
« 84/. is an absolute lie, and no doubt the money 
“ went into Buttifant’s pocket.” In your judgment 
and belief, is Mr. Riches’ account true ?—Yes, I feel 
confident cf it. 

43,487. After having said that he received certain 
instructions from Mr. Huddleston, Mr. Patteson, and 
Mr. Bignold, to remedy the defect in the third ward, 
Buttifant says in his statement, “ Our first step was to 
send to Mr. Charles Cunnington (a scheduled man.) ” 
You are a scheduled man?—TI believe so for the 
election of 1868, Stracey’s election, but I hardly know 
why. 

43,488. “ Our first step was to send to Mr. Charles 
‘ Cunnington (a scheduled man), who, the Mr. 
Bignold informed me, they had already engaged to 
employ voters in the third ward; this was necessary 
“ to prevent the voters getting their names on more 
than one list. He brought us a list of those already 
employed; and we then divided the ward into 
several districts and sent for parties to assist us.” 
Is it true that Mr. Bignold had already engaged you 
to employ voters in the third ward ?—Certainly not. 

43,489. That is false ?—That is false. 

43,490. Neither of the Messrs. Bignold ?—Neither 
of the Messrs. Bignold, nor anyone only Josiah 
Buttifant. 

43,491. He says further, “ I also paid at the request 
“ of Mr. J. H.-Bignold and Mr. A. Bignold, sums on 
* account to Charles Cunnington and Charles Clarke, 
“ but Mr. A. Bignold finally settled with these parties 
« and the amounts were not included in the published 
“ accounts,” what do you say to that >—AlIl the money 
T received was simply 30/., and I never saw him after 
that, and I never saw Mr. Bignold after that ; nothing 
was settled. That is all I required of Buttifant; he 
gave me 30/. and he never asked me for a receipt for 
it. That was handed to Paston, and that is all the 
money I received, and I never saw Mr. Bignold 
afterwards. 

43,492. Then this is false ?—It is false, certainly. 

43,493. I do not know whether you can form any 
idea, or whether you had,a good opportunity of observ- 
ing, how many messengers were put on at the 
“ Grapes Hotel” in the third ward?—I am_ hardly 
able to tell. 

43,494. What do you think. Buttifant has given 
his account of it, and I want to see whether yours 
agrees with it >—I could not say, for I did not go past 
the “ Grapes” but once or twice on the election day. 

43,495. Do you think there would be any such 
number as 216 ?—No, certainly not, more likely the 
odd 16. 

43,496. Have you any doubt that that is an exag- 
geration ?—Yes, certainly. 

43,497. If that is so, and moneys have been received’ 
by Buttifant in respect of so large a number, what is 
your belief as to where the money is gone to?—Put 
into his own pocket ; there is not the slightest doubt 
about it. 

43,498. Did you ever hear, until this Commission sat, 
that Buttifant had stated that he had authority, for 
example, from Mr. Huddleston, Mr. Arthur Bignold, 
Mr. John Henry Bignold, Mr. Patteson, or any other 
person, to put on any such number of messengers ?— 
I never heard of it till this Commission came. 

43,499. Or until Buttifant’s statement was made 
public >—Never. 

43,500. He says, ‘I also paid, at the request of 
“ Mr. J. H. Bignold and Mr. Arthur Bignoid, sums on 
“ account to Charles Cunnington and Charles Clarke, 
“ but A. Bignold finally settled with these parties.” I 
have asked you about that already, but [ am anxious 
that there should be no mistake; you say that is 
untrue ?>—Certainly. 
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NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


43,501. You were a volunteer and got nothing | 
for your services ; you received 30/. and handed it 
over to Paston; what do you say of all the rest and 
residue of the statements affecting you?—They are 
entirely false. 

43,502. That disposes of that branch of your 
evidence. Now Iask you what was the impression 
you formed of the election of 1874? Was it lavish 2— 
I think, very. 

43,503. Have you any doubt what was the object 
of so extensive an employment of messengers ?—No 
question, for the votes. 

43,504. You told me that you put on the men with 
that object >—I put them on with that object. Butti- 
fant told me to do so with that object, and I put 
them on. 

43,505. What is your opinion with regard to the 
employment of messengers on the Liberal side ; was it 
extensive, according to your recollection?—Very ex- 
tensive, because I should have put some more on, but 
I could not find them ; they were all employed on the 
other side. 

48,506. Did that apply to the third ward, or gene- 
rally ?>—I can only speak to the third ward; I did 
not go out of the third ward, except on my own 
business. 

43,507. Before you set them on under Buttifant’s 
instructions, had you any difficulty in getting men ?— 
No, not on the Friday ; several had asked me whether 
they could have a job. 

43,508. But when the time was approaching close, 
you could not get them ?—I could not find them. 

43,509. Your belief is that they had gone to the 
other side >—To the other side. 

43,510. Have you any doubt about it?—No doubt 
at all. 

43,511. You are aware now that this corrupt em- 
ployment of messengers for their votes is a very 
serious matter ?—Yes, by reading the evidence I find 
it is so. 

43,512. It is bribery ?—I should not do so again, I 
can assure you. 

43,513, People have been trying to shut their eyes 
to it, not realizing the real importance of it, legally 
or morally, as it seems to me ; it is simply bribery, and 
leaves the parties who are guilty of it open to prose- 
cution. I suppose after that intimation you would like 
to have a certificate ?—I should, sir. 

_ 43,514, We will consider the matter?—Thank you, 
sir 


43,515. Did you notice the election of 1875 ?—Oh, 
yes, I noticed it. 

43,516. ln your judgment, was that, also, corrupt ? 
—Oh, yes. 

43,517. In the same respect ?—In the same respects 
as 1874 exactly, in putting on people. 

43,518. On both sides P—On both sides. 

43,519. How long, in your belief, has the messenger 
trick prevailed at elections in Norwich ?—I cannot 
say, sir. 

43,520. Do you remember the election of 1870, when 
Tillett and Huddleston were candidates >—Yes. 

43,521. Did you notice it then?—I should say that 
was a pure election on the Conservative side ; I did 
not see it. 

43,522. You do not remember P—I do not remember 
any being employed. 

43,523. Did you take any part in it?—Only as a 
volunteer ; I took my own men to vote, and allI could 
find. 

43,524. Do you think that messengers are really 
necessary in Norwich, or do you consider the post 
office might do the work ?—I should think the post 
office might. 

43,525. You have had some experience P—I have 
not had much experience, because I never was an 
agent. 

48,526. You are an observant man ?—I should think 
the post office could do the work. 

43,527. Have you any doubt that, with reasonable 
notice, they could do the work ?—I think they could. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


43,528. Do you not think that would be much 
better than employing messengers ?—I think that 
would be the only way to stop the messenger system. 

43,529. What would be the next thing after the 
messenger trick is at an end ?—I don’t know. 

43,530. Do you think that voters will be bought in 
some way ?—I think not; I should not like to do 
anything again. 

43,531. They all say so now ?—But I mean it. 

43,532. What will you say when the Commissioners 
are gone ?—I do not know what you mean, sir. 

43,533. What will you do ?-—-Nothing. 

43,534. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You do not attempt to 
deny that you put on all the messengers who were 
voters in order to induce them to vote for your candi- 
date ?—No, I say I did, thinking I was not doing 
wrong. 

43,585. (Mr. Howard.) Are you quite sure you 
did not feel you were doing wrong ?—I thought I was 
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not. 
on, and it was quite legal to employ men. 

43,536. You thought that as the other side was 
doing it, it must be right ?—And him telling me as 
well. Of course I find it is not so, and I should not 
do it again. I have erred once, and I will not err 
again. 

43,537. You see what a serious business it has 
turned out >—Yes, so I find. 

43,538. Have you anything further to say >—No. 

43,539. Is there anything you can state to assist 
us?—Only about Riches. I feel confident that he 
never saw Buttifant, and never had that money. I 
am confident of it. 

43,540. Do you know anything against your own 
party, except this messenger employment ?—No. 

43,541. Do you know of any other form of bribery 
or corruption ?—No, I never heard of any other. 

43,542. You think that is enough ?—Yes, I think 
so. It looks like it. 


CHARLES JAMES WATSON sworn and examined. 


43,543. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you occupy a public- 
house >—Yes. 

43,544. Which is it >—“ Prospect House.” 

43,545. Where is it ?—In Philadelphia. 

43,546. Is that in the seventh ward ?—Yes. 

43,547. How long have you occupied that ?—12 

ears. 
‘ 43,548. Had you it at the election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

43,549. Did you let a room in it then as a committee 
room ?-—Yes. 

43,550. To which side ?—The Liberals. 

43,551. Are you a Liberal ?—Yes. 

43,552. What were you paid >—T wo guineas. 

43,553. On which day did they first occupy your 
room in 1874 ?—Two or three days before the polling 
day. Jam not sure which. 

43,554. What were you to get for it in 1874?— 
Two guineas. 

43,555. Were there many clerks there ?>—I was my 
own clerk, I and some volunteers. 

43,556. You served as a volunteer ?—Yes. 

43,557. Were there any messengers >—There might 
be seven or eight. They were not employed at mine ; 
they were employed at the central, and sent up. 

43,558. Was it a genuine committee room ?-—Yes. 

42,559. Real work was going on there ?—We had a 
register there. 

48,560. Did any persons come in to examine the 
register ?—A great many came in and out during the 
election. 

43,561. At the election of 1875 did you let the 
committee room ?—Yes. 

43,562. To which side >—The Liberals. _ 

43,563. What were you to get ?—Two guineas. 

43,564. You received two guineas ?—Yes. 

43,565. You received the same sum on both occa- 
sions >— Yes. 

43,566. On the second occasion was there a clerk ? 
—wNo, volunteers just the same. 

43,567. You volunteered as a clerk ?—Yes, I and 
others besides. 

43,568. How many messengers were there >—Seven 
or eight. 

43,569. The same as before ?—Four or five em- 
ployed; others, were volunteers, I believe. 

43,570. (Mr. Howard.) How do you know that ?— 
I know they did not get paid ; they were not set on 
at the central room. 

43,571. Do you know they were not paid ?—Yes. 

43,572. You are upon your oath. Are you able to 
swear that they were not paid ?—I can do that. 

48,573. If you swear it, I shall expect you to tell 
me by and by what the evidence is upon which you 
are prepared to swear. 

43,574. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How do you know that 
they were not paid ?—Because they told me so, and I 
could take the men’s words for it. 

43,575. You were not paid ?—No. 


43,576. Have you always been a Liberal ?—Yes. 

43,577. How long have you had a vote ?—Seven 
years. 

43,578, I suppose you have voted for the Liberals 
all that time ?>—Yes. 

43,579. And in 1874 and 1875 ?—Yes. 

43,580. (Mr. Howard.) Who are the men who 
were not paid >—Myself, Kemp, and Woodhouse. 

43,581. Were those men messengers ?—I don’t 
know whether you call them messengers; they did 
the duty of messengers. 

43,582. Give me any other names ?—Dawson and 
Brown. I don’t know that 1 could remember any 
more. 

43,583. You were one of them. You donot pretend 
that you ever acted as a messenger, do you ?—No, I 
don’t know that I did. 

43,584, You know what we mean by messengers ? 
—Yes. 

43,585. Poor men who are employed at election 
times to carry out circulars >—Yes. 

43,586. These gentlemen, Kemp, Dawson, and 
Brown were not messengers of that class, were they ? 
—No; they engaged themselves on the election day to 
get up voters, 

43,587. You stated to my brother Commissioner 
that they were messengers, but I felt morally certain 
that was a mistake ?—It is a mistake so far. 

43,588. When you are in the witness box upon 
your oath you should be careful, because you might 
get into trouble. What other men were there ?>—The 
men who were paid were Walter Woods, George 
Stimpson Jeary, and Dowson Dent. I believe those 
were all. 

43,589. Where were they paid ?—At the central 
room, the ‘‘ Golden Dog.” 

43,590. Were you there >—No. 

43,591. You believe they were paid ?—They went 
down there. 

43,592. How far is your house from the “Golden 
Dog” ?—I should say three quarters of a mile. 

43,593. Which is the nearest Liberal committee 
room to it >—I should think the “ Angel,” at Catton, 
is the nearest ; from half a mile to three quarters of a 
mile. 

43,594. How many clerks were there in your room ? 
—We acted ourselves as clerks. 

43,595. There was no appointed clerk ?—No. 

43,596. What work there was to do, was done by 
Woods, Stimpson, Jeary, and Dent ?—Yes, in the 
messenger line. 

43,597. Do you know who put them on?—Mr. 
Bennett, I think. 

43,598. Do you know what they were paid ?—No. 
I believe 3s. 6d. a day. 

43,599. Did you know the men ?—They belong to 
Tay association. 
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43,600. Did you recommend them ?—I believe I 
did. 

43,601. They were members of the association ?— 
Yes. 

43,602. And customers at your house, I suppose ?— 
Partly. 

43, 603. Do the poorer members of the association 
look for the kind of employment at election times P— 
No, I don’t think they do; not all of them. 

43,604. Some of them do ?—Some. 

43,605. And they get it?—Some of them get it ; 
I believe two or three were rather slow of work at the 
time. 

43,606. Do you believe that the prospect of getting 
a little money at election times is any inducement to 
join the association ?>—I think not. 

43,607. You think they are too pure for that ?>—I 
don’t think they think about it. 

43,608. It does not strike you that that is possible ? 
—No, I think they are earnest men for the cause. 

43,609. Have you formed any opinion about the 
messenger business P—I think there were more set on 
than were required. 

43,610. On both sides >—On both sides. 

43,611. You do not approve of it >—Not altogether. 

43,612. Not by a good deal, do you?—I am no 
judge of that. 


43,613. I am not so sure about that ; you look as if 


you could judge. It is a very serious business, setting 
on so many messengers. Were you aware that it had 
been so extensive, until you heard the evidence before 
this Commission ?>—No. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


43,614. Were you surprised to hear what a tre- 
mendous employment it was ?—Yes. 

43,615. You have beard the number of messengers 
employed as compared with the voting power ?—Yes. 

43,616. Were you not astounded at that ?—Yes, I 
was. 

43,617. I suppose after this you will give it up?— 
I will always do all I can, but I shall not look to be 
paid for it. 

43,618. It is quite right to do all you can for your 
party, so long as you Keep within the law, but will 
you do this again ?—Certainly not. 

43,619. Why ?’—Because I see it is wrong. 

43,620. Did you not know that the employment of 
messengers upon so extensive a scale as this, was 
wrong ?—I did not employ any. 

43,621. You knew, did you not, that it had taken 
place at the general election in 1874 ?—Yes. 

43,622. re must have observed that it was very 
extensive ?—I had no idea of its being so extensive 
until this Commission. 

43,623. Did it not occur to you that the votes were 
bought up by that form of bribery and corruption ?— 
No, “T did not think that. 

43,624. Can you take upon yourself to say and 

satisfy your own conscience (because there is a good 
deal in that), upon your oath, that you neverjsuspected 
that in 1874, or afterwards, men’s votes were bought 
up by money ?—I think some of them were. 


43,625. Have you any real doubt about it >—No. 


James Dickerson sworn and examined. 


43,626. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a shoemaker 
living in the Rose Yard ?—Yes. 

43,627. Where ?—In St. Stephen’s. 

43,628. Are you 70 years of age P—I am nearly 70, 


‘come Christmas I shall be 70. 


43,629. Are you a voterr—I voted at the last 
election. 

43,630. On the Wednesday before the election did 
you go to see the manager of the sixth ward com- 
mittee room ?—No, I did not. 

43,631. Mr. Amies ?>—I went to Mr. Amies and 
asked him whether he would be so kind as to give me 
a job. 

"13,632. What did Amies say ?—He did not say 
anything, but put my name down, that was all. 

43,633. Was anything said as to what you were to 
get for it?—No, not a word. I was only put down 
for wo days. 

43,634. On the Thursday did you go to the 
Bartholomew Tavern, to the Liberal committee 
room?—Yes, on the Thursday I thought I would 
change my mind, and give Mr. Tillett a chance. I 
went down and asked the gentleman there to give me 
a job. 


43,635. Who was the gentleman, Mr. Webster ?— 
No. 
43,636. Mr. Winter ?—I think that was the name. 


48,637. Was there some one else with Mr. Winter ? 
—Only Mr. Webster sat in the room when I went 
in. 

43,638. Mr. Winter you spoke to ?—Mr. Winter. 

43,639. What did you ask’ him ?—I asked him to 
be so kind as to put me down for a job. 

48,640. What did he say ?—He understood I had 
my name down on the other side. He said something 
about my losing my errand, | could not understand. 

43,641. Well, what did Mr. Winter say ?—Mr. 
Winter did not say much, but he was talking several 
words I could not comprehend. What I understood 
was that I had got my name down on the other side. 

43,642. Did Winter give you a letter to take any- 
where ?—Yes, he gave me a note to take down to the 
Carrow Works after he had put my name down. 

43,643. To whom was it addressed >—To a gen- 
tleman at Carrow Works. I do not know the name. 

43,644. Do you remember his name ?—No, I do 
not remember the name. 


43,645. Did you see him when you arrived there? 
—No. 

43,646. Did he deliver the note 2—The note was 
carried far back on the premises; I could not say. 

43,647. Did you get an answer to take back ?— 
Yes, I took an answer back. 

43,648. What was the answer ?—That I do not 
know ; Mr. Winter was not there. 

43,649. Was it a written answer ?—I do not know, 
T canuot read. 

43,650. On the Saturday afternoon did Mr. Winter 
pay you 7s.?—Yes, the same as the other persons for 
two days. 

43,651. The same as the other parties >—They paid 
all alike. 

43,652. Were there several other men being paid 
at Webster’s >—Yes, there were several of them stood 
there ; whether they were all down for a job I do not 
know. 

48,653. Were several of them paid ?>—Yes, I think 
several of them were paid, 1 did not stop dene, not to 
see the finish. 

43,654. The only thing you did was to take the 
note down to Carrow Works, and bring an answer 
back ?—That was all. 

43,655. And you got your 7s. ?—Yes, 

43,656. And you voted for Mr. Tillett ?>—Yes, I 
voted for Mr. Tillett on the Friday morning. 

48,657. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you always vote 
Liberal ?>—No, not always I have not. 

43,658. (Mr. Howard.) When did you vote Purple 
last >—Mr. Huddleston’s. 

43,659. The election before last?—The election 
before last was Mr. Huddleston’s. 

43,660. Were you put on then as a messenger ?— 
Yes, I was. 

43,661. By whom?—By the Purple party, Mr. 
Amies his name is. 

43,662. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) For whom besides Mr. 
Huddleston did you vote in the Jast election but one. 
There were four candidates >—I did not vote for any 
one, but Mr. Huddleston. 

43,663. You plumped for 
Yes. 

43,664. Can you give us any idea how many mes- 
sengers were employed at these Liberal committee 
rooms ?P-—No, I cannot say how many. f 


Mr. Huddleston ?— 
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43,665. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you keep the ‘“* Wynd- 
ham Arms,” in Grove Place ?-—Yes. 

43,666. What ward is that in >—The sixth ward. 

43,667. Was your house taken as a Conservative 
committee room at the last election ?—It was engaged 
for the election day as a committee room. 

43,668. Was it engaged it 1874 r—Yes. 

43,669. Whom did you apply to about it 2—Not 
anyone. They applied to me. 

43,670. Who did ?—Mr. George Holmes asked or 
proposed to have my room for a committee room on 
the election day, knowing that I knew the block of 
people that lived round my wall. 

43,671. Are you talking of 1874 or 1875 ?—1874. 

43,672. Knowing you knew the people living 
round; I had been living there many years. 

48,673. How many years ?—32. 

43,674. You consented to let him have it >—Yes. 

43,675. What were you paid for it in 1874 ?— 
10s. 

43,676. What time did they come to occupy it ?— 
On the election morning. 

43,677. In 1875 ?—The same thing. 

43,678. What did they want your room for on the 
election morning ?—They brought a list of inhabitants 
round about me, and they had a cab sent from the 
committee room to fetch up respectable voters that 
would not like to go crowding up themselves and one 
er two volunteers merely to assist in going with the 
eab. That is all I had to do with them. I had 
nothing to do with it myself. 

43,679. Were the voters brought to your house ?— 
No, the cab was started from mine to Mr. A. or B. 
or C. 

43,680. I do not see the object of having your 
house ?-—They would know easier where Mr. So-and- 
So lived, and what they were. They did not wish 
to go to anybody on the opposite side, therefore they 
went direct to the party knowing they belonged to 
that party. 

43,681. What other Conservative committee room 
was there near you ?—In my ward you mean ? 

43,682. Yes.—Not nearer than Peafield, I think, 
about a quarter of a mile. 

43,683. What room was there near you; I know 
your ward?—I think there was one just below 
Victoria Street in the sixth ward. 

43,684. That was in a different ward ?—Yes. 

43,685. Who was at the one in Peafield >—That was 
a Liberal one. Mr. Green occupies it now, and there 
was another one opposite that—Mr. Seaman’s. 

43,686. There were two Conservative houses in 
Peafield ?—No, they were Liberal. 

43,687. Seaman’s was a Liberal ?—Yes. 

43,688. What was the one opposite Seaman’s ?— 
Liberal. ' 

43,689. What was the nearest Conservative house to 

ou ?—In Peafield ? 

43,690. Yes?—I do not know what Conservative 
house there was in Peafield. I did not go out that 
day, and did not mix in the party at all. I had busi- 
ness to attend to. 

* 43,691. These two Liberal ones, Seaman’s and 
somebody else’s, were opposite to each other >—Yes. 

43,692. Your house on both days was taken only for 
the polling ?—That is all, only one day each election. 


43,693. How far were you from the polling place ?— 
I should think quarter of a mile just into Peafeld, the 
school-room. 

43,694. The Dereham Road school room ?—No, 
Peafield. I call it Lakenham School. 

gh You got half a sovereign for it each time ? 
—Yes. 

43,696. I suppose there was some beer drawn ?— 
What was drawn they paid for. 

43,697. Did you not make a charge for any ?—No, 
not a halfpenny, and there was not a glass of beer I 
believe given or thought about giving to the parties 
ys were there. I cannot speak to anything of the 

ind. 

43,698. How many messengers were sent down to 
yours?——There were one or two came from the central 
to mine occasionally. 

43,699. How many were located at yours ?—Not 
one. 

43,700. Not at all ?—Notat all. There were one or 
two come from Mr. Roll’s, they were with the central 
and came to see and hear where so-and-so lived or 
voted. 

43,701. Did you recommend any messengers ?—No, 
never thought of such a thing. 

43,702. Or put any on ?—No, I would not be seen 
with them, or will not be seen about it. 

43,703. You do not approve of them ?—Oh, dear 
no. 

43,704. What do you think they were used for ?— 
For their votes. I have no hesitation about that. 


43,705. Which election were there most messengers 


employed in, 1874 or 1875 ?—I cannot say; I was not - 


up to the messenger trick then, and I did not think so 
much about it. I thought it was done by many, but I 
did not notice so much as I did in 1875. TI believe 
the elections have been won in that way for years. 

43,706. By the messengers?—Yes, putting on as 
they call it. That is quite new to me. I did not 
look at it in that light. I knew very well canvassing 
had been going on for weeks, and I supposed there 
was a silver ticket given them, and that was sufficient. 
I did not know how it was done. 

43,707. (Mr. Howard.) What is a silver ticket ?— 
Half-a-crown, or 5s. 

43,708. I suppose you have an idea in your own 
mind as to why they go to the public-houses to hire 
the rooms ?—I have no idea, they do not come to mine 
for that, because my party came and asked me if they 
might use it. 

43,709. What was your opinion ?—I have no doubt 
they had their reason when I come to see and remem- 
ber that there are upwards of 60 houses. 

43,710. Upwards of 100 ?—60 on one side, and 40 
on the other. I think it is ridiculous. 

43,711. What do you think the real object was ?— 
Why, for the voters. 

43,712. You, as a publican, are willing to confess 
that ?>—Yes, I do not believe there is any other reason 
than that. 

43,713. (Mr. M* Mahon.) Did those who came to 
take the committee room know that you were a Con- 
servative '—Oh yes, I have voted with the Conserva- 
tives all my lifetime, and I hope I always shall. 


Witwiiam Fox sworn and examined. 


43,714. (Mr.M‘Mahon). Are you a voter >—Yes. 

43,715. Are you the son-in-law of George Butcher ? 
—Yes. 

43,716. Do you live in the Dog Yard, St. Paul’s >— 
Yes. ; 

43,717. Are you a brickmaker ?—Yes. bs: 

43,718. Do you remember going to Mr. William 
Bennett at the “Golden Dog,” on the Wednesday 
before the election ?>—Yes. 

43,719. To be set on ?>—Yes. 


43,720. Did you ask him for a job >—Yes. 

43,721. Did he ask you if you could read or write? 
—RHe asked me if I could read and write; I told 
him no. 

43,722. What did he say then?—He said he could 
not set me on. 

43,723. Did you say anything to that ?>—Yes, I told 
him I was on with him at the last election. 

43,724. Did you say anything more ?—Not then. 

43,725. At any time afterwards ?—A minute or 
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two after he called me, when he said he could not set 
me on, because I could not read and write. 

43,726. What did you say then?—I told him I 
should not oblige him if he would not oblige me. 

43,727. What did he say >—He told me to go to 
the man, the clerk, to set me on directly, to put my 
name down. 

43,728. Did you know the clerk ?—No. 

43,729. Did he say anything more ?—No, not then. 
I went and had my name put down. 

43,730. Soon afterwards did he say anything; do 
you remember his saying anything about yonr voting 
for somebody ?—No, I said I would oblige him if he 
would oblige me. 

43,731. (Mr. Howard.) What do you mean by 
that >—That I would vote for him. 

43,732. For his party ?—For his party. 

43,733. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you say anything to 
him, naming the candidate ?-—No. 

43,734. (Mr. Howard.) You knew the candidate. 
Who was he ?>—Mr. Tillett and Mr. Colman. 

43,735. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you carry out a few 
circulars ?—I went with a man that could read and 
write. 

43,736. On what day did you go with the man ?— 
On the Wednesday. 

43,737. Before you went with the man you must 
have got a job ?—Yes. 

43,738. When did you get a job ?—On the Wed- 
nesday morning, about half-past 11 or 12. 

43,739. What happened before you got the job? 
What passed between him and you ?—That is all that 
passed between me and him, what I said. 

43,740. You have not told me all ?—I have to the 
best of my knowledge. 

43,741. Did he ask you whether you would vote for 
any particular candidate ?—No, only asked me whether 
Yes, I said, I would 
oblige him if he would oblige me. 

43,742. (Mr. Howard.) That was after you told 
him you could not read and write ?—Yes, he would 
not set me on. 

43,743. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was said about 
giving you a job ?—He said he would give me a jobif 
I obliged him. He could give me a job as well as 
those who could read and write. 

43,744. On the Friday what did you do ?—Nothing 
at all. Walked about from one place to another. 

43,745. Were there many set on on Thursday ?— 
Yes, a good many. 

43,746. How many ?—I might say 20 or 30. 

43,747. Did they set them down as fast as they 
came in ?>—Yes. 

43,748. Did they keep coming in and going up- 
stairs -—Yes. ; 

43,749. Did you go to the “ Golden Dog” on the 
Saturday after the election ?—Yes. 

43,750. Were they quite full '—Yes. 

43,751. About what time was that ?—About half- 
past 9, when I first went into the “Golden Dog” bar. 

43,752. Did you go away, and return about 11 ?—I 
went away and got back at half-past 10. 

43,753. Did you get paid that night ?—I did. 

43,754. About what time ?—Five or ten ninutes to 
12 when I got paid. 

43,755. Did you ask for your money ?—I did. 

43,756. Was there great pushing and crowding ?— 
Yes, 

43,757. How much did Bennett offer you?—-He 
offered me 12s. I refused to take it. 

43,758. Did you say anything about that ?—AIl he 
said was I should not have any. I sat down in a 
corner and would not go out of the room. 

43,759. Did Bennett continue to pay the other 
men ’—Yes, he kept on paying. 

43,760. After 11 o’clock at night how many men 
were paid ?—] might say more than a score. 

43,761. Was Breese there all the time ?—Yes; 
Mr. Breese, the harness maker. 

pine Bennett was the person who paid the men ? 
—Yes. 
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43,763. Breese was present helping him ?—Yes, 
Breese was present, he had nothing to do with 
paying. 

43,764. Just before Bennett had finished paying 
did Breese say anything to Bennett ?—No, not to the 
best of my knowledge ; he kept talking. 

43,765. Did he not say “I will settle with you ” ? 
—Yes, he said “You had better settle with that 
man.” I asked for 3s. for stopping there on 
Wednesday. I asked for 3s. more ; i thought I was 
entitled to 3s. for stopping there from 7 to 10. 

43,766. Was that about 6d. an hour ?—I estimated 
ls. I reckoned three hours. 

43,767. What happened ?—They continued paying. 

43,768. Did they give you 1s. 6d. more ?—Yes. 

43,769. Altogether how much did you get ?— 
13s. 6d. 

43,770. As you came away were there some men 
on the stairs waiting to be paid >—Yes, very few then 
when I came away. 

43,771. Do you remember any of the names of the 
persons you saw there ?—I saw several there, two 
Cushings and a man of the name of Mays. 

43,772. Did you see Minns ?—I am sure I do 
not know. 

43,772a. Did you notice your father-in-law ?>—He 
was gone a long while before then. : 

43,773. Did you notice a man named Clayton ? 
—Yes. 

43,774. A man named Fiddiment ?—Yes. 

43,775. A man named William Higgle ?—I saw 
several, but I do not know all their names. 

43,776. Did you see George Taylor ?—Yes. 

43,777. Wiley Young ?—I do not know him. 

43,778. John Webster ?—Yes, I saw Webster. 

43,779. Thomas Mann ?—Yes. 

43,780. Joseph Place >—Yes. 

43,781. You say that your father-in-law and his 
son had gone away ?—Yes, a long while before I 
went. 

43,782. You saw them there ?—The fore part of 
the evening I did; I went away. 

43,783. (Mr. Howard.) You say it was Mr. Ben- 
nett who employed you ?—Yes. 

43,784. Let me see if I understand it ; you went 
to him and asked for a job ?-—Yes. 

43,785. He told you “No, you cannot read and 
write, and therefore you cannot have one” ?—Yes. 

43,786. Then after that there is a little more talk ? 
—Yes, I kicked up a nonsense and said, was not I as 
much entitled to a job as others that could read and 
write. 

43,787. Did not you say this * Am not I as much 
“ entitled to a job as those that can read and write, 
“ and have a vote”?—Yes. : 

43,788. What did he say to that ?—He said if I 
obliged him, he would oblige me. 

43,789. If you “obliged him ;” obliged him with 
what ?—By obliging him with a vote, but I did not, 


because I did not vote at all. 


43,790. He was to give you the job, and you were 
to give him the vote: that was the bargain ?>—Yes. 

43,791. He gave you the job ?—Yes. 

43,792. Was it very hard ?—No, wonderfully easy, 
I should like to have a lot like it. 

43,793. You simply did nothing ?—I did very little ; 
simply carried some circulars in my hand. 

43,794. How many did you carry in your hand ?— 
Five or six. 

43,795. You could not read the addresses ?>—No ; 
this man that could read and write kept looking 
them over. 

43,796. The man who went with you ?—Yes. 

43,797. He could read ?—Yes. ; 

43,798. You took care of each other ?—Yes. 

43,799. Did you really manage to deliver so many 
as six circulars between you, or did you find them too 
heavy, or what did you do with them ?—I did not find 


them too heavy. , " 
43,800. Did you put them down a grating ?—No. 
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43,801. You got 18s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

43,80la. For delivering between you six circulars ? 
—The other one delivered alot more than that. 

43,802. You did not ?—No, I did not. 

43,803. There is no mistake about this, is there; 
you have told us all the truth ?—Yes. 

43,804. On the polling day did you vote ?—No. 

43,805. You did not ?—No. 

43,806. Not for anybody ?—Not for anybody. 

48,807. Then you did not oblige him ?—No. 

43,808. Why ?—Because I was drinking about and 
got the worse for drink, so I did not go and vote. 

43,809. That was not a very profitable bargain to 
them, but there it was. Did he ask you whether you had 
voted ?—No ; I never saw him all day on the Friday. 

43,810. When you went up to be paid did any con- 
versation take place about that ?—No, he never spoke 
a word. 

43,811. He did not ask you, and you did not tell 
him. You got your money ?>—I got my money, 13s. 6d. 

43,812. How long have you had a vote ?—At the 
municipal elections. 

43,813. Are you a householder ?—Yes. 

43,814. How long have you been so ?—These 11 
years. 

43,815. You have had a vote, I suppose, for some 
few years ?—I do not know; I never had a paper not 
until lately ; I had another one sent a week or two 
ago, a “rejection.” 

43,816. Did you vote at the last election ?—No. 

43,817. At the one before r—No. 

43,818. You never did vote P—No. 

43,819. Did you ever vote at the municipal ?—No. 

43,820. Have you had any reason for not voting ? 
—wNo. 

43,821. Have you been set on at the municipal 
elections, as a messenger >—No. 

43,822. Have you ever been set on at any previous 
parliamentary election >—No. 

43,823. Your introduction to the messenger trick 
was as recent as the beginning of this year 7—Yes. 

43,824. Did you ever hear anything about it before 
then ? Did you ever hear that messengers were set on ? 
—Only the election before the last ; I never troubled 
myself anything about it. 

43,825. That was 1874. Did you make any appli- 
cation to be set on then ?—Yes, to Mr. Bennett. 

43,826, Were you set on in 1874 ?—Yes. 

43,827. You have been twice set on ?—Yes. 

43,828. Did Bennett employ you in 1874?—Yes. 

43,829. Were you recommended to him, then, by 
anybody, or did you introduce yourself ?—I intro- 
duced myself. I heard they were setting on at the 
“Golden Dog,” and I went and asked for a job. 

43,8380. Did Bennett ask you any questions then ? 

43,831. When were you put down ?—To the best of 
my knowledge I did not know I had a vote then. 

48,832. When were you put down?—I do not 
know ; I had no learning. 

43,833. When were you set on as a messenger, in 
1874? Youasked Beunett for a job ?—Yes, 

43,834. Did he give you a job ?—Yes. 

43,835. How long was that before the polling day, 
_ or was it on the polling day ?—Four days I was on. 

48,836. What did you do then? Did you do any 
work ?—I went round with some men with circulars 
just the same. 

43,837. Just the same hard work ?>—Yes. 

43,838. What did you get for that?—I had 
11. 4s. Gd. or 11. 3s. 6d. 

43,839. It was not bad pay ?—No, that was very 

ood. 
# 43,840. You seem to have done well by it. Do 
you like having a vote? You have a vote, have you 
not >—No ; I had a “ rejection” paper sent me about 
three months ago. 

43,841. But at the last election in the beginning of 
this year, when they put you on at the “ Golden Dog”? 
—I had a vote then. 

43,842. You were glad to have it; you seem to 
make something by it >—I do not know. 
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43,843. You think you have not got it now; there 
has been an objection made ?—Yes. 

43,844. Do you know whether you are on the 
register now, or not ?—I do not know. 

43,845. Would you rather have your vote, or not, 
in Norwich ?—Have it. 

43,846. What do you want with it >—I do not know. 

43,847. What is the value of it to you?—I do not 
know ; I have no learning ; I cannot tell you whether 
it is any good to me or not. 

43,848. Do you use it for the welfare of your 
country or putting a few shillings into your purse, 
which is itnow? Be honest ?>—I do not know; Llike 
to earn a shilling anywhere where I can. 

rea Even for your vote ?—I do not understand 
that. 

43,850. Yes, you do? You have avote given to you 
for your own advantage, and the advantage of the 
country in which you live. You sell your vote: 
because it is clear, upon your own confession to me, 
that you bargained with Bennett for your vote: you 
“obliged him,’ and you meant by that to give him 
your vote ; at least you meant him to understand it ? 
—Yes. 

43,851. Do not you call that parting with your 
vote for money ?>—(No answer.) 

43,852. Would you rather not answer ?—I do not 
know. 

43,853. Do you feel in a difficulty? You feel un- 
comfortable >—No, I’m not very uncomfortable. 

43,854. Was Mr. Tillett’s name mentioned at the 
time you arranged with Mr. Bennett ?—No, not to the 
best of my knowledge. 

43,855. Just see whether anything of this sort was 
said ; he told you he could not give you a job because 
he could only employ men who could read and write ? 
—Yes, he did. 

43,856. Did you say anything to this effect, that 
you had been to him before, and had a job ?—No, I 
did not tell him I had been before, because I did not 
know I had a vote before. 

43,857. Did Mr. Bennett say anything of this sort 
to you; “ Of course you will vote for Mr. Tillett, and 
“ | said ‘Yes, I will, on purpose to get a job ’” ?—No, 
he asked me if I would oblige him. 

45,858. I see in your evidence before Mr. Justice 
Lush you did say so; it is well I should tell you what 
was said. After discovering that there were several 
persons, counsel put this question “ Were there many 
“ there ?—A. Yes, several. @. How many should you 
* say ?—A. 20 or 30, I cannot say for one or two. 
“ Q. You waited an hour before you could get in ?— 
“ A. Yes. Q. And you got in and there was Mr. Ben- 
“ nett ?>—A. Yes. Q. Where was he in the room ?— 
“ A. He stood against the fire-place when I went in. 
* @. Was anybody else in the room beside Mr. Ben- 
“ nett? — A. Yes, a clerk. Q. Do you remember 
“ whether there were others besides Mr. Bennett and 
“ his clerk there ?—Yes, there was somebody of the 
“ name of Woods ; that is all I saw then. Q. Did you 
‘“‘ speak to Mr. Bennett, and if so, what did you say ; 
“ did you speak to him or he to you?—A. I spoke to 
“ him. Q. What did you say to him ?—A. I asked for 
“‘ a job, and he asked whether I could read and write, 
“ and I said ‘No.’ What did he say then >—A. He 
‘ said be could not give me a job; he said ‘I 
“ can only give them that can read and write, a job.” 
“ T said, ‘ Why ain’t I as much entitled to a job as 
“‘ other people that can read and write, and has a 
“ ‘vote?’ QQ. What did he say to that?—A. He 
“ says, ‘Will you oblige me——’ No, not that, I 
“ says ‘I was on with you before,’ and then he told 


~« the clerk to put my name down, and I went with 


“ Woods along with another gentleman. Q. You 
“ said something about obliging; what was it ?— 
‘© He axed me whether I would oblige him, and I said, 
“ ¢ Yes” Q. Was that before or after he put your 
‘¢ name down on a paper or in a book ?—A. Before. 
“ Q. What did they give you to do. Before the 
“ judge you did say that ‘He said will you oblige 
“ me, Then you pulled up and said, ‘I said to him 
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“ Twas on with you before; and then he told the 
“ clerk to put my. name down, and I went with Woods 
“along with another gentleman. Q. You said some- 
“ thing about obliging ; what-was it?>—A. He axed 
“me whether I would oblige him, and I said ‘ Yes.’ ” 
Do you remember saying anything to him to remind 
him that you were on before ?—That is all I said to 
the best of my knowledge. 

43,859. You do not ” Pememuber Mr. Tillett’s name 
being actually mentioned ?>—TI do not. 

43,860. But you knew Mr. Tillett was the Liberal 
candidate ? —Yes, of course, Mr. Tillett and Mr. 
Colman. 

43,861. Mr. Bennett was concerned for Mr. Tillett’s 
party; you were aware of that at the time ?—Yes. 

43,862. You knew the “Golden Dog” was a Liberal 
committee room ?—Yes. 

43,863. Have you made a statement to the effect 
that Bennett said this, “Of course you will vote for 
“ Mr. Tillett, and I said ‘ Yes’ on purpose to get a 
job.” Have you said that to anybody else? Did you 
say it in your evidence which was taken down for 
the purpose of the trial of the petition before the 
judge p—Yes. 

43,864. What was it you said?—That is what I 
said. 

43,865. ‘I then said, ‘ I voted for you before, and had 
“ ajob before with you.’ The clerk then put my name 
* down. Bennett said, ‘Of course you will vote for my 
“ party. I said,‘ Yes, on purpose to get ajob. I 
“ carried out a few circulars.” Is that sop—Yes. 
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43,866. That is.so?—Yes.. wey 
43, 866a. That is it ?—Yes. { 


43,867. Mr. Bennett presented himself for: examina- 
tion after that, and was examined, but I do not find 
in the printed account of the examination that he con- 
tradicted that statement of yours which appears here ? 
—He could not ; I spoke the truth before which I have 
this time. 

43,868. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You ‘told Mr, Bennett 
that you voted for him before ?—No. > — 

43,869. I thought I heard you say it aL wi) I told 
him T was on with him before for a job. 

43,870. How much did you get then ?—I think it 
was 1. 35, 6d. 

- 43,871. Do you not know whether or not~you had 
a vote ?—I had neyer had a voting card sent me then. 

43,872. Did you not inquire or see whether ‘you 
were on the register >—Never in my life. 

43,873. Then they employed you without thinking 
you were on the register >—They did the ‘first time. 

43,874. Did not you know whether you were on the 
register or not ?—No, I did not know whether I was 
on, not until I had a voting card sent me. 

43,875. How long Beto’ you applied to Bennett for 
a job did you have a voting card at this last election ? 
—A day or two. 

43,876. Then you knew you had a vote, and then 
you went for a job >—Yes. 


43,877. Then this conversation took place >—Yes. 


GrorcrE BurcHerR sworn and examined. 


43,878. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a shoemaker ?— 
es. 
43,879. Do you live in Coss’s Yard ?—Yes. 
43,880. Are you a voter >—Yes. 
43,881. How long have you had a vote ?—Mr. 
Huddleston’s election was the first. 
43,882. Do you mean in 1874—Yes. 
43,883. Were you employed in 1874 at all by any- 
body at the election —Yes. 
43,884. Which side >—The Conservative. 
43,885. What were you ?—A Conservative. 
43,886. A messenger ?—Yes. 
43,887. What did you get for it >—12s. 
43,888. How long were you employed ?—Three 
days. 
43,889. What did you do ?>—Delivered circulars. 
43,890. How many ?—I cannot say how many, a 
great number I did then. 
43,891. Give me an idea how many ?—I should say 
about 30 or 40. 
43,892. Do you call that a great number ?>—Yes. 
43, 893. As things go in Nor wich ?—I do not know 
how they go on in Norwich. 
43,894. Do you really mean that 30 circulars are 
a great number to deliver?—I had a good hard job to 
find people out. 
43,895. Did ‘you find all of them out ?—Not. all 
of them. 
43,896. How many did you manage to return out 
of 40 ?—I think about three. 
43,897. Did you feel very much fatigued after your 
labours >—No. 
43,898. Now we will go to 1875. In 1875 did you 
get employment by the Liberal party ?—I did. 
43,899. Do you remember going to the ‘ Golden 
Dog 2 Yes. 
43, 900. When was that? How long before the 
polling day ?>—On the Wednesday afternoon. 
43,901. The: polling day was on the Friday ?— 
Yes. 
43,902. Did you see Mr. Bennett ?—Yes. 
43,903. Was there anyone else there >—There were 
several people in the room. 
43,904. Anyone you knew ?—No. 
43,905. When you went into the room, did Mr. 
Bennett ask you your name P—Yes. 
48,906. You told him ?—My son was with me. 


43,907. Mr. George Ezekiel Butcher was with you ? 
—Yes. 

43,908. You told him your name ?—Yes. 

43,909. What did he say to you?—I beg your 
pardon, my son came to my house for me. 

43,910. And you went up to the “ Golden Dog” ? 
— Yes. 

43,911. And then saw Bennett ?>—Yes., 

43,912. You told him your name ?—Yes. 

43,913. Tell me what Bennett said to you;—lI 
asked him for a job. 

43,914. What did he say >—He asked me what my 
name was. 

43,915. Now go on ?—TI told him. 

43,916. What did he say then ?—“ Are you on the 
Register.” 

43,917. Are you on the Register,” or “Have you 
a vote ” ?—I do not know aia what; he might say 
had I a vote. 

43,918.. Substantially, the inquiry was whether you 
had a vote ?—-Yes. 

43,919, What did you. tell, him aad ‘told. him 
s Yes; ’ he asked me where I lived. 

43, 920. Did you tell him ?—Yes. 

43,921. Did he then look at any book 2—He looked 
at some papers or something on the table. 

»- 43,922. Was that a big book ?—Did he look into 
the register ?—I do not know what it was; he looked 
on the table at some papers that lay there. | 

43,923. Did he look for your name ?—Yes. 

43,924. Did he find it?—I do not know; he said 
“T will give you a job.” 

43 925. Did he say he had not found it ?—No. 

43, "926. Having looked into the book, he said “I will 
give you a job” ?-—Yes. 

43,927. What did he tell you he would give you to 
do: ?—We said “If you will oblige me, I will oblige 

ou.’ 

43,928. Did he refer you to Mr. Watts ?—I said, 
**T want a job for my son also.” 

43,929, What did he say to that ?—He said “ Here, 
Watts, take these men and do ap IRR, with 
them.” 

44,930. Watts. took you ?—I. went down. to the 
further end of the room. It wasa long 1 FORE I with 
long tables. 4 

43,931. To Watts >—Yes. 
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43,932. What did Watts do?—I waited there 
because there were several more men Watts had 
delivering circulars, 

43,933. You with the rest ?—Yes. 

43,934. When your turn came, what happened ?— 
Mr. Watts said “ What is your name?” I told him. 
He said, ‘‘ Well, do you know Botolph Street 2?” I said 
* Yes, I live there.” “ Well then,” said he, ‘Here 
are a few circulars I want you to deliver.” 

43,935. Did you take them ?—Yes. 

43,936. How many ?—TI think about eight. 

43,937. They were almost all for Botolph Street ?— 
Yes, they were. 

43,938. ‘The street in which you live ?—Yes. 

43,939. I suppose you knew most of the people ?— 
Yes, 

43,940. They were voters, I suppose ?—I do not 
know. 

43,941. Did you deliver them ?—I did. 

43,942. How long did it take you to deliver them ? 
—About half-an-hour. 

43,943. Did you do anything on the Thursday and 
Friday ?—No, only my own work. 

43,944. At home ?—At home. 

43,945. You are a shoemaker ?—Yes. 

43,946. Did your son get circulars >—Yes. 

43,947. They were sent with you ?—No. 

43,948. You went by yourself ?—1 did. 

43,949. How many circulars had your son, do you 
think ?—I do not know. 

43,950. We shall ask him. On the Friday did you 
vote ?--—Yes. 

43,951. About half-past 2 o’clock ?—That is the 
time. 

43,952. What are your politics since you have been 
a voter ?—Conservative. 

43,958. How did you vote at the poll ?—Colonel 
Wilkinson. 

43,954. You were aware, I suppose, that the ballot 
existed ?—Yes. 

43,955. What did you understand by “If you will 
oblige me, I will oblige you.” What did you under- 
stand that to mean ?—I thought that meant me to 
vote for Mr. Tillett. 

43,956. Had you any doubt about that ?—I had no 
doubt‘about that. That was his meaning. I did not 
know Mr. Bennett then. 

43,957. There were a good many people in the 
house waiting to be paid, when you went on Saturday 
evening ?——Yes, 

43,958. How much did you get ?—10s. 6d. on the 
Saturday night. 

43,959. That was the amount you received alto- 
gether P—No. 

43,960. How much ?>—There was a dispute. 

43,961. How much did you get in the whole ?— 
1s. 6d. on the Monday night, which Mr. Bennett paid 
me. 

43,962. That was 12s. altogether ?—Yes. 

43,963. 12s. for delivering eight circulars ; that took 

ou half-an-hour ?—Yes. 

43,964. Were there a great many men being paid on 
the Saturday ?—Yes. 

+ 43,965. How many should you think, altogether, the 
men you saw?—I should say there were more than 50 
paid on the Saturday night. 

43,966. Men you saw ?——Yes. 

43,967. You were not there all the time ?—No, as 
we went in we came out and got the money. 

43,968. Do you mean they were crowding in ?— 
Yes, there were more than that number about. 

43,969. A good many more ?—Yes. 

43,970. Has your son a vote?—No, he had not 
then. | . 

43,971. Do you know of any others who told you 
they were employed on the one side, and voted for the 
other >No, [ do not. 
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43,972. Do you know whether Bennett was there in 
1874, at the “ Golden Dog” ?—No, I did not live in 
that ward then. I lived in the eighth ward then. 

43,973. Had you a vote then ?>—Yes. 

43,974. Did you get employment then from the 
Conservatives ?>—Yes. 

43,975. Did you vote ?>—For Mr. Huddleston. 

43,976. Voted for Mr. Huddleston alone ?—Yes. 

48,977. Not for Mr. Huddleston and Sir Henry 
Stracey ?>—No. 
rein Why was that?—I had my opinion about 
that. 

43,979. Were not you employed by the common 
agent of Mr. Huddleston and Sir Henry Stracey ? Did 
not you get a job from the agent who acted for both ? 
—I do not know nothing at all who he acted for. Mr. 
Jarvis employed me, set me on. 

43,980. Did you not know he was acting both for 
Mr. Huddleston and Sir Henry Stracey ?—No, I did 
not know that. 

43,981. Did you inquire ?-—No. 

43,982. You went to Mr. Jarvis for the money ?— 
Yes, like the other men. 

43,983. Did Jarvis say anything to you as to whom 
you should vote for >—No. 

43,984. Was nothing said about your voting for Sir 
Henry Stracey and Mr. Huddleston ?—No. 

43,985. You are sure of that ?>—Neither of them. 

43,986. How long have you been a Conservative ? 
—-All my lifetime. 

43,987. Did you inquire whether Sir Henry 
Stracey was a Conservative, as well as Mr. Huddle- 
ston ?—I knew he was; I did not want to inquire. 

43,988. Had you always voted for the Conservatives ? 
—I never had a vote before until Mr. Huddleston’s 
election. 

43,989, I hope you will bear in mind for the future 
that it is very wrong of you to part with your vote in 
that manner ?—-I am aware of it now, but I was not 
then ; I did not know. 

43,990. You could scarcely have understood that 
Parliament gave you a vote to be sold for money ?—It 
was sold so far, but still I was employed; I did not 
know I was doing anything wrong. 

43,991, Employed to deliver eight circulars; you 
could not consider it a real employment ?—I did not 
know I was doing anything wrong. 

43,992. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you not know it was 
wrong merely to take employment from Mr. Bennett 
for the Liberals under the notion that you would vote 
for them, and then vote for Colonel Wilkinson ?—In 
a certain sense it was, but Iwas glad to get a job 
and glad to get my son a job, as he had nothing 
to do. 

43,993. Had you tried to get a job from the Con- 
servatives >—Yes, and they refused me ; I did not try 
any more until ry son came after me. 

43,994. (Mr. Howard.) You were examined before 
the learned judge, on the trial of the petition ? —I 
was. 

43,995. And, certainly, the evidence you have 
given here to-day is the same as that you gave 
before the learned judge. Mr. Bennett was himself 
examined. He presented himself for examination ; 
and he was asked, “ How many did you employ alto- 
gether ?” He says, “ Altogether I think the number 
“ was 116. Q. How many of those were voters >— 
“A. I have not the slightest conception ; I never 
* asked onesingle question which would tend to inform 
‘‘ me whether the person was a voter; I employed 
“ the persons;” and he says he did not know that 
they were voters. You see, there he says he did 
not ask anybody (that must include you) any question 
which would convey to his mind whether you were a 
voter, ornot. Notwithstanding that answer, do you 
adhere to what you have told us, that he asked you 
whether you had a vote?—I do. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
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THIRTY-SECOND DAY. 


Saturday, 2nd October 1875. 


Ricuarp LENNOX, recalled and further examined. 


(The Witness.) I attend here, sir, pursuant to opportunity of reading the evidence, will you kindly 
notice, to answer the evidence of one Walter Vincent, allow me to read the shorthand notes ? 
given on Wednesday last. As I have not had an (Mr. Howard.) Yes, I think that is reasonable. 


WaxvEer VINCENT, recalled, and further examined. 


(Mr. Howard.) Mr. Lennox has returned to the you will remain in court to hear what he says. If 
city, and is reading the shorthand notes of the evidence you have anything to add, you shall have an oppor- 
you gave. When he has read them, he will be called tunity of giving any explanation. ; 
to give an account of the interviews between you, and 


Rosert BALpRy sworn and examined. 


43,996. (Mr. Goldney.) At the election of 1875, 44,016. (Mr. Howard.) It does not make an un- 
I think vou acted in the first division ?—I assisted lawful act lawful, because you have instructions to 


Mr. Stanley in the first division of the first ward. commit’ it >—No. 
43,997. Mr. Stanley, I think, was not there all the 44,017. There would be an end of all law and 
time ?—He was not. order if that were so. I suppose you have no doubt 


43,998. In his absence, you took command ?—I did. about it now ?—Not any ; I should not do it again. 
43,999. Had you acted in the 1874 election ?—I 44,018. Are you quite sure of that P—Quite sure. 


had, in a similar capacity. 44,019. They all say that ?—I should not. 

44,000. You put on a few messengers, I believe ?>— 44,020. (Mr. Goldney.) You knew that your 
I did. party, at all events, were putting on messengers ?— 

44,001. How many ?—I cannot say how many; I Yes. 
wrote some/of the cards, and Mr. Stanley wrote some ; 44,021. On what day did you begin to put them 
I wrote the cards in his absence. on ?>—QOn the Monday. 

44,002. He says you put on more in his absence 44,022. How many did you put on on the Monday ? 
than he had put on ?—Very likely I might have done —I think 10. Mr. Stanley said he had instructions 
so; I do not remember the number. from the central committee room to put on 10 mes- 

44,003. You had about 60 or 65 messengers?—  sengers, and they were put on. 

Something like that. 44,023. When did you begin to increase the 


44,004. Have you a list of them ?—No, I kept no number ?—On the Wednesday, I think it was. 
list; Mr. Stanley’s clerk, Townsend, kept the names 44,024. Did you notice what your opponents had 


in a small memorandum book. been doing in that way ?—I heard talk of what they 
44,005. You say the list was kept in a small book? were doing. 

—A small 1d.memorandum book. JI merely wrote 44,025. What was your belief at the time ?>—I 

the words, and handed them over to Townsend, so ~ believed that they were doing it. 

that he might enter the names in a book. 44,026. Doing what ?—Putting messengers on. 
44,006. You had about, 30 or 40 more than were 44,027. On the Tuesday and Wednesday ?—Yes. 

necessary ?—I should think quite that. 44,028. You mean putting on more than they 


44,007. What was your object in putting them on? required for their actual work ?—Yes, that was the 
—My object was only to obey the instructions [had current report. 


received. 4 44,029. Did any putting on, on their part, fall 
44,008. What did you think of it ?—I cannot say under your observation in your ward ?—No. 

exactly what I thought, only that I had engaged 44,030. Did men apply to you, or at your com- 

more than were actually required. mittee room, in numbers to be put on ?—Yes, lots ot 
44,009. For what purpose?—For their votes, I them. 


suppose. 44,031. How did they come ?—They came in twos 
44,010. Did you not think you were taking part in ’ and threes at a time, and sometimes only one. 
bribery ?—No, [ cannot say that I‘thought that. 44,032. At the beginning of the week ?>—At the 
44,011. You thought that engaging men for their beginning of the week. 
votes was not bribery >—I was acting under in- 44,033. When you told them that you could not 
structions. give them employment, did they go away and come 
44,012. You thought you were acting under in- back again, or what happened ?—They said they 
structions to take part in bribery P—I don’t know; I could go and get put on on the other side. 
did not consider I was doing anything wrong at that 44,034. You had many applications >— A great 
time. many; I cannot say how many. 
44,013. I suppose you scarcely mean that you 44,035. What do you call a great many ?—20 or 
thought you were doing no wrong; you mean that 25 would be a great many. 
you thought you might have a chance of creeping out 44,086. Do you mean that there were constant 
between the lines of the Act of Parliament. You applications during the day ?—Yes. 
could not have thought more than that ?—I did not 44,037. Did the men give any reason as to why 
know it would be bribery to employ men. they should be employed >—They said they could not 
44,014. To employ men for the sake of their votes, afford to lose a day’s pay and they would be glad to 
to the extent of 30 or 40 more than were necessary? do what they could to serve the party, and that sort 
—I did not put them all on. of thing. 
44,015. But you were taking part in it >—Yes, I 44,038. Why should they lose a day’s pay >—They 
do not wish to say I was not. e seemed to throw up work. ; 
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44,039. Because they could go and vote during the 
breakfast hour, they gave up a day’s work ?—Yes; 
they get unsettled ; there is too much excitement. 

44,040. Whether they vote or not >—Whether they 
vote or not. 

44,041. Then they think they ought to be paid for 
that p—Yes. 

44,042. Have you anything to do with the first ward 
Conservative Association >—I am a member of it only. 

44,043. Do your humbler mernbers consider that 
they have, so to speak, a right to be put on at election 
times ?—I think they have that idea. 

44,044. I suppose the idea has some foundation in 
fact, because they are really put on when the time 
comes ?—Just so. 

44,045. When do you think that this putting on 
system began first >—I have only assisted in the first 
ward in the last two elections, and the same thing 
has been done on both occasions. 

44,046. In 1874, at the time of the election, did 
the messenger system appear to have taken full 
growth, or did it grow up in 1874?—It seemed to 
grow up during that week ; I had no idea of it pre- 
viously, not the least idea. 

44,047, You think it grew up during that week ?— 
Yes. 

44,048. At all events, it had attained very great 
dimensions by the end of the election ?—It had. 

44,049. Was it continued at all in the 1874 
municipal election ?—Not that I am aware of. 

44,050. When the 1875 parliamentary election came 
on, every one knew of it ?—Yes. 

44,051. What was your opinion as to those people 
who came to be put on? Did they, in your opinion, 
expect to do an honest day’s work, or did they merely 
expect to get 3s. 6d.?—They could not expect to do 
an honest day’s work, because they must know that 
there was not the work to do. 

44,052. Can you give me any opinion upon that 
point >—My opinion is, that if they vote, they think 
that is a day’s work; they think they have done 
sufficient for their day’s work if they vote. 

44,053. You think that is their opinion ?—I do, 
really ; that is my own opinion. 

44,054. What part have you taken in elections 
before, in the way of active management ?—I was 
manager of the eighth ward in 1870, when Mr. 
Huddleston first came down. 

44,055. Were you head manager of the whole of 
the eighth ward ?—Yes, Mr. Chittock was agent. 

44,056. How many men were employed ?—The 
managers did not employ the messengers then ; they 
were sent down from the Central Committee Room ; 
we had no power to employ messengers at that time. 

44,057. Can you tell me how the circulars in the 
eighth ward were distributed in 1870 ?—No, I cannot. 

44,058. Did the distribution of them come under 
your management ?—I forget whether they were sent 
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by post or by hand; my impression is, that they were 
all sent from the Central Committee Room. 

44,059. Do you know whether they arrived at their 
destination or not ?—That I cannot say. 

44,060. You are talking of 1870?—Of 1870, the 
first year that Mr. Huddleston became a candidate. 

44,061. What was the arrangement as to ward 
managers and committee rooms on the Conservative 
side in 1870? Was it different from that adopted in 
1874?—Quite different, because as a ward manager 
Thad no authority to employ anyone, nor did I. 

44,062. Did you engage any public-houses ?—No ; 
I had nothing to do with any arrangements ; that was 
at the time when the registers were marked, when the 
voting was open; we kept a register of the whole 
ward and had it marked off as people voted ; several 
clerks were required for that, and that kept us busy. 

44,063. It is the canvaysing part that I am rather 
directing your attention to. Where were your com- 
mittee rooms ?—They were in Colegate Street. 

44,064. At a public-house?—No, at a private 
house ; it had been standing empty for some time. 

44,065. Were there many public-house committee 
rooms in 1870 ?—Not so far as I know. 

44,066. There appear to have been upwards of 
40 in 1875, and about the same number in 1874. Was 
there a similar. number in 1870?—TI cannot say, 
because I did not engage any. Mine was at a private 
house. 

44,067. Was yours the only committee room in the 
ward ?—That I don’t know ; I should think not, 

44,068. In the eighth ward at the last election it 
seems that there was a committee room at a private 
house and also at the “Rose,” at the “Anchor of 
Hope,” the “ Key and Castle,” and at the “ Grapes.” 
Had you as many as that in 1870 ?—I had nothing 
to do with it. 

44,069. Had you as many as four public-houses in 
1870 in the eighth ward ?—I don’t know; I had 
nothing to do with the appointment of committee rooms. 
I only attended to the room I was sent down to. 

44,070. Did you attend to the whole of No. 8 
ward ?—I believe so. 

44,071. Both divisions p—I do not know whether 
there were two then. 

44,072. Do you see any necessity for this enormous 
number of public-house committee rooms '—Certainly 
not. 

44,073. With what object do you think they were 
engaged >—For the purpose of securing votes in 
various ways, I should say. 

44,074. Do you think that the object is to secure 
the influence of the publican over his customers ?—It 
may be that. 

44,075. To secure the influence of the house >—No 
doubt it is. 

44,076. As well as to secure the publican’s individual 
vote ?—No doubt. 


RicuAarp Lennox recalled, and further examined. 


44,077. (Mr. Howard.) We sent for you the other 
day, when Walter Vincent was examined, because he 
made certain statements which we thought it was proper 
you should hear before his evidence was concluded. 
You have now had an opportunity of reading the 
shorthand writer’s notes of his evidence ?—I have. 

44,078. His evidence is certainly important, if not 
of a serious character. Having read it, what do you 
say about it ?—I say that that part of it, with respect 
to my promising him anything like promotion on the 
railway, is abominably and wickedly false. I think 1 
may be able to a ait has given birth to the 

j he has committed. 
pe T0789. Do so, by all means ?—The first night he 
was with me he said, “I don’t know whether I shall 
“ give you this evidence now, or whether I shall sign 
« it, because I am holding a situation on the railway, 
“ and perhaps I may lose it.” I then thought for a 
second and replied thus : “TI should think as a petition 


“ has been filed against the return of Mr. Tillett, if 
“ you know anything with respect to yourself that 
“ will throw light upon the inquiry and assist the 
‘* petitioner, you will be more likely to get promotion 
* than dismissal.” That casual conversation took 
place between us, and nothing more with respect to 
the railway. 

44,080. It is untrue, is it, that you promised to 
endeavour to get him promotion ?—Positively untrue, 
and perfectly ridiculous on my part to do so, as he 
would know, having not the slightest interest on the 
railway. { might as well have promised him pro- 
motion in the Bank of England. 

44,081. I should like to read to you two or three of 
his answers. He is asked, “ Did you see Mr. Lennox ? 
“ (A.) Yes. (Q-) When? (4.) I cannot say what 
“ day it was. (Q.) About when? (A.) It was 
“ before the petition came up. (Q.) After the election, 
‘“* and before the petition? (4.) Yes. (Q.) You told 
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“ Mr, Lennox what you knew, did you not? (A.) I) 
“ went to Mr. Lennox. (Q.) Did you tell-him what 
“ you knew? (A.) Yes. (Q.), Is that the  state- 
“ ment that you said just now was not true? (A.) 
“ Yes. (Q,) Are we to understand, now, from you, 
“« that what you told Mr. Lennox wasfalse? (A.) It 
“is wrong; 1 aminerror. (Q.) Itis for you tosay ; 
“© T want your evidence... I warn you that you are upon 
“your oath? (A.) Yes. (Q.)- What are you going 
“ to say now? (A.) He sent Stocks to me.”—Did 
you send Stocks to him ?—Yes; he. first told. me of 
the information that Walter Vincent could give. 

44,082. That was before you had seen Vincent ?— 
Before I had seen Vincent. 

44,033. * (Q.) Was what you told Lennox true, 
“or false? (A.) When I went to Mr. Lennox 
“ (Q.) Answer the question, . Was what. you . told 
“ him true or false? (A.) False, what I signed my 
“ name to; I was ignorant of it. (Q.) Tell me what 
“ you signed your hand to ; you can read and write 
‘“* quite well. (A.) I believe I signed my name to 
“ receiving money. (Q.) Give me your. idea. what 
* it was you signed your hand to; what is the state- 
“ ment you made which you now say is false? (4,) 
«“ As regards saying that I received money for my 
“ vote. (Q.) That was all false, was it? (4.) Yes. 
‘“< (Q.) Had you any particular reason for going to tell 
“* Mr. Lennox a wilful story in that way. (4.) No: 
“ T was harped on by Mr. Stocks. If you will allow 
“ me, I will tell you how it occurred. The first time 
“ Stocks came to me, I went to Mi. Lennox, and as 
“ soon as I got to Mr. Lennox, he said ‘ You received 
“ «532? said‘ Yes, sir.’ He says ‘ For your vote’? 
“ I said ‘No,’ and he said ‘ What for’? I said ‘I 
“ ¢was watching about at nights when I left my 
“ work,’ He said ‘That evidence is no use at all, 
“ ¢ Come to-morrow night, and perhaps you will alter 
“ “your evidence.?” Is that true?—lIt is perfectly 


' © false in every respect. 


44,084. “(Q.) Who said this? (A.) Mr. Lennox 
“ said this. (Q.) I warn you upon this part of 
“ your statement ? (A.) I am speaking the truth. 
“ (Q.) I want you to be careful. (A.) The next 
“ night Stocks was down at the Foundry Bridge when 
“ T left off work, and he took me into a public-house 
“ for some drink, and took me into two or three others. 
“ T said, ‘Il am not going any more,’ but when I was 
“ in drink, I did go. Stocks kept harping me on to 
“ go, and when J] went to Mr. Lennox again, he said 
“ *Have you altered your mind.’ I said ‘No, not 
“ particularly,’ and he kept telling me what good he 
“ would do for me. (Q.) Whodid? (A.) Mr. Lennox. 
* (Q.) (Mr. Goldney.) What did he tell you ? 
“ (A.) If I would go and sign I received money for 
“ my vote, he would try and get me some higher 
“ position on the railway. (Q.) (Mr. Howard.) He 
“ told you that? (A.) Yes.” I thought the matter 
was one which demanded your consideration, and that 
you should attend in court to hear his evidence ?—I am 
much obliged to you, and I give the most emphatic 
denial to the whole of it ; but I also state that, on the 
first night Walter Vincent was with me, he gave me 


the whole of the information I required or that I con- 


sidered necessary ; I wrote out the statement he gave 
me in his presence, but he would not sign it that 
night. He said “ I am afraid I shall lose my situation, 
or berth on the railway,” whatever he called it. Then 
I made use of the remark that I have described to 
you. The next night he came, I perfectly well 
recollect I did say to him “ Have you altered your 
mind”? but that was with respect to whether he 
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would sign Wi evidence which. he, had already given 
me, or not. I did put that question, 

44085. Not whether he could alter his evidence ; 2 
—No, because it was already written. He is per- 
fectly justified in saying it was written before he 
came the second night, but it was written the first 
night in his presence. I said to him “ You were not 
‘** employed in the day time, because I have made 
“inquiries, and you were at your work the whole 
day” He said “No, I was not employed, I was never 
*“* asked to be employed or put on, but at dinner time, 
‘“* when I left my work, I was met on Foundry Bridge 
“ by a man named Stride, and he gave me five 
“ shillings,” which he accepted to go and vote for Mr. 
Tillett, as he told me. Whether that is true or not 
I cannot say ; that is the statement he made to me, I 
asked him, and he said “No, Iwas at the railway 
** station all the time doing my work;” if he had been 
employed on the Monday he would have had four or 
five days pay instead of 5s. 

44,086. Is there anything else you wish to add ?>~ 
Yes, this same man Stocks said “I know two or three 
“more, who could give’ the same description of 
“ evidence, who were paid in the same way by 
“ Stride as Walter Vincent had”; so I asked Walter 
Vincent if he knew those men, and he said “Oh yes, 
“ J know them, they will all come and give you 
“* evidelice.” In consequence of their not coming to 
me, I went to see Stocks, and when I got to Stocks 
place, Vincent was there with him, it was their dinner 
hour. I said “how is it I have not seen you and 
“ these other men ?” Vincent turned round and said, 
“ I shall say no more, I am sorry 1 said that.” I 
said “If it is not true, you have cause to be sorry ; if 
it be the truth, you have no reason to regret it.” He 
said ‘*T will not say any more one way or the other,” 
and Stocks and he both made the remark, that they 
would not do it if I was to give them 20/4. That was 
the last time I saw them till. Il met Vincent a fort- 
night ago, as I was leaving this court, and he said to 
me “well Mr. Lennox have you got any more 5s. to 
spare ;” that is the only time [ have spoken to him 
since he signed that statement. 

44,087. He did not say any more than that ?—No, 
I passed on, and would not take any notice of him or 
his remark. By that 5s. he meant that I paid him 
2s. 6d. the first night and 2s. 6d. the second night. 

44,088. Have you anything else to add ?—No. 

44,089. You say that those parts of the evidence 
which suggest that you were persuading him to alter 
his evidence, are absolutely without foundation ?>— 
Absolutely false in every respect. 

44,090. Was the statement written out before 
Vioveut came to you ?—No, Sir; it was written out 
on the occasion of his first visit to me. 

44,091. His statement is that it was written out 
before he came to you ?—It was written out on the 
first evening when he was present, at which time he 
did not make up his mind to sign it. The second 
eyening when he came it was written out, because he 
had seen it written out the night previously, I did 
not alter it in a single word. 

44,092. Was it read over to him the first night ?)— 
It was read over to him the first night, and I said to 
him, “ You can read_and write very well. Read that, 
and sign it if it is true; if it is not true don’t sign it.” 

44,098. Did he read it P—Yes. 

44,094. Carefully ?—I should think so; he took 
the ordinary time to read so short a document, and 
signed his name. 


WaLtrerR VINCENT recalled, and further examined. 


44,095. (Mr. Howard.) You did sign a statement, 
did you not >—Yes. 

44,096. Before you leave the box, you shall see it. 
Did you tell Mr. Lennox that you could give the 
names of persons who were put on by Stride —No 
sir. 


(Mr. Lennox.) I beg pardon, sir, he did not give 
me any names, but he said “TI know two or three 
“ more who were treated the same as I was.” 

44,097. (Mr. Howard, to the witness.) Did you 
tell Mr. Lennox that, that you knew two or three 
more who had been put on by Stride ?—No. 


J 
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. 44,098. That is false, is if >—Yes. 

44,099. Did Stride in fact put on any more; be 
gcareful?—Yes... . . 

44,100. How many ?—Three more. 

44,101. Who were they ?—William Daniels, ‘Chris- 
topher Steward, and the other man, I-don’t know his 
‘name. 

44,102. Do you know him by sight >—I have not 
-seen the man before. 

44,103. Do you know him by sight ?>—No. 

44,104. Had you ever seen him before ?>—No. 

44,105. Do you know who he was ?-—No. 

. 44,106. Or what he was r—No. 

44,107. Anything about him ?—No. 

44,108... Did Stride tell you who he was. ?—No. 

44,109. Or -where he was employed ?— No, nor 
where he was employed, because he was along with 
Stride. 

44,110. But where he lived ?—No. 

44,111. Nor anything about him ?--No, 

44,112. He told you the names of ‘two, and told 
you that three were put on ; three additional ones ?>— 
I see the three. 

44,113. Did he tell you so?—Yes, he told me he 
had three more on. 

44,114. Did he tell you he had put on those three 
men ?—Yes. 

44,115, Remember that you are upon your oath. 
Stride having told you this, did you tell Mr. Lennox 
so?— You have heard Mr. Lennox’s statement ?— 
No, I never told Mr, Lennox that. 

44,116. Just consider. Stride having told you that 
he had put on three men, is it very improbable that 
you should have told Mr. Lennox so ?—I never told 
Mr. Lennox so. 

44,117. Is it improbable ?—You say you did not? 
— Yes. 

44,118. That you swear ?—I will swear it. 

44,119. Now look at the statement ; look at your 
signature. Is that your writing ?—Yes. 

44,120. Read it to yourself. (The witness read the 
statement.) You have read it ?—Yes. 

~ 44,121. And you understand it >—Yes. 

44,122. Did you sign it ?--Yes. 

44,123. Was it written out already when you went 
there, or was it written in your presence ?— Written in 
my presence. 

44,124. By whom ?—By Mr. Lennox. 

44,125. Where ?—In his office. 

44,126. He wrote it out from what you told him? 
——He wrote it out and he told me. 

44,127. Attend to my question; he wrote it in your 
presence ?—Yes. 

44,128. You had had no previous interview with 
him to tell him what you knew, had you ?>—Not before 
the first night I went. 

44,129. Did you tell him what you knew?—I 
never told him what is there, the first night. 
“44,130. When you got to him the second night, this 
was written out in your presence ?—Yes. 

” 44,181. It was written out, I suppose, from what 
you told him on the second occasion?— He said 
that. 

44,132. Was it written out from what you told 
him ?>—Of course, Yes. 

44,138. And you signed it accordingly 2?—I signed 
it. 
44,134, Having first read it over?—He offered 
me 5s. 

44,135. After having first read it, did you sign it ? 
I did not read it. 

44,136. Be careful—lI did not read it. 

44,137. Remember, you are upon your oath veel 
did not read it. 

44,138. Do not take my warnings amiss ; take them 
as being in your own interest. Do you mean to swear 
that you did not read that before you signed it ?—I 

did not. 
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- 44,139. I, warn you to be careful ?—I did not. 

44,140, You are a young man, and I warn you ?—I 
did not read it. 

44,141. You have heard Mr. Lennox swea: 
you did ?—1 signed. my hand to, it, f Bh 

44,142. Is Mr. Lennox stating. that which is not 
true when he says that you read it first? —Yes., ... 

44,143. Why did you not read it? You had the 
opportunity given to you?—He kept. telling me 
what good I should get, I should come to no harm. 

44,144. Why did you not read the statement ?-— 
That is where I was wrong. 

44,145. In not reading it, you mean ?—Yes. 

44,146. You must be careful as to what you are 
about, because you are upon your oath. Witnesses 
who come into this Court and are guilty of false 
Swearing are liable to a very severe prosecution ?—You 
ask me for the truth, and I tell you as far I know. 

44,147. Do not go out.of Court and say you are 
not warned ?—No. 

44,148, Do you mean to swear that you never read 
that statement ?—I did not. 

44,149. And you believe you were wrong in not 
doing it ?—Yes. 

44,150. You had a. full opportunity of doing it?— 
Certainly, 

44,151. 
the table. 

44,152. Did he show it to you?—I must see it, 
because it laid on the table. 

44,153. Did he. show you this statement and. ask 
you to read it p—Yes. 

44,154. You did not read it ?—No. 

44,155. You say upon your oath you did, not ?— 
I did not read it sir. 

44,156. You have now read it; does it not contain 
the statement you made in words to Mr. Lennox ?— 
Mr. Lennox made the statement, I did not. 

44,157. Do you mean to say you did not tell Mr. 
Lennox anything like what is contained in that paper? 
—He read it. 

44,158. Did you tell Mr. Lennox anything like 
what is contained in that statement ?—He read it to 
me and I said “ Yes.” 

44,159, Did you, or did you not ?—I said “ Yes.” 

44,160, You say upon your oath now (it is a ques- 
tion whether you are speaking the truth or not,) 
that you did not read it, although Mr, Lennox has 
sworn that you did. But having seen it to-day, you 
are satisfied that it contains what you told him. Is 
that so ?—I can’t say about that. 

44,161. Answer my question. You shall answer 
it. Is it, or is it not, true?—Mr. Lennox made the 
statement. 

44,162. Attend to my question, and answer it, or 
I will. commit you. Is it, or is it not true, that 
what this paper contains, and what you have read 
to-day, is what you told Mr. Lennox. Is that true, or 
not ?—True, sir. 

44,163. Now what do you think of yourself under 
those circumstances ?—I think I am very wrong. 

44,164, Now I give you a final opportunity. You 
are in the hands of the law at this instant, and I give 
you an opportunity of telling us, if you are willing ; 
do not let me persuade you; but look into your own 
conscience, and take your own course. When you 
were in Court the other day and gave me that account, 
was it true or false? Reflect before you answer.— 
That was true. 

44,165. What was true?—As regards the first 
night I went to Lennox and told him. He told me 
“ You received 5s.”, and I said “ Yes.” 

44,166. He said you had received 5s. ?—-Yes. 

44,167. From Stride ?—Yes, I told him “ Stride,” 
because he asked me who from. 

44,168. You said “ Yes.”—I said “‘ Yes.” He said 
“You received it for your vote.” I said “ No, I re- 
ceived it because I was set on by Stride to go and 
watch about, and see after the bills.” He said “ Your 
evidence is no use at all, call to-morrow night and 
perhaps you will alter your evidence.” 


that 


Mr. Lennox showed. it to you ?—It laid. on 
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W... Vincent. 


2 Oct. 1875. 


W. Vincent. 


2 Oct. 1875. 


A. R. Arnold. 
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44,169. You say that is what he said ?—That is 
what he said. 

44,170. You have heard what he has said to-day 
in the witness box >—Yes. 

44,171. That you refused to sign the statement the 
first time, and gave your reason for it about your posi- 
tion on the railway ?—I did not. 

44,172. That is false ?—Yes, because the statement 
was not written out. 

44,173. Is that false ?—It is false. 

44,174. And that he told you you might alter your 
mind as to it ?—Yes. 

44,175. As to whether you would sign it, or not? 
—No, he did not write it out that night or ask me 
to sign it that night. 

44,176. Do you mean to say that Mr. Lennox told 
you that if you would sign this document, he would 
endeavour to promote your interests on the railway, 
or anything of the kind ?—Yes, he did. 

44,177. There was no one else present, I suppose ? 
—No. 

44,178. You were examined before Mr. Gilbert, 
were you not?—No, that was where Mr. Lennox 
wanted me to go to. 

44,179. Did you make any statement after this ?— 
No, sir. 

44,180. To no one ?—No, sir. 

44,181. Who advised you not to go to Mr. Gilbert? 
—Stocks. 

44,182. Are you aware that in this Court, Frederick 
Stocks has confessed that he has been guilty of wilful 
and corrupt perjury ?—Yes. 

44,183. You say that Stocks advised you not to go 
to Mr. Gilbert ?~In front of Mr. Lennox’s face, when 
he was up there after Stocks. Stocks pressed me not 
to go to Mr. Gilbert on account of there being some- 
thing wrong with it. 

44,1845. Was that when you met Mr. Lennox ?— 
Thad to go to see Stocks, and Stocks had seen Lennox 
and made arrangements to go. Stocks did not like 
going, and Lennox came up, and Stocks said to Len- 
nox, “I shall not go,and my friend will be a fool if 
he go.” 

44,186. Stocks persuaded you not to go ?—Yes. 

44,187. Had you not, before that, told Stocks very 
much the story you have told Mr. Lennox ?—No. 

44,188. Had you not told Stocks then ?>—No. 

44,189. Then why should Stocks persuade you not 
to go?—Stocks had been told, I should think, by 
Lennox. 

44,190. Do you say that Mr. Lennox told Stocks 
to persuade you not to go ?-—No. 

44,191. I ask you whether you had not told Stocks 
substantially the same you told Mr. Lennox, and 
whether Stocks did not then persuade you not to go. 
What other reason could Stocks have? If you had 
told Stocks a different story from that, why should he 
persuade you ?>—If you read Stocks’ evidence he has 
told a lot of lies about me. 

44,192, You say he has committed perjury about 
you, as well as about Mr. Lennox ?—Yes. 

44,193, You are not guilty of perjury at all, are 
you ?>—Not what I have said at present, I can’t see. 

44,194. You say Stocks persuaded you not to go ?— 
Yes. 

44,195. Not to go to make this statement?—To 
Mr. Gilbert. 

44,196. After having made it to Mr. Lennox ?— 
Yes. 

44,197. Did Stocks give you any reason for per- 
suading you not to go?—No. 

44,198. He persuaded you not to go, and you acted 
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upon his advice ?—Yes, I did at the time, and Mr. 

Lennox said “I will do your business for you then.” 

: 44,199. He would do your business for you ?— 
es. 

44,200. What did he mean by that? I do not 
understand you ?—I don’t know what he meant. 

44,201. When did he say that?—Up in Stocks’ 
room. 

44,202, That he would do your business for you. 
What in the world did he mean ?—I don’t know. 

44,203. What did you understand it to mean ?—He 
wanted me to go. 

44,204. I ask you whether you had not told Stocks, 
before you told Mr. Lennox what it was you should 
say, and.was it not in consequence of that, afterwards, 
that Stocks persuaded you not to go >—No. 

ei Did not Stocks know what you had to say? 
—-No. 

44,206. Then why should he persuade you not to 
go ?—I suppose because Lennox wanted me to go. 

44,207. What had that to do with Lennox ? Stocks 
persuaded you not to go ?—Yes. 

44,208. Why should he do that, if he did not know 
what you were going to say ?—Because, I suppose, he 
thought it was wrong. 

44,209. Why was it wrong, if it was the truth ? 
You had told it to Mr. Lennox once before, and you 
would have gone to Mr. Gilbert and said the same 
thing, if Stocks had not dissuaded you. [ask you, upon 
your oath, would you not have told Mr. Gilbert the 
same thing if Stocks had not interfered between you 
and Mr, Gilbert ?—I don’t know. 

44,210. You are, upon your oath, assailing a man’s 
reputation for truth, and ought not lightly to consider 
that. I ask you whether you would not have told Mr. 
Gilbert the self same story you told Mr, Lennox, if 
Stocks had not persuaded you. Be careful how you 
answer. ‘Tell me, like a man of truth in the witness 
box, would you not have told Gilbert the same story 
you told to Lennox, if it had not been for Stocks’ in- 
terference ?—I believe I should. 

44,211. Then have you any hesitation in saying that 
what you told Mr. Lennox, under those circumstances, 
might have been the truth ?—(No answer.) 

44,212. I have taken some pains and trouble with 
you, do you appreciate it ?—No. 

44,213. Do you value the trouble I have taken to 
put you right ?—Yes, 

44,214. Do you think I have succeeded ?-—I don’t 
see that I am wrong in what I have told you. 

44,215. You say you would have gone to Mr. 
Gilbert but for Stocks >—Yes. 

44,216. And you would have told him, in substance, 
what you told Mr. Lennox ?—Yes. : 

44,217. It would have been a double lie ?—If I had 
went. 

44,218. You were prepared to do that, but for 
Stocks ?—I dare say I should. 

44,219. Answer me upon your oath. You say that 
you would have told Mr. Gilbert the same story as 
you told Mr. Lennox. Under those circumstances, I 
ask you whether that was not the truth, and yet you 
say you do not believe you are wrong ?—Not in what 
I have told you. I know I did wrong to tell Mr. 
Lennox so. 

44,220. You would have told Mr. Gilbert the same 
thing, but for Stocks ?—Yes. 

44,221. That would have been two lies p—Yes, if I 
had gone. : 

44,222. Stand down. 


ALFRED RosertT ARNOLD sworn and examined. 


44,293. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you a brewer,?—I am. 

44,224. Do you live in St. Margaret’s >—Yes. 

44,225. Did you take an active part in the last 
election in the second ward ?—I canvassed my own 
parish. 


44,226. Is that all you can tell us ?—That is all I 
can tell you about the second ward. 

44,227. Did you appoint any messengers, or clerks, 
or anything of that kind ?--No. 

44,228. Or recommend any?—I recommended 
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several to Mr. Atkinson, and on the day of election I 
drove two or three to a room J had in my own parish 
for the purpose of assisting me in my canvass and 
seeing that voters went up. 

44,229. You paid them out of your own pocket 2— 
I paid those men employed at that room out of my 
own pocket. 

Rae Did you make any return of their names ? 
—No. 

44,231. What were their names ?—Joseph Hausden 
and Edward Peachy. 

44,232. Anybody else?—-I do not recollect any 
others. 

44,233. Did you also subscribe something for the 
setting on of watchers at that election Whether for 
watchers or messengers [ am unaware, I did subscribe. 

44,234. How much P—6/, 5s. 

44,235. To whom did you pay that ?-—To Mr. 
Atkinson, 

44,236. Mr. Atkinson was the Conservative manager 
of the second ward ?—The second ward. 

44,237. Do you know any other gentleman who 
contributed money towards the expenses ?—I did not 
see any other money paid. 

44,238. You might know as a fact, for instance, 
whether Atkinson contributed ?-Whether he paid 
anything or not, I am not aware. 

44,239, Are you not aware of anybody else who 
paid towards the expenses r—I heard that there was a 
subscription. 

44,240, Why did you not return the names of those 
messengers to Mr. Gilbert ?—I was an independent 
canvasser, 

43,241, You thought you were not bound to return 
the names ?—No. 

44,242. Is that it >—Yes. 

44,243, I believe you are also a town councillor ?— 
Tam. 

44,244, You were formerly a Radical, or Whig, or 
Liberal >—Never a Radical. 

44,245. A Liberal ?—A Liberal. 

44,246. When did you change ?>—After five years 
experience in a republic abroad. 

44,247. What republic was that p—The Argentine 
Confederation. 

44,248. About what time was that ?—I returned 
home in 1868. 

44,249. Then did you return home a Conservative ? 
—Very nearly so, I was neutral for two or three 
elections after that. 

44,250. (Mr. Howard.) You took time to consider ? 
—It did not require much consideration. 

44,251. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When did you first vote 
as a Conservative ?—-At Mr. Huddleston’s election. 

44,252. Was that the 1870 or 1874 election ?>— 
That was 1870, I think, I am not certain. 

44,258. It is true that you gave a guarantee for the 
payment of 25 men for one day during the election? 
—I did. 

44,254. How much would that be ?—The amount 
I named. 

44,255. Would it be at 5s, a day or 3s. 6d. ?—That 
was at 5s. a day, that was the sum that was claimed. 

44,256. Had you to pay it afterwards ?—I did pay 
it. 

44,257. Did you return that to Mr. Gilbert, so that 
the sheriff might have a note of it >—I made no return 
of anything to Mr. Gilbert, J was not a paid agent. 

44,258. You were an independent agent ?—I was 
an independent agent. © 

44,259. Whatever you did, or whatever you paid, 
or whatever people: you employed, you did not feel 
yourself bound to give any account of it to Mr. 
Gilbert >—Mr. Atkinson put on a certain number of 
- messengers, and I presume he made the return to 
Mr. Gilbert. 

44,260. Did you make a return to Mr, Atkinson ?— 
No. : 

44,261. He could not make a return unless you 
gave him the names?-—I submitted at various times 
during the week certain names to Mr, Atkinson for 
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his approval as messengers, whether they were all put 
on or not I cannot say. I recommended no one out 
of my own parish, and I cautioned all before they 
were put on, or went to the room, if they voted they 
would render themselves liable to an indictment for 
misdemeanour. If they chose to accept service after 
that, I thought they did it at their own risk. 

44,262. I do not press you upon that. Did you 
make a return to Mr. Atkinson of those you put on 
yourself and paid ?—No. 

44,263. So that there was no return at all made of 
them to anyone ?—No. 

44,264. We have heard of them for the first time 
to-day ?>—Yes. 

44,265. Were there any more, do you remember ?— 
I do not remember any more; two or three were 
the outside, I cannot say that there were any more. 

44,266. You have given us the names ?—I have 
given you the names, 

44,267. You do not remember the names of any 
others >—No. 

44,268. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ever hear of the 
messenger trick in the Argentine Republic 2—No. 

44,269. (Mr. Goldney.) They do not take such 
trouble about it there ?—No; elections are rather 
dangerous things there ; if you do not vote according 
to the desire of the President, perhaps you get your 
throat cut. 

44,270. You canvass with a revolver ?—Yes, we do. 

44,271. (Mr. Howard.) I hope you never used 
them ?—-I never had occasion: Englishmen are re- 
spected there, 

44,272. You understand now what a dangerous 
thing the messenger business is?—I do understand, 
TI cautioned all who applied to me. 

44,273. You cautioned them that it would be a 
misdemeanour if they voted ?>—Yes. 

44,274. Were you under the impression that that 
would save you from a prosecution ?—I was under 
that impression. 

44,275. You threw the mantle of protection over 
the men, to some extent. Do you think you threw 
it over yourself ?—I never read the law, I have only 
had this from impression. 

44,276. How do you think you stand ?—I think I 
stand liable to prosecution. 

44,277. I suppose you see, in this messenger busi- 
ness, a very dangerous form of bribery and corrup- 
tion >I can suppose it. 

44,978. Have you any doubt that it was extensively 
practised at the two last elections, with a corrupt 
object >—I should think not from the evidence I have 
seen. 

44,279. Have you any doubt about it >—No. 

44,280. Are yon of opinion that it was extensively 
practised with a corrupt object, on both sides ?—I 
should think there is very little doubt of it. 

44,281. You are aware, I suppose, of the enormous 
proportion of paid persons relatively to the voting 
power ?—I have seen it. 

44,282. All round the constituency >—Yes. 

44,283. What do you think of it ?—I think it was 
done for a corrupt purpose. 

44,284. Do you not think it had a very corrupt 
tendency ?>—Undoubtedly it had. 

44,285. And that the corrupt object was accom- 
plished >—Yes. 

44,286. That means, the votes were bought ?—Yes. 

44,287. I suppose you make the same promise that 
a great many other men have made,—you will never 
do it again ?—That you may rely on; I should not. 

44,988, When we are gone, if the occasion arose, 
would you not do it again?—I shall attend for the 
future to brewing and malting, and let politics take 
their own course, Brewing and malting are much 
more profitable than politics. 

44,289-90. Politics is a very lawful enterprise for a 
citizen, if he will only follow it straightforwardly ?— 
I will not do it. I think it is a very lawful thing for 
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a man to interest himself in the politics of his PORDENS 
if he will only observe the law. 

44,291. (Mr. Goldney.) Are you a town coun- 
cillor ?—I am. 

44,292. Did you. employ messengers when you 
stood at the municipal election ?—I was seriously 
unwell at the time of my election. What was done 
in the shape of employment of messengers I cannot 
say, but 1 will hand you the balance sheet of my 
expenses. 

44,293. For the second ward ?—For the second 
ward. 

44,294. You seem to have had eight clerks and 
messengers at a cost of 3/. 13s. 6d., and your adver- 
tising and printing cost 9/. 17s. 6d., and the registers, 
stationery, cleaning committee-rooms, bill distributing, 
refreshments to clerks, and sundry small payments 
came to 3l. 15s. 1ld., then the sub-manager during 
the election 2/. 10s. bring it to 190. 7s. 11d., of which 
you paid half and the other councillor paid half, 
making your share 9/. 14s.?—Yes. 

44,295. Do you say that these eight clerks and 
messengers could have taken out your circulars to all 
voters >—Undoubtedly. 

44,296. Could really have got them and found their 
removals and everything ?—I think at that time the 
working men were so imbued with Conservative ideas 
that they did not want much hunting up ;_ besides, 
we had only milk and water opposition at that time. 

44,297, Have you formed any idea for your ward 
how many messengers are really necessary to take out 
the circulars?—I have not. In my own parish I 
have never canvassed half a dozen voters. 


Mr. Cuas. HAVERS 


44,312. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you?—I am a 


wholesale and retail ironmonger. 


44,318. Do you live in the second ward ?—My 
warehouse is in the second ward, I live in the fifth. 
44,314. Are you a town councillor for that ward ? 


the fifth district. 

44,315. You have heard Mr. Arnold’s evidence ?— 
Yes. 

44,316. It appears that you and he put on about 
25 men between you, or rather paid for them ?>—That 
is not so. 

44,317. How do you put it?—Mr. Harry Bullard, 
who is a friend of mine, is very often at my place, and 
he called in, I think, the day after the colonel had been 
down, and he said he liked the colonel, and would sub- 
seribe 100/. When the list came to him, he informed me 
on the next day that there were so many gentlemen who 
had subseribed 50/. in his position that he felt a little 
delicacy in putting his name down for 100/. He 
subseribed 50/., but he said he would supplement that 
by 204. towards the expenses of the second ward. In 
his evidence in chief Mr. Bullard said that. 

44,318. I want to know about these messengers ?— 
I was going to explain that; the day after the election 
Mr. Atkinson sent his chief clerk down to Mr. Bul- 
lard’s for the 20/., Mr. Bullard was not in the way, 
he waited there some. time and came into my office, 
and said, “It is very unfortunate that Mr. Harry 
«‘ Bullard is not in the way, for I have been down for 
“ the 20/.,” and he said, “* Would you have any objec- 
“ tion to paying it for him,” I said, “ No, I do not 
“ see that I can have any objection,” and I paid him 
20/.,—gave him a cheque for it. Mr. Harry Bullard 
called in two or three days afterwards, and said, “T 
“ thank you for advancing the money.’ 

44,319. Mr. Atkinson says he had altogether 76 
messengers. He says he was bothered a good deal 
and he. put on 380 more. He had a doubt whether 
Mr. Gilbert would pay for this, and they were paid 
for by Mr. Arnold and Mr. C. Havers ?—He told me 
that he must mention my name, because I actually 
paid him the money, 
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44,298. There are six parishes-in the nae Which 
is yours ?—-St. Margaret’s. 

44,299. How many voters are iRere in Sti Marga- 
ret’s ?209. 

os ,3800. That is about a quarter of the Kola ward ? 
—Yes. 

44,301. How many messengers should you require 
for your 209, supposing you wanted to send your 
circulars to everybody ?—I should think what were 
employed at the time I was elected were Bufficient. 

44,302. Eight >—Yes. 

44, 303. Clerks and messengers ?—Yes. 

44,304. You think that 16 would amply ag the 
whole ward ?—Undoubtedly. . 

44,305. Clerks and messengers together ?—Clerks 
and messengers together. © 

44,306. To get a circular to everybody’s house, and 
find out removals, and so on r—Yes; unless we have 
a very strong liberal opposition, and they begin put- 
ting on when we should want men to look after 
them. 

44,307. If they begin putting on men, you would 
want them ?—Yes. 

44,308. And if you began, they would want them ? 
—wWe do not begin. 

44,309. Supposing in 1877 you were to begin put- 
ting on, messengers, do you think the Liberals would 
be likely to follow ?—I am not likely to begin it. 

44,310. ( Mr. Howard.) Do you think the second 
ward does not want help of that kind ?—Yes. 

44,311. Is it eevee Conservative ?—It is strongly 
Conservative. 


sworn and examined : 


44,320. How much of the money was out ‘of your 
own pocket ?—Not a farthing. 

44,321. Did you recommend any messengers ?—I 
don’t know that I did ; I might two or three. I was 
in the committee-room occasionally. 

44,322, You might have recommended some ?— 
Yes. 

44,323. And probably did P—I represent that ward 
in the council, 

44,324, And belong to the Conservative Associa- 
tion, I suppose 2—Yees. 

44, 325. Recommended some of these men ?—Pro- 
bably I might, very poor men. 

44,326. Did you take any people up to the poll ?— 
I think not, not any. 

44,327. Do you know a man of the name of 
Grimsby 2 2—No. The polling place is the free 
library there. 

44,328. Did you take Robert Grimsby up to the 
poll ?—No, I do not know his name. Is he a very 
old man ? 

44,329. Ido not know him; did you take a very 
old man up ?—I fancy there is an old man whom I 
went, as it were, to protect. 

44,330. What do you think of this employment 
of messengers in 1874 ?—I think it was a very bad 
state of things. 

44,331. Was it new to you in 1874 ?—It was 
growing on. 

44,332. When did it first start growing ?—I think 
there was a little done in 1870. 

44,333. A few more messengers than were ‘abso- 
lately necessary ?—Yes. 

44,334. In 1871?—About the same, I think, in 
1871. In the 1874 election there were many more 
than necessary. 

44,335. There were more than DECEREBYs perhaps, 
all over the city ?—Probably so. 

44,336. By 2,000 ?—I should say over a thousand. 

44, 337. Regarding those voters amounting to over 
a thousand, what ward should you use towards them ? 
What influence should you say was brought to bear 
on them ?—Probably for their votes, 
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44,338. Should you think that bribery was a 
proper expression to use towards them ?— Well, 
tantamount ; it must be a species of bribery. 

44,339. And the same in 1875 ?—And the same in 


1875. 


ai 


‘large numbers. 


44,340. Did you see them applying at the com- 
se for this employment, as they call it? 
—Yes. 

44,341. Did they apply in numbers?—Not so 
I do not think they applied in 
such large numbers in 1875, as they did in 1874, 
although there were about the same number put on. 
I could not count. 

44,342. As far as you could judge, did the men 
apply with the object of getting a legitimate day’s 
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work and. a fully occupied day’s work ? — They 
did what they were asked. The fact is it isa very 
lazy time with working men, an election time at 
Norwich. They have been brought up to it, having 
been born in it as it were. You cannot get a man to 
work. 

44,343. If there is any money going at all, I 
suppose they are all anxious to get some payment for 
this lazy time >—They are. 

Sedade Did you. promise any people any money? 
—No. 

44,345. Or employment, if they voted ? — No, 
nothing beyond ; Mr. Atkinson had the list. 

44,346. I understand you did not guarantee any- 
thing at all >—No. 


Mr. Ropert Hircpman recalled, and further examined. 


(The witness.) A. statement was made in_ this 
court, yesterday to the effect that a person named 
Hardy had died from injuries received shortly after 
the conviction of Anderson. The two persons who 
prosecuted Anderson to a conviction were Mr. John 
Hardy and Mr. William Edward Hardy, and both 
those persons are alive. 

44,347. (Mr. Howard.) Who made the statement ? 
—Mr, Arthur Bignold made the statement; I have it 
here. 

44.348. Mr. Bignold said, certainly, that some 
person had died ?—One of the men injured, of the 
name of Hardy, died a few days after. He was one 


of those assaulted at the municipal election, by 
Anderson, 

44,349. I did not myself catch the name of Hardy, 
but I understood that one of the persons assaulted had 
died. The fact that somebody died is not disputed ? 
—I am not aware that any person had died from the 
hands ‘of Anderson; if it had been so, as a matter 
of course, I should haye taken proceedings against him. 

44,350. At all events, you say Hardy is. still 
alive ?—Both Hardys, father and son. 

44,351, Somebody died, we have heard before; 
who that was you do not know?—I have not heard 
of it. 


JouHN Hueeins sworn and examined. 


44,352. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the Jubilee 
Inn, Ber Street ?—Yes. 

44,353. How long have you been there? — 11 
years. 

44,354. Have you let any of your rooms to either 
party ?—Yes. 

44,855. When ?—1874 and 1875. 

44,356. To the same party on both occasions ?— 
Yes. 

44,357. 

44,358. 

44,359. 

44,360. 
1868. 

44,361. 
Amies. 

44,362. 
Yes. 

44,363. How much ?--A sovereign. 

44,364. Did you get the sovereign ?—Yes. 

44,365. How long was the room occupied ?—It was 
not occupied at all that time. 

44,366. Was there any clerk in it ?—No. 

44,367. Nor books >—No. 

44,368. Was there nothing done ?—No. 

44,369. How near was it to the polling place ?— 
I suppose about a quarter of a mile. 

44,370. Where was the nearest Conservative com- 
mittee-room to yours ?—The “ Royal Oak.” 

44,871. How far was that >—About 200 yards. 

44,372. I suppose yours was a convenient room ?— 
Yes, if it was wanted. 

44,373. You seem to say that with a smile on your 
face. You think it was not wanted ?—He hired it on 
that occasion that if they wanted another Conserva- 
tive room, mine was to be the one. 

44,374, It turned out it was not wanted ?—No. 

44,375. Did you get your sovereign ?—Yes. 

44,376. You voted ?—Yes. 

44,377. Voted for your colour ?—Yes. 

44,378. I suppose you pretty well knew they would 
not want the room, when they took it ?—Ne, I did not 
know that at all. 

44,379. Have you heard how many public-houses 
have been taken in this city ?—No. 


Which ?—The Conservatives. 

What are your politics >—Conservative. 
Always have been P—Yes. 

How long have you had a vote ?—Since 


Who took your rooms in 1874? — Mr. 


Did he agree with you for any sum ?— 


44,380. You have not heard it >—No. 

44,381. Would you like to know ?—If you please to 
tell me. 

44,382. There were over 100 at the last elec- 
tion on both sides, actually engaged and paid for ; 
what do you think of that?—JI think it is an 
enormous number, 

44,383. Employed for what purpose, do you sup- 
pose? ‘Tell me frankly ?—I cannot tell you. 

44,384. You can conjecture?—lI should think to 
get all the votes they could on each side. I find the 
Liberals quite as forward in hiring committee-rooms 
as Conservatives. 

44,385. So far, the list is larger, but on both sides it 
is done to get votes, in your belief?—That is my 
belief. 

44,386. To get the landlord’s vote if it is shaking ? 
—Yes. 

44,387, And then, having got that, to get his 
influence ?—Yes, but the Liberals will not shake me. 

44,388. But, to get the landlord’s vote and influence 
amongst his customers and friends ?-—I have no doubt 
they would. ‘ 


44,389. In 1875 was your house taken ?—Yes. 

44,390. By the same parties —Yes. 

44,391. Who took it then >—Mr. Amies. 

44,392. What did you get then ?—I got 3/. 

44,393. Then I suppose it was used >— Yes. 

44,394. Did they put a clerk into it then? — 
Yes. 

44,395. And a book ?-—Yes, 

44,396. And a man to keep the door ?—Yes. 

44,397. And a man to stir the fire >—I kept a good 


fire to keep them warm. 

44,398. Did you give them beer ?—No. 

44,399. They paid for it of course, but did they 
have beer ?—Are you speaking of the clerks ? 

44,400. Yes ?—They had some beer. 

44,401. And a cigar now and then ?—No. 

44,402. A pipe?—I never saw any smoking 
amongst them. 

44,403. Was the Royal Oak taken also this. last 
time ?—Not that I know of. 

44,404. What was the nearest Conservative com- 
mittee-room to your house in 1875, the last election ? 
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—There was one at Tupman’s, over at the exhibition, 
but I do not believe that was used. 

44,405. Were there any messengers at yours p— 
Yes: 

44,406. How many ?—I cannot tell you, several, 
perhaps 10 or a dozen. 

44,407. It might have been 20 ?—It might perhaps 
have been 20, I cannot tell you. 

44,408. Did you recommend any of them ?—No. 

44,409. You knew who most of them were. You 
had seen them before >—I have seen them before. 

44,410. Had you had a chat with them over a 
glass of beer >—No, not many of them. 

44,411. These men, of course, were voters ?—No 
doubt some of them were voters. 

44,412. You had no doubt they were put on to get 
their votes P—I should think most likely that would 
be the case. 

44,413. Did you recommend any of them ?—No. 

44,414. Did you put on any yourself ?—No. 

44,415. Were they paid at your house ?—Yes. 

44,416. When ?—On the Saturday night >—No. 

44,417. When? —I think either the Monday 
evening, or the Tuesday evening following. 

44,418. Who paid them ?P—Mr. Amies. 

44,419. Were you there ?>— No, he paid them up- 
stairs in the room; I was down stairs with my 
business. 

44,420. It took a good while, I suppose, to pay 
them ?—I should think about 2 hours perhaps. 

44,421. They went in one after the other ?— 
after the other. 

44,422. [should think the 12 or 13 that you said 
were employed was a slight mistake: 12 or 13 would 
not take 3 hours to pay ?—I cannot tell you exactly 
the time, it might not be so long as 2 hours, I did not 
keep an account, I had no idea of the Royal Commis- 
sion. 

44,423. It seems to be the impression on your mind, 
and first impressions are very often the best, that it 
took 8 hours to pay. They must have been more than 
12 or 13., Do youthink if we double it, it would be 
too much ?—I think there may be that. 

44,494, It comes to this, on both occasions you 
think they were put on for their votes?—In 1875, I 
had only 2 at my house at all. 

44,425. Then there was nothing done there ?>—No. 

44,426. You could not very well put the men there 
under the circumstances ?—They were put there for 
protection. 

44,427. To protect you ?—Yes, 

44,428, You and your family ?--Of course, 

44,429, And your beer ?—-Yes. 

44,430. But the thing was a far ce, was it not ?—No, 
it was not a farce. 

44,431. A farce to suppose that you wanted pro- 
tection, at all events ?—There was nothing particular 
doing there, merely that Mr. Amies put those two 
men there in case he wanted the room, they would be 
there to go anywhere he required. 


One 


44,432. They were 2 voters?—No, I do not think 


either of them were voters. I know one of them was 
not. 
44,433. You have told me frankly what you 


thought, that the public-houses are bought up on both 
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sides to purchase the Jandlord’s influence and customs 
but what do you think of the messengers? Do you 
think they were employed for very much the same 
reason ?>—Yes [ do. 

44,434, You are speaking as a Norwich man ?— 
Yes. 

44,435. I hope you have formed a proper opinion of 
it. Do you not think it is a very disgraceful busi- 
< it is. 

44,436. Do you think it is buying men’s votes ?——I 
really think it is a sort of way of buying men’s votes. 
You might as well put the hand in the pocket and 
give them 5s., ‘as employ them. 

44,437. Of course you do not approve of that >— 
No. 

44,438. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are a Conservative, I 
suppose ?—Yes, 

44,439. And have always been so /—Yes. 

44,440. And you let these rooms to the Conserva- 
tives ?—Yes. 

44,441. (Mr. Goldney.) How long have you lived 
in Ber Street ?—11 Years. 

44,442, T suppose there were regular houses that 
were known at the last 2 elections as setting on 
houses, where voters were set on ?—I daresay there 
were. 

44,443, Can you tell me some of the houses in Ber 
Street where the Liberals set on?—J[ cannot exactly 
tell you that, for I did not interest myself in other 
people’s business. 

44,444, There were some ?—I have not the slightest 
doubt of it. I cannot tell you. 

44,445. Do you know Moore’s 
Standard ” ?—I know it quite well. 

44,446. What part of Ber Street is your house in? 
—It is very nearly opposite Moore’s. ¥ 

44,447. That is what I thought. Did you see any 
people about Moore’s ?>—Yes, I saw them out and in. 
He told me himself he had let his to the Liberals. 

44,448, Did you see any messengers hanging about 
there when you were looking out of your window or 
standing at your door ?>—No ‘T did not take any notice 
of them. I could not tell whether they = were 
customers, belonging to the house, or messengers. 

44,449. Were there people standing about there ?— 
Yes, there were people standing about in the street, 
but Ido not know whether they were messengers or 
customers belonging to the house. 

44,450. Do you remember the night they paid at 
Moore’s >—No. 

44,451. You don’t recollect anything connected 
with it ?—No. 

44,452. What other place in Ber Street was there, 
besides Moore’s ?—I do not know at all. 

44,453. Do yon know Cropp’s, the “ Bull’s Head” ? 
—Yes. 

44,454, Did you hear whether any people were set 
on there >—I have heard that there were a great many 
set on there, what number I cannot tell. 

44,455, Any other place in Ber Street—No. 

44,456. Was there any other Liberal committee 
room in Ber Street ?—I do not know at all. 

44,457. You do not know so much what was going 
on outside your own house P—No. 


the ‘British 


GEoRGE LARNDER sworn and examined. 


44,458. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you 
“ Royal Oak” in Ber Street ?—Yes. 

44,459. How long have you held it ?—Twelve 
months last Thursday. 

44,460. You had it not at the election of 1874 ? 
—No. 

44,461. You had it at the election of 1875?— 
Thad a committee room in 1875, or a sham one it 
might be. 

44,462. Tell us why you call it a 
there was nobody there. 

44,463. When was it taken ?—They came to me on 


keep the 


sham ?—Because 


the Tuesday, or I went to Mr. Aimes and asked him, 
did he not want another committee room. 

44.464. What did he say ?—He said he did not 
know whether he wanted one; he would take it in 
case he should want it. 

44,465. Was there a clerk put on there ?—No. 

44,466. Or messengers P—No. 

44,467. Or a register ?>—No. 

44,468. Was it at all occupied ? — It was not 
occupied at all, only by a pen and ink, which I took 
up stairs in case it should be wanted. 

44,469. What did they pay you >—A sovereign, 


\ 
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44,470. You call it yourself a sham?—A sham 
committee room. , 

44,471. Had you a vote that time ?—Yes. 

44,472. I suppose you voted with your party ?— 
Yes, I never voted any other way. 

44,473. Did you see any messengers at all come in 
there ?—Not that I am aware of. 

44,474. In fact it was to all intents and purposes, 
what you call a sham committee room ?—Just so, 
because it was not occupied. 

44,475. (Mr. Howard.) Taken from you for what 
purpose ?—I cannot understand. 

44,476. What do you think it was taken from you 
for ?—In case it should be wanted; they thought 
they would engage with it in time. 

44,477, Were you in court when the last witness 
was examined ?—No. 

44,478. He was in a very similar situation to 
yourself. He was a man who let a room, and there 
was nothing done in it. ‘That is your case ?— 
Just so. 

44,479. When he was asked the question, he 
confessed he believed it was taken for the purpose of 
getting votes, and the votes of the customers with 
whom he had influence ?—I do not think that at all. 

44,480. See how you men differ among yourselves ? 
—I cannot think that at all. 

44,481. Have you any doubt about it ?—I thought 
it might be wanted. 

44,482, Do you not believe that they came and 
took your house because it was customary to take the 
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public-houses, and because it was usual in that way 
to endeavour to get a certain number of votes; is 
not that your honest belief? —- Give me time to 
think. 

44,483. Certainly, you shall have time?—No, I 
cannot think that was his idea, 

44,484, Take another minute ?—It might be. 


44,485. You are coming round ? — I say it 
might be. 
44,486. Take another half minute, and you will 


come quite round, probably. Here, we are free from 
party, and are not carrying on an election. We 
want to find out the exact truth on both sides ; what 
do you think? You are aware how many public- 
houses had been retained all over the city at elec- 
tions >—No; there have been a great many I have 
heard talk of. 

44,487. Over 60 onthe one side, and over 40 
on the other. Jt seems large, does it not ?—Yes, it 
is large. 

44,488. What do. you think the object of that 
wholesale employment: of publicans was ?—I do not 
think they wanted so many. 

44,489. Leave yourself out ?—I do not think there 
was any occasion to have so many. 

44,490, What do you think the object was ?—That 
might be it. 

44,491. It might be to get the votes ?—Yes. 

44,492. You want to be excluded from the com- 
pany ’—Yes. 

44,493. You may leave the inferences to us. 


JAMES WILLIAM TAyLor sworn and examined. 


44,494, (Mr. Howard.) Did you assist in the 
first division of the first ward, in 1874 ?—TI did. 

44,495. Was that under Mr. Stanley ?—I believe it 
was ; in fact I am sure of it. 

44,496. What are you?—A builder and timber 
merchant. 

44,497. Were you with him during the election p— 
Pretty well, except the time I was out of town on 
business. 

44,498. How many days altogether do you think 
you were there ?—I should think I was attending at 
the election perhaps three or four days. 

44,499. ‘There were a good many messengers 
employed, were there not ?>—'There were. 

44,500. You have been vouched to us as a gentle- 
man very likely to tell us all about that ?—I will tell 
you to the best of my knowledge. 

44,501. How many were there ?—I cannot tell the 
number altogether. 

44,502. The very first question [ ask you, you 
cannot answer ?—It is impossible for me to tell, I 
should think there were 60 or-65. 

44,503. Did you yourself put them on ?—I did 
not; I recommended them. 

44,504. How did you know so many of them ?— 
Some of them I knew by being recommended by 
other people. I did not know the whole of them. 

44,505. A good many people recommended them 
to you, and then you recommended them on? — 
Just so. 

44,506. Give me the names of the people who 
recommended them to you?—I think Mr. Watson 
was one. ' 

44,507. Where was he living ?—In King Street. 

44,508. What is he ?—A chemist: if I remember 
right he was one of them. : 

44,509. Were they employed during the election :— 
Some one, two, and three days, but I think the 
majority in this last election were on the Thursday 
and Friday. There were very few put on on the 
Monday and Tuesday. 

44,510. What do you think 
good?—I do not think much 
think there was call for so 
question it was a colourable 
sides. 


of it? were they any 
of them. I do not 
many; there is no 
employment on both 


44,511. To get their votes ?—On both sides. 

44,512, I suppose they were chiefly voters ?—The 
great majority of them. 

44,513. Put on for their votes? —- No question 
about it, , : 

44,514. Probably their votes were obtained accord- 
ingly ?—TI think very likely some of them might 
run counter. We have heard of men going on one 
side and yoting the other, and both parties were 
served the same. I have no doubt about it. 

44,515. How many really would have been sufii- 
cient ?—For the first division, I should think about 10 
or 12 working men would do better than all. 

44,516. You had about half a hundred too many ? 
I think about that. I think about half a hundred 
more than there was any occasion for. 

44,517. Ido not know whether it is necessary to 
trouble you about names, but I will run rapidly over 
a few that you will remember. William Bradfield ? 
——Yes. 

44,518. 

44,519. 

44,520. 

44,521. 

44,522. 

44,523. 

44,524. 

44,525. 

44,526. 

44,527. 

4 4,528. 

44,529. 

44,530. 

44,531. 


James Watts P—Yes. 
James Newton ?—Yes. 
Stephen Vickers ?—Yes, 
Simon Burrells P—Yes. 
William Webster ?—Yes. 
William Hunt ?—Yes. 
Henry Hunt ?—Yes. 
Benjamin Phillip p— Yes. 
Nathaniel Rowe ?—Yes. 
Nathaniel Rowe, senior ?—Yes. 
James Wade ?—Yes. 
Charles Edward Stewart ?—Yes. 
William Brett ?—Yes. 
William House ?—Yes, 
44,532. George Rowe ?—Yes. 
44,533. William Blyth? — Blyth. One or two 
were recommended ; I did not know all their names. 
44,534. You remember those names I have given 
you asa sample. Were there any old men amongst 
them of 70.or 80, infirm and decrepid?—No; the 
oldest man amongst them was one named Newton. 
44,535. How old was he?~—I should think 
or 70. 
44,536. Did he run ?—Not very fast ; his days are 
pretty well over for running, like mine, 
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44,537. What did the poor old man do ?—The 
same as many of them. 

44,538. Nothing ?—Nothing. 

44,539. (Mr. Goldney.) But he had a vote ?—He 
had a vote. 

44,540. (Mr. Howard.) He went to the poll, I 
suppose ?—That I am not confident of. 

44,541. He walked to the poll, or was he driven ?— 
I cannot say, [never saw him vote ; he might possibly 
be doing something else, getting a little strong drink. 
I cannot tell whether he voted or not. 

44,542. What did you do to get rid of the half 
hundred superfluous messengers ?—If one party does 
not employ them, the other does. 

44,543. When you got them for this corrupt object, 
what did you do with them. You would not have 
them hanging about all the day. Did you send them 
off anywhere | ?—They dispersed themselves, some one 
way or the other, some would smoke a pipe. They 
would come up to the committee room in the course 
of the day, and some few would take circulars out. 
Some few would be fully employed. 

44,544. When you sent any man to take a circular 
out, you would take care to send another to look after 
him ?—No, I do not think that was practised, 

44,545. Do you think they spent their time in ‘the 
green fields and lanes?—I do not think they had 
much to do. 

44,546, What do you think of it ?—It is best done 
away with. 

44,547. Is it not something perfectly disgraceful ? 
—There is no question about that; it has been for a 
long time in Norwich in that respect ; they have 
insisted on employing messengers for years past. 

44,548. Do you distinguish between that and 


- buying men’s votes >—There is very little difference. 


44,549. Is there any difference ?—I do not see any 
difference. 

44,550. There is only a differant system of paying. 
Instead of paying the money beforehand, you pay 
them afterwards. Some of them are entitled to the 
money, some are not. 

44,551. L suppose you find it difficult to conceive 
anything more scandalous than men going at it 
systematically, with their eyes open, to buy men’s votes, 
with the pretence of employment which they never 
had the slightest intention to give them. Can any- 
thing be more scandalous than that men in a great 
city ‘should resort to it on both sides 2—No. 

44,552. Did-you yourself know that it was a mis- 
demeanour for a paid voter to vote ?—I heard that in 
case of a scrutiny they would be struck off ?—I 
believe that was the general impression throughout 
Norwich. 

44,553. You did not know it was a misdemeanour ? 
—I did not. 

44,554. Did you know it was wrong for paid voters 
to vote ?—I thought the penalty would be that the 
vote would be struck off. 

44,555. It is a misdemeanour on the part of the 
voter ?—I have found that out since this inquiry. 

44,556. As far as you know, there was no caution 
given to these poor messengers ?—No, I think not. 

44,557. That they were likely to commit a mis- 
demeanour ?—Not as far as Iam concerned, JI never 
asked for their vote. 

44,558. Did it oceur to you and your associates 
that you, also, stood in danger of a prosecution for 
bribery ?—It did not. 

44,559. How do you feel now ?—I do not like the 
idea of these things. 

44,560. Do you realise the fact that the Attorney- 
General has direct cognizance of you ?—I think very 
likely. 

44,561. Surely you are not comfortable under those 
circumstances ?—It is not so very pleasant. 

44,562. You are coming into this court and making 
a full and free disclosure if you haye told us all 
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things >—TI have told you to the best of my poy aca 
at the present time. 
44,563. You have told us all 2 Ves aOR 


44,564. There is nothing more left on your mind ? 
We 


44,565. I suppose if you have made a, true and full 


disclosure at this moment you think you may get our 
certificate ?—I should hope so. 

44,566. It cannot be too widely known that persons 
do not get the protection the Act of Parliament gives 
us the power to award, unless they make a full and 
true disclosure of everything they know relative to 
the matters on which they have been examined. 
You have done so ?—I have done so. . 

44,567. That you declare >—That I declare. 

44,568. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) I did not catch exactly 
what were your politics >—Conservative. 

44,569. Always were so ?>—Yes. 

44,570. And you always support your party ?— 
Always from the earliest time, 16 or 17 years of age 
I was a young politician. 

44,571. (Mr. Howard.) You began early ?—I did. 
I formed my opinions as soon as I could read the 
newspaper. 

44,572. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) The Chief Commissioner 
has propérly given you notice that he can give you 
an exemption “from As osecution. 

(Mr. Howard.) I have not promised you—I am 
aware of that. 


44,573. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What do you think if 


the names of all the gentlemen who assisted in setting 
on messengers for the purpose of getting their votes 
at the last two elections were to be scheduled so that 
they might not vote again for the city, would that 
greatly improve the electoral practices of the city ?—- 
I do not know, there would be some other spring up 
like mushrooms. 

44,574. You do not think it would be a good 
clearance if you got rid of 400 or 500 ?—Yes, and in 
5 years or 10 years you might get rid of 5,000 more 
as the law stands at the present time. 

44,575. A worse body may crop up ?—I think shay 
would crop up, that is as the law stands at the 
present time. 

44,576. (Mr. Howard.) Have you no hope of a 
pure election in Norwich, unless the law is altered to 
suit Norwich ?—That I cannot say, I think not, not 
under the present system. 

44,577. Unless the law is altered to suit the City 
of Norwich, there is no reasonable hope ?—I think 
et, places are as corrupt as Norwich. 

578. (Mr. Goldney.) Has your attention been 
pe to the large number of public-houses employed 
as committee rooms in 1874 and 1875 ?—Not until I 
had seen the evidence given in this court. 

44,579. You were not aware of it before ?—No, I 
had not the slightest idea of it. 

‘* 44,580. Did it strike you asa remarkable fact ?— 
It did. 

44,581. What view did you take of it when you 
first ascertained that these were the numbers ?—I 
thought they were taken for that purpose. 

44,582. For what purpose ?>—To obtain their votes 
and those of their customers and persons who- used 
the house. 

44,583. And the influence they had with the. cus- 
tomers ?—Yes. 

44,584. Do you think there is any doubt that is di 
case ?—I have no doubt in my mind about it. 

44,585. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know whether 
you are aware of the gross amount. of employment 
that has taken place at elections, Have you seen it ? 
—I have. 

44,586. The proportion employed as against the 
voting power ?—Yes, a very great proportion. 

44,587. What do you think of it eT th think it was 
uncalled for, not required. 

44,588. Resorted to for one purpose ?—Yes. 
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44,589. What ?>—To obtain votes. Those who say 
the contrary, I do not think speak the truth. 

44,590. Suppose the messenger trick is not resorted 
to again if there is an election, will there be any- 
thing else in the shape of bribery ?—I think something 
will crop up. If they take every day of the week 
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and a little bit of Sunday, there would be some 
scheme. 
44,591. That is your opinion as a citizen ?—That 
is my opinion, there would be some plan laid down. 
(Mr. Howard.) We think you have given your 
evidence frankly. 
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44,592. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you at the election 
of 1875 occupy the “ Rose ” ?—Yes. 

44,593. Did you at the election of 1874 2—No, not 
then. 4 

44.594. At the election of 1875, did you let a 
room as a committee-room to the Conservatives >— 
Yes. 

44,595. What did you get for it >—A sovereign. 

44,596. Why did you let it ?>—The bills were sent 
down to me, and to the person who brought the bills 
I said, “ What am Ito do with them.’ He said “ This 
is supposed to be a committee-room, and they request 
you to put the bills up.” 

44,597. The man said that >—Yes, “This is ap- 
pointed as. a committee-room.” I put the bills up. 

44,598. Was that for the Conservatiees ?—Yes. 

44,599. Had you always been a Conservative ?— 
Always. 

44,600. Were there any messengers or clerks there? 
—No. 

_ 44,601. Did anything come there at all ?>—No. 

44,602. Did anyone come there ?—Yes, there were 
two or three sent down during the day just merely 
to see that things were right. I don’t know what 
they were sent for ; there was nothing doing. 

44,603. Was there any occasion for this room of 
yours >—Not to the best of my knowledge. 

44,604. (Mr. Howard.) How long have you been 
there ?—I took it last Michaelmas. 

44,605. Where were you before that /—The “ Royal 
Oak,” Ber Street. 

44,606. Was that house taken P—Yes, in 1874. 

44,607. By whom ?—The Conservatives. 

44,608. For what money?— Hither 2/. or two 
guineas, I would not be sure which now. 

44,609. Was it used and occupied ?—Yes. 

44,610. What ‘was the nearest Conservative com- 
mittee-room to it in that year, 1874 ?—I can hardly 
say. 

44,611. Was it the “Jubilee” ?—I am unable to 
say whether that was a committee-room then. 

44,612. Were there many messengers ?—I should 
think there was about 20 to 30, as near as I could 
say. 
44,613. They were not over-worked ?—They were 
running about at times. 

44,614. Running ?—Walking about. 

44,615. Practically doing nothing >—I might say 
almost they might be doing nothing. ‘There was one 
day, I believe, they were going about pretty brisk a 
day or two. 

44,616. Any infirm, and decrepit old men ?—I 
think there were one or two. 

44,617. Put on for their votes ?—That I am not 
able to say. : 

44,618. (Mr. Goldney.) Not for the work ?— 
No. 

44,619. (Mr. Howard.) What do you think ; were 
they put on for their votes ?—I am not able to say. 

44,620. Do not speak as a licensed victualler, speak 
as a citizen ?—I really cannot say. I was not in the 
committee-room, I went up now and then. 

44,621. Do you think the Commissioners may draw 
their own inference that they had nothing to do?— 
Not as a general rule. 


44,622. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know in 1874 
how many houses were taken altogether in Ber Street ? 
—I am unable to say that. 

44,623. You know Ber Street pretty well ?—I know 
Ber Street pretty well. 

44,624. How long have you known it?—I lived in 
it three years. 

44,625. There are a good many public houses in 
Ber Street ?—Yes. 

44,626. Do you think you could mention the names 
of any houses which were not taken ?—No, I could 
not. 
ee 44,627. Do you think there were any not taken ?— 

es. 

44,628. Tell us the name of some house which 
was not taken by one side or the other in 1874 ?— 
I think the “ Bakers Arms” is one. 

44,629. Who keeps that ?>—Mrs. Ives keeps that. 

44,630. She had not a vote?—No. I think the 
“Thorne Tavern ” was another. 

44,631. Who keeps that ?— Mr. Larkman ; I do 
not think it was engaged. 

44,632. Not in 1874 ?—I think not, but I would 
not swear to it. 

44,633. Do you know whether it is a Liberal 
or Conservative house ?—A Tory house, I believe. 

44,634. I think it was engaged this time ?>—That I 
am not able to say. 

44,635. Which ward would the “Thorne” Tavern 
be in ?—I think it would be in the sixth ward. 

44,636. It is the sixth ward where the two wards 
join, is it not ?—I think so. 

44.637. His house does not seem to have been 
engaged. Is there any one else?—TJ think the 
“Windmill ” was not engaged opposite. 

44,638. Opposite the “Thorne” Tavern ?— Yes. 
I think not. 

44,639. Any other one ?—I do not think Mrs. Col- 
man’s was. 

44,640. Who keeps the “ Windmill” ?—I forget. 

44,641. Is that kept by a widow woman ?—Yes. 

44,642. They seem to have been rather unkind to 
the widow women in the engagement of them ?—That 
I do not know anything about. 

44,643. You do not think that had anything to do 
with it ?—I do not. 

44,644, Are there any others kept by widow women, 
that were not engaged ?—I do not think there were 
any others. I do not think the “Norwich Arms ” 
was engaged. 

44,645. Who keeps that ?—William Hewitt. 

44,646. Any others ?—The “King’s Arms” I don’t 
think was engaged. 

44,647. That is still in Ber Street ?—That is still 
in Ber Street. 

44,648. Whereabouts in Ber Street is that ?—Very 
nearly opposite the church. 

44,649. Opposite the Ber Street church ?—Yes. 

44,650. Right up at the top >—Yes. 

44,651. I do not think that was engaged. Are 
there any others?—No, I cannot remember any 
others. 

44,652. Who keeps the “King’s Arms” up there? 
—Mr. Field. 
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44,653. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Lord Nel- 
son” ?—Yes. 

44,654. Down at Lakenham ?—Yes, 

44,655. The sixth ward ?—Yes, 


44,656. Your house was taken as a committee-room 
by the Tories this last time ?—Yes. 
44,657. Was it taken in 1874 as well ?—I believe 
it was. 
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44,658. What did you get in 1874 ?—Thirty shil- 
lings. 

44,659. And this last time ?—11. 

44,660. Did they use the room ?—There were three 
or four of these messengers kept coming backwards 
and forwards. 

44,661. What did they do ?—I did not put date 
down. 

44,662. What did they come there for ?—To sit 
down and rest themselves. 

44,663. They were very tired, poor men, were not 
they P—Yes. 

44,664. They carried great bundles ?—I did not see 
any bundles. 

44,665. You drew them some beer, I suppose p— 
Yes, what they paid for. 

44,666. You did not give them much credit ?——I 
never give any credit, it will not do. 

44,667. Had you a clerk there ?—Yes. 

44,668. Did he drink any beer?—I never see 
him. 

44,669. What did he order?—Anything he could 
drink and liked to pay for. 

44,670. What did he do?—Sit and look at the 
table. 

44,671. Did he smoke ?--I never saw him do so. 

44,672. What did he occupy himself with ?—A 

en. 

44,673. He was writing P—I never sat and watched 
him ; I was not there in his room. 

44,674. He had a pen ?—I believe he had. 

44,675. Whether he used it or not you don’t know? 
—No. os 

44,676. Was it very hard work ?—I never saw 
him; I do not think he had anything to do. 

44,677. Who was he ?—Brighton, I believe his name 


is, either Bright or Brighton, I don’t know which it 


is. 
44,678. Was he there in 1874 ?—No. 
44,679. Who was there in 1874 ?—I do not know 
the man’s name. 

44,680.,I do not suppose your rooms helped the 
party along very much ?—There was no one come at 
all hardly. 

44,681. However, you got your money ?—Yes. 

44,682. Did you vote for your party ?—I voted the 
way I always had voted. 

44,683. Which way was that ?>—Tory. 

44,684. They knew that before they took the room? 
—TI believe they did. 
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44,685. Is there a sixth ward Conservative associa- 
tion, and do they meet at your house ?—No. 

44,686. Whereabouts is your house at Lakenham ? 
—Trafalgar Street. 

44,687. The “ Lord Nelson,” Trafalgar Street 2— 
Yes. 

44,688. Did you put any messengers on, or recom- 
mend any ?—No. 

44,689. Where did those at your house come from ? 
—One named White and one named Field, I cannot 
think of the other chaps’ names ; I know there were 
three of them out of the Peafield. 

44,690. What other committee-room or place did 
they come from ?—From Roll’s on the Plain, 

44,691. The corner house ?—Yes. 

44,692. (Mr. Howard.) The men came there and 
rested themselves ?—Yes. | 

44,693. They did not do anything >—No, there 
was no one to give them anything to do. 

44,694. What did you suppose they were there for ? 
—To do what they liked, I suppose. 

44,695. Anything else?—I do not know I am 
sure. 

44,696. What do you think ?—I do not know, I tell 

ou. 

44,697. What do you think ?--I am sure I do not 
know, I,cannot read nor yet write. 

44,698. What do you think they were employed for, 
as there was nothing for them to do. What is your 
notion ?—I do not know what they were employed for, 
that is not my trade. 

44,699. I do not think you understand me. They 
had nothing to do, and they were resting themselves ? 
They used to go and sit down, and walk out 
perhaps for half an hour. 

44,700. I understand you. That being the case, 
what do you suppose the men were put on for by 
those who employed them ?—I do not know. 

44,701. I think it is very likely you do know ?— 
How should I know. 

44,702. What do you think ?—I do not take an 
interest in electioneering. 

44,703. You have an idea ?—I do not know. 

44,704, You may not know, in that sense, but I 


think you have a suspicion why they put them on.. 


Do not be afraid to tell me?—I could not tell you 
what I thought. 
41,705. What do you think ?—To run about. 
44,706. For their votes ?>—Yes, if they liked. 
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44,707. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Rose ” 
public house ?—Yes, I keep the “Rose” on St. 
Katherine’s Plain. 

44.708. How long have you kept it ?—Five years. 

44,709. Did you let it to the Conservative party ? 
—They always come and take it. 

44,710. And you let it, of course >I never make 
any arrangement with them. 

44,711. You always get paid ?—Yes, 

44,712. You do not think that is an arrangement ? 
—No. 

44,713. If you think there is any important dis- 
tinction in that, you sball have it. You would not 
let them have it without the money ?—I leave it to 
them. 

44,714. You expect it ?—Something. 

44,715. And you get it ?—I always get paid for it. 

44,716. What was the nearest house to your own, 
where there was a Conservative committee room ?— 
In my district. 

44,717. Yes, nearest to you ?—The “ Lord Nelson.” 

44,718. That is Mr. Middleton’s ?—Yes. 

44,719. How far is that from you ?—A quarter of 
a mile. 

44,720. I think I know better than that, although 
JT am not a Norwich man myself.—I think it is. 


/ 


44,721. Try. again. It is less than that—I should 
say about 400 yards. ; 

44,722. Who was employed at your room ?—Mr. 
Daly was the manager at the 1875 election. 


44,723. Who managed in 1874?—Mr. George 
Holmes. 

44,724. Were there any clerks ?—Yes. 

41,725. On each occasion ?—Yes. 

44,726. How many ?—TI should think there were 
ten. 

44,727. Ten clerks ?—lI think so. 

44,728. I think not ?—I am not sure. 

44,729. Not ten clerks; there may have been ten 


messengers ?—People writing at the table, what I 
presume are clerks. 

44,730. You think as many as ten ?~—I think so ; I 
am not sure to one. : 

44,731. There were 9 or 10, you think ?—I think 
there were 9 or 10. 

44,732, Did they have plenty to do?—Plenty to 
do ; mine is not a sham committee room. 

44,733. Yours was, in fact, the central committee 
room ?—Mine was. 

44,734. There was plenty to do there ?—Plenty. 

44,735. Do you know what number of messeugers 
were there ?—I cannot say ; I should think there may 
be at the 1875 election 60 or 70. 
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- 44,736. Do you think they had enough to do ?—I 


do not want to think anything at all about it. 


44,737. You must ?—I know they had not. 

44,738. They had not ?—Certainly not. 

44,739, They had scarcely anything to do, had 
they?—No. I should say there were about eight 
messengers what I call necessarily employed. 

44,740. Hight ?——I should say so; eight would be 
quite sufficient. 

44,741. About 60 too many ?—Yes; eight is quite 
sufficient to do my district. 

44,742. What did they do with themselves ?—The 
extra messengers ? 

44,743. Yes ?—Stand and loiter about; they were 
a nuisance to us. 

44,744. Did you send them out for walks ?—I 
did not. 

44,745. I suppose you knew a good many of them 
by sight >—A great many. 

44,746. You have seen them at your house, in the 
way of business ?—-No, the messengers were scarcely 
any customers of mine. 

44,747. Some of them?—There might be one 
or two. 

44,748. Did you recommend any ?>—No. 

44,749. Not one ?—No further than our special 
messengers. I might tell you at the 1875 election, 
when Colonel Wilkinson came into Norwich by the 
train, I, as a partizan, went to see what sort of man I 
was going to yote for. During my absence Mr. 
Daly came and said that they wanted the room, and 
took it. My wife gave him the keys; he went and 
undone the door, and took it. Then of courge the 
next morning when I saw him he ‘asked me who were 
the best men to employ as clerks. 

44,750. To employ as clerks? — To employ as 
clerks and one or two messengers. 

44,751. Did you recommend any ?—I told him the 
clerks we had had before as near as I could tell. 

44,752. Were they employed again most of them ? 
I think they were. 

44,753. You think the clerks had something to do ? 
— Yes. 

44,754. It was a central committee room, I sup- 
pose ?—It was a central committee room, They had 
street lists and everything necessary for an election to 
be done. 

44,755. What do you think the 60 unemployed 
men were put on for ?—For their votes. 

44,756. You have no doubt about it P—Not the 
slightest. 

44,757. And paid for their votes ?—That is paying 
for them in an indirect form. 

44,758. It was paying for them ?—They were paid 
after the election. 

44,759. Paid for what?—lI believe paid for their 
votes. 

44,760. Were you aware, until this Commission sat, 
what a large number of public-houses were engaged. 
You are a licensed yictualler >—{ cannot say there 
was a great number all over the city. I know the 
number we always have in our own district. 

44,761. Some gentlemen of your trade have been 
here and have frankly told us they have not a doubt 
that their houses were taken very much for the 
purpose of influencing their vote and the votes of their 
customers ?—I cannot speak for them; I can speak 
for myself. ) 

44,762. Do not you believe that the public-house 
influence is sought ?—It seems so now by the 
estimate. J 

44,763. Have you any doubt about it ?—I do not 
know what to say about it. 

44,764. You are a licensed victualler ?—I am. 

44,765. It is rather an awkward question for you ? 
=—ltass 

44,766. You would rather not answer it? —I 
should not sell my vote. 

44,767. You would rather IT drew the inference for 
myself ?—Well, the number of houses is very great, of 
course. 
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44,768. Is it not far too great 2—Certainly. 

44,769. What do you think of the wholesale 
system of employment of messengers, not by hun- 
dreds, but by thousands ?—Thousands ! 

44,770. Yes, and that plus the extensive employment 
of public-houses all over the city. What sort of an 
influence is that likely to have upon the conduct of an 
election ?—Public-houses ! 

44,771. Yes, public-houses, and the indiscriminate 
and extensive employment for the purpose of getting 
their votes. Do you think it is likely to promote 
purity of election ?—Certainly not. 

44,772. Ave you not surprised to hear what a 
state the city is in, that there should have been this 
lavish employment at the last two elections ?—The 
public-houses are not a lavish employment. 

44,773. Why not ?—Ever since I have taken an 
interest in elections, I have always seen that. 

44,774. What is your notion; you seem to have 
kept your eyes about you. Do you think any election 
can take place in Norwich and be conducted purely ? 
—Not under the present lav. 

44,775. You are speaking now from your present 
experience ?—-From my own opinion. 

44,776. Do you agree that there is a very large 
section of the population corruptible ?’—Certainly. 

44,777. And those men look for the employment ?— 
They look to be put on, and if you do not put them 
on, they abuse you. 

44,778. Not only abuse you, but have votes P— 
They have votes. 

44,779. You are really serious when you say 
it is a bad case ?—I have proved it by my expe- 
rience. 

44,780. If the heads of the party in the city were 
to endeavour to conduct the election fairly and 
honourably, do you think it could be conducted 
purely as things now stand ?—I think some of the 
outside men under the candidate would do some- 
thing. 

44,781. You think if there is not some messenger 
trick, there would be something else ?—Safe. 

44,782. Has it never occurred to you what a 
tremendous business it is, that the city in which 
you live, according to you, is so corrupt? What. 
do you think ?—As far as I have heard at past 
elections, what I have heard and what I have seen, 
my opinion is that you cannot get a pure election in 
this city under the present state of the law. 

44,783. You think the law must be altered to 
suit Norwich ?—I do not know about Norwich par- 
ticularly ; other places as well, I daresay. 

44,784. Have you told us all you know ?—Yes. 

44,785. You were not a party to putting on men ? 
—No, I had nothing to do with it. 

44,786. Nor in bargaining for their votes ?—I 
canvass at election times, and do all I can. 

44,787. Did you ever make a man a promise for 
his vote >—Never in my life. 

44,788. Did you canvass among the poor ?—I 
go all over my district from one part to the other, 

44,789. I will ask you, in justice to them, were 
you ever solicited, when canvassing amongst the 
poor, for money ?>—Never in my life. 

44,790. Considering your former statement; how 
do you account for that ?—The men who want to be 
set on would come to the place. 

44,791. You think if they were not employed as 
messengers, and paid, that they would solicit money 
for their votes ?—They would; they would staud 
hankering about. 

44,792. In one way or another, you think they will 
be paid ?—Yes, there are sure to be some men paid, 
somewhere or another. 

44,793. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How long have you 
known Norwich ?—All my lifetime. 

44,794. How long have you had a vote ?—Since 


” 1868. 


44,795. Were you always a Conservative ?—Cer- 
tainly. I should like to make a statement concerning 
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these roughs and the ill-treatment I have always 
received since I have been in the neighbourhood. , 

44,796. What do you wish to say ?—I wish to 
corroborate the statement of Mr. George R. Holmes. 
His is a most fair and honourable statement. I say 
the way in which we have been treated up in the 
sixth ward, is something fearful. ‘ 

44,797. (Mr. Howard.) You have read Mr. Holmes 
evidence ?—I have. 

44,798. He gave us a long account of the employ- 
ment of roughs P—Yes. 

44,799, You have read it ?—Yes. 

44,800. You have the substance of it in your 
memory? — I have the substance of it in my 
memory, 

44,801. Do you think he has correctly stated the 
facts ?>—I think he has; he has not exaggerated 
one bit. 

44,802. Not overdrawn the picture ?—No. 

44,803. You speak from your own actual expe- 
rience —I speak from what I have seen. 

44,804. At what particular election have you 
seen it ?—-1874 was the greatest riot I ever saw. 

44,805. Where was that ?—On my premises. 

44,806. At that house ?—At that house. 

44,807. The house you were in ?—Yes. 

44,808. Was that on the election day ?—That was 
on the election day. 

44,809. At what hour of the day?—I should say I 
was not at home; I was out when it commenced; 
they took possession of the premises inside, 

44,810. You came in, I suppose P—I heard there 
was another disturbance as usual; I had better get 
home as soon as‘possible for the sake of my wife, of 
course, I did so. When I got there all the doors were 
besieged so that IF could not gain admittance until I 
told them who I was. 

44,811. Told the people ?—Then = did get inside, 

44,812. Who were the people creating the dis- 
turbance ?—The leading man was young Womersley. 

44,8138. Which Womersley ?—I have seen both of 
them there. Ido not know them by their christain 
names. When I did get inside, of course I asked 
them what they meant. I said, “ Another game of 
yours ; you cannot let us alone.” 

44,814. To whom did you say that ?—To the 
men standing there ; young Womersley was amongst 
them. 

44,815. Was he speaking to them?—They were 
all talking at one time, and kicking up a disturbance. 
There was one man in particular; I believe if I had 
not kept good humoured with him, that he would 
have done me an injury. That man was Ellis, who 
keeps.a fruiterer’s shop in Ber Street, and he held my 
back door. ; 

44,816. Were they trying to get into the room ?— 
No ; they had only done this to cause me to come 
back. They know I always take an important part 
in elections to get in the votes, and they did this to 
cause me to get home again. 

44,817. How many men do you think there were 
altogether ?—40 or 50. 

44,818. How long did they keep possession ?— 
There were one or two policemen came. 

44,819. How longs do you suppose they were in 
your house ‘altogether ?—I should say as near as I 
could guess the time, I was in and men were there 
would be three-quarters of an heur. 

44,820, Did they make a row?--Of course they 
came for the purpose. — 

44,821. What did they do?—I managed at last to 
get into the porter room, I heard some of them say, 
(I could not distinguish which it was), with an oath, 
‘Pull all the pictures down.” T said, “ You need 
“ not interfere with them ; you can pull them down 
if you like ; I shall not interfere with you; I have 
“ the law on my side. If you pull them down I 
“know who you are. I know your names.” In 
fact at that time I was addressing young Mr. 
Womersley. 

44,822. Did the policemen come ?—They did, and 
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then they went away; they did not go away, they 
only went on to the plain. a 

44,823. Did they use insulting language ? — Of 
course they did. 

44,824, Coarse language ?—Coarse language. If I 
had not been good humoured to this party Ellis, I 
believe he would have done me an injury ; he looked 
at me with that determined look that I believe he - 
would. 

44,825. You are well known as an active partisan ? 
—Probably. That is not the first time. 

44,826. When was the other time ?—I think at the 
election of Mr. Henry Morgan, in Ber: Street. 

44,827. The municipal election ?>—Municipal elec- 
tion. 

44,828. In a similar way ?—I took the men off the 
bill who were voters to the poll, and took them back 
again because they should not lose their time. I was 
entrusted with that. I did so. After I got pretty 
nearly all up that had to vote at the Ber Street 
polling place, the cab was literally besieged with these 
roughs; in fact the “Bulls Head” is just opposite, kept 
by Corporal Cropp. 

44,829. It was besieged ?—Yes. 

44,830. Who led them on there; have you any 
recollection about that ?—I could not tell you that. 

44,831. Did you see anyone with them ?—I will 
make astatement of all. Just as I was going through 
Golden Ball Street, a man hailed the eab ; he looked 
in at the window and said, “I have not been and 
voted.” I said, “ Why have not you; jump in, it 
does not want but three or four minutes to four.” 
I did not know who the man was; it happened to be 
a Mr. Stygles, the fruiterer. When he told me, I 
said, “You might have voted before this time; you 
do not live 50 or 100 yards off the poll.” I told the 
driver to drive as hard as he could. They seeing the 
cab, thought I had some voters. It then wanted two 
or three minutes to four. They did all they could to 
stop this cab. 

44,832. Those men ?—These men round the horse. 
I would not leave go of Stygles. I think Stygles had 
two baskets with him, but I held to him though 
they havocked us about a good deal. He managed at 
last to vote when two policemen came. TI had a tall 
hat, and after that they pounced upon me, broke my 
hat in, and I had to make the best of my way until 
I got to the cab. I took it all in good part. I said 
“ Hurrah, my boys, now I am all right,” and went 
off home. 

44,833. Whom did you recognise amongst them ?— 
I recognised Mr. Winter that works at Mr. Colman’s ; 
he was present at that time. 

44,834. With the men ?—No, he was standing on 
the pavement laughing to see what they were at. Then 
there was Mr. Fitt the butcher. 

44,835. Do you know if Mr. Winter was a party 
to it ?—I thought it very astonishing that he should 
be standing on the pavement laughing. 

44,836. He did not lead them P—No. 

44,837. Or direct them ?—No. And there was also. 
Mr. Fitt. 

44,838. (Mr. Goldney.) He lives almost opposite ? 
—He lives very nearly next the polling-place. 

44,839. (Mr. Howard.) Did he take any part in 
it?—I thought it surprising he should laugh at the 
treatment I was then receiving. 

44,840. Did these men seem 10 be the same sort of 
men that came in 1874 ?>—Yes. 

88,841. Did you recognise any of the faces ?— 
Corporal Cropp was amongst them, and so was 
Roberts. nt 

44,842. Was there anything in 1875 ?—I believe 
they came in 1875. I might tell you; after the 1874 
election I said I would have no more of it, unless my 
place could be protected in some little different manner 
than it had been. I knew I could not rest at election 
times without going to get voters up in an honourable 
way. Idid not see that I ought-to be debarred from 
doing so ; consequently there were some men sent up 
the election morning. 
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44,843. To protect your house? — Yes; they 
came round, and finding it was protected they went 
away. 

44,844. The same sort of men ?—Yes. 

44,845. They found your house was protected and 
then left?—Yes. They found plenty of men stand: 
ing about, and thought they were there simply for 
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the same sort of purpose as they were, so they went 
away. 

44,846. Is this rough element to be observed at all 
Norwich elections >— Yes. 

44,847, Always ?—Yes. 

44,848. Municipal and parliamentary ?—At every 
election up in my district that has always been so. 
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44,849. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you keep the “Cellar 
House ” in St. Peter, Southgate >—Yes. 

44,850. That is a public-house >—Yes. 

44,851: Was it taken as a committee room at the 
last election ?—Yes. 

44,852. Was it taken as a committee room in 1874 ? 
—No. 

44,853. Had you got it in 1874 ?—Yes. 

44,854. What did you get for it this time >—Not 
so much as I ought to have got. 

44,855. How much did they give you >—One guinea 
was my agreement ; when they lost they came to me, 
and I got half a guinea. A guinea TI was to have, 
but they came fiddling about, and they were sorry I 
should have to take half. 

44,856, To whom did you apply to get it taken P—I 
did not apply to anyone ; they came and applied to me. 

44,857. Who applied to you P—Mr. Grimmer. 

44,858. Mr. Grantly Grimmer ?>—No ; Mr. Grimmer. 

44,859. He promised you a guinea ?—Yes, that is 
what I let the room for. © 

44,860. Did he say what they wanted it for >—Yes, 
a committee room. 

44,861. For what did they use it?—A committee 
room. 

44,862. Who was there ?-——Two or three clerks. 

44,863. How many messengers?-—That I cannot 
say ; two or three. 

44,864. What was the nearest, Conservative com- 
mittee room to yours?—I should think that would 
not be half a mile, quite—the “Keel and Wherry.” 
That would be the nearest Tory house—committee 
room at any rate. 5 

44,865. Are you sure ?—I beg your pardon, I think 
“ The Barge ” is the nearest. 
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44,883. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Port- 
land Arms” ?—Yes. 

44,884. Church Street ?—Yes. 

44,885. What ward are you in?—The sixth ward. 

44,886. How long have you been there ?—I have 
been there almost all my lifetime. I have kept it on 
my own account three years. 

44,887. Was your house taken in 1874 ?—Yes. 

44,888. For a committee room ?—Yes. 

44,889, Who took it ?—Mr. George Holmes. 

44,890. How much did he pay for it ?—He paid 30s. 
for it in 1874. 

44,891. What was the nearest Conservative com- 
mittee room to you ?—The “ Lord Nelson,” I believe. 

44,892. How far off is that ?—Not a very great 
way ; it may be 50 or 60 yards off. 

44,893. Was there any clerk at your room ?—There 
was a man of the name of Field, I believe. 

44,894. He had nothing to do?—No, nothing 
particular that I could see. 

44,895. Any messengers ?>—Not any at all. 

44,896. For how long was the room taken, some 
few days ?—I had the bills up about three days. 

44,897. I suppose there was a register there ?— 
Yes, there was a register. 

44,898. And one clerk ?—Yes. 

44,899. Anybody to open the door ?—There was 
Mr. Field ; that is all I saw. | 

44,900. And there was another committee room 50 
or 60 yards from you?—Yes. 

44,901. Did you recommend the employment of 
any messengers ?—Not one. | 


one Did you recommend any messengers there ? 
—No. 

44,867. Were any put on at your house P—Yes, I 
believe there were two put on. 

44,868. Who recommended them ?—I am sure I do 
not know. 

ne | Were any roughs employed at your place ? 
—No. 

44,870. Did any come to know if they could be 
employed ?—I never saw any. 

44,871. Did you see any about ?—No. 

44,872. How many days did they use your place ? 
—One day, the election day. 

44,873. You received the same as the rest, half a 
guinea a day ?—I got it, but still I like to have what 
I agree for. 

44,874. When did they come ?—About two days 
before the election. 

44,875. And told you they would want it for the 
election day ?--Yes. 

44,876. How far is your house from the polling 
place P—Not very far. 

44,877. How far ?—Not a quarter of a mile—not 
more ; about a quarter of a mile, 1 suppose. 

44,878. These two clerks were there P—Yes. 

44,879. Do you know at all what they were doing ? 
—I did not interfere with them; they were upstairs 
writing, I believe. 

44,880. You were not disturbed by roughs, or any- 
thing of that sort °—No. 

44,881. No one came to your house? — No, we 
were very quiet; we were too quiet. 

44,882. You would like a row ?—I do not like a 
row ; I should like to have done a little more business. 
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44,902. Did you know anyone who was employed 
at the house 50 or 60 yards off ?—No, I did not know 
anyone. 

44,903. That was in 1874 ?—No, that is 1875. 

44,904. Then go back to 1874. What was done 
then ; was it the same thing ?—No. 

44,905. Why? What was the difference in 1874? 
—Mr. James Wallace came ; I think he was there in 
1875, in and out. 

44,906. What were you paid for your house ?— 
30s. in 1874, and I got 1/. in 1875. 

44,907. Was anything done in 1874 other than 
what you have stated for 1875 ?—I never saw them 
much ; I do not take much interest in electioneering 
matters. 

44,908. If there had been a busy time there, you 
must have noticed it ?—I did not see anything par- 
ticular going on; not anything. About one or two 
o'clock in the day about 40 came, and they broke 
into the room and upset the whole concern, and made 
a sort of speechifying place of it; they came from 
Roll’s. 

44,909. How many >—I daresay there were 40. 

44,910. What we have called here, roughs >—Yes, 

44,911. That is the right name ?—That is what I 
call them. 

44,912. Did you know any of them ?—No, I cannot 
say that I knew any of them, only by sight ; I did 
not know the names. 

44,913. Were they led by anybody ?—Well, I never 
saw anyone; they were on tome so quick; I never 
saw anyone coming along, 
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44,914. You did not know the name of 2 any person 
with them ?—No, I know them by sight, that is all. 

44,915. Did they appear ‘to be led by anybody ?— 
What I could see there, were three or four coming 
hand in hand, and the others followed, but I am not 
able to say who they were. I got against the door 
when I found they were quiet. I said “Now be 
quiet.” That is how [led them in that sort of way. 
I said “Now keep quiet.” They said “Are we not 
“ allowed to come in.” I said ‘If you keep civil 
* you can go in and sit down in the tap-room the 
“ same as other people.” 

44,916. What did they say ?--They said “ Will 
“ you give us some beer.” JI said “ Yes, if you pay 
& foryitse 

44,917. What did they say?—They paid for a 
gallon of beer. 

44,918. Was there a disturbance >—When they saw 
a chance they got into the committee room ; that is 
all the disturbance they made. Of course they made 
a terrible noise there. 

44,919. Did they break anything ?—No, they did 
not break anything; there was nothing to break. 

44,920. Did they do anything wrong ?—Not that I 
am aware of; I never saw anything wrong further 
than making a noise. 

44,921. What sort of a noise >—Speechifying. 

44,922, What right had they in the committee 
room ?—No right at all. 

44,923. What business had they there >No business 
at all. 

44,924. What was their object ?—They thought 
about upsetting some one, but there was no one there. 

44,925. No one to upset? One gentleman was 
there reading the newspaper. I suppose they thought 
there was something going on; I do not know what 
else there could be. 

44,926. Have you the least doubt what they 
wanted there ?—I am sure I could not say. ‘There 
were a few envelopes and things on the table ; 
they soon clawed them away and put them in their 
pocket. 

44,927. Did you not call the police to your assist- 
tance ?—I did not want the police; I talked to them 
smoothly. 

44,928. Perhaps that was the better plan ?-——They 
stopped there about three quarters of an hour. Mr, 
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Newman the grocer lives close by, and he is a Liberal. 
He said “Friend Brett, what is there to do.” JI said 
“JT am sureI do not know.” That was in the com- 
mittee room; he spoke to them civilly; he said 
“Come, come, and get out of this altogether,” and by 
his doing so, they left, the house. 

44,929. They came to your house, and without 
your permission went into the committee room and 
made speeches ?—-Yes, I never gave them any 
authority. 

44,930. Did they do that on any other occasion ?— 
No. 


44,931. It is a pretty state of things, that is all — 


Ican say. <A lot of fellows go about the city, into 
a respectable man’s house, and take possession of a 
room in this manner. It really looks as if one was 
living in a country were there was no provision made 
for preserving public order. One hears of roughs 
occasionally in the streets, at election times; but to 
think that a band of men should go and take possession 
of a house, and only be induced to leave off after 
causing Well, I forbear to make any other obser- 
vation about it. Is there any other evidence you can 
give us >—No more. 

44,932. Are you quite sure you put no more mes- 
sengers on for the election >—Yes. 

44,933. Were you aware until this Commission sat, 
how extensive had been the employment of messengers ? 
—No. ) 

44,934. You know it now r—Yes, I do. 

44,935. Did you know how extensively the public- 
houses had been employed ?—No, J did not know but 
very little about it; Iam no electioneering man. I 
take no interest in electioneering. 

44,936. There were over 100 public-houses actually 
engaged and paid for at the last election. You are a 
licensed victualler » what do you think of that 2—I 
think it is a curious sort of job. 

44,937. It is a curious thing ?—Yes. 

44,938. You cannot appupve it, although you are a 
licensed victualler 2—I do not see it is “exactly right 
myself, I think it might be carried on a little more 
different. 

44,939, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I suppose you are a 
Conservative ?--—Yes. 

44,940, Have you always been so ?—Yes, 
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44,941. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do youkeep the “ Whale- 
bone” Inn, Catton ?—Yes. 
44,942, Had you it in 1874 ?—No. 
44,948. You had it in 1875 ?—Yes. 
44,944, Did you let a room for a committee room 
to the Conservatives ?—Yes. . 
44,945. For what sum?—We did not make any 
agreement for any sum. 
44,946. What did you get ?>—About 6/. and 2 
shillings: 
44.947, When was it taken?—On the Friday 
before the election. 
44,948. They had it for a whole week ?—Yes, 
seven days 
44.949. Was it used as a committee room ?—Yes. 
44,950, Were there many clerks there ?—Yes, I 
should say there were from 3 to 4; I could not say; 
I did not go much into the room myself. 
44,951. How many messengers ?—A great many. 
44,952. How many ?—I cannot say that; my rooms 
were apart from the bar, and I was in the bar. 
44,953. There were a great many messengers ?— 
Yes. 
44,954. It was a real committee room?—Yes._ ' 
44,955. Was it a central committee room ?— Yes, 
about 100 yards from the polling place, or somewhere 
about that. 
44,956. It was a central committee room ?—I do 


not aiteh understand it; I do not much interfere with 
election business. 
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44,957. You say you saw a great many messengers, 
about how many ?—I could not say how many there 
were. 

44,958. Guess, 40, 50, 60, or 70 ?—There must be 
almost 70 or 80, according to what I saw on the 
Friday evening, they were some time paying them: 
they did not pay them all on the Friday, they paid 
some on the Saturday, but I was not at home at that 
time, I had other business to attend to. 

44,959. Had you a public-house in 1874 ?—No. 

44,960. Was this the first time you had a public- 
house P—Yes, about 11 months. 

44,961. Did you apply to them to take it from 
you >—No. 

44,962. They came to you ?—Yes. 

44,963. Was 6/. and a few shillings a fair sum to 
pay for your house >—That is what they paid for the 
rooms and the clerks luncheon. 

44,964. How many rooms ’—They engaged two 
rooms. 

44,965. Have you been always a Conservative >— 
Yes. 

44,966. Did they know you were a Conservative ? 
I should say they did. 

44,967. Although you had no public-house had you 
a vote for any other house ?—I voted several times; I 
had not a public-house before. 

44,968. Had you always voted for the Conserva- 
tives >—Yes. 
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' 44,969. Those who came to take your house, seemed 
to know you were a Conservative ?—I have no doubt 
about that. 

44,970. Was Mr. Culley the gentleman at your 
place >—Yes. 

44,971. Was the “Prince of Denmark ” the nearest 
Conservative committee room to yours ?—No, it was 
not a committee room at all, it was the time before— 
so I have heard, I did not live there at that time. 

44,972. Was there any disturbance at your place? 
—There were several outside. There is a large plain 
outside my house ; there were several roughs there, but 
I would not have them in my house. 

44,973. They did not do youany harm ?—No, I got 
a couple of windows broken. 

44,974. Who broke them ?—I would not have them 
in the house, they crowded against the windows and 
broke them. 

44,975. Was that the only occasion of any disturb- 
ance ?—Yes. 

44,976. Did you see any messengers put on at your 
place >—No. 

44,977. Did you see them come and apply for 
employment ?—No, I have a long hall where they go 
to my club room. 


44,978. Yours is a large house is it not >—Yes. 

44,979. Did you hear anything talked about the 
putting on in the seventh ward?’—No, I did not 
interfere with it at all. 

44,930. Was your house at all attacked by the 
roughs ?—No, a great many stood outside, they did not 
come in more than I was forced to have, those came 
into the porter room, I did not interfere with them. 
They did not come into the bar. 

44,981. They did very little harm?—Very little, 
not worth talking about. 

44,982. Did they break the 
windows. 

44,983. All the panes in two windows ?—Two 
squares and one plate glass in the bar door. 

44,984. How did they do that ?>—There were 2 or 3 
outside fighting, and one crowded up against the 
other. 

44,985. You think it was an accident 2—I should 
think so. There was one broken in the porter room, 
and I did not know that until the next morning. 

44,986. Were they fighting ?>—Yes. 

44,987. Do they generally turn up in Norwich ?—I 
think they do ; I never interfere much about it. 


windows ? —T'wo 


Adjourned for a short time. 
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44,988. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “Gar- 
deners Arms ” ?—Yes. 

44,989. Where is that P—In “ Infirmary Road.” 

44,990. How long have you had the house ?— 
Pretty well six years. 

44,991. Did you let it for a Conservative committee 
room ?—Yes, 

44,992. At the last election ?—Yes. 

44,998. Ever before that 2—No. 

44,994. Who took it of you >—Mr. Clarke. 

44,995. What were you to get for it?—Half a 
guinea a day. 

44,996. How many days was it occupied ?—I think 
it was six, 

44,997. Did you get six half guineas >—Yes. 

44,998. Who paid it to you ?—Mr. Clarke. 

44,999, When ?—The day after the election, or two 
or three days after, I think. 

45,000. What was the nearest Conservative com- 
mittee room to you ?—The “ Whalebone.” 

45,001. How far was that away from you ?—I 
should say about 400 yards; 400 to 500 yards, I am 
not sure to a few yards. 

45,002. I suppose yours was not a central com- 
mittee room ?—Yes. 

45,003. Was there a clerk there ?=—Yes. 

45,004. More than one P—T wo. 

45,005. Any messengers ?—Yes. 

45,006. How many ?—I cannot say, I think some- 
where about 18 to 20, as near as I can guess. 

45,007. Who put them on ?—Mr. Clarke. 

45,008. Did you recommend any ?—Not at all. 

45,009. Did you know any ?—Only one. 

45,010. Who was that ?—That was a man named 
Jones. 

45,011. Was he a customer of yours ?——No. 

45,012. Were ‘any of the men put on, customers of 
yours ?—Not one, to the best of my knowledge. 

45,018. Were any of them in the habit of coming to 
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your house ?—I do not suppose I have seen one of 
them at my house. 

. 45,014. Did they appear to be voters ?—I believe 
they were by the meaning of it. 

45,015. Did you put on any for the election of 1874 
and 1875 ?—Not one at either ; I am no electioneerer 
myself. 

45,016. Did you know anything about the men put 
on, on the Liberal side, at either election ?—No, I 
never was amongst the electioneerers. 

45,017. You do not take any interest >I have not 
taken any interest ; I have no education. 

45,018. A good many men who have no education 
take an interest in politics P—I do not. 

45,019. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were you always a Con- 
servative >—Yes. 

45,020. You were known to be a Conservative, I 
suppose, by those who took your house ?—Yes. 

45,021. Were the rooms taken in 1874 ?—No, the 
last election, 

45,022. Only at the last election ?>—That is all. 

45,023. Why were not they taken in 1874?—I do 
not know. 

45,024. You had the rooms at the time ?—I had the 
rooms. 

45,025. But no one offered to take them ?—No. 

45,026. How many rooms did you let ?-—l'wo. 

45,027. And you let them to the Conservative 
party ?>—Yes. 

45,028. I suppose you voted for the Conservative 
party >—Yes. 

45,029. (Mr. Howard.) Have you always done so ? 
—Yes. 

45,030. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Had you the same “ Gar- 
deners Arms” before 1874 ?—I have been there six 
years ; that is about the time. 

45,031. Did you always let your room as a com- 
mittee room ?—I never let the room before this last 
election. 
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45,0382. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you occupy the “ Oak 
Brewery ” public-house ?—Yes. 

45,033. Did you occupy it in 1874 ?—Yes. 

45,034. During the election >—Yes. 

45,035. Did you occupy it in 1875 ?—Yes. 

45,086. During the election also '—Yes. 

45,037. Did you let it to either party in 1875? 
—Yes. 


45,038. To which party? —To the Conservative 
party. 

45,039. You were a Conservative yourself, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

45,040. For what did you let it in 1875 ?—21,, or 
2 guineas, I forget which. 

45,041. How many days was it occupied ?—Six or 
seven days, I forget which. 
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45,042, Were there many messengers there ?—Yes. 

45,043. How many ?—Well, I cannot tell you 
exactly the number, but I should think 50. 

45,044. Then it was a sort of central committee 
room "2_No. 

45,045. A large committee room ?—Yes. 

45, 046. How many rooms did you let ?—One large 
room, 

45,047. There were as many as 50 messengers r—I 
should think there must be. 

45,048. How many clerks >—Three, I think. 

45,049. Who was the gentleman to whom you let 
it ?—Mr. Gilbert or Mr. Churchill, I do not know 
which, they both came in together. Mr. Churchill 
yaid. 

; 45,050. Was that in 1875?—In 1875, the last 
election. 

45,051. In 1874 how was it?—It was Mr. Gilbert 
then, and Mr. Churchill, with his clerk—Mr. Gilbert, 
senior, 

45,052. What did they give you in 1874? 
same, 

45,053. The same fee >—Yes. 

45,054. I forget what you said it was ?—I am not 
sure whether it was 2/..or 2 guineas, something like 
that ; they offered me 30s. at first. 

45, 055. How many messengers had they there in 
1874 ?—I do not know, but there were a good many 
of them there. 

45,056. Were there as many as in 1875?—No, I 
should think not. 

42,357. How many clerks had they ?—1874 ? 

45,058, Yes, 1874 ?—There was more in 1874 than 
in 1875. ‘ 

45,059. More clerks ?—Yes. 

45,060. But fewer messengers ?—I should think 
sO. 

45,061. How long was it occupied in 1874 ?—A bout 
the same time, about a week. 

45,062. Including the election day ?—Yes. 

465, 063. When they took a room from you they 
knew you were a Conservative ?—Mr, Churchill, I 
think, asked that question. I think he said, “I sup- 
“ pose we shall have your vote and interest. » I said 
I considered it an insult to ask me that. I thought it 
was an insult, because I had always been a Conser- 
vative, and my father before me. He put that to me, 
and I thought it was rather a slur. 

45,064. What did you say ?—Certainly, I always 
vo of the same opinion. 

45,065. Was Mr. Churchill the gentleman from 
London, who did not know you?—I never saw him 
before. 

45,066. You did not know who he was ?—No. 

45,067. Who was with him ?—Mr. Gilbert this last 
time, young Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Gilbert, senior, 
before. 

45,068. You thought it was an insult to ask you 
whether you were a Conservative ?—Yes; he did not 
ask me exactly whether I would give him my vote, he 
said “ I suppose we have your interest with us.” I 
think those were the words. 

45,069. You understood that to mean he was to have 
your vote >—Yes. 

45,070. That offended you. There was a good 
number of messengers there in 1874 as well as in 
1875 ?—Yes. 

45,071. You voted, of course, Conservative ?—Yes. 

45,072. You did in 1874 as well as in 1875 ?—Ever 
since I have had a vote. 

45,078. How long is that -—About eight years, 

45,074. Since about the year 1868, I suppose ?>— 
Yes. 

45,075. (Mr. Howard.) Was the card trick practised 
at your house ?—I do not understand what you mean 
by the card trick. 

45,076. Did you never hear of the. Noe trick 
before ?—Yes, 

45,077. Was it not called: the. cand trick..on the 
part of the Conservatives??—When they gave raise a 
card and Be them on as messengers, fails 
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45,078. Yes,—I did not know they called that the 
card trick. 

45,079. It has been called the card trick in this 
court from the outset of the inquiry, over and over 
again, that is the Norwich Conservative card trick.— 

I never heard that before. I understood the card trick 
was putting cards in their hats and going about the 
sey, 

45,080. That is the rough card trick P—No. I have 
seen respectable gentlemen of the town put cards in 
their hats. 

45,081. Respectable gentlemen of the town? — 
Respectably dressed. 

45,082. You are aware, are you not, that ‘the Con- 
servatives, at all events, issued a great number of cards 
and gaye them to the messengers ?-—Y es. 

45, 083. Did you not know 4 meant that, ont haoks I 
talked about the card trick ari I gave away a lot 
myself, 

45,084. You were asked about your vote and interest. 
You perfectly well knew that public-houses were 
taken chiefly because of the landlord’s vote and in- 
terest, and their influence ?—I should have thought 
for the accommodation, private people would not have 
them. 

45,085. Have you any doubt that the 100 public- 
houses" were taken with the view to get votes? That 
is the suDstantial question for you licensed victuallers. 
—I should have thought they would go to the opposite 
party, they would not go to one of their own. 

45,086, They might : not come for your vote, but for 
your "house and your influence, for the votes of such 
customers as you would: be likely to prevail. upon. to 
vote ?—That is a funny idea, if that is their idea. 

45,087. A funny idea of whom?—The party who 
think it. 

45,088. Do you think that licensed Papell are 
incorruptible ?—I do not see what Anfinenee I should 
at over the customers, 

45,089. Do you not ?>—No, 

45,090. I do not suggest that you tried to exercise 
it. Do you mean to tell me, at yee age, upon your 
oath, that you do not know one of the principal objects 
in employing such a large number of public-houses 
for money, was to influence the landlords votes, and 
get the support of their friends ?—It would be for the 
support of the licensed victuallers ; I do not see that 
it would have any influence with the customers. 

45,091. You might not condescend to influence 
your customers, but have you any doubt that that is 
done ?—It might be in the lower parts. 

45,092. What is the object of taking 100 or more 
public- -houses in Norwich, if itis not that. You can- 
not pretend it is all done for accommodation ?>—No, 
I think they might take private houses... .. 

45,093. What is the object of taking them and 
paying money for them. It is no use to blink the 
question ?—I do not think they want so many, 

45,094. Have you the slightest doubt that it was a 
most immoderate employment of public-houses for the 
éxpress purpose of influencing votes ?—I do not know 
what to say about that. 

45,095. I want you to say ; you are here to give me 
your opinion, upon your oath. You have told me you 
had no such view in your mind, I want to know what, 
your opinion is?—I should think they were taken for 
the accommodation, 

45,096. You really think so ?—I do. 

45, 097. Do you think 100 public-houses all over the 
city were necessary ?—I do not know that, they may 
have done with less. 

45,098. In your judgment, were they necessary or 
not ?—I do not believe they were necessary. 

45,099. What were they hired for, and what did the 
landlords have the money for >—For ~ accommo- 
dation. ‘ 

45,100. (Mr. Goldney.) For the socamthodaston: of 
their votes. “ You accommodate me, I will aecommo- 
date you” ?—When they give them half-a-crown: for 
a day’s work, and give such as me two guineas... 

45,101. (Mr. Howard.) We are oe about» the 
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houses all over the city. Over 100 public-houses 
were employed on both sides at the last election, and 
paid for. You have told me, as I thought you would 
would be bound to tell me, that you do not think they 
were necessary ; then, if they were not necessary, why 
were they retained and paid for? ‘What do you think? 
They were not necessary, the accommodation is not 
required on so large a scale; now, what is the alter- 
native? Whatdo yousay? Do not say if you do 
not know ?—I do not know; I have no suggestion to 
make. 
45,102. You do not know what to make of it ?— 


0. 

45,103. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I presume your house was 
required for the accommodation of those 50 or 60 
messengers ?—I believe it was, that is central. 

45,104. We have had evidence before us of public- 
houses taken where they had not a single messenger, 
and nobody came at all near the place >—No. 


45,105. What is your judgment as to why such 
houses were taken ?—There the landlords go. and ask 
for it. ‘Cannot you employ my house,” or “ Cannot 
* you have a committee room at mine.” 

45,106. (Mr. Howard.) Never mind whether they 
ask or not ; the houses are taken and paid for, but they 
are not wanted ?—In a case of that sort, then I should 
say it was done certainly to get the landlord’s vote. 

45,107. If you multiply that case by scores >—The 
more you multiply, of course the more there would be, 
if there is a lot of that sort. 

45,108. The more there would be 2—Yes. 

45,109. I agree with you. You are unable to carry 
the argument further ?—About the hiring of  public- 
houses ? 

45,110. Yes. I am afraid it is my fault if you have 
not understood me?—I do not know the reason why 
they hired them, 
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45,111. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you keep the “Castle” 
in Spitalfields >—Yes. 

45,112. Was your house hired as a Conservative 
committee room at the last election >—Yes. 

45,118. And in 1874?—Yes. 

45,114. Who applied to you?—I do not know, I 
cannot tell you the gentleman who came. I was 
absent. 

45,115. Were youabsent ?—I was not at home when 
he came. 

45,116. In 1874 ?—In 1874. 

45,117. Were you at home in 1875 ?—No, on 
another occasion, I think Mr. Stockings came in 1875, 
if ] am not mistaken. 

45,118. What was said about taking your room ?— 
They asked me if they could have it for a committee 
room, as before, and I said yes. 

45,119. What did they pay you ?—In 1874 4/. or 
four guineas. 

45,120. For how long ?—Nine or ten days then. 

45,121. How much did they pay you in 1875 ?— 
Three guineas. 

45,122. For how many days ?—I think they were 
there seven or eight days. 

45,123. Who was the person in charge at your 
room ?—Mr. Skipper, senior, in 1874, and Mr. Skipper, 
junior, in 1875. 

45,124. Yours was a sort of central committee room? 
—A good deal of work, several clerks. 

45,125. Many messengers ?—Yes. 

45,126. How many ?—I do not know how many, 
but [heard what Mr. Skipper said when he was before 
you. That is all I know. 

45,127. What did he say then ?—I think he said 
here something like 140 or 160. 

45,128. Is that the number ?—I should take his 
statement to be true, I should not think there were 
more.. 

45,129. You saw them there in the place ?>—Yes. 

45,180. How did they get rid of them? Where did 
they send them to?—Some went out with bills, some 
with circulars, some attended meetings, and one thing 
or the other. 

45,131. Some stayed about your place ?—Unfortu- 
nately they did. | ; 

45,132. All you hoped for was to get rid of them ? 
—I only wished I could. 

45,183. They were of no use >—No. 

45,184. About a dozen did the work ?—More than 
that; I daresay the ward extends two or three 
miles. 

45,135. How many of the lot there did the work ? 
—We got all the best men to do the work. 

45,136. How many were the best men ?—I daresay 
we might employ 25 or 30. 

45,187. Those did the work ?—Yes. 


45,138, And the rest >—And the rest were sent to 
meetings. 

45,139. And kept out of the way as much as pos- 
sible?—If there was an open air meeting they were 
sent. 

45,140. They were all paid at the same rate?— 
According to the time employed. 

45,141. At the same rate >—At the same rate. 

45,142. Were they paid at your house ?—They 
were. 

45,143. In 1874, how many had ‘you there ?—I 
should think the same number. 

45,144, They did about the same amount of work ? 
—Yes, I should suppose so. 

45,145. You would suppose that about 25 did the 
real work at that time ?—Yes, I should think go. 

45,146. The rest sat about and smoked ?—I do not 
know, I was glad to get rid of them for that matter. 

45,147. (Mr. Howard.) Walked about and smoked ? 
—1I cannot say about the smoking ; I daresay most of 
them did. 

45,148. (Mr. Goldney.) Did most of them vote ?— 
I should think a great many of them did, but I have 
heard since that a good many of them did not. 

45,149. What do you think was the object in en- 
gaging them ?—There was a complaint made, I may 
tell you, in 1870 and 1871, that there was a lot of 
rought about. I said myself I had ar objection to its 
being a committee room unless we had some sort of 
protection, and that was the idea of setting on so 
many. 

45,150. Say 10?—Ten would be of no use when 
you have 40 or 50 come and take possession of your 
house. 

45,151. You keep the “Castle” ?—Yes, my own 
castle. 

45,152. Where did they come from in 1874 ?— 
They came from Ber Street and about there. 

45,153, They are very quiet people there >—Not as 
a rule. 

45,154, What are they ?—Some people call them 
roughs. 

45,155, (Mr, Howard.) What do you think they 
are ?—I should say by the meaning of that they are 
roughs. 

45,156. (Mr. Goldney.) Did they come from Ber 
Street or Spitalfields ?>—They did; I asked one of 
the leaders of the party what they came up for, were 
they come to kick up a row. He said, “Not with 
me,” and I said, ‘‘Nor with anyone else.” They 
would not answer that. There was plenty of people 
and they said they would run them out of the place. 
Young Mr. Womersley was with them. I asked him 
if it was necessary for those men to come. 

45,157. Which one ?—Mr. William; I think, the 
younger one. I asked him if it was necessary. 
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L. A, Brown, 45,158. Was he leading them ?>—He was leading 
them on. He said that he had heard we were stop- 
ping the polling, so he brought the men down. 1 told 
him it was nothing of the kind; I then referred him 
to one of his own supporters, and he denied it. After 
talking some considerable time the men all moved 
away. That was in 1874, They came again in 
1875; I was not at home. JI met Mr. Bignold on 
Bishop’s Bridge, as he was driving past in a cab, and 
he said, “ Brown, your house is full of those blue and 
white roughs.” He said, “I shall go and tell Mr, 
Hitchman.” That I am sure he did, because Mr. 
Hitchman sent down a policeman to my house. They 
then had gone. | told them I was my own policeman, 
and they were doing me a private injury, as customers 
would not come while they were there, and upon 
asking Mr. Womersley, who was in my house, he said 
he did not want to do me any harm; they might do 

me good. I said, “No, the fact of their being there 
would do me harm; I told Mr. Womersley that. He 
made some remark about “there is something going 
on there.” I opened the committee-room door, and 
Mr. Skipper saw him and the clerk there too, and 
directly after that, the men went off with the promise 
that I was to allow them to have one man in charge 
of my house. 

45,159. Who was that ?>—The whole: party left a 
man in charge with a blue and white favour in his 
coat. I said, “I will not be answerable for this in- 
dividual here.” 

45,160. They left him as a sort of watch ?—He 
was there for that purpose. 

45,161. (Mr. Howard.) Did he behave himself ?— 
He was bound to behave himself, or they would not 
have had him there. 

45,162. Some people call them protectors; you 
had to protect yourself against them ?—I had to do; 
-I do not know what they were employed for. 
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W. Hunter. 
— 45,172. (Mr. Howard.) What is it you desire to 
say ?—I see by the paper yesterday that a person of 
the name of Grady was up, and stated that I had 

sent for him, to come to the committee-room. 

45,173. I think you are wrong; I think you must 
have misapprehended the evidence, He did not say 
that in my hearing ?>—I thought that was it. 

45,174. If so, it was some misapprehension ‘—That 
Culyer went for him by my order; so I read it. 

45,175. (Mr. M‘Majon.) From what report did 
you read it >—From the “ Daily Press” of yesterday. 

45,176. (Mr. Howard.) That is one thing you 
thought he said. Tell us another, Let us see how 
far men’s memories {carry them right. What else do 
you think he said?—I was just thinking for one 
moment. 

45,177. (Mr. Goldney.) I think you did return 
the people you paid ?—-Yes, and his name was not on ; 
I did not know of his existence until yesterday. I 
found, as I understood, a misstatement, and I thought 
I should like to correct it. 

(The report in the “ Daily Press” was read.) 

45,178. (Mr. Howard.) What does it come to, on 
that report. It is that a gentleman called at his 
house in his absence, saw his wife, and left a message 
with her. When he went to see Mr. Culyer, he told him 
Mr. Hunter wanted to see him. Then when he went 
to see Mr. Hunter on the morning of the polling day, 
he said, “It’s all right, your name is down, and you 
are to go and see Mr. Culyer” ?—I think the proper 
answer is, that I did not give Mr. Culyer authority to 
put a man on in any shape or way. 

45,179. The point is, did you see Michael Grady ? 
—I do not know that I did; I do not know the man, 
and I most certainly did not give him the order to go 
to Mr. Culyer. 

45,180. Observe, he says, ‘“ The message my wife 
* sent to me was that Mr, Culyer had been, and 
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45,163. Do you think they help to maintain the 
public peace ?-—No, I think rather the other way, to 
excite a quarrel wherever they go; I have every 
reason to believe it, they go with sticks and blue and 
white favours on, &e. 

45,164. Sticks P—Yes, lots had sticks, but I do not 
know whether they would have used them had they 
had the opportunity. ‘They did on one occasion. 

45,165. When was that?—Mr. Huddleston’s first 
election, I think it wag 1870. 

45,166. Who were they then?—A man named 
Anderson, in a cart, came and beat two poor old men. 
That is the reason I had an objection to having a com- 
mitiee-room without proper protection. ‘There is one 
old gentleman living, and one since dead. 

45,167. He did not die of his wounds ?—I should 
be sorry if he did ; he would have done, if there had 
not been the military there. They were called out on 
the election day; there are some married men who 
live outside the barracks, they heard of the disturb- 
ance, two or three of them came up and then they 
run away. 

45,168. They had blue and white bills in their 
hats ?—They had blue and white bills in their cart. 

45,169. Did you see any Conservative roughs with 
purple bills ?—I saw plenty of men who wore purple 
bills. When I say we had our committee-room, we 
did not employ any men to go about and walk about 
the town on the election day, &c. 

45,170. Did you see any walking about the town ? 
—None of our party. I saw the Conservative band 
walking about. 

45,171. Did you see any Conservative roughs ?——I 
did not; 1 did: not go from the neighbourhood the 
whole day ; I was busy getting up voters; I was not 
at home, I went home when Mr. Bignold told me 
they were there. 
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“ wanted to see me. Then when I went to him he 
“ said Mr. Hunter wanted to see me, and when I 
“ went to Mr. Hunter he said it is all right, your 
“ name is down ” ?—I believe that to be a misstate- 
ment altogether. Ido not think Culyer would have 
said that for a moment, unless I had given the order, 
which I can assure you I did not do, 

45,181. I think you are mistaking me rather ; 
“ When I went to Mr. Hunter, he said, ‘It is all 
“ ‘right, your name is down, and you will go to see 
“ «Mr. Culyer’” ?—I did net do anything of the 
kind. ; 

45,182. That, forgive me, is scarcely what you can 
say. The question is whether you have such a re- 
collection of the man. You did not know the man ? 
—No man’s name would have been down on Culyer’s 
list with my orders. 

45,183. I cannot let you argue. Are you able to 
swear that you never told a single individual that all 
through the election ?—I can swear that I did not 
give any man an order to go to Culyer, and that he 
would be put on. 

45,184. Do you mean to state that you did not say 
to Michael Grady, “ Allright, your name is down ” ?— 
I did not. 

45,185. You do not know Michael Grady ?—No, I 
could not have done that. 

45,186. You do not appreciate his answer, “ When 
“ J went to Mr, Hunter on the morning of the polling 
“ day, he said, ‘It’s all right, your name is down.’ ” 
Is that true, or false >—That must have been false. 

45,187. Why must it be false? We are to take 
evidence ;.it may or may not be true?—I most cer- 
tainly did not tell him his name was down, because, 
if his name had been on my list, I should have known 
it. Idid not know of it being down on any other 
list. : 
45,188. I had better read you what his wife stated 
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(reads the report of the evidence of Mrs. Grady). 
There, you see, there is a corroboration of the man’s 
testimony, to the effect that some gentleman did call 
and leave a message, that he was Culyer?—His own 
evidence was that Culyer called. 

45,189. He receives the information from his wife 
when he gets home. His wife told him Culyer had 
called ?—And he afterwards saw Culyer. 

45,190. He afterwards goes to the committee- 
room and sees Culyer, and then to you and sees you 
on the morning of the polling day, and then, accord- 
ing to you, you said, “It is all right, your name is 
down ” ?——That is incorrect. 

45,191. Of course, if this man and woman have 
come before us and committed wilful and corrupt 
perjury, they have.’ Would you like to see them 
before you take upon yourself to swear that ? 

45,192. (Mr. Goldney.) He does not say that you 
paid him; he says that Culyer paid him.—He says 
very distinctly I told him all right, his name was 
down. That I could not have said. 

45,193. (Mr. Howard.) You see his name was 
down, and he was paid. It was very odd ?—That I 
know nothing about; he was not paid by me. 

45,194. You were there, taking a considerable part 
in the matter ?—I managed; I did not know this 
man, and did not know of his being down. Of course 
I cannot answer whether the man went to the 
“ Adelaide ” or not. 

45,195. He is a perfectly obscure person, but he is 
none the less respectable because he is very poor. It 
did not occur to the Commissioners that he had any 
apparent object for coming into court and misleading 
us. He might have done so.—I was rather afraid 
that the fact of his being paid had some reflection 
upon me, and that was my reason for coming up. 

45,196. We are very glad to see you. I do not 
understand that Michael Grady had a doubt about it. 
Why should he implicate you, with a view to commit 
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perjury ?—That I cannot say; all I know is that I 
did not tell him his name was down. 

45,197. I think I ought to tell you that the state- 
ment he made before us was substantially that 
which he made to Mr. Gilbert, taken for the pur- 
poses of the petition—And for which he is paid, 
I presume. 


Mr, W. Hunter. 
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45,198. For which you would have been paid, I , 


have no doubt, under similar circumstances, if you 
had given evidence. Why should you reflect on a 
poor man, because he gets that which rich men always 
take when they get the opportunity ?—I do not wish 
to reflect. 

45,199. It seems to me that men are not slow to 
take any remuneration for their services at an election, 
whether they are poor or rich. 

(Lhe shorthand notes of the evidence of Michael 
Grady and Mrs. Grady were read.) 

(The Witness.) I simply say I did not give any 
man an order to go to Mr. Culyer to be put on, 
neither did I request Mr. Culyer to put a man on. 
I believe that is the only point I need refer to. 

45,200. Are you able to take your oath you did 
not say to Michael Grady, on the morning of the 
polling day, “It is all right, your name is down ” 2— 
I will swear that. 

45,201. Inasmuch as you do not know Michael 
Grady, in order to make your answer include Michael 
Grady, you will have to swear that you did not tell 
anybody “It is all right, your name is down” ?—I 
swear I did not tell anybody he would be put on by 
Mr. Culyer. 

45,202. The question is, whether you will venture 
to swear you did not say to Michael Grady, or any- 
body else, “It is all right, your name is down” ?—I 
will do that, certainly. 

45,203. Or anything to that effect >—Or anything 
approaching that in any shape or way. 

45,204. Nothing to convey that idea ?—Nothing 
to convey that idea in any shape or way. 


Mr. Joun CuLyer recalled and further examined. 


45,205. (Mr. Howard.) You know something of 
Michael Grady ?—I do. 

45,206. You employed him ?—I did. 

45,207. Is he in your employ ?—No. 

45,208. Has he ever been ?—No. 

45,209. Did you employ him on the polling day ?— 
I sent a message to him the evening before the 
election. 

45,210. I think it is very likely.—-I never was near 
his house myself. 

45,211. Whom did you send ?—I rather think it 
was a man of the name of Sexton ; I am not positive. 

45,212. George Sexton ?—I think it was Sexton ; 
it was either him, or Hoy. 

45,2138. Somebody went from you with your autho- 
rity 2—They did. It occurred in this way : Michael 
Grady had made several applications to me during the 
week, to be employed, and I had an order from Mr. 
Stevens to put on 20 or 25 men, or something like 
that, and I sent to these men who had been making 
applications to me first. They were the first I thought 
of, and Michael Grady was one of them. 

45,214. You did send to him ?—I did send to him. 

45,215. With a message from you?—I sent a 
message to him. 

45,216. It was a message that came from you, in 
fact, through another person ?—It was. 

45,217. It is most likely your name was left at his 
house ?—It might have been. 

45,218. That, to a certain extent, confirms that poor 
woman in the box, because all she ventures to swear 


is that some gentleman called and left the name of 
Mr. Culyer ?—Just so. I have no fault to find with 
Mrs. Grady. 

45,219. Grady is right to that extent, that his wife 
told him that. When he went up, did you see him ?— 
I saw him on the morning of the polling day. 

45,220. He says he was not at home at the time, 
but when he got home, his wife told! him Mr. Culyer 
had been, and wanted to see him. - When he went to 
you, you told him that Mr. Hunter wanted to see 
him. Is that true f—That is quite untrue. 

45,221. Did you see him yourself ?—I saw him 
early on the morning of the polling day. I met him 
accidentally in the street, and he said, “ You sent for 
me last evening,” and I said, “ Yes, I did so.” 

45,222, He has told us that himself.—His saying 
that I sent him to Mr. Hunter, or instructed him to 
go to Mr. Hunter, is entirely false. 1 took it upon 
my own responsibility to set on Michael Grady ; I 
did not want to send him to Mr. Hunter for the 
purpose, 

45,223. Did you say to him, “It is all right, your 
name is down ” ?—Yes, I beg pardon, I told him his 
name was down; I had sent for him for that purpose, 
and I put him on as a watcher. 

45,224. (Mr. Goldney.) It was you set his name 
down, not Mr. Hunter ?—I told him his name was 
down ; I said, “‘ I sent for you, as you made applica- 
“ tion; you are on as a watcher, and you are to see 
““ what is going on on the other side,” 


Mr. Wiut1am Honrer recalled and further examined. < 


45,225. (Mr. Howard.) You see there is not a 
substantial difference, supposing he mistook Myr. 


N, 


Culyer for you. It is only a mistake of individuals. 
—After all, I think it is a mistake. Ido not think 
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it is done intentionally. I believe it is merely a 
mistake. I thought, my name having been mixed up 
with it, it was only right to come. 

45,226. You did perfectly right in coming. There 
appears to be no mistake worth asking about, because 


: 


45,227, (Mr. Howard.) It remains for you to deal 
with the rest of this statement upon your oath: 
“When I went to Mr. Hunter on the morning 
“ of the polling day, he said ‘It’s all right, your 
“ ‘name is down, and you are to go and see Mr. 
“ © Culyer.” I afterwards went down to Mr, Culyer, 
“ and he said, ‘If you go and vote for Mr. Tillett 
“ «JT will give you 5s, He said 1 was to go home 
“ afterwards, and see if the other party gave mea 
“ day’s work. If they did I was to take it and go 
“ back and tell him.” Then he says that he was 
paid on the other side by Mr. Gooch. Did you ever 
have any such conversation with him ?—There is not 
an atom of truth in those two accusations, either that 
[ asked him to vote for Mr. Tillett, or that I asked 
him to see if the other party sent for him. I never 
asked him to do anything except report to me if he 
saw anything looking suspicious. 

45,228. You did not, as a matter of fact, tell him to 
go and see if the other party gave him a day’s 
work ?—I told him he was on as a watcher, and he 
was to report to me if he saw anything worth re- 
porting ; but Mr. Tillett’s name was never mentioned. 
Then, again, he said, if I understood the shorthand 
notes, that I paid him from a wide-mouthed bag. 
Such a thing J never had in my possession. 

45,229. Was it a narrow-mouthed bag ?—I paid 
him from the till where I conduct my ordinary 
business. I never had a bag in my possession, to the 
be ij of my knowledge, in my life. 

45,230. At all. events, you paid him ?—I paid him 
dios ‘the till. 

45,281. 265s. ?—Yes. He seems so pointed that I 
paid him from a bag, which seems strange. 

45,232, You knew Michael Grady, and you knew 
he was a voter, did you not ?—No, I did not. 

45,233. Did you not know that a great many 
persons who were in there were voters on your side ? 
—The men that I employed ? 

45,234. Yes.—I did not doubt for a moment that 
some were voters. 

45,235. You do not doubt for a moment that you 
put them on with the intention of getting their 
votes ?—I put them on, as I said before, more for the 
purpose of raising a good feeling, in the ward. Mr. 
Hunter had only employed 89 men, while the other 
party, according to their own acknowledgment, had 
employed 330; and you may depend, with that state 
of things, there would not be a good feeling, 

45,236. It was partly to create a good feeling, and 
partly to get their votes ?—I do not want to sereen 
HYG 2 I only want what is truthful and right. 

45,2 37. You kne »w, did you not, that Michael Grady 
had a vote ?—No, I did not. 

45,238. Did you not suspect it ?—I did not give 
the thing a thought. They made application for 
employment, and I gave it. 

45,239, Did you not refer to the register, and find 
that he had a vote ?—I did not, that I swear. 

45,240. Did you never refer to the register to see 
that any man that you employed had a vote ?—No. 

45,241. No man ?—No. I had not a register in my 
possession. ‘There were registers at the committee 
room, but I had none at my shop, and I very rarely 
went into the committee rooms ; when I did, I never 
looked into the register. 

45,242. I hold in my hand your pass-book, called 
the “Globe” pass-book. You had better look at it 
in order to identify it.—I handed in a book to the 
Commissioners ; that is it, I have no doubt. 

45,243. I see Michael Grady’s name ‘is here P—It 
would be. 
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the fact is the man was put down, and in all other — 


respects, save one, which I will call attention to, his 
account of this matter -is confirmed.—I quite agree 
with that. 


Mr. Joun Curyer recalled and further examined. 


45,244, What do the crosses in this book indicate ? 
There are crosses against some names, and none 
against others P—I replied, as far as I could, to Mr. 

M‘Mahon, that the crosses are the names I gave in 


to Mr. Stevens, from which he made up the accounts, — 


I suppose, and are in the sheriff’s accounts. Those 
are the names [ charged for; I a not charged for 
i) others. 

45,245. Michael Grady’s has a cross against it —I 
did not know it. 

45,246. There it is ?—I can take your word for it. 

45,247. (Mr. Goldney.) What is the meaning of 
the names at the end, under the head of Mr. Hunter’s 
men ?—They are nine men—I think it is nine—that 
I paid on Mr. Hunter’s behalf. These men made 
application to me for payment, and I saw Mr. Hunter, 
and he said, “If you thoroughly know ‘the men 
“ you may pay them, as I am not going to make 
“ a goneral payment to-day ; poor is my day for 
“ payment.” 

45,248. Leaving out Mr. Hunter’s Ireaatt I see there 
are nine; and also leaving out the heads, such as 
Sillis and Mackley, and the people that put them on, 
I see there are 69 ?—Yes. 

45,249, I also see that you paid James Hawes 
under the head of one of Mr. Hunter’s men r—Yes, I 
did. J see that Hawes, in the report I read, states 
that he expected something for the board he put out ; 
why he should expect it 1 do not know... - 

45,250. He said he did not get it?—No, he did 
not get it, and I did not see why he expected it, 

45,251. (Mr. Howard.) Perhaps he can see it? 
— We see things in different lights; but there 
was never, [am positive, any suggestion made to him. 

45,252. (Mr. Goldney.) Why did you pay the nine 
men for Mr. Hunter ?—I have just explained, that I 
told Mr, Hunter that these men had made application 
to me, and I knew them, and’ Mr. Hunter said, 
“ T am not going to pay until Monday evening ; 
“ if you really know the men, and can trust them, 
“« you may pay them;” and I paid them, and took their 
names down in that book. 

45,253. I see in this book you paid 84. 17s. 6d. for 
the Conservatives’ cards ?—Yes ;, they were seven cards 
I purchased according to Mr. Stevens’s instructions. 

45,254. I see some of the men, with crosses 
against them, under the head of Snowdon, got 1. 
apiece, — Smith, two Stangrooms, and Hewitt ?>— 
They were four men put on by Mr. Snowdon and by 
my instructions for the week. 

45,255. That was before you had any instructions 
from Mr. Stevens ?—Yes, that was before I had any 
instructions. 

45,256. You put them on on your own account ?— 
Before the evening previous to the election; they 
were put on the Monday previous to the election. 

45,257. Not from orders, but independently on your 
own account ?—No, I did not put them on on my own 
account. 

45,258. Who told you to put them on?—TI think I 
had the order from Mr. Stevens to put on four men to 
watch. It was from the report I made to him that 
the Conservatives were beginning to put on men and 
giving them cards. 

45,259. (Mr. Howard.) Do you believe in these 
watchers ?——Not to the extent to which’ I employed 
them. I believe a certain number of them are useful. 
They are men that mix in the conversation of other 
men, and bring you useful information. 

45, 260. It is avery convenient name for colour- 
able employment ?—If it is carried to amy extent. 

45,261. I ask you, as 4 gentleman, on your oath, 
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is there any more merit. in the term watchers than in 
the term messengers? Are they not both inten- 
tionally resorted to for the purpose of covering col- 
ourable employment ?—Not to a certain extent. 

45,262. After a certain extent ?—I do not know 
where you draw the line, but after that there ig no 
doubt it is. 

45,263. Have you any doubt that it was resorted to 
to a considerable extent ?>—I am afraid it was. 

45,264. On both sides ?—On both sides. I natu- 
rally felt a little anxious, as Mr. Hunter did, about 
Michael Grady’s evidence, because, after reading it, 
I thought him to be a worthless fellow that would 
tell a lie or do anything for money. -I never 
mentioned a word of Mr. Tillett. I have no doubt 
he made that statement in order to make it worth 
Mr. Gilbert’s while to pay the money to him. ‘That 
is my impression. 

45,265. Of course that is a matter which you are 
at liberty to think ; it is a matter which I cannot 
possibly deal with, but there was a very large number 
of men seeking employment at that time ?>—Yes, there 
were a good many. 

45,266. Men, I was going to say, you might have 
had by the dozen for the asking ?—I do not know 
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whether they were to be had so freely ; the others had 
caught hold of so many of them. 

45,267. Mr. Commissioner Goldney reminds me, for 
the asking, but with the 5s. ?—Yes, they would not 
have come without it. 

sah You might have got them by the dozen? 
—Yes. 

45,269. Why did you take the trouble to send down 
a messenger to Michael Grady ?—I gave the explana- 
tion that he had made application two or three times 
to me for employment. 

45,270. Did you take pity on him? Was that 
the idea?—I made a point of sending, not only for 
him, but for several others. 

45,271. As to Mr. Hunter, it seems to me there is 
not a distinction which can be called a difference as 
between him and Michael Grady. I do not think 
they are in conflict. There is a very material distine- 
tion between Michael Grady’s statement, and yours.— 
I think so, a very great one. 

45,272. Where the truth is, we have not at present 
to decide.—I can only say that neither in Michael 
Grady’s case, nor in any other case, did I mention 
Mr. Tillett, or their vote; that I am confident of. 


ANDREW BAKER F'orD sworn and examined. 


_ 45,273. (Mr. Goldney.) You took a considerable 
interest and an active part in this last election, we 
understand ?—Yes. 

45,274. You worked a good deal with Mr. Clarke, 
of the “ British Lion” ?—No. 

45,275. With whom did you work ?—I was at the 
“ Royal Oak,” in Crook’s Place. 

45,276. Were you not at Clarke’s at all >—Never in 
the house. Yes, I believe I went in once, some two 
or three years ago, on a matter of business. At the 
“ Royal Oak,” Mr. Aldous’s, Mr. Roche asked me if I 
would see to the Crook’s Place district, and I volun- 
teered to do so. 

45,277. Did you pay any messengers at Aldous’s ? 
—Not one. 

-45,278. You were the clerk in charge there ?>— 
Wes. 

45,279. Was Andrew Mann employed there ?— 
T recollect a person of the name of Mann. 

45,280. And the two Stowers?—Yes, I think I 
recollect the name of Stowers. 

45,281. And the two persons of the name of 
Flood ?—I do not recollect them. 

45,282. There were two persons of tbe name of 
Mann ?—I do not recollect two. 

45,283. You only recollect one ?——No. 

45,284. You made a list of the messengers ?>—No, 
T made no list. 

45,285. Where were they paid?—They were paid 
at the “ Royal Oak,” some of them. 

45,286. By whom ?—By Miller and Roche. 

45,287. What. list’ had they to pay them from ?— 
They had a list from the “‘ Crown and Angel.” IT had 
no list, because I did not set any on. 

45,288, You set on the. Manns ?— No, I believe 
they spoke to me, and-I referred them to the “ Crown 
and Angel,” because Roche told me I was not to set 
anyone on, but to refer them to him. 

45,289. What had Fenn to do down there ?—I do not 
know anything about Mr. Fenn at that election. 

45,290. Do you know him by sight ?—Yes. 

45,291. What was he doing?— He was doing 
nothing then. 

45,292. Where was he doing something ?—I do not 
know. 

45,293. You heard of his paying at Anderson’s, at 
the “ Royal Oak” ?—I heard that he did so at a pre- 
vious municipal election. 

45,294. But on this occasion ?—Not on this occa- 
sion. 

45,295. You didnot ‘hear anything -about. it P—Not 
a word, yisout monet bir ox 


45,296. Not on the Wednesday night afterwards >— 
Not on the Weduesday night afterwards. 

45,297. How many messengers were there employed 
at the “ Royal Oak” ?—For the first three days I do not 
think there were more than five or six; on the Wed- 
nesday, in the middle of the day, some 15 or 20 came 
from the “Crown and Angel” with circulars, and 
they saw to the delivering of those, which occupied 
till some time on the Thursday. Then there were 
only three or four or four or five messengers there 
after that. 

45,298. Be good enough to tell me whether you 
know any of the names which I will read out to you. 
Joseph Amiss or Joseph Henry Amiss ?p—No. 


45,299. William Arnup, of Queen Street P—No. 
45,300. James Gaze ?—No. 

45,301. Robert Gibson ?—No. 

45,302. William Waller, of King Street ?-—No. 
45,303. James Hawkins ?—No. 


45,304. 
45,305. 
45,306. 
45,307. 
45,308. 
45,309. 
45,310. 


David Wiseman, of Queen Street ?—No. 
David Wiseman, of Chapel Street >—No. 
Charles Girdlestone ?>—No. 

Andrew Ambrose, of King Street >—No. 
Timothy Harper, of Queen Street ?—No. 
William Boast, of Chapel Street ?—No. 
Henry Brock ?—No. 

45,311; Charles Burton P—No. 

45,312. Ambrose Mann ?—There was a man of the 
name of Mann, but I do not know whether it was 
Ambrose; I think there was a Mann, 

45,318, Josiah Bushell ?—No. 

45,314, Benjamin Fish, of Queen Street ?—No. 

45,315. John Girling ?—No. 

45,316. Benjamin Hammond, of Queen Street >— 


45,317. Edward Thomas Hammond, of King Street? 
—No. 

45,318. John Hammond ?—No. 

45,319. Stower?—There was a Stower some part 
of the time, but not continually, because he came from 
the “ Crown and Angel.” : 

45,320. Did you see Robert Humphrey, of King 
Street ?—No. 

45,321. Or a second Robert Humphrey, of King 
Street —No. 

45,322, 'Those men were paid for being there, but 
they were not there, you say, whilst you were there ? 
—No. 

45,323. Are you quite sure of that ?—Quite certain. 

45,324. If your account is true, that these - people 
were only two.days at the “ Royal Oak,” why should 
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they be paid there ?—I do not know why they were 
paid there. { 

45,325. How many do you suppose were paid there? 
—About 20. : 

45,326. What reason was there for paying these 
men there ?—I do not know what reason there was ; 
some of them lived in the district, and Mr. Roche and 
Mr. Miller came to me on the Monday evening and 
said they were going up to pay some in Crook’s Place 
district, and asked if I had any objection to go with 
them. I said, “I have no objection,” and I went. 

45,327, How many did they pay ?—About 20. 

45,328. More than that?—I would not confine 
myself to one or two, but not more than 265, 

45,329. Did you go anywhere else with Roche and 
Miller to pay ?—Yes, we went from there to the 
“Royal Standard,” in Ber Street. 

45,330. Moore’s ?—Yes. 

45,331. How many were paid there ?—I should 
think not quite 20. 

45,332. Just think a little about that. We have 
not been without evidence upon that subject.—No, 
sir. 

45,333, Are you sure there were not quite 20 ?— 
I feel quite certain there were not more than 20. _ 

45,334. You said not quite 20?—I should not like 
to confine myself to one or two. 

45,335. Where else did they pay ?—When I came 
away I came home, and I believe they went home. 

45,336. Had they a list that they paid from ?—Yes, 

45,337. What sort of list ?—It appeared to be a 
sheet of paper, or something of that sort, done up in 
the form of a book ; two or three sheets of paper. 

45,338. They -had a separate sheet for those at 
Aldous’s, and a separate one for those at Moore’s ?— 
No, I think the names were called; they came to 
be paid, and they took the name out of the general 
list. 

45,339. They called the generai list over at Moore’s 
and at Aldous’s ?—If anyone came for payment they 
looked to see whether they were on the list. 

45,340. How would those people know that they 
were to be paid at Aldous’s?—I believe there was a 
notice that they would be paid there. 

45,341. That who would be paid?— The mes- 
sengers. 

45,342. Not all ?—Some of them. 

45,848. How should a man know that he was to go 
to Moore’s, or to Aldous’s, or to the ‘Crown and Angel” 
to be paid ?—I do not know; I believe they paid at the 
“ Crown and Angel,” and then they called upon 
me. 

45,344. How long were they paying at Moore’s >— 
About three quarters of an hour, 

45,345. Were they nota great deal longer than that ? 
—I was not there longer than’that, and they came 
away when IJ did; it might be an hour. 

45,346. We have had a great deal of evidence upon 
that subject which may be all perfectly wrong, but 
that evidence points to a much greater number of 
people, and a much longer time.—They did not call 
upon me till nearly 9 o’clock ; we went to the ‘ Royal 
Oak,” and from there to Moore’s, and I was home 
before eleven. They paid at the ‘‘Crown and Angel ;” 
they began there at half-past seven, and then they 
called upon me as they were going to the “ Royal 
Oak.” 

45,347. What did they want you for ?—Mr. Roche 
was not altogether certain whether any that came were 
the real parties they represented themselves to be. I 
said I should not be much assistance, for I did not 
know a great deal about the people in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

45,348. Do you think that you would know the look 
of the piece of paper from which they were paid ee 
I do not know that I should; I never took any parti- 
cular notice of it. é 

45,349. How many men do you suppose they paid 
altogether at the two places ?—I should think from 
35 to 40; not more than 40, putting it at the outside. 

45,850, From 35 to 40 at the two places ?>—Yea, 
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45,351. It is the fifth ward P—Yes, 

45,352, How many do you suppose they paid at the 
“ Crown and Angel” ?—I do not know; I was not 
there. 

45,353. Where else were there messengers employed 
in that ward besides those three places >—Nowhere 
else that I know. 

45,354. Are you quite certain ?—Quite certain. 

45,355, They were not put on anywhere else ?— 
Not that I am aware of, 

45,356. At none of the other houses >—No. 

45,357. By none of the other people ?—Not that I 
know of. 

45,358. Were you engaged as a clerk at this place ? 
—-No, I went up there. 

45,359. Who was clerk ?—I was the acknowledged 
clerk. 

45,360. What work did you do?—I saw to the de- 
livering out of the circulars, 

45,361. What portion of the circulars had you to 
deliver out >—The whole of Crook’s Place, and two or 
three streets besides. 

45,362. Do you mean to represent that the 15 men 
were fully engaged for those two days ?—For nearly 
a day and a half; when we had the circulars they were 
tied up indiscriminately, and we were put to great in- 
convenience in consequence of the streets not being 
numbered, and had to arrange the circulars after we 
had received them. : 

45,363. Where did you get them from ?—They were 
sent from the ‘* Crown and Angel.” 

45,364, Higgledy-piggledy ?—They were tied up in 
bundles, and I believe arranged in streets, but when 
we untied the bundles we found that perhaps one or 
two houses would be at the top, and then the next one 
would be at the other end of the street. 

45,365. It did not strike you that that was done to 
make work and consume time ?—No. 

45,366. If it did not strike you then, does it now ? 
—No, it does not; because I do not think that the 
parties who tied up the circulars would know the 
neighbourhood. 

45,367. Do you not think that it would have been 
wise to employ people to’ tie them up who did know 
the neighbourhood ?—I think so, 

45,368. Your messengers had very little to do if 
they did not go beyond Crook’s Place >—The messen- 
gers worked fairly well; they did not work hard, but 
still they did not stand about. 

45,369. If it had been anything else but a parlia- 
mentary election, how many could you haye done the 
work with ?—That depends. 

45,370. Could you have done it with four persons ? 
—Not with that class of people. 

45,371. With a proper class of people ?—Yes, I 
should think I could do it with six or seven, or four 
or five. 

45,372. And you could have done it well?— 
Yes. 

45,373. (Mr. Howard.) Why did you not get the 


“proper class of people ?—I do not know. 


45,374, I cannot part with you upon such an un- 
satisfactory answer as that. I may not see you again, 
and I wish to understand you.—I had nothing to do 
with the arrangements of the election, or anything of 
that sort, and did not believe it possible to get all over 
the city (as people were so much wanted) such effectual 
help, and therefore I thought they took on this class 
of people as messengers. 

45,375. You cannot explain how it was?—No. I 
do not think that it was done for a corrupt purpose, at 
all events. 

45,376. I see you are smiliag.—No, I am_ not 
smiling ; if it had been done for a corrupt purpose I 
think it would have been done more extensively. 

45,377. (Mr. Goldney.) You think that it was 
capable of being done more extensively >—Yes; we 
had plenty of applications, 4 

45,378. (Mr, Howard.) Do you think it was all 
done with pure and honourable motives ?—I would 
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prefer to say that than say that it was done colourably 
or corrupt. 

45,379, The question is, which you would rather 
say, as an honest man, upon your oath ?—I would 
rather say that. 

45,380. (Mr. Goldney.) We have all been mistaken 
in supposing that there was any corruption at the 
elections of 1874 or. 1875 ?—I think that it has been 
much exaggerated. 

45,381. You suppose that there may have been one 
or two dozen people put on ?—In the different wards, 
‘but not done in a manner to influence the election. 

45,382, On either side P—When it is admitted that 
to do the work well all over the city we should 
require 200 or 300 efficient messengers, I cannot see 
that when only 700 or 800 were employed there is 
so much corruption. 

45,383. 800 or 900 ?—800. 

45,384. 904 is the number of Liberal messengers 
admitted ?—I did not see that it was 904. 

45,385. (Mr. Howard.) What do you think of it 
now ? Take 904 on the Liberal side, and 62 public- 
houses engaged all over the city. Do you still think 
that they conducted the election with pure and 
honourable intentions? Give me your answer, after 
reflection ?—-I believe that was the intention of the 
heads of the party—that the election should be con- 
ducted fair and honourable. 

45,386. Who are the heads of the party, in your 
opinion ?—The managers of the election. 

45,387. Who are the managers ?—Mr. Stevens was 
one, 

45,388. Mr. Stevens has told us that his desire was 
that it should be conducted quite purely ; but do you 
think it was conducted purely? One man may have 
honourable intentions, but suppose the honourable 
intentions are not carried out ?—I think there is a 
difference between the manner in which it is done 
and saying it was done for a corrupt purpose. If 
2,000 messengers were employed, that would be a 
ereat difference. 

45,889. (Mr. Goldney.) You think that the em- 
ployment of 2,000 would be corrupt ?—Yes. 

45,390. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think that the em- 
ployment of 1,000 would be corrupt ?—It would be 
very excessive. 

45,391. You have got to within 96; there were 
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904 on the Liberal side, so that you have not far to 
go. 904 are admitted to have been employed ?— 
The last account I saw put it down at 800. 

45,392. Take it from me that 904 is the number 
returned by Mr. Stevens, and therefore to be relied 
upon. Take it at 904, and 62 public-houses engaged 
and paid, for the purpose of the election. Do you 
now think that it was pure ?—I cannot say that it 
was pure. 

45,393. What is it? If it is not pure, is it im- 
pure ?—To a certain extent it is. 

45,394, Then you admit that there was corrupt 
employment to some extent at the last election on the 
Liberal side ?—To some extent. 

45,395. To the extent to which it was corrupt, you 
would not repeat it >—Certainly not. 

45,396. Are you aware that, with one or two 
exceptions, the ward managers on your side have 
come into court and declared that they would do the 
same thing over again at another election ?>—Yes, I 
have heard it. 

45,397. Having given me the answer you have just 
given, what do you think of that statement made in 
the face of the Commissioners’ inquiry into corrupt 
practices ?—I think it is very excessive. 

45,398. Do you think that it ought to be repeated ? 
—Certainly not. ‘ : 

45,3899. You differ with your friends, the ward 
managers >—Yes, I differ from them in that respect. 

45,400, It ought not to be repeated >—But I cannot 
see that even 800 or 900 is so corrupt or colourable, 
considering the materials if is composed of. 

45,401. You would not do it again ?>—Certainly 
not; I should not have anything to do with elections 
unless the post office was tried, and if that failed 

45,402. Why did it not occur to you to employ the 
post office before? All at once it seems to have 
occurred to you, since the Commissioners have been 
here, that the post office might deliver a few letters ? 
—I have often thought of it. 

45,403. Why did it not occur to you to endeavour 
to persuade your political friends to use the post 
office ?—I had not enough influence with them for 
that. 

45,404. You heart is not quite on your sleeve, but 
I think I see into your mind,—I have given you my 
opinion. 


JAMES WILLIAM TAYLOR, junior, sworn and examined, 


45,405. (Mr. Howard.) Are you son of Mr. Taylor 
who was examined here this morning ?—Yes. 

45,406. He assisted Mr. Stanley, I think ?—Not 
particularly assisted him. 

45,407. What did he do then? You are aware that 
your father rendered him great help during the elec- 
tion?—Yes. 

45,408. Do you not call that assisting ?—Certainly. 

45,409. Did you assist your father ?—Yes. 

45,410. Then you assisted your father, and your 
father assisted Mr. Stanley >—No doubt about that, 

45,411. What did you assist your father to do ?— 
To get up what voters we could for the election. 

45,412. Did you begin your labours only on the 
election day, or before the election day ?—Only on the 
election day. 

45,413. The polling day ?—'That is all. 

45,414. Did you take up voters to the poll ?—-No ; 
I merely invited people or asked them to go and vote 
for Colonel Wilkinson. 

45,415. You used your influence with them to go 
and vote for the Tory party ?—I merely asked them 
to do that. 

45,416. What sort of people were they ?—Anyone 
I thought was a voter. 

45,417. Even although he happened to be a mes- 
senger, I suppose ?—I did not ask myself that. 

45,418. I suppose there were a good many mes- 
sengers who were voters ?—A great many, I have no 
doubt. 


45,419, And you helped them to the poll ?—TI did 
not help them. 

45,420. They went ?—They went. 

45,421. On your recommendation ?—If I came 
across any, I asked them whether they had voted. 

45,422. Had they voted ?—If they had not, I 
invited them to do so, and asked them to do so. 

45,423. There is not much use in messengers, un- 
less you get their votes?—I do not believe in mes- 
sengers. ; 

45,424, Especially if you do not get their votes ?— 
I do not think they are wanted. 

45,425. Do you think that their votes are wanted ? 
—Yes, their votes are wanted. 

45,426. You agree with your father that the object 
of the employment of messengers is to get their votes ? 
—Certainly it is. 

45,427. How many men were messengers there, at 
that time ?—I really cannot say; I did not go into 
the committee room but once all the time. I was busy 
in my business a portion of the day. 

45,428. A considerable number?—Perhaps 50 or 
over. 

45,429. What did they do with themselves? — 
Loitered about, and did nothing. 

45,430. I suppose they were not asked to do any- 
thing ?>—I do not believe they were. 

45,431. For the reason that there was nothing to 
do ?—There was nothing to do, 
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45,432. That is how it stands ?—That is my belief. 

45, "433. You have no doubt of it >—I have no doubt 
about it. 

45,434. Do you think it is right >—Certainly not. 

45,435. It is wrong ?—I think it is wrong. 

45,436. You thought so at the time, I expect >—I 
did ; T thought there were a great many more on both 
sides than were required. 

45,437. Did you put any on?—No. 

45,438. Did you promise any man anything for his 
vote P—No. 

45,439. In what sense did you think it was wrong, 
legally, or morally, or both ?—I believe at the time I 
did not know so much about it as since I have read 
the Commission. I see now it is both morally and 
legally wrong. I did not know so much at that time. 

45,440, Is there any other information that you 
can give us? Did: you hear whether a large number 
of messengers were put on on the other side ?>—Yes, I 
am sure of it. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


45,441. Persons have said in that box, over and 
over again, that they put voters on from pure and 
honourable motives. Are you able to agree with 
them ?—Certainly not. 

45,442. What do you believe they were anplored 
for on the other side? — For a colourable employ- 
ment. 

45,448. To catch votes p—Yes. 

45,444. Do you believe that they wanted any such 
number of men to assist in the election ?—Certainly 
not. 

45,445. You do not object to the post office, I sup- 
pose Not at all; I think it is the best way of doing 
business. 

45,446. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you akan an ac- 
tive part in many elections ?—No, not particularly at 
any elections. 

45,447. Then you have had no great experience 
as to the result of employing the post office >—I have 
had no great experience in the matter. 


Gores THomAs WILLS sworn and examined. 


45,448. (Mr. Howard.) Where do you live ?>—In 
Heigham Street. 

45,449. What are you P—A tanner and fellmonger. 
. Were you engaged at the last election ?>— 


. In 1874 ?—No. 
. Did you take an active part in the election ? 


45,453. Had you no employment ?—No. 

45,454. Have you ever been engaged at either of 
the parliamentary elections here ?—No. 

45,455. Neyer ?—No. 

45,456. Do you take any part in politics?—No 
further than’ as a volunteer. I have a trap that I 


_ place at the service of the Conservative party. 


45,457. Did you volunteer your services at either 
of the last two elections ?—No. 

45,458. You rendered no assistance ?—No further 
than driving persons who might ask me, to the poll. 
I have a horse and trap which I place at the disposal 
of the Conservative party. 

45,459. You have never been paid anything for 
your services ?—No. 

45,460. You never set anyone on ?— 
10 men who work for me. 

45,461. You have never set anyone on as a mes- 
senger ?—No. 

45,462. Nor recommended any messenger ?—No. 

45,463. You know nothing about it p—No. 

45,464. All you did was to take a few men up in 
your vehicle >—Yes, when I was required. I always 
lend the Conservative party a hand. 

45,465. It has been represented to us that you were 
a messenger on the Conservative side ?—What I 
should say would not bear directly on the Commis- 
sion ; it might indirectly. I happen to hold the dis- 
tinguished position of overseer in North Heigham, 
and I should be glad to make the statement I have to 
make, only perhaps I should be taking up the time of 
the Commissioners. 

45,466. On what particular point is it ?—Iam over- 
seer, and you are aware that there are two in each 
parish. In North Heigham party spirit runs very high, 
and it is usual, one day before Good Friday, for the 
Conservative party to nominate six at the vestry 
meeting, and the Liberal party do the same; the 
chairman takes the show of hands, and the six uames 
which carry the show of hands are submitted to the 
magistrates, who thereupon choose two as overseers. 
On the last occasion I was asked; I did not particu- 
larly desire the distinguished post, I assure you. In the 
public meeting held at the vestry, the show of hands 
was in favour of the Conservatives. A poll was de- 
manded, which lasted one day preceding and the day 
following Good Friday. The election resulted in the 
return of only one of the Radical names. There is 
no list for the voting for overseers.. Several objec- 
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tions were made, and the returning officer, the Rey. 
Mr. Dixon, forwarded to the magistrates the two lists 
of six each. The magistrates chose John Vasser and 
myself ; they were published in all the papers, and it 
has been the practice, I believe, for the town clerk 
to take the one whose name stands first to be the 
acting overseer. On this occasion he did not, but 
handed the papers to Mr. Vasser. I applied in due 
course for the papers, and was told by the town clerk 
that they were handed to Mr. Vasser, because I was 
going to employ Dawson to act as my deputy in 
making out the list. I did not deny that fact, because I 
have too much business on my hands to do it myself; 
but I should have been the responsible man. I have 
said that party spirit runs very high ; but I submit 
that party spirit has nothing to do with the town 
clerk or any other city official, I am glad to make 
that remark in this box, and I hope it will appear in 
print. The consequence was that the papers were 
handed over to Mr. Vasser, and I have not acted as 
overseer, nor signed any papers but the rate books. 
The town clerk has made a statement about overseers, 
and that is why I make the remark. 

45,467. It has been stated in this court that over- 
seers discharge their duties under political bias ?—I 
believe that nothing occurs in Norwich, whether it be 
the election of overseers, boards of guardians, or town 
councillors, but party politics are brought to bear on 
the matter ; and I am sorry for it. 

45,468. It is almost inconceivable that overseers of 
the poor should allow their minds to be influenced.— 
Those parties who hold high official positions should 
let. politics alone. I know the reason that the town 
clerk gave for not making me the senior overseer. I 
do not seek for the post, only I object to being 
handled. 

45,469. At all events, you were not amessenger at 
I should like my remarks to go 
forth to the public. 

45,470. You are the first overseer we have had 
before us ?—I think they should all be called through- 
out the city. 

45,471. It has been publicly stated that their duties 
are discharged with considerable political bias ?—I 
believe they are. 

45,472. If it be true, it is a very serious business ?— 
Yes. 

45,473. No gentleman who has acted as overseer 
has presented himself before us, notwithstanding the 
observations which have been made by persons of 
respectability in the witness-box—a matter which, 
speaking for myself, has occasioned me not, a little 
surprise.—I am not an acting overseer. 

45,474. (Mr. Goldney.) How many parishes are 
there i in Heigham ?—I do not know; North Heigham 
is very large, and they aabicss two eye paling A for the 
overseership. Sioy ovownugdar es 
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Joun Cook sworn and examined. 


45,475. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 
“ Swan ” ?—Yes. 

45,476. Where ?>—At Magdalene Gate. 

45,477, In which ward is that?—The seventh 
ward. 

45,478. How long have youkept it >—Three years. 

45,479. Did you let some room or rooms in 1875 as 
a committee room ?—I let one room. 

45,480. To which side >—The Conservative party. 

45,481. Is it a large room ?—Yes. 

45,482. On what day was it first occupied >—That 
I cannot say. 

45,483. Was it three or four days before the 
election ?—Yes, four days during the election. 

45,484. Was it used as a committee room ?—I 
believe it was. 

45,485. Were there clerks there ?—There were. 

45,486. And messengers ?—There were. 

45,487. How many clerks >—About four altogether, 
I think. 

45,488. How many messengers ?—I cannot say, ten 
or twenty there might be; there were several out 
and in. 

45,489. It was the principal committee room ?—I 
believe it was. 

45,490. Did that continue to be occupied up to 
Friday, the polling day ?—It did. 

45,491. What did they pay you for it ?—Two 
guineas. 

45,492. Have you always been a Conservative ?>— 
Never no other thing. 

45,493. (Mr. Goldney.) Was your house taken in 
1874 ?—No. 

45,494, Did you apply in 1874 to have it taken ?-— 
Yes. 

45,495. Did you apply in 1875 ?—They came and 
hired the room, 

45,496. Who came ?—Mr. Gilbert. 

45,497. Mr. Gilbert himself ?—Yes. 

45,498. The chief agent ?—Yes. 

45,499. What did you get for it?>—Two guineas. 

45,500. Did you make a bargain with him for two 
guineas ?—No, I did not. 

45,501.. How was the two guineas arrived at as a 
price ?—It appeared to be what they were paying. 

45,502. What were they paying ?—Two guineas ; 
that is what I, understood. 

45,503. What other Conservative committee room 
was there down at your end of the seventh ward ?— 
That I cannot say. I did not study anything or take 
any interest in it. 

45,504. I suppose you walk about sometimes ?— 
I do. 

45,505. Do you know any other of the public- 
houses ?—I know some. 

45,506. What ‘other Conservative public-houses 


Do you keep the 


- were there ?-—Whiting’s. 


45,507. What was that ?—A Conservative house. 

45,508. What do you say about the “Cat and 
Fiddle ” ?—Yes, Blyth’s, that was one. 

45,509. How far is that from you ?—300 or 400 
yards. 

45,510. Is it so much as that ?—TI do not think it is 
more. tae 

45,511. Do you not believe that it is a great deal 
less >—That is about the distance. 

45,512. Is it on the same side of the road ?—No. 

45,518. How far is it from being opposite to you? 
—200-or 800 yards I should think. 


45,514. The “Whalebone” is not much farther 
off >—A quarter of a mile. 

45,515. 400 yards you think ?>—Yes, it would be 
about that. 

45,516. Then there is the “ Prince of Denmark ” ? 
—Yes, that I know. 

45,517. That is not above 400 yards off, is it ? 
—J do not think it is. 

45,518. (Mr. Howard.) Did you put on any mes- 
sengers ?—TI did not, I had nothing to do with it. 

45,519. Did you recommend any ?—No. 

45,520. At either election ?>—No. 

45,521. You knew all about the employment of 
messengers, did you not ?—I knew there were some 
there, 

45,522. You knew that there was an extensive em- 
ployment in 1874, on your side ?—That I can say 
nothing about. 

45,523. Yes, I expect you can ?—I cannot. 

45,524. Do you mean to say that, living in the city 
and keeping a public-house, you knew nothing about 
it P—I believe there is some at all times employed ; 
yes, I am aware there is. 

45,525, At which election did you first notice the 
large employment of messengers ?—I noticed it more 
this lust time. 

45,526. Did you. notice it before 1874 ?—I cannot 
say I took any notice what was employed before. 

45,527. How many clerks do you say were em- 
ployed at your room ?—J believe three. 

45,528. Did they really seem to have anything to 
do ?—No, there was not much doing ; there did not 
appear to be much doing. 

45,529. Was there any honest work to employ them 
upon ?—I don’t hardly think there was; they did not 
seem to be doing much, 

45,530. Were the messengers paid at your house ? 
—Yes. 

45,531. How long did it to take to pay them ?—I 
should think an hour, or an hour and a half. 

42,532. When were they paid?—That I cannot 
say. 
45,533. (Mr. Goldney.) Was it on Saturday or 
Monday ?—On Friday. 

45,534. The same day as the election >—Yes. 

45,535, Who paid them ?—Greene. 

45,536. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose the men were 
hanging about a good deal at the election >—Yes. 

45,537. You can tell us whether or not they had 
enough to do? Be careful.—They did not seem to 
have much to do. 

45,538. Have you any doubt that they had next to 
nothing to do, the majority of them ?—I might say 
next to nothing. , 

45,539. What did you think, under those cireum- 
stances, the men were employed for ?—As for that 
I could not, say. 

45,540..I expect you hada notion about it >—It 
might be to keep things in order. 

45,541. Might it have been for something else ?>— 
That I cannot say. 

45,542. Were you aware, until this Commission, 
of the large number of public-houses engaged ?>— 
I cannot understand you. 

45,543. Were you aware, until this Commission, 
that there had been so large an employment of public- 
houses at the election ?—Yes, I knew there were a 
great many employed. 
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45,544. Did it strike you that there was only a suf- 
ficient number employed ?—That I could not say. 

45,545. What do you think now ?—I believe there 
was more than was wanted. 

45,546. You area licensed victualler; but I must 
ask you, do you not believe that the employment of 
public-houses, to so large an extent, is with a view to 
obtaining the influence of the house in favour of the 
party who takes it? Do you not believe that that is 
the object >—Yes, I think it must be so. 


Mr. Jacog Henry TILLetrtr 


45,551. (Mr. Howard.) The Commissioners thought 
that, possibly, you might desire, before the Commission 
closed, to have the opportunity of adding to the evi- 
dence, or making some further observations, and 
we have summoned you chiefly from that point of 
view ?—Have you any questions you wish to put to 
me ? 

45,552. I should like to put one or two questions to 
you, but before I put them I ask you whether you 
desire to say anything ?—I should like to explain one 
or two things. 

45,558. Will you please to do that now, in your own 
way. Tell me the points as you go on ?—The first 
point is in reference to the persons employed in 1868 
being directed towards the close of the day to go and 
vote. 

45,554. That was the siatemeut made by Mr. 
Coaks?—That is part of the truth, but an essential 
fact was not stated, namely, that at the time it was 
distinctly understood that anyone voting must forego 
his claim to payment. 

45,555. Do you mean that that order was given ?— 

It was distinctly’understood in the room when I was 
there that no one who was paid should vote. When 
this matter was inquired into before the Commission 
in 1869 it was repeatedly so stated, and that fact was 
not mentioned in connexion with the statement made 
by the witness you refer to. 
45,556. He says, “ We said we will have no voters 
employed, except where voters are indispensable ; 
“ that was adhered to, but it was agreed that these 
“ should not vote. This was agreed until the after- 
“ noon of the polling day, when the order went forth 
“ in Mr Tillett’s presence that all the employés were 
“ to vote. I saw the election was hanging in the 
“ balance, and it was done, and a message went from 
“ the committee for every employé. That was in Mr. 
“ Tillett’s presence ?—It was.” That is what you refer 
to >—Yes. 

45,557. (Mr. Goldney.) It was sworn to in 1869 ? 
—Yes ; the witness should have gone on to say, “ but it 
“ was distinctly understood that no one could legally 
“ vote who was paid.” 

45,558. (Mr. Howard.) He certainly did not say 
it ?—He did not say it; it was said half a dozen times 
over at least, before the Commission of 1869. 

45,559. Said in your hearing >—Yes. 

45,560. Are you able to tell us whether or not the 
employés were advertised of that fact by express 
notice, so that they might exercise their option ?—I 
think they were told it. Mr. Stevens will tell you 
better on that point. He gave evidence on the 
question, before the Commission of 1869. He there 
stated that he did tell the employés that if they voted 
they must forego any claim to payment. 

45,561. Are you aware whether, afterwards, any of 
them were paid ?—I do not know that ; that you must 
ask Mr. Stevens about. JI am only speaking to what 
took place in the room when I was present. 

45,562. As far as you are aware, you for one took 
no precautions to prevent their being afterwards paid ? 
—I do not know whether they voted, and I do not 
know whether they were paid. 

45,563. As far as you know, no inquiry was made ? 
—I made none. 

45,564. What is the next point ?—The next point 
is in regard to Mr. Warner. I wish to explain, which 
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45,547. You thought so, I expect, when you let 
your house, did you not ?—I cannot say I thought 
that; there were several others, and I was asked 
for it. 

45,548. (Mr. Goldney.) Does the Conservative 
Association meet at your house >—They have done. 

45,549. At what other house do they meet ?—They 
have met at the “Cat and Fiddle,” I think; they 
have only met on one occasion at mine, 

45,550. Do you belong to it ?-—No, I do not. 


recalled and further examined. 


‘ 


I have done over and over again, how it was that Mr. 
Warner ceased to be connected with Norwich. 

45,565. Apropos of what evidence before us are you 
now going to speak ?—It has been said over and over 
again, in this Commission, that I got rid of Mr. 
Warner, and that there was a feeling amongst the 
electors that I had behaved unfairly to Mr. Warner. 
That has been said over and over again; I wish to 
explain that that is utterly untrue, and I wish to state 
the circumstances very briefly indeed, and these are 
probable from other sources. Mr. Warner originally 
came down in connexion with Mr. Peto. It being 
arranged between the Whig section and the more 
advanced section that each should be represented, the 
Whig section elected Mr. Peto, afterwards Sir Morton 
Peto, and our section selected Mr. Warner. Mr. 
Warner at that time was an advanced Liberal. He 
subsequently altered his views to a considerable extent, 
as all his friends know; and towards the end of his 
parliamentary career I had a communication from head 
quarters that Mr. Warner was considered amongst the 
doubtful men, and that his vote could not be relied 
upon. I told Mr. Warner this, and I had a com- 
munication one day, on the very morning when he 
was at Norwich, and I spoke to him on the question. 
It was a vital vote that was coming on the next day, 
and he was then uncertain as to how he should vote. 
Without going into further particulars I may say that 
his views then inclined more to what were called the 
Conservative Whig party. I said to Mr. Warner 
(with whom I was then exceedingly friendly and 
never have had any personal difference), “We cannot 
“ accept you, especially with the enlarged constituency, 
“as our man, but we shall be very glad indeed if the 
“ Whig section would accept you as theirs.” My 
expectation up to the very last was that they would 
have accepted Mr. Warner as their man, and then we 
should have selected some one else. It was then quite 
undetermined who that somebody else should be, but 
we should have selected somebody else, and have 
renewed our arrangement. Instead of that the Whig 
party met and selected Sir William Russell. 

45,566. Did they think Mr, Warner’s views too 
much advanced for them?—JI faney the personal 
element got in there, I am sorry to say. 

45,567. You have conveyed to my mind (I daresay 
I may be wrong) that you thought Mr. Warner was 
tending towards the: Conservative Whigs, and when 
the Conservative Whigs got hold of him they said he 
was tending too much to the Radicals >—No, I think 
they thought he was too friendly with me to be their 
man as a matter.of fact. I will refer you to one point. 
Mr. Warner spoke in the House of Commons (there- 
fore this is nota mere matter of opinion on my part) on 
the Reform question, and his views were of a very Con- 
servative complexion ; and the “Times” ina leading 
article referred to the member for the Liberal con- 
stituency of Norwich being actually opposed to Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure, or something to that effect. That 
of course greatly annoyed our people. I only want to 
show you that there was a reason on the ground of 
principle why, with a constituency immensely enlarged, 
we should not be satisfied with Sir William Russell 
and Mr. Warner. That is all I need say. There was 
no personal reason whatever between Mr. Warner and 
myself. 4 

45,568, You were the agent for Mr. Warner ?—I 
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was not the agent and never was the agent for Mr. 
Warner. I never conducted an election in my life. 

45,569. You were not an agent of any kind ?—No, 
it was simply this, I represented him here, and he 
corresponded with me, and usually the money or any- 
thing he sent down for charities, and so on, was sent 
through me; but his elections were conducted by 
Mr. Wilde. 

45,570. Mr. Wilde is now dead ?—Mr. Wilde is 
now dead; and afterwards, I think, by Mr. Coaks. 
The election of Russell and Warner was conducted by 
Mr. Coaks. 

45,571. Is there any other point?—I wish to 
allude to the allegation made in this Court that I 
broke the arrangement in reference to the aldermen. 
That is also a partial statement of facts. I will state 
all the facts as concisely as I can. 

45,572. ‘Tell me by whom the statement was made ? 
—I do not like to mention names, but I think it was 
made by Mr. Bolingbroke, who, I am quite sure, 
erred unintentionally, because he is a most honourable 
and conscientious person. He said Mr. Tillett broke 
the arrangement. 

45,573. I know it has been said over and over 
again by more than one person. (The learned Com- 
missioner read an extract from the evidence of Mr. 
Bolingbroke.) He seeems to have spoken with a good 
deal of definiteness r—Yes, and I will state the facts 
which will be no less definite. I was elected mayor 
in 1869, I believe. The first act that took place after 
I took the chair, was a very remarkable one. An 
alderman on the Whig side came into the council, and 
holding up bank notes in his hand, said, “I have been 
offered these to vote for the Tory aldermen.” He 
handed them over to me, and they were half Bank 
of England notes, amounting, I think, to 300/.; I will 
not be sure whether it was 300/. or 500/. I said, 
“What does this mean?” He said, “ I have been 
offered this money if I will vote for the Tory aldermen.” 
The numbers then in the Council were equal. Of 
course that led toa great scene; it led to a prosecu- 
tion, and, of course, great scandal. At that I said to 
the Conservatives, “ These matters are carried to a 
“ most frightful pitch when bribery not only extends 
“ to the constituency but to the members of the 
“ council,” and I said, “It is high time we should 
* put an end to it.” Mr. Johnson and myself drew 
up certain resolutions which amounted to this, that 
each party repudiated a majority in the council, and 
each party pledged itself to the other that it would 
not have a majority in the council. That was the 
basis of it. I hold the original document, which is 
signed by Sir Samuel Bignold and nearly all the 
Conservative party. This worked well for some 
years, and was honorably kept. But after awhile, this 
movement arose, and it arose exclusively on the 
Liberal side. You can inquire into these facts. I 
will give you the definite facts. Our wards were 
attacked by a section of the Conservative party. ‘The 
leaders. of the Conservative party either did not or 
could not control those attacks. Those attacks were 
corrupt. 

45,574. What sort of attacks do you mean ?-— 
Oppositions were started ; that is what | mean. Oppo- 
sitions were started in wards that were known to be 
Liberal ; those oppositions were sustained by corrupt 
men and corrupt agency, and successfully. I will give 
you the name of one man in particular, a Mr. Worledge, 
who was examined in this Court before the last Com- 
mission, who had absconded in the case of the election 
of Sir Henry Stracey, and had adopted a fictitious 
name, going to Manchester. He was brought forward 
(although that was exposed and known) in the seventh 
ward by Mr. Patteson, and he was elected. Although 
when he came before the Commission he said he was 
so drunk during the election day that he could not 
remember anything that he had done, and he had 
abseconded to avoid examination before Mr. Baron 
Martin, and although that was a Liberal ward and 
Mr. Patteson knew it to be a Liberal ward, Mr. Wor- 
ledge was brought forward and Mr. Worledge was 
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carried. That was not the only case. In the eighth 
ward, which is a most decided Liberal ward, two Con- 
servatives were brought forward, and they were carried 
by enormous bribery, so much so that there was a 
prosecution and a trial in this Court, and one of the 
leaders in that was convicted and imprisoned. The 
result of these oppositions, which were entirely in 
breach of good faith, was to give the majority to the 
other side. I said to Mr. Johnson (and Mr. Youngs 


- who is now here was present), “ You are breaking the 


“ understanding ; you are getting a majority by cor- 
“* yupting our wards.” It was then agreed that we 
should be recouped out of the aldermen. I mean, they 
having a majority by their corrupt agencies, that was 
deliberately agreed. I will tell you who were present 
when Mr, Johnson agreed to it» Mr. Youngs, Mr. 
Patteson, Mr. Watson, and myself, went to Mr. 
Johnson’s house and the whole facts were gone over. 
He admitted that there had been a breach of faith, that 
we were entitled to be recouped out of the aldermen ; 
and Mr. Patteson, Mr. Watson, Mr. Youngs, and my- 
self met in the Guildhall afterwards, and it was 
arranged that it shouid he done. I went into the 
Council, and I moved the list of aldermen. Mr. Tuck 
(who was present here the other day, and was appealed 
to, I believe, by one of the witnesses who brought this 
charge against me), was present in the Council and 
said we were perfectly justified in what we had done. 
Now if that is a breach of an understanding, the basis 
of which was that neither side should try to geta 
majority, then I do not understand what the meaning 
of words is. ‘To show you that that was the arrange- 
ment, and that that arrangement was. broken by the 
corrupt influence of the other side, I will hand in the 
actual original document. 

45,575. What year was that ?—1869 was the year 
of the great bribery in the eighth ward, I believe, and 
Worledge I think was in the same year. I charged 
them with this to their faces. ‘There is no question as 
to the facts ; I charged ‘them in the open Council, and 
if you will ask for the report of the proceedings in the 
Council of November 9th, 1869, you will see it is so. 

45,476. I may remind you here of what I have no 
doubt you know quite well, that the Commissioners 
are restrained, except for the purposes of comparison, 
from inquiring into them. We are very glad to give 
you the opportunity of making these statements. I 
think it perfectly right you should have the oppor- 
tunity, and | was resolved you should have it ; but we 
cannot institute an actual inquiry into the municipal 
elections ; we have no power. The only way in which 
we can clo that is to institute comparisons between the 
necessities of the municipal elections and on the same 
register the necessities of the parliamentary. You 
understand what I mean ?—I perfectly agree with your 
view, only these gentlemen have been allowed to 
make these attacks on me, and they have gone all over 
the country. 

45,577. Do not say allowed ?—Well, they did make 
the attacks, and it has gone all over the country that 
T have broken an honourable engagement. 

45,578. You shall have the most ample opportunity 
of rebutting it ; but | must remind you that the sug- 
gestion comes certainly from two Whig or Liberal 
sources, and not from the other side. lt comes first 
from Mr. Coaks, and then from Mr. Bolingbroke. The 
Conservatives, as far as I remember, have not suggested 
anything about that ?—I do not say they have. 

45,579. As far as I know, they have abstained from 
doing anything of the sort ?—I give the facts, the 
dates, and the persons. The next matter | will refer 
to very briefly is personal to myself entirely. That 
shall be as to my political antecedents, which I will 
very briefly dispose of. I have been subjected to 
trials and investigations, | suppose, beyond any other 
man upon the whole face of the earth, I should think, 
in connexion with election matters, at all events in 
England. I am happy to be able to refer to the 
verdicts which have been pronounced upon me by 
judges of the highest standing, which I will do very 
briefly. In the election petition of 1869 1 claimed 
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the seat, but my counsel advised me that it would be 
so expensive to go into a scrutiny that I had better 
fight another election; but he said, “ in order to do 
“that you must go into the box and be cleared upon 
“ this plea of recrimination.” I did go into the box, 
though not necessary for the purposes of that inquiry, 
and was cleared on that point ; nothing was alleged 
against me whatever. 

45,580. Was that before Mr. Justice Keating ?— 
Before Mr. Baron Martin. You will find by reference 
to the proceedings that the counsel on the other side 
said, “ We have nothing against Mr. Tillett”; and 
Mr. Baron Martin, in his judgment said, “1 believe 
“‘ the election on Mr. Tillett’s part was perfectly 
“ pure.” Again, it isa remarkable fact that in the Com- 
mission of 1869 there is not a singie case of a partisan 
of mine who was scheduled, after an inquiry of more 
than 380 days. Then I come to the election inquiry 
before Mr Justice Keating, and these were Mr, 
Justice Keating’s observations: “1 feel very great 
“ regret, not only at the consequence to Mr. Tillett, 
* whose intentions were so honourable and pure, but 
“ also that the decision has the effect of giving a 
“ sort of triumph to the abominable system which 
“has already sullied the reputation of the city.” 
Those were Mr. Justice Keating’s observations. 

45,581. I may remark upon that point, that that is 
perfectly right. I have a distinct recollection of it. 
It had not escaped the mind of any of the Commis- 
sioners; but, on the other hand, it is only fair to 
observe that it is an exculpation of you personally. 
It glances of course at the prevalence of an evil 
system, for which the judge held you irresponsible. 
It recognises the “existence of a very evil system ; 
that is all I desire to say; on your part it was a 
most perfect exculpation ?>—If you remember I in- 
troduced this) remark by saying this was entirely 
Without any unkind feeling, I must refer 
to the fact that the act for which I was unseated was 
an act done by a man that I never spoke to, and by a 
man who was employed by Mr. Coaks. I wish that 
to be distinctly understood. 

45,582. You mean, when you were unseated by Mr. 
Justice Keating >—I mean when I was unseated by 
Mr. Justice Keating. The act so done was the cor- 
rupting of a voter by a man who did not vote for me 
himself, 

45,583. But who voted for Russell ?—He plumped 
for Russell ; but not only so, he was a man I never 
spoke to in my life, and a man who was introduced 
into our committee room by Mr. Coaks. — », 

45,584. That was Warnes, was it not ?—No, that 
was Lacey. 

45,585. In order to avoid any misconception again, 
(because ore is anxious to avoid that if possible, 
especially between gentlemen of your rank and station, 
and Mr. Coaks’s) I ask whether you desire it to be 
understood that Mr, Coaks was cognisant of his 
intention >—I do not say that, I simply state the fact 
that he was not my man. I make no insinuations on 
that point ; I only say I was not really morally answer- 
able for his acts. That is all I mean ; nothing further. 
Iam sorry to have to allude to this witness at all, 
because I do not want to increase any personal feeling 
that may exist, but I am simply defending myself. 


45,586. I endeavoured to restrain the feeling, but 


you know that it is very difficult in matters of that 
kind ?—1I should not refer to it at all, but this has 
gone through the country, and Iam bound to say what 
can be said in my defence. 

45,587. You have long come to the conclusion, I 
suppose, that public men do suffer a certain amount of 
notoriety ?—When it gets into the blue books, and 
may get elsewhere, it is necessary that the facts should 
be before the public. 

45,588. We will give you the most ample oppor- 
tunity ?—I am obliged to you, and I will not abuse the 
indulgence. Mr. Coaks, in his evidence before Mr. 
Justice Keating, in 1871, when cross-examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, was asked, this question, 
‘** You knew from the beginning that Mr. Tillett was 
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“ opposed to any expenditure of money beyond that 
“ which he was entitled to expend?” and the answer 
is, “Certainly.” The next question was, “ And that 
** he was determined to fight to the best of his power 
** and ability a thoroughly pure election?” and the 
answer was “Certainly.” (Q.) “Do you know that 
“ Mr. Tillett had throughout expressed that deter- 
“* mination?” (A.) “If it had not been for that, the 
** question of the show of hands would never have 
“ been discussed with Mr, Tillett.” Afterwards the 
question was put as to whether there was any con- 
templation of bribery, and the answer’ was given 
before the Commissioners, and adhered to before 
Mr. Justice Keating, “It could not, under the cir- 
“ cumstances of Mr. Tillett being a candidate. That 
“ made all the difference. There was no money to 
“ be had from that side, and I do not think that our 
“* side were at all inclined to spend money to buy Mr. 
“ Tillett in.’ I say no more, only that Mr. Coaks 
referred to a 25 years’ acting with me in political 
matters, and after he had acted with me all that time 
this is the evidence he gives concerning my views and 
conduct. Then I beg to state that at the School 
Board election in 1871, where there were no messen- 
gers employed, and very little effort made, I was re- 
turned at the head of the poll by a still larger 
majority. I apologise for mentioning these things ; 
but if I ad not been so much attacked here, I should 
not have felt it neceessary to intrude these matters on 
the Court. I think that is about all that it occurs to 
me as necessary to say. 

45,589. It is a good while since you were examined 
before us, and I assumed-that you would like to have 
the opportunity you have had this morning. I do not 
think there is very much to ask you, but some things 
have been spoken to in this inquiry which are clearly 
of importance. For example, at the time that you 
were examined before, it was not so clearly ascertained 
as it is now that in addition to the very large em- 
ployment of messengers there had been a large 
employment. of public-houses, a matter about which, 
I almost infer, you would have a strong opinion. 
J want to have your opinion about it. Without 
pledging us to one or two either way, we understand 
that the employment on the Liberal side was some- 
thing like 60 or 62, and on the Conservative side 40 
or 45, over 100 on both sides ?—I am told that that 
number is exaggerated on the Liberal side ; that it was 
not 60. 

45,590. It has been spoken to on oath ?—I beg 
your pardon, I spoke to Mr. Stevens ; I said “ How 
“ can that be?” and he said, “It is notso; I have 
“ been through the list with the secretary, and many 
“ of the houses are put down as committee rooms where 
“ we only had meetings.” whith 

45,591. You scarcely draw a _ distinction ?— 
Certainly I do. You might have a meeting at the 
“ Royal Hotel,” and many other places. 

45,592. That would be a fair exception?—We 
simply had meetings and paid for the room, and those 
are all put down as committee rooms. 

45,593. Not many of them ?—20 of them, he said. 

45,594. (Mr. Goldney.) I think six; that is all? 
—He complained to me, at least he said, “they keep 
“ saying there were 60 committee rooms, | have been 
“ through the list with the secretary, and told him of 
“¢ those, so many were not committee rooms.” 

45,595, Six ordinary rooms ?—Where the houses 
were crammed with people. ; 

45,596. Six ?—I do not know how many. 

45,597. We have had the owners of the houses 
before us ?>—They were only engaged for one nigit, 
and were paid for that night. 

45,598. They have told us so?—Yes, only the 
Chief Commissioner said theré were 50 committee 
rooms. What I understand by that is rooms used from 
day to day. 

45,599. (Mr. Howard.) In order that we may have 
no mistake, say 54?—If you had the actual list it 
would be better. . 

45,600. We thought it was a subject on which we 
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ought to have no mistake, but Mr. Stevens is coming 
to see usin a day or two, and I will take care he is 
examined to that point ?—That is all I wish. 

45,601. I think you may assume so far, that it is 
practically as large as I tell you. Now, I want your 
opinion, because, in your position in the city, both 
political and social, the Commissioners do think it of 
some little importance that you should have an 
opportunity of expressing your opinion upon it >—I 
have no hesitation on that; I think the number is 
excessive, and there ought not to have been so many. 

45,602. Have you no opinion that public-house 
influence is an influence capable of being purchased 
by a large employment ?—I would not say that. 

45,603. You were not in Court, but certainly two 
or three of the publicans or more (I desire to be 
within the mark) have confessed that, they believe 
that was the object. You are not a publican, but we 
should like your views if you do not object to give 
them ; if you think you ought ‘not to be called upon 
to express an opinion upon it, certainly I will excuse 
your—I think we had rooms at houses where the 
men voted against us. I think we have little hold 
under the ballot ; men vote as they like. 

45,604. The same observation, of course, will apply 
to the employment of messengers ?—I think, with 
regard to public-houses, one object is to get the 
windows of the house to show the placards and so on, 
and. it makes a litile demonstration, just as we had 
the “ Waterloo.” But I concur with your view that 
it is an evil, and ought to be checked. 

45,605. You think that, if possible, it would be 
desirable to have the committee rooms at private 
houses ?—I should not like to attack a whole class of 
people. 

45,606. I am quite sure the publicans will not 
understand that the Commissioners are attacking 
them. We are considering a public question ?>—I 
think I must leave that to the Commissioners. 

45,607. You would rather not express any further 
opinion on that >—No; I think it is an evil. 

45,608. There is a matter which is in my mind, 
and I think I ought to ask you. You and Mr. Stevens 
have admitted here that the employment in 1874 was 
excessive ?>—Yes. 

45,609. I think I must remind you that you have 
said it was grossly excessive.—Did I? 

45,610. Yes.—Before the judge ? 

45,611. Yes.—I will explain. 

45,612. Whether you did or not, will not make 
much difference, but it is a clear excess >—Clearly. 

45,613. If that was so, why was the employment 
of the same ward managers allowed in 1875? Iam 
not suggesting that you might not have forgotten it; 
you overlooked it as a matter to be dealt with; 

‘there is the fact, and I thought I ought to give you 
the opportunity of referring to it >—Perhaps it would 
be as well to state concisely my view on_ this 
messenger question, and answer that specific question. 
As this will most likely come before Parliament, it is 
most desirable the views of all sides should be dis- 
tinctly known. 

45,614. I hope you think we have endeavoured to 
give everybody an opportunity ?—You have afforded 
me an opportunity. 

45,615. And everybody ?>—I hope so. 

45,616. If you think there is a single person in the 
city whose views would be of any service to Parlia- 
ment, you have only to indicate the name and he shall 
be summoned forthwith ?—My belief is that there was 
and has been, until Mr. Justice Lush came, an im- 
pression that the employment of voters was not illegal, 
and that, even if it were carried a little too far, the 
effect of it would be that the votes vould be lost upon 
a scrutiny, and that it was not a corrupt act to employ 
a man if nothing was said to him about his vote. 

45,617, Not corrupt within the definition of the 
law ?—No, it was considered not to be so, and I 
believe that the managers, who I must tell you (and I 
speak now in the hearing of all the city) are most 
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respectable men ; they are not the old electioneering 
men mixed up with corruption, but they are tradesmen 
of unimpeachable integrity that would be trusted in 
commercial matters to any extent ; those men assured 
me, up to this Commission, that there was nothing 
intentionally wrong on their part. I hold that 
to be a most important fact. I have had them 
privately, and talked to them most earnestly, and they 
have told me that if the thing is illegal or in construc- 
tion of law is corrupt, it was not their idea or know- 
ledge that it was so at the time. If they have gone 
wrong they have gone wrong without any intention to 
corrupt. That is the statement of these men indi- 
vidually to me, talking confidentially, and that is their 
statement upon oath in this Court. 

45,618. You have given evidence before on that point. 
(The learned Commissioner read a portion of Mr. 
Tillett’s previous evidence.) Youregarded these men 
as men of honour and integrity?—And I do still. 

45,619. You, therefore, took their assurance that all 

things had been done properly ?—I did. 
_ 45,620, What I was going to ask you was whether 
it ever occurred to you to inquire how many mes- 
sengers they had employed ?—Never ; and I assure 
you, until I was in this Court and heard Bennett say 
before Mr. Justice Lush how many, I had no idea how 
many were employed. 

45,621. I entirely so understood you, but I felt it my 
duty to ask you whether it occurred to you to say to 
these men, ‘There is a whisper about the excessive 
** employment of messengers, pray tell me how many 
* you put on ;” but you did not do that ?—They told 
me they had no more than was right, and that was 
their belief, and is their belief still. 

42,622. So they say ?—-It is illegal they admit, and 
that is the reason they would not do it again. 

42,623. ‘They admit that it is illegal to employ mes- 
sengers with a corrupt object An excess. 

42,624. That is a point on which I propose to ask 
you a question by-and-by ?—I think it is very desirable 
that our views should be understood. This is a very 
important question for the whole country. 

45,625. It is >—I want you to see clearly, and lam 
sure you desire to see clearly, the standpoint of these 
men. 

45,626. You see how the matter stood. You came 
before us and gave your evidence at a very early stage 
of the inquiry, and I am bound to say I endeavoured 
to examine you as strictly as I thought the necessity 
of the case required. Jam also bound to say that you 
gave your evidence with great frankness, and I said so 
at the time. Mr. Stevens followed you, and he also, 
when pressed, felt constrained to admit that the em- 
ployment was in excess of the real requirements of 
the case. We thought at all events, whatever the 
amount of employment would turn out to be, that from 
two gentlemen of your station, we probably had ar- 
rived at some reliable aspect of the question ; but 
when the ward managers came, they being as you 
suggest, gentlemen of integrity and political ex- 
perience, turned right round, and said, with one 
or two exceptions, Mr. Coleby being one, “‘ No, we do 
“ not admit anything of the sort, we say there was 
* not a man more employed than was necessary, and 
“ we say we would do it again at another election” ? 
—I think they were misunderstood. ‘They would not 
do it with their present knowledge, but with their then 
state of knowledge. They did not mean that. 

45,627. I am very glad to hear you say so, but I tell 
you frankly at once (and I think I am speaking for the 
whole Commission) that we have taken from them the 
entirely contrary impression ?—I think you have mis- 
understood them. What they meant was that if they 
could be sent back to the then period with their then 
knowledge, they should have done the same thing ; but 
since Mr. Justice Lush has come down and laid down 
the law, and since this Commission, they would not do 
it again. 

45,628. I think you are mistaken; and I do not 
want it to be said, for the sake of not alluding to an 
unpleasant topic, that we have forgotten the discharge 
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of our duty. The Commissioners are clearly of 
opinion that the managers meant that the employment 
was not in excess of ‘the requirements of the case ; 

and the best evidence of that to us was that if an 
election came again under similar circumstances, they 
would employ the same number. I put that before 
them, so that there should be no mistake about it. A 
great number said they would not have anything to 
do with another election ?>—They would not employ 
voters again. 

45,629. They would employ the same number of 
messengers ?—Theré is no feeling on their part to fly 
in the face of this court or the law. 

45,630. We do not say that. I only call your atten- 
tion to the remarkable discrepancy which exists 
between your evidence and Mr. Stevens’s, and that of 
the ward managers ?—I can explain the discrepancy 
altogether. 

45,631. It is a great pity that they did not explain 
it. I assure you the Commissioners, in every con- 
ceivable way, tried to give them the opportunity of put- 
ting us right on that. I am speaking the mind of the 
whole Commission when I say they have, with almost 
one voice, given us the precisely contrary impression 
to yours?—I want to put before you a fact which I 
think is cf very great importance in this matter. 
These men who are employed, I mean the messengers, 
are necessarily of a very inferior sort; they are men 
who have no regular employment, loose men. They 
must be so; men in a good position working for 
regular wages would not go out and work for a day 
for 3s. 6d. Therefore, they are confined necessarily 
in this manner to an inferior class of men, many of 
them uneducated men. 

45,632. It is true that they are very humble in 
circumstances, nevertheless they are working men. A 
great. many of them are poor journeymen shoe- 


" makers P—Yes, a great many of them are. 


45,633. They are not what one might call the waifs 
and strays of the streets ?—Almost everybody now 
that is worth anything, is employed, and these are men 
that work. at piece work. 

45,634. They work at piece work, at their own 
houses, and get their living by it ?—I should call 
them the humblest class of working men. But another 
important point is this: This work has all to be done 
in a very short time. I am speaking from memory, 
but I believe it had to be dene between the afternoon 
of Wednesday and the morning of Friday. That is 
simply one day. With all deference to the Commis- 
sioners, I do not think the) Commissioners are aware 
of the extent of this removal from one place to another. 
I do not think they have sufficiently attached impor- 
tance to it. 

45,635. We have not overlooked it. I was going 
to ask a question about it ?—It is exceptional, and it 
is a very important item in the case. I will take the 
case of the sixth ward, in which I live. It can be 
proved before you that there were 270 persons whose 
names stood on the register in the sixth ward, who 
were not to be found there. Those 270 men had to 
be hunted up between the Wednesday afternoon and 
Friday morning. They had gone to all parts of the 
city, and they had to be hunted up. That applied to 
the whole city, would show something between 1,500 
and 2,000 persons—obscure people, not persons with 
names on their doors—who had removed and gone, 
nobody knew where. ‘They had to be inquired after. 
Now you may say, why all this trouble? Because 
if those men did not receive their cards they would 
think they had lost their votes, and would not vote ; 
therefore the very election turned upon these obscure 
people being found in the place to which they had 
removed, I say that operation alone required a very 
considerable number of men. 

45,686. Giving the fullest effect to that statement, 
why was not that operation commenced earlier ?— 
Because until the nomination you do not know who 
the candidates are, and you cannot get the cards out 
before the nomination. 
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45; 637-8. Not if you are going to stand your 
self ?—You do not know who is to stand on the other 
side. 

45,639. You would not care much about that ?—I 
believe, asa matter of fact, they cannot be got out 
until after the nomination. 

45,640. (Mr. Goldney.) It would not matter to 
you whether it was Brown, Jones, on Robinson who 
stood on the other side ?—Yes ; on the card they put 
the names in the order in which they stand. 

45,641. You say you want all the time to ascertain 
where the people live 7— Yes, precisely, to send them 
their voting cards. 

45,642, That is assuming a man cannot vote until 
he has a voting card ?—He does not know that he has 
a vote. 

45,643. You can tell him that, whether you knew 
anyone meant to oppose you or not ?—You must go 
twice after him. 

45,644. If it is necessary to do it, it can be done 
subsequently ?—I daresay labour might be econo- 
mised, I only want to show the Commissioners that 
there is a great deal of work to do. 

45,645. The same work has to be done in other 
places >—I never heard of any other places where 
there is such an extensive migration of persons. I 
have said over and over again that our poor people 
are very poor, and I believe they are. 

45,646. What do you think of London ?—I do not 
believe there is so much removal. 

45,647. With all the different boroughs there are 
in London ?—If there -is the same class the same 
argument will apply to it. I never heard of a case 
where there were 3,000 removals. 

45,648. (Mr. Howard.) You think this is a fixed 
difficulty >—We have lost our trade a great deal in 
Norwich ; I believe the large proportion of the popu- 
lation of Norwich is employed in shoemaking, and low 
paid work. 

45,649. You think this is a fixed difficulty ; that 
the men will always migrate and float about ?—I think 
they will. 

45,650. ‘Then you see it is very desirable to avoid 
the evil which it has produced in the employment of 
men ?—Precisely ; every means will be taken to 
avoid it for the future, because we have corresponded 
with the Post-office already; I only want you to see 
that it is not all pretence, there is a real amount of 
work to be done. 

45,651. You have said as much as that before ; 
you did say that the floating population represented 
2,000 persons ?— We can give you the names of 
3,000 who changed their residences between July 1874 
and July 1875. 

45,652. It is all the more important ‘that persons 
on both sides, who have charge of the election, should 
exercise the greatest care in approaching these people. 
It seems to be a fixed principle in the constituency ?>— 
It is so 

45,653. One that is capable of being turned to very 
serious and improper purposes. You see what I 
mean ?—I do. | can assure you, as far as we are 
concerned (and I am sure the other side will concur 
in it), we shall adopt every precaution to avoid the 
employment of messengers in future. Of course we see 
the evil it entails. 

45,654. I think it right to say that a witness who 
was here two or three days ago undertook to differ 
with you up to the skies, upon the question of em- 
ployment. He was very strong about it, and I re- 
minded him that Mr. Tillett himself thought the 
employment excessive >— He was a manager, I 
suppose. 

bs adeeat He thought you wére jwrong ?—That was 

r. Nicholls; I saw his evidence. He would know 
more about the thing than I do, but still I hold my 
opinion that they might have done with less. 

45,656. He said ‘that there was no excessive or 
eolourable employment on the part of the Liberals ; 
there was colourable employment on the other side. 
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Then he said he was a supporter of Mr. Tillett: Then 
I put to him this question, “ That being so, do you 
“ think Mr. Tillett has a good notion of Norwich 
* polities, and is likely to form a very sound opinion?” 
and his answer was, “I do.” “If he has said before 
“ the judge that the employment was grossly exces- 
sive, and has said here it was excessive, do you 
“ think he is mistaken ?—JI think he is mistaken. 
“ Do you believe that, on your oath 2—I do think 
“ he was. I question whether Mr. Tillett knows 
* the internal working of these wards ”?—That is 
what these men say; we do not know the trouble 
they have to find the men out. Still I hold to my 
Opinion, that the employment was excessive, and if 
they had better men they could have done with a 
considerably smaller number. 

45,657. Now, to go back only for a moment to the 
point which I think you promised to answer me speci- 
fically ; why, remembering that the election of 1874 
was corrupt, were the same ward managers employed 
without very great care and caution ?—We have not 
up to this moment any notion that the managers have 
done anything intentionally corrupt. 

45,658. I suppose you thought, after the election 
of 1874, that there was very considerable and exces- 
sive employment ?—Indeed I did not. 

45,659. Did you not, really >—Certainly. 

45.660. You never suspected it >—No. 

45,661. Not after the lavish expenditure ?—No, 
and until the petition was lodged against me and I 
heard the expression “colourable employment,” my 
suspicions were not aroused in that way whatever, 
and my conviction was that there was nota single 
case or ground or pretence for the petition against 
me. ‘That was my conviction. 

45,662. You see, up to the time the 1,000/. was 
disclosed, I can understand you to a certain extent 
being off your guard about that ; but when the 1,000/. 
was disclosed, you said you thought it went in proces- 
sions, and you did not suspect colourable employment 
once >—Certainly not; it is a new idea; I do not 
think the other side had an idea of colourable employ- 
ment until 1874. 

45,663. They might not have known it by that 
phrase ; the other side do rather convey to our minds 
that they knew quite well they were buying men’s 
votes ?—Allow me to answer your question in the 
most concise way. You could not have got from 
those ward managers any other information than that 
they had done what was right and legal, and not 
corrupt. When those very same men came into this 
box, they deposed to that on oath, which they have 
told me. I took Mr. Hunter, and I said, “ If there is 
“ anything against us that you know, tell me,” and he 
said “If there is not anything more against us than 
“there is against the eighth ward, there will not be 
“ much.” 

45,664. (Mr. Goldney.) ‘There was Me. Culyer in 
the eighth ward?—That is the only outside case 
against us. iia 

44,665. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Coleby, for instance, 
began with a zealous desire to show that his party was 
pure, but in the result he was obliged to confess that 
the employment was excessive ?>—What I meant by 
outside, was the employment of men outside of the 
managers, as was done in the eighth ward. Mr. 
Stevens has handed in to you lists from all the wards, 
and I believe those lists will be found accurate, and 
not a name will be found outside of that, as I belive, 
except that case, of which we at once told you as soon 
as we heard of it, namely Culyer’s. 

45,666. There is a question I think I ought to 
put to you, especially as you are a member of the 
profession. You are of course aware that the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1863 makes it a misdemeanor for 
any voter to vote, if he is a paid person p—YVes: 

45,667. You see that in 1868 this order spoken of 
by Mr. Coaks, went forth; that you have to-day 
explained, and you have given your version of it. ' It 
was accompanied by an express warning, according 
to you >—It was. 
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45,668. What I want to know is, whether in the 
elections of 1874 and 1875 you, personally, warned 
the head managers or agents, or Mr. Stevens, against 
the employment of voters, or against the possibility of 
such a thing, accompanying it with this caution, 
“ Remember, that if voters are employed, in order 
“to render us necessary assistance, take care they 
* do not vote, because these men may not happen 
** to know that they are committing a misdemeanor, 
“ and we, as educated men, do know.” I do not 
know whether that view occurred to you ?—No, it 
did not occur to me. I can see that there was a 
laxity on that point. I think the impression on Mr. 
Stevens’s mind, and the impression of the ward 
managers, was that it would not affect the seat, and 
that on a scrutiny as many would be struck off on one 
side as the other. 

45,669. Their attention was called to this in 1868, 
and they either refrained from voting, or, having voted, 
they refused payment ?—They were known voters. 

45,670. The Corrupt Practices Act was passed in 
18638, and five years had elapsed, and in 1868 it was 
perfectly well known that a voter who received pay- 
ment would be guilty of a misdemeanor, if he voted. 
In 1868 there was evidently I should think in your 
mind, and certainly in Mr. Stevens’s, an idea that 
these men ought not to vote, and that they ought to 
be cautioned. I can quite appreciate your cautioning 
them, “Take care if you are paid men you must not 
“* vote because it is wrong; you are committing an 
“ offence for which you might be prosecuted.” 
What I really meant was, especially having regard to 
that election, whether it occurred to you in 1874 or 
1875 to warn the ward messengers ?>—I do not think 
sufficient attention was given to that point on either 
side. 

45,671. There is another matter which I think I 
must put to you, whether you know or have been 
informed of, or have reason to believe in the exist- 
ence of any outside, or outstanding, claims or accounts 
as to the election of 1875?—I answer decidedly, 
certainly not ; not one shilling. 

45,672. You have never heard of any ?—No, and I 
have the strongest possible conviction that there is 
not a single shilling outstanding. I have the assur- 
ance from Mr. Stevens that everything has been paid 
and handed in to the sheriff, and there is not a single 
thing but what you know. If there is anything, I 
have been grossly deceived, but I do not believe I 
have been deceived. 

45,673. There is an unsettled state of accounts on 
the Liberal side, is there not. Ido not propose to 
inquire much into it?—I wish you would. 

45,674. What is the unsettled account with Mr. 
Colman ?—That is an affair between him and me ; 
that is as to 1874. 

45,675. You said that is merely between you both ? 
—I perfectly understand that; that is a matter of 
reference. 

45,676. I think I am not mistaken in my recol- 
lection that you said, when you asked Mr. Hunter and 
Mr. Easter whether anything had gone wrong, they 
gave you assurances verbal and written ?—No, it was 
entirely conversation, but it was very serious conver- 
sation I had with them, because it was then pending 
the petition. 

45,677. I will read this report of your evidence, 
“ Had you not heard rumours as to corruption at the 
“ election in 1874?—Yes, I had, but I thought 
« nothing of them ; we were advised they could not 
“ eo into the. 1874 election, and moreover, I had an 
“ assurance, both verbally and in writing, that there 
“ was nothing wrong in 1874”?—That in writing 
would refer to the assurance Mr. Stevens gave Mr. 
Colman ; I had none personally. 

45,678. That was rather my impression. It 
there was a written assurance, you would probably 
like to hand it in ?—Yes; that was Mr. Colman’s. 

‘45,679. I see the question was put to you on the 
former occasion, whether you had not after the election 
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974 


of 1874, heard rumours of corruption at that election, 
and you said you had, but thought nothing of them. 
(Reads extract from report of Mr. Tillett’s previous 
evidence.) ?—I think I stated that we had the advice 
of Mr. Hawkins and the other counsel, that we should 
apply to the judge to strike out the clauses relating 
to 1874. 

45,680. You have said that this morning ?—I said 
it on a former occasion ; and, with the strong advice 
of Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Griffiths, that it was desirable 
to apply to the judge to strike out the clauses relating 
to 1874. I refused to do it, which I think is some 
indication that I was not atraid of going into 1874. 

45,681. There are only two other matters on which 
I wish to ask you a question. It has been said here, 
that if an election in Norwich costs more than a given 
sum—I think the sum put was 1,500/.—a gentleman 
of experience in the city, knowing what a Norwich 
election is, ought, by the merest intuition, to suspect 
corrupt agency going on. What do you believe of 
that ?>—I do not believe the statement. I believe there 
may be a lavish expenditure without corruption, 
although I deprecate a lavish expenditure. 

45,682. As a mere matter of logic it is not abso- 
lutely clear that lavish expenditure implies corruption, 
but I suppose a practical man of the world, dealing 
with an election, would almost term them convertible 
terms ?—I think not. I[ think it may be lavish, and 
yet. not corrupt. We have spent some 700/. or 800/. 
in printing at an election; that is not corrupt, surely. 

45,683. It, depends how it is done ?—You would 
not term our boards corrupt ? 

45,684. It depends on how it is done >—Unless, as 
has been said, they were paid for. They were not paid 
for, but those boards cost a great deal of money. Is 
that corrupt ? : 

45,685. Supposing it so turned out that the boards, 


. which are worth something, had been kept and used 


by the persons who exposed them for the election 
time, there would have been a consideration ?>—That 
would have been corrupt. 

45,686. You are a much older electioneerer than I 
shall ever’ probably be; but I only wish to point 
out that it is conceivable this kind of prima-facie 
innocent expenditure may be turned to a very corrupt 
purpose ?—I think Parliament should define the limit, 
because for instance in the city of London they went 
to a much larger expenditure than we did in Norwich, 
and in the city of Westminster and some score of 
constituencies, the same. J do not think we should 
be treated as corrupt all over the country because 
there was a lavish expenditure, when even a larger 
expenditure took place in other towns, which has not 
been inquired into at all. wae 

45,687. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know what the 
particular item of expenditure isin the city of London 
and Westminster, which you mentioned particularly ? 
—WNo. 

45,688. Do you know what proportion of it, adver- 
tising alone comes to >—No. 

45,689. It would be very well worth your while to 
look at that ?—There may be items peculiar to Nor- 
wich which cost alot of money, therefore the high 
figure does not imply corruption. 

45,690. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know that it 
makes the London case any better if it is corrupt 
because Norwich is also corrupt, nor does it make 
Norwich any better because other places are corrupt ? 
—Only the London journals should not come down so 
sharp on Norwich. They should look at home. We 
are scarified all over the country, and are not worse 
than other people. 

45,691. (Mr. Goldney.) Are not we scarified too? 
—Yes. ; 

45,692. I do not think we will go into journalism. 
Do you remember Mr. Stevens producing some cheques 
here that were paid to the ward managers or sub- 
agents on the 13th May 1869, as I understand, for 
their services in the 1868 election ?—I know nothing 
of that. + 

45,693. You did not know anything of them until 
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he produced them ?—Only just as I ran my eye 
through the report in the papers. I was not here. 

45,694. In that case they refrained from accepting 
any remuneration for their services, so that they may 
be able to vote ?—Mr. Stevens will explain that; 1 
do not know. ' 

45,695. That at all events was an entirely new 
matter to you —Entirely ; I really have never inter- 
ferred in that part of the matters. 

45,696. In 1874 do I understand that Mr. Stevens 
never rendered you an account at all ?—I have never 
seen any account up to this moment, of any election I 
have ever been concerned in, not even of the pure 
elections, 

45,697. You do not in point of fact know what an 
election ought to cost in Norwich P—As a matter of 
fact, I never looked into matters of the kind. It is no 
imputation on me, beoause I never looked in 1868, 
which was perfectly pure, or in 1870; it is a matter 
I referred to other persons. It is a habit I have, but 
it ought to cast no imputation on me, because whether 
the thing is right or wrong, I do not do it. 

45,698. I suppose in future, now your attention has 
been so much called to the accounts, it is a habit you 
will try and correct ?—I think, if we are living in the 
next election, you will see an altered state of things. 

45,699. At all events that is the state of the case ? 
—Yes; Mr. Baron Huddleston said about the same ; 
therefore we are both in the same boat. | 

45,700. I do not know that Mr. Baron Huddleston 
said that would be an excuse for other people and 
himself ?—He said it was bad enough to have to pay 
them. ‘ 

45,701, (Mr. Howard.) Do you not recognise the 
gigantic evil ?--I should be sorry to rebuke his lord- 
ship. 

45,702. Never mind who says it ; that is a matter 
to us of the utmost unimportance ?—Still I do not 
think that question should be put to me so repeatedly 
when that statement passed from his lordship un- 
rebuked. 

45,703. I myself told Baron Huddleston (you were 
in Court) that I had characterised that before, when he 
was not here, as I characterised it in his presence, 
a most slipshod and objectionable mode of treating the 
election accounts ?—-It was, no doubt. 

45,704. Pray do not imply, when the Commissioners 
have endeavoured to discharge their duty fairly all 
round, that one side have been treated differently to 
the other. There is no man who comes into this 
Court who does not go out of it, to the best of our 
ability, duly questioned. JI repeat in your presence, 
as one of the leading political men on the Liberal side ; 
if you think that there is any man, I do not care what. 
his rank is, in the city or connected with it, whose 
evidence ought to be taken for any purpose whatever, 
of practical importance, pray give us his name and 
he shall be summoned, and shall give his evidence ; 
but do not, after we are gone, allow any notion of that 
sort to prevail that we have not given you the fullest 
opportunity P—You willexcuse me; I will be perfectly 
candid with you and with the public. There is a 
feeling that Mr. Baron Huddleston was treated in 
this Court much more tenderly than I was treated. 
That may be a very unjust impression, but I should 
not be candid if I did not say it. 

45,705. If you think that Mr. Baron Huddleston 
can throw any additional light on the case I will 
despatch a summons to him ?—I should not have 
made that remark but for your last observation, that 
I should say what I felt. 

45,706. You must do the Commissioners justice ; it 
was a remark called for by a remark of your own. 
You clearly implied as 1 thought (I may be wrong) 
that Mr. Baron Huddleston had not been duly ques- 
tioned ?>—I do not want to discuss that question, I 
only wish to preserve my consistency upon it. 

45,707. The Commissioners have not lost sight of 
the fact that all men are equal in this Court, and they 
have all been treated alike. If you think there is any 
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question upon which Mr. Baron Huddleston can 
assist the inquiry, he shall be brought down to give 
it?—I am not here to cast stones at Mr. Baron 
Huddleston ; I have never done so before, but when 
Tam questioned over and over again on the same 
point, it does of course raise this observation from 
me. 

(Mr, Goldney.) TY think, in justice to Mr. Baron 
Huddleston, you should remember that he brought 
here, and produced before us, the most minute account 
of every election expense he had ever incurred in 
his lifetime. : 

45,708. (Mr. Howard.) 'That is more than can be said 
of all the persons before us. As far as [can understand, 
there was no serious omission from his accounts. 
Rivalry and political feeling may not have engendered 
the best possible feelings among his opponents, but 
those are the ordinary accidents of political life >— 
Mr. Baron Huddleston said very truly that I had 
never made an unkind remark about him during 
either of his candidatures, and I shall not begin now. 
I only say when this question is pressed on me over 
and over again, that I think Mr. Baron Huddleston 
was treated more tenderly. 

45,709. Will you tell me, for our personal informa-— 
tion, on what particular question '—As to my exam- 
ining the accounts. Of course I cannot shut my eyes 
or my ears to the imputations that have been made in 
this Court on me personally, and therefore I know that 
asking me these questions tends to create a prejudice 
in certain minds, 

45,710. We only ask for information upon oath. 
We have nothing to do as Commissioners with feeling 
or rivalry ; indeed we do not understand it ?—I was 
asked these questions some 10 or 20 times on a former 
occasion, and | gave a most distinct answer to them, 
and therefore to revive this implies an imputation on 
me which has not been cast on others. 

45,711. (Mr. Goldney.) The payment of those 
cheques of 1869 did not come out until a month after 
you were examined ?—You asked me if I had examined 
the accounts again. 

45,712. I asked you if you had examined these 
accounts, and I was going to follow up the question by 
asking when you heard of that payment of Mr. Ray’s, 
of the 2001. which he referred to ?—I heard of that 
some two years afterwards. 

45,713. (Mr. Howard.) Although the Commis- 
sioners take your evidence, and take it with every 
attention on each occasion, I do not think you, as 
aman of the world, can be surprised at a little 
desire to set you straight in the witness box, seeing 
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that there had been such important omissions in th 
accounts. I think, therefore, it is not altogether a 
grateful return for the endeavours of the Commis- 
Sioners to set you straight in the witness box ?—I do 
not want to be put straight. 


45,714. There were matters of grave importance, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, with reference to 
the election accounts, to which you ought to be 
examined, and to which you were examined. ‘That I 
thought, and the Commissioners think it still. We 
did it, I assure you, with a full belief that you would 
be personally able to exonerate yourself; but, if we 
had not done it, what would have been said ?—I have 
been exonerated, I think, some half dozen times. 

45,715. Therefore, I suppose, you are all the more 
happy for it >—No one has gone through the ordeals 
that I have. 


45,716. Before you part with us, is there any other 
matter to which you desire to speak, or any matter 
you desire to state, or any person to whom you wish 
to allude, or any suggestion you wish to make to 
the Commissioners, on any topic relevant to this 
inquiry? We have invited gentlemen of your position 
to do it. I invite you to do it, with all my heart. We 
shall be obliged for any intimation you give, and we 
undertake to pursue it ?>—I do not wish to cast any 
aspersions on any of my fellow citizens, but I think 
there are matters which the Commissioners may dis- 
cover on looking through the notes. 

45,717. We have laboured by night as well as by 
day, and are still doing so. If you will supply us 
with any such information, we will not say anything 
about it, but will pursue it nevertheless. Do not 
let the Commissioners cease their labours and 
allow a single citizen to doubt that he has had the 
fullest opportunity. They have been heard all round, 
and when observations have been made, and charges 
have been suggested, our invariable habit has been 
to send for the individual accused, and let him stand 
face to face with his accuser ?—I have spoken with- 
out the smallest reserve, and perhaps I may have 
spoken rather too freely; but as this matter may 
come under discussion in Parliament, I thought I had 
better say exactly what was on my mind. 

45,718. If there is anything you have to say, or 
any information you have to give us, we will give it 
all the attention it deserves?—I have to thank you 
and the other Commissioners for the courtesy they 
have invariably shown to me. 

45,719. I hope you and all other persons are of 
that opinion ?—Certainly, I cannot complain of any 
want of courtesy. 
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(The witness.) I wish to make a few remarks on 
my name being used the other day. There is a state- 
mentin the “ Daily Press” which I wish to correct, as 
far asl can. Alluding to the case of Clem Anderson, 
it was stated to you that a person of the name of 
Hardy had been killed. 

45,720. (Mr. Howard.) We are quite satisfied that 
you are not killed ?—There was a person who worked 
for me at the time of the election, and he had worked 
on and off for several years. He asked leave to go to 
vote on the election ; I said I could spare him to go, 
and he went, and on the day following he came down 
to my house with his wife. I was out, getting up the 
case for the prosecution. 

45,721. For what prosecution ?—Clem Anderson’s. 
I was getting up the case that day, and IT was not at 
home. This man’s name is Palmer, and his wife 
-ealled with him down to my house, seeing he was not 
able to come to work on account of his having been 
so knocked about, and after a week or so, it might 
be a little more than a week, the poor man died. 

45,722. What was his name ?—Palmer. 

45,723. He was in your employment ?—He was in 
my employment casually, for a job in the garden, 


sometimes weekly work. When he was out of em- 
ployment he generally came down to ask fora job, and 
T used to set him on. I was going up to the Court of 
Guardians, being guardian, and I heard the poor man 
was dead. Iimmediately went down to his house, and 
asked his wife, and such was the case. I put certain 
questions to her respecting the hurt he got from that 
election, and she thought possibly it was not from 
that, but the man had been troubled with rheumatics, 
and that sort of thing, still I think that had shortened 
his life. 

45,724. The injuries he received at the election 
time did accelerate his death ?—I think so; that is my 
opinion. I made all the inquiry I could about it, and 
I could not get anything definite from his wife, and 
therefore the matter rested. ; 


45,725. I congratulate you that you are not the 
unfortunate person ?—I was rather knocked about, I 
feel it now on my hip. 

45,726. Is the statement you have just made to me 
true ?—Yes. ° 

45,727. When did you suffer these injuries ,—At 
Grimmer’s election. 
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45,728, The municipal election ?—The municipal 
election. 

45,729. How long ago ?—It was I think in 1869 or 
1870, I cannot say the year. 

45,780. Was it a question of a little ar Haas ? 
—1 will tell yeu weigtnat how it occurred. Clem 
Anderson and a lot of them came up, and i‘. pee a 
man of the name of Roberts, who has been up before 
you, stated that at that time he was at the “ Grapes,” 
but I believe he was one of the party. They broke in 
at the door and at the window. I was ahout to fasten 
up the window. They got in at the window, and 
began knocking me about, and two or three others 
that were in the room. 

45,731. Were they roughs ?—They were roughs. 
They knocked me about with a whip first, and took 
the chair as I was going behind the table, and through 
Mrs. Kemp’s assistance they got me out of the room. 
One man of the name of Seaman they put on the fire. 

45,732. Do you mean, really, sat him on the fire ?— 
Yes. I cannot say that there was a great fire, or else 
it would have burned him, but such was the case. 
From there they went to North Heigham. There 
there happened to be a son of mine, and they knocked 
him about. 

45,783. They did not put him on the fire ?>—No ; 
they knocked him about and gave him a black eye. 
They went then to another public-house, and knocked 
the man about. I assure you itis true. They got 
him by the hair of his head, and got him against the 
wall and smashed him about his face until the blood 
was on the paper; that I saw myself. 

°45,784. What roughs were these ?—Clem Anderson 
was the leader, and I think Tippey Roberts and 
several more. The fact is, I did not know any of 
them until then. The next day I took steps to take 
summonses, and I went to these parties and I paid for 
all the summonses, 10 or a dozen. Mr. Sparrow 
conducted the case, and as we got a conviction, we did 
not go into the other cases. 

45,735. With reference to this man who died, do 
you think his death was mainly owing to this dis- 
turbance ?—I believe the man was in general health. 
He was working with me on the morning of the 
election, and he left mine at 9 o’clock, and the 
following day he came down to mine, but I was not 
at home, but he told my wife he had been knocked 
about and he could not come to work. His wife, who 
is now living, no doubt was present at the same time. 

45,736. At all events, he died ?—He died. 

45,737. It has been, as,recently as to-day I think, 
suggested, more insinuated than anything else, that 
the man is not dead ?—The man is dead. 


JuDE PARKERSON 


45,755. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you 7—A pub- 
lican. 

45,756. Which is your house ?—The “Sir Garnet 
Wolseley.” 

45,757. Is that in the market place ?>—Yes. 

45,758. Was your house used as a committee room 
during the last election ?— No, I did not live in 
Norwich then. I was living at Bungay in Suffolk, 
keeping the ‘‘ Prince of Wales Hotel ” there. 

45,759. Were you in Norwich at all during the last 
election ?—I came up and voted. 

45,760. What day did you come up ?—On the 
election morning. 


45,761. When did you go back ?—The same even- 
ing. 
45,762. You came from Suffolk ?—Yes. 


45,763. What were you doing during the day ?— 
I did not arrive in Norwich until about half- -past 10. 

45,764. You had been in Norwich some years 
before ’—Decidedly ; all my life time. 

45,765. What did you do when you came to Nor- 
wich on the day of the election ?—I went and had 
a little refreshment and then I went and voted in the 
third ward. 

45,766. What did you do then ea had to wait 
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45,738. The man did die ?—He did die. 

45,739. The only mistake was in saying you died, 
but somebody did die. It turns out to be true p—It 
is true, and it was true his coming to say that he 
could not come to work the following day. As far as 
the cause of the death, that I must leave, but I went 
down as soon as I heard of it. 

45,740. What was this man in polities ; a Liberal ? 
——I believe he was; his wife was, and I believe he 
was, but I should think he very likely voted for me. 

45,741. You are a Conservative ?—I am a very 
warm Conservative. 

45,742. What roughs were those men, in your 
belief, at that election? Were’ they Liberal or 
Conservative roughs ?—They were Liberal roughs, 
and got paid for it no doubt, or they would not have 
come up. 
was keeping the register at the time. 

45,743. Did they come into the committee room ? 
—Yes, took possession of everything. Broke in atthe 
door, and got in at the window. I was fastening it up. 

45,744, They put somebody on the fire r—Yes, 
they did ; the man’s name was Seaman ; he was up at 
the Guildhall at the time. 

45,745. We will not go further into that; we are 
much obliged to you for explaining. Is there any 
other matter you want to state ?—I was in this Court 
the other day, when I heard King give his evidence, 
and he said the nearest committee room to his place 
was the ‘ Tuns.” There is the “ Coach and Horses” 
within 20 yards of his own. That isall. I like to 
hear people state the truth. 

45,746. Which was used as a committee room ?— 
Yes, Rix’s. 

45,747. (Mr. Goldney.) Are you sure it was used 
das a committee room ?—Yes; it was used asa com- 
mittee room in 1874, I was going past and got 
knocked about there. 

45,748. As a Conservative committee room ?—No, 
he was attending to mine at that time. 

45,749. As a Liberal committee room ?—Yes. 

45,750. ** Coach and Horses,” whereabouts >—Union 
Place. 

45,751. What is the landlord’s name ?—William 
Rix. 
45,752, Is that the wheelwright or carpenter rP— 
Yes. 

45,753. (Mr. Howard.) King certainly did say 
that the nearest committee room was the “ Tuns.” 
Do you say that is wrong ?—That is not true. 

45,754, That is wrong ?-—Yes, it is within 20 yards 
of a house. That is not mine. He is one of the men 
that made those boards for a great many of them. 
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sometime before I eould vote. 
between 11 and 12 o’clock. 

45,767. What did you do after that ?—Perhaps 
wulked about from place to place. 


I voted, I suppose, 


45,768. Perhaps you did not ?—That is what I - 


did, and saw some friendseas I had been away from 
Norwich some little time. 

45,769. How long did that take you P—I walked 
about as I wanted to get away by the 3.40 train ; 
I went to see friend after friend as I had not been 
in Norwich for some time. 

45,770. You did not get away by the 3.40 train ? 
—No, by the 7.40. As I got to the platform the 3.40 
train was just starting. 

45,771. Did you take an active part in the election ? 
—No, only voting. 


45,772. You did not tall to any of your friends 


about it 2—No. 

45,773. Did you assist in getting up voters ?—Just 
what friends may do, “ How are you getting on.” We 
think our own party is going in allright, and the other 
thought the same, I suppose. That is all I had to do 
at the 1876 election. 

45,774. What had you to do with the 1874 election ? 
—I was keeping the ‘‘ Ship ” in King Street then. 


They came and broke into the house. I 
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45,775. Was that taken as a committee room ?—It 
always has been. 

45,776. Was it in 1874 ?—Yes, and always is at 
election times. 

45,777. It always has been since you have had it ? 
——Always has been since I have had it. 

45,778. And it was taken in 1874 ?—Yes. 

45,779. What were you paid for it 2—I did not ask 
any price. 

45,780. What were you paid for it ?—I did not 
expect that. 

45,781. What were you paid ?—I asked no payment 
until after the election. 

45,782. What did you get paid; why do you not 
answer the question ?—It is no use putting the cart 
before the horse. 

45,783. How much were you paid ?—About 34. 

45,784. For the use of your room ?—Yes; of course 
that is what it was for no doubt. 

45,785. What else >—Nothing else. 

45,786. Nothing for refreshments ?>— What the clerk 
had on the election day. 

45,787. How much was that?—A few shillings ; 
I don’t know the amount. 

45,788. The clerk had it on the election day ?— 
Yes, and the messengers that were there. 

45,789. The messengers had something ?—Three or 
four sent down to keep the room ; the room is outside 
the house, and therefore I have nothing to do with it, 
but these men were sent to keep the room; you can 
go into the room without going into the public-house. 

45,790. What were they to keep the room from ?— 
It was for the clerk and the register. 

45,791. Did you think that it was going to be 
attacked by roughs ?—I don’t know that we were 
much afraid of that. 

45,792. What were the three or four men keeping 
the room for ?—That I cannot tell. , 

45,798. Were they yvoters?—Two of them were 
not ; I don’t know anything about the other two. 

45,794. How many men did you put on in 1874 ?— 
I never put ona man. — 

45,795. How many did you recommend ?—I never 
recommended no one. 

45,796. Are you sure of that ?>—Quite sure. 

45,797. Did you take some up to the poll >—Several 
came and asked me to give them a job, and I said I 
had nothing to with it and I told them to go up to 
the “ Richmond Hill,” and if they wanted them they 
would put them on no doubt; but if they did not, they 
would not put them on. 

45,798. Did you tell them to say that they had 
applied to you ?—I said to one or two, “ You may say 
you applied to me, and I sent you.” 

45,799. You would not call that recommending 
them ?—Certainly not. 

45,800. Did it end in their getting employed ?— 
They could do what they pleased. 

45,801. You have no doubt they did get employ- 
ment ?—I have no doubt they did. 

45,802. You do not consider that recommending 
them ?—No, I do not; it was immaterial to me 
whether they were put on or not. 

45,808. You had these three or four room keepers 
at your place ?—That is all, and two of them were not 
voters. 

45,804. And a clerk ?—The clerk did not come till 
the election day. 

45,805. Was yours what they call a sham committee 
room ?—I do not understand you; there was no other 
committee room near it for two or three parishes. 

45,806. It was not much used ?—There were three 
Conservative committee rooms on each side of me. 

45,807. Then it was necessary to have a Liberal 
one ?—They might think so. : 

45,808. It was not used as a committee room for 
committee-room work?—There was no committee- 
yoom work till the election day. People came to write 
letters. I did not know they were there, because they 

had not to come into the house. 
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45,809. What committee-room work was done there 
on the election day ?—For people to see the register. 

45,810. Nothing else >—If any one was left off, to 
see whether they were put on. . 

45,811. How many people came in to see the 
register ?—I cannot tell you, for I was out getting up 

voters. 
( 45,812. You were driving them to the poll ?—Yes, 
on some occasions, and some walking. 

45,813. You were getting them up to the poll ?— 
Those who were incapable of going up. 

45,814. What use was it getting up people who 
were incapable ?—The old people who were hardly 
capable of walking. 

45,815. You were looking up the poor old people ? 
—bome of them. 

45,816. Did you find that they wanted much per- 
suasion ?—I do not say they could not walk ; when 
you get to 70 or 80 that is what I call old and infirm. 

45,817. Did you find much difficulty in getting 
them up to the poll ?—No, I do not go to anyone only 
where I think they are on our side, to get them up. 

45,818. Did you find that any of them wanted any 
persuasion ?—Certainly not ; no man who is a Liberal 
wanted any persuasion. 

45,819. Did any of those old people want a day’s 
work ?—Certainly not. 

45,820. Were they put an as messengers ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

45,821. Are you quite sure of that ?—Quite sure. 

45,822. I do not mean by you, but by other people ? 
—That I know nothing about ; I never put one on in 
my life. 

45,823. Do you know whether any of them were 
put on ?—Not to the best of my knowledge. 

45,824. Did you hear that any were being put on? 
—Yes. 

45,825. (Mr. Howard.) At the time of the election ? 
—Yes, I have known three or four put on. 

45,826. Or 300 or 400 ?—You surprise me. 

45,827. I ask you ?—I do not know what you mean, 
three or four men. 

45,828. You know what I mean. Attend and 
answer the question respectfully and fairly. - You are 
asked whether you do not know that, at that election, 
a great many persons were put on, whether by you 
or not ?—No, certainly not. 

45,829. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you not know that 
there were a great many put on in 1874?—Very 
likely. 

45,830. Do you believe they were ?—I believe they 
were. | 

45,831. (Mr. Howard.) Why did you not say so 
just now ?—] don’t know it. 

45,832. You say now that you do believe it. Just 
now you swore that you did not believe they were P— 
I beg your pardon ; if I said so I did not understand 

ou. 
45,833. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you any doubt that 
an enormous number of messengers were put on in 
1874 ?—I was not aware of it. 

45,834. Have you any doubt of it >—No, I have no 
doubt at all; I don’t know anything at all about it. I 
know that there was none put on at my house. What 
was put on at other places I am not accountable for. 

45,835. Have you any doubt that an enormous 
number of messengers were put on in 1874 ?—I have 
no particular doubt. 

45,836. Do you believe they were ?—I believe a 
great many were employed, but who put them on I 
don’t know ; they were not put on at my house. IL 
had my own room and my own business, as you might 
your private house on an election day. 

45,837. Did these three or four do any work ?— 
They were sent on errands now and again, taking out 
circulars, and so on. ‘They used to go to Richmond 
Hill and bring cireulars and cards.. 

45,838. ‘That you are sure of ?—They used to come 
to me and ask the different names, whether 1 knew 
where so and so lived. 

45,839. When they had work they went to Rich- 
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mond Hill to get it ?>—Yes, they did; they did not get 
it at mine. ; 

45,840. Your committee room was, in fact, a useless 
committee room, except that it was between two 
Conservative ones? —I should say there was not 
another one within three parishes of mine. y 

45,841. In what ward is it ?—The sixth ward. 

45,842. How many committee rooms were there in 
the sixth ward ?—I believe in King Street mine was 
the only one, barring the “Steam Packet.” 


45,843. Is the whole of King Street the sixth ward? 


—No, some of it is in Martin Gate ; there are four 
parishes in King Street. 

45,844. Some of it is in the first ward ?—The chief 
part of the first ward is in King Street. 

45,845. In 1875 were you helping to get up voters ? 
—No, certainly not. 

45,846. Did you not go and look after some of these 
infirm people ?—No, I had nothing to do with the 
1875 election, only going to vote. 

45,847. How was that; you had come over on 
purpose for the election ?—I came to record my vote, 
as I ought to do as a Liberal, the same as you would 
vote perhaps. 

45,848. When you came to Norwich to vote in 
1875, how was it that you did not help in getting up 
voters as you had done in 1874 ?—I could not get to 
Norwich in time, and I was in the third ward; and 
that is a ward I know nothing about. When I lived 
here I lived in the sixth ward, and I knew almost 
everyone. 

45,849. Why was it that you did not render any 
assistance to your party in the sixth ward at the 1876 
election ?—I tell you honestly and in a straightfor- 
ward manner that after I left the train I went straight 
to the third ward, where I have a private house, and 
after I had refreshed myself I went and voted. I 


went about to several houses, and I did not go down 


to King Street at all till 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
T had nothing to do with the sixth ward, and therefore 
J thought I had no business with it at election times. 

45,850. I ask you why you did not take any active 
part in the sixth ward in 1875 ?—Why should I? 

45,851. Tell me.—I did not think I ought to. 

45,852. You said you took an active part there at 
one time ?—At-the time I lived there. 

45,853. You are now astrong party man ?—I am 
in my own ward, where I reside; 1 don’t work other 
wards. I had resided in the sixth ward. 

45,854. About how long had you been away ?— 
Three or four months. I left on 1st December. 

45,855. When was the election?—28th March I 
believe. 

45,856. Although you had left Norwich you had not 
ceased to know all about the sixth ward ?—Decidedly 
not. 

45,857. When you came back to Norwich, as a 
strong party man, why did you not render the assis- 
tance that you had rendered before ?—Because I did 
not think I ought to do so, as I was not a resident in 
the ward. 

' 45,858. What had that to do with. it >—I was not 
an occupier. 

45,859. Do you mean that you had nothing to do 
with the election >—Not in that ward. 

45,860. In which ward did you vote ?>—In the third 
ward. I was then an occupier in the third ward, and 
still am, although I live in the Market Place. 

45,861. Because you were not an occupier in the 
sixth ward you thought you ought not to take any 
part in getting up voters ?—Decidedly. 

45,862. Being an occupier in the third ward, you 
think that you ought not, under any circumstances, to 
render any assistance in any other ward ?—Most 
decidedly. 

45,863. Do you think that every citizen should 
observe the same rule?—Yes; I work for my own 
ward. Iam an oceupier in the third ward and the 
fourth ward. 

45,864. You think you ought not to go out of the 
third and fourth wards ?—If I assist my party I do it 
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r the third ward, and I think I ought not to go out 
of it. 2 ev 

45,865. Did you not, in 1875, bring up a great 
many voters to the poll >—Decidedly not. 

45,866. Were you not most active in getting them 
up ?—-I take my solemn oath I never brought one up. 

45,867. Were you active in assisting other people 
to bring them up ?—No. a 

45,868. Did you take no part?—I took no part, 
only just walking about and seeing how things were 
going on. . 

45,869. That you are quite positive about ?—I am 
quite positive about that. 

45,870. You did not do more than send people up 
to Richmond Hill in 1874 ?—No., - 

45,871. How many did you send up ?—Five or six 
or seven, not more. 

45,872. When you came to Norwich to vote in 
1875 where did you come from ?—The “Prince of 
Wales’ Hotel,” Bungay. 

45,873. You paid your railway fare, I suppose ?>— 
Decidedly. 

45,874. You did not apply to have it refunded to 
you ?—Certainly not. 

45,875. But still you thought you ought not to take 
any part in the election ?>—Decidedly not. 

45,876. Unless you live in Norwich ?—I take an 
active partsin the parish I live in. 

45,877. You thought you ought not to take anyone 
up to the poll >—Certainly not. . 

45,878. (Mr. Howard.) You would not drive a 
voter to the poll from any place out of your own ward ? 
—I should if I lived in Norwich. 

45,879. You would not restrict yourself to your 
own ward ?—If I knew a voter living two or three 
miles away who wanted to vote, | should drive him. 

45,880. I thought you were making rash statements ? 
—No I am not. 

45,881. You would not confine all your enthusiastic 
efforts to your own ward at the time of an election ? 
—If I thought that a voter wanted to come from some 
other part I should take him; that is what T call 
taking an active part in my own ward. 

45,882. But it has been said in this Court, by your 
fellow citizens, that you did render a great deal of 
asisstance at the election. I suppose you have read 
the evidence, have you not ?—I read Kett’s evidence. 

45,883. I now give you an opportunity of making 
any observation upon it. Is it false ?—Yes, it. is 
utterly false, what Kett states. 

45,884. Entirely false ?—Yes; I see he stated in 
this Court that I was taking them away from him as 
fast as I could get them; in what way and manner he 
got them I don’t know ; I never did get them. 

45,885. I will read to you in a moment what he 
said; but let me ask you, first of all, this question, 
when did you read his evidence >—The day after. 

45,886. Why did you not come and ask the Com- 
missioners to give you an opportunity of contradicting 
it >—I think I ought to have done so; I think it would 
have been advisable to do so. 

45,887. Kett was examined on Thursday the 2nd 
September, and this is the 4th of October; you read 
his evidence the day afterwards, and although state- 
ments were made implicating you in these matters, you 
did not think fit to come and contradict them ?—I will 
tell you the truth; I did think about it, but my busi- 
ness rather kept me at home. 

45,888. You live in the Market Place ?—I thought 
if I was required you would send for me. 

45,889. We have done so at last, but we thought 
perhaps you would come of your own accord ?—I wish 
Thad done. I think I should have been right if I 
had. Isee he says that he told Mr. Bignold that I 
was getting them as fast as I could get them. You 
asked if I was taking up voters, and he said “ Yes.” 
I think you asked him whether [ drove them, and he 
said he was told so. I should like to have those 
persons present who told him so. : ch 

45,890. That is only an additional reason why you 
should have come into’ this Court and asked us for an 
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opportunity of contradicting it?—I, am sorry I did 
not come. 

45,891. It was a little slip of memory ?>—Yes, but 
I had a great mind to do so; I have been very busy. 


45,892. You shall have ample opportunity of con- 
tradicting all this, but you ought to have come before. 
Kett states in one part of his evidence: “ At the 1874 
* election I was manager in the 11th district in King 
“ Street, I was told to put on all the messengers I 
“ thought proper. Q. By whom ?—4A. I think by 
“ one of the Bignolds, the shortest one, John I think. 
“I told them what was going on, that Mr. Jude 
« Parkerson was putting on all he could” ?—Quite 
right. ' 

_ 45,893. Listen to the end, if you wish to contradict 
it. He was then asked, “ Did Mr. Bignold ask you to 
“ put on more ?—A. I told him what was going on 
“* on the other side, that Jude Parkerson was putting 
“¢ them on several days back, and he told me to put 
“ them on, but I did not do it.” He was also asked, 
“ Then I understand you to say that the employment 
“ of messengers in 1874 was due to the Liberal 
“ party ?--A. Yes, that is my impression. They 
“ thought the procession looked dangerous. I am 
“ certain up to that time nothing had been done; but 
“ afterwards they were put on in considerable numbers 
“ by Jude Parkerson who kept a public-house in King 
“ Street at that time, and I believe is now keeping a 
“ house in the country. Mr. G. A. Stevens (who was 
“< sitting in the well of the Court). He now keeps 
“ one of the most. prominent houses in the market 
“¢ place. Witness. Which house ?—Mr. Corsbie. 
“< ¢ Sir Garnet Wolseley.’ Witness. Then he has only 
“ just got in. Blyth was there the other day. The 
“ Chief Commissioner. Your phrase was that Jude 
“ Parkerson seemed to be gleaning up every voter ? 
“ ‘A. Yes, sir.” This is a very distinct. piece of evi- 
dence ; the question is, whether it is true or not ?— 
Every word he has said there is a falsehood, about my 
taking up voters on the election day. I never set on 
aman, I never took a man from them, and I never 
bribed a man in my life ; I should be sorry to do it, it 
is against my mind to doit. I think a greater sin 


na 


never was than to bribe a man in election matters ;, 
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that is my opinion. 
me? Jam sure he cannot tell me so. 

45,894. He has told us —It is a falsehood. I defy 
him or anyone else to say I ever did such a thing. 

45,895. A further question was put to Mr. Kett. 
“ Have you any idea of the number of men Jude 
“ Parkerson employed >—A. No ; but I should think 
“ Jonathan Hayes, turner, of King Street, John 
“ Gooch, a slater, can tell you something about it.” 
Do you know them ?>—I know them. 

45,896. Are they of your political views ?—No, they 
are not, they are Conservatives; they were on the 
committee with Kett. 

45,897. Have you had any conversation with 
Jonathan Hayes, or John Gooch, about Kett’s evi- 
dence ?—Not till Saturday last. 

45,898. What made you go to them on Saturday 
last P—I did not go to them. 

45,899. What made them come to yon ?>—Hayes 
came to mine and had a glass of ale. 

45,900. What did he say?—I said to him, “ You 
“ have brought me into it at last by stating I put on 
“men, but you put on Shear and Ben Boult, two 
“ wooden-legged men, as messengers.” ‘Chat is all 
that passed. He said, “ We did not put on Shears, 
but we d/d put on Ben Boult.” 

45,901. That does not carry the case much further, 
except that you introduce the wooden legs. J do not 
quite appreciate your evidence. I will send, if you 
like, for these men, Jonathan Hayes and John Gooch, 
so that you may not have a grievance, and let them 
say in this Court what they can about.it ?—I should 
like to meet Kett, Hayes, and Gooch. 

45,902. You wish them all to be brought whilst you 
are in the box >—Yes. 

45,903. You would like Hayes to be examined ?— 
Most decidedly ; I have no objection. 

45,904. Do you wish it ?—Just as you wish. 

45,905. I have no wish about it. Would: you like 
Hayes to be examined ?—I should. 

45,906. Do you wish Gooch to be called >—Most 
decidedly. 

45,907. When they come, we can inquire a little 
more into this matter, and if necessary, call you again ? 
—Thank you, sir. 


TuomAs CALVER sworn and examined. 


45,908. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live at St. Giles’? 
—Yes. 

45,909. What are you?—A boot manufacturer. 

45,910. Are you what they call one of the Free- 
men’s delegates ?—Yes. 

45,911. There are 10 of you, are there not ?—Yes. 

45,912. What are your politics ?—I am what may 
be termed one of the old Whig party, or Liberal-Con- 
servative, I suppose now I should be called. 

45,918. Or a Conservative-Liberal ?—Very likely. 

45,914. Do you think, under these circumstances, 
you are more of a Conservative than a Liberal or more 
of a Liberal than a Conservative ?>—I think, under 
present circumstances, I may be more of a Conserva- 
tive. 

45,915. I do not know whether you took any part 
in the last election ?—No. 


45,916. At the election of 1874?—No. — 

45,917. None ?—No; nor yet any election. 

45,918. You were not paid for any service ?—No. 

45,919. Did you render any services as a volunteer ? 
—No. 

45,920. You know Mr. Kett ?—Yes. ; 

45,921. Do you remember having a conversation 
with him about a procession to St. Andrew’s Hall in 


support of Mr. Tillett, in 1874 ?—Yes, it passed my 
house between 10 and 11 o’clock at night. 
45,922. Do you know anything about a large 
number of persons being put on on the Liberal side 
about that time ?—I do not. pend 

45,923. Did you hear anything about it ? I do not 
mean messengers, but did you hear anything about a 
large number of Liberals being arranged to be put on, 


or employed, after that procession had been started ?— 
I did not. 

45,924. You heard nothing about it P—I did not. 

45,925. Had you any conversation with Mr. Kett 
about it after that ?—Do you mean since he gave his 
evidence here ? 

45,926. Before >—I have no knowledge of it. 

45,927. He says he had a conversation with you ? 
Are you able to state that you never had, or is your 
recollection doubtful upon it ?—TI have no recollection ; 
probably the first part of it I should say, but as to the 
second part I have not the slightest recollection, I 
cannot call to memory anything of the sort. 

45,928. He says, “‘ There was a great procession to 
* St. Andrew’s Hall in support of Mr. Huddleston, 
“ and after that I heard that the Liberals had decided 
* to put on 2,000 men. I was told this by Mr. Calver 
“ of St. Giles’. He is one of the Freemen’s dele- 
** gates.” Are you quite sure you never told him 
that ?—I have not the slightest remembrance of it. 

45,929. Did you ever hear of 2,000 men _ being 
intended to be put on ?—I do not recollect it ; I have 
no idea that Mr. Kett would tell an untruth. 

45,930. You think he is mistaken about that ?—I 
think he heard it as a rumour, but I do not think he 
would tell an untruth about it. 

45,931. You think he is mistaken in saying that 
you told him of it ?—I think he is. 

45,932. Did you hear any rumours yourself about 
that, at the time ?—I do not remember it. 

45,933. I suppose you are aware that a great many 
people were put on as messengers, ultimately ?—I be- 
lieve so; since the evidence in this Court I should say so. 
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45,934. Did you not suspect it at the time ?—I 
take no part in politics. © 

45,935. You are a non-political man ?—Just so. 

45.936. I should think that you might have suspected 
it ?—I cannot say that. I did not see the large pro- 
cession. I only heard of it. 

45,937. Do you believe that there was an employ- 
ment of messengers all over the city, to turn the 
election? Did you not suspect it >—I cannot say but 
what I did suspect it. 

45,938. On both sides >—On both sides. 

42,939. With what object did you believe, at that 
time ?—To secure their votes. 

45,940. You have no doubt about that, have you ? 
—That is my impression. 

45,941. As you took no active part yourself, you 
have no particular information to give us, I suppose ? 
—No. 

45,942. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you hear anything 
said, after that large procession, about the Liberals 
going to put on men ?—Not to my recollection. 

45,943. When you read Mr. Ketts’ evidence, it was 
all new to you ?—IJt was all new tome. I have no 
doubt that the first part of it I might have said, but I 
cannot call to my memory the conversation which Mr. 
Kett and I had. 

45,944. (Mr. Howard.) Which do you call the 
first part ?>—I might have said it was a stupid thing 
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on the part of the Conservatives to have such a 
procession. 

45,945. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you mean that it was 
stupid because all processions are stupid, or that it was. 
stupid on the part of the Conservatives for special 
reasons ?—I believe that all processions are stupid. 

45,946. I thought you were pointing your remark, 
as if it were particularly stupid on the part of the 
Conservatives ?—No ; I do not think it is on the part 
of the Conservatives alone. I may have applied the 
word “stupid ” to the torch-light processions; there 
had been several accidents, but I had no idea that so 
many had been employed in the torch-light processions 
until this Commission sat. 

45,947. Did you mean that it was stupid on the 
part of the Conservatives, for electioneering reasons, 
to have a procession ?—I did not mean that. 

45,948. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything more 
that you have to tell us ?>—No. 

45,949. You did not recommend any messengers or 
persons for employment ?—No, I took no part. 

45,950. The only part you took was to vote ?— 
Sometimes not that. 

45,951. Sometimes you did not even do that >—No. 

45,952. We cannot call you an active politician ?— 
I never was; I saw too much of that in my father’s 
lifetime ever,to take an active part. 


Grorce Cusitr sworn and examined. 


45,953. (Mr. Goldney.) I think you keep the 
“ Queen of Hungary ” ?—Yes. 

45,954. Your house was used as a committee room 
at the last election >—Yes. 

45,955. Who took it >—I believe White did. 

45,956. Is that the man who is dead >—Yes. 

45,957. Can you tell us what he did about putting 
on: messengers ?>—He put several messengers on, 12 
or 14, or 14 or 15, or something like that. 

45,958. He has given usa list of them. Can you 
tell us how the men were put on, and what they were 
put on for ?—They were put on for messages, or any- 
thing they were wanted- for. I believe a great many 
of them were put on for the protection of Mr. White 
as much as anything, because, being a lame man, 
when he went out into the street they went with 
him. 

45,959: Do you know what your house is rated at ? 
—About 9/. a year, I think. 

45,960. What rent do you pay ?—We pay our rent 
mostly on the beer ; we don’t pay much rent on those 
small houses. 

45,961. Why should your house have been taken 
as a committee room at all?—I am sure I don’t know. 

45,962. It would not be for the convenience of the 
room ?—No, it was a rather ill-convenient room. 

45,963. What did these messengers at your house 
do ?—Some went out with messages. 

45,964. What for?—From house to house deli- 
vering bills. ~» 

45,965. Who was the clerk in charge of your 
house >—Mr. White. 

45,966. He sent out messages ?—Yes. 

45,967. (Mr. Howard.) You say he was a lame 
man ?—Yes. 

45,968. (Mr. Goldney.) What were the messages ; 
were they voting cards ?—Voting cards or something 
of that sort ; circulars and cards or bills, and all sorts 
of things. 

45,969. To be distributed about the streets >—Yes, 
and the shop windows. 

45,970. They came from the printers ?—From the 
different committee rooms. 

45,971. How many messengers do you think there 
were ?—] am sure I’cannot say, whether a dozen or 13. 

45,972. Or twice as many as that ?>—No, there 
were not twice as many. 

45,973. What were they paid ?—I think they got 

3s. 6d. paid at the central committee room, or the 
central committee room in the second ward. 


45,974. That was Kent’s ?—Yes. 

45,975. How many of these men went out to take 
care of the lame mau ?—When he went out two or 
three went with him ; if he went up the street they 
went with him. 

45,976. Was he very lame ?>—Yes. 

45,977. (Mr. Howard.) Did he walk with a stick ? 
—With a crutch. 

45,978. He held the crutch in one hand, and carried 
the circulars in the other ?—Sometimes he did, and 
sometimes the men who went with him carried them. 

45,979. (Mr. Goldney.) Had your house been used 
as a committee room before r—Yes. 

45,980. In 1874 ?—I don’t know the year. 

45,981. The election before the last >—Yes. 

45,982. What did you get for it then?—I don’t 
know ; Mr. Stevens paid me, I think. 

45,983. Did Mr. Stevens ask you how it was that 
your house came to be taken as a committee room ?— 
No, not that I am aware of; if he did, I forget it. I 
know what I got for it this last time. 

45,984. How much ?—Two guineas. 

45,985. What was the nearest Liberal committee 
room to yours ?—TI don’t think there was a committee 
room anywhere in that street nearer than the central 
committee room. 

45,986. Which was that r—Kent’s; I don’t know 
whether there was another one in the street. 

45,987. Which was Kent’s?—I don’t know the 
sign of the house. 

45,988. Is that kept by Widdows, the bandmaster ? 
—I don’t know who keeps it. 

45,989. Where is the “ Edinburgh ”?—That is a 
little lower down in the street. 

45,990. That was a committee room ?—I did not 
know that. 

45,991. How far is that from you ?—400, or 500, 
or 600 yards. 

45,992. Would you call it half a mile ?>—No. 

45,993. Ora quarter of a mile ?— Going on towards 
it ; it is a good long way. 

45,994. Where is the “ Lord Camden” ?—I don’t 
know. F 

45,995. Do you know where the “ Blue Bell” is? 
—That is in another street altogether. 

45,996. About how far is it from you ?--400 or 
500 yards I should say. 

45,997. Do you know the ‘‘ Cardinal Cap ” ?—That 
is close by ; that was not a committee recom. 
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45,998. Are you certain of that ?—I don’t know 
that anything was done there unless there was a 
meeting. 

45,999. Do you know the “ Fleece” ?—I do not. 

46,000. Do you know the “ French Horn ”—Yes, 
that is'a long distance from mine. 

_ 46,001. The “ King’s Head” ?—I don’t know where 
| that is. ' 
| 46,002. You do not know in the least why your 
house should have been taken ?—No ; no farther than 
| White first mentioned to me something of that sort. 
‘I said if it was any convenience they could have it. 

46,003. That was in 1874 ?—I believe it was first 

had for a committee room for the municipal election. 

46,004. Did they employ voters at the municipal 
election as messengers?—I don’t know voters from 
_ other people, I have only been in Norwich three or 
_ four years. 

46,005. Did you put on any men ?—No. 

46,006. Did you recommend any ?——No. 

46,007. Do you know the names of any of the men 
who were put on ?—Two or three of them. 

46,008. Give them to me ?—Ward, Balbin, and my 
son, and another man. 

46,009. Do you know Edward Scott ?—No, I do not. 

46,010. John Watson ?—No. ; 

46,011. John Rogers >—I know Rogers. 

46,012. William Turner ?—Yes. 
~ 46,018. William Girdleston ?—No. 

46,014. Do you know the names of all the men who 
were put on ?—No, nor a quarter of them. 

46,015. Do you know Bishop?—I do not know 
Bishop. | 

46,016. Wilkinson ?—I know Wilkinson. 

46,017. Henry Smith ?—No; I may know him by 
sight but not by name. 

_ 46,018. Malthouse ?—I remember that name being 


| ealled out. 
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46,019. Sussin ?—No.. 

46,020. Johnson ?—I remember the name of John- 
son being called over, but I do not know the man by 
sight. 

46,021. Where were they called over ?—When they 
were called from the taproom ; if they wanted anyone 
to take out bills or papers. I remember the name 
being called out. 

46,022. What is the name that you have upon that 


piece of paper which you are holding in your hand ?— 
William Turner. 


46,023. He was one ?—Yes. 

45,024. At what other places were there messen- 
gers ?—I don’t know. 

46,025. Who was putting them on anywhere in 
your ward ?-—I don’t know. 

46,026. Or anywhere near it?—I don’t know. 

46,027. Did Kent ever come there ?—I never see 
him there. I heard some one say they saw Kent in 
the street, but I did not see him myself. . 

46,028. Do you work at any other business, or did 
you then ?—Yes, I am a shoemaker. 

46,029. At home?—1 did not work at home then. 

46,030, Where did you work ?—At Roberts’. , 

46,031. In a shop ?—Yes. 

46,032. How many other men were employed in 
the shop >—Six or seven. 

46,033. Do they use your house ?—No. 

46,034, Who is your landlord >—Mr. Youngs. 
¥ 46,035. You say the rent is paid on the beer 2— 

ex. 

46,036. How much a barrel do you pay ?—4I. a 
year rent and the rest is taken off the beer.: 

46,037. The rent of the house is only 42. a year.— 
That is all. 

46,038. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are your politics ? 
—I vote for the Liberals. 
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46,039. (Mr. Howard.) Do youremember the 1874 
election ?>—Yes. 

46,040. Did you take any part'in 1t?—I was clerk 
to Charles Cunnington. : 

46,041. On the Conservative side ?—Yes. 

46,042. Were you employed as a paid clerk ?—No, 
I was a volunteer. 

46,043. Do you know anything about the employ- 
ment of messengers at the “ Grapes ” ?-—Noft anything. 

46,044. How many do you think were employed 
there ?—Very few I should think ; not above ten or a 
dozen. 

46,045. You know Josiah Buttifant ?>—Yes. 

46,046. He took part in that election, did he not? 
—Yes, I believe he was the second agent. 

46,047. You mean under Mr. Sparrow ?—Yes. 

46,048. If Mr. Buttifant has said that as many as 
216, or thereabouts, were employed there, is there any 
truth in that ?—I don’t believe a word of it. _ 

46,049. Or any such number ?—Nothing like the 
number ; I don’t believe Mr. Buttifant put on very 
few indeed himself. 

46,050. He has charged the money for them. 
What do you think of that ?—I think he put it into 
his own pocket. , 

46,051. Do you remember getting some money from 
Buttifant ?—No, I never got a farthing from him; I 
never saw him. ; 

46,052. You got it from Cunnington ?—Cunnington 

e it to me. 
46,053. How much did you get ?—Three bags of 
10/. each. 

46,054. Three bags of cash ?—Yes. 

46,055. To pay the men ?—Yes. 

46,056. How many do you think were paid?—I 
I should think there were close upon fifty altogether. 

45,057. You say there were ten or a dozen at the 
‘Grapes ” ?>—Yes. 

Sr ine Where were the others employed ?—No 
others. 


45,059. You say there were 50 men altogether ?— 
No, I say I believe 50 were put on by Cunnington, 
or between 40 and 50. 

46,060. You paid them?—I and Cunnington paid 
them. 

46,061. Of those 50 did the ten or a dozen form a 
part ?—Not at all. 

46,062. Who paid the ten or a dozen men ?—I 
cannot tell. 

46,068. You paid the 50 men put on by Cunnington ? 
—Most of them. 

46,064. You do not believe that Buttifant put on 
any such number as is represented ?>—Nothing like it. 

46,065. If he had put them on, or if anyone had, 
have you any doubt that you must have observed the 
men ?—We must have done; those men, no doubt, 
would have put the double on ; they would have got 
put on by us too. 

46,066. Did you see much employment of messen- 
gers near you on the other side ?—I believe there was 
as much, because the men came and said if we did not 
put them on, the other side would employ them. 

46,067.. They said so >—They said so frequently. 

46,068. You believe they were employed, on the 
other sidé ?—I have no doubt of it, although I have no 
proof of it. 

46,069. Did you see a considerable number of mes- 
sengers ?—Yes, often ; they were watching about, the 
same as our men were watching them. 

46,070. You were concerned in the third ward, and 
Buttifant was there acting as the second agent. Until 
this Commission sat did you ever hear Buttifant say 
that he had authority from any gentlemen, candidate, 
or any other persons, to put on- messengers in the, 
third ward, to remedy any defect ?—WNo, I never heard 
a word of it until this Commission sat, and I did not 
know where the money came from until I read the 
evidence of Charles Cunnington. 

46,071. Did Buttifant suggest anything of the sort 
to you ?—No, he never spoke to me. 
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46,072. Or, to your knowledge, to anyone else ?— 


0. ; 

46,073. If you had heard it you must have recol- 
lected it >—-No doubt I should have recollected it. 

46,074. Can you give me any idea of the number 
employed on the other side, in your district ?—No, but 
I believe it was very large. 

46,075. You believed it from your own observation 
from day to day ?—That is all. 

46,076. For what purpose were the men put on ?-— 
To secure the votes, no doubt about it. 

46,077. Was that your object?—That was our 
object, only we used the other term as a colourable 
affair. 

46,078. What did you call it, when you put them 
on?—Watchers to look after certain men on the other 
side, active partizans. 

46,079. You did not want them for that purpose, 
really ?—Yes, I think we did, because we considered 
that they were out-generaling us. 

46,080. Did you out-general them at last ?—I be- 
lieve not. 

46,081. You think they were too many for you ?>— 
I think they were. 

46,082. This term “ watchers” 
is it not, as the term “ messengers 
name ?—Well, I don’t know. 

46,083. What do you think about it rP—I don’t 
know. 

46,084. What do you think of messengers, generally 
speaking; do you believe they are put on really to 
do bon& fide work, or are they put on-for their 
votes, in the majority of cases ?—The majority of them 
are put on for their votes I believe. 

46,085. Do you believe that the watchers were put 
on for the same purpose ?—Some of them. 


is the same thing, 
” under another 


46,086. You vary the articles by varying the name. 


Is that the idea ?-—That is all. 

46,087. It is all a farce, is it not ?—It is all humbug 
from top to bottom. 

46,088. Is it not rather worse than that, when you 
know what they did? Do you not think that, from 
top to’ bottom, it is all corruption ?—Yes. 

46,089. That is your deliberate opinion ?—That is 
my opinion. 

46,090. Were you party to putting any on yourself ? 
—No, I did not put any on. 

46,091. You did not recommend any ?>—At this last 
election I recommended three or four. 

46,092. People who put those men on with a 
corrupt object are in danger. I don’t know .whether 
you have anything to ‘say, and whether you are pre- 


Joun Harpy, recalled 


( Witness.) Buttifant’s name has just been men- 
tioned. Knowing him, will you allow me to say that 
I received a note from him myself. 

46,115. (Mr. Howard.) At which election >—In 
1874. When I went up to him I asked him what he 
wanted. 

46,116. What was the effect of the note ?—That he 

wanted to see me. I had been out canvassing that day. 

46,117. Where did you see him ?—At the “ Grapes” ; 
it was between 3 and 4 o’clock. He had sent a note 
to different parties to meet him there. He'said they 
wanted to get some men. I said, “Is that the pur- 
pose you wanted me for?” He said, “Yes, he 
wanted to get some men to put on.” I said, “I have 
nothing to do with it.” I believe it was merely to put 
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pared to make a further disclosure to us ?—No, I . 
know nothing beyond that. 

46,093. You say you never did put them on, and 
were not a party to putting them on ?—I did not put 
any on, but I recommended three or four in 1875. 

46,094. Was that in order that their votes might be 
bought ?—That their votes might be secured. 

46,095. That was your object >—Yes. 

46,096. You are aware that that was bribery >—Of 
course I am. 

46,097. That. you were party to bribery and cor- 
ruption ?—I think as much as this, that I will never — 
do it again. 

46,098. Has it ever occurred to you that men who { 
do these things are liable to prosecution ?-—I am aware 
of it now. 

46,099. How do you feel about it >—I feel that I 
ought not to do it, and I shall not do it again. 

46,100. You will not do it again after the Commis- 
sioners are gone?—I will take care of that; I will 
only go and vote. 

46,101. Is that all you did? Make a full and true 
disclosure.—I am not aware that I did anything else ; 
if I were I would tell you. 

46,102. There is nothing else on your conscience ? 
—There is nothing on my conscience. . 
46,103. You will go out of Court free in that re- 

spect ?—I think so. 

46,104. Do you know anything against your op- | 
ponents ?—I cannot say I do. 

46,105. Nothing more than you have told us ?— 
Nothing more than I have told you. 

46, 106. Do you know anything in their favour vee 
do not know anything against them. 

46,107. Do you know anything against your own 
party ’—Merely what I have told you. 

46,108. Or against them?—I cannot say anything 
more, because I know nothing. 

46,109. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you employ, or cause 
to be employed, any voters in 1875 ?—I recommended 
three or four voters to Cunnington, 

46,110. Were they employed ?—I believe they were, — 
I am not certain. 

46,111. Did you do that in order to induce the 
voters to vote ?—I did. 

46,112. In 1874 did you do pated of the kind? 
—JI never employed anyone in 1874. 

46,113. Or recommend anyone for employment ?— 
No, in no way... 

46,114. (Mr. Howard.) You may go; and we think 
you have been frank in your evidence. 


and further examined. 


money into his own pocket. I said, “I have nothing 
to do with it,’ and I slipped out of the room, and 
went home. I have known he has charged for people 
he never employed. 

46,118. Do you mean at that election ?>—And other 
elections too. 

46,119. You know that?—I had known it for 
several years; and therefore I put my face against it. 

46,120. Did he tell you that he had received any 
instructions r—No, he did not; and I don’t believe a 
word of what he says, after what I have heard here. 

46,121. What do you think has become of the 
money ?—I believe it was entirely to put money into 
his own pocket. 


[| The proceedings were adjourned for half an hour. | 


Mr. Epwarp SAMUEL BIGNOLD sworn and examined. 


46,122. (Mr. Goldney.) You are, I believe, clerk to 
the licensing justices for the city of Norwich ?— 
T am. 

46,123. Can you give us a return of the number of 
public-houses j in Norwich ?—I can; I have got them 
out for you exactly this morning. 


46,124. Do you distinguish between the spirit li- 
censes and the beer licenses >—I can tell you, so far as 
the magistrates grant them, the number of full licenses 
granted by them. 

46,125, Wines and spirits, all full licenses —Yes. 
The number of beerhouses alone, the number of 


| 
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grocers’ licenses off the premises, and the number of 


_ refreshment houses which are allowed to sell on the 


} 


) 


premises, of which there are two. 
46,126. Give them separately ?—The full alehouse 


_ licenses are 594, beerhouses 45, grocers’ licenses to sell 
_ off the premises 19, and refreshment houses 2. 


— 46,127. Only 19 grocers ?—Only 19 grocers, and 
they are all off the premises, such as large shops on 


_ the walk. 
ki 
| houses which sell on the premises or off the premises ? 
_ —Those which sell on or off. I think the 45 beer- 


46,128. We know what they are. Are they beer- 


| houses include two or three tha$ecan only sell off the 
br isés. “1 :) 


_ three, not a dozen certainly. 


46,129. Only two or three, a few?—Only two or 
Then I would say, if 


_ you will allow me, with regard to the full licenses, 594, 
_ granted {by the magistrates, Ido not believe—but that 


is a question which I cannot answer, it can be got 
from the Excise authorities—that all the 594 take out 
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spirit licenses, although they can do as they like; they 
go to the Excise and take out whatever license they 
please. 


46.130. Having license under the magistrates to do 
so ?—Yes, to take out anything. 


46,131. (Mr. Howard.) Can you give us any other 
information?—I do not think I can. During the 
progress of the Commission I shall be most happy to 
render any service in my power. Iam not at all an 
active politician myself. 

46,132. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you tell me off-hand 
(it is not a matter worth your going back again for) 
whether the ‘Queen of Hungary” is only a beerhouse, 
or has it a full alehouse license? A witness was 
examined about it just now ?—I could not swear 
positively ; my impression is that it has a full license; 
I could let you know in the course of the afternoon 
without any trouble at all. 


46,133. Perhaps you will ?—I will. 


Joun SADLER sworn and examined. 


46,134. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep an inn in 
‘this city ?—I have done. 
46,135. You do not at the present moment ?—No. 
46,136. How long is it since you gave it up ?—I 


| should think it would be six or eight months ago. 


} 
jy 


: 


! 


J 


46,137. Had you it during the last election ?—Yes. 

46,138. Had you it at the election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

46,1389. What was the name of it ?—The ‘ Bold 
Napier.” 

46,140. In what ward was it ?--The sixth ward, 
Lakenham. 

46,141. Did you let the whole or a part of it ?—The 
whole of it. 

46,142. For a committee room at the election in 
1874 ?—I let it for a committee room in 1874. 

46,143. What were you to get for it ?—3/. or three 
guineas, I cannot say which I got for it. 

46,144. To which party did you let it?—To the 
Liberals. 

46,145. Was it used as a committee room ?—Yes. 

46,146. How long before the polling day ?—I think 
in 1874 they opened it the Monday prior to the 
election. 

46,147. The election was on the Wednesday, as I 
understand, in 1874 ?—I do not remember what day it 
was. 

46,148. They opened it on the Monday ?—I think 
so. 
46,149. 
46,150. 
not three. 

46,151. Any messengers ?—Several. 

46,152. How many ?—I should think I might say 
15 or 16 perhaps. 

46,158. Then it was a real bond fide committee 
room ?—Yes, I expect it was. 


Were there any clerks there ?—Yes. 
How many ?—I think there were two if 


46,154. Do I understand you rightly to say you let 
the whole house ?—No, only that room. 

46,155. How many would that room accommodate ? 
—It would not accommodate many, it is a very small 
room, a smallish room. 

46,156, They occupied it, you say, from the Monday 
until the election was over?—I really think it was 
the Monday ; I cannot remember, perhaps, as well as 
some people. 

46,157. Did they seem to have enough work to do? 
Did the messengers appear to have enough to do 2— 
They kept sending of them somewhere, but I do not 
know where. 

46,158. You attended to your own business, I 
suppose ?—I could hardly hobble; I was not so fit 
and well as I should like to have been, but I attended 
to it as well as I could. 

46,159. Have you anything more to tell us ?— 
Nothing that I know of. 


46,160. You have been a Liberal ?—Yes. 

46,161. Always a Liberal ?—Yes. 

46,162. Did you at that election vote as a Liberal ? 
—Yes, I voted as a Liberal. 

46,163. (Mr. Goldney.) How many messengers 
were there ?—I stated from 12 to 15. 

46,164. Did you recommend any?—No, I don’t 
think I recommended any. 

46,165. Did they apply to you ?—The people apply- 
ing were showed to the clerk, and he said he could 
not put any more on. He said he should not put any 
more on, or something of that sort. 

46,166. They asked you to put them on ?—No, they 
did not ask me to put them on. I did not put any on. 


Grorae Hzexie, Burcuer sworn and examined. 


46,167. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live in Bray’s 
Court ?—Yes. 

46,168. Are you the son of Mr. George Butcher of 
Cobb’s Yard ?>—Yes. 

46,169. Do you remember the last election, at the 
beginning of this year ?—Yes. 

46,170. Were you employed at it ?—Yes. 

46,171. Did you have your employment given to you 
at the “ Golden Dog ” public-house >—Yes. 

46,172. I think you have been in some little trouble, 
occasionally ?—I have, I am sorry to say. 

46,173. I think it is right to put that question, as 
you are now going to give evidence. Was it three or 
four times ?—I think three or four. 

46,174. What was it for? Was it for illegal pawn- 
ing ?—Yes, that was one. 

-. 46,175. What was the other?—Obtaining money 
under false pretences. 


46,176. What was the other, pledging a suit of 
clothes ?>—That was the illegal pawning. 

49,177. You have been convicted four times at all 
events >—Yes, four-times, that is right. 

46,178. That is a good many years ago, is it not? 
—The illegal pawning is about 15 or 16 months ago. 

46,179. What was 12 or 14 years ago? Was that 
obtaining money ?——That is wrong; that is about nine 
years ago, eight or nine years ago. 

46,180. As I have asked that, I think I ought to put 
this to you. You have been examined on this matter 
before, and you have said you came to pawn the 
clothes because you got drunk, is thut so >—Yes. 

46,181. You have gone through some punishment 
for those things ?—Yes. 

46,182. Have you since that preserved a good 
éharacter ?>—I have kept myself steady. 

46,183. Are you a married man ?—Yes. 

46,184. Living with your wife ?—Yes. 

6H 4 


E. 8. Bigfold. 
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46,185. You live in this city ?—In Bray’s Court. 

46,186. Do you keep a house ?—Yes. 

46,187. Are you a voter ?—-I do not know whether 
J am a voter. 

46,188. You do riot know whether you are on the 
register ?>—No. 

46,189. Do you remember that on the Wednesday 
before the election day you went up to the “ Golden 
Dog ” public-house >—Yes. 

46,190. Did you see Mr. Bennett there >—Yes. 

46,191. Tell me in your own way what it was that 
passed between you and Mr. Bennett ?—I went up for 
a job. 

46,192. Did you tell him so ?—The same as a good 
many more were doing of. 

46,198. Did you tell him?—I went in and asked 
for a job. 

46,194. What did he say ?>—He asked me if I had a 
vote, I think those are the words. 

46,195. What did you tell him ?—I told him un- 
fortunately I had not. : 

46,196. What did he say ?>—He said, “‘ I cannot give 
you a job.” I told him my father had a vote. 

46,197. What did he say to that ?—He asked my 
father’s name, and J told him. 

46,198. Did you tell him where he lived ?-—I believe 
I did. 

46,199. You told him your father had a vote ?— 
Yes. 

46,200. Did he refer to any book ?—He referred to 
the register, I supposed, in front of him. 

46,201. A big book ?—Yes. 

46,202. On the table ?—Yes, in front of him. 

46,203. A book somewhat like that, but somewhat 
thinner ?—I do not think there were any covers to it. 

46,204. About that size a paper ?—Yes, it may be 
about that size. 

46,205. He looked in that ?>—Yes. 

46,206. Was that after you told him your father 
had a vote ?—Yes. 

46,207. What did he say te you ?—He told me to 
go home and tell my father to come. 

46,208. Did he say anything else ?—No, he told me 
to go home and tell my father to come, 

46,209. Did you go ?—Yes, I went directly. 

46,210. Did your father come back ?—Yes, along 
with me. 

46,21]. Did you go upstairs again >—Yes, 

46,212. Did you see Bennett ?—Yes. 

46,2138. Was anyone else present?—Only Mr. 
Woods, who was at the other end of the table. 

46,214. Could he or not hear what took place ?— 
No, I am sure he could not. 

46,215. Tell us what took place between you three, 
3ennett, your father, and yourself ?—My father asked 
him for a job, and for a job for me also I believe. 

46,216. He asked him for a job for himself ?—For 
himself first, and he said, “My son also,” and he 
looked on the register again I believe. 

46,217. The same book that he had looked at before ? 
—-Yes, and the answer he made was “ Well, if I oblige 
“you, you must oblige me.” 

46,218. Did your father make any reply to that ? 
—=No; I do not know that he did, I did not hear him 
do so. 

46,219. After Bennett had told you this, what did 
he do; did he put your names down ?—He put the 
names down in a book. He put mine down, but he 
did not put my father’s down. 

46,220. I will ask you now, and please be careful, 
what did you understand was meant by the words, 
“Tf I oblige you, I suppose yeu will oblige me.” 
What did you urderstand ?—I should understand by 
those words it meant voting for Mr. Tillett. 

46,221. Is that what you did understand at the 
time ?-—That is how I took it. 

46,222. When your names were put down, did you 
leave, or was any employment given to you ?—He said 
“‘ Here, Woods, take these people and do something 
with them.” 

46,223, Did Woods take you ?—Yes. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


46,224, What did he do?—He gave my father 


some circulars. 
46,225. How many ?--I am sure I forget now how 
many ; I do not think there were many though. 
46,226. Six, or a dozen ?—Well sir, that slipped my 
memory how many it was. i 
46,227. You have spoken about this before ?—Yes, 
at the trial, ? 
46,228. There were a few ?—Yes, there were a 
few. 


46,229. What was done with them?—Woods gave 


them to my father. . 

46,230. What was done with them ? 
father deliver them ?—He went downstairs I think, 
and delivered them to the best of my knowledge. 

46,231. Did you get any ?—Yes. 

46,232. How many ?—About half a score, or some- 
thing like that. 

46,233. Ten ?—Yes, it may be something like that. 

46,234. Was that all you were asked to do ?—That 
is all I done. 

-46,235-6. Is that all you were asked to do ?-—That 
is all I was asked to do. 

46,237. So far as you know, was that all your father 
did ?—So far as I know, that is all my father did. 

46,238. And, so far as you know, all he was asked 
to do ?—Yes, 

46,239. How many days were you engaged at the 
election Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 


46,240. You had 10 cireulars to deliver in three. — 


days ?—Yes. : 

46,241, Did you manage to accomplish it ?--Yes. 

46,242. Without any great labour?—Yes. 

46,243. In short, it took you a very little time ?— 
No. 

46,244. You soon got rid of the circulars p—Yes, I 
soon got rid of mine. 

46,245. Then, all the rest of the time you had an 
easy life of it —Yes, I did not do any more. 

46,246. What did you do ?—I stood about in the bar. 

46,247. And had some beer, I suppose ?——I had not 
any money so I could not get any beer. 

46,248. Smoking a pipe ?>—Smoking a pipe. 
& 46,249. And waiting until the pay night came ?>— 

es. 

46,250, But before the pay night came, your father 
had been to the poll ?—Yes, he had been to the poll. 

46,251. And voted ?——Yes. 


46,252. Did he ever tell you how he voted >—Yes. 


46,253. How ?—Coilonel Wilkinson. 

46,254. The Conservative candidate ?-—Yes. 

46,255. Is your father a Conservative ?>—Yes, a 
strong Conservative. 

46,256. Has he always been ?—Yes, to the best of 
my knowledge. ; 

46,257. Was he asked that question by Mr. Bennett 
at the time he was employed, whether he was a 
Conservative or a Liberal ?—No, I never heard it. 

46,258. You do not remember it ?—I never heard 
it 
Saturday ?—That was the Saturday. 

46,260. Did you go with your father to be paid ?— 
es. 

46,261. Were there a good many men there being 
paid ?—The place was full. 

46,262. How long do you think it took to pay the 
men ?—It was half-past 7 when we went in, and I 
think it was half past 9 when we come out. 

46,263. About two hours you think ?—We left a 
lot there to be paid when we came away. 

46,264. Had any of them been paid before that ?— 
Not that I know of. 

46,265. How long had you waited before you were 
paid ?—I think it was about half past 7 when we 
went, and I think it was either 9 or half past when 
we came out. 

46,266. Were your names called over ?—Yes. 

46,267. And you went up and signed for them ?— 
When they called “ Butcher,” my father went up with 
me. 


46,259. You remember the pay night—that was the 


Did your ¥ 


} 
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46,268. How much did you get ?—10s. 6d. 

46,269. You for yourself ?—Yes. 

46,270. And your father for himself ?—That is 
what he got, 10s. 6d. 

46,271. A guinea between you ?—That is what he 
got for himself. 

46,272. Do you think you were pretty well paid 
for eens ten circulars ?—I thought that was very 
good. 

46,273. You would have no objection to do it again ? 
—I should not mind. 

46,274. Did you get anything more on the Monday 
night >—Yes. 

46,275. Still more ?—Yes, we got 1s. 6d. on the 
Monday night. 

46,276. 12s. altogether ?—12s. altogether. 

46,277. More than 1s. for each circular ?—Because 
the men grumbled ; they said they ought to have 5s. 
for the election day. 

46,278. Pretty good pay >—Yes. 

46,279. You did not believe it to be a payment for 
delivering circulars? Remember you are upon your 
oath ?—Well, I had not a vote. 

46,280. Your father had ?—Yes. 

46,281. You must tell me in the witness-box the 
whole truth. I ask you, upon your oath, what you 
believed, at the time, you were employed for ?—Well, 
no doubt I was empleyed for my father’s vote, no 
doubt about that. 

46,282. Did you believe it at the time ?—I thought 
so at the time. 

46,283. Do you believe it now ?—Yes. 

46,284. And that you say upon your oath ?—Yes, 
though I knew my father would not vote that way. 

46,285. You knew he had been a Conservative 
always ?—Yes. 

46,286. And you supposed he would still vote his 
colour ?>—Yes. 

46,287. You did not tell Mr. Bennett this 2—Oh, 
no. 

46,288. If you had, what do you think—— ?—I 
do not think he would have given us a job then. 

46,289. You think in employing men under those 
circumstances, that the men like Mr. Bennett take the 
chance of the vote being in the right direction. I 
suppose that is it, is it not ?—I suppose that is it. 

46,290. What are your weekly wages; what do 
you earn, generally speaking, per week? I suppose 
you have no fixed wages ?—I am not a shoemaker. 

46,291, What are you ?—I work at the brew office ; 
I have not been well. 

46,292. You were a shoemaker ?—Yes. 

46,293. A rivetter of boots ?—A rivetter. 

46,294. At piece work ?>—Piece work. 

46,295. What did you manage to make in the course 
of the week, one week with the other ?—If I worked 
I should earn 1/. 

46,296. What day were you engaged ?—The Wed- 
nesday. 

46,297. As the 1. was to seven days you got it in 
three ?—Yes, but I was not at work then. 

46,298. Even if you had been at work it would 
have been better than your weekly earnings >—Yes. 

46,299. In seven days you made a sovereign ?— 
Yes. 

46,300. But the election came in time to enable you 
to earn 12s. in three days ?>—Yes. 

46,301. To earn which you practically did nothing ? 
—No, I did not do anything. 

46,302. Where were the circulars addressed ?— 
Round the back streets, St. Paul’s. 

46,303. Was there anyone sent to look after you, to 
take care you did not put them down the gratings ?— 
No, no one to look after me. 
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46,304. Did you see any old infirm men delivering 
circulars ?—No, I cannot say I did. 

46,305. You did not notice them ?—No. 

46,306. You took your own circulars, and went 
your own way ?—I did. 

46,307. And came back and drank your own beer, 
oy went on the Saturday night and got the 12s.?— 

res. 

46,308. Now you thought that was to get your 
father’s vote ?—Yes. 

46,309. Do you see that all this 


is very wrong ?— 
I do not understand it myself. ; 


G. E. Butcher. 


4 Oct. 1875, 


46,310, You have said here, upon your oath, that — 


you believed it was in order to procure your father’s 
vote. Do you mean to say you did not know that in 
some sense it was wrong?—I did not know it was 
illegal. 

46,311. Did not you know in your own conscience 
it was a wrong thing to do?—I thought it was to 
obtain my father’s vote by setting him on with me. 

46,312. You thought it was wrong ?—I did not 
think it was wrong, because I did not know of the Act 
of Parliament. 

46,313. Was it wrong ?—It was wrong, 

46,314. You thought so ?—I thought so in my own 
mind. 

46,315. You thought it was wrong ?—I thought it 
was wrong, but I did not know I was wrong. 

46,316. What did you do ?—I had no work then. 

46,317. Were you married at the time ?—Yes. 

46,318. And had children ?—Yes. 

46,319. You do know it was wrong now ?—Yes. 

46,320. | should advise you not to have anything 
more to do with it. Is there any doubt about this 
story. What you have told me is the truth ?—Itis 
the whole truth. 

46,32]. I think it right to say on behalf of Mr. 

3ennett that he was examined after you, before the 
learned judge who tried the petition, and he gave this 
general answer—I think he did not refer to your case 
particularly, or your father’s : “ Altogether the number 
* employed is 116,” and then in answer to the question 
‘ How many of these were voters,” he says “ I have 
not the slightest conception; I never asked one 
single question which would tend to inform me 
whether the person was a voter.” Do you say that 
is not true ?—It is not true if he states that. 

46,322. THe did state it before the learned judge, 
and upon his oath rp—He made a mistake. 

46,323. That is a mistake ?—He made a mistake, or 
he forgot it. 

46,324. Did you see Mr. Breeze there ?—I do not 
know him. 

46,325. Did you see Mr, Breeze examined before 
the judge ?>—No. 

46,326. Did you hear him say at any time, ‘It 
“ would be the greatest farce out to attempt to carry 
“ an election in Norwich without employing persons 
“ who had votes ?”—No. 

46,327. You were at the trial >—Yes. 

46,328. I have told you Mr. Bennett has denied 
that. I think it is right also to say that afterwards 
the learned judge said, “I cannot for a moment 
“ suppose that these messengers were bona fide 
‘ employed as Mr. Breeze and Mr. Bennett would 
“ have you believe, It is incredible. I quite believe 
“ that they were guilty of doing what is imputed to 
“ them, namely, giving bribes to the voters under the 
“ semblance of an employment to do work which they 
“ were not required to do. I cannot, therefore, accept 
sé these statements at all; and I must draw the infe- 
« rence, which I should have done if they had not 
* been called at all, that they have been guilty of a 
“ violation of the Act.” Did you hear the learned 
judge say that 2—No, I was not in Court. 
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Mr. E. S. Bianotp recalled and further examined. 


46,329. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you obtained the 
information in relation to the license of the ‘ Queen 


N. 


of Hungary” ?—It is a full licensed house. 
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E. S. Bignold. 
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46,330. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you now ?—I am 
a licensed victualler. 

46,331. What house do you keep ?—The “Rose,” 
in St. Stephen’s. 

46,332. Was your house used as a committee room ? 
—No. 

46,333. I believe you were employed by Mr. Bignold 
at the 1875 election to make the arrangements for the 
vehicles ?—Yes, I was. 

46,334. And Mr. Bignold told us he gave you about 
150/. for the vehicles ?—I think 155/. was the money, 
and some odd shillings ; that was 140/. for the vehicles 
and 154. for my own services. I do not think that is 
the exact sum, but that is within some few shillings. 

46,335. Where did you get the vehicles from in 
1875 ?—Well, 1 have not got a list of the whole lot of 
them, but I can tell the principal ones. Mr. Webster, 
the “ Maid’s Head,” and Mr. Brown at the top of the 
market, Mr. Wigg, and Mr. Kett in St. Giles’s. They 
were about the biggest proprietors, I think, of the 
lot.. Mr. Brunning at the top of Ber Street was 
another one; and there were different people in the 
different localities up in my own way, what we call 
express horses and carriages to fetch voters from such 
places as Eaton. 

46,336. Where did the vehicles go to after you had 
arranged for the hiring of them ?—I was not able to 
do it myself in 1875. I was asked by Mr. Bignold to 
go round and hire vehicles, and likewise he reminded 
me that I was to hire Conservative vehicles. I went 
round and commenced on the Thursday night. 

46,337. What -was done with them ?>—'They went to 
the different committee rooms to take orders from the 
party where to go to to fetch voters up for their 
voting.’ 

> 46,388, What did you pay, different prices ?—It 
would be for a pair of horses, two guineas for the 
horses and five shillings the driver, 47s. 

46,339. And one horse ?—A guinea horse and cab, 
and five shillings the driver. 

46,340. ‘Did you take part in anything else at the 
election ?—Yes. I took orders from Mr. Bignold 
down to a man of the name of Blyth, who, I believe, 
has been before you, to hire so many men to go down 
to meet Colonel Wilkinson at the railway station, to 
see he was conducted into the city in a quiet. manner. 
There were 70. I gave Blyth an order for 40, and a 
man of the name of Nichols an order for 20. They 
went to the railway station and escorted him round 
the town, and likewise went to the meeting. ‘The 
next morning we took a different tact, he discharged 
but 
there happened to be 18, and 13 were kept on the 
remainder part of the week until the election was over, 
at 3s. 6d. a day. 

46,341. Then you kept them on at 3s. 6d. a day ?— 
I kept them on at 3s. 6d. a day, but at special meetings, 
such as at St. Andrew’s Hall, Blyth had an order for 
a greater number of men—the larger meetings. I had 
to retire from it; about the Tuesday night I was 
taken with a very bad face, a bad sore set on my face, 
whereby I was obliged to retire. I got some one to 
go round and remind the proprietors where to send 
the cabs to, and then had to go round on the morning 
of the election to see everyone was at his post. 

46,342. What do you call these men who went to 
meet Colonel Wilkinson ?—You call them roughs, but 
they were instructed. 

46,343. (Mr. Howard.) It is not we who call them 
roughs; some of your fellow citizens call them roughs ? 
—Al]l I know is I did not consider I was instructing 
roughs. I was instructed by Mr. Bignold to hire the 
men, and they were not to molest anyone, but to pro- 
tect Colonel Wilkinson. 

46,344. You had no orders to employ roughs ?—No, 
we did not call them roughs—to employ men. 

_ 46,345. (Mr. Goldney.) Where did these men come 
from ?—Well, from Ber Street, and St: Stephen’s, and 
that like from one part and another—from St, 
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Martin’s Nichols would be; he would hire the best 
men he could, strong, hard men, to take their own 
part. ; tag 

46,346, And take Colonel Wilkinson’s part too ?— 
And take Colonel Wilkinson’s part too, to see he was 
not insulted and molested. If you get some good 
strong powerful men, and there are some with the 
opposite party, they see they have some good sort of men 
to contend against, and they will take themselves off. 

46,347. Do you think they would have come near 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—I do not know; prevention is 
better than cure, we have seen things occur, 

46,348. Have you seen it in Norwich?—I have 
seen things going on, and I have likewise heard. 

46,349. Then these men would haye been ready to 
join anything in the way of a row ?—That is to say if 
anyone else began it. They were strictly ordered not 
to molest or insult anyone. 

46,350. Who are the people who begin the rows ?>— 
I really cannot say ; sometimes they are sent by the 


‘ opposite party. 


46,351. You think they do it on purpose to make a 
row ?—I do think so ;' I have reason to believe so. 

46,352. You have to send men to stop the row ?— 
To stop it. 

46,358. How do they stop it?—The best way they 
can. If one man is beginning to molest or insult 
Colonel Wilkinson, he is pulled out and put on one 
side, then he has got to stand back. 

46,354. You had 70 for that ?—I had 70. 

46,355. At the meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall how 
many had you?—I do not know. I had to be con- 
fined to my room, whereby I could not get out. 

. 45,356. How many did you hire ?—I really do not 
know. I took no order after I took the first order 
from Mr. Bignold on the Friday morning, the day 
Colonel Wilkinson arrived. J took no more orders 
after the first time. Mr. Bignold paid me 221. 13s. 
I think, for men and different expenses which had 
been incurred ; and after that I took no more money 
of Mr. Bignold until after the election was over. He 
paid- Blyth, and gave Blyth his orders for the extra 
men he had at St. Andrew’s Hall. 

46,357. Do you remember a number of men being 
employed at the 1870 election by either side ?—The 
1870 election I was not there, I was living at Wells ; 
J took no interest whatever in the election, and was 
not here on the election day ; I do not know anything 
about it whatever. 

46,358. Is there any difficulty in getting these men ? 
—No, they are very easily got. 

46,359. Were those you got mostly voters >—I did 
not employ any; I gave Blyth the orders, 

46,360. You knew the men ?—TI should think there 
were some voters; but I was told by Mr. Bignold to 
tell Blyth.they were not to be voters, and I told Blyth, 
but whether he carried that out or no I do not know. 
I should think he did not. 

46,361. Are these Norwich people, when. they are 
employed, fond of having a fight >—No, I do not think 
they are ; they are peaceable enough. There is an 
exception ; you now and then see a rough turn up and 
make a bit of a noise, but as a rule they are not fond 
of fighting. 

46,362. Do you think if they were not employed 
they would kick up a row ?—It may be as liable. If 
they were strictly ordered by the men who employed 
them not to molest anyone, and the men were to say, 
“JT shall not pay you anything if you do,” they would 
not. do not think you will see many on the Liberal 
side come and complain of what we call our men or 
roughs going to molest or insult anyone. I think they 
were told if they molested anyone they would not get 
anything. 

46,363. You think the object is to get paid ?—That 
is the principal part ; they besiege your house as soon 
as they -know there is anything going on. They come 
and say, “Put me on; put me on; do this, do that, 
“* and this, and the other.” i Gs OR BA NS 
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46,364. What do you think would be the result 
if nobody were to employ them on your side ?—I think 
it would be just as well. I have seen two statements 
in the e vidence, one thing I settled in my own mind 
as to special constables. The chief constable consid- 
ered he could do it himself with the police. I have 
no doubt if he took the reins:on the election day he 
would be able to do it. 

~ 46,365. Did you ever hear anything about the row 
at Rolls’ house, in 1874?—Yes, I was there; I was 
not in the yard, but I was there, in fact I was in the 
procession. I was just away from Rolls’ 50 or 60 
yards. I do not know who it was, but somebody struck 
me over the head with a stick. I was very sorry 
I did not see him at first, but J was very glad after 
that I did not see him. 

46,366. (Mr. Howard.) Why ?—Because I should 
have started about him, that is 1,000/. to a farthing ; 
I should have jumped out of the trap and done what 
I could to him. I was sorry I did not see him at 
first, but I was glad I did not afterwards. 

46,367. Did you see anything at Rolls’ ?—I heard 
of it. I know Mr. Bullard came to some harm, but as 
to the particulars I did not see it. 


46,368. You were up there ?—I was up at Rolls’ - 


but had passed; I did not get out of the trap to see 
what took place. I saw two or three; there were 
plenty of people without my going, so I kept in the 
trap. 

16,369. Do you think after we are gone these 
people will be employed again ?—No, i do not think 
they will. - 

46,370. You think people take a different view 
now '—Yes, 

46,371. Do you not think it is wrong to employ 
them ?—Quite so, there is no one detests a rough more 
than I do. 

46,372. I thought you would not call them roughs ? 
—That is quite right, but they have been called so so 
often. 

46,378. That you came to learn it ?—If a policeman 
is employed for a rough, and he comes across a cha- 
racter who is obstreperous, he is obliged to be rough. 

46,374. We have heard it stated in this Court very 
recently, that all, or nearly all, the cab proprietors in 
Norwich are Conservatives ?—I believe the ‘ morer ” 
part of them are. I have been thinking it over, and 
J think pretty well all the cab proprietors 1 employed 
are Conservatives. I would not pledge my word for 
it. . 
46,375. What is the reason? Is it because Con- 

servatism is their political profession, or because 
they get good prices out of the Conservatives fof their 
yehicles ?—It may be a little of each, or both. There 
is one price I believe for cabs and vehicles on the day 
of an election ; I believe they charge the Liberals just 
the same as they do the Conservatives. 

45,376. The Liberals say they cannot get them, they 
are obliged to send to Yarmouth for them ?—I was to 
order in 1875 all the cabs I could lay my hands on; 
but at any rate they forestalled me on the last occasion, 
so when [ went to hire them I started on the ‘Thursday 
night, and two or three places I went to I found they 
had forestalled me. 

46,377. When was that ?—1875. 

46,378. You beat them in 1874 ?-—I beat them in 
1874, and they beat me in 1875. . 

46,379. You hada bad face in 1875?—In 1875 I 
was able to engage all the traps up to the time I was 
obliged to lay up. Mr. Bignold said, “You go home 
“ and be sure you do not come out again until the 

- © election is over.” 

46,380. What did you do in 1875? Did you get 
any from Yarmouth ?—No. 

46,381. Where did you go?—There was not so 

ny employed. 
m6 382. They got the better of you ?—Yes in 1875. 

46,383. You had the better of them in 1874 ?—Yes. 

46,384. So far, that made you even, but were you 
very much forestalled, did they put you into trouble 
and difficulty about it?—No. —~ RISE.» 
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46,385. How did you make it up ?There .were 
not so many employed in 1875 as ine 874, by a con- 
siderable deal. 

46,386. That may be so; do you know why ?— 
I cannot give you a reason. I had not an order to 
employ so many in 1874, there were many employed 
that I did not employ at all. Mr..Webster at the 
“ Maid’s Head” had some to come from Hellesdon, and 
some from Cromer, and they were not employed by 
me. 


46,387. Have you ever studied Acts of Parliament ? 


—I am not a very great politician, 

46,388. Nor a lawyer; but you do occasionally 
hear about Acts of Parliameny?—I hear them chat- 
tered over sometimes; I do not pay any particular 
regard; | don’t make it my business to study them. 

46,389. You do not study them before an election ? 
—No, I do not. 

46,390. Did you ever hexr of an Act of Parliament 
that had any reference to cabs, at. elections in cities 
and boroughs ?—IJ was under the impression until I 
Saw some gentlemen examined in London that. cabs 
were legal. 1 was under such an impression, and the 
reason was, that I am 52 years of age come my birth- 
day, and ever since I have been in existence I have 
seen cabs and veliicles employed, all my lifetime. You 
can go into the yard of the “ White Hart,” on the 
morning of an election and see 40 or 50 cabs .all 
dressed out with party colors to go into’ the country. 
I thought it was such a conspicuous thing that if it 
was not legal, it would not be allowed. ‘That is the 
reason I thought it was legal, and I think there were 
thousands of people besides me who thought the same. 

46,391. Whatever the reason of the law may be, 
there is the law ?—Yes, I know different now, but. up 
to that time of these gentlemen being examined in 
London, I thought it was legal to hire cabs and like- 
wise as regards the men, we call them men to keep 
order, or roughs as you call them. 

46,392. There again you charge me with’ calling 
them roughs ?—I beg your pardon, J will not call 
them roughs any more. 

46,3938. (Mr. Goldney.) Call them “men” 2—Call 
them men ; that is such a conspicuous thing. 

46,394. (Mr. Howard.) What is a conspicuous 
thing, a rough ?—The men employed to keep order. 

46,395. Let the word “roughs ” drop; call them 
“men” ?—Call them “men.” I have seen that car- 
ried on all my lifetime ; the posse men I recollect 
going six deep at Peto and Warner’s election, with 
colors and things in their hats. I thought it was 
such a conspicuous thing, that if it! was not allowed 
by law it would be taken notice of. 

46,396. You thought the chief constable ought to 
have taken notice of it ?—'There are other people, the 
mayor and the sheriff. If the chief constable was to 
get the order, he would soon stop it, there is no doubt. 

46,397. Then I understand now that you disapprove 
of these men ?—Well, sir, I do not think they: are 
necessary at all. 

46,398. You now think cabs are unlawful ?—I 
know it. y 

46,399. Do you think you will hire cabs or men 
again ? Do you think you can venture to give us 
that promise now ? Supposing an election came with 
all the ordinary processions, and party feeling, and 
enthusiasm, do you think you could resist the soft 
temptation? What do you think, Bunn, on your 
oath ?—I donot think anything about the men. If 
it was allowed, and the party thought proper to 
hire the cabs, and nobody took notice of it, I should 
be glad to have the job as well as anyone else. 

46,400. And you would do it ?—I think I should, 

46,401. ‘Thus, you see, promises are made to be 
broken ?—Yes. You see I believe there is some letter 
in the Act. I saw in Mr, Bignold’s evidence that. you 
can employ a cab of your own. I do not know 
whether it is right or not. 

46,402. You cannot pay for vehicles in boroughs 
to take voters to the poll, in counties there is a 
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different law ?—I should have thought what law 
existed in the county existed in the city. 

46,408. (Mr. Goldney.) It does not, and that is 
the difficuity ?—I will give way ; but you are more 
versed in the law than I am. 

46,404. There are three boroughs where you can 

loy them ?—Three. 

46,405. (Mr. Howard.) And they are more like 
counties in their size and character. Whether the 
law is wise or not we must not discuss ; but surely a 
man of your intelligence can form some idea why 
the law now existing was made. There is a difference 
between walking up from London Street or Queen 
Street, to the polling place, and going a long distance 
in the country to a solitary polling place. It is obvious 
enough. You do not see these distinctions ; it is only 
when you are violating the law that you realise how 
important they are. You would do it again, I see it 
in your face ?—If others did not do it I should not. 

46,406. If others do, you will ?—I do not know that 
I should, I should consider it over, I do not like to 
give you a promise to anything unless T mean it. 

46,407. That is quite right. Is there anything 
else ?—No, you know the particulars of my services. 

46,408. Is there anything you did at the election 
which you wish to clear your conscience from ?—No, 
T have nothing to say, you know the full strength of 
my employment, what I did in every shape and every 
form. ; 

46,409. Did you perform any other duties ?—No. 

46,410. You did not recommend any voters ?—No. 

46,411. As messengers ?>—No. ; 

46,412. Did you carry voters to the poll to vote ? 
—In 1874 I did. - 

46,413. From where ?—Different parts of the city, 
Crooks Place and Union Place I took some from. 

46,414, You carried them to the poll ?—Yes. 

46,415. Were there many of them ?—Not many. I 
was driving a horse and gig. It was one | employed 
to go out, and I took the horse for a short time and 
went to different places to see if people were at their 
posts. That was my particular job I had at the 
election, to go round to the place where I had arranged 
men to meet. 

46,416. You knew those men were voters, and what 
were called messengers >—They were persons to take 
people to the poll. 

46,417. Did you ever take any messengers to the 
poll, the men employed at the several committee 
rooms ?—Never to the best of my knowledge. 

46,418. You have never recommended any of those 
men for employment ?—I do not know, I might 
possibly do that, I did not study whether they had a 
vote if Idid. IfI sawamanI thought it was good 
to employ as a peace maker I should recommend 
Blyth to put him on. ' 

46,419. Your mind is still on the “men” ?—I am 
answering your questions in the best manner I can. 

46,420. Do you know anything about the proces- 
sions, and the flaming candles, and the blue lights >—I 
have seen them. 

46,421. Is that all? Have you not had something 
to do with them ?—No, I have had nothing to do with 
it. I paid the bill; they could not come to terms. 

46,422. Did you not organise them ?—No. 

46,423. Never >—Never. 
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46,424, Did you organise the procession in 1874 ? 
—No. 

46,425. You saw it ?—TI saw it. 

46,426. You saw how magnificent it was?—It 
looked very nice. 

46,427. Have you ever seen anything like it before ? 
—I have seen processions for many years. 

46,428. Where ?—I think I have seen them in 
Norwich, I would not be certain. I have seen pro- 
cessions and I have seen torchlights. 

46,429, And outriders with scarlet liveries ?—Yes, 
that is as old as cabs. 

46,430. As old as posse men who fought over the 
chains >—Yes, many years. 

46,431. You can remember the Reform Bill of 1832 ? 
—I knew no more about politics in 1832 than a crow 
knows when it’s Sunday, I was brought up as an 
agricultural man. 

46,432. When did you become an active politician ? 
—About 1868. 

46,433. How did you show your activity in 1868 ? 
—I had some money to lay out for direet bribery. 

46,434. You were examined before the last Com- 
missioners ?—I was examined before the last Commis- 
sioners, and those gentlemen gave me a certificate of 
indemnity. 

46,435. Do you expect the same from us?—I do 
not think I have done anything this time. 

46,436. Unless there is anything you wish to tell us. 
Have you anything to say for your opponents or against 
them. Do you know of any other form of bribery ? 
—I do not know of anything. I had no idea there 
was any bribery in the city this time. 

46,437. Did you ever hear of anything against the 
Conservatives, in the shape of bribery and corruption, 
since 1868 ?—No. 

46,438. Have you heard of anything against the 
Liberals since 1868?—I have heard of no direct 
bribery either by the Conservatives or Liberals, either 
direct or indirect. 

46,439. You are aware of it since the Commission 
has sat?—I have only been aware of it since the 
Commission has sat, I do not know of any direct case 
of bribery only colourable employment. 

46,440. You do not think that is bribery ?—Of 
course it is, I am quite convinced now of that. 

46,441. I thought you drew a distinction >—Not 
the slightest. 

46,442. Do you draw any real distinction between 
them ?—I thought one was not so bad a crime as the 
other, I suppose as they are both punishable, they 
must. be both the same. 

46,443, If they are both done for the same purpose 
of getting a man’s vote and giving him money for it, 
it is the same thing under another name? What do 
you think ?—I should show more leniency to the one 
employed and paid the money for the sake of his vote, 
than to the man who paid it certainly. 

46,444, If he was not bond fide employed to do real 
work ?—Yes. 

46,445. One witness had one circular to carry out, 
and he had 12s. to 15s. for the job, and he happened 
to have a vote. What do you think of that ?—That 
would be as near the thing as it possibly could be, 
that would be a high colourable employment. 


Mr. B. Corszie recalled and further examined. 


(The Witness.) I wish, sir, to explain a statement 
made by Mr. A. Bignold on Friday last relative to the 
death of Mr. Hardy at the municipal election of 1870. 
As Mr. Bignold made that statement from infor- 
mation which I gave him, of course I feel bound to 
clear it up. I made a mistake in the name, it was 
not “ Hardy ” at all, it was Mr, Palmer. I have this 
morning attended and got all the information necessary 
to show you that a death did actually arise from the 
ill-usage of the radical roughs at that election, and 
with your permission I will just read it. ; 

46,446. (Mr. Howard.) Where have you obtained 
it ?—F rom the widow, she has married again. 


46,447. That does not prevent her giving evidence ? 
—She will, if necessary, attend and give evidence. 
She says her husband was employed at the municipal 
election for the first time, he had always been a Blue, 
I think. After the inquiry he complained very much 
of his arms and body, and he went to bed at once. 
The next morning he got up and requested her to 
accompany him io Mr. Hardy’s; ¢haé is the gentleman 
(pointing) although I have not spoken to him lately. 

46,448. His master?—Yes. He said_he was too ill 
to work, but he wished his wife to accompany him to 
Mr. Hardy’s. They went out, and after seeing Mr. 
and Mrs, Hardy they came away ; he went to bed 
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again, and he never got up from that time. He died 
on the Friday week, that is from the Tuesday to the 
following Friday week. He was an Odd Fellow. 


46,449. In what sense ?—I mean so far as the society 
is concerned. 
_ 46,450. He belonged to the society ?—Yes ; it is 
called the Manchester Unity. ‘The secretary went to 
her after the poor man was dead, and said, if it turned 
out that this man had been engaged in any riot she 
would not be entitled to the 10/. which she otherwise 
would have been entitled to if he had died a natural 
death, therefore the thing was hushed up. She has no 
doubt he died from the effect of the injury which he 
had received when Clem Andrews and others burst 
into the room and struck a man named Clarke who 
was left for dead, but he ultimately came round and 
prosecuted them, and he got two months’ imprison- 
ment. The night before he died he vomited an 
immense quantity of blood and other matter, and 
complained, throughout his illness, of his body. 

46,451. Where was he struck ?—He was jammed 
behind the door, either struck or injured, and he com- 
plained throughout his illness of his body. She said 
about three years back he had suffered from bronchitis, 
but at the time he was employed by the Conservatives 
he was in as good health as ever he was in his life, 
and that from the time he went home he never left 
his bed again with the one exception of going down 
to Mr. Hardy’s. It has been said before the Commis- 
sioners that the whole thing was so quiet so far as the 
Radicals were concerned, that with your permission I 
will read you a letter which appeared in the ‘ Norwich 
Argus,” I think, on the 3rd November just after this 
affair took place. 


46,452. Do you not think we have enough already ? 
—Mr. Bignold having made a mistake through me, I 
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was desirous of clearing it up. I leave it entirely in 
your hands to deal with it further if you think fit. 

46,453. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you write that letter ? 
—No, I never knew of it until to-day; it is dated 
1870. 

46,454. Tell us the date and how it is signed ?—It 
is signed by Mr. Scott, Essex Street, Unthanks Road, 
and is dated the 8rd of November 1870. 

45,455. I think if you leave that copy with the 
secretary, it will be sufficient for our purpose ?—-I will 
do so. 

46,556. It is plain enough that this man did die ?— 

46,457. (Mr. Howard.) It is not a very important 
mistake, except that itis not Mr. Hardy ?—That is 
it was not Mr. Arthur Bignold’s mistake, it was mine. 
what made it important for me to come here and say 
it was Mr. Palmer. 

46,457a. How far that death was owing to the 
assult and violence oa the part of those men, we have 
not now to inquire further, so far as we are concerned, 
but if there is any truth in the suggestion that the 
matter was hushed up there are authorities who can 
deal with that ?—The wife can give a better descrip- 
tion of his illness than I can. 

(Mr. Hardy.) 1 should like the widow to be 
examined. I think it would do good for the cause, 
because if it was hushed up in that way that would be 
the truth. 

(The Chief Constable.) Supposing this person had 
died from violence, the medical man who attended 
him was bound to give notice to me. It would have 
been his duty, and he was bound to give me notice so 
that I might call upon the Crown to hold an inquest. 
It has been said this has been hushed up; perhaps 
Mr. Corsbie will tell you who hushed it up. 

(The Witness.) That is the widow’s evidence this 
morning. 


James WitiAM Cooper sworn and examined. 


46,458. (Mr. Goldney.) I believe you have been 
referring to a ledger which you have there ?—Yes. 

46,459. For an entry of cheques paid by Josiah 
Buttifant on the 6th or 7th February 1874 ?—I have. 

46,460. Do you find a cheque entered there as 
drawn by Buttifant payable to “Self” on the 7th 
February for about 20/. ?—There is one for 24/. 

46,461. On that day what other cheques were paid 
by him?— There is one drawn to “Self” 35/., 
another for 74/. 14s. 6d., and one to “ Gilbert ” for 50/. 

46,462. Are there any cheques on the day previous ? 
—Two to “ Self,” one 69/. 3s. and one 70l. 15s. 6d. 

46,463. Then I think the 7th was the Saturday, so 
that there would be none on the day subsequent to 
that ?—The 7th would be the Saturday. 

46,464. You have not the cheques themselves, I 
suppose, now; the pieces of paper themselves ?—They 
would be given up. Of course the book has been 

“balanced since then. bial 

46,465. Is that Buttifant’s private account or 1s it 
his only account ?——This is the only account we have 
in his name. 

46,466. That would not be the account of the office 
he was connected with >—Oh no. 

46,467. That would be in fact only his private 
account so far as you know ?—So far as I know. 

46,468. So far as the banks are concerned ?>—Yes. 

46,469. (Mr. Howard.) How long was that account 
open—It has been going for some time; since 
Harvey’s failure. 

46,470. I was not here and do not remember ?—I 
think that is five years ago. 

46,471. It was kept going until about Buttifant’s 
trial, the charges against him ?—Until he went away. 
It was kept going on to the 5th June, and I think he 
went a day or two after. 

46,472. Will that account show (do not tell me at 
present in the total) what the debits and_ credits res- 
pectively were during that period?—Yes. That 
would not be from the time that account was opened. 


46,473. Why is that?—We transfer our ledgers 
from year to year. 

46,474. That particular book would not show it ?— 
That particular book would not; our other ledger 
would, of course. 

46,475. I do not want to go much into this; but, 
with the exception of his position as secretary to a 
benefit building society, he had no particular commer- 
cial relations. Had. he anything which would lead 
him to keep a very large banking account, so far as 
you know ?--Not so far as I know. 

46,476. 1 will ask you this: Is ita large or only a 
moderate account ?—A very active one. 

46,477. I think I will not ask you to tell me the 
details. Do you call it a moderate one ?—It is a very 
good working account. 

46,478. (Mr. Goldney.) You are looking at it with 
banker’s eyes, not much overdrawn ?—I am looking at 
the turn over in the course of the year. 

46,479. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything, looking 
at his station and supposed means, and so on, in 
Norwich, to enable you to tell us one way or the other 
whether it was a large or a small account ?>—The 
building society was done principally through his 
private account. 

46,480. That is what,I thought was possible, but I 
did not like to suggest that it was so?—That is a 
known fact. 

46,481. Then, of course, there would be cheques paid 
out and cheques paid in for considerable amounts >— 
It appears also that the election payments were made 
through this account. 

46,482. He mixed up his own private account, the 
election accounts, and the building society accounts ? 
—They passed through here, there is no question. 

46,483. I presume that you, as bankers, would not 
have the least idea in respect of what liability a par- 
ticular cheque was given ?—I do not exactly under- 
stand your question. 

46,484. Take a supposed amount, a cheque for 
1002. at any time from Buttifant ; would you have any 
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idea what liability it was intended to liquidate ?—No. 

46,485. In no case ?——No. tN 

46,486. As a fact, have the bankers any notion or 
knowledge of the particulars of any of those trans- 
actions. -All they know is mere bankers’ knowledge, 
payments in and drawing out, without any knowledge 
of what they mean one way or the other ?—Just so. 

46,487. That is all the bankers know one way or 
the other ?>—That is all. 

46,488. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did the managers or pre- 
sidents or chief people of the building society keep a 
separate account ?—I do not know that. 

46,489. With you?—Yes, in the bankers; there 
was the building society account. 

46,490. How were the cheques on the building 
society signed ? Were they signed by Buttifant or 
by the president or officers?—I could not tell you 
without reference tu the cheques. 

46,491. Cannot you tell by looking at the books; 
for instance, from the account book? First of all, 
would you not give directions to honour cheques signed 
by A. B. and C.?—Then we must go back to the 
beginning. 

46,492. Can you tell us now ?--I have not the 
building society’s account here. 

46,498. You have not ?——No. 

46,494. Do you keep that in a separate book ?—We 
require something like 30 ledgers in the bank, and 
they are divided over 50 clerks. 

46,495. Do you kaow as a fact that the building 
society’s account was kept separately >—-I only know 
there is an account called the “ Norfolk and Norwich 
Provident Building Society.” 

46,496. Would the officers of that society give 
cheques to Buttifant payable to his order, so that he 
might pass them through that book which you have 
before you ?—No, I do not say he would. 

46,497. How could these accounts pass? You say 
that the election account, private account, and building 
society account all passed through one—how do you 
know that ?—By subsequent events. 

46,498. By what ?—By the prosecution ; that is how 
we found out the building society accounts were 
passed through. 

46,499. (Mr. Howard.) Which prosecution >—The 
criminal prosecution. 

46,500. His own prosecution P—Yes. 

46,501. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You think some of the 
cheques passed through that book ?—Through here. 

46,502. And what other cheques signed by the 
officers of the building society?—They would be 
cheques drawn by himself! to pay liabilities, moneys 
which he appropriated. 

46,503. (Mr. Howard.) On the face of the account 
you would not get that information ?—It is by looking 
and searching for the purposes of the prosecution that 
we found that. 

46,504. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Looking at that book 
would not show you a cheque to A. B., C. D., or 
K. and F. ?—No. 

46,505. Look at some other items which you think 
belong to the building society ; would not it be a 
cheque to A. B. or C. and D. naming some one of the 
officers P—No, we should not know that. 

46,506. You would not suppose it was a cheque to 
Mr. Patteson, or signed by Mr. Patteson ?—Then 
that would not come under my knowledge ; that 
would go to the cashier. 

46,507. Would it not go into the book ?-—Not as 
to the separate items; it would only go in one lump 
sum, it would merely come as cash. This is the 
ledger. 

46,508. It does not give separate items at all >—No. 

46,509. (Mr. Goldney.) It gives the amount of 
each cheque separately P—Yes, the amount of each 
cheque which Buttifant drew. 

46,510. (Mr. Howard.) They are posted up from 
the journal, item by item ’—These are all posted from 
the cheques themselves. 

46,511. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Would .the pass book be 
made out from that book before you ?-—No, certainly 
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not further than the cash ; it-would all be made up 
from the cheques, they agree with the ledger. __ 

46,512. What do you mean, “ No further than the 
cash,” that the cheques have nothing on them, but 
cash for or against ? Perhaps I do not make myself 
intelligible. Surely the cheque book’ deals with 
nothing but cash >—I do not exactly understand your 
questions. Do you mean the cheque book which the 
customer holds ? 

46,513. The pass book ?—The pass book is made 
up from the cheques themselves ; then we get the 
entries here from the cash entries. 

46,514. (Mr. Howard.) The credit side ?—The 
credit side. a 

46,515. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You cannot answer that 
question? For instance, Mr. Patteson is one of the 
gentlemen who prosecuted, and he is an officer of one 
of those societies. You cannot say whether any 
cheque signed, or purporting to be signed, by Mr. 
Patteson, passed through your hands ?—I cannot. 

46,516. You might from some other book ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

46,517. What book would you call that. Would it 
be a separate book containing the building society’s 
account ?>—No. 

46,518. (Mr. Goldney.) Tt would come in the cash 
waste book ?-—Yes: it would pass to the cashier and 
then pass into one of his books. 

46,519. (Mr. M* Mahon.) Into one of whose books ? 
—One of the cashier’s books. 

46,520. Is it addressed to Buttifant or Patteson ; 
for instance, are there any means of showing that the 
money which comes in there on account of the building 
society was paid away to anyone?P—If Buttifant 


_passed in a sum of money to the building account it 


would go to the building account, and the same with 
his own private account ; but if you want the details 
of what these sums are made up of, then you must 
search through and turn out the various cheques, and 
see by whom they were drawn or what they were, 
whether they were foreign cheques or our own Norwich 
cheques. 

46,521. (Mr. Howard.) They would shew very 
little made out to names, and very frequently, I sup- 
pose, to numbers ?—The building societies are. 

46,522. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) To numbers or names ?— 
To numbers or names. 

46,523. (Mr. Howard.) I understood you to say 
the building society kept an account ?—Yes. 

46,524. And so did Buttifant ?—Yes. 

46,525. They were independent and separate ac- 
counts? One had no necessary connexion with the 
other >—Certainly not. 

46,526. And so far as the bank was concerned, 
were opened upon perfectly independent grounds ?— 
Just so. 

46,527, When you told me just now that some of 
the items in Buttifant’s own private account repre- 
sented the building account, you were speaking then 
from knowledge derived from the criminal prose- 


‘ cution ?—J ust so. 


46,528. I suppose, on the face of the account you 
could not detect that ?—No. ra . 
46,529. So that whether he paid money belonging 
to the building society into his own account, either 
by mistake or with a fraudulent. intention, or whether 
he paid into the building society’s account monies of 
his own, with any other intention, you cannot judge ? 
——No. 4 s 
46,530. Except by such evidence as was disclosed 
at the trial?—Such evidence as was disclosed at the 
trial. "ad 
46,531. And that was with reference to particular 
and individual things ?— Particular and individual 
things. 
46,532. There is no mistake about that ?—No. 
46,533. The bankers could not possibly tell ?—No. 
46,534. So far as you know, the disclosures on the 
prosecution of Buttifant were considerable amounts 
which were carried into his private account, and which 
ought to have gone into the building society’s accounts ? 
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—No: I think they only took two or three items as 
being sufficient. 

_ 46,535. As sample items ?—Yes ; just two or three 
items for the prosecution. 


46,536. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were there no means of 
ascertaining from any cheques—cheques from the 


building society paid into your bank—whether those 


came from the building society or not ’—Certainly ; 
if there was a cheque drawn by the building society 
payable to anyone, and he chose to pay it into his own 
account—— 

46,537. (Mr. Goldney.) Cash in his account debited 
to the building account ?>—Yes. 


46,538. If you open the two accounts you can see 
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them in both ?—Yes, or that cheque might go with 
others to make up the account of the cash paid in. 

46,539. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Suppose upon the other 
hand, he gave.a cheque for 20/. to the building society, 
would not you enter that in your book “cheque to 
building society.” ?—Just so ; if it was drawn to the 
building society it would be shown here. 

46,540. (Mr. Howard.) You could not tell, of course, 
in any case, what the cheque represented, what was the 
obligation or liability ?—No. 

46,541. What the debit or credit was ?—No; that 
would be for the society. 

46,542. And the particular instances referred to only 
es to light through the evidence on the trial ?— 

es. 
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46,543. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—I am a 
chemist. I think I ought to say I have an interest in 
a printing business here; perhaps you might choose 
to put questions to me upon that. I thought you 


might, if you came to know it hereafter, think I kept it 


back purposely. 

46,544. Possibly, you have printed for the election ? 
—I have not. 

46,545. I will not ask you about your printing or 
your chemistry?—I do not want you to do so; I 
thought it right not to keep that back. 

46,546. Have you read anything in the evidence in 
the Court in reference to your name ?—I have. 

46,547. Then you know what I want to ask you 
about ?—I think perhaps I do. (An extract from the 
evidence of Mr. Alfred Kent was read to the witness.) 

46,548. We want information, will you give it to 
us ?—Any questions you like to put I will answer. 

46,549. ‘Tell me in your own way ?—I know next 
to nothing about it. In the first place I detest the 
house, the “ Queen of Hungary,” and secondly [always 
keep out of it, so that I know very little of it. 

46,550. Why do you detest it >—Because I consider 
it a low house and a low man that keeps it. 

46,551. It is a wretched little place ?—It is. 

46,552. I am not speaking in reference to immo- 
rality, but it is an incommodious place ?—Yes ; I rather 
like to keep out of it if I can. 

46,553. Did you keep out of it ?—No, I did not. 

46,554. The electioneering excitement took you 
into the house ?—No, not the electioneering excite- 
ment. I was asked to go in by the landlord. I did 
not care much about going in, but he had previously 
cailed upon me and said there were men there who 
had some information which would be worth having. 
“Very well,” I said, ‘you had better send them up 
«“ to Mr. Kent.” He said, “ You had better come in,” 
and I went to the committee room and saw some men 
there. 

46,555, I observe a slight emphasis on the word 
“men,” what is the significance of it?—I do not 
like to call them roughs. There were four or five 
men there, and amongst them one very pallid-looking 
man, so I noticed him in particular—that is the land- 
lord—and they began to tell me a great deal of what 
someone had been doing. It all passed from my mind; 
I took very little notice of it; I thought it was hardly 
worth while paying any regard to it. I took down 
the statement and I believe I sent them to Mr. Kent, 
and he has handed you the papers. 

46,556. How many men did you send ?—I took 
down the statement and sent one of those men to Mr. 
Kent with it. | 

46,557. Is that all you did ?—I do not quite under- 
stand you. , : 

46,558. Is that all you did atthe “ Queen of Hun- 

ary” ?—TThat is all. 

46,559. Did you employ many messengers ?>—I 
employed none. : 

46,560. Did you recommend any 2—Well, I hardly 
know whether I did. I will tell you this. Between 
2 and 3 1 was coming from the Free.Library. 

46,561. Two or three in the afternoon ?—Two or 
three in the afternoon. 


46,562. On the polling day ?—On the polling day. 
Between two and three I was coming from the Free 
Library, and going past Charing Cross we got stopped 
in a cab, and there were two or three in the cab. I 
think I was going for a voter, and when we came to 
Charing we found we could not get any further, as we 
found Mr, Wilkinson was there in his carriage. They 
refused to allow us to pass: it was getting on towards 
the close of the poll, and I was anxious to get the man. 
We tried to pass them and they seemed determined we 
should not pass ; we were equally determined to go if 
there was a possibility. They did not see any reason 
why we should go that way, and we did not see any 
reason why we should not. Ultimately the cabman, 
who, I think, was rather a Tory —— 

46,563. Rather purple ?—Yes, rather purple ; or, I 
think his whip was purple, for he could not use it in 
the Liberal cause. However, a great many people got 
round and talked of turning the cab over. I thought 
it would be as well to get out of the cab if they were 
going to do that. I got out and urged the cabman to 
drive on. However, his Tory proclivities had the 
better of him, and he would not. Some of the horse- 
men that were surrounding Colonel Wilkinson, came 
and said there wasnoroom. J said there was. I could 
not understand why there was not, two carriages had 
passed there at other times, and I thought there was 
no difference in the width of the road on an election 
day. Mr. Rhodes, a shoemaker, came out and. tried 
to lead the horse by. The Tories were the masters of 
the field and they pushed us into a bye street, and we 
saw them go off. They bowed and hurrahed. 

46,564. They were polite ?—Colonel Wilkinson was 
very polite. I was very much annoyed at that; I did 
not like to be beaten. I wrote a note to Mr. Kent. 
A woman asked me whether I would set her son on. 
I said, “1 will give you a note to Mr. Kent, and you 
“ can take it if you please.” My idea was that they 
intentionally wanted to stop that place. There were 
two streets, and if they had stopped them they would 
have prevented our going to the poll, without going 
half-a-mile round. I thought that was the idea. 
Whether Mr. Kent sét him on, or not, I do not know. 

46,565. “ Set him on,” that is the phrase used ?—I 
think so. 

46,566. Have you any doubt about it >—Not the 
slightest ; I have heard it so often here. 

46,567. You know what “setting on” means ?— 
Yes; I have been enlightened very much since this 
inquiry. 

46,568. And a little before ?—I do not know. 

46,569. I think you have ?—Perhaps I have. 

46,570. Now go on?—I do not know whether I 
have much more to go on about. Whether the man 
was put on or not I do not know; I never asked. I 
cannot say whether he was. My idea of his going 
there was this: to get me to come there and protect 
the place, because I thought the Tories were up to 
their old games, that they intended to stop us going 
to the poll. 

46,571. Where did this young man live whom you 
tried to set on ?—His parents live next door to my 
printing office. 

46,572. What age was he?—I am sure I do not 
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know, he may be 20. I might tell you at another 
time. 

46,573. Not on the register ?—His father had a 
vote, but he had taken parish relief, consequently he 
was debarred from voting, and the son living with the 
father had not an opportunity of voting. 

46,574. Your party feeling was aroused, but all 
passed off peaceably, I presume ?—Yes. 

46,575. It was rather amusing than otherwise ?— 
Yes. I thought it was serious at first, but I think it 
was a practical joke. I might say that I believe a 
good deal has been made out of the rioting in Norwich 
through these practical jokes first of all. They 
will not always take them good-temperedly, and conse- 
quently they get to blows. 

46,576. That is just the danger of having an 
organised body on both sides, in case any little feeling 
is excited. These men are ready with their fists 
or sticks, as the casemay be. That is the danger, do 
you not think so ?—Undoubtedly they are. 

46,577. I suppose you would be of that opinion on 
both sides ?—Yes ; I think the employment of them 
is injudicious. 

46,578. And open to objection >—Quite so. 

46,579. Is that all you know about the “ Queen of 
Hungary ” committee room ?—I would say this; I 
think you were asking the witness, the publican, why 
Mr. White had it. I believe the reason of that was 
more especially because he was a lame man, and the 
place was opposite his house nearly, and consequently 
convenient for him, else otherwise I believe it was very 
inconvenient. 

46,580. The lame man, although he certainly did 
walk with a crutch, was still able to go >—He certainly 
never walked without. 

46,581. It was found necessary, when he carried 
out a handful of circulars, that he should have a num- 


. ber of men to accompany him ?—I do not think the 


lame man carried out circulars. 

46,582. Never ?—Not Mr. White, he was the 
manager. 

46,583. He never took them out ?—No. 

46,584.' Do you know anyone who did ?—No. 

46,585. Iam not asking whether you know it of 
your own knowledge, but did you hear that from Mr. 
Kent, or anybody ?—'That circulars were sent out from 
there ? 

46,586. Yes.—No, I cannot say. 

46,587. You were at the “Queen of Hungary ” 
from time to time ?—I was only there once. 

46,588. That was enough ?—I was very glad to get 
out. 

46,589. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you live near the 
“Queen of Hungary” ?—I do. . 

46,590. How many other public-houses are there 
within 50 yards of the “ Queen of Hungary ” ?—I do 
not know how many dozen. 

46,591. I do not know that there are many dozen ; 
J do not think there are more than a dozen and a half ? 
—I think that’s about it. 

46,592. They are about as close as they can be ?— 
They are practically very near. 

46,593. Is there one such low house as the “ Queen 
of Hungary ” ?—No, I do not know there is. 

46,594, Can you understand, with these public- 
houses so close together, that Mr. White, although he 
might be lame, should have chosen the “Queen of 
Hungary” two years running ?—That is the nearest 
house to him. 

46,595. He must be opposite to it if it is the nearest. 
Is he exactly opposite ?—No. 

46,596. Then as he is not exactly opposite, are you 
sure that it is the nearest to him ?—Yes. 

46,597. There could not be eight or ten yards diffe- 
rence between that and one or two others -—It might 
be 20. 

46,598. It might be a difference between that and 
the others, of 20 yards ?—Yes. 

46,699. Io you think Mr. White was so lame that 
the difference of 20 yards would induce him to take 
the lowest public-house in the neighbourhood, if not 
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in all Norwich ?—I cannot say what induced him, it 
would not have induced me. I might have hobbled 
on to the next house notwithstanding my lameness, 

46,600. Besides its character as a building, the 
character of the company kept there is very bad ?>— 
I do not know. that they are immoral characters, not 
more than there are a lot of hobbledehoys. 

46,601. (Mr. Howard.) What, in your opinion, is 
a hobbledehoy ?—Something between a man and a 
boy. 

46,602. (Mr. Goldney.) A lot of rough fellows use 
the place ?—I do not like to call them roughs. 

46,6063. Do you think it was used for the purpose 
of getting men to set on ?>—I am sure I do not know. 
I did not employ any. 

46,604. Do you think Mr. White employed it as a 
setting-on house ?>—You see the man is dead; I would 
go and ask him if ke was not. 

46,605. What is your opinion on it, whether it was 
used as a setting-on house, and that only ?—I cannot 
say it was; there was a register kept there. 

46,606. How much does a register cost when you’ 
go to the town clerk to buy one ?—I do not know, 
perhaps 1s. 6d. 

46,607. We will say 3s. or 4s. Do you think that 
an expenditure of 3s. to 4s, and putting that ina 
room, alters the character of a house from a setting-on 
house ?-[t alters it into a committee room. 

46,608. After that conversion it was no longer a 
setting-on house, but a committee room ?—I am not 
saying so; I know very little of the house, because I 
avoided going in. 

46,609. (Mr. Howard.) 1 think we ought to protect 
the landlord if we can. Is it a low house in the 
objectionable sense of the term, or only very poor and 
humble ?—It is very poor and humble. 

46,610. Let us be careful that we do not do an 
injustice. Is it low in any other sense ?—No, I have 
said so before. 

46,611. 1 only wanted you to say it again, in order 
that we might be careful. It is a miserably incom- 
modious little place, not fitted for the purpose for 
which it was used ?—He has been up now twice 
before the magistrates, for keeping it open after legal 
hours, but I understand that he very properly is 
going to quit. 

46,612. (Mr. Goldney.) He has had to quit >—I 
did not know that. 

46,618. You do not know what induced Mr. White 
to take it two years running ?—No, 

46,614. (Mr. Howard.) He has to quit it —Yes, 
T understand so, 

46,615. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is his license marked, or 
not ?—I really do not know. I first heard casually 
that such was the case. 

46,616. That what was the case ?-—I heard that he 
was going to quit. 

46,617. You did not hear from what cause ?—I did 
not. Perhaps I am speaking a little feelingly with 
regard to this man. 

46,618. (Mr. Howard.) I think you had better not, 
unless you can do him a good turn. Do not do him 
an ill one; I will not allow any personal reflection ?>— 
It was not exactly a personal reflection. 

46,619. I will not allow it unless I can see at a 
glance that it is perfectly relevant to the objects of 
the inquiry ?——I was just going to explain. 

46,620. Are you going to say anything in the man’s 
favour ?-—Perhaps I was. 

46,62]. (Mr. Goldney.) Tf it is anything to do 
with the election, say it Pp—Well, it is. 

46,622. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know this man 
from Adam ?—You have had him in the box this 
morning. 

46,623. We have had a great many in the box. Is 
it anything to do with the business of the election ? 
—Yes, itis. It is just this ; that he had been paid by 
the Liberals, I presume, for his committee room, and 
on the morning when Mr. Tillett sent in his resig- 
nation, he came hurrahing down the street, saying 
they had ‘‘done him, he had resigned the seat.” 
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46,624. On the. petition you mean?—Yes. I 
thought it was only fair to the man that I should say 
this ; that might take a little off what I have said, if 
I have said anything that is at all harsh, 

46,625. I thmk you have given your evidence 
fairly >—If you have no further question to ask me, I 
should like to say something. 

46,626. Does it relate to the inquiry before us, from 
your own knowledge ?>—As regards the man Warnes, 

‘I think Warnes has not been examined here. 

46,627. Do you know where he is ?--In the army. 

46,628. The army is scattered over Her Majesty’s 
dominions, can you tell me where ?—He is soon found 
out ; inquire of the next door neighbour. 

46,629. I gave you credit for being an exceedingly 
elever man and for wishing to assist the Commis- 

. sioners ?—I should be most happy to do that because 
I think he can be found. When before Mr. Justice 
Keating he swore most distinctly— 

46,630. That we have before us, in print. Here 
‘are the shorthand writer’s notes of Warne’s evidence ? 
—As Mr, White is dead I think it right to say that 
after I had heard that. Mr. White had been doing 
something that would void the seat, I went to Mr. 

_ White and asked him respecting it. 

46,631. You heard that Mr. White had been doing 
something to void the seat ?—Yes, I did hear it so. 

46,632. What did you hear it was ?—You have had 
it before you. 

46,633. Tell me again ?—It is that he had been 
setting on messengers at 3 or 40’clock in the afternoon. 

46,634. Where ?—At the “Queen of, Hungary.” 
Mr. Tillett sent for him or sent for Mr. Kent, and then 
Mr. Kent sent down to the ‘Queen of Hungary ” to 

shear about it. Mr. White said to me when I was 
asking him about it that he had not spoken six words 
before he committed perjury. 

46,635. That who did?—Warnes. I think iv is 
only right the Commissioners should know that. 

46,636. Of course White is not here to say that on 
his oath, and I do not quarrel with you ior having 


stated it, but it comes rather at second hand ?—What — 


Warnes has said has not been contradicted, con- 
sequently, I think it is right as far as | am concerned 
to mention it. 

46,637. Mr. Kent was examined before the learned 
judge. Are you aware of that ?—Yes. 

46,638. You must remember that Kent had the 
fullest opportunity of contradicting it ?—He did not 
contradict Warnes’ evidence regarding the man White. 

46,639. (Mr. Goldney.) The question was asked, 
going a little more into particulars, by the learned 
judge, “ Did he bring a note to you from Mr. White ?” 
“ He did, my lord, and Ihave that note to produce, and 
“ T have not got it here.” 

46,639a. (Mr. Howard.) The matter was inquired 
into ?—Yes ; but Warnes wasa very mischievous man: 

46,640. Unless you ‘know Warnes of your own 
knowledge, you cannot say that?—I am sorry to say 

‘Edo... 
46,641. We are not trying Warnes. The evidence 
of Warnes and White was investigated by Mr. Justice 
Lush, a very much more competent authority than I 
can pretend to be. If you can give us Mr. Warnes’ 
address, he may be examined ?—It was not gone into 
by Mr. Justice Lush, he had not the opportunity. 
46,642. I dare say Mr. Justice Lush had his 
reasons as well as his opportunity. Can you give. us 
Mr. Warnes’ address >—I cannot now. If youinquire 
of his next door neighbours where he lived, they will 
‘tell you what regiment he went away with. Then 

regarding Mr. Godfrey Green’s house at Charing 
_ Cross, “The Lord Camden,” from the statements that 
Mr. Green made it looks very much as if that public- 
‘house was a sham committee room, and to a certain 
extent it was. . 

46,643. He says, “My house was engaged at the 
“ election of 1875 but it was not used. I received 
« AJ, 4s. for the rooms from Mr. Alfred Kent, but no 
“ one used the rooms but members of my own family. 
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“ Tam a Liberal in politics, and have always been 
“so. Who engaged your room?—I am sorry to 
“ mention his name, but it was Samuel White 
deceased, a person who was drowned. Did you 
employ messengers, watchers, doorkeepers, or can- 
vassers ?>—I did not engage anyone, and I did not 
“ take any interest whatever in the election beyond 
merely recording my vote.” What do you desire 
to say about that ?>—Mr. White I beliéve first’ of all 
went to Green and engaged the room. 

46,644. Are you speaking from your own knowledge, 
of this? Unhappily, Mr. White is dead. Had you 
anything to do with Mr. White in the engagement of 
the house >—Nothing to do with him, no further than 
as I say having heard he had done something which 
was not exactly right, | went to him and asked him, 
and from him I got those answers which I gave you 
for what they are worth. It seems that he hired the 
room of Green, and after ke had hired it by some 
means or other some unpleasantness rose up in his 
mind regarding Mr. Green, or whether Mr. Green 
against Mr. White, or Mr. White against Mr. Green 
I do not know, but it seems that he threw that up, 
with the idea of throwing it on Mr. Green’s hands. 
But Mr. Green expected his money and got it, so that 
really it was a sham room, not intentionally but 
through a mistake. 

46,645. Still you see 4 guineas were paid for it 2— 
I do not know whether 4 guineas or not. 

46,646. He says so?—I have no doubt that Mr. 
Green claimed it, and the party would think they were 
honourably bound to pay it, seeing that it had been 
engaged. 

If it was thrown up improperly I should think the 
party would hesitate to pay the 4 guineas where they 
had been dishonourably dealt with. If you are prepared 
to state this on your oath, inasmuch as Mr. Green 
had no opportunity of answering any question of that 
kind we shall put to him the matter which you have 
spoken to. 

46,647-8. (Mr. Goldney.) Who was this Mr. 
White ?—A ticket writer, printer, and lithographer. 

46,649. A trade ticket writer 2—Yes. 

46,650. He seems to have taken a very active part 
in the elections ?—Yes. 

46,651. Though he could not get about much ?>— 
He could‘ not get about much. 

46,652. What were these rumours that he had been 
doing wrong ?>—Simply that he had been setting on 
messengers. 

46,653. Was that considered wrong ?—It would be 
considered wrong if it was 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
when he set them on, but I believe he set them on 
under exceptional circumstances. 

46,654. There was no doubt they were set on at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon ?—I do not know what the 
time was, [ am not arguing i? favour of messengers. 

46,655. But, as a matter of fact, whether he did it 
rightly or wrongly, it was done ?—I believe it was the 
afternoon or mid-day. I know that messengers were 
set on. I think it was about 3 o’clock. 

46,656. And in some considerable numbers ?—No, 
I think not. 

46,657. What do you say the numbers were ?—I 
think only two or three. ‘ 

46,658. That is nothing ? — No; it was for this 
reason ; he very injudiciously, being a lame man, went 
down a narrow alley to see what the Tories were up 
to; he thought they were up to their old games 
of bribing. 

46,659. (Mr. Howard.) What do you call their 
“old games ?”’—That has been usual with the Tories 
in Norwich. 

46,660. Have you ever heard of it on the other 
side ?—I have no doubt in past years there has been 
a considerable amount of it. 

46,661. Do you know anything of old games on the 
Liberal side ?—Yes, {I have heard of them in past 

ears. 

46,662. (Mr. Goldney.) He went down a narrow 
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alley after their old games ?—Yes, to watch them, to 
see what they were doing.. Some men came up to 
him and asked him to be off. He said he should not. 
I suppose they got disputing. He persisted in holding 
his ground, saying that it was an open thoroughfare. 
46,663. What was the end of it ?—They began to 
push him about, he took his crutch to strike them, 
and sent for some men to be put on to help him. He 
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explained that to me, and said it was only through 
that, to assist him. 

46,664. Although he could only hobble across to 
the “‘ Queen of Hungary,” he could go along the alley 
to see after their “old games ”?—Yes. 

46,665. So that he could have gone 10 yards further 
to a better house ?—He had a very spirited enterprise 
when he was after the Tories. 


Henry RicHarp Roserts sworn and examined. 


46,666. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Are you a shoemaker ?— 
Yes, a shoe manufacturer. 

46,667. Have you taken some interest in politics on 
the Liberal side ?—Mine has been more an independent 

‘part from the Liberals—with them, but I do not con- 
sider in all my ways exactly with them, yet in their 
interest. 

46,668. Do you know a house called the “ Queen of 
Hungary ” ?—Yes. 

46,669. It is a small public-house, is it not ?—It is 
in a dilapidated condition ; it is what-we call humble ; 
I do not know what you would call it, but not what 
I should call a house of a high order. 

46,670. I only used the word “ small” ?—I do not 
know the size of the house, because I was not in, 
I have not been in it so that I could give no answer 
to the question. 

46,671. What sort of a publie-house is it ?—I do 
not know, I never was in it. I remember I was never 
in it but once. 

46,672. When was that ?—That was at a muni- 
cipal election, I think, two or three years back. Ata 
parliamentary election I never was in the house. 

46,673. Do you know that a room in it was taken 
by Mr. White for the last parliamentary election p— 
I have no knowledge of it, only from hearsay. 

46,674. Do you know what room it was ?—No, not 
having been in the house I cannot tell. 

46,675. You know little or nothing about it >—Not 
anything. 

46,676: Then as you do not know anything about it 
perhaps it is useless to ask any questions about it ?-— 
As far as the ‘“ Queen of Hungary ” is concerned. 

46,677. Can you tell us about any other public- 
house, or anything relating to the election, which may 
be of use to us ?—I can tell you as to the year 1870. 

46,678. We do not want to go into the year 1870 ? 
—If I am allowed to give the Commissioners any 
information, if they will hear me I will give it. 

46,679. At present we do not want to go into the 
year 1870?—It is in answer to the question put to 
Mr. Arthur Bignold, who stated that there were no 
roughs or men employed in 1870 to protect the seat. 
I say there were. ‘ 

46,680. (Mr. Howard.) Can you say that they 
were employed ?-—I was living at Charing Cross, and 
my house is at right-angles with the “ Pigeons” and 
the “Golden Cross.” In getting up'one morning I 
found between 50 and 60 men standing round the 
side door at the “ Pigeons,” and they were there for 
several days. f 

46,681. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) On what side ?>—The 
Conservative, and when Mr. Tillett was passing in 
his carriage he was stoned. I saw it. 

46,682. (Mr. Howard.) We have heard of that >— 
I do not think you have of Mr. Tillett being stoned 
at Charing Cross. 

46,683. Do you know who employed the men ?—I 
was speaking to Mr. Thomas Denmark, and I believe 
he told me a man of the name of Andrews. 

46,684. (Mr. Goldney.) Is that Dunch Denmark ? 
-~-Yes ; Iam not positive, but I think he said a man 
named Andrews employed them. 

46,685. Is that James Andrews ?—I do not know 
the name, I am not speaking positively, but I think he 
said so. Mr. Denmark had some men, and I think 
he said Mr. Ray gave him an order to employ some. 

46,686. (Mr. Howard.) How many men; do you 
remember ?—I do not. 

46,687. A good many?—Between the two they 


appear to me to have been more than they ought to 
have been. 

46,688. You have no doubt about that ? — No 
doubt. 

46,689. I hope they did not trouble you ?—Yes, I’ 
consider these men are a great annoyance to people, . 
and I believe they are an injury to the public-house 
on which they are. ib 

46,690. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you live in the same 
ward that the “ Queen of Hungary” is in—the second 
ward ?—The second ward. 

46,691. Where were the messengers put on in that 
ward ?—I cannot tell; I do not know anything about 
putting on messengers ; I repudiate it and always did, 
because I believe it is not right. 

46,692. Do you believe any messengers were put 
on ?—If you were to ask me todook at it in this way, 
that under the present system of elections -—— 

46,693. Do you believe that any messengers were 
put on in 1875?—I believe from report, not from 
knowledge. 

46,694. You did not see any of them about ?—I 
saw men about with circulars. 

46,695. They were not messengers?—I do not 
know what they were. I saw men about with bills 
and circulars, they appeared to me to be very active, 
and some of them very quick. 

46,696. What were they doing with the circulars ? 
—Distributing them. 

46,697. In the street P—No, houses, 

46,698. Do you mean handbills ?—Voting cards. 

46,699. They were very active ?—What I saw were 
very active, and appeared to me to be very zealous. 
I believe the men I saw were. 

46,700. They were the men who did the work 
whilst the others were idling ?—I do not know about 
the others because I never saw them much. 

46,701. How far do you live from the “ Queen of 
Hungary ”?—A long way, I suppose between three 
and four hundred yards. 

46,702. You know the outside of the place very 
well ?—I know the outside perfectly well. 

46,703. Did you ever hear what it was employed 
for ?—I did not know it was employed only afterwards. 
I saw Mr. White, and if you will allow me, I can 
explain perhaps, and that would save a great deal of 
time. I saw Mr. White afterwards, and I myself 
have a decided objection to the employment of men. 


, 1 looked upon it that by so doing it helped to injure 


Mr. Tillett’s interests. I said, “You have been very 
“ injudicious in employing men, so I have heard.” 
Then White said, “If you had been in my place you 
would have done the same.” He said, “I’m getting 
up voters,” and he mentioned two or three who were 
known Liberals. “1 was going down for them,” and | 
in passing down St. Swithin’s Church Alley, he told 
me he was knocked down or nearly knocked down by 
some people who came round from the public-house. 
He said, “ Being a little man, I turned to two or three 
“ and said, ‘if you protect me I will give you’a day’s 
“ a a ” ‘ 

46,704. He was not going down to watch the Tories 
at their old games ?—That I did not hear. He said 
he was going to see after some voters. 

46,705. Perhaps he gave two different accounts of 
it ?—I do not know. 

46,706. Did. you help Mr. White at all in can- 
vassing >No; I do not hold with canvassing. 

46,707. You say you took an active part indepen- 
dently in the election. What part did you take ?—I 
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took a part so far, that if by conversation or anything 
of that sort I could induce people to go and vote my 
side of the question I did so. 

46,708. But you do not hold with canvassing ?—I 
heard a gentleman now present, Mr. Kett of London 
Street say, he went down about an individual, and he 
happened to be a dead man, and he marked him, and 
I said, ‘‘ That is done for a purpose.” I said, “ There 
is a consideration for that,” and in my opinion the 
canvassing was conducive to parliamentary corruption, 
and being always opposed to it, I took a decided part 
against it. 

46,709. What part did you take in the election ?— 
No further than I say. I was personation agent in 
the second ward. , 

46,710. Which, election?—In the last election, 
1875. 

46,711. Was there much personation ?>—I never 
saw any. 

46,712. Did you ever hear of anybody complaining ? 
—I never heard a word. 

46,713. That they had been voted for already ?— 
Never ; because the ward is a closely packed ward, 
and they are known. At the same time [ believe a 
personation agent was necessary, if he was not there 
the parties would do it. 

_ 46,714. You were a volunteer in that ?—I was a 
volunteer in that. 

46,715. And were not paid for it ?—And was not 
paid for it, and never asked for it, not a halfpenny. 
I took too great an interest in it. 

46,716. You cannot tell us the reasons for employing 
the “ Queen of Hungary ” ?—No, because I tell you I 
did not like the house. - 

46,717. You have heard of such places as setting- 
on houses?—I heard Mr. Huddleston say he knew 
about setting on. 

46,718. You heard him say that ‘—Yes. 


46,719. Where ?—I have read the report that he 
knew it by the term setting on. 

46,720. Have you ever heard of such places as 
setting-on houses in Norwich?—No. I have seen 
committee rooms and I thought so many were not 
necessary, but I have no practical knowledge of. it 
myself. I do not consider myself capable of giving 
an opinion, still from my own stand point I consider 
they are best done away with. 

46,721. (Mr. Howard.) Do you mean altogether ? 
—I would not have a committee room at all if I had 
my way. a 

46,722. (Mr. Goldney.) Is the “ Queen of Hungary” 
used at municipal elections >—It was used at the time 
I am speaking of. 

46,723. When was that ?—I cannot tell you to a 
year. 

46,724. What purpose was it used for ?—I believe 
it was a committee room then, but I am not positive. 
There is a little something [ should like to say on this 
corruptible practice. I believe that the city and the 
parish charities greatly conduce to this element. In 
the second ward there is a parish called St. Swithin’s, 
and in the sixth ward is St. Peter’s per Mounter 
Gate. In reading the Commissioners’ report on the 
charities of Norwich—I cannot speak very positively 
on that, but from what I have seen I believe that the 
parties who have the control of those charities, use 
them for corrupt purpose and partisan purposes. I 
will give you a reason why I think so. In passing 
down the fourth ward I was passing a public-house, 
and I saw, “Those who take an interest in the 
‘“* (naming the parish), will meet in this house on or 
“ before the 38lst October;” and the municipal 
election took place on the lst November. I saw that. 
I do not think publicans and those people have aright 
to be trustees in giving away the charities to the 
applicants. I believe it leads to corrupt practices. 


JouN RaGeGio sworn and examined. 


46,725. (Mr. Goldney.) Are you an organ grinder? | 


—I ean play different sorts of musical instruments. 
Yes, I am in the music line. 

46,726. You were engaged as messenger in the 
1875 election ?—No, not messenger, doorkeeper. 

46,727. What in 1874?—I did the same. 

46,728. How came you to be employed in 1874 ?— 
I asked for employment. 

46,729. Whom did you ask ?—I asked young Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Roche ; they set me on. 


46,730. When did you ask them, in 1874 ?—The | 


same. 

46,731. Did you ask them in 1874 ?—Yes. 

46,732. What did they say >—They set me on. 

46,788. Did they ask you who you were ; did they 
know you before ?—Yes. 

46,734. Had you your organ with you ?—Oh, yes. 

46,735. They would be sure to know you ?— 
Right. é 

46,736. You asked them for a job ?—I did. 

46,737. You were a doorkeeper ?—Yes. 

46,738. What did you do in 1874 ?—I did the same 
as I did this time. : 

46,739. What did you do?—They told me to keep 
good order, and let the people go in one at a time, 
and occasionally two at a time, and I did so. 

46,740. Go in, what for ?— Into the committee room 
on business. ; 

46,741. Which committee room were you at in the 


fifth ward ?—The same, upstairs at the “Crown and © 


Angel.” 

46,742. How many messengers were there there ?— 
I cannot tell you. 

46,743. Were there as many as six ?—More than 
hat. 
: 46,744. As many as 50?—I cannot tell you the 
number ; there were a good many. 

46,745. Tell us somewhere about the number ?— 
Not 60, I should say not. 

46,746. About how many ?—I cannot tell you. 


46,747. Were there 40 ?>—No, I should say not. 

46,748. 30 ?—lI cannot tell you. 

46,749. Am I getting rather near the number ?—I 
cannot tell you the number. 

46,750. How long have you lived in that ward >— 
Hight years. 

46,751. Do you know many people in the ward 2— 
I know several of them. 

46,752. Some ef them about Starling Place ; is that 
in your ward ?—No, I think not. I do not know. 

46,753. You are quite right. Do you think you can 


‘give us the names of any of the people?—I cannot 


give you the names, I am entirely a stranger to the 
names ; though | know a great many people by seeing 
them, I know a very few by their names. 

46,754. Did you see the people come and apply to 
be set on ?—No, I never saw any money pass and re- 
pass at all. 

46,755. Not when you were paid?—When I was 
paid they gave me what they liked. 

46,756. What did they like. What did they give 
you °—19s. 

46,757. That was for 1875 ?—For five days and the 
best part of the night. 

46,758. What did you get in 1874 ?—I got 24s. 

46,759. You have a vote, 1 suppose >—Yes. 

46,760. Try and think how many men were at work 
at the “ Crown and Angel” ?—I cannot tell you. 

46,761. Did they work very hard ?—Yes. ° 

46,762. Very hard ?—Yes. 

46,763. And every day >—Yes. 

45,764. Did they work equally hard all day ?—They 
went away with the cards. Do you mean giving. the 
cards away ? 

46,765. What did those men do at the “ Crown and 
Angel” ?—They went away with the letters and 
cards. 

46,766. And gave them about in the streets >—And 
flags and all sorts of colours; 1 mean not all sorts, but 
the right colours. 
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46,767. But did the messengers seem very tired 
after their work ?>—Some of them ; they had to goa good 
many miles, some of them; they had to go to Haton 
and different places. : 

46,768. How many miles is Eaton ?—From here, 
about two miles. 

46,769. And from the committee room how far ?— 
From here to the committee room it is close to a mile. 

46,770. How far was it from the committee room 
down to Eaton?—A mile and a half. I never 
measured the ground, though I have been that way 
many times. 

46,771. You think the messengers worked very 
hard at the “ Crown and Angel” ?—I think so. 

47,772. As hard as you work yourself ?—I did my 
duty. What they told me to do I did it. 

47,773. Did they work as hard as you when you 
Did they work as hard 
as you do generally ?—It is tiresome to be about all 
those hours. Do you not think so, sir? J found it 
so. 

47,774. You cannot tell us the number, at all events ? 
—I cannot tell you any more than I have. If you 
want me to tell you any more I must tell you false, 
whereas I have told you the truth. 

47,775. (Mr. Howard.) Is it harder work than the 
music line ?—Yes. 

47,776. What do you do? What is your music 
line >—I can play a little different sorts of music, and 
I go a little way into the country, and J play in the 
city several times; that is how I manage to get a 
living as well asI can. I have no trade, and I am 
obliged to follow it up asI can. I am an old man 
now, and | cannot travel far. ~ 

47,777. How long have you been in this sort of 
business ; all your life ?—Lots of years. I lived 21 
years in one house in Norwich, and I have lived in 
Norwich going on for 50 years. 

47,778. You are an Italian ?—Yes, a Genoese. 

47,779. Have you a vote for Norwich ?—Yes. 
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47,780. You exercise the vote, I suppose, always. 
What ‘are your politics; do you know what a Con- 
servative means ?—Yes, 

47,781. Do you know what. Liberal means ; which 
are you?—I may tell you I voted when Mr. Tillett 
first put up asa member of Parliament for him. In 
1874, Mr. Tillett and Mr. Colman, I voted for both. 
and this last time I found out my vote did not tell up 
at all and I altered it. I voted for Mr. Wilkinson. 

47,782. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What party had the 
“Crown and Angel,” was it Wilkinson’s party or 
Tillett’s party ?—You will excuse me, when I came to 
this country 1 was only 12 years old, and I came here 
with a gentleman’s family, so that I do not know 
anything about Tillett nor yet my grandfather. 

47,783. I thought you said you voted for Tiliett ?— 
I did say so and I did so. 

47,784. Do you know by which party you were 
employed as doorkeeper in 1874 ?—The same party, 
young Mr. Miller and Mr. Roche. 

47,785. Is that what they call the Blue party ?— 
Yes. 

47,787. The Liberal party ?—Yes. 

47,787. You were paid by the Liberals, 1 under- 
stand, employed by the Liberals at the last election ? 
—Yes. 

46,788. And you voted for the Tories?—No. — 

46,789: You voted for Colonel: Wilkinson ?—No, 
do not let me give you a wrong understanding. .You 
will allow me to ask you again ; you say that I voted 
against the work; I told you that I voted for Mr. 
Wilkinson this last election. 

46,790. Were you not paid by the Liberals >—No. 

46,791. Were you not employed by the Liberals ?— 
Yes, and I was paid by them—five days and some 
time in the night. As I said before, I took what they 
liked to give me. 

46,792. ‘Then went and voted against them ?—What 
answer do you want from me ? 


Henry Norsey recalled and further examined. 


46,793. (Mr. Howard.) I have next to nothing 
to ask you. You were examined here, I think, 
by me some days ago, and I daresay you gathered 
from my manner, if not from what I said, that I 
was not altogether satisfied that I had got all from 
you which I thought you knew?—I told you all I 
knew. - 

46,794. Did you not think I thought so ?—No, 

46,795. I asked you to stand down and think over 
a few matters. I suppose you had the impression that 


" your evidence if you desire to do it. 


I was not quite satisfied ?—I thought you were. I did 
not know more about it. 

46,796. Iasked you to think over your evidence. 
Have you anything to add ?—No, nothing whatever. 
If I knew anything I would tell you ; that would not 
make any difference to me. 

46,797. We give you the opportunity of adding to 
I do not want 
you to part with us and misunderstand us?—TI have 
nothing more to say. : 


Marrurw Ropprck recalled and further examined. 


46,798. (Mr. Goldney.) You told us, I think, that 
your house was taken in 1874 ?—Yes. 

46,799. How much were you paid at that time for 
the house ?—10 guineas I think it was. 

46,800. Was it not a little more; was it 14 ?—No, 
I do not believe it was ; I think it was about 10 or 11 
guineas. 

46,801. 10 or 12?—10, or 11, or 12. 

46,802. You gave areceipt’ for it at the time ?— 
Yes. 

46,803. Can you account for your being paid so 
much ?—No, I cannot. : 


46,804. The house was only used as a committee. 


room ?—The house was only used as a committee 
room. 

46,805. And the extent to which it was used I 
think you told us?—J believe I made a mistake; I 
believe the men were paid in it; I fancy so; I will 
not swear it, but I fancy that they were paid in 1874 
at mine. . . 

46,806. How long had you left the Great Kastern 
Railway ?—I should think about three years, 

46,807. In 1874 ?—No, now. 


46,808. Then in 1874 you had left about 18 months ? 
—Or two years ; something like that. 

46,809. Was all the money you received for the use 
vof your room only ?>—I was paid it for the use of the 
committee room. 

46,810. All for your room and nothing eise >— 
Nothing else. 

46,811. How much rent do you pay for the house ? 
—The house is my own. 

46,812. What are you rated at ?—It is rated at 271. 
a year, and assessed at 307. 

46,813. It seems a very large rent for one room for 
three or four days ?—I believe they had it about 9 or 
10 days, but I cannot say to that fact. 

46,814. What is the name of your house ?—The 
“Princess of Wales.” ; 

46,815. In 1874 you had not a single messenger in 
your house ?—I do not believe there was one, I do 
not remember any. . 

46,816: There was nobody in the house ?—Yes, 
there was a gentleman there looking after the register. 

46,817. (Mr. Howard.) Do you remember what 
you toid me the last time you were here ?-—Yes. 
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46,818. Do you know you told me the last time 
you were here that yqu should not like to swear it 
was a sham committee room. What do you say now ? 
—No more I should; I say it was engaged as a com- 
mittee room. 

46,819. (Mr. Goldney.) I cannot understand why 
you should have got so much. It was 12 guineas ?— 
10 or 11 or 12 guineas ; my. memory does not carry 
me to that effect, but something to that effect ; it lies 


‘between 10 and 11 and 12 guineas. 


46,820. Can you give us any explanation why that 
sum of money was paid to you ?—No. 

46,821. Were you expected to do anything for it? 
—I think it was engaged 8 or 9 or 10 days. 

46,822. I mean with the money ?—No. 

46,823. Had you made any payments on account of 
the elections ?—No, none. 

46,824. Do you not think you got a very good 
bargain >—Yes, certainly I did. It was offered to me, 
and they did not say what they would give me, and I 
took it and signed it. 

_ 46,825. Who took the room of you ?—I believe it 
was Mr. Pearce in King Street. 

46,826. Is he alive now ?—Yes. 

46,827. (Mr. Howard.) 1 have it down that Mr. 
Page hired it ?—In 1875 Mr. Page hired it. 

46,828. Mr. Pearce hired it in 1874 ?—Yes. 

46,829. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you make out a bill 
for the amount ?—I never made a bill. When they 
came and gave me the money I signed a receipt for 
it. 

46,830. (Mr. Howard.) That was in 1874 ?—1874 
was the 10 or 11 or 12 guineas, and 1875 was the 5 
guineas. 

46,831. Is your house at all used by the Great 
Eastern employés ?—No, I do not think there are six 
people come to it. There is a society held there 
belonging to the engineers. ‘They meet mostly every 
fortnight. 

46,832. The engineers’ society ?—Yes. 

46,833. How many men ?—I should think there 
will be about 100 or 120 or something like that. 

46,834. Men living at Norwich ?—Yes, living in 
Norwich belonging to the Engineers and Firemen’s 
society. 

46,835. Respectable working mechanics ?>—They 
are what they call engine drivers. There are plenty of 
men driving engines who donot understand mechanics. 

46,836. Many of them living in houses ?—A great 
many of them are lodgers, single young chaps. 

46,837. Can you put two and two together, and tell 
us what you got the money for in 1874?—All I got 
the money for was for the committee room. 

46,838. Nothing else >—Nothing else. 

46,839. Nothing else crosses your mind ?—Nothing. 

46,840. (Mr. Goldney.) Nothing connected with 
the society meeting there ?—No, bless your life, I have 
had that a long time; in fact I built the room on 
purpose for the society, a large room attached to the 
house. ‘ 

46,841. A sort of club room ?—Yes, especially for 
‘the society. ? 

46,842. Was there any meeting held during the 
election in your club’ room?—Yes; the first ward 
Liberal Association is held there. 

46,843. Was there any public meeting of any sort 
held during the election time, or just before it?—I 
could not exactly say, but there were several in the 


- course of a week or a fortnight. 


46,844. In the club room ?—In the club room. 

46,845. I suppose a good many of the engineers 
and members of the club were at the meeting ?—I do 
not think that there are many. I only know two or 
three that were in the society. Ne ete 
46,846. Do these men profess any politics, or is this 
shut out ?—I do not know that they do, no more than 
that they are staunch Liberals, two or three that I 
know. 


- and one at 104. 
-others I bought but they will be the same as the 
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46,847. The lot of them ?—No, I only knew three. 
There was another, but one of them got killed in the 
last collision, that was Mr. Prior, as straightforward 
a man as is in Norwich. 

46,848. The house is your own ?—Yes. 

46,849. Have you any other house property in 
Norwich ?—Yes, four or five houses, or seven or eight 
houses. 


46,850. In what part of the city are they ?—In 


Rose Lane and John Street. 

46,851. In what ward ?—The first ward. 

46,852. What are the average rents of your houses ? 
—There are two at 12¢.:each. There is one at 9J. 
I have not got possession of the 


other. 

46,853. That is about the average, I suppose ?— 
Yes, but Ihave not got possession of these three at 
present. 

46,854. (Mr. Goldney.) Are any of those public 
houses >—No. 

46,855. (Mr. Howard.) Are they shops ?—No, 
private houses. 

46,856. Is there any other statement you-wish to 
make ?—None. I see an account in the papers of my 
examination; and you asked the question whether the 
men were paid in 1874 and 1875, and it is stated that 
I said “No.” I made a mistake; it was quite an 
oversight of me or the oversight of the printer.’ 

46,857. What is it you did say?-You asked me 
whether they were paid in 1875, and it was in the 
paper “No,” but to the best of my knowledge I said 
ECR 

46,858. That the men were paid ?—That the mes- 
sengers were paid in the committee room. 

46,859. You can give us no further information as 
to why you got so good a bargain ?>—No. 

46,860. You thought it a good one ?—Yes, I was 
quite satisfied with it. 

46,861. Very well satisfied >—Yes, if it had been 
201. I should not have refused it. 

46,862. It was very good ?—It was. 


46,863. You cannot understand why you should | 


have had it?—A working man likes to make the best 
of his room or property; he does not want to give it 
away. 

46,864. You cannot understand why you had it ?— 
No; it was engaged for the committee room ; it was 
engaged nine or ten days before the election; I will 
not be positive, but that is my recollection; they did 
not even ask me what I charged for it. 

46,865. Did you get what you asked ?—T left it to 
themselves, and asked what they were giving. 

46,866. Who was the gentleman who paid you ?— 
J think it was Mr. Softland. 

' 46,867. Did he put his hand in his pocket and say, 
“Here are 12 guineas for you ?”—He put it down on 
the table, and I signed for it. 

46,868. Hard cash P—Solid gold. 

46,869. There were no messengers in the room, and 
there was nothing particular done?—There was no 
messengers engaged to the best of my belief in 1874. 

46,870. There was nothing particular done in the 
room ?—AsI told you before, there was a register 
there, and there were men there,,and the people went 


backwards and forwards, but I could not tell you what ~ 


they. were or what they were not. I was pretty busy, 
and I attended to my own, business; I found that 
enough. 

46,871. You took the 12 guineas, thought it a 
good thing, and put it in your pocket ?—Yes. 

46,872. You have not a notion what it was fer ?— 
Only for the committee room. 

46,873. It did not strike you that it was for any- 
thing else P—No. 

46,874. If it does strike you, come and let us know. 
—I will. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
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Tuesday, 5th October 1875. 


JEREMIAH DAYNES sworn and examined. 


46,875. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do youkeep the “ Crown 
and Angel ” >—Yes. 

46,876. In which ward is that ?—The fifth ward. 

46,877. Had you it at the election of 1875 ?— 
Yes. : 

46,878. And in 1874 also ?—Yes. 

46,879. Did you let a part of it in 1875, as a com- 
mittee room ?>—Yes. 

46,880. To which party ?—The Liberal. party. 

46,881. Was it used as a committee room ?— 
Yes. 

46,882. How many clerks and messengers were 
there >—That I could not say. 

46,883. How long before the polling day was it 
taken as a committee room ?—I think it was five or 
six days. I would not be certain. 

46,884. Do you mean to say that you never looked 
in to see how many clerks were there ?—No. 

46,885. (Mr. Howard.) You must have heard ?— 
I have not. 

46,886. Wake up.—I do not want to wake up. 

46,887. You must.—I am telling you the truth. 

46,888. Tell us all—I really do not ‘know how 
many were employed there. Roche and Miller were 
there, but I do not think I went into the room once 
during the time. I generally attend to my business 
below. 

46,889. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Passing in and out, did 


-you not see into the room, although you might not go 


into it ?—I always attend to my business below. 
servants attend to the upper department. 
46,890. You really never went into the room, and 


My 


’ did not see who was there ?—No. I have seen Roche 


and Miller: come up; théy generally took the key of 
the room, their own private room. 

46,891. What was paid to you for the use of the 
room ?—I cannot say. I believe Roche-had the 
receipt. 

46,892. Do you not know how much you had ?—I 
think between 15 and 16 guineas altogether, including 
their refreshment for the time. 

46,893. Did you make an agreement as to what 
you were to be paid for the use of the room ?—I have 
not made an agreement for 22 years; they have 
always paid me the same. 

46,894. (Mr. Howard.) How much have they pai 
you for the committee room?—They had thr 
rooms. 

46,895. That is not an answer to my question. 
How much have they paid ?—I have had as much as 
14 guineas for it. 

46,896. When ?—Five or six years ago. 

46,897. Was the room always taken by the Liberals ? 
—Yes. 

46,898. When did you get the last 14 guineas >— 
About a fortnight after the last election. 

46,899. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have told us that the 
14 guineas was made up partly of refreshments ?— 
Refreshments to the committee room. 


46,900. °|)Mr. Goldney.) How much did you receive 
for refreshments ?—Really I cannot say. 
46,901. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How much money alto- 
gether did you actually receive ?—I think nearly 164. 
46,902. (Mr. Howard.) Fourteen guineas was for 
the committee room ?—Something of that kind. 
46,903. Surely you can tell us >—No, I cannot. 
»46,904. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) You let it to the Liberals 
in‘1875 ; you let it to them also in 1874 ?—Yes. 
46,905. What were you paid then ?—I believe it 
was somewhere about the same amount. 
46,906. You say you let three rooms ?—They have 
three rooms for their use. ; 
46,907. Did you not go into any of those ?—No, I 
never go upstairs; my servants attend to that part 


. of the business, bring down the orders, and I put them 


down. 

46,908. These rooms were upstairs >—Yes. 

46,909>.You never go up there >—No. 

46,910. Was it the same money for the same time 
in 1874 ?—Yes. 

46,911. And, I suppose, at the same price ?—I have 
always charged them so much; I have left it to them, 
and they have always paid me. 

46,912. (Mr. Howard.) As you have always charged 
them the same, I am surprised you cannot tell us how 
rauch it is. Look at your receipt [the same was 
handed to the witness |—That is perfeetly right. 

46,913. Of course it is; but I think you should 
have told us before.—I did tell you. 

46,914. You ‘received 15 guineas for your top 
committee room without refreshments ?—No, with 
refreshments. 

46,915. How much was paid for refreshments ?—I 
think it was 10 guineas for the room, and the othe 
was for refreshments. 

46,916. How much did you get for your rooms in 
1874 ?—I really cannot say. 

46,917. Can you find out ?—I could. do that if you 
wish. 

46,918. Then you had better do it. 

46,918a. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How long have you been 
in the habit of letting these rooms to the Liberal 


_ party ?—For 26 yeurs ; my father and myself. 


46,919, But yourself alone ?—I have been there 
six years on my own account. 

46,920. Your father was there 20 years before you? 
—Since 1850. 

46,921. (Mr. Howard.) Will you oblige the Com- 
missioners by getting your books as soon as you can ? 
—I am in the habit of writing this account out, not 
jn my regular book, and when I take the money I rub 
it out. 

46,922. You can tell when you get home how 
much you received in 1874 and 1875?—I daresay 
I can do that. 

46,923. Do so, and oblige us.—I will do that with 
pleasure. I do not want to come here and tell an 
untruth. 


Tsomas WiLitAm CLARK sworn and examiued. 


46,924. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Keel 
and Wherry ” ?—I do. 

46,925. How long have you kept it ?—Akout 16 
months. 

46,926. You are in the sixth ward ?—I am, sir. 

46,927. You are a voter >—I am, sir. 

46,928. Did you let your rooms to anyone >—I 
did, sir. 

46,929. When ?—At the election. 


~ 


46,930. The last election >—Yes. 

46,931. To which party >—To the Liberals. 

46,932. Who took the rooms ?—Mr. Samuel Easter 
engaged me. col beeen 

46,933. How long before the polling day ?—Three 
days, I believe. 

46,934. Did they come at. once, or did they wait 
till the polling day ?—They waited till the polling 
day; they came backwards and forwards. As to 
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messengers, and that like, they did not come till the 
polling day. 

46,935. In fact, the work began on the polling 
day ; that is the English of it ?—That is my meaning. 

46,936. Which is the nearest Liberal committee 
room to you ?—It is about 20 or 30 yards off. 

46,937. What is the name of it, or the name of the 
man who keeps it ?—Capon, the corn merchant: 

46,938. That was not a committee room ?—No, not 
a committee room. . 

46,939. Which was the nearest committee room on 
the Liberal side >—Mine was the committee room, and 
the other was the polling plaee. 

46,940. But which was the nearest committee room 
to yours, on the Liberal side ?—That I cannot say. I 
forget the sign of the house. I think it is the “ Old 
Barge.” ; 

46,941. How many yards is that from you ?—I 
should think it must be a quarter of a mile. 

46,942. It is less than that, is it not ?—It might 
be ; I cannot say. 

46,943. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) When they did turn.up 
on the polling day, who came? Did you see a clerk ? 
—There were two clerks. 

46,944. Who were they ?>—There was Mr. Feltham, 
but the other man I do not know anything about. 

46,945. There was a register, I suppose ?>—They, 
sat there together, but I never took particular notice ; 
I had. enough to do seeing after my own business. 

46,946. You left them there, and they were com- 
fortable in the room ?—Yes, I let them the room. 

46,947. What messengers came ?-—I cannot tell ; 
there were people backwards and forwards. 

46,948. (Mr. Howard.) You knew that messengers 
were put on, did you not ?—I had heard from dif- 
ferent parties that a good many messengers were put 
on, but I cannot say how many ; nor how many came 
backwards and forwards, because in a public-house it 
is rather a difficult thing to tell. I stood behind my 
bar, and did not go out all day. 

46,949. Then there is all the more reason why you 
should have a good opportunity of seeing who came. 
That being so, I ask you, do you not know that there 
were a great many messengers employed? You know 
what I mean by messengers ?—Oh, yes. 

. 46,950. Now give me an answer.—People came 
backwards and forwards, but I cannot tell who were 
messengers and who were not. 

46,951. But you knew there were several messen- 
’ gers employed there, did you not ?—I did not know 
who were messengers, and who were not. 

46,952. I ask you, whether you did not knew that 
there were a great many employed there, whatever 
their names were ?—There were. 

46,953. Why did you not tell me that two minutes _ 
ago ?—I beg your pardon ; I did not comprehend. 

46,954. How many were there?—That I cannot 
say. 
116,985. You can give a guess ?—There is no gues- 
sing in it, because I really cannot say. 

46,956. What you can say is a matter for me to 
determine ?—I come to speak the truth. 

46,957. Whether you can say it or not is a matter 
that I have to decide, to a certain extent. You must 
tell me.—I really cannot. 

. 46,958. You have said that there were several mes- 
sengers employed. Now, I ask you, to the best of 
your belief and judgment, how mariy ?—There were 
several backwards and forwards, but I cannot say 
how many. 

46,959. You can give me some general idea whether 
there were 10 or 20, or 30 or 40. I do not want you 
to state the exact number, but give me a general idea ? 
—J should think there might be 10. 

46,960. Or there might be 20 ?—I am not going to 
say. 

"46,961. I want to get trom you what you are 
willing to say. Was it nearer 20 than 10?—I should 
think it was nearer 10. 
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46,962. That is all you can say ?—That is all I can 
say. 

46,963. Did you know any of them ?—I only knew 
one man. 

46,964. Who was that P—I am sureI do not know ; 
I have seen him since, but I am sure I do not know 
his name. He came and said, “ Have you not got 
some Liberal beer ?” 

46,965. What did you say to him ?—I told him I 
had got nothing, only what he had got to pay for. 

46,966. What had you got that he was to pay for ; 
was it Liberal beer ?—I said I had got nothing, only 
what he had got to pay for. ‘ 

46,967. What was that ?—What he chose to have, 
if he paid for it. 

46,968. Go on, and finish the conversation. When 
you told him that, what did he say to you ?~He said 
he thought there had been something stirring. I said, 
“You are quite mistaken; you will not have any- 
thing here.” : 

46,969. What did you understand him to mean? 
Did you understand him to ask for beer to be given 
away :—That is my meaning. 

_ 46,970. That is what you thought he meant-?— 
es. 

46,971. Did you recommend him for employment ? 
—I did not. 

46,972. Was he employed ?—No. 

46,973. As a messenger ?—He was employed as a 
messenger. 

46,974. But you did not employ him ?—No. 

46,975. Did you know any of the other messen- 
gers ?—I did not know one of them. 

46,976. You say they were there only on the 
polling day: what did they do ?—I cannot say. If 
you will allow me to speak, the polling place was very 
near to mine, and of course people came in and out, 
and I had all I could do to wait on my customers. 

46,977. That is no answer to my question. I quite 
understand that, because you have said it three or 
four times. I will make allowances for you also. But 
still you can tell me what the messengers did, to some 
extent. Were they hanging about.the rooms, smoking 
pipes and drinking a glass of beer ?—They were 
passing about from one place to another. 

46,978. Did they not occasionally have a glass of 
ale >—Only what they paid for. 

46,979. But still they had a glass of ale p—Yes. 

46,980. And smoked a pipe ?—I cannot say that. 

46,981. Did they not go into the tap-room ?—They 
did; that is the truth ; that is what I come for. 

46,982. What they did besides you do not know ? 
—lI do not know, sir, really. 

46,983. Were they paid at your house afterwards ? 
—No, sir. 

46,984. Where were they paid ?—I cannot say. 

46,985. How much did you get for your room ?— 
3l. 

46,986. Who paid you ?—Mr. Easter. 

46,987. Did you let it in 1874?—No. 

46,988. Did vou ever let it before ?—I was not 
living there at the time. 

46,989. Where were you before you took the “ Keel 
and Wherry”? Had you any other public-house >— 
Yes, the ‘“ Ship.” 

46,990. Where is that ?—At the end of King Street, 
just against Mr. Colman’s works. 

46,991. Did you let that at the previous election ? 
—No, never on any other occasion. 


46,992. How much money did you get for refresh- _ 


ments, as well as that 3/. for your room ?>—Nothing: 
46,993. Were there any refreshments supplied ?— 
No, only what was paid for by the parties. 
46,994. At the time ?—Yes. I am too strict for 
that. i: 
46,995. Where did you work ?—Do you mean pre- 
vious to going into a publicj? © 
46,996. Yes.—At Mr. Colman’s, 17 years. 
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46,997. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Mounted 
Volunteer” in Silver Road ?—Yes. 

46,998. In which ward ?>—The seventh ward. 

46,999. Was your house let as a committee room in 
1875 ?>—Yes. 

47,000. And in 1874 ?—Yes. 

47,001. What did you get for it in 1874 ?—3l. 

47,002. In 1875 ?—2l. or 2d. 2s.;.1 do not know 
which. 

47,003. What did you charge for refreshments ?>— 
| think I had 8s. 6d. for refreshments in 1874. ° 

47,004. How much in 1875 ?—I think something 
like 18s. 

47,005. Who was in charge of your committee room 
in 1875 ?—Silcock. 

47,006. Who is he P—I do not know. . 

47,007. You do not know anything of him ?—Yes, 
I know him ; he is a shoemaker by trade, I believe. 

47,008. He was there all the time r—Yes. 

47,009. How many messengers were there >—About 
eight or nine I think. 

47,010. Who put them on ?—I think Mr. Bennett 
put them on; they came from the “ Golden Dog.” 

47,011. Did you recommend any ?—No. 

47,012. Were none put on at your house >—No. 

47,013. Did you, not send in the names of any, or 
let any refer to you !—No, sir. 

47,014. Are you sure ?—Yes. 

47,015. In 1874 who was there ?—I think Cook had 
a room then as clerk. 

47,016. Were there any messengers in 1874 ?—Yes, 
about the same number, eight or nine. 

47,017. Where did they come from ?—I think they 
came from the same place. 

47,018. The “ Golden Dog ” ?—Yes. 

47,019. What did these messengers do?—They 
carried out circulars and that like ; bills and different 
things. 

47,020. Were they busy, or idle >—They were very 
pretty busy one day the circulars came down; they 
had a great deal to do that day. 

47,021. What do ‘you call the circulars >—The 
voting cards. 

47,022. That day they were busy ?—Yes. 

47,023. On the polling day what were they doing ? 
—I believe they were running about. 

47,024. They had delivered all the circulars Pp— 
Yes; perhaps Wednesday or Thursday they were 
busy with the circulars. i Tie 

47,025. They were idling about ?—They had not 
so much to do the other days as that day they were so 
busy with the circulars. f 

47,026. The Thursday they got 5s. for ?—I do not 
know what they got. : 

47,027. Whatever they got, what were they doing 
for it >—I do not know. 

47,028. No work, so far as you could judge >—They 

were there to do what was wanted. 
_ 47,029. What was wanted to be done ?—I do not 
know ; I had nothing to do with that. They had an 
entrance at the back of my house, so they had not to 
come through the bar. 

47,030. You have been mixed up with elections in 
Norwich for years >—I have not been mixed up. 

47,031. You have let a committee room. You 
know, do you not, that there was nothing for them to 
do on the polling day?—I do not know what there 
was; I had nothing to do with it. 

47,032. Whereabouts is Silver Road ?—Just at the 
end of Pockthorpe. , 

‘47,033. Towards All Saints Road ?—At the end of 
Bull Close Road. 

47,034. There were several committee rooms about 
there ?—Only une. ; 

47,035. Where was that? — That was at the 
“ Windsor Castle.” 

47,036. How far off was that >—Not many yards. 

47,037. How many ?—About 20 or 30 yards. 

47,038. What other Liberal committee room was 


there near to you ?—The nearest one to mine, I should 
think, would be the “ Plasterers’ Arms.” 

47,039. How far off is that ?>—A quarter of a mile, 
or a little over. 

. 47,040. It is a very short quarter of a mile, is it 
not?—I could not say; I should reckon about a 
quarter of a mile. 

47,041. This is not a very large house of yours ?— 
No, not very large; it isa good large room that they 
had for a committee room. 

47,042. Do you work at any other business ?—I 
have not the last three or four years. 

47,043. What did you work at 2>—As.a shoemaker. 

47,044. Does the association meet at your house >— 
Yes. 

47,045. Is that the reason that your house is taken 
as 4 committee room ?—It might be a reason for it. 

47,046. The “ Windsor Castle” is in Pockthorpe ? 
—Ves: 

47,047. You are just out of Pockthorpe ?>—I do not 
stand in the street, but I am just in the parish. 

47,048. (Mr. Howard.) For how many years have 
you let committee rooms ?—I ‘think only twice for 
parliamentary elections. 

47,049) And for municipal elections ?—Yes. 

47,050. Always on the same side ?—Yes, always ; 
sometimes they have had the room, and I have not 
been paid anything ; sometimes they have allowed me 
something. I think I got 1/. once for a municipal 
election. There is one thing I should like to elear up. 
Mr. Coaks, I think, mentioned that a Thomas Camplin 
received 5. ; 

‘47,051. What for ?—TI do not know what for. 
That seems to be laid to my charge round the parish. 

47,052. Is it not correct ?—No. I never received 
anything. 

47,053. Do you believe that. you are the person 
referred to ?—That I do not know; it is believed 
round where I live that I was the person who received 
that money. 

47,054. (Mr. Goldney.) Received it for what ?— 
I had nothing to do with it. Ithink that is the 1868 
election that is alluded to. ; 

47,055. Did you receive any money in 1868 ?— 
No. 

47,056. You did not let your room ?—No, 

47,057. How did they get on in 1868 without the 
public-house committee rooms ?—I do not know. 

47,058. Very badly, did they not ?—AIl right round 
my way. 

- 47,059. The Liberals took none of the _ public- 
houses round your way, did they ?—TI think there was 
one opposite mine. 

47,060. Only one?—One by the side of mine, not 
opposite ; that was a private house. 

47,061. I was asking you about public-houses. Do 
you know of any public-houses in your district that 
avere let in 1868 as committee rooms P—No. 

47,062. In your neighbourhood ?>—No, I do not re- 
member one; I think Ingle had one; I do not know ; 
I think not. 

47,063. (Mr. Howard.) Did you read anything 
about the 5/.in the newspapers ?—I am no scholar, 
but L was told of it; I heard it read. 

47,064. In which paper did it appear ?—I think it 
was in the “ Kastern Daily Press.” 

47,065. If this weighed upon your conscience, why 
did you not come before ?—I have been up here the 
last fortnight. Ithought I should be in the list almost — 
every day. 

47,066. I see it was when Mr. Coaks was examined 
with reference to several cheques that were put into 
his hand. He said, “‘ Then there is Thomas Camplin 
5l.; I should think that is a doubtful item.” Did 
you receive 5/. >—No. i : q 

47,067. That is exactly what Mr. Coaks says ?—I 
understood he said that. I had received it. _ 

47,068. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you not receive that 
cheque ?—No, ; . 
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47,069. Are you .quite sure you did not ?—Quite 
sure. 

47,070. Might you not have received it in payment 
of an account ?—No. Sb hs) 
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47,071. (Mr. Howard.) We will ask another 1+ Campling. 


gentleman about that. At present you and Mr. Coaks 
are agreed.—I thought I ought to mention it. 


WituiAm Emus sworn and examined. 


47,072. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ White 


‘Hart ” p—Yes. 


47,073. Is that in Ber Street >—Yes. 

47,074: How long have you been there P—15 or 16 
years. 

47,075. You are a voter 2—Yes. 

47,076. And have been a long time ?—Yes. 

47,077. When did you first let your room as a 
committee room, to anybody, at the election ?—That I 
really cannot tell you; we did not let them in 1874. 

47,078. Did you in 1870 or 1871 ?—That I really 
cannot tell you; I generally leave that to my wife. I 
could learn, but I really cannot tell you now. 

. 47,079. I can quite understand your leaving it to 
your wife ?—I did not interfere much in the house 
business ; my business lies mostly in the yard. 

47,080. If you had bills, blue’ and white, or purple 
and orange, in your house, and a lot of messengers 
tramping about, you would know that ?—I really can- 
not tell whether the rooms were let for that purpose 
that year. ; 

47,081. Did you let them in 1868 ?—In 1875. 

47,082. In 1868 did you let them ?—Not that I 
know of. 

47,083. You let them before 1875, once or twice P— 
I believe they have been let several times, but I can- 
not tell you the years; I did not interest myself in it. 

47,084. Surely a man would know whether his 
rooms were taken in his own house at an election 
time P—I é¢annot tell you. I believe they have been- 
let, but I cannot tell you. I could inquire at home, 
and then I could give you the information. 

47,085. You expected before you came that we 
should ask you ; why did you not come prepared ?—I 
thought you would ask me about the committee rooms 


this year, 1875 ; that is all I can tell you about it,’ 


unless I make inquiry. 

47,086. You can tell me your rooms have been let 
several times at an election ?—I1 believe they have 
been ; I cannot tell you when. 

47,087. Can you say as much as that they were let 
several times ?—I really do not know. 

47,088. Three or four times altogether >—I think 
they have. 

47,089. Have you any doubt about it; if you 
have, say so?—They have been let more than once. J 


cannot tell you exactly how many times; [ am very 


forgetful on that matter. 

47,090. On that particular matter ?—Some things I 
am very forgetful about. Hi 

47,091. It is wonderful how these things will slip 
out of: the mind occasionally. Let us go to 1875, at 
present.: What did you do in 1875 ?—In 18765 my 
wife let the rooms. 

47,092. Do not put everything on your wife ?—I 


. did not Tet them myself. 2 


47,093. How much did she bargain for ?—3/. 

47,094. With whom?—I think Mr. Corsbie; I 
believe he had a receipt for the money. 

47,095. How long was it before the polling day, or 
was it on the: polling day?—When she received the 
money ? ; 

47,096. No, when the arrangement was made.—I 
think two or three days before; I think the rooms 
were let for about four days. 

47,097. Did they occupy them each day, or only on 
the polling day ?—I think only on the polling day. 

7,098. How far was your room from the nearest 
Conservative committee room ?—I should think about 
200 or 800 yards. 

47,099. What was that house ?—i think that was 
a private place, at the bottom of Orford Hill, as far as 
I remember. 


N. 


47,100. There was the “Royal Oak,” in Ber Street ? 
—No, I do not know it; there is the “Royal Oak.’ 

47,101. You know the house >—Yes. ‘ 

47,102. How far is that house from you ?—I should 
think about 500 or 600 yards. 

47,103. There were two, one a private house, and 
the “ Royal Oak,” not very far from you, either of 
them ?—I do not know that. 

“se a) What do you not know ?—I do not know 
that. 

47,105. What do you not know ?—I do not know 
there were committee rooms there ; there was one at 
the “Jubilee”; that is in sight of my house. 


47,106. There is the “Royal Oak,” the “Jubilee,” 


and a private house. How far is the “ Jubilee ” from 
you ?—Not a hundred yards ; nearly opposite. 

47,107. Was there a clerk at your room ?—Yes ; 
two I think. j 

47,108. And messengers ?—Yes, several messengers. 

47,109. How many should you think ?— Nine or 
ten I should think. 

47,110. Did you recommend any of them ?—No. 

47,111. Did you know any of them ?—No, I had 
nothing to do with them. 

47,112. Were they customers ?—No, most of them 
strangers ; to the best of my knowledge, all strangers. 

47,113.’ What sort of men ? 
working men ?—Shoemakers, and so on. 

47,114. What did they do with themselves? You 
gave them some accommodation ; I suppose—a_ tap- 
room ?—No, they mostly stood on the landing at the 
bottom of the staircase. They had no tap-room to go 
to ; there was one if they thought proper, but they 
stood in case they were wanted, waiting on the landing 
and at the bottom of the staircase. 

47,115. They were not very much exhausted, were 
they ?—No. 

47,116. What were they doing? Do you know for 
the most part what sort of work they did ?—That I 
do not. 

47,117. It would be difficult to say, would it not? 
—Yes, it would. 

47,118. In short, they did nothing? —I do not 
believe they did much ; they were standing about, 
most of them. , 

47,119. What did you suppose your’ house was 
wanted for, when there were at least two, and, as 
appears, three, committee rooms within gun-shot of 
you? Was it wanted for real honest work, or not ?— 
Tam sure I do not know what it was wanted for. 

47,120. You had a right to let it as they wanted it ; 
what did you think? Perhaps you would rather not 
say ?—I do not think I gave a thought about it. 

47,121. You gave a thought to your 3/.?—No, I 
did not, because my wife let it, and therefore I knew 
nothing about it. 

47,122. Was there much doing there on the polling 
day ?—No, I think not. 

47,123. What was done, I suppose, was done at the 
other houses ; the “ Royal Oak,” perhaps ?—I do not 
know at all; Idid not interest myself, nor did I run 
after it; my business ran the other way. _ 

47,124: I think you said you did not let in 1874? 
—I did not let. 

47,125. What became of you in 1874? 
quarrel with them ?—No. 

47,126. They did not ask you for it >—No. 

47,127. Nor you them ?—No, and I should not this 
time. 

47,128. How long has the messenger trick been 
known to you? Had you ever: heard that phrase 
before >—No. 

47,129, Are you sure ?—Sure of it. 

47,130. Have you ever heard about setting on men ? 
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Did you 


Were they respectable ° 


5 Oct. 1875. 


W. Emms. 


W. Emms: 
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life. 


—Yes, I have heard of that: I know nothing about 
setting them on ; I never lent myself to anything of 
that sort. ; 

47,131. You did not set them on?—Never in my 


47,182. You have seen a lot of setting on ?—I have 
heard of it ; I never was interested in it. 

47,133. Did you ever recommend anybody for 
employment ?—No. 

47,134. (Mr. M-Mahon.) Did you always let rooms 
to the Conservatives >—I think on one occasion there 
was one let to the Liberals, hut that was only for a 
meeting night. 

47,135. Why were you not anxious to let it; because 
you got 3l. for it only on the polling day ?—I never 
was interested in letting it at all; I never interfered 
in the house affairs; if my wife thought proper to 
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let it, she could let it, and if she, did not, I troubled 
nothing about it. 

47,136. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose she consults you 
on a matter of that sort ?—Yes, she tells me, or she 
ought to do. 

47,137. Tories or Liberals have been the same to 
her ?—Yes; om one night she let it to the Liberals 
and the next to the Conservatives, and I got a nice bit _ 
of joking about it. 

47,138. From whom ?>—From different parties who 
used the house; they thought I was turned from a 
Conservative to a Blue. 

47,139. Was that true?—No; it was her doing, 
not mine; I do not think I should have had face 
enough to do it. ’ 

47,140. Perhaps her politics are not so stable as 
yours ?—They are not mine, I assure you. 


Mrs. Susan BLytH sworn and examined. 


47,141. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are the widow of 
Jonas Blyth ?>—Yes. 

47,142. He kept the “ Cat and Fiddle,” in Magdalen 
Street P—Yes. 

47,143. He did that. during the last election, the 
1875 election ?>—Yes. 

47,144. Did he keep it in 1874 ?—Yes. 

47,145. Was it let or part of it let as a committee 
room in 1875?—Yes, in 1875, I had a committee 
room. 

47,146. It was not let in 1874 ?—No. 

47,147. To which side was it let in 1875, the 
Liberals or Conservatives >—The Conservatives. 

47,148. How many rooms ?—Only one. 

47,149. Was it used as a committee room ?——For 
what I know. 

47,150. Did not you look in to see whether there 
were any persons there >—No. 


47,151. Could you see whether there were any 
clerks there, or messengers >—I should not see: any- 
thing about it; I was looking after my country house, 
my husband was looking after the election affairs ; he 
was quite well at that time; I did not know what 
was going on in the election affairs. 

47,152>sHow much did you get for it >—I think I 
got.2U. for it. 

47,153. How (many days was it occupied ?—I think 
from the Monday to the Friday. ; . 

47,154. Surely you can tell by whom it was 
occupied. What sort of people were there occupying 
it 2>—I did not know anyone, only Mr. Warner Wright 
used to go out and in; that is all,I know ; I did not 
go-into the room at all. 

47,155. Did you let your house in 1874 ?—No. 

47,156. In no previous year ?—No. 

47,157. Not at all ?—No. 


Wri11Am FULLER sworn and examined. 


47,158. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the ‘ Windsor 
Castle,” in Pockthorpe ?—Yes, I did do, but I left it 
last week. 

47,159. At Michaelmas day, I suppose ?—Yes. 

47,160. In the 1875 election you let it as a com- 
mittee room ?—Yes. 

47,161. Did you let it in 1874 ?—No. 

. 47,162. You let it in 1875 to the Conservatives ?>— 
Yes. 

47,163. 

47,164. 

47,165. 
sengers. ; 

47,166. Who were the two messengers ?—One of 
the name of. Butler, he was doorkeeper, and the other 
of the name of Bulman. 

47,167. They did not do much ?—Yes, they did 
what they were ordered to do. 

47,168. Were they ordered to do much ?—Yes. 

47,169. What did they do?—One would go. and 
take messages from the clerk; the other one was a 
doorkeeper. 

47,170. He did nothing of course ?—Stood at the 
door. 

47,171. A sort of sentinel >—Yes. 

47,172. You got 30s, for it >—Yes. 

47,173. What sort of a house is yours?—It is a 
corner house. ; 7 

47,174, What rent do you pay for it >—6l. a year. 

47,175. Do you know why they chose your house 
for a committee room ?—Because it was a large con- 
venient house. 

47,176. Still there are larger houses than yours 
in Pockthorpe ?—I do not know about that; mine is 
a very large house. 

47,177. Did you always vote for the Conservatives ? 
—Always. 

47,178. They knew that very well?—Yes, they 
knew that very well. 


What did you get for it >—30s. 
Was it used at all ?>—Yes. 
Who used it >—One clerk and two mes- 


47,179. Does a Conservative Ward Association have 
meetings at your house >—No. 

47,180. To whom did you apply about the rooms ? 
—I applied to Mr. Gilbert, at the central committee 
room. 

47,181. What did he say ?—He said, We have one 
now up at Mr. Brown’s.” I said, “I think it would 
be a good thing to have one at mine.” That is about 
500 yards away from there. ‘ Well,” he said, “I will 
see, and let you know.” 

47,182. I suppose it is a good thing, in the way of 
business, to. have a committee room at your house ?— 
Yes, generally. . ® 

47,183. People look in there and hear the news, 
and so on ?—Yes. 

47,184. And 30s. does not cover it all; there is a 
little profit on that besides >—That is all I received, 
but still such as selling a glass of ale now and then. 
,-47,185. Did they put on any messengers at your 
place >—No, 

47,186. Who was putting on for the Conservatives 
in Pockthorpe ?—Mr. Frederick Skipper. 

47,187. Was anybody else putting on for them ?— 
Not that I am aware of. : 

47,188. I suppose they would come into your house 
and ask where they were putting on ?>—Yes. 

47,189. A customer would have a glass of beer, and 
say, ‘“ Mr. Fuller, whereabouts are they putting on for 
the Tories ” >—Yes. 

47,190. And you would tell him “ Mr. Frederick 
Skipper’s ” ?—Yes, up at the “Castle” tavern. I 
said [ had nothing to do with it, 

47,191. And they would go up there and say they 


had been down to the “Windsor Castle,” and say .— 


‘“‘ Mr. Fuller says he has nothing to do with it; but 
he says we were to come up here” ?—I did not 
inquire about it at all, 

47,192. That would be the sort of thing they would 
go up and say ?—Yes. wire: 


_ reflect upon for the future. 


® -< 
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47,193. I suppose the greater part of Pockthorpe 


* expected to be put on ?—I cannot answer that question ; 


one or two came in and asked me if I could give 
them a job 3 I said I had nothing to do with it. 

47,194, The people who live in Pockthorpe are the 
sort of people who look to be put on ?—Generally. 

47,195. ‘There are very few people down in Pock- 
thorpe but what would like to be put on ?—There are 
plenty would like a job. 

47,196, (Mr. Howard.) Are there any clubs that 
meet at your house >—None at all, 


47,197. The Conservative Ward Association ?—No, 

47,198. Sometimes >—No. 

47,199. I thought you told Mr. Commissioner 
Goldney they did?—No, there is no club of any kind 
meeting at my house, ~ 

47,200. Nor the Conservative Association ?>—No. I 
do not belong to it myself; although I have been a 
Conservative all my life, I do not belong to that, which 
I suppose is the reason they do not meet at my 
house. 


JOHN WARNES sworn and examined. 


- 47,201. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Rose ” ? 
—Yes. . 

47,202. How long have you kept it?—13 or 14 
months. 

47,203. Where did you live before that ?>—The 
‘Crown and Feathers ” Yard, St. James’s, or I rather 
think it is St. Paul’s. ; 

47,204. A public-house ?>—No, the public-house 
is in St. James’s. 

47,205. Did you ever keep a public-house before 
the “ Rose” ?—No. 

47,206. Did you let your room at the last election 
as a committee room ?>—No. 

47,207, Did you let anything >—No. 

47,208. You are of the. “Rose,” in St. James’s 
Street, are you not ?—No. 

47,209. Did you let it for any other purpose at the 
election >—No. 

47,210. Not for any meeting, or anything of the 
sort ?>—No, nothing. 

47,211. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you paid anything 


’ at the election ?—Yes. 


47,212. (Mr. Howard.) How much ?>—Two days. 

47,213. What for ?—-I got my name put down for 
two days, 

47,214, As a messenger ?—Simply if I was wanted 
I was there. 

47,215. What was the idea? What were you to do? 
—To prevent quarrels,- I suppose. ; 

47,216. What do you call yourself when you are 
engaged under those circumstances? How would you 
style yourself ?—I do not know, I am sure. 

47,217. I am sure I do not, if you cannot assist me, 
You are a publican when you are at home; what 
were you when you were preventing quarrels >—A 
man employed to assist in preventing quarrels. 

47,218. What would be your professional title >—I 
leave that to you. , 

47,219. Was that really all you had to do with the 
election ?—Yes, I think that was about it. 

47,220. There was a little bit more, was there not? 
How much did you get in money ?—I think it was 
8s. 6d. ! 

47,221. For the two days ?—For the two days. 

47,222. What did you do for it >—Very little. 

47,223. Nothing ?>—Next to nothing. 

47,224. You are nearly at nothing ?—Nearly at 
nothing ; I went there and came away, almost like that. 

47,225. It was altogether like it; it was actually 
nothing, was it not ? You may as well tell us >—Yes ; 
I did not do anything. 

47,226. You had a vote >—Yes. 

47,227. You did not call that nothing >—That was 
something. 

47,228. That is what you gave for your 8s.6d., was 
it not ?—Yes. 

47,229. That is telling us the truth straight out ; 
we commend you for it. What do you think of selling 
your vote for 8s.6d.? Do you think it is what a 
man ought to do?—No, certainly not. When I took 
that book, of course I told you the truth. 

47,230. It is quite right to tell us the truth; that 
is the object of calling you; but it is quite a thing to 
You are liahle to penalties 
for this; do you know that ?—This took place; it will 
not take place again. 


47,231. Not till the next time; they all say it will 
not happen again. However, I should think it will 
not; but you are really in danger of a prosecution. 
Do you know that you might be prosecuted, and sent 
to prison? Is this all yon know about the election ? 
—Yes. , 

47,232, Did you recommend any messengers ?—No, 

47,233. Did you know of any who were employed 
at your house ?—No. 

47,234. Or near it ?—No. 

47,235, Nothing at all >—No. 

47,236. Did you render any other assistance at the 
election ?—No. I have been 24 years in the army. 

47,237. I think you left it to me to say what you 
were ; but were you engaged in the same way at any 
previous election ?—In 1874 I received 12s..6d. 

47,238. For your vote >—Yes. 

47,239. From the same party ?—Yes, the Tories. 


47,240. You were put on, I suppose, nominally ?— 


Yes. 

47,241. Did you do as much hard work in 1874 as 
in 1875 ?—There was very little difference. 

47,242. How did you employ your time, really ?—I 
believe like all the rest—go and come away. 

47,243. Which commiptes room did you frequent 
most ?—Mr. Whatman’s. 

47,244, Where was that P—That was in 1874. 

47,245. Where was the house ?—I forget the name 
of the house; near St. Saviour’s Lane—the “Oak” 
tavern. 

47,246. I suppose most of the men who were em- 
ployed there as messengers, or watchers, or whatever 
you like to call them, were men of the sort who 
really had nothing to do, and received their money ?— 
Yes. : ; 

47,247. You have told me frankly that you gave 
your vote for this money. I will ask you, do you 
believe that that is the way in which those’ men then 
took the money-—with the same object, speaking 
generally ; is that your impression ?—I believe three 
parts of them, the same way as I did. 

47,248. They took the money, and the consideration 
for it was their vote -—They lost their time for the 
purpose of going and voting, and of course this money 
was given for that purpose, 

47,249. You think they had the amusement of the 
election, such as it was, and the money, and then in 
exchange for those, they gave their vote >—Yes. 

47,250. What do you call that, selling a vote, bar- 
tering it for money ?—In the first place that would be 
paying the man for the time he lost in voting. 

47,251. That is, getting him, for a pecuniary con- 
sideration, to give the vote at the poll; that is the 
inducement. Do you call that bartering a vote for 
money? I only want your opinion as a sensible man ? 
—No. 

47,252. You bartered your vote for money ?>—Yes. 

47,253. You gave your time, in that sense, but you 
bartered your vote for money ?—Yes, I lost my time, 
and of course I got paid for it, and I gave my vote. 

47,254. Your real object was to make your 12s. 6d., 
and in exchange for that to give your vote ?—I lost 
my time as I told you, for which I gave my vote, and 
I got paid for it. 

47,255. Did not you give your vote for 12s. 6d. in 
1874 ?—It was done that way. 
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47,256. In 1875 did you not give your vote for 
8s. 6d. ?—I left my work, 

47,257. Did you not sell your vote for the money ? 
Ts not that the truth? You would not have given 
them your vote without the money ?-—No. 

47,258. That is the truth ?--That is the truth ; 
after losing two days’ work I would not have done 
so. 


47,259. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did I understand you to 


SAMUEL TAYLOR sworn and examined. 


47,261-2. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you keep the 
«“ Anchor of Hope” in St. Martin’s Street ?—Yes. 

47,263. How long have you kept it ?—About 
ot years. 

“47, 264, Did you let any part of it at the last elec- 
tion P—Yes. 

47,265. As a committee room P—Yes. 

47,266. To which side ?—-The Conservative side. 

47,267. How much did you let >—One room. 

47,268. How long was it occupied >-—One day ; the 
election day. 

47,269. What did you get for it >—1J. 

47,270. Was it occupied as a committee room, or 
how ?—There was very little done in, it. 

47,271. Did you see any messengers in it >There 
were several backwards and for wards, 

47,272. Did you see any clerks ?—No, there were 
no clerks; there was a list of the voters, and that 
like, and papers, and pen and ink on the table. 

47,273. Then they occupied it only on the polling 
day ?—Only that day. i 

47,274. Had you let it in 1874 ?>—Yes. 

47,2 75. Was it to the same party ?—Yes; 
did vote any other side. 

47,276. How much did you get in 1874?—14. 

47,277. Was it occupied only on the polling day ?-— 
Only on the polling day. ¢ 

47,278. Did you never let it to any other party but 
the Conservative ’—No. 

47,279. And would not, I presume ?—Lnever did 
vote on the other side. 

47,280. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you recommend any 
messengers ?——No, not this time at all. 

47,281. Did you in 1874 ?—-The last time there 


were several came and asked me if there was a chance 
¥ 


I never 


WILLIAM CLARKE 


47,294. (Mr. Howard.) Do you keep the “ Key and 
Castle” ?—Yes. 

47,295. Is that in St. Martin’s Street >—Yes. 

47,296. What ward are you in ?,—The eighth. 

47,297. How long have you been .there ?--About 
three and a quarter years; I have lived in the parish 
about seven and a quarter or nearly eight years. 

47,298. When did you first let your house as a 
committee room ?—I never let it but once and that was 
on the 1875 election. 

47,299. The last election ?—The last election. 

47,300. Was that to the Conservatives >—Yes. 

47,301. Who came about it to you?—Mr. Jarvis 
hired it. 

47,302. 
Yes. 

47,303. How much ?-—1/. 

47,304. Then he took it for the polling day, I sup- 
pose ?—For the polling day. 

47,305. And for that only ?—And for that only. 

47,306. Was there a clerk there?—Mr. Newman 
was backward and forward, he was in charge of.the 
room. 

47,307. No regular clerk ?—No, the register was 
there, and messengers were referred from one person 
to another to take - messages ; about 10 messengers. 

47,308. Very hard work, I suppose ?—They ran 
about a goodish bit ; they might have done more, but 
still they all had jobs off and on at times. 

47,309. What sort of jobs ?—Going errands, taking 


‘was not much to do ; 


Did you make an engagement with him ?—. 


NCRWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


— that it was the Tories you were employed by ?-- 
es. 

47,260. And for the Tories you voted 2—Yes. 

(Mr. Howard.) You have made a full dis- 
closure to us, and I think you had better consult 
the secretary. You are entitled to protection if we 
are of opinion that you have made a full and free 
disclosure, and we think you have given your evidence 
frankly. 


. 


for a day’s work. I said they might very well have 
a day if they would go and see Mr. “Jarvis. 

47,281a. Which ward are you in ?—The eighth 
ward. 

47,282. Who was putting on for the Conservatives 
in.the eighth ward ?—It was Mr. Jarvis who engaged 
the runners and messengers, and so on. 

47,283. He was putting on for them ?—Yes. 

47,284. Was anybody else putting on?—I do not 
know. ° : 

47,285. Who was putting on for the Liberals ?—I 
do not know anything about that. 

47,286. How far are you, from the “Key and ° 
Castle ” ?—I think pretty well 100 yards. 

47,287» That is a Conservative committee room as 
well, is it not P—I think it was. 

47,288. Can you see the use of having two Con- 
servative committee rooms within 100 yards i in the same 
street >—Mine was the more central of the street, and 
it was employed for the purpose of people going in 


_ and looking at the list of voters, and go on. 


47,289. Did parties go in and see the list ?—There 
were very few backwards and forwards. . 

47,290. Whom did you ask to get a committe 
room ?>—I applied to Mr. Jarvis; I had had a com- 
mittee room before. 

7,291. (Mr. Howard.) Was there anything paid 
for refreshments at your house ?—No, not from the 
party, only Mr. Newman, he came in and spent a 6d. 
now and then for a pot of beer, 

47,292, Did the messengers drink any of it >—No, 
Iam not aware; he might ask some of the parties 
who happened to be in the house to drink. 

47,293. You had a quiet easy time of it?—There 
the room was occupied. 


sworn and examined. 


notes, and so on, to different voters that had not been 
up to the poll so early as other people should wish 
them, and there were messages sent to them. 

47,310. Isuppose three or four active. messengers 
could have done the work?—There is no doubt four 
could have done the work; there were about 10. 

47,311. What do you think the other six were put 
on (OE ?—I think, to catch their votes ; it is no use 
trying to deceive you. 

‘47,312. You think the votes were caught accord- 
ingly ?—J] think so. 

47,313. And have you any doubt that was buietised + 5 
—There is not a tittle of a doubt. 

47,314. Followed all over the city psLriiers is no 
doubt of it, on both sides of the question, 

47,315. "When did you first become aware of the 
messenger employment ?>—I never had anything to do 
with it. ) 

47,316. When did you hear of it?—I never heard of’ 
it >—I never heard of the trick until the 1875 election. 

47,317. 1874 ?—1874 and 1875 ; I never heard of it 
before, it was quite new up to that time. 

AT, 318, You found it in 1874 >I had nothing to 
do with 1874. 

47,319. You found it out?—It was talked about, 
but I did not understand it. 

47,320. It was such a complicated duanaen you 
could not make it out P—No. 

AT, 321. It is a difficult sort of thing to wpaer Band 6 2 
—It is very easy when you become initiated. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


47,322. Do you think it a very difficult thing to 
learn ?>—No, I think not. . 

47,323. It looks simple enough ?—If people run 
about with money in their hands, it is a very easy thing 
to get rid of it. 

47,324, If they say to a man.“ Take one circular, 
do not fatigue yourself, and you shall have 8s. 6d.?— 


Many do not take one. 


47,325. It is not a difficult thing to understand 
when you once learn it ?—No. 

47,326. Do you think it will be practised hereafter ? 
—It will always be employed in this city. Since the ex- 
tension of the suffrage there is such a large number of 
the lower classes that won’t vote without something, 
and if they cannot get something, they will kick up a 
disturbance, but vote they will not. Anybody may have 
them if they will pay them something. That is my 
opinion of Norwich since the extension of the franchise. 

47,327. How long have you lived in Norwich ?— 
55 years, and been a voter these 27 years. 

47,328. That is your deliberate opinion ?—-That is 
my opinion of the extension of the franchise and what 
it has done. 

47,329. What is your view as to the cure for it p— 
I should not wish to see the place disfranchised, 
but I am quite satisfied under the present circum- 
stances there will never be a pure election. 

47,330. What was the nearest public-house to you, 
on the Conservative side ?—Not quite 100 yards. 

47,331. Was that the “ Anchor of Hope” ?—Yes. 

47,332. Was there another in your street ?—lI be- 


~ lieve not another in the street at all. 


47,333. One would have been sufficient, would it 
not ?—One would have been sufficient, there is no 
doubt of it. 

47,334. I am sure we will not say which it is, but 
either yours or the “ Anchor of Hope” was useless p— 
Useless, no doubt of it. 

47,335. Sham ?—Sham, there is no doubt of it. You 
cannot term it anything else. 

47,336. Although you are a licensed victualler, you 
are come here to tell us your true views. You think 
the sham public-house and the sham committee room 
system, is very wrong ?—When my house was taken. 

47,337., 1 will not trouble you about your house, 
but, generally, do you not think the system is wrong ? 
—There is no doubt of it. 

47,338. I suppose you think the object is to get the 
landlord’s sympathy and influence ?—There -is no 
doubt, to a great extent. 

47,339. So that you see you have an immense 
amount of messenger employment, and an immense 
amount of public-house influence, simply, according to 
you, bought up ?—Yes. 

47,340. Are there any clubs at your house ?>—The 
Conservative Association meet at my house annually. 

47,841. How many members are there ?—60 or 70 
members. 


. 47,342. Dothey meet once a year, or more often ?— - 


. things are political. 
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Every four or five, or five or six months they hold 
meetings, and they take it alternately, according to the 
number of publicans that belong to the society. 

47,343. Ave there any clubs, the Odd Fellows, or the 
Druids ?—No, 

47,344, There are such people in Norwich ?—Yes, 
I am a Forester myself. 

47,345. Have you not got a Forester’s lodge at your 
house ?—No. 

47,346. Where is the Foresters Lodge that you 
belong to?—The “George” in the Hay Market, for- 
merly known as the “ Baron of Beef” in the Market. 

47,347. Do you know, by the way, whether such 
societies as those are political in Norwich? Most 
Have the “Foresters,” “ Odd- 
fellows,” or any of those societies any political bias ? 
—wNo, I should think they do not interfere with polities 
in the slightest; I should think it is very slightly ; 
there is nothing of that sort thought of in the 
“ Foresters.” 

47,348. At present, that is about the only thing we 
have heard of that is not political? _-When we are in 
our lodge we leave politics on one side. 

47,349. Do you know whether any such men meet 
in the “ Anchor of Hope”?—That is a house I have 
not been in for nearly four years. 

47,350. Do they meet there, do you know ?—The 
club ? 

47,351. Any club of this sort 2—No, I believe not. 

47,352. I suppose you have heard recently that a 
large number of public-houses were engaged at the 
last election?—Yes, I see them in the paper every 
day. 

47,353. Over 100 ?—I do not know about over 100; 
there are a great many. 

47,354. Too many ?—There is no doubt about it. 

47,355. Engaged with one object, you suppose ?—- 
There is no doubt about it. If they run after you to 


hire your house, what are you to say? They say “ Will . 


“* you let me have this room, or that room ?” and the 
landlord naturally says, “‘ You can have it for a day.” 

47,356. “Pay me so much ” ?>—Yes, of course, they 
would not think of it without. 

47,357. It really comes to a commercial bargain for 

the vote ?—That was the case with me. 
* 47,3858. Are you quite sure of that ?—That i am 
quite sure of; | never voted but one way but once in 
my life, and that was for Peto and Warner on the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws; I voted for them. 

47,359. They were the Whigs ?-—They were the 
Whigs. They agitated the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and I promised my vote on that occasion. 

47,360. You have been a Conservative always ?— 
Yes, all my life. 

47,361.°And you are stillP—Yes, I voted for 
Colonel Wilkinson at the last election. 

47,362. Was it to the Conservatives you let your 
room on this last occasion ?—Yes; Mr. Jarvis. 

47,363. Had you let it before ?—Never in my life. 


CHARLES SNELLING sworn and examined. 


47,364. (Mr.. Goldney.) In 1874 you kept the 
«“ Steam Packet” in King Street ?—I did. 

47,365. Do you keep it now ?—No. 

47,366. Where do you live now?—Lower down 
King Street.. - 

47,367. You keep a public-house still?—No, a 
private house. 

47,368. In 1874 your house was let to the Liberals 
as a committee room ?—It was. : 

47,369. To whom did you apply about it?—I did 
not apply to anyone. 

47,370. Who applied to you.2—Mr. Pearce. _ 

47,371. What did you get for it ?~Twelve guineas. 

47,372. What did that include ?—It was for the use’ 
of the committee room. | 

47,373. The use of the committee room only ?— 
Yes. alt 

47,374. There were no refreshments included in it ? 
—Not that I am aware of. 


47,375. How did you come to get as much as 12 
guineas >—I am not able to say. 

47,376. That was two guineas a day ?—Yes. 

47,377. Why should you get two guineas a day ?>— 
That I am not able-to say. 

47,378. What was the rent of the house ?—8/. 

47,379. You got 12 guineas for six days ?—Yes. 

47,380. Can you account for it ?—I cannot account 
for it no more than they offered to have the house as a 
committee room; that is all I can say. 

47,381. You appreciate that that looks rather 
curious, do you not ?>—No, I did not consider it looked 
curious at all. ; 

47,382. You do not know ?—JI did not consider it 
looked very curious. 

47,383. Had you a vote at the time ?—I had. 

47,384. (Mr. Howard.) It looked profitable ?— 
Rather. 
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47,385. (Mr. Goldney.) Which way did you vote ? 
—TI voted for the Liberal party. 

47,386. How long had you had the house at that 
time ?—I should think abont 15 or 18 months. 

47,387. It had not been hired at any previous 
election of you. It was the first election after you 
joa into the house ?—The first general election. 

7,388. There were several municipal elections ?>— 
ae, comerell 

47,389. Had it been let for municipal elections P— 
No, I always gave it them free of expense. 

47,390. They used it at municipal elections >—Yes. 

47,391. Constantly ?—Yes. 

47,392. What messengers were put on at your 
house P—There were four or five down there, but 
they were not put on there. 

47,393. Where were they sent from ?—From the 
“ Lion.” 

47,394. Yours was in the sixth ward ?—No, the 
first ward. 

49,395. It is the end of King Street >—Yes. 

47,396. It is just in the first ward ?—Yes. 

47,397. Did any association meet at your house >— 
There had been a meeting once or twice of the Liberal 
association. ‘There was once an independent associa- 
tion. 

47,898. When was that ?—That would be when I 
had been there 9 or 12 months. 

47,399. Was that before or after the 1874 election ? 
—That was before. 

47,400. Shortly before >—Yes, 

47,401. How long before ?—It enn be three or 
four months before, 

47,402. Did they meet at your house regularly ?— 
No, they gave every house in the ward a turn, the 
houses that were likely to influence the votes most. 
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47,403. Was the “Steam Packet” a house likely 
to influence votes >—They considered it as such. 

. 47,404. Do you think that accounts for your getting 
12 guineas for it ?—I think it does. 

47,405. I thought there must be a reason of some 
sort. You have no doubt now that was the reason 
you got the money ?—There is no doubt that was the 
reason. 


47,406. To get the influence of the votes of the 


house ?—There is no doubt about that. 
“ 47,407. (Mr. Howard.) You voted, I suppose ?— 
es. 
47,408. And voted for the Liberal party >—Yes. 
47,409. I suppose you rendered them what assist- 
ance you could, did you not ?—I did not take any par- 
ticularly active part. 
47,410. Who took the house of you ?—Mr. Reeve. 
47,411. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say you have no 
doubt now that money was given you in order to get 
the influence of your house ?—I say if they hired the 


house no doubt it would influence a great many voters- 


round that locality. 


47,412. Did you not try to influence any voters ! Pam 


I did not take any particular interest in it. 


47,413. Not after getting such a large. sum of 
money ?——I did not bother myself about it. 

47,414. Did you at the time think that they really 
were giving you 12 guineas in order to secure the 
influence of your house ?-—Yes. 

47,415. You did not attempt to get the influence of 


your ‘house for them ?—I did not take Ai Papeeiarly. 


active part in it. 


47,416. (Mr. Howard.) You took your 12 guineas ? 
—Yes. 


Pretrrr Younes sworn and examined. 


47,417. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you in 1874 occupy 
the “ Richmond Hill Tavern ” in Ber Street ?—Yes. 

47,418, Did you let it as a committee room ?—Yes. 

47,419. To which side ?—The Liberals. 

47, 420. How long was it occupied 2—About a week 
I should think. 

47,121. Did you bargain for the money to be paid 
for it >—No. 

47,422. How much were you paid ?--I can hardly 
tax my memory about that now. 

47,423. Tell us to the best of your recollection 2— 
It was down along with the refreshments to some of 
the people who hired it. 

47,424. How much did you get including refresh- 
ments ?—14/. or 15/. or something like that. 

47,425. Had you ever let it before to the Liberals ? 
—No. 

47,426. Or tothe Conservatives We 

47, "427. What year was that in ?—1868. 

47,428, Did you not let it between 1868 and 1874? 


_ ol think not. | 


47,429. (Mr. Howard.) There were two elections, 
1870 and 1871?—The Liberals never had it only 
once for a general election. 

47,430. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Had the Conservatives 
occupied it more than once ?—For 25 years. 

47,431. Had they taken it before >—Yes. 

47,432. Oftener than the Liberals >—Yes. 

47,433. Are you a Liberalor a Conservative ?—I 
am a Conservative. 

47,434. At this last general election, the election 
for 1874, how did you vote ?——Not at all. 

AT, 435. You did not vote for the Conservatives — 
No, I was living in Suffolk then. 

47, 436. (Mr. Goldney.) How much did you get, 
do you remember, in 1874? What is the regular price 
for the “ Richmond Hill’'Tavern ” at election times >— 
It has varied a little, sometimes I have got more than 
at others. 

47,437. What is the most and what is the least ?— 
I should think what I have now said, 8/7. or 9/., and 
the refreshments made it up to 144. or. “161. to the best 
of my knowledge. I could not swear. 


47,438. Here is your receipt for 1874 *“ Messrs. 
“ Colman and Tillett to Peter Youngs, To hire of 


. © rooms, &c. 16 guineas >——That was for refreshments 


and all. 

47,439. What sort of réireshaaana ?—What they 
wanted. 

47,440. Were there any refr ound a the mes- 
sengers ?—Yes, a pint of beer for all the messengers ; 
a couple of pints of beer a day for each man. 

47,441. That is not too much for their hard work ? 
—They could have drunk more if they had it. 

47,442. How many messengers were there in 1874? 
—About 10 ; I really do not know ; I would not tax 
my memory, because I could not. 

47,443. In any other election had you messengers 
there ?>—Yes. 

47,444. To the same extent 2—Yes. 

47,445. In 1871 2—I do not remember 1871. 

47,446. That was when Sir Charles Legard stood ? 
Ven) a Conservative. 

47,447. Were there as many messengers there then ? 
Yes. 

‘47,448. Not more?—I do not think there were 
more. 

47,449. In 1870, when Mr. Huddleston first stood ? 
—It was about the same thing. 

47,450: About 10?—Yes. 

47,451. In 1868 about the same abe or more ?>— 

I think it was about the same thing. 

47,452. That was Sir Henry Stracey’s election >— 
Yes. 

47,453. Are you sure that in 1874 there were not 
more than about 10 there >—I am sure there were not, 
because I did not care about having them at my house. 

47,454. If they wanted more they had to do with 
less at your house ?—Yes, they had to send them from 
somewhere else. 

47,455. Were they put on at pobre house ?—No, I 
do not recollect any being put on there. 

47,456. Who was it came there in 1874 ?—I think 
it was Mr. Clowes. 

47,457. If he put any on he did not put them on to 
any extent at your house >—No, not to my seeing. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Mires Brown sworn. and examined. 


47,458. (Mr. Goldney.) Where do you live ?>— 
Woodley Villa, Church Street. 

47,459. What are you in business ?—A dealer and 
general agent. 

47,460. Did you take any active part in the 1875 
election ?>—Yes. 

47,461. On which side ?—On the Conservative 
side. 

47,462. Did you act at any committee room ?—At 
the “ Grapes,” in the eighth ward. 

47,463, You were not a paid agent at all ?—I was 
not an. agent ; I was an assistant to Mr. Gooch. 

_ 47,464. Were you paid ?—Yes. 

47,465. We have had Mr. Gooch’s evidence about 
the number of messengers that were put on there. I 
daresay you have read it >—Yes, 

47,466. Do you concur with it?—Yes, about five 
or six score. : 

47,467. You concur, I suppose, that they were not 
at all necessary >—No, nothing like it. We sent our 
circulars out with about six men. ; 

47,468. Mr. Gooch has told us that he believed the 
_ other side, if they were not before you, at all events 
began as soon. What do you think about it ?>—My 
opinion is they commenced ; I think the evidence on 
both sides shows it; that ward I am speaking of. ° 

47,469. Do you know of any particular cases of 
“messengers having been put on. Can you call our 
. attention to any particular cases; do you know of 


any men who were putting on messengers on the 
other side ?—No, I do not think I do. I know by 
repute what you have heard of Culyer and Hunter 
and White, that at six or seven different houses they 
were putting on messengers, 

47,470. Do you know of any being put on in Ber 
Street ?—I have heard of some one. 

47,471. Have you understood that a person who put 
the messengers on in Ber Street (without mentioning 
his name) put on about 40 ?—Yes. 

47,472. Have you also understood that that person 
has been keeping out of the city, except on Sunday, 
since the Commission has been sitting here >—Yes. 

47,473. Have you also heard that an attempt was 
made to serve him yesterday morning early, and that 
he then had gone ?—I did not hear that. 

47,474. Do you believe that case is founded on fact. 
without mentioning the name of the person ?—I do. > 

47,475. I must ask you on which side the messengers 
were put on in the case we refer to?—I do not know 
whether you call them messengers, I think it is rather 
those you have described as protectors. 

47,476. For which party were they put on?—On 
the Liberal side. I understand that person is coming 
home for good on Saturday next. I did hear that he 
had been advised, for the benefit of his health, to leave 
the city for the last month, and. he returns once during 
the week, that is Saturday and Sunday. He is within 
about 12 miles of the city at the present time. 


* JEREMIAH DAyNES recalled and further examined. 


47,477. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you the books p— 
No ; 


47,478. Can you tell us what was received ?—I told 
you previously I never kept a regular account of these 
things. I have put them on the slate, and when the 
account has been settled I have rubbed them off. I 
have the account of what I received in 1874, that is, 
the committee rooms, 11/.; refreshments for clerks and 
others, 51. 13s. 

47,479. Where did you get this from? Did you 
get this from your own books ?>—Yes, I did; that was 
put down as the amount taken for that occasion. 

47,480, 51. 13s. for the refreshments ?—Yes. 

47,481. How much were the refreshments in 1875? 


—The refreshments were included in the 15 guineas I 
received. 

47,482. They made it up to 15 guineas altegether ?. 
Yes. 

47,483. Can you tell me how many messengers there 
were on in 1875?—TI could not say that, and I 
explained that in the morning. We had a very large 
business. ; 

47,484. Which room had they in your house >— 
They had three rooms. 

47,485, Do they go up the archway ?—No, in at 
the front door. 

47,486. Three rooms on the first floor?—On the 
second floor. ; 


Me. Witt1Am Woopunovsr Kerr recalled and further examined. 


47,487. (Mr. Howard.) You gave. your evidence 
some time ago, and referred to Mr. Jude Parkerson; 
do you remember ?>—Yes. 

47,488. Mr. Jude Parkerson came yesterday, and 
all we wanted you for was to confront Mr. Parkerson 
and Mr. Gooch, and Mr. Hayes?— Mr. Hayes 
and Mr. Gooch are the two who know that, and 
almost every voter in King Street. ‘They are my in- 
formants. * | § 

47,489. As Jude Parkerson seems to doubt it con- 
siderably, I thought it fair to confront you?—I am 
here to hear anything that is said, and Gooch and 
Hayes are the two men who can say by name almost 
every man he put on. . 

47,489a. (Mr. Goldney.) They are not here appa- 
rently ? ‘Hy 

47,490. (Mr. Howard.) Were you examined more 
than once ?>—Yes, twice. ; . 

47,491. Was it on the second occasion that you 
mentioned their names ?—No, it would be the ‘first 
time that it was brought forward. 

47,492. Well, the question was put to you, “ Have 
«* you any idea of the number of men Jude Parkerson 
« had employed”? You had previously said he gleaned 
up every voter, Your answer was “No; but I should 
“ think Jonathan Hayes, turner, King Street, and 
«“ John Gooch, slater, can tell you something about 
“¢ it”? 2—They can tell you the whole of it.’ 

47,4938. What was it that they told you ?—They 
told me in this way, they wanted me to put on men, 


and I refused to put on voters, and they kept saying 
to me, “‘ Jude Parkerson is gleaning up every voter ; 
“ you have lost so-and-so, and you have lost so-and- 
* so,” pointing out those that had applied to me; 


“* they are gone, and have been put on the other side. 


“* by Parkerson.” 

47,494. Did he mention any names to you?—Yes, 
the names of the voters I had lost by my stupidity, or 
determination not to put them on. 

47,495. Can you tell me what names ?—No, If I 
go down into King Street ward,—I am a stranger 
there—I am in the hands of men that know. I have 
no hesitation in saying that Gooch and Hayes know 
perhaps seven-eighths of the voters in King Street to 
call them by name, or rather by nickname, because 
they have a nickname for almost everyone in the 
whole district. 

47,496. Did they tell you anything else ?—No, 
they told me I was losing all the votes, because I 
would not put them on, and as I would not put them 
on they were gone, and put on by Jude Parkerson 
mentioning the different men by name that, I refused 
to take. ~ es 

47,497. Have you anything, otherwise, to add to 
your evidence ?—No, I would make a comment on the 
different evidence I have heard. 

47,498. I do not care anything about. that unless 
you could add to the facts of the case ?—It is simply 
that in Mr. Ray’s evidence he denies the evidence of 
bribery in the fouth ward. 
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47,499. In what election ?—The municipal election ; 
but he places it upon Sir William Foster and Mr. 
Coaks. The election to which I allude is not Sir 
William Foster and Mr. Coaks, but the late Sir 
William Foster and the late Charles Winter, and I 
give him two present councillors to corroborate what I 
there and then said. 

47,500. Your object is to correct a wrong impres- 
sion that has gone forth ?—Quite so. With regard to 
the insinuations they throw upon the Conservative 
processions molesting Mr. Tillett and Company, and 
the throwing of the stone that came so near Mr. 
Colman’s head, I think I may say that both parties 
were so ashamed of that that it was investigated, and 
no one knows better than Mr. Ray that that stone was 
thrown by the disappointed roughs, because they could 
not upset a meeting of the Conservatives ; they were 
not paid,.and in revenge they went and threw that 
stone, and that I have ever understood to be the merit 
of that case. I also observe again that Mr. Calver 
comes here and denies the conversation which he had 
loudly and openly in the presence of me, my wife, and 
before my whole establishment, and I can bring 
several witnesses to prove the words he then used to 
me. 

47,501. You mean with reference to a very “ stupid 
trick,” that they were going to put on 2,000 messengers ? 
—yYes, whether he may have forgotten, or what may 
have altered his mind, I do not know, but it was in 
the month of May. 

47,502: Mr. Calver was examined by me and he 
said this: “Iam a boot manufacturer living in St. 
“ Giles’s. I am_one of the Freemen’s delegates. 
“ There are ten of them. Iam one of the old Con- 
“ servative Whigs. Under the present circumstances 
“I think I may be more of a Conservative. I took 
“ no part in the last election. I recollect the large 
I did not 
“hear of a large number of Liberals being put on 
“ after that procession. I have no recollection of 
* having a conversation with Mr. Kett about it. I 
“ don’t know of 2,000 messengers being put on after 
“ that for their votes.” What do you say to that >— 
T say to that, on the morning after that procession he 
came down into my shop, and with a loud voice pro- 
claimed before all my young people the very words 
that I made use of as near word for word as I could 
possibly pronounce them; however, he may have 
altered his mind,-or what he may have forgotten about 
it Ido not know; I say I believe he would not do it 
intentionally. 

47,503. He thinks you made a mistake ?—I think I 
have four or five who would know I did not make a 
mistake. 

47,504. What you said was this; ‘Can you tell us 
“ anything else about the election of 1874 ?—A. No, 
“ sir, not in the King Street district except that Jude 
“ Parkerson was gleaning up every voter he could. 
* Q. I understand there were a great many employed? 
“ 4, Any baby in politics would know there were a 
“ oreat many employed. Q. On the part of the 
“* Conservatives >—A. On both sides. I will tell you 
“ all I can about it. There was a great procession to 
“ St. Andrew’s-Hall in support of Mr. Huddleston, 
“ and after that I heard that the Liberals had decided 
“ to put on 2,000 men. I was told this by Mr. Calver 
“ of St. Giles’s. He is one of the freemen’s delegates,” 
and soon. ‘That was the conversation ?>—Yes. 

47,505. In order that there may be no mistake about 
it, will you kindly repeat it in your own way ?—In my 
own way I say this; he came down to me and said, 
“ Do you know the.Conservatives have done a very 
“ stupid trick.” 

47,506.: When was this?—The morning after the 
procession—Huddleston’s large procession of which he 
and I both speak. I said, “ Have we?” He said 
“ Yes ; if you had kept on working, and not displayed 
such a quantity of horseflesh and made such a dis- 
play, you had it in your own hands, but now you 
“ will find that you will have a difficulty even in 
“ gettirig one in, and you will have to work hard to 
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“ do that.” And in the way of conversation I said, 
I have no doubt, coming to the question, that it will 
cost each side a couple of thousand more than there is 
any necessity for; by the way they are spending the 
money it would cost at least 4,000/. more than there 
would have been spent. That and a few other words. 
we should have would be the extent of it ; that would 
have all the bearing upon the case in point we are now 
talking about. 

47,507. Then he went on, I suppose, to talk about 
the 2,000 men ?—He did. I am sorry I have omitted 
that. 

47,508. I want you particularly to tell us that in 
your own way ?—lI will. 

47,509. He said, “ You Conservatives made a mis- 
“ dake, and showed too much horseflesh ” ?>—Made 
such a large display that if we worked very hard we 
might get in one, and not otherwise, because the order 
was given for 2,000 men to be set on. They were so 
alarmed at that procession, knowing the purport and 
meaning of it. 

47,510. To be set on .by the Liberals ?—To be set 
on by the Liberals. : 
47,511. Did he say whether the Liberals had set 
them on or not ?—He said they were to be set on that 

day. 

47,512. Did he say by whom the order had been 
given ?—No, he did not. 

47,513. Did he say where it had been given ?—No, 
he did not. isis 
47,514, Did he speak as if he knew it >—He spoke 
with confidence, in fact he came down to give me the © 


‘caution, I presume. 


47,515. He says he is more of a Conservative than 
a Liberal. Is that the reason, do you think, why he 
came to tell you ?—I suppose he did it in the way of 
chaff, or something of that kind, to show we had been 
very stupid. 

47,516. And said there had been an order given to 
put on 2,000 men ?—Yes. 

47,517. What did you understand by that ?—2,000 
messengers, watchers, or anything else you like to call. 
them. ‘a 

47,518. You are aware, are you not, the confession 
on the Liberal side is to 904 in 1875. I think they 
say the employment was very much the same in 1874. 
You understand that, don’t you ?—TI don’t quite under- 
stand what they say, and | 

47,519. You donot understand. You were going 
on to add something ?—And believe as much as I like 
of it. 

47,520. Then I suppose what you mean to say is 
that you do not believe it was so small an employment ? 
Certainly not. . 

47,521. What’ are the grounds of your opinion upon 
that matter ?—By the number that we ascertained 
from the different committee rooms, or rather from 
talking with men who are active partisans like myself, 
I generally got sent into a different ward almost every 
time. ; 

“47,522. One gentleman who has been examined 
declared he believed there might have been at least 
1,700 persons employed on the Liberal side at that 
election ?—I am quite of that opinion. : 

47,523. Are you judging partly from observation ? 
—Partly from observation and in the way of conver- 
sation with other men in a similar position to myself. 

47,524. What other men, ward managers ?-—I should 
probably come across Mr, Jarvis ;‘I am very friendly 
with both sides. ‘ 

47,525. And willing to learn from both sides ?— 
And willing to learn from both sides, and act in con-. 
junction with both sides when it suits me. é 

47,526. Did you manage to pick up a little infor- 
mation in that way ?—Most of it I gave you from that 
source. You must have noticed that I gavé most of 
my evidence in that way. ¥ 

47,527. Are there any other persons except Mr. 
Gooch and Mr. Hayes who you think could assist us 
upon this matter. I should think almost any of the 
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men. I should think the man at the “Old Barge” 


would give the conversation. 

47,528. Who is that ?—Mr. J ohnson; I should 
think he would know. Those were the words made 
use of. I was losing the election because I was 
obstinate and would not put them on. . 

47,529. Tell me who was present when he said that ? 
—Do you mean Mr. Calver. 

47,530. Yes ?—It was said in the presence of my 
wife and the young people generally. 

47,531. Were “the young people generally” your- 
self and your servants ?>—No, the young people in my 
establishment. You could have one of the first hands 
up to corroborate it. 

47,532. What are you >—A linendraper. 

47,533. These are the young people in your esta- 
blishment ?—These are the young people in my 
establishment. You can have four or five witnesses as 
to the conversation, because it was done in a rude 
bouncing tone. There is another little matter. I may 
say that Mr. Tillett in his evidence yesterday says, as 
to the municipal elections, that the breaking up of the 
compromise was done by corrupt men, and by corrupt 
means. I beg leave to say if it were done by corrupt 
men and corrupt means, it was done by asmany Whigs 
as Conservatives. If he goes into the fourth ward, 
he will find most of the best Whigs voted in opposition 
to the Whigs, and their present secretary in the fourth 
ward is ove of our warm well-wishers, although he 
was not a resident in the ward. I take the liberty of 
saying, as to Sir William Foster and the late Mr. 
Charles Winter, and the 95/. to which I have alluded 
before, they were turned out by men with no means. 
They had the determination, or rather they made the 
city believe, and we still believe, that the city rates 
could be reduced something like 1,000/. a year. They 
honestly entertained that opinion. I would say this, 
Sir Samuel Bignold came and said to Mr. Hutton, who, 
by-the-by, was the party who found the money to 
contest the fourth ward twice over; one election did 
not cost him 38/., and the other did not cost him 42.; 
and for those two elections you heard what Mr. Coaks 
said it cost him. Mr. Ray did not touch upon that 
election, but he did upon the election when it was 
Coaks and Sir William Foster. One of those elections 
did not cost him 3/. and the other did not cost him 41, 
and we ran them out of all the money we did. I may 
go further than that; I may say at one, the first 
election of Mr. Hutton, 44 Conservatives never went 
with us; we fought against the heads of both sides, 
but we had all the working men, who like to save 
their votes, with us. 

47,533a. I do not think we will inquire into that? 
—lIf they were corrupt men, there were as many Whigs 
as Conservatives. 

47,5384. Mr. Tillett has said that that arrangement 
was not broken by him ?—Broken by us, the Trade 
Protection League, we broke it, which embraced 
both Whigs and Tories. 
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47,535. Why did you break it? Tell us shortly the 
reason ?—We fancied you understand that they 
greased up their friends, for instance, Mr. Tillett’s 
brother-in-law gets much more than we like to pay. 

47,536. What is the reason ?— We fancy our money 
is spent too freely. 

47,537. You wanted the votes reduced 2—Yes. 

47,538. That was the point >—That was the object 
we had in view. 

47,539. That was the ground upon which you pro- 
ceeded ?—Yes. 

47,540. There let it rest. Have they been reduced ? 
—No, I cannot get them reduced. 

47,541. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You know Mr. Calver 
has denied positively that he said this to you ?—I read 
what he said in giving his evidence. 

47,542. Is it possible that you might have mistaken 
Mr. Calver for some other gentleman ?—Oh no, not 
exactly. 

47,543. (Mr. Howard.) You have known him for 
some years ?—I do not mistake him. I have known 
him for a number of years. I suppose he has been one 
of our freemen delegates for four, five, six, or seven 


years, perhaps. He has been with me in the delegation - 


some time. 

47,544. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who were the young 
persons in your shop who overheard it >—If I called 
upon anybody, I should call upon my first hands. 

47,545. What is his name ?—It would be a female. 

47,546. She knew Mr. Calver ?—Yes, well. 

47,547. (Mr. Howard.) What is the young lady’s 
name ?— Powell. 

47,548. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there any other-person 
in the shop ?—I have no doubt any of them would 
know it. I have no doubt three or four of them would 
hear it. : 

47,549. Give us the names of three or four ?>—She 
would hear it; she would be at the counter. [ have. 
not asked them, neither have I asked her. 

47,550. What are the names of the other persons 
who overheard this conversation?—My first young 
man that was then, would be a Mr. Saunders, now 
in business somewhere down in Hangman’s Lane, 
Heigham. 

47,551. Anyone else?—I think there are two or 


three. Ishould not want to go down to the smaller 
ones. I think one gentleman or one lady would be 
sufficient. 


47,552. Young people are better witnesses than old 
people. Are you aware of that?—I do not under- 
stand you exactly. 

47,553. (Mr. Howard.) The learned Comunissioner 
says that young witnesses are better than old ones, but 
I suppose that depends ?—The heads I should think 
are the most proper. 

47,554, Those three persons overheard the con- 
versation >—I have no doubt. I have not asked them 
but I am satisfied they did. I, have not asked either 
of them. 


GEORGE JOHNSON sworn and examined. 


47,555. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you keep the “Old 
Barge ” ?— Yes. 

47,556. Was that used as a committee room at the 
last election ?—Yes. 


47,557. By which party ?—By the Conservative 
party. ‘ ; 

47,558. How much did you get for it ?—80s. 

47,559. Was it used in 1874 ?—Yes. 

47,560. By the same party ?—Yes. 

47,561. How much did you get for it then ?—30s., 
the same... ; 

47,562. To whom did you apply to have it taken ? 


—I did not apply to anyone. I belong to the Con- 
servative Club, so they applied to me, and said, ‘‘We 
are come to take possession of your room.” 

47,563. Who came ?—Mr. Kett came there in 1874; 
he came there as agent in 1874. 

47,564. Was your room used ?—Yes. 

47,565. Was Mr. Kett there ?—Yes. 


N. 


47,566. And a clerk ?—Yes, I think there were 
three or four clerks. 

47,567. Any messengers?—Very few; there were 
not above two or three. 

47,568. How many days did they occupy it ?— 
I think they occupied it about seven or eight days. 

47,569. You got 30s, for it ?—Yes. 

47,570. In 1875 who came ?—Mr. Grantly Grim- 
mer. 

47,571. Did he occupy it >—-Yes. 

47,572. How many clerks had ke got?—I think he 
had six or seven, I will not be exactly sure to one. 

47,573. Six or seven messengers >—Clerks ; he may 
not have above five or six, but something like that. 

47,574. How many messengers ?—I cannot exactly 
say. 

Xr 575, A lot of them ?—Yes, several. 

47,576. They did not do any work t—Yes, we kept 
them employed; they had to deliver cards, bills, and 
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everything, and if there was a bill short anywhere we 
sent a messenger off and put one up. We did not let 
our candidate stand without being represented as long 
as we had plenty of help. 

47,577. At all events yours was not a sham com- 
mittee room ?—No. 

47,578. You only got 30s.?—Yes, there is no sham 
about me; I have always done what I can for my 

arty. 
; 47,579. In what street is your house ?—In King 
Street. 

47,580. Is it in the first ward or just out of it P— 
In the sixth ward, just out of the first ward. 

47,581. (Mr. Howard.) Did you notice anything 
of the employment of messengers on either side at the 
election 2—Well, I believe I convinced Mr. Kett that 
we were losing ground, on account as I fancied, from 
what I saw, of the other side employing so many, and 
he would not give us any power to do so. 

47,582. Who would not ?—Mr. Kett would not. 

47,583. Why did he object ?—I do not know. 

47,584. Did he tell you ?—He was master over me 
and the affair. I applied to him, and he said, I cannot 
do anything of that kind. 

47,585. And you did not do anything of that kind ? 
—No. 

47,586. Did you notice what your opponents were 
doing in that district ?—No; there was no back door 
to my room, and there -was only me and my wife to 
look to the house, therefore I had not an opportunity. 
My chief object in helping my party was to keep the 
committee rooms as respectable as I possibly could. 
That was all I could_do. Ihad not much power to 
do anything else, as they always sent someone there. 

47,587. Did you recommend any messengers ?— 
I most strongly recommended two. 

47,588. Who were they?—Mr. Ashbury; unfor- 
tunately he is dead since. I recommended Mr. Maye, 
I believe his name is William Maye, and Mr. Kett 
refused to have him. 

* 47,589. Do you know why ?—I cannot say whether 
he did, but I felt as if I had no power, so I thought 
the best thing I could do-was to say no more, and let 
him have his own course. 

47,590. Were they both your customers ?— Yes, 
they were. Afterwards I saw Mr. Ashbury, I found 
he was employed at the “Ship,” King Street; who 
employed him I cannot say, and I saw Mr. Maye. 
Him I should have had because I thought he was 
a very intelligent young man who may have been of 
use to us. Afterwards I saw, him going past with 
some blue and white bills. I said, “1 think we have 
lost him.” ‘That was my idea, it did not please me. 

47,591. How did they manage to employ them 
on the other side ?—The same as werdid, giving them 
a job. 

47,592. What for?—Paying them for walking about 
without doing anything. 

47,593. Anything else? — For the votes, -that is 


“what I should have done, if I had done it. 


47,594. You never have done that?—No, I never 
have done that. 

47,595. You would have done it if it was necessary ? 
—wWell, I offered these two men, I felt anxious. I 
felt they would be a help to them also; I did not 
know I was doing any harm, I did not know it was 
wrong. Mr. Kett never represented to me how much 
wrong I might be doing ; he refused to have them. 
I felt I had no power. I thought the best thing 


JONATHAN HAYES, 


47,619. (Mr. Howard.) Where do you live? —-I 
live in Baxter’s Gardens, King Street, St. Julian’s. 

47,620. What ward are you in?—The sixth ward. 

47,621. How long have you been there ?—I have 


lived in the house I now live in five years, but I have 
been in King Street getting on for 17 years. 


47,622. Have you taken any part in, the elections 
here ?—If I was to say I had not I should tell you a 
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I could do was to draw all the beer I could for the 
people coming into the house, and say no more. 

47,596. You lost two recruits?—Yes, and two good 
ones. 

47,597. You know it is wrong to employ men for 
the sake of their votes >—I have heard so since this 
inquiry was begun. I understand very little about 
law. I work as a carpenter, and it is very little yon 
hear in a carpenter’s shop about anything of that sort. 

47,598. Not about law ?—No; what little I have 
had to do with it I have paid for. 
ha You know a little about the election ?— 

es. 

47,600. That comes naturally ?—I was as anxious 
as anyone else. 
47,601. The election law comes naturally >—Yes. 

47,602. You have heard all about it, that it was not 
right to employ voters ?—Not before that time. 

47,608. You heard that in the carpenter’s shop ?— 
Since this inquiry; the light was never put upon us 
before, 

47,603a. (Mr. Goldney.) Whose fault do you 
think that was?—I think your inquiry has proved 
something of that. 

47,604. Whose fault was it that the people did not 
know that before >—You see an uneducated man would 
not know it, perhaps. 

47,605. (Wir. Howard.) Do you feel improved ?— 
I do a little, I am happy to say, I like improvement. 

47,606. How long do you think the improvement 
will last >—Well, sir, I do not know, not very long ; 
I must speak my conscience. 

47,607. You really mean this ; if an election came 
on after we were gone, in a month or two, you would 
put on a few if it was necessary to win the seat ?— 
I should feel anxious ; the temptation would be strong ; 
perhaps I might resist it. Ido not know whether I 
could or not. 

47,608. Do you think that would be done to any 
extent ?—No, I do not believe there is any honesty 
transacted in it; I believe they win if they can. 

47,609. They would you think even after this in- 
quiry >—That may make a difference. 

47,610. Do you think that will make a difference >— 
That is my belief that it will. 

47,611. How long will it last >—Well, it may last or 
not, I cannot say whether it will last long ; I hope it 
will last some time. 

47,612. Do you remember the last Royal Com- 
mission{in 1869 ?—Yes. 


47,613. How long do you think the good. influences : 


of that remained ?—I cannot say it lasted very long, 
I do not think it did. I did not understand so much 
about it at that time as I do now. Idid not see so 
much about it. I may say I think it is more properly 
examined this time than it was before. 

47,614. No doubt our learned predecessors did all 
they possibly could to get at the truth ?—I thought 
you gentlemen began at the right end first. 

47,615. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was it to the Conser- 
vatives you let your room ?>—Yes. 

47,616, Have you been always a Conservative ?— 
Yes. 

47,617. Had you let it formerly to the Conservatives ? 
—Yes. ; 

47,618. In 1871 and 1870 ?—In 1871 I did not 


have acommittee room, I never had a committee room | 


until 1874. 


sworn and examined. 


great untruth. I have taken a very active part in the 
shape of getting voters up on the Conservative side. 
47,623. What are you in politics P—I call myself a 
Conservative. 
47,624. And you are one I presume ?—I consider 
I am. 
47,625. Do you remember the election in 1874 ?— 
Perfectly well. geek 
47,626. Do you know Mr. Kett ?—Personally I do. 
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LThave not had much to do with Mr. Kett, but Mr. 
Kett in 1874 came into our district, the 11th district 
in the sixth ward. He was ward manager, and I 
believe as far as he is concerned I was the principal 
person he had to ask for information about the voters. 

47,627. Do you remember the processions in 1874 ? 

—Previous to the election, or on the election day ? 
* 47,628. During the election and on the day if you 
like P—I remember three or four processions of the 
Conservative party and likewise the Liberal party, 
because I think I saw them off. 

47,629. You remember all about that election I 
suppose ?—I believe I have what I call a very fair 
recollection about it. 

47,630. I suppose you have some recollection of the 
leading active men on the other side P—Decidedly so. 

47,631. Men who were looking out sharp for their 
party during the election ?>—What I call the leading 
men are those parties who have a little power to go 
about and do certain things different to such as myself 
and other people. 

47,632. Active men during the election ?—Working 
men, what I call working men for the election; not 
these men that would go about and carry the circulars. 
I mean the working men that worked the election. 

47,633. I mean men who would not let a voter slip 
through their hands for their party ?—If they came 
across a man whom they knew to be very dubious, 
they would save him if possible. 

47,634. Give me the names of two or three such 
people on the Liberal side ?—Working men of that 
class ? 

47,635. Yes.—I believe Mr. Charles Clowes, Mr. 
Thomas Winter, Mr. Thomas Denny, Mr. Easter, and 
Mr. Charles Dicks, are the principal men. I took the 
street from the “Elephant and Castle” down to 
Trowse Bridge, and these are the principal men I 
always came in contact with, because I have been 
acting for the opposite party. - 

47,636. Tell me the names of one or two men not 
belonging to these, who were active in getting up 
voters and putting them on ?—That is rather an 
awkward question to put to me, because I do not think 
I can really answer that; there are so many people 
about, and you do not know really who they represent, 
nor yet what they represent. 

47,637. At the election time or on the polling day 
in 1874, did you see any active spirits about taking 
up voters to the poll?—lI cannot deny that, because I 
say I did see active parties about that day. I was 
very active. 

47,638. Give me two or three names ?—I believe 
three of the men I mentioned just now. 

47,639. Give me another ?—I believe Mr. Cooper 
took a very active part. 

47,640. Give me another?—I believe Mr. Jude 
Parkerson and Mr. Lloyd took a very active part on 
that side, and I know very well on our side we got all 
the power we possibly could to get all we could. 


47,641. We have Mr. Jude Parkerson, tell me what: 


you saw him do ?—The fact of the business is he is a 
very hot member, contrary to me; I have mixed up 
in his house when he kept the “Ship,” and have been 
up pretty near to the ceiling and back again, as far as 
polities go; but from what I have seen of Mr. Jude 
Parkerson down in the “Ship,” putting on or setting 
on, I cannot say I ever saw him do anything of the 
sort. I know it was a rendezvous of the Liberal 
party, the same as the “Barge” was for the Conser- 
vative party. 

47,642. Did you see him take any voters to the 
poll?—Yes, and so did my friend Mr. Gooch, though 
he is ill in bed. I was working and I sent Mr. Gooch 
with the voters. I do not think Mr. Parkerson will 
contradict me that he took voters up. I kpow I saw 
him take some. 

47,643. Just say whether you think this would be 
a right description. Mr. Kett has said Mr. Jude 
Parkerson was gleaning up every voter, which means 
every voter he could get at ?—I will not fairly deny that 
assertion, but I should simply say I do not think he 


got every voter up, but he tried to get every voter he 
could. 

47,644, That is a. good deal like what’ Mr. Kett 
says ?—That amounts to about the same I believe. 

47,645. As far as you know did Mr. Parkerson put 
on any messengers, or recommend any ?—I cannot 
swear to that. $ 

47,646. Where did you see him about the city. Did 
you see him in any one particular part ?—Principally 
in King Street. 

47,647. Was he pretty active during the day ?— 
Middling active, the same as I should be, just about 
the same, only on the opposite party. 

47,648. I think you are more than middling active ? 
—No,,J do not think that, 

47,649. T think you were ?—If you: will explain to 
me why I was I shall be obliged to you. 

47,650. Very active.—I said I am active ; I get up 
the voters as fast as I car. 

47,651. How did you take them up, in a carriage? 
—We had two flys at our place. or cabs you may call 
them, if you like. 

47,652. I am quite sure you must know a great deal 
about the election of 1874. I wish you would tell 
me a little ?—I do know a certain amount about the 
election in King Street. I never went out of King 
Street the whole election day. I took King Street 
alone. 

47,653. What can you tell the Commissicners to 
assist them as to 1874 ?—I should like a single thing 
done. I represent myself as overseer of my parish. I 
got out a certain list of all the names of the occupiers 
in the parish, and there are men go from door to door 
and keep asking, “ What is your husband?” ‘“* How 
did your husband vote?” I should like to see a thing of 
that sort stopped. I say now, that in the city of Nor- 
wich about 140/. to 150/. has been spent this year for 
objections to claims, and such a thing is insane, for 
this very year I got 26 claims on. 

47,654. Who went to the houses >—Those men who 
are employed by the different parties. 

47,655. What. men?—Men that Mr. Stevens or 
Mr. Stockings employ. 

47,656. To do what. I want to understand you 
better >—To go round and know whether they have 
removed, or anything of that sort. There’s where 


_they get a lot of information, so as to know which side 


they are, and whichever side they are, if it is the oppo- 
site party, as long as you are not on their side, if you 
remove from a certain house to another house: they 
object to you. That will cost this city from 140/. to 
150/. for objections. 

47,657. Do you mean that the inquiry is to enable 
the respective parties to make objections, so as to 
diminish the list, rather than to find out the real 
addresses of the parties >--Something to that effect. 

47,658. Is that what you mean ?>—That is what I 
do mean. 

47,659, You are an overseer ?-—Yes. 

47,660. Have you heard anything about the over- 
seers in the course of this Commission?—I was iu 
front of the mayor this morning and I very nearly 
had a fine of 50/. put on me. 

47,661, What were they going to fine you for ?—A 
man said I wilfully left him off the register. 

47,662. Is he a Liberal or a Conservative >—No, a 
Liberal. 

47,663. Had you left him off the register ?--My 
colleague read it as he stood in the rate book. 

47,664. How long have you been an overseer ?>— 
Since Haster; I have been twice overseer. 

47,665. How many overseers are there* in- each 
parish ?—Two. eel 

47,666. How many parishes are there ?--36. 

47,667. Have you heard that it has been stated in 
evidence before us that the duties of overseers are 
discharged with some regard to political bias and 
preference ?—I have heard that, and not only that 
but I have had the act of parliament in front of me. 

47,668. Why did you did not come and see us 
about it. It is a very serious thing?—I had no 
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message nor anything sent to me to tell me I was to 
come to see you. 

47,669. Here is a general charge made that the 
duties of the overseers are discharged with political 


bias, and I should have thought the overseers in the 


city would have been only too glad to come before the 
Commissioners to repudiate it if that were a false 
charge. You are called upon entirely another matter, 
and by accident we found out that you are an over- 
seer. Do you say there is any truth in that >—I have 
not taken any active part whatever, neither in com- 
mittees nor meetings, since I have been chosen over- 
seer this year. 

47,670. Have you heard before that the overseers 
are suspected of that ?—I do not know that I have. 

47,671. Do you know that you have not ?—You 
must allow a little if I forget anything, but I do not 
think I ever did. 

47,672. I will not be angry if you will try and tell 


me all you know ?—I think that is pretty much all I~ 


know. 

47,673. Who is your brother overseer ?—Mr. Hum- 
phrey. 

47,674. Do you think he is aware of it ?>—No, he is 
a perfect stranger to being overseer and taking any 
active part whatever. 

47,675. You are the active overseer ?—I am the 
senior. 

47,676. The senior does the work really >—We are 
supposed to do it. 

47,677. Did you do the work ?—I did not, because 
very often I cannot write. 

47,678. Are you a-good overseer ?—I do not know 
anything about that. 

47,679. Who does the work for you?—My col- 
league. 

47,680. He is the acting overseer ?—He is the man 
that manages. 

47,681. Do you realize the importance of this, that 
it has been said here that the duties of the overseers 
of the city are discharged in that way ?—There is one 
thing, there are more duties put on gn overseer than 
an overseer is aware of. 

47,682. The overseers of course have very consi- 
derable power over the lists ?—They have to a certain 
extent, and yet I do not think they have. If they 
give it to the collectors they take and doit. I could 
give it to our collectors if I thought proper, and they 
take the responsibility then, though we have to sign 
our name at the bottom. 

47,683. Who is responsible) for finding out the 
people and putting them on the list? Who does the 
work ?—The overseer is supposed to, but if they give 
the collector the opportunity of getting out the list, 
the overseer is responsible, but the collector gets them 
out. If there is any omission, or anything of the sort, 
the overseer is liable for all damages ; that is all I can 
say. 
47,684. Before you became an overseer did you ever 
suspect the overseers were guilty of improper conduct? 
—No. 

47,685. Nor influenced by political motives ?>—No, 
I do not believe there has been one taken any influence 
in the shape of voters striking them off, and that 
like. 

47,686. On either side ?—On either side. 

47,687. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who elects the overseers ? 
—The magistrates. 

47,688. Are there two in each parish >—Yes. 

47,689. Are they appointed with reference to their 
politics at all ?—No, I think not. 

47,690. Who chose you?—I do not know. I had 
the name on my piece of paper, but I believe it was 
Mr. E. K. Harvey, Mr. Browne, Mr. Chamberlin, and 
three or four. There were those of them, at any rate, 
sent their name to the paper. 

47,691. Did they know you to be a Conservative ? 
—TI cannot say whether they knew I was a Conserva- 
tive or not; 1 was not on the list; there are six names 
sent up in front of the magistrate to seléct two out of. 

47,692. Who makes out that list P—That is a vestry 
meeting ; the rector makes them out. We have a 
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vestry meeting to choose half-a-dozen what they term 
to be respectable people in the parish to be overseers, 
and the magistrates choose two out of the six, but this 
year they only chose one out of the six, because they 
took me, and my name was not on. 

47,693. There is first a meeting of the parish 
vestry ?—Yes. 

47,694. And then the rector of the vestry selects 
six names ?—Yes, 

47,695. They are sent up to the magistrates ?— 
Sent up to the magistrates. 

47,696. And the magistrate selects two from each 
six ?—They do not always do that; they did not this 
year. They do not do it in general out of all the 
parishes. 

47,697. What do they do sometimes >—Mr. Mend- 
ham is town clerk, and he has a rate book in front of 
him, and whatever parish the chairman of the magis- 
trate calls, he looks over and tells them what party is 
most likely to be fit and proper to become an overseer. 


' They take the half-dozen list and perhaps two out of 


the half-dozen are not ten-pounders. A man must be 
a 102. occupier to be an overseer, and perhaps two out 
of the six are not, Then Mr. Mendham goes back to 
the book, and he looks over and finds certain names 
and mentions them, and then the magistrates choose 
them. He will take one, perhaps, and he might take 
the two. 

47,698. Is it your belief that the rector of the vestry 
chose without reference to politics, and also that the 
magistrates chose without reference to politics >—I do 
not think for one moment that the magistrates take 
any active part as far as polities go in the shape of 
choosing an overseer, and I do not think they would 
have any right either. 

47,699. What answer do you make with regard to 
the rector and vestry. Do they select without refer- 
ence to politics ?—Our rector at the present time 
terms himself a Conservative, but he has told me 
frequently that he will not even help the Conservatives 
as long as he is in the city of Norwich. He and I 
agree very nicely, [ do not know what for, but that 
has nothing to do with it. 

47,700. Your rectors generally select. There are 
36 parishes ?—We have very few rectors in the city 
of Norwich. 

47,701. Did the vicars?—I will allow that. Our 
rector is rector of St. Julian’s and vicar of All *Saints ; 
he has two livings. 

47,702. The vicar presides at the vestry meeting ?— 
Yes, he is supposed to be chairman. 

47,703. What do you say is the general opinion as — 
to whether the vestry select without reference to 
politics —I do not think they handle that at all. I 
never knew that they did; I know very well I have had 
two brother overseers, and they have been both 
Liberals and I have been a Conservative, so that I do 
not think there is much in that. I know very well 
that two years ago they selected two Liberals. 

47,704. (Mr. Howard). The charge against the 
overseers in this court is not so much how they are 
selected as how they discharge their duties when they 
are appointed. I have no hesitation in saying after 
the statement made in this court by respectable per- 
sons that the Commissioners are somewhat surprised 
that the overseers without a single exception have 
abstained from presenting themselves before the Com- 
missioners on this subject. You have not done it. 
You have been called into the box on a totally different 
matter, and it accidentally transpired that you were an 
overseer, and I put this question to you. Without 
one exception the overseers haye abstained from 
coming before us and meeting what I think is a charge 
of considerable importance, that in the discharge of 
their duties they have consulted political considerations. 
Whether that is true or not the Commissioners do 
not know. ‘That it has been stated they do know, and 
the overseers have not come before us to repudiate it ? 
—If I had had an order to come up here I should 
have come. ¢ 

47,705. You were an overseer and you knew it ?—I 
had no orders to attend. 
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Mary Broom sworn and examined. 


47,106. (Mr. Goldney.) Are you a widow ?—No ; 
my husband is not well; [ have to come. 

47,707. Your husband keeps the “ Barge ” ?—We did 
do so, but we are moved. 

47,708. When did you move ?—Last week. 

47,709. In 1875, at the last election, he had the 
“ Barge ” ?—Yes. 

47,710. What street is that in ?—King Street. 

47,711. Is that in the first ward or the sixth?—The 
sixth. 

47,712. It was let as a committee room, was it not ? 
—No | 


47,713. What was it used for ?—My house was not 
let at all for no purpose. It was the “Old Barge,” 
that was the committee room ; mine is the “ Barge ;” it 
is a mistake. 

im 47,714. Your house was not taken for anything ?— 

oO. 

47,715. By either party ?—No. 

47,716. You did not get anything paid you at the 
election time ?—No. 

47,717. You do not know anything about the elec- 
tion, do you ?—No; only my husband did not vote at 
all, he was not in town the day the election was. 


JUDE PARKERSON recalled and further examined. 


47,718. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Gooch is in bed ?—I 
am sorry to hear it. 

47,719. Hayes has been examined, and you have 
heard him ?—Yes. 

47,720. Mr. Kett has been examined, and you have 
heard him ?—No, I. heard part of it; I was out of 
court. 

47,721. I think you heard that part which chiefly 
affected you. I think you had better hear Mr. Gooch 
if possible ?—I leave it entirely in your hands. If 
he is able to attend I shall be proud to see him. ; 

47,722, You may say, subject to Mr. Gooch giving 
future evidence, anything further you want to add to 
your evidence >—No; I deny setting on any excepting 
one man on the election day, which I was going to 
tell yon about yesterday. I wanted to see Mr. Clowes, 
and all our foremen were gone as messengers, and -I 
employed one myself and put him on, and sent him on 
a message to see Mr. Clowes. That is the only one I 
employed. That was on the election day. 

47,723. That is all the addition you desire to make 
to your evidence ?—Yes; I have nothing else unless 
you wish to ask me anything. I am willing to answer. 


47,724. The duty of witnesses is to tell us every- 
thing whether we ask them or not ?—I told you yes- 
terday I think that I assisted greatly in taking up 
votgrs on the election day. Previously to the election 
I never went out to canvass or anything. On the 
election day I was out myself trying to get up the 
voters. ‘ 


47,725. You say with the exception of one man you 
put nobody on P—No. 


47,726. Did you recommend anybody ?—I told you 
yesterday that there were several applied to me, 
perhaps four or five. I said, “I had nothing to 
“do with putting on ; if you want to be put on, 
“you will have to apply at the committee room, 
“ ¢Richmond Hill,’ or ‘Bull’s Head,” and they 
said, “ May we mention your name?” I 'said, “ That 
“ is as you think proper; if they ask you, you may 
“ mention my name if you please.” That is all I had 
to do with it. 


(Mr. Howard.) If Mr. Gooch comes and gives any 
evidence you shall be told of it, but you had better 
look out for yourself. 


The proceedings were adjourned for a short time. 


JosepH De CARLE SmIrH sworn and examined. 


47,727. (Mr. Goldney.) I believe you are a resi- 
dent in Norwich ‘—Yes. 

47,728. Are you in any business ?>—I am a whole- 
sale druggist. 

47,729. I believe you have always taken an active 
part in parliamentary and municipal elections ?—I 
have. 

47,730. I believe you have, at different times, col- 
lected subscriptions for the different elections ?—I 
have. 

47,731. Have you with you any of the lists of those 
subscriptions relating to the last one or two elections ? 
—I have no subscription list whatever in relation to a 
parliamentary election. yi 

47,732. You have one which relates to a municipal 
election ?—I have. 

47,733. In 1874 ?—In 1874. hay 

47,734, I think you have also a subscription list 
showing a sum of money that was raised towards 
defraying the expenses of the petition against Mr. 
Tillett’s return in 1875 ?—I have every information 
about that. 

47,735. Perhaps you will let us look at those lists ? 
—I have brought with me the original lists. (Same 
were produced and handed to the Commissioners.) 

47,736. This only shows the defence fund in 1875? 
—The defence fund for the petition. rhe 

47,737. Have you the original subscription list for 
the municipal elections of 1874 ?—Not with me; I 
was simply requested to bring the lists I have pro- 
duced, and I understood from previous evidence that 
municipal affairs were not to be gone into. 

47,738. Municipal affairs are not being inquired 
into, at present at all events, except so far as they 
refer to the parliamentary elections ?—I should be most 
happy to give you every information J have both upon 
municipal and parliamentary matters. 


47,739. This is all the information you have with 
reference to this subscription ?—That is all I have. 

47,740. Except the amounts that were paid out ?— 
Except the banking account. 

47,741. Have you that >—Not with me; I can get 
it for you, but that contains nothing except two or three 
payments made to Mr. William Tillett. At present 
we have had no account sent in to us by the Conser- 
vatives of the expense of the petition, and my private 
opinion is that they are so ashamed of their proceed- 
ings that they do not care to send it in. 

47,742. (Mr. Howard.) 1 think that is an observa- 
tion that you ought not to have made ?>—Then I wish 
[ had not made it. 

47,743. Upon reflection I think you will be of that 
opinion ?—I merely wish to say that we have not.been 
asked for the money. 

47,744. If you had simply said that, it would have 
been all very well ?—It would have been better. 

_ 47,745. These observations on either side are to be 
strongly deprecated. 

47,745a. (Mr. Goldney.) The whole amount sub- 
seribed for the municipal election was not spent, I 
believe 2—I have a balance in hand at the present time. 


47,746. Was any subscription raised that you know 
of, or any application made of any funds, towards 
Mr. Tillett’s election in 1875 ?—Not any that I know 
of ; in fact I am sure there was not. 

47,747. Beyond the separate subscription which 
you had nothing to do with, which is called the Band 
Protection Fund ?—I had nothing to do with that. 

47,748. There was no other subscription beyond 
that which is called the Band Protection Fund, 
amounting to about 200/., and with which you had 
nothing to do ?—Nothing whatever. 
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47,749. When was that 1874 municipal subscription 
originally raised ; when was the beginning of it p—I 
cannot charge my memory with the date, but I should 
say it might be the early part of October, before the 
November election. 

47,750. What led to the subscription being raised ? 
—A strong feeling on the part of the Liberal party 
that some very decided and active steps ought to be 
taken at the forthcoming municipal elections, in con- 
sequence of the use that was made by the Conserva- 
tive party in relation to the beer question, by the use 
of which the majority in the town council was 
changed ; it became Conservative from that fact. 

47,751. By the use of which ?—By the use of the 
argument with regard to “robbing a poor man of his 
beer.” That was the great argument put forward at 
that time, which produced a great effect in Norwich. 

47,752. You endeavoured to counteract that by 
raising a subscription for municipal .elections?—We 
endeavoured to counteract it by raising a subscription 
in order to supplement the expenses of the candidates 
themselves; they also subscribed. I may say that if 
you wish to go into municipal affairs I will get you 
any information I can. If you will go into municipal 
affairs on both sides I shall be happy to do so. 

47,753. A gentleman of your education cannot fail 
to have understood that our intention is only to go into 
municipal affairs so far as they have any bearing upon 
parliamentary elections, or so far as we have reason to 
believe they have any bearing upon parliamentary 
elections >—Thank you, sir. 

47,754. When was it that .that argument about 
“‘ robbing a poor man of his beer” had the effect you 
speak of ?—In the previous November elections. 


47,755. Not in the 1874 parliamentary election ?—, 


J think it was made use of then. 

47,756. Because it was made use of then, do you 
think that that was some reason for the large employ- 
ment of public-house committee rooms in 1874 ?—No, 
I do not. 

47,757. Can you give any reason why such a large 
number of public-houses should have been engaged in 
1874 as committee rooms, by both parties, whereas 
there were comparatively few in the previous election 
of 1871 P—I can give you no reason, because I had 
nothing whatever to do with it. 

47,758. Have you been a resident in Norwich for 
any considerable time ?—AIl my lifetime. 

47,759. Have you taken an active part in politics 
for any time ?—lI have. é 

47,760. And at elections ?—I have. 

A7,761. With that experience you must be able to 
assist us a little >—I will assist you in any way I can. 
I have always refrained from having anything to do 
with the management of elections. 

47,762. But there are the facts ?—I never engaged 
a public-house. 

47,763. There are the facts. We shall have to draw 
our conclusions upon them ?—I thought you were ask- 
ing me for my opinion. . 


47,764. We shall have to come to conclusions, and , 


we want the opinion of witnesses upon that matter. 
With your experience you ought to be able to give us 
some assistance >—In what way ? 

47,765. Can you give us any explanation for the 
large employment of public-houses in the election of 
1874 or 1875, or both >—I can give you no reason, 
but my opinion is that it was unjustifiable. 

47,766. That is, the result is unjustifiable, and the 
employment of so large a number is unjustifiable ?— 
And there isino need for them. 

47,767. Why were they employed ?—I cannot tell 
you that. 

47,768. Do you think that the beer question had 
anything to do with it?—I cannot answer that ques- 
tion; I did not: know that they were employed until it 
came out on this Commission; it is a matter that I 
have never thought of in any way. 

47,769. On account of the beer question you raised 
this subscription, which is a large subscription >— 
Which subscription ? 


si 
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47,770. On account of the argument about “robbing 
a poor man of his beer ” you raised a large subseription 
in October 1874 ?—That was raised-for the purpose of 
supplementing the subscriptions of the candidates, and 
for registration purposes. 

47,771. You did not tell us that before ?—I wish to 
tell you that now. 

47,772. For parliamentary registration’ purposes ? 
—For registration purposes. Both parties have a 
registration fund in Norwich. 

47,773. Parliamentary registration?—Parliamentary 
registration ; if we had had any money to spare it 
would have gone for that purpose. 

47,774. (Mr. Howard.) I derived the same impres- 
sion from your previous answers, that the subscription 
had a connexion with the agitation which was getting 
up about “robbing a poor man of his beer”?—I did 
not mean to convey that. 

47,775. (Mr. Goldney.) For what reason was the 
beer question introduced ?—I referred to the beer 
question with regard to the previous November 
elections. 

47,776. You say it was on account of the beer ques- 
tion at the previous November election. I do not see 
the connexion. You said that a subscription was 
raised, and that it had its origin in the beer question ? 
—I did not put it in that way I think you will find. 

47,776a. We want you to give us the information ?— 
I am anxious to give it to you, but do not let me be 
confused about it. What is the information you wish 
me to give? 

47,777. Let us begin at the beginning. Why was 
the large subscription raised in October 1874 ?—I 
have said distinctly it was raised for the purpose of 
supplementing the expenses of the election, and for 
registration purposes. 

47,778. It had nothing to do with the beer ques- 
tion >—That had nothing to do with the beer question. 

47,779. What had it to do with the beer question ? 
—I said that in the previous November election, the 
beer question was made: such use of by our opponents 
that they returned a majority to the town council, and 
we made a special effort. We intended to fight every 
single ward in the city, because we felt that we had been 
deprived unfairly of our majority in the town council 
which we had had for a great many years. 

47,780. This subscription was raised in October 
1874, which would be about the time of the registra- 
tion >—I am not sure as to aday or two; it was raised 
expressly for the purpose of the forthcoming municipal 
election. fe 

47,781. And the registration ?—And the registra- 
tion; but none of the money has been applied to 
registration purposes. 

47,782. It has been all applied to municipal 
elections ?>—It was all absorbed, with the exception of 
the balance I now hold in the bank. 

47,783. How much is that ?>—I think I may have 
40/1. or 601. in hand; that I could tell by getting the 
banker’s book. athe 

47,784. What was the amount of the subscription ? 
—lIt might be perhaps a little over 500/. From that- 
I deduct the amount of money spent in the 1874 
municipal election. 

47,785. Are we to understand that there has been 
something paid besides from the subscription ?—I 
know of nothing. 

47,786. Did you pay the whole amount of the costs 
from the subscription? How did you settle up for 
the municipal elections >—I settled up with some of 
the ward managers. Mr. Stevens was one. 

47,787. Were they the same ward managers as are 
employed in parliamentary elections >—Some of them 
would be the same, I think. 

47,788. You settled with them, in what way ?—By 
their bringing me a statement that they had spent. so 
much money legally about the election. 

47,789. You did not go into any details ?—I did 
not. : 

47,790. You were the person who settled up ?—I 
was the person who settled up. t 
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47,791. You did not consider the question whether 
there had been a large employment of messengers, or 
anything of that sort?—I did not go into that; we 
employed men we could thoroughly trust. 

47,792. The same men as were employed in the 
1874 and 1875 parliamentary elections?—I think 
much the same men. Some of them I know were. 

47,793. And the elections were conducted in muc 
the same manner ?>—That I do not know. 

47,794, (Mr. Howard.) Did anyone go into the 
details of the cost of municipal elections >—Not that I 
am aware of, 

47,795. All you had was an assurance that the 
money had been legally expended >—Exactly. 

47,796. You were content ?—Quite so. 

A7,797. (Mr. Goldney.) The same assurance as 
was given after the parliamertary election of 1875? 
—The same sort of thing. 

47,798. You think, probably, that the municipal 
elections were equally pure ?—To. the best of my 
knowledge they were perfectly pure. I know of 
nothing. 

47,799. If any sums were paid out of the sub- 
scriptions you were imposed upon ?—Certainly. 

47,800. If any sums were paid for corrupt pur- 
poses ?—Certainly. 

47,801. (Mr. Howard.) Unless some one takes the 
trouble to go into the accounts, where is the check to 
be upon either lavish or corrupt expenditure? I do 
not suggest that you ought to have done it; but if no 
one does it there is no check whatever?—I had 
nothing whatever to do with that. 

47,802. Do not understand me as reproaching you? 
—I quite understand. 

47,803. (Mr. Goldney.) This subscription, I under- 
stand, was raised immediately the petition was pre- 
sented, or directly it was ascertained that a petition 
was to be presented >—As soon as I heard that there 
was to be a petition against Mr. Tillett I called upon 
Mr. Henry Birkbeck, and conferred with him about 
the whole matter, and his opinion was that it would 
be a very unfair and a very unjust thing that Mr. 
Tillett should be victimised in the expenses of that 
petition. We both of us thought that the election 
had been fought on honourable terms, and we then 
agreed that we would raise a fund for the special 
purpose of defending Mr. Tillett. That matter was 
carried out afterwards, and I will go through the 
whole details if you wish. That led to that money 
being collected, the greater portion of which I col- 
lected myself, 

47,804. We are to understand from you that thai 
fund has not been touched for parliamentary election 
purposes ?—Certainly not. 

47,805. And that this fund only originated at the 
time of the petition, or after the petition >—Certainly. 

47,806. This list represents 2,525/. ?—2,7001., which 
we do not know what to do with. 

47,807. That sum is now intact in the bank ?—No, 
the whole of it.is not, because I paid certain cheques 
of large amount to Mr. William Tillett. 

47,808. For'his expenses ?>—Towards the expenses. 

47,809. He acted for his father ?—Yes; he holds 
all:the money but what I hold in the bank. 

47,810. You have, of course, the larger proportion 
of it in the bank ?—No, I have not; the larger pro- 
portion I paid over. 

47,811. (Mr. Howard.) Have you not had the 
Conservative bill of costs yet ?—We have not, and we 
have been very much surprised at it. We thought it 
extremely lenient at all events. obiied 

47,812. I daresay they will oblige you with it if 
you particularly wish it?—We have never had a bill 
sent in. 

47,818. You do not know the amount of it ?—We 
have not had it, to the best of my knowledge ; I can- 


- not possibly know the amount. 


47,814. (Mr. Goldney.) If it should come to more 


~ than 2,7002. or 2,800/., this subscription list will not 


meet it?—Certainly not; I do not aé all think that it 
will meet it. That-was the best I could do towards it. 
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47,815. The amount for registration purposes, which 
I suppose was only for registration purposes, and this 
amount that you get from the other account of 40/. 
or 50/.—I have about 40/. in hand. 

47,816. Supposing, to your still greater surprise, 
that the Conservatives do not present any bill of costs 
at any time, what is proposed to be done with this 
money ?—I shall have the greatest pleasure in re- 
funding every farthing to those who subscribed it. I 
would take all the trouble of doing that, and I wish)I 
may have the opportunity. 

47,817. Now we will go back to the question of the 
public-houses again. You know asa fact that there 
has been this large employment of  public-houses ?—I 
know it from the proceedings here. 

47,818. And from hearing the evidence of the 
owners of the public-houses ?—Exactly ; I did not 
know it before. 

47,819. Can you acconnt for it now? Why should 
it have begun in 1874, and been continued in 1875 ?— 
I cannot account for it, except thata special effort was 
made, I suppose, and they thought they wanted more 
committee rooms. I think it is a mistake altogether. 

47,820. Do you think that it was a want of more 
committee rooms that led to the engagement of these 
houses ?’—In many cases the rooms alone I think. My 
impression is that a great many were taken for public 
meetings, and not for committee rooms. 

47,821. We have had all the men before us, and 
we know exactly what rooms were taken for public 
meetings ?—It strikes me as a very large number. 

47,822. So it does everyone. As an experienced 
electioneerer, can you give us any reason for it >—I 
have had no experience in the managemént of public- 
houses. 

47,823. You would not engage any public-houses >— 
I do not think it right. 

47,824. You think there is something wrong about 
it?—It is wrong in my conviction; other people may 
not think so. 

47,825. (Mr. Howard.) I presume you wanted to 
promote purity of election ?>—I have spent my whole 
life almost in that direction, as everyone who knows 
me is aware. 

47,826. The engagement of public-houses on so large 
a scale scarcely conduces to purity of election?—I 
think not; I would not have a public-house of any 
kind used if I could help it, nor do IJ think there is 
any need for it. 

47,827. Especially since the Ballot Act ?—Especially 
since the Ballot Act. 

47,828. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you think that there is 
only one reason to be given for this large employment 
of public-houses, and that that is a corrupt reason P— 
I am not prepared to say that. I really cannot tell 
what reason other people might have. J say I have 
nothing to do with it. I always said I would not 
have anything to do with it. What motive other 
people might have I cannot tell. 

47,829. (Mr. Howard.) Did you protest against it 
to your party ?—I did not know it. 

47,830. Not until we sat ?—I did not know it till 
this Commission sat. 

47,831. (Mr. Goldney.) Has it been found necessary 
to engage public-houses at municipal elections >—They 
have been used. 

47,832. In anything like the same proportion >I 
think not. ‘ 

47,833. We have had a great many publicans before 
us ?—I have no evidence to give upon that point. 

47,834. You must know as much: about municipal 
elections as anyone ?—No, I do not, indeed. 

47,835. Not as treasurer to the fund ?—Not as 
treasurer to the fund. 

47,836. You are paymaster, or at least you were so 
in 1874?—They have done me the honour to make 
me paymaster several times. I wish they would find 
someone else; it has been a great anxiety to me. 

47,837. Are you like Mr. Patteson? He pays the 
money out and says, “I ama sort of bank” ?—I do 
not think I am like Mr. Patteson in any way. 
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47,838. You take the responsibility as regards 
paying the money?—I take the responsibility of 
paying money over only to those men in whom I have 
the strictest confidence. 

47,839. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think that you 
ought to put confidence in anyone at election times? 
What I mean is this: Do you not think that 
there ought to be a great sense of individual respon- 
sibility in any gentleman who takes part in elections ? 
Otherwise, the mischief is done. I suppose the ward 
managers may say they had under them clerks of the 
greatest respectability whom they trusted, and they in 
their turn may leave it to others, so that the respon- 
sibility may dwindle down to absolutely nothing ?—I 
tell you what I have done. 

47,840. We have had a great. deal of evidence >—I 
think there is something in your remark; but I had 
the greatest confidence in the men. 

47,841. So I understand you to say, and that is 
what*Mr. Patteson said, that he would be nothing 
but paymaster ?—I understood he was engaged to 
watch over the interests of Sir Henry Stracey. 

47,842. (Mr. Goldney.) In the same way as you 
were watching over the interests of your candidate. 
You are liable to be proceeded against for corrupt 
payments ?—I know that. 

47,843. You were paymaster and expense agent ?>— 
I was. ’ 

47,844. Were you not to watch over their interests ? 
—Fach individual one of them, which I did by paying 
the men in whom I had the strictest confidence. I 
knew I could not do anything else. 

47,845. You could examine the accounts P—I could 
have done so, I daresay. I did not request it from the 
men I paid the money to. 

47,846. Who were the agents in the seventh ward ? 
—I do not remember the agents; I think the seventh 
ward I had nothing to do with. I do not remember 
the agents; I did not pay anyone in the seventh 
ward. 

47,847. Who were the agents in the eighth ward ? 
—I had nothing to do with any agent in the eighth 
ward. 

47,848. With whom had you to do in the two 
wards, the seventh and eighth wards ?—So far as my 
memory serves me I had nothing to do with either of 
them. 

47,849. The whole of this fund was devoted to the 
sixth ward ?—My impression is that the eighth ward 
paid their own expenses. 

47,850. And the seventh >—No; I do not think the 
seventh did. 

47,851. With whom had you to do?—lI had to do 
with the agents in the sixth ward. 
~* 47,852. And the seventh ward ?—I had not to do 
with anyone in the seventh ward. 

47,853. None of the fund was devoted to the seventh 
or eighth wards P—I think very likely it was, because 
I handed one cheque over to Mr. Stevens, and he paid 
some 

47,854. Was Mr. Stevens a candidate ?—Certainly 
not. 

47,855. Then the parliamentary agent had to pay 
for one or other of those wards >—He was paid for 
some. 

47,856. What do you mean by “some ” ?—Those 
who applied to him unbeknown to me. 

47,857. The seventh ward ?—The seventh ward I 
should say was paid through Mr. Stevens if it was 
paid at all, That I know nothing at all about. 

47,858. Now tell me about the sixth ward ?>—The 
man I paid there was Mr. Haster, one of the most 
honourable men I know. 

47,859. Qne of the agents in the parliamentary 
election p—Yes. 

47,860. Anyone else ?—No one else. 

47,861. Now the fifth ward ?—I do not remember ; 
my bank book will show everything I paid. 

47,862. Unfortunately, when you come here for 
your examination, you do not bring it ?—I thought the 
municipal matters were not to be gone into. 
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47,863. That has been stated so often ; except so 
far ‘as they have a direct bearing upon the parlia- 
mentary elections?—I wish you would go into the 
municipal matters on both sides. 

47,864. Was young Miller acting in the fifth ward ? 
—TI think he was. 

47,865. Did you pay him the money ?—I think not. 

47,866. Whom did you pay ?—TI do not think I paid 
anyone in the fifth ward. I think he must have been 
paid out of the cheque I gave to Mr. Stevens. I gave 
Mr. Stevens a cheque for certain payments which he 
had made. 

47,867. Which of course you did not investigate ? 
—Certainly not; I left that to him. 

47,868. And the fourth ward ?—In the fourth ward 
I did not pay anyone. They might be paid in the 
same way for aught I know. 

47,869. In the third ward? I understand the 
fourth ward was paid to Mr. Stevens ?—TIf it was paid 
at all. 

47,870. At present we have only Mr. Easter in the 
third ward ?—IJ cannot charge my memory. 

47,871. Was it likely to be Mr. Brock ?—I will 
fetch the banker’s book, and that will tell you ina 
moment. 

47,872. Did you pay Mr. Brock anything in the 
third ward ?—I fancy not; I think not. 

47,873. Who do you think you paid ?—I think Mr. 
Brock was paid by Mr. Stevens; I think so. 

47,874. And you think you paid Mr. Stevens >—I 
did not give Mr. Stevens a cheque for a particular 
ward ; I gave him a round sum of money. 

47,875. Did you pay anyone in the second ward ? 
—I paid Mr. Edward Tillett. 

_ 47,876. Young-Mr. Tillett >—Young Mr. Tillett. 

47,877. For the municipal election? — For the 
municipal election. 

47,878. Did you pay anyone in the first ward ?>— 
The first ward was Mr. Tillett. 

47,879. I said the second ward?—I beg your 
pardon. 

47,880, Was it Mr. Kent ?—No, I did not pay Mr. 
Kent anything that I know of. That I cannot charge 
my memory with. 

47,881. Then the first ward ?—The first ward was 
Mr. Edward Tillett. 

47,882. In point of fact, except the sixth ward, 
Mr. Easter, it was paid to the direct representative 
of the parliamentary candidate >—It was paid to Mr. 
Stevens. 

47,883. You really had nothing whatever to do 
with it, only you collected the subscriptions ?—I col- 
lected the subscriptions. 

47,884. Is that the end of it all. You have simply 
collected the subscriptions and handed the money 
over to Mr. Stevens ?>—That is the end of it. 

47,885. You know nothing more about it >—I know 
nothing more about it. 

47,886. I thought your name was held forth as a 
guarantee for the respectability of the thing, “ with 
Mr. De Carle Smith it must be all right ” ?—And it 
is all right to the best of my knowledge. 

47,887. I daresay it is so far as you are concerned. 
There is no credit due to you that it is all right P—I 
am sorry you think so. 

47,888. You represented yourself as the person who 
managed all this, and that nothing was paid except 
what was right. Now it turns out that Mr. Stevens 
and young Mr. Tillett paid them all?—I beg your — 
pardon, I did not represent myself in any way what- 
ever. 

47,889. You collected the subscriptions ?—I col- 
lected the subscriptions and paid over the money. 

47,890. To Mr. Stevens?—To Mr. Stevens, a part 
of it. 

47,891. The rest you have in the bank ?—The rest 
I have in the bank, 

47,892. All you have paid over has been paid 
through Mr. Stevens ?—Not all. j 

47,893. To whom ?—To Mr, Easter, to Mr. Edward 
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Tillett, and I think one or two others. I cannot 
charge my memory now. 

47,894. As I say the representatives of Mr. Tillett, 
the parliamentary candidate ?—There was nothing to 
do with the parliamentary election then. I do not 
think he was appointed then. 

47,895. He had been acting as the agent for par- 
cee elections throughout. He had in 1874 ?— 

es. 

47,896. He had in 1871, parliamentary ?— Yes. 

47,897. He had in 1870, parliamentary ?>—Yes. 

47,898. He had in 1868, parliamentary ?—Yes. 

47,899. Did you consider he was the Liberal agent 
for parliamentary elections ?—Yes, certainly. 

47,900. Then it was to him practically that the 
whole of this money was paid ?—Not the whole. 

47,901. Practically the whole ?—I do not know 
what you mean ; the whole with the exception of what 


I paid. 


47,902. Please tell me the amounts you paid. How 
much did you pay young Mr. Tillett ?--The banker’s 
books will show everything. 

47,903. Tell me in round figures ?—I should think 
very likely between 40/. and 501. 

47,904. Then to Mr. Easter ?>—That was more, I 


think. 


47,905. 1001. ?—I do not think it was so much as 


that, 


47,906. How much ?—The cheques will show for 
themselves. 

47,907. About how much? We cannot waste all 
this time ?—I am not desirous of wasting time; I am 
anxious to give you every information. 

47,908. Between 50/. and 100/. ?—Very well. 

47,909. Is that right >—I should say so. 

47,910. About 50/. to young Mr. Tillett? Yes. 

47,911. We will say that is 100/. and what? Say 
135. 2—I should think I paid away 200/. out of the 
5000. * 

47,912. You have 401. left >—Yes. 

7,918. That makes 240/. which has not gone to 
Mr. Stevens ?—Yes. ° 

47,914. So rather more than half has gone to Mr. 
Stevens ?—Yes. 

47,915. Rather more than half of what you col- 


lected, for the municipal elections has gone to the 


Liberal parliamentary agent?—I has gone to Mr. 


Stevens, certainly. 


47,916. What Mr. Stevens has done with it, you 
do not know ?>—No. 

47,917. But you believe that all the municipal 
elections accounts have been properly paid ?—I do. 

47,918. Did you exercise any selection of the can- 
didates for parliamentary honours ?—Oh, dear me, no. 


47,919. Was there a committee of subscribers ?—' 


Not for that purpose. 
47,920. There was a committee ?—The ward them- 


selves always select their own candidate. 
47,921. Of course they do by voting for them when 


the election comes ?—No, their own candidates, and 


in their capacity. 

47,922. In what way ?—They have associations. 
It is a thing we carefully avoid interfering with in 
the ward in any way. 

47,923. Who are “we”?—Those of us who may 
be thought to be the leaders. 

47,924. I understand that a man does not then 
necessarily go and put himself up as a candidate for 
award; he has to cousult someone else first of all P— 
I have never known it done. 

47,925. How are the wards represented before the 
candidature ?>—They are nominated. _ 

47,926. Before the candidature. You say the 
wards select their own candidate ?—Of course they 


do. 
47,927. How do they do that >—They meet together 


and select a certain gentleman to fill the office if he 


| 


will take it. ‘Then there is a deputation appointed 


“to wait upon him to get his consent, and then if they 


get his consent they nominate him. 
. N. 


- —No, we should never presume to do that. . 
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47,928. Where does the first ward meet tor that 
purpose ?—I cannot tell you. 

47,929. Where does the second ward meet for that 
purpose ?—I cannot tell you. 

47,930. Where does the third ward meet for that 
purpose ?—I cannot tell you. 

47,931. Where does the fourth ward meet for that 
purpose ?—I cannot tell you. 

47,932. Where does the fifth ward meet for that 


' purpose ?—I cannot tell you. 


47,933. Where does the sixth ward meet for that 
purpose ?—The sixth meets at different places in the 
ward. 

47,934. Tell me one 
Hill,” the public-house. 

47,935. The ward meets there and settles on its 
candidate ?—Yes. 

47,936. On its Liberal and Conservative candidate ? 


place ?>—The “ Richmond 


47,937. If the ward does not select the Conservative 
candidate, you cannot tell us who does ?—No. 

47,938. You told me no one presumed to stand as a 
candidate ?—No Liberal would presume to select a 
Conservative candidate. 

47,939. Are Conservative candidates allowed to 
stand by themselves independently of the “ Richmond 
Hill” ?—Yes, they are quite as free as we are. 

47,940. Your remarks apply only to the Liberal 
candidates ?—Certainly. 

47,941. Then for the purpose of the candidature 
the ward meets at Richmond Hill; selects its candi- 
ies and endeavours to return them afterwards ?— 

es. 

47,942. When ‘you say the ward meets, you mean 
some half-a-dozen or eight gentlemen meet there? 
You do not mean that in a literal sense some 10 or 12? 
—I mean exactly what I say, the ward association. 

47,943. You said the ward ?—I speak perhaps in 
language which you do not understand. 

47,944. You mean the ward Liberal association 
meet there ?—Yes, I presume you know that through- 
out Norwich there are associations in every ward on 
both sides. 

47,945. You said that the ward selected the candi- 
date ?—By the ward I mean the association connected 
with the ward. 

47,946. You do not recognise any one out of the 
association in the ward ?—Certainly not. 

‘47,947. Except when they have to give their votes ? 
—We always receive those who like to give their 
votes. 

47,948. Where do the associations meet ?—So far 
as the Liberals are concerned wherever we can get a 
schoolroom we always utilise it in preference to a 
public-house. 

47,949. Yon have heard the evidence of the 
publicans with regard to the Liberal associations 
meeting at their public-houses ?—I have. The associa- 
tions cannot hold their meetings at schoolrooms ; 
when we have public meetings we hire schoolrooms. 

47,950. The associations meet at the public-houses ? 
—We have met at the Carrow schoolroom very often 
indeed, whenever we can, we prefer it. 

47,951. If not, you get the public-houses >—Yes. 

47,952. And distribute the custom round, first to 
one and then to the other >—There is a custom. 

47,953. What do you think -of ,it as a custom ?—I 
do not like it. 

47,954. Do you think that it will explain the large 
employment of public-houses at parliamentary elec- 
tions >—I think very likely indeed. 

47,595. Coming back to the question; the committee 
of subscribers, if there is one, I see there “Committee” 
written at the top, exercise no power of selection over 
the candidate?—That fund was‘ entirely for the 
defence fund. 5 ier 

47,956. The subscribers for the other fund exercised 
no power of selection ?—No, they left it entirely to 
me. ; 

47,957. What are the names of the committee o 
subscribers ?—For the municipal ? 
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47,958. Yes.—I should think Mr. Thomas Jerrold 


was one, and I think Mr. A. M. M. F., Morgan, a. 


medical man here, was one, but who the other was I 
do not know. 

47,959. Mr. Hotblack ?—No. , 

47,960. Mr. HillP—No, I think not; 
remember. 

47,961. Mr. Swan ?—No. 

47,962. Nor Mr. Fletcher ?>—No, they were on that 
committee. 

47,963. So was Mr. Jerrold and so were you ?— 
Yes, 1 know that. 


I do not 


47,964. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any other matter’ 


to which you wish to direct our attention whilst you 
are in the box ?—No, not that I am aware of. If 
there is any information you think I can give I shall be 
willing to doso. Ishall be glad to answer any question. 

47,965. I am sure Iam not paying you too high a 
compliment, but I look upon you as. one of the 
principal supporters of the Liberal party. The 
Commissioners thought you would be able to give 
them information which they would: be very happy to 
receive for the benefit of the inquiry. Mr. Com- 
missioner Goldney’s questions have related almost 
specifically to one or two points ?—In what direction 
do you think I can give you information ? 

47,966. Do not you think you can guide our minds ? 
—I should like to see elections conducted on a very 
different principle altogether. 

47,967. I suppose, I may assume, Mr. Smith, you 
have a very strong opinion that the elections up to 
and including the last are open to a very considerable 


. criticism and observation ?—I quite think so. 
47,968. On both sides ?—On both sides ; I quite . 


think so. 

47,969. Is there any other matter to which you 
wish to call our attention. I forbear to take you into 
more detail than you care about with reference to 
what constituted the objectionable practices which 
disfigured the two recent elections. J will only 
remind ‘you upon that; so far as the party you know 
most about, the Liberal. party, is concerned you say 
you have reason to think the elections were conducted 
by honourable men ?—I do think so. 

47,970. Yet they were disfigured by improper 
practices ?>—Yes. 

47,971. That is under the management-of honour= 
able men, there may be dishonourable pratices —I do 
not think-I have said as much as that. 


47,972. Did you not imply that ?—If you think I 


imply that when I say J think they may be very much 
improved, and perhaps it py that construction, I do 
think so. 

47,973. That being the ce of your mind, and with 
your influence and education, have you set yourself at 
all to work to consider what the evils are which have 
disfigured recent elections and what the remedies are 
which you would apply ?—I cannot say, but what the 
subject has crossed my mind more than once, and’T 
lave a very strong conviction and hope that the result 
of this Commission will answer that question very 
much better than I can. 

' 47,974. Tam afraid I must trouble you to tell us. 
The Commissioners are exceedingly glad to hear that 
their humble endeavours may have that effect in your 
judgment. But one would like to know what the evils 
are to some extent wlfich you recognise —I think the 
evils are, in having agents at all, in having public- 
houses at all, I believe that an election could be 
conducted in Norwich without them, and I know 
it was Mr. Tillett’s very strong conviction that it 
would be the best thing for him to stand in. that 
way, and to have no agents. He very much desired 
to do that, but his, opinion was overruled by others. 
I happened to be one who sided with him from the 
commencement, and I am satisfied if that had been 
carried out the result would have been very different. 

47,975. Your view did not meet with general 
acceptance ?>—It did not. 

4M 976. I, nee scarcely ask you, as you have so 
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strong a conviction about these matters ; 


colourable “employment ?—I have, 

47,977. I suppose I need scarcely ask you whether 
you think it existed on both sides at the last two 
elections ?—I think the evidence has proved that. I 
did not know it before. 

47,978. I am not suggesting that; I am asking you 
now for your opinion; it is because we value your 
judgment, that we press the questions. That being 
the state of things, | must now direct your attention, 
asa leader of the Liberal party, to the fact that the 
ward managers, one after the other, with one or two, 


or at the greatest two or three exceptions, have 


declared that what they did was not anything in excess 
of the honourable requirenients of the:elections, and 
they would repeat it at another election ?—I believe 
those men were sincere and truthful in saying that. 
47,979. Do you believe that, seeing now you. are 


persuaded upon the evidence that the employment was: 


colourable in its object >—I believe still that they were 
sincere in what they said. 

47,980. You still think so ?—I do. 

47,981. Then do you convict them of extraordinary 
ignorance and want of perception ?—No, I do not. 


you have a 
very strong impression, of course, about. any form of 


a— 
we 


47,982. How do you arrange that in your own . 


mind ?—I believe in conducting the election they did 
their utmost to do it honourably and properly, and 
if they employed more men than actually were re- 
quired, it was done under the excitement of. the 
election. 

47,9838. You do not think it was abioarathls employ- 
ment ?—I do not think they intended it so. I cannot 
think it, I know the men too well. 


A7, 984, Does it not come to this ; the Conservative 


ward managers have declared that on their part it was 
a colourable employment, intended to obtain votes. 
Do you think it follows as a logieal proposition that 
the ward managers on the Conservative side are dis- 


honourable men ?—I should be sorry to pass an e 


opinion. 
47,985. If you put yourself in that position, I must 


réluctantly press you for an answer ?—If you ask me 


for my opinion as to whether they were honourable or 

dishonourable men -all I can say is this, it is a most 

dishonourable thing to hear what they state they did. 
47,986. If they did it, it is a very honourable thing 


to avow it ?—It would ave been worse if they had 


told a lie about it. 


47,987. You see the position in which your evidence 


places you upon this point. If they were guilty of 
corrupt practices for the purpose of returning their 
candidate, it is a little to their honour, and not-to their 
dishonour, that they should come into court and avow 
it ?-—Certainly, to their honour. 

47,988.. Do you undertake to say upon your oath 
that you believe the grossly excessive employment on 
the Liberal side was all undertaken from an honourable 
and pure motive >—May I be allowed to say: 


47,989. I will allow you to say anything when you — 
have answered the question?—I wish to say this, I: 


am perfectly aware that I am on my oath. 

47,990. Ido not think I can excuse myself from 
reminding you like all other witnesses, -however 
humble they may be. It is occasionally necessary to 
remind people of that ?>—I trust it was not we aver 
to remind me of it. 

47,991. 


We draw no distinction. I hope you will 


not interrupt me with any such remarks again ?—I did | 


not do it with that intention, I. can assure you; I 
simply wanted you to see that I feel the responsibility 
of my position. 

47,992. We are exer cising a strong authority here 
in endeavouring to get at the truth on both sides, and 
we mean to have it Soft wish 'to withhold nothing. 

47,993. Will you kindly attend to my question? I 


ask you whether upon your oath you will undertake to i 


say, upon reflection, that you believe all the employ- — 


ment of messengers on the Liberal side at the last two 
elections, was incorrupt and pure ?—I do not say that. 


47,994, Do you believe that it was corrupt and | 


at 


Q 


\ 
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impure ?—I do not believe that either; I do not know 
- enough to say that. é 
47,995. Then I will take it from you in your own 
way. What do you believe ?—I believe the men who 
“were employed to conduct the ward elections were 
_ honourable men, and that in employing the messengers 
_ they thought they were doing righ@ at the time. That 
is what I think. 
47,996. You think they acted from -pure and 
honourable motives ?—I do, most sincerély. 


47,997. Although you think the employment was 


eolourable ?—I think it was excessive, certainly, from 
what has come out here. 5 

47,998. “Colourable ” is the point ?—I do not think 
it was colourable. 

47,999., Do you think it was colourable employ- 
ment ’—No, because if I thought it colourable I should 
think these men dishonourable in using it, which I 
cannot do. 

48,000. Do you think the men on the other side, 
who have excessively employed messengers, have done 

. that colourably with a corrupt intention ?>—That I do 
not choose to say. 

48,001. I have pressed you for your judgment and 
belief; if you are anxious to escape from it, I will 
allow you to do so ?I should be sorry to pass judg- 
ment on other men’s consciences: 

48,002. Forgive me for saying ‘you are doing that 
very thing in reference to your own men ?—I tell you 
my knowledge; as to the other men, I do not. 

48,008. Yes, you do ?—I do not know them. Those 


' who have been before you, the ward managers, and 


_ made statements, I do not know. I do not know Mr. 
Warner Wright. 

48,004. Whatever their motives may have been in 
employing this labour at the election, you must know 
quite well that they are amongst the respectable class 
of your fellow-citizens. You ‘undertake to form an 


opinion on your own side, but you will not form an 
We look upon you as a: 
_ gentleman so far placed above the actual workers in an 


opinion as to the others. 


election, that- you cannot have an intimate and per- 
sonal acquaintance with the ward managers on either 
side. You had no managing acquaintance with them 
during the election ?>—Certainly not. 

48,005. We think you might form an opinion, for 
what it may be worth, on both sides. You have 
undertaken to exonerate in your belief your own party, 
I should have thought you meant to implicate your 
opponents ?—The reason I speak so strongly of the 
gentlemen of my own party is this, I know them 
personally. The reason why I object to speak of the 
other party with regard to their motives is because I 
do not know them. 


$ 
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48,006. It comes to this, that you beliéve the ward . 


managers on the Liberal side were perfectly pure in 
their conduct of the election, because in all other 
relations of life, so far as you know, they are honour- 
able men ?—I do. : 

48,007. Whether they were actuated by electioneer- 
-ing impure motives, you do not know ?—I do not. 

48,008. I must remind you here, because it is affec- 
tation to conceal anything in this Court, that these 
matters have been more or less under inquiry before 
this Commission sat, and this question was the very 
staple question before the Judge who tried the 
petition. You are aware of that /—Yes. 

48,009, You are aware that the seat was abandoned ? 
—I am. 

48,010. Upon what grounds do you think it was 
abandoned? I do not know whether you have had 
an opportunity of reading the trial and judgment of 
“that case ?—It was abandoned, as I understood, from a 
convicjion on the part of Mr. Tiilett’s mind, that the 
expense would be so enormous he was not justified in 
going on with it. That is my impression. 

48,011. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you in Court at the 


time Mr. Hawkins threw up the seat on Mr. Tillett’s — 


behalf ?—I was not. 
48,012. Did you read it in the newspapers after- 
wards ?—I should think most likely I did. 
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48,018. Do you still think the reason was the 
expense of going on ?—I do; that is my conviction. 

48,014. (Mr. Howard.) I. will remind you upon 
that, that some gentleman came into the witness box 
and voluntecred a statement of a similar character, 
that he thought Mr. Tillett had thrown up the seat 
because of the costs, but he was very speedily un- 
deceived. It is just as well there should be no mistake 


about it. I am sure I should not refer to it, if it were, 


hot necessary to make clear what you and I are 
talking ‘ebout. I suppose you think Mr. Hawkins a 
most discreet and learned counsel, and not likely to 
a anything against his client ?—I am not so sure of 
that. 

48,015. He says, “I appear in this inquiry for Mr. 
Tillett, a gentleman who is very well known and 
honourably connected with this borough. Mr. 
Tillett who has not himself been present in Court 
during the last two days, your Lordship will well 
believe, has read and studied with a very great deal 
of anxiety, the evidence which has been given in 
this Court by the several witnesses called before 
your Lordship. After having read that testimony, 
and having regard to the statements which those 
witnesses have made, I do not mean to say, believing 
in the integrity of those winesses altogether, because 
I should have much to say if I had to comment 


have given evidence before your Lordship; but 
having regard to such portions of their evidence as 
Mr. Tillett has reason to believe is true, he has 
come to the conclusion that it has been sufficiently 
established that a great number of the lower class of 
voters in this borough were unquestionably, unjusti- 
fiably employed on his behalf at the last election” ? 
—I did not recollect that part of it. 

48,016. I thought it quite possible you might not 
have read it even, much less recollect it >—I am sure 
to have read it at the time. © 

48,017. Now, one matter I wish to mention to you 
is this, that the question of the motive with which the 


6c 


_employment of messengers took place on the Liberal 


side at the last election, was not overlooked. Persons 
were called before Mr. Justice Lush after the seat 
was thrown up, and Mr. Justice Lush in delivering 
his judgment says: “And it is impossible to keep 
“ this portion from you—I am quite satisfied Mr. 
Hawkins thatbyou have exercised a sound discretion. 
TI cannot for a moment suppose that these messengers 
were bond fide employed, as Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Breeze would have you to believe. It is incredible. 
I quite believe that they were guilty of doing what 
is imputed to them, namely, giving bribes to the 
voters under the semblance of an employment to do 


therefore accept these statements at all; and I must 
draw the inference, which I should have done if 
they had not been called at all, that they have been 
“-ouilty of a violation of the Act.” That was after 
Mr. Bennett and Mr. Breeze had been called ?—I 
know it was. ° 

48,018. They voluntarily appeared before his Lord- 
ship, and were examined ?—Yes. 

48,019. Of course you are not bound by Mr. Justice 
Lush’s opinion ?—I was going to say so. 

48,020. You think therefore, without having taken 
any part in the management of the election, thinking 
only of the honourable character of these men, it 
would be impossible they would be guilty of any 
impure practices for any election purposes >—You are 
speaking of the managers ? 

48,021. Yes ?—I do think so. 

48,022, However, I understood you to say you would 
be glad to see them dispensed with, those and all 
other agents?—I should. I should like it to be left 
to the freewill of every elector to go and discharge 
the duty entrusted in him, and not to be questioned 
by anyone. 

48,023. You are not a lawyer, still you have a great 
deal of information. You must have been long since 
aware that to allow paid persons to vote at an election, 
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upon the testimony of certainly some of those who . 


work which they were not required to do. I cannot © 
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the} persons receiving the money would be guilty of 
4 misdemeanour for which they might be prosecuted 
and imprisoned ?—Perhaps you will scarcely believe 
me if I tell you I did not. 

48,024. I will believe you if you say so?—lI did 
not. 

48,025. All I want to point out is the extreme 
desirability of persons who do know, especially 
members of the legal profession, taking care when 
they embark upon a great election to warn the 
thousands of poor people crowding about them for 
employment, that if they do vote they are likely to be 
prosecuted for a misdemeanour and sent to prison ?>— 
Yes, I do see that. 

48,026. If you find it was not done on either side at 
the election, and certainly not on your own, do you 
think that was a judicious way of conducting the 
election ?—I cannot think so after the evidence which 
has come out. What I believe is that if I had been a 
manager, entrusted with the conduct of a ward, I should 
have done the same as those men have done, thinking 
I was doing right. 

48,027. Do you think now that you would do it 
again ?—Certainly not. 

48,028. They go that length?—I should have 
nothing further to do with it. 

48,029. Will you tell me how you propose to 
exonerate them from the threat to do it again?—I 
have yet to learn they have said that. 

48,030. I assure you that you may take it from the 
Commissioners they have. If you will allow me to 
say so, I think it is a matter of great importance ?— 
It is. 

48,031. It was a matter we took great pains with 


when the ward managers were examined. We putit to 


them, “‘ How would you act if the emergency arose 
next month under similar circumstances”? and the 
answer was, ‘“ Why, I should do it again ” ?—Will 
you allow me to tell you what I understood after read- 
ing that ? 

48,032. Yes, and afterwards I will tell you what 
the Commissioners understood ?—I understand that to 
mean this: that if they were placed under the same 
circumstances and with the same knowledge as they 
had then 

48,033. No, forgive me.—Will you allow me to 
say what I thought ? 

48,0384. I will with pleasure. It does not arise 
fairly as an inference out of the evidence ?—I under- 
stand it in this way: if you were now called in to 
conduct the election of a, ward, would you under the 
same circumstances feel you were obliged to do the 
same thing again. 

48,035. The pointis, would you do it again >—With 
their present information, not after this Commission. 
I do not believe there is one man among them who 
would say, after this Commission, he would do it again. 
I feel sure if they were called into the box one after 
another they would make that point clear. 

48,086. The first person who said that to the Com- 
missioners, that the ward managers had never done so, 
was Mr. Tillett; when he was examined yesterday. 
He did not volunteer it, but it was only when pressed 
with the question by me that he suggested it. You are 
the second person to say so. I affirm that no such 
impression was gained by the Commissioners, but the 
precise contrary. I speak in the names of the three 
Commissioners. It is a matter of such great gravity 
that I hope the city will feel obliged to the Commis- 
sioners for saying that is the impression they have ?>— 
I personally feel very much obliged to you for saying 
so, because I had not the least idea you had that con- 
viction. ’ 

48,037. It was on that very ground that the ward 
managers so much justified their employment, so con- 
vinced were they that it was right and necessary ?— 
At the time. 

48,038. So convinced were they that it was right 
and necessary, in itself, that at another election under 
the same circumstances they woulddo the same thing ? 
~—Not with their present knowledge. I am certain 
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they did not mean that ; [am certain no ward manager 
meant that. 


48,039. They have been in this witness box, and 1 


upon their oaths. They have been most laboriously 
examined in order to get at the fact. I do not under- 
stand how it is now that one or two witnesses in 


a superior position can be heard to exonerate them 


from the consequences of their own distinct veidence ? 
—I can only give you the conviction of my own 
mind. , 

48,040, I am speaking now on behalf of my brother 


Commissioners ; nothing could be more emphaticthan * 


the evidence of these men. We administered to them 
a laborious examination, for the purpose of making 
them see the importance of it. Everybody, in 
court must have felt that the Commissioners did 
endeavour to make them feel the gravity of it. They 
are intelligent men; shrewd men, and men of the 
world. Do not let us lose sight of the fact, there 
it is?—I think it is one of the most important 
facts that has come under the notice of this Commis- 
sion. 

48,041. Is there any other matter you wish to 

mention. I think there must be one or two matters 
you could assist us about ?—I should be most happy 
to do anything I could. I really do not know any- 
thing you may wish to inquire about. 
_ 48,042. (Mr. Goldney.) You say that you do not 
approve of the employment of messengers or managers 
or committee rooms at all at elections ?—I should very 
much prefer elections being conducted without them. 

48,043. But you have no objection to receive sub- 
scriptions for the purpose ?—Not the slightest, as it 
was understood how they were conducted. I had not 
the slightest idea of anything wrong. 

48,044. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any other matter 
to which you wish to direct our attention? We shall 
be happy to receive any suggestions from you?—I 
have no suggestions to make. 

48,045. None ?—No, I think not. 

48,046. No information to impart ?—Information, 
what do I understand by that? Would my convic- 
tion as to the state of parties in Norwich, from my 
experience, be any information to you? 

48,047. Not as to the state of parties, because I am 
afraid that isamore than we can deal with ?—I have 
a very strong conviction of this kind; I believe I am 
right. 

48,048. Let me anticipate you to this extent ; avoid 
if you can the slightest allusion to party feeling ?— 
Certainly. ie 

48,049. We have endeavoured to persuade gentle- 


‘ men to avoid that, but in inquiries of this kind, it is 


not easy altogether to succeed ?—One thing, I think, 
should be said, and that is this: my conviction, from 
the connection I have had with political matters in the 
city for many years, is this, that Norwich is a Liberal 
constituency, and that it is utterly impossible unless 
there be some division of the Liberal party.for any 
Conservative to be returned for the city of Norwich, 
our majority being so large. ‘That is my conviction, 
and I have heard the most respectable Conservatives 
admit the same thing. 

48,050. I suppose you have recognised the evidence 


on both sides here, which points to what has been ~ 


called by me a fixed difficulty in the constituency ?— 
No, I have not. I did not catch the expression. 

48,051. I daresay it was not deemed worthy of 
notice. It was with reference to the 3,000 to 5,000 
poor persons in the city who have been called a 
corruptible section of the population ?—From which I 
entirely dissent ; I do not believe it. 

48,052. You entirely dissent ?—I entirely dissent 
from any sweeping remarks of that sort upon the poor 
people of Norwich. I believe among the poor people 
of Norwich are to be found some equally respectable 
as the higher classes. , 

48,053. That is what the lawyers call a departure 
in pleading. No one has ever said that ?—I am not 
a lawyer. , ’ 

' 48,054. You argue extremely well. No one has 
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said that. What people have said is that there is a 
corruptible section; some put it at 2,000, some at 
3,000, some at 4,000, and one or two put it as high as 
5,000 persons >—Which I do not believe. 

48,055. I suppose evéryone will believe with us 
that amongst the poor people there are persons of 
_ the highest honour, political and general ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

48,056. That is. not the point. The question is 
whether there is a large corruptible section, in the 
sense of taking money for their votes. Gentlemen 
have said that, is it true or not ?—I believe it is true, 
but not to the extent mentioned by some gentlemen in 
this Court. 

48,057. Mr. Tillett, with his great experience and 
intimate acquaintance with this city, has very frankly 
said it is so. I forget whether be said 2,000 or 3,000 ; 
at all events, a considerable number. Other gentlemen 
on both sides have spoken to the same thing, and they 
have regarded it as a fixed element of difficulty in the 
constituency ?—I have thought so, but not to that 
extent. I have a better opinion of that class than 
some have.. I mix very much with them. 

48,058. What do you say? Do you think the same 
as Mr, Tillett who has given us a very moderate 
estimate ?—I think his estimate was quite enough; if 
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his evidence was 2,000 or 3,000, it was quite large J.D. C. Smi 


enough. J really do not know that my opinion is 
worth anything upon the question. 
48,059. You say you mix with them ?—It isa guess, 


‘like other people’s. 


48,060. You are aware, at all events, that they have 
been described in large numbers ?—I am. 

48,061. You do not agree with that?—I do not, 
not to the extent. ° 

48,062..To whatever extent it may be, it is a diffi- 
culty, is it not ?—Undoubtedly.  ~ 

48,063. And you see it is so great a difliculty that, 
unless you could insure at head-quarters on both sides, 
the most pure intention with the most incorruptible 
management, you probably could not avoid the evils 
and the difficulties into are now investigating —It 
is an extreme difficulty. 

48,064. I think I might almost imply by your 
language that you regard it almost as an insuperable 
difficulty, under such circumstances ?—I think educa- 
tion will do very much to remove it. 

48,065. As things stand, you think it is almost an 
insuperable difficulty ?—As things stand, it is an 
extreme difficulty, in my opinion. 

48,066. Is there anything else you wish to say ?—I 
am not aware of anything. i 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


THIRTY-FIFTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 6th October 1875. 


Mr. Joun Witson Gineert recalled and further examined. 


48,067. (Mr. Howard.) There is one matter I 
wish to ask you about, upon which I have already put 
questions to Mr. Tillett and Mr. Smith, and which I 
propose to put to Mr. Stevens when he comes into the 
witness box. It is with reference to the provision in 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1863, which makes it a 
misdemeanour in a voter to vote if he is an employed 
and paid person ?—I am aware of the section of the 
Act. ; 

48,068. And, of course, you were aware of it in 
1875 ?—Certainly. 

48,069. You are a member of the legal profession ? 
—I am. 

48,070. The question I ask you is whether you 
warned the voters, or gave any instructions to your 
ward managers to warn them, as to the consequences 
which might befall them if they voted, being employed 
and paid at an election ?—Certainly not. I certainly 
did not warn voters, for I had nothing to do with 
them ; it is for the ward managers to do that. It 
certainly did not occur to me to warn the ward 
" managers ; many of them were old hands, and had, 
possibly, had more experience than I had had in 
electioneering matter. 

48,071. And some of them are attorneys >—Some of 
them are attorneys. I daresay I must plead guilty to 
this, that I was guilty, as Mr. Tillett has said, of some 
little laxity. That, I think, was his expression. 

48,072. He has not said that you were guilty of 
laxity 2—I noticed that he used some expression of 
that kind. It occurred to me that I was guilty, per- 
haps, of some little laxity in not warning the ward 

managers. ' 

' 48,078. There seems to have been no such warning, 
so far as I can see, on either side ?—It did not occur 
tome. I fell into the groove of my predecessors. I 
simply instructed the ward managers; 1 supposed they 
were aware of the law as well as I; certainly many of 
them would. 


‘either side. 


48,074. Some of them, as you have said, are mem- 
bers of the legal profession ?—Yes, and certainly I did 
not take the trouble of warning them. 

48,075. Except that there is this to be said, as I 
have remarked to other witnesses, that gentlemen in the 
position of chief agents, have strong responsibilities 
cast upon them ?>—There are a great many things to 
think of in a short election like this: That is one of 
the a b ¢ points which I did not think it necessary to 
tell them about. 

48,076. But the ae points are points of misde- 
meanour ?—Yes, but if they took the trouble to refer 
to the Act of Parliament, they would see it for them- 
selves. 

48,077. One of the difficulties in the way would be 
that the Conservative ward managers were paid per- 
sons, and therefore disqualified from voting except 
under a penalty >—They were all aware of that, and a 
great many of them did not vote. 

48,078. Some did ?—lI have been told since. I believe 
Mr. Warner Wright voted, and as he was not going 
to be paid, I said there was no objection to his voting. 

48,079. That is the proper way to look at it P—I 
think they were, most of them, cognizant of the law. 


48,080. (Mr. Goldney.) Mr. Warner Wright was 


not paid, was he >—No, he was not paid. 

48,081. Then he was entitled to vote ?—He was 
entitled to vote, and I told him so. 

48,082. (Mr. Howard.) That shows that you were 
aware that those who were not paid were entitled to 
vote. - The question is whether, if you understood 
they would be guilty of a misdemeanour if they voted, 


it occurred to you to warn them against it ?—It didnot | 


occur to me to warn them against it. 

48,083. Upon the evidence, as it at present stands, 
it seems to be conceded, on both sides, that the warn- 
ing was not given ?—I should say it was not given on 
I followed in the groove of my prede- 
cessors, and did not warn them. 
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48,084. I will ask one more question of a similar 
character to that put to Mr. Tillett, and which I shall 
put to Mr. Stevens ; whether you know of, or believe 
in, the existence of any outstanding accounts in 
reference to the 1875 election ?—On which side ? 

48,085. The Conservative side ?—I know of nothing 
on the Conservative side, nor do I believe that there 
is a single shilling outstanding. 

48,086. You asked me- which -side I alluded to. 
Have you a doubt about the other side ?—My know- 
ledge of the other side’s affairs is simply derived from 
acting as solicitior on the petition. The only case I 
hit upon of outside payments made by the other side, 
I mean colourable employment of voters by outsides, 
was the case of Culyer, which is observed upon at 
great length in the brief lying before you. I observe 
that that has developed itself very considerably under 
your cross-examination. 
The others were off-shoots of Culyer ; those cases of 
Snowden and Mackley turn out to be off-shoots of 
Culyer’s; he was the shining light on the occasion. 

48,087. At all events, you do not know of the 
existence of outstanding accounts ?>—I know of no out- 
standing accounts. 

48,088. On either side ?—On either side. Culyer’s 
is the only case of outside colourable employment I 
know of personally, What I may have reason to 
believe is another question, - 

48,089. That may be a somewhat incautious phrase, 
and I will not pin you to it. If you have reason to 
believe that there is anything else, | ask you to give 
me your reason?—You know as much as I know, 
because you have my brief before you; that contains 
everything I know. 

48,090. It may be that you have a more accurate 
recollection of what the brief contains than I have, 
although it lies before me. Have you any reason to 
believe that there is anything else? If you have, 
although you may be very reluctant, in one sense, to 
give the information against any of your fellow 
citizens, you are bound to ‘give it ?—I do not know of 
any ; I would tell you if I did. 

48,091. You have no reason to believe in the 
existence of any outstanding accounts, or outside pay- 
ments ?—Only Culyer’s. 

48,092. That we have gone into ?—Yes, that is the 
one ; that was our trump card on the petition. 

48,098. You do not seem. to have been in a hurry 
about the money spent on the petition >—With your 
permission I should like to say a word or two about 
that. ] 

48,094, I daresay you are aware of what was said 
yesterday by Mr. Smith ?—I read the evidence this 


That is the case I hit upon. — 
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morning, that Mr. Smith gave. You are aware that 
in a heavy matter of this kind, it takes some time to 
get a bill of costs made out; it is utterly impossible 
to get an appointment during the long vacation, for 
the purpose of taxation ofa heavy matter like this ; 
if you want to get a short bill taxed, that does not 
take half an hour. We have obtained appointment 
for 2nd, 8rd, and 4th November for the purpose: of 
taxing the costs against Mr. Tillett. Imight possibly 
have done it shortly after the petition was disposed of, 
but I had a great many arrears, and a great many 
other things pressing upon my time; and I was not 
able to give my attention to it. The bill is now 
made out, and will be lodged with the Maister in the 
course of next week. Mr. Smith will then have the 
pleasure of seeing exactly what we claim; I do not 
say what we shall be allowed, but what we claim. 

48,095. He rather indulged the hope that they 
might never see the bill of costs?—If they like to 
make us an offer, I daresay I should not object at all. 
My experience is that people are not in a great hurry, 
usually, to pay money to a solicitor, and particularly 
to a hostile solicitor’s costs as between party and party, 
My experience is, that a little indulgence is often 
grateful, and I did not wish unduly to press Mr. 
Tillett. I was not aware that they had that large 
balance lying at the bank, or I might have moved a 
little more quickly. 

48,096. There it is?—I understand it is waiting 
for me, and I have been joked once or twice about it. . 

48,097. Did they ever apply to you for your bill 
of costs >—They never applied to me; they will know 
all about it on 2nd November. Here is the bill of 


. costs (producing same), so they may be sure that it is 


made out, 

48,098. It is all perfectly in order ?—It is all per- 
fectly in order, and I wish you were going to tax it. 

48,099. Is there anything else you would like 
to mention to us?—Nothing occurs to me at the 
present moment. 

48,100. There is nothing that we may not find 
within the four corners of your brief, so far as the 
petition is concerned >—Everything, so far as my 
knowledge of the other side goes, it-is to be found in 
the brief. : 

48,101. We think it is very well prepared; and 
it has been of considerable service to the Com- 
missioners >—I am much obliged to you for the com- 
pliments. I may say, without self-praise, that the 
same compliment was paid to me by Mr. Giffard. 

48,102. I am bound to say, in reference to the 


papers, that we have had great assistance from both 
sides. 


*Witt1am Hook sworn and examined. 


48,103. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you keep the “ Old 
Friends ” public-house >—Yes. 

48,104. In which ward is that ?—The sixth ward. 

48,105. In what street ?>—Ber Street, right at the 
top, again the church. ; 

48,106. There is only the church bettveen you and 
the “ Richmond Hill” >—That is all. 

48,107, Was your house taken as a committee room 
in 1874 P—No. 

48,108. Nor in 1875 rp—No. 

48,109. Was any meeting held there r—Yes, I had 
a meeting or two. 

48,110. How many in 1874?—I cannot say; I 
think one or two. 

48,111. How many in 1875 ?—I cannot say; one 
or two. 


48,112. What were you paid for it >—Nothing. 
48,118. What sort of meetings were they ?—Liberal 
meetings. : 


48,114. Public meetings >—Yes. 

48,115, Did you make a charge >—No. 

48,116. Did you give the use of your rooms for 
nothing >—Yes. 

48,117. Why should they come to you, when they 
had a much bigger place at the ‘Richmond Hill” 


close by?—I am sure I cannot say ; mine is only a 
small room. 

48,118. Yours is only a small house ?—Yes. 

(48,119. When you go up Ber Street, you turn to 
the right?—To the left, the same side as Richmond 
Hill, the corner of Mariner’s Lane. 

48,120. What sized room have you for a meeting >— 
It will not hold above 50 people. 

48,121. Standing up ?—Standing up ; they must not 
sit down. ’ 

48,122. Was it a very crowded meeting ?—Yes, it 
was crowded. 

48,123. It was a large meeting >—Yes. 

Being Were any messengers put on at your house ? 
—Yes. 

48,125. How many ?—About 25. 

48,126. Who put them on ?—I put them on. 

48,127. By whose orders ?>—Mr. Self’s. 

48,128. How much were they paid?—2s. 6d. the 
first day. 

48,129. How much the second day 
I do not know which. 2 

48,130. Were they called messengers or watchers, or 
roughs, or men ?—They were not roughs, I do not 
think ; I won’t have any roughs. 


?—8s. or 3s. 6d., 
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_ 48,131. Of those four classes, which did you call 
them ?—I should call them middling sort of men. 
48,132. Voters?’—I don’t believe I had a voter 
at all. 
48,133. You tried to abstain from voters >—Yes. 
48,134. What did they do?—They protected the 
band ; that was all I had to do with them. 
48,135. And getting the money for them ?—Yes. 
' 48,186. Did you recommend them ?—No, I told 
them where to go; that was all I had todo with 
them. 
48,137. You took the money to pay them ?—Yes. 
48,138. What did you pay them ?—8s. or 8s. 6d. 
48,139. You cannot say which >—No. 
48,140. Did you get a cheque for the money >—No, 


they brought me the money down. ; 


48,141. (Mr. Howard.) How much money did you 
get, in the whole ?—I cannot say. 

48,142. Who paid you the money ?>—Mr. Self. 

48,1438. By cheque or in cash ?—In cash. : 

48,144, How much ?—I cannot say; he paid me in 


_ two different instalments. 


48,145. How much altogether ?—I cannot tell you 
that ; I cannot reckon up. 

48,146. Can you divide it into two instalments ?— 
251. it was. 

48,147. You have told us, I do not suppose you 
meant it, that you abstained from employing voters. 
You do not expect us to adopt that story. Consider 
what you are saying ?—I cannot say there was a voter 
and I cannot say there was not. 

48,148. On your oath, do you mean to say that you 
abstained, purposely and intentionally, from employing 
voters at all, or did you take the chance >—No. 

48,149. You took the chance ?—I took them as they 
came. . 

48,150. (Mr. Goldney.) You told me that you 
abstained >—I said I did not think there was a 
voter. 

48,151. (Mr. Howard.) Did you not know any of 
the men ?—I believe I could call two or three of the 
names over. 

48,152. You knowa great many by sight ?—No, I 
have not been there above two years. 

48,153. Did you know the whole of them, or the 
majority of them, by sight >—By sight I did. 

48,154. And you knew where some of them lived ? 
—I knew where some of them lived. 

48,155. You knew that some of them lived in houses ? 
—Yes. 

48,156. Do you mean to tell me, on your oath, that 
you did not believe those people had votes ?—They 
were not all voters. 

48,157. You led my brother Commissioner to 


‘understand that none of them had. Be careful what 


you are about. You did believe that those whom you 
knew to be living in houses, had votes >—Yes; I did. 
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48,158. Why did you not deal frankly and fairly 
with the Commissioners? How can you expect 
favourable consideration from them if you come into 
the box, and mislead them in that way ? 

48,159. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) About how many had votes, 
according to your memory ?—I cannot say how many. 

48,160. Do you suppose that one half of them had 
votes ?>—TI cannot say. 

(Mr. Howard.) You can believe. 

48,160a. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Did one half of them live 
in houses of their own ?—I cannot say how many there 
was had a vote. ; 

48,161. You told the learned Commissioner that 
you did not believe any of them had votes?—The 
chief part of them were single men. 

48,162. Who sent for you ?—Mr. Self. 


48,163. You say you dq not know how many of 


these men had votes ?>—No. 

48,164. How long were these men employed ?>—Two 
days. 

48,165. At which election was that P—1875. 

48,166. The last election ?—Yes. 

48,167. Was the employment for the last two days 
of the election ?—I believe the first one was when 
they started with the Richmond Hill procession. I 
cannot say whether it was the day before or two 
days. 

48,168. (Mr. Howard.) What was it that the 25 
men did ?—They went by the side of the band to keep 
the crowd off. 

48,169. Do you think that will commend itself to 
us as a satisfactory explanation for the employment of 


. 25 men? Do you really mean to say that you wanted 
25 grown-up men to protect the band ?—Of course | 


there were some more had the same as I had. 

48,170. Of course you knew that voters ought not 
to be paid, or that, if paid, they ought not to vote ?>— 
No, I did not. 

48,171. Yes, you did ?—No, I did not. 

48,172. You have had great experience in elections. 
Do not suppose that we do not know something of 


‘your antecedents ?—I know nothing about it, 


48,173. When Mr. Commissioner Goldney asked 
you the question, and you so readily pledged yourself 
to what appeared an improbable story, and which now 
turns out to be contrary to the truth, that you abstained 
from asking the men anything about their votes, you 


knew quite well that many of them had votes and. 


were householders. You attempted to impose upon 
the Commissioners that improbable story. I. have 
elicited the truth from you now, I suppose >—To the 
best of my knowledge. 

48,174. No thanks to you, but thanks to the Com- 
missioners. Remember, when you next go into the. 
witness: box, that you are to speak the truth and the 
whole truth. 


Me. Wittiam Joun Utten Browne sworn and examined. 


48,175. (Mr. Howard.) You are a magistrate >—I 
‘am a magistrate. 

48,176. What are you, otherwise ?—I ama member 
of the kar, but I do not practise. 

48,177. How long have you resided in Norwich ?— 
I was born in Norwich. 

48,178. You have lived here all your life ?>—~Yes, 
and I am now 70_years of age. , ; 

48,179. What are your politics >—Conservative. 

48,180. Have they always been so ?—Always. 

48,181. Are you familiar with the political history 
of this place?—Well, I suppose I may say | am. — 

48,182. I suppose you have a tolefably distinct 

recollection of elections for many years past >—For 
several years past. 

48,183. Certainly as far back as 1868 ?—Certainly. 

48,184. You remember the election of 1874 ?—Yes. 

48,185. Did you take part in it ?—-Yes, I took part 
in it. 

48,186. You gave your influence, I presume ?— 
Whatever influence I had. 


48,187. Did you hold any post >—None at all. - 

48,188. Were you a member of any committee ?— 
No. : 
48,189. Or a member of any ward association, or 
club ?—I am president of the third ward association. 

48,190. Are you a member of the Eldon club ?—I 
have some doubt about that; I scarcely know whether 
Tam. I have some indistinct idea that, some years 
ago, I was elected a meniber; but I do not. subscribe 
to it, and I know nothing about it. 

48,191. Is there any other club on the Conservative 

side, except the Eldon club ?—There are many clubs, 

48,192. I mean of that sort P—No. ¥ 

48,193. I understand that the ward associations are 
sometimes called clubs >—Yes. 

48,194. I rather meant an independent political 
organisation after the fashion of a club ?>—Oh, no. 

48,195. Is there any such organisation on the 
Liberal side?—I do not know. I have understood 
that very recently a Liberal club has been established. 

48,196. Only recently ?—Only recently. 
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48,197. How recently ?—I have heard of it within 
the last few months. 

48,198. Do you know anything about the president 
or committee of the Conservative club, the Eldon 
club? Who is the president ?—The president now 
is, I believe, Colonel Bignold. 

48,199. Do you know. anything of the committee ? 
—No. 

48,200. You do not know who they are ?—No. 

48,201. You have not taken part in it lately >—Not 
lately. 

48,202. You have lost sight of it?—I have lost 
sight of it. Iam not certain that Jam considered a 
member. 

48,203. Do you know who is the president of the 
Liberal club ?—No. - - 

48,204. Do you know who is the secretary of it >— 
I do not. 

48,205. Have you ever heard ?—Never. I saw the 
other day an address which had been put out, and 
which I believe came from the Liberal club, signed 
by Mr. J. D. Smith who was examined here yester- 
day. I saw it it in the “ Eastern Daily Press.” 

48,206. You can give me no further information 
about either of those clubs ?—No further information. 

48,207. What. opinion did you form respecting the 
election of 1874, on the view of it ?—I do not exactly 
understand the question. 

48,208. Did you get any impression that it was 
corruptly conducted, or otherwise ?—I had no idea at 
all that it was corruptly conducted, not the least 
idea. 

48,209. Did you notice that it was conducted in a 
lavish way on either or both sides ?—I think not in a 
more lavish way than has been the custom lately. 

48,210. You mean since 1868?—I mean ‘since 
1868. 

48,211. Did you ever hear of the messenger employ- 
ment, or the messenger trick, until this Commission 
sat ?—lI never heard of it till the Commission sat. 


48,212. Had you ever suspected the large employ-- 


ment of voters at elections in Norwich ?—No, I have 
suspected that there would be COrEUD practices more 
or less. 

48,213. Of that kind ?—Well, perhaps not exactly 
of that kind. 

48,214. Of some sae: ?—Of some kind on both 
sides. 

48,215. That seems Daca to point to a conclusion 
in your mind that no election is likely to take place 
in Norwich unless corrupt practices are resorted to. 


Is that your opinion ?—I am very much of that . 


opinion. 

48,216. You held no post, and took, I suppose, no 
active part in the election of 1874 ?—The part that I 
took in the election of 1874 was just this, that I 
attended a public meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall. 
Whether I spoke there I do not exactly recollect. I 
took the chair at another meeting of the same kind in 
the third ward at which Sir Henry Stracey and Mr. 
Huddleston were present, and I voted. 

48,217. That is all you did ?—That is all I did. 

48,218. You had not a special opportunity of 
observing anything — about employment ?—Certainly 
not. 

48,219. You employed no ward managers or 
agents, cr anyone of the sort >—Certainly not. 

48,220. What have you to say about the 1875 
election >—In 1875 I took no-part whatever. 

48,221. Still less than in 1874 ?—Still less than in 
1874, except that on the Thursday evening, the day 
before the polling day, I, at the urgent request of 
some persons in the third ward, took the chair at a 
meeting at which Colonel Wilkinson was present. I 
saw him then for the first time. 

48,222. That was all you did the 1875 election >— 
That is all I did. 

48,223. Did you notice how the ‘életion was 
conducted in the streets P—No, so far as I could judge 
from what I saw in the streets, it appeared to me that 
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people were very orderly. There did not appear to 
be any confusion or disturbance. 

48,224. Did you notice the processions ?—No, I did 
not. 

48,225. A great many matters have been referred 
to in the course of the evidence before us, by the 
witnesses on both sides. I do not know whether you 
are able to tell us anything more about that. For 
example, amongst other things, a very large section 
of the poorer part of the population in Norwich have 
been spoken of as a corruptible section, that is to say, 
as poor persons having votes, who are open to the 
temptation of money at election times >—Yes. 

48,226. They have been variously estimated at 
from 2,000 to 5,000 persons. Most of the witnesses 
put it very high: What is your opinion about that, 
as far as you can judge?—It is rather a difficult 
question to answer ; but I should think that there are 
3,000 such persons. 

48,227. In your position, I supposes you would 
scarcely know whether or not there is a floating popu- 
lation to a very large extent, from ward to ward? 
—That I do not know. 

48,228. As I understand, you are not very sanguine, 
as matters stand at present, of a pure election in 
Norwich. Is that so?—I think that while those 
persons who, compose what Mr. Bright calls the 
residuum are entitled to vote and able to vote, there 
will be no pure election in Norwich unless there is a 
pees change in the system of election. 

,229. Do you mean a change brought about by 
an ales in the law ?—A change brought about 
by an alteration in the law so far as Norwich is 
concerned. 

48,230. Do you mean that Parliament ought to 
legislate specially for Norwich ?—I think ‘so; at least 
J think it would be very desirable if they did. What 
I should propose is, that there should be no managers, 
no agents, no canvassing, no employment of mes- 
sengers, or roughs, under any pretence, no processions 
and no public meetings after the receipt of the writ; 
and, further, that all public-houses of the lower class 
should be closed from 8 o’clock in the morning till 
5 o’clock in the evening. 

48,231. On the latter point you are agreed with the 
chief constable >—Yes., 

48,232. You believe that nothing short of a change 
of that character and extent will insure purity of 
election in Norwich ?—I think so, and nothing but 
the entire abolition of the existing electioneering - 
machinery. 

48,233. Do you found that opinion very much upon 
conclusions drawn from your experience of many 
years, and upon observations of how elections have 
been conducted under the present system ?—Yes, 
partly. 

48,234. Do you think that system has had a good 
chance of being tried, and has failed >—Yes. 

48,235. Purity of election pr not resulted from it ? 
—On the contrary. 

48,236. Some such evidence as that has been given 
before in this court, I think; at all events, to a con- ” 
siderable extent, the sheriff “himself, who gave us 
valuable evidence, took very much the same view ?— 
Yes; 

48,237. You are clear that nothing short of - that 
will be salutary ?—Certainly. 

48,238. When you talk of what Mr. Bright calls 
« the residuum ” you, of course, refer to the. class of 
people I alluded to just now P—Yes. 

48,239. The poor people who are, unforiduatialy, 
very easily tempted by money considerations at election 
times P—Yes. 

48,240. You think that nothing short of an altera- 
tion in the law will effect the desired change. But 
am I to assume you have no hope that, by an 
honourable agreement between the parties or leaders, 
that result could be obtained ?—I think that if the 
leading men of the two parties were to enter into and 
sign a formal agreement that they would do every- 


_ thing in their power to discountenance and prevent all 


\ 
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corrupt practices, and further that they would prose- 
cute, irréspective of party, all offenders, that might 
produce a salutary effect. 

48,241. The question is whether they would prose- 
cute when the time came, and whether they could get 
the necessary witnesses into a court of justice to 
support the indictment ?—Of course there is that. 

48,242. Have you considered that to make a bargain 
upon paper is one thing, and to insure that it be rigidly 
carried out is another? Do you think that it would 
really be carried out when party feeling interfered >— 
There may be some doubt of that; but, at the same 
time, I think that if gentlemen enter into an under- 
taking of that sort they would feel themselves bound, 
in honour, to carry it out. 

48,243. Supposing that the principal leaders, of 
whom, after, all there are comparatively few on both 
sides, made an honourable agreement of that sort, we 
may assume that it would be kept to the best of their 
ability >—Yes. ec. 

48,244. But do you believe that it would be kept 
by the agents of the parties working the election >— 
But I would not have any agents. 

48,245. I am assuming that there is no alteration in 
the law, but that everything proceeds upon the law as it 
now stands >—Then I think there might be a difficulty. 

48,246. Do you think there would be, judging from 
your experience ?—Yes, I think there would. 

48,247. In other words, until the law is altered to 
suit Norwich, you say there is no prospect of a pure 
election ; does it not come to that ?—That is my 
decided opinion. 

48,248. With reference to these poor people, who 
* compose a large section, called by witnesses the corrup- 
tible section (but more for the sake of designation than 
anything else), it is fair to observe that if money were 
not found and the employment not given, the corrup- 
tion would not take the form it has taken ?—Certainly. 

48,249. Then it is not. that class which is alone to 
blame ?>—No. 

48,250. The candidates say they are not to blame. 
Who is to blame ?—I cannot tell. 

48,251. Someone gives the employment; someone 
finds the money. In other words, someone pulls the 
corrupt strings. Who is it ?—Whoever gives the 
employment, is to blame ; that is clear enough. With 
regard to the candidates, I should say that I assume 
that when a candidate offers himself to a constituency, 
or proposes to do so, he first of all inquires what will 
be legitimate expenses of the election. He is told. 
Supposing, for instance, he is told that the legitimate 
expenses would be 1,200/., and at the close of the 
election he finds that he is called upon to pay 2,000/. ; 
I should imagine he would naturally infer that 800/. 
had been spent corruptly. In that case I think he 
ought not to pay. 

48,252. I quite appreciate that. But if you have 
followed this inquiry, you will have observed that the 
corrupt payments which are charged against the can- 
didate after the election is over, have already been 
made; that is to say, the expenditure has already 
been made, by the agents, either chief or inferior as 
the case may be ?>—Yes. 

48,253. So that the question the candidate has 
before him, when the election account is presented, is 
this: “Iam told that, although I cannot approve of 
“ it, this amount has been expended on my behalf, and 
“ the question is whether I can now turn round and 
“ refuse to pay ” ?—I think he should, if he said at the 
commencement that he would not allow of any corrupt 
practice whatever. é : 

48,254. In other words, if he starts: with the decla- 
ration that he will have nothing but a pure election, 
he ought to stick to it >—He ought to stick to it. 
48,255. And take all chances?—Certainly. 

48,256. There is this consideration, that frequently 
‘there is a sort of expenditure made in the interests of 

candidates, which they would not approve if they 
were consulted, but in respect of which they come 
under legal liability. I am not now characterising 
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them; but there are some such accounts. Do you 
think that that is a matter which demands the atten- 
tion of the Legislature ?—I think it is. 

48,257. Now, it has been put to us in this Court by 
all the candidates, that although they did greatly dis- 
approve of the bills when presented, they did not, 
whilst the election was going on, suspect corrupt 
employment ?—Yes. 


48,258. A distinction has been drawn by some of 


the witnesses that that might be the case with 
persons who are comparative strangers to the con- 
stituency; but that it could not be the case with 
regard to those persons who have lived here all their 
lives, and who are familiar with the political character 
and history of the city. Have you any opinion upon 
that subject ?—It is a subject I hardly like to express 
an opinion upon. 

48,259. Iwill not press you. Have you any notion, 
in your own mind, what it ought to cost to fight an 
election on either side in Norwich, fairly and honour- 
ably, without resorting to corrupt practices, and with- 
out, on the one hand, squandering money, or, on the 
other hand, starving the constituency. We have 
before us a very carefully prepared estimate. What is 
your opinion ? 
Parliament, have you ?—I was a candidate a great 
many years ago for the borough of Ashburton. 

48,260. I hope you got in ?—No, I did not. Giving 
an off-hand opinion, I should think that if care were 
taken, the legitimate expenses of the election ought 
not, with due and proper economy, to exceed 2,000/. 

48,261. It has been put lower than that by some 
persons; it has been put at 1,500/. or 1,600/. ?—I put 
2,000/. as the extreme amount. Niet 

48,262. I think you took some part in the Conser- 
vative election of 1873, did you not ?—Yes. 

48,263. Were you paymaster ?—Oh dear, no; Mr. 
Patteson was paymaster. 

48,264. You were one of three. Mr. Patteson un- 
doubtedly was paymaster, but you were one of three, 
were you not ?—No, I think there was an arrange- 
ment of this kind; a suspicion had been entertained, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that at the preceding 
election the ‘legitimate expenses had been swelled to 
an exorbitant extent ; in fact, that the candidate was 
regarded as a pigeon to be plucked, and that he had 
been plucked. In order to prevent that, I was asked if 
T could act with Mr. Bailey in this way that if payments 
were made or accounts rendered that appeared to the 
persons who were managing the election to be extra- 
vagant, they should be placed before us and we should 
give our advice and recommendation as to whether 
the payment should be wholly refused, or reduction 
should be made. As far as I can recollect, very few 
matters of that sort were put before us; I believe we 
did see a fev accounts. I know we had a contention 
with the under-sheriff, who happened to be a relative 
of mine, with respect to his charges, and which he 
justified on the ground of precedent, but to which we 
objected in some measure, and I think we effected a 


‘reduction of about 20/. or something of that sort. It 


was very small, I know. ‘ 

48,265. You had nothing to do with the payment or 
receipt of moneys in 1874 or 1875 ?—Nothing. » 

48,266. I do not know whether you remember at 
all accurately what the expenses of the election were 
in 1870 ?—No, I have no recollection; I think they 
were under 2,000/., were they not ? 

48,267. We can easily find out. I thought possibly 
you knew ?>—No, I do not. ; 

48,268. (Mr. Goldney.) 1,800/. Mr. Bignold said 
was all the election cost?’—I suppose that would be 
the sum. 

48,269. (Mr. Howard.) That election, as I gather 
from your statement, was not starved, but well done? 
—That is so. 

48,270. As far as you are aware, on your own side 
was the election of 1870 free from any corrupt or 
improper influences ?—TI think so. ; 

48,271. Have you any means of telling us whether 
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oz not that was so on the other side?—I have no 
means of telling you at all. 

48,272. Did you take any part in the election of 
1871 2—No, that was Mr. Colman’s election. 

48,273. Mr. Colman.and Sir Charles Legard ?—I 
was not in Norwich, but I came home on the evening 
before the polling day and I voted; otherwise I had 
nothing whatever to do with it. 1 think the bringing 


* down Sir Charles Legard was a gross mistake. 


48,274. (Mr. Goldney. ) You mean a mistake as 
regards the constituency r—A mistake as regards the 
Conservative policy. 

48,275. (Mr. Howard.) As to. the expedioney of 
having a contest at that time ?—Yes. 

48 376. The same point was taken by Mr. Bailey. 
It was not a question with regard to Sir Charles 
Legard, but the general policy of fighting at that time ? 
—Just so. I happened to take up the “ Times” when I 
was in London, and I saw that Sir Charles Legard had 
gone down to Norwich to .contest it, and I said 
“ What insanity!” 

48,277. You would have said that of anybody else 
at that time ?—I should. 

48,278. As you have got so far as that, why was it 
insanity ?>—Because Mr. Colman’s influence and 
popularity would have prevented any man from 
obtaining the seat at that time. 

48,279. That was soon after the unseating of Mr. 
‘Tillet >—Yes. ; 

48,280. You think that had left its wound on the 
temper of the constituency ?>—I have no doubt of it. 

48,281. You did not think it insanity in 1874 to 
contest the constituency ?—No, I did not. 

48,282. Or in 1875 ?—I think it would ‘have been 
far more politic not to have contested it in 1875, 
because of the heavy loss we had sustained on the 
registration. 

48,283. In 1874 you think it was right ?>—I think 
it was quite right. 

48,284. And you returned one of your candidates ? 
Wes. 

48,285. Is there any other matter you desire to 
“speak to; we shall be happy to get any information or 
assistance from you ?—No, nothing more occurs to me 
at this moment. 

48,286. Have you taken part in the registration 
‘generally at Norwich ?—No. 

48,287. You are awarm supporter as far as your 
influence goes, but not a very active politician >—No. 
Ihave for several years past iano as much as 
possible from it. 

48,288. It seems that you are not at all sanguine of 
any great improvement without a very considerable 
alteration of the law ?—I am not. 

48,289. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You have suggested 
special laws for Norwich ; no.agents, no messengers, 
no roughs ?—No managers, nor anybody ; in fact the 
sweeping away of the whole system. 

48,290. Do you not think that if the cost of the 
éleetion were thrown upon the constituency, and you 
made the election of a candidate who spent any money 
except his own personal expenses, void, you would cure 
all that. That would be a shorter remedy ?—No, I 
do not see that. : 

48,291. In the municipal elections the costs are 
thrown-on the municipality >—No, I believe the costs 
are thrown on the candidate. 

48,292. You will see that if is borne by the 
municipality, unless, of course, any personal expenses. 
However, you have not thought of that remedy ?>— 
I have not thought of it at all. 

48,293. You would »prevent any canvassing after 
the arrival .of the writ ?—No, I would prevent can- 
vassing altogether. What I would prevent after the 
receipt of the writ is public meetings. 

48,294. Then substantially a stranger could scarcely 
stand for Norwich, because he would be allowed no 
public meetings, he would be allowed no agents, and 
no messengers ,—He would be allowed no public. meet- 
ings after the writ had come down, but ie would be 
allowed public meetings before the arrival of the writ. 
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48,295. You know that at present the writ comes 
very soon after the vacancy. ‘The candidate may 
not be chosen until the writ comes. Then, if he 
were a stranger, he could not come atall to Norwich ? 
—He would not be prevented from publishing his 
address. 

48,296. That would be of very little value to a 
stranger ’—Supposing that objection to be a valid — 
one, T cannot help that. Here is a great evil, and we 

can only eradicate it by applying a severe remedy. 

48,297. But if your remedy is a feasible remedy, 
it ought to be applied ea ?—I am not the 
judge of that. 

48,298. I suppose you are aware that it has been 
repeatedly suggested that all house-to-house canvassing 
should be abolished in all constituencies P—I was not 
aware of that. 

48,299. I suppose you are aware that it is rather 
against the law to’ employ messengers as they have 
been employed here ?—Doubtless, 

48,300. After this inquiry messengers so far will be 
abolished in Norwich, will they not?—I have great 
doubt of it; you may not have the messengers, but 
you will have some other plan. 

48,301. With regard to the number of corruptible 
voters, you say there are in your judgment something 
like 3, 000 ?—Yes, I should think so. 

48, 302. How do you come to form that estimate ? 
You have not called it an estimate; I think you ‘said 
you thought ?>—I thought, because I haveno statistics 
by which I can arrive at any conclusion. 1 only give 
you my notion as to the probability. The con- 
stituency consists of 14,000, and I think that, cer- 
tainly, when we see that 8,000 of the 14,000 are 
corruptible. 

' 48,203. You have.no basis and no facts upon which 
to found that opinion P—No. 

48,304. It is substantially a sort of guess on your 
part >—Cer tainly, as it always must be. 

48,305. Some gentlemen have raised it to 5,000, 
some put it down as low as 1,000 or 500?~—-In ‘poth 
cases it must be guesswork to a certain extent. 

48,306. I understand I am wrong in saying one 
gentleman put it down as low as 500. I thought some 
one did?—I do not know at all, I shouid hardly 
think it possible. I should hardly think it can be as 
lowas 500. 

48,307. Have you noticed that the suggestion of a 
bargain between the two leading ‘parties to avoid ail 
corrupt practices has been already put, and that one | 
of the witnesses has said that in such a case as that 
he ‘would be afraid that those corruptible voters 
would start a third candidate at. once and. bring him 
down, and disregard the views of the two leading 
parties ?>—I think I remember seeing that in the 
report of your proceedings. . 

48,308. What do you think of it? 
likely to happen ?—No, I donot think it is. 
if it did happen, it would be useless. 

48,309. Why ?—Because I think, supposing ‘the 
‘number of corruptible voters to be 3,000, you may 
assume that no persons would vote for the third can- 
didate but those 3,000; therefore, it is impossible they 
could return their candidate. 

48,310. It may be that they may bring a very 
-aceeptable candidate, a candidate who might himself 
be very popular. Everyone would not know that he 
was a candidate brought down by the corrupt voters ? 
—That would be easily known. Such a thing is 
possible; but, as I have said just now, I think where — 
there is a virulent disease you must apply a severe 
remedy, and you must take the risk; you must run the 
chance of inconveniences that may arise. 
48,311. There would be no neeessity at all for alter- 
ing the law if the two deading’ parties were to agree 
upon that. There would be no necessity for a special 
law for Norwich ?—The Chief Commissioner has put 
that tome. Of course, if an agreement of that sort 
were te be entered into, and if the parties to that - 
agreement were to adhere to it, perhaps there might 
be no necessity for a special law; but then, I think 


Is that very 
I think 
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even with such an agreement, it would be very desirable 
to get rid of the present electioneering machinery. -: 
48,312 (Mr. Howard.) The proposition I put to 
you was this: Assuming the bargain to be made in 
the most honourable spirit with a view to keep it 
between the leading supporters; yet, without an altera- 
tion of the law as it at present stands, you must trust 
still to your inferior agents, ward managers, and so on ; 
and if they will not observe, in the heat and excitement 
of the election, the honourable bargain of their 
leaders, you accomplish nothing ?—You accomplish 
nothing. In fact, perhaps, persons of that sort may 


say, “ We do not intend to be bound by the leaders, ~ 


“they may do what they like.” 

48,313. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do I understand you to 
say that you would have no agents and no managers, 
and that you would not have a law agent ?—Certainly, 
I would not allow him to have an agent at all. I think 
I heard Mr. Smith say here yesterday that Mr. Tillett 
proposed something of that kind at the meeting of his 
supporters, and that Mr. Smith supported Mr. Tillett’s 
view, but that they were overruled by others. 
was glad to hear Mr. Smith say that, because it is 
exceedingly creditable to Mr. Tillett and to himself. 
But you see the consequence of having managers, 
agents, and so forth. When a candidate proposes to 
do what would go a long way towards getting a pure 
election, his promoters fought and were permitted to 
do it, the persons doing that being those probably 
_ who would be managers and agents under the present 
system. 


Now I. 
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48,314. Do you not think there would be a difficulty, 
supposing the common case which now. occurs of a 
candidate in his absence being proposed ? How is he 
to manage that? There is no agent, no anybody to 
pay the necessary expenses by any deposit—In_ the 
first place the proposing a candidate in his absence 
is a very rare occurrence; and if an alteration of 
that kind were made, and any person were to come 
forward to represent Norwich, I imagine he would take 
care to be present. I think there would be no fear 
of that occurring. 


48,315. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think he would 
have much chance if he was not present >—None 
whatever. 


48,316. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Who was the candidate 
plucked in 1870 ?—_No, I*said in 1870 the arrange- 
ment of which I spoke was made, in consequence of it 
being supposed that at the previous election there had 
been a lavish expenditure legitimately, but still lavish. 
I certainly used that illustration, that.it was thought 
the candidate was looked upon as a person to be 
plucked, and he had been plucked. I refer of course 
to the election of 1868. 

48,317. (Mr. Goldney.) You do not wish to apply 
your ideas as to agency and non-canvassing, and so on, 
to the British islands at large ?—No. 

48,318. You do not see any necessity for it in most 
of the other constituencies?—I do not, but I think 
there is a great necessity for it in this constituency. 


Mr. THomas Catver. recalled and further examined. 


(The Witness.) I wish to say a few words in 
reference to a statement made by Mr. Kett yesterday. 

48,319. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Kett said you told 
him about the 2,000 men that were to be on; and 
inasmuch as in your evidence the other day you said 
you had no recollection of stating that, I thought it 
was proper that Mr. Kett should be asked, and I asked 
him aecordingly. I told him you could not under- 
take to swear positively about it, but you were under 
the impression that it was a mistake, and I should 
tell you that he most distinctly re-affirmed it. He 
says he had this conversation with you, and he asserts 
that you certainly made a statement in the presence 
of a number of persons in the witness’s shop, though 
now you had apparently forgotten it?—I have seen 
Mr. Kett this morning, and we have had a conversa- 
tion, and it appears to be a mixed conversation, and 
that Mr. Kett is under a wrong impression. 

48,320. Is it a mixed conclusion ?—It is a mixed 
conversation. 

48,821.. What about the conclusion from the con- 
versation ? Is that mixed ?—It is mixed. 

48,322. You have done most properly in coming 


into Court and giving us this statement, which we will 
take into our .consideration, but I am afraid you have 
not done much to clear up the mystery P—Mr. Kett 
feels that he is under a wrong impression. 

48,323. That is his view? —That is his view. 

48,324. Mr. Kett had better come and say that in 
justice to you ?>—I would have had him come into this 
Court, but he feels a little diffidence. We are on 
friendly terms, and it appears to have been a friendly 
chit-chat.. 

48,325. You will not allow matters of that sort to 
destroy old friendships ?—I hope not. 

48,326. Itseems to be a “mixed conclusion” ?—I 
do not know about the mixed conclusion ; there really 
appears to be an error that has crept in. 

48,327. We will consider the evidence if you are 
both satisfied >—We are both satisfied. 

38,328. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) If so, why should not Mr. 
Kett come into Court himself ?—I do not know; he 
has been persuaded to come in, but he thought I should 
be quite sufficient to settle this. He thought the 
Court would accept it. 


Me. George ALDEN STEVENS recailed and further examined. 


48,329. (Mr. Howard.) There are two or three 
matters about which I wanted to ask you a few more 
questions ?—I might say that some questions have 
been asked respecting the Liberal Club in Norwich ? 

48,330, Not only the Liberal Club, but the Con- 
servative Club?—Yes. I think I might supply that 

which Mr. Utten Browne could not supply. 1 have 
a copy of the rules of the club here, with the names 
of the president and vice-president. ' 

48,331. We are entirely unconcerned with the 
rules. We only wanted to know what the political 
organisations in the, place were ?—I thought you 
might like to know what objects the club had in view. 
J have all the particulars respecting it. It is some- 
what in embryo at. the present time. The building 
is not complete, and we have not formally opened it. 

48,332. We have no concern about that. We only: 
‘wanted to know what the political organisations were 


on both sides ?—It has had nothing to do with election’ 


matters up to the present time, 


48,333. It has scarcely been in existence. That is: 
a good reason for it >—Just so. ; 
48,334. A long time ago. this question was put to 
Mr. Kett: “Did you ever hear what he,” that’ is 
Gardiner, “spent at the election”? He said, “JT 
“ heard that Kent and some other persons had gone 
“ with him to get his election money from Mr. 
«“ Stevens, and I have been told that he was heard:on 
* one occasion to say, ‘ At last I have got it,’ show-: 
** ing the money as he spoke. Whom did he show it 
“ to 2—To Mr. Martin, at the “ Bull,” who said, ‘ We 
“ have been down to get our money,” and’ ‘we have 
“ «been down with Gardiner to get our election 
“ “money,’ and again he said to (sardiner, ‘ Well, 
“ “you have got your election money?” Do you 
remember hearing that >—Yes, I remember hearing 
it. That‘refers, I think, to the 1875 election. | 
48,335. I think it does?—I take it as applying to 
both elections. Mr. Gardiner never applied to me for 
a shilling in his life for election matters, I have never 
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paid Mr. Gardiner a shilling, and never promised Mr. 
Gardiner a shilling. 

48,336. Did Mr. Kent ?—Certainly not, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief; I never hedid of such a 
thing. We always looked upon Gardiner as an out- 
sider, as aman who could not be trusted in election 
matters. He sometimes drinks more than he ought 
to drink, and { should never think of recognising 
anything that he did. The explanation of that stupid 
thing about the committee room in 1874 is this, that 
the managers of the ward committee rooms in the 
seventh ward were desired to be very careful of Mr. 
Gardiner, and not allow him in the committee rooms. 
He then said to himself, “ I shall have one of my 
own,” and he did it ; but we cannot be held responsi- 
ble for what a man of that sort may do. I have 
never promised him a sixpence or paid him a sixpence, 


or had an application from him for a sixpence. 


48,337. Then we have a Mr. Martin mentioned, 
“ Whom did he Bhow: it to ?—To Mr. Martin at the 
« ¢ Bull, who said, ‘ We’ have. been down to get our 
** money,’ and ‘ We have been down with Gardiner 

‘ to get our election money’”?—I never saw Mr. 
Gar diner about election money. 

48,338. Mr. Martin ?—Nor Mr. Martin. 

48,339. ‘Chat is Martin, of the “ Bull” ?—Yes. . If 
any cabs were engaged of Mr. Martin, they are in- 
cluded in the sheriff’s account and paid for by me. 

48,340. Do you think you did pay Mr. Martin ?— 
I think not, not a sixpence. 

48,341. Who would pay Mr. Martin ?—Gardiner, I 
suppose, if he hired his cabs. 

48,342. You see it is a tolerably distinct state- 
ment, and that is the reason I call your attention to 
it. I think, perhaps, it would be fairer, as I have 
not called attention to it before, if you will just look 


. between this and the time I next see you?—The 


sheriff’s account will show. 

48,343. That will not show what I am asking you, 
whether you paid a guinea to Martin?—Yes, it 
would. 

48,344.:The sherifi’s account would not ?>—Yes, if 
I paid anything to Martin, it would be in the sheriff's 
account, because it would be under the head of cabs 
and conveyances. 

- 48,245. Would it designate Mr. Martin oer Cae 
if [ paid it. 

48,346. You are able to say: in the witness box, 
that unless it is in the sheriff’s account, you never 
paid it ?—Certainly, I never paid a sixpence, except 
what is in the sheriff’s account. 

48,347. (Mr. Goldney.) And there would be a 


voucher for it >—And there would be a voucher for it 


there. 

48,348. (Mr. Howard.) Was it you who gave to 
Mr. Tillett an assurance, either verbal or written, 
that there was nothing wrong in 1874, except in 
regard to lavish expenditure —I think I gave him a 
verbal assurance; | gave him nothing in writing. 

48,349. I asked Mr. Tillett about it, and he said 
he had an assurance. I pointed out that in his own 
evidence it was reported that he had said, “ We were 
“ advised that they could not go-into the 1874 elec- 
“* tion; and I have moreover an assurance, both ver- 
“ bally, and in writing, that there was nothing wrong 
“ in 1874, except with regard to lavish expenditure ” ? 


_ —That was what I told Mr. Tillett, and that was my 


belief. - 

48,350. It struck me and Mr. Tillett, that the 
written assurance might have been the assurance you 
gave to Mr, William Henry Tillett. You gave him 
one in writing ?—Yes, that I believed there was 
nothing of a corrupt nature in the 1874 election. 

48,351. Except the lavish expenditure ?—Kxcept 
the lavish expenditure. 

48,352. I do not understand that you made any 
objection to the employment, in several cases, at all 
events, of the same ward managers in 1875 as had 
acted in 1874 ?—No, I did not. 

- 48,353. You did not think that a ‘reasonable pre- 
caution to take ?—I gave them an additional caution. 


. but I must say in this ¢ 


. 
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48,354. Why did you give them an additional 
caution?—I thought there had been more persons 
employed in 1874 ‘than ought to have been, and I told 
them in 1875 to be extra cautious upon that point, 
The expression I made use of to a great many of them 
was this: ‘‘No more cats than wiil catch mice; we 
“want no more men employed here than you have 
“ work to give them to do.” I followed it up, “Not - 
“a shilling, not a glass of beer.” 

48,355. “That. was your personal wish ?—That was 
my personal wish and desire. 

48,356. And your personal direction ?—And my 
per sonal direction to the ward managers. 

48,357. You scarcely think it was kept ?—I think, 
as I told ‘you when I was here last, there has been a 
very excessive employment. 

48,358. It touches upon the question I put to Mr. 
Utten Browne just now, that even though the can- 
didates and their chief agents should have the strictest 
desire to conduct the election honourably, they are 
always in the hands of their inferior agents >—Yes; 
case, in the 1875 election, I 
believe that the intentions of those who were under 
me were as honourable as mine were, paradoxical as 
that may seem. 

48,359.. You scarcely think that their acts kept pace 
with their’ intentions ?—I cannot define exactly what 
their intentions were. 

48,360. You can define their acts ?—I. say my defi- 
nition of their acts is that there was an excessive 
employment. What led to that I do not know. I do 
not believe it was an employment for the purpose of 
obtaining votes dishonestly. 

48, 361. You have no means of knowing what they 
intended ?—Of course I cannot go into their minds. 

48,362. Singularly enough, ‘at the last moment 
after the ward managers themselves had been 
examined, gentlemen have undertaken in the witness 
box to guarantee their intentions, and to define their 
conduct. All I can say is that the ward managers did 


‘not offer that for.themselves as a defence; the defence 


has come at the last moment on their behalf. I 
thought it was only fair to give you the same oppor- 
tunity we have given to one or two other gentle- - 
men. I must ask you a question which I asked Mr. 
Tillett, and have since asked Mr. Gilbert, about the 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1863. You were aware that 
that Act made it a misdemeanour for employed voters 
to vote. Did you, or anyone by your directions, warn 
the voters of that serious provision of the law, at 
either the election of 1874 or 1875?—I did not. I 
neyer asked that one of them should vote, but { did 
not warn them that they ought not to vote. 

48,363. The 1veason why I put it to you, particu- 
larly, is because you were the chief agent, and a 
member of the legal profession, with legal knowledge 
and opportunities of knowing what the consequences 
would be. However, that is the state of things ?— 
Personally I did not engage a man myself, to the best 
of my recoilection and belief, and I certainly did not 
go round to all the men to give them that caution or 
warning, 

48, 364. Nor did you give anyone instructions to do. 
it?--Nor did I give the ward managers instructions 
to do it. 

48,365. Nor, so far as I understand you, did mY of 


- the ward managers ?—Quite so. 


48,366. Do you know of the existence of any out- 
standing claims in respect of either election, whether 
they are right or wrong? Are there any outstanding 
claims of which you have any knowledge or suspicion ? 
—None whatever, with one exception that I had an 
application made. There was a horse killed in the 
1875 election, and I had an application for the can= 
didate to make that good; but I declined to do it as 
it was not a legal claim, and it was not paid. 
that exception ‘Ihave had no claim made on me. I 
believe I shall never know, and I have no knowledge 
of a sixpence being expended beyond what I have 
returned to the sheriff, 


48,367. When Mr. Coaks was called on the 9th 


With -— 
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September, he was discussing those cheques as to 
which you were afterwards examined, and with 
reference to one of those he said, “Then there is 
“ Thomas Campling, 5/. I think that a doubtful item.” 
Campling has since presented himself to us, and 
desired to contradict that statement made by Mr. 
Coaks, that he had received 5J. Then I asked, “ What 
‘‘for” ? and he said, “I do not know what for ; it 
** seems to be laid to my charge in my parish that I 
‘received 5/.” They seemed to have been talking 
about the evidence, and he was rather annoyed about 
it. I said, “Do you believe you are the person 
‘alluded to”? He assumes that it was in 1868, and 
he said, “I am quite sure I did not receive any 
“ cheque” ?—I am certain I can bring the Thomas 
Campling here who did receive the money. 


48,368. Is he another man ?—Yes ; my impression 


is it is Thomas Campling, of the parish of St. Mary’s ; 
but I can find it out for you. IJ am quite certain it is 
not the man that. was before you yesterday. 

48,369. J had a double object. in asking you the 
question, both for your sake and for the sake of this 
man Campling ?—No, it was not him. I know this 
Campling who was up yesterday ; but I can ascertain 
full particulars as to that, I have no doubt, if the man 
is alive ; I am not sure whether he is or not. 

48,370. Perhaps you will think of it >—I will tak 
care of that. 

48,371. When you were before us last, I think I did 
not ask you any questions about the extensive employ- 
ment of public-houses. I have called the attention of 

‘several persons to that since. Having called the pub- 
licans, and gone into the matter, we are now in posses- 
sion of the proper statistics about it. Have you ascer- 
tained what the number of public-houses is ?—I have ; 
yesterday I went through the vouchers, and so on,'with 
your secretary, and I can give you the number. ‘The 
number altogether employed and paid by us were 48 
committee rooms in the city. 

48,372. That is to say 48 public-houses, at which 
committee rooms proper were held?—At which I 
believe the intention was to hold committee rooms 
proper. 

48,373. I will not discuss whether they were sham 
or real, but committee rooms so called >—Committee 
rooms so called and paid for by us, 48. There were 
six meetings held at public-houses, for which we 

aid. 

48,374. (Mr. Goldney.) Which are the ones you 
eliminate ?— Wilkinson, Thomas, one guinea. 

- 48,375. Take the first ward ?—I will give the com- 
mittee rooms first, Osborn, two guineas ; Thomas Balls, 
*two guineas; Thomas Clarke, three guineas ; Roddick, 
five guineas ; Miller,6/. ; Mr. Reeve, two guineas. That 
is the first ward. Thesecond ward, Widdows, 7/. 10s. 

48,376. That is the bandmaster?—-The same man 
who keeps the “‘City Arms.” Cubitt, two guineas ; 
Smith, two guineas; Godfrey Green, two guineas ; 
Batley, one guinea; ‘Thompson, 1/. 9s. — 

48,377. That is the “ King’s Head” in Magdalen 
Street ?—I am afraid I cannot refer to it. 

48,378. Then Thomas Betts, the “ French Horn” ? 
—That was a meeting. Then the third ward, King, 
two'guineas ; Stevens, two guineas ; Whitmore, 2/. 10s.,; 
Carter, Dyball, Roll, Skoyles, Mumford, Palmer, 
Betts, Nursey. Fourth ward Clarke, Dawson, Nash, 
Aldons was a meeting. 

48,379. De Caux ?>—De Caux was for meetings. 

48,380. Then the fifth ward ?—Fred. Alden Moore, 
and Jeremiah Daynes were the committee rooms. 

48,381. What is Daniels’s at the “Cellar House ”? 
—That was for meetings; there was no committee 
room. 

48,382. He was paid more than the ordinary 1d. ?— 
Yes, the skittle ground was used, and there was some 
preparations for it. 

48,383. Then the sixth ward ?—Copeman, Green, 
Webster, Cropp, Clarke. 

48,384. Then the seventh ward ?—Hindle, John 

Daynes, Samuel Powell, Campling, Spellman, Watson, 
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Mitchell, Kibblewhite, Dover. There is a Tidman, 
but he has not been paid. He made a claim. 

ah He wanted 3/. and he was only offered, 2. ? 
—Yes. : 

48,386. (Mr. Howard). Still, that must be counted ? 
—I have done so. In the eighth, Snowden, Sayer, 
Mackley, Madge, Sillis. That comprises the whole.’ 

i 48,387. (Mr. Goldney.) 49 I make them ?—I make 

8. ; 
48,388. Then that leaves Thomas Betts at the 
“French Horn.” That is the first ?—Yes. 

48,389. There is Wilkinson, at the “ Cardinal’s 
Cap ” ?—Wilkinson first, Brundall second. 

48,390. That is the “ Fleece” ?—Yes; Betts third, 
De Caux, Aldons, Daniels, and Woods; the “ Cricketers 
Arms,” I think he keeps. 

48,391. Then Isaac Canham of the “ Dyers Arms ” ? 
—He was paid nothing, nor were his committee rooms 
engaged. ; 

48,392. Tench, of the “Jack o’ Newbury” ?>—No 
committee rooms engaged and nothing paid for them ; 
Tench stated that here. Canham of the “Dyers 
Arms? said they puta board up at his house in the 


committee rooms. We had a committee room in 1874, 


and I believe the man, when he went past, stuck a 
board up, but we did not engage the room. 

48,393. Henry Cooper of course you reckon out. 
You say you had nothing to do with him, I make it 
49 both times ?—You are right. I counted the figures 
and left out Tidman. bs 

48,394. Then, you see, there are 56 
retained on the Liberal side >—Yes. 

48,395. (Mr. Howard.) Can you justify that 2—I do 
not justify it thoroughly; I think there were more com- 
mittee rooms engaged than ought to have been engaged. 

48,396. It is due to you to ask you this, were you 
aware, until afterwards, that so many were engaged ?>— 
Certainly not. I was not aware of the number until 
I heard 62 mentioned in this court as being the 
number, I at once asked the Secretary to allow me to 
go through them to see how they were made up ; I had 
no idea that there were so many as approaching 62. 

48,397. Are you aware that there were 40 or 45 


public-houses 


_on the other side ?— Yes. 


48,398. I put it to you as having great experience 


in these matters, do you recognise, as other persons - . 


have done in this court, that it is a very serious 
business at an election to have so large a public-house 
influence retained as part and parcel of the clection 
machinery ?—I must say I do not look upon it as so 
serious a matter as the Commissioners do. 

48,399. I remind you now that two or three 
publicans have confessed (we must take it as an 
important matter), that they believe the object of 
retaining the public-houses is to buy up the influence 
of the house ?—I believe this, that almost every public- 
house engaged by us (we will say there are a few 
exceptions and one a notable exception) is kept by 
a staunch, Liberal, and whether we had engaged their 
house or not, we should had their votes and their 


* influence. 


48,400. That, if I may say so, may or may, not be ; 
is rather arguing in a circle. The question is 
whether or not the staunch Liberalism or staunch 
Conservatism, as the case may be, is not very much 
a question of retaining the house?—I think I am 
somewhat responsible for the increase of committee 
rooms from 1870 and 1871 to 1874; 1874 was the 
first election we had under the ballot. In previous 
elections we could asertain from the central committee 
rooms, from the marking off lists which we had there, 
who had voted and who had not voted, so that we 
could get up the non-voters. That was most easily 
ascertained under the old system. When the ballot 
came into operation we could not ascertain that from 
the central committee rooms, and therefore I thought 
(1 may have been exceedingly wrong in my notions), 
that if we had more centres from which we could 
work the wards and the districts, we should be able 
to ascertain better from the committee rooms and 
from working them from different centres, who had 
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and who had not voted, so that we could get up those 
who had not voted. We will take a parish. If we 
had a house in a parish, with certain people to look 
after the voters in that parish, they would go to the 
committee room and see the register there, and mark 
off there those they had taken up, and those who 
looked after that parish would go after those who had 
not voted. Ithought in 1874 that it was necessary 
to have more committee rooms for the purpose of 
ascertaining who had and who had not voted, and 
more were engaged in 1874. 

48,401. If you say so lam quite sure that reason 
commended itself to your mind, but what strikes one 
is that the ballot all the more rendered such a state 
of things unnecessary ?—All I say is that I considered 
at the time it was more necessary. 

48,402. I will ask you now what you think. We 

had a gentleman who gave very careful and 
thoughtful evidence. That was Mr. Samuel Daynes, 
a gentleman on your side of politics. (The learned 
Commissioner read from a report of the evidence.) 
He is a gentleman of very considerable political 
experience. Do you differ with his. conclusions P— 
I agree with him, and yet I differ from him. I agree 
with him in this, that with 63 or 64 committee rooms, 
some of them would be rubbish, but I do not agree 
with him that you can work an election with no 
committee rooms. 
_ 48,403. He would very likely, give you, one ?—One 
would be a nuisance; we should have it so thronged 
with people that we could not do our work there. I 
think it is advisable to divide the people into different 
committee rooms, so that they could get the same in- 
formation in several ‘places. If I had only the central 
committee rooms, and everybody coming to make 
inquiries, I could do nothing; I should have the place 
thronged from morning to night. We should have 
crowds about the door, ‘and could not do anything. 

48,404. You do not seem to think the ballot has 
diminished the necessity of that sort of thing ?—I do 
not think the ballot has diminished the necessity for 
committee rooms. 

48,405. That proposition, if it is looked into, is 
not a very satisfactory piece of evidence. Why 
has it not diminished the necessity for committee 
rooms? It was expected it would diminish such 
employment as that. But in your case, so far from 
having diminished it, it would seem to us, on the 
evidence, that it has simply increased it. ‘That is the 
extraordinary thing ?—If we could get rid of the 
necessity for looking up voters and bringing them up, 
if both sides would agree to allow them to come up or 
stop at home as they liked, I think we could do 
without any committee rooms at all. ‘While you have 


machinery you must have places to work that ma- 


chinery from, and my notion is that if you divide 
those places over the city it is much better than having 
one central place. 

48,406. You think it would be better not to have 
them at all, if possible ?—I quite think so. I quite 
agree with what Mr. Utten Browne said, (although, so 
to say, Othello’s occupation might be gone,) as to the 


_ advisability of getting rid of the machinery of elec- 


tions. 

48,407. And public-houses among other things ?— 
And public-houses among other things. 

48,408. It has been said here distinctly, and by 
publicans themselves, that the real object isto get the 
public-house influence. I will excuse you from 
answering the question, in your position as agent of 
the party, if you desire it. Have you formed any 


_ Opinion about it P—Yes, I have to a certain extent. 


I have an opinion, and believe it too, that to a certain 
extent itis considered desirable in Norwich, to obtain the 
public-house interest. I think that matter has been 
more in front of us since the Licensing Act. We 
have had the Conservative journals writing us down 
as being against the interest of the poor man and the 
beer interest, and so on. 

48,409. And you have winked at the, public-house 
system as a means of influence in consequence ?—I 
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think every public-house at an election time is to a 
certain extent a.committee room. 

48,410. If you choose so to make it ?—Whether I 
make it, or whether the other side make it or not, I 
say it is to a certain extent a committee room, and 
has a considerable amount of’ influence on an election ; - 
politics get talked there. 

48,411. All T ask you, in presence of the city, is 
whether you justify the public-house system ?—I should 
say I do not, 

48,412. Do you not recognise it as a real substantial 
evil 2—I think it is unnecessary. Ishould very much 
prefer that public-houses were closed entirely on the 
election day. 

48,413. Are you able to give us any satisfactory 
reason why, since the Ballot Act, the evil has increased 
in Norwich, and not diminished —I. tell you I was 
responsible to a certain extent in 1874 for extra 
public-houses being engaged ; and I say this, and I 


. Say it conscientiously, that I had no thought at that _ 


time of obtaining the publicans’ votes or the publicans’ 
influence. 

48,414. Some of the publicans seem to have some- 
what different impressions ?—I cannot answer for the 
publicans. 

48,415. You think you made a mistake ?—Certainly ; 

I should pxohibit it again if I had the control of an 
election. 

48,416. You think you made a mistake in your 
judgment in that matter, at all events P—LI think I 
did ; I am not infallible. 

48, 417. You think there have been two considerable 
mistakes made, at all events, one by an excessive em~ 
ployment of messengers and the other by an excessive 
employment of publie- -houses ?>—All excesses must be 
mistakes. 

48,418. I would rather have it on the evidence.: Do 
you think so ?—I admit it thoroughly. 

48,419. Apart from the question of public-houses, as- 
suming any committee rooms to be necessary at all, do 
you not think private houses would be better. It comes 
to this, that the publican, if he wants to vote, if he 
is a staunch Liberal or staunch Conservative, and 
desires to exercise his franchise honestly, will go and 
do it without the 5 or 6 or 15 guineas, as the case 
may be, and his customers ought not to be influenced 
by him or anybody else ?>—There is a species of in- 
fluence which is very, fair and very proper influence. 


48,420. Do you mean public-house influences of 
that sort >—I think that argument. and Con wauneialith 
in public-houses may assist. 

48,421. You think so?—I thinkso; I should not 
put it all down as corrupt influence. 

48,422. You think it would. assist P—It would 
assist. 

48,423 Do you. recognise the importance of that 
admission ?—I do not recognise, the importance of it 
in the sense in which I daresay you take it, 

48,424. You say that the influence exercised at 
public-houses in discussing the question, argument 
over the counter and in the committee room, is very 
likely to procure votes.. That is what you mean ?— 
To talk up the candidate, and so on. 

48,425. To persuade ?-—Yes. 

48,426. Is not that just what we are discussing. 
You do not. believe in that being quite the proper 
arena for genuine impartial discussion of the candi- 
date’s merits >—I think it is very often so. 

48,427. Am I to assume that there is a sense in 
which you approve of public-houses being employed? 
—I would get rid of them entirely. 


48,428. Why, if they are useful arenas?—I think | 


there is a mixture of evil and good, and the evil 
prevails. 

48,429. Now we give you the opportunity which the 
Commissioners have given to others. Is there any other 


matter to which you wish to direct our attention?— ~ 


There is one little matter I should like to mention. 
Mr. Arthur Bignold in his evidence on the 1870 
election referred especially to the. cantaliiess admitted 
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' into the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital in the election : 


week of 1870, and certainly the tenour of his obser- 
vations was to attribute those casualties to the rough 
element in the 1870 election. 

48,430. (Mr. Goldney.) Or to the necessity of 
haying the rough element as protectors of the peace ? 
—He contended that they had no rough element 
employed. j 

48,431. He contended that they oughtto have had ? 
—I do not know what his line was. 

48,432. (Mr, Howard.) You were not in Court ? 


The matter was, I will not say debated, between the . 


sheriff and Mr. Bignold, but it underwent discussion ? 
—I am told (it may be incorrect) that those casualties 
apply to the whole district from which the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital take their patients. 

48,438. Mr. Bignold did not say to the contrary, 
but during -the election week, as a fact, there were 
those extraordinary casualties, and, as.far as we know, 
no similar -week in the records of the hospital >—I am 
told that the corresponding week in 1869 and the cor- 


responding week in 1871 will give about the same 


average of casualties. ° 

48,434. Whether Mr. Bignold is right on that, or 
not, if does not improve the reputation of the city, 
because you make it a usual instead of an excep- 
tional case ?—I say they are the ordinary casualties 
which come into the hospital. 

48,435. You can scarcely undertake to say that P— 


What I was asking you to do was to summons before — 


you.the house surgeon with the hospital books, and 
you can ascertain the exact state of things. 

48,436. You may credit the Commissioners with 
brains enough to know that that is the last and best 
sort of evidenee on the point.: If there is the 
slightest wish on your part we will get it >—A notion 
of that kind may be very prejudicial, to say that there 
are broken thighs and broken jaws. 

48,437. We will consider the matter. You: have 
heard, I suppose, that there were very serious casualties. 
Mr. Hardy has spoken to the maltreatment of his 
servant man, who died ?—That had nothing to do with 
the 1870 election; that was a municipal election. 

48,438. You are talking about the prejudice of these 
reports. There hasbeen a man put on the fire, and a 
man jammed behind ithe door. What do you think of 
that in a highly polished city like Norwich ?—I think 
the statements are highly polished when they come 
into court. 

48,439. Do you think that Mr. Hardy, a man verg- 
ing on the grave, a respectable tradesman of the city, 
is likely to-come and tell us untruth on his oath ?—I 
_ believe those statements are considerably exaggerated. 

48,440. It is easy to say that ?—It is easy to say 
that. 
~ 48,441, I believe when you say it, most entirely, that 
you think so; but the Commissioners have to consider 
it-as a matter of evidence ?—I read the accounts at 
the time in the newspapers, and I heard of no one 
being burnt. Putting a man.on the fire would lead 
you to suppose he was burnt. 

48,442. It is an evil thing to be put on the fire, 
whether the object is to burn you or not ?—Un- 

doubtedly that is so. 

48,448. (Mr. Goldney.) There is nothing you want 
to say about any of the accounts or numbers, or any- 
thing of the sort that we have?—No, the statement 
made by the Chief Commissioner as to the number of 
messengers employed, is correct. ot 

48,444. Dealing entirely with your figures, it is 996 
or 910 ?—My figures are 869, and there is Culyer’s 
40 to add. 


48,445. 870 you gave it before ?—869, and Culyer’s 


40 to add, that makes 909. That I believe, com- 
prises every man who was engaged in that capacity. 

48,446. That entirely excludes Cropp’s and all that 
sort of thing ?—Yes, all that sort of thing. The only 
thing I paid in connexion with that was the one item 
which appears in a book, and which you called atten- 
tion to—13l. 10s. Cropp. 

48,447. That was for St. Andrew’s Hall?—I never 
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employed a rough except those for St. Andrew’s Hall, 
and after that time I do not believe there was a man 
engaged. 

48,448. I think you are the person, Mr. Stevens, 
who is responsible for the introduction of the term 
rough ?—I think mine wasia derived knowledge ; I do 
not think Iam the inventor of it. 

48,449. At all events, it came from you first -—I was 
not aware of it. 

48,450. (Mr. Howard.) Do youknow anything of a 
Mr. Thomas Bingham ?—I know there is a gentleman 
in Norwich of that name. ; 

48,451. Do you think there is any matter in respect 
of which he can give the Commissioners information ? 
—I am told there is. 

48,452. Where have you been told ?—It has been a 
very current rumour in Norwich that he himself has 
mentioned certain matters. 

48,453. Where did you get the information ?—I can 
scarcely fix it positively. : 

48,454. I think you can. Just think ?—I heard, 
I cannot tell you who told me, that in the bar of an 
hotel in Norwich, the “Rampant Horse,” Mr. Bingham 


‘made a statement that he had paid certain voters in 
Mousehold, and so on, and that he had expended a sum ° 


of something like 601. or 70J. 

48,455. Who told you ?-—I cannot charge my mind. 
I have heard it in more than one place. 

48,456. How long ago do you think you heard it ? 
—dJust before the Commissioners came. 

48,457. May I ask why you did not tell us anything 
about it ?—I think if you will refer to the written 
statement which I gave your secretary, you will find it. 

48,458. What written statement?—A statement 
which I handed to your secretary when he first came 
down to Norwich. You will find a notice of it there. 

48,459. Do you know anything of Thomas Cubitt ? 
—lI know him very well. 

48,460. And Henry Baldwin ?—Henry Baldwin I 
know as a Norwich man. 

48,461. Do you know whether they can give us 
any information with regard to the 1874 eleetion >— 
Iam told they can. 

48,462. Told, by whom ?—I heard, at a meeting of 
the Liberal club, that there was some information of 
that kind which they could furnish to the Commis- 
sioners. 

48,463. When ?—Three or four days since. Ata 
committee meeting there it was discussed that there 
were rumours about the city, and that they should 
like to put it before the Commissioners. . . 

48,464. Who is the president of the Liberal club ? 
—The president of that meeting was Mr. J. D. Smith. 

48,465. We shall have Mr. Smith here this after- 
noon ?—Yes. 

48.466. Are those the only cases you know of ?>— 
The only two other cases I know of are those which 
were mentioned here. I heard Mr. Wiley’s name 
mentioned,’ and Mr. Hart’s. I know of nething else 
beyond that. 

48,467. Had you previously given to us any in- 
formation about Cubitt and Baldwin ?—I think their 
names were mentioned in the original statement, but 
they were simply rumours. They had not attained so 
definite a form as I understand they have since. I 
thought it better, instead of mentioning matters of 
that kind, to put it on paper, and let you use your 
discretion as to whether you should investigate them. 

48,468. Perfectly right.—I said I did not vouch 
for the accuracy of them in any way whatever. 

48,469. Have you any additional evidence of the 
truth of them ?—None whatever. 

48,470. They remain mere rumours ?—They remain 
exacily as you have them. 

48,471. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is the Liberal club the 
only public body representing the Liberals of Norwich ? 
—-We have ward associations all over the city. 

48,472. (Mr. Howard.) Does it represent the whole 
of the Liberal party ?—It is intended to do so. 

48,478. We have nothing to do with Liberal or 
Conservative clubs, except we find that they are poli- 
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tical organisations which concern the clections. So . 


far as they do, either of them, we inquire into them, 
as our predecessors in 1869 inquired into the 
Eldon Club. I ask you, now that it is adverted to, 
does the Liberal club represent the whole of the 
Liberal party, whether Whigs or Radicals, or is it 
confined to a section?—It represents the whole of 
the Liberal party. 

48,474. Have the whole of the Liberal party given 
in their adhesion >—Yes, our members comprise every 
section of the party. 

48,475. Are we to understand that all acts done in 
committee of the Liberal club, and published, are acts 
done with the assent and approval of the whole 
Liberal party of Norwich ?—The whole of the Liberal 
party. of Norwich, but I cannot say they bind. 

48,476. That is precisely the reason why I wanted 
you to see the object which was in my mind ?—There 
is no organisation in Norwich. 

48,477. I must’ not let you escape from that ?—I 
do not wish to escape from anything. 

48,478. Then answer it ?—I will to the best of my 
belief, but I do not wish to give you a wrong impres- 
sion by hasty answers. 


48,479, On the contrary, I think you are desirous 


of giving a right impression. I think I must require 
an answer whether or not the proceedings of the 
Liberal club, so called, done in committee, whether 
published or not, are to be taken as representing the 
whole Liberal party of this city ?>—I think they may 
be fairly taken to represent every shade of opinion in 
the Liberal party. 

48,480. Do they represent the Liberal party ? Does 
the party, as a whole; consider itself bound by the acts 
of the Liberal club in committee ?—I should say cer- 
tainly not, not the whole party as a party; but the 
Liberal club comprises all shades of opinion in the 
Liberal party. 

48,481. It does not bind the Liberal party as such ? 
—A party is a difficult thing to bind. 

48,482. You are a member of the club?—I ama 
member of the club. ; 

48,483. Therefore you will be all the better able to 
tell mé. We have inquired into the Conservative side 
of the question. I only want to know whether the 
Liberal club of which we are speaking, does by its 
acts done in committee, bind the whole of the Liberal 
party of this constituency ?—-I think I should say it 
does not; it is a young club. 

48,484. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there any other political 
body which represents the Liberal party in Norwich ? 
—Notasawhole. They are divided into wards and 
soon. We have no central organisation with the 
exception of the Liberal club. 

48,485. As a general proposition, the Liberal club 
may be said to’ represent the whole of the Liberal 
party ?—It will not bind them. It may be said to 
fairly represent them. 

48,486. I suppose this ‘paragraph in page 8 of this 
paper is the paragraph to which you are referring 
about Cubitt and Bingham ?—I think it is, if you will 
allow me to refer to it. (Lhe paper was handed to 
the witness.) ‘That is the statement to which I refer, 
but I fully explained to the secretary that I had-not 
vouched for the accuracy of that ; they were hints for 
him to elucidate. sit 

48,487. That is the statement about Cubitt, to which 
you referred in this paper ?>—Yes. 

48,488. I suppose, Mr. Stevens, you have seen this 
paper that has beén handed to our secretary ?—I have 
not seen that, but I have heard some portions of it. I 
do not think I have heard the whole of it. I told the 
club sometime since that I, as agent of the party, con- 
sidered myself somewhat on my trial here, and I 
declined to interfere in any inatters connected with the 
club and make any speeches until this Commission had 
gone. I do not take an active part. 

48,489. Perhaps under the circumstances you would 
be good enough to point out any part you did hear of 
or read. I do not want to be asking you about the 
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“parts which you did not hear of?—-I think I heard” 


pretty well all of it. 

48,490. You think you have heard the whole of it ? 
—I think so. 

48,491. Substantially you have heard: the whole of 
it >—I think so. 

48,492. I see there is this paragraph : “That the 
** committee be requested to notify without delay to 
“ the secretary of the Commission the cases and 
* matters calling for inquiry which have as yet not 
“ received adequate attention, and to report thereon 
“ to the next meeting.” Is there any case or matter 
beyond what you have mentioned of Bingham and 
Cubitt >—I know of none. I am not responsible at all -. 
for that paper in any way whatever. 

48,493. You are not responsible ?—No. 

48,494. You have heard it all before ?—I have 
heard it read, and I understood there was to be a 
statement of the kind handed in. It was a matter 
which they were quite competent to do irrespective of 
me, which I had no objection to their doing, and which 
would be for the Commissioners to consider. 

48,495. Was all this done under your advice at all? 
—No, it was not done under my advice. 

48,496. With your sanction ?—I did not object to it: 

48,497. You are aware that there was an expression 
of desire on the part of this body that Buttifant should 
be examined ?—Yes, I understood so. : 

48,498. I suppose you have heard all the witnesses 


“who have been examined in relation to what he has 


said ?—I have heard and read most of the evidence 
given in this Court. 

48,499. Notwithstanding all that, does this Liberal 
committee desire that Buttifant should be examined ? 
—If they state so there, I apprehend that is their 
desire. | © 

48,500. Cubitt, mentioned in the sixth paragraph, is 
the Cubitt mentioned here before >—Yes, I apprehend 
so. 

48,501. What do they mean by ‘this paragraph: 
“ The Committee will also respectfully point out to the 
“* Commissioners that, it being alleged that the Liberal 
“* ward managers employed their messengers not for 
“ the work, but for their votes, the fact cannot be 
“ satisfactorily ascertained without the messengers 
* being called at least in (say) two wards as’ in the 
“ seventh and third wards, the first of which may be 
‘suppose to contain a larger and the second a less 
‘* proportion of the lowest class of voters. It must be 
“ the case that in any such matters a certain number 
‘¢ would shirk their work, but the committee has con- 
“* fidence that they are the exception and not the rule. 
“* Unless they are called there will he a deep feeling 
“ of dissatisfaction, and that all has not been done 
“ which might have been to establish the truth. To 
“ call two or other special and unprincipled men, such 
‘“ as Conservatives who ontered the Liberal camp prob- 
“ ably for purposes of treachery gives a false com- 
“ plexion to the case.” Does that paragraph represent 
general feeling amongst the Liberals of Norwich ?— 
I am sure I have not been able to gauge the opinions 
of the Liberals of Norwich beyond. 

48,502. (Mr. Howard.) If you do not know, you 
cannot tell us ?—I think I had better say I have not 
been able to gauge the opinions of the Liberals of 
Norwich upon that point. 

48,503. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You were going to add 
something ?>—I have heard an opinion expressed that 
calling three or four men who admitted they were 
Conservatives, and that they got into the Liberal 
camp for the purpose, I may say, of being spies, or. — 
reporting what was going on, would not be a fair 
sample of the messengers employed by the Liberals. 

48,504. (Mr. Howard.) Would not be ?— Would 
not be. . 

48,505. If who were called ?—Having been called 
that they would not fairly represent the Liberal 
messengers. ae 

48,506. Perhaps you will tell us who they are rp— 
Well, Conyers perhaps would be referred to. 
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48,507. Do not suppose.—I am not giving my own 
opinion. Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon asked me a 
question. 

48,508. I wish it to be observed that I asked no such 
questions, but if they are asked and answered we must 
go to the facts. Who are the persons who will come 
here and prove that they were spies in the Liberal 
camp ?—I do not say that. 

48,509. That is your evidence ?—What I said that 
I understood was this, that persons have told me that 
they thought it was scarcely a fair sample of mes- 
sengers employed by the Liberals, that these persons 
who were called were not fair samples, as from their 
evidence it appeared that they were Conservatives, and, 
in the opinion of these people, were spies in the Liberal 
camp. 

48,510. Who told you they were called as a sample 
of messengers, or who told anyone else, or whoever 
supposed they were called as samples of messengers ? 
—They were called as messengers. 

48,511. How do you know ?—They were called ; I 
do not know. 

48,512. Why say so? words are of some consequence 
upon this matter ?—They were messengers. 

48,513. ‘They were witnesses called ?—I will confine 
myself to that. 
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48,514. That is the distinction, and the all im” 
portant distinction. Messengers proper have been 
called for other and distinct purposes. Messengers, 
qua messengers, have not been called, so that you see 
how very desirable it is to be particular ?—It would 
be very undesirable and presumptuous on my part, as 
to the reasons which actuated the Commissioners. 

48,515. You did undertake to give an opinion ?—I 
should not have given my opinion unless I had been 
asked. 

48,516. I do not think you would ?—I do not wish 
to judge. 

48,517. There is that distinction between calling 
a man who happens to have been a messenger, to 
prove other facts, and calling him to prove facts in 
relation to his messengership?—There is an obvious 
distinction, clearly. 

48,518. You recognise it ?—I recognise it now, fully. 

48,519. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You would not call 
George Butcher a spy, who was employed by the 
Liberals in 1875, and voted for Col. Wilkinson. I 
mean it was not your intention to call him a spy ?—I 
should suy certainly not. a 

41,520. Do you say he is a fair sample ?—I think 
those who shirk their work would be the first to go 
and give information against us. 


Mr. SamurLt Daynes recalled and further’ examined. 


(The witness.) Would you allow me, Mr. Chief 
Commissioner, to offer a brief explanation with regard 
to what was running in my mind when [I said com- 
mittee rooms were a sham. I entirely meant that, 
and mean it now. My mind: was running in the 
direction of the evidence given this morning by Mr. 
Utten Browne. He thinks, and I think, that the 
election should be managed by the official authorities, 
and in that case, if men were not to be hunted up, 
there would be no necessity for these committees. 
There is one remark Mr. Browne made this morning 
which, if you will allow me, I should like to correct 
in some degree; that is, he seemed to think there 
should be no speeches made after the receipt of the 
writ. In that case, you will remember the hot speed 
with which Parliament was dissolved in 1874. If 
that provision had been in force there would have 
been a profound silence reigning through England, 
there would have been no experience, and in point 
of fact we should have missed the grand speech of the 
Prime Minister, and the eloquent speeches of Mr. 


Gladstone. There is another point with regard to 
Mr. Utten, Browne’s views, he thinks that there 
should be a special law made for this town. Now I 
cannot help thinking, I speak with great respect 
to Mr. Browne’s experience, as he is one of the best 
magistrates we have in Norwich, he can have but 
little acquaintance with what goes on in other places. 

48,521. Our Commission refers only to Norwich. 
I think you have already had an opportunity of 
explaining. We were glad to see you before, when 
you told us of one or two other places ?—I will not 
name the place. 

48,522. You have already stated that you think 
great alterations in the law are necessary ; upon the 
other point you differ ?—I should think there should 
be a great alteration in the election law of this 
country. 

48,523. The Commissioners understand you. They 
ave happy to have given you the opportunity >—I am 
much obliged to you. 


Mrs. ExvizaBpetH BALLs sworn and examined. 


48,524, (Mr. Goldney.) I think you are a widow? 
—Yes. 

48,525. Your late husband, I believe, kept a public- 
house ?—Yes. 

48,526. What was the name of it?—The “ Bee- 
hive,” on St. Martin’s Plain. 

48,527. Which ward is that in ?—The first ward. 

48,528. At the last election, I believe, you let a 
room as 2 committee room to the Liberal party ?— 

es. 
mere Who engaged the room ?—Mr. Kent, the 
brushmaker. 

48,530. Did you see him about it?—I saw him the 
first time he came, but he came only once. 

48,531. Did you arrange to let the room to them ?— 
I merely said it was quite agreeable he should have 
the room, and that is all was said about it. 

48,5382. What day did they come down and take 
possession of the room ?— Three days before the 
election I think it was. 

48,533. Who was there >—Mr..Ouse was there, and 


that is all I know. 1 
48,534. Any messengers ?— Yes, there were three 


men there; I do not know who they were, nor do I 
know their names. 

48,535. Were they busy there ?>—Going to and fro 
as they were sent. 

48,536. You do not know that they did very 
much ?—No, I do not know. 

48,537. Did your husband recommend any of these 
messengers for employment ?—I do not think he did, 
not that Iam aware of. They were strangers to our 
place, we did not know the men at all. 

48,538. He did not know the men at all ?>—I did 
not know them. : 

48,539. Did they have any beer, or anything of that 
sort ?—They had beer, and bread and cheese, and 
things of that sort at dinner times, one o’clock. 

48,540. Was that paid for afterwards ?—That was 
paid for at the time. 

48,541. Was the room let at the general election in 
1874, when Mr. Huddleston was here P—No. 

48,542. It was not?—No, we did not live there 
then. 

48,548. Where did you live then?—We lived in 
a private house. 


Samurx Hatt WILEY sworn and examined. 


48,544. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—A 
publican and shopkeeper. 


N. 


48,545. What part of the city >—Cowgate Street, 
St. James’s. ; 
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48,546. Had you anything to do with the last 
election ?—No, only voting. 

48,547. Had you anything to do with the election 
of 1874 ?-—Yes. 

48,548. What had you to do with that ?—About five 
or six days previous to the election, Mr. Coaks sent to 
me to know if I would oblige him by getting up some 
voters for Colman and Huddleston, or Huddleston and 
Stracey, which I could get them for ; he said Huddle- 
ston and Stracey, but he had no objection to Mr. 
Colman only to keep that fellow Tillett out. 

48,549. Did yousee Mr. Coaks ?—Yes. 

48,550. What did you arrange with Mr. Coaks ?— 
He told me whatever I done he would pay me for my 
trouble, and pay me for what money I laid out. 

48,551. What were you to lay out money in?—In 
getting up voters ; Huddleston and Stracey, or Colman 
and Huddleston. 

48,552. Did you get up voters ?—Yes, I did. 

48,553. In what way?—I went from one part of 
the place to another, where I found people standing 
about and wanting a day’s work ; I called them on one 
side, and asked them what they wanted, and paid 
them. 

48,554. How much did you pay them ?—s. each. 

48,555. Was that the first day you went round ?— 
That was the election day. 

48,556. You found out their names, I suppose ; you 
asked their names ?—I never asked one, they were all 
entire strangers ; I would not ask one I knew for fear 
they should round on me. I do not know anyone. 

48,557. Why should you fear they would round on 
you if you were doing that which was right ?—I knew 
that was wrong. 

48,558. What was wrong ?—Buying votes. I did 
it to oblige Mr. Coaks. 

' 48,559. Did you buy these votes ?—Yes, I did. I 
came here to speak the truth, and I shall speak it. 

48,560. How many votes do you think you bought 
in that way >—I am sure I do not know, I can hardly 
tell you. I suppose 20 or 30, it might be more. 

48,561. Did you know any of the men ?—Not one. 

48,562. Did you know where they lived ?>—No. 

48,563. Did you know what their trade was >—No, 
I cannot say. I know some of them looked as if they 
worked at gravel pits, bricklayers, and so on. 

48,564. You did not ask them whether or not they 
had votes ?—I did not want to ask them that, because 
they were talking one to another that they would not 
vote without getting a day’s work ; then I called them 
on one side. 

48,565. Did you ask them whether they had votes ? 
—No ; they showed me their voting cards. 

48,566. What cards did they show you ?—Some of 
them for Huddleston and Stracey, and some for some 
others. 

48,567. Some for whom?—Some for Colman and 
Tillett. 

48,568. Both parties ?—Yes. They said they would 
not vote for any. without they got paid. 

48,569. They said so ?—Yes. 

48,570. All of them ?—Yes. 

48,571. That they would vote for anyone who paid 
them ?>— Yes. 

48,572. Anyone who paid them they were willing 
to vote for ?-—-Yes. 

48,573. They knew they were not to do any work, 
because it was the election day. You did not ask 
them to do any work ?—No. 

48,574. You simply bargained for their votes at 5s. 
a head, in money ?>—Yes. 

48,575. That was it, was it not p—Yes. 

48,576. They were nothing loth to take the money ? 
—-No. 

48,577. They took it quickly Very quick. 

48,578. Did you see that. they went to the poll to 
vote '—Yes, I went with them. 5g ; 

48,579. That was in 1874; of course you did not 
know how they voted ?—No, I did not go inside. 
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48,580. If you had, you could not have told ?—Well, 
I did not go in. 

48,581. But they went inside the polling place ?— 
Yes. 

48,582. Did they poll at various parts of the city, or 
at one booth ?—They -polled at the schoolroom in St. 
Paul’s. 

48,583. All of them ?—Yes, they did all of them ; 
I recollect now. 

48,584, What ward is that ?—The seventh ward. 

en Did they all come from the seventh ward ? 
—Yes. ; 

48,586. Tell me why you think they were shoe- 
makers, and men of that class ?—No, bricklayers. 
They looked as though they worked in gravel pits, 
bricklayer’s labourers, or men working in the gravel 
pits, and so on, labouring men. 

48,587. What was the direction you got? Did you 
see Mr. Coaks first?—Mr. Coaks sent for me. 

48,588. Did you see him before you saw anyone 
else >—No. 

48,589. Whom did you see ?—Only the clerk below 
stairs. 

48,590. Who was he?—I do not know. I do not 
know any of them, I only know Mr. Coaks. , 

48,591. Did you know he was a clerk of Mr. Coaks, 
was he in his office?—I suppose he was; there were 
two or three of them in the office. 

48,592. What did the clerk say to you?—He told 
me I must wait a minute, he was engaged. 

48,593. Did you wait >—Yes, at the bottom of the 
stairs. 

48,594. Did you have any conversation with the 
clerks ?--No. whee 

48,595.- None ?—None. 

48,596. Did you have any conversation with Mr. 
Coaks afterwards?—Yes. I went below stairs, because 
Sir Henry Stracey was in the room at the ‘time 
upstairs, and he came out and passed me on the 
stairs. 

48,597. You went upstairs to Mr. Coaks P—Yes. 

48,598. Who else was there?—Mr. Miller, the 
clerk of Mr. Coaks. 

48,599, He heard what took place ?>—Yes. 

48,600. Is Mr. Miller with him still, do you know ? 
— Yes. 

48,601. Having told me what you have, tell me 


now what it was Mr. Coaks said, Be careful, and go 


through it in your own way, accurately ?—I went into 
the room, he came and asked me how I did, and that 
like. ; 

48,602. What did he say ?—He said he sent for me 
to know if E would oblige him in getting up a few 
votes, as I understood the ward, for Colman and 
Huddleston, or at least he said Huddleston and Stracey 
first of all. Then he said, “ Well, I have no objection 
“ to Mr. Colman, but get them up for either of them, 
“ only keep that fellow Tillett out.” I rather hesi- 
tated for a little while, for I am not one to go on 
that side. i 

48,603. He asked you to get up some voters ?—Yes, 
he did. 

48,604. Is that what you state ?—Yes. 

48,605. And take them to the poll ?—Yes. 

48,606. I am putting these words into your mouth, 
because you will not tell me. I want you to tell me 
in your own way ?—That is what I tell you. 

48,607. Now repeat it, so that there shall be no 
mistake about it >—He ‘asked me if I would oblige him 
in getting up some votes for Colman and Huddleston, 
and Huddleston and Stracey first of all. 

48,608. You have said three times running, Colman 
and Huddleston, that is what he said first —No, Hud- 
dleston and Stracey first. 

48,609. Now you have changed it,—Then I told 
you before he said he had no objection to Mr. 
Colman. 

48,610. But——?—But keep that fellow Tillett 
out. ‘ ; 

48,611. Anything more?—He said they were not 
very good friends, therefore he did not mean that he 
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should ever be member for Norwich if he could help 
it. 

48,612. Did he say that ?—Yes. 

48,613. Go on.—lI hesitated for atime; at the last 
of all I said, “1 will do it to oblige you; we have 
known one another a long time.” 

48,614. You would do it to oblige Mr. Coaks ?>—Yes, 
He said, “ Very well; that is an understanding between 
“ you and me, and go to work and do what you can 
** and I will remunerate you for it, and pay you what 
‘¢ you lay out.” 

48,615. Was that all ?—That is all the conversation 
we had then. 

48,616. Then?—I bid him good bye, and so on. 
He said, “ You know that is all right between you and 
me.” I said, “ Yes, sir.” 

48,617. Then you went ?—-Then I went. 

48,618. Then you bought up the votes ?—I did on 
the election day. 

48,619. At 5s. a head ?—Yes. ’ 

. 48,620. Did you find the men very willing to sell 
their votes for that money ?—Yes. 

48,621. You said “that was all the conversation 
then.” Was there any other conversation ?—Not until 
after the election. 

48,622. I mean that. Where was that—at his 
office >—Then some little time after I went to his 
office, and applied to him for some of the money, 
because he did not pay me, not until after the election 
some time. When I went to the top of the stairs he 
said, *‘ Do not come here ;” he said, “Ido not want 
“ anybody to see you coming backwards and forwards 
“ here. Thatis all right, I appreciate you for what 
“¢ you have done,” and he said, ‘“‘We shall make that 
“ right by-and-by.” : 

48,623. Was there anyone present then ?—No. 

48,624. Where was he?—He was coming from Mr. 
Berry’s office across the lane, to his own office. 

48,625. Did he speak to you in the passage, or in a 
room ?—No, just at the top by his own room. 

48,626. There was no one else present >—No one, 
because I catched him coming from one office to the 
other. 

48,627. Did you leave him then ?—Yes. 

48,628. You got no money then ?>—No. 

48,629. When did you see anything of him next? 
—I saw Mr. Berry first of all, and I asked him. 

48,630. When?—Two or three days after. 

48,631. Two or three days after when ?—I do not 
know ; it may be a week or more after that. 

48,632. Where?—I saw him on St. George’s 
Bridge. 

48,633. You met him ?>—Yes. 

48,634. Was anyone else present ?—No, only he 
and I met. 

48,635.Tell me what he. said?—I asked him to 
speak to the governor about it. 

48,636. About what ?—About the money. : 

48,637. But Mr. Berry did not know anything 
about it ?—Yes, he knew all about it. 

48,638. How do you know that he knew about it ? 
—Because I think Mr. Berry came to my house; I 
am not-certain about that ; however, he did know 
about it. 

48,639. I must request you to be sure, so far as it is 
possible. How did Mr. Berry know anything about 
it. Just think ?-—Well, I am not sure whether Mr. 
Berry had been talking about it. I think Mr. Berry 
had been down to my house before that, but I do not 
know what upon now. 

48,640. Did you see him ?>—He knew 

48,641. Attend to my question ; I am trying to help 
you to make the narrative clear. Did Mr. Berry come 
to your house?—I am not sure whether he did or 


no 


t. 

48,642. Did you see him, before you met him on the 

bridge, about this matter ?—I leave that all out——_ 
48,643. Attend tome. Iam trying to right you in 

your narrative if I can, the order of time, and so on. 

Just consider. Did you see Mr. Berry at all about 

it, and, if so, when?—Mr. Berry and I had spoken 
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several times together in the streets at different parts 
about the election. 

48,644. When ?—I cannot tell you what day; but 
I tell you—— ' 

48,645. Do not keep chattering in that way ; do tell 
me. When was it you saw Mr. Berry first >—I 
cannot tell you the day. 

48,646. Was it before the election, during the 
election, or after 2—It was after the election. 

48,647. You said Mr. Berry knew all about this; I 
want to know how. When did Mr. Berry come to 
learn anything about it?—I am not sure whether Mr. 
Berry and I were talking about it in the streets ; we 
often used to talk in the streets to one another. 

48,648. Whenever it was, or wherever it was, what 
did Mr. Berry state to you?— When he was on St. 
George’s Bridge, I cannot recollect the words. 

48,649. Attend tome. You have given us word 
for word some very important conversation with Mr. 
Coaks on the same subject. Ishould have thought 
you would have remembered some of the words on the 
same subject with Mr. Berry. Try and think ?—I do 
not recollect whether 

48,650. You must try. It is a very important 
matter ?—I do not recollect whether I said anything 
to Mr. Berry, Mr. Berry knew all about it. 

48,651. Do not say he knew all about it—_When I 
spoke to him 

48,652. Attend. Do not say’ he knew about it 
unless you can tell me something substantial that he 
said. ltis not fair to Mr. Berry. I want to know 
whether Mr. Berry knew anything about it. What 
did he tell you, never mind where it was?—On St. 
George’s Bridge Mr. Berry told me that Mr. Coaks 
would make that all right, for Mr. Miller would come 
down to me no doubt. 

48,653. Was that after you had spoken to Mr. 
Berry ?—That is when I spoke to Mr. Berry. 

48,654. Was it after you made any application 
to Mr. Berry for anything? He said, ‘TI will make 
that all right ” >—He said, * Our governor will make 
that all right.” 

48,655. What is “that” ?>—The money. 

48,656. Had you had a previous conversation ?—I 
do not know whether I had. 

48,657. I cannot allow you to say that >—I cannot 
say if I do not recollect. 

48,658. Attend. You must try and remember 
whether you had had a previous conversation ?—-I do 
not know; I cannot recollect whether I had or not, no 
I do not think I had. I met him on St. George’s 
Bridge. 

48,659. You think you had had no conversation 
with him previously to that ?—No; we only used to 
stop and talk about other matters. 

48,660. You think you had had no previous con- 
versation with Mr. Berry. Am I to take that for the 
final answer ?--Yes, I think you may. 

48,661. It is for you to say, not forme. It may be 
so; is itso. Had you had any previous conversation 
with Mr. Berry ?—Not about the election matters. 

48,662. At any time, or at any place ?—No, not 
about the election. 

48,663. Is that so?—Yes, that is so. 

48,664. That being so, Mr. Berry said to you, “I 
will make that all right,” or “they will make that 
right” ?—He said, “ Our governor will make that all 
richt.” : 
“48,665. Did he say that before you had any 
conversation with him about the election, or after 
you had been talking to him about it?—He said that 
when I asked him about the money. 

48,666. What did you ask him?—I asked him 
whether he would speak to the governor about sending 
me some money down for what I laid out. 

48,667. Then he said, “The governor will make 
that all right ” >—Yes. 

48,668. Was that all that passed ?—He said, “I 
have no doubt he will send Mr. Miller down to you.” 

48,669.. That was the other clerk. Was that all the 
conversation ?>—That is all there was then, .- 
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48,670. When did you next see Mr. Coaks or Mr. 
Berry, or anyone else in his office, about it 2—T ain’t 
seen Mr. Coaks any more. ; 

48,671. Who did you see ?—I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Coaks. 

48,672. When was that?—The night previous to 
the money coming down. 

48,673. When did the money come ?—I cannot tell 
you the day of the month. 

48,674. About how long after the election ?—I 
should say nearly two months. 

48,675. You wrote a letter. 
of it ?—No. 

48,676. What was the letter about ?—I asked him 
if he would be so kind as to send me the money what 
{I paid for getting up the votes. 

48,677. Did you tell him how much it was ?-- 
No. 

48,678. 


Did you keep a copy 


You did not >—No. 

48,679. Did he know ?—No. 

48,680. How was it he sent you the money >—He 
sent me 10/. down. 

48,681. Did you say you did not know how much? 
-—No, I left it to him. 

48,682. He sent you 10/. ?—Yes. 

48,683. By cheque, or bank notes ?>—Sovereigns. 

48,684. Who brought the money ?>—Mr. Miller. 

48,685. Did you have any conversation with Mr. 
Miller about it?—No other than he brought the money 
down. 

48,686. What did he say ?—That is what the 
governor sent me, and lay down a piece of paper, and 
I give him the receipt for it. 

48,687. You gave a receipt for it >——Yes. 

48,688. We will find out whether the receipt is in 
existence, or not. Tell me to the best of your recol- 
jection what was in the receipt ?—I cannot tell you. 
He laid it down, I wrote my name on it; I did not 
know what it was, I did not suppose it was anything 
else. 


48,689. Was it written in your presence >—No. 

48,690. Was it brought down ready written ?— 
Yes. 

48,691. All except the signature >—Yes. 

48,692. Was it read over to you?——No. 

48,698. Can you read?——Not writing, very grand ; 


I can do a little but not much. 

48,694. Can you read ?—Not much in writing. 

48,695. Can you write ?—Yes, I can write better 
than I can read. 

48,696. You wrote the letter to Mr. Coaks ?—I 
did. 

48,697. Yourself ?>—Yes. yr 

48,698. With your own hand ?—Yes. 

48,699. I assume under those circumstances that of 
course you can read?—J can read, but I am a very 
mild one to read writing. 

48,700. At all events, you wrote a letter to Mr. 
Coaks ?—I did. 

48,701. Did you read the receipt ?—I did not. 

48,702. Why did you not?—I did not suppose but 
what it was all right. 

48,703. So, for anything I know, it may be. I have 
not seen it. Why did not you read it?—I did not 
want to; I thought it was all right. I accepted the 
10/1. that was paid to me, and I took and put my name 
to it. 

48,704. You did not 1ead it >—I did not. 

48,705. Can you give me any reason for not read- 
ing it >—I have now told you. 

48,706. Only you thought it was all right ?--Yes. 

48,707. Do you think it is all right >—AIl right so 
far as this: I laid out the money, and I have got 
that. 

48,708. Did you ever get anything more than the 

101. ?—No. 

48,708a. Have you ever asked for any more ?— 
No. 
48,709. Have you ever claimed for any more ?— 
‘Yes. 

48,710. What do you claim ?—I do not know what 
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I did lay out exactly ; but I did not trouble any more 
about it. 1 do not know, but I should think I laid out 
almost that money ; I got nothing for my services. 

48,711. In buying votes, you mean ?>—Yes. 

48,712. Have you anything more to say about it? 
Have you ever had any communication with Mr. 
Coaks since that time ?—Never. : ; 

48,713. You have not asked him for any more 
money ?—No, I repented for it afterwards ; I did not 
have anything more to do with it. 

48,714. When have you ever told this story to any- 
one, before you told it to us to-day ?—I never said 
anything about it, and I should not have said anything 
about it, except he had not poppled about the 10/. 

48,715. What is “poppled” ?—He did not want 
to be talking about that; I did not think he would 
come and talk about giving me 104. 

48,716. Let us see what he said. Did you read 
what he said, in the newspaper ?—I did. 

48,717. Which newspaper was it?—The “ Daily 
Press.” 

48,718. I will read the: report I have before 
me. “With regard to the candidature of 1874, did 
“ Mr. Warner actually come down here ?—A. He did 
“ not; I saw him in London. Q. Were there any 
“ expenses on his behalf ?—A. In 1874 about 20/. 
Q. I suppose you retained some people >—A. Yes. 
“* There were only two persons whom I paid on the 
“ part of Mr. Warner at the 1874 election, Robert 
“ Hart and Samuel Hall Wiley. I paid Hart, who 
** has since died, 10/.” Then he goes on: “At all 
“* elections with which I was connected, Hart had the 
“ uniform fee of 10l. @. Then Mr. Warner did not 
come down here, but your communication took 
‘“* place in London ?—A, It did. I saw Mr. Warner. 
“ I should think three weeks before the election on 
*¢ the dissolution, and as soon as I heard of the dis- 
* solution I went to Sir William Foster. I said 
“ Mr. Warner was anxious to stand, and he said 
“* he should be asked. As soon as the dissolution 
“ took place, several men saw me to know whether 
Mr. Warner was coming, but the only men who 
made any claim upon me were Mr. Hart and Mr. 
“ Wiley. As Mr. Warner did not come, I had no 
“ means of recouping myself out of his pocket. Mr. 
* Warner never paid a farthing.” You read that in 
the “ Daily Press” ?—Yes. 

48,719. What did you understand the statement in 
the “ Daily Press” to mean, about you ?—I found in the 
paper he paid 10/. to Mr. Hart and 107. to Wiley. 

48,720. That was true, was it not >—Yes. 

48,721. Do .let us quite understand you. You 
understood from what you saw in the “ Daily Press” 
that he had paid 10/. to Hart, and 10/. to you?—Yes. 

48,722. Did you understand anything else from the 
“ Daily Press,” from what you read? Now tell me 
what you read ?—I see it in the papers, 10/. on the 
part of Mr. Warner, but it was rumoured about my 
place, “‘ There is old Wiley get 10/. ; he gets this and 
the t’other.” 

48,723. He does not say got 10/. for this, and 10/. 
the other. it is one sum of 10/. paid to you. What 
else did you understand from the “ Daily Press ” ?— 
I did not get any more from the “ Daily Press,” only 
that. 

48,724. You thought that was the reason you 
would come to us. You have not come to see us before, 
since that time ?—They got hold of it ; they did not 
hear of it from me first of all. 

48,725. Who got hold of it?—I do not know; the 
people about the place. : 

48,726. Yes, you do know ?—They keep mobbing 
me about the 104. i 

48,727. You know them ?—I do not know them ; 
they are among the blackguards, what you may call 
roughs, I suppose ; a lot of rascals about the place, 
always nagging me about the 104. 

48,728. Roughs or rascals >—Both. 

48,729. What did they say to youP?—They keep 
chattering to me as I go along the place, “There is 
old Wiley ; he got 10/. at such and sucha time.” I 
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said, “If I did get 10/. I ain’t like you that got 8s. 6d., 
** and so on, for your two days’ work, and did nothing 
“ for it, and call that working for your vote.” I 
never got anything for my vote. I never had only 
that money, and that I laid out. 

48,730. For whom did you vote in 18742—Am I 
bound to say that ? 

48,731. Yes, and I will tell you something else. 
We will accept your statement, and we have the- 
means of verifying it. For whom did you vote 
in 1874?—TI voted for Colman and Tillett. 104. 
would not turn me over from Mr. Tillett and Mr. 
Colman. \ 

48,732. I only wanted to know ?—-I tell you the 
truth. 

48,733. Who are the “roughs and rascals” ? 
you know them by name ?—I do not know them. 

48,734. You do not know them by name?—No, 
they have all manner of names; they call them by 
nicknames. 

48,735. You are a publican ?—Yes. 

48,736. Some of the roughs and rascals come in and 
chaff you ?——No, in the street.. I do not have any in 
my house. I keep my house done up all day; they 
cannot come in. 

48,737. Which day ?>—Every day. 

48,738. No one can come in ?-—No ; it is a running 
public-house ; all I sell is out-door beer to my other 
customers. 

48,739. Who were the roughs and rascals >—I tell 
you I do not know. 

48,740. Did you know any of them ?—They walk 
up and down the street, and then they go into the 
public-houses and read the paper. 

48,741. Did you know any of them?—I do not 
look at them. 

48,742. You hear what they say >—Yes. 

48,743. You shut your eyes and open your ears ?—— 
No, I do not shut my eyes ; I pass them and I do not 
take any notice. 

48,744. Did you know a single ‘man of the lot >— 
No, I do not think that I did. 

48,745. You ought to know?—I never will know 
them. 

48,746. Now attend; I am willing to be good- 
tempered with you, but I shall be strict as well?—I 
hope you will. 

48,747. You may not wish to give their names, but 
did you, in fact, know either of the men ?>—No, I did 
not know them. 

48,748. Will you swear that you did not know 
either of them ? Did you know their names, or where 
they lived, or anything about them ?—I do not know 
anything about them. I do not take much notice of 
them. 

48,749. I want you to tell me one way or the other, 
whether you did know anything about either of them. 
What was the name, where did he live, or anything 
about it ?—I do not know any. I never know them 
to see to. 

48,750. To look at ?—To look at.’ I do not know 
the names. 

48,751. Do you know whether they live near you ? 
—I cannot tell you that. 

48,752. You surely know ?—I have no doubt they 
do, or else they would not know me. I don’t know 
that I should know you if you passed and spoke to me, 
if it was not what I wanted to know. 1 should not 
know any more. 

48,753. Well, Ido not know.—I am sure I should 
not, especially if I had my spectacles on. I wear 
spectacles. I have them in my pocket now. I 
always carry them about with me. 

48,754. Did you see anyone except the roughs and 
rascals about this matter >—Cheeking me about the 
102. ? 

48,755. Yes.—No, I have not. 

48,756. Follow my questions closely and attentively. 
When you found it had been reported in the * Daily 
Press,” up to that time you had heard nothing and 
seen nobody about it. That is so, is it not >—Yes. 
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_ 48,757. Then I understand, as soon as it is reported 
in the newspaper, you get chaffed by these roughs and 
rascals >—Yes. 

48,758. That is right, is it not ?—Yes. 

48,759. Had you seen anyone at all, before you saw 
the roughs and rascals, about the 10/., or anything in 
connexion with it ?—No. 

48,760. No one ?—No. 

48,761. In no place ?—No. 

48,762. Had anyone told you of the report in 
the “ Daily Press ”—I saw it myself. 

48,763. Before you read it, had anyone told you 
that it was there ?—My son first of all told me. 

48,764. He lives with you ?—No, he come to mine 
the next day morning. He said, “ Hallao, I see your 
name shining in the paper last night,” I said, “ No.” 
He said, “ Yes, I did.” I said, “ What is that?” and 
he said, “I see you took 10/. from Mr. Coaks.” I 
never had mentioned it to anybody; I told him so, 
that I had never mentioned it: I could not under- 
stand why Mr. Coaks came to put it in there. I 
wonder Mr. Coaks did not stop till I talked about it. 

48,765. You thought as it was a direction to you to 
go and buy votes in an improper way, it was very 
extraordinary that Mr. Coaks should tell the Com- 
missioners about it p—Yes. 

48,766. That is what you thought ?—I did think so. 

48,767. You could not make out why he should 
come and tell us about it, if it was money given to you 
to buy votes —No, I thought he would stop for me. 

48,768. That is what you thought >—Yes. 

48,769. I want to know your mind. After you 
had seen your son, and talked about it, did you see 
anyone else to talk to about it >—No, I never spoke to 
anyone about it. 

48,770. Not before you came into this court to-day? 
—Yes. 

48,771. Tell me with whom ?—Different people that 
live about there. I told them, “ That is a rum one, 
“ that Mr. Coaks should give me 10/. at such and 
“such a time to go and bring up votes for him, and 
“‘ then to talk about it.” I said, “ Surely he might 
“ have stopped for me.” I should never have spoken 
of it. 

48,772. Why he should have spoken about it, you 
cannot make out ?—-No, I cannot. 

48,773. You had not seen anyone except your son, the 
roughs and rascals, and a few other of your neighbours? 
I want you to be careful about this p—That is all. 

48,774. You had not had any communication with 
anyone that there was some information you could 
give me if you were called into the witness box, 
and thingsjof that sort ?—No ; since that, Mr. Stevens 
has spoken to me about it. He asked me about the 
102. and I told him. 

48,775. When was Mr. Stevens talking to you about 
it >—More than a week back I suppose, now. 

48,776-7. Are you able to give the Commissioners 
the names of the voters who were so willing to sell 
their votes ?--I told you several times I never asked 
the names. I did not know them. I would not give 
it to anyone whom I thought knew me, or I knew 
them. 

48,778. You were so ashamed of it?—I do not 
know that I was ashamed of it. I thought possibly 
if I gave it to anyone who knew me, there being such 
a nice lot about, they would round on me, so that I 
would have nothing to do with them. 

48,779. You did not find the men ashamed to take 
the money and give their votes?—No, nor yet hold 
two hands for it. 

48,780. You gave 5s. each >—Yes. 

48,781. Did they ask for it ?—No, they asked for a 
day’s work. I said, “How much was a day’s work,” 
and they said they should like to have 5s. 

48,782. You took them to the poll ?—Yes. 

48,783, Did you pay them the ds. at the time P— 
Yes. 

48,784. There it ended ?—Yes. 

48,785. How long had you known Mr. Coaks ?—I do 
not know. Perhaps 20 or 30 years? 
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48,786. Is this the first transaction of the kind you 
have had with him. Is it the first. transaction re- 
lating to an election that you have had with Mr. 
Coaks ?—I do not recollect any other. 

48,787. I must ask you tothink. This wasin 1874, 
* Had you been connected with Mr. Coaks in 1870 or 
1871?—I have seen Mr. Coaks about, at- different 
meetings and that, and I have been about along with 
him, but I had nothing particular to do with him, only 
when the time come I have gone to meetings, and gone 
and voted at the time on the Liberal side. 

48,788. Have you ever had any little arrangement 
with him ?—No. 

48,789. Nothing ?—Nothing. 

48,790. This was the first time >—This was the first 
time. 


48,791. L ask you to be careful—I am careful. I- 


tell you what I know, and I will not tell you any more 
if I can help it. ‘ 

48,792. You will find a difficulty in that >—There 
is a lot of that. 

48,793. You see, you tell me you have known Mr. 
Coaks 20 or 30 years, and you tell me you had this 
transaction in 1874. Did you ever have any other 
transaction with him about election matters ?—I do not 
recollect any. 


48,794, At no previous election ?—At no previous 
election. 

48,795. Nothing since >—Nothing since. 

48,796. Did he send for you in 1875 ?—No. 

48,797. Did you go to him ?>—No. 

48,798. Did you correspond with him ?—No. 

48,799. You had nothing to do with him in 1875? 


—No, nor did not intend to. 

48,800. Then I understand your evidence is, that 
except this one transaction with Mr. Coaks at the elec- 
tion of 1874, you never had, either before or since, any 
‘transaction with him relating to election matters ?— 
I do not recollect any. 

48,801. I must ask you whether you are so positive 
that you can state that upon your oath ?—I do not 
recollect one. I do not recollect any other transaction, 
only that. 

48,802. You mean the Commissioners to understand 
that you are pretty sure there was no other >—I am 
pretty sure. 

48,803. I want to know in your own way which is 
the truth. You think there was nothing but this one 
transaction >—I do not recollect it. 

48,804. Have you ever had any transaction with 
anyone else except Mr. Coaks, with reference to elec- 
tions in Norwich ?>—No. 

48,805. No one ?—No. : 

48,806. On either side in politics —No. 

48,807. Whether Conservatives or Liberals P—No. 

48,808. Have you ever taken an active share in 
polities in the city, in any way ?—Yes. 

48,809. At each election >—Yes. 

48,810. Have you been an agent of any kind >—No. 

48,811. Have you been a ward manager ?—No. 

48;812. Have you been in a committee room as 
clerk or messenger >—No. 

48,813. What activity have you displayed at election 
times ?—On the election day I go about from place to 
place and here and there to see how things are going 
‘on. I go into different public-houses and get a glass 
of beer, and so on. 

48,814. And give a glass of beer ?—No, not at my 
own house ; hearing the arguments going on amongst 
them. 

48,815. Were you employed at all by anyone, to do 
that on either side P—No. 

48,816. Except in that sense, you are not an active 
politician ?—No, I never worked for either party. 

48,817. How came you to fall into this sudden 
temptation, in 1874 ?—By Mr. Coaks sending for me. 

48,818. How came he to send for you ?—Because 
he had known me for many years. He thought I 
would oblige him no doubt. 
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48,819. Had you any relations with Mr. Coaks ?— 
No. 
. Are you a tenant of his >—No. 
. Do you owe him any money ?>—No. 
. And never did ?—And never did. 
. Has he any claims upon you, of any sort ?— 


. Has he any reason to have any influence 
over you P—No. : 

48,825. You cannot account (I want thoroughly to 
understand you, so give the reason) in any way 
whatever for his sending to you and asking you to 
undertake this transaction >—Only from knowing me 
so long. ; 

48,826. No ,other reason, so far as you know ?— 
Nothing more, 

48,827. This Commission has been in existence in 
Norwich for a considerable time, it came here on 
the 16th August ;° but until the report appeared in 
the “Daily Press,” you took no notice of this matter, 
did you P—Not at all. 

48,828. You went to Mr. Stevens a week ago, J 
understand you to say ?—Yes. 

48,829. Mr. Coaks was examined on this subject, 
and you were told of it either the same night or the 
next morning. Mr. Coaks was examined a consider- 
able time ago, on the 8th September, that is a month 
ago preity well. Why did not you either go to Mr. 
Stevens, or some one else, or come before the Com- 
missioners and say, “I have been spoken to by Mr. 
Coaks with reference to a sum of 10d. and I wish to 
explain it” ?—I should not have spoken of it now if 
it had not been talked about, the 10/. I said, “I will 
not have it go forth that I took the 10J.” 

48,830. Why did not you come before us during the 
last month, since Mr. Coaks’ evidence, and give us an 
explanation of it >—I should not have spoken of it 
now if he had not come and asked me about what I 
had the 104. for. 

48,831. If who had not come ?—Mr. Stevens asked 
ine. s 

48,832. That is a week ago ?—It is all a week ago. — 

48,833. You have been summoned here by the 
Commissioners accordingly, and you have now given an 
account of it upon your oath ; you say that is the truth ? 
That is the truth ; that is what I had the 104. for. 

‘48,834. Is there any other matter you wish to tell 
the Commissioners about ?>—No; I did not want to 
tell this if I had not been subpeenaed. 

48,835. Now tell me if there is any other matter 
you wish to speak about. That seems to have been 
on your conscience for some time. Do you say any- 
thing else ?—Yes, I did not like it; when I see that in 
the paper I did not thank Mr. Coaks for it. - 

48,836. Is there any other matter you wish to speak 
to >—No. 

48,837. Nothing you want to disclose to us >—No. 

48,838. Anything else at all?—I do not know of 
anything else. 

48,839. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you pay these men 
that you hired to give their votes, before they voted ? 
—Yes. 

48,840. As soon as you met them in the streets, if 
they had votes you gave them 5s. at once ?—Yes, 
when they showed me their voting card, and said they 
would vote for a day’s work. : 

48,841. Did you tell them for whom they were to 
vote >— Yes. 

48,842. For whom?—For Huddleston and Stracey 
or Colman and Huddleston, which they liked, only 
“ Do not vote for Tillett.” | 

48,843. Did no one object to vote for either Huddle- 
ston or Stracey ?—No, they voted for anyone for the 
money. - 

48,844. How many did you hire ?—I cannot tell 
you, 20 or 380; it might be more. 

48,845. You have told us it was 20 or 80 ?—It may 
have been more, I do not know. _ 

48,846. (Mr. Howard.) It may have been 50 ?— 
No, I do not think it was 50, from 20 to 30, 


ce 
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48,847. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you hire as many as. 
20 >More than that. 

48,848. 25 ?—I should say 30, I have no doubt. 

48,849. At 5s.a head, how much is that ?—That 
is 7/. 10s., but I laid out more than that; there 
were more than 30, between 30 and 40 now I come 
to recollect. I laid out nearly 10/., so that it must be 
over 30. 

48,850. How many did you buy for the 107. at 5s. 
a head ?—We know how many that is. 

48,851. How many would that be?—I say I laid 
out nearly 10/., so that there must be nearly 30 or 40; 
it did not\exceed 40. 

48,852. It did not exceed 40 ?—No. ; 

48,853. You remember you have told us—do not 
forget it—you ought not to have charged more than 
you were promised to be repaid. You have told us that 
Mr. Coaks promised he would pay you whatever you 
laid out. Do you mean to tell the Commissioners that 
you utterly forget how many you bribed or employed 
at the election >—I do not understand you. 

48,854. Do you mean to say that when you wrote to 
Mr. Coaks, a month after the election, you had utterly 
forgotten how much you had laid out ?—I did not 
know exactly how much. 

48,855. You utterly forgot it >—Yes, I had. 

48,856. Did you not take an account of them ?>—No, 
I did not. I left it to Mr. Coaks to send what he 
thought proper, and he sent 107. 

48,857. You did not take down the name of a single 
man you bribed >—No. I would not give it to them I 
knew, or to those who knew me. 

48,858. This transaction occurred at the school- 
room at St. Paul’s ?—Yes. 

48,859. Were you a stranger there ? You took them 
to vote at the schoolroom in St. Paul’s >—Yes. 

48,860. Now just consider the answer you are going 
to give me. Was that a place where you were known ? 
—No, I am not particularly known there. 

48,861. Where do you live ?—I live in Cowgate 
Street, St. James’s, that is not far away. 

48,862. In what ward ?—In the seventh ward. 

48,868. In what ward is the schoolroom ?--In the 
seventh ward. . 

48,864. Your own ward, you had a vote >—Yes. 

48,865. You have told us you voted ?—Yes. 

48,866. Now will you undertake to mention the 
name of a single human being who saw you going up 


-with any of those men to vote ? Now just consider it 


well ?—I cannot say they did, because I shot through 

the yard as quick as I could with them, and come out 

again the same. I never noticed any people in the 
ard, 

48,867. You went up with 40 men to vote >—Yes. 

48,868. You have told us that >—Yes, I did not go 
right up to the schoolroom with them. I went as far 
as the gate with them; some I went up to the door 
with. 

48,869. Were there any policemen there, or officers 
you knew?—There were two or three policemen 
there. 

48,870. Do you know their names ?—No. 

48,871. Do you know a single human being whom 
you saw there all the time you were going up with 
those 40 men who knew you?—I do not know that I 
do know one of them. 

48,872. Were these voters from your own neigh- 
bourhood ?—I went backwards and forwards as fast as 
I could; I did not stop to speak to any man or notice 
anyone. 

48,873. As soon as you engaged a man to vote for 
the 5s., did you walk up with him ?—I went as far as 
the gateway. 

48,874, You and he went alone ?>—Yes. 

48,875. He went in to vote >—Yes. 

48,876. Did you wait until he came out ?—Some of 
them I did. 4 

48,877. When did you pay them ?—TI paid them 
before they went in. : ! 

48,878. Then why did you wait until they came 
out ?—I did not wait for all to come out. 
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48,879. Why did you wait for some?—I do not 
know any particular. 

48,880. Was it those who were strangers to you 
that you waited for ?—I did not want to work so hard 
as that. ‘ 

48,881. Was it for those who were strangers to 
you that you waited >—Yes, they were strangers. 

48,882. Do you mean to say they were strangers 
for whom you waited >—For whom I waited ? 


48,883. Yes, I said so?—Yes, they were all stran- 
gers to me. 


48,884. They ,were all strangers to you 2—Yes. 


There are a good many know me, but I do not know 
them. I have had lots of people call me by name, 
and I do not know who they are. 

48,885. Then you cannot name anyone ? How long 
were you going up with these 40 men? What time 
did it take to hire 40 people and buy their votes at 5s. 
each ?—When did you begin in the morning ?—A bout 
ten o’clock I suppose. 

48,886. When did you finish ?——Not till just before 
the poll closed ; I got one now and then. 

48,887. Then you were going all the day from ten 
to four with a voter each time to vote. Is that so?— 
I went home and got my dinner; then I went out 
again. 

48,888. Where did you find the first voter ?>—On 
St. Paul’s Plain. 


48,889. Was it on St. Paul’s Plain that you found 


them all ?—No. 

48,890. Where did you find the next ?—Some of 
them in Magdalen Street; I went round. 

48,891. Did you go to the house of any of them ?>— 
No. 

48,892. Where did you go?—Round the street, 
round Magdalen Street. 

48,893. Did you find any of them in any public 
houses ?>—No, not in a public-house ; they would not 
be there. 

48,894. In any shop ?—No. 

48,895. All about the streets >—Roughs loitering 
about. ‘ 

48,896. Then as you hired each, you walked away 
with him to the voting place at the schoolroom ?— 
Yes. 

48,897. Waiting till some of them came out ?—Yes. 

48,898. Did you ask them whether they had voted ? 
—I do not know that I asked them that, because I 
considered when I saw them go into the schoolroom 
and come out again that they had voted; I do not know 
that I asked them. ) 

48,899. Did you pay all before they went in ?—All. 

48,900. You paid them before you knew they had 
voted for you ?—They said they would go, and I saw 
them go. [I daresay they knew a little about how to 
go and vote, and then leave it to me when’ they come 
out again. They are not such fools as that. They 
hold their hands for the money first. 

48,901. (Mr. Howard.) They always get their 
money first p—Yes, you may leave that to them. 

48,902. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did not some of them ask 
you for more than 5s.?—No, I donot know that there 
was one. 

48,903. Did you not pay any more than 5s.?—No, 

48,904. Then Mr. Coaks sent you that 102. by 
Mr. Miller, in sovereigns ; have you ever seen him 
since >—No, I have not seen him once. 

48,905. Did you not go near him, to complain?— 

) 


48,906, By-the-by, what is your business?—I am 
a publican and keep a general shop. 

48,907. What is that you said about your public- 
house. You keep it closed ?>—We were talking about 
these roughs and rascals; the Chairman said surely I 
must know some of them, coming: into my public- 
house. I say I do not know any of them, my door is 
closed all day ; I do not have any in the public-house 
at all. 3 

48,908. (Mr. Howard.) I so understood. you. I 
could not quite understand what you really meant. I 
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understood you to say that you kept a public-house 
and that you kept it closed all day?—That is right. 
There are a lot of roughs live about there ; I do not 
like the company. 

48,909. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) If I understand rightly, 
you have a public-house, and you always keep it 
closed >—You ask the policemen, they will tell you 
the same; when they come there they do not find the 
door open. 

48,910. What do you sell?—Not anything in there, 
but still I sell out of my own shop. 

48,911. You paid the men in silver, I suppose ?— 
Yes. 

48,912. Shillings, half-crowns, or florins >—All 
sorts, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences. 

48,913. Where did you get that amount changed ? 
—At my own house. 

48,914. Who saw you take it >—I do not know any- 
one that did. I do not call people in to see me take 
money out of my own house. 

48,915. Ten pounds worth of silver is a large 
amount ?—-Sometimes I have 20/. worth and some- 
times 301. 

48,916. Did you take out 10/. worth of silver in 
your pocket at 10 0’clock >—No, I did not. 

48,917. How did you take it out?—lI took out 21. 
or 3/. at atime. I took some more out when I went 
and got my dinner. 

48,918. Did you see anyone in the shop whom you 
knew when you went back ?—That I cannot tell you. 
People are often in and out of my shop; I-daresay I 
did pass one or two. 

48,919. Who_manages your shop ?—My wife. 

48,920. Have you an assistant >—No. 

48,921. Did she know that you came back for some 
more silver ?—No. 

48,922. Did she see you take it out of the till? 
—No. 

48,923. Where did you take the money from ?— 
Out of a box where I keep the money. 

48,924. Where is that?—The top part of the 
house. — , 

48,925. Did your wife see you go up ?—I do not 
know that she did. 


48,926. What floor ?—What we call a garret on the © 


third floor. 

48,927. Is it an iron box ?—No, a wooden box. 

48,928. How many times in the day did you go up 
to get the silver out of that?—About three times I 
think. 

48,929. No one saw you go up, not even your wife ? 
Had you a servant ?—No. 

48,930. Give me the name of any single human 
being who saw you go into that house of your own, 
on that election day, more than: once ?—I do not take 
notice of people when they stand by the counter. 

48,931. Will you undertake to say that Mr. Miller 
brought you 10/. in sovereigns ?—Yes, that is right. 

48,932. (Mr. Goldney.) Why did not you pay 
more than 40 ?—I daresay I might get more ; I could 
not get in more than one at a time. 
for me to get two or three at a time. 

48,933. You got them all in the seventh ward ?— 
I might have had more, if I had had two or three at 
a time; it would not do to go on so. 

48,934. You got them all in the seventh ward ?— 
I got them all in the seventh ward. 

48,935. All of them ?—Yes. 

48,936. And polled them all in the seventh ward ? 
—Yes. : 

48,937. You have had a great deal to do with 
elections before this last time ?—No. 

48,938. How did you know about taking them up 
to vote, and so on?—I have been about at election 
times. 

48,939. You have been paid at elections before ?— 
Never. 

48,940. You are quite sure ?—No. 

48,941. No election at all ?-—Never. 

48,942, Never ?—I never took any money. 


It would not do’ 
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48,943. Have you ever paid for anything at election 
times ?—No. 

48,944, You are quite sure of that >— Yes. 

48,945. How did you satisfy Mr. Coaks that you 
had really taken a single man to vote when you 
claimed 10/. You said you had taken best part of 
40?—Mr. Coaks told me when I applied for the 
money that he was quite satisfied. 

48,946. Did you tell him how many you had taken? 
—No. 

48,947. You did not ?—No. 

48,948. Yet he was satisfied 2—Because when I 
went to the top of the stairs to ask for the money, he 
told me to be off, and not to ask for the money ; he 
did not want people to see me coming backwards and 
forwards. 

48,949. Did you tell anyone before you came here 
how many you took ?—I do not know whether I put 
in the letter how many, that I do not know. 

48,950. Which letter >—The letter I sent for the 
money; I do not know whether I put in there the 
number or not. 

48,951. Have you told anyone until you told us 
to-day ?—Yes, I have spoken of it. 

48,952. Who to r—I do not know now. 

48,953. The number ?—No, not exactly the number ; 
I could not tell the number. I do not know anyone. 

48,954. Have you told anyone else that you took 
up between 20 and 30 ?—Yes. 

48,955. Who ?—I do not know who they are ; I do 
not know now. 

48,956. You must think it over. Have you been 
talking about it every day in the street ?—I only 
spoke of it to these fellows about the 107. I said, 
“T did-not have any 101. for the vote; I laid the 
‘money out.” 

48,957. That is when you first said it ?—That is 
what I said. 

48,958. You told these fellows who were mobbing 
you, that you laid out the 10/.?—I said I laid the 
money out ; I did not keep the money. 

48,959. ‘Chen was the first time you mentioned it ? 
—Yes, 

48,960. To anyone >—Yes. 

48,961. You are quite sure of that ?-—Yes. 

48,962. So far as you knew, no one besides Mr, 
Coaks, Mr. Miller, Mr. Berry, and yourself knew of it, 
when Mr. Coaks gave his evidence?—No; no one 
knew it. 

48,963. Before you read Mr. Coaks’ evidence in 
the paper, you had not told anyone of it ?-—No. 

48,964. Not even your wife >—No. 

48,965. She did not know of it?—No. My wife 
was in the shop when Mr. Miller brought me the 
money into my kitchen. I passed the. money over to 
her when I had got it. 

48,966. Did she hear what it was for ?—Yes, she 
knew. 

48,967. She knew you had that money ?-—She 
knew it came from Mr. Coaks. 

48,968. Did you tell no one beforé you told those 
rough fellows who were chaffing you, that you had 
laid out the money in buying votes >No. 

48,969. Can you tell us the name of a single one of 
those rough fellows who were chaffing you ?—I did 
not take notice of it, I was just passing as they went 
along. When they were chaffing me about the 10/. I 
said I did not have the 10/., only what I laid out. 

48,970. The first time you ever told anyone that 
you laid out 10/. in buying votes, you told it to the 
rough fellows you did not. know anything of ‘in the 
streets >—Yes, that is so. 

48,971. Did you say at that time how many voters 
you had bought >—I never told them. 

48,972. When was the first time you mentioned 
30 or 40 ?>—-I never mentioned anything about_it until 
they were chaffing me in the streets of taking the 10/. 
I suppose they saw it in the paper. 

48,973. When was the first time you mentioned the 
number of 80 or 40 voters >I did not mention it at 
all. 


~~ -. ie 


‘think that they could so far. 


; <e 48,974. When was the firgt time you did mention 


it >—-After the 10/. was put in the paper, the “Daily 
Press.” ; 

48,975. Who did you meation it to?—JIn other 
ways. 

48,976. When was the first time you mentioned the 
number of voters you bought ?—I only talked of it in 
that way; they passed me in the street. 

48,977. When was the first time you mentioned the 
number of voters you bought ?—I do not know that I 


’ told anyone. 


48,978. When was the first time you mentioned the 
number of voters you bought?—i do not know -any- 
one; I do not know that I told anyone that. 

48,979. Will you swear that you did not ?—Yes, I 
could swear that. lg 

48,980. Do you swear that?—Yes, I will swear 
that. : ; 

48,981. The first time you ever mentioned this 
transaction has been to-day in Court >—No, I told yo 
different to that ; I told Mr. Stevens. 

48,982. What did you tell Mr. Stevens? Did you 
tell him 30 or 40 votes >—Yes. 

48,988. You did P—Yes. 

48,984. What did you mean by saying that you did 
not tell anyone before you came into Court?—I 
thought you meant in my street or my shop. 

48,985. ‘Was he the first person you told it was 30 
to 40 votes >—Yes. ; 

48,986. How many voies did you tell him ?—I told 
him about 30 or 40, I think. ‘ 

48,987. Heis the only person you remember, and 
that is about a week ago ?—That is what I told him. 

48,988. You are quite sure ?—Yes. 

48,899. Attend to the questions. There is-no mis- 
take? Are you sure ?—Yes. 

48,990. Perfectly certain ?+~I told him about that. 

48,991. You are sure you told him about 30 or 40? 
—-Yes: 

48,992. There is no mistake about it ?—No. 

48,993. Was a week ago the first time you men- 
tioned it to Mr. Stevens >—Yes. . 

48,994. Will you swear it was not a fortnight ago ? 
—I do not know whether I told hima fortnight ago. 
I do not know whether it. would signify, as long as I 
have told him. 

48,995. You will swear it was not more than a fort- 
night ago P——I will not swear that. 

48,996. Will you swear it was not a month ago ?— 
No, nor yet three weeks ; it is about a fortnight. 

48,997. You are quite sure it is not more than 
three weeks ago ?—Yes. 

48,998. You are sure of that ?>—Yes. 

48,999. You cannot be mistaken about that ?—No. 

49,000. Youare quite clear of that ?>—Quite clear of 
that. 


——Yes. 
49,002. Did you go to Mr. Stevens, or did Mr. 


* Stevens send for you ’—Mr. Stevens came to me. 


49,003. Do you.keep any books in your shop ?— 
Never, only a little shop book. I put people's things 
down in the shop from week to week. f 

49,004. Wil! that show Mr. Coaks paid you 101. 
—No, nor yet a farthing. 

49,005. Will it shew you spent 10/—No. 

49,006. You haye nothing to show it ?—No. 

49,007. Except your own word ?—I did not suppose 
I should hear any more of it.” . 

49,008. Supposing instead of buying 30 or 40 
votes, you had only bought 13 or 14, and. charged for 
the difference—how could anyone tell ?—No, I do not 
I do not do business so. 

49,009. You bought them all in the seventh ward ? 
—Yes. © 

49,010. Was there any difficulty in buying thém q 
Did any of them refuse you ?—No, they were glad of 


the chance. 


. 49,011. How many more could you have bought ?— 
N. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


" your services in 1875?—I did not. 


49,001. The first time you heard anything said’ 
about it was after Mr. Coaks had given his evidence ?° 
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If I liked to buy them wholesale I might have had 
20-or 30 at a time at 5s. a-piece. | 

49,012. Why did not you go into another ward to 
buy them ?—I never go about in any other ward. I 
never travel out of my own ward. 

49,018. You were not afraid of being seen by those 
people in your own ward?—No one saw me buy 
them ; only themen. 

49,014. Then there were 30 or 40 of them?—Yes, 
but they were not altogether. ; 

49,015. You do not think any of them-knew you ? 
—I do not think they knew me. I did not know them. 
I think it is very likely some of them did know me. 

49,016. You think it is very likely after this has 
been in the paper, that someone may come out and con- 


firm your evidence ?—I do not kiow whether they 


will or not. That I must chance. 

49,017. (Mr. Howard.) Assuming what you have 
told us to be true, you knew, as I understand you, that 
you were doing avery wrong thing ?—I did. I did 
not think Mr. Coaks would talk about it, else I should 
not have done it. 

49,018. You told me half an hour ago that you were 
very much suprised he should have talked about it, 
under the circumstances ?—I was surprised. I could 
hardly believe it, but when my son told me I thought 
I could believe it, beeause I never mentioned it ; there- 
fore I was almost sure’ he had seen it in the paper, or 
he could not have said so. 

49,019. You read it ?>—Yes. . 

49,020. You knew it was wrong ?—I know it is. 
49,021. You are liable to be prosecuted 2—I know 
that. ; 

49,022. And sent to prison?—I know it. That is 
the reason I would not have anything to do with-it in 
1875. He did not send for me then. 

49,023. Nor did you offer your services ?—I have 
no doubt for that reason. 

49,024. Do not speculate. You did not offer anyone 
I never offered 
my services before. 

49,025. I willtell you what we are going todo. We 
shall require the attendance of Mr. Coaks, Mr. Miller, 
and Mr. Berry before the Commissioners at half past 
4 o’clock this day week, to which I may as well add, 
for the convenience of the reporters, that we propose 
to adjourn to this day week, at half past 4 o’clock. 
We shall require the attendance of Mr. Coaks, Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Berry and you, so that you shall 
all be face to face with each other, and then the 
matters shall be inquired into. Mr. Coaks must give 
his evidence upon it, Mr. Miller must do the same, 
and Mr. Berry the same; and the receipt, if it is 
in existence, must be 
duced, its loss must be -satisfactorily accounted 
for. You must be in.Court, and be prepared to 
answer such questions as the Commissioners shall put 
to you, ifany. Youare further to take notice that you 
are to endéavour in the meantime, to find out some, 
or as many as you can, of the persons who took the 
5s. each from you for their votes, and any other. per- 
sons, if any, who were aware of your having got the 
votes upon that occasion. ‘Lake notice that you are 
required under penalty to produce all such persons 
before us. The matter must undergo a strict. in- 
vestigation, and it shall. Do you understand me 
perfectly ?-—Yes. ’ 

49,026. Be industrious in the meantime, and find 
out any or all the men who took the money and went 
up to vote with you at.this schoolroom ?—I do not 
know one of them. 

49,027. Attend to me. You must endeavour to 
find them out. The Commissioners will hold you 
responsible for your exertions in that matter ?—I am 
sure I shall not be able to find any. I do not know 
them. ie 
49,028. Do not make rash promises. I do not 
say you will, but what I do enjoin upon you is to try? 
—I will do. Iam quite sure I shall not be able to 
find anyone. I would not have anyone I know. 


6 Q 


produced, and if not pro-~ 
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49,029. You tell us you cannot do it. We will see 
whether you can or not, when you come before us this 
day week. We will take the circumstances into con- 
sideration. It does not occur to me that there is any- 
thing else. Any other persons who are aware of 

anything whatever about this transaction, and can 
give evidence, let them be brought before us. 
Give us the names, and they shall “be sent for 2— 
Yes. 

49,03. That will be the state of things at half-past 
4 this day week, and we shall require all parties 
affected by this evidence, to be present. In the mean- 
time, assuming your evidence to be irue, you ought to 
reflect upon the position in which you are placed P— 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


T have. YT would not have anything more to do with 
it this time. 

49,031. We have endeavoured to find out the whole 
story ; at present we understand it. We shall have 
all the parties before us face to face. Do you wish to 
say. anything more ?——Nothing more. 

49,032. You may go?—No further than I should 
have been sent for in 1875 provided 

49,038. I cannot allow you to say that. You have 
stated distinctly that you were not sent for during that 
election, and that you did not offer your services. 
Come here this day week, and be prepared to go into 
the evidence, so far as we think necessary. 


Mr. J. De Carte Sirs recalled and further examined. 


49,034. (Mr. Howard.) For want of the short- 
hand notes, which are with the Queen’s Printers in 
London, I propose to defer some important questions 
which I have to put to you until this day week ?—I 
hope you, will allow me to allude to one matter which 
is. weighing very much upon.my mind in consequence 
of my “examination yesterday. I will not take more 
than a minute or two. 

49,035. To correct, or amend, or recall anything 
said ?—It is in regard to the very serious impression 
produced upon my mind by the evidence of the ward 
managers on the Liberal side. : 

49,036. I will say this. We have told you, and 
Mr. Tillett, and I think Mr. Stevens, to-day that that 
impression is beyond all question left upon cur minds 
by the evidence as it stands before us. It is the clear 
and distinct opinion, beyond a shadow or shade of 
doubt, of the whole of the Commissioners. You have 
given your evidence upon this point, and so has Mr. 
but if you desire to make any reference to it 
we would rather we had the evidence exactly before 
us, for the reason I have already given. That evi- 
dence is not here, but an abundant opportunity will 
be given you to refer to it?—I simply wish to say 
the Liberal ward managers in the city of Norwich 
are all present 

49,037. I cannot ‘allow that ?—I asked them to 
come for the express purpose. 

49,038. I think you ought not to say that in the 
presence of the ward managers. The ward managers 
were examined to the fullest extent, and, as I said 
yesterday, laboriously examined. We felt it was an 
important matter. ‘They have given what we think 
distinct and explicit evidence. We were glad _ to 
give Mr. Tillett ‘the opportunity (which he availed 
himself of) of making reference to it. Mr. Tillett 


"referred to it yesterday. You see there must be some 


limit to it. Certainly we should like to have the 


shorthand notes ?—--Shall I have an opportunity then 


of making further remarks? 
_ 49,039. It is unnecessary to: repeat what I so often 
told Mr. Tillett who was present. 

(Mr. Tillett.) I was present when they were all 
examined. 

49,040. (Mr. Howard.) I cannot discuss it in open 
Court. It is a question of evidence, whether the 
ward managers have stated that, or not. I have 
already said, it is a question of fact. 

(Mr. Tillett.) It is a question of fact. 

(The witness.) As I understand, when the Com- 
missioners return, I -shall have an opportunity of 
explaining. 

(Mr. Howard.) Of course you will understand you 
are not a ward manager. I cannot allow any gentle- 
men who feel the gravity of this part of the situation, 
to explain the evidence of the ward managers, they 
not being ward managers themselves. 

(Mr. Tillett.) It is a question of explanation, it 
is a question of fact. 

(Mr. Howard.) I eutirely agree with you that it is 
a question of fact. It is a question of fact in the 
evidence as to what they have said. 


\ 


(Mr. Bennett.) As one of the ward. managers’ I 
should like very much to say a few words with 
reference to the impression the Commissioners have 
got. 

(Mr. Howard.) No, excuse me. 
manager ? 


(Mr. Bennett.) I am. 


You are a ward 


(Mr. Howard.) And you have been examined ? 

(Mr. Bennett.) I have. 

(Mr. Howard.) You were examined by Mr. Justice 
Lush ? : 

(Mr. Bennett.) Certainly. 

(Mr. Howard.). On the same subject ? 

(Mr. Bennett.) Certainly. 

(Mr. Howard.) Very good. All I say to you, and 


everyone else who was a ward manager, is this: If 
you desire to explain, add to, recall, or amend any 
evidence which has been given by you, we will give. 
you that opportunity, and you shall do it after your 
attention has been calied to the shorthand evidence, 
which is the official evidence of what you have 
stated ? 

(Mr. Bennett.) I shall be very happy to give any 
explanation upon that point. 

(Mr. Hunter.) May I ask a favor of the Commis- 
sioners, that is, whether I shall have an opportunity at 
some future time of referring to the observations you 
have made with reference to putting ourselves right ? 
We think you quite misunderstood us, that is my own 
impression. We should be very glad if you would at 
some future time give us that opportunity. 

(Mr. Goldney y.). It was put to the ward managers 
themselves, one after the other, in this sort of 
question : “ Here you keep saying one after the other 
that the thing shall be repeated,” and no ward 
manager denied it at that time. 

(Mr. Hunter.) I distinctly said 

(Mr. Howard.) Now, Mr. Hunter, you are going 
into the evidence. 

(Mr. Goldney.) The shorthand notes will speak for 


* themselves. 


(Mr. Hunter.) I am quite sure you would wish us 
to put ourselves in a right position with you. 

(Mr. Howard.) Certainly. 

(Mr. Hunter.) Tf you give us an opportunity at 
some future time of restating what we did, we should 
be glad. My desire would be to do nothing but what 
would be strictly right, and what I think you Jaa 
selves would agree we have a right to ask. 

(Mr. M‘Mahon.) I may say I entirely concur with 
the Chief Commissioner and Mr. Commissioner Gold- 
ney as to the effect upon my mind of what the ward 
managers said. 

(Mr. Hunter.) Do not you think that is a greater_ 

(Mr. Howard.) I cannot allow this. Here is a 
large attendance of ward managers in Court, on 
purpose, no doubt, now that public attention “has 
been called to it, of dealing with the question. I 
have allowed, and will allow, every gentleman in 
Court who was a ward manager to address us. I have 
already said what I think will be sufficient. Before 
any person who has been already sworn and carefully 
examined, can revert to this subject in the witness box, 


MINUTES 


he must have his attention called to what he has 
already sworn. That is obviously necessary and 
expedient in the interest of justice generally, and their 
own interest, and it is due also to the Commissioners, 
that they may be under no mistake. _ 
(Mr. Hunter.) We may at a fiture time have that 
opportunity. 
_ (Mr. Howard.) 1 have said so. You will have it 
as a matter of course. ' 
(Mr. Ladell.) 1 have only a few words to say. I 
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have nothing to add to or detract from the statement 
I have already given. % 

(Mr. Howard.) Thenso far as you are concerned, 
you are not interested in the shorthand notes. 

(Mr. Brock.) T-understand you to say we shall have 
an opportunity of giving a further explanation upon 
this point. 

(Mr. Howard.) I think I have already said so. 
Observations made to one gentleman in the Court are 
made to everybody. 


Adjourned to Wednesday ‘next the 13th October at 4.30 p-m. 


Wednesday, 13th October 1875. 


+ ——_ 


THIRTY-SIXTH DAY. 


Mr. Curistrorpuer THwaites sworn and examined. 


49,041. (Mr. Goldney.) I believe you are a sur- 
veyor in this city ?-—I am. 

49,042. Do you produce a plan that you have made 
of the city, with the several wards marked on it in 
different colours ?—I have prepared a plan showing the 
city with the wards marked in different colours. 

49,043. Have you also marked in different colours 
the names of the different public-houses which have 
been supplied to you ?—I have. 

49,044. Be good enough to hand in the map.—Do 
you wish it to be signed ? 

49,045. You had better sign it.—It has been pre- 
pared according to a list you supplied to me, and 
which [ now return. : 


49,046. You have marked those public-houses from 
personal inspection ?—Not all, but partly from per- 
sonal inspection and partly from my assistant’s inspec- 
tion. 

49,047. You have satisfied yourself that they are 
correct ?>—I believe they are. 

49,048. (Mr. Howard.) Whois your assistant ?— 
Mr Lake, the assistant surveyor. 

49,049. Then he must come and verify those which 
he can speak to.—I may mention that I have marked 
in the margin of the list which was furnished to me 
the numbers corresponding with those I have placed 
on the map, and I have also prepared a fair copy of 
the numbers. 


SamuEL Hari Wirey recalled and furtheft examined. 


_ 49,050. (Mr. Howard.) When you left here the 
other day, I requested you to endeavour to find out 
the names of any persons to whom your evidence 
applied, the names of men, if any, whom you say you 
saw and, got their votes. Have you any of them ? 
—No, sir; I don’t know a single man. They were 
entire strangers to me, as I told you, and I should not 
know even you if I saw you in the street to-day, 
although I saw you the other day and had a conversa- 
tion with you. 

49,051. That may be, but I should have thought 
you would have known some or one of these numerous 
persons about whom you spoke the other day ?—They 
were all entire strangers to me. 

49,052. You have told me that at least 20 times, the 
other day and to-day ; but my request to you was that 
you should endeavour to find them out. Have you 
tried to do it ?—I have. 

49,058. How ?—By looking about. I could not go 

to any of the houses, because I did not know where 
they lived. .F have been about from parish to parish, 
and seen people pass and repass. 
_ 49,054. You have not seen one face you could 
‘ recognise ?+—Not one I could recognise ; it is a long 
while back, 18 months, or more, and when you go to 
entire strangers it is a rum thing for me to recollect 
them 18 months and more. : ee 

49,055. You said there were 30 or 40. They were 
all men belonging to one class of society, were they 

not ?—Yes. : 

49,056. Attend to my question. That being so, 

you would not have had much difficulty, I should 
think, in endeavouring to find out those men. They 
‘probably all live in the humbler parts of the city. 
‘Have you not made any effort to find them out? You 
promised me that you would?—I have looked about 
to see. 

49,057, You say you have looked about the streets ; 

3 


but do you mean to say that you have not the slightest 
knowledge of any single man out of the 30 or 40 ?— 
Not one. 

49,058. You do not know the name of anyone ?— 
That I don’t. 

49,059. Nor voters, if any, nor where they lived >— 
I don’t know where they lived at all. 

40,060. Nor the wife, or father, brothers, or sisters, 
of any one of them; and nothing about them ?—No; 
as they were entire strangers to me I cannot tell. 

49,061. Do you know at all where any of these men 
lived, in what part of the city, in what street or streets, 
either one of them, or some of them ?—They lived 
somewhere in the part where they voted, that is all I 
know, or else they could not have voted there. 

49,062. Did you go into those parts since we saw 
you last >—Yes, I have been round St. James’s, 
Peacock Street, Magdalen Street, and different places 
about there, but I could not recognise anyone—that is 
all about it—not one. 

49,063. ¥ou have made every possible effort to dis- 
cover these people, and have failed ?—I have. 


49,064. You have not seen anyone connected with * 


them ?—No one connected with them that I know. I 
called them on one side one by one. I don’t think if 
you caine into that place and looked for entire strangers 
to go and vote that you would know them again. 

49,065. You have told us that a great many of these 
men knew you?—No, I did not tell you any such 
thing. 

49,066. I will tell you what you said according to 
the report. This question was put to you. “ Were 
they strangers for whom you waited,” and you said, 
“They were strangers to me, but a good many knew 
«* me, but I did not know them” ?—I never said any 
such thing. 

40,067. You did not say any such thing ?—I did 
not say any such thing 
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49,068. That is altogether a mistake, is it 7—A great 
mistake. : } 

49,069. We will see by-and-by. I ask you this, 
have you anything to say, any addition to make to the 
statement you made to me the other day ?—No. 

49,070. Nothing ?—I don’t know anything. 

49,071. It is for you to say, do you or do you not 


wish to make any addition to that statement ?—I don’t 


know anything, sir. 

49,072. Do you 

right >—Yes, sir. 4 
' 49,073. What is his Christian name ?>—William. 

49,074. Where does he live >—In St. Paul’s. 

49,075, In what street >—Cowgate Street. 

49,076. Does he keep a public-house ?—No. 

49,077. Does he live in a yard ?—Yes. 

49,078. What is the name of it?—Queen’s Head 
Yard. 

49,079. Have you any statement to make to the 
Commissioners respecting Wright ?-No; there were 
several names I gave Mr. Miller an account of, because 
he asked me if I would go out and help him to get 
some voters, and I said “No.” What I would do I 
would do for myself, but I said, “I can give you a list 
of some names that you can go to yourself.” 

49,080. I. have asked you whether you have any 
statement to make-to the Commissioners respecting 
William Wright ?—That js all; his name was along 
with some others. da Ki 

49,081. You gave his name to Mr. Miller ?—Yes. 

49,082. When ?—On the election day. 

49,083. The poiling day >—Yes. 

49,084. In 1874 ?—Yes. : 

49,085. For what purpose did you give Miller the 
names ?—He said he wanted to find someone to vote 
for Huddleston and Stracey, or Colman and Huddle- 
ston. I said, “'Then you had better take the list and 
“ go round and see what you can do among them 
“ yourself.” sha, 

49,086. How many men were there besides Wright 
whose names, you gave to Miller ?—40 or 50. 

49,087: You did not trouble yourself about them ?— 
Not beyond giving the names; that is all, 

49,088. I daresay you can give us a few of the 
names, besides Wright. You did not mention Wright’s 
name till I gave it to you. Now tell me about some 
of the others?—I don’t know that I could tell the 
names particularly. 


know anyone of the name of 


49,089. If you try, you will succeed, I have no— 


doubt ?—There was Barber and Trowse. 
49,090. Out of the 40 or 50 give me a few. 
not trouble you at any great length ? 
that I can tell you.the names, I am sure. I think 
there was Seaman and Mason. I cannot recollect all 


IT will 


. the names, but scarcely any of them now, I did not 


think I should want to recollect them any more. 

49,091. Who was to get these 40 or 50 men up to 
the poll, including Wright?—Mr. Miller himself; 
not me. 

49,092. Then all he wanted from you was the 
names, was it ?—He asked me to go for them to see 
what I could do. I told him to go by himself. 

49,093. Tell me what he said to you, when he told 
you to go to them. What were his words ?—He 
asked me whether I could go-to help him as he did 
not know about the parish. He asked me if I could 
help him get up some people to vote. _ 

49,094. You mean, to get up people to the poll >— 
Yes. 

49,095. Go on, and finish what was said ?—I said, 
“No, I think you had better go by yourself and see 
“‘ what you can do, and I will go by myself.” 

49,096. Then you gave him the names >—Yes. 

49,097. There it ended, did it >—There it ended. — 

49,098. Wright was one of them ?—Wright was 
one of them. : 

49,099. Did you see Wright to speak to >—No. 


49,100. Did you see Wright at the election of 1874 


or 1875 ?—No. 
49,101. You had no transaction with him ?>—No. 


1 don’t know — 


, 
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49,102. Do you remember ‘seeing Wright on the 
night before the election of 1874 ?—No. 

49,103. Are you quite clear you did not? I have a 
reason for asking you. Think ?—You are asking me 
for the truth, aren’t you. 

49,104, Yes, and I’shall expect you to tell me the 
truth ?—You will have it; that is the truth I have 
now told you. 

49,105. I ask you-now, whether you remember 
seeing anything of Wright the night before the elec- 
tion ?—No. ‘ 

49,106. When I ask you whether you recollect, I 
mean is your recollection quite distinct, or not 2— 
Good enough for that. . ; 

49,107. You are quite sure of it ?—Yes. 

49,108. When did you see Wright last ?—I have 
not seen two Wrights lately. . _ 

49,109. If you are not respectful, I must compel 
you to be so. You knew perfectly well that I 
was talking about only one man of the name of 
Wright. When did you last see William Wright rp— 
Last Saturday week I think I saw the one you 
mention. © _ ; : 

49,110. Where ?—In the market. 

49,111. Had you any conversation with him ?— 
None at ‘all. 

49,1242. Did you not speak to him ?—No. 

49,113. When did you speak to him last, is my. 
question ?—I don’t know that I ever spoke to him for 
months. : : 

49,114. Have you had any conversation with him 
about the election of 1874 ?—Not at all. 

49,115. None whatever ?—No. 

49,116. Nor 1875 ?—No, nor yet 1875. 

49,117. Neither the one nor the other. ?—Neither 
the one nor the other. 

49,118. Has Wright been in the habit of coming 
to your house as a customer ?>-—Yes. 

49,119, For beer, or into your shop ?—Both. 

49,120. From time to time, I suppose ?—Yes. 

49,121. Until the present time. Is he a.customer ° 
now ?—No. ; 

49,122. When did he cease to be a customer ?—I 
should think almost 12 months. _ 

49,123. Do ‘you know why he gave up coming to 
you ?>—Yes. 

49,124. Why ?—Because he owed me some money. 

49,125. There was no other reason, was there ?>— 
Not that I know of. 

49,126. Nothing that he ever told you ?—No. 

49,127. You never had a quarrel with him ?—Only 
when I asked for money. 

49,128, Does he owe you money now ?—Some. 

49,129, Have you applied to him for it lately ?— 
No, my wife has. ¢ 

49,130, And you have not got it all ?—No. 

49,131. Have you a skittle ground ?—Yes. 

49,132. Do you remember that, on the Thursday 
evening before the election, there was some man on 
the skittle ground >—No. 

49,133. That is not so, is it >—No. 

49,134. You understand I am talking at present of 
the election of 1874 ?—I had not got it then. — 

49,135. Do you mean that you have had it made 
since ?—Yes, 

49,136, When did you have it made; how long 
after that. The election of 1874 was about the be- 
ginning of the year, in February I think ?—I don’t 
think I had a skittle ground made till the latter end 
of 1874." It was in’ 1874 it was made, but it was the 
latter end, almost up to Christmas time. ; 

49,137. When did you have it made ?—I ‘think 
about Christmas time 1874, A 

49,138. Therefore, you had it in the beginning of 
1875 ?—Yes, I had.. 

49,139. Now come to the election of 1875, which 
was in March; do you remember any men playing in 
your skittle ground on the Thursday evening before 
the election of 1875 ?—I had none. ; 

49,140. You had no what; you had no men 
playing there >—We had no men playing there. 
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49, 141, Not on that particular night 2—No. 
49, 142. Are you quite clear about that ?—I don’t: 

think I had any men on the ground ever since that 

time, I won’t have it. They are a lot of roughs there, 
and I won’t have them on the ground. 

49,143. Were those men on your skittle ground, on 
the Thursday evening before the election 2—I am 
sure there was not. 

49,144, Did you see that for yourself ?—I did. 

49,145. You are speaking from your own obser- 
vation ?—I never have anyone there pearly but 
_what I see to them myself. 

49,146. You are able to say, upon your oath, that 
there was ho one on the ground on the Thursday 
evening ?—I am. 

49,147. Did you ever see Wright on your skittle 
ground 2-Yes. 

49,148, Often ?—Yes, very often. 

49,149. Does he play at skittles?—He did’ at:that 
time. 


49,150. He came to your house to play skittles, did - 


he ?-—Yes, 

49,151. Do you think it at all possible that he 
might have been there the Thursday evening beforé 
the election P—I am sure he was not. 

49,152. Was there-anyone there ?— No one at all. 

49,153. Are you sure of that ?—Quite sure. 

49,154. Was your skittle erated a that 
evening ?—It was. 

* 49, 155. Why ?—Because I had given-it up. I had 
given up skittle playing. 

49,156. When had you given.it up; it was not 
made, you say, until the end of 1874?—When I found 
out what they were I would not have nothing to do 
with it. 

49,157. When did you give it up ?—I can’t tell. 

49, 158. You must r—I can’t. 

; 49,159. You must try ?>—I can’t. 

49,160, You can tell me whether it was made at 
the end of 1874. I do not wish you to be more exact 
than that >—I had no one on my ground. 

49,161, Attend to the question ?—That is the 
question. 

49,162. No it is not the question, and I will not 
allow you to sty so. I want to have your evidence 
- exactly. “You have fixed the making of the skittle 

alley at the end of 1874; 1 ask you when it was you 
gave it up. I do not want to tie you to a day or two. 
About how long after it had been made and used did 
you give it up ?—I cannot tell you that; but I know 
_[ had no one on my skittle ground the night before 
‘the election in 1874." 
49,163. I am speaking of the 1875 election most 
distinetly, in February of this year ?—I have had 
them playing since then. 
49,164. Just follow me for a moment, you make 
your ‘skittle ground in the Christmas of 1874, is that 
. right 2—Yes. 
49,165. Then the election in 1875, comes, about 
February or March ?—Yes. : 

49,166. Had you given it up before the election, or 
not ?—I have had a pint or two played on it; nothing 
of any amount. 

49,167. You say you gave it up ?—Not altogether 
I have not given it up; there may have been some- 
one on playing for a pint. 

49,168. Perhaps you have not given it up now ?— 
Yes, it is altogether given up now; there is never 
nobody on now. 

49,169, When did you give it up alee’ ? You 
are the landlord and the proprietor, and you must 
katow ?—I cannot tell you that. 

49,170. You must try and give me an approximate 
~ idea. I do not tie you to a day orytwo, or a few days. 
How long after it was opened in the Christmas of 
1874 ‘was it that you gave it up; was it a month or 
ye months ?>—More than that. » 

-» 49,171. Three months ?—More than that before I 
gave it up altogether. 

49,172. Was it six months ?—I do not know that 
it was not before I gave it up altogether. 
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49, 173. You know it was open at ihe time of the 
election of 1875, this last election ?—It was open. 


49,174. And I suppose I am right, am I not, in. 


saying that there were persons playing there from 
time to time ?—Yes, there were. 

49,175. About the time of the election ?—About 
that time. 

49,176. Do you remember that there were :some 
people playing in your skittle alley on the night before 
the election in-1875 ?—I know there was not, 

49,177. You told me you were positive there were 
none playing the night before the election of 1874. 
Are you equally positive there were none playing there 
the night before the election in 1875 ?—Not one. 

49, 178. You must be right as to the night before 
the élection of 1874, because the skittle er round was 
not in existence. Are you equally right about 1875 ? 
—I am sure there was no one there. 1 have been 
spoken to about that since. 

49,179. Who has spoken to you about it?—A man 
that lives in my yard says there was a spy; a man of 
the name of Simpson. 

49,180. When did he speak to you about it ?—He 
told me just when this petition was, getting up. 

49,181. Did ;he come to 'you We stood at the 
bottom of my yard together, and he brought, it up to 
me about a certain man. 

49,182. What man ?—I. forget his name now. I 
will tell you his name directly. (After a pause.) I 
cannot think of his name now, but you can come at it. 

49,183. I want to come at it through you ?—They 

call him “ Cotton-ball Jack.” “There is lots know 
‘him. I cannot think of it. 

49,184. You must think of it. 
tion. 
you what he is called. 

49,185. Tell me again what you say ?—They call 
him “ Cotton-ball Jack.” 

49,186. Where does he live p—Magdalen Street. 

49,187. You know him ?—I do. . 

49,188., Did he come to your house for the purpose 
of talking to you, or was he there drinking ?—He 
never spoke to me at all. 

49,189. You say he was down at the bottom of your 
yard talking to you?—No, he never ppone te me. 
This man Simpson told me. 

49,190. You are quiteright. Tell me what Simpson 
said ?—He told me that “ Gotton-ball Jack” had been 
round there inquiring whether I had a lot of people 
on my nine-pin ground the night before the election. 

49,191. What did you tell him ?—I almost recollect 
that Simpson said ‘to me, “I told him you had no one 
there.” Simpson tdld me that he told him I had no 
one on my ground. 

49,192. Give me the whole of the conversation ?— 
That.is the conversation. There is no more.. 

49,193. Did he tell you what he wanted the infor- 
mation for ?—No. 

49,194. Did you ask him ?>—No. 

49,195. Did it not strike you as curious why he 
should want to know ?—No, not at all. 

49,196. Yoy told me just now that it was about the 
time of the petition coming on. I suppose you knew 
it had reference to the petition, i in some way or other.? 
—No. You asked me different to that just now, and 
I say yes, I knew-what he was upon. 

49,197. What did you Rao he was upon ?— 
Because he was a Spy: 

49,198. What did you ie he was upon ?—Trying 
to find out whether I had any people on my nine-pin 
ground, to treat them for the election. 


- Attend to my ques- 


49,199. You thought he was a spy i—I knew he 
was. 
49,200. You thought so ?—I thought so. 
- 49,201. Did you know where he came from No 0. 
49,202. Did he tell you ?—No. 
49,203. Did you ask him ?—No. 
49,204. What was your belief? I suppose you 


thought that he came from some particular place or 
person ?—He is always spying about. 
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Remember you are on your oath ?—I have told . 
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49,205. What was he spying about; for whom ?— 
For the Conservatives. 

49,206. What gentleman sent him? The whole 
Conservative party did not send him ?—I do not know 
that anyone sent him. 


49,207. Have you ever heard >—No. 


49,208. Then you have no knowledge who sent. 


him ?—No. 

49,209. You have no opinion as to who sent him ? 
—No. 

49,210. You have never heard 2_No. 

49,211. There it ended, did it >—Yes. 

49, 212. Had you any conversation with him about 
Mr. Wr ight ?—No. 

49,213. None ?—No. 

49,214. Did you see*Wright on ‘the polling day, at 
all ?—No. 

49,215. You did not happen to meet him ?—No. 

49,216. Did you happen to see him during the 
election of 1875 on either of the days ?—Not at 
all. 

49,217. Have you ever in your life had any trans- 
action with Mr. Wright, the person we have been 
speaking of about election matters of any sort or 
kind >—Never. 

49,218. At no time ?—Never. 

49,219. ‘Have’ you ever canvassed him for his vote ? 
Never. 

49,220. Have you ever given Wright’s name to any- 
body else >—No. 

49,221. Except Mr. Miller 7—No. 

49,222. Is your wife here >—Yes. 

49,223. Is there anyone else? Have you a son ?— 
No, I have no son hére. 

49,224. You have ason, have you not >—Yes, I 
have two sons. 

49,225. Is he living with you coat es, I have one 
living with me. 

Ao) 226. How long has he been ivag with you ; all 
his life ?Yes. 

49,227. What age is he >—Over 20 now. 

49,228. Does he assist you in your business >—No. 

49,229. What does he do ?—He is a butcher. 

49,230. He lives with you ?—Yes. 

49,231. Where does: he’ carry on his business ?—— 
Mr. Blake’s, in Bridewell Alley. 

49,232. Did he help you at the time of the election 
of 1875 ?—No, he never troubled about any such 
thing. 

49, 233. If he did not help you,.that is an answer. 
He did not help you at all ?-—No. 

49,234. He did not render you any assistance ?— 
Not at all, 

49,235. He attended to his business all the time? 
— Yes. 

49,236. Is he on the register; 
No. 

49,237. In 1875 did he attend to his business >— 
Yes, 

49,238. Did he give you no assistance in the elec- 
tion >—No. 

49,239. Never ?—No. 

49,240. Where is your other son ?—He lives in St. 
Paul’s opening. 

49,241. He does not live with you >—No. 

49,242. And has not for some time ?—No. 

49,243. How long ?—Three or four years perhaps. 

49,244. Did he take any part in either of the two 
last elections >—He went about ; I do not know what 
he did. 

49,245. Did he go about with you at all >—He went 
with me sometimes, and went about, and we went into 
a house and had half a pint together. 

49,246. That is during the election time ? —Yes, in 
1875. 

49,247. This last election ?—Yes. 

49,248. Is that all the time during the election, or 
only on the polling day ?—On the polling day. 

49,249. Only on the polling day ?—Yes. 

49,250. Was he with you the best, part of the day ? 
—Yes, he was. 


a3 he a voter >— 
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49,251. Off and on ?>-—He was a goodish deal of the 
day. iS 
49,252. He helped you a little?—No, I did not 
let him know anything. 

49,253. I did not ask you that ?--There was no 
help. 

49, 254. I did not ask you anything about ictting 
him know anything ?—I had no help that day. 

49,255. 1 asked whether he helped you ?—No, I 
did not want help in 1875. 

49,256. If you tell me that, it is an answer to my 
question ; He was with you, but he did not help you? . 
—No, he did not. 

49,257. Did he walk about with you ?—Yes. 

49,258. Did he know any of those men ?—Those 
men you have been mentioning to me ?, : 
os ,259. Yes. Do you think ‘he knows any of them ? 

— es. 
49,260. You think he does ?—Yes. 
49,261. How many should you think he knows of 


those men you have spoken .about ?—Five or six that 


were on there, but I cannot recollect the names. There 
are more names on there thar I can recolléct, but he 
Imows almost all the people round about there as 
regards neighbours. 

49,262. Does he know a good, many of them ?— 
Yes; he knows them. 

49,263. Did he point them out to you, any of them ? 
—_No. 

49,264. I should have thought if he knew them 
they would be very likely to speak to him, or he to 
them ?—I never saw him speak to anyone. I went 
about from place to place, walking about and looking 
to see and hear what was going on. 

49,265. Does he know any ‘of the men you saw in 
1874 ?—They are the men he saw some of. 

49,266. How does he know them? Do you know 
whether they are friends of his >—No. : 

49,267. Customers ?—No particular friends. 

49,268. Not particular friends?—He knows them; 
people that live round.about the place. 

49,269, You think he knows a good many of them ? 
—Yes. 

49,270. Have you had any conversation with him 


since >—No, not about anything of that sort; I have 


seen him since. 

49,271. I ask. you, why did you not ask him ?— 
Why did I not ask him what ? 

49,272. To give you some of the names, to let you 
know who those people were /—I never did ask him. 

49,273. Why did you not ?—What names do you 
mean’ Ido not know what names you mean. 

49,274. I asked you when you left the Court, to 
try to get the names of any of the men you men- 
tioned >—That was in 1874; I am talking of 1875. 

49,275. I suppose we shall understand each other 
by-and-by. Does he know any of the men you saw 
in 1874? I asked you that question five minutes ago! , 
—No. 

49,276. He does not >—No. 

A9,277. You are able to say that ?—I am on my 
oath; at least [am not on my oath now, but I will 
swear it. 

49,278. He is in town, is he not P—Yes. 

9,279. Do you not think you are on.your oath ?>— 
I do not think I am. : 

49,280. Take the book in your hand. I am going 
to ask you whether everything you have told me to- 
day since you have been in the box is the truth, the: 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. If you have 
anything to alter before yeu are sworn, now is the. 
time ?—No. 

49,281. You are prepared to swear that everything 
that you have already said is true ?—Yes. 

49,282. I won’t trouble you to be sworn,’ because 
you are already sworn. Did you not know you were 
on your oath the last time you were here 2—Yes. 

49,283. Witnesses ought not to forget that they are 
on their oaths to the end of the Commission. You 
have said everything you have told me to-day is true ? 
—Yes. 
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49,284. And everything you told me the other day 
is true ?—Yes, I came here for that purpose. 

49,285. Have-you ever heard whether Wright has 
made any statement about you ?—I do not know that 
he has. F 
- 49,286. Probably you do not know it, but have you 
ever heard it P—No. 

49,287. Never till I mentioned it now. 
heard it before ?—I never heard anything. 

49,288. From anybody ?—From anybody. 

49,289. I understand yqur son, whom you have 
been speaking about, was with you in the election of 
1875 ?—He was with me in 1875. 

49,290. On the polling day ?>—Yes. 

49,291. As I understand you, during the best 
part of the day ’—He might perhaps in the course of 
the day, three or four hours, take it altogether. 

49,292. But during the time the polling was going 
on ?—Yes. 

49,293. Did he go up to the polling booth with you 
at all P—No. 

49,294. Did he walk towards any polling booth’ with 
you ?—I never saw him. 

49,295. Your son, 1 mean ?P—Yes, I know. 

49,296. You say he was with you a great deal 
during the polling day. Where was he with you; 
in what part of the city >—Magdalen Street, and St. 
James’s, St. Paul’s, and round about that way, walking 
about. 

49,297. What were you doing at the time ?—Walk- 
ing about and talking. 

49,298. Were you doing anything else? Were you 
getting up voters to the poll -—Not one. 

49,299. Did you vote yourself ?—Yes. 

49,300. Did your son vote?—Yes, he told me so. 

49,301. You did not go with him ?—No. 

49,302. You did not visit any polling booths to- 
gether ?—No. 

49,303. Did he take any voter up to the poll ?—Not 
that I know of ; I do not believe he did. 

49,304. You told me five or ten minutes ago that 
you did not let your son know anything when he was 
with you in 1874 ?—I did not let him know anything, 
to ask him about anyone. 

49,305. You said you did not let your son know 
‘anything. Be careful how you answer ?—I say I had 
nothing to let him know. 

49,306. Do listen to the question first. 


You never 


Lask you, 


Mr. Wittiam WALTER 


49,327. (Mr. Goldney.) I understand that you 
assisted Mr. Thwaites in the preparation of the plans ? 
—Yes. 

49,328. In marking the position of some of the 
houses ?>—Yes. 
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lV 
upon your oath, what was there in 1875 (mind you, 
not in 1874) that you could have let him know if you 
had wished ?—Nothing. 

49,307. That is what you meant just now 2—That 
is what I meant just now. 

49,308. You remember. what you said in answer to 
my question. You gave a strange answer, and said 
you were not going to let him know anything ; I ask 
you, on your oath, having given me that answer, what 
was there in 1875 you could let him know if you 
wished ?—Nothing at all. 

_ 42,309. Against any party or anybody ?—Neither 
for nor against. 

49,310. Did you have any conversation with your 
son about the election of 1874 ?—No. 

49,311. Nor with anybody else ?—Nor yet anybody 
else. 

49,312. Nor your wife ?—Nor my?wife. 

49,313. I think you told me so the last time. 
any living soul ?—Not a living soul. 

49,314. I will not ask you further questions about 
Wright, but I will give you another opportunity. Is 
there anything else you want to say to us ?—If there 
is anything at all you desire to say, now is your oppor- 
tunity ?—No. 

49,315. There is nothing else 
I do not recollect anything. 

. 49,316. How came you to give those names to Mr. 
Miller ?—Because he asked me to go and help him to 
get up some voters. : ; 

49,317. You told me that. « Did he send to you, or 
did you go to him ?—No, he came to my house. 

49,318. Where did you see Mr. Miller ?—In my 
shop. 

49,319. Was it early on the polling day ?—About 
11 or 12 o’clock. : 

49,320. Which Mr. Miller is that ?—I do not know 
only one Miller, and I hardly know him only by name. 

49,321. What is he P—He is at Mr. Coaks’s. 

49,322. Mr. Coaks’s office >—Yes. 

49,323. He is his clerk ?—Yes. 

49,324. He is the same gentleman r—Yes. 

49,325. He is that gentleman, and nobody else. 
is not any other Miller >—No. 

49,326, The same man you say who brought the 
sovereigns >—The same man. 

(Mr, Howard.) Take a seat. I have sent for Mr. 
Wright, and if he comes we may want you again. 


Nor 


you desire to add ¢— 


It 


LAk® sworn and examined. 


49,329. Did you satisfy yourself that they were 
correct ?—Yes. 

49,330. Are the names of them indicated on the 
paper and on the plan ?—Yes, and the same numbers 
are on the plans that are on the paper. 


SarAH WILEY sworn and examined. 


49,331. (Mr. Howard.) Are you the wife of Samuel 
Hall Wiley >—Yes. 

49,332. Have you anything that you would like to 
say to the Commissioners, or is there any information 
you can give them ?—On the election day two gen- 
tlemen came into my house, and called for a glass of 
best ale. 

49,333. The last election ?—1874. Two gentlemen 
came into my house, and called for a glass of best 
ale. 

49,334. Did you know them ?—No. __ 

49,335. Did you give them the ale?—Yes. 

49,336. Did you have any conversation with them ? 
—No, they kept talking one to each other, the two 
gentlemen did. I kept going about my shop, seeing 
after my shop and my customers that came in. 

49,337. You did not have any talk ?>—They talked 
to themselves a little while, and one of the men said, 
the thinnest one out of the two, to me, “ Do you 
know how the election is getting on?” First of all, 
he asked for a glass of ale, and then he said, “Is Mr. 
Wiley at home?” I said, “No; could you leave 


your message?”. They said, “No; how- long do 
‘you think he will be before he comeshome?” I 
said, “I do: not think he will be long, but if you like 
“to leave your message, I will tell him what you 
“ want.” The thinnest one said, “No, get another’ 
“ glass, we will stop alittle while.” My husband came 
home while he was stopping, and when he came home, 
my husband knew him, and he went on to the skittle 
ground along with him. What they talked of there, 
I do not know. Then they came back home and 
spoke to my daughter. : 

49,338. Who did? — This same gentleman, the 
thinnest gentleman ; and asked my daughter to-have 
a glass of ale. Then my daughter took him out into 
my other daughter’s house down the street. 

42.339. What for ?—I do not know what for. 

49,340. Have you ever heard ?—No, 

49,341. What became of them ?-— My husband 
came in, and I said, “ What gentlemen were they ?” 
and he said, “ One is Mr. Bugg Coaks’s clerk, Mr. 
Miller,” I think he said. 

45,342. Anything else ?—No. 
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49,343. You did not hear anything else ?—That is 
all my husband said; I did not know who they were. 

49,344. Do you know what day that was on ?— 
The election day, about 12 o’clock in the forenoon. 

49,435. Where was it that your husband went with 
these two gentlemen ; was it out of the house, into 
the skittle ground >—On the skittle. ground; that is 
through my kitchen. 


49,346. The night before the election ?—No, the — 


election morning about 12 o’clock. » 

49,347. Was there anyone playing on the skittle 
ground ?—No. 

49,348. Nobody playing ?—No. 

49,349. Was anybody else there ?—No. ‘ 

49,350. Had anybody been playing on the skittle 
ground, before they arrived ?—No, there was not any- 
body the whole morning. 

49,351. Not&ince the night before ?—-There was 
not anybody the night before. . 

49,352. When were any people playing on the 
skittle ground, before the morning when your husband 
and these gentlemen went out into the skittle ground? 
Ido not know whether they were playing; they 
they might have been playing the day before, but 
T am not sure. My husband dces not care much 
about the public-house. 

49,353. Had somebody beew playing on the skittle 
ground the day before, or the day before that, if you 
please ?—I daresay there may be; I forget, it is such 
a while ago. ; : 

49,354. Most probably they were, you think ?— 
Very likely they -were. 

49,355. At that fime, were some people in the habit 
of coming in, generally each day, to play in the skittle 
ground ?—There was nobody that morning. 

49,356. But about that time were they in the habit 
of coming into your skittle ground, and playing? 
Not on that morning but about that time, at the 
election in 1874 ?—There was nobody that morning. 

49,357. I did not ask you that. Your skittle 
ground was there —Yes. 

49,358. There was no one playing there that morn- 
ing ?—No. 

49,359. Do you remember whether anybody had 
played there the morning before ?—I do not know, 
I am sure. 

.49,360. There was the skittle ground, if they had 
come to play ?>—Yes. . 

49,361. The election lasted some few days ?—Yes. 

49,362. Do. you remember whether during those 
few days people came’ and’ played in your skittle 
ground,—anybody? Ido not ask you anyone in par- 
ticular >—The ground was there if they come to play. 

49,363. What struck me was that, possibly, as it 
was election time, somebody might come and have 
some play there ?—No, there was not anybody that 
morning. 

49,364, But during any of the days of the election ? 
—Not anyone that day at_all. 

49,365. But any of the other days of the election, 


the day before, or the day before that ?—I do not’ 


recollect. There might be, but I do not recollect. 

49,366. Is there anything else you know about the 
election, and about Mr. Miller? JTonly want you to 
tell me what you know yourself ?—No, I do not know 
nothing more than that. 
Miller now if I saw him. 

49,367. Is there anything else you can tell us, 
anything about Mr. Miller or your husband?— I 
should not know Mr. Miller if I saw him. 

49,368. Did you ever see Mr. Miller after that ?— 
No, I saw him one Friday night, when he came down. 
49,369.. When was that ?—When he came down. 

49,370. Was that after the election ?—-Yes. 

49,371.. Which election do you mean ?>—1874. 

ett 2. Did Mr. Miller come down to your house ? 
—Yes. 

49,373. Were you there ?—Yes, I was in the shop. 
49,374. Did you see him ?>—Yes, I saw him. 
49,375. Was he with anybody ?—No, all alone. 
49,376. By himself 2—All alone. 


I should not know Mr 
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49,377. Did you speak to him ?—No, I never spoke 
to him. ; ; 

iii Did he speak to you?—He bid me good 
night. - , 

49,379. What became of him ? 
beer ?—I do not think he had any. 

40,380. Do you know what he came about? Did 
he come to play at skittles, or anything else, and if so, 
what ?—No, he never came to play skittles ; he never 
did play in my house. 

49,381. Were you presant during any conversation 
between Miller and your husband #—No, I was in the 
shop, and Mr. Miller was in the kitchen. _ 

49,382. You did not hear what was said between 
them, did you ?—No. 


Did he take some 


49,383. Does the shop adjoin the kitchen ?—Yes ; ° 


we shut the door. : 
Wee ae: Was the door open?—No, the door was 
shut. 

49,385. Were they alone together Yes. 

49,386. How long?—It might be quarter of an 
hour or 20 minutes, not longer, 

49,387. You say that was after the election. About 
how long was it after the election?—I daresay it was 
two months. . 

49,388. Have you any knowledge at all about the 


business Mr. Miller and, your husband talked about - 


that evening >—No. 

49,389. None ?— No, because the door was shut. 

49,390. Did you ever hear anything about it after- 
wards ?—No. 

49,391. Never ?—No. 

49,392. At this.moment you do not know at all, 
(tell me if you do) what they wanted together @—I do 
not know what they talked together. ; 

49,393. I did not ask what they talked together, 
but what they wanted together >—No, I never asked. 

49,394. You do not know now ?—No. 

49,395. It is quite possible, of course, seeing that 
the rooms adjoin each other, that you might have 
heard? I want to see whether you are quite clear 
about this. Are you quite sure you did not hear an 
ie the conversation between your husband and Miller ? 

0. 

49,396. You might have been in your shop, and not 
making much noise, you might have heard what was 
said. Was the door closed p—Yes. 

49,397. Shut ?—Yes, 

49,398. Is there a glass partition in the door, or 
not ?— Yes, there is. i j 

49,399. So I should have supposed. Did you see 
where your husband and Miller were sitting >—Against 
the fire side. j 

49,400. Was there gas or candle ?—Gas. 

49,401. That was alight >—Yes. ‘ha 

49,402. However, you say you did. not hear any- 
thing >—No. ; 

49,403. And you have never heard what it was 
that they talked about ?—No. 


, 49,404. And you do not know now?—No, I do not 


know what they talked about. 

49,405. Have you any idea what their business was ? 
—I do not know what their business was that they 
talked about. 

49,406. Have you any notion what it was: about? 
I will ask you where you got your notion from, after- 
wards ?—It was about the election. : 

49,407. How do you. know ?—I should say when 
he was in the shop he kept talking about the election. 

49,408. To you ?>—He talked about the election in 
the shop, when he was drinking the beer. 

49,409. Did he talk to you about the election, while 
he was in the shop ?—Yes, he asked me,whether I 
knew how the election was getting on. hse 

49,410. Did he say anything particular >—He said 
he hoped they would not get that old fellow Tillett 
in. ; 

49,411. Did he tell you that ?—Yes. 

49,412. I asked you just now to tell me all he said 
to'you ?—He said that two or three times, laughing ; 
he was laughing when he said that. Po 
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49,413. Was there anyone else present, except you 
and him?—Only me and him and that other dark 
gentleman ; I do not know who hé was. 

"49,414, That was before your husband came in ?—— 
Yes, that was before he came in. 

49,415. Dig the other dark gentleman go away ?— 
No, they both went away;together. 

49,416. Are you speaking of the time when your 
husband and Miller went into the room to talk ?— 

"When they went on to the nine pin ground. 

49,417. Let us see that we have no misunderstanding 
about it. It may be my fault. At which, election was 
it that Mr. Miller went into the private room with 
your husband and had a talk? Was it 1874 or 1875? 
—He did not-come to ours in 1875 at all, he was 
coming, but he was stopped on the way. 

49,418. Do you say they went on to the skittle 
ground '—Yes, both of them. 

49,419. When was it that this Mr. Miller went into 
the room with your husband ?-—When my husband 
came home about 12 o’clock, or it might be a little 
after, that same election day. 


49,420, Was it on the same occasion that they went ‘ 


into the skittle ground, that they went into the room ? 
—They had to go through the room to go on to the 
skittle ground. 

49 421. Had they been into the room before they 
went to the skittle ground ?—No, they went straight 
out of the shop into the kitchen. 

49,422. How long were they there >—They were 
there 20 minutes or quarter of an hour, talking; then 
they came back again; then my daughter and Mr. 
Miller went down the street together, ° 

49,423. I want to know. when it was that your 
husband and Mr. Miller went into the room and 
talked ?—The election day. 

49,424. Was it the same day that they went into 
the skittle ground, or some other day ?>—The same 
day, somewhere about 12 o’clock. 

49,425. Was Miller there more than once on the 
election day ?>—No, I do not think he was. 

. 49,426. Do follow me. He was not there more 
than once on the election day ?—Once on the election 
day, 

19,427. You did not see him more than once ?>—No. 

49,428. You saw him in the shop, as I understand ? 
—Yes. 

49,429. Was there any gentleman with him ?—Yes. 

49,430. One was Mr. Miller, you believe now ?— 
Yes, I heard my husband say it was Mr. Miller. 

49,431. One was Mr. Miller, and the other you did 
not know ?—No. 

49,432. Is that so ?—Yes. 

49,433. You did not know the other gentleman ?— 
No, I did not know the other gentleman. 

49,434. Was it in the shop that you had the con- 
versation with them first ?—Yes. 

49,435. Was it in the shop that anything was said 
about Mr, Tillett >——Yes, in the shop. 

49,436. By which of these gentlemen ?—Mr. 
Miller. 

49,437. Did the other gentleman speak at all ?— 
Only laughed. 

49,438. He did not speak to you ?--No, only stood 
and laughed. ; 

49,439. How long did the interview last between 
you and these two men in the shop ?—Not many 
minutes ; I kept going backwards and forwards. 

49,440. Did your husband come in then P—He came 
in just afterwards. 

49,441. Into the shop >—Came home. 

49,442. Did he come into the shop ?—Yes, he came 
into the shop first. He said, “ How do you do?” 

49,443. Attend to my question. When he came 
into the shop, what happened ?—When my husband 
came into the shop, Mr. Miller stood against the 
corner of the counter, drinking a glass of ale, and they 
both of them went through the kitchen on to the 
skittle ground. What conversation they had I do not 


know. ; 
49,444. We have got them on to the skittle ground. 
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Did you leave them there, or did they come back ?— 

They came back again in a little while. 

. 49,445. They came back from the skittle ground ?-— 
es. 

49,446. After how long a time ?—It might be a 
quarter of an hour they were talking. 

49,447. Did the other come back ?—No, the other 
one did not go, only Mr. Miller. The other gentle- 
man stood in the shop all the time. 

49,448. Your husband and Mr. Miller went into 
the skittle ground, and came into the shop ?--Yes. 

“ 49,449. They found this other gentleman there >— 
es. 

49,450. When did they go into the little room ?— 
They had to come through the little room; off the 


‘skittle round into the little room and then into the 


shop. 

49,451. Then there is an entrance into the room off 
the skittle ground ?—Yes. 

49,452. What became of the other gentleman, then, 
the one you did not know ?—That gentleman was 
along with Mr. Miller; they both went out together. 

49,453. Were they in the little room together ?— 
No, he never went out of the shop. j 

49,454. He kept in the shop all the time ?—He kept 
in the shop all the time. 

49,455. When Mr. Miller came out of the room, he 
joined this gentleman and went away with him ?— 
Yes, my daughter went down the street with them. 

49,456. Should you know that gentleman if you 
saw him ?—No, I do not think I should. 

49,457. Did you ever hear who it was ?—I heard 
my husband say it was Mr. Miller. 

49,458. But the other ?—No. 

49,459. Did you ever hear who the other was ?— 
No. 

49,460. What sort of a man was he; was he tall, or 
short ?—He was a darkish man, rather stout. 

49,461. Was he dressed in black clothes, or as a 
labouring man, or what ?—I forget now; I know he 
was a stout man. 

49,462. Did he appear to be a gentleman ?>—Yes, 

49,463. You know what I mean by that—in dress ? 
—Yes. 

49,464. But you never heard who he was ?—No, 
never. j 

49,465. Have you ever heard anything of him 
since >—Na. 

49,466. Has your husband ever mentioned his name 
to you ?>—No, never. 

49,467. Have you ever asked anything about him ? 
No, only about Mr. Miller. 

49,468. Is that all you know of the transaction 
between your husband and Miller ?—Yes, that is all. 

49,469. Have you, at this moment, in the witness 
box, any sort of idea what they did together, not what 
it was they said. Have you any idea in your own 
mind about it >—No. 

49,470. And you have never heard >—No. 

49,471. You have never heard anything about 
money ?>—Yes. 

49,472. You have heard something about money ? 
—Yes, about the money. 

49,473. About the money '—Yes. 

49,474. What money ?>—Mr. Miller brought down. 

49,475. Of course, I assume you did not see it P— 
Yes, I saw it that very night. 

49,476. I thought you told me you knew nothing 
at all about the matter. You told me just now, two 
or three times running, that you knew nothing about 
the matter, and you had not any notion what they did 
together, and what they wanted together. Have you 
a notion, or not; what they wanted with each other. Be 
careful*how you answer ?>—Mr. Miller came down one 
Friday night. . , 

49,477. Pray do not go over the whole story again. 
Have you any notion, one way or the other, what it 
was they did, or wanted, with each other at that inter- 
view in the private room. Be careful; you are on 
your oath ?—That was about the election; that was 
what he said he came about. 
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49,478. Anything else?—I do not know ; that is 
what he came to talk about, the election. 

49,479. You told me’ he talked’ to you about the 
election. I want to make myself understood by you. 
I ask you whether you really know anything about 
what was done between your husband and Miller in 
the room ?—I do not understand the question. 

49,480. Have you any notion at this moment what 
took place between your husband and Miller in that 
room, at that time ?—No, I do not know what it was. 

49,481. It isfor you to say, and it is for me to ask ? 
—I do not know what they talked over. 

49,482. I do not suggest that you heard it, but I 
want to know now whether you had any notion in 
your mind what was done between your husband and 
Miller at that interview in that room ?—I never’asked 
my husband what they talked about. 

49,483. Have you any idea in your mind what it 
was ?—No, 

49,484. You do not know what it related to ?— 
No. 

49,485. And you have never heard ?>—No. 

49,486. Is there anything else? You have had a 
little time to reflect. Your husband has been already 
examined, and I mean to see if I can reconcile you. 
I will put it to you-again, and I do not want to have 
the slightest misunderstanding about it. Have you in 
your mind any idea, any notion at all, what it was that 
was done at that interview between your husband and 
Mr. Miller. If you have not, of course I will take 
your answer, but I will ask you again, so as to’ have 
no mistake.—(Vo answer.) 

49,487. Have you no notion ?—No, my husband, 
perhaps, may know. 

49,488. We have already seen him, but we shall see 
him again probably. IL want, if I can, to understand 
I am willing to be patient with you ? 
—My husband knows better than I do. 

49,489. That. may be. I want te know what you 
know ?—He knows about the election better than 
I do. 

49,490. You knew it was. about the election, did 
you, because this young man Miller talked about it in 
the shop before he went into the room ?>—Yes. 

49,491. I want to know whether you have any sort 
of notion in your mind now what your husband and 
Miller did in the room at that time. I do not think I 
can put it plainer to you ; if you will suggest a plainer 
way, I will put it—(WNo answer.) 

49,492. I think you understand my question. If 
you do not I will repeat it >—You want to know what 


Mr, Miller and my husband were talking about in the 


room ? 

49,493. No. I want to know whether you know 
what they did?—No, my husband can tell you the 
best. 

49,494, I want to know from you whether you 
know, or have any idea, what they did. You have told 
me you did not hear what they said ?>—No. 

49,495. You have no idea now. If you had ever 
heard, you would be able to tell. me, but you cannot 
tell me. Is that so ?—I cannot. 

49,496. You know, about five minutes ago you did 
say something about money. Just attend to me. You 
have told me “several times (I have taken great pains 
with you), that you have no kind of notion what that 
interview was about, and what Miller and your hus- 
band did ; but you did let out something about money. 
What was it?—I ‘know Mr. Miller brought down 
money, 10/. 

49,497. How do you know it was 10/. ?>—Because 
my husband gave it to me after he was gone. 

49,498. That same night ?—No, not the election 
day, not for more than two months after the election. 

49,499. You said he gave it you after he was gone ? 
—Not the election night. 

49,500. You said, after he was gone. Do you under- 
etanal the question >_N. 0. 


49,501. Yes, you do. You said that your husband 
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gave you the 10/. after he was gone?—Two months 
after. 

49,502. After he Was gone, the same night, is my 
question. Did he give you the 101, 2—Yes. De 

49,503. Did you ask your husband what it was 
for f 2. Nis it was sompthiog lings the election; I 
know it was. 

49,504. Did he tell you who gave it to him ?-—Mr. 
Miller brought it. 

49,505. What sort of money was it Bp We en 

49,506. In a bag ?—I was in the shop and he was 
in the kitchen, because I was busy. 

49,507. What sort of money was it, notes or 
sovereigns ?—Sovereigns. 

49,508. In a bag or in paper ?—No bag when he 
gave ‘it to me. 

49,509. It was in his hand ?—It was in his hand. 

49,510. Did he tell you anything else? Why he 
got it, or how he got it >—No, it was what Mr. Coaks 
promised him. Mr. Coaks sent for my husband and 
told him to do all he: could the election time. 

49,511. Is this what your husband told you ?—I 
heard my husband say so. 

49,512. When ?—I heard him say so just before 
the election. 

49,513. In 1874 ?—Yes. 

49, 514. Did he tell you anything about the 10/— 
why it was brought to him by Mr. Miller—did your 
husband tell you anything?—No. He only said Mr. 
Miller brought the money, and I carried it upstairs. 

49,515. Did he tell you why Mr. Miller brought 
him the 10/.? Did he tell you anything about it > 
Yes, about the election. 

49,516. Tell me what he said. That does not tell 
me much ?—I do not know. 

49,517. Yes, you must try and remember ?>—He 
only said, “Take that money up; that is what Mr. 
Miller has now brought.” 

49,518, Did your husband tell you anything about 
what was to be done with it >—He told me to take it 
upstairs. 

49,519. What was your husband to do with it ?— 
He did not bring that down till after the election. 

49,520. I know that quite well; do not think I do 
not know that, for I do?—He did not bring it down 
till two months after the election. 

49,521. Did he tell you anything more about the 
10/.—to what purpose it was to be put, or what it was 
for, or anything about it?>—He told me that was the 
money that he had laid out at the election time, and 
Mr. Miller had brought it down. 

49;522, Was that all your husband told you ?— 
Yes. 

49,523. And that is all you know about it >—That ’ 
is all I know about it. 

49,524. Do you keep the money at home ?—Yes. 

49,525. You do P—Yes. 

49,526. Are you able to tell me anything about 
your husband’s expenses at the election time in 1874? 
—No. 

‘49,527. Listen to my question. Did you give your 
husband any money at the election time?—No, he 
went up and took it himself out of the box. 

49,528. You did not give him any P—No, he went 
and took it himself out of the box. 

49,529. Did he ask you for money at the election 
time in 1874 ?—No, he went up and took it. 

49,530. Answer the question simply. Did he ask 
you for money at the election time in 1874?—He 
never asked me for money. He went and took it his 
own self. 

49,531. Did he ask you ?—No, he never asked me ; 
he went and took it of his own self. 


49,532. Where did he go to take it. from ?—Out of 
the box. y 
. 49,533. Where is the box kept ?—It was in the 
garret. 
49,534. What sort of a box is it 2—A wooden box. 
49,535. What size ?—-A goodish big box. 


49,536. A cash box, or what kind of box P—A 
drawer locked up. 
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49,537. Is that where you always keep your 
money ?—Yes, | have kept my money there for this 
20 years. 

49,538. For some years >—This 20 years. 

49,539. Of course it is a drawer with a lock to it ? 
—Yes. 

49,540. You keep the key >—We have a desk. 

_ 49,541. Do you keep the key of the box ?—I gene- 
rally put the key in the desk. 

49,542. Do you keep the key of the box ?—No, I 
do not keep the key in my possession. I generally 
put it in a desk against the drawers, and my husband 
can get the money, and I do the same. 

49,548. Do you allow your husband to go and help 
himself when he likes?—He do not spend any in 
waste. 

49,544. We hope not >—That he does not. 

49,545. How much money had you in your box 
when this was taken out of it >—Sometimes I have a 
good deal. 

49,546. Then you must try and remember ?—I dare- 
say there was not less than 14. or 15/. altogether ; I 
do not know exactly. 

49,547. When did you first find out that your 
husband had taken money from the box, at that time ? 
—The next day or the day after, I do not know 
which, but still, sir—— 

49,548. You must answer my questions. 
found it out a day or two afterwards ?—Yes. 

49,549. How did you find it out >—By counting up 
my money to go to market. 

49,550. Was there much missing >—Yes, there was 
9l. or 102. I know gone. 

49,551. It frightened you ?—Yes it did rather ; but 
I knew he would not take it away for a bad use—for 
beer or anything. 

49,552. You knew he would not >—No; I knew he 
would not take it away for a bad use. 

49,553, You are sure he would not take it away 
for a bad purpose >—No, he would not. 

49,554. Tell me what I ask you. You found out 
that 97. or 101. had gone. Is that sorp—Yes. 

49,555. You found that out on the day you wanted 
to go to market >—Yes. 

49,556. When was that ?—On the Saturday. 

49,557. What time of the day—the morning time ? 
—I generally go after breakfast about 10 o’clock. 

49,558. When had you last looked at the cash box 
or drawer before that. You put your money there 
every day ?—Yes. © 

49,559. You put the day’s takings there ?>—Yes, 
almost every day; but then I never notice. 

49,560. And you generally put them in after the 
‘shop is closed >—Sometimes I put them in, sometimes 
my husband; generally my husband, because he is the 
last at night. 

49,561. Does he collect the money out of the till ? 
—He is the last. 

49,562. Does he collect the money out of the till? 
—I do not often keep any in the till. 

49,568. Where do you keep the money you take 
over the counter >—In my pocket. 

49,564.°Then, does your husband help himself out 
of your pocket ?>—If my husband wants a shilling or 
a couple, if he comes in and wants it, I give it to 
him out of my pocket. 

49,565: But your daily takings you put into your 
pocket ?—Yes, and empty it into the box upstairs ; 
but my husband is generally the last to go to bed. 

49,566. Do you put the daily takings into the box 
upstairs >—Yes, sometimes I do it; I do not exactly 
every day; sometimes I do not take so much as I do 
others. 

49,567. We know that. Whatever you take, do you 
put your takings into the box ?—Yes. I put more in 
the Friday and Saturday than any other day, and the 
Monday. 

49,568. Do you not every evening put what you 
take into the box >—My husband does that most. 


You 


49,569. Do you give him the money at the close of — 
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the day ?—Sometimes my husband is at home nearly 
all day long. 

49,570. Do you give him the money at the close of 
the day, or do you go and put it in yourself ?—I have 
not much, and that I put in my pocket. 

49,571. Whatever you have, do you put the takings 
into your box, or does your husband do it?2—He 
generally asks for it in the night. 

49,572. Does he put the key in his pocket ?—He 
generally has it overnight. 

49,573. You told me the takings were put into your 
pocket ’—Yes, the halfpence. 

49,574. Have you a till ?—Yes, I have a little till, 
but I do not keep any money there. 

49,575. Do you put the money you take over th 
counter, into the till ?—No, never. 

49,576. Then it is a useless till >—I was once 
robbed of all my money out of the till, so that I have 
not put any in since. 

49,577. You do not 
No. 

49,578. Never ?>—Never. 

49,579. Do you put it in your pocket ?—Yes, 

49,580. When you empty your pocket, whenever 
that is, you go and put it into your drawer, do you 
not ?—Yes, I do. 

49,581. When you found 9/. or 10/. gone, what did 
you do ?—I was not frightened. 

49,582. What did you do? Why were you not 
frightened ?—Because I knew my husband would not 
take it away. 

49,583. You did not know your husband had taken 
the money ?—I never asked him, 

49,584. For anything you knew at that time, it 
might have been stolen ?—I did not know. 

49,585. Yes, you do. You’ must not shake your 
head, you must give me your evidence. How do you 
know that it was not stolen. At that time, when you 
found 97. or 10d. gone, it might have been stolen, for 
anything you knew ?—I saw him going backwards 
and forwards the election day, and I thought what it 
was. 

49,586. You saw him going backwards and forwards 
to this drawer?--Yes. I saw him go upstairs two 
or three times the election day. 

49,587. Did you watch him ?—Yes. 

49,588. Did you follow him ?—No. 

49,589. Did you go up afterwards?—No, I knew 
what it was for. 

49,590. How did you know what it was for ?— 
Because I knew he was about the electioneering. I 
thought he was electioneering. I did not know what 
he was doing with it. 

49,591. Did you have any conversation with him 
about what it was for. You supposed he was getting 
money. Did you think he was getting money, or not? 
—I thought he was getting money. : 

49,592. In your belief, was he getting money out of 
the drawer ?— Out of the drawer. 

49,593. You thought so p—Yes. 

49,594. For what purpose? For electioneering ? 
—Yes, for what Mr. Coaks 

49,595. Did you believe he was getting the money 
out of your box? I will ask youabout the name in a 
moment ?—Yes, I was seeing him going backwards 
and forwards two or three times. 

49,596. He did not tell you what he was about, 
did he ?—No. 

49,597. Did you ask him ?—No. 

49,598. You suspected what he was about, I 
suppose; you fancied P—Yes. 

49,599. What did you fancy he was going upstairs 
for, on the election day ?—I thought he was getting 
the money out. 

49,600. What money ?—I thought he knew what 
he was doing of. 

49,601. What money did you think he was getting? 
—The money out of the box.  _ 

49,602. Your money, the shop money ?—Yes. 

49,608. The money taken over the counter ?—Yes, 
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49, 604. Did he go ‘up several times, or only-once ? 
—Two or three times. 

49,605. After he had been upstairs two or three 
times, did you go and look into the drawer ?—No. 

49,606. You did not ?—No. 

49, 607. When did you next see the drawer to look 

at it, to see what was in it? Your husband went up 

two or three times on the election day, and you be- 
lieved he went up-for money. When did you examine 


the box, to see what was left ?—I am sure I don’t 


know, it is so long ago. 

49,608. You have already told me you oiiesed it. 
You must have a distinct recollection of that. It must 
have been the same night, I should think. Did you 
make an examination of the box the same night or the 
next day ?—I do not recollect doing it. 

49,609. When did you miss the 9/. or 10/.?—I 
think it was about the Friday or the Saturday. 

49,610. Had you any notion of what was in the 
box? Had you kept any account ? I suppose you do 
keep an account /—No, I do not. 

49,611. You did not know how much money was in 
the box ?—No. 

49,612. You therefore did not know how much was 
taken away ?—No, I did not know exactly how much 
was taken away. 

49,613. You had no means 
exactly. 

49,614. You keep no accounts, as I understand you? 
—No, I never keep an account. 

49,615. No accounts in the shop ?—He knows how 
much. 

49,616. What did you do; he will take care of 
himself. Do you know how much money was taken 
away ?—9/. or 101., I think. 

49,617. Is that what you thought on looking into 


of knowing ?—Not 


_ the box ?—Y es, that is what I thought. 


49,618. What did you think was in the box before 
he took it away ?—There was not less than 13/. or 
147. Ido not know exactly. 

49,619. How long had that 13d. or 14d. been in the 
box >—Oh, several “days. 

49,620. How many days, do you think? A week, 
I do 
not know exactly how long it was in the box. 

49,621. I do not ask you exactly. I do not tie you 
toaday. You can give me some general idea. You 
are the cash keeper to a certain extent. Was it there 
a week ?—It might be. 

49,622. Was it, to the best of your judgment ?-—I 
believe it was. 

49,623. Of course you spoke to your husband about 
this matter ?—Yes, I told him. 

49,624. What did you say to him ?—I said, “ There 
“is a lot of money gone out of thé box ;”’ and he said, 
“That is all right.” 

49,625. When did you say this to him ?—I do not 
know whether it was the Friday or the Saturday. 

49,626. Quickly after you discovered it was gone? 
—Yes, not many days after. 

49,627. It must have been, according to your own 
statement, very soon after. Probably you would do 
so ?—It is such a while ago. 

49,628. Did you ask him what he had wanted it 
for >No. 

49,629. You said just now you thought he was 
going to pay some one >—What I thought. 

49,630. Did you tell him what you thought ?—He 
said that was all right. 

49,631. Did you say anything to him about what 
he had taken the money for ?—He said, “ That is all 
right.” 

49,632. What did you tell him?—I said, “ There 
is a lot of money gone out of the box.” 

49,633. What did he say ?—He said, “That will 
be all right.” 

49,634. Did you have any further “alk with him 
about it ?—No, not any with him. 

49,635. Did you ever hear anything more about it? 
—No, not a word, no further than Mr. Stevens came 

own. 
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49,636. You did not say any more about it until 
Mr. Stevens came down ?—No. 

49,637. When was that?-—That was about two 

months after the election. I did not hear any more 
about it after then until two months after the election. 

49,638. Do you remember the month ?—I do not 
remember the day. 

49,639. No, but the month ’—I know it was a 
good many weeks after. 

49,640. Which election do you mean ?—1874. 

' 49,641. About two months after that Mr. Stevens 
came to you ?—Yes. 

49,642. Did you see him yourself ?>—Yes, He came 
in the shop. 
49,643. Did you speak to Mr. Stevens yourself ?— 

it bid him good night. 

49,644. ‘Did he come through the shop ?—Yes. 

49,645. Were you in the shop ?—Yes. 

49,646. Did you have any conversation with Mr. 
Stevens 2—No. 

49,647. Were you present when your husband was 
speaking to him ?>—No. 

49,648. Did you hear what took place ?—No. 

49,649. Tell me what your husband said Mr. 
Stevens ‘spoke to him about, when he be ?—I never 
asked him an questions. 

49,65Q., I asked what he told you >My husband 
never told me anything. 

49,651. Never ?—Never. 

49, 652. Did he say nothing about it ?—Only to 
take that money upstairs.. He said Mr. Stevens had 
brought that money which he had laid out. 

49,653. I asked you whether you ever heard from 
your husband afterwards, what Mr. Stevens wanted 
with him. He then said Mr. Stevens had brought 
the money. That is right?—The Friday night that 
was. 

49,654. Do you know Mr. Stevens to look at 2— 
No. I should not know him if I saw him now. 

49,655. Was it the same gentleman who had been 
into the shop previously ? 
good while. I do not think I should know him now, 
it is such a while ago. 

49,656. Was it one of the two men who had been 
with you before >—Yes, the littlest, the thinnest one, 
who brought the money. 

49,657. The thinnest one >—Yes. 

49,658. You know who we call the thinnest one 
here ?—Mr. Stevens looked the thinnest when he 
came. 

49,659. What was the name of the gentleman who 
came with the gentleman you did not know ?—I do 
not know him, a never saw him before in my life. 
The gentleman came along with Mr, Stevens, I did 
not know him, and I should not know him again. 

49,660. When did Mr. Stevens first come He you? 
—On the election day. 

49,661. Did he come alone ?—No, along swith this 
eentleman. 

, 49,662. The thin gentleman ?—A stout gentleman. 

49,663. Who was the thin gentleman? — Mr. 
Stevens was the thinnest. 

49,664. It may be a mistake. Was it Mr. Stevens, 
or some other gentleman ?—I made a mistake; not 
Mr. Stevens, bat Mr. Miller. 

49,665. I thought you had made a mistake. I want 
to know whether your husband ever told you anything 
more about this matter >—Mr. Miller came down. 

49,666. Did your husband ever tell you anything 
more about the i0/. except what you have told me 
to-day ?>-No, I never heard anything, only that Mr. 
Miller had brought the money. 

49,667. Nothing else about the money ?—No. 

49,668. About 10 minutes ago you said something 
about Mr. Coaks, what was that? What was it you 
said about Mr. Coaks >I do not recollect that I did. 

49,669. I am sure you did?—He said Mr. Coaks 
sent that money. 

49,670. Who said that ?—The man who brought 
it, Mr. Miller. 

49,671. Not in your presence, I suppose ? Were 
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you there when he said so? Did you hear it said’?— 
No, that is what my husband told me. 

49,672. Has Mr. Coaks ever been at your house ?— 
Not for a good many years. 

49,673. A good many years ?—A lot of years. 

49,674. Is your husband pretty well acquainted 
with Mr. Coaks >—He has known him this 30 years. 

49,675. I suppose you know your husband is fond 
of electioneering, do you not ?—Yes, he is like a good 
many more about at election times. 

49,676. And he generally takes some part in the 
election >—Yes. 

. 49,677. What does he generally do at the election 
times ?>—I do not know, I am at home; I never go 
out on the election day until it is all over. 

49,678. Which side does your husband generally 
vote >—The blue and white. 

49,679. Always ?—Yes; he never did vote any- 
thing else, that I know of. 

42,680. He was always a Liberal >—Yes, always a 
Liberal. 

49,681. So far as you know, has he ever been trying 
to assist the Tories >—No, not that I can recollect, 
only that time Mr. Coaks sent for him. 

49,682. Do you know whether he ever had any- 


thing to do with Mr. Coaks before that time?—I | 


do not know. 

49,683. You are your husband’s wife, and would be 
likely to know a good deal which he knows. Those 
are little confidences, I suppose, between you. What 
has he told you at other times ?—I never heard him 
say anything of any other transaction with Mr. 
Coaks. 

49,684. Are you aware that your husband has ever 
had anything to do with Mr. Coaks at other times ?>— 
No, I do not think he has. 

49,685. Do you know your husband has had some 
transactions with Mr. Coaks at other times—some- 
times other than the election of 1874 ?—No, I never 
heard of it. 

49,686. Has he ever had any transaction with Mr. 
Coaks, except what you are now telling us about >—I 
do not know anything about the electioneering and 
Mr. Coaks. I never heard anything that took place 
between him and Mr. Coaks about anything. 

49,687. You put this money back into the box ?— 
Wes 

49,688. After Mr. Miller brought it >—Yes. 

49,689. Did you put it there yourself ?—Yes. 

49,690. Your husband gave it to you, and you put 
it back ?>—Yes. 

49,691. How much was there then?—There was 
not much then, not a great sight; there may be 5/. 
or 61. more, I cannot. tell you exactly. 

49,692. Some 5/. or 6/. more than the 101, ?— 
There is generally more ; you see we keep taking it. 

49,693. Do you often keep as much money as 151. 
or 16/. in the box ?>—Yes, until we pay it away ; and 
then sometimes we have none at all. 

49,694. That is how you carry on your business ? 
—yYes ; sometimes there is a lot there, and sometimes 
not at all. 

49,695. You do not pay your money in anywhere ? 
—No. k 

49,696. No savings bank, or banks of any sort ?— 
No. 

49,697. Do you pay large sums to your brewer ?— 
No. I buy my beer of Mr. Ireland, what beer I sell. 

49,698. Do you pay the brewers large sums occa- 
sionally ?-—No, I pay for it as I go for it. b 

49,699. You know your husband was examined 
here a week ago ?—Yes, I heard him say so. — 

49,700. Did you read what has been said about 
him ?—I cannot read. 

49,701. Did he tell you >—He told me. 

49,702. Was it read out to you by him ?—Yes. 

49,708. From the paper ?—Yes. 

49,704. Which paper ?—A paper a young man 
brought in. 

49,705. Who was the young man?—A young man 
who goes about the streets with them. 
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49,706. Goes about the streets with your husband ? 
—No, with the papers. 

49,707. Selling them ?—Yes. 

49,708. It was one of the evening papers ?—Yes. 

49,709. Was there some news in it, which you heard 
for the first time ?—Yes. 

49,710. What. was new to you in that statement ?— 
Tam sure’I do not know. I cannot read; I don’t 
understand much of that, I am no scholar. 

49,711. What was it struck you, when it was read 
out, that you did not know before ?—I am no scholar, 
so I do not understand much. 

49,712. Was there anything in the statement which 


‘was read out to you from the evening paper, that you 


had not heard about the 107. ?—I heard my husband 
reading the paper one night. 

49,713. After he was examined in this court 2— 
No, before. He said Mr. Coaks had been speaking 
about 10/.; and he said he did not think he would 
get him to do that, and speaks about it to get him into 
trouble. 

49,714. Did he say anything more —No. 

49,715. Nothing more ?>—No. 

' 49,716. Did you ask him what sort of trouble he 
meant ?—No. 

49,717. Did you understand what he meant ?—No, 
I did not understand ; I am no scholar. 

49,718. It is not a question of being a scholar. 
Did you understand what sort of trouble -your husband 
was likely to get into ?—No. ; 

49,719. Have you heard him say so?—I heard him 
say he did not think Mr. Coaks would do so, knowing 
him all those years. 

49,720. After your husband was examined in this 
court the other day, did you hear what he had said to 
us in the witness box ?.—No. 

49,721. Did he read that over to you afterwards, 
from the evening papers ?—Yes, he read it. 

49,722. I want to know whether there was anything 
in that account in the evening paper which struck you 
as new, which you had not heard before ?—I do not 
understand it; and besides that I kept going back- 
wards and forwards to the shop, serving people, so that 
I only heard it now and then. ; 

49,723. Did you have any talk with your husband 
as to what he said about it in this court?+No, no 
further than my husband said he did not think Mr. 
Coaks would do that sort of thing, send for him to do 
that. 

49,724. Did you know your husband was doing 
anything for any of the candidates on the election day 
in 1874 ?—I was at home the whole time so that I do 
not know. 

49,725. Do you know that he was interesting him- 
self for either of them ?—I feel as though I do not 
trouble my head about elections. 

49,726. Did you know that he was taking any 
interest in either of the candidates in 1874 ?>—He kept 
going backwards and forwards. I know he is pretty 
steady. 

49,727. Did you have any chat with him during the 
election day ?—I went on with my business in the 
shop and looked after the family. 

- 49,728. Did he mention to you the names of the 
candidates on the election day ?—I never asked him. 

49,722. And he did not tell you?—No, I never 
asked him any question at all. I had my business to 
see after, and I did see after it. 

49,730. (Mr. Goldney.) Has he ever been to get 
money at election times before?—No, I do not 
recollect. 

49,731. What was he doing on the election day 
before this one which we have been talking about ?— 
1875? i 

49,732. 
cannot tell ; 

49,738. Was he taking any part?—If he did he 
only went to vote and then come home again; and 
like other men, standing about to hear how they are 
getting on. ‘ 

49,734, Why should you think he was going to get 
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money for the election purposes when he went up and 
downstairs ?—Because he told me Mr. Coaks had sent 
for him that time. 

49,735. When did he tell you that >—He told me 
that the same night. He.was to do what he could. for 
Mr. Huddleston. ; 

49,736. He told you that the night before ?—Yes. 

49,787. Did he tell you what he should do ?—No. 

49,788. He told you Mr. Coaks had sent for him to 
do what he could for Mr. Huddleston. Did your 
husband then say what he was going to do?—Or Mr. 
Stracey or Mr. Colman; but he said he did not like 
that old fellow Tillett. 

46,739. Did your husband tell you how he was 
going to do something for Sir Henry Stracey, Mr. 
Huddleston, or Mr. Colman ?—I never asked him 
any question about it.. 

49,740. Did he tell you ?—No, he is very quiet, he 
does not say much. 

49,741. What time did he go out in the morning >— 
After he got his breakfast. 

49,742. Did he go upand get some money before he 
went out ?>—I saw him go upstairs. 

49,748. When did he come in again ?—He had been 
in I think once before Mr, Miller came. 

49,744. Only once before Mr. Miller came ?—Yes. 

49,745. Then he came in that once >—He came in 
that once. 

49,746. Did he go and get some more money ?—I 
did not notice. You do not notice when they go up 
and down in my house. 

49,747. Did he go out alone each time ?—Every 
time; he went out alone and came in alone. 

49,748. After Mr. Miller came did your husband 
have his dinner, or did he go out first ?>—I do not 
recollect his getting any dinner. 

AQ,749. Did he go and get any money afterwards? 
—That I do not know. 

49,750. He went up two or three times ?—Yes, he 
went before he went out, and then after Mr. Miller 
came in, and then about two o’clock; but I cannot 
notice every time, I am busy with the customers. 

49,751. Did not you say something about his getting 
no dinner ?—Yes. 

49,752. Did not you say anything to him about 
going up so often to get money ?—I might do, I 
forget. 

49,753. You thought it was for election purposes ? 
—I might have said something, but I forget. 

49,754. You knew it was for election purposes >— 
Yes, because Mr. Coaks sent for him. 

49,755. What should you think he would want 
money for election purposes for >—I do not know. 

49,756. Why should he want money for election 
purposes. What could he want the money for ?—I do 
not know, I never asked him. 

49,757. What did you think ?—I do not know. 

49,758. You say you thought it was for election 
What should he want to go and get 
money for, two or three times on the election day ?— 
T do not know what he done with it. 

49,759. I do not ask that. What do you think he 
wanted it for ?—I do not know what he wanted it 
for. 

49,760. What did you think he wanted the mone 
for ?—I thought he wanted it for what Mr. Coaks sent 
him to do. 

49,761. What was that?—To lay out about the 
election. 

' 49,762. Did you hear Mr. Coaks say that ?—No. 

49,763. Your husband told ‘you that Mr. Coaks 
wanted him to lay out the money ?—It was what was 
in the letter which came. A young man brought a 
letter before he went to Mr. Coaks. 

49,764. Was that in the letter —I do not. know 
it was, there was on it “ urgent.” 

49,765. You say Mr. Coaks wanted him to lay out 
some money ; when did your husband tell you that? 
—When he came back. 

- 49,766. From seeing Mr. Coaks ?—Yes. 

49,767. He told you that Mr. Coaks wanted him to 
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lay out some money ?—Yes, and he would make it 
right with him. Only he spoke it in a different way 
to what I do, because, you see, he has better learning 
than I have. 

49,768. What did you think he was to lay the 
money out about >—He told me it was to get all he 
could to vote for Mr. Colman and Mr. Stracey, or the 
other man, but not Tillett. 

49,769. Did you think he was to buy the voters for 
the money ?—Yes, 

49,770. Did not you think your husband was liable 
to be sent to prison for it?—He did not think Mr. 
Coaks would speak about it. : 

49,771. Did not you think your husband was liable 
to be sent to prison for it ?—Then Mr. Coaks should 
not have sent for him, should he ? 

40,772. No, he should not. Did you know your 


husband was liable to be sent to prison for it ?—I ' 


thought Mr. Coaks knew better than that. 

49,773. Did you think your husband was liable to 
be sent to prison for it >—I do not know them affairs. 

49,774. Have you not heard that people who buy 
votes with money, are liable to be sent to prison, and 
very often are ?—This is the first time, and he would 
not -do it again for no Mr. Coaks or no other body. 

49,775. Did you not know at that time that he was 
liable to be-sent to prison if they caught him ?—I 
should have. known it well if I thought Mr. Coaks was 
going to speak about it ; but I thought he would not 
do such a thing, after knowing him all these years. 

40,776. Did not you know at that time that he was 
liable to be sent to prison if they caught him ?—Yes. 

49,777. Did not you say anything to him to ask 
him not to do it >—No, because I thought Mr. Coaks 
would not tell of it. 

49,778. You knew he was doing wrong ?—I thought 
Mr. Coaks would not do such a thing as to speak of 
him, after knowing him for 30 years. 


49,779. You knew at the time that he was doing ~ 


something wrong ?—Yes, he is sorry for it now. 

49,780. I have no doubt he is. You knew he was 
doing wrong ?—Yes, but I cannot help it, can I? 

49,781. Did you ask him not to do it, when you 
saw him going in two or three times ?—No. 

49,782. Did you make any remark ?—No. 

49,783. Before he went out in the morning ?—No. 

49,784. Because you thought he would not be 
caught, is that the reason. You knew what he was 
doing was wrong. You say so. How was it you did 
not say anything to him to ask him not to doit. You 
thought he would not be caught. You thought Mr. 
“ip bs would not say anything about, it >—Certainly I 
did. ; 

49,785. Has it ever happened before that your hus- 
band has done the same sort of thing, and nobody has 
found it out ?—No, he never done it before. He knew 
my husband from a boy, and my husband did not 
think he would speak about him. My husband was 
nothing but a boy when he first of all knew Mr. 
Coaks. 

49,786. Did you ever hear of Mr. Warner ?—I never 
did; I never heard such a thing breathed, neither by 
Mr. Coaks’ clerk nor yet by anyone coming to. my 
husband. ; 

49,787. Never heard what ?—Never heard he was 
coming forward. 

49,788. Not a word?—No, I never heard my 


husband speak of it, not Mr. Miller or anybody, only | 


those other men that came forward. oy 
49,789. You know who Mr. Warner is ?>—Yes; my 
husband knows Mr. Warner Wright well. 
49,790. I am not talking about Mr. Warner Wright ; 
I am talking about Mr. Warner ?>—He is dead. 
49,791. Who was he ?—He was a nice gentleman. 
49,792. Had he anything to do with Norwich ?— 
Yes, I think he put up for member of Parliament. 
49,793. When was that >—I do not know. 
49,794, Was it a long while ago ?—I can recollect 
the papers being in my window. $d 
. 49,795. The papers were put up in your window 
for Mr. Warner ?>—Yes. 
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_ 49,796. Was that many years ago?—I do not 
remember how long; but I can recollect I put the 
papers up in the window when the men brought them. 
Y 49,797. Had your husband a vote at that time ?— 

es. 

49,798. When Mr. Warner put up ?>—Yes. 

49,799. Was yours a committee room ?—No, never. 
_ 49,800. Did your husband take any active part for 
Mr. Warner ?—Yes, that he did. 

49,801. He took a very active part for him ?—Yes, 
he liked Mr. Warner. 

49,802. Did he go out and get up voters for Mr. 
Warner, and so on?—Yes, he was out that day, I 
know. 

49,803. For Mr. Warner ?—Yes, I recollect Mr. 
Warner speaking. 

49,804, Did Mr. Warner ever put up more than 
once ?—That I cannot say; I have not a good recol- 
lection to recollect that. 

49,805. One time you know he did, because you had 
bills in your window ?—Yes, I can recollect the bills 
being put up. 

49,806. Do you think that is as much as 10 or 15 
years ago?—I do not know. My husband can tell 
you; I do not know. 

49,807. Then he took a very active part ?--Yes, 
when Mr. Warner put forward, because he was a very 
nice gentleman. 

49,808. There were not so many who had votes then ? 
—WNo, not nearly somany. There are so many now. 

49,809. They thought a great deal more of those 
who had votes then?—Yes; that was the best, I 
should think it. was. 

49,810. I suppose your husband knew most of the 
people who had votes then ?>—Yes. 

49,811. They were shopkeepers and people like 
that, who had votes ?>—Yes. 

49,812. 1 suppose he used to go about and see them 
at meetings, and so on ?—Yes. 

49,813. Did Mr. Warner ever come and call upon 
you >—Yes, when they went about canvassing. 

49,814. He used to come to your husband to tell 
him where the people lived >—He would not mind 
showing anybody, any gentleman. 

49,815. Was Mr. Coaks the agent then? Had he 
anything to do with it?—My husband know Mr. 


Coaks this 30 years.ago, when he was in Golden Dog 


Lane, when old Mr. Coaks was alive. 

49,816. Did Mr. Coaks have anything to do with 
Mr. Warner’s election ?—I can recollect that Mr. 
Warner spoke in the Royal Hotel yard. I think I do 
recollect’ going there. I think it was Mr. Warner, I 
went to hear him speak. 

49,817. Mr. Coaks was his agent, was he not ?— 
Mr. Coaks spoke himself. 

49,818. Mr. Coaks himself spoke ?-—Yes, that he 
did, and nicely too. 

49,819. You husband was one of his strong 
supporters, and you too?—Yes, we always wore blue 
and white. 

49,820, Was your husband a sort of agent or any- 
thing of that sort for him ?——No, only to run about 
for nothing. 

49,821. You do not suppose he would run about 
for nothing ?—I only remember his going about and 
losing his time. 

49,822. You supposed he would get something for 
his day’s work ?+-No, I do not recollect that. 

49,823. Do you recolleet when Mr. Tillett first 
came forward ?—I am sure I forget now. 

49,824. Do you remember when Sir Henry Stracey 
first came forward ?—Yes, I recollect Mr. Stracey 
coming. ; 

49,825. You remember that election, that was the 
first time a poor man had a vote. Do you remember 
much about that election ?—No, I cannot recollect 
much; I know Mr, Tillett did come forward then. 

49,826. When Mr. Tillett first came forward it 
was the first time Sir Henry Stracey came forward, 
and that was the first time the poor man had a vote? 
—Yes. 
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49,827. There were not so many had votes >—Yes, 
every poor man has a vote now. : 

49,828. Did your husband take part in it 2—He is 
like a good many more, he generally goes out and 
about the election morning to see how they are getting 
on. He is like a good many more: “How are they 
“ getting on to-day.” 

49,829. Was he an active man. He knew where 
the people lived, and would tell them when they came 
round canvassing ?—Yes, showing the gentlemen 
about any party. I have shown gentlemen that came 
and asked me. I have shown several. : 

49,830. Then he did not get paid for that ?—No, 
he never got a farthing. I never recollect his taking 
a penny in his life. 

49,831. You are not quite sure whether he got paid 


for Mr. Warner ?—-He made a speech in the Royal 


Hotel yard and went back again. 

49,832. When was that ?—At the same time that 
Mr. Coaks spoke. ; 

49,833. There was one time when he came and 
got in?—Yes, I think he did. Iam almost sure he 
did get in; I am an old woman now, you know. 

49,834. Your husband supported him then ?>—He 
went about along with a lot more the election day. 

49,835. Was he pretty active taking a good deal of 
interest in it >—Yes, a good many had the same to do. 

49,836. One of your sons takes a little part in 
elections now ?—He is a painter and decorator, 
like Mr. King, he works there. 

49,837. And one is a butcher ?—And one is a 
butcher. 

49,838. The butcher does not do much ?—The 
butcher has no vote. 

49,839. The painter has >—Yes. 

49,840. What is his name ?—Samuel Wiley. 

49,841. Does Samuel take an active part ?—He 
goes and votes like all the others, stop about for an 
hour or two, and then he goes to his work. 

49,842..Gets a job sometimes ?—No, he do not 
want a job, he is better situated. 


49,843. You have a married daughter ?—I have 


two married daughters. 
49,844. Do their husbands take much part in the 


election ?—No, I do not think their husbands do. 


49,845. What are the names ?—One is Lockwood, 
and the other is Darby. 

49,846. Do they both live in Norwich ?—Yes, not 
far off from me. 

49,847. Has your husband lived long where you 
now are ?>—We were not married about a year before 
he came in the house where he lives now. 

49,848. Then he has been there a good many years ? 
—Yes. 

49,849. Was it about 18 months ago that Mr. 
Coaks made a speech in the Royal Hotel yard ?—That 
is several years ago. 

49,850. I thought it was ?—It isa real while ago, 
my husband can tell you how many years ago. 

49,851. As much as seven years ago ?—lI cannot 
say ; it is no use my saying if I tell a story. 

49,852. It was not 18 months ago?—Oh dear no, 
nor yet two years ago, It is several years ago since 
he made a speech in the Royal Hotel yard, because I 
heard Mr. Coaks speaking. 

49,853. Do you remember when Mr. Huddleston 
first came down ?—No, I know it is a rare while ago 
since Mr. Warner came. Mr. Coaks made a speech 
too. 

49,854. I suppose you and your husband are what 
they call Mr. Warner’s party, is not that it, sup- 
porters of Mr. Warner ?—Mr. Warner was a nice 


gentleman. 


49,845. (Mr. Howard.) Do you remember how 


often Mr. Warner has been to Norwich ?—No, that I 


do not. 
49,856. More than once >—My husband could tell 


‘you, but I could not, 


49,857. I want you to tell me.if you can?—I do 
not know; I do not keep an account. 
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49,858. He got into Parliament once, did not he ? 


—Yes, I am almost sure he did. 

' 49,859. Did your husband take much interest in 
Mr. Warner then ?—He went and saw a lot of men 
he knew. sep tn aiad 

40,860. Mr. Warner came again ?—He came again 
and spoke in the Royal Hotel yard with Mr. Coaks. 

49,861. That was the second time he came down, 
when he went to the Royal Hotel >—The second time 
when he spoke in the Royal Hotel yard. 

49,862. Your husband did take an interest in him 
then ?—He did not stop long before he went away 
again. 

49,863. While he was here your husband took an 
interest >—He went and heard Mr. Coaks and him, 
speak. 

49,864. That was the last time Mr. Warner came ? 
—Yes, a good many years ago, I think. 

49,865. You remember Mr. Warner some years 
ago came down and stood for Norwich. You under- 
stand that >—Yes. ; 

49,866. And he was returned to Parliament ?—Yes. 


49,867. Then after that was all over, a few years 
went by ?>—Yes. 

49,868. And then he came again ?—Yes he did. 

49,869. On both occasions did your husband interest 
himself for Mr. Warner, or take an interest in him ? 
—This last time he stopped long before he went after 
him. 

49,870. As long as he was here, did he take an 
interest ?>—He only went and heard him speak. 

49,871. Was that-the occasion when Mr. Coaks was 
heard >—Yes. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


49,872. Your husband was with him ?—Yes, with 
him. 

49,873. Taking an interest in Mr. Warner ?—Yes, 
hearing him speak. 

49,874. Now I ask upon this do you remember 
when that was?—No, that is a rare while ago. 

49,875. You cannot remember ?—That is a good 
many years ago, I know. 

49,876. That was, at all events, the second time 
when Mr. Warner came ?—Yes, he has not been since, 
and he is dead now. 


49,877. Is there anything else you wish to say >— 


0. 
49,878. Nothing more P—No. 


49,879. If anything occurs to you about this matter, 
which you have not mentioned, you can come here 
to-morrow and tell us, because we want to know all 
about it. Do you think of anything more ?—No. 

49,880. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Has the account of what 
your husband swore been read out of the paper to you 
more than once ?—I do not-know; I do not think 
it has, because, don’t you see, I am busy with my 
work at home that I really don’t pay much heed to 
it. 

49,881. Have you and your husband talked of it 
more tham*once ?—No, I do not recollect talking to 
him much about it, because I fare to haye such a lot 
to do. 

49,882. ‘That I understand. You say it was onee 
read to you out of the newspaper, and there has been 
no talk about it since >— When he was reading it I kept 
going backwards and forwards serving my customers, 
so that I only got a word of it now and then. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


Thursday, 14th October 1875. 


S. H. Wiley SamvEL Hatt Witey recalled and further examined. 


(The Witness.) Will you allow me to say one word, 


49,890. You remember saying that >—Yes. 
sir ? 


49,891. Now you say it was at Christmas 1873 ?>— 
Yes. ; 


14 Oct. 1875. 


———— 


) 


49,883. (Mr. Howard.) If you have any application 
to make, make it; but do not at present say anything 
about your evidence, as you will have an opportunity 
of saying it presently ?>—It is only a mistake I made 
last night regarding my skittle ground. I find I said 
I had not got a skittle-ground in 1874. 

49,884. What is it that you want to say ?—I said 
last night I did not think I had my skittle ground in 
1874, but it was in 1873. I find I commenced my 
skittle ground at Christmas 1873. 

49,885. That is all you wish to say ?—That is all. 

49,886. I examined you at great length, and with 
great care, about that, and you distinctly swore several 
times that your skittle ground was made at Christmas 
1874, and that it was only in existence for three or 
four or five months, or thereabouts, before you had it 
destroyed or altered ?—It was in 1873, sir; it was a 
mistake of one year: 


49,887. We will take your explanation, and it will 


appear on the evidence, and will be considered. I 


want to call your attention to what you swore last. 


night. You said that it was made at Christmas 1874. 
Do you understand me ?—I do. 

49,888. In order that there should be no mistake 
about it, I asked you how long the skittle ground had 
been made before it was put an end to. Do you un- 
derstand that P—Yes. 

49,889. You said it was open more than three 
months. You were not quite sure whether it was as 
long as six, but some few months ?—Yes. 


49,892. Then it must have been 15 or 18 months at 
least, and not a few months, as you said last night. 
Is that so ?—It was Christmas 1873 when I com- 
menced playing on the ground. 

49,893. So you say now ?—I made a mistake in the 

ear. 

49,894. So I understand you to say. Now tell me 
when it was you had it altered, how long after it was 
made ?—I had no particular playing upon it. 

49,895. I do not ask you that. I ask you how long 
after Christmas 1873 it was that it was altered >—The 
ground is not altered in regard to altering the ground ; 
it is there now. 

49,896. Is the skittle ground still there?—It is 
there, but I don’t use it; there is no one comes on it. 

49,897. There it is if anyone comes in ?—They 
cannot come in ; [use it for other things, wood and 
different things lying’ about. 

49,898. When did you begin to use it for other 
things, and puta stop to the playing of skittles p—I 
have not had any playing in it for months, unless any- 


one comes in when I am not there. 


49,899. How long was it in use after it was made at 
Christmas 1873 ?—I cannot tell you. ; 

49,909. You must tell me. You have come into the 
witness box to explain it ?—It was not wholly done 
away with, only parties coming in to play for a pint, 
perhaps, when I was not there at all, but I never 
allowed anyone to come in if I was at home. Some- 


| 
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times they come in and play for a pint, if I am not 
there, but [haye had no particular playing upon it, 
and did not wish anyone to play upon it. 

49,901. Since when ?—Perhaps several months; I 
cannot tell you. 

49,902. It is going on for nearly two years since it 
was made ?—I stopped it a few months after ; if there 
was anything done upon it, they came now and then 
and played for a pint. 

49,903: You' may think that a very intelligible 
answer, and [ daresay it is. I remind you that it is 


nearly two years since it was made. When was it 


done away with, or when did you stop the playing in 


it ?—i did not particularly stop it altogether. 

49,904. When did you stop it at all? I do not wish 
you to give me the time to a fortnight ?—I should 
think [ have not had anyone at all on it for six or 
eight months. 

49,905. The evidence you have now given will be 
added to your statement of yesterday, and will be 
oo Is there anything more you want to say ? 
—No. 


SaRAH Hatt Darpy sworn and examined. 


49,906. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you a daughter of 
Samuel Hall Wiley >—Yes, sir. . 

49,907. You are married to a Mr. Darby ?-—Yes. 

49,908. Do you remember the election of 1874 ?— 
Yes, sir. 

49,909. Did any gentlemen call at your father’s 
house on the election morning ?—Yes, two gentlemen. 

49,910. Do you know their names ?—One of them 
was Mr. Miller. 

49,911. Who is he P—Mr. Coaks’ clerk. 

49,912. Had you known him before ?—No, not: till 
that day.. 

_ 49,913. Have you seen him often since >—No, only 
once since. 

49,914. Who told you he was Mr. Miller >—My 
father told me that his name was Miller, and he was 
Mr. Coaks’ clerk. 

49,915. When did your father tell you that >—He 
told me that because Mr. Miller and my father went 
on to the skittle ground ‘and spoke to each other, and 
my father told me who he was. 

49,916. When was that >—That was on the election 
day. 

49,917. In 1874?2?—Yes. 

49,918. What did Mr. Miller say when he came in ? 
—I went into my mother’s shop. ; 

49,919. Were you married at that time ?—Yes. 

49,920. He came into your father’s house ?—Yes, 
into the shop. ; 

49,921. Was the public-house open at the time P— 
It is not often my father’s public-house is open; it is 
hardly ever open. All the beer my father draws he 
draws at the shop counter. 

49,922. What did Mr. Miller say to you when he 
came in?—I went into my mother’s shop after some 
goods, and Mr. Miller and another gentleman was 
having some ale, and I heard Mr. Miller and the other 
gentleman say, “ We must not have that fellow Tillett 
in.” I said to him, “Sir, you are a Tory. He 
said, “No, [am not a Tory, but we must not have 
“ that fellow ‘Tillett in.” I said, “ My husband voted 
“ Tory this morning.” He says, “Ob, you shall have 
«a glass of ale,” and I had a glass of ale with Mr. 
Miller, and Mr. Miller.asked me if I knew of any 
votes I could put him on to. “ 

49,923. For whom ?—For Mr. Uuddleston. I told 
him [ did not know of anyone, but I could take him 
tomy sister’s, a3 she might perhaps tell him more than 
T could. 

49,924. Who is your sister ?—Mrs. Lockwood. 

49,925. How far oif does sne live?—I took him 
down to my sister's. ° 

49,926. How far off does she live ?—She lives across 
the street. ; 

49,927. What occurred when you took him to your 
sister’s ?—I said to my sister, “This gentleman wants 
“ us to tell him whether we know of any voters to 
“ vote for Huddleston,” and I took him to the lodge- 
man, but the lodge-man was not at home. 

49,928. What lodge-man ?—The lodge-man at St. 
James’s factory.. I took him to the factory place, and 
the gentleman came on the stairs and told us not to 
come up, for his governor was there; so we came 
back and went into my sister’s, Mrs. Lockwood. 

49,929. Do you remember the day of the election in 


1875 2-—I did not see Mr. Miller ‘again till that day. 


[ went ‘into my sister’s between 1 and 2 o'clock, and 


‘Mr. Miller says to me, “ Hullo, old gal, how are you” ? 


I said, “I am quite well, thank you.” 
49,930. Who said that 2—Mr. Miller. 
49,931. Where was it?—In my sister’s shop, Mrs. 

Lockwood. 

49,932. Between 1 and 2 o’clock you say ?—As 
near as I could guess that was the time. 

49,933. Where were you standing when they came ? 
-—I was standing at my sister’s counter. 

49,934. What did Mr. Miiler say ?—He asked me 
if I knew where the old chap was; he meant my 
father. 

49,935. Was anyone with him ?—No, he was all 
alone. 

49,936. What was your answer to that ?=J said I 
did not know where my father was. He asked me if 
I could find him. [ told him, “No, my father did not 
** use any particular public-house, so I did not know 
** where to go and light on him.” 

49,937. Upon that what did he do?—He stamped 
his foot and said, “I wanted your father to help us as 
he. did before.” 

49,938. What did he then, do?—I went into my 
sister’s back.room, and Mr. Miller and my sister were 
speaking together in the shop. 

49,939. Do you remember whether any other per- 
sons were present >—Yes, a woman named Dunthorne 
was in my sister’s back room. 

49,940. Was there any other person?—And a 
woman named Holmes, 

49,941. What happened then. 
drinking anything ?—Some porter. ; 

49,942. Who treated you to the porter ?—Mr. 
Miller. : 

49,943. After that, what happened?—Mr. Miller 
went away and I saw him no more, | 

49,944. You have not seen him since ?>—I have not 
seen him since. 

49,945. Should you know him again if you were to 
see him?—I don’t know; I might perhaps know him 
again. 

49,946. (Mr. Howard.) Look round the court, and 

tell me whether you see him?—Yes, that is Mr. 

Miller right opposite (pointing to Mr. Miller). 
49,947. Mr. M‘Mahon.) When did you first mention 

what you have just told us ?—The other morning. 

49,948. (Mr. Howard.) How long ago ?—About 
two mornings ago. ' 

49,949. ‘Two days ago >—Two days ago. 

49,950. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) That is the first time you 
mentioned it to anyone ?>—The first time I have men- 
tioned it to anyone particularly. . 

49,951. To whom did you mention it first P—I 
believe I had mentioned it to my father. 

49,952. Did you mention it to any gentleman who 
took it down in writing >—Yes. 

49,953. Who was that ?—Mr. Stevens. 

49,954. When ?—The other morning. 

49,955. How many mornings ago ?>—Two mornings 
ago I think. 

49,956. You did not mention it to any other gen- 
tleman, any other stranger, since it occurred till you 
mentioned it to Mr. Stevens.. Is that so 2?—Yes, sir. 

49,957. Did Mr. Stevens come to you and ask you? 
—No. 

49,958. Did you go to him ?—Yes. 


Do you remember 
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‘49,959. Did your father tell you to go tohim ?—No. 

49, 960. Who told you to go to. him 2—Me and my 
sister went both together. 

49,961. (Mr. Howard. ) Who told you to go ?—Not 
anyone told us to go to Mr. Stevens. | 

49,962. (Mr. M‘Mahon) ) What induced you to go. 
What reason had you for going to Mr. Stevens any 
more than any other gentleman 2_We thought it was 
best for us to go and make a statement, that Mr. 
Miller might do it perhaps first. 

49,963. ”( Mr. Howard.) Do you say that you went 
to Mr. Stevens without anyone suggesting it to you? 
—Yes. 

49,964. Entirely of your own will, was it p—Yes. 

’ 49,965, And your sister the same ?—Yes. 

49,966. Did you go and see your sister, or did she 
come to you about it first. I suppose you do tot live 
together >—No. 

49,967. Which of you went to the other to speak 
about it first —Sometimes she comes to my house and 
speaks about it, and sometimes I go to her. 

49,968. When did you speak first about this par- 
ticular matter of going. to Mr. Stevens?—I said, 
“ Don’t you think ” 

49,969. I ask you when it was ?—The other 
morning. 

49, 970. You mean two or three.days ago ?—Yes. 

49,971. Did she come to you, or did you go to her? 
—I believe I went to my sister’s first. 

49,972. Does she live near you >—Yes. 

49,973. Why did you go to your sister’s. , Did any- 
one think it was Detter, or tell you it was better to go? 
—I think 


49,974, Did anyone tell you that you ought to go? 


—No. 

49,975. Did you go and tell your sister that she 

ought to go to Mr. Stevens ?—Yes. 

49, 976. You suggested it ?—Yes. } 

49,977.. How came you to know that’ Mr. Stevens 
was the proper person to go to about it ?—I have 
heard different people mention it, and say that. was 
where they have to go to. 

49,978. Have you had no conversation about this 
matter with anyone but your sister ?—No. 

49,979. Did you never speak to your father about 
it 2— My father heard us speak of it a long time ago. 

49,980. I mean lately ?—I could not tell you exactly 
when it was, but I know it is lately that I have spoken 
to my father about it. 

49,981. How lately, is it a month or six weeks ago? 
—Not so long ago as that. 

49,982, Did your-father come ‘to you about it ?— 
No. 

49,983. Did you go to him ?—Yes, I told him about 
it. 
49,984. Did you go to his house >—Yes. 

‘49,985. What did you say ?—I told him about what 
Mr. Miller wanted me to do, 

49,986. In 1874 ?—In 1874 and 1875. . 

49,987. Did you ever tell your father before that ? 
—I will not be sure whether I did or did not. 


49,988. Try and recollect ?>—I really think ieidid, */ 


but L will not be sure. 

49,989. How long before ?—I think it was at the 
élection time, almost. 

49,990. At the time ?—I believe almost the election 
time. 

49,991. In 1874?—In 1875. 

49,992. Did you ever tell him anything about 1875 ? 


—No ; ; Mr. Miller never asked me anything ge as 


about my father in 1874. 

49,993. He asked you something abvut voting in 
1874 ?—No, that was 1875. 

49,994. Just consider what you are saying. I 
understood you to say to Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon, 
that Mr. Miller spoke to you with reference to getting 
votes for Mr. Huddleston ?—Yes, that he did. I 


thought you meant about my father voting, an asking . 


about my father, 
49,995. ‘Tell me, now, when it was you “first told 
your father of it, all about Mr. eee having spoken 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


to you in reference to getting votes for Mr. Huddle- 
ston ?—That-was in my father’s shop. 

49,996. When ?—At the 1874 eléction. 

49, "997. At the time of the. election ?—Yes, the 
election morning in 1874. 

49,998. You told him so then >—Yes.. 

49,999. Did your father tell you to do anything, or 
say anything, or to keep it to yourself ?—No. 

50,000. Did he make no suggestion >—No. 

50,001. After that did you tell anyone until’you told 
Mr. Stevens two or three days ago ?—No. 

50,002. You have kept it. to yourself ever since ?>— 
Yes; after the election was over I thought no more 
about: it. 

50,008. Why should you have gone to Mr. Stevens, 
two" ‘days ago. You had good reason for it, F daresay, 
but I want to know what it was. Had you had no 
communication with your father. Did he not tell you 
to go ?—No. 

50,004. I put it strictly to you upon this point ; who 
suggested that you should go to Mr. Stevens ?—I 
thought it was best for us to go as there had been 
such a great deal of talk. 

50,005. Do you swear that it was your own notion ? 
Yes, 

50,006,, No one suggested that you should go to Mr. 
Stevens ?No, I have not been persuaded by anyone. 

50,007. No one came to you?—No one at_all. 

50,008. Have you had any conversation with your 
sister about this matter, excepting on the morning you 
went to Mr. Stevens ?—Not since. 

50,009. But before that, or on that morning ?—No, 
we went that morning. 

50,010. Did you ever talk’ it over with your sister, 
before that ?—I only thought we had better go and 
speak to Mr. Stevens. 

50,011. Some time-before P—No. 

50,012. Not at all P—No. 

50,013. Did you ever talk it over’ with your hus- 
band ?—My husband does not interfere with election 
business at all. 


50, 014. That is not my question. Did you ever 


. talk it over with your husband, or mention anything 


about it >—No. 

50,015. You did not ?—No. 

50,016. When did you and your sister talk tho 
matter over first, Was it on the morning you went 
to Mr. Stevens ?—No, I think it was the day Berit 
or two days before. 

50,017. Did your sister tell you what she knew 
about it >—Yes, sir. 

50,018. Is she here now ?—Yes. 

50, 019. Where is she >—Outside. 

50, 020. Now tell me what it was your sister. said 
she knew about it ?—She told me that Mr. Miller had 
given her some money to get up some voters. 

50,021. When did he give her money ?—On the 


1 18775 election. 


50,022, How much ?—17s. 6d. I think, sir. 

50,023. Mr. Miller himself, you mean ?—Yes. 

50,024, On the election day >—Yes, 

50,025. On the election morning r—Yes. 

50,026. At her house ?—Some was given at her 
house, and some Was given at the “ Compasses ” public- - 
house. 

50,027. How much at her house ?—10s. 6d. at the 
“Compasses,” and 7s. 6d. was at her own house. 
50,028. You were not there, I suppose, yourself p—. 
No. : 

50,029. This is what she told you ?—Yes. 

50,030, Did she say what it was for?—Mr. Miller 
gave it to-her. He told her to do what she could : 
with it. 

50,081. In what way ?—In getting yp voters to vote 
for the gentleman. 

50,032. For whom?—I forget the name now; ; 
Wilkinson. 

50,038: Colonel Wilkinson Yes. 

50,034. Did she tell you anything else ?—No. 

50,085. She is married, is she not 2—Yes. 

50, 036. Is her husband alive. ?.-Yes. 
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50,037. Is your husband alive ?—Yes. ; 

50,038. You say there was no one with Mr. Miller 
when he came to your house >—No, he never came to 
my house. 

50,089. Wherever it was that you saw him, was he 
alone ?——Yes. ier 

50,040. Quite alone ?—Quite alone in the 1875 
election. 


_' 60,041. Was he alone, so far as ‘you know, when 


your sister saw him ?—I don’t know, she never told 


. me. 


how I was. 


50,042. Where were the two women When Mr. 
Miller passed through the shop into the room ?—I was 
standing in my sister’s shop, and Mr. Miller asked me 

50,043. Were there two women there ?——The two 
women were in the back kitchen. 

50,044, Which adjoins the shop ?>—Yes. 

50,045. With a glass door between ?—Yes. 

50,046. Who were the two women ?—Mrs. Dun- 
thorne and Mrs. Holmes. 

50,047. Do they live near you?—One lives just 
round our corner, and the other in Church Alley, 
which is further off. | 

50,048. I suppose they did not hear what 
Miller said ?—No. 

50,049. They were in the back room ?—They were 
in the back room. 

50,050. Was the door shut >—Yes. 

50,051. You think they could not have heard what 
took place >—No. f 

50,052: Have you ever had any communication with 
those women about it?—No. I have not seen Mrs. 


Mr. 


"Holmes for a long time. 


50,058. What has your husband been in the habit 
of doing in politics. Which way has he voted ?— 
Tory. 

50,054. You know that ?—I have always heard him 
say he voted Tory. 

50,055. You have always heard him say he voted 
Tory ?—Yes. 


4 50,056. You believe he always has voted Tory, do 


you ?— Yes. 
50,057. Did Mr, Miller know your husband before 
this >—Mr. Miller does not know my husband, and my 


‘husband does not know Mr. Miller. 


50,058. Did he know you before ‘—Not until the 
1874 election. 

50,059. Did he tell you why he came to see you ?— 
No, he was in the shop. 

50,060. You did not ask him who sent him to you? 
—No. 

50,061. You do not know how he came’ ?—No. 

50,062. (Mr. Goldney.) What is your husband by 
trade >—My husband is a painter and grainer. 

50,063. Was he employed as a messenger or door- 
keeper, or anything ?—No. 

50,064. He was at work during the election time ? 
—Yes. -. ; 

50,065. What’ is Mrs. Lockwood’s husband ?—A 


- coach painter. 


. 60,066. Was he engaged at any of the committee 


. rooms ?>—No. 


50,067. Not at all?—No. 
50,068. What is he in politics >—A Tory. : 
* 50,069. How long have you been married ?—About 
seven years. ~ : 
50,070. What part has your father taken in elections 


- pefore this 1874 election r—Blue. 


50,071. He has generally been pretty active, has he 
not, at election times?—I do not know; my father 
goes out at election times, but what he does I cannot 
ee 


AY» ; 
%0,072. He takes a great deal of interest in it ?— 


No, I do not know that he takes a particular interest, : 


only on the election day. cd 

50,073. He is fond of electioneering ?—-I do not hear 
him talk a sight about it. : 

50,074. What made Mr. Miller go to your sister’s ? 
—I took Mr. Miller to my sister’s. 

50,075. When was that ?—The 1874 election. - 
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50,076. Had you ever seen Mr. Miller at your place 
before >—No, 

50,077. Did he say why he came to you, that he 
wanted to see your sister, or anything of the sort 2— 
He did not say he wanted. to see my sister. 

50,078. Did not you think it was a strange thing, 


his coming down ?—No, I did not particularly: think , 


anything about it. 


50,079. Had you ever taken much part in clection- 


ecring before >—No. 

50,080. Did he give you any sort of reason why he 
should come to you of all the people in the city of 
Norwich ?—No, I never asked him any questions, and 
he never told me anything.. 

50,081. Did you ask him how he came to know who 
you were P—No. 

50,082. Did he speak to you by your name and call 
you Mrs. Darby ?>—No. 

80,083. What did he call you?—At the 1874 
election ? 

50,084. Yes.—I do not suppose he knew what I 
was, until he was talking to the other man, saying, 
“We must not have that fellow Tillett let in.” 

50,085. Who is the other man ?—I could not. tell 
you his name ; he is a stout dark gentleman. 

50,086. Had you ever seen him before ?—Not. until 
then, but I have seen him once since. 

50,087. When ?—He came down into my father’s 
shop one night. : 

50,088. When ?—It is not a great many months 
ago 


it is. 
50,090. What did he go to your father’s shop for? 
—He came riding down. 
50,091. In a trap ?—Yes. 
50,092. And he pulled up there, and got out and 
went into the shop ?—Yes; he had had some drink. 
50,093. When he had had some drink, what did he 


say ?>—He only laughed and joked and went on in the © 


shop, but nothing particular. 

50,094. Did not you find out who he was then ?— 
No. 
50,095. Did not your father find out >—No. 

50,096. (Mr. Howard.) Was your father there at 
the time ?—My father was in the shop at the time. 

50,097. And spoke to him, I suppose ?—Yes. 

50,098. (Mr. Goldney.) You did not know how 
Mr. Miller came to know anything about you, or why 
he should get into conversation, or anything about it ? 
—No. 

50,099. You think it was quite by accident ?>— 

Quite an accident his coming. 
_ 50,100. When did you find out that his name was 
Miller >—My father told me his name was Miller. I 
asked my father who that gentleman was that was in 
the shop. He said, “It is Mr. Miller, who is in Mr. 
Coaks’s office.” 

50,101. You are quite sure you never took part in 


any electioneering before >—No. 


50,102. Had your father >—No. 

50,103. You do not know what he did?—I do not 
know particularly what my father did; he never let 
us know his business. 

50,104. When did you first talk this business over 
with your sister as to the 1874 election ?—After the 
1875 election. 

50,105. Were you frightened?—No, I was not 
particularly frightened. J knew I had not done any- 
thing to be frightened.: 

50,106. You were not afraid of being prosecuted, or 
anything of that sort ?—I knew I had not done any- 
thing. 2 hl 
50,107. You talked it over with your sister, then? 
— Yes. : 

50,108. Was that before the petition >—I cannot be 


‘sure whether it was before the petition. 


50,109. Just think, You remember . when the 
judge came down here and the petition was tried 
That was about two months after the election. You 


6S 2 


50,089. Since the 1875 election?—Yes, I believe 


SA Darby. 


14 Oct. 1875. 
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remember the judge coming down here, I daresay ?— 
I cannot properly recollect, : ‘ 

50,110. (Mr. Howard.) You remember the judge 
being here >—¥es. 

50,111. (Mr. Goldney.) Trying the petition ?-— Yes, 
I remember the judge. 

50,112. Was it before or after that, or about that 
time ?>—I really believe it was somewhere about the 
time. ay, 

50,118. Had you -been asked when the judge was 
down here, or just before. he came, whether you could 
not give a little information >—-No; I never had any- 
one come to me, or never had anyone to come to speak 
to me. 

50,114. You did not speak to anybody else about 
it —No. 

50,115. Except your sister?—I do not know what 
my sister did. 

50,116. You did not speak to anybody else except 
your sister >No. 

50,117. What did you say to‘her about it then ?— 
1 cannot exactly remember every word that was 
spoken. 

50,118. 1 do not want every word that was spoken ; 
but did you say, ‘‘ Now the judge is down I think we 
had better make a full disclosure;” or did you say, 
“© We had better say nothing about what happened at 
the election” ?—I know I said to her a day or two 


ago, ‘*I. think we had better speak, if not, perhaps ~ 


they will speak ;” so I thought it was best’for us to 
speak, though I knew I had not done anything. 

50,119. When was that ?-—A few days ago. 

50,120. Then you say you had some talk with your 
sister about it, about the time the judge was down, 
either before or a little after >—No further than talking 
about the judge, or anything like that ; nothing about 
what happened between us and Mr. Miller, and Mr. 
Miller coming down, nothing about that. 

50,121. You did not say anything to your sister 
about that ?—No ; I do not remember saying anything 
particular about it then. 

50,122. Did you say anything to your husband ?— 
No, I never bring it up to my husband, and my 
husband never brings up electioneering to me. My 
husband does not take any interest in electioneering. 

50,128. He was out that day away from home ?>— 
Yes: 

50,124. It is only this week that you have said any- 
thing to your sister about it?—-We may have passed a 
word or two about it at different times, but I do not 


‘ know anything further. 


50,125. What would you be passing a word or two 
about to her ?—We have laughed sometimes at Mr. 
Miller’s coming in that day and laughing and joking 
with us. : 

50,126. When you have heard about the other 


witnesses giving their evidence here, since the Com-,. 


mission has been sitting ?—I do not particularly read 
about it. I never get up the paper to read about the 
witnesses, and nothing about it. Jam no particular 
scholar, so I cannot read much. 

50,127. Then you agreed with your sister that you 
had better go to Mr. Stevens ?—Yes. 

50,128. (Mr. Howard.) Did you see 
himself r—Yes. 

50,129. (Mr. Goldney.) Where did you go ?—To 
Mr. Stevens’ house. : 

50,130. Or his office, which >—To his house. 

50,131. Where does he Jive >—Close by the Rosary. 

50,132. How do you know he lived there ?—I know 
Mr. Stevens has lived there a long time. 

50,183. Who told you he was a proper person to go 
to?—-I have heard his name mentioned by many 
people, “ That is where you have to go to.” 

50,134. If what >If you have anything to say. 

50,135. I suppose what you told Mr. Stevens he 
took down in writing ?7—Yes. 

50,186. And you signed or put your mark against 
it >No. é : 

50,187. Did not he read it over to you and ask you 


Mr. Stevens 
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to‘put your mark against it >No, he read it over to 
us. 
50,188. -You are quite sure that’ is the first time you 
have given any information whatever about it ?—Yes. 

50,139. (Mr. Howard.) I understand you that your 
father was present when Mr. Miller spoke to you in 
1874 ?—No. 

50,140. He was in the house, in your father’s house ? 
—He was in my father’s house, but my father was 
not there. 

50,141. Who was there besides you and Mr. Miller ? 
—The dark gentleman.’ 

50,142. Only.that gentleman ?—Yes. P 

50,143. Anybody else >—No. 

50,144. Not your mother >—My mother was in the 
house, but she did not hear what we were talking 
about ; she was in and about. . 

50,145. Was it in the bar ?—In the shop. 

50,146. Was your mother in the shop during the 


time you were talking ?—She came forwards and - 
backwards to see about the business, clearing away. . . 


50,147. Did you have a conversation with your 
mother about what Mr. Miller and you had been 
talking about P—No. 

50,148. Did she not ask you ?—No. 

50,149. Did you think it was a thing to be kept 
secret ?-No, there was nothing between us to keep 
secret. 

50,150. Why did you not say something to your 
mother, and say, “Mr, Miller has been asking me to 
get some votes up for Mr. Huddleston,” or something 
of that sort ?—I thought no more of it. 

50,151. You thought it was of no importance ?—I 
did not understand electioneering. 
of no importance. ate 
eee You thought it was of no consequence ?— 

0. 

50,158. You did not think there was anything wrong 
in it >—No. 

50,154. When did you first think there was any- 
thing wrong in it? When you went to Mr. Stevens’, 
two or three days ago?—I was told, I have heard 
people’ say: 

50,155. Answer my question first, then’y6u shall 
add anything you like. When did you think there 
was anything wrong in what had been done between 
Mr. Miller and you ?—When I went to Mr. Stevens. ; 

50,156. That was the first time you thought there 
rwas anything wrong in it?—Yes, 

50,157. Who told you there was anything wrong in 
it?—I have heard people speaking of it since. 

50,158. Speaking of that?—Yes. I did not go to 
give anyone any money ;-I knew I was not doing any- 
thing anyways wrong. hyd wk 

50,159. Did you think there was anything wrong 
when you went to Mr. Stevens ?—I thought it was 
best for me to go to Mr. Stevens and speak of it if I 
knew there was not anything wrong. 

50,160. Did you think there was anything wrong in 
if ?—Anything wrong in what ? 

50,161. In what passed between you and Mr. 
Miller, anything wrong on either: side ?—Mr. Miller 
did not. 

50,162. Did you think so ?—No. 

_ 50,163, Did you think so when you went to Mr. 
Stevens ?—No, | said then I had done nothing wrong. 


50,164. Did you think so or not?—No, I did not 


think that. ; 

50,165. You did not ?—No. 

50,166. Did anyone suggest. to you that what you 
had done was wrong in any way ?—I had not. done 
anything. 

50,167. But anything done by Mr. Miller ?—Did 
anybody tell you it was wrong before you went to Mr. 
Stevens ?—No. 

50,168. Nobody ?—No. 

50,169. When did you first hear that it was a 
wrong thing ov Mr. Miller’s part? Who told you 
first ?>—Not anyone. I have not been told at all that 
it was wrong; Mr. Miller did not give me any 
money. 


I thought it was - 
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sige t Did Mr. Stevens tell you it was wrong ?— 
0, 

50,171. He did not ?—No. 

50,172. Have you had any money ?—I have not 
received a farthing from anybody. 

Be Have you had any money for coming here ? 
—No. 

_ 50,174; Have you been promised any ?—No. 

50,175. Have you applied for any ?—No. 

50,176. Did you ever tell your father of this? You 
did not tell your mother although she was there. You 
knew your father took a great interest in elections. 
Did you ever tell your’ father of it ?—-I might have 
spoken of it. . 

50,177. Of course you may haye spoken, the ques- 
tion is whether you did. You are here to tell us the 
whole story?—I think I have mentioned it to my 
father. I have laughed with my father about our 
taking Mr. Miller to the lodge-man. 

50,178. When did you tell your father abont that ? 
—A long time ago. 

50,179. How long ago ?—Months ago. 

50,180. Was it before or about the time of the pe- 
tition, when the judge came ?—Before the petition. 

50,181. What did you tell your father >—We told 
him we took Mr. Miller to the lodge-man. 

50,182. What did he suppose you were escorting 
Mr. Miller there for?—We told him we took him to 
the lodge-man. 

50,183. What for ?—To ask the lodge-man whether 
he had voted, 
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50,184. Tell me all you told your father ?——We told 
him we took Mr. Miller to the lodge-man to ask him 
whether he had voted, but the lodge-man was not at 
home. : 

59,185. Did you tell him anything Mr. Miller said 
to you?—Mr. Miller did not say anything to me. 

50,186. About the 1874 election ?—That is all there 
was between Mr. Miller.and me at the 1874 election. ° 

50,187. Did you ever tell your father what passed 
between. you and Mr. Miller at. the 1874 election >— 
That is all that passed between me and Mr. Miller; no 
more than that I could put him on to anybody who 
would vote for Mr. Huddleston. My father took no 
particular heed of it. 

50,188, Was that all you did with Mr. Miller in 
1874, to go to the lodge-man ?—That is all. 

50,189. Did he ever ask you to go anywhere else ? 
—Not me. He went to the lodge-man, and we went 
to the pianoforte place. 

50,190. Was that in St. James’s 2—Yes. _ 

50,191. Did Mr. Miller go with you ?—Yes.- 

50,192. Was your sister with you ?—Yes. 

50,193. Did you see the piano people ?—We got on 
to the stairs, and the men said, “ You must not come 
up, for our governor is there,” and we returned back 
again and went into my sister’s house. 

50,194. Mr. Miller did ?—Yes. 

50,195. Was there any further conversation between 
you and Mr, Miller ?—No. 

50,196. Or between him and your sister ?—No. 

50,197. And then he left, did he ?—Yes. 


Hannan Hari Lockwoop sworn and examined, 


50,198. (Mr. Howard.) What is your husband’s 
christian name ?—William Lockwood. 

50,199. What is he ?—A coach painter. 

50,200. Where does he work ?—At House’s, in 
Prince of Wales Road. ; 

50,201. Are you a daughter of Mr. Wiley ?>—Yes. 

50,202. How long have you been married ?—10 

ears. 
50,208. I do not know whether you have taken any 


interest in the elections here, have you?—No; the 
last election. 
50,204, The last ouly?—That is all. I took an 


interest in the last election. 
50,205. You did not take an interest in any previous 
election ?>—No, only 1874, that I saw Mr. Miller. 
50,206. 1874 and 1875 ?—Yes. 
50,207. Does your husband take any interest in 
elections >—No. 
50,208. He votes ?—That is all. 
50,209. What are his political principles, do you 
know? Tory or Liberal ?—A ‘Tory. 
50,210. Do you believe he has always been a Tory ? 
—I do. ° 
60,211. In 1874 do you remember secing Mr. 
Miller 2—Yes. My sister brought him to mine. 
50,212. You know Mr. Miller by sight ?—That is 
all. : 
50,213. Had you ever known him before that 
time ?—Not before 1874. ; 
50,214, Had you ever seen him before ?—No, not 
to the best of my knowledge. 
50,215. Never heard of him ?—No. 
50,216. How did you make his acquaintance in 
1874 ?—My sister brought him to my house when I 
lived at the corner of St. James’s factory gate. 
50,217. When was that ?—1874. | 
50,218. What part of the year ?—On the election 
day. 
50,219. In the morning ?—Yes. " 
50,220. Was there anyone else present PN oO; ¥h 
do not think there’ was anybody: present, only my 
sister. a ; 
50,221. Yourself, your sister, and Mr. Miller ?— 


Yes. 
50,222, Was your husband away at the time, 


working ?—Yes, he was at work; he knew nothing 


at all about that. 
50,223. What took place between you there ?— 
Nothing, no further than Mr. Miller asked me if I 


_ knew any voters. 


50,224, Did your sister introduce him to you ?— 
és; 

50,225. Did you ask who he was ?—My sister told 
me who he was, I am almost sure. 

50,226. ‘ell me what she said when she introduced 
him ?—I think she said to me, “It is Mr. Coaks’s 
clerk ; can you say where we can get any voters.” 
I took him up the factory yard, up St. James’s factory 
yard, to see whether the lodge-man had voted, and we 
did not see anything of the lodge-man; and I took 
him up to what they call the piano factory, and we did 
not get any voters. : 

50,227. Why ?---The master of the place -did not 
like us coming up. i 

50,228. You were not admitted P—No. 

50,229. Who told you not to come in ?--Some man 
came to the door and said we were not allowed in. 

50,230. Then you got no voters ?—No. 

50,231. Did you go back to your house ?—Yés,. 
T went to my house. 


50,232. Did Mr. Miller go with you ?—Yes. 


50,238. Did he say for whom he wanted the votes? - 


—He said he wanted them to vote for Huddleston and 
Stracey, I think it-was. 

50,234. But you did not see any voter so as to 
talk with him ?—-No, not anybody. ; 

50,285. You endeavoured to introduce him to the 
lodge-gate keeper, and to these men at the pianoforte 
factory ?-—Yes. ; 

50,236. You did not succeed in either case ?-—No. 

50,237. You got back to the house >—Yes. 

50,238. Did he remain long ?—I could not remember 
exactly, perhaps a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes. 

50,239. He went in and sat down?—Yes, a few 
minutes. 

50,240. Had you any conversation with him ?—No 
further than we wished Huddleston and Stracey might 
get in. 

50,241. Nothing further than that ? — Nothing 


‘further I think passed. 
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50,242: Did he promise to come back and see you’ 
about the election matters ?—No. 

50,243. Did you know at that time that he knew 
your father ?—No further than what my sister told 
me, that he knew my father. 

50, 244. When did. your sister tell you that ?—I 


‘ thank she told me that when I was in my own house. 


50,245. On that occasion when Miller was there ?— 
Yes, J think it was. 

50,246. Or was it before ?—I cannot say. 

50,247. Did you know Mr. Coaks was acquainted 
with your father, and your father with Mr. Coaks ?— 
—TI have heard my father speak of Mr. Coaks. 

50,248. Do you mean before you left him and got 
married, or afterwards, or both ?—I have heard him 
speak of it both times. 

50,249. Before you were married and since ?—Yes ; 
I have never paid much regard, though I have heard 
the name mentioned. 

50,250. Your father knew Mr, 
have heard him.speak .of him, 

50,251. Did you know Mr. Coaks ?—No, I never 
saw the gentleman, only I have seen him in the street 
and had him pointed out. 


Coaks ?—Yes, I 


50,252. What did your father talk about with re- ° 


ference to Mr. Coaks whenever you heard him mention 
his name ?—I never paid any regard to what my 
father said. 

50,253. You might have heard what he said ?— 
No, I cannot give any account of that. I have heard 
his name mentioned, that is all I can say. 

50,254. About election matters? —It might be 
I do not know. 

50,255. Had your father anything to do with Mr. 
Coaks, as far as you ever knew ?—No, I do not know 
anything about their business. My father never used 
to speak about his business to us. 

50,256. You never heard him say he was going to 


see Mr.. Coaks ?>—No. 
50,257. Or that he had heard from Mr. Coaks ?— 
No. 


' 50,258. Did you hear your mother speak about it? 
—No; to the best of my. knowledge I do not think I 
ever heard my mother speak of it. 

50,259. Did your father take any interest in the 
election of 1868 ?—I do not know; I Fannie’ say any- 
thing at all about that. 

50, 260. Did you ever see anything of Mr. Miller 
after that until 1875?—Yes, I saw Mr. Miller in 
1875. 

50,261. I know ; but after he left you in 1874, at 
your ‘house, when you failed to get any votes 2—No, I 
did not see anything of him. 

50,262. Until when ?—Until 1875. 

50,263. What part of the year ?>—On the election 
day. . 

50,264. You had heard nothing of him in the in- 


terval between 1874 and 1875?—No, to the best of 
my knowledge I never saw him. 


50,265. Did you mention this matter, to your 
husband ?—No. 

50,266. Why ?—I never told him anything at all 
about it. 

50,267. Why ?—I did not. 

50,268. You do not keep secrets from your husband. 
Why did you not tell your husband? [am sorry to 
press you on such a topic, but why did you not tell 
your husband ?—I do not know the reason I did not 
tell him; I know I did not tell him anything of it. 

50,269. Did you tell anybody ?—No, I do not think 
I told anybody about it. 

50,270. Not your mother ?—No; my mother knew 
Mr. Miller came into my house by hearing my sister 
speak of it. 

. 50,271. When 4 was it that she heard that >—I can- 
not say. 

50,272. ‘Try. How soon -was it after Mr. Miller 
was ‘there in "874 that your sister''spoke to your 
mother about it ?—It might be the next day, or a day 
or two after. 


* 


except your sister, for the first time. 
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50,273. Were you present = your sister spoke 
to your mother about it —No. 

50,274. Where was it?-—In her own house. 

50,275. Which house? 
sister’s P—My mother’s. 

50,276. Did your sister tell you she had spoken to 
your ‘mother about it >—She told my mother she had 
brought Miller to my house. 

50, 277. She told your mother that 2-Yes, 

50, 278, Did your mother ask you what it was 
about >—No. 

50,279. What it was?—No, she never asked me 
any questions. - 


50,280. Was she not curious enough to gee 


Mr. Miller wanted at your house ?—No, she never 
asked me anything at-all about it. 

50,281. Did you tell, her >—No, I never spoke a 
word to her about it, 

50,282. Did you ever tell your father ?—No. 

50,283. After your mother knew from your sister 
that Miller had been there, did not your father ask 
you what he had been there for ?—No, I cannot 
remember anything at all about it. 

50,284. You can remember whether you had a chat 
with your father about what Miller wanted ?—T] have 
more than that to think about. 

50,285>"Did you not have a little talk with your 
father and mother about it ?>—To the best) of my know- 
ledge, I cannot say anything at all about that. 

50,286. At all events your mother knew of it from 
your sister a few days afterwards ?—My sister told 
me she told my mother she brought him to my house. 

50,287. Did you ever speak ‘to your mother about 
it afterwards?—No.  - 

50,288. Nor your mother to you P—No. 

50,289. Nor your father to you >—No. 

50,290. Nor you to your father ?—No, 

50,291. Did you ever speak to any living soul about 
it until lately >—I cannot remember that I did. 

50,292. Nor yet to your husband ?—No, I never 
told my husband anything about it. 

50,293. When was it you mentioned it for the first 
time to anybody >—Me and my sister have talked 
about Mr. Miller coming down in. 1875, no further. 

50,294. Talked between your two selves P—No. 

50,295. When did you mention it to anybody 
How long ago, 
days or weeks ?—I.am sure I do not know, I cannot 
give any account of that. 

50,296. Surely you can ‘tell me the first person to 
whom you mentioned it, except your sister P—No, I 
cannot say anything about that. 

50,297. I must really ask you to do it >—I eannot. 

50,298. I think I can assist you to _ understand 
me. Consider. You say you have neyer mentioned 
it to a soul except your.sister?—I may have men- 
tioned it to my father. data but I do not think I did 
before. 

50.299. How lately did you mention it to your 
father. How long ago. I do not tie you down toa 
day, but tell me as nearly as you can ?—I think [ 


might mention it to my father this last two or three ' 


weeks, 

50,300. Did your father come to you about it, or 
did you go to him?—I think my father was talking 
about he thought I should be subpoenaed, then I 
spoke of it. 

50,301. Why did your father think you should be 
subpcenaed, because you had not spoken to your 
father ?—I told you my father knew, by my mother 
and my sister’s talking, that Mr. Miller came ae 
mine in 1874. 

50,302. Did you understand some time ago ‘that 
your "father had been told by your mother ?p—I think 
so, or else he did not know by my telling him of it; 
I know that far. 


Your father’s, or your 


50,303. You suppose your mother must have told — 


him of it >I suppose so, he got a hearing of it. 
50,304, Did your father come down to your. house 

a few times ?—He often comes down. 
50,305. When did he come down about this matter. 
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, You said two or three weeks ago. Was it that ?—I 
think it might be. . ' 

50,306. He might do fifty thousand things which I 
know nothing about. Tell me what he did, not what 
he might do. Did he come down to your house, or 
did you go to his house. I do not care which it is, if 
you tell me ?—I think I was in my father’s house when 
he first spoke of it. 

50,307. Have you a doubt that you saw your father. 
Surely you can remember when it was?—I am sure 
I saw my father about it. 


50,308. Tell me how long ago. -I do not wish to 


tie you down to, a day or two, but tell me about how 


long ?—I think it might be a fortnight or three weeks . 


BEOK yy ' 
. 50,309. Where was it, at your father’s house or 
yours ?—I] think at my father’s house. 

- 50,310. Had he sent for you?—No, I think I 
went in. 

- 60,311, Did you go with the intention of talking 
it over with him ?—No. 

50,312. Was it upon your mind when you went to 
his house ?—No. I often go into father’s and sit a 
little while. ° 

50,313. When you got into the house; did your 
father begin to talk to you about it ?—I think he did. 


50,314. Now tell-me what it was he said to you ?— 


You mean about 1874 ?. 
50,315. What did you think I was talking about >— 
_ We were only talking, and saying Miller came into my 
house, and about voting, and no further. 

50,316. I want you to tell me.—I cannot give you 
much account of 1874. 

50,317. Tell me what it was your father said to you 
about 1874. Try and remember ; it is only two or 
three weeks ago.—I am sure I cannot say exactly 
what my father said. 

50,318. Try. This is rather an important matter ; 
you can remember a conversation with Mr. Miller 18 
months ago, but you do not seem to be able to recol- 
lect the conversation with your father three weeks 
ago P—There was not much conversation between me 
and Mr, Miller-in 1874. 

50,319. That is all the more reason why you 

' should remember a conversation three weeks ago. 
Tell me now ‘what it was. Your father began to 
talk to you, as I understand it. Tell me what it was 
your father said to you. First of all, there is no 
doubt he said something to you ?—I think he began 
to talk to me first of all. He spoke to me. more about 
1875 than 1874. 

50,320. Did he speak to you about 1874 ?—I cannot 
remember what my father said, I am sure ; I know he 
talked to me more about 1875 than 1874. 

50,321. You shall tell me all about 1875, if you 
will tell me .about 1874 ?—I cannot; I cannot give 
any account of what passed. 

50,322. Excuse me, if you can tell me what he said 
about 1875, I cannot allow you to say you cannot 
remember what he. said about 1874, if anything. 
_ What did he say about 1874?—-When we were 

- talking about 1875, I think he said, “ Did not Mr. 
Miller come down to your house in 1874?” and I said, 
“ Yes,” and he said, “ Did not you try and get voters for 
him then ?”’ and I said, “ No further than taking him 
up the factory yard.” That is all I think that passed 
between us: of 

50,328. Did your father tell you how he knew that ? 
—No. . : ; 

50,324. That is all that passed between you as to 
1874 2—That is all that I can remember about 1874. 

50,325. Tell me now what he said about 1875. 

What did your father say about 1875 ?—I told my 
father Mr. Miller had been down to mine. 

50,326. In 1875 ?—In 1875, 

50,327. Tell me exactly what you told your father, 

-) and what hé told you ?—I told my father Mr. Miller 
_had been down to my house, and had asked me where 
the old gentleman was. 

50,328. Who was the old gentleman ?—I suppose 
he meant my father. I said, “My father is out, I 


’ daresay he is out electioneering.” 
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He said, “You do 
not think you can find him up.” “No,” I said, “me 
“ and my father are not on very good terms, as he is 
“not my opinion, so I have not been in the last two 
“ or three days.” He said, “ Don’t you think you can 
“ find him up, as I want him to help us.as he did 
“ before.” I said, “ No, I should not think of going 
for him.” He said, “ Do you know any voters?” I 
went to the door, pointing out where the’ man lived 
that I thought he could get to vote. 

50,3829. What men were they?—A man by the’ 
name of William Plane. . 4 

50,330. Living in your street P—Yes. 

50,831. Closé to you >—Yes, 

50,332. Anyone else ?—No, I only pointed to that 
door then. 

- 60,3833. What next ?—Mr. Miller went across the 
street to get him to vote. . 

50,334. Did he call at the house ?—Yes. 

50,335. And came back to your—Yes. 

50,336. Did you wait to see him go to the door ?— 
I waited at the door to see that he went to the right’ 
door. 

50,337. Did he find Mr. Plane at home ?—He found 
Mr. Plane at home. He came back and said, “I can’t 
get him to vote. I suppose he is waiting for money.” 

50,388. Finish the conversation ?—He said, “ Will 
“ you take this half-crown and go and give it to Mr. 
“ Plane, and make it appear as if you had-paid it out 
“ of your own pocket.” 

50,339. That is what Mr. Miller said to you, is it ? 
—Yes. . 

50,340. Was there anyone present’ at this time 
except your two selves ?—No. 

50,341. Where was it, at the house ?—In the keep- 
ing room where [ live. We 

50,342. In your own room ?—Yes. 

50,348. Nobody else present ?—No 

50,344, Was that the finish of it ?>—That is all I suw. 
Then Mr. Miller went away, and he said, “I shall see 
you again by-and-by.” 

50,345. Did he come back ?—He said, “TI shall see 
you again by-and-by.” As I was going over Tomb- 
land I met some gentleman who knew Mr. Miller, and 
he asked if I wanted Mr. Miller. I said, “No.” He 
said, “If you go into the sign of the ‘Compasses’ I 
will send Mr. Miller to you.” 

50,346. Who was this ?—I do not know the gentle- 
man. 


50,347. Was Mr. Miller present >—Mr. Miller was 


gone. He said he would go and fetch him. 
50,348. How long after Miller had left were you 


walking through Tombland ?—With two women. 


50,349. How long after ?—I might say an hour or 
an hour and a half. 
50,350, On the same day ?—Yes. 
- 50,351. Tell me what was said to you.—“ Go into 
the ‘Compasses’ and I will send- Mr. Miller to 
“yous 
50,352, This man said ?——Yes, this stout gentleman. 
50,353, Have you any idea who he was ?—No. 
50,354. Did you ever hear ?—No. - 


‘ 


n 


50,355. Did you sce him afterwards ?—I have seen . 


him since. 

50,356. Did you go to the “ Compasses ” ?—Yes, 

50,357, Did you find Mr. Miller there ?—Mr, Miller 
came there the time I was sitting waiting. ; 

50,358, Was-this man who told you he was at the 
“ Compasses,” there ?— Yes. 

50,359. Did he seem to know Mr. Miller ?>—Yes. 

50,360. Did they talk together ?—I came out and 
left them together. 

60,861. Tell me when it was fyou next saw this 
stout man ? How long ago ?—I cannot say how long 
ago. I saw him just after the election going over the 


» Hill. 


50,362. Have you any idea who he was ?—No. 
50,363. Have you ever heard his name ?—No, 
never: ) 4 : : 
50,364. What sort of man was he ?—A stout, short 
gentlemap ; I know he was very stout. 
68 4 
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50,365. What sort of sylslnatos was he ?—Dark. 

50,366. Tell me what took place in the “Com- 
passes” ?—He called me on one side-and asked me 
how I got on with Mr. Plane. I told him he was 
gone to vote. He said, “ Do you think you eould get 
up-any more.” JI ‘said, “I think I'can get several 
round my way.’ He said, “Take, this 10s, and see 
“ what you can do with it, and I will sce you again 
“ by-and-by.” 


50,367. That was Mr. Miller ? — That was Mr. 


“Miller. 


50,368. What time of the day was this ?>—I know it 
was between 12 and 1, because I know I got home 
at I. I know f was at home at 1. 

50,869. Did you use your 10s.?—I gave half-a- 
crown to a man by the name of Holmes, ; and I gave 
half-a-crown to Mr. Plane, and I wave two half. 
crowns to two different men, coming from Tombland 
to the Hill, that I knew for to see to. 

50,370. You knew them by sight?—I knew them 
by sight. 

50,371. You knew where they lived, I suppose ?>— 
No, 1 do not know where they lived. 

50,372. You knew they were people who lived 
about you.2—They used to live about mine. 

50,373. In what street? -— About St. James’s. 
Where they have got to now I have not made in- 
quiries. 

50,374. Labouring men ?— Yes. 

50,375. What sort of people ? 
believe they were shoemakers. 

50,376. -Married men ?—Yes. 

50,377. Living in small houses,p— Yes. 

50,378. And voters >—Yes. 

50,379. You knew that ?>—Yes, I asked thee: 

50,380. Did you give those two men the money ?— 


Shoemakers, I 


Yes; 7 gave them half-a-crown each. 


50,381. Were they together when you saw them ? 
—Yes, they were both together. 

50,882. In the street >—Yos, 

50,383. Did you go up and speak to them 2_Yes, 
I did. I made it my business to go up and speak 
to them. Jasked them if they had been and voted, 
and they said no, they should not go unless they 
were paid for their day’s work. . 

50,384. Finish now the conversation with these 
twomen. What did you say to them ?—I only asked 
if they would vote if I gave them half-a-crown each. 

50,885. Vote tor whom ?—For Mr Wilkinson ; I 
think that is the name. 

50,386. What did they say ?—They said, ‘ ‘ Yes,” 
and took the half-a-crown. 

50,387. You gave them each half-a-crown P—Yes. 

50,388. Then did you part >—Yes. 

50,389. Did they promise to go to the poll to vote ? 
—Yes. 

50,390. Did you see them go in the direction of 
any polling booth ? 

50,391. 
watched them; I was for making haste home. 

50,392. Why ?—Because I was to be at home at 
1 o'clock. 

50,393. Why ?>—Because I have a shop, and I knew 
my people would be in that deal with me. 

50,3894. Was your husband expected home at 1 
9) -elock 2—Yes. 

50,395. You wanted to be home § in time before your 
Bashane arrived ?—Yes. 

50,396. Did you arrive home before your husband 
arrived >—Yes. 

50,397. Not very long, but you managed to get in 
just before him?—It might be a minute or two 
before. 

50,398. Now go on. You gave Plane the half- 
crown. Did Plane go and vote ?—Yes, so he told me. 
He had been and voted. 

50,399. When did he tell you that >I saw him in 
the course of the day. 

50,400. Afterwards ?—Yes. 

50,401. Did he tell you he had voted ?—Yes. 

50, 402. Did he tell you how he had voted ?>—I did 


You did not watch them ?—No, I never 
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not ask him that; I did not think he was a man that 


would deceive me, tell me he would vote for Wilkin- . 


son, and then go and vote for somebody else. 

50,403. Did: you get the half-crown for Plane before 
you got the 10s. 2 “Yes, 

50, 404. Then you got altogether 12s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

50,405. You have ‘accounted to me for three half- 
crowns, 7s. 6d.?-—10s. I think I have given you an 
aécount of, : 

50,406. There were the two men, that was half-a- 
crown each, Plane 2s. 6d., and who was the other ? 
—A man of the name of George Holmes. 

50,407. That makés 10s. ?— Yes. 

50,408. Did, Holmes get more than half-a-crown ? 
—No. ; 

50,409. That made 10s. 
altogether from Miller ?—All I got from Miller was 
17s. 6d. 

50,410. What wetiins of the-other 7s. 6d. i—I did 
not give that away. 

50, 411. Did you keep that for your own trouble ? 
Rivy og 

50,412. When did you get that 7s. 6d.? Was it 
the same day that you got the 10s, ?—He came to my 
house again between 1 ‘and 2.° 

50,413. You got on the polling day, 1875, altogether 
17s. 6d. 2.—Yes. 

50,414. Of which you spent 10s. to buy votes, and 


kept 7s. 6d. for your own services ?—Yes. 


50,415. Did you try and get. your husband to vote ? 
—No, I did not want to try and get that. 

50, 416, Why ?—RBecause I, knew he would go and 
vote without being forced to go. 

50,417. Did you tell your ‘husband navaing about 
this little transaction with Holmes ?—Well, 1 think I 
told him of it the second day after. the election. 

50,418. ‘Tell me, if you are sure.—I cannot be sure 

exactly the time I told him. 

50,419. You did tell him ?—I did tell him of it. 

50,420. On the election day was that ?—After the 
fection. 

50,421. What did you say to him pu told him I 
gave Mr. Plane half-a-crown, and I gave Mr. Holmes 
half-a-crown, and I paid two others. He said, 
* What did you do with the other money § P77 /) Tl said, 
“ T kept that for myself.” 

50,422. Did you tell your husband it was money 
that, had been given to your—Yes; I told hina man 
by the name of Miller gave it to me. 

50,423. Did your husband make 
inquiries of you about the matter P—No. 

50,424. Have you ever had any conversation with 
him since, about this inatter?—To the best of my 
knowledge I do not think it has been brought up. 

50,425. Did your husband scold you at all about 
what you had done ?>—He certainly did say 1 had no 
business to interfere with the election. . — 

50,426, Do you think he was right >—Yes, I think 
he was now. 

, 90,427. When did you see Mr. Miller after that. 
The election passed off, and all the excitement of it ? 
—Yes. 

50,428. When did you see Mr. Miller after that ?— 
I never saw Mr. Miller no mor e, not after I saw him 
go away from my house between 1 and 2. 

50,429. You have never seen him since i-—Not to 
the best of my knowledge. 

50,430, Can you see him now ?—-Yes. 

50,431.. Where is her—That is Mr. Miller (poiné- 
ing). 

50,432. That is the same gentleman ?—Yes. 

50,433. You have never seen him from that day 
until the present time ?—Not to the best of my know- 
ledge. 

50, 434, Have you had any corivoitiation lately with 
your father, about this matter ?—No further than I 
told my father about it. 

*50,435. When ?—It might be a fortnight” or three 
weeks. 

50,436. What you told me just now ple vies, 

50,437. Did your father tell you to go anywhere 


any ‘further 


How much had you got | 
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and say anything about it ?—I heard it spoken of 


about the street ; [ do not know how it got about. I 
heard people talking. 

50,488. About you and Mr, Miller ?—I heard say ; 
Tam sure I do not khow how it got about. 

50,439. You heard it 2—Yes. ‘ 

50,440, You heard people talking of it ?—Yes. 
One or two that came into my shop asked me if that 
was right. 

50,441. What you have told me to-day ’—Yes. 

_ 90,442. Did you say it was right >—Yes, of course, 
I did not deny it. 

50,443. You went and saw some gentleman, some 
lawyer, about it >—I saw nobody but Mr. Stevens. 

50,444, Mr. Stevens is a lawyer. Who told you to 
go to Mr. Stevens ?>—Several persuaded me to go there. 
They said Mr. Coaks would turn on my father, and 
perhaps Mr, Miller would then turn round on me. 

50,445. So you thought you would have the start of 
him ?>—Of course I thought I had done right in so doing. 

50,446. You wanted to be before Mr. Miller ?--I 
do not know that I should have spoken of it if I did 
not think I should have got myself into a muddle. 

50,447. If you did not think you would have 
into a muddle by Mr. Miller, you would not have 
Mr. Miller into a muddle ?—That is it. 

50,448. That is what you mean to say ?—Yes. 

30,449. You went and saw Mr. Stevens; was it at 
his house ?—Yes. 

50,450. Did he take down what you had to say, in 
writing P—Yes. 

50,451. Did he ask you to sign it ?—No. 

50,452. Did you read it over ?—No, he read it over 
to me. 

50,458. Who was with you, anyone ?—My sister. 

50,454. Was anybody else present ?—No. 

50,455. Have you seen Mr. Stevens since 2—No. 

50,456. Have you had any talk with your father 
since you saw Mr. Stevens ?—Yes, I certainly told my 
father about my going to Mr. Stevens. 

50,457. What did your father say to you?—He 
said perhaps I had done right by so doing. 

50,458. Did your father ever say anything to you 
about Mr. Coaks having referred to him when Mr. 
Coaks gave his evidence some weeks ago ?—No, I 
never heard my father speak of it. 

50,459. Can you give me Plane’s address, where he 
lives >—Yes. 

50,460. Tell me now?—William Plane, of St. 
James’s, will find him; shoemaker. 

50,461. Do you mean the parish of St. James’ ?— 
Yes, against the factory yard. ; 

50,462. Has he a shop ?—No, he is a shoemaker 
by trade. 

50,468. Can you tell me where George Holmes 
lives ?—Fleece: Yard, St. Edmunds. 

50,464. What is he ’—He works at Mr. Patteson’s 
brewery, Pockthorpe. } 

50,465. Who are the two men you met in the 
street ?—I do not know them. 

50,466. Cannot you give me any intelligence about 
them at all ?—No, I cannot. 
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50,467. Have you never seen them since ?—No, to 
the best of my knowledge I have never seen them 
since. 

50,468. And do not know where they live >—No. 

50,469. As I understand, they. sold their votes to 
you for half-a-crown each ?—Yes, 

50,470. And so did the other-?—Yes. 

50,471. And you paid them ?—Yes. 

50,472. Is there anything else you can tell us about 
them ?—No. 

50,473. I must ask you whether you are aware of 
the position you are in, having bought votes for money. 
You knew it was a wrong thing to do?—No, I did 
not think it was wrong. 

50,474. Why did you keep it such a secret, if you 
did not know it was wrong ?—I did noé¢ think it was 
worth while my going and telling everybody about it. 

50,475. If it had been all vight, there would have 
been no objection to tell anybody about it, especially 
your husband ?—I told my husband about it. 

50,476. You thought it was wrong ?—I thought 
there was something wrong when Mr. Miller said “ Be 
“ sure you make it appear as if you paid it out of your 
“ own pocket.” 

50,477. You did it >—Yes. 

50,478. You had never known Mr. Miller before. 
You had no particular reason for obliging Mr. Miller ? 
—No. 

50,479. Nor did you care anything particularly 
about Colonel Wilkinson. You never saw him ?—Yes. 
I had seen him pass and repass my house sometimes. 

50,480. You did not undertake this little trouble 
for Colonel Wilkinson. It was for the sake of Mr. 
Miller ?—I should not have done it if it had not been 
for Mr. Miller. I do not say anything at all about 
that. 

50,481. I suppose the 7s. 6d. had something to do 
with it >—If I had gone out in the afternoon, and I 
had seen anybody, I do not know whether I should 
not have done it. At that time I should like to have 
seen Mr. Wilkinson win the day. 

50,482. Then you are a Tory ?>—Yes, I am. 

50,483. Have you always been a Tory ?—I did not 
like Mr. Tillett coming forward until Mr. Warner 
resigned, like a gentleman, until Mr. Warner resigned 
properly. I heard people say he put himself too 
forward, and came forward and beat Mr. Warner out, 
and that is the reason I took against Mr. Tillett. 


50,484. Had you beena Blue and White, ora Purple ~ 


and Orange ?—I was always a Blue and White up to 
that. 

50,485. That changed your political sentiments ?— 
Yes. 
50,486. You became a Tory ?—Yes. 

50,487. Are you a Tory now ?—Yes. 

50,488. And likely to remain a Tory?—Yes, I 
think I shall. 

50,489. Have you quite made up your mind? Will 
it depend upon the visit of another Miller ?—No. 

50,490. You think that will not have anything to do 
with it >—No. 


SamuEeL Hari WILEY, junior, sworn and examined. 


50,491. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you?—Orna- 
mental painter and writer. 
50,492. You are the son of old Mr. Wiley 2— Yes. 
50,493. Where were you living in 1874 ?—St. 
*s Opening. 
ere Hon long have you lived there ?—I should 
think I must have lived there four years. 
- 60,495. Had you a vote?—Yes. _ 
50,496. What part did you take in the election of 
1874 ?—We have the ballot now. 
50,497. What part did you take ?—I took no part 
at all, only simply voted. 
50,498. Were you put onas amessenger anywhere ? 
—No. 
: 50,499. Doorkeeper, or anything of that sort ?>—No. 
50,500. You seem very indignant ?—That Ido. I 


N. F 


would not have anything to do with it if they offered 
it tome. IJ can make better use of my time than that. 

50,501. You did not take any active part in any 
committee rooms ?—No. 

50,502. Did your father take an active part ?—That 
I do not know. 

50,508. Were you with your father at all, during 
the 1874 election?—Yes. ‘Two or three hours on the 
election day. 

50,504. During the two or three hours on the election 
day was he taking an active part?—He was simply 
walking about from one place to the other. 

50,505. What time of the day was that ?—It was 
the fore part of the day; it might be from 10 to 1. 

50,506. You are pretty clear about that ?—It was 
the fore part of the day. 
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50,507. Before dinner >—Yes. ; 

50,508. And after your breakfast ?—Of course it 
was after my breakfast: 

50,509. You were walking about with your father ? 
—Yes. 

50,510. Where did you go with him?—St. Paul’s 
Plain, Magdalen Street, St. Paul’s, St. James’s and two 
or three different places. 

50,511. Were you with him all the time ?—Yes, 

50,512. Did you go to his house at all ?—No. 

50,518. You are quite sure about that ?>—I think I 
met him in the street. 

50,514. I mean, did you go with him to his house? 
Yes, I believe I did. 

50,515. What time was that ?—I think it must have 
been about 12 o’clock. 

50,516. Did he stay there any time ?—No, not any 
length of time. ; 

50,517. What did he go there for >—That I do not 
know. 

50,518. Did you go out again with him ?—Yes. 

50,519. You walked about with him again ?—Walked 
about. 

50,520. You were in his company all the time ?—I 
was about two or three hours, as near as I can 
remember, 

50,521. This is 1874 that we are talking about ?— 
I beg your pardon, this is 1875 I am talking about ; 
1874 I never saw him, to the best of my recollection. 

50,522. What was he doing all the time ?—He was 
simply walking about, as other people on the election 
day. ‘There is pretty excitement going on; we were 
going from one place to another as a matter of curiosity. 

50,523. What did you do in the afternoon >—The 
afternoon I went up tothe market, as the excitement 
gets rather high. I was walking about as other young 
men do, having a glass of beer. 

50,524. Was he walking about like a young man, 
having a glass of beer ?—No, I left him, 

50,525. Where ?—I think I left him in Magdalen 
Street ; yes, I am sure I did. 

50,526. Did you see your brother the butcher ?— 
No. 

50,527. Not at all ?—No. 

50,528. You did not see him with your father ?— 
No, I do not think I did. 

50,529. Had you ever taken any part with your 
father in electioneering matters ?—No, certainly not. 

50,530. Never ?>—No. 

50,531. Not when you were living at home P—No. 

50,532. Did he take any part ?—He might have 
done. 

50, 5383. Of course he might, and so might a great 
many people ; did he ?—I cannot say. He did no more 
than any other men, he simply voted and walked 
about. 

50,534. Other men do take a great part very often ? 
—If he did it is unbeknown to me. 

50,535. Did he take any part?—No, not to my 
knowledge. Of course I only speak for myself, I 
cannot speak for other people. 

50,536. To your knowledge he never took part in 
any election before ?—No active part. Only simply 
voted as other people. 

50,537. You took no active part ?—No, none at all, 
only I simply voted. Perhaps walked about the rest 
of the day. 

50,538. When did you first hear of buying these 
votes in 1874 ?—I read about this 10/. affair. 

50,539. When did you first hear of the buying votes 
in 1874?—I never heard anything about it until this 
came out in the papers. 

50,540. When did you first hear it?—When it was 
mentioned in the papers, or when he gave his evidence. 

50,541, That was the first thing you ever heard of 
it?—That was the first thing I ever heard of it, I 
had not the slightest notion of it. 

50,542. He had never said anything to, you, or given 


you to believe he had done anything of the sort >—-Not 
anything. 
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50,543. Did you know what his politics were P—I 
always believed him to be a Liberal. 

50,544. Did he ever mention Mr. Miller’s name to 
you ?—Not to my knowledge. 

50,545. Or Mr. Coaks’ 2—I believe he has known 
Mr. Coaks for a great many years. As regards the 
first, I do not remember. 

50,546. Did he mention either of their names in 
connexion with any election >—No, not to my know- 
ledge. 

50,5447. Never r—Never. 

50,548. At any time P—No. 

50,549. Do you know if he was a supporter of Mr. 
Warner’s party ?—I believe he was asupporter of Mr. 
Warner at one time. 

50,550. A strong supporter ?—I will not say strong 
supporter simply as other people do. They support 
the candidate of their choice. I do not think he was 
any more. 

50,551, What I mean is, was he a supporter of Mr. 
Warner’s party as distinguished from Mr. Tillett’s 
party ?—That I cannot say. 

- 50,952. When Mr. Warner was the Blue candidate, 
he supported Mr. Warner ?—I believe so; he always 
led me to believe he was a Liberal. Of course, if Mr. 
Warner came forward he would support him, I should 
think, in preference to a Conservative. 

50,553. You think he was a supporter of Mr. Warner 
more than he was of Sir William Rusgsell?—No; I 
think he voted for the two; I think one man was quite 
as good as the other, from what I can understand. 

50,554. You never heard anything about this tran- 
saction until you read it in the newspaper P—Not the 
slightest. 

50,555, Did you see the statement in the newspaper 
that he had been paid 10/. >—Yes. 

50,556. Did you ask him about that p—Yes. 

59,557. What did he say ?—I read in the paper one 
night, that Mr. Bingham had’ said he had given my 
father 10/. as a retaining fee for Mr. Warner. I was 
surprised, J went round to my father next morning, 
and I said, “ Halloa, I find your name is shining in the 
“« paper, and I find you have received 10/. as a retaining 
“ fee for Mr. Warner.” I said, “What do you say 
about that?” He said, “If Mr. Coaks says I received 
“ 102. as a retaining fee for Mr. Warner, it’s a lie, for 
‘‘ he is gone, and dead, and forgotten.” 

50,558. Was Mr. Warner gone and dead and for- 
gotten at the time of the election of 1874 ?—I believe 
so. 

50,559. Do you believe so now?—His name was 
forgotten. 

50,560, You believe so now?—I believe so; Mr. 
Warner is dead now. 7 

50,561. Yes, now; but do you believe he was dead 
at the'time of the election of 1874?—-That was my 
impression. 

50,562. Now ?—It was then. 

50,563. That at the 1874 election Mr. Warner was 
dead ?>—Yes, it was my impression. 

50,564. Your father said it could not be so, because 
he was dead. Did he say that to you?—I won't 
exactly put that in, but the impression was on my 
mind. 

50,565. I do not want you to put in anything p—He 
simply said “ If Mr. Coaks made that statement about 
“ the 102. being for Mr. Warner it was a lie, because 
“© Mr. Warner was entirely forgotten.” 

50,566. Your are sure your father used the word 
forgotten ?—Yes, I think they are the words. 

50,567. You would naturally ask him what it was 
for >—I did; I asked him “What was the 10/. for ; 
was it for a retaining fee?” “Certainly not,” he 
said, He said, “Mr. Coaks knows that his own self, 
though he denies it.” I said, “ What was it for ?” 
He said, “I do not let people know my business.” He 
tried to evade the question for a little time; I think 
he said ultimately it was for bribery like. 

50,568. ‘That was the day you read the evidence in . 
the newspaper ?—That was the day that I read the 
evidence in the paper, 
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50,569. Mr. Coaks’s evidence >—Mr. Coaks’sevidence. 

50,570. Then he told you it was for bribery when 
you pressed him ?—Yes. 

50,571. Did you ask him how he got it ; how many 
men he bribed, and all about it ?—Certainly not, 
because I think the time I was speaking was in the 
dinner time. I had to be at business at 2 o’clock, and 
it was nearly 2 then. The conversation did not last 
above five minutes. 

50,572. Did he not say “How did you come to do 
do that” ?—He might have done that. 

50,573. Did he; he might have said anything ? 
—I think he did, he had known Mr. Coaks a great 
many years, and he would oblige him. 

50,574. Did you ask him where he got the men ?— 


OF) 

50,575. Or how many he got ?>—No. 

50,576. (Mr. Howard.) Did he tell you >—No. 

50,577. He told you distinctly that he bribed the 
men with the money ?—Yes. 

50,578. Did you talk it over with your mother ?— 
No, I do not have any conversation with women, 
because I think that is a thing they ought not to take 
an interest in at all, not election matters; I think it 
is a great pity they do.. 

50,579. Whom did you talk it over with >—No one. 

50,580. Did your father ask you for advice as to 
what he had better do, afterwards >—No. 

50,581. You must have had some conversation with 
him?—No. 

50,582. When did you next see him ?—It may have 
been a day or two after. 

50,583. It may be a week >—It may be a week. I 
very rarely go down there although I live close by. 

50,584. It is a sort of thine which does not happen 
to your father every day ?>—No. 

50,585. You say it has not happened before ?—Not 
to my knowledge. 

50,586. You thought it was a little out of the way ? 
—1I did when I saw his name in the paper. 

50,587. And perhaps you were a little frightened ? 
—I do not know about frightened. 

50,588. You thought he might be imprisoned ?— 
That I cannot say. You must begin at the fountain 
head ; if Mr. Coaks had not supplied the money he 
would not have spent it. 

50,589. You know that if anyone else had found it 
out six months ago, he might have been prosecuted 
for it ?—I thought so in my own mind. 

50,590. You were a little nervous ?—Of course I 
was. 

50,591. You having heard of this for the first time, 
and being a little nervous or frightened, did not you 
say “We. must have something done about it” ?—I 
think I said if he had this money the best thing for 
him to do was to go and speak the truth, and throw 
himself upon the mercy of the Court. 

50,592. You advised him to go and tell the truth ? 
—Yes. I think if Mr. Coaks had not have given 
him the money, there would not be this annoyance. 

50,598. Whom did you tell him to go to?—I 
thought he had better see Mr. Stevens. He said 
“ No, I will not see Mr. Stevens.” “ Well,” I said, 
« J will tell you what I will do, this mystery ought to 
“ be cleared up ; I will go and give evidence myself,” 
and I went to Mr. Stevens and told him what I 
understood. I had a conversation so far as regards 
this 10d. retainer fee, and my father saying it was 
false. I said “I am given to understand it was for 
«“ other means, and Mr. Coaks has said it was a 
“ yetainer fee, and I think we ought to have it 
« eleared up.” 

50,594. When’ did you see Mr. Stevens ?—I am 
just thinking. I should think it must be six weeks 
ago when I first saw Mr. Stevens. No, it would not 
be six weeks, about a month. 

50,595. (Mr. Goldney.) When you first saw him ? 
—When I first saw Mr. Stevens. 

50,596. That was the first time you went to see Mr. 
Stevens '—Yes. 
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50,597. That was about a month ago ?—Yes, about 
a month ago as near as I can remember. 

50,598. How long was that after you had the con- 
versation with your father ?—About two or three 
days it might be. 

50,599. You went to Mr. Stevens ?—Yes. 

50,600. To his office ?—No. It was the Sunday 
evening, and I went to his private house at Thorpe. 

50,601. On the Sunday evening ?—On the Sunday 
evening, . 

50,602. You told him all you knew ?—I told him 
all I knew as regards the 101. 

50,603. Anything else >—Nothing more, 

50,604. I suppose he told you to send your father 
up to him ?—No, he did not say anything about it. 
He said “ If such is the case I will manage and have 
““ your father subpoenaed so that he can give an ex- 
“ planation of the matter.” 

50,605. Then you came back and told your father 
that, [ suppose.,—Yes, I told him, not the same night, 
the next day. I think I said “I have been to Mr. 
“* Stevens and I told him the affair about the 104, 
“and I expect you will be subpcenaed, and when you 
“ do go tell the truth by all means.” 

50,606. What happened after that ?--That was all 
passed, therefore, I did not hear any more until he 
was examined. 

50,607. You know your father himself went to see 
Mr. Stevens?—No, I do not. If he has seen Mr. 
Stevens it is unbeknown to me. 

50,608. You have read his evidence >—I have read 
his evidence. : 

50,609. He has sworn he did P—If he has sworn it 
I believe it. 

50,610. Dou you believe it >—If he said he went 
there is not the slightest doubt about it. 

50,611. You have had no conversation with him 
since ?—No. 

50,612..You have seen him since ?—Yes, I have 
seen him since. As regards the conversation I only 
saw him last night. 

50,6138. I mean you saw him after he was examined 
a week ago ?—Yes. 

50,614. Did not he say something about it then ?— 
No; he only simply said what he stated was true that 
he had the money for that purpose and he done it 
to oblige Mr. Coaks. 

50,615. Then you had a conversation with him tast 
night ?>—Yes. 

50,616. And told him you were subpoenaed ?—Yes, 
I got my subpeena about 10 o’clock last night. 

50,617. Then you went and told your father ?-—-No, 
I did not. 

50,618. You saw your father before you got your 
subpoena r—I saw him before I got my subpcena. 

50,619. What did he say about it ?—He simply 


said my mother was cross-examined very severely here _ 


last night and he thought perhaps the Commissioners 
ought to have been a little more gentle with a poor 
old lady at her age; they have mothers of their own. 

50,620. Did he say anything about your sisters >— 
No. 

50,621. You hada talk with your sisters about it ? 
—No, I had not. 

50,622. Never ?>—No, I do not have any conversa- 
tion with my sister ; she is a different party to what I 
am. 
50,623. Is that the case that you do not talk to 
anybody of a different party >—I am not on very good 
terms with her. 

50,624. You have had no conversation with Mrs. 
Lockwood ?>—No. 

50,625. Or Mrs. Darby ?—-No. 

50,626. You have not >—No. 

50,627. Either on this or any other subject >—Yes, 
on other subjects. I know her husband and me talk 
about business; he is in the same line of business as 
Tam; and as regards electioneering matters, we leave 
them out. i 

50,628. When did you know for the first time that 
Mr. Miller had seen those two ?—For the first time I 
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think it was two or three days ago. JI heard some- 
thing of this affair about Mr. Miller coming down. 

50,629. Who told you about it ?—-I think it was 
my father, or I heard them converse together in the 
shop. ; ; 5 

50,630. Where was it ?>—J think it was in my 
father’s own shop in St. James’s. 

50,631. What did you go there for ?---I go some- 
times to havea chat; sometimes I go down to smoke 
my pipe. ; ‘ 

50,632. What time of the day was it >—I think the 
night time. 

50,633. They were both there ?—They were both 
there, sitting in the kitchen, that is quite right, and 
directly I heard what they said I took it down. I did 
Of course I 
thought it was important, and I went and gave evidence 
to Mr. Stevens myself. 

50,634. And Mr. Stevens sent for them ?—I do not 
know whether Mr. Stevens sent for them or not. 

50,636. Did you advise them to go to Mr. Stevens ? 
—I never spoke to them at all about their going. 

50,636. That was about two days ago?—That was 
about two days ago, as nigh as I can remember ; two 
or three days ago. I cannot tie myself to a day. 

50,637. Mr. Stevens got a great deal of informa- 
tion through you from first to last. First of all you 
told Mr. Stevens what your father said about it ?— 
Yes. 

50,638. Then you told Mr. Stevens what your 
sisters said about it >—Exactly. 

50,639. Had you any other communicntion with 
Mr. Stevens before*that ?>—No. 

50,640. At the time of the election petition, for 
instance ?— No, I never had .any communication with 
Mr. Stevens, before in my life only simply for my 
governor. Ihave put two or three names on the 
door for him. As regards the electioneering matters, 
I should not have brought it up, only I thought the 
evidence was important, and I thought I was in duty 
bound to let him know. ; 

50,641. Are you an active politician ?—No, I am 
not an active politician. 

50,642. Since you have had a vote ?—No. 

50,643. How long have you had a vote ?—About 
four or five years. 

50,644. What was the first election ?>—Colman and 
Tillett and Huddleston and Stracey. 

50,645. That is 18 months ago ?—Yes, it might be 
18 months ago. 

50,646. That was the first time you ever had a 
vote ?—Yes, I think it was, at Parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

50,647. What part did you take then in the election ? 
—Am I compelled to answer that ? 

50,648. Perhaps you do not understand what I 
mean. Did you make a speech anywhere ?—No, I 
cannot make a speech. 

50,649. Did you go and canvass amongst your 
fellow workmen ?—No, I did not take such an in- 
terest as that. 


50,650. Did you attend meetings?—I go to meet- - 


ings. 
“50,651. Did you walk in the processions and carry 
a torch >——-No, I have a better time of it than that, 
carrying a torch. 

50,652. Did you make a torch ?—No, I did not 
make a torch. 

50,653. What did you do ?—I simply walk about as 
other people do. I go to St. Andrew’s Hall, and 
when the candidates go I perhaps follow them to 
their residences, and then go home again. I never 
carry torches or bannners or anything of that. 

50,654. You were taking an active part ?—If you 
call that an active part. 

50,655. Going about, and trying to do what you 


could ?—No, I never asked anyone for a vote. I. 


simply voted myself, and that is all I cared about it. 
50,656. What time of day did’ you vote ?>—Ten 
o’clock in the morning, 
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50,657. When you came home to breakfast ?—When 
I came from work. 

50,658. What was your brother the butcher doing ? 
—He is rather a poor todo. I believe he was out in 
the country at that time. 

50,659. ‘The 1875 election ?—The 1875 election. 

50,660. He was out in the country >—Yes.  * 

50,661. What was he doing at the 1874 election ?-— 
Tam sure I cannot say. He is one that do not take 
any interest in elections; he think more about killing 
bullocks and pigs than elections. 

50,662. He attends to his business ?—Yes. 

50,668. I understand in 1875 election you were 
walking about with your father ; in 1874 you do not 
know what he was doing all day ?—No, I do not 
remember seeing him on the election day. 

50,664. Was your brother walking about with him 
in 1875 ?—No, there was only me and my father. 

50,665. You are quite sure of that ?—Yes. 

50,666. (Mr. Howard.) Did you yourself take any 
interest in Mr. Warner ?—No. 

50,667. You have seen him, I suppose?—I have 
seen Mr. Warner several times. 

50,668. Did you take any interest in any of his 
elections >—No. 

50,669. Do you remember his being down here as 
a candidate ?—Yes. ; 

50,670. When was that ?—The furthest I can 
remember is Bury and Schnieder’s election. 

50,671. When was Mr. Warner here first ?—I 
think it must have been Sir William Russell and Mr. 
Warner. 

50,672. Mr. Warner was sent to Parliament 2— 
I believe he was. 

50,673. When next did you see him ?—I am sure I 
cannot say, I only saw him the election time. 

50,674. Do you remember Mr. Warner coming 
down here afterwards?—Yes. I remember that 


when Mr. Tillett put up is the last time I saw Mr. 


Warner. 

50,675. You are aware that Mr. Warner came 
down *—Yes, he came to the “ Royal Hotel.” 

50,676. I suppose you took a little interest in him 
then ?—No, I was too young to think about election 
matters. 

50,677. We have heard your father did take some 
interest in Mr. Warner ?>—He might. 

50,678. You have heard of that, I suppose >—Yes. 

50,679. Did your father do anything to help Mr. 
Warner’s candidature ?—That I cannot say. 

50,680. Have you never heard ?—No. # 

50,681. I mean when Mr. Warner was first returned, 
did not your father take some interest in the election ? 
—He simply voted the same as other people; I do 
not know whether he took an active part. 

50,682. You do not know whether he assisted him ? 
—I was rather too young then. I do not take an 
interest in it myself. 

50,683. Did you know what legal gentleman repre- 
sented Mr. Warner then?—I understand Mr. Coaks 
was his agént then. 

50,684. Then Mr. Tillett came out, and then Mr. 
Warner went away ?—Yes. 

50,685. What was it surprised you in Mr. Coaks’ 
evidence, when you read it, which made you go to 
your father >—About the 10/. 

50,686. What is your recollection now about the 
evidence you read ?—I thought Mr. Coaks had said, 
from what I read, that he paid: 102. to Mr. Hart 
(I knew Mr. Hart quite well) and 10/.to my father 
as a retainer fee on behalf of Mr. Warner. That is 
what he wanted to make the impression here, 

50,687. That is what you remember him to have 
said ?—I read it. 

50,688. What did you understand that to mean? 
What took you off in such great haste to your father ? 
—TI thought it rather strange he should receive 10/., 
because that is a large amount of money for a man in 
his position. ‘ 

50,689. Why do you suppose he was retained for 
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Sti 10/7. >—Well, I do not believe he was retained at 
all, 

50,690. What did you think then he was retained 
for with the 102, when you read the evidence ?>— 
cannot say. 

90,691. You say it was so large a sum. Supposing 
it had been 1/. what should you have supposed he 
was retained for ?—Perhaps on behalf of some of the 
candidates. 

50,692. To do what ?—To further the cause of the 
candidates. 

50,693. In what way should you have thought it 
_ then ?—As my father lived there a number of years 
perhaps his influence might go a good way amongst 
some of them. 

50,694. Supposing it had been a pound, or a couple 
of pounds, and he had been paid in that way, what 
should you have supposed it was paid to your father 
to do?—As regards 2/.I should have thought that 
would have been simply for his services. 

50,695. What sort of services ?—That is to canvass. 

50,696. You think that that would have been so ?— 
I think that that would have been so. 


Tuomas Hatt Witty 


50,706. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are the son of Mr. 
Wiley ?—Yes. 

50,707. Are you an elector; have you a’vote ?— 
No, and I do not want one. 

50,708. You do not want a vote P—No. 

50,709. Where do you live ?—I live along with my 
father. 

50,710. Do you remember the election of 1874 ?— 
I do not remember the election at all. Ido not take 
any interest in elections. 

50,711. You do not remember the election of 1874 ? 
—I can remember it, and that’s all. 


50,712. Were you at home, in Norwich, during» 


that election ?—I am sure Ido not know whether I 
was at home ; sometimes I am out and sometimes I 
am at home. Sometimes I am out in the country 
after the bullocks and things, two or three times a 
week. I cannot say whether I was at home then. 
Sometimes I go away away at 10 o’clock in the 
morning and do not come home again before 2 or 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

50,713. Do you remember the election of 1875 ?— 
I was out in the country after some bullocks at 
Blofield. I went out at 10 o’clock and did not come 
home until 5 o’clock. 

50,714. You know nothing about that election >— 
No, I do not take any interest about it. 

50,715. Have you been speaking to your father 
and mother about the 10/. ?—No, never. 

50,716. Have you been speaking to either of them 
about it p—No. ‘ 

50,717. Have you been reading the newspaper 
account to them ?—No. 

50,718. (Mr. Howard.) Did you read it to your- 
self ?—No. 

50,719. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know what took 
place ?—I cannot read the paper. 

53,720. (Mr. Howard.) Cannot you read ?—No, 

50,721. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was it not read to you? 
—No. 

50,722. (Mr. Howard.) Cannot you write ?—I can 
neither read nor write. 

50,723. (Mr. Goldney.) How old are you?—I 
should think about 22. 

50,724. (Mr. Howard.) Have you never been to 
school ?—Yes, I have been to school. 

50,725. Was it a school where they teach reading 
and writing ‘—Yes. , 

50,726. Were you lazy and did nothing ?—Yes, I 
think that was it. 

50,727. What did you learn ?—I did not learn any- 
‘thing. I did know a little when I came away from 
school. . 

50,728. And that you have forgotten ?—-And that 
I have forgotten. 
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50,697. Do you think your father may have done it 
if he had been asked ?—Yes, I believe he would. 


ee But what surprised you was the sum ?— 
es. 

50,699. 101. ?—The 10/2. 

50,700. That was all that surprised you, the 
amount ?—Thatis all, the amount. Nosane man would 
give a retainer fee of 10/. to a man in his position. 

50,701. I suppose your father knows a great many 
people. He has been there a long time ?>—Yes, 


50,702. He is a pretty well known man ?—Yes. 

50,7038. How long has he lived up in the same 
place ?—I should think 20 or 80 years. 

50,704. Very well known ?—Well, sir, in our poor 
parish there are so many come and go. Perhaps they 
do not stop above a week or a fortnight, they shift 
about so. 

50,705. There are a good many people there, who 
know your father ?—Yes, a good many ; I have lived 


there all my lifetime, and I do not know half the 


people. ae 


sworn and examined. 


50,729. You seem to have made a profitable use of 
your time. Do you really mean to say, upon your oath, 
that you cannot read >—No, I cannot. 

50,730. Nor write >—I cannot read the paper. 

50,731. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you read a sign-post 
when you are driving your bullocks along ?—Well, 
sometimes I have to ask them. 

50,7382. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you never spoken 
to your sisters about the transactions which they have 
mentioned to us >—No. 

50,733. Are you totally unacquainted with everything 
relating to this 10/.?—I never said anything to any 
of them about it. 

50,734. Do you buy and sell bullocks ?—No, I work 
at Mr. Blake’s ; I only kill; it is all killing work at 
Mr. Blake’s. 1 kill and go after the bullocks and 
sheep for Mr. Blake. ; 

50,735. You were not by at any time when your 
father and mother were talking over this affair of the 
107. 2—I may have been there when they were talking. 
I never pay any regard to what they say, so that I 
cannot say what they said. I generally go away in 
the morning, and I never come home before night, 
and then when I do I generally get my supper and go 
to bed. 

50,736. (Mr. Howard.) You are entirely taken up 
with killing bullocks ?-—Yes, 

50,737. Did you take any part in the last election 
for Colonel Wilkinson ?—No, I never took a part in 
any. I never did and never shall. 

50,738. You have not a vote >—No, and I do not 
wish for one yet. 

50,739. You are not married ?—-No. 

50,740. When you get a house you will expect to 
get a vote, I suppose P—I don’t care much about that ; 
I don’t care much about voting at all. 

50,741. You have never heard anything about this 
affair of the 107. >—No. 

50,742. One way or the other ?—No. 

50,748. Then you have no information to give us 
about it ?—No. 

50,744. (Mr. Goldney.) How long have you worked 
for Mr. Blake ?—About.14 months. 

50,745. You were not working for him at the elec- 
tion of 1874 ?—No. 

50,746. Were you working for anyone then ?—I 
was working tor Mr. Savage then. 

50,747. What is he >—A butcher, that is where I 
learnt my trade. 

50,748. What were you doing on the election day in 
1874 ?—Carrying out the meat. 

50,749. In the morning ?—Yes. 

50,750. What else were you doing?—Not anything. 

50,751. Who were you with?—-I was working for 
my master then. 
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50,752. You were out with your master ?—Going 
out with the meat. 

50,758. All the day ?—We generally kill in the 
afternoon. 

50,754. How much of the time were you walking 
with your father >—I never walked with him. 

50,755. You did not go about with him at any 
election ?—No. 

50,756. That you will swear ?>—Yes. 

50,757. Distinctly >—Yes. 

50,758. Did you see him on the day of the election ? 
—I never saw him because I never go only at meal 
times—dinner times. Sometimes I go in the market. 
I generally go and get a piece of bread and cheese 
and sit down in the stable, and then its always late 
before we leave off. , 

50,759. On this election day in 1874 what time did 
you leave home ?—In the morning ? 

50,760. Yes?—I used to leave ‘at 6 o'clock in the 
morning. 

50, "61. Did you go home to breakfast >—Some- 
times, not always. 

50,762. Did you on that day ?>—I cannot remember 
whether I went home that day. 

50,768. It is the last election. You remember it 
because you were not here in 1875, you were out with 
the bullocks P—Yes, in 1875 I was. 

50,764. You are quite sure about it ?—I went to 
Blofield and got the bullocks and sheep. 

50,765. You remember the 1875 election because 
that is the last ?—I do not take any interest in elec- 
tions at all. I never study it. 

50,766. Were you at work for your master all day ? 
—Yes, all day. 

50,767. Did you see your father at all in the course 
of the day ?——No. 

50,768. Did you go home to dinner >—Not in 1875; 


" the other day I cannot say whether I did or not. 


50,769. You told me you were out of the city in 
1875 ?—Yes, 

50,770. I am talking of 1874; did you go home to 
dinner that day ?—I cannot say whether I did. 

50,771. Where did you go to dinner if you did not 
go home for it >—Sometimes I go and get a piece of 
bread and cheese ; sometimes | go’ up the maereee and 
get a piece. 

50,772. Your rule is to go home ?>—It is nok often I 
am at home. Iam forced to lay out in the country 
sometimes, I have not been home one day this week 
to dinner. 

50,773. What time do you get home in the even- 
ing 2-Sometimes 9 and sometimes 10. 

“50, 774. You were with Mr. Savage then ?>—We 
never leave before 8 and sometimes later than that. 

50,775. When was the first time you heard any- 
thing about this 10/.?—TI never heard anything about 
it at all. 

50,776. Not until you got into the witness box to- 


. day ?—No. 


50,777. You did not know about it until to-day P— 
I said to my master J am subpeenaed to go up, I do 
not know what to say,,I do not know anything about 
electioneering. 

50,778. You did not know your father had been 
examined here yesterday >—Yes, I heard he was up 
here. 

50,779. You heard your mother was examined as 
well >—Yes. 

50,780. You heard what they were examined about ? 
—No. 

50,781. You did not hear them say ?—No. 

50, 782. That you will swear ?—Yes, I will swear 
that. 

50,783. Was your brother, the painter, at home at 
your house last night ?—He came in a little while last 

night. 

50,784. While you were there?—While I was 
there. 

50,785. Were you there all the time he was there ? 
—No, I got up and went out and smoked my pipe in 
the street. 
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50,786. What time was that?—I got-home about 
8 o'clock last night. 

50,787. What time did he come ?—I should think 
about half-past 8 or 9 o’clock, 

50,788. How long did he stay ?—I don’t think he 
stayed very long ; I am sure I do not know, because 
I did not stay out long; I went in the back way, and 
went straight upstairs to bed. 

50,789. "Was anyone else there besides your brother ? 
—I saw my sister come in a little while. 

50,790. Which one ?—Lockwood came in a ‘little 
while. 

50,791. Not the other one?—TI think they both 
came in a little while. 

50,792 Did not you listen to hear what your father 
was asked about >—No. 

50,793. Or your mother ?—No. 

50,794, Did any of the other men you worked with 
mention this to you ?—There was one man worked 
with me. 

50,795. At Blake’s >—No. 

50,796. You go out of an evening, I suppose, to the 
public-houses ?—No, never ; sometimes I go about of 
an evening. 

50,797. What do you do ?—Go into the market and 
straight ome 

50,798: Have you not, when you have been doing 
that of an evening, heard anybody talk about your 
father’s evidence ?—No. 

50,799. You do not know what he talked about ?— 
No, I do not go in LOR I keep my own 
company. 

50,800. You really mean to say you do not know 
what your father was asked about >—No. 

. 50,801. Or what he said?—No, I do not know 
what he said. 


50,802. Or what he did ?—No, I do not. 

50,803. That you will swear ?—That I will swear. 

50,804. You have no idea at all about it ?—No. 

50,805. And you have never heard?—I never 
heard. 

50,806. Has anyone asked you what you know 


about the matter ?—No, no one has never asked me. 

50,807. You do not know why they have been up 
here at all ?—No. 

50,808. That you will swear ?—That I will swear." 

50,809. Have you heard the name of ‘Mr. Miller 
mentioned at all ?-—No, I have heard of none. 

50,810. Have you heard that your father came and 
told us he bribed a lot of people?—I do not know 
about that. If they bring up electioneering business, 
I do not hear what they have to say. 

50,811. You will not hear ?—I will not hear. 
not want to hear anything about it. 

50,812. You never heard until I told you that your 
father bribed a lot of people in 1874 ?—If he did, I 
never heard it before; they did not speak to me 
about it. 

50,813. Will you swear you never heard in your 
life, before you got in that witness box, that your 
father said he bribed people in 1874 ?—Yes. 

50,814. Or at any other time ?>—Yes. 

50,815. You will swear that until you got in that 
witness box, you never heard what your father talked 
about last week ?—I will. 

50,816. You are certain ?—Quite certain; they 
never say anything to me about that now. I never 
took an interest in it. When they talk about elections 
I always go out-doors. 

50,817. I do not want to have any mistake about 
this, you will swear distinctly you never heard any- 
thing connected with your father’s transaction in 
1874 ?—No, 

50,818. By him or by anyone else >—By him or by 
anyone else. 

50,819. Until you got into that witness box ?—Yes. 

50,820. You will swear distinetly that you did not 
go about with your father at the election of 1874 ?— 
No election at all. 

50,821. You did not walk about with him on the 
election day ?—No, not a minute, nor yet see him. 


I do 
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Mr. THomas Bryauam sworn and examined. 


50,822. (Mr, Goldney.) What are you ?—A tailor. 

50,823. A master tailor ?— Yes, in Post Office 
Street. 

50,824. Have you any information to give us ?— 
Not any. 

50,825. Connected with either the election of 1874 
or 1875 ?—With neither. 

50,826. Do you mean you have no evidence that 
you wish to volunteer, or do you know nothing about 

either election ?—I know nothing about either. 

50,827., Were you in Norwich during the 1874 
election ?—Yes. 

50,828. Did you take any part in the election >— 
Not any. 

50,829. Did you vote ?—I did. 

50,830. What are your politics ?—I voted for 
Stracey and Huddleston about half-past 10 in the 
morning. 

50,831. Did you take an active part in any com- 
mittee room ?——I was never in a committee room in 
any election in my life. I was never in one in my 
life. 

50,832. Did you take any part in the 1875 election ? 
—No, I did not. I voted before 10 ‘and went to my 
business as usual. I did not know who was returned 
until the day after the polling day, so anxious was I 
as to who was returned. 

50,833. Have you had any conversation about the 
election of 1874 or 1875 since >—Yes. 

50,834. (Mr. Howard.) Are you a tailor >—Yes. 

50,835. Do you live in Post Office Street >—Yes. 

50,836. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know Mr. Forster 
Moore ?—I do. 

50,837. Who is he ?—He is a soda-water merchant. 

50,838. Soda-water manufacturer ?—Yes. 

50,839. Does he live in Norwich ?—He does. 

50,840. What is he in politics >—A Liberal. 

_ 50,841. Have you had any conversation with him ? 
' —Not that I am aware of. 

50,842. About the election of 1874 or 1875 ?-—I 
have no recollection whatever of either. 

50,843. Do you know Mr. Frederick Phillips, the 
editor of the “ Norwich Argus” ?—I have the pleasure 
of knowing that gentleman. 

50,844. Have you had any conversation with him ? 
—No. 

50,845. Relating to the 1874 or 1875 election ?>—I 
have visited Mr. Phillips for two years when we have 
held conversation upon some things. I am not a 
politician. 

50,846. Do you know Mr. J. G. Atkinson, the 
solicitor ?—I do. 

50,847. Have you had a conversation with him ?— 
T have not spoken to that gentleman for four years; 
I very much wish to do so. eee 

50,848. Have you heard any conversation in the 
presence of Mr, Forster Moore, or Mr. Frederick 
Phillips, or Mr. Atkinson, about the election? If you 
have not taken a part in it, have you heard >—On my 
honour I took no part whatever. 

50,849. Have you heard any particular conversation 
in the presence of those gentlemen ?—No, I am not in 
the habit of going to public-houses to leave business, 
which I can prove. It has been said I have been in 

the “Rampant Horse” bar ; | am upon my oath, and 
I say I have not been in the “ Rampant Horse” since 
last April when the Opera Company were here. I 
have not been within the ‘‘ Rampant Horse Inn.” 

50,850. Was there anything connected with your 
presence at the “ Rampant Horse Inn” at that time ? 
—No, only with a friend to have a cigar and a glass 
of grog, 

50,851. Do you ever get a glass of grog too much ? 
—No; I know how to govern myself. 

50,852. Sometimes people talk a little in their cups, 
when they have not had a little too much ?—Yes, 
quite so. ; peas 

50,853. Have you ever got a little talkative in that 
way ?—No. In fact all through life I like to live as 


quietly as I possibly can, and I think the gentlemen 
of this city will bear out every word I have said as 
regards my sobriety, and I think general good conduct, 
Tam a man of my word. 

50,854. Have you any information about the 1874 
or 1875 elections connected with the seventh ward >— 
The 1874 election I went home at half-past 10 with a 
pair of grey ponies and my own phaeton. I thought 


- I would not introduce this, but my young man was 


with me. I went to the polling place ; my feet were 
damp; I said, “ This don’t exacily suit me, I will go 
‘to business; you can do what you like, but call me 
** up at half-past 1, from that to 2.” Where they went 
I really do not know. : 

50,855. Half-past 1 to 2?—Say 11 to 1. 

50,856. I did not catch what you said. Who was 
in it >—My man and a friend of mine. 

50,857. Took out your phaeton and pair of ponies ? 
—My man drove me down to the polling place. 

50,858. In your own carriage and with your own 
ponies ?—Yes. I stood there 5 or 10 minutes and 
said, This is not good enough for me, I will go to 
“ business; you call me at half-past 1 or 2,” and they 
called me, 

50,859. Had you then voted ?—Yes I had. 

50,860. What were they to call for?2—To drive 
about and take me home, 

50,861. You do not live at your place of business ? 
—No, I live at Mousehold. 

50,862. They were to take you home or drive you 
round the city, to see what was going on ?—Yes. 

50,868. In 1874 ?—Yes, that was cold weather. 

50,864. It was the month of February ?>—Yes it 
was. ‘They called me a little before 2 o’clock; they 
were there. I was told that there was some elector 
living or was at work the other side of the Thorpe 
Asylum. ; 

50,865. On the Yarmouth Road ?—Yes. TI said, 
“If we are to go after the voter, who is he? I don’t 
know.” The name was given, for we three to go for 
the voter. I said if we went there we ought to be 
voted into the establishment. After a little considera- 
tion I said, ‘“‘ We may as well go there as anywhere 
else.” They went to where this man was at work, 
and I stayed at the Thorpe Gardens. 

50,866. Do you mean the Cremorne Gardens ?— 
No, the Thorpe Gardens. 

50,867. The place on the right hand as you go out 
from here ?—Yes. : . 

50,868. You would not go as far as the asylum ?— 
No. I waited until they returned and the answer was 
that the voters had been in Norwich for hours. I said 
“ All right.” That ends that part of it. 

50,869. Did you drive to Mousehold where you live? 
—No. I said we had better have a rest, and the 
ponies were taken out at the ‘“‘ Rampant Horse.” 

50,870. The “ Rampant Horse ” in Rampant Horse 
Street P—Yes, and we waited there one hour. 

50,871. While you had been attending to your busi- 
ness the ponies had been trotted about ?—I told my 
friend and the man “ If you hear of anyone respectable 
to ride you may go for them.” 

50,872. It was not because the ponies had been so 
far as the asylum that they wanted a rest?—I said 
“ We might as well go there as not.” I waited at the 
Thorpe Gardens until their return. 

50,878. As I understand, the ponies had been in the 
trap all the morning >—Yes. 

50,874. They wanted to be taken out to be fed ?>— 
I don’t think they were fed, only a little water. 

50,875. They were taken out ?—Yes, about 4 
o’clock. 

50,876. What did you do ?—We drove up Saint 
Giles’s Street and home. 

50,877. You say you live at Mousehold ?—yYes. 

50,878. How do you go up Saint Giles’s Street to 
it >—We went out for a drive. 

50,879. You did not go up Saint Giles’s Street for 
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the purpose of going home ?—With a Miss Roberts, a 
friend of mine, who liv. es in St. Giles’s Street. 

50,880. How did you go home ?—We went round. 

50,881. Through the seventh ward?—I went 
through the seventh ward. 

50,882. You must go through the seventh ward to 
get home ?—Yes. 

50,888. Is there a place called Spitalfields in the 
seventh ward ?>—Yes, that is the voting place. 

50,884. Whereabouts on Mousehold do you live >— 
Just above the gasworks. 

50,885. When you go to your place of business 
have you to pass Spitalfields —Down by the church, 


.the gasworks on the Ferry, or up the Prince of Wales’ 


Road, whichever takes my fancy. 
50,886. Do you know of any money being spent in 
Spitalfields >—Not a shilling. I never caused a man to 


be bribed, or bribed myself. I was put up as a can- 


didate on the 1st November 1873, and I did not spend 
the value of this paper, so do you think I would cause 
money to be spent ? 

50,887. Do you know of any money having been 
spent there’?—I really do not. 

50,888. You are not the only person in Norwich 
who might spend money. Do you know of anyone 
else who spent any money ?—I really do not, I tell 
you candidly. 

50,889. Have you heard that anyone spent anything 
in the seventh ward or in Spitalfields >—Not anyone ; 
I never heard of one sixpence being spent. 

50,890. Have you ever told anyone you suspected it 
to be spent?—I am not a politician ; it does not 
matter to me who is member of Parliament for Nor- 
wich, not thaé. 

50,891. We are here to ascertain as much as we can 
about the conduct of the election, and you appear to 


- be a leading citizen of the place ?—I must beg your 


pardon, [am not. I came to Norwich in 18389, and I 
think “I have lived a quiet retired life; and I do so 
now. It does not suit me, because when I was put 
forward as a candidate it annoyed and worried me for 
a month previous and two months afterwards. I was 
never so ill in my life, and the annoyance was 
amazing. 

50,892. (Mr. Howard.) Is that because you were 
successful >—I was unsuccessful. 

50,893. (Mr. Goldney.) I will put a particular sum 
of money to you. Did you hear of a particular sum 
of 851. being spent in either election, 1874 or 1875 ?— 
No. 

50,894. Does 15/. give you a clue to anything? 
No. 


50,895. Do yor associate the sum of 85/. with any- 


thing ?—No. 

50, 896. (Mr. Howard.) You have never heard it 
mentioned until now ?—No. 

50,897. Did you ever hear it mentioned in the 
presence of Mr. Forster Moore, Mr. Frederick Phillips, 
or Mr. Atkinson?—No; I have not been in Mr. 
Atkinson’s company, I think, for four years, and 
as to Mr. Phillips, it must be two years since; he 
passes by just there on the Saturday or Friday after 
the paper is published ; I have not been to his house 
these three years. 

50,898. I must put it distinctly to you. Did you 
know of anyone stating in Mr. Atkinson’s presence, 
or has it been brought. to your knowledge, or said to 
Mr. Atkinson or to Mr. Forster Moore, that 85é. had 
been spent at the instance of Mr. Coaks ?—No. 

50,899. Is this the first time you have heard of such 
a suggestion ?—It is the first time. 

50,900. You have never heard of such a suggestion 
yourself ?—Never. 

50,901. You have never heard anyone else suggest 
it >No. 

50,902. Has anyone ever asked you before? I ask 
you whether such a transaction has taken place, or 
has been said to have taken place ?—No. 

50,903. Is what I am asking quite new to you; 
has anyone ever asked you a similar question before ? 


—No. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


50,904. Whether the 85/. was Spent in the seventh 
ward ?—No. 

50,905. Have you heard any conversation about it ? 
—wNo. 

50,906. (Mr. Howard.) Ayn rumour ?—There was 
a something about it. 

50,907. What was the rumour you heard ?P—That I 
had spent something like 60/. I think I was entitled 
to 60s.; if that is magnified into 60/. I cannot go 
behind the people to stop their mouths. 

50,908. When was it you heard that rumour ?— 
Within the last fortnight or three weeks. 

50,909. (Mr. Goldney. ) That you had spent 601.2 : 
—Yes. 

50,910. Did you allude to it in the presence of 
either of those gentlemen ?—It was never mentioned 
that I had done so. 

50,911. (Mr. Howard.) Never mentioned ?—Not 
to me. 

50,912. Where did you hear it first ?—Hear about 
what ? 

50,913. (Mr. Goldney.) Hear that you had spent. 
60/. >—It was never put to me. 

50,914, You did not read it in prs ?—No, I never 
said so. 

50,915. Just tell me how you came to hear of it ?-= 
Well, Twanted 60s. for my man and Mr. Read, 
and 10s. I gave them the morning of the 1871 
election. I said, ‘‘I will try and get you paid.” They 
went with my ponies and phaeton, and I wanted 60s. 

50,916. Who paid you the 60s. ?—I never got it all. 

50,917. You spent it and promised it ?-—It has not 
been paid. 

50,918. You paid 10s. to your man?—To my man 
and a friend of his. 

50,919. Your tailor man ?—My groom ; 
me generally. 

50,920. Not a man in your shop ?—No. 

50,921. Is he a voter P—He is not, neither was 
the man who was with him. 

50,922. They both of them had to put up with a 
promise ?—Yes, 

50,928. You never got the money ?—No. 

50,924. And you never gave it-to them ?—No. 

50,925. (Mr. Howard.) What was the promise 
made } 2—I said, “It is very likely I may get you 25s. 
a-piece.” I never got it. I gave them 10s. in the 
morning to pay their expenses during the day. 

50,926. What was it for > lige the trouble of 
driving my ponies about. 

50,927. (Mr. Howard.) They were not voters >— 
No. 

50,928. (Mr.. Goldney.) Are you quite sure that you 
do not know of the spending of the sum of 85/, ?—My 
dear sir, I never spent a shilling. 

50,929. Nor were cognizant of it?—No; I have 
told you before, and I say now before my God, I never 
bribed a man in my life or asked a man to be bribed. 
/» 50,930. Did anyone ever ask you to bribe ?—Never. 

50,931. (Mr. Howard.) I am about to read from 
a paper, “Mr. Bingham stated in the presence of 
“ Mr. Forster Moore and also Mr. Frederick Phillips, 
“ the editor of the ‘Norwich Argus,’ and also to Mr. 
“ J. G. Atkinson, solicitor, that he spent 85/. in the 
‘“‘ seventh ward at the instance of Mr. Coaks. It is 
“ believed the money was spent a day or two before 
“ the election, chiefly in Spitalfields and on Mouse- 
“ hold, and that Read, at Gooch’s, the harness- 
“ makers in the Market Place, was with him.”—My 
lad was with Mr. Read. 

50,932. Read, of the Market Place, was with your 
lad >—Yes. 

50,938. It is alleged that you stated in the presence 
of Mr. Forster Moore and Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Atkinson that you had spent yourself 85/. in the. 
seventh ward at the instance of Mr. Coaks ?—I said I 
wanted 60s., as I have told you before; if that is 
magnified into as many pounds that I cannot help. 

50,934. Is this true, or is it untrue ?—It is untrue. 
Ihave not been in Mr. Atkinson’s presence, either 


he assists 
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in his house or any hotel, or any place in Norwich. 
I think it must be as I have said before, four years. 

50,935. If that is so, you could not have gaid it in 
the presence of Mr. Atkinson ?>—Certainly not. 

50,936. Did you say anything in the presence of 
Mr. Moore?—I never said that. I may have said 
during a little idle conversation that I had spent 60s. ° 

80,937. Did you say anything in the presence of 
Mr. Forster Moore, or in the presence of Mr. Phillips, 
or both, about having spent 85/. in the seventh ward 
at the instance of Mr. Coaks ?—No, I had nothing to 
do with it. 

50,988. You never did say so ?—No. 

50,939. Is it true that you did spend 85/.?—No. 

50,940, Or any such sum ?—Not a penny. 


50,941. At the instance of Mr. Coaks or anyone - 


else >—Neither at the instance of My Coaks, nor 
anyone else living. 

50,942. Or dead ?—Yes, or dead. 

50,948. Did you have a conversation with Mr. 
Forster Moore, or Mr. Phillips, or both of them, as to 
the 60s. which you spent >—No, never ; I never said 
I spent 60s. 

50,944, With whom did you have any chat about 
the 60s. ?—I cannot tell you. ; 

50,945. Yes, you can. You asked for it ?—No, I 


* cannot. 


50,946. Yes; I think you can manage that 2—Mr. 

. Forster Moore being a deadly opponent on the Liberal 

side, do you think any man in his senses would men- 
tion that to him ?. 


50,947. Whom have you ever talked to about the. 


GOs. ?>—No one that I am sensible of. 

50,948. I thought you said you mentioned the 60s. 
. to them ?—In conversation with Mr. Bugg Coaks, 
he is a customer of mine; he was in two months 
afterwards, I said I should like to pay this lad 60s., 
and Mr, Read. It is not so much; I lent my pony 
and phaeton. He said, “I have got no funds.” 

50,949. Did he pay it you ?—No.. 

50,950. ‘Did he promise it —No, he did not. 

50,951, Have you ever asked him since for it ?— 
No. 

50,952. Have you any intention to ask for it now ? 


—No. I was politely told a man in my position could 
afford it. . . . 
50,958. Did you have any conversation at all with 


Mr. Coaks about the 85/. ?—No. 


50,954. Did Mr. Coaks mention it to you, on either 
occasion ?—Neither. 

50,955. At that time you had not heard anything 
about itPp—No. * ‘ 

50,956. The first time is to-day ?—It has been 
hinted at. 

60,957. About the 85/.?—No. 

50,958. Did you have any conversation with Mr. 
Coaks or anyone else about 601. ?—N. 0, it was 60s. 

50,959. Were the 60s. ever magnified into 60/. in 
conversation with anyone ?—Not with me. 

50,960. Did you hear of anyone doing so ?—No. 

00,961. Have you recéntly seen Mr. Forster Moore 
or Mr. Phillips >—I have not seen Mr. Foster Moore 
for along time... 

50,962. What is the length of time?—I_ should 
think six or seven months. 

50,968. Or Mr. Phillips ?—I have seen him driving 
past to his business. 

50,964. Not to speak to him ?—No, not for a long 
time ; it is nearly two years. 

50,965. See if Iam right. As I understand, you 
say it is absolutely untrue that you ever spent 85/. or 
anything like it for the purposes mentioned, and it is 
equally untrue that you ever said so in the presence 
of any living soul >—Quite so. 

50,966. This which is before me, and which I 
have read to you, is untrue >—Untrue. 

60,967. There is no foundation for it whatever 2— 
There is no foundation for it whatever. I never 
bribed a man; I never asked a man to do so in my 
life, I never was in a committee room in my life, and 
elections I hate. 

50,968. Were you asked to spend any money ?>—No. 

50,969. No one invited you to do it ?—No. 

50,970. No one suggested you should do it >—No. | 

50,971. Did you take an interest in that election ? 
—No. I left the polling place about 10, and said, “I 
“ am going to my place of business ; this is not good 
“ enough for me; call me from half-past 1 to 2 o’clock 
which they did. ; 


' Mr. Forster Granp Moore sworn and examined. 


50,972. (Mr. Howard.) What’ are you?—I am a 
retired soda-water manufacturer. 

50,978. I suppose you have lived in Norwich many 
years ?—All my life. 

50,974. You have been in court and heard my 
questions to Mr. Bingham.?—I have. 

50,975. Have you any information to give us about 
it >-—-Merely to contradict what he has said. 

- 50,976. What Mr. Bingham has said ?—What Mr. 
Bingham has said. 

50,977. What do you want to say ?—I happened to 
he in at the “ Star,” I think, about two or three nights 
before the last election, and Mr. Bingham came in. 

50,978. Before the election of 1875 ?—Before the 
election of 1875. Mr. Bingham came in and was 
there several minutes before he began to talk about 
the election. : 
your man in this time 2?” He said, “ Not for me 5 that 
do not answer.” ‘“ Holloa,” I said, “ what is amiss ?” 
He said, “I want to, but the 85/. off; if I do not get 
“ it they will not catch me voting. I am going to 
“ Mr. Coaks in the morning, and if I do not get it 
“ from him I shall go to Mr. Huddleston.” That 


is the whole of it. : 
" 50,979. That is all that passed ?—That is all that 


assed. 
Pi"50,980. Who was present ?—The landlord of the 


house was there. | . 
50,981. What is his name ?—Nokes. 
50,982. He keeps the house still?—He keeps the 


house still. 
50,983. Did he hear what passed ?—He must have 


done so. 5 
N. 


I said, “‘ Bingham, are you going to get ° 


50,984. Was he serving in the bar >—He was in his 
_bar or in his room. \ 

50,985. Was this over the bar counter P—This was 
over the bar counter. ; , 

50,986. It was very short >—It was very short, and 
he appeared very excited about, it. 

50,987. He wanted 85/.?—He wanted 85/.; he did 
not say what he was to do with it., 

50,988. Nor for what purpose he required it ?— 
Nor for what purpose he required it. 


50,989. That is all that passed >—That is all that ~ 


passed. : 

50,990. Just repeat it, you stood in the bar ?—Yes. 
I said, “ Are you going to get your man in, Mr. Bing- 
ham, this time?” He said, “Not for me, it is not 
good enough; I want my 85/.,” and he said, “I am 
“ going to Mr. Coaks in the morning, and unless I get 
“ it from him I shall go to Mr. Huddleston.” 

50,991. That is all he said ?—That is all he said; 
that is all I can remember. 

50,992. That is what he said just before the 1875 
election ?>—Just before the 1875 election. . 

50,993. How long before ?—I think two or three 
nights before. 

50,994. That was the first time you ever heard of it ? 
—That is the first time I ever heard of it. 

50,995. The 1874 election was a good while before 
that ?—Yes, it was. 

50,996. Was that all the conversation ? —That is all 
that I can remember. 

50,997. You did not inquire about the 85/.?—No 
I did not think any more about it. I had my im- 
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pression about it. “I did not say anything more } 


about it. 


Mr. 
F. G. Moore, 


51,016. What you have told us is what you have 
told him ?—Exactly. 


50,998. Your impression was not derived from any- 
thing then said?—No. , 


50,999. Had you heard of it before, anywhere a 


No, I had not. 

51, 000. That was the first time you heard of it, 
and was it the last ?—I_ have heard of it several times 
since. 

51,001. Not from Bingham ?—Not. from Mr. 
Bingham. 

51,002. From whom?—Two or three people have 
’ mentioned it. ; 

51,008. Who?—I have mentioned it two or three 
times. It has gathered no doubt. 

51,004. To whom have you mentioned it >—I have 
no idea. 

51,005. You can tell one ?—Yes, I have mentioned 
it to Mr. Daynes. I think that is the reason I was 
brought here. 

51,006. Mr. Samuel Daynes >—Mr. Samuel Daynes ; 
I think that is the reason I was brought here. 

51,007. When did you mention it to Mr. Samuel 
Daynes ?—It might have been a week or a fortnight 
after (I heard Mr. Bingham was going to be brought 
up here) I heard this about the 85/, 

51,008. Did you mention it to anyone else ?—I 
think I mentioned it once or twice, to whom I cannot 
recollect. 

51,009. Did you mention it to Mr. Stevens >—Yes, 
he came after me and asked me about it, otherwise if 
should not have been up here. 

51,010. When was that ?—Two or three days ago ; 
perhaps on Monday. 

§1,011. Did you tell Mr. Stevens what you have told 
us to-day ?--I told him what I have told you to-day. 


51,013. Was anyone else present when you saw Mr, 
Stevens P——No. 

51,014. No one else present?—No one. 

51,015. Was this at Mr. Stevens’ office ?>—No, I 
met him in’ St. Stephen’s Street ; he was going up to 
Mr. Daynes’ and after he had spoken to me he said, 
“ Are you going home?” I said, “ Yes.” He said, * You 
may as arell ae home along with me. That was 
half way between Mr. Daynes’ and Mr, Stevens’. 


5],017. And nothing else >—And nothing else. 

51,018. Did you hear me read this out to Mr. 
Bingham ?—IT did. 

51,019. Did you follow me ?—I did. 

61; 5020, Did you see anything in it to object to 
from your own point of view ?—Nothing. 

51,021. I did not understand you to say anything 
about the seventh ward >—No. 

51,022. You have given me now clearly your ac- 
count of this matter, of what was said. I will now read 
what is said here about it, “Mr. Bingham has stated 
“‘ in the presence of Mr. Forster Moore and also Mr. 
“ Frederick Phillips, the editor of the “ Norwich 
“ Argus,” and also to Mr. J. G. Atkinson, solicitor, 

‘ that he had spent 85/. in the seventh ward ” ?—The 
seventh ward jas not mentioned. 

51,0238. And “at the instance of Mr. 
No. 

51,024. That was not said ?—That was not said. 

dl, 025. Did — tell Mr. Stevens that Mr. Bingham 
had spent 85/. ?—No. 

51,026. Now, :Mr. Moore, you see a great dis- 
tinction, do you not, between what you have told us 
to day, and what this statement indicates >—There is a 
difference. 

51,027? You appreciate it ?—Yes. 

51,028. What this 85/. meant, you did not hear from 
Mr. Bingham or anyone else ?>—Certainly not. He 
did not. say what it was for. ~ 

51,029. Nor did you hear from anyone else what it 
was for ?—No. 

51,030. Nor did you tell Mr. Stevens what it was 
for 2—No. 

51,031. Nor had you any means of knowing what it 
was for ?—No. Still I had’ my impression. 

51,032. As I understood, you say your impression 
was not derived from anything anyone told you, except 
what Bingham said >—Except what Bingham said. 

51,033. What he said you have told us ?—Yes. 

51 034. Everything ?>—Yes. 

5] 035. I understand you to say you ae appreciate 
the difference between what you have said here to day, 
and what you then stated >—Yes. .« 

51,036. And you regard it as an important distine- 
tion, ‘do you not ?—Yes. 


n 


@oaks a? 2 


Adjourned for a.short time. 


Mr. Freperick Parties sworn and examined. 


51,037. (Mr. Howard.) Are you the,editor of the 
« Nor wich Argus” ?—I am. 

51,038. Have you any: information which you can 
give to the Commissioners ?—No. 

51,039. None r—No. 

51,040. You received our summons, I suppose ?—I 
did last night. 

51,041. Did you know what you were coming to 
tell us about. Had you no idea what you were 
coming here for >—Yes, now I have. 

51,042. Had you then ?—Not at all. 

51, 043. Not last night ?—Not last night. 


51,044. When did you learn what you were coming _ 


here for ?—This morning. 
51,045. From whom ?—From Mr. Bingham. 
51,046. Did Mr. Bingham call upon you ?>—Yes. 
51,047. What did he say >—He told me some sort 
of story about what he had told here. I said, it was 
nothing like what he had told me. 
51,048. Nothing like it?—Nothing like it; 
brain must be wool-gathering. 


51,049. Mr. Bingham’s brain must be wool-gathering? 


—Yes. 

51,050. In order that we may judge of that you 
must tell us what he said >—At the fall of last year 
Mr. Bingham came to my house with the pattern of 
these clothes which I now have on my back, ina 
dreadful state of excitement. He put down the pattern 
and he said, “ My wife wishes me to ask your opinion.’ 

I said, “What about, Bingham.” He said, “That 


his - 


Mr. Coaks has had me for 85/.” 
He said, “Yes, had me for 85.” I said, “How is 
that?” He said, «‘Electioneering. He came to my. 
“ house ; he sat for two or three days upon my cut- 
“* ting stool, and he induced me to go out and bribe.” 

51,051. And bribe ?—And bribe. “TI went out and 
spent 85/., and I cannot get a penny of it.” Whether 
it is true, or not, I do not know. That is what he 
said. 

51,052. That is what he told you?—That is what . 
he told me. 

51,053. When was this >—In the fall of ihe year. 

51 054. There was no Commission heard of then ? 
—Nothing of the kind coming then; I believed what 
the man told me had some truth in it. 

51,055. Whether it had or not you had no means of 
knowing ?—I had no means of knowing at all. 

51,056. He came and asked you for your advice — 
He came and asked me for my advice. 

51,057. What did you advise him ?—-E told hint it 
was no. use ; if he would not pay the money there was 


‘T said, “ What ? ” 


no law to compel him. 


51,058. Did you ever hear any more of it ?>—I have 
heard other people say something about it. He told 
it to half the city I should think, at that time. 

51,059. Bingham did ?—Bingham did. 

51,060. When did you mention it first to anyone, . 
lately ?—I do not know. I have mentioned it two or ~ 
three times. 

51,061. Have you beeu seen about it by anyone 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


lately —No, no one has seen me about it that I am 
aware of. 

51,062. Have you seen Mr. Stevens about it >—No, 
he never mentioned it tome. I have seen Stevens 
often enough, but nevér mentioned it ; I should like to 
know who the informer was that I knew this little 
piece of nonsense. 


51,063. Your name is vouched to us as a person . 


knowing something about it ?>—That is all I know. 

51,064. It is fair you should know this. “Mr. 
“ Bingham has stated, in the presence of Mr. Foster 
“* Moore, and also Mr, Frederick Phillips, the editor 
“ of the ‘Norwich Argus,’ and also to Mr. J. G. 
** Atkinson, solicitor, that he spent 85/.in the seventh 
“ ward at the instance of Mr. Coaks”?—-I do not 
know. anything about Mr. Forster Moore or Mr. 
Atkinson ; it was at my own house, he told me that, 
in my own study. 

51,065. Did you gather from him that he had paid 
85/.?—He told me 85/. Isaid, “Why did not you 
get a cheque for 100/. to begin with.” 

51,066. Which election was that >—Huddleston and 
Stracey ; and more than all that, he said he had bought 
the men for Colman and Huddleston. 

51,067. He said he had bought them for Colman 
and Huddleston ?—Colman and Huddleston. 

51,068. And not Huddleston and Stracey'?—Not 
Huddleston and Stracey, but Colman and Huddleston. 


51,069. He did not say he was to buy them for. 


Colman and Huddleston ?,—Yes he did, those were 
his instructions, so he told me. 

51,070. To buy 85/. worth of men ?—Yes. 

51,071. It struck you as being a large order >—Yes 
it was large, it wanted a large sum of money, 10/. was 
no use. : 

51,072. What do you think is a usefui sum to buy 
with, at a Norwich election ?—500/. or 600/. 

51,073. Do you think business may be done with 
that P—Yes, and not with much less. 
_ 61,074, Is there a large market >—Yes, a splendid 
. market, a fine field for labour. 

51,075. Has Mr. Bingham been in the habit of 
visiting you ’—Not at all. 

51,076. Do you remember how long before that 
you had seen him ?—Oh, some time, perhaps a year 
_ or a year and a half. 

51,077. You are indebted to him for the garments 
you stand up in ?—Yes, by paying for them. 

51,078. That was the object of his visit >—He 
brought the patterns. 

51,079. It was then he told you this story >—It was 
then he told me this story. 

51,080. When you first got in the witness box, you 
told us his brain was wool gathering. Did you think 
he was wool gathering then ?—No; this morning he 
came to me and told he had been here. 

51,081. Did you think he had been wool gathering 
at the time ?—I did not think so, but I had no means 
‘of knowing. , 

51,082. He has been with you this morning. Did 
he.tell you the same story again ?—No, it was quite a 
different story. _ ; 

51,083. Tell me what he said ?—He said this 
morning he never wanted more than 60s. of Mr. Coaks 
in his life. 

51,084. Did he tell you what the 60s. was for ?— 
No. 

51,085. You did not ask him ?—No, I was so 
savage and hurrying to come down here, so I put on 
my hat and came down here in a cab. 

51,086. He said nothing about 85/. ?—He said, he 
had not said anything about the 85/. I said, “ Why 
“ man, you sat down there and you wandered about 
“ the room like a panther in a cage, dealing out des- 
“ truction to Mr. Coaks.” : 

51,087. Did you think he was excited, you say he 
was walking about the room ?—I thought if a man 

had lost 85/., as he said he had, it was enough to make 
him excited. 

51,088. Did he give you any idea how many he had 
bought ?>—No. 


_ have no thought about it. 
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51,089. Or how he had spent the money ?—He had Mr. F. Phillips. 


been about four or five days. 

51,090, And spent 85d. ?—So he ‘said. 

51,091. Did you ask him how he had had spent it? 
No, I was not curious to learn. I might have heard 
the whole of it. That, is the fashion of his story, the 


groove that it ran in at the time, I did not think it 


worth while to ask. 

51,092. Have you ever had any conversation with 
him since, until to-day ?>—Not a word. 

51,093. He has told you there is no truth in it, and’ 
all the application he made was for 60s. which he did 
not get >—That is what I said to him. I said, “ How 
“ came you to tell me such an astounding lie in this 
“ room about the 85/.” He said he did not remember 
I said, “ Did not I ask you why you did not get him 


to give you 100/. first.” He said, he remembered some- ° 


thing about it, “ Then,’ I said, “how could I have 
mentioned 100/. if it was 60s, ? ” 

51,094. What made you ask that; would you have 
required a cheque for 100/.?—I say, if a gentleman 
had the temerity to ask me to bribe 85é. worth. of 
people, I should have said, “ Give me 100/. before I go 
upon sucha blackguard transaction.” 

51,095. You would require a round sum ?—Yes, his 
money, and not mine. 

51,096. As I understand, you gathered from Bingham 
that it was his own money, and not Mr. Coaks’ ?— 
Bingham advanced the money, and Mr. Coaks said he 
would pay him. ° 

51,097. That is what you understood ?—Yes, and 
then when it was all over Mr. Coaks declined to pay. 

51,098. Did Bingham say whether Mr. Coaks 
declined to pay ?—They doubted whether he had paid 
the money ; the bill wass too heavy. 

51,099. But whether too heavy or not, he never got 
a farthing of it ?>—Never a farthing. I do not know 
whether it has been squared now. 

51,100. Never a farthing ?—Never a farthing. 

51,101. Not even the 60s. ?—Not even the 60s. 

51,102. What do you think of it, altogether >—I 
I tell you as it occurred to 
me. It was a nuisance to me then, and nuisance it 
has been to me this morning. Mr. Coaks is no child 
at elections ; he can tell you his opinion. 

51,103. I suppose you have known Mr. Bingham 
some years >—Hver since I have been in the city. 

51,104. That is a good while, I suppose ?>—25 or 30 
years. J have never discovered him in a lie, but this 
is a flagrant one, if indeed it be one. 

51,105. I rather wanted to gather from you whether 
you thought. it was a statement made intelligently ?>— 
Intelligent. as Bingham can usually be; heis always 
incoherent, but with a littlepiecing up he is intelligible 
enough. : 

51,106. You say he is incoherent. Was he inco- 
herent then ?—Yes, a little, with excitement. 

51,107. May I ask, did he measure you ?—No, he 
had my measure. , 

51,108. (Mr Goldney.) You gave him the order at 
that time ?—Yes, certainly, that is, I selected the 
pattern and gave him the order. 

51,109. (Mr. Howard.) He was coherent enough 
to take the order P—Yes. 

51,110. And, I hope, to make the clothes properly ? 
—Very well indeed. 

51,111. That is really the sum and substance of 
what you know about it >—That is all I know about it. 

51,112. Did you gather from him that he had spent 
85/. in the seventh ward ?—I did not hear about any 
ward. I understood that it was between the seventh 
and eighth. 

51,113. (Mr. Goldney.) You understood that from 
what he said ?—Yes. 

51,114. (Mr. Howard). Did he tell you at all, Mr. 
Phillips, that he had spent it at the request of Mr. 
Coaks ?—At the request of Mr. Coaks. 


51,115. And he could not get the money hack ?— 
And he could not get the money back, hence the row. 
51,116. Have you ever had any conversation with 
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Mr. Coaks about the matter ?—Not a word ; I have 
never seen him until now. 

51,117. Or anyone else ?—Or anyone else. 

51,118. Did you have a conversation with Mr. 
Forster Moore about it >—Never. 

51,119. Or Mr. Atkinson the solicitor?—Yes, I 
have had somé conversation with a solicitor. 

51,120. About this matter ?—About this ‘matter. 

51,121. When was that ?—Well, it was two or 
three months ago, when a man who lives next door to 
me came up and gave us a list of places they had been 
to, or affected they had been to, and Mr. Atkinson 
was standing propping himself up against my corner 
wall. Mr. Read, I think that was ‘cs name, told us 
where they had been to, and what they did. 

51,122: When? Been to and did what ?—Over 
this 85. business. 

51,123. Did Mr. Read tell you then He told me 
then. 

51,124. Tell us what he said >—I cannot remember. 

51,125. I do not expect every word from you, but 
the purport and substance of it ?-—-The substance is 
that he had been to such and such a place, Jack-so- 
and-so, Tom-over-the-Wall, and Harry-so-and-so, and 
they had made it all right. 

51,126. You mean to voters?—I mean voters and 
agents, 

wl 127. (Mr. Goldney.) With reference to the 1874 
election ?—With reference to the election of 1874. 

51,128. (Mr. Howard.) And got the votes ?—I do 
not know about that. ; 

51,129. Did he say so?—They said so. This is 
nothing to do witlr Bingham, this is Read’s part. 

51,180. Did Read say he was with Bingham ?— 
Yes. 

51,1381. Doing it >—Yes. 

51,1382. At the election of 1874?—At the 1674 
election. 

51,133. Did he say he went about with Mr. Bingham ? 
—Yes; that he hada pony cart, and Mr. Bingham 
went one way and he went another. 


51,134. To get ‘up Jack, Harry, and Tom ?—To. 


get up dack, Harr y, and Tom. Then there was some- 
thing else ; you may as well have the whole lot of this 
now I am about it; There was a Mr. Of ord, a dentist, 
in St. Giles’s Street; he told me he was with Mr. 
Bingham on the last. day, that is on the election day, 
and that Mr. Bingham never exchanged a farthing with 
mortal man—never put his hand into his pocket and 
paid a farthing. 

51,135. Mr. Offord said so ?—Mr. Offord said so. 

5J,1386. Was Mr. Offord with him ?—On the last 
day. 
51137. The polling day >—The, polling day. 

51,188. The whole day, or best part of the day ?— 
The best part of the day. I asked Read how this 
happened to be, and he answered it in this way: “ You 
“ do not suppose if we were going to do such a thing 
“ we should take such a man as Offord about with us. 
“Tt bad all been done before he appeared in the 
“ phaeton at all.” 

51,189. What had been done ?—The bribing part ; 
the 85. part. 

51,140. Did Mr. “Atkinson take part in this conver- 
sation >—No, he said nothing ; he stood. and listened 
to it, that is all; he never uttered a word that I can 


"ay pmenier 


51,141. I suppose you -knew Mr, Read beterd ?—I 
have ‘known Read. Read has lived next door to me 
for two or three years, I suppose. 

51,142. How did it happen that this conversation 
took ‘place this day? Did Read come to see you ?—I 
was sitting on the door-step; I sometimes sit and 
smoke a cigar there; Read came up and asked me 
about it, and these were the answers I got. 

51,148. Did you ask him about this matter ?— Yes. 

51,144. Allow me to ask what made you ask him ? 
—Because I wanted to know whether he was. in it or 
not. They might have been a lot of lies, for aught I 
knew. : 
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a; ,145. Had the matter been mooted, in public ? 
—Yes. 

51,146. You were curious to know what it was ?— 
I was curious to know what it Was and that is what 
he told me. 

51,147. How long ago do you say this was with 
Read ?—Three months ago. In the summer time, I 
know. 

51,148. Do you know whether it. was after the 
Royal Commission was appointed ?—Yes. 

51,149. Before the Commissioners arrived >—But 
after it was kuown you were coming. I think, now,’ 
you had examined a few witnesses.. 

51,150. Mr. Coaks ?—Yes. 

51,151. You think we had been here some little 
time PVs, I think so. 

51,152. You have told me about Bingham. Was 
Read coherent or incoherent o— Bead was very ¢o- 
herent. 

51,153. Did Bingham tell you the same story as 
Read ?—Read went into’ a little minutiae of where 
they had been to. Mr. Bingham told me he had 
dropped the ntoney. Read knew a little more how he 
went to work. 

51,154, Read did not tell you anything about how 
it went ?—No. 

51,156, Bingham did not tell you about ap 
Harry, or Tom ?—-No. 

51,156. Did Bingham say, that he ‘had got any 


: votes for his 85/.?—Yes, he would not have given it 


away for nothing. 

51,157. Did he give you to understand that ?—Yes. 

51,158. Did he give you any idea of the number he 
had cot ?—No. 

51, 159. Did you gather from Hin that he had spent 
851. in getting votes ; Certainly, 

51 ,160. Did it occur to you how many votes that 
would represent, from your experience of Norwich ? 
—A lot of votes. 

51,161. A good many ?—Yes. 

51,162. What is the ordinar y price ?—It is now 
from’ds. to 7s. 6d. 

51,163. Then that would represent about 300 votes? 
—There may bea few 3s. 6d. touches. I dare say 
there are, in the lower part of the city. 

51,164. We have had one instance of a lady in the 
witness box who herself procured several votes at - 
the rate of 2s. 6d. each >—That is a reduced price. 

51,165. You think that is under the market price ? 
—I never heard of that. Ihave heard of 3s, 6d. 

51,166. That was done by a lady you must remem- 
ber ?—She would put it in an insinuating manner. 
It would have a great influence on the mind of voters, 
no doubt. 

51,167. You had no conyersaiien: I suppose, uh 
Mr. Bingham about this number. It would represent 

No conversation whatever. ( 

51,168. Did it strike you as odd that a man should 
be able himself to go out and get 300 votes >—No, I 
expected he would make his way to the kings of these 
wards. A man has only to get those people and © 
divide the money amongst them to get so many votes, 
or you ask them to get so many votes. 

51,169. Is that how it is done, generally ?—That is 
how it is done. ‘ 

51,170. There seems to be’ in your mind a fund of , 
information, if’ we could only extract it, about the 
mode in which these matters are managed in Norwich. 
May we not ask you to oblige us with some informa- 
tion ?—I have no information to give you. I Jeave it 
to you. You are the persons sent down to do it. ° 

51,171. Whatever I ask you you have so much to 
tell me that I cannot think we have heard all ?—I 
have no more to say unless you ask me something. 

51,172. I rather judge, partly from your manner 
and partly from what you say, that the market price 
for votes has varied ?—Considerably. 

51,173.. Has it got higher ? — Lower. 
it will be the price of mackerel. 

51,174. Can you give any reason for that i in your 
own mind ?—Yes, 


eet) y 
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51,175. What is it?-—The Reform Bill did it. 
The leap in the dark of my Lord Derby, who put a 
lot of banditti on the register who have no business 
there at all. 

51,176. It has been said in this court, (and I should 
’ like to ask you as an old Norwich resident, seeing 
that from your profession you would be a man of 

observation,) that there isa large corruptible section 
eo the community here. Do you think so?—I am sure 
of it. 

51,177. It has been variously estimated by intelli- 
gent witnesses at 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, and one or two 
gentlemen have gone as high as 5,000 ?—I should say 
7,000. NE 

51,178. You have indicated rather the highest 
market price and the lowest ?--Yes. 

51,179. Between the two you can always get votes ? 
—You can always get votes. 

51,180. That is your deliberate belief ?—That is 
my belief, honestly. | 

51,181. You think that is a chronic difficulty in 
the case of Norwich ?—I know it is. We have been 
at it so long that it is impossible to avoid it. 

51,182. If your conclusions are.accurate, it is a very 
serious business ?—It' is a serious business. ‘The man 
who has money, isthe man. If he has not money, he 
is not the man. 

51,183. What is the way out of it, in your belief >— 
There is only one way out of it, disenfranchisement. 

41,184. Is there no hope that the leaders of the 
parties, on both sides, will endeavour to reform the 
constituency ?—Who will take their words? ‘They 
are as bad as any one. 

51,185. I am sorry to hear that. 
made myself understood ; assuming that gentlemen on 
both sides should meet and agree to conduct an elec- 
tion honourably, do you think that then there would be 
any chance ?— No, not a bit. 

51,186. Why ?—Because they-would go to work 
the other way directly. 

51,187. You think they would break their promise ? 
—They would break: their promise. They would 
“keep the word of promise to the ear, and break it to 
the hope.” 

51,188. You believe that -has been true of Norwich ? 
— Certainly. 

51,189. For some time past ?—Certainly. 

51,190. But, supposing the leaders of the parties, 

including the candidates on both sides, were to make 
an honourable agreement and keep it, do you still 
. recognise a difficulty with the managers or their 
agents ?—Certainly. 

51,191. What sort of difficulty >—That they are 
fond of money and must have ‘it, or they will not 
work ; and those below are fonder of it still, and 
won't vote without it. It is a maelstrom of corrup- 
tion, there is not a doubt about it. 

51,192. Do you believe that this very large corrupt- 
' ible’ section of the constituency is a fixed difficulty p— 
Yes, a fixed difficulty. 


51,193. Do you see any way of reforming it >—No.. 


No surgeon can cut into the wound far enough. : 

51,194. I suppose that for the most part, the cor- 
ruptible 7,000 are amongst the humbler classes of the 
community ?—A lot of people who are termed respect- 
able men touch the money as well as others. 

51,195. The bulk, I suppose, are poor men, to whom 
it is a great temptation ?-—-The bulk are poor men. 

51,196. They are in poor circumstances, and it acts 
upon them as a great temptation ?—They lay out 
for it. 

51,197. If there were no bribers, there could be no 
bribed ?—You do not want the bribers. If you were 
to put down a box, and let them come for it, they would 
be there. c 
* §1,198. Some one must put the box down ?—'There 
would only be one man. 

51,199. Some one must put the money into it ?— 
There would be one man. One man could put the 
box down, and put the money in afterwards. 

51,200. You mean that one would put the box 


I may not have © 
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down, and another would put in the money?—The Mr. F. Phillips. 


same man would do both. 
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the box he would have to get it. Have you any notion 
where he would get it >—“The money ? 

51,202. Yes ?—Bring it from London. 

51,203. It would not come from Norwich ?—Not 
if they were wise. They talk in the banks! 

51,204, You mean that the box would come down 
by train, in charge of some one ?—The box could be 
made here. 

51,205. And filled here ?—And filled here. 

51,206. And the money be brought ‘down from 
London ?—And ‘the money be brought down from 
London, I have known the money come down from 
London frequently. I think the candidates are honest 
enough, but they do not know the amount of horror 
they are getting into when they come here. 

51,207. But allthe candidates do not come here P— 
Those that are here are worse than those who come, 
because those thateare fborn here ought to know all 
about it; that is very clear. bye 

51,208. At the two elections into which the Com- 
missioners have chiefly inquired, those of 1874 and 
1875, we know exactly what the candidature was ; 
you know it better, I was going to say. In 1874 the 
candidates were Huddleston and Stracey, Colman and 
Tillett >—Yes. 

51,209. In:1875, Tillett and Wilkinson 2—Yes. 1 
believe Mr. Huddleston was a perfectly pure man, and 
I know that Colonel Wilkinson was; but that does 
not alter the fact of the corruption grewing up all 
about them. We have had a Mr. Schneider here. 

51,210. That is some time ago P—Yes. 

51,211. Did you notice any change in Norwich, in 
a political sense, after that time ?—Not a bit; they 
went on just as bad as.ever. 

51,212. How long has it been bad ?—Since Gurney 
and Grant stood, I should imagine. 

51,213. You take me back, I am afraid, beyond my 
own personal experience. When was that *’—About 
1827. © : 

51,214, You think there has not been a change for 
the better ?—No, and never likely to be. ° 

51,215. It seems a very bad case, in your opinion ? 
—It is a bad case ; the city is a gone coon ; there is 
no mistake about that. They won’t vote unless they 
are paid, and when they are paid, there is a Royal 
Commission. 

51,216. Do you think the Commissioners are 
here because the voters were paid at the last two 
elections ?—Yes ; there was a petition, a break down 
of the petition, and then comes the Commission. 

51,217. Surely it is the last Commission, is it not ? 
—I should hope so, for the sake of Norwich; no dis- 
paragement to you, gentlemen, but I should really 
hope so for the city, that it will not need another. 


51,218. Then you do see a hope of future reforma- ° 


tion ?—No, I don’t see a hope of reformation. 

51,219. Then I have entirely misapprehended you ? 
—TI hope for disfranchisement. 

51,220. You are not able to give us any further 
information ?—-Not any. 

51,221. Would it be convenient to you to remain in 
court for five or ten minutes ? Ido not want to incon- 
venience you ?—I am very busy to-day. 

51,222. I suppose it is your publishing day ?—To- 
morrow is. 7 ; 

51,223. (Mr, M‘Mahon.) I should: like to ask you 
one or two questions. The “Norwich Argus” is a 
Conservative organ, E believe ?—It is. 

51,224. The views you have been indicating are 
those of your Conservative friends, I presume ?—I do 
not know anything about my Conservative friends ; 
that is my opinion. 

51,225. But they are opinions shared by the Con-: 
servatives of Norwich ?—I do not know. 

51,226. You are not exceptional in those views 
amongst your party ?—That is‘my opinion. I do not 
know anything about party. I do not believe in party, 
especially in the heads of party, 
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51,227. You know them better than 'do. When 
you say you think there are 7,000 corruptible voters, 
have you any data upon which you found that 
opinion, or is it a mere guess ?>—I have not any data; 
but it is a guess founded upon a long experience here. 

51,228. You have nothing to guide you to the 
belief that, at any election, 7,000 were corrupted ?>— 
Yes, we have. 

51,229. You think you have ?—Yes. 

51,230. At what election was that ?—Years ago, 
when Mr. Schneider was here. 

51,231. When was that ?—I cannot remember the 
date. 

_ 61,232. About what time ? 
—Perhaps it is 17 or 18 years ago. 

51,233. Then that was before Lord Derby made 
that leap in the dark ?—It was before then. 

51,234. But the whole constituency, at that time, 
did not exceed 10,000 voters ?—And one half, or two 
thirds of them, were corrupt. ; 

51,235. What did the whole constituency amount 
to at the time of Schneider’s candidature ?—10,000 or 
12,000. 

51,236. Were there so many as that before the leap 
in the dark ?>—Yes, I think so. 

51,237. You know that the whole constituency at 


the present is, at the utmost, 13,500 ?—14,000 odd. 


51,288. If you deduct 10 per cent. for double 
returns and things of that kind, there would be: some- 
thing like 13,500. Surely it was notso much in 
Schneider’s time, 18 years ago ?—I do not know what 
the constituency was at that time; but my apprehen- 
sion is, that two thirds of it was corrupt. ‘ 

61,239. At that time ?—At that time. 

51,240. Then very high prices were paid at that 
time ?>—Very high prices, indeed. 

51,241. I believe 50/. a head was a common thing ? 
—It was a common thing ; one man in London Street 
put in a new shop front, and a very handsome one it 
was. 

51,242. Was Schneider here before the present 
Duke of Wellington ?—Noe, after the present Duke of 
Wellington. 

51,248. When you say that 7,000 of the present 
constituency are corruptible, that is only a guess ?— 
I have not brought any statistics in my pocket to 
prove it. 

51,244. Could you bring any if you were to come 
again ?—No, I should not bring them. 

51,245. Could you ?—No. 

51,246. Do you mean to say that if an agreement 
were come to between the heads of the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, you could not believe in its 
being kept ?—Not a minute. § 

51,247. Have you ever heard of such an agreement 
being made ?—They made an agreement once in the 
town council, but it was all broken up, a similar sort 
of thing when they had the happy family there. 

51,248. May I ask you what you think would be 
the effect upon the constituency of Norwich, if all the 
persons who bribed or corrupted at the last two elec- 
tions, and all the persons who were bribed or corrupted 
at those two elections, were put into a schedule and 
disenfranchised ?>—How are you to find them out ? 

51,249. That is another thing. Assume that we 
could find them out ?—I cannot imagine. 

'51,250. Supposing that all those I have mentioned 
were scheduled and disenfranchised, what would be 
the effect upon the city >—They would get some more; 
directly they had gone, they would go to work with 
some more. 

51,251. Those who had escaped ?—They would 
begin de novo. 

51,252. Do you wish the Commissioners to infer 
that corruption is so essentially a part of the Norwich 
nature, that there is no curing it all?—What can the 
Commissioners think: after what they have heard of 
all the mass of corruption that has been in this witness 
box. ; . ais * 

51,258. We are only inquiring. We cannot tell 
what the effect upon our minds may be. What I -put 


I am-not particular? 
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to you is this, assuming that all who have bribed or 
corrupted, or who have been bribed or corrupted, at 
the last two elections, were scheduled and disen- 
franchised for ever, would there not be a chance of a 
pure and honest constituency ?—No such thing in the 
city. 

51,254. You have a fixed conviction that there is 
nothing to be done for the city except disenfranchising 
it altogether >—Nothing upon earth, that I know of. 

51,255. I suppose you know everything ?—No, I am 
not half so wise as you are. 

51,256. Has it not been, for some time, a sort of 
favourite theory with some politicians in this place, I 
will not say whether Liberals or Conservatives, that 
the place is too Liberal, and that it ought to be either 
disenfranchised or made subordinate to Conservative 
purposes ?—I never heard such nonsense in my life. 

51,257. You never heard of it ?—I never heard of 
it. Why, the Conservatives are as bad as the Liberals, 
and the Liberals as bad as the Conservatives. They 
cannot fall out about that. 

51,258. Perhaps I have not conveyed my meaning 
to you. Have you not heard that it has been a Con- 
servative theory that Norwich should be either disen- 
franchised, or made a Conservative borough ?—No, I 
never heard it in my life. a 

51,259.*\You never heard it P—I never heard it. 

51,260. Do you not think that is, at all, a Con- 
servative doctrine ?—I do not think it is. 

51,261. Or a Norwich Conservative doctrine ?—I 
do not think it is for a minute. 

51,262. You think that both parties are equally 


_ guilty ?>—Certainly. 


51,268. And both parties equally disposed to look 
upon the constituency as corrupt —Well, under these 
circumstances, you see the Conservatives have marched 
into this box, and plainly told you the number of per- 
sons they engaged, and you can judge from their’ 
statements whether they are truthful. The other side 
have walked into this box, and have concealed half 
their lot, and you can. consider whether they are 
truthful. I say one side is quite as bad as the other ; 
no difference between them at all. 

51,264. Upon the minds of the Commissioners may 
it not have some effect, that the Conservatives have 
come, as you say, in that very frank and open manner 
and stated the extent of the corruption of which they 
were guilty, whilst the Liberals have done what they 
have done, I do not say what that is. Is not that 
calculated to produce an effect upon the minds of the 
Commissioners ?—It can only produce one impression 
upon their minds, that one party is truthful, and that 
the other is telling lies. That is the only thing you 
can get out of it. es 

51,265. The only inference you would draw, if you 
were a Commissioner, is that one side is telling the 
truth, and the other is not ?—That is the inferenée I 
should draw. 

51,266. Not that one side is telling what suits them. 
beSt, or suits their party interest best ?—I do not see 
how it can suit the Conservatives’ purpose to come 
here and tell you that they engaged so many men, if 
they did not engage them. How should that suit 
their purpose ? 

51,267. But supposing it should leave that convic- 
tion on the minds of the Commissioners or upon ° 
Parliament, that the great body of the Conservatives 
had admitted that the city was guilty of corruption 
and ought to be disenfranchised >—The Conservatives 
are disenfranchised too, are they not, as well as the 
Liberals ? aN 

51,268. But at present it is a Liberal city ?—No, it 
is not a Liberal city. I would bet you, I beg your 
pardon ; if the city were let alone, and an election were 
going on, you would find that the Conservatives would 


- have their own way without any money. 


51,269. No doubt several Liberals have said in 
that witness box that there would be no chance for 
the Tories upon a pure election. You do not believe 
that ?>—As we never had a pure election, it is almost a 
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farce to talk about it. I should like to see one pure 
election’ here, before I die; but I fear it is impossible. 

51,270. That clearing away of all the corrupters, as 
I suggest, would not answer the purpose, and would 
not give a pure election?—No, because. those left 
behind, would go immediately and take the work in 
place of the others. 

51,271. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think it wants a 
new generation?—A couple of generations, to make 
this place wholesome. 

51,272. (Mr. Goldney.) I just want to ask you 
one question or two more about your interview with 
Mr. Bingham. When he came you say he was very 
excited >—Yes. 

51,273. Did he come to you by appointment? Did 
you know he was coming.?—Yes. 

51,274, To show you this?—Yes, I sent my nephew 
down to his own house to get some patterns, and they 
sent me up some things I did not like. 

51,275. It was not that he came with the patterns 
as a sort of excuse ?—No. 
cil It was because you had asked him to?— 

es. 

51,277. Have you seen him excitable in this way 
before >—Yes, often. 

51,278. You said he was an excitable man ?—Yes. 

51,279. From drink, do you think at all >—I never 
saw him tipsy. 

51,280. It struck me you thought there must have 
_ been something in it, at the time from your subse- 
quently asking Read about it ?-—I did think there was 
alot init. Ido not think a man would come to my 
house and sit down and bring me these things and tell 
me such a wanton lie. This is why I asked Read 
about this man. : 

51,281. He is in a goodish position I understand ? 
—A man ina good position, There was no reason 
for it ; I did not think anything about it. 

51,282. You did not make a great secret of it either 
yourself?—I do not know that, but until this Com- 
mission came I do not think I said a word about it to 
anybody. When the Commission opened I think I 
whispered it to two or three people. 

51,283. And you asked Read questions about it r— 
I asked Read questions about it. 

51,284. You say Mr. Coaks’s name was mentioned ? 
—Mr. Bingham mentioned Mr. Coaks’s name. 

51,285. Was any other person’s name mentioned ? 
—No. 

51,286. Beyond, of course, the candidates >—Beyond 


the candidates ; and Mr. Bingham told me that Mr. | 


Coaks came and sat upon his cutting board for two 
or three days, and at length pursuaded him into this 
adventure, and that he went out and spent 85/., and 
could not get a penny of it. 

51,287. Is Mr. Bingham a man who knows any 

articular ward well; would he know how to put his 
haaa on the corruptible persons?—He has had the 
honour, if it be an honour, of standing for a ward, and I 
‘suppose that brings you acquainted with strange bed 
fellows. I do not know in what other way he should 
know them. 

51,288. It did not strike you at the time that Mr. 
Bingham would be the last person to know how to 
spend the money. When he told you he had spent 
the money you thought it was quite possible he had 
done so ?—No. ; 

51,289. You did not see any improbability in that 
~ part of it >—No, I thought it was a lot of money, 85/., 
and that made me say, “ Why did you not get a 
cheque for 100/. to begin with ?” NG: 

51,290. When you questioned Read about it, did 
you infer from him that he and Bingham had been 
together ?—Yes. 

51,291. Did you learn from him in what sort of 
way they set about the bribery ?—No. : 

51,292. Whether they went to a man and said, 
“ Here is 10/. ; you must go and get as.many men as 

ou can ?”—Going to the lower agents you mean ? 

51,293. Yes ?— No, I surmised that; I did not 
learn that from Read. 
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51,294. (Mr. Howard.) Why did you surmise it ? 
—Because that is the way it is done. 

51,295. (Mr. Goldney.) But supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that the 85/. represented 300 votes, it 
would by no means follow that Mr. Bingham should 
hate seen more than a dozen people about it >—Not a 

it. 

51,296. It does not necessarily follow that he must 
have seen the greater part of the 300?—No. The 
agents would work that. 


51,297. The agents, as you call them, would keep ~ 


the briber’s share ?—They would expect the briber’s 
share, which is half, so that about 42/. 10s. was spent, 
if anything was spent. 
knowing. , 
51,298. Of course in your position it is your business 
to get as much information as you can. You have 
mentioned 7,000 as being what you should put down 
as the corruptible ‘section ?—Certainly, I should. 
51,299. What do you mean by corruptible, in the 


first place ?—Hasily come-at-able by the aid of the ~ 


money. 

51,300. Whether in the shape of hard cash, or in 
the shape of colourable employment ?—In the shape of 
anything in the way of money ; colourable employment 
is another name for bribery. 

51,801. You say you have’ no statistics; is it a 
subject on which statistics are available at all?—No, 
I do not know that it is. I know that in my opinion, 
at all events, full 7,000 persons in the city are capable 
of taking money. 

51,302. Is it the case, as far as you know, that this 
is a city with a much poorer population in proportion 
to its numbers than most cities of the same kind ?— 
NO 

51,3038. You do not think it is?—No, Iam sure it 
is not. 


That I have no means of- 


Myr. F. Phillips, 


ee 
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51,304. You do not think there are a larger number © 


here of very poor people ?—No, I think there is a fair 
share of very poor people here. 

51,305. But not more than a fair share >—Not more 
that a fair share. 

51,306. Compared /with other cities?—Compared 
with other cities, 

51,307. (Mr. Howard.) What is your theory about 
the corruption of the city, if it is not- due to the ex- 
tremely poor circumstances of a large section of the 
community >—What was the city before these people 
had a vote? It was as corrupt then as it is now, 
every bit. There is no difference, only the price of 
the vote has gone to half-a-crown and 3s. 6d., where it 
used to be a large sum of money. 

51,308. (Mr. Goldney.) You do not blame the poor 
people for having introduced the corruption >—They 
never introduced it; they- follow their fathers, and 
their fathers followed theirs. 

51,309. And there being more of them—?—The 
price is reduced. 

51,310. Is consequently reduced >—Yes. 

51,311. (Mr. Howard.) You talk of fathers and 
forefathers. In the name of goodness, how long do 
you carry it back ?—You can carry it back a couple 
of hundred years, at all events. 

51,312. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anything 
about the proportion of compounding householders ?— 
There is a lot of them here. 

51,318. Is bribing looked upon in Norwich, by the 
average Norwich citizen, as ‘a very bad offence ?—No, 
not looked upon at all but asa virtue. It is regarded 


. as a virtue. 


51,314. You do not think there is that dislike to it 
that there is in a great many places ?—No dislike at 
all. : 

51,315. A man who has been convicted of bribery 
or taking bribes ——?—Is looked upon as a very vir- 
tuous well-inclined man. 

51,316. A man tobe rather pitied than otherwise ? 
—Yes, that has been found out, who has had the mis- 
fortune to be found out. : 

51,317. You do not think mere prosecutions have 
much effect here >—No. 
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51,318. There have been prosecutions >—I know 
there have, and we have had bands out when they 
have come out of gaol, and played them round the city. 

51,319. Is that recently ?—About a year and a 
half ago or two years ago. 

1,820, (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) DoJ understand you to 
say that within a year or two, or within the last three 
or four years, persons who were sent to gaol for bribery 
were received with bands? — Certainly, Mr. Hardi- 
ment; there is the name‘fer you. Mr. Hardiment 
came out of gaol, and there was a large band and a 
procession, and they marched round the city. 

51,821. Asif he had been a martyr ?—Like a Fenian 
martyr. 

51,822. As if he had been connected with a very 
noble cause ?—Yes. be th 

51,323. They might have thought that he was 
wrongly convicted, that the offence was not sufficiently 
proved, or was it sympathy with him ?—Bless your 
soul! the evidence was as clear us-this book. 

51,324. It was entirely sympathy with the offence ? 
—Yes; it was not looked upon as an illegal offence ; 
he was a briber. 

51,825. (Mr. Howard.) Is it regarded as a moral 
offence ? — Certainly not as a moral offence ; not 
regarded as an offence at all. 

51,326. How do you account for it?—It is indige- 
nous to the soil. 

51,827. To goback a little with that ; do you know 
at all why it is indigenous to the soil? Who planted 
the first plant ?—I do not know, I am not old enough 
to tell. Adam, I should think. ° 

51,828. (Mr. Goldney.) We have had a talk about 
the money. Have you any reason to believe that 
the money comes from anybody but the candidates ; 
that there are any other people besides the candidates 
who find the money. We have heard of cases of 
subscription lists, and there is this sum of 85/.; but 
putting these two aside for the moment, or rather 
putting the 85/. aside for the moment; there are sub- 
scriptions we know?—There are lots of enthusiasts 
give the money. 

51,829. Give money simply for the good of the 
cause, and do not ask for any return ?—Do not ask for 
any return. : 

51,330. On both sides ?>—On both sides. 

- 51,831. Men of means able to do it?—Men of 
means. 

51,382. Able to do it to the extent of 52. or 101. 
a-piece, or to a: larger sum ?—Larger sums. 

51,333. And you think they do do it?—Yes, it is 
done at every election. , 

51,334. Can you supply us with the names of any 
people who have put their hands in their pockets ? 
—I cannot supply you with any names. 

51,335. You think it is done ?>—I know it is done. 

51,336. What class of life are those people in ?— 
Well-positioned people. 

51,337. Tradesmen and professional men ?—Yes, 
many will go out and do a little on ‘their own hook, 
rather than trust the money and see it frittered away 
by the actual bribers. 

51,338.. Are the actual bribers well known ? Sup- 
posing .you, we will say, wish to go and spend 10/. or 
15/. or 20/. on your own account ?—Thank you, I 
decline the honour. . — 

51,339. Are there well-known persons who can be 
found out as distributors >—As well known as I am in 
the city on each side. 

51,340. I put it to you, because I take it you are 
pretty well known. It ‘would not do for you to see the 
men individually, yourself ?—No; but I should not 
have anything to do with it excepting to look on. 

51,341. I am not taking you invidiously, but as a 
well-known person, you would be in communication 
with one of these distributors we will call them, these 
sub-bribers. He would meet you somewhere, and 
there would be an end of it as far as you are con- 
cerned ?—Yes. 8 rate 

51,342. (Mr. Howard.) Where is the source of the 
stream here?—I should think: if you look to the 
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mustard manufactory here, and a variety of other 
buildings, you would soon find out where the source is. 

51,848. Do you really think money bribery comes 
from such places ?—Where can it come from? People 
that have not the money, cannot give it; those that, 
have it, we know give it. : 

51,844. Did you regard the election of 1874 as 
extravagantly conducted >—Certainly. 

51,3845. You thought so at the time ?—Certainly. 

51,346. Did you take any part in it ?—No part at 
all. Never took a part in an election. . 

_ 51,847. You have told us your opinion and your ~ 
belief. I suppose you can give us no facts, can you, to 
substantiate your suspicions about the source of the 
stream ?>—No. ; 

51,348. All you say is, money is found, and must be 
found somewhere ?— Yes. 

51,349. You have you own opinion where it is 
found, but you cannot give us any data for that ?— 
I cannot. 

51,350. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) There is one question I 
wish to ask you. I understood you to say that the. 
ordinary proportion which the briber obtained for his 
own use is 50 per cent. of the sum expended in 
bribery ?—Exactly so; one half. ; 

51,851. In this particular case of Mr. Bingham, - 
would he pay out of pocket actually only 42/. 10s. if 
he claimed 851. against Mr. Coaks?—I do not regard 
Mr. Bingham as a briber, not as a professed briber. 

51,852, You think it is a professed briber who 
would charge the half ?—Yes. 

51,3853. If Mr. Bingham claimed 85/. it would mean 
that the whole 85/4. had been actually expended ?>— 
Yes, that is within a little. 

51,354. (Mr. Howard.) Do you.mean that there is 
a, professional bribing class >—Certainly. 

51,855. You think.there is a professional bribing 
class*?—Certainly. ; 

51,856. Is it composed of any particular class of 
men ?—Yes, it is. 

51,857. Are they to be found amongst what is 
ordinarily called, in common parlance, the respectable 
class of the community ?—Some of them are. . 

51,358. They have their inferior agents ?—No, they 
do it themselves, the professed briber. 

51,859. Have you followed the evidence of this 
Commission >—Yes. 

51,860. Do you think we have succeeded in alighting . 
on this professional bribing class >—No. 

51,861. You think not ?—No. You have succeeded 

,in alighting on a lot, and unearthing a tremendous 
lot, but you have not come to that part yet. 

51,362, That is in reserve >—That is a pleasure to 
come, : “ 

51,363. Give me now some kind of clue >—I cannot 
give you any clue to it. It is here in Norwich and 
smells rankly.: 

51,364, Can you give the secretary any names >— 
No, J cannot assist him at all. Plenty of people hear 
what I say. De 

51,365. Yes, you are saying this in open court. 
Supposing you were a Commissioner, would you know. 
where to go and look for it with your present know- 
ledge ?—I might try. 

51,366. We will try, if you will give us the oppor- 
tunity ?>—I eannot give you the opportunity. 

51,367. Do you know ?—No. 

51,368. Do you believe Pp—Yes. 43 

51,869. Is your belief founded on experience ?—. 
Yes. 

51,370. 

51,371. 
tainly. 

51,872. You do?—Certainly. - 

51,373. Do you exonerate their chief agents ?— 
Certainly, and the managers of the ward. 

51,374. I have asked you whom you exonerate ; I 
will ask you whom you implicate’?—I cannot tell 


And observation ?—Yes. ; 
Do you exonerate the candidates ?—Cer- 


you. Ba . 
51,375. What is the next grade beneath the ward 
managers ?—That is an agent, I should say. 
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51,376. But the ward managers on the Conservative 
side have come here and confessed to’ the employment 
‘of a very large number of persons with a corrupt 
intention. The Liberal ward managers have come 
and confessed to the employment of a large number 
of persons with, speaking generally, an incorrupt 
motive. After that do you still think the ward 
managers are to be exonerated from blame ?-—Not the 
pure ones, but the others are. 

51,377. Why ?—Because they confess to what they 
have done. | 

51,378. I rather understood you to say you would 
not blame the candidates, you would not blame the 
chief agents, and you would not blame the ward 


. managers?—No, not if they confessed to what they 


had done. 

51,379. I may, perhaps, not have made myself clear 
to you ; I was rather on this line of question, whether 
or not you could indicate here for our information, the 
bribing professional class, and in order to make that 
clear I take it by steps. First, you say the candidates 
were not the men, and secondly, the chief agents are 
not the professional bribing class. I do not know 
whether I rightly apprehend you?—You have had a 
sample of them in this box. 

51,380. We have ?>—Yes. 

51,381. Of the real men ?—You had a Mr. Wiley 
yesterday, or last night. 

51,382. Do you consider him as belonging to the 
professional bribing class ?—Certainly. 

51,383. Do you exonerate all classes above him ? 
Do you think the candidates are pure ?—I do. 

51,384. Do you think the chief agents are pure ?— 
I do. 

51,385. Do you think the ward managers are all 
pure ?—I do. 

51,386. In that way ?—In that way, as clear from 
it as [ am. 

51,387. That they do not bribe.P—That they do 
not bribe. 

51,888. Take the case which has been before us, of 

a large number of persons employed by ward managers 
on both sides?—The ward managers do that, because 
they are compelled to do it by the order of their 
principal. 
, 51,389. So that if the employment is manifestly in 
excess of the requirements of the case, and may be 
colorable for that reason, then it is the act of the 
chief agent >—Yes, certainly ; but you have a class to 
find out, yet, who are the cause of the bribery of the 
city, who are the real performers in it, who take the 
money and do the work. 

51,390. (Mr. Goldney.) And give it to other people ? 
—Yes. 

51,891. The distributors >—The distributors. 

51,392. (Mr. Howard.) With reference to the 
elections of 1874 and 1875, we have had so much of 
this alleged employment, and we find these men have 
been paid for their work, whatever that might be, 
certain moneys. We understand what the amounts 
were, and we know (at least we suppose we know) a 
great many of the people who have paid it?—But 
outside of this there is another ring formed by the 
professed bribers, and only the professed bribers. 

51,393. Is that the ring where the money is ?—Yes. 

51,394. And whence it comes ?—It is given to them 
mysteriously. 

51,395. By the “man in the moon,” or some such 
person ?—Some such person as that. 

51,396. We should like to get into that ring, if you 
could tell us something about it ?—I cannot tell you 
anything about it; I know it is so. ; 

51,397. Is it a big ring?—No; take the two sides 
I should think it would make a tolerable circle. 

51,398. Small, but influential >—Yes. There are 
about two men in every ward. 

51.399. (Mr. Goldney.) One on each side ?—Yes ; 
sometimes four, two each side, in a big ward. 

51,400. (Mr. Howard.) In point of credit, or honour, 
or purity, for electioneering purposes, you do not 
distinguish between the two sides ?—Not a bit. 
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51,401. You think it is six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other ?—I think it is six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other, with this exception that the Conservatives 
having confessed, in my opinion are the purest. 

51,402. Purest to that extent >—Yes, 

51,403. And to that only ?—That only. 

51,404, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say that Wiley is a 
sample of the bribing class ?>—Yes. 

51,405. IT suppose in the class of small publicans 
we should find many of the bribing class ?—Yes. 

51,406. They are the people ;who are most. con- 
venient for distributing the money, knowing the views 
of the voters?—Yes, they know everybody in the 
wards. ’ 

- 51,407. They know how to manage the wards >— 
es. 

51,408. In fact, you think if we were to look up 
that class a little more carefully, we should find the 
real links in the great chain of corruption ?—Yes, 
and you have not found it yet. I have given you one 
sample. 

51,409. Could you give us an idea of any other class 
amongst whom we might find them? I do not want 
you to particularise, but generally ?—No, I should 
stop there. : 

51,410. You would stop at the class of publicans ? 
—I should stop at that sort of class; they are not all 
publicans. 

51,411. Then there would be persons following 
some trades and occupations P—Yes. 

51,412. (Mr. Goldney.) Weekly rent collectors ?— 
I do not know; Ido not know anything about rent 
collecting. t 

51,413. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Any persons whose pur- 
suits brough them into contact with a great number 
of the humble class of voters ?—Yes. 

51,414. (Mr. Howard.) Have you at all considered 
the question of public-house employment here, at 
election times P—Yes. 

51,415. We ascertain now that there has been a 
considerable employment. { do not know whether 
you have followed it. You have follewed the evi- 
dence ?>—Yes, daily. 

51,416. I think, on the one side there have been 
certainly some 56 or 57 public-houses engaged, the 
great bulk as committee rooms, and some few as meet- 
ing rooms ; and on the other side, I think, some 40 or 
50. It represents over 100 pretty well ?—Yes. 

51,417. Have you any opinion about that ?>—I do 
not think anything of it at all: ‘There is nothing in 
the committee rooms, or anything of that kind, It is 
not done there, and [ do not see why the public- 
houses should be closed. There is a lot of nonsense. 
On the day of the election a man expects to makea 
pound or two. 

51,418. You mean by selling his beer >—By selling 
his beer ; by his legitimate trade. 

51,419. Do you see any object in the employment 
of such a large number of public-houses at elections 
by the parties on both sides >—I think it spends the 
money. I fancy they could not get rooms anywhere 
else. Who would let them private rooms, to have 
them torn about in the way public-houses are ? 

51,420. Do you think they would want rooms ?>—If 
they had not one or two rooms in a ward they could 
not do their business. Some of the public-houses 
would be cut off, and sham ones would be cut off alto- 
gether, but that would not reduce it above 40. 

51,421. You deal in large figures. You seem to 
think public-houses a very small matter ?—I do not 
think much of them. 

51,422. Where is this, to your mind certain, but to 
ours mysterious, source of the bribery stream ?—In 
every ward in the city. 

51,423. Is there no inducement I could hold out to 


you which would succeed in making you tell me ?— ° 


Nothing. I cannot tell you. 
sample of one man. 
you can do. 

51,424. Is there nobody else who can tell us ?>—No, 


6X 


I have given you a 
Follow him up, and see what 


Mr. F. Phillips. 


14 Oct. 1875. 


My. F Phillips. 


14 Oct. 1875. 
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51,425. No one you know?—No. 
man, because he has been in the box. 
51,426. You regard him as a typical man ?>—Yes. 


I give you one 


51,427. Have you known him for some years ?—I © 


have seen him a good many times. 

51,428. Do you know of. him?—No, I do not 
know. JI am told he used to bribe for old Billy Wilde ; 
that is 40 years ago now. 

51,429. He began 40 years ago, you think >—Yes. 

51,480. For Mr. William Wilde ?—The gentleman 
who is dead, the father of the present Mr. William 
Wilde. ' 

51,431. He would be likely to know something 
about these matters, you think ?>—He knows every- 
thing about it. He used to be called “ Balance” 
Wiley. That is because he always brought a balance 
back to Mr. Wilde. If there was 30s. or 2/. left, he 
would bring it back to Wilde. Old Wilde was so 
much astonished at this that he christened him 
“ Balance” Wiley. 

51,432. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 understand you to say 
that this Wiley has had a reputation asa briber for a 
very long period ?>—Yes, a moral reputation. — 

51,438. As a briber P—As a briber. 

ss 434. A highly respectable man in that respect ? 
— Yes. 

51,435. In fact, if one wanted to lay out a little 
money judiciously in the choice of voters, perhaps he 
is as good a man as could be found in that part of the 
city ?>—In that part of the city I daresay he is. 

51,436. (Mr. Howard.) You wultiply him by how 
many in the parliamentary boundary of the city alto- 
gether ?—I should think there are 40 or 50. 

51,437. Within the parliamentary boundary ?—Yes. 

51,438. Are you acquainted at all with the character 
of the municipal elections P—Yes. 

61,439. Do you think they have been pure ?—No. 
Pure! There is nothing pure in the city, in the shape 
of elections. 

51,440, Everything else but election matters is 
pure, I hope ?—I do not know so much about that ; 
I do not inquire into other things. 

51,441. Fortunately the Commission has not to in- 
quire. Do you believe the municipal elections are 
pure ?—They are quite as bad as the Imperial ones. 

51,442. Do you believe they are?—I know they 
are. 

51,443. We are told, on all hands, that they are 
political contests >—Yes. 

51,444, And fought with party spirit ?—Yes; and 
I think if you are here on the Ist November you will 
see them. 

51,445. Do you think money is expended on those 
occasions in bribery ?—Certainly, large sums. In fact 
the municipal elections are rehearsals for the great 
drama when it comes off, the Imperial election. 

51,446. They have been described’ to us by in- 
dependent persons, as hot-beds of corruption ?>—So 


* they are. 


51,447. Do you adopt the phrase >—Certainly. 

51,448. Is there no kind of political purity in the 
borough ?—Not a bit that I ever saw. 

51,449. It has been put before us (I know not how 
truly) that even the School Board elections are open to 
suspicion, and even the guardians and overseers ?— 
The guardians are open to a lot of suspicion. As to 
the School Board elections, I do not know anything 
about that; but the guardians! Lord bless my soul! 

51,450. Well, the overseers ?—No, I do not think 
anything of the overseers. 

51,451. They have riot been before ts. We have 
thrown out one or two invitations to which they have 
not responded. You think they are not so open to 
suspicion ?—I do not think they are. 

51,452. Have you ever been an overseer ?—Not I. 

51,458. Have you ever stood any contest for the 
municipal election >—Never such an ass. 

51,454. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I only want to ask you 
one question as to a date. How long is it since that 
person was called “ Balance” Wiley? How long is it 
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ago? 20 or 30 Vears ago >—He has been a briber for 
40 years. : 

51,455. And that little incident has been known so 
long against him ?—Certainly. 

51,456. (Mr. Howard.) [ was rather anxious to 
know how the elections struck you as they went on. I 
think I asked you about 1874 ?—Yes. 

51,457. And 1875? Did that strike you ?—Yes, a 
little worse than the other. 

51,458. Are you acquainted with the expenses of 
those elections on both sides p—No. 

51,459. Have you noticed it >—Yes. 

51,460. Do you consider the outlay large P—Large 
for what was done, but I do not consider you have got 
tthe outlay, I think not the real outlay of the thing. 

51,461. You think we have not got all the pounds, 
shillings, and pence of it >—No. 

51,462. I -notice this in Mr. Colman’s letter 
(addressed to Mr. Tillett junior), which he was good 
enough to read to us himself when he was examined :— 
“Carrow. House, Norwich, 22nd January, 1875. 
Dear Sir,—I ought to have written sooner in reply 
“ to your letter of 4th December, but when I was at 
“ Corton I had not the particulars of the published 
expenses, and when I returned home was not very 
well, and put aside letter writing as much as pos- 
“ sible. Pérhaps it is as well there has been delay, 
“ because it enables me to sayethat I am concerned to 
“‘ see how much the published expenses fall short of 
the real ‘ones, and in view of what Iam told respect- 
ing last November election, I am driven to the con- 
clusion that an expenditure was incurred which I, 
as, one of the candidates, would not have sanctioned, 
or your father either.” That was most frankly 
revealed tous by Mr. Colman, when he was-in the box. 
Did it oceur to you, in the same way, that the elections 
were characterised by extravagance ?—Certainly, but 
that letter is got up for a purpose. 

51,463. For what purpose >—For you to read, _ 

51,464. I suppose you are not saying that in sober 
seriousness?—Yes, I am. He never had the heart 
ache before in all his contests. 

51,465. But this letter is dated on the 22nd 
January ?—I know it is dated. 

51,466. 22nd January 1875 P—I know it was dated, 
and no doubt it was sent in the fear of a Commission. 

\51,467. In fear of a Commission ?>-—In fear of a Com- 
mission on a petition. — : 

51,468. At all events you do not know anything 
about that. You have never heard that. You have 
no means of knowing, have you ?—No, I have no 
means of knowing. That is what I think. I will bet 
my life on it, too. 

51,469. This is a letter which Mr. Colman intro- 
duced before the Commissioners >—Of course he does. 
He wants them to read that, and believe it afterwards. 
' $1,470. He comes here, he has been examined, and 
tells us frankly, when he is in the box, that he wishes 
us to hear these letters, and they are read and pub- 
lishéd >—I know they are published. That does not 
make them true, for all that. 

51,471. They have been before the city since the 
8th September, or thereabouts ?—I know they have.~ 

51,472. You, at all events, have no means of know- 
ing anything about them, except what you suspect ?— 
No, that is right enough. 

51,473. Mr. Colman has pledged his oath to us that 
they were written and sent by him to Mr. William 
Tillett, and he complains in that very letter of the 
extravagant expenditure ?—It is very good. 

51,474. There it is. Mr. Colman is actually com- 
plaining himself of the extravagant expenditure, which 


he says he would not have sanctioned if he had known ~ 


of it?—Bah! Well! : 
51,475. [have read you the letter :—“ Tam concerned 
“‘ to see how much the published expenses fall short 
“ of the real ones, and in view of what I am told 
respecting last November election, I am driven to 
“‘ the conclusion that an expenditure was incurred 
“© which I as one of the candidates would not have 
“ sanctioned, or your father either” ?—You never 
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would have heard anything about that letter if you 
had not been on the road. 

51,476. But you see, here we are?—Yes, I know 
you are. 
_ 51,477. I must say we are indebted, as far as I 
remember, for the production of that letter, entirely to 
Mr. Colman, who volunteered it to us as evidence ?>— 
No doubt he did. 

51,478. I think it right to say that as far as I re- 
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member, we did not know of the existence of that Mr.F. Phillips 


letter, until Mr. Colman himself admitted it in the 
witness box >—You have a lot to get hold of yet, and 
I wish you may get it. I am sure you will if you are 
here long enough, 

51,479. As there seems to be a great deal of infor- 
mation in you, if you think of any more will you 
come and let us know ?—I will. 


Henry Josern Reap sworn and examined. 


51,460. (Mr. Goldney.) We hear that you were 
taking part in the elections of 1874 ?—Yes, I took a 
very little, though. 

51,481. Perhaps it would be convenient for you to 
tell us yourself what part you did take, and when you 
began to take it?—I do not know. I am rather. 
troubled with a bad memory, but I will tell you the 
best that I know. I went to several meetings, which 
are very bad things, I think, and on the election day 
I went up to Mr. Bingham’s house in the morning, and 
waited while he had his breakfast. 

51,482. Suppose we begin about two or three days 
before the election ?—In 1874? 

51,483. In 1874 ?—I do not know that I did any- 
thing. I think I was at work. 

51,484. What do you work at ?—My trade, harness 
making. 

51,485. Just think for a moment, about two or 
three days before ?—Yes, I heard what Mr. Phillips 
said, but that is all bosh. I never gave a man a 
shilling, 

51,486. Tell us what you were doing two or three 
days before ?—I cannot do that. 
meetings ; 1 went to a meeting or two in my own 
ward, and I went to several meetings about the city. 
Where ‘the candidates went I went as well, nothing 
more. [ did nothing more than that. 

51,487. Do you know Mr. Bingham ?>—Yes, I know 
him well. 

51,488. Did you see him two or three days before 
the election?—I see him every day, spend several 
hours, perhaps in his place of business, with him, 
which I did. When I had nothing much to do at 
home I used to go and stop with him. 

51,489. Did you hear that he was taking any actual 
part in the election ?—No, he is a little excitable when 
he has a glass too much to make him so, nothing 
more. I never saw him spend a shilling on any elec- 
tioneering matters more than what he spent about me 
and himself. 

51,490. You drove about ?>—Yes, I had his ponies, 

| and man-servant, and trap. 

51,491. That was on the election day ?——-That was 
on the election day. 

51,492. Had you been out in his pony trap the day 
before the election >—No, 

51,493. Do you know a dentist in St. Giles’s named 


- Offord ?—Yes. 


51,494. Did you mention his name to anybody ?— 
Yes, he was with us, and made me a present on the 
election day of avery handsome silk handkerchief. 

51,495. Was he with you before the election day ?—— 
No, I never spoke to the man before the election day. 

51,496. He was with you on the election day ?— 
‘He was with me on the election day. 

51,497. Driving about ?—Driving about. 

51,498. In the pony cart ?—Yes, in the afternoon ; 
the first hour. 

51,499. Where had you been driving in the first 
hour ?—The man and me went to Catton and several 
places. If there was anyone wanted to ride I got out, and 
he drove them to the poll. I do not know that he drove 
anyone. 1 do not remember whether he did so or not. 
- $1,500. Were you in court when Mr. Phillips gave 


his evidence -—Yes. 


51,501. Did you ever see Mr. Phillips and have a 
conversation with him on the subject >—Outside his 
house and my house one night. 


I went to several — 


51,502. When ?—It may have been three or four 
months ago. 

51,508. Or it may .be since the Commission first 
came down?—Yes. He was speaking to me about 
Mr. Bingham. 

51,504, Was Mr. J. G. Atkinson there ?—Standing 
outside. 

51,505. Leaning against the wall ?—I do not know 
whether he was leaning against the wall; he was 
standing there. 

51,506. You had a conversation with Mr. Phillips ? 
—There was some remark made about Mr. Bingham 
about some expenditure, and the remark I made was, 
I never saw Mr, Bingham spend a shilling. I know 
he promised me 25s. if I would exert myself and pro- 
tect him when he went to vote, because there were 
some rough characters assaulted him at the last 
election. 

51,507. You were to be paid 25s. for protecting 
him ?—For my day’s work. 

51,508. Were you to get four men at 5s. each, to 
help to protect him ?—No, I would have that for 
myself. I can defy all outside to come in and say I 
gave them a shilling or received one. 

51,509. Then Mr. Phillips swore here that you told 
him the actual places that you went to?—I will tell 
you where we went to. We went to a public-house 
in the Silver Road, and we introduced this Mr. Offord 
as Lord Claude Hamilton. . : 

51,510. That was in the afternoon of the election 
day ?—That was in the afternoon of the election day. 

51,511. If you heard Mr. Phillips’s evidence it was 
directed more to what you said happened a day or two 
before the election ?—If I was with Mr. Bingham 
before the election it was at night, and we had a glass 
at some place where there was some meeting. 

51,512. That is very likely. What were you doing 
without Mr. Bingham ?—I was not doing anything. 

51,5138. Did you go to anybody’s, house >—No, not 
an individual, 

51,514. Will you swear you did not go to a single 
person’s house ?—I will swear I did not go to a person 
to ask for a vote. 

51,515. Will you swear you did not tell Mr. Phillips 
you went to a house ?—Unless we went to a public- 
house. ; 

51,516. You heard his evidence as well as I did >— 
Yes. Perhaps Mr. Phillips had had. a glass, and 
perhaps I had at the time, I know he had. 

61,517. You think you had?—I think it is very 
likely I had. 

51,518. He did not question you, and you did not 
give any answer ?—No. What I speak. here is 
truthful ; I neither took money nor gave money ; Mr. 
Bingham said I shall give you 

51,519. Never mind what Mr. Bingham gave you, 
that is not the point we are inquiring into >—He gave 
us half a sovereign to spend ; he gaveit to his man and 
him and me got through it I think before the after- 
noon. 

51,520. What were you to do for the half sovereign 
between you '—He knew [I had no money to spend 
about, and he had a mind for his ponies to be drove 
about, that’s all. Perhaps he had a little feeling 
towards the Conservative candidate. I do not think 
he is ever very fond of Mr. ‘Tillett, and he had a mind 
to see Colonel Wilkinson returned. 

51,521. You see, what we are talking about is 
18742—Mr. Tillett put up then did he not ? 
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. Bingham about my being about with him. 


51,522. Yes, but Colonel Wilkinson did not ?—No, 
not Wilkinson ; it was Stracey, I did not remember 
who it was. 

51,523. I daresay you will remember, if you think. 
It is only 18 months ago ?—And Mr. Huddleston, I 
shall be most happy to give you any information if I 


~ Can. 


51,524. Did you go in a pony cart, and he in 
another; a day or two before the election ?—No, I had 
no pony trap. 

51,525, In anybody else’s pony trap ?—No, I had 
a pony trap for the county election, and went to 
Cossey. 

51,526. You heard what Mr. 
Mies,7 5 

51,527. Do you mean to deny that you ever told 
him these things, or do you deny that it is true ?—I 
deny that itis true. J do not know what I told him. 

51,528, Might you have told him lies ?—I am not 
in the habit of doing go. 

51,529. Were you drunk enough to do so. Might 
you have been drunk enough?—I do not know. I 
have not told any lies about it either ways. 

51,530. What did you do that night ?—I cannot 
tell you, but what I heard him say that brought to my 
mind something about that being said. I can re- 
member seeing Mr. Phillips on several occasions. 

51,531. Not on several occasions with Mr. Atkinson 
there, too ?—Yes. 

51,532. When this was the subject of conversation ? 
—No, I cannot say that. 

51,533. Lam talking of the time when this was a 
subject of conversatin between you. What did you 
do then ?—I can slightly remember something being 


Phillips swore ?— 


said about Mr. Bingham making some claim and the’ 


answer I told Mr. Phillips was, I never saw Mr. 
Bingham spend ashilling and I am sure he never gave 
me one to spend. 

51,534. Did you ever have any conversation with 
anybody else about it >—No. 

51,535. Only this one time with Mr. Phillips ‘and 
Mr. Atkinson ?—I am sureI never spoke anything 
about Mr. Bingham’s transaction about what Mr. 
Phillips said here to anyone. 

51,536. Except on that one occasion ?—It is like 
this. It was not my introduction; Mr. Phillips said to 
me there had been some row or something to Mr. 
I know I 
was with him. J went to his house in the morning, 
stayed while he had his breakfast, went with him to 
the poll, left him, and he told us to drive round, which 
we did. Whether anyone rode in the carriage more 
than the man and me I-do not know. - 

51,587. Did you give any explanation about Mr. 
Offord, {the dentist, being there >—No, I only know 
we went to the “Rampant Horse,” and had two or 
three bottles of champagne. 


51,538. What time of the day was that ?—About 


mG anol. 


51,539. On the polling day ?—Yes. Then we in- 
troduced him at a public-house on the Silver Road as 
Lord Claude Hamilton, and he bought me a very nice 
silk handkerchief. 

51,540. Was that the dentist >—Yes. 

51,541.’ Was he drunk at the time?—No, I do not 
think he was drunk. 

51,542. Was he the worse for liquor >—No, I should 
think not. 

51,543. Were you the worse for liquor ?—I had had 
several glasses. 

51,544. Several bottles you seem to have had, from 
your own account ?—I am not in the habit of doing 
that ; a little takes effect on me. 

51,545. I must bring you back to this conversation 
with Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Phillips? — here is 
nothing in our conversation. 

51,546. Tell us your version?—I cannot tell you 
anything more than he has told you. 

51,547. We have had the advantage of hearing his 
version. ‘Tell us me ?—TI can tell you no more. 


\ 


‘nothing further. 
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- 51,548. Tell us what passed. You began sa’ saying, a 
What is this about Mr. Bingham ?>—What remark he 
made. He made some remark about 1 Mr. Bingham. 
I cannot tell you any more. 

51,549, Yes, you said something about it. He said 
you were about with him ?—I heard what he said, and 
I have told you. That is all. I was with Mr. Bing- 
ham about two hours. 

51,550. (Mr. Howard.) Tell us what you said to 
Mr. Phillips ?—I cannot remember. : 

51,551. (Mr. Goldney.) You must. You were not 
so drunk as all that ?—I do not say I was drunk. 

51,552. It only happened a very short time ago P— 
J think the conversation on that point lasted a very 
little time. 

51,553. What was it ?—I mean about the election. 

51, 554. What was it?—I can assure you I know 
I cannot remember what was said 
to Mr. Phillips, nor yet what Mr. Phillips said to me. 

51,555. How can you say what Mr. Phillips said 
was wrong, if you cannot remember what was said ?— 
I say if he ‘said I saw Mr. Bingham spend the money 
il is wrong, because I never s said any such thing. 

51,556. You never said you saw him spend money ? 
—No. 

51,557. Do you think Mr. Phillips said it >—He 
asked me What I thought of Mr. Bingham’s claim. 
I said I knew nothing about it. I said I did not see 
Mr. Bingham spend any money for bribery. There is 
not a better man in Norwich than Mr. Bingham. 
Where ever he goes there is everybody after him; he 
has his hand in his pocket, but I never saw him spend 
a shilling in bribery. I have been with him several 
days on his own affairs, on the municipal election. 

51,558. Has he stood more than once ?—No, 
last election I never saw him at all. 

51,559, What were you doing with Bingham the 
day before the election in 1874?—I do not think I 
was ever doing anything at all with him, except I was 
going to have my dinner at his place. 

51,560. Did you go and have your dinner ?—I do 
not know. 

51,561. Do you often go and have your dinner with 
him ?—I did at that time. I was not exactly able to 
work. 

51,562. Were you ill ?—Yes. 

51,563. (ddr. Howard.) Not too ill to eatand drink ? 
—I had the rheumatics; I used to take a little 
whiskey, that’s all. 

51,564. I think you will have to try and remember 
a little more, before you leave the box ?—As far as 
Mr. Bingham and I am concerned—. 

51,565. Stop. You are in the hands of Mr, Com- 
missioner Goldney: You will address yourself to him ? 
—I will answer any question he asks me to the ‘is of 
my belief. 

51,566. (Mr. Goldney.) Give your own Ban of 
what happened a day or two before the election in 
1874 ?—I have no account; I cannot tell you. 

51,567. You must try and remember. You were 
doing something ?>—I was perhaps at home at my own 
house. 

51,568. Perhaps you were ?—I was not going about 
the city getting votes. 

51,569. What were you going about the city for -— 

I was not going about the city at all. 

51,570. Will you swear you were not ?—Yes. 

51,571. Will you swear you were dé home ?—I 
was very likely in Mr. Bingham’s shop, or in the 
Market Place standing about. 

51,572. With your rheumatics 2—Yes, i in my hand. 

51,578. You stand an hour or two in February in 
the Market Place ?—I might go in and have a glass? 
—I was not electioneering. , 

51,574. What do you mean by electioneering ?— 
According to what you infer, that I was about getting 
up voters. That is what I should take it from what 
you want me to say, but I was doing nothing of the 
sort. The only thing is, if there are no voters to come 
up they are certainly outside. I am quite able to face 
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anyone. I never gave anyone a shilling, or even 
enticed him in any way. 

51,575. What was it you told Mr. Phillips about it 
at that meeting >—I do not remember what I did tell 
Mr. Phillips, if I told Mr. Phillips anything. I do 
not remember anything of the sort. All I told him 
was that Mr. Bingham promised me 25s., and I never 
got it. I told him that. 


51,576, (Mr. Howard.) Who began the conver- 


sation ?—Mr. Phillips. 

51,577. What did he say ?—I do not know exactly 
what he did say. He mentioned to me about Mr. 
Bingham ; he said something about’there being a stink 
up about Mr. Bingham, 

51,578. Follow it on in your own way ?—I cannot 
remember. i 

51,579. It is astonishing what you can do if you 

-try ?—I have got nothing to tell you. If I did it is 
no more than what [ say now. I do not know that 
Mr. Atkinson spoke. Mr. Atkinson was there ; he 
heard what I said. Have Mr. Atkinson here, and 
hear what he says. 

51,580. We will have him.—I should like him to 
come while I am here. 

51,581. You shall be accommodated if possible. 
He has been sent for, but while he is away we will 
fill it up with you. Now goon and tell me all that 
took place ?—I have nothing more to tell you. 

51,582. Now Mr. Read?—I do not know what 
you want me to tell you. 

51,583. I do not want to be cross with you, but you 
must tell me more than you have told me ?—ifI tell 
you any more I should tell you a lie. 

51,584. That you dare not do.—What should I 
tell you? Iwas not mixed up with Mr. Bingham in 
the election whatever, no more than going to a meet- 
ing. [ used to spend a great deal of time with Mr. 
Bingham. 

51,585. Were you drunk or sober? I will take 
your answer ?—I was never drunk in my life. _ 

51,586. You were not drunk that day ?—No, I do 
not say I might be sober, but I was not drunk. ' 

51,587. Perhaps you distinguish between the two. 
What state were you in ?—I had been out no doubt, 
and had several glasses. 

51,588. Do you think you were what is commonly 
called muddled ?—I might be. 

51,589. Do you think you were ?—Very likely. 

51,590. Do you believe you were ?—Yes, I do. 

51,591. When did you entertain that notion first, 
that you were muddled when you spoke to Mr. 
Phillips ?—I did not entertain it at all; I know it was 
not a very infrequent occurrence just at that time. 

_ $1,592. You got muddled ?—When you are about 
of 'a night you get a glass too much. I might have 
been with Mr. Bingham the very night. : 

51,593. You were not so muddled as not to re- 
member something that took place ?—Well, I remem- 
ber seeing Mr. Atkinson, and I remember seeing Mr. 
Phillips, and I remember his speaking to me about 
Mr. Bingham, and I remember what I said as far as 
I believe. 

51,594. You were scarcely muddled if you remember 
all that 2—I never droye about, and I never went to 
people’s houses, and I never went to ask anyone for 
a vote. ; 

51,595. Did Mr. Phillips talk to you about money ? 
—He mentioned something about some money, that 
Mr. Bingham had made a claim for some money, and 
he said, “Was you with Mr. Bingham on the election 
day 2?” and I said, “ Yes, Iwas part of the time; [was 
with Mr. Bingham about two hours or an hour and a 
half.” ' 

51,596. Was the amount of money mentioned ?— 
That I do not know. 

51,597. Try and think ?—I do not know. 

51,598. Yes, you do?—I do not know, I always 
understood it was about 602. 

51,599. Was it mentioned that time in the presence 
of Mr. Phillips?—I believe he said something about 
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60/., but I do not know what he said, I cannot call it 
to my mind. 

51,600. You think it was about 60/. >—That is what 
I understood him. I told Mr. Phillips then I never 
saw Mr. Bingham spend any money. 

51,601. Did you understand Phillips to niake some 
reference to a sum of money like 60/. ?—If it was, it 
was something mentioned about that. 

_ 51,602. Are you sure if was not any other sum ?— 
IT cannot say. 

51,608. 85/.?—I would not be sure. 

51,604. It might have been >—Yes. 

51,605. There was .a reference to some sum of 
money ?—Yes, spending a lot of money. 

51,606. Did he ask you whether you had been 
about with Mr. Bingham ?—He knew I had. 

51,607. Tell me what he asked you. Did he ask 
you whether you had been about with Bingham on 
the election day ?—I do not remember what he asked 
me as regards that. 

51,608. You must remember ?—I daresay he did. 

51,609. He knew you had been about with Bing- 
ham?—Yes ; I believe he would, because he knew I 
was always with Mr. Bingham, 

51,610. Did he not tell you there was a story told 
that Bingham had spent money over the election >— 
Yes, he said something about the money being spent. 

51,611. Tell me what he said ?—He said what I say 
now, that there was some dispute about some money 
that Mr. Bingham laid claim to for the election. 

51,612. Money expended for that purpose >—For 
men employed. I suppose it would be men. 1 do not 
know what it would be. 

51,613. What men ?—I do not know. 

51,614. What did you think Mr. Phillips meant 
when he talked about a sum of money being spent 
for the election? What do you think it was spent 
for ?—I should judge that Mr. Bingham would not go 
doing no bribery himself. : 

51,615. What do you understand Mr. Phillips to 
mean, or believe?—Men employed I should have 
thought it would be. 

51,616. For what purpose 2—The same as for such 
as messengers and some of the others have been em- 
ployed generally in the election. 

51,617. Bona fide employed for theix labour, or 
something else ?—They were all aro for their 
votes, what were employed I should think. 

51,618. Did you think Bingham’s money was 
expended in that way? Was that Mr. Phillips’ im- 
pression ?>—I have no doubt that was his impression. 

51,619. That is the impression you got from the 
conversation ?—Yes; Mr. Phillips would not be under 
the impression that Mr. Bingham had expended the 
money in bribery, I am sure. ; 

51,620. You do not think it is bribery to employ 
men only for the object of getting their votes >—Since 
you have been here, we have learnt that it is. 

51,621. We will pass that over, at present; tell me 
a little more about the conversation P—I do not think 
the conversation lasted more than about two or three 
minutes. yy 

51,622. There may be a great deal said in two or 
three minutes ; it depends on the subject ?—There 
was nothing more said about me. 

51,623. Did you say how much money had been 
spent by Bingham ?—No, not a word. 

51,624. Did you say that no money had been spent ? 
—Yes, I told Mr. Phillips so. 

51,625. What did he say to that?—I told him I 
never saw Bingham spend anything, and that he had 
promised me to pay me for my day’s work, and I never 
had it. 

51,626. That was all >—Yes. 


51,627. Did you not go about, and see any voters, 
on the election day ?—No, I did not. 


51,628. Are you sure of that >—Yes, I am, 


51,629. Did not you try to get up any voters?— 
Yes. Well, I might try. 


51,630. Do nof tell me what you might do ?— 
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cannot tell you what I did do; I went to several 
laces. 

51,631. To get voters ?—I do not know. Tf there 
was anyone wanted to vote they could get in and ride ; 
I would drive them. 

51,632. Were you asked for money for votes from 
anybody ?—Not a farthing. 

51,633. You are a good deal mixed up in elections 
in Norwich ?—No, I do not know that I am. 

51,634. You ought to know ?—I was, but I have 
taken care not to do anything of the sort since. 

51,635. Since when ?-—Since 1868. 

51,636. Were you in trouble then about it >—I was 
disfranchised ; that is all. 

51,637. You were scheduled ?—Yes. | 

51,638. You were examined before the other Com- 
missioners ?—Yes. 

51,6389, Have you ever made any profit out of 
elections, yourself?—No, not any. I have been money 
out of pocket. 

51,640. You have made some bad speculations 
upon it ?—When I have gone about, and spent money, 
that is money out of pocket. 

51,641. You have never been a sort of book-maker 
for the election ?—Yes, I have made bets on it. 

51,642. Never backed your candidate ?>— Yes, I 
have. 

51,643. You have made up a book ?—Yes. 

51,644. In an electioneering sense, you have been 
a betting man ?>—Yes, I have. 

51,645. You say you have come out a loser by it ? 
—No. I mean as_regards going about electioneering, 
I always spend my own money. I never had no one 
else’s to spend. 

51,646. You have not made much money by your 
betting ?—No, not any. 

51,647. Have you given it up since 1868 ?>—No. 

51,648. Did you bet at the last election >—Yes, I 
daresay I might win 3/. or 41. 

51,649. Perhaps 23/. or 241. ?—No. 

51,650. Are you sure >—Yes. t 

51,651. Now about 1874 ?—I do not think I had a 
bet about it at all. 

51,652. I do not know whether you had or had not, 
until you tell me ?—I do not remember that I had. 

51,653. You will scarcely undertake to swear you 
had not ?—Yes, I will. I will swear I had not a bet 
in 1874. 

51,654. Had you neither received nor made a bet, of 
any sort?——Neither received, nor made a bet of any 
sort. ’ 

51,655. At the election time?—At the election 
time. 

51,656. On either of the candidates >—On either of 
the candidates in 1874. 

51,657. At the parliamentary election ?—In 1874. 

51,658. Tell me, as you emphasize 1874, at what 
other election you made bets >—The last one. 

51,659. Did you, either in 1870 or 1871 ?—I do not 
remember. 

51,660. You did in 1875 ?—Yes, I had a bet or two 
in 1875. 

51,661. Tell me the names of some of the men you 
saw in 1874, whom you took to the poll in this pretty 
little pony carriage >—I never took any. 

51,662. Did you not ?>—No. 

51,663. What happened to you in 1874? You were 
much. interested in the election of 1874, were you not? 
—No, not a great deal. 

51,664. Just think ?—I was only driving about, 
but I never took anybody to the poll. 

51,665. You were driving about to take somebody 
to the poll >—:No, we could not get them. 

51,666. You could not get them ?—No. 


51,667. Remember, you are in the witness box.. 


You were out the whole of the day for the purpose of 
getting voters to the poll in your own pony carriage. 
Do you wish us to understand that you did not succeed 
in getting one man P—No, I do not know that I did. 
51,668. Remember, you are here on your oath. Do 
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you know that ?—I will swear I did not get one by 
my own instrumentality, not one voter. 

51,669. Tell me whether yon took one man up to 
the poll ?—No, I cannot tell you. You can have the 
young man who drove the pony, perhaps he will be 
better able to tell you, I cannot.. 

51,670. Yes, you can ?—I ‘cannot. I do not re- 
member taking up one. . 

51,671. More than one. 
there were so many you do not know who they were. 
Is not that so ?—You seem to think I had done a lot. 

51,672. You do not know what I know at present ? 
—I know what I did myself. 

51,673. But you must tell me. You will not 
succeed in deceiving me on this matter?—I do not 
wish to. 

51,674. I want you to deal frankly with me, I am 
dealing frankly with you. Who are some of those 
people ?—I do not remember. 

51,675. Yes, you do?I do not remember taking 
anyone.up in Mr. Bingham’s trap. 

51,676. Will you swear you did not take up a single 
soul ?—I will swear I never went to the poll with 
one man. 

- 51,677. I must ask you how many you took in the 
carriage 40 go to any polling booth ?—The first man 
I took was Mr. Bingham. 

51,678. And he voted, I suppose ?—He voted. 

51,679. Who is the next ?—I do not remember 
anyone else. 

51,680. Will you swear you did not take anyone 
else, all the day ?—Yes, I can swear I had nothing to 
do with anyone else. . 

51,681. Will you swear there was not another man 
in the pony carriage, all the day?—-No. I think 
there was some one riding with the young man. 

51,682. Who was he ?—I do not know. Perhaps 
he will be able to tell. 

51,683. Was he a voter ?—I do not know. 

51,684. He went to the poll ?—I do not know. 

51,685. Where was he driving >—I cannot tell you. 

51,686. In your direction?—When he left Mr. 
Bingham, I think we drove home to the post office, 
and I think the young man and me went to Catton, and 
from Catton we came back to Thorpe, and from Thorpe 


we came back into the market place and went down to 


Mr. Bingham’s place. We were told there were some 
voters down at Thorpe at the “ Griffin.” If they 
were fetched, they would come and vote. If they 
were not fetched, they would not go and vote. We 
went as faras Thorpe. Mr. Bingham got out and 
the man and me kept on. Before we got there we 
met the people in a blue and white fly coming away. 
When we got there there was no one there. 

51,687. Had they gone away in the blue and white 
fly p—Yes. 

51,688. That is your belief ?—According to what 
we judged. 

51,689. I want you to tell me (I probably shall be 
ablé to find it out in another way by-and-by), how 
many persons you had during the election day in 
1874. I do not tie you to one or two ?—There might 
be three or four riding besides, but I do not think 
there was. There was Mr. Offord, and Mr. Bingham, 
his man, and myself. sy 

51,690. Did you go into any house ?—Public-houses. 

51,691. Any private houses >—No. 

51,692. Did you see any voters in publie- houses >— 
No. ; 

51,693. Still there would be voters there >—There 
would be voters in public-houses. 

51,694. Did you have any conversation with them ? 
—No, no person, not anyone. ~ 


51,695. Did the man who drove the carriage have 


any ?—Not in my hearing. 
51,696. You did not have any conversation about 
money for voters ?—No, not a farthing. — 
51,697. Did you spend any money for votes ?—We 
had half a sovereign to spend, not a penny piece for 
votes. 
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That is your difficulty. 
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51,698. What did you spend it in?—Brandy and 

other things, and we had something to eat. 

51,699. Did you give any voters any brandy ?—No. 

51,700.*You did not buy a single vote ?—No, not 

any. 
51,701. What instructions had you from Mr. 
Bingham? - What did he tell you to do >—He told us 
to drive about, and if we see anyone that wanted to be 
taken to the poll to take them, his pony and trap was 
- at their service. 

51,702. Did he give you any money ?—He gave me 
half a sovereign for us to spend to pay expenses. 

51,703. Anything more ?—Not a farthing, I only 
went in the sixth and seventh wards. 

- 51,704. Now listen to the evidence of Mr. Phillips. 
(An extract was read from the shorthand notes of the 
evidence of Mr. Phillips.) Did you tell Mr. Phillips 

‘ where you had been to, and what you did ?—Yes, I 
told him where I drove to on the election day, the same 
as I told you. 

51,705. And nothing more ?—And nothing more. 

51,706. You did not mention the name of any 
private house ?—Not one. ’ 

51,707. Or the names of any voters ?—Not one (A 
further extract was read from the shorthand note). 

51,708. You see the meaning of that, do you not ? 
He does not mean, of course, actually Jack, Tom, and 
Harry ; he does not remember the names ?—Yes, that 
is quite true. We went to the “Rampant Horse,” we 
went to Thorpe, we went to Catton, and we went into 
Silver Road to a public-house there. 

51,709. You told him that ?—Yes. 

51,710. But you did not give him the names of 
persons ?>—No, I did not know the names of the people 
that keep the houses, but I told him where we went to ; 
I never went to any private individuals. 

51,711. You did tell him the names of the houses 
you went to ?—Yes, I told him where we went round 
(A further extract was read from the shorthand notes.) 

51,712. Did you say that you sent one away in 
the pony cart >—I had no pony cart. 

51,713. Did you say it, or not >—No, certainly not ; 
I said I had a pony trap. (A further extract was read 
from the shorthand notes.) 

51,714. Do you understand this ?—This is Mr. 

. Phillip’s account of what you said to him at this in- 
terview, you observe what he said there >—Yes. 

51,715. Is it true, or not ?—It is false, I never said 
anything about bribing at all, nor.yet about Offord, 
nor the business with Offord. 

51,716. Nor about 85/. ?—Nor about 85/. 

51,717. You think you did say something about 
602. ?—No, I did not say anything of the sort; that 
was said to me. (4 further extract from the shorthand 
notes was read.) 

51,718. You understood all that evidence >—Yes. 

51,719. How much of it is true Pp—There is none of 
it true, as regards bribing or anything of the sort. 
What remarks I made to Mr. Phillips is what I stated 
to you, nothing further. 

‘51,720. Was it he who mentioned the 60/. to you? 
—There was something said about some sum, but I 
do not remember what sum it was. 

51,721. Who mentioned it?>—He mentioned the 

_ sum of money to me. 

51,722. Tell me what he said >—He said there was 
some stink up, something about Mr. Bingham, about 
wanting some money for the election of 1874. 

51,723. Go on now to the 60/. ?—I have an impres- 
sion he said something about 60/. or 654, 

51,724. What is your impression that he did say ? 
Give me the words ?>—That is my impression. 

51,725. That he said something, but tell me what 
the something is. That is what I want to know ?— 
691. 

51,726. 60/. for what? Tell me his own words ?— 

-' For men that he employed. | 
51,727. Men employed by whom ?-—Mr. Bingham. 
51,728. I want Mr. Phillips’ own words to you 
about the 60/,?—I cannot tell you the conversation, 
the purport. jal 
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51,729. You can tell me the purport of it, a man of 
your intelligence. Tell me what Mr. Phillips said to 
you about the 60/., and do not keep me here all day 
examining you ?—He said there was something about 
Mr. Bingham claiming some money; he asked me, 
Did I see it expended? I said, “No, I did not see 
Mr. Bingham spend a shilling.” 

51,730. Now, go on about the 60/.?—I never 
received a shilling of Mr. Bingham for any elec- 
tioneering purpose. 

51,731. Go on?—I do not know there was any- 
thing more said. 

51,732. Something about 60/. ?—I told him where 
I went to. I told him I was with Mr. Bingham on 
the morning of the election. 

51,733. Something about 60/.?—I think he said 
Mr. Bingham claimed 60/.; it might be more. 

51,734. Claimed it of whom ?—I do not know. 

51,735. Did he say so ?—I do not know whether 
he mentioned any names. 

51,7386. Cannot you remember whether Mr. 
Phillips mentioned the name, or not?—I do not 
remember who he wanted the name of. 

51,737. Did he say?—I do not know whether he 
said who he wanted the name of. 

51,788. Have you no recollection of that, at all ?—I 
do not know that Mr. Coaks’ name was mentioned. 

51,7389. Do you mean Mr. Coaks, the lawyer ?— 
Yes. 

51,740. Do you think it was mentioned ?—I think 
the name was mentioned, but I will not be sure of that. 
I have heard it mentioned here. 

51,741. Were you in court when Mr. Phillips was 
examined ?—Only part of the time. 

51,742. Did you hear Mr. Phillips mention it in 
that box ?—I do not know whether I did. 

51,748. You do know if you did hear it ; you know 
quite well?—I think he did mention his name. 

51,744. Why did you not tell me? —I cannot 
remember. 

51,745. Is that the reason why you mention Mr. 
Coaks’ name here to-day, because you heard it here 
for the first time ?—No, I might have heard it before. 

51,746. You might. Did you?—I cannot be sure; 
I think I did. 

51,747. You are not sure?—No. 

51,748. What did you say to Mr. Phillips when he 
put these matters about ? What did you tell him ?— 
I told him I was out with Mr. Bingham on the morn- 
ing of the election, and went with him to the poll, and 
took him to his place of business, and that the man 
and me were driving about from about quarter-past 11 
or half-past 11 until half-past 1 ; then we went back to 
his place again. We went up to the “Rampant 
Horse,” and went with Mr. Offord, the dentist. Ido 
not know whether we did not meet with him before 
we got there ; he jumped in, and rode, and we went 
and had something there, and we had the ponies taken 
out, and we went down Silver Road. 

51,749. As I understand, with the exception of 
what you have told me, there was no conversation 
about bribery >—No, I never saw a shilling given, nor 
yet any money whatever. 

51,750. Do not chatter so much. Follow my ques- 
Was there anything said about bribery, between 
you and Mr. Phillips >—Not a word. 

51,751. You are clear about this >—Yes. 

51,752. Was there anything said about a sum, of 
85/.2—I am under the impression it was 65/., 601. 
or 651. 

51,753. It might have been 85/., might it?—I do 
not know. 

51,754. You did not hear it, to the best of your 
belief >To the best of my belief it was 60/. or 65d. 

51,755. Was that the first time you had ever heard 
anybody suggest a sum of 601. or 65/,?-—Yes, I did 
not hear it mentioned before. 

51,756. Not by anybody ?-—No. 

51,757. Not by Mr. Bingham himself ?—No. 

51,758. Nor by anyone else >No. 
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H, J. Read. 1,759. That was the first time you heard it ?-— 51,765. Or to your knowledge ?—Or to my know- 


ledge. 


Yes. 

51,760. As far as you saw, did Mr. Bingham spend 
any money on the election day ?—Not a farthing, only 
what we spent about ourselves. 

51,761. That was for a glass of beer, or something 
of that sort >—Yes. 

51,762. Did he stand you some champagne ?—Mr. 
Offord paid for what we had. 

51,768. I ask you, on your solemn oath, whether or 
not, on the election day of 1874, Mr. Bingham did 
spend any considerable sum, to your knowledge ?—I 
am sure he did not. 

51,764. Or a day or two before the polling ?--Not 
when I was with him. I never saw him spend a 
shilling. 


* 


51,766. Have you ever heard that he did >—No. 

51,767. Have you had any conversation with him 
about it ?—I heard what Mr. Phillips said about it. 

51,768. Nothing else ?—No. 

51,769. You are now on your oath. As far as you 
have reason to know, and from your observation at the 
time, do you believe he did not spend any money for 
votes ?—I do not believe he spent a shilling for a vote. 

51,770. Do you believe he canvassed anybody for a 
vote ?—He did not while I was with him. 

52,771. Nor have you heard that he did ?—No, I 
have not. 

51,772. We shall see you again when we have 
examined Mr. Atkinson. 


WixtiiAm Nokes sworn and examined. 


51,773. (Mr. Goldney.) You keep the “ Star” 
inn ?—Yes. 

51,774. Do you know Mr. Forster Moore >—Yes. 

51,775. Do you know Mr. Bingham ?—Yes. 

51,776. Were you in Court this morning ?-—Yes. 

51,777. Did you hear Mr. Forster Moore give his 
evidence ?>—No. 

51,778. Do you remember any occasion on which 
Mr. Bingham met Mr. Forster Moore, in your bar, 
shortly previous to the last election ?—I cannot say 
when it was ; I*recollect being in my bar one evening, 
and Mr. Bingham was a little excited (I recollect,that 
quite well) talking something about the election. 

51,779. What did he say ?—Something about some 
money was spent. That is all I know. 

51,780. Try and remember what it was?—-I was in 
and out of the bar. They were there a quarter of an 
hour, or perhaps half-an-hour, and Mr. Bingham was 
very excited. I paid very little attention to it, for I 
was in and out, and waiting on customers. This 
was in the front bar. I was down below in the other 
room, and I came up two or three times. 

51,781. Were they talking all the while ?—Yes, 
whenever I was up. ‘There was nobody else in the 
room. I cannot tell when it was; it wassome months 
ago. 

51,782. Did you hear any sum of money mentioned ? 
—I would not swear to the amount. I think Mr, 
Bingham said, ‘They have not paid me yet,” and he 
was very angry. 

51,783. Did you hear a definite sum of money, a 
particular amount, named ?—I have heard since. 

51,784. But then ?—I could not swear to that. 

51,785. (Mr. Howard.) Peunds .or shillings ?—I 
could not swear-to that. f 

51,786. (Mr. Goldney.) You are not sure whether 
a definite sum was mentioned or not?—No, I would 
not swear to that. I know Mr. Bingham was very 
angry. Iwas in and out. I cannot tell you. 

51,787. Did you hear the name of anybody men- 
tioned ?—No. 

51,788. The name of any political party ?—No. 

51,789. By either side ?—By either side. 

51,790. Did you gather at all from whom the money 


was done ?—No, I never took any interest at all, I 


was very busy waiting on my customers, I do not 
pay any heed to what I hear at my bar. . 

51,791. (Mr. Howard.) He was cross because he 
had not been paid ?—Yes, Mr. Bingham was very 
excited. 

51,792. Did he say with whom he was cross ?—No, 
he was not talking to me, he was to Mr. Moore. 

51,793. You might have heard ?—He was very 
excited, and made a great noise. I came up two or 
three times, 

51,794. You might have heard it with all the more 
ease, if they talked loudly. Did you hear whom he was 
cross with >—Mr. Bingham was very cross. 

51,795. Did he say with whom ?—No. 

51,796. He did not mention the name, in your hear- 
ing ?—No. 

51,797. When did you hear anything about it first. 
after that ?>—I think it was yesterday. 

51,798. Who came to you yesterday ?—Mr. Moore 
told me he was coming up, and I said, “ What are you 
about?” and he said, “It was all from what Mr. 
Bingham said in your bar. Do you recollect?” I 
said, “1 recollect something about it. I recollect his 
being very angry.” ‘That is all’I know. I had no 
idea till this morning. J was subpoenaed at a quarter 
past 1 and I was here at half-past 1. 

51,799. Did Mr. Foster Moore talk over with you ' 
what the conversation was ?—He asked me if I recol- 
leeted it. 

51,800. Tell me what Mr. Moore said to you ?— 
He asked me if I recollected that night when he 
came in with Mr. Bingham, and if I recollected what 
he said. I said, “I don’t know. I recollect you were 
very noisy for 20 minutes or half-an-hour.” 

51,801. Did you learn from Mr. Moore what his 
recollection was ?—No. 

51,802. He did not tell you that 2—No, he merely 
asked me if I recollected it. I recollected the evening, 
and I recollected that Mr. Bingham became very 
excited that he did not get his money. 

51,803. You do not recollect the amount ?—No. . 

51,804. Whether it was pounds or shillings >—No, 
I do not remember; he said he had not got his 
money. 4 


Tuomas BringuaAm recalled and further examined. 


51,805. (Mr. Howard.) You have been in Court 
whilst these witnesses have been examined with 
reference to this matter ?>—Nearly all. 

- 51,806. I think you come into Court whilst Mr. 
Phillips was being examined ?—About the middle of 
his examination, or thereabouts. 

51,807. You have heard what those witnesses said. 
Have you anything more to say to us?—I have 
nothing to say. I do not know what I can answer 
you. As Ihave told you before, I have sworn, and I 
have said out of this Court, that I defy the world to say 
that ever I bribed anyone, or caused anybody to bribe 
for me. : 

51,808. What part of Mr. Phillips’ evidence do you 


differ from ?—I went to Mr., Phillips since I was 
examined this morning, to say, ** When was TI last in 
this house ? ” and he said, *‘ last fall.” I said I did not 
think so. He looked, and it was last May twelve- 
month. We had some grog. He keeps some very 
very good stuff, and I daresay we sat talking on. 
What I said I do not know. Jam often making mis- 
takes, even in my business. My memory is not so 
good as it used to be as a young man. I told him I 
had made application for 60s. or 3. If I said 607. it 
isa mistake. It is a thorough mistake. I declare to 
my God. If it is a slip of the memory or tongue, I 
cannot help it. ~ 

51,809. Did you tell him that Mr. Coaks had been 
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to your shop sitting on the cutting-board two or three 
days ?—He often comes in. 

51,810. Did you tell Mr. Phillips that Mr. Coaks 
had been in your shop sitting on the cutting-board for 
two or three days ?—I believe I did. 

51,811. You think you did ?—Yes, I am certain. I 
said, “ ¥ want 3/. of you or some one else. Whom am 
I to apply to for it?” I was laughed out of it, and he 
_ said, “* You are in a position to pay 31. for your party. 
You ask for 3/. What do you want it for?” I said, “1 
had promised two young men 25s. each, and I gave them 
10s. during the election, and I lent my ponies and 
trap.” I said to them, “ Call upon me before 2 o’clock,” 
which they did. I think I explained that to you 
before. ' 

51,812. Was there any conversation between you 
and Mr. Phillips about a sum of 85/.?—I never men- 
tioned 85/. to him or anyone else, certainly not. If I 
made a mistake in 60s., which I often do in my own 
business, I cannot help it. It is a mistake. 

51,813. Did you ever spend 85/. at the election ?P— 
Not 8s. 5d. How could I do that for other people 
when I did not do it at my own election on the Ist 
November 1873 ? 

51,814. Do not argue. Did you ?—I did not, on my 
honour. 

51,815. Did you spend 60/. ?—I did not spend Gd. 

51,816. You might not spend 6d., and yet you 
might spend 60/.,in away. If you will answer my 
question shortly, without trying to be sharp, it will 
be better for you. Did you spend 85/.—I did not. 

51,817. Did you spend 60/. ?—I did not. 

51,818. Did you spend 30/. ?—I did not. 

51,819. Did you spend 10/. ?—I did not. 

51,820. Or any sum, at that election?—Not a 
shilling except 3/. or 60s., which I asked for, but did 
not get, and which I promised to these two men. 

51,821. Did you ask Mr. Coaks for 32. ?—I did. 

51,822. Why did you think you hada claim upon 
him ?—He came to my place and often sat on my 
counter, and I said, “I promised so-and-so, is it 
possible to get it, and I lent Read my pony and trap.” 
He did not give it me. 

51,823. Did you tell Mr. Coaks what you had 
promised these two men that money for ?—I think I 
did. 

51,824. What amounts did you tell him?—TI think 
25s. each. 

51,825. For what ?—For driving the trap about. 

51,826. That was all ?—That was all. I have re- 
gretted it ever since. 

51,827. In this public-house, behind the bar, when 
Mr. Forster Moore was present, it is said that you were 
very excited, but that you said something about money. 
What money did you mean?—This 60s. I am some- 
times a little excited. 

§1,828. The man who was last in the box could not 
remember thé araount of money named, and, therefore, 
he could not assist us much, but Mr. Moore has told 
us. Do you remember the name that was mentioned ? 
Was it Mr. Coaks >—Yes. 

51,829. Did you mention Mr. Coaks’ name at that 
time ?—Certainly not ; at least I cannot remember. 

51,830. If you mentioned 60s. as the sum you 
thought ought to be paid, it is very likely that you 
did mention Mr. Coaks’ name ?—I could not say. 

51,831. Just consider. You had asked Mr. Coaks 
for 3/. that you thought he ought to pay, because you 
had expended it; is it therefore unlikely that you 
might have mentioned his name?—I do not know that 
I did; in Mr. Foster Moore’s presence I should say 
not. I think I should be rather guarded ‘against Mr. 
Moore: 

51,832. Have you ever heard talk of 85/.?—Never. 

51,833. Not till you were examined to-day ?—No. 

51,834. Have you never heard it whispered about 
in the city P—No, it never was told me, or whispered, 
I never heard of it. 

51,835. Have you ever seen Mr. Foster Moore to 
speak to him, after that time, in the street ?—I do not 
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know when I did see him. I have not seen him for a 
very long time. 

51,8386. Now I must ask you, have you any claim 
upon Mr. Coaks for any money whatever ?—I never 
had the 60s. yet. 

51,837. You would like to have it?—-No; they told 
me that a man in my’position could afford it to the 
party. 

51,838. He refused to pay it ?—I do not know that 
he Ao I said I wanted 60s., could he get it for 
me 

51,839. He refused to pay it ?—Oh yes, he did. 

51,840. You have never made a claim upon him 
since >—Never. 

51,841. Have you any other claim against Mr. 
Coaks in respect of the election, except the 60s. ?—Not 
a farthing. 

51,842. Do you consider that you have any claim 
upon the candidates, or either of them ?—I never spoke 
to one of them. 

51,843. Have you any claim upon them ?—No; 
Mr. Coaks said, “In your position you can afford it,” 
and I never made any claim. 

51,844, Have you any claim for that or any other 
sum upon the candidates, or either of them ?—No. 

. 51,845. Have you ever claimed any such sum ?— 
No. 

51,146. Have you ever claimed any sum ?—No. 

51,847. Have you ever claimed any sum of anyone 
except Mr. Coaks ?—I did mention it to Mr. John 
Bignold six months after the election, and thought I 
ought to have this which I promised to lay out, and he 
said, “ I have not got the money,” and he laughed it 
off. He said, “In your position I am surprised at 

ou.”. 

51,848. Did you tell him what amount you wanted ? 


> —605. 
51,849. He laughed at it?—Yes; he said I could 


afford it to my party. 

51,850. Is that all the conversation you had ?—That 
is all. It was in the Market Place. 

51,851. You pledge your oath that you never made 
a claim for more than 60s., and you only mentioned 
that to Mr. Coaks, and Mr. John Bignold ?—Yes. 

51,852. You have no claim ?—I have no claim. 

51,858. Except that, if it is a claim; and never had 
one ?—Never had one. 

51,854. And you have no intention of making any 
claim ?—Certainly not. 

51,855. You never bought a vote?—Never in my 
life. 

51,856. Or bribed a man ?—Or bribed a man. 

51,857. Or instructed Read to do it >No. 

51,858. Have you reason to believe that he did it ? 
—He did not, 

51,859. Did you ever hear him say at or after the 
election of 1874 that he had got a vote for money ?>— 
Certainly not. 

51,860. Did you ever make aclaim upon anyone for 
money ?—No, only the 25s. I promised him, which 
has never been paid. 

51,861. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 25s. of it was promised 
to your groom P—Yes. 


51,862. For driving about on the election day?— | 


Yies; 

51,863. What had he done specially which led you 
to promise to give him 25s. for doing his duty ?>—He 
is a very good lad, and Read was with him certainly. 
After driving me to the polling place, I said, “ this is 
not good enough for me.” 

51,864. What was it your groom did that day 
which should induce you to promise him 25s.?—For 
driving these ponies ; they were too good to use on 
such an occasion. 

51,865. If they were too good, why did you leave 
them to the groom ?—He can take care of them ; he 
is a good groom. 

51,866. To induce him to take special care you 
agreed to give him 25s, >—If I could get it. 

51,867. If you could get it for him ’—Mr. Coaks 
was at my place one day and I said, “I should like 
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“ the 3/. or 60s. I promised to Read and this lad, and 
“‘ the 10s. I gave them.” I said to them, “This will 
“* pay expenses till you come to me at 2 o’clock.” 

51,868. Did you tell your groom that you would 
give him 25s. if you could get it from Mr. Coaks ?— 
No, I mentioned no name. 

51,869. Did you tell Read so ?—Certainly not. 

51,870. Why did you promise to give Read 25s. ?— 
This was about 4 o’clock in the afternoon when we 
supposed the election was over. ; 

51,871. Why did you promise it when the election 
was over ?—The ponies were tired, and so were they, 
and were put up at the “ Rampant Horse,” and I said, 
“‘T think you have done well, but the ponies are very 
“ tired ; where have you been ?” The last place they 
had been to was beyond the Thorpe Asylum, after a 
voter who was up at Norwich all the time. A man I 
never saw or knew his name. 

51,872. Because your ponies had been driven up to 
Thorpe Asylum you promised Read 25s.?—That was 
at five or six in the afternoon, after the election was 
over. 

51,873. Five or six in the evening ?>—I suppose so. 

51,874. You said in the evening you would give 
him 25s. P—IfI got it. 

51,875. If you got it for him?—lI did not say; I 
merely named it to Mr. Coaks that I should like 60s. 
which I had promised, and which I had paid. 

51,876. (Mr. Howard.) When did you name it to 
Mr. Coaks ?—Two months afterwards. 

51,877. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) It is a very droll story, 
that you had promised your groom and the friend who 
was driving about -with him all day, when the day’s 
work was over, 25s. each ?>—Yes. 

51,878. For no special service ?—For no special 
service ; they had no orders from me to go anywhere 
I said “ You can go where you 
like, only come to me at 2 o’clock.” 

51,879. That is all you can tell us about it >—Yes. 


51,880. (Mr. Howard.) What was it that you were - 


giving your groom 25s. for ? What was}your intention ? 
—I might have been a little too liberal. I thought I 
might have got it. 

51,881. What was your intention in giving your 
groom anything upon that particular day ?—I cannot 
say. 

51,882. Was it because it was election day ?—I 
suppose so. We went beyond the Thorpe Asylum, 
and that is where we ought all to have been sent into. 
. 51,883. (Mr. M‘Mahon.),Was not the 10s. that 
you did hand over to them what they laid out in 
treating themselves and others ?—When I left them I 
said, “ This will not suit me; I will go to business; 
“ you call for me at 2o0’clock.” The lad says, “I have 
“no money, give me a few shillings,” and I gave him 
half a sovereign. 

51,884. We have heard that several times. Have 
you always on the election day given 60s. to your 
groom and a friend who was driving with him ?—It 
was the first and last time. 

51,885. And you think you ought to have been put 
into the asylum for doing it ?—I think so. 

51,886. (Mr. Goldney.)) You saw Mr. Phillips in 
the box to-day ?—A portion of the time. 

51,887. You saw the clothes he had on ?>—Yes. 

51,888. Did you make them for him ?—Yes. 

51,889. Did you go to his house with samples ?— 
The patterns were sent up and I went up in the 
evening, I believe. 

51,890. You went up in the evening connected with 
the order for those clothes >—Yes. 

51,891. Were you in a very excited state that 
evening ?—~When I get with Mr. Phillips he is fond 
of talking, and he keeps some very good stuff and we 
sit and talk. I never get away very early. 

51,892. Were you in an excited state that evening ? 
—I think very likely I might have been. 

51,893. He is really under the impression that you 
mentioned the sum of 85/, ?—Oh no, 
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51,894. You say you did not ?—I did not. | 

51,895. Do you remember meeting Mr. Forster 
Moore at the “Star” ?—I do not know. 

51,896. You know the place ?—I know the place 
well. 

51,897. Have you been in there ?—Not since last. 
Christmas, as Mr. Nokes very well knows. 

_ 51,898. Did you ever meet Mr. Forster Moore there ? 
—Many a time. 

51,899. Did you.mention a sum to him ?—Not that 
I am aware of in his presence or anyone else at the 
Stari, 

2 51,900. You have heard Mr. Moore say you did ?— 
es. 

51,901. You have heard him say you are very 
excited ?—At times. 

51,902. You heard him say so ?—-Yes. 

51,903. You heard him mention the sum of 85/. ?— 
I do not know that J did. 

51,904. He did mention 85/. ?—Very well. 

51,905. Besides that Mr. Phillips and Mr. Moore 
both say that on those two different occasions you 
mentioned the name of Mr. Coaks?—-Yes, I might 
have done. 

51,906. Was there any sum of 85/. in your mind 
then that you might have mentioned instead of 60s. ? 
—If a gentleman comes in and asks the price of any- 
thing I should say 75s. or 80s., and such like. 

51,907. Is there any particular transaction you have 
had of 85/. in buying cloth or selling clothes ?—No. | 

51,908. There is no special sum of 852. that you 
could have had in your mind P—No. 

51,909. Have you had any transaction with Mr. 
Coaks connected with borrowing ‘money or lending 
money, or putting money out for you that might have 
led to your thinking that he was indebted to you p— 
No ; he has never laid out any money for me. He is a 
good customer of mine and pays his accounts. 

51,910. Two gentlemen come and speak to two 
different occasions and on both occasions they say you 
mentioned a particular sum and a particular name, and 
the particular sum and particular name agree ?—If I 
ever said so, it is a mistake. 

51,911. Could you have made the mistake twice >— 
It is a mistake, and not the truth. 

51,912. You know of no sum of 85/,?—Upon my 
honour I do not. Ms 

51,9138. Did you hear Mr. Phillips say, “If you 
spent 85/. why did you not claim 100/. ? ”—Yes, I did 
hear that. 

51,914, He said that in the witness box to-day ?— 
Yes, but Mr. Phillips has said many things that are not 
true. He said I was in the seventh ward and in the 
eighth ward. I was not in either of them on the day 
of the election, or for two months previous. 

51,915. He did not say at that time “ Why did you 
not claim 100/ ? ”—He might have done in‘idle talk. 

51,916. He might have said that ?—He might in 
idle talk. 

51,917. What should you have claimed 100/. for ?— 
The whole thing is absurd. 
51,918. Did you say anything about 85/.?—I have 
no recollection of it. 4 
51,919. Had you been drinking that night ?—Yes. 

51,920. Had you been drinking the night you saw 
Mr. Forster Moore at the star ?—I cannot say that at 
all. When I pay a visit to Mr. Phillips, which is © 
seldom, it takes some time to part us. 

51,921. At the time you went to see Mr. Phillips 
was there any cause for excitement ?—Not that I 
know of, unless we get the excitement up afterwards. 

51,922. (Mr. Howard.) Were you excited after- 
wards ?>—I believe I was. 

51,923. I do not think I can ask you anything more. 
You pledge your solemn oath that this is all a delusion 
about the 85/. ?—It is, upon my honour. _ 

51,924. The only claim you have to make is 3/,? 
—That is all, pe . 
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Mr. Isaac Buee Coaxs recalled and further examined. 


| 51,925. (Lhe Witness.) Will you allow me to say a 
few words. I am on my oath. I have heard with 
some pain the contradictions in relation to this matter, 
and I should not occupy five minutes if I am permitted 
to give evidence, so far as I know anything of that 
transaction. 

51,926. (Mr. Howard.) We should call you in the 
ordinary way ’—I am aware that there are other 
matters, but I mean simply with reference to this 
matter of Mr. Bingham’s. Here is a report going 
forth to-day, and I think it is only fair to me that I 
should say all I know about it, which I can do in 
three minutes. ~ ry 

51,927. Allow me to suggest to you that Mr. 
Atkinson remains to be called upon this matter >— 
Yes, J assume that Mr. Atkinson’s evidence would 
support Mr. Phillips, but it would not alter what I 
have to say. ; 

51,928. I assume nothing. I remind you of that. 
The next thing is this, we will not go into the matter 
with you, nor ask you questions, but if you desire to 
say anything about it, do so?—lI do, and I should be 
happy to answer any questions that you may please 
to ask me afterwards. I only saw Mr. Bingham once 
before the election, and that was on calling upon him, 
as he is my tailor, for some matter of business in 
connexion with him as my tailor. I never authorised 
him to spend a shilling on the election. I never knew 
that he contemplated spending a shilling, and it was 
a matter which, took me very much by surprise when, 
some long time after the election, | heard my name 
banded about the city, in connexion with a large 
claim of Mr. Bingham. I never heard the amount 
mentioned, but the first person who mentioned it to 
me was Samuel Daynes. He said one day, “ What is 
this that Bingham is saying about you?”’ I said, “I 
“ yeally don’t know. Mr. Bingham has been my 
“ tailor for 20 years, and so far as I have had an 
“ opportunity of promoting his interests, I have done 
“ so. I have taken three of my High Sheriffs to him 
for liveries, and I cannot conceive why he should 
associate my name with any claim.” I never gave 
him any order, I never said a word to encourage him 
to spend money. When I saw Mr. Bingham I re- 
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ferred to the election, and as he had been a candidate 


iInmy own ward in. the preceding November, I said, 


“T suppose you are hoping to run your man in,” or 
something of that kind. Not a word passed from my 
lips which could have been construed as an authority 
for him to spend money. When this thing was men- 
tioned to me months afterwards, I said to Daynes, “ It 
“is rather odd, if Bingham has a claim, that he has 
“never preferred it in any way,” for up to that time 
he had not applied to me for a shilling. Some time 
after that Mr. Bingham came to my office to be paid 
the amount (I can tell you the precise date, because I 


recollect perfectly the occasion) due for the liveries © 


for one of the sheriffs, for whom I had the honour to 
act. Igave him a cheque,and then he said to me, 
“Well, I don’t know who is to pay me, but I have 
“‘ got some kind of claim upor some one in connexion 
“ with the last election.” TI said, ‘It is very odd, at 
** all events, that you, belonging to the Conservative 
“ party, should make any claim upon me.” He said, 
“J thought you were the agent of Sir Henry Stracey.” 
I said, “ Sir Henry Stracey is a client and a personal 
“ friend, but I did not act for him in any way at the 
“ election,” and I said, “ What does it come to?” He 
said, “Only a few pounds,” and I said, “I do not 
“ know anyone in Norwich who can better afford to pay 
“a few pounds for the Conservative cause than you 
“can.” That is every word that passed between us. 
It has been insinuated: here to-day that there may 
have been some kind of squaring. I think it is 
shocking that such an insinuation should have been 
uttered by a witness. I have not held any kind of 
communication with Mr. Bingham or any other living 
soul upon this claim. I have sat it out here to-day to 
hear everything that has taken place, and I stand here 
under the solemnity of an oath to say that I never 
authorised one shilling to be spent, that I never had a 
claim made upon me, and that it was only incidentally 
mentioned to me when I was paying the High Sheriffs’ 
bill. I repudiated it altogether, and the answer I got 
was “I thought you were agent to Sir Henry Stracey, 
and therefore would pay me.” Iam much obliged to 
you for permitting my statement to accompany the 
evidence I have heard to-day with so niuch regret. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


THIRTY-KIGHTH DAY. 


Friday, 15th October 1875. 


51,929. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What are you ?—A 


@ labourer. 


51,930. Are you aware that if you tell us all the 
¢ruth about what you have been doing at elections, we 
can give you a certificate of exemption, so that nothing 
shall happen to you?—Very well. 

51,931. Are you aware of that ?—Yes. 

51,932. Nothing may happen, except perhaps that 
you may not be allowed to vote again. Yesterday we 
had Mrs. Lockwood before us. Will you tell us what 
dealings you had with her onthe election days of 1874 
and 1875 ?—As near as I can. About ten minutes 
past one on the election day I went into Mrs. Lock- 
‘wood’s, seeing my wife was there, and, during the time 
J was there, Mrs. Lockwood asked me. if I had been 
and voted, I said, “No.” She said, “ Who are you 


Grorce Hotmes sworn and examined. 


“« soing to vote for,” I said, “ Wilkinson.” She said, 
“ Well, I know you are a good old Tory, and if you 
“ vote for him I will give you half-a-crown $” she gave. 
me half-a-crown. ‘There was one pot of stout got 
during the time I was there, and that was drunk 
between my wife, Mrs. Lockwood, and her sister. 

51,933. Where did this happen?—At Mr. Lock- 
wood’s house. 

51,934. Between one and two on the election day ? 
—Between one and two on the election day. 

51,935. In 1875 ?—Yes. 

51,986. You got the 2s. 6d. and went and voted for 
Wilkinson ?—I got the 2s. 6d. and went along with 
her husband ; he got 2s. 6d. at the same time. 

51,937. Who did >—Mr. Lockwood. We went into 
Pike’s, the corner public-house, and had two glasses of 
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porter ; ; he had one and I had one. Then I went up 
to the Hope brewery and had one there, and from 
there I went and voted and went straight to work. 

51,938. Is it true that she gave herd husband half-a- 
crown P—Yes. 

51,939. Did he go and vote at the same time ?—He 
went up to the Hope brewery with me. We went into 
the corner public-house and had a glass of ale, and I 
left him there ; whether he went and voted or not I 
cannot say. 

51,940. You say she gave her husband half-a- 
crown ?—Her own husband. 

51,941. (Mr. Howard.) You went and voted with 
him ?—He did not go to the poll with me. We went 
to the Hope brewery and we had a glass of ale there, 
and then I left him. 

51,942. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you say that you had 


28s 6d. for promising your vote ?>—I had said I should 


vote for Wilkinson, and she said, “If you do, I will 
“ give you half-a-crown.” 

31, 943. Thereypon she gave you the half-crown ?— 
Thereupon she gave me the half-crown. 

51,844. Before you voted ?—Before I voted. 

51,945. I presume you did vote for Wilkinson P— 
I did vote for Wilkinson. 

51,946. (Mr. Howard.) Did you know Mrs. Lock- 
wood before this P—Yes, sir. 

51,947. How long had you known her e--Several 
months before. 

51,948. Were you in the habit of seeing her or her 
husband ?—Yes. 

51,949. Visiting the house ?—Yes. 

51,950. Did you visit the house on that day ?—Yes, 
on the election day 

51,951. Was it at her own house that you saw her? 
Ves. 

51,952. Was it there that you got the half-crown ? 
+-Yes, j in the shop. 

51,953. Was anyone else present >—Only her hus- 
band. 

51,954. He was there >—Yes. 

51,955. You are clear about this, are you ?—Yes. 

51,956. We had her before us yesterday ?>—Yes ; I 
will not be certain, but I think my wife see her give 
her husband the half-crown. 

51,957. Is your wife here >—Yes, she is outside. 

51,958. When you went in, both husband and wife 
were present ?>—Yes. 

51,959. What did you go in for ?—I went on occa- 
sion of seeing my wife inside the shop. 

51,960. What was she doing there ?—I cannot say. 
I suppose she had dealings at the shop. 

51,961. Was that the reason P—Yes, she went there. 

51,962. You went in with her?—No, she was in- 
side, and when IJ left my work at one o’clock I saw 
her there. 

51,968. You had a talk ?—Yes. 

51,964. Who began the conversation ?—I think 
Mrs. Lockwood did; she asked me if I had voted. 

51,965. Did the husband speak to you about it ?— 
Not then. 

51,966. You told her you had not voted, but were 
going to vote ?—I said I was going to vote for Wilkin- 
son. 

51,967. What did she say then P—She said, “I know 


“ you always were a good old Tory. Go and vote, . 


“ and if you vote for Wilkinson I will give you half-a- 
“ crown.” 

51,968. She offered the half-crown and you took it ? 
—I took it, naturally enough. 

51,969. Naturally enough ?>—As a gift. 

51,970. For your vote ?>—Yes. 

51,971. Was Mr..Lockwood there allthis time ?— 
No, not then, he was not; he was in the back room. 

51,972. Was he in the shop when you began to talk 
about voting >—When I began to talk about voting, 
but he went backward for his dinner. 

51,973. Did he hear his wife- say she would give 
you half-a-crown ?—TI don’t think he did. 

51,974. Tell me?—I am almost sure he did not, he 
being i in the back room. 
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51,975. Say so if you are not sure.—I am not sure ; ; 
it would sooner say he did not than he did. 

51,976. Tell me a little more definitely >—I think I 
will say he did not. 

51,977. Are you positive, because you seem to have 
a:distinet recollection >—A distinct recollection. 

51,978. ‘That he had gone out?—That he was in 
the back room. 

51,979. ‘That he had gone out before she said she 
would give you half-a-crown ?—Out of the shop. 

51,980. Out of the shop into the back room ?—Yes. 

51,981. Do you know why he went out ?—No. 

51, 982. Did he come back before you left >—No. 

51,988. Did you see him again >—Yes, when I went 
into thetback room. 

51,984. Who was there ?—My wife was there, then. 

51,985. Was she talking with him?—With the 
other women there. 

51,986. Inside the room ?—Yes. 

51,987. Were you and your wife left alone in the 
shop ?—Yes. 

51,988. That was when the marketing went on for 
your vote?—There was not much marketing about 
the vote. 

51;989. Did you think it was marketing forjyour 
vote Pu said I was going to vote for Wilkinson, and 
I took it as a gift. 

51,990: ‘You took it as a eift for your vote >—Yes. 

51,991. Was your wife, or Mr. Lockwood, or anyone 
present when she said she would give you half-a- 
crown ?—TI don’t think there was. 

51,992. Will you swear no one was there ?—I would 
sooner say they were than they were not. 

51,993. Was there anyone else present ?—I am not 
certain whether my wife stood behind me or not 5 I 
don’t think she was there. 

51,994. Have you had any conversation with your 
wife about this P—No. 

51,995. To find out whether she was there or not? 
—No. 

51,996. Have you not talked to her about coming 
up to give evidence ?—Not till I got a subpoena yester- 
day. 

51,997. Then you asked her what she knew about 

it >—I asked her whether she saw her give me half-a- 
crown, and she said she did not; she saw Lockwood 
take it. 

51,998. You believe no one was present when you 
took it >—No, I don’t believe there was. 

51,999,, There were several persons there, but they 
were in the other room ?—-In the other room. 

52,000. Is that a kitchen >—A sort of sitting room. 

52,001. Why were they talking there; were they 
customers ?—I cannot tell. 

52,002. Were they customers?—One appeared to 
be a customer, and one was her sister. 

52,003. You mean Mrs. Darby ?—Yes. 

52, 004. Did you tell Lockwood that you had had 
half-a-crown from his wife ?—No. : 

52,005. Did you ever tell anyone ?-——No. 

52,006. You kept it a secret to yourself ?—I kept it 
to myself, no further than telling my wife. : 

52,007. When was it that Mrs. Lockwood gave 
half-a-crown to her husband for his vote ?—I should 
think about half-past 1, or 20 minutes to 2. 

52,008, On the. same occasion?—On the same 
occasion. 

52,009.. Was 
kitchen P—Yes. 

. 62,010, Into the shop ?—Into the shop. , 

52,011. You were still there r—I came out of the 
kitchen along with him. He followed me out of the 
sitting room, and he asked for some money. His wife 
said, ‘I will give you a shilling.” He said he wanted 
5s. She said, “ I will give you half-a-crown, the same 
“ as Holmes.” 

52,012. Was anything said about his vote ?—She 
said, go and vote with Holmes. 

52,013. I put this question to her yesterday : 
“* you buy your husband’s vote >—(A.) No, sir, because 
“ T knew he would go and vote. I believe I told him 


it after he came back out of the 
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“ about it after the election.” You have told us just 
the contrary >—What I have spoken is the truth, what 
I see done there. 

52,014. You swear that she told her husband she 
had given you half-a-crown, and requested him to go 
and vote for Wilkinson, and gave him half-a-crown ? 
—Yes. 

52,015. You considered that was for his vote ?—Yes. 

52,016. You did not think it odd that a wife should 
bribe her husband ?—I should. 

52,017. It struck you as rather droll ?>—Yes. 

52,018. That he should he bribed with probably his 
own half-crown, by his own wife ?—I don’t know 
whether it was his own half-crown. 

52,019. Did it strike you as an odd transaction ?— 
es. 

52,020. It seemed so to you ?—I knew he had it. 

52,021. And before that, she spoke to him about 
his vote ?—Yes. 

52,022. At the same moment ?—Yes. 

52,023. Do you know anything about anyone else 
getting half-a-crown on that day >—Not anyone. 

52,024. Did you vote P—Yes. 

52,025. How did you vote >—For Wilkinson. 

52,026. What part have you taken. in elections at 


other times, in Norwich ?—Never any particular thing . 


at all. 

52,027. Did you take a particular half-crown in 
1874 ?—Not at all. Never took a fraction before on 
either side. 

52,028. You seem to have taken to it naturally 
enough in 1875. How was that ?—I thought I might 
as well take half-a-crown as anyone else, I suppose. 

52,029. Then it is a common thing, is it, in 
Norwich ?—I never got it before. 

62,030. You have heard of it >—Yes. 

52,031. You thought you ought to be in with the 
rest >—Yes. 

52,032. Is that about the English of it >—Yes. 

52,088. Tell me your own belief, founded upon 
your experience and observation, about Norwich. Is 
there a’comparatively large class of voters who.expect 
to be paid for their votes >—I think most of them like 
to be paid for a day’s work, and I think they ought 
to be. 

52,034. What is a day’s work? Does it mean the 
vote ?—I think if a man loses a day’s work he ought 
to be paid for it. 

52,035. Do you think they are paid for a day’s 
work /—Not all of them, but the majority of them. 

52,036. Am I right in assuming that the great bulk 
of voters, in your belief, and according to your obser- 
vation, take money if they can get it on the election 

day, for their votes?—The great majority I don’t 
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know anything about; I never mixed myself up with 
election matters. 

52,037. According to your observation ?>—I daresay 
they do. 

52,038. You did for your’s?—I did for mine. 

52,039. Are you aware of the legal offence you 
committed ?—I found it out afterwards. 

52,040. Surely you knew it at the time ?—If I had 
I should not have done it; a great many people do 
things at the impulse of the moment that they are 
sorry for afterwards. J 

52,041. I am afraid you had some conviction in 
your own mind that it was wrong? Did you think 
that a.man who was selling his vote was doing a 
moral wrong ?—A’ man does not sell his vote if he 
gets paid for a day’s wotk. 

52,042. I should think you would have been rather 
ashamed of it as an Englishman if anyone had found 
you outside the shop selimg your vote for half-a- 
crown ?—I don’t know. 

52,043, It is a legal offence, for which you might 
be prosecuted ; do you know that ?—Yes. 

52,044. Do you know that you might be prosecuted 
now, upon your own statement ?—I was certain of it 
afterwards. 

52,045. The Attorney-General might prosecute you 
now, and convict you, probably, on your own state- 
ment, and send you to prison. Have you realised 
that in your own mind ?—No, I did not know till 
now. 

52,046. Is there any other information you can 
give us upon any subject connected with either of the 
elections >—No. 

52,047. Do you know of any other act of bribery ? 
—lI really do not. 

52,048. You must tell us of it if you do?—I do 
not ; I never mixed myself up with elections before 
nor yet since. 

52,049. Have you always been a Conservative ?— 
Always. 

52,050. Have you always voted Tory?—TI only 
voted at two elections. 

52,051. How long have you had a vote?—I voted 
in 1874 for Colman and Huddleston, and this time for 
Wilkinson ; that is all I have voted in Norwich. 

52,052. Did you get anything for your vote in 
1874 ?—No. 

52,053. Were you offered anything >—No. 

52,054. Were you put on as a messenger ?—No. 

52,055. Were you canvassed ?—No. 

52,056. You went to the poll ?—I went to the poll. 
I worked for Colman at the time, and I voted for 
Colman and Huddleston. 

52,057. Were you canvassed for your vote ?—No. 
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52,058. (Mr. Howard.) Are you the wite of the 
last witness ?—Yes. 

52,059..Do you remember the polling day at the 
election of 1875 ?—Yes. 

52,060. When Wilkinson and ‘Tillett were candi- 
dates?—Yes. _ 

52,061. Were you out with your husband on that 
day anywhere ?—Some part of the day. 

52,062. Do you remember seeing Mrs. Lockwood 
on that day?—Yes. 

52,068. Were you in her shop ?—Yes. 

52,064. What for?—She keeps a shop, and I went 
in for an errand. 

52,065. To buy something ?—Yes. 

52,066. At what time of the day was it >—A little 
after 10. 

52,067. Was your husband with you ?—No, he was 
at work. 

52,068. Did you see him when you were there ?— 
During the dinner-hour, a short time. : 

52,069. He came in then ?>—Yes. 

52,070. What isthe dinner hour ?—Between 1 and 2. 


52,071. Had you been at Mrs. Lockwood’s from 10 


_ to 2 ?—Yes. 


52,072. What were you doing all the time ; you were 
not dealing for goods >—No, I was not. 

52,073. What were you talking about ?—Different 
things ; I was nursing a child some part of the time. 

52,074. A little friendly chat >—Yes, some part of 
the time. 

52,075. You took a good while to do it. Were you 
in the private room ?—Yes, some part of the time. 

52,076. And in the shop the rest of the time 2—In 
the shop some part of the time. 

52,077. You are a friend of Mrs. Lockwood’s, I 
suppose ?—Yes, I was then very intimate with her, 

52,078. You went to have a chat ?—Yes. 

52,079. And you were there for three or four 
hours ?—Yes. 

52,080. Did your husband come in between 1 and 
2 o’clock ?—He was going past. 

52,081. Did he come in? — During the dinner 
hour. : 

52,082. Who was in the shop when your husband 
came in ?—Mr. Lockwood and Mrs, Lockwood. 
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52,083. Had Lockwood been there long >—No, he 
came home between 1 and 2 to dinner. 

52,084. Who else was there ?>—Mrs. Dunthorne,. 

52,085. Did you know her before that ?—No, I 
never saw the woman before. 

52,086. Who else was there ?—Her sister came in 
some part of the time. 

52,087. What is her name ?>—Mrs. Darby. 

52,088. Anyone else ?--No, I did not see anyone 
else. 

52,089. Were you all talking together in the little 
room, or in the shop ?—In the little room. 

52,090. Did your husband come into the little 
room ?— Yes. ; 

52,091. Tell us what happened there ?—No further 
than I drank once or twice’ with Mrs. Lockwood 
during the dinner hour. ‘ 

52,092. What else have you to tell us; there is 
something on your mind ?—No there is not. 

52,098. Are you sure >—Yes. 

52,094. Do you know what you have come here 
about ?>—Yes. 

52,095. What ?—To speak the truth, I suppose. 

52,096. That is quite true, and I am sure you will 
do it. What did you come here to talk about? Have 
you any notion ?—Not the slightest, no further than 
what you asked me, so far as I can tell you. 

52,097. I thought perhaps you would tell me with- 
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out giving me the trouble of asking you. I ask you 
now what you recollect ?—I do not recollect any- 
thing. 

52,098. We have heard that you and your husband 
had a talk yesterday about this matter ?—I did not see 
my husband until the afternoon. 

52,099. When he had the summons you talked 
about it ?—Yes, about haying it. 

52,100. And about what he was coming here to talk 
about ?>—No, I did not. 

52,101. Do not say that without thinking, because 
we have had his evidence >—No further than I was 
going to speak the truth. . 

52,102. Did he not talk to you about what the 
truth was ?—No, I knew the truth as well as he did. 

52,103. Had you no conversation with your husband 
as to what he was going to talk about when he came 
here?—No ; he never told me what he was going to 
say. 
52,104. Did he mention anything to you yesterday 
about a vote ?—No. 

52,105. Nor abouta sum of money ?>—No; he never 
told me that. 

52,106. Did you speak to him about money ?— 
Yesterday ? 

52,107. Yes ?—No. 

52,108. Axe you sure ?—I did not. 


Grorce Hoxmus recalled and further examined. 


52,109. (Mr. Howard.) I understcod you to say 
that you had a talk with your wife yesterday about 
this, after you got the’summons ?>—Yes, we had a talk 
about it. 


52,110. About the vote and the money ?—About 
the vote and about the money. 


Jane Howmes recalled—further examined. 


52,111. (Mr. Howard.) Now I do not want to 
pursue this little unpleasantness between you and 
your husband further than I am actually bound to do. 
Just think. I will protect you if you will tell me the 
truth. What did you talk to your husband about ?— 
I did not say anything to him about his vote ; he only 
told me that Mrs. Lockwood gave him half-a-crown. 

52,112. Why did you not tell me that before? You 
must remember that you are upon your oath, and 
that you are liable to be prosecuted if you tell us 
what is not true. If I had not called your husband 
into court again, you would probably have persisted 
to the end against my questions. Now tell me what 
you and he said together ; you need not be afraid ?— 
He told me I was to speak the truth, and Mrs. Lock- 
wood gave him half-a-crown. 

52,118. What did he say about his vote and 
the half-crown ?—He said Mrs. Lockwood called him 
in at the dinner hour and gave him half-a-crown for 
voting. 

52,114. Did you know it before ?—I did not know 


‘he got the half-a-crown until after he had it. 


52,115. When did he tell you ?—It might be when 
he came home from work. 

52,116. Did he tell you that Mrs. Lockwood had 
given it to him ?—Yes. 

§2,117. For his vote ?—Yes. 

52,118. Do you know what money your husband 
had in the morning, when he went to work ?—He 
hadn’t any. If he had it was very little. 

52,119. Did you see anything of the half-crown ?— 
No. 

52,120. You never saw the half-crown?—I saw 
Mr. Lockwood’s half-crown. 

52,121. Did you see your husband’s half-crown ?— 
No, I did not see that. ah 

52,122. When he came home at night he had more 
than he started with in the morning ?—Yes, I know 
he had a little more. 

52,123. How did you find it out p—Of course he 
put his hand in his pocket and took it out. 

52,124. What did he take out ?—-I think it was a 
shilling. 


52,125. Had he a shilling when he left home in the 
morning ?—-That he had not. ; 

52,126. Did you see that 2s. 6d. given to your 
husband ?>—No, I did not. : 

52,127. Was it given in the shop ?—In the shop, 
and I was in the little room. e 

52,128. You did not see-it ?—No. 

52,129. And did not hear of it until you got home 
at night ?—No. : ; 

52,130. Did you see any other 2s. 6d. >—I saw her 
give her husband one. 

52,131. Was that afterwards, when you were leaving ? 
—That was between | and 2. 

52,132. When you were leaving. You went back 
into the shop ?—It was between 1 and 2. 

52,133. Was it before your husband’s 2s. 6d. was 
given to him ?—No, I believe he had it before Lock- 
wood had. * 3 

52,134. How did it come about that you saw 2s. 6d. 
given by Mrs. Lockwood to her husband ?—He told 
me about it when he came home that Mrs. Lockwood 
gave him 2s. 6d. 

52,135. But you saw Mrs. Lockwood give her 
husband 2s. 6d. ?>—I saw that. 

52,136. How came that about ?—She asked him to 
go and vote; he said, ‘‘ Not without you give me some 
money.” She asked how much he wanted, he said he 
wanted 5s. She said, “No, I will give you half-a- 
crown,” and she went to the drawer. He said to 
my husband, “Come, let us go and have a glass.” 
They went out. 

' 52,137. There is no mistake about that >—That is 
the truth, sir, it was half-a-crown apiece. 

52,138. There is no mistake about Mrs. Lockwood 
speaking to her husband abont going to vote ?—She 
told him to go and vote for Mr. Wilkinson. 

52,189. Did she tell your hushand she had given 
Lockwood 2s. 6d. for his vote ?—I did not hear it. 

52,140. Your husband says she did ?—She might, I 
‘was in the room. it 

52,141. Mrs. Lockwood says she did not tell her 
husband anything of it until after the election day ?— 
That is the truth. arih ef : 
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52,142. Is that all you know about it p—Yes. 

52,148. Do you know anything else ?—No. 

52,144. You must not wait for me to ask you ques- 
tions; it is your bounden duty to tell us anything you 
know ?—That is all I know. I saw her give him 


2s. 6d. I did not see her give anyone else but her’ 


husband. 

52,145. Do you know a gentleman named Miller ? 
—No, I do not. 

52,146. Do you know the “Compasses” public- 
house ?—Yes, I do. 

52,147. Does that suggest anything to your mind. 
Do you see what I am going to ask you about ?—I 
went in with Mrs. Lockwood. 

52,148. Do you see what I am referring to >—Yes ; 
I went, in with Mrs. Lockwood. 

52,149. When ?—On the election day. 

52,150. In what year ?—1875. 

52,151. You went in with Mrs. Lockwood ?— Yes. 

52,152. You went to “ The Compasses” with her ? 
—Yes, from her house. 

52,153. Had you called for her ?—She came for me 
to go for an errand. 

52,154. What errand ?—She met two gentlemen on 
Tombland. 

52,155. What errand did you go on?—She did not 
go after she met the two gentlemen. 

52,156. Where was she going ?—She was going to 
buy things for her shop. 

52,157. You were walking with her ?—Yes. 

52,158. She met two gentlemen ?>—T-wo gentlemen. 

52,159. Did you know them ?—No, I did not. 

52,160. Do you know them now ?—No. 

52,161. Have you heard who they were ?—No, I 
did not hear who they were. 

52,162. Did you go into the public-house?—Yes, 
with her. 

52,163. Did they go in too ?—Yes, these two gentle- 
men did. ; 

52,164. Did they have a talk with her ?—Yes, the 
did. 

52,165. Were you standing near ?—No, she was a 
little way off. 

52,166. How far off ?—Further than I am now from 


ou. 
* 52,167. Was it at the bar, or in the room of the 
public-house ?—It was at the little wicket, and I stood 
at the bar. é 

52,168. Were you able to ‘hear what they said ?—-I 
could see them, but I could not hear the conversation 
because they did not talk very loud. 

52,169. Did both gentlemen take part in the con- 
versation, or only one ?—Both of them. 

52,170. Was the one taller than the other ?—I think 
he was. : 

52,171. What sort of man. was the shorter one of 
the two ?—A stout man. 

52,172. Did you hear anything they said >—They 
did not talk loud enough. 

52,178, Did you see them or either of them do 
anything ?>—No, I did not. | 

52,174. Have you any idea what it was that she 
and they were talking about together ?—I know it was 
about the election. 4 

52,175. How do you know that it was about the 
election if you did not hear anything they said ?—I 
heard her say she should like Wilkinson to get in. 

52,176. To whom did she say that?—These two 
gentlemen. 

52,177. You did hear that wae heard her say that. 

52,178. Did you hear anything more than that ?— 
No. 

52,179. That was all ?—That was all. 

52,180. So that what followed upon that, you have 
no idea >—No, I have not. ‘ 

52,181. Did she ever tell you ?——No, she did not. 

52,182. Do you know at this moment, from anything 
you have heard, what it was about. You look as if 
you did >—No. 

52,183. Has anyone told you >—No, 

52,184, Are you sure P—Yes, 
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52,185. Have you not a notion of your own what it 
was that Mrs. Lockwood and these two gentlemen 
were doing ?—No, I did not take any notice. 

52,186. You. have heard ?—They called her on one 
side and appeared to wish to talk secretly to her, and 
I did not listen. 

52,187. Did you go away with her ?—Yes. 

52,188. Where did you go to ?—To her house. 

52,189. You two alone ?—And Mrs. Dunthorne. 

52,190. Was Mrs. Dunthorne in “ The Compasses ” 
at the time >——Yes. 

52,191. Did she hear, what was said ?—She was 
close by the side of me. 

52,192. If you did not hear, probably she did not? 
—No, I do not suppose she did. 

52,193. Has she told you, since ?—No; I never saw 
her afterwards. 

52,194. You and Mrs. Teckwood and Mrs. Dun- 
thorne left together, and went to her house 2—Yes. 

52,195. What became of the gentlemen ?—We left 
them there. * 


52,196. Did you ever see them again?—One of 
them. 

52,197. Which ?—Not the stout one. 

52,198. The taller man ?—Yes. 

52,199. When did you see him next ?—During the 
afternoon. 

52,200. Where ?—He came to Mrs. Lockwood’s. 

52,201. You happened to be there still?—I was 


there still. 

52,202. Was anyone else there ?—Mrs. Dunthorne. 

52,203. Did he come into the shop ?—Yes. 

52,204. Was anyone else there besides him and Mrs. 
Lockwood ?>—Mrs. Dunthorne and me. 

52,205. Did he talk to Mrs. Lockwood ?—Yes. 

52,206. And to you ?—No; he called Mrs. Lockwood 
on one side and said he wanted to speak to her. 

52,207. Could you hear what was said >—No. 

52,208. Did you see what was done ?—She shut the 
middle door. : 

52,209. And shut you in ?—Yes. 

52,210. Into the room ?—Yes. 

52,211. Although there is a door between the room 
and the shop, I suppose it is the same apartment ?— 
Yes: 

52,212. Divided by the door when it is shut ?— 
Yes. 

52,218. You stood inside the little room, and when 
he began to talk she shut the door ?—Yes. 

52,214. Did your womanly curiosity induce you to 
peep over the curtain and see what was going on ?—I 
did rather want to know what was going on. 

52,215. Did you look ?—Yes, I looked. 

52,216. ‘What was going on?. Be careful ?—I saw 
the gentleman give her some money, but I did not 
know how much it was. 

52,217. Did you see him put his hand in his 
pocket ?—No, I heard the money rattle. 

52,218. What did it sound like p—Silver. 

52,219. You could not see it ?—No, E could not 
see it; but I told Mrs. Lockwood of it when she 
came in. 

52,220. When the gentleman gave her some money, 
did. he leave ?>—-Yes, after he got a pint of porter. 

52,221. Had you any conversation with him before 
he left >—No. 

52,222. Nor Mrs. Dunthorne ?—No. 

52,223. Now tell us what you said to Mrs. Lock- 
wood ?>—I said, “That gentleman gave you some 
money.” She laughed and said, “Only a few shil- 
lings.” I said “ There was more than a few shillings ; 
“ T heard the rattle of it.” She said, “It was not 
more than 7s.” I said, “I thought it was more.” She 
said, “That is all. I want that for my trouble.” 

52,224. Did she tell you what her trouble had 
been ?>—-No. 

52,225. Did you know ?—No. 

52,226. Did you suspect ?—No, I did not. 

52,227. Did you not?—No; I did not know what 
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there was between her and the gentleman, and I did 


not ask. : : 

52,229. I must trouble you a little more about this. 
Did you not believe at that time that her trouble was 
some little matter of business ?—No further than her 
going and getting these votes. I took it for that. 

52,230. You thought she had got votes ?—Yes; I 
took it for that. 

52,231. She did not say so, at all events >—No, she 
did not. 

52,232. Did you leave ?>—Yes. 

52,233. Was Mr. Lockwood there at that time P— 
No, he went away with my husband in the dinner hour, 
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52,234. Had you any conversation with him about 
this matter >—No. 
52,235. At any time ?—No. 
52,236. Have you had no further conversation with 
him about it P—No ; no further conversation at all. 
52,237. Had you anything for your trouble ?-—No, 
that I had not. 
52,238. Did you try to get votes —No. 
52,239. You know some voters, do you not ?—No, 
not any; I do not trouble myself about them. 
. 52,240. You do not trouble about elections ?—No. 
52,241. You did not take any trouble about it 2— 
No. : 
52,242. This is all true, is it >—Yes. 


Mr. Jonn Goipsmiru ATKINSON recalled and further examined. 


52,243. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you have some 
idea what you have come here about ?—Yes. 
52,244. Tell me in your own way about Bingham’s 
matter, and what you know about it >—I.would rather 
you put a question if you would. e 

52,245. I will ask you, then. You know Bingham, 
do you ?—Yes. 

52,246. Have you had any conversation with 
Bingham at any time about election matters ?—] 
spoke to him yesterday about two minutes as I was 
coming down the street, and I said, “I believe I am 
“ wanted up at the Commission.” 

52,247. About what time of the day was that i—T 
suppose that was just about 1 o’clock, as near as I can 
tell. I was coming from the court. Mr. Bingham 
said, “ I do not think I have spoken to you these last 
“ two or three years excepting ‘how doyou do.” “T 
“ believe that is right ” I said, and passed on. 

52,248. Is that right ?—That is correct. 

‘52,249. Did you ever have a conversation with him 
within the last two years, or one year, in the presence 
of Mr. Forster Moore, Mr. Frederick Phillips, or 
separately with him, about election matters ?—Cer- 


‘tainly not. 


52,250. Did you ever hear from him that he had 
hada conversation with, Forster Moore or Phillips ?— 
No. 

52,251. Have you‘had no conversation at all with 
him about the election ?—I have not. 

52,252. At no time ?—At no time. 

52,253. Or about ‘any sum of money that he was 
supposed to have expended in the election ?>—No; 
certainly not. 

52,254. I must ask you, formally, have you ever 
told anybody that you had a conversation with him ? 
—Certainly not, bs 

52,255. Have you ever mentioned the seventh 
ward, or the name of Mr. Coaks, to him in ¢on- 
nexion with any money he is supposed to have spent 
at an election ?—No. f 

52,256. Is this all news ?—It is all news so far as 


” being false. 


52,257. It is news to you ?—Yes. 

52,258. Have you had any conversation with any- 
one else about Mr. Bingham and Mr, Coaks?—Mr. 
Phillips had a conversation with me some months 
ago. fap bau 

52,259. I mean with Bingham ?—No. 

52,260. With anybody from or connected with 
Bingham ?—Unless you mean Mr. Phillips. 

52,261. No, I do not mean him. Do you know a 
man of the name of Read?—Yes. peree 

52,262. Had you any conversation with Read about 
it 2—I have had no conversation. I was by Mr. 
Philips’s doorway one evening, I do not know how 
long ago now, it might be six weeks, and Mr. Read 
came up, and Mr. Phillips and Mr, Read had a con- 
versation together. ss E : 

52,263. In your hearing ?—Yes; I did not interfere 
in it, I stood by. b 

52,264. You heard what was said ?—I heard chiefly 
what was said, but I paid very little regard to it. 

52,265. It was Phillips, you, and Read, I suppose ? 
—Yes, 


52,266. Anyone else ?—No. 

52,267. Tell me in your own way, as near as you 
can, what was said ?—I believe Mr, Read came up and 
said to Mr. Phillips “ Good evening.” I was about 
leaving Mr. Phillips at the time, and Mr. Phillips said 
something to the effect “How are you getting on,” 
or something of that sort, about the election, and I 
believe Mr. Read said he had no summons, and then 
Mr. Phillips put some other questions to him. ° 

52,268. Do you remember what they were ?—I do 


not know exactly what they were, but the, purport of 


the answers was he said he was out with Mr. Bingham 
on the election day, riding about. 

52,269. Anything else ?—That he, Read, found 
fault with either not being. paid, or not being paid 
sufficiently, for his trouble. 

52,270, For his trouble on that day ?—Yes. 

52,271. Read did ?—Yes. ; 

52,272. Anything else?>—I am not quite certain, 
but I think in connexion with Mr. Offord’s name, he 
said that Mr. Offord was with him part of the time. 

52,273. Was anything mentioned about any sum 
of money ?—I did not hear any sum of money men- 
tioned. The conversation lasted only a few minutes. 

52,274, Nothing. about a large sum ?—I did not 
hear anything. 

52,275. Might it have been said without your 
hearing it ?—Yes, I stood by. I did not interfere, 
nor did I ask any questions. 

52,276. Did you hear Read tell Mr. Phillips the 
names of any places or persons he had visited on 
the election day ?—I do not recollect hearing any- 
thing said about the names. * ; 

52,277. Or places, or houses, or polling booths ?— 
I think he referred to some ward,. whether he said 
the seventh or the eighth ward I must leave, but he 
did not refer to any names in my presence, _ 

52,278. Not names of persons ?—No. 

52,279. Nor names of places, excepting that ?>—No; 
excepting that he was driving about with Mr. 
Bingham in some ward ; I think it was the seventh or 
eighth. 

52,280. You did not hear him say anything about 
having spent money ?—I do not recollect his saying 
anything about spending any money. 

52,281. Was the name of any gentleman mentioned ? 


—Only Mr. Offord’s name, that I recollect. He men- - 


tioned Mr, Bingham. 

52,282. Did you hear Mr. Coaks’ name mentioned ? 
—lI do not recollect. 

52,283. Did you hear him say that money had 
been spent by Mr. Bingham, or by himself, at the 
request or instance of Mr. Coaks ?—I did not hear 
that. 

52,284. Did you hear him say he could not get the 
money back ?—Mr. Read ? , 

52,285, Yes?—No; I heard him complain he was 
not paid sufficiently, or not paid at all, I do not know 
which. 

52,286. Do you remember his saying, in answer 1o 
any question from Mr. Phillips, “ You do not suppose 
“ if we were going to do such a thing we should take 
** such a man as Offord about with us, it had all been 
“ done before he appeared”?—I heard him say in 
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answer to Mr. Phillips something to that effect, but I 
could not say what. 

52,287. What did you think it meant at the time ; 
what had bee said ?—It was to the effect that they 
had not Mr. Offord with them all the time. That 
was what I inferred. 

52,288. Did you hear anything like this “ You do 
“ not suppose if we were going to do such a thing 
“ we should take such aman as Offord about with 
“us; it had all been done before he appeared ” ?—I 
cannot say I did. I know he said what I interpreted 
was that Mr. Offord was not with him all the time. 

52,289. If anything-of that sort, as I have suggested 
to you, had been said, it would have left a distinct 
impression on your mind ?—JI really do not think it 
would. It was past 12 o’clock at night, I was walking 
home with Mr. Phillips; I was about bidding him 
“good bye,” and up came Mr. Read, and the con- 
versation lasted something like three or four minutes. 
The conversation took place in the street, I really 
took very little heed of it. 

52,290. Was Read sober ?—I do not know him 
enough to say whether ,he was sober, the man seemed 
to me as if he had been drinking a little. 

52,291. Muddled a little ?>—He seemed to me, cer- 
tainly, as if he was not perfectly sober. 

52,292. You did not hear a sum of 85/. mentioned ? 

‘—No. 

52,293. Nor 60/. >—No. 

52,294. Nor any specific sum ?—Not at that time. 

52,295. Lam, at present, on that time only ?—I did 
not at that time. 


52,296. I have taken you through the matter in | 


detail, Did you hear anything else which left an 
impression on your mind that Read was referring to 
acts of bribery committed at the election time, on the 
election day ?—I cannot say exactly whether Mr. 
Read intended to. 

52,297. What was the impression produced on your 
mind; did you get any such impression as that, or 
not, at that interview ?—No, I do not think I can say 
I did that they went about getting the voters up; no 
doubt I inferred that, but I did not infer from what 
Read said that they had been paying voters. 

52,298. The impression upon your mind was that 
they had been getting voters to the poll with the pony 
trap ?—From what he said. ; 

52,299. It did not leave you with any impression 
that bribery had been committed as I understand you? 
—No. - 


52,300. You have told me all your recollections of | 


that interview. It was a very brief interview ?—Yes. 

52,301. Two or three minutes, we hear >—It might 
be four minutes. I cannot say exactly. | 

52,302. You have told me all about it ?—As far as 
T can recollect it. If you put any further questions I 
will try and recollect. 

52,303. You did not hear any names mentioned of 
men they had seen ?—No. 

’ §2,304. You say you did not hear anything about 
851. at that time. ‘That implies you heard it at some 
other time. When was it?—I did not hear of 85/. 
at another time. I heard about 604. 

52,305. When was that ?—I suppose that might be 
two months back. It may be longer. It may be 
three. 

52,306. From whom did you hear that ?—Mr. 
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Phillips and I being friendly, we sometimes have a’ 


conversation, and I heard it from Mr. Phillips. 

52,307. Tell me what he said ?—It is very long ago. 
I do not know hardly what was said. It was to this 
effect, that Mr. Bingham had told him, Mr. Phillips, 
that the party had owed Mr. Bingham 60/. for what 
he had done in the election of 1874, I think Mr. 
Huddleston’s election. : 

52,308. Did he mention any names ?—Yes, Mr. 
Phillips mentioned the name. 

52,309. Did he say that Bingham had mentioned 
the name ?>—He said that Mr. Bingham had told him 
what he, Mr. Phillips, told me. 

52,310. Now I must ask you what name was 
mentioned ?>—He mentioned the name of Mr. Coaks, 
Mr. Phillips did. é 

52,311. Was the statement this, that Mr. Coaks 
owed 60/.? You have said the party did, but was it 
Mr. Coaks ?—That name was mentioned as well as 
the party. : 

52,312. Did he say that Mr. Coaks owed the money, 
or the party owed the money ?—I think both. 

52,318. Was it that he had expended 60/. which he 
wanted to get back :—To that effect. 

52,314, Did you hear anything said about 60s. ?—I 
heard nothing said about 60s. 

52,315. Did you hear anything said by Mr. Phillips 
about 60s. ?—No, I did not. ° 

52,316. You did not hear that Bingham had said to 
him that 60s. had been magnified to 60/.?—No, I 
found that out by reading the newspaper. 

52,317. | am at present on Phillip’s interview. 
That was all you heard then from Mr. Phillips ?—Yes. 

52,318. You still had no knowledge of the matter, 
one way or the other. You had never heard it from 
Mr. Bingham yourself ?—Certainly not. 

52,319, Had you ever heard any remark to the 
effect that Bingham, at the election of 1874, had been 
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buying in votes, or doing any bribery of any kind? °' 


—No, only with the exception of what Mr. Phillips 
told me. 

52,320. Nothing besides that >—No. 

52,321. You never heard it >—No. 

52,322. You say Read, when you saw him, did not 
mention any particular sum of money ?—No, he did 
not. 

52,323. He did talk about being paid for his own 
trouble ?—Yes, he grumbled. He either said he was 
not paid, or he was not paid sufficiently. 

52,324. Did he lead you to understand, from what 
he said, that Bingham had been about with him on the 
election day of 1874 ?—Yes. 

52,325. Did you further understand from him that 
Bingham had got up any voters on that day ?—I 
inferred from what he said, but he did not say that 
directly. 

52,326. In words ?—No. 

52,327. And it left no impression on you of any- 
thing else than getting up voters, not of getting 
votes by bribery >—No. 

52,328. You left that interview with no such im- 
pression on your mind ?—As far as regards what Mr. 
Read said. 

52,329. ‘The first hint you got of any claim against 
the party, was the 60/. business that Phillips talked 
about >—Yes. 

52,330. Whether that is true or not, you have no 


means of knowing ?—I have not. 


Wiiiiam Lockwoop sworn and examined. 


52,381. (Mr: Goldney.) You are the husband of 
Mrs. Lockwood who has been called here as a wit- 
ness ?—Yes. 

52,832. Do you remember the polling day of the 
last election?—Yes. 

52,333. Did you “come home to dinner that day ?— 
Yes, I came home that day. 

59,334. When you came home to dinner who was 
in the house ?—I believe there were two women in the 
house besides my wife. 

N. 


52,335. Was Mrs. Holmes one of them ?—Mrs. 
Holmes and I believe a woman of the name of 
Dunthorne. 

52,336. Mrs. Darby (Mrs. Lockwood’s sister) ?—I 
do not believe she was there during the time I was at 
home. ; 

52,337. Did you see Holmes come in?-—~Yes, I 
believe I saw Holmes. I met Holmes in the shop as I 
was going out. 

52,338. You saw him in the shop at all events >— 
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Yes I saw him in the shop as I was going out of the 
shop. | 

32,339. Did you go out of the shop with him ?—I 
helieve I did. 

53,340. Did you go up to poll with him ?—I believe 
I Hid. 

2,341. You have no doubt ?---I have no doubt. In 
ct t am almost sure I went. up with him. 
» 52,342. He says you did. What did you get for 
anh ‘vote ?—I did not get anything, and I did not 
want anything either. 

52,343. What was given you before you went up to 
poll ?—Not anything. 

52,344, Half-a-crown ?—No, not anything. 

52,345. Out of the till >—If I am going out, and I 

want money, I would probably go and take something. 
T am not in the habit of carrying money about with 
me, because I have no occasion for it during the time 
Iam at work ; but if I am going out, and I feel I have 
occasion, I take a shilling or two, or ask my wife. 

= 346. Did she give you half-a-crown ?——No. 

2.347, Or did you take Aalf-a-crown before you 
wet out ?—No. 

52,348. Did you take any money before you went 
out ?—I believe I did take money. 

52,349. Did she take money ?—I took it from her I 
believe. I believe before I went out I said, .“ Let me 
“ have a shilling or two, as I have nothing in my 
“ pocket.” 

52,350. What did she do?—I believe she handed 
money to me. 

52,351, What money ?—I believe she got it out of 
the till. 

52,352. Was it a sovereign or half 2—'Two ¢ or three 
shillings ; ; I could not swear whether it was two or 
three. 

52,358. Or half-a-crown ?—It was not a half-crown. 

52,354. Not half-a-crown piece ?—No. 

52,355. She did hand you some money ?—Yes, she 
is in the habit of doing so if I want money. If she 
was behind the counter I would mer ely say, “‘ Let me 
“ have a shilling or two,” or if I was behind the coun- 
ter, I would go ‘and take it. 

52, 356. Did she tell you to go and vote ?—No, I 
took my own course about that. 

62,357. Did you hear her tell Holmes to go and 
vote ?>—I do not remember hearing her say anything 
to Holmes about it. 

52,358. Atall events, you went up and voted ?—I 
went up and voted. 

52,359, Did you ever hear your wife say anything 
afterwards to you about having paid ome men to 
vote ?—Yes, I am sorry to say I did. 

52,360. What did she tell you about it ?—She said 
she received 17s. 6d. from a gentleman named Miller. 

52,361. (Mr. Howard.) When did she tell you 
that ?—It was the day after the election. 

52,362. (Mr. Goldney.) She told you that "the day 
after the election?—She told me that the day after 
the election. 

52,363. That she had received 17s. 6d. from a gen- 
tleman named Miller ?—Yes. 

52,364. Well, go on, and that she had done what 
with it ?—You want to know what she had done with 
it 2 

52,365. What she told you ?—She told me she had 
given Mr. Plane half-a-crown, Mr. Holmes half-a- 
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crown, and two other men, she did not know who they 
were. 

52,366. How much ?—Half-a-crown each. There 
were four of them; two she knew, and two she did 
not know. 

52,367. Did you see her give Holmes half-a-crown 2? 
—No, I saw Holmes in my shop as I was going to 
leave my shop. 

52,368. There is a little back room behind the 
ae Yes, 

2,269. Were you in the back room talking with 
Mrs, Dunthorne and some other friend, while your 
wife was talking to Holmes ?—I had to go into the 
back room’ to go upstairs. I might have spoken to 
these people when I was passing through the back 
room, nothing more. 
room, Mr. Holmes was standing against my counter, 
talking with my wife, and then when I found I was 
going out, I asked my wife to give me two or three 
shillings as I had not anything in my pocket. Nothing 
further. 

52,370. Did you know at that time that Holmes 
had had’ half-a-crown ?—No, I did not know anything 
about the money being given by Mr. Miller until the 
following day. 

52, 871. Did you know Holmes had had half a 
crown given him by your wife ?—No, I did not. 

52,372. Did you make any remark of the sort, that 
as Holmes had half-a-crown you did not see why you 
should not, or any remark of that sort ?—No, I did 
not. 

52,373. (Mr. 
go and vote?—No, I do not believe she did. She 

talked a great deal at electioneering times with me, 
but I did not pay much regard to her. 

52,374. (Mr. Goldney.) "She might have said, «You 
“ have not voted yet ; you go on and vote” 2—No, 
she did not say anything of that kind to me. 

52,375. She said it to Holmes ?—No, I do not think 
there was half a dozen words passed betweem them 
from the time I left the door of the back room to the 
shop door, 

52,376. She knew how you were going to vote ?— 
Probably she might have known that. I have always 
voted for the Conservative party from the time I have 
had a vote, and most probably she would have known 
that. 

52,377. You did not conceal anything from her on 
the subject of your vote ?—I had nothing to conceal. 

52,378. No object in any concealment ?—Not at all. 

52,379. She would probably believe you would vote 
for Colonel Wilkinson ?—She thought I was going to 
vote that way, so far as I believe. 

52,380. She might very well have said, * Go on, 
“ time is getting on, you had better go and vote ” 2— 
T do not think she said anything of the kind, I do 
not remember anything of the kind. 

52,381. Was there any conversation that you heard 
when Holmes: was there, about voting P—I could not 
say. I heard any particular conversation. 


When I came out of the back — 


Howard.) Did your wife ask you to , 


52,382. What did you hear about voting ?—I do a 


not know of any. 

52,383. Holmes has said here to-day, on his oath, 
that you and your wife talked about it at that time in 
his presence ?—~Mr. Holmes must be mistaken about 
it, | hope. I do not remember saying anything about 
it, ‘ 


Mr. James SHARPEN OFFORD sworn and examined. 


52,384. (Mr. Howard.) Do you take any interest 
in the elections in Norwich ?-—Not 2 any official interest. 
No more interest than a good citizen ought to take. 

52,385. Do you take an active interest ?—I think 
not, Ihave never occupied any official capacity, nor 
have I taken any interest beyond that of voting, and 
going round to see what fun there was to be seen. 

52,386. Sending up afew {men to the poll ?--No, 
I do not think I have even gone.as far as that. 

52,387. Canvassing for your candidate ? No, I 
have never joined a canvassing party. 


52,388. Did you do anything of the kind in 1875? 


—Nothing. 

52,389. Did you have a drive on the election day ? 
—Yes. 

52,390. A pair of ponies ?—No, not. on that occasion. 
We contented ourselves with one horse on that 
occasion. 

52,391, When was the pair ?—At the 1874 plosienes 


52,892. Whom did you have a drive with in 1875? 


eV ies Boughen. 


\ 
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52,398. Who is he >—He is a wine merchant, living 
in the Market Place. 

52,394. Where did you drive to ?—I think we drove 
down to St. Giles’ Road someway, it being a nice 


morning, and about the middle of the day we drove as — 


far as the “ Whalebone,” I think that is the name of 
the public-house, also a committee room, I believe, of 
which Mr. Culley had the control and management. 
i 52,395. Did you try to take up voters to the poll? 
0. : 
52,396. You merely went about to see what was 
doing ?—Merely went about; it was a very fine 


morning, 


52,397. No patients waiting for you ?—I had seen 
all the engagements before I left. 
52,398. If there were any they had to wait >—Or, 


give someone else a turn. 


52,399. You have nothing to tell us about 1875 ?. ~ 
Nothing whatever. 

52,400. You thought it a lavish election ?>—Yes, 
I think the partisans seemed to be proud of the side 
they chose. ; 

52,401. Did it strike you that the money was flow- 
ing freely ?—No; the parties who received money 
would not, be the parties to make a demonstration. 

52,402. It may be that you do nct appreciate what 
flowing freely is?—-My ideas are very limited, as far 
as what you could consider free. 

52,403. Let us go to the pair of ponies, in 1874. 
Do you remember that ?—Yes. 

52,404. That was a rather more interesting occa- 
sion >—I do not know. 

52,405. You had a pair of showy ponies and a 
pretty. little carriage. ‘The incidents of that journey 
would be more impressed on your memory ?—I have 
avery good memory. J shall remember all the cir- 
cumstances freely. . 

52,406. I am glad to hear that. Where did you go 
to in 1874?—-Do you wish me, as far as I can, to give 
you a narrative of the day ? 

52,407. Certainly, it would be most entertaining.— 
I do not know how entertaining it would be ; it would 
be truthful. I left my home as near as I can remem- 
ber sometime after 12, certainly before 1, for the 


_ purpose of voting. ‘The polling place in my district 


is at thé schoolroom in St. Benedict’s. That process 
would bring us up to sometime after 1. "I walked 
into the Market Place, and at the further end of the 
walk, against a cutler’s shop, I saw Mr. Bingham. 
riding in what I thought a very neat turn out, and 
two very handsome ponies. 

§2,408.. They attracted you ?—They. attracted me 
as they would anyone who liked good horse flesh. He 


‘drew up on the side of the road. This, as near as 


I can give you a description, was about 2 o’clock. 
While I was admiring these ponies, Mr. Bingham said, 
“¢ Will you jump in and have a ride, and see how they 
go?” Having nothing better to do on that occasion 
I did so; but first, I said, “ Wait, you want something 
«“ now to make your turn-out complete ; you ought to 
“-have your colours.” Mr. Carr had received from 
London that very morning several fine pocket hand- 
kerchiefs with the Tory colours. I -went and bought 
three or four, and gave Mr. Bingham two of them, 
I think, and he handed one of them over to a man, 
who, I thought, was his groom, not having known 
him before. They sported the colours, With that 
it was getting about the usual time when the inner 
man wanted to be refreshed. We went round to the 
“ Rampant Horse ” where we had one bottle of cham- 
pagne, not several, as was stated yesterday, for which 
Mr. Bingham generously paid, and of which I had 
a glass, and a biscuit, not at all unusual with me. 
52,409. We are yet on the fringe ?—I am telling 
you as far as my memory will serve me. If IJ do not 
tell it quite clear it is because I do not wish to omit 
any circumstance as [go on. We stood at the bar of 
the “Rampant Horse” some length of time, chafling 
with one and laughing, for they are raiter strong on 
that, in Norwich, on election day especially, There 
is nothing too hot for them to say, if they can only 
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fancy ‘they make a hit at these times, and it is 
generally received in very good part. I do not know 
whether it is usual in other places, but in Norwich 
that runs very high. I think someone, I do not know 
who it was, but I am impressed that it was the land- 
lord of the hotel, made a remark that seemed to cause 
a considerable amount of fun; both here and elsewhere, 


‘that there was a striking likeness between me and 


Lord Claude Hamilton, or between Lord Claude 
Hamilton and me, I am not certain which. 

52,410. What is your impression about . that ?—I 
have not had the pleasure of seeing Lord Claude 
Hamilton, but I am impressed with the idea, that it is 
no compliment to me, after that I thought we might 
as well have the pleasure of the ride Mr. Bingham 
promised me. We drove out on the Unthank’s Road 
some long spin, and came back into the city, and came 
into the Market Place. We were obliged to stop there, 
simply because the candidates were there. “ We are 
“going in the opposite direction,” Mr. Bingham 
said; “TI should like to go down into the seventh 
ward.” I presume he liked to go down into the 
seventh ward to show himself. I think he made 
use of those words. TI said, “‘ Why should you 
show yourself in the seventh ward ?” forgetting he 
had been, in the November before, the unsuccessful 
candidate. He said, “I will drive you.” We drove 
down there, and stopped at a man’s named Cubitt. 
We saw a man not very sober (in fact there were 
several that might be described in that condition,) who 
told me he had not voted; whereupon I recommended 
him to go and vote like an honest Englishman. He 
said he would not go and vote, because somebody had 
driven somebody else, Bob, and Tom, and Dick, 
I said, “ Here is an opportunity to distinguish your- 
“ selves, let this, man get in and take my place.” As 
Mr. Cubitt’s place was not more than 200 yards from 
the polling place, I hope he enjoyed the ride. After 
that we drove round ‘Thorpe, and the man Read got 
out, and went into a house, I forget the sign of it ; 
Hobrough is the man.who keeps it. He stopped 
outside the door. 

52,411. Read did?—Read did, and I think, if I 
remember rightly, had some‘beer in-a glass. He was 
not out of my sight during that time. That brings us 
up to past 8. We drove up into the Market Place 
again, and there I think I went into Fraser’s the 
tobacconists, thinking it was time to indulge ina cigar, 
and they sent the ponies round to either the “ Bell” 
or the “Rampant Horse.” ‘That is all I saw of them 
until sometime after, when Mr. Bingham sent his 
groom, I think it was, for me, asking me whether 
I would go round so as to be in time to be at Sir 
Samuel Bignold’s as he understood the candidates 
were going to address the constituents after 4 o’clock. 
I walked to the “ Rampant Horse,” and rode as far as 
from there to’Sir Samuel Bignold’s, and heard or 
endeavoured to hear. what there was in the way of 
speechifying, but could make very little of it, as I was 
a long way off. ‘Then I went home to dinner. 


52,412. That is the account of your day’s pro- - 


ceedings >—A plain unvarnished tale. 

52,418. You must have been with them for some 
hours ?—No, not some hours; two and a half hours 
off and on. 

52,414. Three or four hours ?—From 2 to 4 is only 
two hours; I never saw them until 2 o’clock. 

52,415. Did you lose sight of Bingham, at all >—Not, 
as I tell you, until half-past 3 o’clock, when we came 
back to the Market Place. 

52,416. Did you lose sight of Read during that 
time ?—I am impressed with the idea that when we 
came through the Market Place, Mr. Read got down, 
and Mr. Bingham’s groom took the place. 

52,417. Did Bingham make any calls, during this 
time, at any houses ?—Only those I have mentioned 


to you. 


52,418. Did he have any interviews with any persons 
except those you have mentioned? Didhe seek for any 
person’s vote ?—Lots of persons merely consulted him. 
Bingham is a well known man. 


6Z 2 
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52,419. He did not canvass anybody in the street, 
for the vote >—He may have said, “‘ Have you been to 
3 vote : ? How are you, Tom ? "How are we getting 
ce on.’ 

52,420. Nothing beyond that ? — Nothing which 
would have led me to suppose he was engaged in any 
work improper or corrupt. I am no great lover of 
that sort of thing. If I had had the slightest idea that 
there was anything of that kind going on there, I 
should not have been there. 


52,421, Did you see him spend any money ?—Yes, 


he paid for the champagne. 

52,422. I do not mean that'?—I have told you that 
is all the money I saw spent. 

52,423. Did you see Read part with any money ?— 
No. 

52,424. Did you hear, during the day, that there 
had been any money spent with voters ?—No. 

52,425. By Bingham, or Read, or both ?—No, I in- 
ferred from what Mr. Bingham said, in alluding to the 
ponies being tired, that he had been out early in the 
da 

52, 426. What he had been doing you a not know ? 
—No. 

52,427. And did not hear P—I never Eh ee nor 
was there any occasion to ask such a question. The 
conversation of course turned on the success. 

52,428. Did you gather from Bingham at all that. 
he had been doing any canvassing work on the previous 
days ?>—He had told me he had done all he could, had 
only been too, happy to do so, in Mousehold, among 
those he knew, workmen and others, to induce them 
to vote for Stracey and Huddleston ; but in what way 
he meant he had dof it.I do not know. I assumed 
he had used such influence as one might in a fair 
canvass. ’ 

52,429. You heard nothing to the contrary ?—I 
had no reason to believe to the contrary. 

52,430. Did he say he had spent any eae with 
voters, or, give you such an impression ?>—No, I did 
not until some length of time afterwards hear, and 
then it was only a rumour, and you know what it was. 
It was that the party had cost hini a lot of money y. 

52,431. When did you hear that ?—That must have 
been months after. 

52,432. From whom did you hear ?—I think I heard 
it in the bar of the “Norfolk Hotel.” That is the 
first time I heard of it. 

52,433. Give me some idea how long after the 
election ?—I have not the remotest idea. It must 
have been several months after the election. 

52,434. Who told you so ?—It was not told me ; it 
was merely conversation ; I must have seen him. 

52,485. Do you remember whether Bingham was 
there ?—No, IJ think not; in fact, I am certain he was 
not. ‘ 

52,436. Did you hear it from Bingham afterwards ? 
—No, not until afterwards. I told him of it, and he 
said electioneering was a very unthankful thing, you 


“might use your influence, or spend your money, and 


you would get no return from your party. 

52,437. Did he give you any idea how much money 
he had spent for anything ?—He mentioned no sum, 
but I heard various sums. He is said to have said 
it was as much as 604, 702, and 807. 

52,438. He never said it to you?—Never to me, nor 
do I know that he ever said it to anyone. IJ am en- 
deavouring to give you the means whereby I first 
became acquainted with the rumour. 

52,439. It has been said here that it is utterly 
without foundation ; that the only claim was for 60s. ? 
—As far as my own knowledge goes, I think he would 
have had a difficulty in making out that. 


52,440. He has told us that was for gratuities to his’ 


groom. That was the rumour you heard ?—Yes. 

52,441, You see him ?—I see him very rarely ; he 
is my tailor, and when I require him I see him. 

52,442. He knew you were a friend of the Conser- 
vative party ?—Yes. 

52,448, He never complained-to you that he had a 
claim which they had not the grace to pay ?—No, he 
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simply made the general remark that it was a very 
unthankful thing to be engaged on elections, for if it 


did cost you money and waste of time there was no - 


means of getting anything from the party. 

52,444. “Did he mention the name of ‘any gentleman 
of the Conservative party, any particular individual ? 
Te 

52,445. Did he ever suggest to you that he had a 
claim against Mr. Coaks ?—He never suggested it; I 
have heard Mr. Coaks’s name used in the same way 
as I have heard his name used in connexion with the 
claim. He never made any definite remark to me. 
All the information I had from him was the general 
remark of the way he has been treated. 

52,446. Have you ever heard from him, or anyone 
else, of £ any person having been seen about his vote by 
Bingham on that day, the election day of 1874?—To 
my Knowledge, no. 

52,447. You have no reason to suspect that Bingham 


ever did endeavour to procure a vote by improper ’- 


means ?--I have no reason to suppose so at all. You 
are alluding to the parliamentary election. 

52,448. Certainly ?>—Mr. Bingham stood for the 
seventh ward, and became tolerably acquainted with 
the seventh ward. I have had that doubtful honour 
myself, and I know a little of it. 

52,449. Do you know, at all, how long the contest 
lasted when ‘Mr. Bingham stood for municipal honours? 
No, I do not know anything about it ; I was out of 
town. 

52,450. Did you take any interest in the municipal 
eee on behalf of Bingham ?—Not at all. 

2,451. Did you ever hear anything about it after- 
pin ?—I think he told me it was a very expensive 
game; I think that.was the word he used. 

' 62; 452. When was that ?—That was ‘shortly after 
the election. 

» 52,453. Shortly after the municipal election, or the 
parliamentary ?—Shortly after the municipal election. 

52,454. He told you that had been expensive ?— 
Yes, and further said he had been told he was a fool 
to have anything to do with it, and I thought it was 
not necessary for me to make any Te I thought 
he knew best. 

52,455. He told you it had been an expensive game? 
—Yes. 

52,456. .He did not put that phrase into figures : >— 
Oh dear no; I think Mr, Chittock was his colleague 
on that occasion. :) 

52,457. They stood together ?—Yes. It was said, 
I think by Bingham, that he thought Mr. Chittock 
had not paid his fair share, or something of that kind, 
but what it was was not named to me. ' 

52,458. We understand’ municipal elections are 
rather costly ?—That depends on what people consider 
yr 

2,459. Of course yours was not anything but 
ines ?—I do not know what you mean by of 
course. I have all the particulars of what money [ 
spent, the cheques, and everything ; I should be happy 
to hand them over to you. 

52,460. A municipal election in Norwich is rather 
expensive >—You may make it expensive ; it depends 
on how many you buy, and how many you get on. 

52,461. Did you gather from Bingham how the 
expenses of his municipal contest had been made up ? 
—He told me the agents and printing bill amounted 
to such a lot of money that he was surprised when he 
had the bills. Municipal elections are of so many 
kinds as to quality and cost, that one is hardly able to 
give a fair answer as to what is a fair price. 

52,462. What municipal election was that ? 
that 1873 or 1874 ?—That would be the one imme- 
diately before the 1874 parliamentary election. 

52,463. November 18738, of “course?—Yes, two 
years the Ist of next November. 

52,464. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you remember who his 
opponents were ?—No, I lo not. I take very little 
interest in elections. 

52,465. (Mr. Hane Did you succeed j in your 
aspirations >—No, I did not. 


Was. 
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52,466. You will try again probably ?—No, I do not 
think I shall. A very learned light of the bar in 
Norwich congratulated me on losing, and I believe he 
is right. 

_ _ 62,467. (Mr. Goldney.) Who was the man you saw 
in the seventh ward that had not voted, and wanted to 
drive up to the poll?—I had not the remotest idea. 
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52,468. I thought you said Cubitt ?—It was in 
front of a place kept by a man named Thomas Cubitt. 


52,469. Cubitt, the broker ?—Yes. 
52,470. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any conversation 


with Cubitt ?—I asked him how we were going on; 
he said, “ All right.” 


THomas CusBitT sworn and examined.- 


52,471. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you a furniture 
broker, Magdalen Street ?—Yes. 

52,472. Were you before the Commissioners in 
1869 ?—Yes. ; 

52,473. And scheduled ?—I wish you would tell me 
what for.. I never knew what I was scheduled for. 
You have got the Blue Book if you will tell me. 

52,474, You were scheduled '—Yes,' Jam scheduled, 
but I should like to know what for. 

52,475. You have not voted since >—No. 

52,476. You have taken an active part in politics 
notwithstanding ?—Always have for a great many 
years. . 

52,477. On the Conservative side ?>—On the Con- 
servative side. 

52,478. You took an active part in the election of 
1874 ?—Exactly. 

52,479. Can you tell the Commissioners anything 
of importance with regard to that election ?—I would 
rather ask you what information you have called me 
here for, and I will answer, but perhaps I might go 
into a long rigmarole, and you will call me back. 

(Mr. Howard.) Do not advise the Commissioners 
what they are to do. 

52,480. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) We are here to inquire, 
and we are here not merely to ask you questions which 
we know you can answer perfectly ; we want to know 
from you what exactly you do know regarding that 
election which we do not. Can you tell us anything 
about the election of 1874?—I did all I could to get 
the Conservative candidates returned. I did nothing 
illegal to the best of my knowledge. 

52,481. What did you do?r—I went to different 
places to try to get voters up, and went about several 
days before the election to persuade people to vote for 
them. Went to meetings, caused all the excitement I 
could as far as my little abilities were concerned to do 
~ all I could for their return. 

52,482. Did you promise them employment if they 
would vote for the Conservatives >—I did not promise 
them employment, seeing that I was a scheduled man; 
but I gave recommendations to some. I gave a card. 

52,483. To get employment as messengers ?—I gave 
a card to some to take to the agents, and I believe 
they were employed through my recommendation. 

52,484. Do you know the names of any of those to 
whom you gave cards ?—Yes, several. 

52,485. Will you give us the names of any to whom 
you gave cards, and who were employed?—First I 
gave a man of the name of Widows that carts for me ; 
you have already had him. I gave Nichols a recom- 
mendation ; you have had him. 

52,486. Anybody else ?—I think I gave a man of 
the name of Meads. I gave a.great many, but I 
_ cannot tell-all I gave recommendations to, but those 
I gave recommendations to had votes, and I did not 
give them a recommendation without seeing they were 
on the register, and hearing they were on the register. 

52,487. Do you know to what ward managers you 
gave these recommendations ?—Yes, Mr. Gilbert, was 
one. Mr. Warner Wright was one. I may have had 
a note or two written to the “ Whalebone,” or to 
Catton at that time. I do not think it was the 
« Whalebone.” Dover's I think it was then. 

52,488, Anybody else ?—I gave recommendations 
to anyone I thought would vote for the Conservatives, 
if I saw anyone. 

52,489. Do you remember the name of any other 
ward managers ?>—No, I did: not recommend anyone 
out of my own ward, 

52,490, Did you know of money being given for 


does not understand electioneering. 


votes at that election ?—No, I think that would be 
quite absurd. If you give money you would pay the 
same men that were set on as messengers. I do not 
know many poor men, but what are set on one side or 
the other, then if you gave money it was throwing it 
away. The trick was messengers on both sides, 
nothing more nor less, and to commence bribery would 
have been folly, because you would have chucked your 
money in the street. Anyone who says the contrary. 
You would ask 
a man if he was on the register. You would not ask 
him if you knew him, but if he was a stranger. you 
would. You would not go to pay a man in the street 
without knowing if he lived in Sprowston or Catton. 
You would want ge know if he was on the register. 
It is no use giving money to anybody. JI believe the 
trick was on both sides to set on the messengers as 
fast as they could. ; 

02,491. Supposing you knew the people of your 
own ward, that they had votes, you need not be going 
to the register to see whether they were on ?—Not. if 
I knew they had votes. I could give information they 
were if I thought there had been a Royal Commission, 
but as I did nothing illegal no further than setting on 
messengers, I do not think it was of importance to 
collect everyone, or I should have made a note of it. 

52,492. Do you remember on the election day of 
1874 Mr. Bingham driving to your door ?—I believe 
he did come once, but I do not think he stopped above 
four or five minutes. 

52,493. He knew you had not a vote, of course ?— 
I should think he knew that. I won’t say whether he 
did or not; he is a man that does not take much 
interest in electioneering. He had stood for the ward 
as town councillor, and that might stir him up. Iam 
rather sorry to say he left that to me, and I lost for 
him, seeing that.there was too much bribery on the 
other side. 

52,494. Did you know Mr. Coaks at all ?—Quite 
well, he has conveyed property for me, and I have 
bought for him on commission and so on, at auctions, 
so I have known him a great many years. 

52,495. Did you see him during the election of 
1874 ?—I did. 

52,496. Did he send for you ?—No. 

52,497. Where did you see him ?—I suppose I may 
as well begin that and finish it now you have got on 
about that. I went to Mr. Patteson’s two or three 
days before the election, and I thought Mr. ‘Lillett 
was very likely to be returned, and I had a very great 
mind to keep him out if I could, so I went down to 
ask him if I should employ a few men with horses 
and traps, and he said he was an agent and dare not 
give me an order for that sort of thing. Driving with 
my pony to Norwich I saw Mr. Coaks riding on his 
horse. I knew he was very fond to see Sir Henry 
Stracey, and I shall not say what other motive Mr. 


Coaks had in his own mind but I thought he would _ 


like to see Sir Henry Stracey get in. I drove up and 
said, “I daresay I can do a little good if you give me 
‘“* an order to set on some horses and traps,” and so on. 
He said, “If-you think you can do any good you shall 
“ set them on ; do you think any are necessary?” I 
said, “Ours was a long straggling ward. ‘There are 
“ some people at Philadelphia, Catton,.and other places 
“and if you will allow me to put on a few horses and 
“ traps, I will do so.” He said, “ You may do so.” 
That is all that passed. 

52,498. He said you might do so >—He said I might 
do so. 

52,499. Did you put on many ?—TI put on several, 
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52,500. How many ?—I should think ‘four or five ; 
five or six, I cannot recollect exactly now, but I put 
ona man of the name of James Barnard, a man of the 
name of Smith, a man named Cushings, a man named 
Warnes. I set on several, but I cannot say exactly 
now how many I set on with horses and traps. 

52,501; Do you mean set them on?—Employed 
them and paid them, or saw that they were paid. 

52,502. Did Mr. Coaks afterwards repay you ?>—I 
went to Mr. Coaks some month or five weeks after- 
wards, and he paid me. 

52,503. How much altogether did he pay you?— 
He paid me what I asked. He knew I should not 
lose my time for a trifle. I did not lose my time; I 
told him I could not do it for less than 20/. He made 
no grammar about it, he said he would give it me out 
of his own pocket. 

52,504. Did he give it to you ?—Yes. 

52,505. Did you : tell him what the 204. was for ?— 
I told him for setting on ponies and traps and my own 
services. J had worked hard, and he never said a 
word about it, but gave me the money. 

52,506. Did you deseribe what your own services 
were ?—I do not think I eS tcc of the 
sort; he. never asked me. I told Afm I would work 
and do all I could. I have two public-houses of my 
own in the seventh ward, six shops, and 17 cottages. 
He knew I had a little influence, because Mr. Coaks 
conveyed me property of 750/., and he knew I should 
have a little influence by looking round; and being a 
publican myself as well as a broker, a man like me 
can perhaps persuade a lot of people which way to 
vote, because there are a lot of people now who have 
a vote, and almost the toss of a halfpenny would 
obtain it. I daresay a great many would vote for me 
as a favour which way I asked them. 

52,507. Had you much difficulty in persuading any 
voters to vote for the Conservatives ?—There are 
always some of them hariging back, but if they talked 
ahout bribery or anything of that, we knew they were 
on as messengers. I do not know any poor man round 
my way that ‘was not on either one side or the other. 

52,508. If you found any difficulty in persuading 
them to vote for the Conservatives, you of course 
would not offer them money ?—I had no money for 
them. I should not bribe anyone, I assure you, at an 
election. J know better than that. 

52,509. Did you offer them employment ?—Yes, 
T told them I would try and get them a job, told them I 


would give them a card that the agent would recognise | 


that.it had come from me, the agent would identify it. 
You know there is alwaysa rig ght v way todoathing. The 
man. that I recommended to go to the agents “before 
they would take a man would ask the man I put at the 


‘door, and the man would know they had come from 


me. The rankest Whigs would try to get on the same 
as the Tories would try to get on. I believe I could 
name one man who was on ‘four different times, or was 


Ty four different times, 


2,510. On your giving them the card, or before 
ahve them the card of recommendation, did they 
agree to vote for your candidates ?—I should ask 
them if they would oblige us. We should have sent 
them to the Radical place. 
them to get a recommendation to vote for the Radicals 
to give the card to the Conservatives. 

52,511. I want to understand exactly what was 
done. Before giving them the card of recommendation 
you ascertained that they were yoters ?—I asked them 
first whether they would oblige Stracey and Huddleston 
or Stracey and Colman rather than not to vote, and if 
they said ** Yes,” if they could come on as messengers 
‘I would give them a card to go to the agents with. 

52,512. Was that form gone through in every case, 
that they promised or agreed to vote for Stracey and 
Huddleston, or Colman and Huddleston ?—Or Colman 
and Stracey. I gave thom a ticket to do so. If they 
had said they were going to vote for Tillett I should 
not have given them one. - 

52,513. I understand that you always took care 
to see that was done, that they undertook to vote 


/ 


We should have asked ~ 
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for your candidates p—Yes, or else I should not have 
given them a ticket.: 

52,514. You would not have recommended them ? 
—TI should not have recommended them. . 

52,515. You would not have given : a recommenda- 
tion >—No. 

52,516. Did I understand you to say that you were 
willing they should vote for Colman and a Conserva-. 
tive 2—If they had voted for Colman and Stracey I. 
should have given them a ticket. If they had said 
they would do that, I knew Mr. Coaks was a Whig, 


‘the gentleman that told me to set on the ponies and 


carts, and I had an idea which he wished to get in 
along with Sir Henry Stracey, though I never asked 
him any questions. He had been a Whig all his 
lifetime. Knish 9 

52,517. Did you understand from him that he wished 
Mr. Tillett kept out ?—No, he did not say so to me. 
I knew that without asking, I had my ideas about it. 
He did not say anything to me about Mr. Tillett, nor 
I to him. 

52,518. That was very well kd ya I presume P—It 
had been understood I think throughout the city, that 
they are not very. good friends now on account of the 
East of England Bank business. ‘That was a very 
dirty piece of business, when a man takes one for Mr. 
Coaks and ‘two for himself. 

52,519. We do not want to go into that P—You want 
to know why; 

52,520. Thins the whole of that election of 1874, 
how much money altogether did you expend on behalf 
of your party; did you have any claim ?— I never 
spent a farthing for anything illegal. I never bribed 
a man, and never induced anyone else to bribe one. I 
never spent anything. 

52,521. Except in the employment of messengers ? 
—I did not employ them, I gave them a ticket to get 
on. 

52,522. (Mr. Howard.) For the sake of their votes f ? 
—For the sake of their votes. 

52,523. You call that pribely ?—That hid been 
done ever since I was.a child ; ever since | knew any- 
thing about electioneering. I believe that is how the 
Liberals have always won, by setting messengers on. 

52,524. Do you think that makes it any better 
because it has been done for several years —I do not -~ 
know that it makes any difference. ‘That is how we 
got-to fighting. One hits us, and you return it. 

52,525. If you cannot win, you do it ?—We try to 
do as they do. They try to outwit us, and we try to 
outwit them. We do not like always to let them have 
ae ae 

2,526. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I understand you to tell - 
me dd hope I did not misunderstand you) that before 
you employed or gave a recommendation for employ- 
ment to any of these people, they virtually offered. to 
vote for your candidates —Exaetly so, or I should 
not have given them the ticket. 

52,527. Before you employed the men with their 
horses and traps, did you get the same sort of agree- 
ment ?-—I do not think there would bé much use to 
get the blue and white for that. We employed people 
who are a little Conservative to do that sort of thing. 
You would throw the money away in that way. If 
you went and employed a blue’ and white, you would - 
not do any good; you want an orange and purple to 
act orange and purple. It would not be well to employ 
a man to go and get voters up with “vote for Tillett,” 
and blue and white, on his card. We got a man who 
would be nearly sure to be Conservative to. do that. 
They have a great way to go and drive a long way 
about with. voters, 

52,528. The sort of people whom you employed you 
knew poule vote for your candidates ?—I was positive 
of it. 

52,529. Hits you told us the whole of the transac- 
tions that you had with Mr. Coaks in the election of 
1874 ?—If you keep me here for six hours longer ie 
cannot give you any further information than what I 
have given you, I can assure you. I give you all the. 
conversation him and me had. It was no more than 
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I now tell you, and when I went and told him what I 
wanted—he is a gentleman and he knows my position, 
and he never grumbled to give me what I asked. 

52,530. Nothing more passed between him and 
you ?—Nothing more. : 

52,531. Or between any agent and you ?—I never 
have come in contact with them. 

52,532. Or any other person who came from him ? 
—No one ever came from him. I never saw anyone 
from Mr. Coaks’s office, 

52,538. On that election day in 1874, did you know 
that Mr. Bingham went about to various voters ?—I 
know him very well because I was his agent, as you 
may term it, for the municipal election. 

62,534. (Mr. Howard.) Were you the agent of 


‘Bingham ?—We had no committee rooms, 


52,535. ,.Were you the agent of Bingham ?—I was 
his representative, you might call it. 

52,536. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In the election of 1874, 
the April election or the day before, or a day or two 
before, were you aware that Bingham was going about 
to look up voters for the Conservatives?—I do not 
think he would do that. He did not-do that at his 
own election, go about to get up voters., He might 


have lent the trap for anyone to get up a voter, but I - 


do not think he would go after them himself. 

52,537. Are you aware that it is represented that 
he did ?—-I do not think he did. I never saw him; 
the trap came to my door for about four or five 
minutes. Ido not think Mr. Bingham is a man who 
would -run after voters, he is a man in too high:a 
position to bother. himself about that, I think. 

52,538. Had you heard about that 85/. which he 
claimed as due from Mr, Coaks?’—What should he 
want 85/. for ? 

52,539. Suppose he had laid it out >—You may lay 
your life Mr. Bingham would not lay out Ls. neither 
by dispersing it nor by giving it to anyone else. He 
would not give ls. to anything, neither direct nor 
{ndirect, I know Mr. Bingham enough for that; I am 
sure he would not doit. Mr. Bingham might do like 
other people when he is talking to Radicals or different 
people; he might have said something in chaff, but 
I do not understand about the 85/. I had a man 
who had the impudence to tell me he believed I had 
two cottages'out of the 1875 election because he knew 
what was going on. That was Mr. Alic Brown, a 
detective in the city police. He said he believed I had 
two cottages out of the 1875 election. I said “ How 
do you know it was not three?” Of course he may 
come here with that. Ey i; 

52,540. Did you read or hear Mr. Phillips’ evidence 
yesterday ?>—Yes, I read some of it. 

52,541. You saw what he thought ?—I thought he 
talked a lot of nonsense myself, still he might come 
with his own ideas. His ideas were that Mr. Bingham 
dispersed money to different people. I am sure he did 
nothing of the kind. I may almost swear he did 


not. ' : 

52,542. Would not you believe Mr, Bingham’s own 
words that he gave 10s. to his groom and Read 
to spend?—That was no harm. ‘That is treating 
them as a gentleman would. If I sent them out on 
business I should give them something. 

52,543. I think you said he would not give any- 
thing to anybody ?—Not to bribe; but Ido not think he 
would mind spending 1/. for a bottle or two of 


- ghampagne, any more than he would. of snapping his 


finger. He is a very liberal man when he is out, and 


in # very good position. : 
: "32,544. sak sand.) Did you.get anything else 


‘beyond the 20/. from Mr. Coaks ?—Nothing ; nor yet 


from anybody else, and never. asked anybody else. 
159, 545, That was after the 1874 election ?—1874, 
52,546. What did you do with the 20/7. ?—I told 


. 752,547 . Tell me again ?—I said I employed several 


horses and traps, and took the rest for my own 


ices. 
952,548. Whose horses and traps were they ?—I 


told you I employed a man of the name of Smith, 
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52,549. That is one?—A man of the name of 
Cushings, and a man of the name of Barnard. I 
drove my own pony and trap all that day and the day 
before, looking up voters. Then a man of the name 
of Warnes. 

52,550. Anyone else ?—That is all I can recollect 


- How. 


52,551. When did you bargain with these men ?— 
A day or two before the election. I think about a 
day before. w 

52,552, Was it after you had seen Mr, Coaks, or 
before ?—Of course. . 

52,5538. Not of course, necessarily ?—I should not 
employ people to pay them out of my own pocket. 
That’s what J mean of course. 

52,554, Was it after or before you saw Mr. Coaks ? 
—After I saw Mr. Coaks. 

52,555. How much did vou arrange with these 
men to pay them ?—I think I gave Mr. Barnard a 
couple of pounds; he was out more than one day. 
He lives in the Hellesdon Lower Road and was a long 
way off. 

52,556. Smith?—I think he had 25s. I cannot say 
exactly. Cushings had 25s. Warnes, { think, 12. 

52,557. Was that all ?—That is all I can recollect. 

52,558. About 5/. 10s. ?—Yes. 

52,559, What became of the 14/. 10s. 2—Took it 
for my own services. I thought I deserved it as well 
as an agent. 

52,560. 141. 10s.?—I often earn that ina. day. If 
you had had me here last Wednesday, I would have 
lost that. I took it for my services, tres 

52,561. What services did you render, beyond 
hiring these traps ?>—I went about wherever I could 
think of to persuade people to go up and vote—to my 
own tenants; and as I have stated here before, there 
was not a man had a penny from me indirect. 

52,062. Did you succeed in persuading anybody to 
go up to the poll ?—Yes, I should think a good many. 

52,563. Your own tenants amongst the rest ?— 
Yes; I think some of them. 

52,564. Give me the names of two or three ?—I 
think a man of the name of Alexander, another of 
the name of Jones, another of the name of Meek. 

52,565. Were they Conservatives already ?—They 
told me they would oblige me. ° . 

52,566. Did they not ask you to oblige them ?— 
They were obliged by being put onas messengers. 

52,567. Nothing else ?—Nothing else. 

52,568. Then they were paid, I suppose, in the 
onenery way ?—In the ordinary way, they had nothing 
of me. 


52,569. Do you pledge your oath to us that you - 
never spent that 14/. 10s. ?—I pledge my oath I never 


spent a penny, and if you can bring a soul to say I 
did 
52,570. If I could I would?—You are quite 
welcome to do it if you can ; I will abide by the con- 
sequence. 

52,571. I will if I can ?—I know you would. 

52,572. I must have your distinct statement on oath 
whether you ever spent any of the 14d. 10s.?—Not a 
halfpenny. 

52,573. You did not hear my question—upon any 
other person except yourself ?—Not any. 

52,574. You did pocket 141. 10s. for your services, 
whatever they were ?—Yes. 

52,575. Did you tell Mr. Coaks that you kept the 
14/. 10s. >—He never asked me. 

52,576. Did you; that is not quite an answer to 
my question ?—If he never asked, why should I tell 
him. i 

52,577. I will not allow you to argue ; did you tell 
him ?—No, I never told him anything of the kind. 

52,578. Did he never ask you?—No. 

52,579. Have you ever seen him since, about it >— 
About what. 

52,580. About this 201.; or what became of it P— 
Never heard a word of it. 

52,581. Did you ever report to him how you spent 
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‘the 20/.?--No, nor yet in 1875, I never spoke to 


him. 


52,582. Did you ever see anyone belonging to him 


—any of his clerks ?——No, never spoken to. one on 
anything of electioneering matters at all. 


52,583. Did you make any promise at the time the. 


201. was given what you would expend it in ?—Not 
anything, except as I told him for traps and my,own 
services, and he never asked me any questions. 

52,584. He-did not send for you ?—No, I saw him 


: whee I came from Mr. Patteson. 


52,585. You went to him ?—Followed him up the 


hill; he was on his horse, and I was in my trap. 
52,586. Mr. Coaks did not then send for you ?— 
No. 


52,587. Nor anyone from Mr. Coaks ?—No. 

52,588. If you had not met him accidentally, you 
might not have seen him at all?—I should not have 
seen him. 

52,589. Should you have gone to him?—I think 
not. I do not think I should have thought about it. 

52,590. Had you been to him on previous ’ occa- 
sions?--Never; he is of different politics to me all 
his lifetime. ; 

52,591. Till you met him on the horse. You 
thought, I suppose, he was going to take some part 
in the election ?--Sir Henry Stracey, I heard he was 
a strong friend of —— 

52,592. His are not Whig politics, exactly —No, I 
told you the reason he had. 

52,593. You say you knew Mr. Coaks was on the 
other side of politics >—AIL his life, barring when Mr. 
Tillett has been fighting. 

52,594. It is when Mr. Tillett is in the field that 
he becomes Tory ?—My view is, he will try and keep 
him out. He never said anything tome. I had my 
own ideas. 

52,595. Was that the reason, because you thought 
Mr. Tillett was a candidate, that he would not favour 
him, but would favour one of the Conservative candi- 
dates >—Give him a lift to keep him out. 

52,596. To do that, he would favour the Conserva- 
tive party for the time being ?—Exactly, that was my 
notion. 

52,597. He did not tell you so >—He told me right 
down he should vote for Sir Henry Stracey. 1 did 
not ask him about anybody else. 

52,598. Did you take any pains to see that these 
messengers did their day’s work ?—No. Those I 
recommended { do not think did anything. 

52,599. You did not intend them to do anything? 
—IJ had nothing to with that ; I gave them a ticket. 

52,600. You did not intend them to do anything ? 

—No. 

52,601. You bought their votes?—I did not, buy 
them; I gave them a ticket to take to ne committee 
room. 

_, 52,602. 1 ni you the question, and you, must tell 
me for your own protection ?—Must tell you what ? 

52,603. You are upon your oath, and you must tell 
me. I ask you, upon your oath,—when you put these 
messengers on, did you not intend to buy their votes? 
—I said I did not put them on as messengers. 

52,604. You recommended them ?—Yes. 

52,605. You procured them to be put on ?—Yes, of 
course. 

52,606. You knew the ar api was colourable ? 
We OSs ih 

2,607. And nominal ?—Of course I did. 

52,608, And a sham ?—Of course I did. 


52,609. I ask you, upon your oath. The bargain 
you made to get them put on was to get their votes 
for the money ?—Exactly. 

52,610. I call that bribery °—You may call it what 
you like. 

52,611. What do you call it 2—Colourable employ- 
ment, 

52,612. What do you call éoloutable employment ? 
—Well, that is bribery I suppose. I should not have 


said so much to you if I had thought you would not 
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have given me a certificate of indemnity. I have told 
you the truth. 

52,618. But I have had to extract it from you ?— 
Had to extract it ? 

52,614. Yes ?—I beg your pardon. I said I would 
not put them on if they had no votes, and they 


- promised me they would oblige me. 


52,615. You must give your evidence, and not 
make observations. I have had to press you to that 
admission, that you bought their votes ?—You did not. 
I told Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon that I would not 
employ them-if they had not a vote, and I thought 
they would oblige me. 

52,616. I wanted you to put that into plain English ? 
—I have put it into plain English, I employed them 
to get their votes. 

52,617. You bought their votes. That 
English of it ?I did not give them anything. 

52,618. You procured them to be paid? You-do 
not draw a distinction ?—I sent them with a recom- 
mendation, they did as they liked about employing 
them. 

52,619. Intending that their votes should be 
exchanged for the money ?—That is what I sent them 
for. 

52,620. To you mean to say that you did not know 
you were in danger of a prosecution for that sort of 
thing ?—I thought if there was a scrutiny they would 
be struck off. I believe a great many people thought 
that; I knew they were doing it. 

52,621. You did not think it was a wrong. thing to 
do, at all, in point of law ?—I did not think it wrong. 

52,622. Did you think it was a disgraceful thing t to 
go and buy a man’s vote, or to induce him to sell his 
vote ?—It may be a disgrace, very likely it is. I should 
like to see elections conducted without anything of the 
sort. 

52,623. Have you any other information to give 
us ?—Not any. 

52,624. Now is your time ?—TI have nothing to say. 

52,625. Do you know anything in particular about 
1875 ?—I have nothing to say about 1875. 

52,626. Did you put on any messengers ?—I might 
do the same as I did before, give them a card to go to 
the committee room, but nothing further. 

52,627. How.many ?—I cannot say ; several. 

52,628. Put several into figures ?—I gave a man of 
the name of Hast a recommendation. 

52,629. How many altogether ?—I cannot say. I 
really cannot say now ; one election mixed with another. 

52,630. You cannot tell’me whether it was 20, 30, 
40, or 50 ?—People came and I gave the cards. 

52,631. Do not argue. Tell me—do you know 
whether it was 20, 80, 40, or 50 ?——Nothing like that, 
pe I gave tickets to several when they called. 

2,632. Put “several” into figures. How many ~ 
alt you think, 20, 30, or 40 ps | gave a ticket to 
Hainsworth, a man that came here and gave evidence. 

52.633. Do not give the names unless I ask you 
for Or ?—Perhaps 15 or 20 men. 

52,634. At the election of 1875?—At the elpenbe 
of 1875 it might have been ten. 

52,635. It may have been even 20 ?—No, it was 
ihe T do not think so. 

2,636. You put them on with the same object as 
ee eae in 1874 ?—Yes, with the same object. 

2,637. Did you pay them anything ?—Not anything. 

‘s 638. Were you, in 1875, instructed by anyone to 
ti them on ?—No. 

2,639. You put them on of your own accord ?—I 
sige them to the committee room, and they did as they’ 
liked about setting them on. 

52,640. You were not instructed by anyone to do 
it ?—No. 

52,641. Did you have any communication with he 
Conservative agent or anyone as to whether you 
should or shonld not put on messengers ?—I do not 
think I saw the Conservative agent at all in 1875 ; 
only these men in 1874. If I givea recommendation 
to a man and they thought he was a man to vote, they 
would put him on, 
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52,642. Is that all 2—'That is all. 

02,643. Did you employ any horses and traps in 
1875 ?—Not any; I never got a farthing myself. 
¢ 52,644, Did you canvass your tenants in 1875 ?— 
Yes. 

52,645. And your friends ?—And my friends. 

52,646. At whose wish ?—No one wanted to tell 
me to do that, 

52,647. You are arguing again. I must again re- 
mind you that you are upon your oath. Did anyone 
desire you to get votes for the Conservatives at that 
election ?—No. 

52,648, That was all of your own free goodwill ?— 
It was all of my own free goodwill. 

52,649, You were about on the election day, as you 
were in 1874 and 1875 ?>—Yes. 

52,650. You always have your eyes open; I believe 
you had them specially open on the election day ?—I 
looked about. i 

52,651. What did you think of the election of 1874 ? 
—I thought it was a very warm contest. 

52,652. Do you think there was any money spent 
at it P—I think it would be suicidal to do it, because 
they would buy the men, set them on as messengers. 

52,653. Do you think it was extravagantly con- 
ducted ?—I never saw such a lot of men put on before. 

52,654. On both sides ?—On both sides. I have 
mentioned the Conservatives to-day. The Liberals 
always do it more than the Conservatives ; I believe 
Mr. Huddleston lost the first time, by that. There is 
a man now in court that always serves the objections 
for the Conservatives; he came to my house two or 
three days before the election—his name is Bailey— 
and he knocked his hand on the table, and he said, 
_ “Cubitt, if I am not employed I will not vote,” and he 
was not employed. As I said there was not one em- 
ployed. . Although he was a man who served all the 
objections, he did not get employment. 

52,655. When was that ?>—When Mr. Huddleston 
stood the first time. I do not think there was a single 
man put on on our side. The others put him on. 

52,656. Did you know that ?— Yes, I saw him 
about. 

52,657. Was it an employment on a large scale, on 
the Liberal side ?—I believe they had a good many, I 
cannot say. I saw lots of Liberals about with cards, 
bills, and so on, and I talked of it. 

52,658. The same class of men as were employed in 
1874 ?>—Just the same. 

52,659. From your observation have you ever found 
out when: the messengers (speaking generally) vote; 
at what time of the day they vote? Do they vote 
towards the close of the poll ?—I believe the orders, 
both on the Radical side and the Conservative side, 
by the agents, is to be there at 8 o'clock to answer 
their names, so that you can marshal them straight 
from the committee room to the poll. Iwas one to 
stand and see them go, as far as I could. 

52,660. Did you see any of the Liberal messengers ? 
—I saw one, young Dredge ; I said to him, “ How is 
that, old boy, you are on the Radical side ?”’ He began 
to say he was not, and I said, “ You are.” I told him 
he would not get paid. His name was Dredge, of Bull 
Close. They get them there the first thing in the 
morning, and send them to vote. If anyone says 
they do not, they are saying what is not true. I keep 
a public-house and | hear a great deal. 

52,661. When they have voted, they go back and 
do the hard work ?—No ; they go and get on again 
if they can. 

52,662. You think that is how it is managed ?—I 
know that is so. - 

52,663. Some of them make a tolerably good thing 
of it ?—It has been done so before the ballot. At the 
last municipal election before the ballot, 1 know that 
was done. They go toasham committee room and 
get another card, and then go on again, 

52,664. They must make a good deal if they are 
sharp ?>—Yes, if they are sharp. 


52,665. Do you think there are a great many on | 


election days, on both sides?—Yes, on’both sides, in 
N. 
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different wards, 
man up a yard who would not apply, they would go 
with his name, get a ticket, and be put on. 

52,666. Is it a mere question of money with these 


voters ?—They try to get on as messengers to get the” 


money. - 3 

52,667. To get the money in exchange for what ?— 
For their votes. 

52,668. Have you any doubt about it?—I have no 
doubt about it. 

52,669. On both sides >—On both sides; but I do 
not say they always vote the way they are employed. 

52,670. What do you think the money does ?—If 
you would allow me to have 300 committee rooms, and 
the other side none, I could return the lowest man in 
the world ‘against the greatest man in the world. I 
believe that would win the election. I believe the 
publicans’ influence would carry any election. 

52,671. Really anyone ?—I believe so; even Dr. 
Kenealy. 

52,672. I believe you have a considerable knowledge 
of the seventh ward ?—I have lived there 26 years, in 
the same house as I now live in. 

52,673. You know a great many people about 2?—I 
do. I should like to’ make an observation if you 
would allow me. Perhups I might be mistaken, but I 
understood Mr. Tillett to say the other day that Mr. 
Worlledge was brought forward by Mr. Patteson and 
returned as a Conservative, and that is the reason 
they broke up their little happy family, because there 
was a Conservative put in the Radical firm. I bee 
to say that Mr. Tillett got turned out of the seventh 
ward, so it was not such a Radical ward. The Tories 
turned him out. Mr. Osborn Springfield was also 
turned out, and if we had fair: play we could return 
two Conservatives. We have had five out of six 
stand -in the town council, and I believe at this 
municipal election if we have fair play we could return 
two Conservatives. 

52,674. You do not think you have had fair play ? 
—No. 

52,675. What is the foul play P—In 1872 Mr. 
Stanley came forward for the seventh ward. I told 
him, about 10 in the morning, that they were setting 
on messengers ; that is.Mr. Page. I took a man 
named Dunthorn to him and said, “ Here is Dun- 
‘** thorn, he can be put on as a messenger; if you do 
“ not set some on you will lose.” He said, “ I will 
“ prosecute them, but I will not have any put on.” 
Later in the day he altered his mind and went in for 
it, but he was too late; he spent 70/. and lost. That 
is what he told me. 

52,676. Mr. Stanley ?>—Yes. 

52,677. Do you recognise Mr. Stanley here ?—Yes, 
there is Mr. Stanley (pointing). 

52,678. You recognise him?—Yes. I carried him 
in at the next election without spending a penny. 

52,679. (Mr. Howard.) You are upon your oath. 
Mr. Stanley, is that true ? 

(Mr. Stanley.) Yes, that is true. 

(The witness.) I have not told a story. 

(Mr. Stanley.) The election at which I was re- 
turned was the first under the Ballot Act. We went 
in helter skelter to the poll, take your chance, there 
was not a single farthing spent, and I was returned. 

(The witness.) We had no committee rooms. I 
think the committee rooms under the present system 
are nothing but fiddling. IJ think committee rooms 
are no good at all; Mr. Stanley had no committee 
room. ‘Chen the next election Mr. Bingham came 
forward. We had no committee rooms again. 

52,680. That is 1873 ?—Yes; we had no committee 
rooms then. Of course they bribed like first lords of 
the land, I considered, to keep Mr. Bingham and Mr. 
Chittock out. Mr. Chittock would not pay a single 


farthing. ‘There were not less than 20 or 3) came to . 


the “ Golden Dog” brewery all at one time, and had 

half a crown apiece. Then I ran down Golden Dog 

Lane to go to the next committee room, and Isaw a 

man of the name of Clarke paying four men in the 

Back Lane right before my eyes, [ said, “That isa 
T & 
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very nice thing before my-eyes.” I also saw a man 
named Starr, and I said to Starr, “You are a nice 
“¢ man to belong to our Conservative Association, and 
“ then to let this man bribe you.” He avowed he 
had voted for Chittock and Bingham. He pulled out 
the money and said, “If you want my services I will 
ceive evidence.” ‘Then there was a man named 
Hogg, but he said he voted for Bingham and Chittock. 
The next candidate was Mr. Offord ; he came forward. 
We had no committee rooms.. They would not let us 
have a public-house to speak in at Catton. Catton 
was entirely annihilated with messengers. Mr. Offord 
was a man who did not want to spend any money, so 
of course he lost. I believe all through the election if 
we had had fair play we should have won. We had 
no committee rooms, and I do not see that committee 
rooms are wanted at all. . 

52,681. Supposing Mr. Offord had spent money >— 
We should have won if we had spent more than they‘ 
did. 
52,682. What should you spend it on in order to 
win ?—Messengers. 

52,683. You know the seventh ward pretty well ?— 
I do. 

52,684. We heard about the municipal election of 
Mr. Bingham in 1873. We have heard that was an 
expensive contest to Mr. Bingham. Mr. Offord said 
so ?—More to Mr. Bingham. I may tell you Mr. 
Chittock was thinin the skin. There were flys hired, 
and he would not even pay for the people on the box. 
Tf you hire seven or eight flys, you must get seven or 
eight men to go on the box; we had not anyone to 
put on in the seventh ward without they were paid. 
I said, “ You cannot ask a single soul on the Con- 
“ servative side to go on a fly and get up voters, 
without paying him.” I said, ‘““Who is to pay the 
money?” I believe Mr. Bingham paid 4/. 10s. for 
that alone, and his other expenses were about 9/. 10s. 
so that it cost him about 141. altogether. Mr. Chittock 
can tell you, but I believe it cost him 15/. 

52,685. He would not pay anything for these flys >— 
He would not pay. I said, ‘‘ What is the use of paying 
these men.” Mr. Bingham had to pay me 4/. 10s. 

52,686. What did it cost Mr. Bingham ?—I should 
think 18/. or 191. 

52,687. You were the agent ?—I was the agent ; 
I had not a farthing only for the men. 

52,688. Did you pay all the election expenses ?>— 
I believe I paid everything of that sort ; I mean flys, 
and people getting up voters. _ 

52,689. Any other expenditure >—Nothing of any 
sort; there was no bribery. What is the use of going 
into bribery with a sovereign? ‘That would not be 

of any use ; you want a good bag full for that. The 
others were spending it fast enough. I can prove 
-what I say. I give you the name of Powell to prove 
what I say. He went tothe “Golden Dog” brewery, 
he told me, and he got half a crown for his vote. 

52,690. That was the municipal election of 1873 ?— 
Yes. 

52,691. I will ask you your opinion about the 
municipal elections. Do you believe they are corrupt 
on both sides P—I have already told you we have lost 
it three times running in the seventh ward, and I 
believe if we had had fair play we should have won 
every time. They took away the men that voted for 
us. 
52,692. Is there always bribery at the municipal 
election ?—I believe there are always some messengers, 
or something of that. As soon as you go and ask 
them for their vote, they want to know if there is 
anything stirring. 

52,693. Your customers ?—Yes, my customers. 

52,694. Do you remember the polling day of the 
1875 election >—Yes. 

52,695. Where did you vote ?—I have not one. 
; am scheduled, as I said before, I do not know what 

or. 

52,696. We cannot inquire into that. They did 
schedule you last time?—I do not recollect I did 
anything to get scheduled, 
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52,697. Were you examined ?—I was examined, 
and they did not keep me two minutes here; I did 
not do anything, but I was soon knocked down. If 
I did anything, they did not give mea chance of being 


examined upon it, or even about what anyone said. 


I think they ought to have given me a chance of 
vindicating my own cause. I think they treated me 
very unkind. If you gentlemen can get it back for 
me now for speaking the truth, I shall be obliged to 
you. Can you tell me what I said before ? eee 

52,698. I do not know what the Commissioners 
thought of you in 1869.—I never heard of anything 
that I done. 

52,699. It is no part of our duty to inquire into 
what you did then ?—They must have mistaken me for 
someone: else. 

52,700. Do you remember the polling day at the 
election of 1875 ?—I remember it perfectly well. 

52,701. In the seventh ward ?—Yes. I did not go 
out of the ward on the election day. 

52,702. Do you remember that between 2 and 
3 o’clock in the day there was a great rush ?—Yes ; 
I forgot to tell you that. I stood opposite the polling 
place in the seventh ward, about halfpast 2 or a 
quarter-past 2, and all of a sudden there came 80 or 
40 men to. vote. I knew some of them come out of 
Bull Closes, “ Where do they come from?” I said 
to some of our own party standing about there. I was 
watching to see what was going on. They said, “They 
come out of Bull Close.” I said, “ There is something 
going on, or they would have been here before this.” 
My idea is that there must have been a Culyer or two 
in the seventh ward, as well as in the eighth. I could 
never get at the bottom of it. .There is one thing 
I ought to mention ; the numbers were given for the 
“ Golden Dog” as 116; I think it is quite absurd. 
There must have been double that lot paid there. 

52,703. Did you see them paid ?—I was the one 
that got up the evidence. I sent my boy and a lot of 
other people. I gave Mr. Warner Wright, in the two 
nights, 100 names; and that could not have been all, . 
because they were not paid in two nights. 

52,704. Do you say you gave the information to 
Mr. Warner Wright ?—Of course I do. 

52,705. You say there was double 116 ?—I should 
think so. When I come past they were paying them. 
Tran off as fast as I could. They did not know what 
Iwas there for. I sent my boys and several others 
down to see who went in at the back door and who 
come out of the front ; because if a man went in to get 
a glass of beer he would not go in at the back door. 

52,706. These men were the same class of men as 
the messengers ?—The very lowest; shoemakers and 
so on, I think they must have been. 

52,707. Were they just that class of nren ?—Just 
that class of men, They would be put on in some 
shape or form. 

52,708. Did they come in a body ?—Yes, they had 
to push to get in. 

52,709. Did anyone bring them down ?—No; I did 
not see anyone bring them down. That is why I 
remember Mr. Wiley. I never see him come with one 
out of his 40, I never went out of my own ward, so 
that I had a good chance of seeing the folks that he 
brought backwards and forwards. — * 

52,710. You must have seen them if he had ?—I 
must have done. 

52,711. You have known him for years ?—Yes. 

52,712. Is he a pretty ardent electioneerer ?—He is 
a man that will stir about in his way. I did not see. 
Mr. Wiley. I should think he would be too sharp to 
pay a man without knowing he was on the register ; 
then if he knew them he might describe them. Then 
he would particularly recollect them because he would 
know they could get him into trouble. If he bribeda 
stranger he would want to take him somewhere to sce 
if he was on the register. 

52,718. He has told us that he brought them in 
small companies to the polling place ?—I should think 
you do not believe him. osc 

52,714. Without knowing them ?—That would be 
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a curious way of bribing a man ; to pay aman whether 
he is in that ward or any other ward. If he was'a 
stranger he would take him somewhere to see whether 
he was on the register, before he paid him. He would 
not throw the money away like that. What is the use 
of paying aman if he is not on the register, or if he 
lives in another ward. It is no use to tell a blind horse 
that. If he did know them he would not mind bribing 
them ;.if he did not, he would see whether they were on 
the register. 
52,715. He would not take the chance ?—No man 
would do that. 
- 52,716. Would you do that ?—I am not silly enough 
for that. I never did bribe anyone; if I did I should 
want to see whether they were on the register before 
I paid them. 

52,717. He said he did not know the men, and he 
did not know where they lived, or what were their 
names, and he has not been able to find one any of them 
since ?—Very extraordinary! Well, they must think 
he is a very kind-hearted man to give money to any- 
one in the street. 

52,718. That is what he says?—I think he is too 
fly for that. 

52,719. Has Wiley had any experience in such 
matters for some few years ?—I believe in municipal 
elections he has. My informrtion comes from a man 

‘named Foot Webb; he said he was paid 2s. 6d. at the 
“ Plasterers Arms,” with others. I give you my oath 
that man came tome; I daresay he was a man who 
would not mind taking a little like that. I donot 
believe Wiley put on 40 men without knowing them. 
‘As I said before, he would not mind paying them if he 
knew them, but if he did not know them he would 
want to see whether they were on the register. 


52,720. Have you seen Wiley-taking an interest in. 


the municipal elections of 1873 and 1874 ?—So Webb 
stated. . 

52,721. Who is Webbr—They call him “Foot 
Webb.” 

52,722. What does Webb do at election times >—I 
think perhaps he was likely to look about for his 
2s. 6d. himself. 


52,723. Did. you see Wiley ?—No, I heard he was. 


paying at the “ Plasterers’ Arms.” 

52,724. Who told you ?—I think a man of the name 
of Nichols told me that Webb told him. You can find 
that out all right. I do not think Mr. Wiley will 
contradict it, because that is about correct. ~ 

52,725. Have you seen Wiley at any other elec- 
tion ?—He is a man I have never mixed up with 
beeause he is a Radical, and lives perhaps a quarter 
of a mile from mine. 

52,726. You have kept your eyes upon him ?—We 
reckon him a little bit soft. That is a fact. When 
he comes in the street he will holloa after you, if he 
thought he knew anything about the matters of the 
election, whether it is right or wrong. He would 
not mind holloaing the whole length of the street. 

52,727. What has he said about you?—I never take 
notice of it. — 

52,728. Give us one illustration >—TI cannot. 


52,729. What has he said ?—Something regarding 


election matters, but I cannot say what it is now. 
He has done that. 

52,730. Tell me, what kind of thing ?— He has 
called out, as much as to say, “ You have slumped us 
up again.” We have lost these three lagt times, 
but if we win he holloas after you in the street, “ You 
have slumped us again ” and all that, in the 
street. I do not think, if he was a straight-headed 
man, that he would do that. i * 

52,731. Is there any further information you can 


give us?—No, I have’ nothing further to say that I 


am aware of. 

52,732. As to these men who came in a body on 
the election day. You say there were 30 men?—I 
should think 30 or 40. 

52,733. Did they wear colours?—.Ne; there are 
not many of the labouring class who wear colours in 
our ward. I do not know what they were. It was 
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my impression that someone had been making them 
right just about that time. 

52,734, “Making them right ” ?—Setting them on 
as messengers. Ido not think they would bribe. I 
think they had put them on as honest messengers, 
They all came from Bull Close. I wondered what it 
could be, as I had been about there from 11 o’clock. 
Then about half-past 2, when they came, I said, 
“ Surely they must have been made right.” 

52,735. What side did they come from ?—I am sure 
they were not our side. I should have known some 
of them if they had been. I asked Widdows, and 
Nichols, the man at the door, if they saw the parties. 

52,736. Did they have bills or cards?—No; I 
thought they were paid on the other side in some 
shape or form. That is my idea. 

52,737. Should you have known them if they had 
been on your side ?—Yes; I could not mention one 
now. I did not think I should be asked any questions 
about it. ° 

52,738. Did they talk as they came, and say for 
pen they were going to vote ?—They would not do 
that. 

52,739. Can you give us any further information 
about it?—No; if I could I should tell you quick 
enough ; I do not know anything further than I have 
stated. 

52,740. Do you know Mr. Daynes ?—Sam Daynes. 
Do you mean John Daynes or Sam Daynes ? 

52,741. Do you know both ?—Both of them. 

52,742. One is the “Golden Dog ” man ?—That: is 
John Daynes. 

52,743. Do you know Mr. Samtel Daynes ?—I 
know Mr. Samuel Daynes. 

52,744. Do you know Mr. Jeremiah Daynes ?>— 
Yes, he is not quite so tall as Samuel. 

52,745. Have you had any interview with Mr. 
Samuel Daynes ?—No, I have spoken |to him, only to 
say, “ How do you do?” or such as that, but no con- 
versation. 

52,746. Do you remember the time the petition was 
being got up. The petition was going to be tried 
just about that time ?—About what time ? 

52,747. Early in this year >—I remember when the 
petition was going to be tried. 

52,748. When the learned judge came down to try 
the petition >—Yes. 

52,749. Had you seen Mr. Samuel Daynes a little 
before that, about anything ?—I never saw him about 
anything. “I might have spoken to him, because he 
and I are very good friends. 

52,750. You did not go to him ?—Nothing of the 
sort. ; 

52,751. Did he come to yourR—No, nothing of the sort. 

52,752. Have you ever had any transaction with 
Mr. Daynes relating to election matters in any way 
whatever ?—Never in my life, in any shape or form. 

52,753. Nor he with you ?—Nor he with me. 

52,754. Have you made to him, or has he made to 
you, any overture or offer about. anything connected 
with the election >—Nothing whatever. 

52,755. At no time ?—At no time; we never had 
any conversation about anything of the sort. 

52,756. Have you ever had any conversation with 
Mr. Daynes of the “ Golden Dog” ?—Just a little. 

52,757. When was it >—I cannot tell you; I donot 
know the date, but the same day as they sold off at 
the Cattle Market, which I think was about two or 
three days before Tombland fair. ‘ 

52,758. When was that ?—The beginning of April 
or the latter end of March. 

52,759. Last p—Yes. 

52,760. Was it before or after the petition?—A 
long while ago ; it was some time before the petition. 

52,761. Some time before the petition was tried ?>— 
Yes. 

52,762. What was the chat about >—There being so 
many messengers set on at his house. I was asked 
by your own party, as I was getting up evidence for 
the seventh ward for the petition, if I would see Mr. 
Daynes ; and they wanted to know whether I could 
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get any information out of him. if thought he was 4 
man who would sell his birthright for about sixpence, 
and I will tell you why I thought so. He was one of 
the head speakers for Mr. Bingham when he got in 
the field. He sent to Mr. Stanley to know if the 
Tories wanted his room, and he said if he did not take 
it he would go to the Radicals-and let them have it. 
T said he had had six meetings at his house during the 
year, and if he was not a better man than that, he 
might go and drown himself. I thought as he was 
such a nice man I might get a lot of information out 
of him about what was done by the Radicals. 

52,763, That is why you went to work about it >— 
That is why I went to work about it. 

52,764. You saw him ?—I saw him. 

52,765. You had a little talk with him ?—Yes. 

52,766. Tell us what he said—Directly I began to 
talk about information he began to talk about money. 
IT kept sounding him and he kept sounding me. I 
found he was just about as fly as I was; he. wanted 
to be getting the money, and I wanted to be getting 
the evidence. He went so far that at last I said, 
“¢ Old boy, you will have to speak. the truth in the 
“ witness box,” and he declared to me that he would 
not swear whether he had 5 on at his house or 500, 
and no one would get it out of him, That-.is the 
fact. 

52,767. Was that the whole conversation ?—I offered 
him a certain sum of money, and his eyes no doubt 
would have glittered if he had got hold of it. I wanted 
the evidence; I tried to draw him, but I found it was 
not good enough. 

52,768. He would not say whether it was five or 
500 ?—I think I told him that if he would get me 
good information I would give him 25/. He said he 
would not swear it was 5 or 500. I said, “ You 
He said, “ It 
“is no use, they will not’get anything out .of me. I 
“ will not swear whether it was 5 or 500 on at my 
“ house.” I have told him that since he has been in 
the witness box, because he came quarrelling with me, 
and that I should not serve him as I did someone. I 
said, “ You know what you told me, you would not 
“ swear whether it was 5 or 500,” and he said, ‘I 
“ know I did.” I have a witness to prove he has 
said so since. 

52,769. Did you tell him you had reason to know ? 
—I told him they had a good large quantity, and that 
they could get a good large quantity. 

52,770. Did he deny that there was a large number 
of men on at his house ?—He could not; they were 
two nights paying. 

52,771. Did he ?—He said, “It is rather curious.” 
I said, “ You will have to come in the witness box.” 


_ He said, “I will not swear whether there were 5 


or 500. 

52,772. Did you tell him you knew he had a large 
number on ?—Yes, or I should not have gone for 
information. 

52,773. Did he deny it ?—No, he said they would 
not get anything out of him. 

52,774. You offered him 25/. if he would give you 
information ?—I offered it to him. He kept looking 
to see the money. I said, “I want some information 
first.” 

52,775. Did you part with any of the money ?— 
No, I did not get anything. 

52,776. There was no bargain?—No bargain. All 
I got was that he wanted to get money, and I wanted 
to get the information. 

52,777. You refused ?—I refused, so he failed. 

52,778. It ended there ?—That is the real truth 
of that business. . ‘ ; 

52,779. Whose 251. was that ?—I did not get it 
frorn anyone. I did that on my own responsibility, to 
see if [ could draw anything, That was all done for 
a draw. I was trying to draw him, and.he was trying 
to draw me. ; 

52,780. Who told you to do that ?—I believe Mr. 
Warner Wright told me I might call upon Daynes 
and see if 1 could get any evidence out of him. He 
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came to-the auction ; I waited until the sale was over, 
and I then took him up to one of the top rooms and 
had the conversation with him. That is how it began 
and finished. Us 

52,781. Did he say how much you were to give 
him ?—I do not think he said that. I should have 
told him what the other would take. He would not 
say because I could not get anything out of him, 

52,782. Did he give you money ?—No. 

52,783. Did he promise you anything ?—No. 

52,784. Did he promise to pay you if there was 
anything ?—I should not have been afraid; I should 
think he would pay me. I was trying to get informa- 
tion ; he was trying to get the money. 

52,785. So neither of you succeeded ?—No. 

52,786. Is there any other matter you can tell us 
anything about ?—Nothing else that I can recollect. 

52,787. You have given me your evidence about 
your arrangements with Mr. Coaks, about the 20/, ?— 
I never made any arrangement about it. 

52,788. I mean, you have told me what that trans- 
action was between you and Mr. Coaks ?—Yes. 

52,789. Just tell me: once more in your own way 
what it was ?—He said he would give me 20/. for set- 
ting on ponies and carts and horses and traps (I told 
him I set some on), and my own services, nothing else. 

52,790. hat was all?— That was all, he never 
asked me anything else. I had nothing else I could 
say, because I did nothing illegal, no further than set- 
ting on messengers, if you call that illegal. 

52,791. Have you ever heard it has been said by 
anyone that it was some different sort of arrangement 
to that?—Never. I did not suppose anyone knew 
anything at all about it until I spoke of it here. No 
one on earth heard from me that anyone gave me 20/. 
until I now speak of it here. 

52,792. At all events, that is all that took place 
between you and Mr. Coaks ?-—That is all. 

52,793. Was there any arrangement of any kind 
between you and Mr. Coaks that the 20l. should be 
stated or pretended to be for cabs, when it was 
intended for some other purpose ?—Nothing of the 
kind, I can assure you. Nothing further than I now 
tell you. I have told you the truth, and you will 
never hear anything to the contrary. 

52,794. I put that question in consequence of a 
suggestion made to the court. I wish you would put 
down on a piece of paper the names of these cabmen, 
other names than you have given ?—They were not 
cabmen. 

52,795. Or carriagemen ?—I will go down and see. 

52,796. Were there any more P—If I can think of 
any you shall have them. I will give you what I can 
now recollect, any more I will let you know about. 

52,797. You think there were no more than those ? 
—TI am not sure exactly, I will try and recollect. 

52,798. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What is Barnard’s address ? 
—That is a brother-in-law of mine, he is dead. 

52,799. Cushing?—He shot himself just a little 
time ago. KHvery one knows he took a high interest 
because he was driving about with an old dead horse 


on the cart with the bottom upwards. 


52,800. Am I to assume that he shot himself to 
death ?—He blew his brains out at any rate. ~ 

52,801. He is also dead ?—Yes. : 

52,802. Now Warnes?—Mr. Warnes you have 
here. : 
52,803. What is his address >—“Elm” tavern, 
Catton. ; ; 

52,804. What are the others ?—Smith ; I think he 
lives somewhere in Pockthorpe. 

§2,805. You do not know the exact address >—No ; 
I only know he is a man I have seen driving about. 

52,806. Any other ?—That is all I can recollect. 

52,807. What did you give Barnard ?>—2/., he was’ 
about two or three days. 

52,808. Cushing ?>—I think 25s. 

52,809. Warnes ?—A sovereign I think I gave him. 
I do not know whether it was one sovereign or two. 
He can tell you; I think it was only a sovereign. 

52,810. And Smith ?—I think he had about 25s. 


MINUTES 


52,811. (Mr. Howard.) Did they use their traps 
on the election day ?—Yes. I saw them driving about 
and doing a great many services. 

52,812. Carrying voters to the poll?—Yes. I do not 
know who was employed, but there was another 
man named Horner, called sometimes “ Ragged Jack,” 
driving a horse and cart along with one of my tenants 
from ‘a public-house in Bull Close. He was: not 
employed by me. ‘ 

52,813. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Am I to understand that 
Wiley, although you say he seems soft at times, has 
been known for 40 years as a briber ?+-I do not know 
about that, 1 do not know how many year's he has 
been a briber. 

52,814, He has hada name for it as long as you 
remember ?—I know he is a man always looking 
_ about at election times. I do not know anything 
about his bribery no more than I heard. he was paying 
2s. 6d. each at the “ Bricklayers’ Arms” at the last 
municipal election. 

52,815. Do not you know that some 40 years ago 
he got the name of “‘balance Wiley ”?—No, I do not 
know anything of that. I forget it if I did hear any- 
thing about it. 

52,816. It has been known he bribed at the muni- 
cipal elections ?—I was told he was bribing at the 
last one at the “ Bricklayers’ Arms.” 

52,817. Who told you?—I believe a man of the 
name of Nichols told me. 
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52,818. You. said you must have seen him go to the 
poll at St. Paul’s if he had gone as many as 40 times ? 
—If he had gone to St. Paul’s or St. Saviour’s, I was 
backwards and forwards, and I never saw him once 
during the day. 

52,819. Were you there frequently ?— All day, 

52,820. On the polling day?—On the polling day, 
walking from one place to the other and persuading 
people to go up and vote if I knew them themselves, 
and going in and out of public-houses. 

52,821. Did you meet Mr. Offord and Mr. Bingham 
on the election day in 1874?—I do not think I met 
Mr. Offord, Mr. Bingham called with him. [ think 
they had a glass and treated me with a glass. 

52,822. When was that ?—I cannot exactly recollect, 
some time during the election. I do not think Mr. 
Offord is a man who would bribe, he is a different 
gentleman to that. He might be driving about for 
excitement sake. ; 

52,823. We have heard his account of it. Did you 
see anything of Mr. Bingham ?—I do not think I saw 


him at all in 1875, and in 1874 I do not think he 


stopped above five or ten minutes. 

52,824. You have not. heard that he was engaged 
in anything ?—I am sure he would not do anything of 
that sort. 

aun You have said so already ?—I am positive 
of it. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


SAMUEL HALL sworn and examined. 


52,826. (Mr. Goldney.) Where do you live ?—St. 
Saviour’s Lane, in the seventh ward. 

52,827. You have something to do with one of. the 
crape factories ?—Yes; I am overlooker at the firm 
of Grant and Company. 

52,828. Have you taken an active part in elections? 
~—-No more than I should like to see every man take. 

52,829. I do not know how much that is.—I 
should like to see every man struggle for his vote, and 
go up with a good clear conscience and vote. at 9 or 
10 o’clock, or as soon as‘ he could ; never wait until 
he is canvassed, and vote according to his principle. 

52,830. Am I to understand you have given your 
own vote at 9 or 10 o’clock, and have never canvassed ? 

"I was once canvassed by young Mr. Stracey for his 
father. 

52,831. With the half sovereigns ?—That was the 
time of the election. I was never troubled with that. 

52,832. You voted at 9 or 10 o’clock ?—I voted at 

the breakfast hour.. I cannot tell you exactly. 

52,833. That is the amount of interest you take in 
the elections ?—Yes. 

52,834. You help to induce other people to go up 
and yote?—No, I never go and canvass at all ; 
because if anyone asks me about the election, I say I 
consider the man who has a vote ought to know his 
own principle. I never have canvassed, and I have 
never given a penny. 

52,835. Nor tried to spread your principles amongst 
other people 2—No; if they ask my principle I tell 
them at once. 

52,836. You do not ask theirs ?—I consider I ought 
to know. 

52,837. Then we are to understand you have never 
been an active politician at all ?—i do go to meetings. 
They see me there; I never canvassed anyone, or 
gave anyone a penny in my life. 

52,838. Do you speak at meetings ?—-Sometimes at 
ward meetings. 

52,839. That is a little more ?—I will tell you all 
IT do. 

‘52,840. You do take an active part?—Yes, as I 
think every Englishman ought to do. 

52,841. Not all speak at once ?—No. 

52,842. Are you an active supporter of your party ? 
That depends upon the man. 


52,848. Which man ?—Why what sort of man you 
have to bring forward. 

52,844. You are an active supporter only when you 
approve of your candidate ?>—Yes. 

52,845. Have you been an active supporter at the 
last election for Norwich ?—I have had a vote this 
20 years, and I always voted Liberal. 

52,846. You go to vote ?—I go to vote. 

52,847. And speak ?—No, not at public meetings. 
There are good men on both sides. 

52,848. I only want to know whether you are an 
active politician, or whether you are a person who 
simply votes ?—If anyone asks about the party I take 
a little more interest in it, and I can give a little more 


the history of different gentlemen, perhaps, than’ 


others. ° 

52,849. You have a good historical memory which 
you bring to bear on elections P—Yes. 

52,850. I believe you have some information to give 
us here connected with the 1874 and 1875 elections ? 
—If you will tell me what you want to know I will 
answer your questions. 

52,851. I want to know everything you can tell us. 
You have a good historical recollection ?—Yes. 

52,852. And know the history of parties on both 
sides P—Yes. 

52,853. Bring your good historical recollection to 
bear and let us know. You are evidently a man of 
intelligence——I came here last Saturday week to 
speak to the secretary as to a statement about Mr. 
Gardiner’s dinner. 
December 1874, and that was a birthday party. 

52,854. What time of the year ?—I suppose about 
eight or nine days before Christmas. I cannot tell 
you the day, ‘but it is near enough for telling you. I 
was vice-chairman at that meeting. 

52,855. Where was it P—At Cooper’s. 

52,856. Is that where you had the bullock’s head ? 
—No, there were two parties. I wish to put you 
right about my being there. ‘There were all his hands 
there, both male and female, and his friends. 

52,857. Whose hands ?—Mr. Gardiner’s. If it was 
a female she invited her sweetheart, and if it was a 
young man, why he invited his sweetheart. There 
were men and women and neighbours, so that it mus- 
tered about 54 or 55. There was ale, porter, gin, and 
brandy. 
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The first dinner he gave was in . 


T. Cubitt. 


15 Oct. 1875. 
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52,858. The usual things ?—Yes, 
regular thing. That was ‘the party. I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, and you Commissioners, would like to 
know whether it was a political meeting, or whether it 
was not. J think that is the point you want particu- 
larly to know. 

52,859. Was it a political party >—No, it was not ; 
it was a birthday party, no political matter at all. 

52,860. You did not propose any political toasts ?>— 
Not at all. It was drinking health to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner, and hoping they would live another 50 years, 
arid there was a good clap for that, and a good many 
enjoyed it. The next was the neat’s head, which 
you have been kind enough to mention. I was invited 

but I did not go. I was “invited being a friend -of his 
for more than 20 years. I was in at the very time 
when that took place. He was ill with the bronchitis 
about three weeks or a month previous to the 1875 
election, so that I know he did not go out till the day 
of the election, for I have been into his room five or 
six nights in a’ week, sometimes till 10 or 11 o'clock 
at night, after leaving my business, and sometimes Dr. 
Allen has come into the room and I have been there, 
and we have had a long chat about it. Then I have 
gone home. When I have passed sometimes I have 
gone up to the door and Mrs. Gardiner has said, 
“ Your baby is wanting you ; he is asking about you.” 
He regularly looked for me to go in. 

52,861. Bring your historical recollection to bear 
upon the election >—That is putting you right about 
my recollection. You wish to know all I know. 

52,862. I do not feel a great interest in poor Mrs. 
Gardiner ; we know she is dead ?—Yes, I thought 
you wanted to know about it. Then I being invited 
that ended there, because I was not able to go, and he 
had the election. 

52,868. “He had the election ?’”—He had this 
dinner ; he knew nothing about that dinner or supper 
until a week after the election. 


52,864. Who did not?—Mr. Gardiner; that was 


_ never told him. 


52,865. That you know of your own knowledge ? 
—Cer tainly, because I was invited, that is only 
to go. It was no use asking me before. That is all I 
have to say about that. 

52,866. Did you know anything about messengers 
being put on ?>—I never heard that he put on a mes- 
senger. 

52,867. Did you ever know anything about the 
committee room he had ?—I sent for. Mr. Cooper. 
There was a gentleman came to me and wanted to 
know whether Mr. Gardiner had a private committee 
room. I sent for Mr. Cooper and Mr. Gardiner and 
Mrs. Gardiner and the men, and I said, “ Have you a 
“ private committee room here for Mr. Gardiner, or 
“ have you not,” and he said, “I have not.” 

52,868. What made you ask that question ?—I was 
informed he had had one in 1874. 

52,869. Which you knew was the case ?—I did not 
know it till I heard the evidence. 

52,870. You have no doubt of it now ?—He told 
me there was none. 

52,871.. Who did ?—Mr. Cooper himself did. He 
said, “If you go into my room you will see it full of 
birdeages.” 

52,872. Did you believe it?—I had a right to 
believe it. 

52,873. Did you believe it ?—Certainly. I have 
known him 30 years. ; 

52,874. You knew he had a committee room ?— 
Yes, now. 

52,875. Do you know anything of the people he 
put in there?—I do not. J never heard it until I 
read it in the paper, and I was surprised to hear it. 


- He never named anything to me. 


52,876. He mentioned everything that happened to 
you gore I am in this room I can tell whether you 
are doing anything or not. 

52,877. He did not tell you ?—Well I was there a 
ereat deal ieee upon him. I had to put his 
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there was the. 


three days before the election. 

52,878. That is all you have to say about Gardiner 
and Cooper ?—Yes; is there anything else you wish 
to put to me? 

‘52,879. I scarcely know where to begin. 
on.—I do not know anything. 

52,880. Hither the 1874 or 1875 election ?>—All I 
know is when I leave off at breakfast time I vote, or 
when I go to dinner, and then I return to business 
again. I know nothing about it until I leave off. 

52,881. Which election are you talking of P—All 
elections. 

52,882.' You do not know what has taken place P— 
I never gave a penny. 

52,883. Do you really mean you do not know what 
has happened at elections ?—I have heard tall. 

52,884. Do you think you have heard it mentioned. 
I do not know whether it is true. 
you have ever heard a suggestion, for instance, that 
Mr. Colman and Mr. Huddleston got in at the 1874 
election ?—Yes. 

52,885. You have heard something about that ?—~ 
Yes. 

52,886. You do not confine yourself to merely 
voting ?—I do not have anything to do with bribery. 

52, 887) Have you anything to say about bribery P— 
No, I cannot say that ; I know they got in. That is 
all I can say about that. ! 

52,888. Do you read the papers ?—Sometimes. 

52,889. Do you think bribery existed in Norwich ? 
—I should think it did. 

52,890. Do you think any bribery existed in Nor- 
wich at the election of 1874 or 1875 ?—God bless me, 
there has been plenty. Just refer to the late Sir 
Samuel Bignold when he give Mr. Wilde, No. 1 and 
No. 2, 100 guineas. 

52, 891. Tell us about that ?—That he did for him- 
self. I have a bookin my pocket which I will let you 
have. I thought perhaps you might like this book. 
That will give you, 200 years back. (A small book 
handed to ‘Secretar ") 

52,392. Was this 100 guineas in 1874 or 1875; fe. 
Before that. ee 

52,893. It appears that you do know about bribery 
in 1874. Do you know anything about bribery in 
1875 ?—Not till it was spoken here in open court, 


You go 


52,894. Do you. know of any bribery in 1875 ?— 


Certainly not. 

52,895. Do you know of the employment of mes- 
sengers >—Certainly, there has been employment on 
both sides. 

52,896. Do you believe it was "done corruptly on 
either side ?—They were set on as messengers. ‘That 
is all I can say. I do not attend to it. Inever set on 
one messenger, never in my life, neither direct or 
indirect. I never received a penny directly or in- 
directly in my life, in no way whatsomever. 

52,897. Did you know that messengers were em- 
ployed i in 1875 ?—I have seen parties standing in the 
street when I have passed going to my employment, 
and I have heard one say to the other, “I’m set on 
as messenger.” 


52,898. Do you know whether messengers were | 


employed in 1875 ?—I understood they were. 

52,899. Have you any doubt they were ?—I saw 
a lot as I passed the Hope brewery. 

52,900. Have you any doubt about it ?—There was 
a lot ‘standing. about, 40 or 50, and they told me they 
were on. ‘They only told-me ‘they were set on. 

52,901. I ask you again whether you have any 
doubt they were ?—I have not the slightest doubt. 
They told me they were set’ on as messengers, and 
I entirely believe them. 

52,902. Do you wish to dbetees your answer. 
There were messengers no doubt ?—No doubt there 
were. 

52,903. Have you any doubt they were employed 
to a certain extent corruptly ?—That I cannot say. 
All I know is I did not employ any. I cannot say 
what is done in a room when Tam not there, You 


But do you think 


trowsers and stockings on and steady him ; that is — 
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could not say’what is done in London Street when 
you are sifting here. Therefore I did not go to the 
room to set on one. I never ordered one to be set on, 
and I have never been [there when one has been set 
on. As I pass and repass | hear one speaking to 
another. 

52,904. Do you know you are to speak the ‘truth, 
_ the whole truth, and nothing but. the truth >—Yes. 

52,905. That implies you are to give an honest 
answer to my question. Do you think they were 
, employed corruptly, or not?—I do not believe they 
_ were corruptly employed. 

52,906. ‘The messengers ?>—Certainly not. 

52,907. Not in Norwich ?—Certainly not. 

52,908. ‘That is your honest conviction; upon your 
oath ?—Yes. 

52,909. What do you think they were employed 
for >—Carrying out circulars. 

52,910. Although the people have been here and 
swore they were employed corruptly, and all know 
they did not do any work ?—That I cannot say, for T 
was not there to see it. 

52,911. Do you think that corruption of any sort 
‘existed in the 1874 and 1875 election?—I have no 
business to say. I never saw it. I have heard it 
rumoured. I have no business to say it without foun- 
dation, when I did not see it. 

52,912. If there is anything you wish to conceal, 
perhaps we shall get a clue to it, as you will not answer 
the question straightforwardly. I do not know what 
you are driving at. You do not believe there was 
any corruption. Is that the answer ?—Yes. 

52,918. When Mr. Tillett was unseated, and the 
Commissioners appointed to come down here, it was a 
. great mistake. Everything we have heard in this 
court is a great mistake ?—AlIl I can say is that if they 
had all been like me you would not have had a job 
here. 

52,914. Are we to infer they are all like you ?— 
They have had jobs. I never wanted a job. 

52,915. You say that was not corrupt. You have 
sworn there was no corruption ?—I was not a mes- 
senger, therefore I did not want to be one. My 
employment well occupies me. . 

52,916. The answers which you have given are 
taken down as you have given them, and you have 
sworn that you believed there was no corruption in 
1874 and 1875 ?—No corruption that I know of. 

52,917. What you swore was that you did not believe 
there was any. Have you any other information ?— 
No. I thought I was called up on account of coming 
to the secretary about Mr. Gardiner. 

§2,918. You know nothing bearing on any corrup- 
tion ?—No. 

52,919. That you swear ?—Yes. 

52,920. You have never told anyone else that you 
knew of anything bearing upon corruption ?—No. 

52,921. There is no mistake about it ?—When I say 
no, [ mean no. ; f 

52,922. You haye no information to give us with 
reference to any corrupt transaction ?—Not at all, not 
upon that point. _ : 

52,923. (Mr. Howard.) Which point? I have been 
watching you for some time.—I am very glad of that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

52,924. You must be careful that I do not watch 
you too much. What point do you mearn.—lI do not 
know. 

52,925. You are in my hands at present. _ You 
said, Not upon that point.” Upon which point do 
you mean ?—There was a little point there that I had 
a row along with Mr. Hart the day before the election. 
I was coming into the Golden Dog Lane about a 
quarter-past, 6 in the evening the night before the 
election, He was talking to a man against the wall 
10 or 12 yards from his house. When I got neav to 
him or nearly opposite to him he said to this man, 
«‘ Good night, see what you can do in the morning.’ 

52,926. With whom ?——Mr. Hart. lol 

52,927. Mr. Hart said it?—Yes, to this man, 
“ Good night, and you will do what you can in the 


‘your own business best.” 


morning.” J spoke to him as I generally do, “ Well, 
Robert, how are you?” and we passed the seal of the 
day. He said, “The election is coming off in the 
morning, Sam.” I said, “Is it?” He said, “I shall 
have to do what I can.” I said, “ Very well, you know 
He said, “TI have a little 
unpleasant job to do.” I said, “ What is that, Robert?” 
He said, “ Being an old neighbour, and that like, and 
knowing him 80 years, I have ‘a little unpleasant job 
to do at this election.” I said, “What is that?” He 
said, “I must do what I can for Mr. Huddleston and 
“ Stracey, or Huddleston and Colman, under the 
advice of Mr. Bugg Coaks, and he will not have 
“"Mr. Tillett if he can stop it.” He said, “I am 
“ under his thumb. If I do not do that, he will break 
“me up.” I turned round and said to him, “ Do you 
mean what you say ?” Says he, “ That is true, Sam.” 
I said, You are a two-faced old humbug.” That is 
plain, Mr. Chairman, and two women were coming past 
at the time and they said, “They are quarrelling 
about the election.” That is all I said to Mr. Hart or 
he said to me. He said, “ I shall have to doit. I 
: cannot run toa bank to get a little money, like you 
“ean 

52,928. What was the name of that man ?—I never 
spoke to him. He looked to me like a bricklayer. 

52,929. You have been neighbours 30 years ?— 
With Mr. Hart. 

52,930. You do not know this man at all 2—I never 
saw his face, his back was to me. Mr. Hart’s face 
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was to me, and this man’s back was to me like that . 


(describing). 
52,931. You do not know who he was ?—WNo. 
52,932. Have you ever seen him since ?—I might 

have. seen the man 20 times. I had no idea what 

the conversation was about, only what I have just told 
you. I do not know whether it was the election, or 
anything else. 

52,933. Have you ever heard of him since ?—No. 

52,934. When did you first mention it ?—I never 
mentioned it to anyone until I now come into this 
court; I only thought that I was subpcenaed for the 
words in the Golden Dog Lane, and that I come up 
to speak to the secretary about Mr. Gardiner. 

52,935. You have never mentioned this other matter 
to anyone >—Never. : 

52,936. Only this moment ?—Only now. 

52,937. You have no means of knowing whether 
it was true or not >—Certainly not, 

52,938. You heard nothing of it afterwards from 
anyone ?—No. 

52,939. You called him a two-faced 
—I did. 

52,940. Tell me why ?—Because he was falways a 
Liberal, and by his turning round, I called him that. 

52,941. That was Hart ?—That was Mr. Hart, 
because I used to have business with Mr. Bugg 
Coaks in private matters, and he always trusted me 
like a gentleman when I went to him; he referred me 
to his clerk with what business I had, and he treated 
me like a gentleman. I said I was surprised to hear 
him say so. 

52,942. He did not tell you more ?—Certainly not. 
I had no more conversation. I saw him as I was 
going home to dinner the next day, when he was 
about the same distance from me as you are now, but 
did not speak to him. 

52,948. Did you speak to him about it afterwards ? 
—He did. 

52,944. Did you speak to him afterwards ?—No. 

52,945. You had no conversation with him ?—No. 

52,946. Do you know what he did on the election 
day ?>—No. 

52,947. Did you see him on the election day ?—Yes, 
I saw him as I now tell you. 

52,948. Afterwards ?-—No. 

52,949. You did not see what he was doing ?—No. 
certainly not. I could not because [ had my business 
to attend to. Si ; 

52,950. You have no personal means of knowing at 
all whether it was true ?—No. 
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52,951. Is there nny other matter ?—There is no- 
thing I can reveal to give you any information. 

52,952. When Mr. Commissioner Goldney began to 
examine you, you said you thought you came here 
about Mr. Gardiner. I asked you a question and then 

ou said this about Hart ?>—Yes. 

52,953. Is there anything more; there may be ?—I 
could not tell what it was led to that gingle we had. 

52,954. Is there anything else ?—Nothing else I 
know of, Mr. Chairman. 

52,955. I will ask you this, was that the whole of 
the transaction between you.and Hart, that chat ?— 
That is it. 

52,956. Do you know whether Mr. Hart had any 


money ?—That I cannot say. He never said it to me.” 


52,957. He did not tell you anything about Mr. 
Coaks?—No, he only told me he was under his 
thumb. 


52,958. Did he tell you he had had any monéy from . 


Mr. Coaks, or anyone else, for the purpose of the 
election ?>—No. 

52,959. Did he tell you he had had any money from 
Mr. Coaks or anyone else >—No. 

52,960. Not a word about it ?—Certainly not. 

52,961. Did you gather it from what he did say. 
Did you suspect he had had money ?—I -can only 
name what I have said. ; 

52,962. Leave that to me; you have given the 
evidence, You are quite sure now there was no little 
understanding between you and Hart about money ?— 
He never had any of me, and I never had any of him. 

52,963. Was there any little understanding on that 
day between you and Hart about money ?—No. 

52,964. No conversation >—No. 

52,965. Not a word passed ?—Only what I have 
now stated. ; 

52,966. What you have stated has or might have, if 


‘it were true, reference to Mr. Coaks and Mr, Hart ?— 


Yes. 
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52,967. What I am now asking you, if it were 
true, might it possibly have reference to you and Mr. 
Hart ?>—Yes. 

52,968. Now attend. Was there any transaction 
between you and Hart about money ?—No. 

52,969. Not a word about it P—No. 

52,970. No conversation ?—No more than what I 
have now repeated about his being under the thumb 
of Mr. Coaks, and he said he would break him up. 

52,971. It is not true that you had any money from 
Hart ?—No, never in-my life. 

52,972. Did you attempt to get any voters ?—No, 
certainly not. 

52,973. If anyone suggests that you had money 
from Mr. Hart, it is not true ?—It¢ is not true. 

52,974. Have you been asked that question, or any- 
thing like it, before I have asked it of you to-day ?— 
Certainly not. I never spoke to one person ; I will 
swear it. I defy any man to come before me and say 
SO. ; 

52,975. When did Hart die?—I cannot tell you 
the date. All I know (it is a rough guess) is about 
three months after the election ; that is all I can say. 
I have nothing to draw my memory to the date. Only 
for a.rough guess ; I could not say for.a week or two, 
because J have no business with him at all. 

52,976. I have asked you whether you had any 
money from Mr. Hart >—Not a penny; never in my 
life; I will swear it before God and man. 

52,977. He never offered you any >—Never to me, 
and I have never been in want of 400/. or 500/. this 
30 years. 

52,978. He never offered you any money for any 
election purpose of any kind ?—No.  ~ 

52,979. At that or any other election ?—At that or 
any other election. I never sold my birthright for a 
shilling. 


Mr. Georce ALDEN STEVENS recalled and further examined. 


52,980. (Mr. Howard.) You knew Hart, I suppose ? 
—lI knew him very well. 

52,981. He is dead ?—Yes. 

52,982. When did he die ?—TI cannot tell you the 
date. Shortly after, it might be four or five months, 
the 1874 election. 

52,988. You have heard some questions I put to this 
gentleman, Mr. Hall ?—I have. . 

52,984. Did you have any interview with Hart, with 
reference to that matter?—I had an interview with 
Hart respecting the 1874 election. 

52,985. When did you have the . interview ?—Four 
or five days prior to the election. , 

52,986. In 1874 ?—Yes, in 1874. 

52,987. Were you alone together ?—I think he saw 
me at my office; yes, I sent for him. 

52,988. Why did you send for him ?—I heard —-— 

52,989. From whom ?—Well I cannot tell you from 
whom. I will tell you exactly what I have to say. 
An intimation was conveyed to me that there were 
several of the old electioneerers sent for to Mr. Coaks’s 
office ; amongst them was the name given to me of 
Mr. Robert Hart. I sent for Mr. Hart. I had seen 
Mr. Hart prior to that time at some of the meetings 
that were held in furtherance of Mr. Tillett’s cause, 
and I was surprised to find that he should be going to 
Mr. Coaks’s office. 

52,990. Surprised to hear what ?—To hear that he 
should be going to Mr. Coaks’s office. J sent for Mr. 
Hart and saw him upon the matter, and Mr. Hart 
said, “ Never mind what you hear or what you see, 
“ so far as I am concerned. Jam a friend of Mr. 
‘“* Tillett’s, and I shall do nothing against him.” I 
was not satisfied with that. I saw Mr. Mendham. 
I knew that Mr. Mendham was the solicitor to Mr. 
Hart, and had matters of business with him, and I 
told Mr. Mendham that I had heard that Mr, Hart 
and other old Norwich electioneerers had been sent 
for by Mr. Coaks, and I should like Mr. Mendham to 


see Mr. Hart, and ascertain, if possible, for what 
purpose they were. sent for, and the object Mr. Coaks 
had. Then I should say subsequently I saw Mr. 
Mendham, and Mr. Mendham told me that he had 
seen Hart, and I need be under no apprehension so 
far as he was concerned. en 

52,991. As to his opposing Tillett >—As to his 
opposing Tillett, or what was going on. 

52,992. Was that the whole of the conversation 
with Hart ?—That was the whole of the conversation 
with Hart. Hart had attended at Mr. Tillett’s meet- 
ings, and had seen me once or twice, and expressed 
himself as a warm supporter of Mr. Tillett at the 1874 
election ; and I was surprised to find that he and 
others had been sent for by Mr. Coaks. 

52,993. That’is,all you know about it >—That is all 
I know about the Hart matter. 

' 52,994. Did you ever hear that Hart had charged 
Samuel Hall with having received money for the 
purpose of bribing, or said anything about. it 2— 
Certainly not. 

52,995. Or had given him money for the purposes 
of bribery ?—Certainly not. 

52,996. You never heard anything about it ‘till 
to-day ?—I have heard rumours that Hart had given 
Hall money, but I never saw Hall, and it was never 
brought to my knowledge, in any way; and so far as 
the Hall and Hart matter is concerned I have never 
made an inquiry respecting it, and know nothing 
whatever about it, except the fact of my sending for 
Hart and seeing Mr. Mendham upon Hart’s statement. 

52,997. The information you have given us is, I 
suppose, all that you know not only:of your own 
knowledge, but what you have derived from Mr. 
Mendham ?—You are speaking of the information I 
am giving in this box, certainly. . 

52,998, It is all you know about it of your own 
knowledge, and all you have derived from Mr. 
Mendham ?——Certainly. . 
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52,999. ‘The questions I put to Mr. Hall were based 
upon these written observations delivered to us ?—And 
I wish you to understand this, that I am to a certain 
extent a conduit pipe to convey certain information 
which I receive, to you. J am not answerable for the 
accuracy of that information in any way. 


53,000. You need not begin to defend yourself ?—I 
fancied that in Wiley’s case the Commissioners assumed 
that I was running about to get up information. 

53,001. What right had you to fancy so r—I fancied 
so from the questions you asked some of the witnesses 
as to whether they had seen Mr. Stevens, and as to 
what took place. 

53,002. Do you object to that >—I thought it was a 
reflection upon me. 

53,003. Why ?’—From the observations which the 
Commissioners made. 

53,004. What observations ?—I cannot 
now. 

53,005. You must ; I cannot allow any man to say 
that, unless he tells me what the observations were r— 
That was the impression left upon my mind from the 
evidence. 

538,006. We must have the observations, and we 
must have them sworn to?—I assumed it from the 
observations made by the Commissioners. 4 


"53,007. Which Commissioners ?—I do not. know ; 
the papers do not always give the names of the Com- 
missioners. 

53,008. Just consider. You are aware that infor- 
mation has been taken from you and other gentlemen 
on your side, and from Mr, Gilbert on the other side ; 
and often in the examination of the witnesses Mr. 
Gilbert’s name has been mentioned, as yours has been 
with others. Why do you assume? Youseem to be 
rather in the habit of assuming. There must be some 
limit to these interventions between the Commissioners 
and witnesses ?—I am quite willing and quite desirous 
not to intervene, 

53,009. But when you are called into the box you 
must intervene ?—I shall be pleased to do so. 

-§8,010. There isa difference between intervention 
and making improper reflections ?—I have made no 
improper reflections to the best of my knowledge. 


recollect 


53,011. You did not allow me, before you began to 
defend yourself from this imputation, about which I 
had no sort of notion, to read this statement. I sought 
to read it, in justice to Mr. Hart’s memory, and in 
justice to Mr. Hall, who is charged with bribery. If 
he received money for bribery it is an indictable oifence, 
and no gentleman knows that better than you ?—I did 
not prepare that statement. I am not responsible for 
it, and J will not take the responsibility for it. 

58,012. Who is responsible. for it?—I did not 
prepare it. 

53,018. Why did you not tell ne so ?—I am quite 
willing to tell you so. 

58,014. It is put before us as a statement of infor- 
mation from the Liberal party, and I know of no 
gentleman who has been more able and more willing 
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than you, all through the Commission, to assist us ?— 
—I have been exceedingly willing. 

53,015. I thought you were most likely to know 
something about it. Now let me read the statement 
to you: “ Mr. Hewitt, manager of the crape factory, will 
‘“* prove that Hart, whose executor he is, told him that 
“he had received 10/. from Mr. Coaks, and Mr. 
Samuel Hall at the same factory will it is believed 
prove that he received part of the money from Hart 
“ to expend in bribery. Hart also told the town clerk 
“ of his transaction with Mr. Coaks” ?—As to that I 
have never seen Hewitt or Hall upon it: 

53,016. I accept that from you at once, and I believe 
it ?—You must do so. 

538,017. Must do so ?—That is the fact. 

53,018. ‘Lhe Commissioners must not be dictated to 
by anyone, neither by bodies corporate, nor committees, 
nor witnesses. The duty of witnesses is to give their 
evidence properly, not to give it with temper ?—I am 
not out of temper in any way. 

53,019. You do not know anything about this 
statement of your own knowledge. Whose,statement 
was it ?—It is a statement prepared from information 
afforded to Mr, Tillett by myself, and many other 
persons. 

53,020. Have you anything else to tell me about it ? 
—WNothing about the Hall and Hart matter. 

53,021. In order that we may further prosecute the 
inquiry whether Hall did get money for bribery, can 
you give us any clue ?—I can give you nothing beyond 
what I have stated. 

53,022. You see the statement is, “that Hall at 
“ the same factory will it is believed prove that he 
“ received part of the money from Hart to expend in 
“ bribery.” It is a strong statement, and if you give 
us a clue we will follow it out. It is a strong observa- 
tion to make against a man’s character unless it is true. 
I felt bound to press Hall, as you saw, as to whether 
he had the money from Hart. It would be unjust to 
Hall to let him go out of this court without settling it 
one way or the other >—You have heard’from me that 
I simply know nothing of it. I have not had an 
interview with Hart or Hall, beyond what I have stated 
to you that I saw Hart in his lifetime, and charged 
him with going to Mr. Coaks’ office in contravention 
of what I considered his political principles. 

58,023. That I understand; but as [ gather from 
you, Hart never suggested to you that he had given 
Hall money to spend in bribery ?>—Nor did I know 
that Hart had ever received one shilling until I heard 
Mr. Cvaks in this box say that he had paid Hart 10/. 

53,024. Can you give me the name of anyone who 
does know anything about this ?—I know nothing 
except that statement. You may call Mr. Hewitt and 
the town clerk and hear what they have to say. I 
have nothing to suggest to them or to suggest to you 
in the matter. 

53,025. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you suggest no names 
beyond Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Mendham for the state- 
ment ?—That is not a matter which has come 
under my personal knowledge in any way whatever. 

538,026. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Hart is dead ?— 
Yes. 


Mr. W. L. Menpuam recalled and further examined. 


58,027. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you give me any in- 
formation about this matter ?—I can tell you what 
transpired between me and Hart. 

53,028. With reference to Hall having part of the 
money to expend in bribery ?—I never heard the 
word mentioned until | heard it in this court a few 
minutes since. 

53,029. (Mr. Howard.) Can you assist us to any 
clue? If you know nothing about it yourself, can you 
tell as where we are likely to find anyone to prove 
this statement, “that Samuel Hall at the same factory 
«‘ will it is believed prove that he received part of the 
«« money from Hart to expend on bribery ~ r—I never 
heard the thing mentioned until I heard it in court 


N. 


this morning. I thought you wanted to ask me in 
regard to what Hart himself told me. 

53,030. Tell us anything you know about it.—It 
was rumoured about the city that Hart and several 
others were employed at a previous election for the 
purpose of preventing Mr. Tillett’s return. I simply 
had a conversation with him upon that subject, and he 
admitted that to be the fact. 

53,0381. He admitted what ?—That he and others 
had been employed at Tillett’s previous election for 
the purpose of preventing his return, and of course 
he mentioned who employed him. I took no ‘notice of 
that at the time, but at the election of 1874 it was 
brought to my knowledge as well by Mr. Stevens as 
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ty other persons, that Hart had been seen at Mr. 

Coaks’ office. In consequence of that I sent for him, 
and I said to him, “I understand that you have been 
to Mr. Coaks.” He said, “ Yes, that is true.” “‘ Well,” 
I said, “I know what was said as to your conduct on 
the previous election; what is going on now?” I 
said “ Are you under any obligation to Mr. Coaks ?” 
He said “ Yes, lam.” ‘ Well,” I said, “if Mr. Coaks 
“ wants to make use of you from that circumstance, 
“* you need not do it, because any obligation you are 
“ under I will discharge at once and relieve you from 
“ the difficulty.” He said, “No, I don’t care about 
that.” So TI said, “ Now tell me frankly, are you to be 
“‘ employed for the purpose of preventing ‘Tillett’s 
“ election?” He said, “ Well, I have been asked to 
do something of the sort.” I said, “ Be honest, 
‘because you are under obligation to me, as well as 
* Mr. Coaks.” 

538,32. Was he a mortgag or to you or any of your 
clients >—He was a mortgagor to me, but that is not 
the particular transaction to which I more especially 
refer. He was a debtor to the firm of Harvey and 
Hudson, at the time of the bankruptcy, and he came to 
me in a great state of trepidation, and said he should 
be ruined unless I could assist him to transfer his 
account to Gurneys. I succeeded in getting the 
account transferred, but he was so pressed for money 
that I was obliged to assist him week by week with 
money to pay his men’s wages and keep his business 
going till he could turn himself round. That is the 
particular obligation to which IJ refer ; the other had 
nothing to do with 4t. 

53,038. You had a mortgage on his property ?”— 
Yes. I did not consider him under any obligation 
from that circumstance, but from the other circum- 
stance. I said to him, “ What are you to do?’ 
“ Well,” he said, “as to what I am to do I suppose 
“ thatis a matter I shall please myself about.” I said, 
“© What is the observation made to you by Mr. 
“© Coaks ?” . After a deal of pressing he said, “The 
“ fact is to:-keep Tillett out.” “ Well,” I said, “will 

ou?” He did not make me any answer. 

53,0384. You meant, “ Will you keep Tillett out ?” 
—* Will you do anything to keep Tillett out?” He 
said, “ You must leave me to do what I like.” I then 
pressed him as to the amount of the obligation he was 
under to Coaks, and if my memory serves me, “* Some- 
where about 30.” was his answer. I took no more 
notice of it, but I asked him from time to time what 
was doing. I could not get any definite answer to my 
questions. After the election was over some little 
time, he came to me and said, “I have got my deeds.” 
I said, “Got your deeds? Where from?” He said, 
“From Mr. Coaks.” Well, I took no more notice of 
it then. I said, “I suppose that is for money you 
have spent.” He said, “ Well, perhaps it is.” I 
said, “ Well, were you paid for your services?” He 
said, ‘1 get paid nothing at present, but I am to have 
something.” Some time after that, I cannot say how 
long, perhaps it might be six weeks, or more than 
that, he came to me ‘and pulled a 101. note out of his 
pocket and said, “Here it is at last.” I said, ‘* What 
“do you mean by that”? He said, “ Well, T told 
“ you I should be paid.” I said, “ How did you get 
that?” He said, “It came in a letter.” I said, 
‘¢ Where is the envelope 2?” He said, “ Well, unfor# 
tunately I destroyed it.” I never thought any more 
about that until Mr. Coaks himself admitted,-in this 
box, that he had sent him 102. and then it was 
confirmed. Hart was taken suddenly ill one Sunday 
and sent for me ; he was in an unconscious state; a 
surgeon was sent for and he was somewhat revived. 
He then said what he wished to do as to making his 
will. I wrote it out in his presence and left it with 
the surgeon, and [ think Mr. Hewitt (I am not quite 
certain), with instructions to have it executed when 
he recovered sufficiently to understand its contents. 
I wever saw him again; he died on 9th April. 

58,035. ‘That is all you ever heard from him ?— 
That is all I heard from him. 

53,036. Therefore you never heard anything from 
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Hart to the effect that Samuel Hall had received 
part of the money from Hart to expend in bribery >— 

I never heard such a thing from Hart, or any other 
soul, until I heard it in this court this morning. 

53,037. Nor do you know who is responsible for 
the suggestion contained in this paper ?—I have not 
the slightest notion. 

53 038. (Mr. Goldney.) Was yours a first or a 
second mortgage ?—A first mortgage. 

53,0389. What deeds were those that were pro- 
duced ?—Those were some deeds held by Mr. Coaks 
of a leasehold property which he had purchased of 
Mr. Coaks formerly. 

58,040. He had purchased a leasehold property, but 
had not received the deeds of purchase ?—Yes, he was 
to pay the money by instalments. 

53,041. That he told you himself ?—That he told 
me himself. 

538,042. And in winding up his affairs you saw the 
agreement or contract >—They 
I cannot say when. I should tell you further than 
that, upon Mr. Hart’s death, Mr. Coaks sent in a 
claim for 572. I saw Mr. Hewitt the executor upon 
it, and I said, “ What does this mean? I cannot 
‘‘ understand what it means for I have the deeds in 
“my posséssion.” 

58,043. Did the deeds show that there was that 
transaction >—No. 

538,044. You had only his word for it that there was 
that transaction >—If you will hear me out you shall 
have the whole story. Mr. Coaks sent in a claim 
upon Hart for 57/. I saw Mr. Hewitt the executor 
about it, and I said, “It is impossible for I have the 
deeds.” 

53,045. You looked at the deeds ?—I looked at 


them. 


53,046. Was the 57/1. due and owing ?— I cannot 
tell. 

53,047. Did you consider it was ?—I considered it 
was not from that circumstance. 

53,048. Was it ever paid ?—If you will hear me I 
will tell you, because there is a deal hanging to it, I 
directed Mr. Hewitt to apply to Mr. Coaks for particu- 
lars of the claim. Mr. Coaks, instead of supplying 
the particulars (or I never saw them if he did), took 
out an administration summons in the Court of 
Chancery ; the matter was put into the hands of Mr. 
Asker, the solicitor, and it ultimately turned out that 
Mr. Hart had only pant of the deeds. 

53,049. Was there a deed of conveyance that Mr. 
Coaks still held ?—If you will bear with me I wish, 
in justice to Mr. Coaks, and in justice to Mr. Hart 
and myself, that it should be entirely understood. 
What Mr. Hart brought to me was the original lease 
to Mr. Coaks, not this gentleman, and the purchase 
agreement ; I have them in my pocket. 

53,050. The agreement for purchase P—The original 
lease and agr eement for purchase. 

58,051. It was leasehold property ?—It was lease- 
hold property. What Mr. Asker got subsequently, 
was the lease from Coaks’ executors to Hart, and the 
original agreement. 

53, 052. The principal deed of conveyance was pro- 
duced afterwards ?—Yes. 

53,053. Is there anything else hanging to it >—Why 
the original lease and purchase agreement should inne 
been given up to him I[ never could understand. 


53,054. Did you understand the value of it when it 


was given up ?—The original lease to,Mr. Coaks with 
the agreement was brought to me. 

53,055. The agreement for sale ?—The agreement 
for sale. 3 

53,056. The contract for sale >—Yes. 

53,057. (Mr. Howard.) The agreement itself ?— 
Yes. 

58,058. The contract itself?—The contract. 1 
believed Hart’s statement from that circumstance to 
be true. 

53,059. What statement ?—'That he had discharged 
his obligation to Mr. Coaks and got his deeds away. 


were brought. to me, ° 
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53,060. (Mr. Goldney.) You did not think that as 
a lawyer ?—Indeed I did, and I will tell you why. 

53,061. You thought the real conveyance had never 
been executed ?—The lease had only two or three 
years to run, and it is a paltry little thing not worth 
the transfer. 

53,062. That is your opinion ?—Certainly, the lease 
was valued at nothing. 

53,063. The original lease to Coaks was worth 
nothing except as means of identification of the 
property ?—No. 

53,064. That was not worth much more than the 
parchment it was written on ?—Except that it was the 
foundation of the title. 

53,065. Now about the transfer to the bank, I have 
understood that Gurneys are very liberal in taking 
over accounts ?—So they are. 

53,066. Was there anything particular in Hart’s 
account requiring some godfathering?— Yes. 

53,067. It was an overdrawn account ?—Yes. 

53,068. In what position of life was Hart ?>—He 
was a slay maker, a man in a little way of business. 

53,069. What do you call a slay ?>—It is used in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics. 

58,070. (Mr. Howard.) It comes to this, does it not, 
that Hart was under an obligation to Mr. Coaks, and 
under another obligation to you, that Mr. Coaks wanted 
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him to vote against Tillett, and you wanted him to vote 
for him ?>—I do not know what Mr. Coaks wanted. 

53,071. You have told us so?—I have told you 
what Mr. Hart told me. 

53,072. Does it not come to that, that Hart was 
under obligation to Mr. Coaks, and was also under 
obligation to you; that Mr. Coaks wanted him to 
vote against Tillett, and you wanted him to vote for 
Tillett >I never asked a single person to vote for 
Tillett. 

53,073. What other object could you have in 
wanting to see Hart ?—Because I thought it extremely 
unfair that such a course should be pursued by Mr. 
Coaks or anyone else. 

53,074. Do not understand me as complaining that 
you should desire him to vote for Tillett. If you hold 
those’ views I applaud you for it. I want to under- 
stand you. That is the transaction ?—It is as I have 
related it. 

53,075. There is no ground for the suggestion tha‘ 
Hart ever said that Samuel Hall had received part of 
the money from Hart to expend in bribery ?—I never 
heard it, and I do not think there is the slightest truth 
in it. : 

538,076.. You do not know of the least foundation 
for the suggestion ?—No. 


Mr. Isaac Buee Coaxs recalled and further examined. 


53,077. (Mr. Howard.) Will you confine yourself, 
at the present moment, to any explanation you may 
have to give of Mr. Mendham’s evidence ?—I quite 
understand that in this and any other matters I am to 
have an opportunity of asking the Commissioners to 
listen to what I have to say. I ask for nothing else. 

53,078. You are entitled to it as a matter of right. 
—With regard to this matter of Hart’s, I sent for him 
in 1870. Down to 1870 he had been the most active 
friend and supporter that Mr. Warner had in the 
city of Norwich. I sent for him in 1870 to support 
Mr. Warner. I was astounded when he said to me, 
“ Well, I feel a difficulty in doing that.” I said, 
“ Why? No man, to my knowledge, has behaved 
“ better to you than Mr. Warner.” He said, “ It is 
“ perfectly true, but Mendham is my mortgagee, and 
“ he has put the screw on this time, and I am obliged 
“ to go for Tillett.” “ Well,” I said, ‘“ Mr. Hart, after 
“ attending Mr. Warner’s meetings and adhering to 
“ the old section of the party, as you did in 1868, 
“ that you should allow Mr. Mendham to coerce you 
“‘ into supporting Tillett is something beyond what 
* T could have expected you to bear. JI ask you to 
“ reconsider the matter, and see me again.” He came 
to me on the following day, and said, “I am very 
« sorry, I have passed my word to Mr. Mendham, 
“ and I feel bound by the promise I have given to 
“ him to vote and to support and work for Tillett.” 
The election of 1874 came, and I thought I would 
then take time by the forelock. The moment I heard, 
as I did very early, of the Gladstone manifesto, I sent 
to Hart to come to me on the Saturday morning. He 
came, and I said, “Mr. Hart, I hope you will be pre- 
“ pared this time to support any Whig candidate who 
 “ may stand with Mr. Colman. I have seen Sir 

‘¢ William Foster, and I hope we shall place a man 
“ on the ground with Mr. Colman; but whether we 
«“ are able to doso or not, Warner is not altogether 
“ out of the field, as I have been in communication 
« with him, and I am prepared to put Mr. Warner on 
« the ground, alone, if it becomes necessary. Are you 
“ prepared to support him 2” He said, “ I am,.and I 

« will tell you why. In 1870, when I worked for 

« Tillett, I employed a very large number of voters, 

«“ and I was bandied about from pillar to post, month 

« after month, before I got paid, and I will take jolly 
_ « good care that I will never vote for Tillett again.” 


That is what Hart said to me in 1874. I said, “ Let | 


“ ys understand one another; I do not know that I 
“ shall have anything to do with the election, there- 
“« fore pray understand that I simply limit this to a 


“ retainer or an engagement on behalf of any Whig 
“ candidate who may stand with Mr. Colman.” He 
said, “ Well, but what about messengers?” I said, 
“ T will give no authority for the employment of 
“ messengers.” ‘ Well,” he said, “if you want to 
“¢ win you must do as we did in 1870, you must put 
“ ona large number of messengers.” I said, “Pray 
** understand I limit my engagement to you simply 
“ on behalf of any Whig candidate who may unite the 
“* party to stand with Colman, and I do not authorise 
* you to employ a single messsnger.” That is what 
took place as to 1874. 

53,079. Did you suggest to him that you wished 
to keep Tillett out?—He knew perfectly well; I 
did not suggest it, but it was a thing well known in 
Norwich. I do pray you, and I pray my fellow citizens, 
to understand that | have never shrunk from an open 
avowal of my opposition to Mr. Tillett. When Mr. 
Youngs and Mr. Colman called upon me, and asked 
me to ride in the carriage to give an apparent support 
to Mr.. Tillett, I said, “ I will not affect to be what I 
“ am not. Iam an opponent of Mr. Tillett, but I 
“ trust I am an honest and open opponent.” That 
was the answer I made, and therefore Hart had no 
reason to ask, nor had I any reason to say, a word as 
to Mr. Tillett. He knew perfectly well; and he came 
to me in 1874, because, he said, he had been bandied 
about from pillar to post, to get repaid the amount 
which he had paid for voters put on to support Mr. 
Tillett in 1870. He gave that asa reason why he 
would go with me and support any Whig candidate 
with Mr. Colman. Now with regard to this transaction, 
I may say I inherited a great deal of property in 
Norwich through my wife, belonging to her uncle, 
Mr. Coaks, and amongst others some leasehold cottages 
that adjoined Hart’s occupation in Golden Dog Lane. 
It is perfectly true that those cottages were not of any 
great value, but it is equally true that they were only 
sold for 50/. Hart came to me and said, “JI should 
“‘ very much like those cottages.” I said, “ What are 
“ they worth?” He isa man I have known all my 
life, and I can only say in his sphere I never knew a 
more generous or kind-hearted man. I had given him 
myself 6/., 7/., 8/., and 10/. a year for different sub- 
scriptions, where he has interested himself on behalf 
of this person run down by an accident, or on behalf 
of some other person, or on behalf of some decayed 
Liberal. There was probably 107. that I dispensed. 
through Mr. Hart for some years, and I said, “ Hart, 
“ you shall have these cottages at your own price; 
“ they are not mine ; they really belong to my wife, 
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fs to her trustees.” He said, “ They are worth 501. to 
me.” J said, “Very well, I will lend you every 
x shilling of the money ; i will not ask you for a 
«‘ penny.” I gave him a contract of purchase, which 
was prepared i duplicate. One I handed over. The 
Commissioners will follow me in this, that when con- 
tracts were prepared in duplicate, he held the contract 
signed by my wife’s trustees, [ held the contract signed 
by him; and as this property was leasehold of charity 
trustees, the moment you get a license to assign that 
is the root of title, and when Hart bought these 
cottages—this is no private matter, this is public 
property—the charity trustees assented to or gave the 
license to an assignment from my wife’s relative to 
her, and that became the root of title. It was quite 
immaterial where the old lease was, or where his 
duplicate agreement was. The transfer actually 
executed by my wife’s trustees remained in my 
hands as an equitable mortgage, I taking Hart’s 
promissory note for the 50L., which t paid out of 
my own pocket, and for which I never charged 
him one farthing. Mr. Hall says he is a client of 
mine; [ have not the pleasure of recollecting his 
face, but at all events he gave me a satisfactory 
character so far as his transactions were concerned 
with me. I did not recognise him. So far from break- 
ing this man Hart up, if, the day before he died, he 
had asked me to lend him 100/. I would instantly 
have done it. I never threatened the man, I never 
pressed the man; he was always in arrears with his 
interest to me, and in truth he generally used to come 
to me from the Springfield Club for a subseription 
of 20. or 3/., and then I think he used to get my 
year’s interest put right against that; but at all 
events it was generally more put right by a contribu- 
tion of mine, than by a payment of his. I do not 


Mr. Wack Lockett 


(The witness.) Now that the Commissioners have 
heard Mr..Coaks, perhaps you will allow me to give 
my version of what he has said. He has made it a 
personal matter now, and I think I am entitled to 
answer him. First of all, with regard to what he 
said in the first election, that I had pressed Mr. Hart 
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know a man I had a higher regard for than I had for 
this man Robert Hart, and so far from taking a pro- 
ceeding or threatening him with an unkind word, it is 
simply. utterly impossible. That being so, Hart dies. 
Mr. Mendham, who by his contract with the cor- 
poration is bound not to practise, and who does 
nevertheless go and make wills, and no doubt takes 
money for it, takes up Hart’s affairs, and when I 
applied for payment of my just debt of 50/., for 
which I held a promissory note as well as the deeds, 
judge my surprise when it is said, ‘ This debt is not 
owing, the money is not due.” I said, “ I will not 
“ discuss that with Mr. Mendham, who ought not to 
“ practise; that shall now be proved, and nothing 
* short of proof through the Court of Chancery will 
“ satisfy me.” I sent up instructions that night to 
my agents to take out an administration summons, 
in order that before I received my debt I should 
prove it to the satisfaction of the court. I did not 
like the suggestion that I was capable of asking Mr. 
Hart or Mr. Hart’s executors to pay a debt that was 
not due tome. I indignantly refused to treat with 
them in any way, and | said, “I will now establish 
“my claim in a way which will give me and my 
* character protection, through the Court of Chancer y 
“ itself.” I regret to say the result was that Mr. 
Mendhaii took proceedings in order to forestall those 
which I had taken, and in the end he had got a decree 
before I could get a decree on my summons. I was 
shuffled about and in the end I got 10s. in the pound, 
which I received for my debt. That is my part with 
Mr. Hart, a man for whom I had the highest regard ; 
and he expressed himself as deeply pained that he 
could not support Mr. Warner in 1870 owing to the 
screw which had been put on him by Mr. Mendham. 


MENDHAM recalled. 


to vote for Mr. Tillett as his mortgagee, I was not 
then his mortgagee, and therefore that statement—I 
do not charge Mr. Coaks with using it knowing it to 
be false, but he is utterly mistaken in that. I had 
not the mortgage at that time. 


Mr. Isaac Buce Coaxs recalled. 


53,080. (Mr. Howard.) Did you learn that from 
Hart ?—Yes; I do not know whether he had the 
deeds or mortgage, but he told me he was under those 


obligations to Mr. Mendham, who had put the screw 
on, and he could not therefore support Mr. Warner. 


"Mr. Wace Lockett Menpuam recalled. 


The (aitness.) Mr. Coaks used the term , “ as mort- 
gagee.” { was not then mortgagee, and Mr. Hart 
was under no obligation to me, and I never pressed 
Mr. Hart in any shape or form, quite the contrary. 

58,081. (Mr. Howard.) He was your debtor ?— 
Mr. Coaks assumed that [ put the pressure on him ; 
that is not true. 


58,082. Was he your debtor ?—He was, and I have 
said so. Then Mr. Coaks says he was forestalled by 
me in the administration; but he has made this 
allusion that I am not entitled to practise, but that I 
make wills and get paid for them. The truth is that 
when Mr. Hart was taken ill on a Sunday and he sent 
for me, I thought I was doing no more than a Christian 
act in making his will. I never got paid for that, and 
never thought of it, and therefore that is an allusion 
which Mr. Coaks had no business to make, and it is 
not true. I should have considered myself worse than 
an infidel to have refused to go and make Mr. Hart’s 
will ander those circumstances. 


53,088. On that point, about your making the will, 
jt is no part of the Commissioners’ duty to inquire; 
and do not hold the Commissioners responsible for 
what a witness in the excitement of a moment should 


happen to volunteer. 


They cannot exactly stop a 
man’s mouth on either side. Iam not complaining 
of Mr. Coaks or you, but if a witness will volunteer a 
matter which the Commisstoners do not ask about, 
don’t let it be supposed we should ask one single word 
about that subject ?—You would not; but if Mr. 
Coaks volunteers a statement which is not true, and 
that goes forth as true unless contradicted, I think I 
am entitled to contradict it. 


53,084. I should be very sorry not to give you that 
opportunity -—Mr. Coaks has great animus in the 
matter, apparently, against me. When Mr. Coaks said 
he’ was forestalled, all the assets amounted to 216/., 
and I thought the proceeding Mr. Coaks instituted 


*perfectly unnecessary, and therefore I took steps to 


frustrate his object, and I never got one penny, and 
he got 10s. in the pound. 


53,085. You understand me to have given you the 
fullest opportunity of stating, as town clerk, that you 
do not practise ?—Certainly, 


53,086. You understand me to have given you that 
opportunity fully ?—Yes, and what I say is this, I 

will defy anybody to produce an instance in which I 
have practised where I am not allowed. 
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Mr. Grorer ALDEN STEVENS recalled. 


(The witness.) With your permission J wish to 
make one statement in answer to Mr. Coaks’s evidence 
affecting the 1870 election. Mr. Hart was never 
employed in the 1870 election, in any way whatever ; 
he was never paid in connexion with the 1870 election, 
in any way whatever; he never made any claim in 
connexion with the 1870 election, and I cannot 
imagine that he should have gone to Mr. Coaks in 


1874 and complained to him that he was not paid for 
something which he did in 1870. 

63,087. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Coaks says that Hart 
told him so ?—All I say as agent of the party is that 
if Mr. Hart was engaged there, he was engaged out- 
side of me. I had no knowledge whatever of it. I 
never heard that he had a claim in connexion with it, 
and I never heard it until Mr. Coaks brings it forward 
in court to-day. 


Mr. Epwarp Coresy Hewrrr sworn and examined. 


53,088. (Mr. Goldney.) You were, I believe, the 
executor of the Mr. Hart we have been talking of?— 
Yes. 

53,089. I have seen you sitting in court ail the 
time ?—I have been. 

53,090. What information can you give us on the 
subject 2—I can only corroborate to a large extent, in 
fact to the fullest extent, what Mr. Mendham has 
said ; of course Mr. Hart is dead, and I can only say 
what he told me. 

53,091. What did Mr. Hart tell you ?—Mr. Hart 
told me, as I suspected, that he had not been what I 
call the man he ought to have been in reference to 
the Liberal party. 

53,092. When ?—At the 1874 election. 

53,093. You suspected that ?—I suspected that. 
I asked him certain questions, whether it was true 
what I heard, whether he had really been sent for by 
Mr. Coaks, I said if I for one moment thought you 
were an enemy to us | should never have known you, 
nor assisted you in any business form whatever. He 
afterwards told me he was employed by Mr. Coaks to 
assist on behalf of Mr. Huddleston and Mr. Colman, 
and he had 101. for the election expenses, 37s. for his 
two ponies and gigs, and expenses of his men on that 
day, and afterwards a 10/. note which I saw. 

53,094. How much do you make out that he re- 
ceived ?—I made out according to Mr. Hart that he 
received of Mr. Coaks, or through Mr. Coaks, 211.517s. 
6d., that is 10/., 37s. 6d., and the 10/. Bank. of 
England note, which I saw and which was referred to 
by Mr. Mendham. He sent for me the afternoon he 
‘received it. 

53,095. What afternoon was it that he sent for you ? 
—The early part of March after the election of 1874. 

53,096. He sent for you to tell you this >—He’ sent 
for me to tell me this. 

53,097. He had then received a 10/. note >—Yes, h 
had. 

53,098. He sent for you to tell you he had received 
10/7. ?—He sent down to my business place for me to 
go down. ; 

53,099. So that he might tell you he had received 
102. from Mr. Coaks >—He showed me this; it came 
in an envelope without any writing of any kind. He 


said, “ Do you know anything of this ?” 
do I know anything about it ? 
know where it came from, unless it came from Bank 
Plain.” 

53,100. When did he teli you he received the 107. 
and the 37s. 6d. ?—Prior to that, some days after the 
election, when I suspecting he had been doing 

53,101. What did you suspect he had been doing ? 
—I suspected he had been assisting Mr. Coaks or the 
outside party. 

53,102. There was an outside party ?—There was a 
strong feeling existing that there were certain persons 
doing all they could against Mr. Tillett ; and he knew 
my feelings very strongly for Mr. Tillett. 

53,103. There was an outside party existing ?>—We 
thought so and we knew so. 

53,104. There was, as a matter of fact ?—There was, 
as a matter of fact. 

53,105. There is no reason why there should not 
be. There was still a section of the Whig party that 
had not come in to support the candidature of Mr. 
Colman and Mr. Tillett?—Yes. I was very much 
surprised that he should be recognised as part of that 
party, because he was always looked upon as an 
extreme Liberal. 

58,106.. Who ?—Robert Hart. 

53,107. Can you tell us what you know about this 
statement ; Mr. Hall will prove that he received 
money from Hart to expend in bribery ?—I know 
Mr, Hall, and have known him for many years. 

53,108. What light can you throw on it ?— 
Nothing at all. I know nothing betwixt Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Hart. 

53,109. Can you suggest anybody to us who does? 
—I cannot. 


T said, “ How 


53,110. It is as direct a statement as can be put in 
writing that Mr. Hall assisted in bribery p—I only 
know Mr. Hall in his everyday work, not in his 
private life. I know he was not absent from business 
on the election day, nor ever is absent, only on this 
Commission. 

53,111. Can you throw any light on it ?—No, I 
cannot. 


Simwunt, Hart recalled and further examined. 


58,112. (Mr. Goldney.) Can you throw any light 
on it?-—Not at all. I should be very happy to do so. 
* All I know of the election day is that at breakfast 
time I went and voted, and after that I went back. 


53,118. (Afr. Howard.) You have given us your 
version of the matter on your oath 2—Yes. 
58,114. Is it true ?—Yes. 


Mr. Groreas ALDEN Stevens recalled and further examined. 


53,115. (Mr. Howard.) You are the representative 
of the Liberal party at the moment in court. We will 
suspend any further inquiry into this matter until 
to-morrow. I can make no more definite promise 
than that. If you can find out any means of verifying, 
in the least degree, this statement, let us know it and 
it shall be further inquired into. Everybody is 
entitled to the liberty of rebutting « statement 
which is not vouched by a single person or name a 
Tam very glad that is the case. T wish to say that in 
any statements which come hefore you I am simply 
the conduit pipe, and I wish that to be clearly under- 


stood. I do not vouch for the accuracy of every 
statement which comes before you, and I give your 
secretary statements that come to me, and I do not 
inquire into them. 

53,116. I do not hold you responsible.—That is 
clearly what I wish you to understand, that I cannot 
be responsible for them. 

53,117. (Mr. Goldney.) We understand you are 
the post office ?—Yes. 


58,118. (Mr. Howard.) The Commissioners entirely 
understand that, they quite appreciate it ?—I do not 
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like 10 be in the position of a public prosecutor or a 


Mr. Ge A. 538,120. It has been put upon you by cireumstances ? 
Stevens. public informer in this matter. —To the best. of my ability I will do it. 
ie eines _ $8,119. You eannot help it. You do not seek ‘it? 
____  —I do not seek it, I shun it. 
MrT. B. Mr. Isaac Buea Coaxs recalled and further examined. 
pa ( The witness.) With your permission with regard 53,127. I am quoting from the “ Norfolk Chro- 
to the last evidence, I only paid Mr. Hart one 10/. I nicle,” when you were examined by Mr. Goldney. 
‘ do not in any way subscribe to what was said by the “ Were there any expenses on his behalf ?—In 1874 
last witness ; I have never 'paid Mr. Hart but one “ about 20/. I suppose fyou relieved some fpeople ? 
sum of 104. “ — Yes. There were only two persons whom I 
58,121. (Mr. Howard.) That, at all events, you say “ paid on the part of Mr. Warner at the 1874 
now ?—Most distinctly. “ election, Robert Hart and Samuel Hall Wiley. I 
53,122. As a retaining fee >—As a retaining fee. “ paid Hart, who has since died, 10/. Hart is a man 
53,123, For whom ?—For any Liberal candidate that “ who had spent all his life in elections in Norwich, 
might stand with Mr. Warner against Mr. Tillett. ‘and who knew the seventh ward well. At all 
53,124, Your evidence on that point was that it was “ elections with which I was connected Hart had 
a retaining fee for Mr. Warner ?—I beg your pardon. “ the uniform fee of 10.” ?—That is so, only I under- 
53,125. "( Mr. Goldney.) In what shape did you stood Mr. Hewitt to say that, in addition to the money 
give him the 10/. ?—In two Bank of England notes. which he had been paid for his ponies and something 
53,126. (Mr. Howard.) One ?—I would not say else, he had had another 10/. All Ican say is he had it 
whether it was one or two. I never paid him:a far- not from me. That must have come, if not from me, 
thing for what he called his ponies. He mentioned from another channel, an anonymous channel. I paid 
his ponies to me ; I said, “Ponies! driving about is mine at my office. 
included.” I simply paid him 102, that is all I paid 
him. ‘N 
ae Mr. Epwarp Coresy Hewirr recalled. 
53,128. (Mr. Howard.) The 10/1, came in an enve- 53,129. Do you know from whom it came ?—No, I 
lope without any word as to where it came from,in any do not. 
form or shape r—Yes- 
Mr. T. B. Mr. Isaac Buae Coaxs recalled. 
ih _ (The witness.) I do. not know anything about clerk. If he has had another 10/., they are Radical 
what he may have done with it. The 10/.1 paid to notes, not mine. 
Mr. Hart, I paid in my office in the presence of my 
Mr. W. L. Mr. Wace Locxert Menpuam recalled and further examined. 
Mendhiain. 


that is not so; the other overseer begins with V— 


(The witness.) May I mention one cireumstance 
that transpired in my absence from Norwich. A man 
of the name of Will, an overseer of North Heigham, 
made some allusions to me when giving his evidence, 
with reference to the parliamentary registration. I 
have not seen the full report of what he said, but from 
what I saw in the newspaper, he seemed to wish to cast 
a reflection on’ my conduct with regard to that matter. 

53,1380. (Mr. Howard.) It was as to whether the 


Vassar. 
on the minds of the Commissioners that I in any way 
acted wrongly, I wish to be allowed to put it right, 
because I believe I did my duty in what I did. _ 


‘Tf he said anything which left an impression 


53,132. It did not occur to me that he intended to 


cast any reflection on you ?—It wasa letter written by 
him to the newspaper. 


53,133. I am glad to give you any opportunity, but 


letters should be sent to him, or whether they should you cannot hold us responsible for anything that 


be. sent to his brother overseer. His name began 
with an earlier letter in the alphabet >—What “he 
said was that his name stood first on the overseers’ list. 

53,131. They stood in alphabetical order ?—No, 


appears in newspapers ?——That (is perfectly true, and 
but for his saying it in this court I should not have 
thought of saying it to you. : 


Henry BALDWIN sworn and examined. 


58,1384. (Mr. Goldney.) Where do you live ?—St. 
Martin’s-at-Oak. 

53,1385. What are you ?—A baker. 

53,136... A master baker P—Yes. 

58,137, Have you taken any active part at all in 
the elections >—Not for several years I have not. 

58,138. You used to >—Many years ago. 

53,139. What party did you assist r—Getting up 
voters, and that like. 

53,140. What party ?—I am a real old Whig. 

53,141. You I suppose took part in the elections 
of the good old times ?—I did. 

53,142. If we had time to go into it, you conld tell 
us about “cooping,” and that sort of thing >—It would 
take so long, it would be such a waste of time. 

53,148. I suppose you have seen a good deal of 
change in Norwich the last few elections >—There 
have been changes. 

53,144. Chenue for the better >—I do nek see much 
differs ence. 

53,145. Not in that way ?—No. 


53,146. Tell us what you know about the 1874 and 
1875 elections ?>—Nothing at all. 

53,147. Come, you know something about it I 
know ?—1874 I was very bad with rheumaties, I could 
hardly get out. I just went and voted, and that was all. 

53,148. It was a very cold day ?—I know I suffered 
from ’rheumatics. 

53,149. That was the day of the election 2—It was 
close to where I lived. 

53,150. You got out and voted?—I went and voted, 
and got back directly. 

53,151. What had been stirring a few days before 
that P—I saw nothing different. 

58,152. Which ward are you in ?>—The eighth ward. 

58,153. What did you see in that ward ?—I could 
not see anything particular, more than these other 
elections. 

538,154. Did any of the processions come your way ? 
— Yes, I have seen them pass there. 

53, 155. Then I suppose you saw these messengers 
running about as fast as they could ?>—.Yes, a good 
many. 
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53,156. Running very fast ?—I should not say they 
were running ; they were walking about. 

53,157. That was something new in 1874 ?—That 
was something to do. 

53,158. What else? Did you see ‘the “man in the 
moon,” or anything of the sort?—He and I are not 
acquainted together. 

58,159. You do not know him to see to ?—No. 

53,160, Or to speak to ?>—No. 

53,161. You heard of his coming down at times to 
Norwich ?—I am not aware of the “ man in the moon,” 
except when I was a little boy, and that is 70 or 80 
years ago. 

53,162. Did you hear of the “man in the moon” 
paying any flying visits in 1874?—I do not under- 
stand the term. 

53,163. Was there any gentleman who came down 
with some loose cash in his pocket ?—I do not know, 
Iam sure. I do not know anything about that. 

538,164. If he had come down, do you not think you 
would have heard of it ?>—I think it is very likely. 

53,165. Try and see if there is not some infor- 
mation you can give us about 1874?—I cannot; I 
know nothing about it; I never went out of my place 
after I went and voted. 

53,166. What was the state of parties in 1874 ? 
You say you were an old Whig ?—Yes. 

53,167. I do not know whether you mean that you 
are a Whig and an old man, or whether your politics 
are the old-fashioned type. Which do you mean ?—I 
mean what I tell you. 

53,168. A Whig and an old man ?—Yes, a Whig 
and an old man. 

53,169. There are other Whigs, I suppose, in the 
city besides you ?—Plenty, there is not a doubt. 

53,170. Did you old Whigs take an active part as a 
political party ’—I told you I never went out of my 
place, I was so ill, | was so bad with the rheumatics. 
[ could not get out, I could not tell you what people 
went pass my door. 

53,171. Did you subscribe together. Did you put 
your hand in your pocket for 20/., or anything of that 
sort, towards the case ?>—I should not like. 

53,172. I cannot tell. Did you put your hand in 
your pocket for 50s.?—I do not do such things as 
that. 

58,173. You do not ?—No. 

538,174. Do you know if anybody else did ?—No, I 
certainly do not. 

53,175. Did you receive any money to help the 
case ?—No, nor yet saw a farthing. 

53,176. You did not sell any loaves with sovereigns 
in the middle of them ?—No. 

53,177. What did you do? You were not in bed all 
the time ?—I was in my office after my work. 1 am 
supposed to have two men when I am not well; when 
I am well [ have only one. 

53,178. Had you two men ?>—Yes. 

58,179. You put on a man at the election ?—No. 

53,180. We fancy you know a good deal about it, 
and can give us a lot of information ?—I cannot. 

58,181. Can to tell us anything about 1875 ?—I 
went and voted, and that’s all I did in 1875. 

53,182. Do you know Mr. Hunter ?>—Yes, quite 
well. 

68,183. The auctioneer >—Yes. 

53,184. He is a man who takes a great deal of in- 
terest in elections, is he not ?—He is a man that I 
believe is councillor for our ward, and has been for 
some time. 

538,185. Is he an old Whig ?—I daresay he is. 

58,186. Did you have a talk to him about the 
election in 1874 ?—No, he might come in and out at 
mine. I think he did once or twice. I think he did 
on the election day. | 

53,187. What did you have a talk to him about ?— 
_ Asked him how the election was going on; and he 
was like me, he could not tell me, because of the 
ballot, so he did not know. 

53,188. He said they were doing all they could ?— 
Yes. 


¢ 


53,189. Hoped for the best ?—Yes. 

53,190. Did you tell him what you thought about 
it ?—I could not have any thought. 

53,191. What did you talk about ?—I cannot tell 
you what we talked about it. 

538,192. Did you tell- him you hoped Mr. Tillett 
would get in?—That I did. 

53,193. Did you tell him anything else, that you 
were very glad Mr. Tillett stood instead of any other 
gentleman ?—I should vote for him before I should for 
any other man in the world. 

53,194, Did you hear of anybody else coming down 
to oppose Mr. Tillett 2—In 1874 ? 

63,195. Yes.—There was a little talk about Mr. 
Warner. 

53,196. Did you help to have a little talk with other 
people about Mr. Warner ?—No, I did not go a step 
after him. ; 

53,197. Mr. Warner did not come, as it happened ? 
—I believe he came to Norwich. 

53,198. Not in 1874, did he ?—I think it was. 

53,199. Not in 1874 I think ?>—I think it was. 

53,200. They talked of his coming, but I do not 
think he actually came down ?—That I do not know, 
I never saw him. 

53,201. I think you will find it is the case that he 
never came into the city >—That I do not know, to tell 
you the truth. I had given up electioneering ; getting 
an old man—73 or 74—it is time to give up elec- 
tioneering. 

53,202. (Mr. Howard.) You have not quite done 
with it ?—Yes, I have. 

53,203. Are you sure ?—Pretty sure. I have had 
my wack. Let the young ones have a game at it. 

53,204. (Mr. Goldney.) You had a little talk with 
Mr. Hunter about Mr. Warner standing ?—No. Mr. 
Hunter never came down to me about it. 

53,205. Perhaps you went to him ?—No. 

53,206. You had a little talk with him. You were 
talking about other things, and this came up ?>—No ; I 
I had no talk with Mr. Hunter about Mr. Warner 
at all. 

53,207. With whom did you have the talk ?—It is 
impossible for me to think. It might be one person 
or another that talk in the street sometimes. 

58,208. There were some of the Warner party a 
little active P—There was a Warner party. <A great 
many people did think at one time they should like to 
have Mr. Warner again. That I know nothing about. 

58,209. Did any of them consult you about it ?— 
No. 

58,210. Or send to you ?—No. 

53,211. Or ask you if you would like to put your 
name down to support him?—If they had I should 
not. 

58,212. Did anybody ever send for you ?—No, they 
did not. 

53,218. And ask you to support Mr. Warner if he 
came ?—Nobody ever sent for me. I am pretty sure 
of that. 

58,214. Did you go to any particular person ?—No, 
never set a step after him. 

53,215. Tell me some of the leading people in Nor- 
wich that took an interest in Mr. Warner’s coming 
down in 1874, what you call the heads of his party ?— 
T could not tell you. 

53,216. Mention two or three names.—I do not 
know I am sure. I cannot recollect now. I am sure 
there was a talk about it. I know I heard a good deal 
about it. 

53,217. Supposing he had come down, who should 
you have expected would be his principal supporters ? 
—That I cannot tell you, because you cannot tell 
people’s minds. 

53,218. Did any of his principal supporters come 
and see you about it ?—No, not to the best of my 
knowledge. I do not know that they did. If they 
did I have forgotten. I did not give it a thought 
after he went away again, after he gave it up. 

53,219. Did you tell Mr. Hunter that you had seen 
one or two, or one at all events, of his principal sup 
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porters ?—No, I do not know that I did. I do not 
think I did. If I did I have forgotten. I am almost 
sure I never told him. 

58,220. If you did not see him. 
particular happened ?—No. 

53,221. You did not get any money to spend in Mr. 
Warner’s behalf ?—No. 

58,222. You are quite sure of that ?>—That I] am 
perfectly sure, nor yet anybody else’s. 

53,223. Do you know if anybody got any money to 
spend for Mr. Warner ?—No. 

58,224. You did not hear of anything of the sort ?— 
No; I know J heard about his coming down, but I do 
not think he was here above a night or so, or a day or 
two. 

53,225. I think you will find he-was not even that. 
We are talking of 1874. He was down in 1870 ?—I 
won’t be sure. J paid very little attention to it. In 
fact I was not going to vote at one time. I was 
determined to give it up. 

58,226. Why should you give it up ?—Because I 
have got sick. 

53,227. Were you always one of the Tillett party 
and not a Warner man, or were you always a Warner 
man and not a Tillett man ?—There was not those 
two at one time. 

58,228. In 1870 >—When Mr. Warner was member 
for Norwich he was our Whig party we called him. 

53,229. In 1868, when Sir Henry Stracey first stood, 
what were you then ?—I voted for Mr. Tillett then. 

53,230. Then of course you went again in 1870 ?— 
I went again in 1870. 

58,231. In 1870 there was a talk about Mr. Warner 
coming down ?—That is what I say, but I never saw 
him. 

53,232. He came down in 1870 for a few days ?-- 


53,233. In 1874 there was a talk about him. That 
is 18 months ago ?—-I never heard much about that. 

53,234. I was talking about 1874. Thatis 18 months 
ago ?—I was talking about 1870, when he did come. 

53,235. In 1874 did you bave a talk to Mr. Hunter 
about it ?—No, not to the best of my knowledge. 

53,236. Did you ever talk in 1874 to any of Mr. 
Warner’s old supporters ?-—No, 

53,237. Were you sent forby any of them ?—No. 

58,238. Were you sent for by any person at all with 
reference to Warner ?—-No, not a soul ever came to 
me. If they did I did not go. I do not believe I was 
sent for. 

53,239. Can you give us any information about this 
1874 election ?-—No, I cannot. 

53,240. Can you tell us anything about the employ- 
ment of messengers in Norwich ?—No. 

53,241. You remember the old possé men ?—Thevre 
were a great many men carrying about circulars. 
They came to mine I know pretty well, and I have 
told several of them where they lived. A great many 
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-of them were backwards and forwards with circulars. 


58,242. Do you know of Sir William Foster ?— 
Well, £ knew him for 50 years. 

58,248. Did you ever talk to him about Mr. Warner’s 
standing ?-—No, never in my life. 

53,244. To any of the principal leaders of the 
Whigs ?—-No, not one of them; and if anyone ever 
told you, let him come before me. I am satisfied he 
cannot tell you ever I have. 

53,245. Were you ever canvassed for Mr. Warner? 
—No, I had done when he was here. 

53,246. In 1874?--No, I never went out. I could 
not walk in 1874. I just walked to the poll, and 
that is all I could do. 

53,247. Did any lawyer ever ask you to support 
Mr. Warner ?—No. 

53,248. You know what I mean by a lawyer ?— 
They generally bite pretty sharp, we generally know 
them. 

53,249. No lawyer in Norwich ?—No lawyer in 
Norwich. 

58,250. Or elsewhere ?>—Nor yet elsewhere. 

53,251. You do not want to have anything to do 
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with lawyers ?—I do not want to have anything to do 
with elections. 

53,252. With the lawyers >No; all I want of them 
is when I am forced to have them. ; 

53,253. Who is your lawyer ?—Mr. Stevens; he has 
conveyed several places. 

58,254. (Mr. Goldney.) He conveyed them to you, 
i hope ?—He conveyed them to me. 

53,255. (Mr. Howard.) You know Mr. Hunter, do 
you not °—Yes, right well. 

53,256. You are constantly talking to Mr. Hunter ? 
—Yes, frequently I have. 

53,257. Have you ever mentioned to Mr. Hunter 
that you had been sent for by any gentleman in Nor- 
wich, about election matters ?—Not that I recollect. I 
do not recollect it. If I had I have no recollection 
about it. 

53,258. Had you been sent for by any gentleman ? 
—Not that I know of. 

58,259. You would know it better than anybody else ? 
—I have never been toanybody. On what grounds do 
you mean? What have I been sent for ? 

58,260. About Mr. Warner’s matter ?—WNo. 

53,261. Or any other candidate ?—No. 

53,262. That is a mistake ?—A great mistake too. 

53,263. You did not go and see any lawyer about it, 
at all events?—Certainly not. 

53,264. If you had been sent for, you would have 
gone ?— That I certainly should. I should have 
wanted to know what they wanted with me. 

53,265. Did Mr. Stevens ever send for you ?—Not 
that I know of. 

53,266. Did Mr. Coaks ever send for you ?— 
Never. 

53,267. Did Mr. Gilbert ever send for you?—I1 do 
not know Mr. Gilbert. 

53,268. ‘That is a pleasure to come. 
never sent: for you ?>—No. 

53,269. Mr. Miller, Mr. Stevens’s partner, did he 
ever send ?—Not that I know of. I have been spoken 
to by Mr. Stevens when I have been about business, 
but no lawyer has ever sent to me about an election. 

53,270. If somebody has told us that you told Mr. 
Hunter that a lawyer in Norwich had sent for you, 
that is a mistake ?—That is a thing that did not 
ought to be said, because | am sure I never breathed 
such a thing in my life. 

53,271. As I have given you an opportunity of 
mentioning the name, I will ask you, is it true that 
you told Mr. Hunier in 1874 that Mr, Coaks had 
sent for you?—Mr. Coaks ? ae, 

53,272. Is it true that you told Mr. Hunter in 1874 
that Mr. Coaks had sent for you ?—Certainly not. I 
never breathed such a thing to Mr. Hunter in my 
life. 

53,273. (Mr. Goldney.) You are Henry Baldwin ? 
—Yes. 

53,274. You live at St. Martin’s r—Yes. 

58,275. You are a baker r—Yes, 

53,276. Is there any Henry Baldwin who lives at 
St. Martin’s who is a baker besides you ?—No, only 
me. I have never been in Mr. Coaks’s office to my 
knowledge, only once. I went and took 350/. of 
Mr. Coaks or one of his partners; whether that was 
Mr. Rackham I do not know. He has a building 
society. 
sold, and that was one of their clients belonged to the 
usual club they hold there. I went and drew the 
money from there. ‘That is the only time I have been 
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in Mr. Coaks’s office, 1 do not think for these five 


years. I never was at his office above three times in 
my life. 

53,277. (Mr. Howard.) On either occasion had it 
any reference to election matters P—No, certainly 
not. 

53,278. On business ?—On business. There sits 
Mr. Coaks. I will be bound his clerks could bring in 
an account of the time I took the money, and what it 
was for. That would be about 2} years ago. 


I went and took 350/. for some property I. 
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53,279. Did you go to Mr. Coaks’s office then ?— 
I went and took the money. 

53,280. This money that you have been talking 
about ?—Yes, hé is one of Mr. Coaks’s clients that 
bought the property of me. 

53,281. Whom did you see at Mr. Coaks’s office >— 
jos I will not be sure, whether I saw Mr. Coaks 
then, ; 

538,282. It had not anything to do with the 
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election ?—It had not anything to do with the 
election. 

53,283. Not a word said about it?—Not a word 
said about it. Mr. Coaks will not talk to me about 
election business I know, because he knows which way 
Tam, for I give him a bit of a “high up” in 1868. 
L went on purpose to give him one at the “ Royal 
Hotel.” 


WILLIAM PLANE sworn and examined. 


53,284. (Mr. Howard.) What are you?—A shoe- 
maker. 

. 53,285. A journeyman shoemaker, I believe ?— 
es. 

53,286. Where do you live ?—Cowgate Street, St. 
James’. 

53,287. Are you a voter ?—Yes. i 

53,288. How long have you had a vote ?—That I 
cannot exactly say. 

53,289. About how long ? 
Longer than that. 

53,290. Three or four elections ?—Yes. 

53,291. Have you taken any interest in elections in 
Norwich ?—No. 

53,292. Have you taken no part in them ?—No. 

53,293. You have always voted ?—Yes. 

53,294. Have you been canvassed by anybody ?— 
Yes, this last election I was. 

53,295. Not the previous election >—No. 

53,296. You went to the poll of your own accord 
before, did you ?—Yes. 

53,297. And voted ?—Yes. 

53,298. I will not ask you how you voted, but what 
were your political views, Liberal or Tory ?—lI do not 
understand either. 

53,299. As you do not understand either, which do 
you do ?—I always have voted Conservative. 

53,300. You thought that understanding neither, 
that was the safest. You do not know how it was you 
voted one way or the other?—I mostly have done 
so 


Two or three years ?— 


53,301. Did anybody ask you to vote ‘Tory ?— 
Yes. 

53,302. Who ?—Mrs. Lockwood. 

53,308. That was the last election ?—Yes. 

58,304. But on the previous election, who told you 
to vote Tory ?—No one. 

' 58,805. Had you any particular reason for voting 
Tory at the previous election, as you did not under- 
stand their principles ?—No. 

53,306. You did not amuse yourself on the election 
day ?—Only by walking about. 

53,307. Carrying out a circular or two?—Yes, I 
was on on that side, carrying out a circular or two, 
Though I could not read it, I was along with them 
that could. 

53,308. When did you begin that life, carrying out 
a circular or two which you could not read ?—I did 
not carry them exactly, though I went along with 
them that did. 

53,309. How many did they take out, one or two? 
—Yes. 

53,310. You had a hard time of it? Were you at 
work from morning to night ?—I was walking about. 

58,311. When did you begin that sort of thing, how 
many years ago ?-—Only last year. 

53,812. 1875 ?—1874. 

53,313. That is the election before. Then came the 
one in 1875. Where did you get put on in 1874?— 
At Mr. Hawes’ in Rose Lane. 

53,314. Did anyone recommend you ?—My brother 
was set on. 

53,315. Where ?—At Mr. Hawes’ in Rose Lane. 

_ 53,816. The same side ?—Yes, and he being a 
musician, he could not attend, so I had his card trans- 
ferred over to me. 

53,317. I suppose you would not have voted for 
them, would you, without the setting on?—I cannot 


say. 
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53,318. Yes, you can >—No, I cannot. 

53,319. Yes, indeed you can. I am sure you will 
tell me ?—I cannot say that. 

53,320. Yes, you can. I am sorry to contradict 
you. Iam sure you can. I think I see it in your 
eye. You can tell me, if you try. You voted for 
them, did you not, because you were employed by 
them. Is not that the truth? Is it not like the truth ? 
—TI did do so then. 

53,321. Was not that the reason ?—It might be so. 

53,3822. What I more particularly called you about 
is this. Go to the election of 1875. You have 
already mentioned Mrs. Lockwood’s name. Do you 
know she has been examined here ?—Yes. 

53,323. Yesterday ?>—Yes. 

53,324, Have you read in the papers what she has 
has told us ?—I cannot read. 
foe a Has it been read to you by anybody >— 

0. 

53,326. Do you know from anything you have heard, 
what she said to us ?>—No. 

53,327. Then you are come here to tell us without 
any notion what we know about Mrs. Lockwood in 
1875.?—I am come to’ give you what she gave me. 

58,328. Did you know Mrs. Lockwood before the 
election of 1875 ?—Yes, I have known her from child- 
hood. 

53,829. Are you in the habit of visiting her ?—No. 

53,330. Do you deal with her ?—No. ia: 

53,331. Did she come to you on the. election day in 
1875 ?—Yes. 

53,332, You did not send for her, or anything of 
that sort. She came of her own accord. What time 
of the day was it >—I should say about 10 o’clock. 

53,333.°When she came, you were at work ?—I was. 

53,334. What did she say ?>—She said that “ that 
gentleman that came here a few minutes ago he came 
soliciting you for your vote.’ There was a gentleman 
came before Mrs. Lockwood. 

53,335. That is in the order of time, and we will 
take it first. Who was the gentleman ?—That I could 
not say. 

53,336. You did not know him?—I should not 
know him if I saw him. 

53,337. Did he give yout his name ?——No. 

58,338. Did you ask for it P—No. 

53,339. Which side did ‘he come from ?—I think he 


‘came from the Conservative side. 


53,340. Did he say so?—He asked me if I was 
going to vote for Mr. Wilkinson. 

53,341. You did not know who he was ?-——-I did 
not. 

53,342. Did you ever hear his name ?—No. 

53,348. Do you know his name ?—I have heard 
his name since. 

53,344. Who told you ?—That I cannot say. 

53,345. When was it told you ?—I cannot say. 

53,346. About when ?—I cannot say. 

53,347, A week ago ?—It might be that. 

53,348. What name was given to you ?—Mr. Miller 
was given to me. 

53,349. That is the name ?—-Yes. 

53,350. Should you know him if you saw him P— 
Yes; 

53,351. Did you see him there ?—I saw him yes- 
terday. I saw him come out of the court. I was in 
this room, and I saw him pass. 

53,352. Now tell me what he said to you ?—He 
asked me, ‘1 am informed you have a vote ;” I said, 
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** Yes, I have.” . He said, “‘ Are you going to,vote.?” 
I said, “‘I have not thought anything about it.” He 
said “You do not think about voting ; very well, I 
will bid you.good morning.” 

53,353. That was all that passed ?>—That was all 
that passed between me and the gentleman. 

58,354. Leave Mr. Miller for a minute or two, 
and go onto Mrs. Lockwood. When Mrs. Lockwood 
came, did she fare the same ?—She told me when she 
camein, “ That gentleman that was here just now he 
cs came to solicit your vote, but he was rather afraid of 
6c ou.’ 

58,355. Did she think you, looked too fiercely at 
him ?—I cannot say. 

54,356. Tell me what she said ?—She said, “‘ He 
“came to solicit you for your vote, you might have 
“had some money if you had opened your mouth.” I 
said, “I did not know anything about the gentleman.” 
She said, “Do you want anything? I said, “I am 
“ rather an difficulties just now.” I said, “A ‘shilling 
“ or two would do me a little good.” She said “I 
will get it for you. She said, “How much do you 
want?” I said, “I hardly know, 5s. I daresay 
would do.” “She said, “ If you will wait a minute 
“ T will go and get it for you.” She was gone several 
minutes, I cannot exactly say how many minutes, 
but not many, before she came back. She said, “J 
“* cannot get it for you, there is half a crown and the 
* centleman will come back again in an hour’s time.” 

33; 357. Did you take the half crown ?—I did. 

53,358. What did you promise to do for the half 
crown ?—I did not’ promise to do anything, not till 
she came back again 

58,859. Had she gone away for an hour again P— 
I never saw her no more until late in the afternoon. 

58,360. In the afternoon she returned >—Not to 
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58,361. Where did you see her ?—I saw her in 
the yarn factory public-house. 

58,362. Was there anyone with her ?—In the yarn 
factory public house ? 

58,3863. Yes ?—There was only a woman there I saw 
her with. 

538,364. Did you have a conversation with Mrs. 
Lockwood there ?—She came and said, “‘ He has not 
been in yet.” I said, “Oh.” She said, ‘‘ But that will 
be all right, I know.” That is all that passed then. 

58,365. Did you get any more money then ?—No. 

53,366. Did you leave her then ?—She left me. 

58,367. This was on the polling day ?—Yes. 

53,368. Did you vote ?—Yes. 

53,3869. For whom ?—Mr. Wilkinson. 

53,370. You voted after you had seen her the first 
time, I suppose.—After I had seen her the first time. 
58,371. Before you saw her the second time ?— 
Yes, before I had seen her the second time I had 

voted. 

58,372. You did. not make her any promise in 


P exchange for the half crown’ ?—No. 


58,378. Did she ask you what you should do for 
the half crown ?—No. 

53,374. What did you understand you were getting 
the half-crown for ?—For voting for Mr. Wilkinson. 

53,375. Was there no conversation between you 
and her about your voting ?—No. 

53,376. Not a word ?—No. 

58,377. The first time she came ?—The second 
time. 

53,378. The second time ?—That is all that passed 
the first time. 

53,379. When she came the first time she said, 
The gentleman who has been here for your vote is 
rather frightened of you,” is that it >—Yes. 

53,380. “ If you had opened your mouth you might 
have had money ” ?—Yes. 

538,38]. When she gave you the half crown you 
thought that was the money for the vote ?—She said, 
“ Take half a crown, and the gentleman would come 
“ back again and give me another,” 

53,382. For your vote p—Yes, 

53,383, Accordingly, for the half crown and the 
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promise of -another  half-crown, you cqnnnaited to, vote 
for Colonel Wilkinson ?—Yes. 

538,384. And you did vote?—Yes, 

58,385. Did you ever get. the other half crown ?— 
No. 

58,386. Have you ever applied to her for it >—No. 

58,387. Has she ever seen you about it since ?—No. 

53, 388. Why have you not asked for it ?—I do not: 
suppose it is any use. 

538,389. You sold your vote ?— Yes, 

53,390. You sold your vote for halfa crown and 
the promise of another >—Yes. 

58,391. Which other you did not get 22Noi \ 

53,392. You have been taken in shone rather >— 
Well, of course, I was. 

53,393. Now you sold your vote; do you know 
that was an offence against the law ?—Yes, I knew 
that. 

58,394. You knew it then P—Yes. 

538,395. You are a poor man, I suppose ?—I am. 

58,396. And, I daresay, like a great many other 
people in the world, find it rather difficult to make 
both ends meet ?—I do very often. 

53,397. Do you believe that a great many men 
“in your position in this city are influenced by the 
same sort of temptation to which you were subjected 
then by Mrs. Lockwood ?—I do not know.” 

53,398. What do you think ?—I do not\ know. 

53, '399. You do know a great many men in your 
own ‘trade, hard working line poor men, to whom. half 
a crown is an object ?—That was to me just then. 

53,400. It happened to come to you at the time of 
need ?—I can assure you that it did. 

538,401. That induced. you to sell your vote ?—That 
did so. 

53,402. It is not a thing’you are proud of, I can see 
by your face, but there are a great many men in your 
position in the city, poor and hard working men ?>— 
Yes. 

50,408. Do you believe they are influenced. at_ these 
election times by.the prospect of making some shillings 
for their votes. Do you believe that it isso? You 
are in our hands P—I do not know. 

_ $58,404. What do you think ? What is your belief p— 
(Wo answer.) 

53,405. You know, a great many men in your position 
do go to the poll and vote ?—Yes. 

53,406. Have you no reason to believe that a great 
many of them have sold their votes as you sold yours ? 
—I do not know what they did. 

53,407. Have you never heard so ?—No. 

58,408. You have heard of poor: men in the city 
bartering .their votes. You have heard of men selling 
their votes in the city >—Yes. 

53,409. Poor men like yourself Yes. 

53,410. Have you ever taken any other bribe for 
your vote than that one r—No. 

53,411. You were put on in 1874.as a messenger, 
were you not ?>—Yes. 

58,412. On the Conservative side ?—Yes. 

53,413. How much did you get for that ?—I believe 
I got 19s., I was on five days. 


53,414. Did you give your brogies any of that ?— 
No, he did not require it. 

53,415. He is in better circumstances than you ?— 
He is, I can assure you. 

53,416. You got 19s. for what, nothing oreneins 
about. 

58,417. There, again, you sold your: vote, a good deal 
like it. You gave your vote for 19s.;is there anything 
else you know about the election ?_No.. 

53,418. Are those the only two.occasions on which 
you have parted with your vote in that sort of ° way. >— 
That is all. 5 

53,419. The only two occasions on which you voted 
at all probably, or did you vote earlier back, in 1870 


-and 1871 ?—I believe I have voted before, leat: I do 


not remember anything of the sort. 
53,420, You think you did not begin to sell your 
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vote till 1874 ?—No, I never had any money. Those 
are the only two elections I had money, first being a 
messenger, and then when Mrs. Lockwood gave me 
half a crown. Sa 

53,421. I suppose you know a great many men in 
your position of life who were employed as messengers 
at the election ?—I knew some of them. 

53,422. A great many men in your position employed 
as messengers ?—I knew of them. . 
~« 58,423, On both sides, Tory and Liberal ? Did you 
tell Mrs. Lockwood that she was trying to make you 
do that which was wrong, and you might be punished 
for it. Did you remind her of that ?—No. 

53,424, Nor she you ?—No. 


53,425. You knew it was wrong, you have told me ? 
—I did. 
53,426. Do you know you were liable to be prose- 
cuted and sent to prison for it ?—I am told so. 
53,427. You had a suspicion of it then, had you 
not? You ran the risk, because you were poor, and 
the money tempted you ?—That is so. 


53,428. Have you told us all ?—I have. 


58,429. If you tell us all that you know you will be 


entitled to be protected by the Commissioners, although 

you have been guilty of this offence—if you have told 

us all, and told us truly ?—I have, I assure you. 
53,480. That you swear ?—I will. 


James Kemp sworn and examined. 


53,431. (Mr. Goldney.) You live in Ber Street, I 
believe >—Yes. 

53,432. What is your business >—Master shoemaker. 

53,433. What part did you take in the last election ? 
—I went in the procession. 

53,434. How many did you take with you ?—On 
the Tuesday previous to the election Smith Gilbert 
says to me, “ I understand there is to be a procession.” 
“ Well,” I said, “I will take my pony and trap and go 
“ in front.” Gilbert said, “ All right ;” and he says, “ I 
“* will give you the route of the procession if I possibly 
can.” He went and got the route. I said, ‘* We shall 
want some protection, a sort of body guard.” He said, 
“ We'shall have some, that is all about that,” and we 
put on eight messengers. They were employed on the 
Monday and Tuesday ; this was the Tuesday when we 
put on eight messengers ; on the Wednesday night we 
put on four more additional messengers, and on the 
Thursday night, which was the last night, we put on 
four more, which made 16. I said to him, “ What 
about the paying of these men for night work >” He 
said, “ It will be all right.” That is the part I took in 
it. The payment amounted to 4/. 10s. 

53,4385. Who paid you that ?—I will answer it. On 
the Monday night when they were going to pay, some 
of the messengers (I was in the room) said, “ What 
about the night work?” That was to Mr. Easter, He 
said, “ I have nothing at all to do with night work.” 
He said, “Who employed you?” They said, “ Mr. 
Kemp.” Mr. Smith Gilbert told me that would be made 
all right. He said, “1 shall not pay it.” There was 
likely to be a disturbance in the street. I was afraid 
my windows would be knocked in, and so I advanced 
the money and run the hazard, thinking the party 
would pay me. Ihave made applications several times 
and I have never got it. 

53,436. How much did you want ?—4/. 10s. : eight 
men for three nigths; four men for two nights 
at half a crown each ; and four more men for one 
night. 

53,437. Eight for three nights ?—Hight for three 
nights. . ’ } 

53,438. Half a crown each ?—Yes, that is 37. Four 
for the two nights is another pound, and four for one 
night is 10s.—4l. 10s. ; 

53,439. What were the names ?—Gilbert took their 
names down. 

53,440. Smith Reeve Gilbert ?—Smith Reeve Gil- 
bert. Those men were messengers. 

53,441. You do not mean Mr. Gilbert, the lawyer. 
You mean the man who assisted Mr. Haster >—Yes, 
the man who assisted Mr. Haster. ! 

53,442. You have never got the money since ?—I 
have never got the money since; I made application 
for it five or six times. ; 

58,443. To whom did you make application >—Mr. 
Easter. 

53,444, Anybody else?--No. -As he was the man- 
ager I thought he would pay me. 

53,445. What did you want messengers for There 
were messengers employed. This was at the “ Rich- 
mond, Pelle ob ang 

53,446. You took some of the men who were em- 
ployed 


53,447. How do you know they were party men ?— 
They were on the nine pin ground, the skittle alley. 

53,448. What were they doing on the skittle alley ? 
—That was where all messengers were waiting for 
their orders. 

53,449. Playing skittles at the time they were 
waiting ?—No. It isa large room, capable of holding 
all the messengers. 

53,450. That was at the 
Yes. 

53,451. Think, if you did not put on a few more 
yourself ?—I never put a single one on. 

53,452. There was not a single one on at your 
place >There was no more, but what were going 
round with me with the procession. That ig all I 
required. 

53,453. You and your pony and trap wanted very 
much protection ?-—-It is very difficult when. party 
feeling runs high. I have seen enough of élec- 
tioneering to see them upset. 

53,454. Were these Ber Street men that were put 
on ?—Some of them. I can give you the names of -a 
few. These were three of the Roberts’s and William 
Wick, and Kembus, Monday, Shearman. ‘That is my 
own recollection. Gilbert took the names down. 

538,455. You have been away a good deal out of 
Norwich ?—There is a reason for that, I was not well. 
This was long before the Commission. I was taken ill 
before the Commission took place. I had nothing to fear 
to go away for, but I was advised to go away by my 
medical man. I have got a medical certificate in my 
pocket to prove what [am speaking isthe truth. Ibeg 
leave to contradict the statement given by Brown to 
say J was here on the Sunday and went away on the 
Monday. I came once, that was the Saturday, and I 
was here on the Sunday on purpose to see my medical 
man. 

53,456. What class of people were these 16 that 
you say were put on by you ?—Some shoemakers, and 
some were fishmongers and labourers, and that like. 

53,457. Voters ?—No, those individuals I name 
had not a vote. I could not do that to influence votes, 
because they were already employed as messengers. 

53,458. Did you recommend any more men for 
employment anywhere else ?>—I never recommended 
an 


“Richmond Hill” ?— 


53,459. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) In what year was this, 
1874 or 1875 ?—1875. 

53,460. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you present at the 
“Richmond Hill” or any other place when the 
messengers were being paid ?—No, I was present at 
the “ Bull’s Head” when the messengers were paid. 

538,461. Whose house is that ?—Cropp formerly 
used to keep it. 

53,462. Those were what they called men ?— 
Emm’s keeps it now. 

53,463. At that time Cropp kept it ?—No, not in 
1875; 1874. 

53,464, In 1874 you saw some men paid there ?>— 
I did. 

53,465. And in 1875 ?—1875 too. 

53,466. At the “ Bull’s Head” ?—Yes. 

' 53,467. What’ men were those ?—Almost the same 
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class of men that were employed in 1875 were em- 
ployed in 1874. ay 

53,468. Those men you saw paid in 1875, what 
were they paid for >—Messenger work, carrying out 
circulars. 

53,469. At the “ Bull’s Head ” ?—Yes. 

58,470. You were there at the time ?—Yes. 

58,471. What number was that ?—I should think 
there 40 or 50 at the time I was there. I was not 
there all the time. 

53,472. There were 40 or 50 paid >—Yes. 

58,473. Can you form any idea how many men 
round Ber Street and the alleys round were employed 
by the two sides altogether ?—The Conservative side 
also ? 

53,474. Yes?—I cannot say ; I should say, perhaps, 
there were 100 or 100 odd, the two parties, the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals. 

58,475. You are quite safe in saying 100 odd?—I 
do not wish to say it. 

53,476. Do you think you might say a little more 
than that ?—I cannot say exactly to a few, 9 or 10. 

53,477. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Could you give the 
names of those various messengers ?—No, I could not. 

53,478. (Mr. Goldney.) You think there were 100 
odd employed ?--Yes, I should’say the Conservatives 
and the Liberals. 

53,479. How many men do you think were em- 
ployed by the Liberals in the sixth ward ?—That I 
cannot say. 

58,480. As your idea you say 100 odd for the two 
parties together ?—40 or 50, I should say. 

58,481. Do you think they wanted as many as 40 
or 50?—It looks a good many when they are alto- 
gether. 

53,482. Do you think théy wanted as many as 50 to 
do the work ?>—I think they did. I was in the com- 
mittee rooms. I will give my reasons. The circulars 
did not come up till the Wednesday morning, and I 
think they were tied up wrong and had to be re- 
sorted. ‘There were over 2,000 circulars; I may say 
a great many came back that were wrongly directed, 
and some were moved, whereby these men had to go 
out with circulars and bills too, and all these men were 
mployed. 

58,488. 40 or 50 ?—Over 50. 

53,484. Over 60?—There is a great way to go 
about. } 

53,485. You had 60 to do it ?—I have no experi- 
ence to know that; all I know is that the men were 
employed. . 

63,486. You think it would take about 60 men to 
do it ?>—I think more than that, and a great many more 
than that. 4 

538,487. How many do you think ?—80, I should 
think. 

53,488. Under the circumstances that you did it? 
—If the Liberals had begun before they might have 
“had this election and done better, only they did not 
begin till the Tuesday when the Conservatives began 
on the Friday. 


53,489. You think that 80 under those circumstances 


could have done it >—Yes. 

53,490. What do you think they employed 120 for, 
without Cropp’s people ; they were a different lot ?— 
They were a different lot. 

58,491. What do you think they wanted 120 for P— 
There were a great many bills to distribute. 

58,492. I think you said 10 could have done it ?>—I 
meant the circulars. ; 

53,493. Then you wanted the difference between 80 
and 120, that is 40, men to stick bills up >—There were 
over 500 bills. : 

58,494. (Mr. Howard.) Do you wish to say on 
your oath that you wanted 40 men to stick up 500 
bills P—No. 

53,495. You as nearly said it as possible. If I had 
not asked you the question you would have left the 
Commissioners with that impression. 


53,496-7. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can you give me the 
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names of the 16 men you put on yourself?—No, I gave 
the names of a few that I can recollect. 

53,498. Did Mr. Gilbert take those names ?—Yes. 

53,499. On which side did you put on those men? 
—On the Liberal side. 

53,500. (Mr. Goldney.) You say Mr. Easter did 
not like your putting on men?—-No, he would not 
pay.. 

53,501. Why ?—He did not consider it legitimate. 

53,502. He had some people to take care of him ?>— 
He rode round along in the same trap. 

538,503. The men that were protecting him were 
protecting you :—Of course they were protecting the 
trap. 

53,504, If anybody swore there were only eight 
protecting that trap that must have been a mistake 2>— 
There were eight the first night, there were four the 
next night, and four’ the next night, There were 16 
altogether on the last. 

53,505. We have been told by a man named Pond 
there were eight men to protect Mr. Easter and his 
trap ?—That included the eight, and the other eight is 
while Mr. Easter rode along with me and Gilbert too. 
We went in front of the procession whereby the band- 
master might keep his eye on the traps, and know 
where to go to. 

53,506. Pond swore there were only eight >—There 
were only eight the first night. 

53,507, We have got as far as that. There were 
16 altogether, Mr. Pond perhaps only referred to 
the first night, let us be quite sure that you include 
them all ?—Yes, I include them all. 

53,508. Will it be wrong to say (whether they 
were protecting your trap or not) that you put on as 
many as 40 men ?—I did no such thing. I put on 
only 16. 

53,509. Who were the people put on in your dis- 
trict ?—I gave you a few of the names. 

53,510. Who were the people that were put on ?— 
For night work ? 

35,511. Night work and day work or any work ?— 
Mr. Easter put on the messengers. 

85,512. He told us so. Go on ?—I do not know 
anything else. 

35,5138, Come ?—I do not know anything else. 

35,514, Who was helping Mr. Kaster up there >— 
There was Chamberlain, and Gilbert was there as a 
clerk, Ido no know whether he had any other, and 
Mr. Easter was the manager, 

53,515. There were three people in the sixth ward 
besides Mr. Easter ?—There were three people. 

53,516. And three committee rooms ?—There was. 
I never went out to the three committee rooms. 

53,517. You ean tell us who put on people >—No. 

53,518, Cropp put on some ?—Cropp was in work. 

53,519. In what way day work or night work ?— 
I do no not know that Cropp put any on. 

53,520. Do you know that an innkeeper named 
Hook at the top of Ber Street, put some on ?—I do 
not know whether he put on any, I never went into 
his house. 
ee 53,521. You know pretty well what is going on ?— 

0. 

53,522. The fact is they did not put many people 
on in the sixth ward ?—They are like other wards. 

53,523. You are like other people, and know as 
much as other people ?—There are some people know 
more than I do. 

53,524. Some people like to tell us that ?—I have 
told you all know. I saw by Mr. Hook’s evidence 
that he put some on. 

53,525, You believe he did ?—Yes, I believe. 

53,526. Do you know anyone else?—I do not 
know anyone else. 

53,527. Was not there a clerk of Mr. Colman’s ?—— 
Mr. Easter is a clerk of Mr. Colman’s. 

58,528. Another clerk ?—No, not that I know of 
There was only Mr. Easter at the “ Richmond Hill.” 

53,529. The “Richmond Hill” was not the only 
committee room ’-—I did not visit the other rooms, 
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53,530. Do you know whether they paid anyone 
in Ber Street besides at the .“ Richmond Hill”?— 
They.paid at Emms’, because I went there and tried 
- to get that money, I should have had my windows 
broken if I had not advanced it. 

53,532. You did not suppose 16 men were neces- 
sary to protect you ?—I do. 

538,532. Do you swear that ?—I swear that. The 
excitement ran so high and we were liable to meet 
other processions, and if I had not had such a body 
guard I should have been capsized. 

53,533. How many should you call a 
guard ?—20 or 30 to go in front. 

53,534. Who put on the rest ?—No one. 

53,535, You had only half as much as you wanted ? 
—No. 

53,536. You were a good deal frightened ?-—No. 

53,537. You ‘say you had not enough ?--I do not 
reckon that sufficient. 

53,538. As things did turn out >—There was suffi- 
cient. 

53,589. You would have been contented with 30 
or 40 we will say ?>—lIf ‘the excitement ran as high 
as it did in 1874 I should want 100. 

53,540. How many did you have on in 1874 ?—I 
had not any. I had nothing to do with it. 

53,541. Did you go out?—I went out but Cropp 
was master man. 

58,542. He has told us how many he set on ?=-I 
did not set any on. 

53,548. Surely you set some on ?——Not a single 
individual. 

58,544. Can you tell us anybody else who set on 


good body 


without authority?—No, and I should not do it 


again. 

53,545. You think the clerk paid 4/. 10s.?— 
Yes, I do. 

538,546. Why should you be paid ?—I had to pay 
it out of my earnings. 

53,547. Why should you be paid ?—It has been 
usual. I should not have put them on if Gilbert had 
not said it was all right. 

53,548. What has he to do with it?—-He has been 
an active man in elections since’ he has been em- 
‘ployed. 

58,549. You think Gilbert ought to pay you ?—He 
ought to be his share. . 7 

53,550. You do not think Mr, Tillett ought to 
pay ?——No. hee 

58,551. You do not think it is a proper charge for 
you to make ?—No, I said it would be a lesson for 
me for the future. i 

58,552. Who put on roughs in Ber Street this 
time ?—I do not know. 

53,553. Were there any put on ?-—According to the 
evidence, I saw there was some put on. | had nothing 
to do with them. 

53,554. You never got your 4/. 10s.;—No I 
never got it. 

53,655. What did you get ?—Nothing at all, not for 
that. 

53,556. (Mr. Howard.) What did you hope to 
get ?—I did not hope anything. ; 

53,557. (Mr. Goldney.) What did you get any- 
thing for, ?—I was a clerk in a committee room. I 
was paid for that. That was five days. 

53,558. What were you paid for that ?—22. 

53,559. You were 20. 10s. out of pocket i was 
PAP 10s. out of pocket, and my services given in also, 

58,560. Have you generally been put on as a clerk ? 
—Yes. : rea 

53,561. You know all the people from that district ? 
—I know a great many. 

53,562. You do not know what goes on up there 
at election times ?—No, because I am in the room. 

53,563. Were there many messengers put on in 
187-42?—There was a great many. I cannot say the 


ber. ; : 
33,064. As many as there were in 1875, or more ?— 


T cannot say that. 
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53,565. Tell me about ?—I should say about the 
same number. 

53,566. A few more ?—There might be a few more. 

53,567. 50 more ?--I cannot say. I cannot form 
‘that idea. 

53,568. How many more do you think ?--There 
might be 10 or 12 more or 20. I cannot say that. 

53,569. There was less work for them to do in 
1874 ?—There was a good deal of work for them to 
do in 1874. 

53,570. There was less work for them in 1874, 
because the circulars came so much earlier ?—There 
might be. 

53,571. They came down two days earlier, would 
not that make a difference in the work to them ?—It 
would. 

53,572, They had more of them then ?—There 
might be a few more. 

53,573. You said about 20 more ?—I cannot speak 
to the exact number. 

53,574. What do you think they were put on for ? 
- That I cannot say. 

53,575. Not the number more than were wanted ? 
what were they put on for ?—I cannot say what they 
were put on for. 

53,576. For ornament ?—Yes, to make a good show, 
I suppose. 

53,077, You did not think it had anything to do 
with their votes ?—It might and might not. 

58,578. What might it have had to do with their 
votes ?—People want a job done and try for a job. 

53,579. What might it have to do with their votes ? 
—They thought if they were put on they would have 
to vote for the party. 

53,580. You think they were put on to vote for the 
party ‘—I should think so. THere was a man of the 
name of Sovereign, a very respectable man, and he 
said to Mr. Kaster, “I have got a vote.” He said, 
“ That is the very thing that will hinder me from 
employing you.” 

53,581. He said so before you and several other 
people ?—Yes. 

53,582. You thought him a very stupid man for 
saying so ?—No; I did not think anything about it. 

53,583. Did the other people come and say nothing 
about their vote, and get put on ?—No. 

53,584. That makes a great deal of difference 
whether a man comes and says, “I have a vote and 
want to be put on,” and whether he comes and asks 
to be put on ?—Yes. If a man had come to say, “I 
have a vote, put me on,” he would have said, “I cannot 
employ you.” 

53,585. What might the excessive number of men 
that were employed have been put on for ?—I cannot 
say. 

13,586. You think it might have something to do 
with their votes ?—I cannot say. 

53,587. Do you think any men were put on cor- 
ruptly in Norwich ?—I do not know. 

53,588. For the sake of getting their votes ?—I do 
not know. 

58,589. You are an old experienced hand at these 
elections ?-—No, I am not. 

53,590. Do you think it probable that any mes- 
sengers were put on corruptly ?—I cannot say. 

58,591. Do you think it probable that any were put 
on for the sake of getting their votes ?—I was not 
paying any attention to what were put on. 

538,592. Still you were there in 1874 and 1875 ?— 
I was there in 1874 and 1875. 

53,593. Do you think it probable any messengers 
were put on for the sake of their votes?—I do not 
think at our committee room there was anything of 
the sort ; I should think that they would have looked 
to the register when they came to ask for a job, to see 
if they were on the register, if it had been their inten- 
tion to put them on fora corrupt purpose. I never 
saw that referred to at all. 

53,594. You do not think any were put on cor- 
ruptly ?--I do not think that at all. 


53,595. Do you think there were any put on cor- - 
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ruptly >—I do not think there were, because they 
would have looked to the register to see they were on 
the register before they put them on. 


58,596. Do you think that no men were put on for 


the sake of their votes ?—No, I do not consider they 
were. 

53,597. I ask you what your opinion is ?—My 
opinion is, if they go to put them on corruptly they 
would have looked at the register. 

53,598. Do you think any men were put on for their 
votes ?—No, I do not think so. 

53,599. Do you swear that ? Is it your opinion that 
no men were put on for the sake of their votes >—No, 
I think not. 

53,600. You swear you think that no man was put 
on for his vote ?—No ; I say there might, but I cannot 
say there was. 

53,601. Task you for your opinion P—My opinion 
is they were not where I was, not that I saw, not at 
the time I was there. There were some put on when 
I was not there, I cannot ‘say anything at all about. 
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53,602. You are now limiting it entirely to when 
you were present in the room ?>—No, I am not limiting 
it. yy 

58,603. You have taken an active part in the 1874 
and 1875 elections. .You know 120 men were put on, 
at least in the sixth ward. Those have been returned. 
Yon say 80 men could have done the amount of work. 
Suppose there were 500 bills to be distributed, 40 
men might possibly have been wanted todo that. I 
ask you, do you believe any men were employed in 
your ward corruptly ?—I do not think there were. 

58,604. That you swear ?—I do not think they had 
that intention, although they might have made that 
mistake. Af 

58,605. But you do not think their having votes 
would have anything to do with it >No. eet 

53,606. You think if they had had no votes it 
would have been the same ?—They did not select 
voters. 

53,607. Have you any alteration to make in your 
statement that there were only 16 people put on by, 
you ?—No alteration at all. ’ 


Mr. WiLtrAM HUNTER recalled and further examined. 


53,608. (Mr. Howard.) Thave sent for you for one 
purpose. We have had a gentleman here, to-day, of 
the name of Henry Baldwin, the baker. You know 
him ?—Yes, Mr. Baldwin here (pointing). 

58,609. He has been examined, and amongst other 
matters, a question has been asked him, which I will 
give to you. Did he tell you in 1874 that Mr. Coaks 
had sent for ‘him in reference to election matters ? 
He has told us here that he did not tell you so. We 
thought it possible there might have been some 
mistake, and that we’had better send for you ?—I re- 


._ member Mr. Baldwin meeting me on St. Andrew’s 


Plain, just about the top of Bridge Street just previous 
to the election time, and he told me he had just been 
to Mr. Coaks’s ; that he (Mr. Coaks) had been very 
kind to some relative of his, 1 dé not know whether 
it was nephew, or son, or some other relative, he was 
quite with us; but he should have to be quiet this 
election. J am now telling you the words, that I 
believe he used. 

53,610. Will you repeat it again ?—I remember 
meeting Mr. Baldwin just about the election of 1874. 
It was previous to the election of 1874. 

538,611. How long previous ?—I do not know the 
date, but I should imagine it was three or four days, 
but I do not remember the date exactly. He said he 
should have to be quiet that election, or should wish 
to be, because Mr. Coaks had been very kind to him, 
or rather had been very kind to a relative of his; I 
think it was his grandson, and he had just been to 
Mr. Coaks’ office at the time I met him. 

53,612. Did he say he had had any conversation 
with Mr. Coaks ?—I do not think there was anything 


- else passed more than what I now tell you. 


58,613. You inferred that he had been to Mr. Coaks’s 
office, and made these remarks to you because he had 
had a conversation with Mr. Coaks to that effect ?— 
My impression was that Mr. Coaks having been kind 


to his relative, he felt bound to be quiet, and not take 
an interest {n favour of Mr. Tillett. 

53,614. Was anyone else with him ?-—No, I. met 
him alone, just by St. Andrew’s Hill, at the top of 
Bridge Street. 

53,615. Just before the election >—It was previous 
to the election, I cannot tell you the day. Ido not 
think the conversation amounted to more than I now 
tell you. 

53,616. Did he tell you at all that Mr. Coaks had 
sent for him ?—He had just been to Mr. Coaks and to 
the best of my recollection it amounted to that. 

58,617. He did not say Mr. Coaks had sent for him ? 
—I do not think that he did. 

53,618. He did tell you he had been to Mr. Coaks’s 
office ?—He told me he had been to Mr. Coaks’s 
office. 

53,619. And he should have to be quiet at this 
election ?>—That he should be quiet, although he was 
with us, and would not take the interest he otherwise 
would have done. : 

53,620. He told you why,-or did you only infer - 
why ?—He mentioned Mr. Coaks had been very kind 
to his relative. 

53,621. Did he say that was the reason he could not 
take any part on your side, in the election?—He 
mentioned it in that way. ‘ed 

53,622. He led you to understand it >—He led me 
to understand that in consequence of that, he could 
not take an active part; that is the impression I had, 
and that is the impression he left upon me, I am sure 
from the few words that passed. 

53,623. You are clear that he did not say that Mr. 
Coaks had sent for him ?—I am not positive of that. 

53,624. Have you any recollection of it ?—I do not 
think he did say that. My own impression is that all 
that passed was, that he had just been to Mr. Coaks. 


Henry BALpwin recalled and further examined. 


58,625. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard this state- 
ment. Mr. Hunter says he admits that you did 
not tell him Mr. Coaks had sent for you, but he does 
say that he met you, and had that conversation with 
you; that you said you had just come from Mr. Coaks’s 
office, that Mr. Coaks had been kind to your grandson, 
or some relative of yours, and. you would have to be 
quiet at the election, although you were with their 
party ‘—I have no recollection of ever saying so, if I 
did, I know Mr. Coaks never breathed a word to me 
about elections, and I neyer was in Mr. Coaks’s only 
once, for they can refer to the date, whether that was 
before the election or not. I called and took 3101. there, 
of a man of the name of Blackford, oneof Mr. Coaks’s 
clients. ‘That might be just about the election. When 


my grandson was apprenticed to Mr. Coaks, close to 
five years ago, I never spoke to Mr. Coaks about 
election business, only the “ Royal Hotel,” and I went 
and gave him a good “mobbing,” I and two more. 
I say again, [do not remember telling Mr. Hunter 
this. I am surprised Mr. Hunter has spoken to my 
saying it, and that he did not mention it to me. 


53,626. Do you remember meeting Mr. Hunter ?— 
No, I have no recollection whatever. That is the 
only time Iwas in Mr. Coaks’s. Mr. Coaks never sent 
for me. Po 

53,627. When did you last see Mr. Hunter to speak 
to him to your knowledge ?—Perhaps once a fort- 
night, sometimes once in two months, and sometimes 
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I see hint two or three times running. I am seeing 
Mr. Hunter frequently. — 

53,628. Was there any reason why you should say 
to Mr. Hunter or to anybody else, that you intended 
to be quiet 2—I do not know what reason there 
should be. : 

58,629. Was there any reason ?—No, I said some- 
time ago (that was before 1874 or 1875; I should 
think it is three or four years ago), I should give up 
electioneering. uF ; 

53,630. Had you any reason whatever, for being 
quiet at that particular election ?—No, not at all. 

53,631. Follow me. Was there such a reason as 
this in your mind ?—No. 

_ 58,632. You have not heard it yet, that anybody 
had been kind to your grandson, and so you could 
not go against them ?—No. ; 

53,633. Nothing of the sort ?—Nothing of the sort. 

53,634, There was no such idea in your mind ?— 
None 

53,635. No reason for it?—I do not know what I 

should have. . 
' 58,636. You might have it?—I might have it. I 
might have said Mr. Coaks had been kind to my 
young one. He was left without a mother, and I took 
him. I have had him since he was six weeks old. I 
have had him now started 21 years. 

53,637. It is difficult to reconcile the difference 
between you gentlemen ?—I say I have no recollection 
of telling Mr. Hunter that. 

53,638. You seem to me, although a very old man, 
to be a very smart man. You have a good memory ? 
—For things that make an impression on my mind. 
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53,639. You have all your faculties about you ?— 
Thank God. 

53,640. Would you be likely to forget such a thing 
as that, if you had met Mr. Hunter ?—I do not know, 
Tm sure. I cannot think what I should tell him 
that for. I cannot tell what would come to my mind 
about it. 

53,641. Do you think Mr. Hunter met anybody 
very much like you?—No, I should be the one that 
he met, I should think. 

53,642. If he met you, it is likely enough that you 
spoke to him?—I should never meet him without 
speaking to him. 

58,643, You do not think you have ever spoken to 
him about that ?—I cannot recollect it. 

53,644. Can you undertake to say you did not ?—I - 
would not say that. Mr. Coaks behaved very well to 
my boy. 

53,645. Will you undertake to say that you did not 
go further, and tell Mr. Hunter that in consequence 
of that you would have to be quiet at the election 2— 
It was not the election that caused me to be quiet, 
because my boy was there. 

53,646. Did you tell Mr. Hunter that? Can you 
undertake to say you did not ?—I do not recollect. 

53,647. Can you undertake to say you did not ?— 
I might as well say so, because I do not recollect. 
First of all, he says I was sent for by a lawyer. That 
I was not. 

53,648. Mr. Hunter says you did not say that, 
that you did not tell him Mr. Coaks had sent for you, 
but that you met him in the street >—I have no recol- 
lection of it. 


Witiiam Honter re-called and further examined. 


53,649. (Mr. Howard.) You have a recollection of 
it ?—Perfectly. 


53,650. You may be right, and he may be wrong 
What do you say ?—I am perfectly satisfied of it. 


Henry BaLtpwin recalled and further examined. 


58,651. (Mr. Howard.) You say you are right. How am I to decide ?—I cannot tell you. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


THIRTY-NINTH DAY. 


_ 


Saturday, 16th October, 1875. 


Mr. Artuur BicNoxp recalled and further examined. 


‘The witness : Will you allow me to call attention 
to a statement which was made yesterday in my 
absence by a man named Samuel Hall. This question 
appears to have been put to him: “Do you think any 
“ bribery ever took place here ?—(A.) Oh bless you, 
« yes. Look at the late Sir S. Bignold when he gave 
“« William Wilde 100 guineas.” That statement is 
absolutely false. ’ 


58,652. (Mr. Howard.) I did not hear it, but my 
brother Commissioners recollect the expression ?—It 
appears in the “ Wastern Daily Press ;” I was not in 
Court at the time. I may state that the late Mr. 


‘all through his life. 


William Wilde was coroner for this city. He was 
always an ardent Liberal, and was $reatly respected 
He never received any bribe 
from anybody, to the best of my belief. JI never heard 
of it, and the whole of this matter was thoroughly 
investigated by the last Royal Commissioners. The 
late Mr. William Wilde’s son, the present high 
bailiff of the county court, on behalf of his father 
emphatically contradicted it. I need only refer to the 
report of the late Royal Commission, and particularly 
to question 40,670, in answer to which Mr. Wilde 
emphatically denied it for his father, as I deny it for 
mine. 


Mary Ann DuNTHORNE sworn and examined. 


53,653. (Mr. M‘Mahon). Do you remember seeing 
“Mrs. Lockwood on the election day 1875 ?>—Yes, I do. 
53,654. Where ?>—On Tombland. } 
53,655. Did you see any gentleman with her ?—I 
_walked a few yards with Mrs. Lockwood and saw her 
speak to agentleman, and I left them talking seotdicr- 
58,656. Should you know that gentleman again !-— 
I do not think I should, J never saw him before in 
my life, . 


53,657. What time in the day was it ?—About 
half-past 12. 

53,658. How long were they speaking together ?— 
Not more than three or four minutes. 

58,659. After they had been speaking together for 
that time, what next occurred ?—I passed on when 
they spoke, and she came to me-and said, “ You have 
got to go to the ‘Compasses’ with me.’ I said, “ What 
for?” I] have togo and meet a gentleman there,” 
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of don’t swish to go.” “Yes, you will have to go 
with me.” I did go to the “ Compasses.” We were 
there a few aintives and the gentleman came in. Mrs. 
Lockwood left me, and went to speak to him at the 
door. I was standing at the bar, and I do not know 
what she said to him. 

53,660. Did she say what she was going to see him 
for ?—She said she thought she should get something 
out of him, but what she meant I don’t know. 

53,661. Was anything said about electioneering ?— 
No. 

53,662. Or about voting ?—Yes; she said she 
wished Wilkinson might win, and that sort of thing ; 
pothine more. 

53, 663. Did she say that to this gentleman ?—No ; 
she said that to me. 

538,664. After she spoke to this gentleman did you 
see whether she got any money from him ?—I did not 
see anything of the kind. 

53,665. What next occurred ?—I walked home and 
so did she, I was going home to dinner, and she said, 
“ Come on to mine and have some dinner.” I went 
to her house and into her keeping room. We had not 
been long in her keeping room before some gentleman 
came into the shop. She closed the keeping room 
door and walked out too. 

53,666. Were they talking any time ?—They were 
in the shop some little time, but not very long. 

58,667. Did you overhear what they said ?—Not 
one word. 

58,668. Did you_see any money pass ?—No, I did 
not. I think Mrs.Lockwood is too good a judge to 
let me see that. 

53,669. (Mr. Howard.) Is she an old hand at 
electioneering?—I should think she is, or she would 
not have acted as she has done. 

53,670. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What next occurred after 
that ?—I don’t know; I heard her say she wanted to 
go and speak to some person next door; whether she 
called his name Plane or not, I don’t know; she isa 
person I does not much frequent with. 

53,671. Did she go and see Plane? I don’t know. 

53,672. Does he live near her house ?—Yes, a very 
little way off. 

53,673. Do you mean William Plane ?—I don’t 
know his christian name. 

538,674. Did you see him here yesterday ?—Yes, he 
was here ; I saw him. 

53,675. That is the man she went to?—I suppose 
50, 

3,676. Can you tell us eee more about, it -— 
A T don’t know anything about .what was done or 
said any more than I have told you, 

53,677. Should you know that gentleman again if 
you were to see him ?—No, I don’t | think I should. 

58,678. Where did you first meet Mrs. Lockwood ? 
—On Tombland. 

53,679. How far is the “ Compasses ” public-housé 
from Tombland ?—Not far. There is only Queen 
Street to part them ; it is a very little way to go. 

53,680. In which direction is the ‘‘ Compasses” 
from Tombland ?—Quite straight from where'we were 
walking where I first saw Mrs. Lockwood till I got 
to the “‘ Compasses.” 

53,681. I do not know where they are >—Of course 
you do not, but they are not far off Tombland; they 
are close to. 

53,682. (Mr. Goldney.) What time of the day 
was it that you met Mrs. Lockwood ?—About half- 
past 12. 

53,683. Did you go to the “* Compasses ” with her ? 
—Yes, we did not stop but a very few minutes; I 
went from there to her house. 

58,684. How long was she in the “ Compasses ”? 
—She went away with me. 

58,685. How long were you there together 2—Not 
very long, 

58,686. Were you there 20 minutes?—TI should 
think not so long. 


53,687. A quarter of an hour ?—It might be, 


a 
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53,688. Between a quarter of an hout and 20 
minutes >—About that time it might be. 

53,689. You had some beer ?—I had a glass of ale 
which I paid for; that was all I had there. 

538,690. You went from there to Mrs. Lockwood’s 
house ?—Yes, I did. 

53,691. You two alone ?—No there was another 
friend a Mrs. Holmes. 

53,692. Where did you meet her ?—She was walk- 


_ ing with Mrs, Lockwood in Tombland. 


53,693. When you met Mrs. Lockwood in Tombland 
she was walking with Mrs. Homes ?—Yes. » 

53,694. Who spoke to you ?—Mrs. Lockwood. 

53,695. She asked you to go to the “Compasses ” ? 
—She said, “ Are you electioneering to day ?” I said, 
“Nothing particular.” She said she wanted to see 
someone, rand she went to the “ Compasses,” and then 
she met some one after we had been there five minutes ; 
who that gentleman was, I don’t know. 

53,696. She expected you would be electioneering ? 
—I always do, and for the last 50 years, I suppose, 
I have been electioneering. 

53,697. Which party do you go with ?—I go heart 
and soul for the Conservatives, 

58,608. What part do you take ?—No part, only 
I wish them success from my heart and soul, and I 
don’t get anything for it neither. 

53, 699. (Mr. Howard.) You have been at it, you, 
say, 50 years ?—I have pretty well known 50 years of 
elections and not one Conservative comes, but what 
T always try to, shake hands with him and wish him 
success. 

35,700. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you go straight from 
Tombland to Mrs. Lockwoods’ ?>—Yes, 

53,701. How long did it take you to go ?—Not but 
a very few minutes. 

53,702. Did you go straight there >—Quite straight 
to Mr. Lockwood's house. 

53,703. When you went to Mrs. Lockwood’s house, 
what did you do ?—Nothing at all; we sat down and 
talked. Isat down and had some bread and cheese. 

53,704. It would be getting on to 2 o’clock ?— 
Not more than half-past 1 I should think. 

53705. Did her husband come in ?—He did. 

53,706. Did you see anything happen then ?—1 
only saw him go straight upstairs to change his 
elothes and passing the kitchen into the shop. He said, 
“‘ Hannah, I want some money.” Whether she gaye 
him some I don’t know. That is what he said to 
her ; nothing more I don’t know that happened with 
them two. ‘ 

53,707. Has Mrs. Lock wood been an old elec- 
tioneerer too?—I suppose so, she and the family. 
Her father has been an old electioneerer all his lifetime. 

58,708. In what way ?—Any way? I have known 
him in both parties? I have known him to be a 
Conservative and.I have known him to be a Liberal. 

53,709. At what election did you know him to be 
a Conservative ?—I think Stracey’s election, but I 
am not sure of that. 

53,710. What did he do when he was taking an 
active part in elections ?—I suppose he filled his 

own: pocket if he could do so. 

53,711. Have you heard him talked of generally 
in connexion with elections ?/—Yes, everyone knows 
him, the parish through. 

53, 712. You think he sometimes goes on one side, 
and sometimes on the other ?—Any side he is willing 
to go to he can get money from. 

53,713. Do you think Mrs. Lockwood does some- 
thing of the same kind ?—I am sure she does, or she 
would not say what she has done. It is only her own 
evidence we have to go by. ’ 

53,714. Then we know as much about that as you 
do ?—I have never seen her till yesterday since the 
last election. 

53,715. Do you say you went out of the Stise, or 
did she go out first?—She went out of the shop and 
lest me sitting in the little keeping room. 

53,716. Did she leave the house ng leave you two 


sitting there ?—Yes. 
e 
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53,717. Who was left in charge of the shop ?—No 
one. Iwas rather surprised she should run about 
at election times and close up her shop. 

53,718. It was closed, was it ?—Yes, till we went 
and then she closed the door and went out. 

53,719. Is there a shop front ?—Yes, a large one. 

53,720. Were the shutters up ?—No, only the door 
shut. 

53,721. She went out you say >—I met her; whether 
she was out all day I do not know. 

53,722. When her husband came in, what happened ? 
Did you see Holmes come in ?—Yes. 

53,723. Did you see any money given to him ?— 

) 


53,724. Holmes and Lockwood went out together ? 
—Yes. 

53,725. Did you hear anything said about going to 
vote ?—No. 

53,726. They left the shop together ?—Yes. 

53,727. Then Mrs. Lockwood left the shop ?—Yes, 
she said she would go and see Plane. 

53,728. How long did you wait after she had gone ? 
—I suppose when | left Mrs. Lockwood it might be 
2 o’clock. " 

53,729. She stayed in a few minutes, at all events, 
because you had some bread and cheese ?>—Yes, I was 
at Mys. Lockwood’s rather more than half an hour. 

53,730. How long was she out?—I don’t know; 
she was running about outside, but was not gone long 
at a time. 

53,731. When you left did she come back again ?— 
After she went after Plane she came back again, and I 
left her. 

53,732. How long was she out ?—She was not gone 
to Plane more than five minutes. 

53,733. When she came back you left?—Yes, I 
went home. 

53,784. Did you ask her what she had been doing? 
—No; I said, “ You seem very busy, I shall go home.” 

53,735. You have been busy on election days ?— 
Not so busy as her. 

53,736. You have done a little business ?—I have 
said, Do go and yote for so and so. 

58,737. You never had anything ?—No. 

53,738. Or gave anything ?--Or gave anything; I 
have too much to pay for myself. 

53,739. Did you ever pay out of anyone else’s 
pocket ?—No, I never asked anyone to give me any- 
thing. 

58,740. Did you give anything to anyone else ?— 
A glass of beer to persons of my own sex, but I do 
not treat gentlemen. 

53,741. Gentlemen treat you ?—They ought to on 
the election day. They always know us on the 
election day, but not after. Every one knows us on 
the election day, but after that it is “Good bye Joe, 
“ we don’t know you.” 

58,742. You are pretty well known ?—I have lived 
here all my life, so I ought to be known. 


58.743. Do you know what Mrs. Lockwood wanted : 


with you ?—I don’t think she wanted me at all; she 
wanted gentlemen. 

53,744. You say she wanted you to come to the 
“ Compasses ” with her?—Merely for a walk or a 
blind for herself, because she did not like to go in by 


herself. . f 
53,745. But she had Mrs. Holmes with her ?— 


Perhaps she thought the more the merrier. 

53,746. She gave you no reason as to why she 
wanted you particularly ?—Certainly not; I don’t 
know why she wanted me to go. 
home to dinner, and she said, ‘“‘ Come to mine.” 

53,747. Do you know why she wanted you to go 
there ?—Not at all; I don’t know why she wanted 
me to go. 

53,748. You do not know now why she asked you ? 
— Certainly not. 

53,749. If she was going to do anything wrong she 
would like to have as few people with her as possible ? 


N. 


I said I was going. 
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—I don’t think she would want me to see her do 
anything wrong. I don’t think she would allow me 
to see her do anything wrong, that is another thing. 

53,750. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know her very 
well ?—Yes, I have known her many years. 

58,751. Do you talk to ber at all 2—I have not seen 
her since the election day till I saw her yesterday. 

53,752. Have you quarrelled at all ?—No, I never 
quarrel with anyone, but if I don’t like them I don’t 
talk with them. 

53,753. You have had a long political experience of 
Norwich, apparently ?—Ihave. I have knowna great 
many elections. 

53,754, You must know a great many of the active 
spirits in it ?—A great many of the active spirits in 
Norwich are for what they can get. 

53,755. You are not in that line ?—I don’t wish to 
be; if I wish a candidate success with heart and soul 
I don’t wish to be paid for it. 

53,756. You say you know a great many people, 
and Wiley among the rest ?—I have known Wiley for 
years, 

53,757. You are a keen electioneerer ?—No, Iam 
not. 

53,758. I think you are ?—I am not. 

53,759. You look as if you were ?—I may look so, 
but Iam not so. All the interest I take in it is, I 
wish them success, and there I stop. 

53,760. You have seen a great deal of Wiley in the 
course of elections >—I have seen a great deal of many 
people at elections. 

53,761. You know him well?—I know he is a 
selfish man, and I think he isa man who if he take 
against you would do what he could to ruin you, and 
so would all the family. I believe this is only spite. 

53,762. Did you ever hear him talk about this 
matter ?—No; I never go where he is. 


58,763. Did you not hear of it till you came into 


this Court ?—Not at all. 

53,764. Have you ever seen him at election times, 
canvassing ?—I have seen him dawdling about and 
walking about, but nothing more. 

53,765. You have seen him on both sides ?—So I 
have. I have seen bills up in his window, purple 
sometimes, and blue at other times. 

53,766. Why is that ?—I don’t know. 

53,767, You shake your: head ?—I do. 

53,768. Do you think that his political sentiments 
are somewhat uncertain ?—I think his political senti- 
ments are these, that he will go to that side where he 
can get the most. That is what I think of Wiley. 

53,769. Did you ever have a talk with him ?—No. 

53,770-1. You look as if you did not want to?—I 
don’t. I don’t like him. 

53,772. How long have you known Mrs. Lock- 
wood ?—Twenty years. 

53,773. Have you worked together ?—No. 

53,774. She is on your own side ?—And on her 
own best. 

58,775. Has Wiley been in the habit of being em- 
ployed by anyone at election times ?—I don’t know. 

53,776. Have you ever heard it?—No, I never 
heard it. I don’t know that. 

53,777. Do you visit at his house at all?—No. 

53,778. What makes you suggest that Wiley is a 
suspicious man ?—Because I think he is, or he would 
not have done as he has done now. 

58,779. How do you know that what he has done 
is not right ?—I don’t know that what he has done is 
right or is not right. 

53,780. I want to see what makes you speak with 
so much earnestness ?—I don’t like them, because they 
get all they can out of people and then turn round 
and talk about it. 

58,781. Did you see him about the election of 1874, 
at all ?—No, I did not see him then. 

58,782. You did not see him taking batches of 
voters to the poll >—No. 

58,783. Did you see him on the election day in 
1874 2—No. I heard him say he was about, but I 
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never saw him. I heard people say that Wiley was 
oe. He is only laughed at when he goes about. 

“There goes old Wiley”—-that is generally what 
people say about him. 

53,784. Why do they say that ?--I don’t know. 

53,785. Do you say it ?>—No, I don’t call him old. 
I generally say Mr. Wiley. 

53,786. Why do they call him “old Wiley ?”?—I 
don’t know. 

53,787. Is he a funny old man?—Yes, a very 
funny old man, and his wife is as funny as him. 

538,788. They are a wig’ family >—They are, 
indeed. 

53,789. Iwas going to ask you, forgetting who you 
are, whether you had voted on the election day in 
1874. You have no vote yet ?—I wish I had. 

58,790. Have you a husband ?—Yes. 

53,791. He is a voter —Yes. 

538,792. Did he vote on the election day ?—I hope 
he did. 

53,793. Is he of your colour ?—Qh yes ; 
have a shocking life if he was not. 

53,794. Things are lucky as they are ?—I am very 
glad they are. 

53,795. Did you go about with him on the election 
day ?—No, I go by myself. 

53,796. By yourself ?—Naturally. 

53,797. What little transactions you may have, you 
-earry out yourself ?—Not at all; if I want a glass of 
ale I go'and pay for it. 

53,798. I was not dreaming of a glass of ale >—But 
I do on the election day. 

53,799. I thought with your enthusiastic temper at 
election times, you might go about and canvass for 
your candidate. Did you put arosette in your bonnet ? 
-—No, I put one there. 

‘53,800. At your heart ?—Yes. 

53,801. I have no doubt you made some conquests, 
Did you not get a voter or two by it?—No. I say, 
“Do go and vote.” 

53,802. And they go?—I don’t know ; they pro- 
mise, however, some of them. 

58,803. They listen to your voice, look at the 
rosette, and go straight to the poll ?—I hope they do. 

53,804. Did you see Wiley with a rosette ?—No, 
he had not heart enough to buy one, I don’t think. 

538,805. He would not lay any money out for the 
cause >—No. 

538,806. Would he not even buy a rosette ?—No, 
I am sure he would not. He might wear a marigold 
if anyone gave it him. | ’ 

53,807. You did not happen to see any gentlemen 
go to the poll with him ?—No. I don’t like him. 

58,808. He has told us he took 30,or 40 men to the 
poll ?—Did he tell you so? Then that was not his 
own money he did buy them with. 

53,809. I did not say he bought them, what did 
you think I meant ?—According to what is talked of, 


he ‘would 


‘he has had a lot of money. 


53,810: To do what with ?—I don’t know, he is the 
best judge of that. 

538,811. Do you think he did take 30 or 40 men to 
the poll ?—He took perhaps some people to the poll, as 
many as he paid for I daresay. 

58,812. You do not visit them ?—Not at all. 

53,818. And are not likely to?—No, I don’t like 
him. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


53,814. ‘Is there anything else you can tell us Bee 
Not at all, I have told you all I know. 


53,815. Do you know of anything wrong done at the 


‘ aleetiek ?—Not at all. 


53,816. Was it all right ?—It was a long way from 
being all right, according to your sitting here. 

53,817. Was it along way off being right before we 
came ?—It was indeed. 

53,818. There was a good deal of queer work ?>—I 
suppose so. 

53,819. I am obliged to judge by your manner ?—I 
don’t know anything wrong. 

53,820. What was wrong before we came ‘down ?— 
You have found that out, I should think. 

53,821. What do you know of it >—N othing at all, 
I have read a deal which I don’t think right. 


538,822. What is there wrong in it P—I don’t think 
people ought to beg and pray of aman to pay them 
money, and then put it into their own pocket and come 
and speak of it. 

53,823. Your are now coming back to Wiley again ? 
—Wiley i is not alone. 

53,824. Who keeps Wiley company in this matter ? 
—I don’t know. 

53,825. Do you know anyone like Wiley in that 
respect ?—No, I have no right to judge anyone. 

53,826. Where do you live ?—In St. Paul’s. 

53,827. You see Wiley, I suppose, from time to 
time ?—I don’t see Wiley once in six months or yet 
once in 12 months, I don’t go very little past where 
he lives. Jam not obliged to go that way and I seldom 
see him. 

58,828. Did you think it odd that Mrs. Lockwood 
should have taken you to see any gentleman about 
voting on the election day ?—I did not think it odd, 
because I might have had another friend as I was 
walking out; but she did not let me see much. 


53,829. She has told us what she did >—Then she 
is very kind and very clever, she had a good day’s work 
out of it. 

53,830. You did not ?—I did not. 

53,831. You did it for love ?>—And she did it for 
what she could get, and so a lot might have done. 

58,832. That is how the matter. stands ’—Yes. 

53,833. That is all you can tell us P—Yes. 

53,834. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Although old Wiley is a 
funny old man, he has the reputation of being sharp 
as a briber ?—I dare say he has, but that I don’t 
know, I never had no transaction with him, or knew 
one that had. 

53,835. Has he the name of being one ?—Yes. 

53,836. It seems as if he is an old practitioner at 
elections and at bribing ?—At bribing I don’t doubt 
for himself. 

53,837. I mean bribing for those who employ him ; 
—lI mean if he can get 11. he will stick to 15s. out of 
it. That is what I mean about Wiley. 

535838. (Mr. Howard.) That sort of thing is never 
done in Norwich, is it ?—It is common enough. 

53,839. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Does the briber keep 15s. 
out of 20s. ?’—Yes, or his daughter would not keep 
7s. 6d. 

53,840. (Mr. Howard.) We have heard of 50 per 
cent., but you have put it higher?—I don’t think I 
have put it too high. 


WiLiiAmM CARVER sworn and examined. 


53,841. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you by iaded p— 
A shoemaker. 

58,842. A master shoemaker ?— Yes. 

58,848. You employ men under you ?—Yes. 

53,844. Where do you live ?—In Ber Street. 

53, 845. Did you take any part in the last election 
in 1875 ?—Yes, I always have done. 

538,846. On which side ?—The Conservative side. 

53,847. What did you do at the last election ?—I 
canvassed for voters, and got up aged persons, and 
cripples, and such like, 


53,848. Did you oil the wheels of their elineibts for 
them "a_Nos we took a cab, me and Elmore, and went 
together. 

538,849. You had some one else to help you, had you 
not ?_No. 

53,850. A few active youg men to assist the infirm . 
ones >—We did not require them, we went by our- 
selves. 

53,851. Did you put on a few messengers ?—I did 
not, Amies did that. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


53,852. Did you not recommend some ?—Without a 
doubt I did. 

58,853, Those you recommended were put on P— 
I believe they were, I never heard them complain 
afterwards, 

i 53,854. You have no doubt that your recommenda- 
tion was well considered ?—I daresay it was. 

53,855. You are as capable of giving a recommen- 
dation as anyone ?—I am pretty well known about 
there. 

+ 53,856. Amies was the manager, was he not?— 
es. 

53,857. How many did you recommend to him ?— 
That I don’t know. 

53,858. Dozens or scores or half hundreds ?>—Not 
above half a dozen. 

53,859. That is nothing ?—That is as many as I 
recommended, if I did that. — 

538,860. You would make a dozen of it, Iam sure ? 
——I am sure I could not recollect the name of those I 
did recommend. 


53,861. I do not want the names, but I wish you to 


tell me how many you recommended ?—I am sure I 
could not tell you. 

53,862. Between a dozen and a score ?—I do not 
think I did; at least I am quite sure I did not 
recommend a dozen, nor yet a score. 

58,863. Are you quite sure of that >—I am quite 
sure of that. 

53,864. How many did Amies put on, do you re- 
member ?—I do not know how many he put on; he 
put on a good many. 

53,865. He put about 100 on, he says?—I should 
not have thought he put on so many. 

53,866. He says it was a good many more than he 
wanted ?>—Of course it was. j 

53,867. What is half-a-dozen or a dozen out of a 
hundred ?—I am sure I did not recommend so many 
as a dozen. The recommendation was no use on the 
election day, because they expect two days’ pay for 
one. There was no use of recommendation then ; 
they will not take them, 

53,868. The only mistake was that you did not 
recommend enough ?—I had not a chance ; the price 
was two days. ‘There was a bill out after the election 
was over, signed by one Stone, I do not know whether 
his name is David or Daniel, about going for the 
extra money, because they were paid only 7s., and 
they expected 8s. 6d. 

53,869. I suppose there were a good many people 
employed about Ber Street during the election, were 
’ there not ?—Flocks. 

53,870. Should you say that most of the people 
who live in the alleys and lanes, who have votes, 
were or were not employed ?—I should say most of 
them were employed. 

53,871. More than half the voters that live down 
those alleys and places ?—I should think so. I really 
think there were more than half, if you take the two 
sides. 

53,872. What with protecting the band, and one 
thing and another >—We did not have any to protect 
the band. 

53,873. Did you lead any attacks on the blue band ? 
—No. 

' 58,874. Did you not go out to attack them, and 
break their instruments ?>—No. 

53,875. Did you see it done ?—No. 

58,876. Did you hear that it was going to be done? 
—No. 

58,877. Did you think it was likely to be done ?— 
There was news come into the street that there were 
some men wanted at the “ Boar’s Head,” but I did 
not go after it. te 

53,878. Not roughs, but men to take care of them- 
selves and others too?—Yes, on account of there 
being some disturbances there. 

53,879. There were a good many places where they 
set on messengers in Ber Street, taking the two sides 
together, were there not ?—In Ber Street ; the Con- 
servative side was only at the “ Jubilee.” 


53,880. There was another one too, I think, at this 
end r—That is in the fifth ward. 
53,881. But still it is Ber Street ?—Yes. 


53,882. There were a good many houses in Ber 


Street at which men were put on ?—Yes. 

53,883. Taking the two sides?—Yes. There are 
two public-houses at the bottom of Ber Street, which 
are in. the fifth ward, the “ Standard,” and Emms’s, 
the “ White Hart.” : 

53,384. The “ Standard” is only just in the fifth 
ward ?—Yes.' 

53,885. The next house is not in the fifth ward, or 
something of that sort >—Yes. 

53,886. Do you think there was any difficulty in 
getting men up Ber Street way to put on, or for any- 
thing you wanted ?>—There was no difficulty in getting 
the men, because there were lots of applications. 

53,887. Did you see them crowding round the 


committee rooms to get put on ?—No, I cannot say | 


that I did. 

23,888. Did you go to any committee rooms your- 
self ?—Yes, I went to Mr Amies’, several times 
during the day. 

53,889. Did you take any part in the committee 
room ?—No. 

53,890. In the way of sending out messengers >—No. 

53,891. All you did really was*to recommend these 
people r—Yes. 

53,892. Are you sure you did not put.on a few, 
just out of your own pocket ?—No, it was no use. I 
would not conceal it at all, if I did do it I would tell 
you of it. 

53,893. You do not think you did a little for the 
good of the party out of your own pocket ?>—If I was 
to spend a shilling or two on the election day I should 
not reckon that anything; it would be amongst my 
own customers. 

53,894, Had you not a private body guard of your 
own ?—No, I would rather go myself, I might have the 
trouble of helping them instead of their helping me. 

53,895. What do you think it cost you on the 
election day ?—10s. or 12s. 

53,896. What is that at an election ?—That is as 
much as I can afford. 

53,897. That is only about two messengers or two 
messengers and a half ?—Messengers do not belong 
to me, ; 

53,898. But then, for the good of the party, you 
would not scruple at a pound or two would you ?— 
Yes, I should; I have not-a pound or two to sport. 

53,899. Are you quite sure you did not put on any 
private messengers yourself ?—I am quite sure and 
certain I did not. 

53,900. You did not recommend more than a dozen ? 
—I do not think there were a dozen that. I recom- 
mended. 

53,901. Those you did not pay for yourself ?—No. 

53,902. Your 10s. or 12s. was just standing a 
glass rp—Yes. 

53,903. I suppose that was spirits that time. That 
was cold weather ?—No, I do not go in for spirits. 

58,904. It was not 10s. or 12s. worth of beer ?— 
Yes. 


53,905. Then you must have stood it by the gallon ? . 


—You do not want to stand it by the gallon. If you 
went into a public-house to treat one man, they would 
pass their glasses up, and say, “ What have I done ?” 
and it would soon go out five or six glasses at a time. 

53,906. These infirm people wanted something to 
warm them before they went up?—No, they were 
only taken away ina cab and taken back again. 

538,907. You took care of them ?—I assisted them 
out and assisted them in; I did not go with them. 

53,908. Were they attacked at all on the road ?— 
T never asked them. 

53,909. Was there any difficulty in getting them 
into the booths to vote ?>—No, At the latter end of 
the day on one or two elections 

63,910. But I mean in 1875 ?—No. 

58,911. There was no fighting round the booths? 
—No. 
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Gorpon AMOoND sworn and examined. 


53,912. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—Boot 
and shoe maker by business. 

53,913. Where do you live ?—King Street. 

53,914. Are you generally employed at election 
times ?—Yes. 

53,915. At both parliamentary and municipal 
elections ?—Yes. 

538,916. In what capacity ?—Messenger. 

58,917. On which side ?—The Conservative side. 


53,918. Were you employed at the school board 
election at all ?—Yes. 

538,919. When last P—I think it was April, 1874; 
the last school board election. 

58,920. Were you employed to take out circulars ? 
—Yes, Mr. Lennox sent for me to arrange to do the 
whole of the circulars for the second division of the 
first ward. 

53,921. Did you undertake it ?—Yes. 

53,922. Did you deliver them ?—Everyone, except 
those that were dead, or that I could not find out. 

53,928. How many circulars did you deliver in 
that division ?—I think it was about 500, or some- 
thing like that. 

53,924. How long did it take you to do it ?—Two 
days and about two hours on the third day. 

53,925. How many dead people did you hear of ?— 
T had 54, removals and dead. 

53,926. Did you deliver circulars in any other 
division >—No. 

53,927. Or any other ward ?>—No. 

53,928. At any other time, in any other election ?— 
Only in the first ward. 

53,929. When did you deliver before that ?—I have 
delivered circulars ever since the 1868 election. 

58,930. In the first ward ?—In the first ward. 

53,931. At the parliamentary election ?—Parlia- 
mentary and municipal too. 

53,932. Did you undertake it in the second division 
of the first ward ?—I did last November. I did the 
whole of those in the second division last November ; 
I took the circulars at a price. 

53,933. How much did you get ?—At the school 
board election Mr. Lennox told me they had no par- 
ticular funds, he hoped I should do it as cheap as 
possible, and I did it for 15s., and worked as a mes- 
senger. That did not pay me. In November I had 
25s. 

53,934. That is the municipal election ?—That is 
the municipal election, for the whole ot the circulars, 
and messenger besides. 

53,9385. Did you find the dead and removed equal 
on both occasions ?—No, on the November election 
there would not be so many. 

53,936. Why ?—Because the registration is made 
up just now. 


53,937. How many did you find in November dead 
and gone P—Not more than 30, I should think. 

53,938. Have you ever done this sort of thing in 
any other ward ?-—No. 

53,939. Your experience, then, is confined to that 
ward ?—To the first ward. I have lived all my life- 
time in the first ward. 

53,940. Had you any difficulty in delivering the 
ciredtines ?—Not in the least; I live in the ward. I 
know the ward so well, there is no difficulty. 

53,941. Is there any difficulty to any man of ordi- 
nary intelligence ?—Not if a man can read and write, 
and takes the trouble, it is no difficult matter. ; 

53,942. If the registration were well looked after 
and kept up, that would make it still easier >—Make 
it still easier to us. The school board, I must tell 
you, would take me a great deal longer than the par- 
liamentary election would, because at the school board 
election they do not make it a politieal matter, because 
there are both parties in the Church ; therefore: every 
circular would want to be delivered on a school board 
election more particularly than on a November or 
parliamentary election. 

53,943. There is a larger constituency in the school 
board election ?>—About the same, I think, as the 
municipal. 

53,944. I suppose it would be, but larger than the 
parliamentary ?—Yes. 

53,945. You found no difficulty at all, as I under- 
stand you r—Not the slightest. 

53,946. Although you might have been industrious, 
you do not give me the idea that you were overworked 
by it?—I was certainly out in the morning before 
breakfast, and worked after tea time. 

58,947. You were not knocked up by it P—No, 

53,948. You would do it again >—Yes, I should, if 
the law will allow me; I am a voter. 

53,949. There is no difficulty about the law? The 
law will allow you, if you do not vote afterwards. 
Now take it that the registration is properly looked 
after, and properly attended to by proper people, is 
there the slightest difficulty in the world in doing 
as you did on that occasion >—Not the slightest ; it is 
like A B C to do it in the first ward. 

53,950. Would it be A BC to any man of your 
intelligence and education >—Yes. 

53,951. Without any ill compliment to you, your 
education is not very extensive. You can read and 
write >—Yes. . 

538,952. That is all you find necessary to do the 
work properly >—Yes. 

53,953. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you vote ?—Yes. 

53,954. On which side?—The Conservative, never 
any other way. 

53,955. Had the payment as messenger any in- 
fluence on your vote ?—Not the slightest. 
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53,956. (Mr. Howard.) What are you ?—I am clerk 
to the Norwich Union Office. 

53,957. Have you‘had anything to do with any of 
the elections here ?—Yes. 

58,958. I think you have managed a school board 
election on one side, have you not ?>—Yes, 

53,959. When was that >—1874. 

58,960. Tell us what work you had to do ?—In the 
1874 election I managed two of the four divisions in the 
seventh ward, about 1,500 electors in the two divisions, 
and if was conducted on the same principle as a par- 
liamentary election. You send out your circulars for 
your candidates, and the addresses of the candidates 
are distributed throughout the district, and, so far as 
possible, you canvass voters to get them up to vote. I 
managed, I think it was, the 15th and 16th divisions. 

53,961. With how many voters, do you say ?—1,400 
or 1,500 ; I would not confine myself to that, I think 
it is the 15th and 16th divisions; St, James’s, St, 


Edmund’s, St. Saviour’s, Pockthorpe, Thorpe Hamlet, 
and Spitalfields. 

53,962. How many persons had you to work with ? 
—I think I had five messengers altogether; one of 
them I engaged for one day, and the other four of 
them, I think, were engaged for a day also; that 
would be five for one day. 


53,963. Had you any other assistance of any sort ? 
—On the election day I think I had six men that I 
engaged as canvassers, men bis known, to get up 
voters to the poll. 

53,964. Altogether your full strength was 11?— 
Yes, ‘and two committee rooms—one in each district. 

53,965. Do you believe that that election under 
your charge was efficiently worked with that staff ?— 
Certainly it was, 

53,966. You have no doubt of it >—I have no doubt 
whatever of it, 
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53,967. You. were satisfied with the result ?Quite 
satisfied. 

53,968. And the men found no difficulty in doing 
the work with ease ?—Not the least. 

53,969. You did not find that they were complaining 
of being overdone by their labours ?—It is quite 
absurd to suppose such a thing. 

53,970. I am asking you for your evidence; that is 
so, is it?—Yes, any man can deliver one hundred 
circulars in a day. 

53,971. Did you get any reports from these men 
that they;had great difficulties to find out voters >—Not 
the least ; 1 took good care to engage men who lived 
in the street they worked. 

53,972. They were plain men, who could read and 
write ?—Yes, men of ordinary intelligence, who could 
read and write pretty fairly. One young man was a 
friend of mine, a teacher in a school, and he took the 
whole of St. James’s, and delivered them in half-a-day 
—that would be about 150 voters. 

53,973. What did this cost you ?—I must tell you I 
also addresssed the envelopes for the whole of the 
ward, and the total cost for addressing the circulars, 
and sending out the circulars for the two divisions, 
the two committee rooms, and the workers on the day 
of the election, I think was -under 102. I think I am 
not wrong in saying that. Iam certain that can be 
done at a parliamentary election for the same price. 

53,974. You think so ?—I know it from experience ; 
I mean to say, bearing in mind purity of election. 

53,975. If the object was to do it honestly ?—Yes. 

53,976. With reasonable efficiency ?—Yes, proper 
efficiency—efficiently done. 

53,977. To do it well and honestly\?—Yes. 

53,978. You think it ought to be done in very 
much the same way ?—Yes, 

53,979. You do not distinguish between the two 
things ?—There is nothing to distinguish between 
them whatever, if you wish to be honest to the candi- 
date, and to work purely. It is a perversion of the 
truth to say there is any distinction whatever. 

53,980. How comes it that, in the parliamentary 
elections, such a vast number of persons have been 
employed ?—My opinion was this, that they were 
employed simply to get their votes. 

53,981. That has ‘been strenuously denied in the 
box in which you stand, by several persons belonging 
to one of the parties here. They say they employed 
them with perfectly pure and incorrupt motives, and 
had no other object than the efficient working of the 
election. Have you any means of reconciling this 
statement ?—Yes, I only repeat what I have said, 
that those who stated that have stated what is untrue. 

53,982. You differ from them. You think you 
could work the election as you have said ?>—I have no 
doubt whatever of it. 

53,983. Have you any notion why they want so 
many ?—Only to get their votes. 

53,984. That is your helief?—I know it. You 
can in election times make employment for as many. 
people as you choose, you can send them on any 
little fiddling thing that there is no need for. 

53,985. You can send a man out with a circular or 
two ?>—Yes. 

53,986. And, if he is not very brisk on his legs, 
you can employ a man to go out out and look after 
him, and, if the. two are shaky, send another to 
look after them ?—If you do, the circulars are not 
delivered at all. They might find their way into the 
nearest public house, and there sit the rest of the day. 

58,987. Do you think they do that ?—I know they do. 

53,988. Do you know anything about the seventh 
ward ?—I know a good bit about the seventh ward. 

53,989. What opinion have you about it; what 
do you think of it?—I scarcely.know how to express 
myself, because there have been most exaggerated 
statements made here respecting the seventh ward, by 

entlemen. 

58,990. I do not want to suggest anything to you? 
—TI will tell you ; although there are at least 1,500 
men in the seventh ward that are open to employment, 
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it does not follow that because they are open to 
employment you could bribe those men by direct 
bribery. They would be employed, and on the side 


that they were employed, from my experience, I 


should say they would vote,—but it does not follow 
that they would be bribed; I should say there are not 
more than 400 in the seventh ward that would be 
open to direct bribery. 

53,991. What do you mean by direct bribery >— 
Meeting a man in the street, and asking him to give 
tae half-a-crown for the candidate he is concerned 
or. 


53,992. Do you draw any real distinction between . 


that, and employing a man to deliver a circular or 
two ?—I do not, but they do. 

53,993. How do they come to that opinion ? Have 
they been educated into it >—I think so. 

538,994. How, and by whom ?—I think it has been 


reported generally throughout the city that if a man - 


was employed, and he voted, the only effect would be 
that his vote would be struck off on a scrutiny, and 
a scrutiny, they know, is rather an expensive thing, 
and they think that would never come. They do not 
mind being employed, and they vote. 

53,995. Give me your notion of being employed ?— 
I will not use the word employed. 

53,996. I would rather you did ?—I ought not to 
have used the word, properly speaking. 

53,997. There is nominal employment, and real 
employment ; which do you think it is ?—Nominal 
employment. 

58,998. Given for the purpose of getting what ?— 
Their votes. 

538,999. ‘That, and that only >—No doubt about it. 

54,000. That is your opinion ?—Yes. 

54,001. Having said so, do you distinguish 
between that and bribery cash down ?—I do not see 
any difference myself, but they do. 

54,002. Do you suppose they think it is right to take 
nominal employment, which they must know is a 
sham, and be paid for a day on the condition of voting ; 
do you suppose they think that is right >—I do not 
suppose they think it is right, but they draw a distinc- 
tion between the two, and think one is not quite as 
bad as the other. 

54,003. They do not think it is right >—No, they 
are rather ashamed of it afterwards. 

54,004. If they do not think it right, and are ashamed 
of it afterwards, do they think it is wrong >—They 
think it is wrong, but not to the extent of direct 
bribery. 

54,005. I am trying, to assist you. They do not 
think it is right ; they are ashamed of it and think it 
wrong afterwards ?—Yes. 

54,006. They think it may affect their votes on a 
scrutiny, but that is a very expensive process, and’ 
therefore they think they will escape ?—Yes. 

54,007. Escape what >—Escape being exposed. 

54,008. You think they fear exposure ?—Yes. 

54,009. They think, therefore, that they have been 
guilty of some violation of the law ?—I believe they 
do. 

54,010. Legally and morally, therefore, do you not 
think that these men, speaking of the majority of them, 
think they have done that which is unlawful and wrong? 
—lI believe they do. 

54,011. And that they, in that way, think it is for 
their votes, not for honest employment, but for mer- 
cenary motives ?—No doubt of it, and more than 
that, it was growing so much so, that had we had 
another election there would have been more men 
employed than at the previous election. I do not 
mean now, but had we had another election without 
the Commission. 

54,012. Do you think the Commission will cure it ? 
—No, it will not cure, but it will prevent it going on 
quite so far, I mean to say; in the 1874 election my 
experience was this, that there was a large number of 
men employed; and respectable men, men that would 
vote without being employed, saw their neighbours 
employed, and said “Why should’nt, I be employed 
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as well as he.” The consequence was that they 
applied at the committee rooms and they as much as 
told you “I have as much right to be employed as they 
“ have, and if you do no employ me I do not mean 
‘“¢ to-bother after you.” 

54,013. They think a vote is a thing to be bought ? 
— Yes. 

54,014. To be bargained for ?—Yes, no doubt about 
that ; it was a growing evil, it would have been worse ; 
in 1876 if there had been-an election, and there had 
been no Commission, I believe, instead of 3,000 there 
would have been 4,000, it was growing gradually on 
the constituency. 

54,015. Until this Commission ?—Until this Com- 
mission. 

54,016. Is there any doubt that this sort of thing 
has been going on for some time ?—I have no doubt 
about it in my own mind. 

54,017. That being so, is there any reason to suppose 
that these voters are ignorant of the impropriety of 
doing these things; do they all know about it from 
a long experience ?—I should think so. 

54,018. You think that at election times they are 
ready to receive, and they know that there are a certain 
number ready to give money for their votes, under 
the pretence of nominal employment, which is colour- 
able >—Yes. 

54,019. That is what the case is?—Yes, no doubt 
about it. 

54,020. Nothing else ?—-No. 

54,021. You have not a doubt about it ?—I have 
not the least doubt about it myself. 

54,022. Have you taken any part in the management 
of parliamentary elections at all ?—No, I had bronchitis 
at the last election, and was unable to get out. 

54,023. In 1874 were you engaged at the parlia- 
mentary election?—I was not engaged, but I took an 
active part as secretary of the ward. 

54,024. Which ward?—lI am secretary to the Con- 
servative Association in the seventh ward. 

54,025. There was a large employment there ?— 
Very large. 

54,026. Necessary, of course >—No, 

54,027. Unnecessary ?——-Unnecessary. 

54,028. Why were they employed?—To get their 
votes. 

54,029. That was in 1874?—Yes, 

54,030. An employment in excess of anything like 
reasonable requirements ?—The employment was ab- 
surd, and out of all character ; there was no excuse for 
it whatever. 

54,031. Was that on one side only ?—On both 
sides. 

54,032. From your own observation?—From my 
own observation. 

54,033. Were there crowds of men standing about 
for employment in 1874?—There were crowds of men 


standing about who had been employed. 


54,084. Did you decline to employ them for the 
time ?—I was never asked. 

54,035. That did not fall to you >—No. 

54,036. That was done by somebody else >—It was. 

54,037. Is there a shadow of a doubt that an un- 
reasonable number of persons were employed at that 
election, on both sides >—Not the least. 

54,038. In your belief, as I understand, employed 
for the express purpose of getting their votes >— 
Yes. 

54,039. You say their labour was unnecessary in 
such a number ?>—Absolutely unnecessary. 

54,040. Therefore you say there could be only one 
object in view ?—That is all. That ward, from my 
experience, could be well worked with 30 men 


- engaged for two days, the whole ward on either side. 


54,041. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you mean 80 each day? 
—80 men for two days could be well worked, allow- 
ing for removals and that sort of thing; I include that 
in the 30 men. There is no doubt that.80 men would 
do it, if there were no removals, in one day. They 
remove to different parts of the city, and I have 


"Golden Dog,” in’ Magdalen street. 
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allowed. a large margin for taking out the circulars to 
those who have removed. 

54,042. (Mr. Howard.) You seem to have taken a 
great deal of interest in elections, parliamentary and 
school board ?—Yes. 

54,048. Your experience is, therefore, various in its 
character >—Yes. 

54,044, You have heard, I suppose, something of 
the question that has been raised in this Commission, 
as to the corruptible section of the community ?-— 
Yes. 

54,045. Corruptible in the sense we have been dis- 
cussing, persons willing to part with their votes >— 
Yes. 

54,046. Do you believe they are numerous ?>—Yes, 
very numerous. 

54,047. They have been estimated in various figures, 
from 2,000 to 5,000; one gentleman says 7,000. 
What do you think ?—I put them down at 1,500 for 
the seventh ward. 

54,048. You, very properly, confine yourself to your 
own ward. You put down the corruptible section in 
the seventh ward at 1,500. Is that so ?—Yes. 

54,049. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What is the voting power 
in that ward >—2,700 or something like that. 

54,050. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any other evidence 
you wish to give >—Yes, I should like to contradict a 
statement made by Mr. Tillett the other day in the 
witness box, respecting Mr. Patteson and Mr. Wor- 
ledge. Mr. Tillett stated that Mr. Patteson brought 
forward Mr. Worledge as a candidate, and broke the 
compact; I beg to state that Mr. Patteson did no such 
thing. A deputation waited upon Mr, Patteson from 
the seventh ward club, asking him if he would support 
Mr. Worledge. He said he could not doso. A re 
quisition was got up by the working men of the ward 
and carried, and they got signatures. There was such 
a large number signed it in favour of Mr. Worledge, 
that that was the reason Mr. Worledge stood at that 
election. I should also like, with reference to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Daynes the other day, that he had 
always been a Liberal, to state a little incident in con- 
nexion with it, which would afford the Commissioners 
information how Daynes did become a Liberal. | 

54,051-2. What was he before p—Conservative in 
the 1873 election. 

54,058. Which Daynes ?>-—Mr. John Daynes, at the 
When Messrs. 
Bingham and Chittock contested the seventh ward, 
Daynes sent a man up to Stanley, and told them they 
could have his room as a committee room for 30s., but 
unless they took it, he should go over to the Liberals 
for 21. The Liberals offered him 2/., and he has let 
his room to them ever since. He was the gentleman 
who seconded Mr. Bingham as a candidate in the 
seventh ward. 

54,054. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you any data for 
saying there are 1,500 corruptible voters in the seventh 
ward ?—I think I have. 

54,055. What are the data ?—You have already 
found out there were 600 employed on the Conser- 
vative side in that ward, and I think from what I saw 
at the “Angel” gardens, Catton, and from Mr. 
Canham, the “ Dyers’ Arms,” and the “ Golden Dog,” 
and the “Jack o’ Newbury,” and the other places I 
visited that day, I should say there were at least 
another 600 lounging about in bars of public-houses. 

54,056. Might not those have been part of the 800 
engaged by the Conservatives ?—Certainly not. If 
they were engaged by the Conservatives, they would 
be stowed away in the large room where the others 
were. * 

54,057. That would assume there were about 7 


‘engaged on the Liberal side >—Yes. 


54,058. In that one ward ?—Yes. 

54,059. ‘So far as we have been able to learn, there 
have not been more than 900 engaged in the whole 
city >—Yes, but I do not believe it for all that. 

54,060. (Mr. Howard.) You say you do not believe 
that. Are you speaking from your own observation ? 
—Yes. 
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54,061. Of the numbers employed at the election ? 


"—Yes. 


54,062. You say you do ‘not believe the story about 
the 900 ?—No. 

54,063. For what reason, you are not speculating ? 
—No, I should be sorry to tell a man he was telling a 
falsehood on speculation. 

54,064. You are speaking from your own actual 
observation ?—I am speaking from my own actual 
observation in the seventh ward. 
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54,065. Speaking generally, did it appear to you 
that there was very much like the same employ- 
ment, in numbers, on the one side as on the other ?— 
About the same thing. It was just this, if a man came 
to one ward he would say, “ If you do not put me on I 
can get put on at such and sucha place,’ meaning the 
other side. A man came into the committee room, and 
said, ‘I want a job ; if you do not set mefon, I can get 


set on at the * Golden Dog.’” 


THomAs PLANE sworn and examined. 


54,066. (Mr. Goldney.) What are you ?—A shoe- 
maker. 

54,067. Where do you live ?—St. Paul’s. 

54,068. Are you a voter ?>—Yes. 

B 54,069. Did you vote at the election of 1875 ?— 
es. 

54,070. Did you see Mrs. Lockwood on that day ? 
—No. 

54,071. Were you put on as a messenger anywhere ? 
— Yes. ® 

54,072. Where >—At Walk’s Corner, the “Cat and 
Fiddle.” 

54,073. That is for the Conservatives ?—Y es. 

54,074. What did you get paid ?—8s. 6d. for. two 
days. 

$4,075. When were you put on >—On the Thursday, 
the day before. 

54,076. I suppose, like most other people, you like 
a drop of beer when you can get it >—Yes. 

54,077. Were you down at the “ Factory Tavern ” ? 
—Yes. I was there in the afternoon. 

54,078. There was a lot of beer going there ?— 
There was not a lot; there were three pots. 

54,079. Three gallons ?— No; three pots at the 
time I was there. 

54,080. How much of it did you drink ; one pot ?— 
No, I cannot say that. IfI was to drink a pot of beer 
I believe I should be intoxicated. 

54,081. That would depend on how much you 
drank before ?—I never had a drop before I went into 
that house. 

54,082. Did you see any beer going about any- 
where else ?—No. 

54,083. Was this Orange beer or Blue beer ?>—No 
one paid for it ; Mrs. Lockwood ordered it. 

54,084. Then it was Purple and Orange beer, was 
it not >—She never paid for it. 

54,085. You did not drink Mr. Tillett’s health in it 
at all events >—No. 

54,086. Did you drink Colonel Wilkinson’s health ? 
—No, never mentioned any names. 

54,087. You drank all the beer in solemn silence ? 
— Yes. 

54,088. How many of you were there over the 
three pots?—There were four brothers. 

54,089. Was William there >—Yes, and one or two 
more. 

54,090. Is Charles Plane your brother ?—Yes. 

54,091. And what is the other brother ?—Robert 
Plane. ‘ 

54,092. Is that the whole family ?>—No ; there was 
another, there was George. . 

54,098. Was he there ?—No. 

54,094. There were four of you,:and Mrs. Lock- 
wood besides >—There were several more. 

54,095. Only three quarts between you? — Mrs. 
Lockwood was called in by my Shan er eldest one, 
and when she went in, he stood a pot of beer, and 
when he drank it, Mrs. Lockwood says, ‘‘ You can fill 
that pot,” and she went out, and not long afterwards 
she came in again. ; 

54,096. Is there anything else you can tell us about 
the election ?—No, that is the only house I went in 
that day. 

54,097. You voted ?—Yes, I voted. 

54,098. (Mr. Howard.) Have you taken much 
interest in electionsin Norwich ?—No, not myself; I 
am no scholar, and I do not understand it. 


54,099, Did you vote at the last election >—Yes, 

54,100. How long have you had a vote ?—Several 
years now, I believe. 

54,101. Have you always voted the same ?—Yes. 

54,102. What are your politics—Blue ?—No, I 
voted for Colonel Wilkinson. | 

54,108. Have you always been Purple ?—I voted 
the last election. In 18741 made a mistake; I was 
no scholar, and made a mistake in the names. 

54,104. How did you know you had made a mis- 
take ?—I heard afterwards. 

54,105. Who told you?—A young man I heard 
speaking about how the names stood on the paper. 

54,106. How long was it after you had voted, that 
he told you, you had made a mistake ?—The same 
day. 

54,107. Where >—In Magdalen Street. 

54,108. How long after you had voted >—Getting 
on to the evening time. 

54,109. Had you a little bit of talk about the 
polling ?—No. 

54,110. Did he stop you, and tell you that you had 
made a mistake ?>—I heard him speaking to some man 
how the names stood on the register, and I listened to 
him, and then I found I had made a mistake. 

54,111. Did he explain to you how you had made 
a mistake >—No, he was not talking to me. 

54,112. How did you understand you had made a 
mistake ? Did you understand it from him ?—Yes. 

54,113. Did he convey that to your mind ?—He 
was mentioning how the names stood on the paper. 
He was telling this man how the names stood, Mr. 
Colman first, I believe, Huddleston and Stracey next. 
That is how I understood him. I went and made a 
mistake. 

54,114. Did you tell him you could not read >—No, 
I never told him nothing; he was not speaking 
to me. 

54,115. Did you tell him where you put your cross? 
—No, I never told him nothing. 

54,116. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Before you were put on 
as a messenger by the Conservatives, did they ask 


- you how you would vote ?—No, they never asked mé 


anything. 

54,117. Did you promise to vote for them?—No, 
and they never asked me. 

54,118. Did they know your politics P—No, I 
believe not ; he was a stranger to me. 

54,119. Who was a stranger to you ?— Warner. 
Wright was the man setting on. 

54,120. Did he ask you whether you had a vote ? 
—No. 

54,121. He did not ask you how you would vote? 
——No, he did not. ’ 

54,122. Had the fact of your being paid 8s. 6d. by 
the Conservatives any influence on your vote? Did 
you vote for the Conservatives ?—No, because I should 
always vote that way. 
54,123. That had no influence on your vote ?— 
INO. aha 

54,124. (Mr. Howard.) What did you get your 
8s. 6d. for >—I carried some bills out. 

54,125. How many ?—I carried several out. the day 
before the election. 

54,126. You distributed several the day before the 
election ?—Yes. : 

54,127. How many? You may as well tell..us the 
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R. F. Mallet. 


16 Oct. 1875. 


*T, Plane. 


~T, Plane. 


16 Oct. 1875. 


C. Plane. 


Mr. H. J. 
Miller. 
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whole story. Do not be afraid of it ?—Hight or 
nine. 

54,128. (Mr. Goldney.) In envelopes ?—No. 

54,129. Loose bills -—Yes. 

54,130. You gave them away where you liked ?— 
Gave them away to put them up at the windows. 

54,131. (Mr. Howard.) That was what you got 
your 8s. 6d. for ?—Yes. 

54,132. Rather more than ls. a bill. 
pay ?—Yes, 

54,133. Do you think you were quite right when 
you told Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon that the money 
had nothing to do with your vote ?—No. 

54,134. Turn it over in your mind, and just think 
whether the money did not operate on your mind for 
your vote. You know quite well that it did P—No. 

54,135. I will ask you to answer this according 


Pretty good 
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to the best of your judgment, and take care to answer 
it carefully. Do you mean the Commissioners to 
understand that you believe you got 8s. 6d. honestly 
for carrying out eight or nine circulars? Now take 
care ?—I do not believe that. ; 

54,136. I ask you, therefore, now, on your oath, do 
you not believe you got the money principally in order 
that your vote might be secured ?—Yes, I believe that 
was what it was for. 


54,136. Why did you not tell Mr. Commissioner . 


M‘Mahon that? You left him under the impression 
that your vote was rot influenced by the money ?— 
I misunderstood him. 

54,1387. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) It was Mrs. Lockwood 
paid for the beer. Did you promise her to vote for 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—No, that was the afternoon when 
she paid for the beer ; I voted before 9 o’clock in the 
morning. : 


CHARLES PLANE sworn and examined. 


54,138-9. (Mr. Goldney.) Are you Thomas Plane’s 
brother >—Yes. 

54,140. Are you a shoemaker ?—Yes. 

54,141. Were you put on at the last election >— 
Yes. 

54,142. On which side >—Conservative. 

54,148. Did you go and drink some beer with 
Mr. Lockwood ?—I did. 

54,144. At the “ Factory Tavern ” ?—Yes. 

54,145. How much beer was there >—Three pots. 

54,146. How much did you drink ?—I cannot say. 

54,147. Had you voted before you drank ?—Yes. 

54,148. What time did you vote?—Nine in the 
morning. 

54,149. 

54,150. 
I was. 

54,151. 
—No. 

54,152. No work for your money ?—I went out 
once ; thas is the only time I went out. 

54,153. You carried some bills to put up in the 
windows ?—Yes, that is all I did. 

54,154. What did you get P—I got 8s. 

54,155. What do you think you were employed for ? 
—As a messenger. 

54,156. Why do you think they employed you as a 
messenger P—I do not know. 


Did you vote for the Tory party >—Yes. 
Were you put on in the 1874 election >— 


Did you do any work at either election ? 


54,157. Cannot you think >—No. 

54,158. Do you think you could have been employed 
if you had not had a vote?—I do not suppose I 
should. 

54,159ssDo not you suppose you were employed 
because you had a vote, and that they wanted to get 
your vote ?—I daresay they did. 

54,160. That is about it, is it not >—Yes. 

54,161. If you had not been employed by the Con- 
servatives what would you have done ?—I might have 
gone to my work, but I do not know. 

54,162. And not voted at all ?—I do not know that 
IT should. 

54,163. Or else voted the other side ?—No, I do not 
know that I should. 

54,164. You would not have voted at all?—I do 
not know that I should have voted, 

54,165. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Suppose the other side 
had employed you for a week and had given you’a 
pound or so, would you have voted for them ?—I 
might perhaps, if they had come and offered it to me. 

54,166. Then, in fact, was the money you got from 
the Conservatives an inducement to vote for them ?— 
Of course it was. They gave it to me to vote for 
them, I suppose. 

54,167. The fact of your getting the money from 
them led you to vote for them ?>—Yes. 


Mr. Henry Jermy MILLER sworn and examined. 


54,168. (Mr. Howard.) I believé you are clerk to 
Mr. Coaks ?—I am. y . 

54,169. I do not know whether you are an articled 
clerk, or not ?—No, I am not. 

54,170. How long have you been in his service ?— 
Since the latter end of 1870. 

54,171. Do you know Wiley ?—I know him now. 
I did not know him till the beginning of 1874. 

54,172. How did you make his acquaintance ?—In 
this way. Shortly after the Gladstone manifesto in 
1874, when it was known there was going to be an 
election, and before Mr. Tillett had declared himself, 
aman whom I did not then at all know, and never had 
seen before to my knowledge, came into Mr. Coaks’s 
room, in which I sit generally ; and a conversation 
ensued between them, the exact details of which I 
cannot give you, but the substance and purport of it I 
think I can to this effect. I have found out that the 
man whom Mr. Coaks addressed as Wiley (the first 
time to my knowledge I ever heard the name) was 
what we called then a Warner man. There were a 
great many people in Norwich, of the Constitutional 
Whig section, who thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
Mr. Warner had been injured by Mr. Tillett, and Mr. 
Warner had a great many adherents, and of course 
Mr. Tillett had as many antagonists. J mean in the 
Liberal camp itself. This Wileyand Mr. Coaks spoke 
together as Warner men; Wiley recognizing Mr. 
Coaks. Ido not quite know how the conversation 


began, but it glided into the coming election, and Mr. 
Wiley, I believe, asked Mr. Coaks what he was going 
to do this time. 


54,173.. What Mr. Coaks was going to do ?—What 
Mr. Coaks was going to do, recognising themselves as 
both belonging to the same section of the party 
apparently. Mr. Wiley asked Mr. Coaks what was 
going to be done this time. Mr. Coaks replied, as 
near as I can possibly remember it, that he had seen 
Sir William Foster (Sir William Foster and Mr. 
Coaks being I believe the recognized heads of that 
section of the party), and that Mr. Warner or some 
other Liberal candidate, that is a Liberal candidate in 
opposition rather to Mr. Tillett or in conjunction with 
Mr. Colman, as a representative of the moderate sec- 


tion of the party, would be provided ; and Mr. Wiley © 


said he was very glad to hear that, as he did not 
believe in Mr. Tillett, or something to that effect; and 
Mr. Coaks said, “ Well, we will bring forward Sir 
‘“¢ William Foster, or I will find a candidate somewhere, 
‘“‘ there are two or three being talked about,” as there 
were. There was Mr. Buxton, one of the county 
Buxton’s, as well as Mr. Warner. ‘Then he said, “I 
“ willengage you, Wiley, I suppose, as before on behalf 
“ of Mr. Warner, or anybody else who may come for- 
“¢ ward.” 


54,174. “J will engage you, Wiley, as I did before >” 
—Yes, 


“f 
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54,175, As he, Mr. Coaks, did ?—Yes, and Wiley 
consented, 

54,176. Tell me, as nearly as may be, what he said ? 
—What Wiley said ? 

54,177. What each said to each other ?—Mr. Coaks 
said he had seen Sir William Foster, and that a 
Liberal cadidate would no doubt be provided in con- 
junction with Mr. Colman. Wiley began talking about 
what he had done at the municipal elections, and how 
he had worked for Mr. Waller, aratepayer’s candidate, 
and what an influential man he appeared to be, making 
himself out to be everybody almost in the ward, and 
he conveyed to my mind at that time an idea that he 
really was a man with a great deal of influence in the 
ward. 

54,178. You did not know him before that >—No. 
Mr. Coaks, no doubt, knew him and a great deal better, 
and estimated him at his proper value; I did not. 
Then before Wiley left he said, “ You know there will 
be a few expenses, master,” and Mr. Coaks said, 
“Wiley, there must be no expenses; I am quite 
willing to pay you liberally for your services, but I will 
have no expenses.” Those words were very clearly 
and distinctly used, and I remember them perfectly 
well. Wiley understood that; at least, he did not press 
the point at all. The substance of the arrangement 
was that Mr. Coaks retained Wiley on behalf of this 
possible or probable candidate, and that he would pay 
him on the same terms as he did before, there being 
no expenses. 

54,179. Was that the substance of the conversation ? 
—Yes, that was the substance of the conversation. 

54,180. Was the amount mentioned ?—It was not ; 
it was “on the same, terms as before?” and the word 
“ Liberal” was used, and “ No expenses.” No amount 
was mentioned. 

54,181. Were the services which had been rendered 
before referred to >—No, not particularly referred to ; 
it was merely described as “ services ” vaguely. 

54,182. But was the nature of the services that 
were to be rendered, referred to ?—No, it was merely 
to canvass ; but it was very general indeed. 

54,183. I want you to be particular as to this ?— 
Mr. Wiley and Mr. Coaks appeared to understand each 
other in that way ; but there was no necessity to enter 
into details, except I remember the words “ to 
canvass.” 

54,184. What did you, at all events, judge from 
what you heard them talking about, that Wiley was to 
do at the coming election ?—I judged that Wiley was 
to prepare the ground in his ward for the man whom 
Sir William Foster, and Mr. Coaks, and the other 
gentlemen of the party, might determine to bring 
forward, Mr. Warner being the favourite name. 

54,185. How was he to prepare the ground ?>—By 
getting amongst the voters, and telling them, as 
Liberals, what they ought todo; that they ought not to 
let one extreme party have both men. 

54,186. You mean, to canvass them for Mr. Warner ? 
—For Mr. Warner, in conjunction, I presume, with 
Mr. Colman. 

54,187. I suppose, at this time, you yourself in- 
ferred that Mr. Coaks desired to keep Mr. Tillett 
out 2-—I do not know that I knew especially Mr. 
Tillett, but Mr. Coaks did not wish to have two 
members of the extreme party, as representing the 
Liberal party, at an entirety. 

54,188, Did you know at that time what Mr. Coaks 
and Mr. Tillett’s relations were with each other? I 

think they were not very friendly ?—Yes, because 
* there had been the East of England Bank suit, which 
you have heard mentioned, which of course would 
not leave a favourable impression on Mr. Coaks’ mind 
with Mr. Tillett. 

54,189. We won’t go into that ?—Precisely. 

54,190. There was a feud in consequence of some 
proceedings which had taken place with reference to 
the East of England Bank?—I do not think it 
can be described asa feud. Mr. Coaks did not. like 
Mr. Tillett, and Mr. Tillett did not like Mr. Coaks. 


N. 
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I do not think it was more than Mr. Coaks having a 
hatred of what he called “sham purity.” 

54,191. I will ask you, was the result of that liti- 
gation, whatever it was, favourable or unfavourable to 
Mr. Tillett >—Unfavourable. 

_ 54,192. Now pray do not make any further allu- 
sion to it, unless you are asked. It was unfavourable 
to Mr. Tillett >—Yes, certainly. 

54,193. Was that the whole of the conversation ?— 
Of course it was not the whole of the conversation. 

54,194. The substance of it ?—Yes. 

54,195. Tell me if I have caught it rightly from 
you. It was a general’ conversation, in which pre- 
vious services of Wiley’s had been referred to ?—Yes. 

54,196. The nature of the services, as far as you 
gathered it, was canvassing, and endeavouring to in- 
fluence voters in that way, and that he was to be paid 
the same as he had been paid before, but that there 
were to be no expenses ?—Precisely. 

54,197. What did you understand by that portion 
of Mr. Coaks’ observations, that there were to be no 
expenses, as distinguished from being paid for ser- 
vices ?—I am not an old electioneerer ; I do not know. 
It is a general sort of word, that may mean anything. 

54,198. It depends how it is used, and where, and 
under what circumstances. What did you infer from 
it?—My opinion would be of very little value on 
that fact. 

54,199, Did it make any impression on your mind ? 
—Yes, it made an impression on my mind, that Wiley 
was not to do anything except what was strictly fair 
and legitimate. 

54,200. But Wiley used the word “ expenses ” ?— 
Wiley used the word “ expenses.” 

54,201. When he used it, and before Mr. Coaks 
replied to it, did you infer that Wiley wanted to do 
something that was wrong ?—No, I do not think I 
did that, either-one or the other. 

54,202. It was when Mr. Coaks replied “No ex- 
penses,” that you suspected “ expenses ” might mean 
something >—It was then I thought Mr. Coaks was 
determined there should not be any, although I can- 
not tell certainly what it was. It might mean that. 

54,203. It must mean something more than paying 
Wiley for his services, because that was separately 
arranged. Do you follow me? You have given your 
evidence thus: You have said that the purport of the 
conversation was that Wiley was to be employed as 
before (we will come to that by-and-bye), and that he 
was to be paid for his services as before ?—On the 
same terms as before. 

54,204. But in answer to an observation of Wiley 
himself about expenses, Mr. Coaks said “‘ No, no ex- 
penses, Wiley.” Expenses, and payment for services 
were two different things in the conversation ?—Yes. 

54,205. You are a legal gentleman, and ought to be 
sharp ; do you follow me ?—Yes. 

54,206. What was the impression on your mind? 
What was the difference between expenses, so-called, 
and the payment for the services ?—I thought there 
might be cab hire, and all that sort of thing charged 
in addition. This kind of men, when you give them 
anything to do, and give them any word to lay hold of 
to get money, will do it, and bring in claims for horse 
hire, and all sorts of things. 

54,207. Against that, you understood at the time 
Mr. Coaks protested ?—Yes. 

54,208. That is the real impression on your mind ? 
—That is, certainly. 

54,209. That was the impression at the time ?— 
Then, and now. 

54,210. Beyond all doubt ?>—Beyond all doubt. 

54,211. Is there the slightest ground for imputing 
to Mr. Coaks, from what you heard them say together, 
that Wiley was employed to do anything which was 
improper, or illegal, at that election? — Not the 
slightest ; not the very remotest. 

54,212. You gathered nothing of the sort? — 
Nothing of the kind. 
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54,213. But, as I understand, rather the contrary ? 
—Neither expressed nor implied. 

54,214. You say the word “canvass” was used ? 
—The word “canvass ” was, I believe, used. 

54,215. Did Mr. Coaks ever talk to you about this 
matter, afterwards ?—No; I do not remember that 
Mr. Coaks ever mentioned it to me again, until he 
told me to get some money from Mr. Berry, his 
cashier, and go down and pay Wiley. 

54,216. Did you ever learn what it was that Wiley 
had been employed for before by Mr. Coaks ?>—No, I 
never inquired ; I never knew at all. 

54,217. Do you happen to know now ?—I was not 
with Mr. Coaks at the time. 

54,218. And you have not heard since what was 
the previous employment of Wiley by Mr. Coaks ?>— 
No. 

54,219. You are aware Mr. Wiley has sworn that 
he never was employed by Mr. Coaks in any other 
matter ?—Yes. 

54,220. Of any kind or sort >—Precisely. 

54,221. You do not know?—It is no part of my 
evidence I submit. I may have heard, but I have not 
paid any particular attention to it. I know he was 
employed. 

54,222. You know he was employed, in fact >—Yes, 
in fact. 

54,223. But in what way employed, you are not able 
to say ?—No. 

54,224. (Mr. Goldney.) You know he was em- 
ployed by Mr. Coaks?— Yes; not from personal 
knowledge, not from my own knowledge, but from 
what I have heard, in 1870. 

54,225. (Mr. Howard.) You say in 1870 ?—Yes, 
1870. 

54,226. He has most distinctly sworn the other 
way. He must answer for himself, and you for your- 
self, Is there the slightest doubt that he was em- 
ployed by Mr. Coaks in 1870 ?—Not the slightest ; 
he certainly was employed by Mr. Coaks in 1870. 

54,227. In 1874 the election came and went. Did 
you know anything of Wiley’s employment during the 
election >—On the day of the election, the polling day, 
I went about the city to see what was going on, with 
one of Mr. Coaks’ managing clerks, Mr. Wells. 

54,228. Is Mr. Wells the stout gentleman who has 
been spoken of ?—He is the stout gentleman. 


54,229. Now we shall know who he is >—Amongst 
other places we went to we walked past Wiley’s, we 
thought there would be more fun in the lower part of 
the city than there was likely to be in the higher part. 
I said to Wells, “ Here is old Wiley’s; let us go in.” 
We went in. I saw Mrs. Wiley; Lasked for a glass 
of beer for myself and friend. 

54,230. Was Wiley there >—No. While drinking I 
asked if Mr. Wiley was there. Mrs. Wiley said, “‘ No, 
“‘ he has gone to the brewers, but he will be back very 
Very shortly he did come back. 


54,231. While you were there ?—Yes, I was there, 
and while Mr. Wells was there. After a word or 
two, “How do you do?” and so on; Wiley said, 
beckoning, “‘Come here, I want to speak to you.” I 
followed him through, behind the counter, into the 
yard to a place called, I suppose, the skittle ground, 
which has been referred to. There was no one play- 
ing. I have no doubt it is what is called the skittle 
ground. He said, “ You are from Mr. Coaks’.??* "I 


- said, “I am at Mr. Coaks’s ; what are you up to?” 


He said, “‘ Oh, I am doing nothing this election, my 
“ part is to remain’ quiet ; my part is to be quiet, I 
“ am doing nothing.” I asked how he. thought it 
would go, and so on; he said he hoped Tillett would 
not get in. 


54,232. He said so ?—He said so; but he did not 
know; he was not taking any interest in it par- 
ticularly, or he was not taking any interest in the 
election, in fact, this time. He said he was not takiag 
any part init. That was all that passed there. Why 
he wished me to go out behind to know what may have 
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been said in the Market Place equally as well, I do 
not know. 

54,233. I was going to ask you that; I could not 
quite see the necessity of it ?—No, nor could I see it 
at the time. 

54,234. You did go?—Of course I did. 

54,235. At his request ?—There was no reason why 
I should not. 

54,236. And then he made this revelation to you ? 
—Yes. 

54,237. Was Wells with you in the skittle ground? 
—I left him in the shop. 

54,238. The beckon was to you ?—Yes, 

54,239. He did not know you >—He did not know 
me, I thought, from Adam. 

54,240. Away you two men went, and then he made 
this communication >—Yes. ‘ 

54,241 Did he ask you anything else ?—No. 

54,242. Not a word ?—No. 

54,243. Did he ask you whether you came with a 
message from Mr. Coaks >—No, 

54,244, I gather from you he appears to have 
thought from what he said that you had come from 
Mr. Coaks to see him ?—I have no doubt that was his 
impression at first. I have no doubt that was what he 
thought. 

54,245. ‘You think, perhaps, that might be the 
reason why he took you into the skittle ground >—-No 
doubt. 

54,246, Did he think there might be some communi- 
cation from Mr. Coaks P—Yes ; but there was not. 

54,247, Had Mr. Coaks requested you to see him 
at all >—No. 

54,248. Was it accidental ?——Quite accidental. 

54,249, Was it because you accidentally passed his 
place, and went in ?—Well, not precisely so. 

54,250. Tell me how?-—Being in the neighbour- 
hood, I thought I would have a look in. 

54,251. I thought you said just now, “Here is old 
Wiley’s; let us go in?”—I went with Wells to see 
about the city, to see what was going forward, and 
amongst other places we found our way, perhaps about 


- half-past 10in the morning, to this St. James’s Street ; 


when within about 20 yards I should say of Wiley’s 
place, | remembered that he lived there. It was just 
as I was passing the door. 

54,252. You were within hail of the house P—Yes. 

54,253. You said, “ Let us go in? ”— Yes. 

54,254. You were not sent there ?——No. 

54,255. By Mr. Coaks or anyone else ?—No. 

54,256. Nor so far as you know was Mr. Wells?— 
No. 
54,257. Was that the whole of the conversation ?— 
That was the whole of the conversation. 

54,258. From the conversation between Mr. Coaks 
and Wiley, you thought that Wiley was to do some- 
thing at the election ; he was to canvass ?—Yes. 

54,259. When you do see him on the election day 
he appears to be taking it easy; he goes to the back, _ 
and ‘talks on immaterial subjects to you in the garden, 
&c. P—Yes, 

54,260. Did you think he was exerting himself at 
the election, or, if not, was there a reason why he should 
not ?>—So far as I was personally concerned I thought . 
that is what he ought to do. 

54,261. That he ought to have been more active p— 
No. That he ought to have been where he was. 

54,262. Quiet >—Yes, 


54,263. Why? Give it tome in your own way ? 
—I thought he had no business to. be active in sup- 
porting Mr. Tillett, under the circumstances ; so as he © 
could not possibly come forward why the best thing 
was to remain as quiet as he could. 

54,264. As Mr. Warner was not in the field >—As 
Mr. Warner was not in the field I thought he was 
free. 

54,265. I wanted to see, without in any way leading 
you to it, how you related this matter tous. As I 
gather from you, it was as a retainer in the Warner 
interest ?>— Yes. 
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54,266. It was at the time thought that Mr. Warner 
might stand >—Yes. 

54,267. If Mr. Warner had stood, it would have 
been necessary, if he had honourably observed his 
arrangement with Mr. Coaks, that he should have 
exerted himself for Mr. Warner ?—Certainly. 

54,268. One object was to insure Mr. Warner’s 
success, and therefore defeat Mr. Tillett ?—Yes, 

54,269. That was the reason? One reason was to 
promote Mr. Warner’s success, and keep Mr. Tillett 
out, for anything you know ?—I think there is another 
reason which might be clearly put. 

54,270, Give it to me, by all means?—That the 
Whig constituency should be represented by one 


* representative as well as the extreme section. 


54,271. I say, under all these circumstances if Mr. 
Warner had stood you would have expected to have 
found old Wiley active ?—Yes. 

54,272. But as Mr. Warner did not stand, you found 
him quiet ?—Yes. 

54,273. You thought that was his proper position ? 
—I thought so. 

54,274. Therefore, you did not think it at all neces- 
sary to say anything to this effect, “Wiley, why are 
you taking it so easy on the election day ” ?—No. 

54,275. You thought he was doing what was right 
under the circumstances ?—I thought it was a natural 
position. 

54,276. When did you next know or hear anything 
about this matter ?—Are we on the Wiley matter ? 

54,277. Certainly ?—I will keep to the same day. 

54,278. What are you going to tell me about on 
the same day?—There have been other matters 
referred to me. 

54,279. Let us exhaust Wiley first >—I never heard 
or saw anything further of Wiley from the moment I 
went out. Well, yes I did, because I saw him in the 
shop as I came past later in the day, but I never 
spoke to him after until about a month or five weeks 
after the election had past. 

54,280. When and where was that ?—Mr. Coaks 
said, “ Miller, Wiley has been up here to be paid,; you 
** had better get the cash from Berry, and take it down 
“ to him.” 

54,281. Was the amount mentioned ?>—I asked him 
how much, Mr. Coaks said the same as he had had 
before, 5/. or five guineas. Of course I said very well. 
There was no other remark made upon it; but I 
think I did not go down that day. I fancy it was the 
following day that I had occasion to go down. I had 
some friends living in the ward where I was going to 
spend the evening; I had forgotten the five guineas, or 
left it over for a day or two, but having some money 
in my own pocket, I thought I might as well go down, 
as I was going in that direction, and pay Wiley. 

54,282. And then get it back from Berry >—And 
then get it back from Berry, it was the evening after. 
T had left the office, and I went down on my way to 
my friends. I saw Mrs. Wiley in the shop. 

54,2838. Who were your friends ?—My friends keep 
the “ Queen’s Arms” in Magdalen Street. I went to 
Wiley’s shop, and saw Mrs. Wiley. I asked if her 
husband was at home; she said, “Yes, walk in.” I 
walked into the room behind the shop, and there I saw 
Wiley who was sitting by the fire. I said, “I have 
come to pay you Mr. Wiley.” He said “ All right.” 
T said, “Mr. Coaks has sent down 5/.” He said, 
“ 51. will not pay me.” “How is that?” I said, “I 
was only told to pay you 5/.” He said, “I always 
had ten guineas.” “ Well,” I said, “Ido not know 
anything about that, I was only to pay you 5/. or five 
guineas; I know nothing about ten guineas.” He 
said, “I always had it ; if I had gone to work for Mr. 
Tillett, I might have had more than that.” I said, 
“ Well, I do not know that. I do not feel justified in 
paying you ten guineas when Mr. Coaks told me only 
to pay you five guineas or 5/.” He said, “ That is 
right ; that is what I had before.” After arguing and 
discussing the question I thought possibly Mr. Coaks 
may have been mistaken, as Wiley was much more 
likely to know than Mr. Coaks, and perhaps Mr. 
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Coaks had entirely forgotten in the multifariousness 
of his transactions whether it was 5. or 10d. and 
believing Wiley to be a much more important man 
than he is, for [do not believe him to be worth 5s. 
from what we have now heard, I paid him ten guineas. 
In respect of that payment I wish you to understand 
that the increase from five guineas to ten guineas is an 
act for which I alone am simply and solely responsible. 

54,284. Had you ten guineas of your own money in 
your pocket >—Yes, | have referred to the books to 
find out how it happened I had that. 

54,285. It is desirable you should tell us how you 
paid ten guineas. You went to pay five, and paid 
ten ?—I did. 

54,286. You have looked into that >—I have looked 
into that. I wanted to know how it was that in the 
middle of the month I should have ten guineas in my 
pocket, because I am paid at the beginning of the 
month, I find it was on the 11th March 1874 that I 
drew my monthly salary, the greater portion of which 
Thad. If I had gone two days afterwards I should not 
have had enough to have paid Mr. Wiley ten guineas ; 
but it so happened I had. Having paid Mr. Wiley 
ten guineas instead of five, I judged it necessary to 
take a receipt as a voucher to take to the office. I 
daresay I should not have taken a receipt at all for the 
five guineas, I should merely have paid him; but 
having increased it from five to ten, [asked Mr. Wiley 
for pen and ink, which he brought me. I think I tore 
this (producing receipt) off the fly leaf of a letter I 
had in my pocket, and you will observe that that ink 
never was in a solicitor’s office. 

54,287. Was this signed in your presence >—Yes. 

54,288. The whole of it, or the body of it, is in your 
handwriting >—Yes, 

54,289. Written at the time ?—At the time. 

54,290. Before I ask you anything about the 
receipt (1 do not much like to ask you about your 
salary) I will ask you this: Is the salary you get 
from Mr. Coaks, and which is paid monthly, suffi- 
cient to enable you to have in your pocket at that par- 
ticular time a sum of money which would cover this ? 
—(Quite so. 

54,291. And you had it, in fact ?—I had it then. 

54,292. I see the receipt is ‘* Norwich, 138th March 
“ 1874. Received of Mr. Coaks 10/. 10s., my charges 
“ for convassing at the recent election. 
“ 10 guineas,” in figures in the corner. 
is an erasure in this >—Yes. 

54,293. Why ?—When I wrote it, I wrote it on the 
spur of the moment at his place ; knowing the ward was 
a large ward, and that amongst other things, Wiley 
had stated to me, as a reason why he should have ten 
guineas, that he had been to some expenses in going 
about the ward, I thought the expenses he referred to 
were cabs.. It is a very large ward indeed; large and 
straggling. 

54,294. He said he had been to expense in going 
about the Ward ?—Yes. 

54,295. You thought that meant driving about >— 
Yes. I supposed so then, and I filled up the receipt 
“Canvassing and horse hire.” 

54,296. It is “and horse hire.” Those words are 
struck out in an ink which is quite different in colour ? 
—I asked him if he had had any cabs, and he said 
D 


I see there 


0. 

54,297. When were these words struck out ?— 
Before I gave the receipt to Mr. Berry, on applying 
for the money the following morning. 

54,298. When was it erased ?—It was erased on the 
following morning just before I got the money from 
Berry. 

54,299. Erased by whom ?—By myself. 

54,300. In consequence of your having found out, 
after you had written it, that horse hire was not 
included ?—Horse hire was not included. 

54,301. You did not erase it in Mr. Wiley’s pre- 
sence ?—No, I found out when I looked at the receipt 
that it was not erased, so I erased it then. 

54,302. Was Mr. Berry there when you erased it ? 
—No. 


TH2 


Signed, Wiley, - 


Mr. H. J. 
Miller. 


16 Oct. 1875. 


Mr. H. J. 
Miller. 


.16 Oct. 1875. 
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54,303. Did you give Mr. Berry the receipt when 
he paid you ?>—Yes. 

54,304. Did he say anything ?—Yes. He said, 
“ You ought only to have paid that man five guineas. 
I am certain he only had five guineas before.” I said, 
«¢ He positively assured me he had ten guineas over 
and over again.” Berry said, “Iam certain he only 
“« had five. The old chap has had you for five guineas. 
“ If Mr. Coaks knew about it there would be a flare 
coe : 

54,305. Was there a flare up ?—Mr. Coaks did not 
know about it, he was not told about it. 

54,306. That was to prevent. the flare up ?— 
Well, it would not have been done on my part. Mr. 
Berry did not think it was worth while troubling 
him about the matter. He did not know how it could 
be helped then. If there is any chance for a flare up 
I generally take the bull by the horns and have it over. 

54,307. According to your statement, you were 
rather afraid. You had inconsiderately paid away five 
guineas without Mr. Coaks’s authority, and you were 
rather fidgety about it >—Yes. 

54,308. And so was Mr. Berry p—Yes. 

54,309. So it was not knewn to Mr. Coaks ?—So it 
was not knowu to Mr. Coaks, 

54,310. When did Mr. Coaks first see or hear of this 
ten guineas >—Well, it would he some long time after- 
wards—some months. Mr. Coaks has accounts, which 
Mr. Berry takes up at periodical times,—I do not 
know when—and among them would come this pay- 
ment to Wiley. 

54,311. This ten guineas >—Yes, Mr. Coaks found 
it out, and at once raised the objection. 

54,312. Raised the objection to Mr. Berry ?—Yes. 

54,318. You were not there, probably ?—I think I 
should be there because I am nearly always there. I 
do not remember it. I remember Mr. Coaks speaking 
to me about it. J do not remember when it was first 
mentioned to Mr. Berry. 

54,314. What did Mr..Coaks say when he first spoke 
to you about it >—He said I had made a great blunder 
in paying Wiley ten guineas, that he only had five 
guineas, and if f had looked I might have found it. 

54,315. Where could you look ?—I suppose in the 
books. Anyone could see the expenditure, all the 
clerks in the place. 

54,316. Have you looked since?—Yes, I have 
looked since. 

54,317. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you the book here? 
—Mr. Berry has it. (Zhe book was handed to the 
Commissioners.) 

54,318. (Mr. Howard.) “ Norwich Election, 1870.” 
It begins June 11th, 1870, and goes .down to August 
29th. Whose writing is this in? 

(Mr. Berry.) Itis all mine. 

54,319. (Mr. Howard.) Is this the item “ Wiley, 
51. ?»—That is the item I am referring to. 

54,320. Do you remember the item ?—No, I was 

-not with Mr. Coaks then. 

54,321. Do you remember the words in this book ? 
—Not at all. 

54,322. Just look at it, and tell me how you read it 
(handing book) ?— Wiley ; requisitions, 51.” 

54,323. I thought it was. We will ask Mr. Berry 
when he comes. When Mr. Coaks told you that you 
had exceeded your duty in giving ten instead of five 
guineas or 5/., he told you that 5/. was what Wiley had 
had before ?—Yes, 5/. or five guineas. 

54,324. He said that it would appear by the books ? 
—He said, “ Why did not you look ?” 

54,325. Did he then show you the book ?—No. 

54,326. But you afterwards referred and found it 
was 10/. ?—No, I did not look at it till just now. 

54,827. You learnt it was 5/., on reference to the 
books. When did you refer to the books? Did you 
refer at all ?—Not at that time. 

54,328. When did you refer?—Not until quite 
recently. 

54,329. Did Mr, Berry refer at the time ?—I do 
not know, 
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54,330. Had you any conversation with Mr. Berry 
when Mr. Coaks grumbled about this ? Did you say to 
Mr. Berry, “ Let us look at the book and see how it 
is ?’—No, it passed off. 

54,331. You did not get any instructions from 
Mr. Coaks to pay the money, or anything of that sort ? 
—No, it would have been a hopeless task. 

54,332. Where did you make this erasure in the 
receipt >—At the office. 

54,333. Mr. Coaks’s office >—Yes. 

54,334. I see the ink is different in colour P—Yes. 

54,335. Wiley’s ink is brown, and yours is black 
office ink >-—Yes. 

54,336. As I understand, this receipt was drawn out 
as it originally stood “‘ For canvassing and horse hire,” 
in consequence of Wiley having led you to suppose he 
had incurred expense in going about the ward ?— 
Yes. 

54,337. Did you learn before you left, that those 
were not amongst the expenses r—Yes. 

54,338. But you omitted to erase the words at his 
house ?—I should think probably Wiley would have 
the receipt before him when the thing was mentioned. 
I should forget it until I saw the receipt again. 

54,339. When Wiley said that ten guineas was what 
he had had before, did you say anything to that ?—I 
said that Mt. Coaks had told me he had had only five 
guineas. 

54,340. What is this “x, x” against the entry 
there, do you know ?—No. 

(Mr. Berry.) I marked those the other day so that 
I might remember. 

54,341. (Mr. Howard.) When did you next see 
anything of Wiley ?—I do not think I ever saw him 
any more until I saw him here, unless I may have 
passed him in the street. 

54,342. Never to have any talk with him ?—No. 

54,343. You never saw him at Mr. Coaks’s office 
afterwards ?—No. 

54,344. That is all you know, I suppose, of the 
Wiley matter ?—It is everything. 

54,345. If there is anything else, tell us ?-—There is 
nothing’else I know of. I think you have now all the 
full particulars of everything, so far as I know. 

54,346. Was Mr. Coaks cross when he found out 
about the ten guineas >—Yes, he was cross, but not so 
cross as he would have been in the first instance. 

54,347. As I understand, he told you that the man 
should only have had the five guineas as he had 
before r—Yes, as he told me before. 

54,348. Who repaid you the five guineas you had 
advanced ?-—Mr. Berry repaid me the ten guineas, 

54,349. You had gone down to pay five?—I had 
gone down to pay five. : 

54,350. He repaid you the ten guineas?—Yes, I 
have referred to the books also as to that. I was paid 
on the 14th, that is, Friday was the 13th and Satur- 
day the 14th, the day after. : 

54,351. Paid by cheque, or in cash ?——Probably by 
cash¢ 

54,352. “ Wiley, canvassing November election 
1874, ten guineas.” Does this book relate exclusively 
to election matters ? 

54,353. (Mr. Berry.) No, it is my general cash 
book. 

54,354. (Mr. Howard.) What was the day you saw 
Wiley, and paidhim ? You can tell by the receipt ?— 
Friday, the 13th March. 

54,855. Did you tell Mr. Berry when you got back 
on the 13th, about this ?—I did not go back. It was 
after I had left the office at night. 

54,356. Did you tell him the next morning P— 
Yes. 

54,357. Was it the next morning when you were 
repaid ?— Yes. 

54,358. The entry in this book is on the 14th ?— 
Yes, it was so. 

54,359. It was the 14th March 1874, “ Wiley, can- 
vassing Norwich election, ten guineas ” ?—Yes, that 
is it. 

54,360, You think it was paid you in cash ?—Yes. 
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54,361. Out of the petty cash of the office >—~Yes. 

54,362. Under Mr. Berry’s charge ?—Yes. 

54,363. Did Mr. Berry consult Mr. Coaks before 
he paid you ?—No, 

54,364, He took the chance of it >—Yes. 

54,365. He was afraid of the noise which might be 
made ?—Yes, he quite took the chance altogether. 

54,366. How long had you had your salary before 
this >—I took it on the 11th March. 

54,367. So that you had it in your pocket about 
two days before you paid this man ?—Yes. 

54,368-9. Had you spent any of it >—Very little, I 
should say. 

54,370. You had not made your ordinary payments ? 
—No, not any monthly payments. 

(Mr. Coaks.) The other book will show when the 
salary was paid. 

54,371. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Berry will tell us 
about it when he comes. Is this petty cash book 
posted into any general cash book ? 

(Mr. Coaks.) Certainly. Mr. Miller does not touch 
the accounts in any way. Mr. Berry knows. 

54,372. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know whether 
you know enough of the book to tell me about it, or 
would you rather Mr. Berry were asked about it ?— 
I would rather Mr. Berry answered. 

54,373. You know nothing about it ?—Only the 
items I refer to. There is one thing more about the 
Wiley business I remember. I read in Wiley’s 
evidence that he stated a letter was written by him 
to Mr. Coaks before he called. Immediately I saw 
that, I asked another of Mr. Coaks’ clerks to search 
with me the correspondence files between the date of 
the election and the date of my payment, to see if 
there was such a letter in existence, as I had never 
heard or seen such a letter at the time or ever after- 
wards. We searched thoroughly and diligently, and 
we found nothing of the kind. 

54,374. If it had been written, would it have been 
kept in the ordinary way ?—Decidedly. 

54,875. Are any letters destroyed ?—No. 

54,376. Of any sort or kind ?—-No. 

54,3877. Even relating to elections >—No, every- 
thing is kept. 

54,378. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Ave telegrams kept ?— 
Telegrams are kept, and letters too. 

54,379. (Mr. Howard.) Wiley said it was a letter? 
—Yes. 

54,380. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) There are charges for 
telegrams to Mr. Warner, 10s. 6d.?—That would be 
for telegrams sent to Mr. Warner. 

54,381. Have you copies of the answers ?—That 
was before my time; that was in 1870. 

54,382. (Mr. Howard.) 'That is July 1870. What 
month did you go into Mr. Coaks’ service ?— 'The 
latter end of September. 

54,383. That is all I have to ask you about Wiley. 
Now about Mrs. Lockwood; you were in Court and 
heard her examined ?—Yes. 

54,384. You know what she said ?Yes. 

54,385. Now give your version of it ?—In 1874 as 
I have already said (if you will allow me to take it 
up there), I left Mr, Wells in the shop while I went 
with Mr. Wiley into the skittle ground, as to which 
I should say 1 got from him no list of voters, or I 
should not have required his daughters afterwards to 
find 40 or 50 voters. He did not do so; I never 
saw such a list. When I came into the shop again 
T found Mr. Wells talking to a young woman in the 
shop; I think he treated her to a glass of beer. I 
found from what she said that she was Wiley’s 
daughter, and although her father was a Liberal, she 
herself appeared to be a hot Conservative. This 
was the witness Darby. I never said to her that it 
was not a Tory, as she says. It is immaterial, but 
T never said that to her, and it would be as well 
to contradict her. My branch of the family have 
been Tories for the last hundred years, although the 
lawyers and the tobacconists are Radicals. They 
have gone over to the other side. She said, “ Oh, 
« T can put you on some voters, I think, or if I can- 
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“not, my sister can; but,” 


with me.” 

54,386. She said, “Come along with me” ?—Yes, 
she did. We went both of us, Mr. Wells and myself, 
across the street to a little corner shop. I did not 
notice the name up, but I saw another woman there 
all decorated with orange and purple, whom Mrs. 
Darby introduced as her sister. 

54,387. What name did she give her ?—The latter 
one was Mrs. Lockwood. Mrs. Lockwood was in a 
state of strange excitement, quite mad with enthu- 
siasm as to the success of Mr. Huddleston and ‘Sir 
Henry Stracey, which appeared to be sure at that time. 
If one might have judged by that part of the city, the 
success of the Conservative party would have been 
certain, 

54,388. In that part of the city ?—Yes, and nearly 
every part, so far as colours and cockades, and all that 
sort of thing was concerned. She, the sister, Mrs. 
Lockwood—I did not know the names of either of 
these people until quite recently—told me and Mr. 
Wells of three or four voters in the district who she 
thought had not been up to vote. I went to the lodge- 
man with Mrs. Lockwood, or Mrs. Darby, I do not 
know which, with what success you have heard. That is 
a pretty accurate account of what happened. She also 
gave us the names of other men that we called upon 
without the women. In one instance I remember that 
the man had voted the first thing in the morning ; and 
in another instance we were told that he had just gone 
to vote. In no ease that she put us on to were we 
successful in obtaining a vote at all. We went back to 
hear if they had any further names to give us; it 
appeared they had not. A bottle of porter or some- 
thing was brought into the house which was then 
drunk, and we came away. That was all that hap- 
pened in 1874. 

54,389. Did you tell her for whom you wanted to 
get the votes?—Certainly. I told her I was a Hud- 
dleston and Stracey man to the backbone. 

54,390. You said so ?-—Yes. 

54,391. My question was, “ Did he say for whom 
he wanted votes,” and the answer was, “ Huddleston 
and Stracey.” Were you canvassing for those candi- 
dates >—I had not contemplated doing so when we went 
out. We went out more for the sake of a lark than 
anything else ; but when we saw this woman who 
could find voters we thought it would be a pity to let 
them slip if they only wanted calling upon. 

54,892. Hspecially by the good-looking Mrs. Lock- 
wood. She seems to have beguiled you into the idea 
that you could get votes, but it failed. You did not 
get any ?—I did not get any. 

54,393. Did you go out at all during that day, with 
the intention of canvassing for either of the candi- 
dates >—Not when I started. 

54,3894. Were you desired to canvass ?—No. 

54,395. By anyone ?—No. 

54,396. By Mr. Coaks ?—-No. 

54,397. Nor by anyone else ?—No. 

54,398. Did you canvass anyone else >—I canvassed 
those two people, and I believe two others, but I did 
not canvass any others, because I had no opportunity. 

54,399. Did you seek any votes except those ?>——No. 

54,400. You accompanied Mrs. Lockwood on that 
little errand, and did not try again ?—No. 

54,401. All the day long ?—AII the day long. 

54,402. So much for 1874. Go to the next. Is 
that all you know about 1874 ?—That is all I know 
about 1874, except what the daughters told me. I 
asked the daughters what Wiley was doing, being 
rather curious to know, and they said he was doing 
nothing this time. 

54,403. Did they give you a reason for it ?—None 
whatever; they did not know, they could not make out. 
54,404. They said, “this time,” did they ?—Yes. 
54,405. “He is doing nothing this time” ?—Yes. 

54,406. They did not give you a reason for it ?—No, 
none whatever, 
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54,407. Did you ask him for a vote, or for his 
influence ?—No. 

54,408. Give me the reason why you did not ?— 
Because J knew he was a Liberal quite opposed to me. 
That is what I supposed about the man; I knew very 
little about him. 

54,409. Go to 1875.. You heard that evidence 
also ?>—Yes ; I thought no more of either of these 
women, Wiley’s daughters, until the election of 1875. 

54,410. Let me ask you, first, did you part with 
any money to them in 1874 ?—None. 

54,411. Not a farthing ?—Not a farthing. 

54,412. Nor were you asked ?—Nor was I asked. 

54,413. Go to 1875 ?—In 1875 I walked round the 
city again, and happened to come into that part. 
Having walked some considerable distance, I thought 
I would go round that street as I had been there 
before to see them. 

54,414. Why did you happen to go into the same 
part ?—I was nearly all over the city. That is only 
one of one hundred parts I did go to, i should say ; 
but there I was, about 20 minutes to 10, I should 
think it would be, or nearly 10 o’clock. I had been 
in scores of streets before then; however, there I 
was. I had got some considerable distance past this 
Mrs. Lockwood’s house, never thinking of calling 
upon her or anything of that sort, when a little girl 
tapped me on the shoulder and said, ‘ Mrs. So-and-so 
wants to see you.” JI imagined who she meant, 

54,415. Who was the little girl >—I do not know. 

54,416. Did you know afterwards ?—No, I did not. 
I do not know whether I ever saw her again. 

54,417. Did you follow her ?—I did follow her. I 
suspected, but I did not know who Mrs. So-and-So 
was. I followed )her and went into the shop. 

54,418. Was anyone with you?—No one. I was 
alone. I went into the shop. She said, “‘ Here you 
are again.” I said, “ Yes, it is election time come 
“ round once more. Who do you think is going to 
“ win?” and so on. She said, “I think our man will 
win.” * She was decorated up with colours and all that 
sort of thing, and her shop hung with orange and 
I had been very 
despondent for some time. I felt certain Mr. Tillett 
would get in by a large majority, in fact some of our 
friends did guess it within 20, but that morning, from 
what I had seen, there seemed to be a revival on the 
part of the Conservatives. They did not seem to be 
so down hearted, they looked cheery, and there was a 
great deal of colour shown. There was a revulsion of 
feeling on my part, and I thought we were actually 
going to win, and I told her so. She said, “ Oh, 
“ there are three or four people about here I think 
“ we might manage to get.” I said, “Let us have 
“ them by all means. Can you tell me one or two?” 
She said, “There is a man of the name of Plane 
‘* who lives on the other side of the street; he isa 
““ shoemaker. Ido not think he has voted, I think 
“ you might go and see him.” I went and saw Plane, 
but after three or four minutes’ conversation with him, 
in which I asked him to vote, I could not get him to 
say one way or the other whether he would or would 
not. In fact he would hardly vouchsafe me an 
answer of any kind. 

54,419. What did you say ?—I said, “Have you 
voted >” He said, “No.” I said, “I suppose you 
are going to vote?’ That is as near as I can 
remember the purport of it. He said, “I do not 
know whether I shall. or not.” I said, “ You have a 
“ vote ; all true men should vote on the occasion of an 
“ election.” He said, “I do not bother myself about 
it.” I said, “ Come along.” There was no answer. 
Three or four times I spoke to him without receiving 
any answer at all. I said, “Come and vote for Colonel 
Wilkinson, like a man.” However, he would not hear 
me. Hesaid, “I shall not bother myself about it.” 
He went upstairs, and left me standing in the passage. 
I went to Mrs. Lockwood, and I said, “ That man will 
not vote, he is standing out for money, I can see that.” 

54,420. Did you mention money at all to him ?—No, 
I did to her. 
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54,421. Did he to you?—No, not a syllable. I said, 
“Tt is my impression he wants money.” She said, 
“ He does not want mony ; he is a good sort of fellow 
enough ; he is an old schoolfellow of mine-is Billy 
Plane, he will vote if I ask him, if I give him a drop of 
beer or something of that sort.” I said “ If you think 
so, you had better try him.” She said, “T can get the 
right side of Billy Plane—he has got two brothers—if 
I try hard, just for the sake of a glass of beer.” I said, 
“Tf that is so you may as well have some beer,” and I 
gave her half-a-crown to get some beer. 


54,422. You could get a pretty good dose of beer 
for half-a-crown ?—Not if there was a lot of people 
to be caught up. At this shop there were lots of 
people kept coming in and out. 


54,523. You intended the half-a-crown to buy beer 
for other people as well as Plane ?—Yes, for a 
general jollification, I gave her this half-a-crown and 
came away. I then went a little way round where 
I intended to go if I had not been stopped, into 
Magdalen Street up over Tombland and to the office. 
At the office I did a little work, and wrote a few 
letters. Mr. Wells, while I was at work, called me, 
and when I got down he said, “ There are those Wiley 
“ women wart you at the ‘ Compasses.’ ” 


54,424, This is Lockwood again ?—He did not 
know the names, neither did I; he called them the 
Wiley women, or by something of that sort he desig- 
nated them. I knew who he meant pretty well. I 
went to the “Compasses ”. with him. Wells and I 
were together all this time at the “Compasses.” She 
said, “‘ I have done pretty well; there are two or three 
“ gone to vote, I believe. I could do a little more if 
“* you would give me a little more money to spend.” I 
did not quite like the idea of that. I thought half-a- 
crown was about enough ; but after alittle persuasion 
I gave her some more money, I do not know exactly 
how much but I think six or seven shillings in the 
“Compasses.” The house was quite full; she had 
three or four other women with her at the time; they 
were pretty jolly and had had almost sufficient, I 
should say, even at that time. This good lady here in 
the box this morning was a very jolly specimen. That 
went off, and I went back to the office again, walking 
round the market and London Street. She said, “I 
shall see you again ;” I said, “ Well, I may give you a 
look in the afternoon.” She said, “Do come.” TI said 
“ IT may walk down.” I think it was about 8 o’clock. 
I called again to hear how she had gone on, and she 
had the house right clean full then; there were six or 
seven women and three or four men running out and 
in, and there was beer flowing in all directions. I 
had a drop of this beer, not for the sake of it. Iam 
not over fastidious, but I did not care about the com- 
pany. I tried to get away as fast as I could. I asked 
her how she had got on. She said, “I have got 
seven: or eight to day for you.” I said “That is 
right¢? I had no suspicion at that time that any 
money had been given by her to anyone for a vote, 
but rather I regarded it as a sort of spree for Con- 
servative voters and their wives. ‘That was the light 
I looked at it in. On going away I did not give her 
any more money down to this, please to understand— 
not when I first went in as has been stated here. As 
I was coming out I bid them good bye, and was 
coming away and coming through the shop Mrs. 
Lockwood called me back and said, “I say, I want 
“ some more money off of you ; I spent a lot of money 
“ to-day, and I cannot afford to spend it out of my own 
“ money.” The witness Holmes who was here yesterday 
also came to the shop out of the inner room of which 
you heard her speak. I thought I had done plenty ; 
I hesitated. Then I said I thought I had done plenty 
and I think you will do very well with what you 
have had. ‘The witness, Mrs. Holmes, who had come 
out of this inner room, said, “You ought to give her 
“ some more ; she has worked like a nigger for you and 
“ T am sure she deserves a little.” Being thus appealed 
to I gave way, and gave her the silver I had in my 
pocket. 
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54,425. How much ?—I think about 6s. or 7s. I 
gave her that not as an inducement for anything im- 
proper, but rather as a payment for services performed. 
That being the end of the day, so far as 1 was con- 
cerned, I employed myself the rest of the day by 
going into the market and seeing the display. There 
is always a fine display at 4 o’clock on the election 
day which I went to see. 

54,426. How much money in the whole did you 
give her?—I should not have thought it would have 
been 17s. 6d. I cannot dispute the accuracy of that. 
I know I changed no money on that day ; it was 
loose siver I had in my pocket. I remember per- 
fectly giving half-a-crown, I also remember giving her 
some money which I think was either three half- 
crowns or two half-crowns and a two-shilling piece 
at the “ Compasses,” and I think I should have given 
about 6s. as a wind up. 

54,427, Did you intend all that to be spent in 
“beer and jollification ” ?>—I did intend, in the first 
instance, that only half-a-crown should be spent. I 
did not intend to see the women any more. 

54,428. When you increased it to that amount, 
did you intend it all to go in jollification ?— Yes, 
when I increased it up to 10s. 

54,429. Listen to what she says (An extract from 
the shorthand notes of the evidence of Mrs. Lockwood 
was read to the witnesses.) Did you go and say to 
her, “Do you know voters ”?—No. She would say 
that to me; she would say that she knew someone. 

54,430. Did you say so, or did you ask her, which 
was it?—I am certain the temptation was ail on her 
part; I did not ask her. 

54,481. A little girl came after you ?—Yes. 

54,432. And tempted you to go back to this shop ? 
—Yes. 

54,433. Did the girl go in ?—No. 

54,434. Did the little girl tell you what she wanted 
you to go back for ?—No. 

54,435. You suspected ?>—Yes. 

54,436. You suspected the job was to get voters ?— 
Yes. 

54,437. Did you say, “ Do you know any voters”? 
—She addressed me first. 

54,488. What did she say ?—She said, “‘ How is 
the election going ?” and I gave her a hopeless account 
of it. 

54,489. “I went to the door and pointed out a 
«“ man I thought I could get to vote by the name of 
“ William Plane. That man livedin my street. Mr. 
«“ Miller went to this man’s house to get him to vote.” 
That is true ?—That is true. 

54,440. I saw him go to the door, and then he 
“ eame back. Q. Did he find Plane at home ?— 
«“ A, Yes he did. He said to me, ‘1 can’t get him 
“ to vote; I suppose he is waiting for money.’ He 
“ went on to say, ‘Will you take this half-crown 
“ ¢and give it to Mr. Plane, and make it appear you 
 ¢paid it out of your own pocket,’ ” That is abso- 
lutely false ?>—That is absolutely false. 

54,441. That you will swear ?—That I will swear, 
54,442. You have given me your version of that ?— 
Yes. 

54,443. That you came back and told her, “ T sus- 
pect he wants money ” ?—Yes. 

54,444, Tell me what she said ?—She said, “ He is 
“ a good fellow enough ; he does {not want money ; I 
“ know Bill Plane, he used to go to school with me, 
“ he has a brother or two I could get to vote if I gave 
«“ them a glass of beer.” I said,“ You had better 
<¢ take this half-a-crown; give him some beer, and see 
«* what you can do. 

54,445. You did give the half-crown ?—Certainly. 

54,446. She swears she gave it to Plane ?—Yes. 

54,447. And Plane swears that she gave it to him? 
Yes. 

54,448. That you say was entirely without your 
authority >—Yes. 

54,449. You intended 


that it should be spent in 
beer P—Yes. : 


54,450. You intended that he should have the beer 
because she said a little beer would get the vote ?— 
Yes. 4 

54,451. That was the reason?—Yes; and the 
jollificatiou was for all that were Conservatives. 

54,452. Did she tell you that she expected people 
to be dropping into the shop ?—They were dropping 
in. 
54,453, You are speaking of “jollification” >—Yes. 
54,454, That implies there were several people to 
have beer ?—Yes, there were. 

54,455. What led you to think that ?—Because 
there were several women kept coming in and out, 
and men too. 

ce Several women while you were in the shop ? 
—Yes. 

54,457. Were they asked for votes ?—No. 

54,458. Was there any conversation about the elec- 
tion ?—Yes. 

54,459. Was there any reference made to her amongst 
the women in the shop ?—I do not know that; I am 
not quite certain. I think the first lot was got out of 
this half-a-crown, but I am not quite certain as to 
that. 

54,460. Was beer to be had there ?—Beer was to 
be had there. 

54,461. That being so, and women being there 
especially, was anything said about taking some beer? 
—No, I do not remember that there was. 

54,462. At all events you say you gave half-a-crown 
intending that it should be distributed in beer ?—In 
beer. | 

54,463. You intended that Mrs. Lockwood. should, 
by giving them beer, influence them to go and vote 
for Colonel Wilkinson ?—People already disposed to 
Colonel Wilkinson. 

54,464. And wanted a little pressure >—Yes. 

54,465. You intended the pressure should be beer ? 
—Yes. 

54,466. Will you give me your solemn oath it is 
not true that she was to take half-crown to Plane ? 
—Most certainly. 

54,467. When did you ever hear it ?—I do not 
think I ever heard it until it was sworn here. 

54,468. Did she ever tell you so herself >—No,. [A 
JSurther extract from the evidence of Mrs. Lockwood 
was read to the witness. | 

54,469. Then she says she told you that she had 


given Plane the half-crown, and he had gone to - 


vote ?—No, she said, “I have got three or four of 
them.” 

54,470. Did she mention names?—I do not think 
she did. I could not swear whether, she mentioned 
Plane’s name or not. 

54,471. “I said to Miller, I have given him the 
half-a-crown.” Will you swear she did not tell you 
so ?——Yes, I will. 

54,472. “ He said, ‘Do you think you could get up 
“ any more. I said, ‘I dare say I could get up 
“ several.’ He said, ‘Take this 10s., and do what 
“ you can with it. I will see you again.’” Did you 
give her the 10s. >—No. 

54,473. You say it was 6s. or 7s. ?—6s. or 7s. 

54,474. It was loose silver >—Yes. 

54,475. You did not count it?—Yes. I think it 
was either three half-erowns, or two half-crowns and 
a two-shilling piece. 

57,476. It was not 10s.?—No. [A further extract 
from the evidence was read. | 

57,477. According to her account, she had given 
away 10s. to buy votes. “TI asked her, ‘ What did you 
do with the 7s. 6d.?’ She said she kept that for her 
trouble ” ?>—She said so. 

54,478. Was there any arrangement of any sort 
between you and her, that she was to have anything 
for her, own services >—Yes ; there was not before- 
hand. 

54,479. Nothing beforehand ?—No. 

54,480. When did you give her anything for her 
trouble >—I did not give her anything at all. I 
thought with her friends there must be more than 10s. 
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worth of beer spent ; after I came out of the keeping 
room and was going through the shop she called after 
me back and said, “You had better give me a little 
«“ more money ; I have spent more than you gave me 
“ now,” or something of that kind; and the other 
women, Mrs. Holmes coming out, said,‘ Yes, poor thing, 
“‘ she has been working like a nigger.” I hesitated, I did 
not at all like being bled any further; I thought that 
was just enough for one day’s spree, but on further 
entreaty JI did give way ultimately, and emptied my 
pocket of the loose silver. 

54,481. What was that >—It was I believe 6s., she 
says it was 7s. 6d. Ido not think it was that. She 
told Mrs. Holmes 7s., I think you will find according 
to Mrs. Holmes’ evidence. 

54,482. You had given her already 10s. ?—Yes. 

54,483. For the purpose, as you say, of spending it 
in a little jollification amongst persons likely to vote ? 
—Yes, and their wives, and the general population 
with Conservative principles. 

54,484. You thought it was a little centre of in- 
fluence >—Yes, 

54,485. You thought beer would influence the 
vote ?—I am afraid I had that idea. 

54,486. Are you sure you had ?>—Yes. 

54,487. Does beer influence votes ?—Yes. 

54,488, It does ?—Not to the extent that you 
mean me to say, or that-you think I mean to infer. I 
do not mean to influence a Liberal to vote for a Con- 
servative ; it might get a Conservative who would not 
vote till 4 o’clock to vote at 1 or 2. 

54,489. You are upon your oath. I ask whether 
you did not intend, when you gave her this money, 
amounting in the whole to 17s. 6d., that she should 
expend that money in procuring votes for Colonel 
Wilkinson ?>—Not by money payments. 

54,490. Did you not so intend it >—No. 

54,491, Did you intend that as much as 10s. should 
be spent in beer ; it would buy a great deal of beer ? 
—Yes, that is true. Some people drink gin. I do 
not know whether she had to send out for it. 

54,492. What reason had you to suppose that a lot 
of voters and their wives would come there to be 
influenced >—She drew them round her. She was 
such an enthusiast ; the place was full. 

54,493. Full of people who appeared to have votes ? 
—No, not full of people who appeared to have votes, 
full of other women. 

54,494. Working on the husbands and the sons, to 
get votes ?>—Yes, but not in a contrary direction to 
their opinion. 

54,495. Wanted a little gentle pressure to go the 
poll p—Yes. 

54,496. You thought the gentle pressure was beer ? 
—Yes. 

54,497. My duty is to ask you, upon your solemn 
oath, if it was money P—No. 

54,498. That you will swear ?—That I will swear. 

54,499. When did you hear of it afterwards ?—I 
never heard of it at all until Mrs. Darby I think was 
called. 

54,500. Did you ever see Mrs. Lockwood after 
this P—No. 

54,501. Did she ever come to you ?—No. 

54,502. Or ever write to you ?—No. 

54,508. You heard nothing of her ?—No. 

54,504. Do you know what terms she is on with 
her father, Mr. Wiley ?—Not the slightest. I know 
very little of the woman indeed. I do not suppose I 
saw the woman above that one hour on the election 
day altogether in my life. 

54,505. Did you yourself give any money for votes 
at the election ?—Certainly not. 

54,506. To no one ?—No. — 

54,507. Were you asked by anyone r—Yes. 

54,508. Did you canvass any other parts of the 
city ?—No. 

54,509, Not at all ?—No. I should not have done 
anything at all if this woman had. not’ pointed them 
out and made the path so easy. 

54,510-11. Were you tempted by the women ?—I 
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was tempted so far as calling upon the men that they in- 
dicated in that direction. Not tempted to do wrong, 
but tempted to do what I should not have done of my 
own accord. I do not know the locality. They were 
quite strangers to me ; I was quite out of my element 
in that part of the city, although I have relatives in 
another part of the ward which is a more respectable 
part of the ward, I am happy to tell you. 


(Adjourned for a short time.) 


54,512. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I wish to ask you a few 
questions now. On another occasion I may ask you 
more. What are the politics of Mr. Wells ?—I never 
could correctly understand. I believe he has been a 
Liberal, but is now a Conservative. I cannot speak 
of my own knowledge, but he is not an ardent poli- 
tician either way. 

54,513. “How long has he been in the employment 
of Mr. Coaks ?—About two and a half years or two 
years. 

54,514, Did you and he drive round in a trap to- 
gether, on that election day ?—No. 

54,515. Was he alone in the trap ?—I never saw 
him in the trap. 

54,516. Mave you not heard it stated that he was in 
a trap, and that he spoke to Mrs. Lockwood, and 
asked if she wanted to see you, and if she did and she 
could come round to the “Compasses” he would 
bring you there?—No; I think it was in this way, . 
that she explained she meta short stout gentleman, 
whom she did not know, but afterwards saw in a gig, 
I suppose, some months afterwards. That must have 
been incorrect. In her evidence she is speaking of 
1875, and in 1874 Mr. Wells was with me the whole 
time. That is an incorrect statement, that she did not 
know him; she saw him as much as she saw me. 

54,517. Do you mean that the person she after- 
wards saw in the gig, was not Wells?—I cannot say 
that. 

54,518. I want to know whether you and he were 
driving in a gig, together ?>—I never was in a gig on 
the election day. 

54,519. You think that Mr. Wells’ politics are Con- 
servative ?—I believe he is not very decided one way 
or.the other, but just af that time his politics were, I 
believe, Conservative. 

54,520. At that time they were ?—I believe they 
were. He was not very fervent in his expression of 
them. 

54,521. What sort of beer was it that these people 
were drinking ?—Porter, I suppose, 

54,522. How much per gallon would it cost >— 
Not very much. 

54,523. What quantity could be bought for 10s. >— 
Five or six gallons, but porter and beer means gin and 
all that sort of thing as well. 

54,524. You did not fancy that you were treating 
women to gin?—I did not treat any women to gin; 
they treated themselves, perhaps, with the money. 

54,525. You gave them money for a jollification >— 
But it might include spirits as well. 

54,526. (Mr. Howard.) You left that to the ladies ? 
—Certainly. 

54,527. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Your object being simply 
that the jollification might induce the voters to go and 
vote for your candidate ?—That was, perhaps, some 
portion of my idea; but I think what was more in my 
mind than that was, that such as did vote for him, 
through the influence of these women, should be 
regaled afterwards, as a sort of reward, a sort of 
refresher, for what they had done. 

54,528. So that they should understand that if they 
did go and vote, they should have a jollification after- 
wards ?—That was out of my hands entirely. I did 
not deal with any of these people any further than 
giving the money I did give. : 

54,529. I am referring to the large amount of 10s. 
for beer ?—There was a large floating concourse in 
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and out of this house. If 40 people had a glass a 
» piece that would run away with a great deal of beer, 
even if it were restricted to beer. 

54,529. Did you see anything like 40 people there ? 
—Not at one time, but I saw different people. 

54,530. What was the highest number you saw 
there ?—Hight or nine, I should say. 

54,531. That is very far short of 40?—I did not 
suppose 40 would be there at once, but this was going 
on for several hours in the day. Another eight might 
be substituted for the first eight, and so on. It was 
capable of a great deal of change ; it was a sort of 
floating running in and out; it was a kind of little 
head-quarters. 

54,532—3. I understand your hope was that she would 
expend the money in the purchase of beer or some 
other desirable liquor, to be distributed amongst non- 
voters and voters ?—Yes. 

54,534, So that the voters might be more ready to 
go and vote for Wilkinson?—Yes, quite promis- 
cuously. 

54 535. I suppose you know the words of the Act 
of Parliament ?—No, I do not know that I do. 

54,436. (Mr. Goldney.) What led to Wells going 
out with you?—We went out together for a walk 
round the city. 

54,537. About what time of the day ?—You mean 
in 1874? : 

54,538. 1875 ?—He did not go with me in 1875. 
He came for me at the office. 

54,539. At this interview at the “‘ Compasses,” with 
Mrs. Lockwood, when money was given to her, he was 
not with you ?>—Yes, he was. 

54,540. How did he come to go down with you to 
the “ Compasses” ?>—He came for me at the office, and 
I went with him to the “ Compasses.” 

54,541. Why should he go with you? He had 
nothing to do at the ‘ Compasses” ?—He sent the 
women there, I suppose. 

54,542. There was nothing to take him there r— 
Except the fact of these women being there. 

54,543. (Mr. Howard.) Was that an attraction ?— 
I do not know ; I cannot answer for Mr. Wells. 

54,544. (Mr. Goldney.) He met Mrs. Lockwood 
on Tombland ?>—Yes. 

54,545. There he had some conversation with her? 
—Yes. 

54,546. Which you did not hear ?—No. 

54,547. You were in Mr. Coak’s office ?—I was. 

54,548. Wells came back to the office P—Yes. 

54,549. Did he tell you that these women wanted 

ou at the “ Compasses ” P—Yes. 

54,550. Then you went to the “Compasses” to- 
gether >—Yes. 

54,551. Why should he go to the “Compasses ” ? 
He was not an ardent politician ?—He was not an 
ardent politician. I suppose he went to accompany 
me, for no particular object. 

54,552. Was there any work going on at the office ? 
—Oh yes. There was not the full order of work that 
does go forward on a regular way ; it was an off and 
on kind of day. 

54,553. Did Mr. Coaks know that you had both 
gone down to the ‘Compasses ” ? Certainly not ; I 
should say not. I daresay he would not have had any 
objection if he had known it, but he did not know it. 
He does not interfere with his clerk’s politics. 

54,554. But he would expect his clerks to be at 


work ?—He gives them some liberty, which he prob-. 


ably thinks they will use discreetly. 
54,555. This was in the middle of the day ?—Yes. 
54,556. What is your usual habit about the middle 
of the day ?—My usual habit is to go out for half an 
hour for luneh, as I have done to-day, and go back to 
work. That was an unusual occurrence of course. 
54,557. (Mr. Howard.) At Mrs. Lockwood’s, did 
Wells talk about voting, or about the election ?— 
Generally, but not in the way I did, for instance. 
54,558. Did you ever hear that Wells had been there 
afterwards, when you were not there ?—No. 
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54,559. (Mr. Goldney.) You went down to the 
“ Compasses ” ?—Yes, 

54,560. And then went back to Mr. Coaks’ office ? 
—I do not think I went back immediately from the 
*“Compasses.” I do not know whether I went home 
to dinner or not ; I am not quite certain, and my wife 
cannot recollect ; I have asked her. 

54,561. Did you go back to the office again that 
day ?>—Yes, . 

54,562. Are you sure ?>—Yes. 


54,563. You have been asking your wife about it, 


and neither of you remember whether you came home 
to dinner that day ?>—No. 

54,564. What is your usual time for coming home 
to dinner ?—About half-past 1 when I do go home ; 
but I do not go home as an ordinary thing. I some- 
times get my dinner or my lunch in the town. 

54,565. Do you live a littie way out of the city ?>— 
No, I do not; but I get my dinner nearer than J could 
by going home. 

54,566. After you started from Mr. Coaks’ office to 
go to the “Compasses,” was Wells with you ?—He 
was with me a considerable time afterwards. 

54,567. Where did you separate ?—If I went home, 
he would go to his dinner and I to mine. 

54,568. Do you remember where you separated ?— 
I do not. 

54,569. Was he with you the last time you were at 
Mrs. Lockwood’s >—No, I did not see him any more 
till 1 saw him at the office. 

54,570. About what time did you get back to the 
office ?—I should probably look in at the office about 
half-past 2. 

54,571. When you say you should look in, that means 
that you might have done it ?—I cannot positively 
swear, but I think I did. JI then went down to Mrs. 
Lockwood’s again as I had promised. I did not wish 
to do so, but as I had promised, and I generally keep 
my word when I can; I did go, with the result that I 
have told you. 

54,572. From Mrs. Lockwood’s did you come 
straight back to the office >—No, | went home for my 
wife, and we went into the market place together. 

54,573. You went home and fetched your wife and 
took her into the market place ?—Yes. 

54,574. You were looking at what was going on ? 
—Yes. 

54,575. When did you get back to the office >— 
Probably about 5 o’clock. 

54,576. Where did you leave your wife ?—I took 
her home. No, I am making a mistake ; my wife came 
with me as far as the office door, and she went home 
by herself. 

54,577. Did you tell her anything about giving these 
women the money ?—No. 

54,578. Who was the first person you men- 
tioned it to ?—I do not know that I ever mentioned it 
at all. 

54,579. Wells knew something about it ?—Wells 
knew what happened when he was with me. 

54,580. Did you mention it to Mr. Berry ?—No; 
Mr. Berry will be able to speak to that. 

54,581. (Mr. Howard.) Your wife has heard of it 
now r—Yes. 

54,582. What does she think of it >—Well, she does 
not think much of it. 

54,583. (Mr. Goldney.) You made a secret of it 2— 
No, not a special secret. 

54,584. Did you tell anyone ?>—No, I did not. There 
are many things I do not tell anyone, but I do not 
pretend to secrets. 

54,585. You kept it quiet at all events >—Yes. 

54,586. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything else you 
have to say ?>—I have heard, I do not know on what 
authority, whether it is good or bad, that Mrs. Lock- 
wood has been convicted of stealing property at Lud- 
lows, at the bottom of Elm Hill. I have no authority 
for saying that it is correct or otherwise. 

54,587. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What is your authority 
for saying that Mr. Wells is not a stanch Liberal ? 
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—I do not think that I have any authority for saying 
so. 

54,588. You say he is a Consetvative ?—I infer so 
from what he said. He did not say much about 
politics; but I inferred rather that he was a slight 
Conservative, or not much of anything, but rather 
Conservative inclined. 

54,589. When did you understand that >—Generally 
from general conversation. 

54,590. How long ago P—In 1874 and 1875. 

54,591. Do you know his handwriting ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

54,592. Look at that letter (handed) ; is that his 
handwriting ?—It is. 

54,593. Allow me to read it to you, and then you can 
give any explanation you like :—* 36, Castle Street, 
“ Holborn, E.C.,-17th Sept. 1875. Dear Sir,—I have 
“« received notices of objection signed John Copland 
“‘ against my name being retained on the municipal 
“ and parliamentary registers. Being a Liberal, I 
“ cannot for the life of me understand the motive of 
* your party. I have always been a stanch Liberal 
“ and have voted for Liberal candidates on all occasions 
“ when I have had a vote to give as I can convince 
“ you by reference to the town wherein I resided for 
“ upwards of twelve years prior to my taking up my 
“ abode at Norwich. I have paid the rent and rates 
“ out of my own pocket for upwards of two years past, 
“ and I ought to be entitled to have my name retained 
“ on the list.—Yours truly, R. G. Wztxs.” What do 
you say now as to his being a Conservative ?—I never 
heard of or saw that letter hefore. J do not know of 
my own knowledge whether Mr. Wells was a Con- 
servative or not, as | think I have taken some little 
pains to explain, but I thought he was Conservative 
jaclined. He never made very large professions either 
one ‘way or the other. I cannot account for his being 
Liberal or Conservative. He appeared slightly to 
favour the Conservative candidates, I thought, in 
talk. 

54,594. (Mr. Howard.) Who is John Copland ?— 
The Liberal objector, I believe. 

54,595. Do you know him ?—Yes. 

54,596. Do you see him?—I saw him not long 
ago. 
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54,597. Do you mean the messenger of this court ? 
—Yes. 

54,598. (Mr. Goldney.) He objects on behalf of the 
Liberals ?—On behalf of the Liberals. 

54,599. It would seem as if they agreed in your 
idea of his politics ?—It appears so; but I had not 
much idea of his politics at all. 

54,600. No one seems to have much idea of what 
his polities are ?—I believe they are not very decided. 

54,601. (Mr. Howard.) If your impression is not 
right, that heis “‘ Conservative inclined,” how can you 
understand the Liberal objection 2—That would appear 
to bear out my opinion, would it not ? 

54,602. I think you have already told me, but as 
this letter has been introduced, I ask you again; as I 
understand, you did not go out, nor, so far as you 
know, did Wells, with the intention of canvassing >— 


54,603. That was not in your mind >—No. 

54,604. Nor did you begin to canvass until you saw 
Mrs. Lockwood ?>—No. 

54,605. She beguiled you into it, as you say ?— 
Yes. 

54,606. Did Wells go into the shop at all?—He 
was not with me then. 

54,607. Dich he, in your company, canvass at any 
election p—Yes. 

54,608. When ?—In 1874. 

54,609. But not in 1875 ?—No. 

54,610. This letter is dated 17th September 1875. 
He did not go out to canvass at all?—Not to my 
knowledge, or with me. 

54,611. You did not P—No. 

54,612. Nor he with you ?—No. 

54,613. You said that before. That you swear ?— 
Yes, there is no mistake about that. 

54,614. You did not influence or canvass any living 
soul except Mrs. Lockwood, or through her, and the 
beer and gin and cordials you thought might be 
brought to bear upon others >—That is so. 

54,615. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you seek to get the 
17s. 6d. from Mr. Coaks >—No; I had no claim upon 
Mr. Coaks at all for it; it was entirely my own folly. 


WiLiiAM WRriGHT sworn\and examined. 


54,616. (Mr. Howard.) Do you live in Queen’s 
Head Yard, Cowgate Street >—Yes. 

54,617. Are you a voter ?—Yes, 

54,618. How long have you had a vote ?—Four 

ears. 

54,619. Do you remember the Thursday night 
berore the last election >—Yes. 

54,620. Do you remember meeting Wiley ?—Yes. 

54,621. You know him well ?—Yes; dealt with him 
about a year and a half. 

- 64,622. That was the iast election in 1875 ?—1875. 
54,623. It was night time >—Yes, between 9 and 10. 
54,624. About a quarter to 10?—Yes, between 9 

and 10. 

54,625. Was it in the passage leading into his 
yard ?>—Yes. 

54,626. You were going out of Magdalen Street, 
were you not r—Yes.’ 

54,627. He spoke to you, did he not >—Yes. 

54,628. What did he say to youP—Asked me if I 
would oblige him on Friday morning. 

54,629. Wiley said ?—Wiley said so to him. 

54,630. That was the following Friday, the polling 
day >—The next day morning. 

54,631. Tell me all he said ?>—I said, “ Yes, if you 
“ will pay me for my days work.” He said, “I will 
“ give you 5s.” 

54,632. There was something said about a can- 
didate ?—He asked me whether I would vote for Mr. 
Tillett. 

54,638, Did he say he would give you 5s. if you 
would ?— Yes. 

54,634. Vote for Mr. Tillett >—Yes. 


54,635. Did he give you the 5s.?—Two half crowns. 
54,636. He knew you well ?—Yes, right well. 
54,637. He knew you were a voter ?—Yes. 

54,638. I owed him a little money ;, I think it was 
about 27s.; I paid him down; I think about 3s. 2d. I 
owe him now. 

54,639. There was no one present when this trans- 
action took place ?—No one but me and Mr, Wiley. 

54,640. Was it in the dark passage ?—In the dark 
passage. 

54,641. 

54,642. 

54,643. 

54,644. 
Yes. 

54,645. You voted for Colonel Wilkinson ?—Yes, I 
always voted a Tory, and I should never vote anything 
else. 

54,646. You always voted purple ?—Yes, I always 
did. 

54,647. As long as you had a vote ?—Yes. 

54,648. Had you voted at each election ?—I voted 
for Stracey and Huddleston when those two put up, 
and then 1 voted for Huddleston alone, and I voted for 
Wilkinson alone. 

54,649. You have never voted anything else but 
Tory ?—Nothing else. 

54,650. I suppose he did not know how you voted ? 
—No. 

54,651. Did you ever tell him r—No.. 

54, 652. When he said, “ Will you oblies me,” you 
knew what that meant ?—Yes. 

54,653. That is the ordinary way in which the 


Which passage ?—Leading into his yard. 
Did you vote ?>—Yes. 

How did you vote ?—For Mr, Wilkinson. 
You took the 5s. to vote for Mr. Tillett >— 


Se 
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question is put?—Yes, that they talk to you if they 
have given you anything. 

54,654. You understand that thoroughly ?—Yes. 

54,655. You do not want anything else to explain 
it >—No. 

54,656. As you understand it so well, what does it 
mean ?—It means, obliging him, voting for the party 
that he belongs to. 

54,657. You said, “ Yes, I will oblige you” ?—Yes. 

54,658. Meaning him to understand that he had 
asked you to vote for Tillett for the 5s.?—Yes. 

54,659. You said, “Yes, I will oblige you,” mean- 
ing you would vote for Tillett >—Yes. 


Mr. Wacr Lockett MenpHAm 


54,665. (The witness.) I should wish to correct the 
evidence I gave yesterday. A question was put to me 
without any previous notice, and therefore I spoke 
hastily, and without having time to consider. Mr. 
Coaks stated to you that Robert Hart told him that I 
pressed him (Robert Hart) to vote on the election of 
1870. At the close of my éxamination it was put to 
me by Mr. Goldney whether or not it did not stand 
thus, that he was under an obligation to me as well 
as to Mr. Coaks. 

54,666. (Mr. Goldney.) Debtor to both ?—Debtor 
to both. I said, yes. In that I was mistaken, for this 
reason ; I had explained previously that the obligation 
to which I referred was that upon the failure of 
Harvey and Hudson’s Bank, I got his account trans- 
ferred, and I advanced the money for the purpose of 
enabling him to conduct his business. The failure 
of Harvey and Hudson was just before or just after 
that election, July 1870 ; and the account had not then 
been transferred to Gurneys, and I had not then 
advanced him the money. I have got the fact for 
which I did advance him the money. I find I did 
not make any advances to carry on his business in the 
year 1871, therefore he was under no obligation what- 
ever to me at that election. 

54,667. Had you had any previous money trans- 
actions with him whatever >—None whatever. 

54,668. (Mr. Howard.) Of any kind ?—Of any kind. 
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54,660. You took the two half-crowns, and put 
them into your pocket ?—Yes. 


54,661. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You promised him that 
you would vote for Tillett ?—Yes, I did. 


54,662. (Mr. Howard.) You knew that this was_ 


selling your vote?—I did not know the folly of it 
when I was doing it ; I have heard since. 


54,663. You sold your vote for money?—Yes, I 
did. 

54,664. You must have known that was wrong ?— 
I did not, not just at the time, not being any scholar, 
not having any learning. 


recalled and further examined. 


54,669. Whether your own moneys, or the moneys of 
a client >—No. 

54,670. I do not want to go at too much length 
into this, but what began the money transactions with 
him ?—The failure of Harvey and Hudson’s. 

54,671. Give me an idea ?—He had an account with 
Harvey and Hudson, but it was overdrawn. He knew 
perfectly well, unless he could get credit elsewhere 
through some banker, that he must break up. I pro- 
mised to get his account transferred. 1 went to 
Gurneys, and I got a credit for him by which he was 
enabled to discharge the obligation to the liquidator of 
Harvey and Hudson’s Bank; and some time after that, 
finding he was pressed for money to carry on his 
business, I made him some advances, but they did 
not begin until 1871. 

54,672. (Mr. Goldney.) Had he been an old client ? 
—TI had known him for years. 

54,673. He sent for you as an old friend ?—Yes, I 
had known him, as Mr. Coaks did, politically. 

54,674. It was not a professional transaction, but 
merely a transaction between friends ?—That is all. 

54,675. (Mr. Howard.) Was he indebted to you at 
the time, for anything ?—No. 

54,676. Not for professional services rendered ?— 
Not one penny. 

54,677. At any time ?—No. I merely wish to put 
myself right with the Commissioners. 


* Mr. Wirt1am Rosertson recalled and further examined. 


54,678. (Mr. Howard.) You are one of the ward 
managers. We understand that some of the ward 
managers wish to say something to the Commis- 
sioners. Have you anything to say ?—Only with 
reference to the opinion expressed by the Commis- 
sioners, I think it was last Tuesday week. 

54,679. Were you in Court?—I was in Court. 
That the managers had threatened that they would 
employ messengers in the same manner that they had 
done at the late election. 

54,680. At another election ?—At another election, 
as they had done in 1875. I just wish to refer you 
to the evidence I gave then, which was that I should 
think that, after this inquiry, no one would employ 
labour at all. I also stated that I should recommend 
any candidate to throw himself on the hands of the 
constituency, I find that reported in two or three of 
the Norwich papers. 

54,681. We will not trouble you with the Norwich 
papers. We have the official shorthand notes. I 
~ only want to know what it is you desire to say about 
your evidence ?—I simply wish to repeat what I said 
before, that I should think nobody after this inquiry, 
would employ labour at all. 

54,682. Am I to understand that is all you said? I 
give you this intimation, that I examined you at some 
length ?—Yes. 

54,683. Is that all you said ?—That is all I wish 
to say. 

54,684. That is the effect of all you said '—That I 
should not do the same thing again. 

54,685. The question is whether you would employ 
the people again at another election ?—Certainly not ; 
I stated so in my previous evidence. 


54,686. That is what you desire to say ?—That is 
what I desire to say. 

54,687.' Listen, if you please, to the shorthand notes. 
These are questions put, until I tell you to the con- 
trary, by me to you ( The learned Commissioner read 
from questions 5782 to 5798) ?—I said distinctly, 
60 


54,688. These are the shorthand writer’s notes, 
and, even if it had been 60, there would not be much 
difference >—TI can be sure of what I said myself. 

54,689. I have read this over to you, in order that 
you may have the fullest opportunity of explaining ? 
—TI said under the circumstances. Now the like cir- 
cumstances never can occur again, 

54,690. Ihave given you the best opportunity in 
the matter. My questions all through the examination 
were, “ under similar circumstances, with the full work 
of an ordinary election, what would you do” ?—I did 
not know that it was an improper practice to employ 
labour. Now I do know, the circumstances cannot 
occur again. 

54,691. Having read those questions and answers, 


’ take a moment to reflect whether the last observation 


you have now made has anything to do with it. I 
call your attention to the fact that I examined you, 
and when an objection was made, (I thought without 
sufficient consideration,) to the ward managers’ evi- 
dence, I suggested to one or two of the witnesses that 
we had endeavoured to examine the ward managers 
on the Liberal side laboriously, and almost wearily, 
with a view to enable them to answer our questions, 
and you were one of the persons so examined, 
and J pray you to remember it. Throughout this 
long list of questions, I constantly repeated the same 
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proposition, “a similar election under similar circum- 
stances, an ordinary election with the full work, what 
would you do”? Over and over again, you say you 
would put on the same number ; and the only differ- 
ence is this, that you make it 65 instead of 75, which 
would be simply the number of those who absented 
themselves ? — That I believed absented themselves. 

54,692. The effect of the answer is that you would 
do that ?—I most solemnly swear that I said, in answer 
to you, that I should think no one would employ 
labour after this inquiry, in the latter part of my 
evidence. 

54,693. Do you agree with the evidence you have 
given? I cannot argue this question ; we can only 
take your evidence, and are willing that your evi- 
dence now should be contrasted with your evidence 
the other day ?—I gave my evidence with the know- 
ledge I then had. At the time I acted I had no 
knowledge that it was illegal. 

54,694. Pray do not let any gentleman, whether 
in the box or not, go off on a false scent. Itis not a 
question whether it is or is not illegal. ‘The question 
is whether the number was necessary for the work ?>— 
Under similar circumstances. 

54,695. I have asked you whether, for the purposes 
of a future election, the same number would be 
necessary ?—At a future election I should not employ 
the same number of men. 

54,696. That is not the question. I wish to deal 
frankly with you about it. It is not a question of 
whether you would do it again, because you think 
there isa doubt about the law, or anything of that 
sort. You said in effect to me, “I would employ the 
‘* same number again, because they were necessary 
“ to do the work” ?—TI also said, when you put it, 
after this inquiry, would anyone employ messengers, 
most distinctly, no. I do not find that ; you read 
that in your report. 

54,697. You would not employ messengers any 
more ?—I would not employ messengers any more 
after this inquiry. 

54,698. Suppose an election came again next week, 
under similar cireumstanees, with the same kind of 
work to do, would you, if you interfered in the elec- 
tion, employ the same number of men ?—I was pre- 
suming under the same circumstances as the last 
election. 

44,699. I agree with you, and my questions were 
directed to that very point?—After the inquiry 
before Mr. Justice Lush, knowing that it is improper 
to employ a single voter, of course I should do 
nothing of the kind. 

(Mr. Goldney.) It is not a question of voters or 
non-voters ; it is a question of number. 

54,700. (Mr. Howard.) Do reflect for a minute. 
If you do not want to reflect, say so. It is nota 
question of voter or non-voter ; it isa question whether 
you would want so many men, of some sort or other, 
to do the work of an election under the same circum- 
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stances ?—The same circumstances never can occur 


- again. 


54,701. Is that all you wish to say ?—The same 
circumstances never can occur again. J have more 
knowledge. 

54,702. Js that what you want to say in addition 
to your previous evidence ?—I want to support what 
I said, that I think no one, after this inquiry, will 
employ a single messenger. 

54,708. That is not the point. I have endeavoured 
to make myself clear to you ?—I really confess I do 
not understand your drift. 

54,704. I think I spent three hours with you on a 
previous occasion. I will give you another oppor- 
tunity. The point is not whether you would like to 
engage in another election, or employ messengers, or 
not. The questions were, supposing you did, and 
another election came, of the same kind, under similar 
circumstances, would you employ as many men ; and. 
your answers were, “ Yes’ ?>—I said that I employed 
no men more than I wanted; and, under similar 
circumstances, I would do so again. 

54,705. Do you say that to-day ?—I say that to- 
day ; and I say again that similar circumstances never 
will occur. 

54,706. Never mind whether similar circumstances 
will or will not happen. Assuming they were to 
happen, would you employ the same number of men ? 
That is the question here, and it is the question 
you have just answered in the box ?p—I have. I will 
say, as I said before, that the same thing will never 
happen again. I will have nothing to do withit. I 
think it is only fair that what I said should be 
reported. 

54,707. You can correct anything in the witness 
box ?—That is one thing I should like to say, that L 
said in my evidence before, that after this inquiry no 
one would employ labour. 

54,708. I understood you to say that more than 
once, and gave you credit for having said it, and I 
believe it is in the shorthand writer’s notes ?—I be- 
lieved it was not in, because you did not read it. 

54,709. I give you now one last opportunity ; the 
point was this, supposing another election came, and 
you did interfere, and employed labour, would you 
require, under similar circumstances, as many men ?— 
I say I did that which I believed to be perfectly just 
and honourable; and, under the same circumstances, I 
should have done the same thing. 

54,710. You would ?—I say I will never have any- 
thing to do with another election. . 

54,711. You would employ the same number of 
men? Now you see the point, will you deal with it,? 
—I say what I stated then was perfectly true. 

54,712. If you interfered at all, and employed 
labour, you would employ the same number of men at 
an election under similar circumstances ?—Under the 
same circumstances, I should do the same as I did 
before ; but the same circumstances never can occur 
in the city of Norwich. 


Mr. Aurrep Kenr recalled and further examined. 


54,7138. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know whether 
you have anything to say >—I have been out of town, 
and only returned a day or two ago, and I have under- 
stood that an impression was on the mind of the 
Commissioners that the ward managers had asserted 
their determination to do the same thing as they had 
done before, including the employment of voters. I 
have heard from the Commissioners to-day: that that 
was not the Commissioners’ idea, therefore [ shall have 
very little to say about it. 

54,714. I can quite see where you have been mis- 
led. You did not see that, I take it, in any printed 


‘report of the evidence ; if you did, tell me ?—I did. 


54,715. Do you mean the very word “ voters ” ?— 
No, I mean that is the impression I got. I have been 
absent for nearly three weeks. 

54,716. Under those circumstances, seeing that you 


inadvertently have been misled, have you anything to 
add to your evidence ?—One almost forgets what one’s 
evidence was. Ido not think I have. What I stated 
then was the truth, but it might be better for me to ~ 
hear it before I explain it, or qualify it. Still I am 
content, so far as I am concerned, to leave matters 
where they are. I had no intention to repeat the 
same thing in the employment of voters; and, as I 
said in my examination, I certainly should reduce the 
number that were employed by myself personally, 
although I was not responsible for the employment of 
many, as I explained to the Commissioners. 

54,717. Do you say that you would reduce the - 
number in any event ?—What I said was this in my 
last examination \ i 

54,718. Is your recollection this, that you said that 
if an election came of the same kind, under similar 
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Circumstances, you would do with fewer men ?—With 
Some fewer. 

54,719. Did you mention the number ?—I do not 
think I did. 

54,720. That is what you want to say to-day P— 
Yes, I am content to say that. 

54,721. I will tell you the one or two places where 
your evidence relates to this question. You, also, 
were examined I think by me?—I was, and by Mr. 
Commissioner Goldney. 

54,722. I will give you one of each. I said to you, 
after you had gone through the number of messengers, 
“Supposing an election came next week, with your 
present experience, would you put on so many men ?” 
and your answer was, “If the work came in the same 
way I should put on the same number with the 
exception of” what do you think you said ?—Very 
few, I daresay. 

54,723. Would you be surprised to learn that you 
only took off two or three ?—Very possibly, but some- 
times two or three comprises more than that limit. 

54,724. Then Mr. Commissioner Goldney put 
these questions (Zhe learned Commissioner read 
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questions 6549 and 6550 and questions 6613 and 
6614.) You drew a distinction to-day as between 
voters and non-voters. J daresay you may have said 
that you would not employ voters again ; but it is not 
a question of voters?—I had not the advantage of 
hearing what took place, as Mr. Robertson had. 

54,725. What do you say under those circumstances, 
I do not wish you to say anything, but I thought 
you wanted to make an explanation ?>—I have no need 
to make an explanation whatever on that. Obviously 
the question put by the Commissioner might have 
included actually the employment of voters, but still 
I adhere to the statement I made before, that whether 
it included the employment of a voter or not, so far as 
I am personally concerned, I “should feel it necessary 
to employ the same within a very few. 

54,726. You said two or three, and it may be 
within two or three?—It may be half-a-dozen, but 
you may remember several of them were not employed 
by me or by my authority. 

54,727. I do not hold you responsible for them ?— 
I should not have troubled to make any explanation, 
but I wished to say what was satisfactory to the 
Commissioners. 


Mr. Groren Epwarp Brook recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) I am very much in the position of 
Mr. Kent, I understood the impression of the Com- 
missioners to be that doing the same thing again 
meant employing voters. I wish to say that if the 
same kind of work had to be done again under the 
same circumstances, that is to say in the same time, 
my evidence is that I could not do it, neither could 
anybody do it with less than100men. ‘That I adhere 


to, but I shall have nothing to do with the employ- 
ment of voters again. 

54,728. (Mr. Howard.) You see that is not the point? 
—I see it now, but Idid not understand that last week. 

54,729. It is a pity you did not see it last week ?— 
Yes, if I had seen it I should not have troubled you 
again. 

54,730. Are you content ?—Yes. 


Mr. SAmvurL Easter recalled and further examined. 


64,731. (Mr. Howard.) Do you wish to say any- 
thing to us?—I have been labouring under the same 
impression that the other ward managers have on our 
side. 

54,732. That it turned on voters >—Yes, I thought 
the Commissioners were under the impression that 
the purport of our evidence was that we should 
employ voters again, as we had done in the past. _ 

54,7383. You can see now what a delusion that is ? 
—Certainly. 

54,734. The question is, as you see at once, the 
number of men ?—Yes. 

54,7385. Not the question of their quality and 
character ?—Yes, I see it. 

54,736. Have you anything to add?—I have 
nothing to add to or take away from my evidence. _ 

54,737. Are you content?—Under the same cir- 
cumstances as the last election I should employ the 
same number of men, less the reduction I made in my 


evidence, but I should certainly abstain from the 
employment of voters. 

54,738. That is another matter. As to the main 
point before us, as to which we were instructed you 
desired to offer an explanation, you have nothing to 
add ?—No ; I inferred from the remarks you made to 
Mr. Smith, that you meant that the Liberal ward 
managers were determined to be corrupt. 

54,739. Do not argue that; the Commissioners have 
said nothing of the sort, and none of the ward managers 
have ventured to suggest until they came to the Com- 
missioners ina body. You are content with your 
evidence as it stands >—Certainly. 

54,740. You have nothing to add to it or take from 
it >—No, before I retire may I refer to the evidence 
given in this box by a man named Buttifant, alias 
* Dugen.” 

54,741. On this point >No. 

54,742, Then wait another opportunity. 


Mr. SAMvEL BENNETT recalled and further examined, 


54,743. (Mr. Howard.) You were associated with 
Mr. Breese, were you not ?—Yes. 

54,744. You have been examined ?—Yes. 

54,745. You were examined, and [ think at a 
certain stage of your evidence I desired you not 
to continue your examination at that time ; do you 
remember ?—You wished me to come up upon the 
Monday. 

54,746. I desired you not to go further on the 
occasion ?—You wished me to look at the rate book 
and consider over one or two things. _ 

54,747. I have a distinct recollection of your 
evidence. You did retire from the box, and did not 
present yourself for further examination ?—I pre- 
sented myself on the Monday, and I was not called. 
I was sitting here the whole of the Monday, and 
thought if you wanted me I should be called. ! 

54,748. You did not make any application to be 
called 2—No, I was sitting there, 


54,749. Have you anything to say as to your 
evidence ?—I have simply to say that I did not intend 
at any future election to be concerned in it, and that 
is the opinion I had then. With the light I gained 
on the trial of the election petition before Mr. Justice 
Lush, I then formed the conclusion that the whole 
machinery of elections now adopted was wholly 
unnecessary ; and I came to the further conclusion 
that I would have nothing more to do with it. 

54,750. As you have already gathered, that is not 
the point before us. The point is simply one of 
numbers. It is not a question whether, in conse- 
quence of legal or moral doctrines or rules, you would 
or would not do it, but supposing you did it, what 
would be the numbers ?—Under present circum- 
stances, or the late circumstances ? 

54,751. Are you going to give us your evidence on 
that point, because you have given none ?—That 
would make all the ditference. 
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54,752. You come up to object to impressions on 
our mind derived from your evidence ?>—Yes, that I 
threatened to do it again. 

54,753. Do not assume that I said that of you. 
What have you to say ?>—Under present circumstances 
I should not do it. 

54,754. Why ?—Because I believe the existing 
machinery to be wholly unnecessary, and I will have 
nothing whatever to do with elections. 

54,755. I will give you this opportunity; if the 
same machinery were resorted to at another election, 
and you took part in that election for your side, and 
the election were very similar to the last, would 
you or would you not employ the same number of 
men, whether they were voters, or not, to do the work ? 
—I should not be engaged myself; I should not 
employ the men. 

54,756. I cannot allow you to escape on that. You 
have asked me to examine you, and [ insist on an 
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answer ?—I say those circumstances never can happen 
again, because I will never again have anything to do 
with an election. 

54,757. Is that how you wish it to stand in your 
evidence r—I am quite content it should stand. 

54,758. Is that how you would like your answer to 
my question to stand ?—At any future election I shall 
have nothing to do with it. 

54,759. Is that the answer you wish to stand on 
the shorthand writer’s notes, against the questions I 
put to you ?—I am perfectly content that answer 
should stand as to whether I should employ men at a 
future election. 

54,760. Have you anything further to say >—Not 
with reference to that point, but I have on one or two 
points. 

54,761. At a convenient season you may, but on 
this point you have nothing further to add P—No, I 
shall have nothing further to do with an election. 


Mr. Witt1am Honter recalled and further examined. 


54,762. (Mr. Howard.) Have you anything to add 
to your evidence on this point ?—AII I desire to call 
to the attention of the Commissioners is the fact of 
my having said that nothing should induce me to 
undertake the management of an election at any 
future election. 

54,763. That is allis you desire to say ?—That is 
all I desire to say. 

54,764. You know how I have examined the last 
witnesses ?>—That is why I preferred saying nothing 
more than that I believe I did perfectly, fairly, and 


_ honestly at the time. 


S, H. Wiley. 


54,765. (Mr. Goldney.) And the number given by 
you is a justifiable number ?—I believed at that time 
it was. 

54,766. Subject to the exceptions you made ?— 
Subject to the exceptions I made. 

54,767. (Mr. Howard.) You would not have any 
more, but under the same circumstances it would be 
the same number ?—Under any circumstances I would 
not. 

54,768. If you did happen to do it again ?—If 
nothing would induce me, I do not know how I could 
answer that question. 


SamuEL Hari Wixey recalled and further examined. 


54,769. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you hear William 
Wright examined ?—No. 

54,770. You did not come back in time >—No. 

54,771. Have you heard what he said p—No, 

54,772. He said something about you in the 1875 
election >—What did he say ? 

54,773. You remember we mentioned his name to 
you when you were in the box before ?—Yes. 

54,774. You knew who the man was r—Yes. 

54,775. Do you remember what you said about him ? 
It was the same man that we talked about then, and 
the man you said you knew ?—Yes. 

54,776. He has been here and has given some 
evidence about you ?—I do not know. 

54,777. I want you to tell us, first of all, the names 
of the people that you bribed in 1875?—I don’t 
suppose I can tell you one, for I never bribed one, so 
that I cannot tell you. 

54,778. That you gave money to ?—Not a single 
one. 

54,779. That you swear ?—That I will solemnly 
swear. 

54,780. I want the names of the people that you 
gave money to in 1874 ?—I told you I did not know 
them. 

54,781. So you have said once. You have also said 
you did not give anybody any money in 1875 ?—In 
1875 I never gave anybody a farthing. 

54,782. That you have sworn to ?—I have. 


54,783. I want to know how much money you_ 


received in 1870?—I was in Court and heard that. 
I told the Commissioners, when I was here before, 
that I could not recollect having anything to do with 
Mr. Coaks until 1874. © 

54,784. And that you had never been employed in 
any election before >—And that I had never been em- 
ployed in any election before. The Chairman kept 
pressing and pressing me, and I kept saying I could 
not recollect, and I did not recollect anything at all 
about it, until I heard Mr. Miller speak of it to-day. 

54,785. You also swore you never had been em- 


ployed in any election before ?—I never was employed 
at any election before. 


54,786. But you were in 1870 ?—I was in 1870; I 
recollect that ; there was no employment in that. 

54,787. Now, see if your recollection has improved 
as regards 1875; think about 1875 ?—I was not em- 
ployed by anybody in 1875; I never paid anybody a 
halfpenny in 1875, that I will swear and do swear ; 
not a farthing, nor yet a halfpenny, or a shilling. 

54,788. Half crowns ?—Not a half crown. 

54,789. Half crowns r—Not one. 

54,790. (Mr. Howard.) Two ?—Not two. 

54,791. (Mr. Goldney.) Is there a passage in your 
yard ?—Yes. 

54,792. Going up to your yard ?—Yes. 

54,793. ‘Think about that and the night before the 
election in 1875 ?--I can think nothing about that, 
neither 1875, nor yet any other time. 

54,794. You were in the passage that evening >— 
That I do not know. 

54,795. Come, will you swear you were not ?—-I 
may pass and repass up and down as I go to my coal- 
bin, not to stop there. 

54,796. Did you stop there?—I think it is very 
likely ; I have to go up and down to my place. 

54,797. (Mr. Howard.) You would not have to 
stop long for that >—That’s true, still I should have a 
little conversation with some one if I gave them two 
half crowns. 

54,798. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you give anybody two 
half crowns ‘—I did not. 

54,799. In your passage P—In my passage. 

54,800. Did you see anybody in your passage >—I 
do not know whether I did or not, as I passed and 
repassed. If I had anything to do with giving half 
crowns, I should know that, because I should have to 
have a little conversation with them, but I should not 
have to stop in my passage, only to go up. 

es oom Did you speak to anybody in your passage ? 
—No. 

54,802. That you swear. I mean on the Thursday 
night before the election ?—Yes, I could swear that. 
I do not believe I stopped in the passage with any- 
one; in fact I did not stop in the passage with anyone. 

_ 54,803. Did you speak to anyone in the passage ? 
Never mind about stopping there ?—No. : 
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54,804, Did you canvass anybody in the passage ?>— 
I did not. 

54,805. Did you canvass anybody at all for that 
election ?—I did not. 

54,806. Did you ever canvass anybody for any 
election ?>—Yes, I did in 1874; I have stated. 

54,807. Any other election ?—No. 

54,808. Did you ever hear of a man named Mr, 
Wilde ?—Yes. 

54,809. Did you ever have any transaction with 
him ?—No. 

54,810. Were you ever employed by him ?—No. 

54,811. Who is the man they call “ Balance Wiley ” ? 
—I don’t know him. 

54,812. Never heard at all of him ?—Never, not 
until I saw it in the paper ; that is an infernal lie, 
when Mr. Phillips said that. He does not know me, 
and I do not know him. 


54,813. (Mr. Howard.) Tt is quite sufficient to say 
it is a lie ?—He should keep his “ Argus” paper right. 

54,814. You should behave yourself respectfully 
when you are in court ?>—I do. 

54,815. (Mr. Goldney.) You distinctly swear that 
you gave nobody any money on the Thursday evening 
or any other evening before the election in 1875 ?—I 
did not. 

54,816. (Mr. Howard.) Let me point out to you 
that you are upon your oath; now, do you understand 
me ?—Yes. 

54,817. You are upon your oath ?—Yes. 

54,818. (Mr. Goldney.) Now, think again ?>—I do 
not want to think any more. I know better than that. 
I never gave anybody two half crowns, nor get one in 
1875. 

54,819. Or any money ?—Not any money, neither 
copper, silver, nor gold, nor yet paper. 

54,820. Which party were you in the interest of in 
1875 ?—I was on the Liberal party in 1875. 

54,821. Now, I must press you again. What was 
your transaction in 1870 ?—I paid several men then to 
vote for Colman and Huddleston. 

54,822. 1870 ?—I never canvassed anyone, then. 

54,823. You did not ?>—No. 

54,824. What money did you receive ?—The 5/. I 
had from Mr. Coaks was merely to keep myself still, 
and not get anybody to vote for Mr. Tillett. That’s all 
it was, and I did not canvass anyone. I never laid out 
a halfpenny. 

54,825. What did you do in 1868 ?—I do not know 
that I did anything in 1868, only vote myself. 

54,826. Think ?—I did not canvass anyone. 

54,827. Think about it >—I did not canvass anyone, 
in 1868. 

54,828. When was the last time before 1868, that 
you canvassed anyone ?—I do no know that I canvassed 
anyone at all before that. 

54,829. Why should you have had 5/. to keep still 
in 1870, if you had never taken any part before ?— 
Mr. Coaks sent for me, because he knew very well I 
always voted on the Liberal side. 

54,830. You were not an active Tory. You took no 
part, you did not canvass anyone ?>—He says I am an 
active man. I never did anything but go and vote 
myself, 

‘64,831. Why should you have had dl. to keep quiet ? 
—Because, Mr. Coaks, no doubt, thought that I knew 
about the place there, and I always voted that side. He 
did not wish me to canvass or yet to vote for Mr. 
Tillett ; that is all it was. 

54,832. You say you did not canvass P—Yes. 

54,833. He thought the same as other people think, 
that you canvassed and are an active man ‘—They may 
think, and they think wrong. 

54,834. (Mr. Howard.) Assuming your story to be 
- true, you imposed on Mr. Coaks ?—No, i did not; he 
sent for me, I did not go to him. 

54,835. (Mr. Goldney.) He believed you were an 
active man r—He thought possibly I might canvass 
people to vote for Mr. Tillett, and he did not wish Mr. 
‘Tillett to get in. 
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54,836. Had Mr. Coaks taken any part in the 1868 8S. H. Wiley. 


election ?—I do not recollect. 

54,837. You do not recollect whether he was agent 
or anything of the sort ?—No. 

54,838. Not in 1868 ?—I do not recollect. 

54,839. When Sir Henry Stracey first stood ?—I do 
not recollect. 

54,840. How many years have you been in Norwich ? 
— All my lifetime. 

54,841. You still swear you never took any active 
part, and were never paid for any election but these 
two ?—I was never paid by anyone. 

54,842, That you swear ?—I will swear. 

cae Except 1870 and 1874 ?—Except 1870 and 
1874. 

54,844. And that you never acted at all with or 
under Mr. Wilde ?—No, I never did. 

54,845. In any way ?—In any way. 

54,846. Under whom did you act ?—No one; only 
myself. 


54,847. Never took any part in elections ?—No, — 


only as I have gone up and voted along with people. 

54,848. Taken them up to vote ?—No, never took 
anybody up. 

54,849. Upon the election day ?—No. 

54,850. Where did you go up with other people ?— 
Sometimes two or three of us go up together, neigh- 
bours. 

54,851. That is what you generally did ?—No, I 
did not generally. Sometimes I went alone. Years 
back I have gone up with one or two of my neigh- 
bours that lived about the place, same as other people. 
You will see three or four people go up together, 
neighbours. 

54,852. That is not taking an active part >—No. 

54,853. You have never taken an active part >—No. 

54,854. You have never done any wrong ?—I have 
never done any wrong at an election. 

54,855. Except 1874 ?—Hxcept 1874. 

54,856. You suddenly began bribing 30 or 40 
people you did not know anything about ?—They 
were all strangers to me. 

54,857. And you were about the best known man 
in the ward to them ?—At least I should not suppose 
they knew me, or I should have known them. 

54,858. Why should you suppose they did not 
know you? You have lived in the ward all your 
lifetime ?>—It runs further than my ward. 

54,859, We know the polling place you took them 
to, and where you got them from, and we know where 
you live ?—Yes, but they do not live there, though 
they voted there. 

54,860. (Mr. Howard.) Where do they live ?—I 
cannot tell you. 

54,861. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know what 
arrangements are made us to where they live and 
where they have to vote ?—I asked where they have 
to go and vote. 

54,862. A man who lives in the sixth ward does 
not go into the fourth to vote ?—Certainly not. 

54,8638. If they voted in the seventh ward, they 
must have lived there ?—The men I asked to vote 
voted in the seventh ward. 

54,864. And they lived in the seventh ward ?— 
They lived in the seventh ward, or they would not 
have voted there. 

54,865. You live in the seventh ward ?—I do. 

54,866. You have for a great many years ?—Yes 

54,867. You took them up one at a time P—I did 

54,868. You were walking in the street a long 
time ?— Yes. 

54,869. You did not know anybody who saw you 
walking up with a voter ?—No, I kept away when I 
saw anybody that I thought knew me. 

54,870. (Mr. Howard.) You did not ask their 
names ?>—No, I did not ask any of their names. 

54,871. You did not know them ?—No, 

54,872. You did not know where they lived ?—No. 

54,873. You did not know whether they had votes 
or not >—Yes, I did, by their card ; they showed me 
the voting card. 
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54,877. You bought Conservatives and Liberals 
alike, was that it >—Yes. 


54,878. At how much a head ?—é5s. They said 
they did not care which way they voted if they got 


S. H. Wiley. 54,874. What card had they ?—-Some one, some 


another. 
54,875. Both sides ?—Yes. 
54,876. I was going to say you bribed the lot >— 


16 Oct. 1875. 


Yes. paid; that is what they were standing about for. 
W. Wright. Wiiiram Wricut recalled and further examined. 
54,879. (Mr. Howard.) Do you recognise Wiley ?—I know the man right well. 
! SS. H. Wiley. Samurt Hari Witey recalled and further examined. 


ee ee 


54,880. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know Wright ?— 
Yes, [ know him. 

54,881. Wright has sworn that on the night before 
the election in 1875, you gave him 5s. in the passage 
leading into your yard, and that you asked him to 
vote for Mr. Tillett ?—I never saw him, so help me 
God. 

(William Wright.) He saw me on the Thursday 
evening, as near half-past 9 or a quarter to 10, as L 
can tell to a minute or two, and gave me two half 
crowns, 

54,882. (Mr. Howard.) And asked you to vote for 
Mr. Tillett ? 

(William Wright.) For Mr. Tillett, and I voted 
for Colonel Wilkinson. 

(The witness.) I never saw him at all. 

54,883. (Mr. Howard.) When did you see him 
before that ?—I never saw him until the Saturday. 

54,884. You know him by sight >—I know him by 
sight. I know him to be a blackguard. 1 would not 
have anything to do with him. 

54,885. You would not have anything to do with 
. him ?—I would not give him a penny to save his 
life. 

(William Wright.) He trusted me as high as 35s, 
at a time. 

( The witness.) I did not. 

(William Wright.) Your wife did ? 

( The witness.) No, nor yet a pound. 

54,886. (Mr. Howard.) I caution you to be careful. 
These are matters which the Commissioners are 
to judge of, and no one else. J want you to bear 
that in mind ?>—What is the first day he was sub- 
penaed here? Will you tell me, please, because I 
happened to be coming along and he said he did not 
know what he was subpcenaed here for, and we talked 
and he said, “I never had anything of you, and you 
“ and me never had anything to do with election 
“ matters.” IJ do not know what. it is about. 

54,887. When was this ?—The first day he was sub- 
peenaed, I do not know the date. 

54,888. Now, attend tome. When did you meet 
Wright and have this conversation with him ?—When 
we were coming up here. 

54,889. When was that ?—I do not know what day 
that was. 

54,890. How many days ago ?—I think it was the 
day before yesterday. 

54,891. Rely upon your own recollection. 
your oath, when was it ?—I do not reccollect. 

54,892. You must know ?—I do not know whether 
it was Wednesday or Thursday. 

54,893. Two or three days ago >—Yes 

54,894. Where did you meet him ?—Against Fye 
Bridge, I think that is where we met. 

54,895. Did you meet him, or overtake him ?>—We 
did not meet; he was forward of me rather. 

54,896. Did you follow him ?—I think he followed 
me, now I come to recollect ; | know we were close 
together. 

54,897. I have a reason for asking you ?—He 
followed me. 

54,898. Will you swear that ?—I will tell you if I 
can recollect ; he followed me. 

54,899. You swear that y—Yes, I do now, I recollect 
it well, 

54,900. You spoke to him ?—Yes. 


Upon 


54,901. You seemed suddenly to have lost your 


recollection ?—Yes, I did, 


54,902. What did you say to him ?—I asked him, 
“ What are you going up about ?” 

54,903. Up where ?—Before the Commissioners. 

54,904. How did you know he was coming before 
the Commissioners P—I heard he was subpcenaed. LI 
was here J think at the time he was subpoenaed. He 
said, “I do not know.” ‘ Well,” I said, “I suppose 
you will hear when you get there?’ “Yes,” he says, 
“‘ T suppose I shall.” 

54,905. Is that all?—I do not know that there was 
much else. J asked whether he had been bribed, or 
whether he had taken any money of anyone, or any- 
thing, he said no, he did not know what he was coming 
here at all for ; he never took anything, 

54,906. Did you say anything more to me ?—No. 

54,907. Now tell it to us over again P—I said, 
“ What have you done. Have you been taking any- 
thing from anyone ?” He said, “ No, I never took a 
‘“* farthing of anyone ; all I had was 8s. 6d. which I 
“« got at the Hope Brewery. That is all the money I 
“had at the election time. What I am subpcenaed 
“ for I do not know.” Thatis all that passed between 
him and me. 

54,908. Of course you do not know anything about 
the 8s. 6d. >—I do not know anything about it. 

54,909. You have distinctly stated upon your 
oath within the last five minutes that there was an 
additional conversation between you. You began to 
explain in the first instance about the conversation 
between you and him, and you said that he said to 
you, “ You know there was nothing between you and 
me.” Iask you upon your solemn oath, is that true 
or false >—That was said as well. 

54,910. Why did you not tell me of that as well? 
—TI had told you that. 

54,911. Be careful?—I cannot say any more; I 
never had any more to do with that, never. 

54,912. I donot want you to say anything that you 
cannot say upon you oath. Tell me all, I will have 
it >—That is all. 

54,912a. NowI have reminded you of the additional 
piece >—That is true. That piece was in with the 
other. 

54,913. When I put it in ?—No, I did tell you 
that. 

, 64,914. Why did you talk to him about the question 
whether there was anything between you and him ? 
—I do not know what I should say that for. 

54,915. Nor I ?—It was nothing. 

54,916. Why should you say it?—I do not know 
why I should say it for. 

54,917. You do know, and I mean you to tell me? 
—You cannot make me tell you if I do not know. 

54,918. Do not answer me in that way ; we must 
have a direct answer to a direct question. What was 
the reason why you talked to him upon the topic that 
there was nothing between you and him. Be careful, 
and answer ?—I do not know anything. 

54,920. Will you say upon your oath in that 
witness box that you do not remember the reason why 
you spoke to him upon such a subject as that, namely, 
what there was between you and him 2—I knew I had 
nothing to do with him. 

54,921. What was the reason you spoke to him 
upon such a subject, namely, what there was between 
you and him ¢—I do not know what I should say that 
for, although I did say it. 

54,922. You did say it, but you do not know why ? 
—I do not know. 
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54,923. Will you swear that you do not know why 
you said it >—I may. 

54,924. You are an old man; take care of yourself 
in the witness box. Remember the obligation of your 
oath. You have told me now, after I have pressed you 
upon it, about this conversation. I ask you the 
reason ?—I do not know that there was any reason at 
all. 

54,925. Will you swear that you do not know the 
reason ?>—I do not know the reason. 

54,926. Will you swear it ?—I will swear it. 

54,927. You do not know the reason?—I do not 
know the reason. I never had a transaction with him, 
never in my life. 

54,928. That is a reason why you should not have 
had any conversation with him at all, it is not a reason 
why you should have had the conversation. Do you 
see what I mean?—I do. 
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54,929, Will you extricate yourself from that 
difficulty, and acquit yourself like a man in the witness 
box ?>—He came talking to me. 

54,930. Why did you talk to him ? He was “a black- 
guard”; you would have nothing to do with him ?— 
No, more I would not. 

54,9381. Why did you speak to him ?—In regard to 
giving him money; I have not seen him to speak to, 
we were coming here together and then we did speak. 

54,932. Do you wish to leave that witness box with 
a favourable impression upon us that you are speaking 
the truth ?—Yes, that I am speaking the truth. 

54,933. I ask you now again upon your oath (the 
importance of which I have endeavoured to make 
you understand), whether you will swear that you 
cannot tell me the reason why you had the con- 
versation with that man ?—Not at all. 

54,934. You really cannot ?—No. 


WirtiaAm Wricart reealled and further examined. 


54,935. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard this con- 
tradiction of your evidence, for what itis worth. Did 
this conversation take place between you and Wiley ? 
—Yes. 

54,936. Tell me what he said >—I came down 
Magdalen Street where I had to come out St. James’s. 
I believe he saw me going over St. James’s Plain, 
because you can stand against his house and see St. 
James’s Church. I turned over the Plain way when I 
saw him and his son going down St. James's. I 
thought I would not have any talk with them. They 
came through St. James’s, and I fare as though they 
came on purpose to meet me. As soon as I got at the 
corner of St. Edmund’s, he said, “ Well, Billy, what 
are you subpeenaed for?” and the answer I made to 
him was, “I do not know.” I did not want to stop 
and have any talk, so he said, ‘f Well, I expect there 
*¢ is something about what was mentioned yesterday 
“in the witness box.” So I said, “ Well, I don’t 
know.” He said, ‘* You will see when you get there.” 
I said, “ Yes, I suppose I shall.” 

54,987. When was this? He has spoken to-day 
about something between you and him?—Yes. He 


said, “There was never nothing between you and me.” 
I said, “ All right.” 

54,938. You said, ‘‘ All right ” ?—Yes, I gave that 
answer. 

54,939. Did you say anything else ?—No. _ He said, 
“ You must not say any more than you are forced to.” 

54,940. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did the son hear the 
conversation ?—Yes, that was his: son Tom, the 
butcher, who was with him then. 

54,941. The youngest one?—The youngest but oné. 

54,942. (Mr. Howard.) What you have told me to- 
day has been told upon your oath, and you repeat upon 
your oath that it is true P—It is true, so help me God. 

54,943. It is all true, both as to the money for the 
vote, and the conversation afterwards ?—Yes. 

54,944. You are rather in this man’s debt ?>—Yes, I 
think it is 3s, 2d. I owe him now. He said I never 
owed him as much as 30s. I have my book, which 
will satisfy you of that. 

54,945. I asked whether youare in hjs debt >—Yes; 
itis 3s. 2d. 

(Samuel Wiley.) He is a blackguard to stand there 
and tell a lie like that. 


Mrs. Lockwoop recalled and further examined. 


_ 64,946. (Mr. Howard.) You have told us already 
some account of your doings at the election of 1875. 
I want you to tell us a little more ?—I cannot tell you 
more than I have told you, any further than I forgot 
I treated Charles Plane. 

54,947. You remember the day of the election in 
1875 ?—Yes. 

§4,948. Do you know George Barber of Wiley’s 
Yard P—Yes, I know him. 

54,949. Of course you know Wiley’s Yard quite 
well ?—Of course I know my father’s yard. 

54,950. Do you remember George Barber bringing 
anyone into the yard on election day, two men?—No, 
not that I know of. I do not know that. 

54,951. Do you remember talking to Mrs. Holmes 
on that day in Fleece Yard ?—Yes. 

54,952. Do you remember George Barber bringing 
any man into Fleece Yard?—No, not’ into Fleece 
Yard. , 

54,953. Into which yard ?— I saw two men under 
my gateway talking ; that is not the Fleece Yard. 
They have not called it that name. 

_ §4,954. Give it any name you like >—I do not know 
the yard; it is only lately built. 

54,955. Who were they ?—I saw Mr. Staff. 

54,956. Was Pratt the other?—No. I saw Mr. 
Staff and another man. I do not know the other 
men; I know Mr.,Staff, because he lives against me. 

54,957. Was George Barber wiih them ?—I do not 
know further than what Mrs. Holmes told me, that 
his name was Barber. 

54,958. There was a little talking going on between 
you, when you saw them ?—I saw them talking under 
my gateway, laughing. So I asked Mrs. Holmes 


N. 


when she was in my shop, whether she had seen Mr. 
Staff take some money, and she said she saw Mr, 
Staff take some money. I said, “ I saw him under my 
gateway with some others talking.” 

54,959. Was there a little talk between you, Mrs. 
Holmes, and these men ?—Yes. 

54,960. Did Barber ask these men 
voted ?—I never heard the conversation. 

54,961. Did he, or not ?—TI never heard him. 

54,962. Did you hear any conversation between 
them about voting ?—No further than I heard this 
gentleman say to Mr. Staff, “Have you been and 
voted ?” 

54,963. You are quite right; you did not know 
Barber ?—No. 

54,964. They said they had not voted ?—I heard 
Mr. Staff say, ‘‘ No, but I am going to vote.” 

54,965. What did the gentleman whom you did not 
know, say further to them ?—-I do not know. 

54,966. You have said it already. I am examining 
you, madam, from information ?—I never heard 
Barber say anything. 

54,967. The gentleman, whoever he was, asked 
them whether they had voted ?—Yes. 

54,968. They said no, and one of them said he was 
going to vote >—Yes. 

54,969. Did not this man press these men to vote 
for a particular candidate ?—I did not hear the con- 
versation which passed between them about voting, no 
further than I tell you the words I heard. I was 
passing to go for a pail of water. 

54,970. Was the name of either candidate men- 
tioned ?—No. 

54,971. Not one P—Not one, 


if they had 


7G 


S. H. Wiley. 


ee 
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W. Wright. 


Mrs. 
Lockwood. 
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Lockwood, 
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54,972. Did they make any objection to voting >— 
I do not know about that ; I went to get my pail of 
54,07 3. I am asking you what you heard ?—I will 
tell you so far as T heard. ; j 

54,974. You must know. Did they object for any 
reason ?—No, I never heard anything. 

54,975. Did they object unless they got something ? 
I never heard it. fu 

54,976. I warn you that IT am examining you from 
information. Take a little time to think ?>—Yes, I 
did; Mrs. Holmes told me she saw some money pass ; 
T left and said to Mrs. Holmes, “ Sure the Blues are 
bribing as well as the Tories ?” ) 

54,977. I ask you again, and I am asking you for a 
serious reason ; did you not see any money pass ?— 
No. 

54,978. Have you never said so?—lI once said it 
in Mr. Lambert’s house. 

54,979. You have said it once ?—I did. 

54,980. Where was that ?—In Mr. Lambert’s house. 

54,981. When ?—I believe it was on the election 
day. 

54,989. Who was present ?—Not anyone else, only 
me and Mr. Lambert. 

54,983. Who is Mr. Lambert ?>—The baker, in St. 
James. 

54,984. You did tell him what I have been asking 
you about ?—I only went by what Mrs. Holmes told 
me about Mr. Staff. - 

54,985. Did you tell him that Mrs. Holmes told 
you?—I said whoever this gentleman was talking 
with, Mr. Staff went across the street the direct way 
to.Mr. Brett’s house. 

54,986. At all events, have you ever said so in the 
presence of any other gentleman ?—Yes. I used to 
take the bread of Mr. Lambert, that is how 1 come to 
go up the street; when I went there, Mr. Warner 
Wright was there. 

54,987. Did you say it in his presence >—No, I did 
not say anything to him, no further than what I have 
told you now. 

54,988. Did you tell Mr. Warner Wright about it ? 
—No further than I have told you. 

54,989. You told him?—I told him Mrs. Holmes 
could tell him more about it than I could. 

54,990. You told him what you were told ?—I told 
him what I was told, and I told him what I saw. 

54,991. Have you ever said before to-day, respecting 
those two men, that you only got your information 
from Mrs. Holmes’ statement. You were there and 
took a great interest in the election, as you told me 
yesterday >—Yes. I did no more than that. 

54,992. Just consider whether you did not see this 
little business done >—No, I never saw it done myself. 


- lam upon my oath to speak the truth, and I will speak 


the truth. 

54,993. It was done while you were there ?—I did 
not see money pass. . 

54,994. You believe it was done while you were 
there ?—I saw them in deep conversation about it. 

54,995. You did not see the hand go into the pocket, 
or hear the chink of the money ?—I think he had his 
hand in his pocket; I did not hear it chink. Mrs. 
ao ee told me she believed he had some money given 

im. 

54,996. You made some remark about the Blues 
bribing as well as the Tories p—Yes, 

54,997. Was that remark made to Mr. Staff >—Yes. 

54,998. Who is Staff ?—He lives at the back of me. 

54,999. Have you seen him since ?—Several times. 

55,000. To speak to him?—No. Very often he 
speaks. Ido not think I have spoken to him about 
it, nor he to me, to the best of my knowledge. 

55,001. Have you heard what they got ?>—I never 
heard what they got. 

55,002. Did Mrs. Holmes never tell you ?—She 
said she saw money pass; she did not say what it was. 
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55,003. Have you never said that Mrs. Holmes told 
you afterwards that it was 2s. 6d. a piece >—I may have 
said such a thing asi that. 

55,004. I think you can tell me whether you did? 
—I cannot say, to be on my oath to the truth. 

55,005. I am informed you did. I may be wrongly 
informed ?—If I have said it, I have done wrong by 
saying so. 

55,006. Did not you take an interest in knowing 
how much it was?—I never did. I never did see after 
any of the blue party since Mr. Tillett came forward. 

55,007. Is that all you have to tell us about it ?— 
That is all I can say about it. . 

55,008. I will not press you further upon that 
matter. We have seen Mrs. Holmes about it, and we 
have had Mr. Miller before us to-day. He has given 
us an account of the matter which differs from yours, 
somewhat ?—I know I have spoken the truth about it. 
I am confident sure about that. I have told you 
exactly the words which passed between Mr. Miller 
and myself so far as I can recollect. 

55,009, It seems different. He says, he gave you 
money to enable a little beer to be had, and that there 
were a great many people in in and out ?—Oh, 


my; 

55,010. He denies most distinctly that he said, You 
had better go and give him half a crown, and let it 
appear as if it came out of his pocket ?—Those are the 
very words Mr. Miller said to me, upon my oath I am 
speaking the truth, 

55,011. There was beer, I suppose >—Oh yes. 

55,012, A good deal ?—No, not a good deal. 

55,013. A fair share >—I cannot say exactly, for I 
kept going in an out the shop to serve customers. 

55,014. There was a good deal of beer given ?—I do 
not use myself to drinking a good deal of beer. 

55,015. There was a good deal of beer going. You 
are an ardent electioneerer >—Yes, and never will be 
any more. 

55,016. You wanted to get the votes >—Yes, that 
I did. 

55,017. And the votes were got ?>—Yes, they were. 

55,018. And a good many ‘people had some beer ?>— 
Yes, a good many of my customers come in and I asked 
them to drink as they came in. 

55,019. You were adorned with the colours of your 
party, purple and orange ?—Yes, I was then, and am 
now. 

55,020. See how attractive you must be! You were 
adorned with the colours, and the beer was being given 
away ?—Yes, I never should have told you of it, if it 
had not got about. 

55,021. These things will get about >—They will ; 
but it was not my wish, I was a great deal against 
that. 

55,022. The beer must have cost money. I will not 
press you to ashilling or two ?—Yes, it did cost money 
and it was paid for. I paid for some, and Mr. Miller 
paid for some. I gave Mr. Plane some. I said, “If 
** you vote for Colonel Wilkinson you shall have some 
EN ereres ae 

55,023. So according to you, you gave him half-a- 
crown and some beer ?—No, I gave Charles Plane 
some beer, and William Plane I gave half a crown. 

55,024. And no beer ?—And no beer. 

55,025. A good many shillings must have gone in 
beer >—Yes, I did not spend much money I know 
in beer. I do not know exactly what I spent; in fact, 
I did not take any account of it. 

55,026. At election times you are not particular to 
a shilling or two, as long as you win ?—That is the way 
with people, of course they do not stand to a shilling 
or two if they are party men. A 

55,027. In and out they went ?/—Yes. 

55,028. You used your best influence >—Yes. 

55,029. The beer circulated, and any cordial ?—Yes, 
cordial as well. 


\ 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
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FORTIETH DAY. 


Monday, 18th October 1875, 


Mr. Samurt Nrave Berry recalled and further examined. 


55,030. (Mr. Howard.) Were you in court when 
Samuel Hall Wiley was examined ?—No, I was not in 
court. 

55,031. Then you had'better hear what he said on the 
6th October. He spoke of the employment of himself 
by Mr. Coaks $ and after a good deal of examination, 
in which your name is not mentioned, he was asked this : 
“When did you see him again >—(A,) I met Mr. Berry, 
“ his clerk, first and asked him about it. That was 
“ two or three days afterwards ; it might be a week. 
“ IT saw him on St. George’s Bridge. There was 
“« nobody present, and I asked him to speak to the 
governor about it. (Q.) About what ?—(A.) About 
“ the money. (@Q.) Mr. Berry did not know anything 
“* about it >—(A.) Yes, he did. (Q.) How did you 
“ know that he knew of it >—(A.) He did know about 
“ it. (Q.) I must request you to be sure of this. 
“ How did Mr. Berry know anything about it >—(A.) 
Tam not sure whether Mr. Berry and I had been 
“ talking of it. I think he had been to my house 
“ before then, (Q.) Did you see him ?—(A.) He 
** knew about it. (Q.) Attend to my question. We 
‘* will have the narrative clear ?—(A.) Iam not sure 
he came to my house. (Q.) Did you see him before 
you met him on the bridge >—(A.) I will leave that 
* out. (Q.) No, no; attend to me! I want to help 
“ you in your narrative if I can. Just consider; did 
“ you see Mr. Berry before ?>—(A.) Mr. Berry and I 
“* had spoken several times together in the streets, and 
“ we spoke about the election. (Q.) When ?—(4A.) 
“ T can’t tell you. (@.) When did you see Berry first ? 
“ —(A.) I can’t say the day. (Q.) Was it before the 
“ election, during the election, or after it ?—(A.) I 
‘ am not sure whether I and Mr. Berry got talking 
‘* aboutit. We often talked in thestreet. (Q.) Tell 
*¢ me what it was Mr. Berry said to you >—(A.) When 
“ we met on St. George’s Bridge I can’t recollect the 
“ words he said. (@.) You have given us, almost 
word for word, some very important conversation 
_ © with Mr, Coaks on this subject, and I should think 
you could remember some of the conversation on the 
“same subject with Mr. Berry ; try ?—(A.) I don’t 
« remember it. Mr. Berry knew all about it. (Q.) 
“ Don’t say he knew all about it, unless you can tell 
* me something that he said. That is not fair to him. 
“ What was it?—(d.) On St. George’s Bridge, Mr. 
“ Berry told me Mr. Coaks would make that all right, 
“ and Mr. Miller, would come down to me no doubt. 
“°(Q.) Was that after you had made any application 
“ to Mr. Berry ?—(A.) He said, ‘Our governor will 
« ‘make that all right.’ (Q.) What was ‘that’ ?— 
«« (A.) The money. (Q.) Had you had any previous 
“ conversation ?—(A.) Idon’t know. (Q.) You must ? 
«“ —_(A.) I can’t if Idon’t know. (Q.) You must try 
and remember ?—(A.) I don’t know. (Q.) You 
“ think you had no previous conversation with him, 
‘«< am I to take that as a final answer ?—(A.) I think 
“ youmay. Not about election matters. (Q.) Atany 
“ time or any place ?>—(A.) Not about the election I 
«“ think. (Q). That is so ?—(A.) Yes. (Q.) Was 
that all Berry said to you on the bridge, ‘I will 
« «make it all right’ ?—(4.) He said ‘Our governor 
« ¢ will make it all right.’ (Q.) Did he say that after 
«« you had been talking ahout the electien >—(A.) He 
« said that when I asked him about the money, I 
« asked him if he would speak to the governor about 
*« sending me some money down what 1 had laid out. 
« (Q.) Then he said, ‘The governor would make it all 
“ ‘right? ?—(A.) Yes. (Q.) Was that all that 
« passed ?—(d.) He said, ‘He will send Mr. Miller 


“ down to you.’” I believe that is all he said about 
you. 
bridge as near as I can say, about'three weeks after the 
election. I was going down to the “ Mercury ” office, 
and saw Wiley coming, and I stopped him and said, 
“ Well, Wiley, what do you think of the result of the 
“ election?’”? And he said, “I think if Warner had 
“ come down we might have run him in, but never 
“ mind so as Tillett is not in.” 

55,032. He said that?—He said that. Then he 
said, “When is Mr. Coaks going to pay me? You 
know he put me on for Warner.” I said, “But 
Warner did not come.” He said, “No, but I expect 
to be paid.” I said, “I know nothing about it. 
You had better call and see the governor.” That 
is all that took place then. I did not see him any 
more. 

55,033. Was anything said about the governor 
“ making that all right ” >—Certainly not. 

55,0384. Did you say, “Our governor will make 
“ that all right. I dare say he will send Miller 
“ down to you” ?—I could not say that, because I 
had no idea what Mr. Coaks intended to do in the 
matter. 1 did not know that he intended to pay him 
anything. 

55,035. You say that you did not say it >—I did 
not say it. 

55,036. Did he ask you to speak to Mr. Coaks 
about it p—He did not. 

55,037. He did not say, “ Speak to the governor 
about it” ?— No, I said that to him, “You had 


“ better call and see the governor, as I know nothing _ 


“ about it.” 


55,038. I asked him, “Did Berry know anything 
about the directions given to you?” He said, “He 
did not.” I ask you, did you know, in point of fact, 
that Wiley had been employed on behalf of Warner ? 
—I had better begin at the beginning. In 1874 as 
soon as I knew that there was an election pending, or 
it might be two or three days after, I had occasion to 
go to Mr. Patteson at Pockthorpe, and in passing 
Wiley’s shop I saw him in the shop, and I thought I 
would go in and have a chat about the election. I 
said, “ Well, Wiley, we are to have another election.” 
*“ So Thear. What is Mr. Coaks going to do this 
time?” J said, “TI hear Warner is coming. I sup- 
pose you are still a Warner man.” He said, “ Yes, I 
am; I never was a Tillett man,” and he wondered why 
Mr. Coaks or Sir William Foster had not sent down 
for him, as he wished to work for them. I said, “ All 
right, ‘you had better call and see Mr. Coaks.” It 
appears that he called upon Mr. Coaks, but I did not 
see him. Two or three days afterwards Mr. Coaks 
came into my room about other matters, and he said, 
“ Wiley from St. Paul’s has been up to see me.” I 
said, “I was passing the other day and I told him he 
‘“‘ had better call upon you. He appears all right for 
“ Warner.” He said, “Yes, he has promised to support 
‘¢ Warner, or any other Whig candidate that may be 
“ brought forward.” I did not know what instructions 
Mr. Coaks gave him then. I was not present, nor 
had I heard till I heard the evidence in court. 

55,089. What you have told me is true, upon your 
oath ?—It is. . 

55,040. Did you know anything about Wiley being 
previously employed ?—Yes. 

55,041. When ?—lIn 1870. 

55,042. You were with Mr. Coaks then ?—Yes. 

55,043. Do you know how he was employed in 1870 
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by Mr. Coaks ?—Yes, he was employed to canvass, 
and get the requisition signed for Warner to stand. 

55,044. Did he get the requisition signed ?—Yes. 

55,045. Was he employed in any previous election ? 
—I cannot say whether he was or not; but I have 
always known Wiley to be a very useful man in the 
ward, so far as knowing the ward well, and he has 
always been engaged on elections; at least I have 
heard so. I do not. know of my personal knowledge. 

55,046. Have you your books here ?—Yes (pro- 
ducing them). This is my rough cash book. 

55,047. It contains entries made from day to day ? 
—From day to day during the election, so that I might 
not pass them through the office books. 

55,048. Kept for election purposes? — For that 
particular purpose. 

55,049. The ordinary business cash book of Mr. 
Coaks is a different one >—Yes. 

55,050. Look at that item, 5/.?— Yes; “ Wiley, 
requisition, 5/., July 9th, 1870.” 

55,051. Is there anything else ?/—Nothing else. 

55,052. Tell me what the next item is P—“ Cabs, 
S. N. B.;” that is for myself. 

55,053, I could not myself understand the “S. N. B.” 
—Those are my initials. 

55,054. 10s. to yourself ?—Yes. 

55,055. What is the meaning of the other 5/. ?— 
My expenses. I have had the entire management of 
these accounts, and they are my expenses from time 
to time, week by week. 

55,056. The three items together would make 10 
guineas ; and if they all related to Wiley, by any chance, 
there would be 10 guineas, and not 5 guineas, as was 
stated by Mr. Miller. You see my meaning ?—Quite; 
the other two items belong entirely to me. 

55,057. The 10s. was for your personal expenses ? 
—-For cabs. 

55,058. And the 5/. ? —For 
during the month. 

55,059. Had the 10s. or the 
Wiley ?—Not in the least. 

55,060. Do you know that 5/. was the agreed price 
for his services ?—Yes; I think Mr. Coaks told me 
he was to be paid 5/. 

55,061. He was paid that, and no more ?—No 
more. 

55,062. In cash ?—In cash. 

55,063. By you ?—By me. 

55,064. In your house, or at the office ?—At the 
office. 

55,065. Between 1870 and the election of 1874, did 
you see anything of Wiley ?—Not until I called upon 
him. 
55,066. He was not. employed in the interval P— 


personal expenses 


5. any relation to 


. Not by Mr. Coaks, to my knowledge. 


55,067. You were not present when he was employed 
in 1874 ?—No. 

55,068. You have heard Mr. Miller’s account of his 
having paid him ?—Yes. 

55,069. I see about that time Mr. Miller drew his 
salary, which is a larger amount than would cover the 
10/7. Just look at the book. I think he drew it on 
the 11th ?—The 11th March 1874. 

55,070. That is, two days before the money was 
paid by him to Wiley, as alleged >—Yes. 

Sea It isa larger amount than he paid to Wiley ? 
—Yes. 

55,072. Did you pay to Miller that item entered in 
that book ?>—Yes. 

55,073. On the day mentioned ?—On the day men- 
tioned. 

55,074. In cash ?—In cash. 

55,075. In the ordinary way ?—In the ordinary way 
of business. 

55,076. That, at all events, would be an ordinary 
cash business item ?—Oh, yes. 

55,077. Is it posted into any other book ?—No ; 
this is what I call the office disbursements. 

ies You do not put them into any other book ? 
—No, 
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55,079. Is that the ordinary way of business in the 
office >—Yes. 

55,080. It is not a double entry system ?—No. 

55,081. Although the items are not posted into a’ 
journal and ledger, I suppose the total sums are posted 
somewhere at the end of a month or six months ?—I 
keep an office book, and some items go to ledger and 
some to office account. I keep two accounts, clients’ 
disbursements, and office disbursements. If I had paid 
this out of clients’ disbursements, it would have gone 
to the disbursements on office account and come into 
this book ; but this item was paid in cash out of office 
money, and went direct to this book. 

55,082. Where would the total go to ?—At the end 
of the half year to Mr. Coaks’ regular balance. I make 
out a balance sheet every half year. 

55,083. Do you hand Mr. Coaks the balance sheet ? 
—Lvery six months. 

55,084. Does that correspond with the ledger >— 
With the ledger and these books together. 

55,085. The balance sheet and the ledger would 
both reflect those books p—Yes. e 

55,086. That is the entire explanation of that idea ? 
—Yes. 

55,087. Did you repay Miller ?—I did. 

55,088. When ?—On the 14th March. 

55,089. Have you an entry of it P—I have. 

55,090. Let me look at it. (Book handed to ‘the 
Chief Commissioner.) What do you call this book ? 
—My general cash book. 

55,091. For 1874 ?—Yes. 

55,092. It begins with the beginning of the year, and 
goes down to the 31st December ?— Yes. 

55,093. Under the date 14th March I find this 
entry: “ Wiley canvassing, Norwich election, 1874. 
10 guineas,” ticked off like the other items ?—Yes. 

55,094, Did you pay that to Miller >—I did. 

55,095. On that day ?—On that day. 

55,096. Why ?—In consequence of his having ap- 
plied to me for it. 

55,097. What did. he say ?—He said that Mr. Coaks 
had asked him to go down and pay Wiley the same 
amount he had last time. I said, ‘‘How much did 
you pay him?” And he said “Ten guineas.” I said 
“‘ T am sure you have made a mistake, Miller. He had 
not anything like that sum last year. My impression 
“‘ is it was five pounds or five guineas ; the old chap 
“has had you. You have made a mistake.” Then I 
said, “ If Mr. Coaks knows this there will be a rare flare 
up.” Miller said, “ He certainly told me that that was 
what he had.” TI said, ‘‘ I don’t know what he told 
you; I am quite clear he has got five guineas out of 
you.” I paid him the money. 

55,098. Did you apply to Wiley to get it back ?—I 
knew it wasnouse. I said, “ It is no use trying to get 
it back,” and there the thing passed. 

55,099. Did Miller show you the receipt >—He gave 
me the receipt. 

55,100. Was it in the same condition as it is in 
now r—Yes. 

55,101. Was the erasure on it?—I have no doubt 
it was, but I cannot bring my memory to bear upon 
it. ; 

55,102. If the erasure were on if it, would have 
attracted your attention ?—It was on ; I don’t think it 
attracted my attention. I saw the amount was right. 
I put it on the file-and I never took it off till last 
Monday morning. ; 

55,108. The words “and horse hire” are struck 
out >—Those are words struck out.. 

55,104. You paid Miller back in cash, did you ?>— 
Yes. ‘ 

55,105. When did Mr. Coaks first know of this >— 
I think it was about three or four months afterwards 
when I gave him the June balance sheet. 

55,106. Why did you not tell Mr. Coaks at once ?— 
I think it was in this manner. Ithought he would get 
the money back from Sir William Foster, or Mr, 
Warner, or the heads of the party, and that an account 
would have to be rendered as to what was expended, 
and that it would be quite time enough to have this. 


flare up; and in that time Mr. Coaks no doubt would 
cool dewn a bit. " 

55,107. Does he take three months to cool down? 
—I don’t know. He lets you know what’s o’clock 
when he does begin, and I like to avoid it as long as I 
can. 

55,108. You say you did not tell him ?—I did not. 

55,109. When two or three months had passed over, 
you did?—I gave him the ledger balance, and 
amongst the balance was the item of 177. 

55,110. He found it out for himself ?—We go 
through them together, and on this occasion he said, 
“What does this item mean ?” 

55,111. When he came to this item what did he say ? 
—He said, “ What does this mean, Norwich election, 
“ 1874, 171.2” Then I told him. 
“not to be so much as that, but Miller made a mistake 
“ in paying old Wiley. The old man had him for five 
“ guineas. He paid him 10 guineas instead of five 
“ which he ought to have had, the same as last time.” 
Mr. Coaks said, “‘ Why did you not tell me this at the 
“ time.” I told him the same as I have told you, 
that I thought it time enough to have the row when it 
ni before him. I knew it would come before 

im. 

05,112. Did Mr. Coaks seem cross about it ?—Yes, 
he did, and went into Miller’s room and gave him a 
good ragging, 

55,113. Was Wiley ever applied to to pay the money 
back ?—Not to my knowledge. 

- 55,114. You had no instructions to apply for it >— 

0. 

55,115. Was it deemed hopeless to try to get it >—I 
think there was only one conclusion to come to with a 
man like Wiley. He had got the money; it was 
evidently his intention to best Mr. Miller, and, having 
succeeded, it was not likely he would return it. 

55,116. If your and Mr. Miller’s statement be true, 
Wiley must have known that he was only entitled to 
52. ?—He knew that. There is no doubt about it. 

55,117. It is a transaction which certainly might 
bear a very different complexion if your statement of 
it is true >—My statement is true. 

55,118. On Wiley’s statement he was entitled to 


the amount he received; on yours and Miller’s state-_ 


ment, (we have not yet heard Mr. Coaks’) he was en- 
titled only to half that amount. If Wiley got these 
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10 guineas, knowing that he was only entitled to five, 
it is a legal offence. The question is which is the true 
statement ; we shall have to consider. Is that all you 
can tell me about it >—About that transaction. 

55,119. So far as you know, that is all >—Yes. 

55,120. Is this entry in your handwriting: “ Wiley, 
“ canvassing, Norwich election ” >—Yes. 

55,121. Upon whose authority, or upon what instruc- 
tions, did you enter it in that way? How did you 
know it was for canvassing ?—I suppose I took it 
from the receipt. It is “ canvassing.” 

55,122. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Was that money, the 10 
guineas, charged to Mr. Warner’s account ?—No, I 
opened a separate account, “ Norwich election, 1874.” 

55,123. Have you it here?—Yes. 

55,124. What are the items ?—10 guineas paid to 
Wiley, 42. 10s. to myself, i5s. paid to Miller, and 15s. 
paid to Wells, and 10s. for cabs. 

55,125. Where does the 10/. appear which was paid 
to-Hart ?>—That does not come into the book at all. 
Mr. Coaks paid that out of his own pocket , and it did 
not come through the office books at all. 

55,126, If it was paid on account of Warner why 
was it not charged to Warner’s account ?>—Mr. Coaks 
often pays sums of money to different people on his 
own account ; which he does not enter in the books. 

55,127. If you were doing this work for Mr. Warner 
would it not have been the most natural thing to charge 
him with it?—No, J think not; because, as Mr. 
Warner did not come down, my impression was we 
could not get it back from any one. 

55,128. We have heard from Mr. Coaks that, if he 
had only sent a note to Mr. Warner he would have 
paid it at once >—I do not know what Mr. Coaks said 
about that ; that is my impression. 

55,129. He said he would have got a cheque by 
return of post ?—Then I suppose he altered his mind 
and did not apply for it. 

55,1380. A smaller sum of 7/. is entered and the 
larger sum of 10 guineas is omitted >—The 10 guineas 


did not come through my hands ; the only amounts 


were those I just stated. 

55,131. (Mr. Howard.) You only enter what you 
have personally to disburse >—Certainly. 

55,132. How was Hart’s money paid ?—I do not 
know. 


Rozsert Breeze recalled and further examined. 


55,183. (Mr. Howard.) You have been previously 
examined ?—Yes. 

55,184. You were associated with Mr. Bennett ?— 
Yes. : 

55,1385. At the “ Golden Dog ”?—Yes. 

55,186. You were also examined by Mr. Justice 
Lush ?>—Yes. 

55,187. What do you desire to say to us ?—TI did 
not know whether you included me in the same cate- 
gory as the managers. I do not know what respon- 
sibility you attach to them in consequence of the 
evidence they have given. 

55,138. Were you requested to attend here as one 
of the ward managers ?—I was not. 

55,189. By no one ?—By no one. , 

55,140. When did you first hear of it ?—On Satur- 
day evening last ; I was requested in the first instance. 

55,141, You mean, when you were examined before ? 
—No, about a week or a fortnight since. 

55,142. You were requested to attend then ?—Yes. 

55,148. By whom ?—Mr. Smith requested me. 

55,144. Do you mean Mr. J. D. Smith ?—Yes. 

55,145. You came up with the other ward ma- 
nagers ?—Yes. . 

55,146. You heard me announce that, as the short- 
hand notes of your evidence were not here, we could 
not examine you at the time, but that you should 
have an opportunity of being heard ?—I did. 

55,147. You know that the ward managers, with 
two exceptions, have been heard ?—I saw that. 


55,148. Now what have you to say ?—I wish to 
know whether you include me in the same category. 

55,149. Ask yourself ?—I simply say I had nothing 
to do with the employment of men; I’ had no control 
over the number of men employed. I did not know 
the number employed. 

55,150. Have you come to disapprove of anything 
that has been said about you?—I disapprove of 
being held responsible for what was done with regard 


to setting on persons as messengers. 


55,151. What were you told to come here about, 
when Mr. Smith requested your attendance ?—I pre- 
sume he thought I was equally responsible with the 
others, because I was assisting the others. 

55,152. You do not think you were ?—I think I 
ought not to be. 

55,158. Do not let it be said, after to-day, that you 
have not had a full opportunity of saying whatever 
you wish that is relevant to this matter. JI am 
willing to read the evidence if you wish; but if you 
belong to the same category, and have no complaint 
to make, it is unnecessary ?—There was one remark I 
saw in the papers that I should wish to correct. It 
had reference to a question you put to me, whether 
I thought that all these men were not acquainted with 
the law, and the responsibility, when they were put 
on. I told you I thought some of them did not 
know. 

55,154. We have nothing to do with that now ; that 
is not the point at all ?—I wish to say I had no autho- 
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rity for saying that. I cannot remember how I should 
have known that they were not acquainted with the 
law, because I had no communication with them 
respecting it. ft 

55,155. As you want to make the correction, we will 
accept it ?—I do. 

55,156. Have you anything else to say ?>—I was not 
present when two men of the name of Butcher were 
set on, nor when Fox was set on; and I wish to say, 
from my intercourse with Mr. Bennett, he is incapable 
of saying what those men have asserted. 

55,157. Never mind that. We do not call you as a 
witness to character, but to facts. Is there anything 
else you wish to say ?—I should like to mention one 
little matter as to what occurred before the judge. 

55,158. We have given you every opportunity of 
doing yourself justice, but we cannot go into that ?— 
It would not take me a minute to explain. 

55,159. What is it about ?—One of the Commis- 
sioners asked Mr. Stevens (but I did not hear him 
reply) what I referred to when I said a great many 
persons were out of work during the election week. 
What I meant to say before his lordship was, that it 
being frosty weather there were hundreds more men 
out of. employ than usual. All out-door work was 
suspended, and therefore more men could be got than 
usual. When it is cold they congregate in the public- 
houses ; and no doubt that was one reason why our 
managers were so deceived as to the number of men 
necessary to do the work. . 

55,160. You gravely say that ?—I gravely say that. 
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55,161. You are the best judge of whether you 
ought to say it gravely-or not ?—I had no idea that 
the men shirked their duties till I heard some of them 
say so. * 

553162. You gravely say that, and wish it to be 
taken down ?—I do not know that it-is important. 

55,163. Is there anything else you have to say ?— 
Not relating to myself. . 

55,164. Although it is not very material, why did 
you not pressent yourelf to tell us that, if it was a 
burden on your mind?—It was no burden on my 
mind ; I did come on the Monday after I was examined 
but I was not called ; and therefore on the Tuesday I 
did not come. 

55,165. Is there anything else you wish to say to 
us >—Nothing of importance. Your time is valuable, 
and I do not wish to occupy it now. 

55,166. Your own. answers you shall have the ful- 
lest opportunity of explaining?—I should like to 
express an opinion. 

55,167. Wedon’t care about mere opinions ?-—You 
have had some from others. 

55,168»,We have had some from you. Anything 
relating to your evidence, whether we properly 
understood you, you shall have the fullest opportunity 
of explaining ?—I do not know that there is anything 
in reference to my evidence. 

55,169. If anything should occur to you about your 
own evidence, come back and say it whenever you 
like ?—Thank you, sir. 


Samurnt Neave Berry recalled and further examined. 


55,170. (Mr. Howard.) What is the entry ?— 
“ Wiley, canvassing, 10 guineas; S. N. B., 4/. 10s. 
Miller 15s.; cabs 18s.; Wells 15s.” 

55,171. This 10 guineas was posted into the ledger, 
because 10. guineas was actually paid him ?>—Yes. 

55,172. As in 1870 in your little book it turns out 
to be S. N. B., cabs 10s. and expenses 5/., so in the 
very same way in the account of 1874, itis S. N. B. 
expenses 5/., and cabs 10s. ?>—Yes. 

55,173. So that it is the same ?—Yes, 

55,174. (Mr. Goldney.) Thereis Wells, 15s. ?—He 
had been at some expense during the election attending 
meetings, and going about seeing what was going on 
the whole time of the election, and he asked me if I 
could allow him anything, and I paid him 15s. 

55,175. And 15s. to Miller ?—Millerthe same. AlI- 
though it appears that he went out with Mr. Wells on 
the election day on his own account, still he was at 
the beck and call of Mr. Coaks up to that day, and he 
said he had been to some little expense, and working 
later at the office, and I paid him 15s. 

55,176. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you pay Miller as 
well ?—Yes. 

55,177. Did you call the attention of Mr. Coaks to 
that >—-No, I did not think I wanted to bother him 
with a small item of 15s. 

55,178. There are two items of 15s. ?—Yes, Miller 
and Wells. 

55,179. That is 30s. >—Yes. 

55,180. Paid out of Mr. Coaks’s money ?—Yes. 

55,181. We have heard what Miller and Wells were 
doing >—You are talking about the election day. 
This 15s. was to recoup them for some small expenses 
before the election ; about a fortnight’s expenses. 

55,182. (Mr. Howard.) That was in 1875 ?—1874; 
he did not pay a penny in 1875. 

55,183. Lockwood’s business was in 1875 ?>—Yes, I 
never heard of that until I heard it in court. 

55,184. (Mr. Goldney.) This 15s. is in the balance 
sheet r—Yes, the same folio. 

55,185. In point of fact both sums of 15s. are 
included ?>—Yes. 

55,186. Is all that is in the ledger' included in the 
balance sheet ?—-I get those items from the ledger. by 

casting the ledger. 


55,187. Only you take it in as a total, instead of 
taking in the items ?—Certainly. 


55,188. (Mr. Howard.) Now about Mrs. Lock- 
wood ; do you know anything about that matter ?—I 
never heard of it until I heard it in court the other 
day. 

55,189. Of that you know nothing ?—Nothing 
whatever. Miller must have done what he did on 
that day on his own account, for Mr. Coaks never 
spent one penny. 

55,190. As far as you know, or ever heard, did he 
go canvassing about at Mr. Coaks’s request ?—Not 
at his request, certainly. I never heard of it until it 
came out in court. 

55,191. (Mr. Goldney.) What was the first time 
you ever knew anything of Wiley ? Do you live in 
that part of the city ?—No, I have been with Mr. 
Coaks so long. Wiley used to be a client of ours; I 
have known him for years. 

55,192. What number of years, 10 or 15 ?—I re- 
member when I was apprenticed to the late firm of | 
Miller, Son, and Bugg, which was 21 years ago, Wiley 
was a client of old Mr. Miller, and at that time he 
was continually coming backwards and forwards to 
the office. ' : 

55,193. During that time, has he been a man much 
mixed up with elections >—I have heard so. 

55,194. He has had the reputation of it >—As being 
a man who knows the ward well, and works well at 
election times; a general worker, 

55,195, He has had the reputation of being a per- 
son who has been mixed up in elections >—Yes. 

55,196. Do you know, of your own knowledge, of 
any election besides the one of 1874 that he was en- 
gaged in ?—I do not. ‘ 

55,197. Had he the reputation of being engaged on 
one particular side always, or going on any side ?—I 
always heard of him as being a Liberal. 

55,198. You went down, as I understand, shortly 
before the 1870 election ?—No, not 1870, I think he 
came up and applied to be put on. ’ 

55,199. Before 1870 ?’—Yes, he was employed then 
to canvass and get requisitions signed for Mr, Warner. 

55,200. In one of the books there is an item, 
“ Wiley, requisitions ” ?>—Yes, that is for getting the 
sheets signed. You have the small book there. 

55,201. That was going about and getting the re- 
quisitions signed ?—Yes, | . . 

55,202. For that he got 5/. ?—Yes. 
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55,203. From that it would appear that there was a 
requisition signed ?—Oh, yes. 

55,204. It involved some trouble in getting the 
names P—Yes, a great deal of trouble. 

55,205. In 1870 you saw him repeatedly in connec- 
tion with the election ?—Yes, he was continually 
coming backwards and forwards to the office at the 
time Warner was in the field. 

55,206. Then, in 1874, how did you come to go to 
his house >—As I said before, I had to go down to 
Mr. Patteson’s. 


55,207. Where is Mr. Patteson’s ?—In Pockthorpe. 


55,208. Whereabouts ?—At the brewery, and I have 
to go past Wiley’s house to get there. 

55,209. You would go down Magdalen Street ?— 
No; the way from the office would not be down Mag- 
dalen Street, I should turn round by St. Martin’s at 
Palace, and go over Whitefriars, and past Wiley’s 
house as the nearest way. 


55,210. Wiley’s house is in Cowgate Street ?—Yes. 


55,211. Quite close to St. Paul’s Plain ?—200 or 
300 yards from that. We should have to go past his 
house and take the turn to the right to go to the 
brewery. 

55,212. What time in 1874 was that as regards the 
election ?—I think about two days after it was known 
there would be an election, after Mr. Gladstone’s 
manifesto. 

55,218, Were you going to Mr. Patteson on election 
matters P—No, I was going to arrange a meeting at 
the Corn Hall, and he is chairman of the directors. 

55,214. For election matters >—No. 

55,215. I thought you had taken the hall for a 
meeting p—No. 

55,216. Was it going by Wiley’s house, and seeing 
the. house that attracted you ?—I saw him in his shop. 

55,217. I suppose everybody’s head was running on 
elections >—Yes, I suppose so. It struck me. that I 
would go in and speak to him about it. I was anxious 
to know whether he was still, as he was last time, in 
opposition to Mr. Tillett and a Warner man. That 
no doubt led me to go in and see him. 

55,218. Then he said he wondered why he had not 
been sent for >—Yes, because he wished to work with 
Sir William Foster and Mr. Coaks; that is, he had 
done before, and he wondered they had not sent down 
for him. 

55,219. (Mr. Howard.) To your knowledge, did he 
ever work for Mr. Tillett ?-—Not to my knowledge. 


‘He always expressed himself averse to Mr. Tillett; 


and then, when I found from his evidence. that he had 
voted for Colman and Tillett, | formed a conclusion 
that he told me an untruth on-the bridge. 

55,220. Has he ever had anything to do with muni- 
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cipal elections ?—I have heard so; not from my own 
knowledge. 

55,221. Only from hearsay ?>—Only from hearsay. 

55,222. Was this conversation on St. George’s 
bridge the only conversation you had with him with 
reference to his payment ?—Certainly. 

55,223. Did you hear any instructions given to 
Miller about going down to pay him ?—No, Miller 
told me he had received instructions from Mr. Coaks 


when I paid him. 


55,224. Before the evening of the 18th you had 
heard nothing of it ?—No, not at all. 

55,225. Do you know whether Wiley had been to 
the office at all, to make application for the money ?— 
No, I did not know that. 

55,226. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is there a call book kept 
in the office, showing every body that comes ?>—Yes. 

55,227. I suppose if he had come to the office his 
name would appear in the call book 2—I do not know 
that. He is a man that some of the clerks might not 
know at the time. 

55,228. Is there any book or correspondence which 
would show when it was exactly that Mr. Warner 
declined to be the candidate ?—No, I should think not. 

55,229. No letter ?—Not to my knowledge. I 
should think Sir William Foster would have the cor- 
responding with Mr. Warner at that time. 

55,230. Would not Mr. Coaks r—He might have 
done so, but I have no knowledge of it. 

55,231. (Mr. Goldney.) It was not done in the 
office >—If Mr. Coaks was writing to Mr. Warner it 
would be done in the office. 

55,282. And would be in the letter book ?—Yes. 

55,233. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Have you made any 
search for the correspondence ?—I have not searched. 

55,234. Because you see it would throw a great 
light on the question whether or not this man Wiley 
was retained solely for Warner. It was clear that 
Warner had refused some considerable time before the 
election to be a candidate ?—I understood it in this 
way, that he was retained for Mr. Warner or any 
Whig candidate who might be brought forward. 

55,235.- (Mr. Howard.) And he mentioned Warner 
to you on the bridge P—Yes. 

55,236. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Are not those telegrams 
which are charged in the book 10s. 8d.?—That is in 
1870. 

55,237. (Mr. Goldney.) In 1870 Mr. Warner ac- 
tually came down ?-—Yes, and there was a regular 
fight for six or seven days beforehand. 

55,238. (Mr. Howard.) You heard this old gentle- 
man’s story about his not being retained for Mr. 
Warner in 1874, as he was not only forgotten, but 
probably dead ?—No. 


Mr. Isaac Buee Coaxs recalled and further examined. 


( The witness.) I was staying with Mr. Warner in 
January this year at Hastings, and Mr. Warner did 
not die until March. Young Wiley said he was dead 
and forgotten. ‘ 

55,239. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What I thought was that 
the father said it/p—He might, but it was the son who 
mentioned the fact. 


55,240. (Mr. Howard.) He said he could not have 
been employed for Warner, because Warner was dead 
and forgotten P—It was the son who made use of that 
expression. 

55,241. If he was alive, he could not be very well 
forgotten, because you were contemplating bringing 
him here >—Unquestionably. 


Mr. Samurt Neave Berry recalled and further examined. 


55,242. (Mr. Goldney.) Was this book ever made 
out into a bill of ‘costs >—Mr. Warner had an account 
of all payments sent at the time. 

55,248. A copy of this p—-Yes. 

55,244. Was there any money that he paid on ac- 
count? Did he put down a couple of hundreds or 
anything before he started ?—That is shewn in the old 
ledger. 4 ; 

55,245. There was something of that sort >—Yes. 

55,246. There was a regular account opened ?— 
Yes. 

55,247. It was not merely a bill ?—No; the reason 


I kept this book separate was that these payments 
were made to messengers and others continually be- 
fore, and I did not like to mix up those three or four 
days before the election, when the bulk of payments 
were made to clerks. They were all busy, and I 
thought I had better keep a rough book of that kind, 
and I entered them as I paid them. 

55,248. This amounts to nearly 400/., over 320/.— 
Yes. 

55,249. Then, as 1 understand, Mr. Warner, or 
somebody in his behalf, had paid a sum of money to 
the credit ?—Yes, he paid the whole of it. 
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55,250. Subsequently he paid the whole of it ?— 
een Had you known that Miller, your fellow 
clerk, was always a Conservative ?—Yes, I think he 
was inclined that way; I never spoke to him about it ; 
I know he was not. a Radical. 

55,252. (Mr. Howard.) He might have been just 
in between 2—He might have been; I was once. 

55,253. What are you now?—I may say I am a 


good Conservative now, when I find the Church at-_ 


tacked as it has been, and is likely to be. J am a 
churchman, and I have voted Conservative since. 
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55,254. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you know anything 
about the politics of Wells ?>—No, I never asked him. 

55,255. You might know without asking him ?— 
No. How can I tell that? I never saw him vote. 

55,256. He might make the declaration without 
your asking him the question ?—I should not like to 
say on my oath. 

55,257. (Mr. Goldney.) 'They are not very pro- 
nounced polities on either side ?>—No. 

55,258. (Mr. Howard.) You have been veering, 
and now you have gone right round ?—I have only 
changed once; I do not call that veering. 


Mr. Grorcr R. Hormes recalled and further exaniined. 


55,259. (Mr. Howard.) Myr. Bignold has stated 
that you had some money. Do you remember how 
much it was ?—One hundred pounds. 

55,260. Which election was it ?—On account of 
1874. 

55,261. How was it expended ?—Personation agents 

351. 14s. ; a man of the name of Warnes, 5/. ; Atkin- 
son, 71. 7s. Od.; O’Murrell, 27. ;) Edwards 20/. 13s. ; 
Coleman, 32. 12s.; Bacon, 14/. 15s.; and the balance left 
of 102. 19s. 

55,262, What does it make, altogether ?—88/. 14s. 

55,268. What do these several items represent. 
You have given me several names ? — The first 
35/. 14s. were personation agents in the polling places. 

55,264. That I understand, but you gave me names ? 
—Warnes, a sum of 5/.; that I believe was for com- 
mittee rooms. 

55,265. Where ?—Somewhere out by Magdalen 
“Gates. Ido not know the locality exactly, but it is 
a house I think called the “ Elm” tavern. 

55,266. Warnes was examined. He says—“TI lent 
“ my house to the Conservative party during the elec- 
* tion, and I received 5/. for it from Mr. Arthur 
“ Bignold, 8 weeks after the election” ?—He made a 
slight mistake about “38 weeks after the election.” It 
was some time in June that I paid him the money ; it 
is a mistake, I daresay from forgetfulness. 

55,267. Atall events it was paid ?—Yes. 

55,268. And it isthe same amount ?—It is the same 
amount. 

55,269, And for the same object ?—Certainly. Mr. 
Atkinson was an agent.. [believe there was some- 
thing in dispute, but I was merely asked to pay this; I 
am not personally acquainted with the object of them, 


but I think that was it, that he was not satisfied with 
what. he was paid, and he was paid7 guineas more 
as an agent or one of the managers of the ward. 

55,270. That is Mr. Atkinson the solicitor ?—Yes. 
Mr. Murrell, I think had two traps that he used on 
the election day, for which he was paid 2/. Then Mr. 
Edwards is a linen-draper and silk-mercer, who lives 
in St. Stephens—that was for colours 20/. 13s. and Mr. 
Coleman 3/, 12s. was for the same thing—then a man 
by the name of Bacon for cabs 14/, 15s.—that is all, 

55,271. That makes up the 882. 14s. ?—Yes. 

55,272. What became of the balance r—The balance 
is accounted for in private matters, which you can see 
if you please, but it is quite a private matter. 

55,273. Between whom ?>—Between myself and Mr. 
Bignold. 

55,274, Entirely a personal matter ?—Yes. 

55,275. Partly with reference toSir Samuel Bignold’s 
death ?—Yes. Ishould like to sayone word. After 
my evidence on the last occasion, Mr. Harvard, I find, 
got up and contradicted what I said. I merely wish 
to say that what I stated then, I conscientiously be- 
lieved to be true, and I still believe so; and I trust 
that what I stated you think I had some little reason 
for saying. Then as to Mr. Denny, and the card 
playing, what I wished to convey was this, that that 
house was always used as a committee room for 7 or 8 
days, and there was nothing done in it previous to the 
1875 election, and that one of the clerks, who was 
employed as a clerk there, told me himself that they 
used to play cards to amuse themselves ; it was merely 
asham. IJ never mentioned Mr, Denny’s name, nor 
wished to convey that he was guilty of a thing of the 
kind. 


GEORGE BARBER sworn and examined. 


55,276. (Mr. Howard.) What are you >—A weaver. 

55,277. Where do you live ?—In Cowgate Street, 
Mr. Wiley’s yard. 

55,278. Did you take any part in the last election 
here ?_No. 

55,279. None whatever ?—No. 

55,280, Did you vote ?>—Yes. 

55,281. Have you any idea what I want with you 
here ?—No. 

55,282. Are you sure ?—Yes. 

55,983. Just attend to my question. 
Mrs. Lockwood ?>—Yes. 

55,284. Do you know Mrs. Holmes ?—No, I do not 
know the woman. 

55,285. You do not really know her ?—I do not 
think I do ; I may know her by sight, but 1 do not 
recollect Mrs. Holmes at all. 

55,286. Do you remember seeing Mrs. Lockwood 
on the polling day in 1875 ?—I might see her. 

55,287. It will not do to tell me you might; just 
attend to my question ?—I do not believe I did. 

55,288, Just attend to my question. I gave you a 
caution at the commencement. You are upon your 
oath, and you are required to swear to the best of your 
ability. Be careful, and tell me did you or did you 
not see her ?—I did not. ' 

55,289. It is for you to judge of the responsibility 
of your oath, and 1 give you that caution. We have 


Do you know 


had evidence upon this matter; let me give you a 
friendly warning. Now, upon your oath, did you see 
Mrs. Lockwood on the polling day of the last election ? 
—No, I did not. 

55,290. You swear that ?—Yes. 

55,291. Did you see her on any day during the 
election ; any day in the election week ?—I believe I 
did. 

55,292. Tell me which day ?—I cannot. 

55,293. Yes, you can ?—No, I cannot.» 

55,294, Try ?—I cannot. 

55,295, Was it one of the election days >—No, I do 
not think I did see her. 

55,296, Remember you are upon your oath ?>—Yes, 
Tam; I cannot say that I did really see her. 

55,297. Can you say you did not >—I had no con- 
versation with her. 

55,298. Tell me where you saw her?—I do not 
think I did. 

55,299. Will you swear you did not?—I may 
almost ; I could swear. 

55,300. You have already told me that you saw 
her ?—During the week. 

55,3801. During that election week ?—Yes, 

55,302. You have already said you did see her. 
Do you wish to correct the answer?—I must say I 
do not think I did see her. 

55,308, I have evidence before me, which has been _ 
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sworn upon oath, about you and Mrs. Lockwood. Do 
you fully understand me?—Yes. 

55,304. Then attend to what I say, for your own 
sake. I ask you again, and give you another oppor- 
tunity. Will you swear you ‘did not see Mrs. Lock- 
wood on one of the days of the election in 1875 ?— 

I never did. 

55,305. You are now prepared to swear that ?— 
Yes. Idid not; I am sure I did not. 

55,306. Did you speak to her at all during the 
election week ?—No. 

55,807. Did you speak to any person in whose 
. company she was ?—No. 

55,308. Had you any transaction of any sort or 
kind with her ?—No. 

55,309. Do you know two men named Henry Staff 
and Brett ?—I know two men. 

55,310. I daresay you know 200 men ; that is not 
the question ?—I know Mr. Brett. 

55,311. I warn you now to attend to me; take 
me as a friend, if you will. Do you know Staff >— 
Yes. 

55,312. Do you know Brett ?—Yes. 

55,313. Did you see them on the polling day in 
1875 ?—No. 

55,314. You are sure of this, are you >—Yes, 

55,315. Where do they live?—One lives in the 
Fleece Yard, and the other lives just against Mr. 
House’s, at the foot of the bridge. 

55,316, They are voters, are they not ?—Yes. 

55,317. What politics ?>—I believe they are in the 
Liberal cause. 

55,318. Did you see them during the election week 
of 1875 ?—Yes, I saw them. 

55,319, Did you speak to them ?—I saw them 
during the week. 

55,820. Did you speak to them ?—Yes, I have 
spoken to them several times during that week. 

55,321. Did you have any conversation with them 
about voting ?—I believe they did vote. 
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55,322. Why do you believe that >—I think I heard 
someone say they did vote. 
55,323. Who ,said it?—Some people in a public- 
house where I was taking a glass of ale. 


55,324, When was that ?—That was in the same 
week. 

55,3825. Was’it on the polling day ?—No. 

55,3826, Which day ?—I say not on the polling day. 

55,327. Which day iat might be any day in the 
week, 

55,828. 


You did not Lan tell me what you did ?— 
I cannot tell you the day. ; 

55,329. You must.—I cannot. 

55,330. You can tell me whether it was the day 
before the polling day, or the day before that >—I he- 
lieve it was after, when they told me the people said 
he had voted. 

55,331. Therefore, if it was after the polling day, it 
was not in the election week, properly speaking >—I 
cannot tell. 

55,332, Had you_a conversation with these men 
about their vote ?—No, I did not. 

55,333. Did you see them at all about their voting ? 
—Not at all. 

55,334, Did you hear anyone speak to them in your 
presence ?—No, I did not. 

55,385. Did you take them into Wiley’s yard, at all ? 
—No, I did not, I never asked anyone on that elec- 
tion day. 

55,336. Never asked anyone for what ?—For any 
votes at all. 

55,337. I did not say you did, Why did you come 
to that subject at once like that? You suspect what 
I am going to ask you ?—No, I do not. 

55, 338. “Upon your oath, do you not suspect what I 
am going to ask you about 2—No. 

55,339. Why should you give me that answer in 
that way ?—I merely say—— 

55,340. Is that the same Staff Foestng to Henry 
Staff) ?—Yes. 


Henry STAFF sworn and examined. 


55,841. (Mr. Howard.) Where do you live ?— 
Fleece Yard, St. Edmund’s. 

55,842. Are you a voter ?—Yes. 

55,343. Do you know George Barber ?---Yes, I 
know him well. 

55,844, That is George Barber (pointing) ?—Yes. 

55,345. Did you vote in 1875, the last. election p— 
The last one I did. 

55,346. Did you see Barber on the election day ?— 
No. 

55,847. Did you see him on any day during the 
election week ?—I was not at home; I was not in 
Norwich. 

55,348. Not in Norwich at all ?—No. 

55,349. -Were you in Norwich on the polling day ? 
Yes I came home late that night. 

55,850. Do you know Mrs. “Holmes ?—Yes, I do 
know her ; she lives close by me. 

55,351. Why do you say it with that particular nod 
of the head ?—Because she has been telling a lot of 
lies about me. i 

55,352. What lies has she been telling about you ? 
—What I see in the paper. 

55,353. What paper ‘—In the paper that I read. 

55,354. One of the newspapers ?—Yes. 

55,355. When ?—I have often seen the papers. 

55,356. I know that quite well, at least I daresay 
it is true. When did you see the paper that contains 
a “lot of lies” about you ?—Saturday and Sunday 
morning. 

55,357. What was the name of the paper ?—That I 
cannot tell. 

55,358. Where did you get the paper ?—My wife 
bought it. 

55,359. When did she buy it ?—On Saturday night. 

55,360. Does she generally buy it Yes, to let me 
hear it read ; she read it to me. 


Ne 
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55,3861. Why did she buy it ?>—So that I might hear 
what it was. 

55,362. ‘Then you had heard it before, had you ?— 
Not about what they say. 

55,363. About what who said?—This Mrs. Wiley ; 
the name is not Wiley, though it was before she was 
married. 

55,3864. I have been asking you about Mrs. Holmes. 
You told me that you know Mrs. Holmes ?—She does 
not live far off from me. 

55,865. Attend to my questions, it will be better 
for you. Do you know Mrs. Holmes ?—Yes. 


55,366. Does she live near you —Yes, not further 


off than that gentleman. 

55,367. I asked you why you made the observation 
you knew her, and I asked you where you found the 
lies, and you said in the paper. When I asked you 
about Mrs. Holmes again, you say Mrs. Wiley. What 
do you mean ?—They are both in it. 

55,368. Now tell me what the “lies ” were >—They 
said they see me take some money of two gentlemen; 


some one spoke to me and gave me money ; I never 


saw him. 

55,369. Gave you money, when, do you understand ? 
On the election morning. 

55,370. Did you understand anything more about 
it from the newspaper ?>—No. 

55,371. Have you seen Mrs. Holmes ?—Not since 
then, not since Saturday. 

55, 372. Not since when ?—I am not at home very 
often. 

55,373. Since when ? Did you see her on Saturday ? 
—I never saw her on Saturday, I am never at home. 

55,374. Did you see her on Saturday ?—No. 

55,3775. When did you see her?—It may be for 
months. 
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55,376. It may be for years; when did you see 
Mrs. Holmes ?—T'wo or three months ago. 

55,377. Have you not seen her since ?—No, I do 
not believe I have. 

55,378. Will you swear you havenot? ‘Take care; 
you are on your oath ?—Yes, I swear I am. 

55,379. What did you talk to her about two or three 
months ago ?—Not about electioneering. 

55,380. I.do not say you did. I do not think you 
recognise the obligation of your oath ?—I will tell you 
what I spoke to her that time about, her little boy 
pulling my gate down. : 

55,381. After that did you talk about the election ? 
—No. 

55,382. Never ?—No. 

55,383. Not a word ?—No. 

55,384. Have you ever spoken to her about the 
election >—Not to her. : 

55,385. To whom have you spoken about it >—The 
other party. 

55,386. Is that Mrs. Lockwood ?—Yes, that’s the 
name. 

55,387. Formerly Miss Wiley ?—That’s it. 

55,388. You know Mrs. Lockwood and Mrs. Holmes 
are friends, do you not ?—Yes. 

55,889. What did you say to Mrs. Lockwood about 
it ?—I never said nothing ; she came up to me outside 
this gate and talked to me. : 

55,390. She said something to you about it ?>—Yes. 

55,3891. And you to her ?—Yes. 

55,392. You did not allow her to do the whole of 
the talking, did you r—No. : 

55,393. What did she say ?—She said she did not 
come here to do me any hurt, 

" 55,3894. Come here to the court, do you mean ?—Yes. 

55,395. To do what ?—To do me any hurt. I said, 
“ How can you do me any hurt?” I said, “ You 
“ have done me all the hurt you can, causing me to 
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“ stop at home, and I should have been somewhere 
‘ else.” She said, “I did see you talk to one gentle- 
“ man in the passage.” I said, “ You never saw me 
“ talk to men, women, or children.” 

55,396. She said she saw you talk to one person in 
the passage on the polling day ?—Yes. 

55,397. What did you say ?—I said it was a lie. 

55,398. Did she say it was the truth P—Yes. 

55,399. She did?—Yes; contradicted me two, 
three, or four times. 

55,400. Was there any other conversation ?—No. 

55,401. Did she not tell you you had received 
money for your vote ?—No. hae: 

55,402. You knew she intended to tell us that ?—I 
saw that in the paper. ve! 

55,403. You knew of it before she came here ; you 
knew that she had seen you take the money for your 
vote ?>—She never saw me take the money for the 
vote, or anything else. eit 

55,404. She told you so ?—She told me so. 

55,405. Have you never seen her to speak to her ? 
—1I have seen her scores of times, never spoke to her. 

55,406. And seen Mrs. Holmes ?—Never seen Mrs. 
Holmes. 

55,407. Have you had any conversation with Mrs. 
Holmes ?—Not a word. i 

55,408. Never ?--That was about the little boy 
after the election. 

55,409. Not about the election ?—Not about the 
election. 5 a 

55,410. Not a word ?—Not a word. 

55,411. Did Mrs. Holmes tell you. anything about 


a 


your having been seen on the polling day in 1875 ?— - 


No. 

55,412. Have you read Mrs. Holmes’s evidence ?— 
No, : 

55,413. Have you ‘read Mrs. Lockwood’s ?—Mrs. 
Lockwood’s ? 


GEORGE BARBER recalled and further examined. 


55,414. (Mr. Howard.) Had you anything at all to 
do with the election of 1875 ?—I generally leave off 
that day and go and vote, and I do not go to work 
any more. 

55,415. Were you employed ?—No, not in 1875. 

55,416. You were not employed in 1875 ?—No. I 
am not employed at all; I go about of my own 
accord. : 

55,417. Give me a simple answer to a simple ques- 
tion. Were you employed in 1874 ?—No. 

55,418. Were. you put on as a messenger ?—Yes, I 
was on one day. 

55,419. Then you say you were not employed ?— 
I do not call that employment. 

55,420. You say you were not employed ?—I merely 
J merely 
run about. 

55,421. You were employed in 1874 as a mes- 
senger, to run about for one day ?7—Yees, last election. 

55,422. You think it was the last election, 1875 ?— 
The last election, 1875. 

55,423. Was that Colonel Wilkinson and Mr. 
Tillett ?—Yes. 

55,424. That is 1875 ?—Yes. 

55,425. On which side were you employed ?>—By 
the Liberal party. 

55,426. What did they give you ?—I had 8s. 6d. 

55,427. Was that in Taylor’s Buildings, Catton ?— 
Yes. 

55,428. Is that where you live ?—No. 

55,429. Where do you live?—I live in Cowgate 
Street, Wiley’s Yard. 

55,480. Where were you employed ? Who put you 
on ?—I believe Mr. Breese did. 

55,481. At the “Golden Dog ?”—Yes. 

55,432. Were you very tired with your day’s work ? 


> 


_ —I do not know for tired. 


55,433. You got your 8s. 6d. ?—I got 8s, 6d. 
55,434, Did you get more than 8s, 6d, for your 
services ?—No, I did not, 


55,435. Did you get 8s. 6d. at all on the election in 
1875 ?—Yes. I had no work at that time, and I 
asked whether I might be put on, and they gave me 
two days’ work ; they called it two days’ work. 

55,436. (Mr. Goldney.) When did you ask for it ? 
—On the Thursday, I think. ay 

55,437. The Thursday evening ?—No, Thursday 
morning. 

55,438. Did they know you were a voter ?—That I 
do not know; they never asked me whether I was a 
voter. : 

55,439. (Mr. Howard.) They knew it ?—I do not 
know. They never asked me whether I was a voter. 

55,440. They knew you lived in a house ?—I have 
lived in this house 18 or 19 years. 

555441. Were you employed by the Tories as well 
as the Liberals p—No, I never went on that side in 
my life. 

55,442, Where were you employed? Did you go 
to the “Golden Dog” to see Mr. Breese ?—I met 
him just against the door. 

55,443. You were going there, I suppose, to be put 
on ?—I went there like the rest to be put on. 

55,444. You met him at the door, and he put you 
on, did he ?—Yes. 

55,445. (Mr. Goldney.) What parish are you in ? 
—St. James’s; some call it the Blaze Yard, and some 
call it Wiley’s Yard. ae 

55,446. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you vote ?—I did 
vote. i 

55,447. For which side >—For the Liberal party. 

55,448. You accepted 8s. 6d. for giving your vote, 
did you not ?>—No. 

55,449. Was not that a temptation to you to vote 
on the Liberal side ?—No; [ went and voted at a 
quarter after 9 in the morning. . j 

55,450. (Mr. Howard.) You did not tell them you 
had voted ?—No, I did not. JI voted a quarter before 
9 in the morning. ; + eae 
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55,451. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you mean that you 
voted before they employed you ?—No. 

55,452. They employed you, I thought, on the 
Thursday and Friday ?—I never did nothing on the 
Friday. 

_ 55,453. Then you did do something on the Thurs- 
day ?>—Yes. 
55,454. When they employed you on the Thursday, 
was something said to the effect that you could vote 
for them ?—Not a word. No other ways than my 
taking bills and distributing them about. 
55,455, Did you not think they expected you to vote 
for them ?—No, I did not think they did. 
55,456. Do you not think you would have been 
cheating them if you had voted for Colonel Wilkinson ? 
—No. 
55,457. Would you not ?—I never. did vote that 
side. 
55,458. But you had very little to do on the Thurs- 
day, and yet you got 8s..6d. for it >—I did. 
55,459. You had a vote ?—Yes. 
55,460. Did they know you had a vote ?—I do not 
know. - 
55,461. How long have you had a vote ?—I had a 
vote the first coming of the paying of the rates; that 
cottages were to pay the rates, and I paid nine 
quarters; and after that, that was taken off, com- 
pounded, and it came on again. 
55,462. Do you want the Commissioners to believe 
that the 8s. 6d. had nothing whatever to do with 
your vote ?—I was not given anything for my vote. 
No questions were asked me at all. 
55,463. (Mr. Howard.) Did you not intend to give 
your vote for the 8s. 6d. ?—No, certainly not. 
55,464. Did you not intend them to believe that 
you would give your vote? I am not saying that 
anything was said, but I ask you, upon your oath, did 
you not intend them to believe it ?—No. 
} 55,465. Was it not your intention to leave them 
under the impression that, if they employed you and 
paid you, you would vote for them? Was not that 
your intention >—No, that was not, for I never vote no 
other side. 

' 55,466. That is not an answer to the question. 
Never mind how you voted?—No, I do not believe it 
was. : 

55,467. What I ask you is whether you will swear 
it? That is the point ?—It was not given with that 
. intention. 

55,468. You did not say you would not vote for 
them ?—No. ° 

55,469. You did not say you would. I understand 
you to say you were asked no questions >—I was asked 
no questions. 

55,470. Did you not believe they were under the 
impression that you would vote for them ?—That I 
cannot say. 

55,471. Did you not believe it?—I cannot say 
nothing about that. 

55,472. Supposing you had voted against them, and 
gone back to Mr. Breese and told him, “Iwas em- 
“ ployed by you, I have been paid 8s. 6d. for what I 
' have done, but I have voted against you,” do you 
not think Mr. Breese would have been very cross with 

ou ?—I should not have done such a thing. 

55,473. Do you think Mr. Breese would have been 
very cross with you ?—No. 

55,474. What do you think ?—I cannot think any- 
thing about cross. I should not have done such a 
thing as that. 

55,475. But supposing you-had, do you not think 
Mr. Breese would have been very cross with you ?— 
That he would have to please himself about. 

55,476. What do you think ?—I must leave it with 
that. 

55,477. What day were you paid >—On the Monday. 

55,478. You voted on the Friday ?—Yes. 

55,479. If you had gone to them on the Monday, 
and had said, “ I am very sorry I voted for Wilkinson, 
not for you,” do you think you would have got your 
8s. 6d. ?—No, I did not do such a thing as that. 
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55,480. But supposing you had said so, should you 
have expected'to get your 8s. 6d. ?—IfI had said such 
a thing as that. I should not have looked for the 
money, certainly not. ; 

55,481. (Mr. Goldney.) How many other people 
were being paid at the “ Golden Dog” when you were 
there ?—I do not know. 

55,482. Were there as many as 10?—I do not 
know. I never saw 10. wis 

55,483. Did you see nine p—No. 

55,484. Did you see any?—No, not where I was 
paid. 

55,485. Where were you paid ?—In the room. 

55,486. There were no other people at the “ Golden 
Dog” at that time?—There were no other people 
that I saw. 

55,487. No one standing in the little passage outside, 
and no one standing in the street?—There might be 
plenty. I did not take that notice. 

55,488. There might be ?—There might be. 

55,489. Have you any doubt that the place was full 
of them ?—'There was not where I was. 

55,490. How many were there when you were 
there ?—I never saw above one, if I saw him, that 
was out of the passage. 

55,491. What time were you paid ?—I was paid, 
it might be about 8 or 9 o’clock. 

55,492, It might be half-past 12, but what time was 
it ?-—EKight o’clock at night. 

55,493. You swear on your oath that there was only 


one other person when you were paid ?—I do not — 


know that there was one, I never saw one. 

55,494. Is that as true as the rest of your evidence ? 
—I do not know that there was one. I did not look at 
the people to see who was there. 

55,495. When you say only one, do you mean only 
one in the room with you at the time ?—Only one in 
the room. 

55,496. How many in the passage P—I cannot tell 
you. 

55,497. How many outside >—Ido not know, there 
might be, 

55,498. Of course there might be, but were there 
any ?—I do not know whether there were any. 

55,499. (Mr. Howard.) There was a crowd outside, 
was there not ?—No. 

55,500. (Mr. Goldney.) Was there a crowd inside ? 
—Not while I was there. I am now telling you there 
was none, there might have been afterwards, there was 
none while I was there. 


55,501. Were you the first person paid ?—I cannot 
say. . 

5,502. Who paid you p—Mr. Bennett. 

55,508. Was Mr. Breese there >—That I do not 
know. 

55,504. Do you know Mr. Breese ?>—Yes, 

55,505. Do you know whether he was there ?—I do 
not know. 

55,506. Was Mr. Bennett there alone >—Mr. Ben- 


nett gave me the money. 

55,507. Was Mr. Bennett there alone ?—I believe 
he was. 

55,508. You swear there was no one else in the 
room but you and Bennett ?—I do not recollect seeing 
only one. 

55,509. You must try and recollect ; you have re- 
collected a great deal ?—I cannot recollect any more. 

55,510. You are not paid 8s. 6d. every day for 
doingnothing.. You say at 8 o’clock there was not 
anybody else at the “Golden Dog,” and you say you 
think Bennett was in the room alone ?—I do not 
know who was in the room. . 

55,511. At which door did you go into the “ Golden 
Dog ?”—The street door. 

55,512. The street door or the door up the passage ? 
—tThe street door. 

55,518. The door at the corner of the house ?—Yes. 

55,514. That you swear, that you went in at that 
door >—Yes, 

55,515. Then did you go through the bar ?—Yes. 

55,516. Going in- at the street door, and going 
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through the bar, you went upstairs to the back room, 
or the little room ?—To the club room. 

55,517. On, going in from the street, through the 
bar to the club room upstairs, you wish us to believe 
that you only saw Bennett, and that there was not 
anybody standing outside at 8 o’clock on the Monday 
night ?—I cannot say whether there was; I do not 
know who there were there, nor yet outside. 

55,518. (Mr. Howard.) The question is not whether 
you know them. The question is whether there were 
any other persons there, whatever their names were ? 
—I do not know. 

55,519. You have told the Commissioners, on your 
oath, that there were none ?—I believe I am right, but 
I do not recollect seeing anyone at all. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


55,520. Just attend to mer—I do not recollect 
seeing anyone at all. 

55,521. Will you swear you did not?—I must 
swear. 

55,522. You must not swear anything that you do_ 
not think you ought to swear ?—I do not know. 

55,523. You have already sworn that there were 
none ?—J said there were none. 

55,524. Will you swear it now that your attention 
is called to it >—I never saw any. 

55,025. Will you wear there were none ?—I cannot. 

55,526. The next time you go into the witness box 
remember the obligation of an oath, and remember 
that you are an old man ?—I cannot tell whether I 
saw any more. 


Mr. Samper Daynes recalled and further examined. 


55,527. (Mr. Howard.) 'The Commissioners have 
requested your attendance because it has been sug- 
gested that you may have some information to give 
them. I ask you if you have any evidence to add to 
what you formerly stated, which is relevant to the 
inquiry ?—There has been an omission, an omission 
caused by you. 

55,528. Very likely, can you repair it now ?—I will 
try. You remember, perhaps, I was about entering 
upon the history of the 1870 election, and also the 
1874 election, and yeu asked, so far as my memory 
carries me, whether it related to corruption. I said, 
“No.” Then you said, Our time will not allow us 
to enter into that.” 

.55,529. Very likely ?—I believe that in my evidence 
I said I had nothing whatever to do with any election 
since 1870, which was the last election at which I was 
engaged. I omitted to state that I had. 

55,530. I do uot know whether I reminded you— 
most likely I did—that the Commissioners had no 
authority under the Act of Parliament, to inquire 
into the election of 1870, until the election of 1871 
is affected by evidence. I think, probably, I re- 
minded you of it?—Probably you did. There is a 
very strong impression in Norwich that Mr. Coaks 
and myself have had transactions in relation to the 
1874 election. 

55,531. I will say this again—I am in duty bound 
to say it—that any evidence which relates to the 1870 
election, and corruption of any kind at that election, is 
not receivable in this court at present, until the com- 
missioners are of opinion that the 1871 election is 
affected by the evidence before them ?>—I should like, 
therefore, to. complete my statement, and to say all 
that I know. 

55,532. So far as it bears on 1874 ?—So far as it 

-bears on 1874. When the dissolution took place, a 
knowledge of which reached me on my way to London, 
I went down to Brighton.. I returned to Norwich on 
the Monday. When I reached home there was a 
letter waiting for me from Mr. Coaks, which of course 
I had not attended to, inasmuch as I was in Brighton. 
The next morning Mr. Coaks called upon me, and we 
had some talk over the matter. At that time there 
were no candidates in the field, so far as I can recollect. 
He said he knew of my determination whilst this strife 
continued in Norwich, if I could avoid it, not to engage 
in any election. He then said to me, “ We are endea- 
“ vouring if we can to get a candidate with suitable 
“ views to join Mr. Colman,” meaning, as I understood, 
in fact he had mentioned Mr. Warner; failing him 
he mentioned two or three other names. I might 
‘allude to I think Mr. Buxton, who had recently quitted 
the office of mayor—I think so—it is two years ago, 
and of course one’s memory may fail in that respect. 
He said, “ Would you feel inclined to act if that were 
the case.” I think I said if that were the case, if 
we had none of the triangular work which we had 
had at previous elections, that I should be most happy 
to do that which would bring peace into the party, 

and support a candidate of that kind. Then that fail- 
ing, and there was a probability it might fail, I think 


.reference to Mr. Coaks and Wiley ?—Never. 


we talked round as to the possibility of an arrangement 
being effected between the two parties. , 

55,533. Which two parties ?—Why the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals. I am speaking of the two parties 
distinct. I’felt it was utterly impossible, from my 
knowledge of what had occurred in 1868, if two 
Liberal candidates, for instance Mr. Colman and Mr. 
Tillett, were in the field, to induce a third Liberal to 
enter the field. My experience of 1868 convinced me 
of that. Therefore, failing to induce a Liberal candi- 
date of the character of Mr. Gurney Buxton or Mr. 
Warner, or probably Mr. Birkbeck would have been 
acceptable, indeed we thought if that could be arranged 
the wisdom of it was so palpable that the Conser- 
vatives would scarcely have opposed Mr. Colman, and 
a candidate of that character, and the Liberals would 
have been returned unopposed; the question was if 
that could not be effected, could there be a compromise, 
taking it one and one, for the peace of the city. I 
think it would have been agreeable to Mr. Coaks’ 
opinion if Sir Henry Stracey could have been accepted. 
I say for myself that an arrangement of that kind to 
bring peace to our town would have been congenial 
to my feelings. At all events, we adjourned this debate 
to,see what should come forward. I saw Mr. Coaks 
onthe following day, when Messrs. Colman and 
Tillett’s address had appeared. Of course, that put an 
end to it. -From that moment I determined entirely 
to withdraw from this matter. I saw no more of Mr. 
Coaks until after the election. That is all I have to 
add to my statement. 

55,534. That is all you desire to state to us ?—I 
believe Mr. Coaks, who is here, will be able to affirm 
what I say. 

55,5385. Have you ever made any statement with 
I may 
say this, that I knew Mr. Wiley jhad been retained, 
for in the course of the conversation Mr. Coaks said to 
me, “ I shall endeavour to rally round me those friends 
“* who supported the action I took in 1870 with refer- 
“ ence to Mr. Warner.” There were certain parties, the 
names of all of them of course I cannot recollect, who 
agreed at that time to support the action of Mr, Coaks— 
what they call the old Whig party. They were usually 
men who agreed to canvass, and receive some small 
sum of money in connexion therewith. I knew 
Wiley was one of those, although I did not know the 
man myself, J never heard and never knew that the 
man would be produced in court until I read his 
evidence. 

55,536. Had you any conversation with anyone 
about Mr. Coaks and Mr. Wiley after you had read 
Wiley’s evidence ?>—Yes, a general conversation in the 
town, which is not to be avoided. a a Ee 

55,537. Did you make any statement with reference 
to your own knowledge or belief of any arrangement 
existing between Mr. Coaks and Wiley, after reading 
Wiley’s evidence?— None whatever, beyond that 
which was palpable to everyone, that is, that Wiley 
was one of the men who would not, according to his 
voting, vote for Mr. Tillett. I referred at once tothe 
poll book, and I discovered he had avoided voting for 


‘ 
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Mr. Tillett. Therefore 1 knew he was one of the 
number of men ; probably I could recollect half a 


dozen such names at this moment—not persons with 


whom I have held confidence. 


55,538. It is my duty to put it to you now thatI . 


have asked those questions. The suggestion is that 
you stated to certain persons that Wiley’s evidence, so 
far as it affected Mr. Coaks, was true, and that there 
were from 15 to 20 similar cases of persons employed 
by Mr. Coaks at the 1874 election, for corrupt pur- 
poses ?—I beg to say I never made any such statement. 
What I said was this, that if the rumour of the town 
could be relied upon it, could be multiplied by ten, 
perhaps. That was entirely upon rumour. The only 
persons I have knowledge of would be Mr. Hart and 
Mr. Wiley. I may say that arose in this way (it was 
not my business to mention it), out of that Bingham 
transaction. I think, as I read the evidence, that one 
witness said that Bingham had mentioned it to half 
Norwich. Well I noticed in paying my last half-year’s 
bill to him, that he named it to me. Mr. Foster 
Moore was wrong in attributing himself as the person 
who gave me that information in the first instance. Then 
some time after hearing this from many sources, I had 
oceasion to call on Mr. Coaks on business. I said, 
*¢ What is the matter with you and Bingham?” He 
said, “ What do you mean ?” I said, “ Bingham is raving 
“ all over the town that he has spent 85/. and cannot 
“ recover it; that he had received an order from John 
“ Bignold to spend the money, and Mr. Coaks was to 
“ pay him.” Mr. Coaks said to me, “There is no 
‘ truth whatever in that,” and he told me then just 
what I have read in the papers, that Bingham applied 
only for a few pounds, and he said to Bingham, “Take 
yourself off,” or something of that kind. Mr. Coaks 
led me to infer that if Mr. Bingham had, amongst elec- 
tioneering men and electioneering matters, spent a few 
pounds on that day, he must take the consequences and 
bear it himself, inasmuch as Mr. Coaks said to me, I 
have favoured this man in a variety of ways, mention- 
ing the liveries, and so on, which he had made, and if 
he chose to spend the money without any authority 
from me, because I have never authorised him to spend 
a penny, he must take the consequences. ‘That is the 
substance ; it did not make a great impression upon 
me. This was current throughout Norwich. Mr. 
Coaks said, “I will tell you what took place so far as I 
am concerned. You recoliect my calling on you ” 
—that is the interview to which I have referred just 
immediately after the dissolution—* I had taken some 
“ action, and [had retained one or two or three of 
“ those who had previously acted with me;”but I 
don’t think he gave me the names. 

55,589. You do not think he gave you the names 
then ?—I do not think he did, but I do not recollect. 

55,540. At all events, Mr. Daynes, I understood you 
to say that this is not a correct statement that you had 
said that Wiley’s evidence, so far as it. affected Mr, 
Coaks, was true, and that there were from 15 to 20 
similar cases of persons employed by Mr. Coaks 
at the 1874 election, for corrupt purposes ?—I may say 
T could not have said such a thing because I did not 
know it. 

55,541. And you did not ?—And I did not. What 
I may say is this (I have not been very well of late), 
in my opinion this man Wiley never spent a farthing 
of the money. 

55,542. Not a farthing ?—No, that he never spent 
a shilling. Iargue upon these premises, that a man 
who has always resided in this place from his boyhood, 
40 or 50 years, could not have bought those votes 
without knowing who the persons were. He could 
not possibly have done it. My judgment is that 
Wiley had the money ; I have no doubt about that, 
because Mr. Coaks said so. I thought he kept it, and 
that is what I think now. 

55,543. Asto what hedid with it, you have your 
own belief ?—I think he kept it. 

55,544. That he did not bribe 40 persons with it ? 
—I should think not. 

55,645. I may remind you that I pressed him for 
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then I gave him a whole week during the adjournment 
to find out somebody, but he entirely failed ?—I think 
that was quite impossible. 

55,546. Let me take you further ?—I wish you 
quite to understand what I say, that if the rumour on 
the town is to be relied upon, Mr. Coaks engaged 20 
or 380 people. When you ask me what I know (I 
now speak of my knowledge), I know of only those 
two. 

55,547. “ Mr, Daynes has further stated: that one 
“ of the other cases was Mr. Thomas Bingham.” 
You have told us that >—Yes. 

55,548. “That Mr. Coaks had authorised him to 
“ spend money in corrupt practices; that after the 
“ election Mr. Bingham put in a claim to Mr. Coaks 
“ for 85/. ; that Mr. Coaks complained of the largeness 
“ of the amount and refused to pay it. That Mr. 
“ Coaks- at the time spoke to Mr. Daynes as to the 
* course to be adopted with Bingham’s claim” ?— 
Nothing of the kind; I have given you an account of 
it. 

55,549, I have heard that account; I thought it 
right to put that before you.—When these conversa- 
tions occur sometimes at a late hour of a night, they 
may beexaggerated on both sides. All I say to you 
now is, that, speaking calmly, after having had time to 
consider this matter, not having left my home since 
Wednesday, I am here to speak to the precise facts 
simply from what I know. 

55,550. That is precisely what we wish. It is just 
possible for the Commissioners to feel there may be a 
misconception arising out of loose conversations, but 
inasmuch as the suggestion is made, as I have read it, 
we thought it right to put it to you in the witness 
box ?—There is no doubt I said, according to the 
rumour of the town, that there were 15 or 20 
persons. 

55,551. “Mr. Daynes also stated that before 
“ Mr. Coaks gave evidence, a conversation took place 
* between Mr. Coaks and him as to the advisability of 
“ Mr. Coaks mentioning any names of parties employed 
“ by him, as above mentioned, in 1874” ?—I could not 
have said it, because I did not know it. What I did 
know was simply this, I heard the rumour of Cubitt 
being employed, I heard a rumour that Cubitt had spoken 
of it, and the name of the person to whom he men- 
tioned it was given tome. I then said to the party 
who mentioned the matter to me, all I knew was that 
Mr, Coaks had said, in addition to the two persons 
I am now speaking of Wiley and Hart, he had paid 
only a smali sum for some traps, or something of that 
sort, toa man named Cubitt, but not upon the same 
principle as the retainers to the other two. That I 
believe to be the whole of it. 

55,552. Have you ever said that before Mr. Coaks 
gave his evidence a conversation had taken place 
between him and you as to the advisability of his 
(Mr. Coaks) mentioning any names of parties em- 
ployed by him as above mentioned, that is, these people 
in 1874 ?—Certainly not. 

55,553. Further, have you ever stated that Mr. Coaks 
said he thought he ought to mention Hart’s name, as he 
knew the Liberals had got hold of him, and also Wiley’s 
and Cubitt’s names as he felt that he could not trust 
them ?—Mr. Coaks teld me that he intended to men- 
tion Hart’s name. 

55,554. He did not put that to you as the reason ? 
—Of course I might omit to think of a thing, as you 
now suggested. 

55,555. I want to know whether you said he had 
consulted you, or mentioned to you that he ought to 
mention Hart’s name because he knew the Liberals 
had got hold of it?—Mr. Coaks told me he intended 
to mention the names of all those he retained at the 
election of 1874, and those were Hart and Wiley. 

55,556. Did he also mention Cubitt ?— Yes, he did ; 
there was no amount stated. 

55,557. Did he say he ought to mention Wiley and 
Cubitt because he felt he could not trust them ?—No. 

55,558. “ Mr. Daynes also stated that in addition 
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“ to the 15 or 20 similar cases to Wiley’s, there was a 
“ very serious matter which involved Mr. Arthur 
«© Bignold as well as Mr. Coaks” ?—Well, I have hada 
great deal of correspondence and many interviews 
with Mr. Arthur Bignold during the last six months, 
and also I think twice or thrice with Mr. Coaks and 
Mr. Arthur Bignold. 

55,559. Did you say there was a very serious mat- 
ter which involved Mr. Arthur Bignold and Mr. 
Coaks ?—Clearly not, because I did not know about 
it. 

(Mr. Coaks.) Would you ask the witness what he 
saw Mr. Arthur Bignold and myself-about. 

55,560. (Mr. Howard.) I want you to say first 
whether it is true that you have said there were 
15 or 20 similar cases in addition to Wiley’s, and that 
there was a very serious matter which involved Mr. 
Bignold as well as Mr. Coaks?—I spoke of the 
rumour of the town in relation to the 15 or 20, and it 
was in that sort of gossiping manner ; if these statements 
are to be believed, if the statement of Mr. Bingham 
was true that Mr. Bignold, either Arthur or John, 
had authorised this man to spend this money, and that 
Mr. Coaks was to pay it, the proof of that fact would 
show that there were very close relations between Mr. 
Arthur Bignold and Mr. Coaks. I argue from that 
whether they could prove those facts or not, but I 
know nothing of that. 

55,561. Except the gossiping >—Nothing whatever. 

55,562. You have told me that Mr. Arthur Bignold 
and Mr. Coaks did meet >—Yes. 

55,563. You were going to say something ?—Is Mr. 
Arthur Bignold in court? I do not know whether 
he would object if he was here, but otherwise I should 


‘not care to be pressed. 


55,564. The question is whether it has anything to 
do with the elections into which we are inquiring Pp— 
Permit me to state what it was, to allay suspicion. 

55,565. Certainly. — Sir Samuel Bignold died at 
the early part of this year, as you remember. There 
was a movement shortly after, on the part of the mayor, I 
think it was, and several other ‘gentlemen to do what 
is generally done when the father of any city dies, 
(and he was a man who had lived to a great age and 
had acquired a great name in the town,) to take some 
step to commemorate the memory of sucha man. A 
meeting took place. Unfortunately, the election broke 
out at that-time and arrested this effort. Some two 
or three months after, 1 met Mr. Arthur Bignold in 
St. Stephen’s Street. I had not seen him for some 
little time. J think I mentioned it to him first, as 1 
had heard of this intention ; for although Sir Samuel 
Bignold and myself. were never connected politically, 
because I had always been opposed to him throughout 
my life, he was a gentleman for whom, as a citizen, I 
entertained the highest possible respect. Mr. Arthur 
Bignold said to me, “ What do you think should be 
“ done? They were talking about a statue or a 
painted window ina church, which is exceedingly 
repugnant to the feeling of our family. If you saw 
your way to lead any movement which would pro- 
duce a sufficient sum to have a memorial of a kind 
which would commemorate my father’s name and 
be of use to the poor of this city, it would be 
extremely grateful to the family, and they would 
“ contribute mast liberally towards such an object.” 
Upon that I think I said, “I think we had better see 
Mr. Coaks on the subject.” ‘I said that not in rela- 
tion to any politics, but simply because I had the very 
greatest confidence in Mr. Coaks’ judgment as to the 
application of any subscription which could be raised, 
and also I knew that he, although adverse to Sir 
Samuel Bignold in polities, like myself, held him in the 
highest respect, and that he would, with his large 
means, probably be able to forward the moverhent to a 
much greater extent than I could. Upon that I wrote 
to the Duke of Wellington, and I received a most 
gracious reply from the Duke, in which he proposed 
to contribute very largely towards’ the object we had 
in view. I then wrote to Mr. Arthur Bignold, and he 
came to Norwich; we had another interview with Mr. 
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Coaks, and it was at that interview agreed that I 
should attend at the meeting of the managing com- 
mittee of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, of which 
I had been a member for three years previously, and 
should request them to aid us with their judgment as 
to the best application that could be made of any 
money that might be raised. I did so, and the result 


of that was that the committee of management referred - 


this question to their medical staff. But all this 
wasted a great. deal of time, and out broke this. Com- 
mission, which arrested further steps. It was felt 
that whilst the excitement which prevails in this 
city during your Commission continued, it would be 
idle to attempt to proceed any further in this matter. 
I met Mr. Arthur Bignold for a short time, I 
think it was with Mr. Coaks, and there seemed 
to be a mutual agreement that we abandoned it for 
the present. 

55,566. That is how that matter stands ?—That is 
how that matter stands at this moment. 

55,567. As I understand you, it was a movement to 
express the general esteem of the town, without regard 
to party politics, for Sir Samuel Bignold, and that, 
knowing, jit was to take some shape or other, Mr. 
Arthur Bignold had expressed a desire on the part of 
his family that it should take some shape which would 
assist the poor citizens of Norwich ?—Yes. I will 
put itinto his own language. Mr. Arthur Bignold 
said to me, “I think our family would feel inclined to 
subscribe 5007,” ‘There would be the handsome sub- 


‘ scription of the Duke of Wellington, and other of the 


aristocracy in this county—in and out of Norwich— 
who were inclined to perpetuate the memory of such a 
man. Many of them have enjoyed the hospitality of 
Sir Samuel in this city, and it was thought that some 
great public object could be discovered for the assist- 
ance of the poor of our time, to be called the “ Bignold 

i think I have a letter in my 


Fever Hospital.” i 
pocket referring to it. I could have produced the 


letter of the Duke of Wellington if it were necessary, ~ 


and you could see the scope and object. 

55,568. Everyone would agree with that. I ask 
whether that was the subject of the conversations ?— 
Almost entirely. 

55,569. Is there any foundation for the suggestion 

that there was a discussion with reference to any matter 
which seriously involved Mr. Arthur Bignold and 
Mr. Coaks ?—I never had a-conversation with Mr. 
Coaks and Mr. A. Bignold together which involved 
any consideration of that kind.’ We have talked 
general politics together, that is very recently. I 
had the pleasure of seeing you in the street the other 
day. 
55,570, I had the pleasure of seeing you. I had 
then left Mr. Coaks, and Mr. Arthur Bignold was then 
with him, but we paired off. Mr. Thomas Wells was 
one of the party, who is one of our, Liberal magistrates. 
We had a round talk on politics on that occasion, but 
it had no relation to the inquiry before the Commis- 
sioners. 

55,571. I ask you one question upon that point. Are 
there, in fact, any serious matters which involve you, 
Mr. Arthur Bignold, and Mr. Coaks within your 
knowledge?—-I am here on my oath, and I say, Mr. 
Chief Commissioner, that there is nothing I know of, or 
ever did know of, in relation to the intimacy which is 
presumed and exists—which we know exists—between 
Mr. Arthur Bignold and Mr. Coaks, which has ever 
furnished me with any knowledge whatever of any 
electioneering transactions of theirs. I have heard in 


the town that there were very intimate relations | 


between Surrey Street and Bank Plain, and I have 
heard it said great things have been done there. I 
said, “If they can prove all these things, why they 
‘* can carry their case up to the hilt, but the difficulty 
“ is to prove them.” I am here on my oath to say 
that I of my own knowledge know nothing whatever 
about it. : 

55,572. Is it true that Mr. Coaks ever offered you a 
sum of three figures if you would personally assist 
him in the 1874 election ?—No. ney ‘ 
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55,578. But that you refused to have anything to 
do with it?—-No. What Mr. Coaks did say was, “ Of 
course if you become agent,” as [had been an agent 
on a previous occasion, “ you will be paid for your 
services, as you were paid before.” I daresay Mr. 
Coaks would have estimated it at the value of 1001. 
— he may, Ido not know whether he would or not, 
nor do L swear as to the sum mentioned, or whether it 
was mentioned ; but this I will swear, I never had 
anything. 

55,574. Or ever asked for it?—Or ever asked for 
i 
55,575. You never said that Mr. Coaks offered you 

a sum of three figures if you would personally assist 
him in the 1874 election, but that you refused >—No. 
What I did say was this: I did say to one party, when 
I was pressed on the point whether I had any money 
out of that election, I said, “ Nothing.’ The assump- 
tion was, as Mr. Hart had had money, and Mr. Wiley, 
very likely I had had some. [-said, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that- was invited in the event of Mr, 
Buxton, Mr. Warner, or any other man of that class 
becoming a candidate, to become an agent, and I should 
think it was very likely I should have been paid, as I 
was before. There was no occasion for Mr. Coaks to 
talk to me about money matters of that kind. He 
may have said — I would not say he did not, 
because he knew very well I was reluctant to enter 
into elections — if you can see your way, in the 
event of Mr. Buxton or Mr. Warner becoming the 
candidate, to enter the field as agent, 1 should receive 
that sum. Of course it would be an understanding 
if I gave my time for a purpose of that nature, that I 
should be as much entitled to be paid for those ser- 
vices as when | was agent for the Radical candidate 
for Norfolk. 
~ §5,576. Then this information is not well founded ? 
—No. The real truth is this: I would not say it is 
foundationless, because in conversation with people I. 
am free to admit we have talked late at night ; I have 
been a little excited. I have not been well this last 
‘two weeks, and the climax of it has been the attack 
of which no doubt you have heard, — 

55,577. Now, you are calm and collected, and able 
to give us your account of it to-day >—Yes, that is a 
correct representation, but I wish to guard myself in 
this way: I have many friends in this town ; if I have 
at any time, under peculiar circumstances, made any 
exaggerated statement, I do not wish to contradict 
them. I take it in this way: I may have had an 
exaggerated account in my mind, and spoken, of it 
further than I might have done. Here am I now to 
speak to the precise facts; if I hide one it will be 
from want of memory. 

55,578. You do not give us the impression of want- 
ing to do that. The matters to which I have examined 
you are prefaced by these observations, which I will 
read to you; “ Mr. Daynes has admitted to several 
“ gentlemen,” (amongst them are three names men- 

_ tioned which we will talk about presently,) “that since 
“¢ the 1874 election he has had a burden on his mind 
“ of which he must rid himself. He stated that he 
“ knew all that was done by Mr. Coaks at that election, 
“ and that he was now determined at all hazards to 
“< state the whole truth” ?—There is not a word of 
truth in it. 

55,579. Inasmuch as the names are before us, I am 
bound to give them to you ?—Certainly. ; 

55,580. The names are, “amongst them Mr. Joshua 
Womersley, Mr. O. D. Ray, and Mr. Stevens” ?— 
With respect to that, I am quite prepared to explain 

all that matter. On Saturday the 9th-October I had 
been out all day. At a late hour of the evening, after 
leaving our club, Mr. Womersley said, “ You will have 


« to go into the box and say all you know about Mr._ 


“ Coaks.” I will not tie myself to the expression. It 
was at a late hour, and I have had trouble of late, and 
got into that condition at that late hour of night which 
is rather painful to talk of, At all events I said, “ All 
¢ T know of Mr. Coaks’s transactions, if you put me 
“ in the box, I will answer.” J had not then in my 
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mind the slightest suspicion about the interview of Mr.S.Daynes, 


1874, or anything about 1874. If it had been known 
I should have. had no objection to state it. 

55,581. That you have done this morning, and I 
am bound to say you volunteered it ?—I have. 

55,582. It does not convey to my mind those pre- 
fatory words ?—I never used those words. I will say 
not only did I not use those words, but in the long 
acquaintance I have had with Mr. Coaks, extending 
over a dozen or 14 years, he never said anything to 
me, and we never had anything to do with each other, 
which left a burden on my mind. 

55,583. In fact you had no burden ?—Not the 
slightest. - I think I ought to have mentioned it. 

55,584. I checked you in that ?—Yes, you did. 

55,585. I have given ‘you the reason, a reason im- 
posed upon me by law ?—Just so. 

55,586. You were going to tell us something about 
the circumstances under which you had this conver- 
sation with Mr. Womersley. Where was it ?—At the 
Reading Rooms. 

55,587. Was Mr. Ray there ?—He was, on the first 
occasion. 

55,588. Was Mr. Stevens there ?—No. 

55,589. Was Mr. Stevens there on either occasion ? 
—He was on the Monday evening. 

55,590. What conversation took place on the 
Monday evening ?—Very little indeed. As I said 
before, I was exceedingly excited, and had been for 
several days. Mr. Stevens knows the réason why. If 
I have made any exaggerated statement to him under 
those circumstances, of course I should not like to 
put him in the wrong; but I fancy he must have 
very grossly misunderstood me, or I must very grossly 
have misunderstood myself. For instance, one thing 
about the burden; all I can say is that no burthen 
exists with regard to the interview with Mr. Arthur 
Bignold and Mr. Coaks, because I do not know of 
any. 
55,591. No burden was on your mind at the time of 
the conversation ?—Not the slightest, neither then nor 
now. 

55,592. So far as I know, I have gone all through 
this matter with you. If there is anything more 
you have to say with reference to the election into 
which we are authorised to inquire, that you think 
would add to your former evidence, we shall be happy 
to hear it P—I have read some of that evidence, and I 
must say my feeling ran strongly adverse to it. 
impossible to justify some of it. 

55,093. Can you disprove it?—Yes, to your satis- 
faction. 

55,594. You mean, the evidence of other people ?>— 
Yes; I do not wish to take anything from my own 
evidence. 4 

55,595. Is there any part of your own evidence 
you wish to explain, or to which you wish to make 
any addition ?—Of course I onght not to interfere 
with other people’s evidence ; I must leave you to 
judge of that. I think you put one question to me 
with reference to the corruption of the town ; I am 
not sure, I think you did. 

55,596. I should think that is exceedingly likely p— 


‘I should fill that up by saying what the experience of 


the old electioneerers of Norwich is as to the corrup- 
tion of the town before the passing of the Reform 
Bill. The late Mr. Williams, with a great deal of 
labour; went into that, and what they call “marked 
the register.” Then he came to an estimate as to 
what we cali the floating material. 

55,597. That was before the 1861 Reform Bill ?—- 
That was before the 1861 Reform Bill ; he estimated 
the floating material at 300 or 400. I believe in those 
old times there were many freemen, ardent politicians, 
who would not receive a bribe, and there were many 
amongst the poor equally honest with the rich people 
in their voting. The poor men did not always fall 
into the temptation. .[ have heard well-authenticated 
statements from the late Mr. Osborn Springfield that 
a large sum of money has been put upon a weaver’s 
loom, and he has scorned the acceptance. I know 
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one instance myself where a man refused 130/., and 
borrowed half-a-crown to buy a dinner with. 

55,598. I think you ought to give us the name ?— 
The name was James Garthon. 

55,599. Is he alive ?—No, he was in the Charter- 
house. He was rewarded by being provided with the 
means of passing the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
afterwards, I think by the present Karl Doughty, he 
was put into the Charterhouse, and died two years 
ago. bea. 

55,600. It is a curious political reminiscence ?— 
It is a fact. There was a strong feeling of that 
character about that time, that if you had only 3800 
or 400 in the town “cooped,” as it was called— 
they were taken to bits of water, on to the Broads, 
and kept in barges—it would make all the difference 
in the election, and the whole body would become 
tainted by this rot. My firm conviction of Norwich 
was that there were 1,00 men on each side most de- 
termined, that you could not touch at all. It was a 
fight for the floating material. What the effect may 
be, so far as new voters are concerned, is quite another 
matter. I do not believe there is any man’s judgment 
of this city worth a farthing on the point as to the 
numbers of corrupt men, because that would entirely 
depend on the amount of the temptation. I would 
undertake to buy 11,000 out of 12,000 if you gave 
me money enough, 

55,601. It depends upon the money ?—It depends 
upon the money. I do not know what class you could 
not touch, if the bribery was big enough. 

55,602. One is sorry to hear it-—It is not money 
bribery alone as affecting the poorer class of voters, 
but there are other bribes which reach to the very 
upper classes of society. 

55,608. (Mr. Goldney.) We were rather referring 
to the money bribes that are, to a certain extent, within 
the scope of: the ordinary run of candidates ?—I have 
known 1501. given for a vote. 

55,604. We were rather confining it to silver ?—It 
is very likely I should think you could buy a couple of 
thousand. 

55,605. At how much a head ?—Limited to —— 

55,606. 7s. 6d.?—Yes, I think you could. 

55,607. (Mr. Howard.) Supposing you made it 
15s.?—I think if you made it gold, you would get 
another thousand. 

55,608. So you go up the scale —So you go up the 
seale; you can judge: it is alleged, I do not know 
with what truth, that a gentleman, afterwards a magis- 
trate, was bribed. 

55,609. Such things were known ?—You have 
heard of a town councillor being bribed for 2004. and 
Iam not quite certain there could not be a town 
councillor bought now for that amount. 

55,610. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was the number of 
electors before Lord Derby’s Act of 1868?—Do you 
mean the number that used to vote, or the number on 
the register ? 

55,611. The number on the register >—I should 
think about 5,200. 

55,612. How many of those did you consider were 
corruptible for a reasonable price ?—Well, I may say 
this: you may shut out those who will not vote, of 
which there are a large number from sickness, and 
other causes. ‘Then you could refer to a book giving 
the poll since the Reform Bill, since 1868. I presume 
you have that. 

55,613. We have.—The highest number that I 
have ever known poll ‘was 4,200, previous to the 
passing of the 1868 Reform Bill. I used to converse 
a great deal with Mr. William Wilde; who was held 
to be the highest authority in Norwich upon these 
matters, and he put the floating material down at 800 
or 400 votes, You may mark the register with perfect 
certainty within 800 or 400, unless, you know, extra- 
ordinary means were brought to bear. Of course all 
this reckoning would be destroyed if, as in 1837, you 
brought large sums of money into the market. Just 
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imagine a little shopkeeper with no strength of 
political opinion, and probably he has a debt to pay, 
pressed to accept 150/. for his vote. 

55,614. (Mr.. M‘Mahon.) Lord Derby’s Act has 
nearly trebled the number of electors ?—Yes, very 
nearly. It has trebled the voting as well. T have just 
said 4,000 would be the average polling before the 
Reform Bill of 1868; now it has gradually erept up. 
I think the last polling, Ido not know whether I 
carry the figures correctly in my head, would be some- 
thing like 12,000 ; that is to say, the register is in- 
creased by three times the amounts, and the polling 
also. 


55,615. Do I understand you to say that the number 
of voters now corruptible at the ordinary price of 5s. 
or 7s. 6d. is something like 2,000 ?—I should imagine 
that to be it, Taking it from the former amount of 
the floating material it should be about 1,200; but 
then, of course, you must take it that in the consti- 
tuency there are a number of men who have not the 
least thought of politics, but who believe they have a 
right to be paid. That is the popular fallacy in 
Norwich; I do not knéw whether you have heard it. 
There is a popular fallacy running in the minds of the 
lower classes that they should be paid for the time 
they lose on the election day. I daresay there are 
very few men in Norwich who have had to do with 
elections who have not heard that I should earry it 
up in this way. As to the Commission of 1868 (into 
which this messenger employment never entered), it is 
a most marvellous thing that at that inquiry the thing 
which you pursued so diligently never cropped up in 
the slightest degree. 

55,616. The messenger trick >—The messenger 
trick, nor the voting of the paid employés. It was 
cursorily mentioned, but did not seem to be regarded 
as an offence. I will say this: the good of that in- 
quiry was to put an end, or very nearly so, to the actual 
money payment. ‘There must be some pretence now 
for it. Before, it was a distinct bargain : “TI will give 
you half a sovereign for your vote.” There was no 
pretence for the man doing it. Now they have more 
decency, since that Commission. They give some kind 
of pretence for the vote, which some men eall the 
messenger trick. 

55,617. The only decency is that it is a pretence ? 
—Yes, 

55,618. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you estimate the 
number of corruptible voters as 2,000 ?—Previous to 
the passing of the Reform Bill. . 

55,619. Now ?—-No man can estimate it. You must 
give, first of all, the amount to be given to the men. 

55,620. (Mr. Howard.) Upon your theory, Mr. 
Phillips may be right under given circumstances ?— 
I should say for all the world he is correct, You may 
heve and there get a Spartan; I do not know that you 
would not. 

55,621. Could you find a Spartan in Norwich ?—I 
daresay you might find a few. Take the ‘case of the 
poor weaver refusing his 202. or 301. 

55,622. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) It has been said ‘that 
every man has his price ?—I do not think that has 
ever been fairly controverted ; I mean that saying of 
Horace Walpole to which you are alluding. I do not 
think there are no men who would be untouchable, 
but taking it in the main that would be so. . 

55,628. You think that still exists ?—In Norwich. 

55,624. Everywhere according to you ?—My theory 
is, as I have told you before: the same means applied 
to any place in England would produce exactly the 
same result, and that unless you will have a stringent 
election law (whatever may be the fate of Norwich is 
not the question), you will disfranchise town after 
town until you have no members of Parliament left. 

55,625. You think purity of election is untenable ? 
—Absolutely untenable altogether, because it is not in 
accordance with human nature to bring it within the 
bounds of decency, so as not to affect the result of an 
election. , * 
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Mr. O. D. Ray recalled and further examined. 


55,626. (Mr. Howard.) Is there any addition you 
wish to make to your evidence ?—Nothing. 

55,627. You have been in court, I observed, during 
a portion, at all events, of Mr. Daynes’s examination ? 
—I have been in court about ten minutes. 

55,628. Did you hear him give his evidence with 
a to some alleged conversations with you ?— 

0. 

55,629. Has Mr. Daynes ever told you that since 
the election of 1874 he has had a burden on his mind 
of which he must rid himself, and that he knew all 
that was done by Mr. Coaks at that election, and that 
he was now determined at all hazards to speak the 
whole truth?—I heard him say something to that 
effect one night to Mr. Womersley. I think, with 
submission, that Mr. Womersley should have preceded 
me, because I only overheard the conversation. 

55,630. I think I am the best judge of that ?>—I 
have no doubt. 

55,631. I only want your recollection of it. 
will give us that ?—Certainly. 

55,632. Tell us whether you can say now that Mr. 
Daynes ever said that ?—Will the Commissioners allow 
me to say what isin my recollection of the conver- 
sation between Mr. Daynes and Mr. Womersley ? 

55,633. Certainly ?—It is no gratification to me to 
come here to repeat conversations at all, and I would 
rather not repeat them. 

55,634, It certainly is not to the Commissioners >— 
It occurred last Saturday night week, as we were about 
to leave the club of which we are all members. Mr. 
Womersley said to Mr. Daynes, “I want a word with 
you.” There were four of us in the room. I, sup- 
posing Mr. Womersley wanted to speak privately to 
Mr. Daynes, prepared to leave the room with the 
other member of the club who was there, when Mr. 
Womersley said, “ Wait for me, Ray.” We live very 
near each other, that was the reason, and I waited. 
That is how I came to hear the conversation which 
passed between Mr. Daynes and Mr. Womersley. 

55,685. Did you hear it all ?—No, not all; I will 
state the reason by-and-by. 

55,636. Tell us now ?—I urged upon Mr. Daynes 
to take a little thought of what he was saying, and I 
said to him, “I should be afraid to say those things 
“ even to these bare walls, let alone any one or two 
“ men in the same room.” I said, “ To-morrow is 
* Sunday ; think over what you are saying, and on 
“ Monday make up your mind what to do.” I was 
perfectly alarmed at what I heard said that night ; 
because I knew, although Mr. Daynes might have said 
that in my hearing a thousand times if he liked, and I 
would never have repeated it, yet I knew equally well 
that Mr. Womersley would not be able to keep it, and 
that is why I advised him. 

55,637. I ask you generally, Mr. Ray, as to the 
conversation, whether you believed it at the time or 
not ?>—Mr. Daynes made no special accusation against 
anyone ; he spoke in general terms. 

55,638. Do you think it was deliberately said, what- 

_ever it was ?—I could not help thinking so. 

55,639. Tell us?—I could not help thinking so. 
He was very much excited, but I thought it arose 
from what he had upon his mind; because Mr. 
Womersley said to him at the outset, “ You must 
«“ make a clean breast of it; you must get rid of this ; 
“it is no use haying this weight upon you any 
longer.” It was the renewal of a conversation which 
had been commenced evidently elsewhere so far as I 
gathered. 

55,640, Did he say he had a burden on his mind of 
which he must rid himself, that he knew all that was 
done by Mr. Coaks at that election, and that he was 
now determined, at all hazards, to stute the whole truth? 
—TI do not think he said so in actual words. 

55,641. The importance of the matter is, the real 
words used ?—I said, he said sufficient for me then to 
beg of him to say no more. [I said, he alarmed me, 
and so he did. He certainly did implicate Mr. Coaks 
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and Mr. Bignold most seriously, there is no doubt ; he 
made no special charge against them. 

55,642. What did he say ?—He said there were ten 
Wiley cases, or fifteen Wiley cases, which would crop 
up out of this, and he used other general expressions, 
until at last I said to him most seriously, “ Daynes, 
** you and I have been together in these matters often 
“ enough; are you yourself in jeopardy at all? Tell 
“ me, if you are.” I was exceedingly anxious about 
him. He said, “I am not.” I was very pleased at 
that. I then left the room, went downstairs, and 
waited there. 

a Is what you heard that you have told us ? 
—Yes. 

55,644. And no more?—No. I might say the 
reason why I so pressed Mr. Daynes to think it over 
on the Sunday, and wait to the Monday, was that he 
proposed with Mr. Womersley that night to go to Mr. 
Colman at Carrow and tell him all about it. 

55,645. What time of night was it 2—Ten o’clock. 

55,646. The only special matter to which reference 
was made by Mr. Daynes, was that there were 20 
Wiley cases ?—He said that there were a great many 
Wiley cases, and that is the only special matter. He 
mentioned nothing specially ; I do not know whether 
my intervention prevented special matters being 
alluded to, I will use the words again, I really was 
“so alarmed,” and it seemed to me that that was not 
the place to discuss a matter of such gravity. 

55,647. On the manner ?—Or the manner of dis- 
cussing 1t, or the people to discuss it with. 

55,648. Mr. Daynes might have alluded tothe other 
Wiley cases ; did he vouch any names ?—None. 

55,649. He did not vouch Mr. Coaks’s name, as 
responsible for those cases?—No, except “What I 
“ could say would smash Mr. Bignold or smash Mr. 
“ Coaks, or would seriously injure them both.” 

55,650. In reference to those cases ?—In reference 
to those inquiries. 

55,651. But only in that general way ?—In a 
general way, there was nothing special whatever. > 

55,652. Did he mention the names of any persons 
who were bribed ?—Not one. I dare say Mr. Daynes 
does not remember what took place that evening. He 
will remember what was on my mind, because on 
Wednesday I saw him just as we went upstairs at the 
Free Library. 

55,653. Subsequently >—Yes. I said, “You see 
what your incautious talk has come to,” because I had 
notice, and had no doubt that I had that notice, to 
come here again on that ground. 

55,654. Is that all you know about it ?-—Entirely. 

(Mr. Daynes.) Would you permit me to say, in 
order that the public mind may be put quite straight 
upon this matter, as regards Mr. Ray and myself, that 
we have been friends for a great number of years, and 
I am sure he would not come into that box to do me 
a deliberate injury; but, where the whole misconcep- 
tion seems to me to arise is this: it is apparent by Mr. 
Ray’s own statement the opinion seems to be carried 
that I have made a statement that I could prove which 
would smash Mr. Coaks and Mr. Bignold. Nothing 
of the kind. What I said and meant to say was, that 
if the rumour of the town could be proved, that would 
be the effect of it; and I think there are plenty of 
people who would say the same thing. That I knew 
nothing of it Mr. Ray entirely confirms ; and I to-day 
in that witness box have told you everything I know. 

55,655. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Ray says that you did 
not vouch a single name. 

(The witness.) Not one. 

(Mr. Daynes.) Nor do I know of any. 

(The witness.) The only point at issue between 
Mr..Daynes and myself seems to be that he says, as I 
understand, that he said “ general rumour.” I should 
not have cautioned him about the serious effect of his 
mentioning public rumour. I certainly understood 
him to mention what he knew, because I left the room 
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at last because I would not hear it. I was waiting 
below when they came down ; I would not hear it. 

55,656. Are you able to say he did not talk of 
public rumour. Are you able to pledge yourself to 
that ?—I have said what Mr. Daynes said. 

55,657. Are you able to say that Mr. Daynes did 
not make any reference to public ramour ?—I can only 
say I did not so understand it. 

55,658. You came in at the latter part of the con- 
versation ?—No, I was there at the commencement. 

55,659. (Mr. Daynes.) May I ask you to put the 
question as to who commenced that conversation ? 

55,660. (Mr. Howard.) I understood Mr. Womer- 
sley did. 

( The witness.) I will repeat it. Mr.» Womersley 
said, “I want to speak to you, Mr. Daynes.” There 
were four persons in the room ; I was preparing to 
leave with the other gentlemen, supposing the conver- 
sation to be a private one. Mr. Womersley said, 
‘«‘ Wait for me, Ray.” It is a usual thing for us to 
walk home together, as we live near each other, and I 
waited. 

55,661. And the only point is, whether it was of his 
own knowledge, or whether it was public rumour ? 

(Mr. Daynes.) As I have already stated, Mr. 
Womersley commenced the conversation by saying 
that I should have again to go in the witness box, and 
said I should have to state all I knew. I said, “ That 
“ is your business ; if you like to put me into the box 
“ again, you can. We do not always put these things 
at 10 o’clock at night as we do at 10 in the morning. 

(The witness.) As Mr. Daynes states, there is that 
old friendship. My alarm was not that I wanted to 
shield Mr. Coaks, Mr. Coaks has never shielded me ; 
I ‘was afraid of Mr. Daynes. It was my friend I 
thought was in jeopardy. 

55,662. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Daynes states now 
that he only mentioned it as a matter of public rumour. 
I suppose that is the only point ? 

(Mr. Daynes) Would you oblige me by putting it 
in this way: did I make any distinct allegation as 
against Mr. Coaks or Mr. Bignold. 

. 55,663. (Mr. Howard.) i rather understood the 
witness to say so?——There was nothing specially men- 
tioned whatever; Mr. Daynes spoke generally. 
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55,664. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did Mr. Daynes appear 
very much excited ?—Yes; during the time he was 
talking he was excited very much. 

55,665. So much so that you probably did not pay 
so much attention to his words as you otherwise would 
have done ?—I did ; I paid great,attention to what he 
said. . 

55,666. Still you thought there was a great deal of 
excitement in it >—Yes, it was not noisy excitement; 
he was not excited noisily ; he did not speak loudly, 
but still he was evidently labouring under excitement. 

(Mr. Daynes.) I have told the Commissioners I had 
been ill for several days previously. 

55,667. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Daynes has pledged his 
oath that he had no knowledge of his own about it. 
The only point at present is whether it was public 
rumour, or not, to which he was addressing himself to 
you and Mr. Womersley. 

(The witness.) 1 did not understand it was public 
rumour. 

55,668. I will ask you, did he pledge himself that 
he knew it of his own knowledge ?—I think so, because 
he said he would go and make an explanation of it all 
to Mr. Colman. 

(Mr. Daynes.) No, that did not arise out of that. 

(The witness.) I think he would have gone that 
night if I had not pressed him to let the Sunday inter- 
vene. It is painful to me to be at issue with a friend. 

55,669. (Mr. Howard.) It is painful to the Com- 
missioners to have to investigate such matters, but we 
cannot allow old friendships to stifle public inquiry. 
In respect of what matter, Mr. Daynes, were you to go 
to Mr. Colman ? 


(Mr. Daynes.) I had no matter on which to go to 
Mr. Colman. All I could have said was that Mr. 
Coaks had come to me about the 1874 election. There 
was a great deal of excitement prevailing that night, 
and Mr. Womersley is not the least inexcitable person 
in the world. I think he must have misconceived 
what I said. I again say most solemnly, in the face of 
this Court, and pledge my oath that I know nothing 
whatever with respect to Mr. Coaks’s transactions or 
Mr. Bignold’s, in relation to the 1874 election, other 
than you have heard and I have stated. 


Mr. Josuua Womerstey recalled and further examined. 


55,670. (Mr. Goldney.) You have been in Court 
during some part of Mr. Daynes’s evidence ; I do not 
know whether you have been during the whole of it? 
—I did not hear two minutes of his evidence. 

55,671. You have heard all Mr. Ray’s evidence in 
that witness box ?—Yes, I have. 

55,672. Now have you anything to state on the 


“subject of that conversation on that Saturday night at 


the reading rooms ?—Well, I think it was before the 
club commenced; I think Mr. Daynes was there, I 
cannot exactly say. However, there had been some 
conversation between Mr. Daynes and myself. We 
generally break up about 10 o’clock. Before we 
broke up, whether it was that night or when it was I 
can hardly say ; it was after Wiley’s affair came out 
in this Court. 

55,673. That would be during the adjournment ?— 
Yes, it was. I happened to mention that to Mr. 
Daynes. I said, “ What do you think of this affair, 
now?” 

55,674. You mentioned it ?>—I think I did; it was 
either mentioned by him or me. However, the 
Wiley’s case came out. 

55,675. It was the subject of conversation ?>—It was 
the subject of conversation. I said to Mr. Daynes 
when he came in after 10 o’clock, “ You seem to have 
** a good deal on your mind; you had better make a 
‘* clean breast of it.” 

55,676. You stated he had a good deal on his mind ? 
—By his manner to me, because I had been in con- 
versation with Mr. Daynes for a long time. I haye 
heard statements of Mr. Daynes’ many times. 


55,677. That he had things on his mind ?—We had 
mentioned this Wiley affair. 

55,678. Before Wiley was examined ?—No, after. 

55,679. Wiley was examined on the Wednesday, so 
you must have mentioned it either on the Thursday or 
the Friday ?—After that time I mentioned it to Mr. 
Daynes or he mentioned it to me, when in the club. 
He said, “ Well, it is a very strong case ; it will bring 
out, I have no doubt, 15 or 20 cases more.” He said, 
* I know 15 or 20 cases more.” 

55,680. “I know of them” ?—I know of them. 
After 10 o’clock I stopped. 

55,681. 'This was the conversation in the evening ? 
—Yes. I told him to reveal his mind, and to state 
all he knew about it. I wished to have Mr. Ray 
present to hear what he did say. Mr. Daynes said it 
would bring out, even in Mr. Ray’s presence, 15 or 20 
cases more. I said, “'That is a very serious affair ; 
“I should advise you to go into the box and speak 
** the whole truth.” He said “I have made up my 
mind to do so.” That was about the Wiley affair. 

55,682. Now about any other affair ?—He men- 
tioned about the son being with Mr. Coaks. “Of 
course,” he said, “ He is in a very queer position with 
Mr. Coaks.” JI said, “ Never mind that, it would be 
“ better for you to speak the whole truth and have 
** done with it.” He said, “‘I have made up my mind 
“ to do so; I will not have this upon my mind any 
*“* longer.” Mr. Daynes knows that as well as I do. 

55,683. Did he vouch any names, times, or places ? 
Not on that night ; he mentioned the names another 
night when Mr. Stevens and I were present; five or 
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six names. I got out a pencil and paper, and I said 
to him, “You had better write those names down.” 
Mr. Stevens said he would see him about it. I said, 
“ We had better have it arranged properly, and have 
it before the Commissioners.” I intended this matter 
should be brought before the Commissioners, and Mr. 
Daynes said he would do so. 

55,684. Where did you, Mr. Daynes, and Mr. 
Stevens, have this interview ?—At the Reading Rooms. 

56,685. Which night ?—This I think was on the 
Monday night. . 

55,686. It was the Saturday night when Mr. Ray 
was there ?—It was the Monday night. 

55,687. Did Mr. Stevens come there at your 
request ?—Mr. Stevens always goes there, and I went 
and told Mr. Stevens Mr. Daynes was there, and Mr. 
Stevens after a time came there. 

55,688. You went and told Mr. Stevens what Mr. 
Daynes had said that night, and then presently, as I 
understand, Mr. Daynes came in ?—Yes, that is so. 

55,689. Mr. Stevens or Mr. Daynes came in ?—Mr, 
Daynes was there, Mr. Stevens came in and waited for 
Mr. Daynes. 

55,690. Did you begin the conversation with Mr. 
Daynes that night ?>—After the club was over; we 
always finish about 10 o’clock. Mr. Stevens, Mr. 
Daynes, and myself stopped. Mr. Stevens said to 
Mr. Daynes, “‘ Good God, what is this you have been 
talking about.” I believe those were the words. Mr. 
Daynes repeated about those cases of Wiley ; he said 
there were 15 or 20 cases. 

55,691. Did he then vouch any names ?—-I believe 
he mentioned four or five names at that time. 

55,692. Did he mention the names ?—Yes, he men- 
tioned them. I wanted him to put the names down, 
and got a pencil and a piece of paper, but he did not 
feel inclined to write the names down.’ However, he 
said he would see Mr. Stevens in the morning, or he 
would send the names to him in the morning. 

55,693. He was to see Mr. Stevens in the morning ? 
—He said he would see him and arrange it. 

55,694. Did anything else pass that night about it ? 
—He mentioned about Cubitt’s affair, and he said Mr. 
Coaks arranged that Cubitt’s affair; the money that 
was given to him, 20/., should go for cabs, or some- 
thing of that sort, but the money should not or would 
not go to Mr. Coaks’ account, but to Mr. Stracey’s 
account. 

55,695. That is what Mr. Daynes said ?—That is 
what Mr. Daynes said. 

55,696. What led to that ? Did you ask him 
about Cubitt’s affair >It came out. He seemed to 
me to have made up his mind to disclose everything 
he knew about Coaks, and everything else. 

55,697. Tell us what other things '—He said several 
things. 

55,698. Tell us them ?—He said Mr. Coaks rode 
up to his house about a week before the election every 
morning before breakfast on horseback ; and another 
thing he said, Mr. Arthur Bignold 

55,699. Which election do you mean ?—Before the 
1874 election; Mr. Arthur Bignold came up there, 
and he would not be in the room alone, he would have 
his son in the room all the time he remained there ; he 
would not be alone to hear what he had got to say 
about it, but would have his son present. 

55,700. You understood from him, that Mr. Arthur 
Bignold was at his house before the 1874 election ?— 
Before the election of 1874. 

55,701. Or during it >—Yes. 

55,702. Apropos of what? What had that to do 
with it 2—He led me to think that Mr. Arthur Bignold 
and Mr. Coaks were going up there ; in fact he said 
that was the arrangement, to do all they could against 
Mr. Tillett. How they were to do it, I do not know. 

55,703. I do not quite see how you connect Mr. 
Arthur Bignold being at his house with Mr. Coaks ? 
—Mr. Arthur Bignold went alone, and Mr. Daynes 
said he would not be in the room alone with Mr. 
Arthur Bignold, but he would have his son with him. 
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55,704. Did he connect that with Mr. Coaks >—No’ 


55,705. That was a bare statement by itself?—Yes, 
that was a bare statement by itself. 

55,706. That in 1874 Mr. Arthur Bignold had come 
to his house, and he would not see him alone ?— Yes. 

55,707. Did you ask him what Mr. Arthur Bignold 
had come about?—He did not tell me what he 
had come about; of course I formed my own opinion 
about it. 

55,708. I understand that was a mere naked state- 
ment of fact by itself ?—Yes. 

55,709. That before the 1874 election Mr. Arthur 
Bignold had come to his house >—Yes. 

55,710. And for some reason he would not see him 
alone Pp—Yes. 

55,711. That is all about Mr. Arthur Bignold p— 
Yes. There is another thing; he said Mr. Coaks had 
offered him three figures. ’ 

55,712. What for ?—To assist him in keeping Mr. 
Tillett out. 

55,713. At which election ?>—1874. 

55,714. (Mr. Howard.) That is not the statement 
made to us. The statement made is, “ Mr. Daynes 
“ also stated that Mr. Coaks offered him a sum of three 
“ figures if he would personally assist him in the 1874 
“ election, but that he refused to have anything to do 
“* with it.” We are not instructed as to anything 
about “keeping Mr. Tillett out ” ?—I will not swear he 
said so, but it is my impression he said so. 

55,715. You have sworn it ?—It is my impression 
that he did say so. The idea was given to me that 
this was all done on purpose to keep out Mr. Tillett. 

55,716. Perhaps the idea was in your mind ?>—The 
idea was given to me by Mr. Daynes. 

55,717. (Mr. Goldney.) Was Mr. Stevens present 
the whole time P—Mr. Stevens was present the whole 
time. [am very nervous about these things because 
it flurries me a-very great deal, and causes palpitation. 

55,718. Were there any other persons, times, or 
incidents mentioned ?—I believe that is the substance 
of everything Mr. Daynes told me over and over again. 

55,719. What was that ?---That he had made up his 
mind to diclose everything, and that he would go into 
the box and state everything. Mr. Daynes knew he 
was coming here; it’was decided he would do that. 

55,720. Where did he state that over and over 
again ?—We have met a great many times about it. 
He said in the Reading Room more than once that he 
should do it. Mr. Daynes was at the Free Library ; 
he there seconded an important resolution, and made 
a speech. 

55,721. That was on the Saturday ?—That was on 
the Saturday, and he made a speech in the Free 
Library. We walked away from the library up 
Exchange Street. 

55,722. Attend to me. The Court adjourned on the 
Wednesday; you remember that ?—Yes. 

55,723. On the Thursday or the Friday, you say, Mr. 
Daynes first spoke to you about it, and on the Saturday 
you saw him in the Free Library ?—Yes, that is right. 

55,724. And you discussed it in the Free Library 
on the Saturday for the first time ?—In the Reading 
Room, 

55,725. Then you saw him again on the Monday 
with Mr. Stevens ?—Yes. 

55,726. Was it on either of those occasions that he 
said over and over again, that he intended to make a 
clean breast of it >—Yes. 

55,727. On which occasion ?—Both of them ; it was 
not merely once but several times. 

55,728. At both of them he said so over and over 
again ?—Yes. 

55,729. Did he say so in Mr. Ray’s presence ?—I 
think he did. 

55,780. Did he say so when Mr. Stevens was 
present ?—Yes, certainly. 

55,7381. Now go to the second occasion on the 
Wednesday ?—After meeting at the Free Library we 
walked up Exchange Street. I said to him, “Mr. 
« Daynes, you will say all you have said to me in the 
“ witness-box,” or something to that effect. He said, 
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“Certainly I shall ; you have never known me to 
33 

55,732. The Thursday, the day after that con- 

versation with you, was the day he was taken so ill? 

—Yes, on the Thursday. : 

55,733. The morning after the conversation >—Yes. 

55,7384. And was unable to come here ?—It was 
said so here. 3 

55,735. Do you doubt it?—I have my own opinion 
about it of course. 

55,736. (Mr. Howard.) A gentleman of great 
respectability has declared upon his oath in this 
Court, that Mr. Daynes was seriously ill >—I must take 
his word. 

55,737. And you come into Court and say that what 
your fellow townsman has said is not true ?—I always 
go up on the Wednesday night; it is strange this 
serious affair should happen after that time. I must 
leave that. 

55,788. (Mr. Goldney.) You have had no further 
conversation with him since that Wednesday night ?>— 
We walked from there up Exchange Street, and that 
conversation which I have now stated took place with 
he and I; and we went from there to the “Star.” I 
had a bottle of lemonade. Mr. Stevens and Mr. Daynes 
were there, and I came away and left them there. 

55,739. Have you had any conversation with Mr, 
Daynes upon that subject since that Wednesday night ? 
—Not any. 

55,740. Have you told us in substance all the con- 
versation you had with him on the three occasions ?— 
I think I have. 

55,741. There is nothing else you wish to add ?— 
Not anything. 

55,742. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did Mr. Daynes lead you 
to think, that whenever Mr. Bignold called at his 
house and had a conversation with him, that Mr. 
Daynes’s son was present ?—He told me he was present. 
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55,743. If anything of great importance had passed, 
the son could tell us of it >—Yes, I should think so. 

(Mr. Daynes.) Before Mr. Womersley leaves the box 
would it be out of order for me to correct something 
which he has said. In the first place Mr. Womersley 
commenced this conversation ; that I do not suppose 
he will deny. In the next place, in regard to the 
clean breast, that is true. The moment he said, * You 
** must go into the witness box and state all you know 
“ respecting Mr. Coaks,” what objection could I have 
to do that? I have come here and done it. Now 
with respect to Mr. Arthur Bignold, we were talking 
about rumours ; that is what underlies the whole of this 
thing. It was an excited time of night, and we were 
talking about rumours. I said, “You might as well 
say so about Mr. Arthur Bignotd coming to my house.” 
In point of fact, Mr. Arthur Bignold came to my 
house in 1875, and he was never in my house before. 
I invited my son up for this reason, my son would 
have leisure where I should not. I wished him as a 
young man to acquire some kind of experience, and he 
would be in fact acting secretary under me in this 
matter, for the testimonial to Sir Samuel Bignold. 
There is no foundation whatever for all that has been 
stated with regard to these men’s names just mentioned. 
I can swear on my oath they were never named on the 
Saturday or the Monday night. IJ am now referring 
to the broker, Cubitt. Wiley and Hart were the only 
names mentioned, and those were simply names arising 
out of the published statements. If you have a statement 
published in the evening papers, people will talk about it. 

55,744. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Then you really have 
nothing to say against Mr. Arthur Bignold >— 

(Mr. Daynes.) I assure you, speaking of Mr, Arthur 
Bignold, that although I have known him for 20 years, 
and have ascribed to him over and over again the 
manipulation of elections in Norwich, I myself have 
known of no single act of Mr. Bignold in that respect. 


Mr. Grorce ALDEN STEVENS recalled and further examined. 


55,745. (Mr. Howard.) Will you tell us what you 
know about this matter ?--Yesterday week Mr. Wo- 
mersley called at my house. I was just leaving, going 
out of town. He told me he had had a most important 
conversation with Mr. Daynes on the Saturday night, 
on the night previous, and that Mr. Daynes had told 
him that he had had a burden upon his mind for some 
time past. 

55,746. I need hardly point out to you that this is 
a statement made to you by Mr. Womersley in Mr. 
Daynes’ absence ?—Certainly, in Mr. Daynes’ absence. 

55,747. I should very much like to know what you 
yourself heard. We can trust to your recollection >— 
I had a communication from Mr. Womersley on the 
I took no 
further steps in the matter, except endeavouring to 
see Mr. Daynes. I called at Mr. Daynes’ house, and 
Mrs. Daynes told me that he was at Barford. I was 
engaged in the Registration Court on the Monday ; 
on the Monday evening Mr. Womersley called at the 
Guildhall, at the Registration Court, and said that Mr. 
Daynes was at the Reading Rooms. When the busi- 
ness of the Registration Court was over, I went to the 
Reading Rooms. Mr. Daynes was then engaged 
playing a rubber of whist. 

55,748. With whom?—With certain gentlemen 
there. 

55,749. Who were they ?—I cannot say. 

55,750. Amongst these gentlemen was Mr. Womer- 
sley >—I am not sure whether or not he was playing 
with Mr. Womersley at that time. 

(Mr. Ray.) Iwas not there. 

(The witness.) Mr. Ray was not there. I should 
think the time I arrived was about half-past nine. I 
am not sure whether I played a game; I think I did. 
Mr. Daynes came and sat at the table at which Mr. 
Womersley and I were sitting, and I said to Mr. Daynes 
“ Whatever have you been talking about to Womersley. 
“ Tf you had any such matter so important as he tells 
“ me, you and I being such very old friends, I should 


“ have thought you would have mentioned it to me 
“and not to him.” I said, ** What is it? He has 
told me matters that I am perfectly astonished at, 
“ moreover than that he has told me that he has been 
“ to Mr. Colman, that he has spoken to Mr. Colman 
** of them, and he tells me that you asked him to do 
“so. ‘There will be nothing now what you have said 
“ but what will get before the Commissioners, and 
“ you will have to go into the witness box and 
“ answer. What were you thinking of? What have 
“¢ you been saying to him”? He told me that the 
Wiley matter was true. 

55,751. Give me as nearly as possible his words ?— 
He said, “ So far as Wiley’s case is concerned that is 
“ true, and there are 15 to 20 similar cases, to my 
“ knowledge.” 

55,752. “To my knowledge” P—Yes. I said, “ Give 
me the names,” and Mr. Womersley took out a piece 
of paper and handed it across and said, “Give Mr. 
“ Stevens the names.” I said, “Well, this a very 
‘“‘ serious matter; I would much prefer you talked 
about this when you are quieter, and at your own 
residence, and if you will tell me when I can see 
you I will come and see you;” and he made an 
appointment for me for 12 o’clock on the following 
day. I should say in addition to that he mentioned at 
this time when Mr. Womersley was present sitting 
there, Bingham’s case, and said Bingham’s case was 
true ; that he had an interview with Mr. Coaks on 
Bingham’s case, and that he Mr. Daynes understood 
that Mr. Bingham had applied to Mr. Coaks for 
money, that he had declined to pay it because the 
amount was so large (85/.), and that he advised Mr. 
Coaks it would have been better to have paid it. He 
mentioned also Cubitt’s matter. 

55,753. (Mr. Goldney.) This is still that evening ? 
—All that evening, in the presence of Mr. Womersley. 
He said, “So far as Cubitt was concerned, Cubitt had 
“ 20/1. from Mr. Coaks.” ‘That was the first intima- 
tion I ever had of Mr. Cubitt having had 201, “and 
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“ the arrangement was that Mr. Coaks should say it 
** was for cabs and outside expenses of that kind ; and 
“ that Mr, Coaks paid it at the instance of Mr. Edward 
** Stracey. When that had been said, I told Mr. 
“ Daynes I should very much prefer seeing him when 
“ he was more cool and collected, and that I would 
** see him at his own home on the following morning. 
He said he would then give me a list of the names. I 
then left him. I walked with him to the ‘‘Crown and 
Angel,” and left him there at Mr. Jeremiah Daynes’ 
house. On the following morning I left the Registra- 
tion Court about 20 minutes to 12 o’clock, and took a 
cab and went to Mr. Daynes’ house. Isaw Mr. Daynes 
there; he was having his breakfast. He took me 
round his garden and discussed a matter in dispute 
between him and a neighbour, quite outside this 
matter. I gave him my opinion upon that, and we 
walked to Norwich together; and in conversation I 
went all round this matter. What Mr. Womersley 
had said ; that Mr. Womersley had been to Mr. Colman, 
and Mr. Colman had been to Mr. Tillett; that Mr. 
Tillett would place a statement before the Commis- 
sioners, the whole thing would come out, and he would 
have to go in the witness box to answer it. Mr. 
Daynes is a very old friend of mine; a friend of ten 
years’ standing, and one for whom I would do anything 
rather than injure him in any way whatever. I told 
him I would much have preferred he had made this 
communication to me; I should have considered then 
the advisability of talking about it. Having gone, as 
he said to Mr. Womersley, I blamed him very much. 
I said, “The whole thing will get blayed abroad now, 
“ it will get to such ears as you will have to get in the 
“« witness box to answer it.” Mr. Daynes saw that, 
and he said what he had said was correct, he should 
haye to come into the witness box to answer it; it 
would be a very serious thing for Mr. Coaks, and it 
would be a very serious thing to Mr. Arthur Bignold. 
There is one other thing he said as to the 1874 
election. Isaid to him, “Mr. Daynes, I hope, sup- 
© posing there is anything in this, that you were not 
“ implicated in 1874.” He said, “ No, there is nothing 
“ they can bring against me. Mr. Coaks came to my 
“ house two or three mornings during the election of 
“¢ 1874; he came on horseback and entreated me to 
“ assist him in the 1874 election, and he offered me a 
“ sum of three figures for that purpose to induce me 
“ to do it.” 

55,754. To assist him ?—He said, “I declined to 
“ have anything to do with the 1874 election, all I 
“© promised him to do was that I would stand still and 
do nothing.” I may say I saw Mr. Daynes on the 
Tuesday night, and he said he was going home again 
and keep quiet, as he had to take the chair at a 
meeting on the Tuesday night. On the Tuesday 
evening I looked in at the meeting about 10 o’clock, 
and Mr. Daynes was in the chair. We had a little 
conversation there, and I left him as we came out of 
the room where the meeting had been held. I saw 
Mr, Daynes «gain on the Wednesday. I went up as 
I usually do to the Reading Rooms; Mr. Daynes was 
there, Mr. Ray was there, and I think Mr. Womersley. 
We all left together, and went to a theeting at the 
Free Library, and coming away from the Free Library 
of course Mr. Daynes and I got talking about this 
matter. He said he was quite prepared to go into the 
witness box and state there what he had told me. 
That is all. f 

55,755. Was Mr. Daynes excited at the time?—I 
thought that he was in about the same state as he was 
when he gave his evidence before you, when he stood 
where I do now. 

55,756. Mr. Womersley said he thought he was 
excited ?—I thought he was excited then. 

55,757. (Mr. Howard.) 1 characterised that evi- 
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dence as thoughtful evidence ?—The evidence which 
Mr. Daynes gave when he stood here. 

55,758. I still characterise is as thoughtful evidence 
for which the Commissioners are very much indebted 
to him ?—I am speaking of the Monday night. That 
was the first intimation I had of this matier. Mr. 
Daynes was then as competent to judge of what he was 
saying as when he was before you in this box according 
to my idea. It was more depression than excitability 
that I saw in Mr. Daynes that night. 

(Mr. Daynes.) Will the Commissioners allow me 
to say this ; that these inversions, as I have called 
them, of arguments, make all the difference. This 
was commenced by Mr. Womersley evidently, as must 
have been discovered by this Court, with an intention 
on his part to have me in this box to-day. There has 
been an imputation running through Norwich that I 
know a great deal of Mr. Coaks’ movements in elections. 
Upon that this action was taken. Instead of my pro- 
posing to go Mr. Colman it was Mr. Womersley who 
proposed I should goto Mr. Colman. That is a slight 
difference. 

(Mr. Womersley.) That is not true. 

(Mr, Daynes.) With regard to my son, that propo- 
sition arose from Mr. Womersley. He said, “ Your 
son shall come to no harm.” That makes all the 
difference again. 'Then with respect to my excitability 
on that occasion, I have no hesitation in admitting [ 
was very much excited. I should have no hesitation 
in explaining the cause of that excitement. It is a 
painful condition I have been in for several days. It 
is utterly untrue that on the Monday night—I am very 
sorry to say this in the face of three friends—I men- 
tioned the name of the broker Cubitt. I did nothing 
of the kind. With reference to all those other names, 
all the difference between us four appears to be this; 
whether I gave an opinion springing from own know- 
ledge, or whether that opinion was expressed from 
what was running round the town with respect to 
those matters. J again swear, with the exception of 
those cases which have since been referred to, Wiley’s 
case and the case of the man named Hart before this 
inquiry, I had no such knowledge. Then I say with 
respect to Cubitt that it arose in this way. It has 
been sworn in this box by the broker Cubitt, that he 
never spoke of this matter. Will you ask Mr. Stevens, 
whether he was not told by a gentleman, of this tran- 
saction, irrespective of me altogether, 

(The witness.) I heard Mr. Cubitt’s name men- 
tioned as one of the men that Mr. Coaks had sent for 
and given instructions to. 

55,759. (Mr. Howard.) Mentioned by whom ?—It 
is a long time since I heard that. 

55,760. Will you give me the name of the gentleman 
who informed you of it >—Mr. Joseph Stanley told 
me that Mr. Cubitt was one of the men Mr. Coaks 
had sent for, but I never heard from Mr. Stanley of 
any figure, on any account that was paid to Mr. 
Cubitt by Mr. Coaks, and that was the first intimation 
T had of that. I think if you refer to the statement 
which was handed in some days before the Commission 
opened you will find Mr. Cubitt’s name upon that 
statement. It isa very long time since I heard that. 
As to the amount, I heard nothing of it. 

55,761. (Mr. Daynes.) I knew nothing of the 
amount, it must have been mere guess work. I have 
stated again and again all I know of my own know- 
ledge. All that happened between four friends appears 
to me to have been commenced with a design that I do 
not give credit for. -If, in the excitement of the 
moment, I spoke loudly and talked of things I heard 
in the town, and led them to suppose it was from my 
own knowledge, I am extremely sorry, but I do think 
it ought not to have been taken up in this manner. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


Mr. Isaac Buce Coaxs recalled and further examined. 


55,761a. (Mr. Howard.) You had better take these 
respective cases, one after the other?—I am in the 


hands of the Commissioners, to proceed in any order 
that they may direct. 
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55,762. The first case which has been spoken to in 
this Court is Wiley’s case?—If you will allow me to 
say so, I should prefer dealing with that matter which 
is uppermost in my mind at the present moment, the 
Daynes’s matter. : 

55,763. If you like——That is the case I have 
listened to this morning, it would relieve my mind, 
and then I will follow in any order you may suggest. 
It is simply because I have considered myself a 
prisoner here the last four days, and I would prefer 
dealing with that matter which is uppermost in my 
mind. 

55,764. It is reasonable, as it is fresh in your 
recollection, that you should first deal with that.—I 
should prefer placing myself in the hands of the Com- 
missioners, and asking them to point my attention to 
such matters, arising upon the Daynes’s examination, 
as may occur to them. 

55,765. You had better deal with it in your own 
way; you have heard the evidence. I am sure you 
will take good care to do that which the Commissioners 
much desire, viz., avoid, as far as possible, all allusions 
which involve personal feeling, and apply yourself to 
facts which constitute the evidence ?—I have no per- 
sonal feeling. ' 

55,766. Let us avoid that as we go on?—I will 
begin with the Daynes’s matter. The secretary to the 
Commission was kind enough to intimate to me, on 
Saturday, that my examination had been delayed until 
Mr. Daynes should have been examined, because, it 
was said, Mr. Daynes had made a statement upon 
matters that reflected upon me. Of course I thanked 
the secretary for that intimation. But, for my own 


-part, I could not conceive why I had given two or 


three days here, regardless of the many calls upon me, 
to give evidence at any moment that the Commis- 
sioners might think fit to request me to enter the box. 

55,767. It must be obvious to you that whatever 
you had to answer should be first proved ?—Clearly 
so. I trust I am not suggesting that the Com- 
missioners have taken a course I do not approve. I 
entirely approve it, and appreciate the opportunity 
which the Commissioners have given to me in follow- 
ing the evidence that Mr. Daynes or any other gentle- 
man in the city of Norwich could give as to any acts 
of mine. Now with regard to Mr. Daynes, I am 
almost afraid to say how long back my connexion 
with, or knowledge of, him begins. It is rather an 
odd feature that Mr. Daynes was originally a clerk to 
my wife’s cousin some 35 years ago. On his first 
making that fact known to me, a kind of good feeling 
sprung up between Mr. Daynes and myself; and 
nothing, I am glad to say, has, up to the present 
moment, arisen to alter the good opinion which I had of 
Mr. Daynes and the good feeling which I have expressed 
towards him. But Mr. Daynes has been no more to 
me than any other citizen of Norwich. I have never 
said to Mr. Daynes what I would not say on my oath, 
in this box ; and when I say that it is hardly likely 
that, with the experience I have had in electioneering 
matters, I should ever commit any secrets to him. I 
had no secrets; but if I had, I should keep them to 
myself and not pass them on. I have never taken a 
step in connexion with 1860, 1865, 1870, or 1874 
elections that I could not, with perfect comfort to 
myself, disclose to you in this box. And, therefore, 
the moment I heard that my examination was kept 
back because Mr. Daynes had something to say that 
reflected upon me, I went to his son, who is an articled 
clerk in my office, and said, “I have seen your mother 
“ to-day, but when I saw her I did not know that 
“ my examination was postponed for that of Mr. 
Daynes, or I should have said to her, as your mother, 
Bring your husband into the box even at the risk of 
“ his health. I have never said to Mr. Daynes, in 
my office or elsewhere, what I would not say in the 
“ box ; and if your husband desires to do that which 
“ is right towards me, let him come into the box; I 
“ have nothing to conceal; I have discussed election 
“ matters with him over and over again; I have acted 
“ with him in election matters,'and all that I know of, 
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“ the elections in which he has been engaged with 

“ me, he knows; there is no reason whatever why he 

“ should not state to the Commissioners all he knows ; 

‘“‘ and therefore if your husband wishes to do that 
“ which is right to me, he will, at some sacrifice to his 
“ health, come into the box and state all he knows.” I 
hope and believe that the communication which I 
made to the son was passed on to the father, and the 
result has been that he appeared here. Hyery one 
must have seen that Mr. Daynes was this morning 
labouring under a state of health which one would 
desire not to see aman in. But so far as I had any 
influence in bringing Mr. Daynes into this box, the 
moment I heard that he had said something reflecting 
upon me,.I said to the son, “If you have any regard 
“‘ for me, or seek my comfort in any way, put your 
“ father into the box.” Now, in 1874, it is per- 
fectly true, I saw Mr. Daynes, as I saw, I should 
think, from the beginning to the end, 100—not 
Daynes, because we have but very few Daynes in 
Norwich,—but I saw 100 men in connexion with the 
1874 election, who were capable of rendering sub- 
stantial service to any Whig candidate who might 
stand in ‘onjunction with Mr. Colman. I certainly 
should not look upon Mr. Daynes as the last man to 
see. I saw him very early, as I accustom myself to 
take a ride in the morning before breakfast, my time 
being very much occupied during the day, I certainly 
went one morning to Mr. Daynes, who lived at a 
distance from me, in connexion with the election and 
election matters. I did that to economise time. I have 
heard what Mr. Daynes has said in the box to-day, 
and I have not a word to withdraw from what he said. 
I should say here that I am a Liberal. I believe the 
Conservatives would be very glad to have me, but I 
am not a Conservative. Jam a Liberal of the old 
lines ; and I don’t intend, if I can help it, to be blotted 
out. I went, therefore, to Mr. Daynes, who had said 
to me after the 1870 election, “ Now, understand, I 
“ supported Mr. Tillett in 1870, because he had in- 
** curred all the expense of the petition, and I felt that 
I was bound to give him my support.” I said, 

You are perfectly right in forming your own opinion 
upon the matter, I do not consider myself so bound ; 
“JT was coerced into the support of Mr. Tillett in 
“ 1868 because of the anxiety which I felt to secure 

“ the seat for the Whig candidate; that has passed ; 
I feel perfectly free {mow to act as my judgment 
“ suggests; I am not committed to Mr. Tillett, I do 
“ not intend to support Mr. Tillett, and I will not 
“ support Mr, Tillett.” “‘ Well,” he said, “1870 has 
*¢ passed, I would much rather see the consolidation 
“ of the Liberal party than the feuds which have 
“ existed, and I very much share your views. I did 
“ what I thought was right in 1870, I am now per- 

“ fectly free, I feel myself free in 1874; and if any 
/Liberal candidate can be brought forward in con- - 
“ junction with Mr. Colman, who will consolidate the 
party, I am prepared. to act with you in furthering 
“ the success of that candidate.” “Well,” I said, 

“ that is all I ask; I do not like to be driven from my 

“ party, but I will never support Colman and Tillett 
“ together.” Mr. Tillett himself admitted, at one of 

the meetings in the 1874 election, that it was taking 
the two candidates from the same end of the party ; 

and that was what I strongly felt. I confess that I 
was labouring under a sense of injustice which Mr. 
Tillett had attempted to practice on me in connexion 

with the East of England Bank, in endeavouring to 

deprive me of 1875/. which I recovered under the 

award of a county gentleman, Sir Willoughby Jones ; 

but I said, “ Money has nothing to do with the ques- 

“ tion, and I do not speak of this matter as a pecu- 

niary question at all. There is an old party in 

“‘ Norwich, which, if they are not now the largest in 

“ numbers, have at all events a certain amount of 
“ intelligence and position attached to them, and so 

“ far as I am concerned I will never consent to 

support two extreme men.” Mr. Daynes adopted 

that view, and said that whether it was Mr. Gurney 

Buxton, whom I saw, and whom I saw at the instance — 
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of the late Sir Samuel Bignold, and whom I entreated 
to stand in conjunction with Mr. Colman, or whether 
it was any other moderate Liberal, he was prepared to 
support him, and would not support the two extremes. 
That is about the result of the first interview I had 
with Mr. Daynes. Now it has been said that I men- 
tioned three figures to Mr. Daynes. His own recol- 
lection of that seems rather to favour the suggestion 
that I did. I think Mr. Daynes is mistaken in that. 
But I will admit at once that, inasmuch as Mr. Daynes 
had 50 guineas and Mr. Ray had 50 guineas as the 
sub-agents of Sir William Russell, whom I represented 
in 1868, that which took place between Mr. Daynes 
and myself was that we should endeavour to consoli- 
date the party; and, so far as I was concerned—I 
wanted nothing of the party, E am perfectly inde- 
pendent of the party—I should have placed Mr. 
Daynes in the position of representing the candidate 
of the section to which I belong, and I should not 
have had the slightest hesitation in allowing him 100 
guineas for his services ; because I do not think that 
there is a man in the city of Norwich who knows 
more about the practical working of elections than 
Mr. Daynes does. And, inasmuch as I had already 
retired from it, he was in no way in competition with 
me, and I should have gladly given him 100 guineas 
if I could have seen my way clear to have given him 
a position. But that I ever promised him 100/. or 
100 guineas, or any other sum in connexion with the 
1874 election, — 

55,768. The statement is “That Mr. Coaks offered 
“ Mr. Daynes a sum of three figures if he would 
“ assist him in the 1874 election, but that he refused 
“ to have anything to do with it.” Mr. Daynes’s 
statement was different >—Entirely different. He was 
at one with me; without argument on my part we 
felt that it was unreasonable to attempt to force upon 
the old Liberal party the candidature both of Mr. 
Colman and Mr..Tillett ; and he agreed entirely with 
me that we ought to have a moderate man associated 
with Mr. Colman. It wanted no pressure from me; 
Mr. Daynes was at one with me on that point. I 
heard Mr. Womersley say here that I promised Mr, 
Daynes a fee to keep Mr. Tillett out. I will say, that 
is a favourite expression in the city of Norwich. No 
doubt keeping Mr. Tillett out would be the result of 
supporting a more moderate candidate, if that can- 
didate were successful ; but that I ever used the words 
to Mr. Daynes to keep Mr. Tillett out, I simply deny. 
It was not not necessary; Mr. Womersley clearly 
asserted it on his oath. 

55,769. He did at first, but he withdrew it after- 
wards ?—I only say it has been attributed to me, first 
of all in connexion with Mr. ‘Tillett’s candidature, that 
I never would allow him to be member for Norwich 
if I could help it. All I say is, that those are expres- 
sions which have never passed my lips. Yet, I do not 

-ask the Commissioners or my fellow citizens to 
imagine for one moment that I have not been opposed 
to Mr. Tillett?s candidature. I have always frankly 
confessed that I have, but that is not the way I have 
gone about it. I believe it has been as well known 
that I have been opposed to Mr. Tillett’s candidature 
as my own name)is known in this city. 

55,770. Even the Commissioners knew it ?—Yes, 
therefore to discuss a question of that sort with Mr. 
Daynes, to whom I wish to bear an honest tribute. 
and who has far more brains than myself, is simply 
ludicrous. Mr. Daynes has had more experience in 
these matters, although not quite so much to the fore 
as Ihave been. Therefore, we were perfectly agreed 
that the right thing for Norwich, if Liberalism was to 
be maintained, was to have a Non-Conformist and a 

_ Churchman, an advanced Liberal, and a moderate man, 

and, although there are those who perhaps differ with 
the opinion I expressed, I say distinctly, and I have 
ever said, that if we had Mr. Colman and Mr. Gurney 

Buxton or Mr. Womer, or any such man, who would 

have thoroughly united the party, the Liberals would 
win. I have never concealed that opinion in any way. 

I donot wish todo so. That is my honest opinion, 
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and that is the opinion I have ever expressed in this 
court in 1869. 

55,771. And in 1875 ?—And in 1875, that is my 
opinion, To come to minute particulars, as to Mr. 
Daynes’s statement, I do not know that I want to go 
through all the points which Mr. Daynes touched, but 
if you would help me with regard to those, I should 
be glad. 

55,772. The points I put to Mr. Daynes, as you 
will remember, from certain instructions lying then 
before me, were that it was suggested Mr. Daynes had 
admitted, in the presence of Mr. Womersley, Mr. O. 
D. Ray, and Mr. Stevens, that since the 1874 election 
he had had a burthen on his mind, of which he must 
rid himself, that he stated he knew all that. was 
done by Mr. Coaks at that election of 1874, and that 
he was now determined at all hazards, to get the 
whole truth. He further stated to the gentleman 
named that Wiley’s evidence, so far as it affected Mr. 
Coaks, was true, and that there were from 15 to 20 
similar cases of persons employed by Mr. Coaks at 
the 1874 election, for corrupt purposes. He further 
stated that one of the other cases was Mr. Thomas 
Bingham, that Mr. Coaks had authorised him to spend 
money in corrupt practices, that after the election 
Mr. Bingham took ina claim to Mr. Coaks for 851. 
that Mr. Coaks complained of the largeness of the 
amount, and refused to pay it; that Mr. Coaks at the 
time spoke to Mr. Daynes as to the course to be 
adopted with regard to Mr. Bingham’s claim. That 
he also stated that Mr. Thomas Cubitt received 201. 
from Mr. Coaks for corrupt purposes. That he also 
said that, before Mr. Coaks gave evidence, a con- 
versation took place between Mr. Coaks and him as to 
the advisability of Mr. Coaks mentioning the names of 
parties employed by him, as above mentioned, in 1874 ; 
that Mr. Coaks thought’ he ought to mention Mr. 
Hart’s name, as he knew the Liberals had got hold of 
that, and also Wiley’s and Cubitt’s names, as he felt 
that he could not trust them. Mr. Daynes also stated 
that, in addition to the 15 or 20 similar cases to Wiley, 
there was a very serious matter, which involves Mr. 
Arthur Bignold as well as Mr. Coaks. Mr. Daynes 
declined to say more as to this ?—I am afraid you 
have given me rather more than I can carry in my 
mind, 

55,773. You can carry a great deal ?—But that is 
imposing too much upon me. I cannot possibly carry 
all. I wish to deal with them seriatim. 

55,774. That was my invitation to you at the 
outset ?—I cannot possibly carry all these points in 
my mind at once. 

55,775. I will first carry you to the suggestion, 
which you cannot deal with, whether Mr. Daynes had 
a burthen or not >—Yes, | know what that matter is. 
Mr. Daynes has consulted me professionally about it. 
It is not necessary to mention it in this court. Very 
foolishly, he has allowed it to disturb his mind and his 
rest. It is a question involving a large amount, upon 


which I have advised him, not merely as his friend, ° 


but as his professional adviser. I do know what that 
is, but I desire not to refer to it here. 

55,776. Obviously this is intended to mean some- 
thing in reference to the election ?—It has nothing 
whatever to do with the election. Quite the contrary. 
It is a matter of considerable moment existing in 
connexion with a bank in the city; but wholly and 
entirely independent of the election, a matter on which 
I have advised him for some time past. 

55,777. He further suggested that Wiley’s evidence, 
so far as it affects Mr. Coaks, was true, and that there 
were 15 to 20 similar cases of persons employed by 
Mr. Coaks at the 1874 election for corrupt purposes ? 
—TI cannot say as to what Mr. Daynes stated as to 
Wiley’s evidence being true; I will leave the Com- 
missioners to judge of that when they hear my evidence 
as to Wiley. As to there being 15 or 20 cases, I am 
competent to deal with that. 

55,778. This is said to be what Mr. Daynes stated ? 
—I can deal with that part of Mr. Daynes’s statement. 

55,779. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Remember also that Mr. 
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Daynes has denied it ?—I am quite aware of that, but 
I do not wish to have it said, after the Commissioners 
have gone, with Mr. Daynes in my office, that Mr. 
Coaks has exerted any influence on Mr. Daynes which 
should prevent his coming here, or saying all he knew. 
The moment it was made known to me that my exa- 
mination was postponed to Mr. Daynes, I entreated, 
so far asI had any influence over Mr. Daynes, that 
he should come into the box and say all he knew, 
whether it was what he said, or what somebody else said 
to him. I will deal with the 18 or 20 men. 

55,780. (Mr. Howard.) Nobody has suggested that 
you used any influence over Mr. Daynes 7—Except to 
bring him here. 

55,781. I may say at once that the Commissioners 
have abstained from conveying any intimation to any- 
body; they resolved that those matters should be 
inquired into, and they gave you no intimation about 
it ?—Until Saturday afternoon. 

55,782. They called the parties who were to be the 
accusers, betore them. They have been examined in 
your presence, and you are now at liberty to deal with 
their statements 7—I say I had not the remotest notion 
why my examination was postponed until the secretary 
had made that intimation. Now I will speak to one 
fact in the last suggestion, and one only, and that is as 
to the Wileys. I will frankly confess I am altogether 
ashamed of the Wileys; but, although I put Wiley at 
a very different price to what he ultimately received, I 
consider him, at the price I put him at (5l. for his 
services), very much too high. But that there are 15 
or 20 Wileys I simply deny. I say frankly that every 
man that I had any influence with, or that I thought 


‘ would support my section of the party in 1874, I com- 


municated with, and I used every infinence I had in 
the world to get those men to unite with me, and 
think with me, and carry out my views; but I say 
distinctly that the only two men that I paid one far- 
thing to in support of my views in 1875 were Hart 
and Wiley, and that there are no 15 or 20 Harts and 
Wileys. There is not one other Hart and Wiley. I 
only paid those two men. 

55,783. It is not suggested here that you ever said 
so ?—No. 

55,784. It is suggested that Mr. Daynes stated that 
there were 7—It is better that I should say what there 
is. Lamon my oath. I think this thing has been 
pretty well sifted, from what I have observed. I have 
attended to other more profitable matters to me during 
the early part of the Commission; but when I found 
my own character and position were at stake, I put 
everything else aside, and I think my attendance here 
has shown how I have appreciated my own character 
and position, and I have left everything else to 
watch that which has’ being going on in this Court. 
Isay here, before you and my fellow citizens, that 
there is not another living man, in the interest of Mr. 
Warner or Liberalism, that I paid, other than Hart and 
Wiley ; and of course, if it could have been proved, it 
it is unnecessary for me to defy proof. Opportunity 
has been given, and if any such demands had been 
made, no doubt they would have been made known to 
you. I was perfectly weil aware, when I came into 
this box to give my evidence independently, the spirit 
of opposition it would evoke. I am too old an elec- 
tioneerer to have ventured in here unless I had felt 
and been conscious that I had not infringed the law in 
any particular, however strong my feeling might 
have been. I have studiously guarded myself and 
kept myself within the spirit of the law; and if I 
have not, I know the consequences, and know the 
responsibilities which attach to any illegal act, and 
know how readily they would have been forced against 
me if the opportunity had offered. 

55,785. L understand you to say that as to there 
being, so far as you know, anything like 15 to 20 
cases similar to Wiley’s, you do not know them ?—Not 
only that Ido not know ; I say positively that there 
is none other. 4 

55,786. That you can only say as to your own 
knowledge 7—As to my own acts. I say positively 
that I have not paid a single shilling in favour of 
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Liberalism, because I am distinguishing that from 
the Cubitt transaction, which I shall be quite prepared 
to deal with when the Commissioners arrive at it; I 
have not paid a single shilling in connexion with 
Liberal interests, other than those to Hart and Wiley. 

55,787. So I understand ?—My clerks have paid 
some smal] sums, which are all entered in my ledger 
there. I am ‘speaking of what I have individually 
done. 

55,788. Is there anything you wish to add on that 
point ?—Not on that point; bat there are so many 
other things which seem to have been referred to by 
Mr. Daynes. ; 

56,789. Mr. Daynes further said that one of the 
other cases was Mr. Thomas Bingham’s. Mr. Coaks 
had authorised him to spend money in corrupt prac- 
tices; that after the election Mr. Bingham took in his 
claim to Mr. Coaks for 85l.; that Mr. Coaks com- 
plained of the largeness of the amount, and refused to 
pay it; that Mr. Coaks, at the time, spoke to Mr. 
Daynes as to the course to be adopted with Bingham’s 
claim ?—With all deference to Mr. Daynes, I hope I 
have paid sufficient tribute to his abilities; but I do 
not think it is necessary to, and I never did, consult 
Mr. Daynes as to any course that I should take. 

55,790. You heard Mr. Daynes’s evidence ?—I did 
with regard to Bingham I think, at least I trust, 
I sufficiently and satisfactorily dealt with that matter 
the other day. I intended to do so, for I brought 
certainly to bear on my evidence the most solemn 
expression which I was capable of using; and I have 
only one word to add to what I said, as to the Bingham 
matter, the other day; and it was this : I was not in Court 
when Mr. Phillips gave the early part of his evidence, or 
I certainly should not have overlooked it, or allowed 
it to slip by, without commenting on one observation 
made by him, and it was this: and I think it is 
extremely important. Mr. Phillips said that Bingham 
had told him that the amount had been spent in 
bribery for Colman and Huddleston. Now that would 
have been the principal point I should have touched 
the other day, if I had heard of it; because, if there 
is one thing in this matter that 1am more jealous 
of than another, it is that Sir Henry Stracey, whose 
family, and who himself, has been most kind to me in 
everything, should ever have thought or imagined for 
one moment that I would have sanctioned the payment 
of a shilling to prefer Mr. Huddleston to Sir Henry 
Stracey. I have mentioned it before. I mention it 
again, because it is uppermost in my mind. Had 
there been two Liberal candidates that I could have 
supported, J would have worked hard ‘and well for 
them against Sir Henry Stracey, and, at his own 
audit dinners more than once, this matter has been 
discussed and referred to, and I have declared that, 
not finding the two Liberal candidates that I could 
support, there was not a man who I felt had so 
great a claim to my vote and my support, and to 
and to my sympathy, and to my help, as Sir Henry 
Stracey, and I voted for Mr. Colman and Sir Henry 
Stracey, and I would move every influence that I 
possessed in favour of Mr. Colman and Sir Henry 
Stracey. I think it would have been the meanest and 
most contemptible act of my life, if I had asked a man 
to vote for Mr. Colman and Mr. Huddleston. That 
is the best answer I can give to the Bingham sug- 
gestion, or to the tale that has been told, that I ever 
asked him, or engaged him, or knew that he contem- 
plated spending a chilling for Mr. Colman and Mr. 
Huddleston. 

55,791. Now I will take you to this statement 
formally. You have already given your evidence 
about it, but Mr. Daynes having been examined 
with reference to this statement, I will take your evi- 
dence. The allegation is, “ that Mr. Daynes further 
“ said that one of the other cases was Mr. Thomas 
“ Bingham’s that Mr. Coaks had authorised him to 
“ spend money in corrupt practices; that after the 
“ election Mr. Bingham took in the claim 
“ Coaks for 851. ; that Mr. Coaks 
“ Jargeness of the amount, and refused 
“ Mr, Coaks at the time spoke to Mr, 
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“ the course to be adopted with Bingham’s claim.” 
Did you speak to Mr. Daynes as to the course to be 
adopted with Mr. Bingham’s claim ?—Certainly not 
as to the course to be adopted, but, as I said in my 
evidence the other day, Mr. Daynes was the. first 
man who mentioned to me that my name was as- 
sociated with any claim of Mr. Bingham. As to 
consulting Mr. Daynes, I should never have dreamt 
of such a thing. I very much regret to have to say 
that in my opinion that claim was entirely trimmed 
to meet the actual facts. 
Bingham was not Colman and Huddleston, but Stracey 
and Huddleston. Bingham had stood as the Con- 
servative candidate in the seventh ward, jointly with 
Mr. Chittock, and I must say here, what I have said 
before, that I voted against Mr. Bingham and Mr. 
Chittock. J voted for my party in the seventh ward. 
I have known Mr. Bingham as an out and out 
Conservative, and I should have been a lunatic to 
have gone to Mr. Bingham and asked him, a Con- 
servative, who had fought my own ward the previous 
November, and against whom | had voted, to have 
spent money for Colman and Huddleston. The thing 
is too absurd almost to discuss, but I never did. I 
never exchanged a word, I never engaged him, I never 
asked him, and I never he knew he contemplated 
spending a shilling for Colman and Huddleston. 

55,792. Or Stracey and Colman ?—Or Stracey and 
Colman. I wish to be perfectly understood here. If 
Thad used any influence, or ever said a word to Mr. 
Bingham, it would have been Colman and Stracey ; 
but to spend money for Colman and Huddleston was 
a thing which never entered my mind, neither did it 
enter my mind to spend money for Colman and 
Stracey. I never spent a shilling for Colman and 
Stracey. 

55,793. I think I have asked you already, but I will 
repeat the question. Did Mr. Bingham ever make 
any claim upon you ?—None whatever. I have looked 
since I have been here. Of course, in these matters 
that run over years, it is difficult to remember every- 
thing, and I have looked since I was here, and 
curiously enough, I find I paid Bingham for the 
liveries for Sir Henry Stracey’s son-in-law as sheriff. 
That is the only time Bingham came in any way for 
any claim he had. He did not refer to it as a claim 
on me; he said he hada claim on the Conservative 
party, and he thought I was Sir Henry Stracey’s 
agent. 

55,794. But in no other respect, and no claim in 
respect of money spent at the election?—No. Then it 
was only mentioned at a few pounds. 

55,795. At your request 7—No claim was ever made 
at my request. 

55,796. No claim in respect of any moneys spent at 
the election at your instance or request ?—Certainly 
not, not a word ever said to him. It was only whether 
I could say anything to get him his money. If I had 
promised Mr. Bingham or anyone else 85/. or 8501. it 
would have been paid without a murmur, but of course 
I should say Mr. Bingham was the last man in the 
world I should have gone to and intrusted any elec- 
tioneering matters to. 

55,797. (Mr. M’Mahon.) Did he mention any 
figure to you?—I do not think he did. I think he 
simply spoke of the money as some few pounds. Cer- 
tainly not 85/. or 50/., nor 40. nor 301., nor anything 
like that, but a claim of some few pounds. My reply 
was directly, “I do not know why you mention this 
“ matter to me.” He said, “I thought you were the 
“ agent of Sir Henry Stracey. I know you are a friend 
“« of Sir Henry Stracey, and I thought you were agent 
“ of Sir Henry Stracey.” I said, “Iam nothing of 
“ the kind. I certainly voted for Sir Henry Stracey, 
“ but have nothing whatever to do with his election ;” 
and I added, “Do not talk about it: I do not know 
“‘ any man who can better afford the sum, or the 
“ amount you mention to me, towards the cause he 
“ espouses than you can, therefore it is perfectly idle 
“‘ to talk to me about it.” But I cannot help thinking 
that the Colman and Huddleston business was trumped 
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I perfectly well know that. 
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up entirely to secure more. It would not have done to 
have said Colman and Stracey, because there were not 
sufficient split votes for Colman and Stracey, but there 
were a great many votes for Colman ‘and Huddleston ; 
and the idea of Colman and Huddleston was an in- 
vention to meet the state of things which existed, but 
it had no influence on me. There was no power on 
earth that would influence me if I was right. I simply 
snapped my fingers at it. I simply said, “I have said 
“ nothing to Bingham to authorise him to spend a 
“ shilling ; Ido not care about any claim Bingham 
“ says he has upon me or the party. I never ordered 
“* his spending a shilling, or spending a farthing.” 
55,798. (Mr. Howard.) It is material to remember 
that Mr. Bingham has been examined on his oath: 


He denied that matter, and said that the utmost claim 


he had. was 60s. ?—He did not mention 60s., it was 
more than that to me. 

55,799. Iam giving you his evidence. That 60s. 
was the utmost claim he had, 827. less than the amount 
which rumour has assigned to him, and he has denied 
on his solemn oath that he had any claim of the 
kind ?—He had no claim on me. TI never passed my 
word for a shilling. It it had been 1s. or 100/. it 
would have been paid without a murmur. 

55,800. It is not a case of your contradicting mere 
rumour, but of your meeting, in the witness box, 
the evidence of the man who is said to have ex- 
pended the money, and he comes here and tells the 
Commissioners on his oath that he spent no such 
money, and that his claim is not more than 60s. as 
distinguished from 85/. ?—I am sorry to say here I do 
not agree with Mr. Bingham in all he said, because I 
do not believe that rumour could have gone forth into 
the city, and been brought to me, as it has been if he 
had confined his claim to 60s. 


55,801. At all events, his claim in the witness box 
has been 60s.?—Truly, but there has been a different 
sum mentioned. It has been mentioned in the city, 
that in mentioning Colman and Huddleston together 
in connexion with me, I should be caught, but I am 
much too old a soldier to be caught in that way. 


55,802. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say he named no 
sum to you?—No. I beg your pardon, he did not 
name a sum, but he talked about a sum, which led me 
to think it was 10/. or 20/1. He came and took a much 
larger cheque of me than that, and when he took that 
cheque of me, he said I have a claim on the party. He 
really spoke to me as if I belonged to the party, but I 
did not, and I do not intend. 


55,808—4. Did he give you reason to think it was 
considerably more than 60s.? You have heard his 
evidence ?—He did, certainly. What I should have 
said was, that the idea that was intended to be 
conveyed by Mr. Bingham was no amount was men- 
tioned, he had something like 10/. or 202. claim, that 
is what I gathered. No amount was mentioned, if it 
had been a large claim. The answer, I trust, will 
satisfy the Commissioners. He himself admitted that 
the only time he ever mentioned the matter to me in 
any way, | immediately said, “ Any man who pretends 
“‘ to espouse a cause or call himself a Conservative 
“ that would not spend 10/. or 202. in the interest of 
“ his party, I do not think is worth calling a man at 
“ all.” That is my notion of politics. I have spenta 
good many 10/. and 201. myself, and I know Bingham 
to be, at. least I believe him to be, a man in extremely 
good circumstances, and perfectly well able to pay any 
amount of that kind, that he may have disbursed for 
driving his own ponies about. Talk about a party 
man that wants his party to pay him for driving his 
own ponies about! That is not a kind of party man 
I recognise as a party man at all. 


55,805. (Mr. Howard.) Go to the next point. That 
disposes of the Bingham matter ?—I have not a word 
to add to what I said the other day, except as to 
Colman and Huddleston, and if there is one thing more 
dear to me than another itis that my old friend Sir 
Henry Stracey should not think me capable of spend- 
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ing a shilling to prefer Baron Huddleston to him. 
That is all I care about. ; 

55,806. The next paragraph in this statement is 
that “ Mr. Daynes also said that Mr. Thomas Cubitt 
received 20/. from Mr. Coaks for corrupt purposes ” ?— 
Mr. Daynes never could have said that, because, as he 
truly said here, although I have mentioned to him the 
fact that I paid, as the friend of Sir Henry Stracey, a 
sum to Cubitt for conveyances, (which I shall ask you 
to deal with separately, because I have a most complete 
answer to that matter,) although I did mention to 
Mr. Daynes that I had paid Wiley, and that I had paid 
Hart, in connexion with Liberalism, and that, as a 
friend of Sir Henry Stracey, I had passed. my word for 
an amount for conveyances, I never told Mr. Daynes 
what the amount was, and, so for as I am concerned, 
in fact, it was never made known ; but Cubitt, who I 
knew would be called into the box, gave his version 
of the matter, and I preferred following Cubitt to 
giving my evidence first. That is the sole reason why 
the Cubitt matter was not placed before you earlier. I 
never mentioned to Mr. Daynes the sum I had paid to 
Cubitt for conveyances, as the friend of Sir Henry 
Stracey. 

55,807. Mr. Daynes has also given his evidence on 
that point >—He could not mention it, because I never 
told him. I told him I had paid a sum to Cubitt, that 
you distinctly understand, but I did not tell him the 
amount. 

55,808. That is, I think, what Mr. Daynes rather 
suggested >—It is perfectly true, what Mr. Daynes 
said with regard to the Cubitt matter. When this 
Commission was coming down, Mr. Daynes, as a very 
old—I will not say friend of mine—but as a man 
whom I have had great regard for, and had many 
transactions with, saw me; and we naturally talked 
about election matters, and I incidentally said to him 
—TI did not say it to him to go and talk about, or pass 
on to anybody else, at the same time I did not mention 
it to him as a secret—‘ I have not the slightest ob- 
“ jection to the Commission coming, the only three 
“sums I have paid in connexion with the 1874 
** election are to Hart and Wiley in the interest of 
“‘ Liberalism, and the payment to Cubitt for con- 
“ veyances, in the interest of my friend Sir Henry 
** Stracey.” J never made any secret about it; at the 
same time I did not tell it to him to pass it on. I made 
no secret, and, when you come to that, you will find 
three individuals are aware of that payment. There- 
fore it would have been absurd for me to have attempted 
to withhold it in any way, because,the very strength 
of my position in regard to that payment is in the fact, 
which I shall submit to the Commissioners, as to the 
three individuals who knew of it, and the evidence I 
took from them before I paid it. 

55,809. Do you mean the cabman ?—No, when you 
arrive at the Cubitt matter, I trust you will be per- 
fectly satisfied I took a frank, honest, and open course 
with regard to that payment, as I-did with the others. 
I know nothing of the cabman. I cannot possibly find 
time to descend there, 

55,810. I thought, as the payment was made to so 

many men, you might have referred to them ?—No, I 
am perfectly prepared to deal with the Cubitt matter 
when the Commissioners reach it. 
55,811. Mr. Daynes also said, “That before Mr. 
Coaks gave evidence, a conversation took place 
“between Mr. Coaks and him, as to the advisability 
“ of Mr. Coaks mentioning any names of parties em- 
ployed by him, as above mentioned, in 1874 ; that 
“Mr. Coaks thought he ought to mention Hart’s 
“ name, as he knew the Liberals had got hold of that, 
“ and also Wiley’s and Cubitt’s names, as he felt he 
“could not trust them”?—I never consulted Mr. 
Daynes in any way as to whether I should mention it 
or not. I told Mr. Daynes those were the three pay- 
ments I had made, and that it was my intention to. 
mention them. 

55,812. Did you ever assign a reason for men- 
tioning Hart’s name, that you knew the Liberals had 
got hold of it ?—On the contrary, I never dreamt that 
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the Liberals had got hold of it. The man was dead ; 
I could not conceive why they should. 

55,818. Sometimes a man’s words live after him ?>— 
I do not believe Hart was a man of that sort. 
Whether he was alive or dead, I did nothing with 
Robert Hart that I was not prepared for him to come 
and depose to on his oath in this box. 

55,814. What I have to ask you upon it is, whether 
or not the reason you gave to Mr. Daynes, as to Hart, 
was because the Liberals had got hold of it ?—Cer- 


tainly not, I never told him so, and I believe the 


evidence in this Court is to the contrary, but whether 
it is or not, I gave no such reason, 

55,815. “And also Wiley’s and Cubitt’s names, as 
he felt he could not trust them.” Did you assign any 
such reason to Mr.'Daynes '—Certainly not, and for 
the best possible reason, that I had done nothing that 
could possibly lead up to the word “trust.” Mr, 
Wiley, no doubt, had my inexperienced clerk, in elec- 
tion matters, a very good clerk in other respects, but 
knowing nothing about Norwich electioneering, to 
the tune of 5/. 10s. That was quite unknown to me, 
and I have nothing to say about parties that I could 
not trust. When you come to Wiley, allow me to say, 
that so far from Wiley being under any obligation to 
me, I had positively sold his property as mortgagee, 
and the man was irate at the course I had taken. Do 
you think any sober man would have ever put himself 
in the power of another to talk about bribery, or prove 
bribery against him, when, at the time he was em- 
ployed, I had-actually sold his property as mortgagee. 
I trust that will properly be dealt with when the Wiley 
matter comes up. If you ask me whether I would 
trust Mr. Wiley, wholly independent of what I have 
heard at this Commission, I should say “ No.” 

55,816. I will not trouble you on that question, at 
present ?—I was in the position of a mortgagee selling 
him up. It was not very likely I should still trust 
him after that with the knowledge of bribery. 

55,817. We will come to Wiley’s case by-and-by. 
The relative position of mortgagee foreclosing and 
selling, suggests the possibility of another view of the 
matter ?—It does not to my mind. 

55,818. I am not saying it is so for 4 single instant. 
You suggest you would not put yourself in his power. 
It might be that if you had exercised your power as 
mortgagee, he might not altogether be without the dis- 
position to retaliate >—That is true. 

55,819. I do not suggest it >—Neither do I. I will 
tell you who is the solicitor of his present mortgagee. 
Mr. Stevens. I do not make any suggestion, 

55,820. You establish a proposition. You ask us 
to resent one inference to be derived from it. I only 
suggested it is capable of two. Whether it is capable 
of either or whether they agree in fact I cannot tell ?— 
If I follow, it is not capable of two interpretations, so 
far as my own position is concerned. In 1873 I sold 
this man’s property by public auction, as the solicitor 
to Mr. Bailey, who was trustee to Harvey and Hud- 
son’s Bank ; an election takes place; at the time the 
election takes place, he had not actually joined his 
mortgagee in selling the property. I took his execu- 
tion of the conveyances after the election. I will put 
it to any sane man whether, between the time of sel- 
ling and the time of his joining in the conveyances, 
I should ever have put myself in the hands of a man 
who could turn round on me in respect of anything I 
did. I think it does not require argument. 

55,821. You may leave those matters of inference 
to us on both sides ?—If you please. I only wish to 
state the facts. ; 

55,822. The next statement in this is, ‘“ Mr. 
Daynes also said” (to these gentlemen; you have 
seen them in the box) “that in addition to the 
“15 or 20 similar cases, there was a very serious 
“ matter which involved Mr. Arthur Bignold as well 
“ as Mr. Coaks. Mr. Daynes declined to say more as 
“ to this.” You have heard Mr. Daynes’s evidence on 
that >—I think the best answer to that is Mr. Womers- 
ley’s evidence here, in which he sought to attribute 
something to Mr. Arthur Bignold, and Mr. Daynes’s 
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explanation that he never had an interview with Mr. 
Arthur Bignold, or never saw him at his house in 
connexion with the 1874 election at all, but simply. in 
this present year, 1875, in connexion with the Bignold 
memorial. When you have had that evidence, I think 
it would be a waste of time for me to go over it. 

55,823. I would rather put it in my own way to 
you. I will ask you whether, in point of fact, there is 
any serious matter which involves Mr. Arthur Bignold 
and you?—Certainly not. I say distinctly that I 
never saw Daynes in my life in connexion with Mr. 
Arthur Bignold, upon any electioneering matter, 
neither in 1874 nor 1875; but 1874 is what we are 
particularly upon, and, pray understand, that in 1875 I 
took no part whatever. I looked upon it as a “ gone 
’coon.” Isimply did oppose Mr. Tillet in 1875, and 
I voted for Colonel Wilkinson, for whom I did not 
care anything. In 1874 I voted for Colman, whose 
principles I espoused ; I voted for Sir Henry Stracey 
as a personal friend ; and in 1875 I voted against Mr. 
Tillett, by recording my vote for Colonel Wilkinson. 
I never took any other step in 1875. 

55,824. Then there is no serious matter >—None 
whatever. I never had the slightest communication 
with Mr. Arthur Bignold in Mr. Daynes’s presence 


either in 1874 or 1875. 


55,825. I only want to get the fact, one way or the 
other. As the fact is, is there or not, or was there or 
not, at the time of this election, any serious matter 
between you and Mr. Arthur Bignold ?—Certainly 
not. 

55,826. That is quite sufficient—Do not let it be 
said I am not continually seeing Mr. Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Arthur Bignold is a personal friend of mine. 
When Sir Samuel Bignold;died, I had three Chancery 
suits in my hands. Although I have not the privilege 
of being concerned in the administration of Sir 
Samuel Bignold’s estate, yet those matters which were 
in my hands remain in my hands, and I am always 
seeing Mr. Arthur Bignold on professional matters, 
but not on electioneering matters. 

55,827. Pass to the next statement, which is that 
‘«¢ Mr. Daynes also said that Mr. Coaks offered him a 
“ sum of three figures for his personal assistance in 
“ the 1874 election, but that he refused to have any- 
“ thing to do with it” ?—On the contrary, Mr. Daynes 
sympathised with my views, and said he would do 
what he could to forward them. I never offered him 
a sum of three figures to do so; but I think Mr. 
Daynes had that confidence in me (I had no interest 
of my own to prefer) that if we could have seen our 
way clear, and could have united the Liberal party so 
as to have introduced him as an agent, I should have 
thought that he would have perfectly well earned a fee 
of three figures. 

55,828. That is 100 guineas?—Yes. The only fee 
I ever took in my life was 200 guineas, and I never 
disguised that. Mr. Tillett took 300 guineas, and he 
has attempted to disguise it. 

55,829. I am talking now of Mr. Daynes and you, 
You did not offer him a sum of three figures, did you ? 
—I did not; the question of money never was 
discussed between me and Mr. Daynes, and although 
it was not, I do not hesitate to say that if we could 
have united the party, and made use of Mr. Daynes 
as an agent of the party, I should have thought 100 
guineas was a proper remuneration for his services. 

55,830. The charge here is, Mr. Daynes said you 
had offered him that in point of fact?—No, Mr. 
Daynes does not say it. 

55,831. Why don’t you follow me? You do not 
quite give me credit for being of your own profession ? 
—I know I am a troublesome witness, I have not 
intended to be so. 

55,832. I have endeavoured to examine all these 
gentlemen on this question with due regard to the 
rules of evidence, so as to get the evidence of both 
sides on the short hand notes. We have to draw the 
conclusion, but we are very anxious to have the 
evidence, and the evidence only ?—I am very sorry I 
did not follow you more strictly. — 
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55,883. Did you assert. that your intention was to 
remunerate Mr. Daynes with a sum of three figures? 
Did you, in point of fact, mention three figures ?— 
Never. 

55,834. I may tell you now, that exhausts the 
statement as to Mr. Daynes, and as to what Mr. 
Daynes is supposed to have said in the presence of the 
three gentlemen. Now I will take you, in the order 
of things, to Hart’s case, and Wiley’s, and inasmuch 
as you first adverted to Hart, I will first take Hart ?— 
It is quite immaterial to me. 

55,835. You told me, I think, on the 19th September, 
that you had employed Hart and Wiley ?—Yes. 

55,836. Take Hart’s case first, and tell me how it 
was ?—I do not know anything about the 19th. I 
sent for Hart on the Saturday. 

55,837. I rather meant that you told meon the 19th 
September last, but I will not pledge you that it was 
on the 19th of September ?—I have given evidence 
on these two cases twice. 

55,838. Now do it a third time.—I had very early 
intimation of the Gladstone address, and the first 
man I sent one of my clerks down to was Mr. Hart. 
I have already told the Commissioners that I sought 
to secure the services of Hart in 1870, but I was 
forestalled, he had already been. engaged for Mr. 
Tillett, and le came to me and said that he re- 
gretted he was not able to act for Mr. Warner, 
he had no idea that Mr. Warner was coming, but 
the truth was he had been spoken to sometime before, 
and he passed his word, or pledged himself to Mr. 
Mendham. That was in 1870. In 1869 I had sold 
the cottages to him about which you have heard, and 
with respect to which I lent him the 50/. When he 
came to me and said, “I wish to buy those cottages, 
“JT should like to have those cottages, they adjoin 
““ my house,” I said, ‘‘ You may have them at your 
own price.” The ‘truth was, they were a sort of 
property I was glad to get rid of, they were Charity 
Commissioners’ property, and always wanted’ to be 
kept in repair, and I said, “You shall have them, and 
“ not only have them, but have them at your own 
“ price.” He put 50/. on them, and I said, “ Very 
well, you shall have them.” When he sought to buy 
those cottages, I said, “I suppose you can pay for 
them?” “No,” he said, “I cannot, I want you to lend 
me the money.” TI said, “ There will be no difficulty 
“ about that, I simply want to get rid of them, but 
“ you are the owner of adjoining property, and you 
“* buy because you are the owner.” He said, “ Yes, but 
all my deeds are with Mendham, or a client of his.” 
That is how I knew anything about it, I do not say 
it is true, but that is how I knew anything at all 
about his connexion with Mr. Mendham. At all 
events there was a big thing as he represented to me, 
and as he told me in the hands of Mr. Mendham, I 
said, “ Hart, I will lend you the 50/. with pleasure, 
“ and will convey the property to you—transfer it to 
“ you without making the charge of a farthing ; all 


-“ you shall pay me is 13s. 4d. which I shall have to 


* pay to Mr. Brightwell the clerk to the charity 
“ trustees for the license to sell to you.” He said, 
“ That is very kind,” I said, “That is all I care about, 
I want to get rid of them.” 

55,839. And the stamp ?—No, I did not charge 
him for the stamp. 50/. would be 5s. I told you he 
was a kind of political ally, and sometimes you do 
something for them. 

55,840. You would not do conveyancing for me on 
the same terms ?—Certainly not, I should want full 
price from you. However, he wasa political ally I 
had known all my life. He was one of the supporters 
of my wife’s uncle in the seventh ward. When you 
come to Wiley’s case, you will hear how I made 
Wiley’s acquaintance. I have been to all the old 
Springfield Club meetings with Hart, and he was very 
convivial and jolly, and, as I said before, I have given 
that man pounds and pounds to support the Liberals, 
and men that he had taken up. I said, ‘“‘ Money is no 
consequence, you shall have the money.” It was 
property that I would rather be quit of. I prepared a 
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contract in duplicate. One contract was signed by 
my wife’s trustee as selling to him; the other was 
signed by him as purchasing. He said to me, “ Well, 
“ that is all right, I should like to know what I am 
“ pound to do with regard to the property, and all-the 
“ particulars.” I said, “ Yes, certainly, and, as J am 
“ not going to charge you anything, it does not 
“ answer my purpose to copy the lease ;” not to Hart, 
but to my wife’s uncle, I said, “There is your dupli- 
“ cate contract, signed by the trustees, and there is 
“ your lease, which is perfectly worthless, because 
‘“ anyone who knows anything about the practice of 
‘ Jeasehold property in Norwich, knows that the 
“ license to assign by the corporation, is the root of 
“ title.” Therefore Mr. Mendham, (than whom there 
is nobody living who should have known better, because 
he is the town clerk, and gives the same licenses to 
every one, with regard to all the corporation property, 
as the Charity Trustees’ solicitor does with regard to 
the Charity Commissioners’ property), should have 
known perfectly well that a license to assign was the 
thing you look at, either in connexion with corpo- 
ration property or Charity Trustees’ property. I 
handed over to Hart the duplicate purchase contract, 
and the old lease; my wife’s trustees transferred to 
Mr. Hart ; I obtained the license from Mrs. Bright- 
well, as the clerk to the trustees, for them to assign ; 
I took his promissory note for 50/., and I took an 
equitable memorandum of deposit of this transfer by 
the trustees to ‘him for 50/. That was my position 
with regard to Hart. The first I heard or knew 
anything about Mr. Mendham, was in connexion with 
that transaction, 

55,841. I think we have already understood that 
part of the transaction. You did employ Mr. Hart? 
—Certainly ; I would have employed him in 1870, but 
I could not. 

55,842. You employed him afterwards in 1874 ?— 
Yes. 

55,843. What did you pay him ?—Ten guineas. 

55,844. What was it for ?—Simply as a payment 
made in connexion with any services he might be 
capable of rendering for Mr. Warner, or any other 
Liberal candidate who might stand as the candidate of 
the old party. It was an engaging, you do not use 
the word retain in connexion with a man of that kind, 
but an engagement to serve his party. 

55,845. What sort of service was he to render for 
the ten guineas ?—To canvass the old people in the 
views he held, that we ought to have in the city of 
Norwich one and one; he should go and bustle about, 
and tell the people that it was only right the old 
Liberals should have a candidate of their own, and 
that Mr. Tillett, in conjunction with Mr. Colman, was 
a usurper. 

55,846. Is there the least foundation for suggesting 
that this payment to Hart was for the purpose of 
enabling him to obtain votes with money ?— Most 
certainly not. I have had a good deal of experience 
in these matters, and I do not allow what are called 
extras, but instead of extras, it takes the name of 
expenses in electioneering matters. I have told you 
that really I was on very friendly terms with those 
men. If you take a part in politics at all, you must 
not be stiff; you must come down to their platform, 
if you want to work with the men; and with Hart I 
was really on very friendly terms; but we are speak- 
ing of 1874 now, because in 1870 he told me he could 
not act, simply because he was under an obligation 
to Mr. Mendham ?—he had been engaged by the 
Tillett party, and was very sorry. In 1874 he came, 

and I said, “‘ Well, I hope I am not too late this time,” 
he said, “Oh, dear no, certainly not, no occasion for 
that ; | was employed by the Tillett, party.’ Of 
course I never suggested he was employed on any 
side; I do not say he was, but somebody paid him, 
as somebody paid Mr. Ray 540/. in'1870. Some- 
body paid him, but it appears that he had a great deal 
of trouble to get his money in 1870, and he said, 
“ T was bandied about from pillar to post; I em- 
“ ployed a large number of voters for Mr. Tillett in 
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“ 1870; I was bandied about from pillar to post 
“ before I could get my money, and I do not intend 
“ to be in with that lot again.” ‘That is about the 
substance of what he said. ‘I am perfectly willing 
now to act with you and the old party.” In 1870 I 
offered him a fee of 10 guineas; in 1874 he did 
not mention a fee, because, in the elections of 1854, 


.1857, 1859, 1860, and 1865, in which I had been 


engaged, Hart had always had 10 guineas for his 
services; therefore I did not want to mention the fee, 
although, when he told me he was engaged in 1870 
for Mr. ‘Tillett, I said, “ Well, I am quite prepared, 
** on behalf of Mr. Warner, to give you a fee of 10 
“* guineas, if you see your way clear to act for him. 
“ Think the matter over, and see me to-morrow.” 
In 1870 I positively offered him 10 guineas; in 1874 


‘I did not, because I thought it was perfectly well 


understood. 
(14 


I said in 1874, “ I am perfectly willing 
to engage you on behalf of Mr. Warner, or any 
other Liberal candidate who may come, if you are 
“ free to act.” He said, “I am, and I will. I have 
been badly treated by the Tillett party as to what 
“ J did in 1870. I have been bandied about from 
“ pillar to-post, before 1 could get paid, and I had a 
very great difficulty in getting paid, therefore I am 
entirely with the old party this time, and I will do 
what I can to return anyone that Sir William 
Foster and you may put on the ground in con- 
“¢ junction with Mr. Colman.” ‘ 

55,847. Thereupon, did you make an arrangement 
with him ?—I did not mention any sum, but I said, 
“ T engage you.” 

55,848. You assumed it was for the same price ?— 
Yes, I had the knowledge he had the same amount 
six times before. 

55,849. What did he say ?— That would be the 
Saturday. I said, “ Go down to Sir William Foster, 
‘* get the latest intelligence from him, as to what is 
** going on, so that you can go to your man and 
‘* report from head-quarters what is really going to 
“ happen.” That is all that took place on Saturday. 
On the Monday or Tuesday, he saw me the second 
time, and he said, “ As I went out here on Saturday 
I saw Mr. Stevens;” ‘ Well,” I said, “ What about 
that?” “ Well,” he said, “I simply say, as I went out 
here on Saturday I saw Mr. Stevens,” and I daresay 
that has something to do with the statement you 
heard last week, that Hart and the others had come 
to my office. At all events, Hart told me he had met 
Mr. Stevens, on the Saturday. In answer to that, I 
had a perfect right to send for anyone to come to 
Bank Plain, which is an open healthy place, to hear 
my views, and I did not think I was committing an 
offence. I only mention that to show he seemed to 
notice Mr. Hart coming out from my office, as early 
in the following week Hart was sent for. We also 
hear that Hart said, “ Never mind what happens, I 
will do what I can for Tillett.” If Hart said that, I 
am afraid I can only endorse what has been said 
here, that he was a humbug, because to me he was 
perfectly fair and straight that he would support a 
a candidate in conjunction with Mr. Colman, as apart 
from Tillett. If he went to Stevens, I do not suggest 
he did, but if he did, he was simply playing double. 

55,850. Do you know what he was doing during © 
the election ?—My opinion is, he did nothing. As 
in the course of events we could not get a Liberal 
candidate, my opinion is that Hurt simply stood still 
I have no means of knowing how he voted ; I do not 
believe he voted for Tillett. 

55,851. Did you intend him to take voters to the 
poll?—To do both, to canvass and do everything else, 
if I had a candidate, but unfortunately I had not. If 
you look at that little book, that my clerk, my cashier, 
put in as to 1870, you will find several names; they 
are paid as clerks to cover the election day, and I 
think the Commissioners will follow me, that the 
reason for paying men over election day, whether you 
stand or not, is obvious. Mr, Daynes spoke of it as a 
triangular duel. It was a fight between sections of 
the party. If, when we engaged men to support Mr. 
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Mr. Warner, we had not carried them over the elec- 
tion, it would have been showing the weakness of our 
position, and that we did not intend to fight; so, when 
a@ man came to us, who was really a good man, and 
whose services were essential to success, we were 
obliged to take him over the election day, whether we 
wanted him or not: If you attempted to make any 
bargain with him, it would be passed on, like the 
electric fluid, that Warner’s people were simply bar- 
gaining for two or three days, never meaning to go to 
the poll, and that we should have no chance. 

55,852. That was the object >—That was the object. 
Here again, with Hart, he was engaged for the elec- 
tion. Nothing was said about, “I will pay whether 
this man comes or does not come,” but it was 
perfectly understood. 

55,853. Did you pay him ?—I did. 

55,854. Did you pay him yourself ?—I paid him in 
my own office. 

55,855. Did you take a receipt from him?—lI had 
not any object in taking a receipt, and that lead to the 
point that Mr. Commissioner Mr. M‘Mahon observed 
on to my cashier, “ Why is not Hart’s amount in this 
account?” The simple answer is this, that when I 
paid Hart, I cannot speak, of course, to what is in my 
cashier’s mind, I never exchanged a word with him 
about it; anything he pays, he cannot get back unless 
it is passed through the cash book, and debited to the 
ledger, and whether he thought I should get any part 
of this from the Liberal party, I cannot tell. If he did, 
he had a better opinion of the Liberal party helping 
me, than I had. I knew perfectly well what I did, I 
should never get a penny back. IfI had chosen to 
apply to Mr. Warner, one of the most liberal, kind- 
hearted people that ever breathed, and if I had sent 
him up a claim of 20/. or 30é. in respect of the pro- 
jected candidature, I should have had a cheque by 
return. Mr. Waruer had paid enough to me in 1870, 
and had failed in the desire of his heart, and therefore 
for the 20/. or 30/., or 40/. spent in 1874, I never 
intended to make any claim, and I had no object in 
entering Hart’s 10/., or 10- guineas in the cash book, 
because it would have been simply debiting myself. I 
paid Hart in my office, in the presence of my clerk, 
Mr. Miller ; it was no secret. 

55,856. There is no special election book kept by you 
in 1874 ?—Oh dear, no. 

55,857. I think you will do well to follow me here. 
In 1870 there was ?—There was. 

55,858. A special cash book, or rather an election 
cash book ?—Quite so. 

55,859. In that cash-book there is an entry as to 
Wiley ?>—Certainly. : ; 

55,860. One would have expected, in the ordinary 
way, to find in 1874, a special book called the “elec- 
tion cash book.” The answer you give to that is, 
that there was no election book in 1874?—None 

hatever. 
i" 55,861. Because Mr. Warner had retired >—He, did 
not come. But you see Mr. Warner was so many days 
on the ground.’ ‘ 

55,862. Mr. Warner does not come, and there is no 
election account ?—And no Liberal candidate of my 
way of thinking. , 

55,863. I think we all appreciate it, only we want 
it in evidence. We shall have by-and-by, to report on 
the evidence. If Mr. Warner had come, you would 
have had to undertake certain expenses ?—Certainly. 

55,864. You would have had an election account ? 
—Certainly. As a rule, I do not mix up election 
matters with my private matters. I think it is a very 
wrong principle. ; 

55,865. You would have had an election account, as 
you had in 1870 ?—Certainly. 

55,866. In that election account, would Hart’s matter 
have been entered in the ordinary course ?—Unques- 
tionably, if L had had one. ; 

55,867. But, inasmuch as it was a payment out of 
your own pocket for election matters, and not paid by 
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your own cashier, there was no election account for it 
to go into, and it would not in the ordinary way go 
into your private one ?—It would not. 


55,868. Your private account at the office >—I have 
a private office account, and the way in which that is 
worked is this: we balance half-yearly. You have, I 
hope, a very satisfactory balance sheet before you. It 
is satisfactory if you choose to investigate it. Every 
quarter my own private cash book is made up. If I 
have overrun the constable a hundred or a couple of 
hundred or three hundred pounds in the quarter, it is 
debited to my private account. 


55,869. You never do overrun the constable >—Yes, 
as far as my cashier is concerned. He is my master 
in cash matters, and I frequently overrun 200/., or 
3002. That simply goes to my private account for so 
many hundreds. I gave 10d. to a man last week out 
of my own pocket; it is not in my cash book ; it would 
be simply an entry by him to go to profit and loss. I 
have partners, but the cash matters are mine, and I 
deal with those matters as I choose ; therefore if I pay 
10/. it is my own matter; I do not pass it through 
my books to create an entry in an item which has no 
reference to a client, and simply to repay myself. 


55,870. And which has no reference to office 
business proper. That is how Hart’s matter would 
stand ?—Perfectly. That was a pure personal loss to 
me, and I never desired to make a claim for it. It 
seems to me you understand my books as well as I do 
myself. 

55,871. I do not get any profit from it ?—I say in 
answer to that, that the profit has been very satisfactory 
to me. 

55,872. Now go on?—I paid Hart, and I do not 
know really what more I have to do with Hart. 


55,873. We have had the rest of the evidence. 
Now take Wiley’s matter, if you please. That con- 
cerns the same election ?—I must begin with Wiley in 
1870. 

55,874, Before you begin that, let me remind you 
that Wiley has been under examination by me twice, 
and I think Lam giving you now the right description 
of his evidence. I pressed him exceedingly on the 
point, as I thought it possible that he might be mis- 
taken, or might forget, and in order that there should 
be no doubt about it, whether you had ever employed 
him on any previous occasion in election matters >—I 
read that in London. 


55,875. It sounded as well in London as elsewhere ? 
-——Yes, it seemed to me to be an important point in 
the case. 


55,876—-7. I am now calling attention to the evidence 
as it stands. I thought possibly Mr. Wiley might 
have overlooked it, and I pressed him upon it, I should 
think, for 20 minutes; but he persisted in stating on 
his oath that you never had employed him ?—That 
was a very great comfort to me. My boy came up to 
go to school at Sevenoaks while I was in London, 
and I met him. He said, “ Here is a nice thing out 
“in Norwich. You have given 10 guineas for im- 
purity.” I said, “It would be a very nice thing if it 
‘* were true, but do not make yourself uncomfortable 
“about it.” He said, “ My mother has been very 
“ uncomfortable about it,” and, he said, “ She thought 
“it would worry you.” I said, ‘“ No, I shall not be 
“ worried, and I hope I shall deposit you in the 
“same frame, as ] am determined not to be worried 
* about it.” 

55,878. I will not be worried by it if you will give 
me the evidence P—This man Wiley I have known 
since the year 1857. 


55,879. 18 years ?>—I knew him under peculiar 
circumstances, for it is a little odd that in that year 
Coaks and Tillett—curious combination as things have 
now turned out—fought the seventh ward against Mr. 
Henry Hinds, a cord spinner. That is pretty nearly 
as early as J took any part in elections. JI began my 
election work in 1854, and therefore in 1857 I was 
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comparatively a young hand. In 1857, Mr. Coaks, 
my wife’s uncle, and Mr. Tillett, were the Liberal 
candidates for the seventh ward, and Henry Hinds was 
the Conservative candidate. There was a very sharp 
battle then ; there was a great deal of money spent on 
both sides. Coaks and Hinds were elected, and Tillett 
was left out in the cold. 

55,880. Has this any necessary reference to what 
we are inquiring about ?—That is the occasion on 
which I made Mr. Wiley’s acquaintance. It was a 
very close fight, and there was a great deal of money 
spent. Now, Mr. Tillett the other day did me the 
justice to say that he did not suggest I had any 
cognizance of what Mr. Ray and Mr. Lacy did. Iwill 
do Mr. Tillett thesame justice to say that I do not 
think he put his hand into his own pocket to pay for 
any part of the amount that was spent in bribery in 
1857 ; but there was a large sum of money spent on 
both sides in 1857, for I recollect it only too well. 

55,881. I must do you justice all round. I cannot 
allow you to go into any description of bribery in 
1857 ?—That is the only way in which I can explain 
how I made Mr. Wiley’s acquaintance. I am going to 
fix him with a payment for his services. 

55,882. Abstain if possible from allusions to other 
persons than Wiley, if you are going to advert to 
1857 for the purpose of fixing Wiley with |bribery ? 
—That is how he came to me; that is how I made his 
acquaintance. 

55,883. It is not a necessary connexion ?>—I have 
been asked how long I have known Wiley. 

55,884. It is utterly unimportant whether there was 
an expenditure for bribery by you or Mr. Tillett P— 
Certainly there was not by Mr. Tillett. I think down 
to 1868 Mr. Tillett fought pure elections, but after 
1868 he followed a different course. 

55,885. I cannot go into that?—I want to begin 
at the beginning with Wiley. 

55,886. I want you to begin with making his 
acquaintance >—That was in 1857; he had 2/. for his 
services. I was smoking my cigar on the night of the 
election, at my uncle’s. He came there and said that 
somebody had charged him with being paid for his 
vote instead of being paid for his services. I said I 
did not think he wanted to take much umbrage at 
that ; if he had worked, as I supposed he had, for his 
party, and received 2/. for his services, he ought to be 
content with that. Until that time, November 1857, 
I did not know Wiley from Adam. That is the 
introduction I had to Wiley. The 1857 and 1859 
elections were Bury and Schneider’s, in which I took 
an active part, although I had not the management. 
I know that Wiley was connected with those elections, 
Ido not say for bribery, I do not believe bribery, 
because the bribery was done by a better class of men 
than Wiley ; but in 1860, which was Mr. Warner’s 
and Sir William Russell’s first election, Wiley was the 
man who, if I recollect aright, came to me through 
Sir William Russell. I think part of his property is 
held of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of which Sir 
William Foster was deputy steward for many years, 
and he had some knowledge of this man for the last 
30 or 40 years. He said that I had known him from 
a boy. I suppose what he intended was that he had 
known me from a boy, for I apprehend he is 20 or 25 
years older than Tam. Sir William Foster was the 
conduit pipe for me to Wiley in 1860. I know he 
was engaged in those elections. 

55,887. (Mr. Goldney.) Engaged and paid ?—Yes. 
I did not personally engage him. He prided himself 
on being a kind of organ of the Liberal party in this 
particular locality, which is about the poorest in the 
city of Norwich. I do not hesitate to say that, if Wiley 
acted honestly and worked well, that he was only 
fairly paid 5/. for his services, but 10 guineas is 
certainly a great deal too much, and I am not surprised 
that when I had to confess or mention, as I did the 
other day in my evidence, that he had been paid 10 
guineas, there were men who said at once, “It is far 
“more than Wiley is worth, and it carries the very 
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“* suggestion of corrupt influence with it.” I do not 
hesitate to confess that for one moment, but I say 
most distinctly that he never had 10 guineas with my 
knowledge, and he never would have had 10 guineas. 

55,888. (Mr. Howard.) I will come to that in its 
order ?—In 1870, when Mr. Warner came down, I 
did not send for Mr. Wiley in any way ; but he came 
to me one day and said, “I have been to Sir William 
“ Foster’s, and he sends me up toyou. I can get you 
a requisition in favor of Mr. Warner, very largely 
signed. I shall be very glad to take an active part 
“ on behalf of Mr. Warner. You have known me so 
long that you know I will work for Mr. Warner. I 
“ like Mr. Warner very much, and I do not like Mr. 
“ Tillett at all; he is not the sort of man I wish to 
“ work for.” I said, “I cannot tell at present what 
is going to happen, but the first thing is to get a 
“ requisition.” I gave him sheets to get signed as a 
“ requisition to Mr. Warner to stand, and I will say 
this, | employed a great many men in getting up a 
requisition to Mr. Warner, but there was not one man 
who got so large a number of signatures in favour of 
Mr. Warner as Wiley did. He seemed very much 
inclined to have had me then, but he dealt with me 
then, and not with my excellent clerk, Mr. Miller, who 
is my shorthand clerk, and not my electioneering 
clerk, and he did not get on so well with me in 1870 
as he did with Mr. Miller in 1874. Of course 1 
noticed that Wiley has admitted since that he was 
employed by me in 1870. As I said, that was 
the important point in the case, and he admitted 
it on Saturday. The moment I came back from 
London I set Mr. Berry and Mr. Miller to look up 
these things. We have not pulped anything as to 
1870 or 1874. At our office we have preserved all 
our papers ; we have not torn or pulped anything 
referring to the 1870 papers. I find this letter from 
Wiley himself to me, the man having sworn that he 
had never been employed by me. With your per- 
mission I will read it :—‘ July 7th, 1870.—Sir, I have 
** men coming to me every day to know if I can set 
them on for anything. I have called at your office 
to see you, but I cannot do so. I hope you will send 
word if you can do anything, and if you want a 
room I have a ‘very good one with two large 
“‘ windows fronting the street, if you think there 
“ should be one in Cowgate Street, St. James’s.— 
“ §. H. Wizey.” That letter was a very important 
one until the man admitted his employment; but the 
value of that disappeared when Wiley came into the 
box, and admitted he was employed, 

55,889. The question is, whether the existence of 
this letter is rendered less important by that fact, when 
aman, after 20 minutes pressing, makes a statement, 
and then comes on another occasion to contradict it. 
The existence of the letter may be very important ; 
but I make no other remark about it?—I only wish to 
give you the facts, and leave you to deal with them. 
Since I came back from London I may say I have 
been hardly well, because I was appalled when I heard 
that statement of Wiley’s. : 

55,890. You are better now ?—Better since I found 
that letter. I was taken aback, and I was at a dis- 
tance ; if not, I should have rushed into this court, 
and begged to have contradicted it, so that that state- 
ment of his of 40 men being bribed should not have 
wounded the feelings of my many friends all over the 
country. When I came back, I set to work here to 
see how we stood with this man, and what communi- 
cations we had with him, and luckily, as I say, we 
had not pulped the 1870 accounts. 

. 55,891. You promised me you would make no com- 
ments ?—I found that letter. 

55,892. I cannot too earnestly deprecate the exchange 
of personalities between gentlemen on both sides ?—— 
I think you will give me credit for having sat there 
for three or four days under some of the most dis- 
agreeable suggestions. and charges which could be 
made against anybody, and I have never uplifted my 
voice, except with permission. I amin the box now, 
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but when I sat on that bench I never interfered once, 
although I knew how untruthful the suggestions and 
statements were which were being made against 
me. 

55,893. We did with you as we did with others; 
when charges are made we send for the parties on 
each side, and have them face to face ?—There are 
two important points arising on that letter which I 
myself think (and I trust the Commissioners will 
follow me), dispose of the Wiley matter altogether. 
The first was that he tried it on in 1870 by asking, 
*< Will you allow me to set on messengers ?” I said, 
“* Not a messenger.” I have had too much experience. 
We never had in my time more than three committee 
rooms at public-houses, and we never got through with 
less than 10/. or 15/. in the shape of refreshments at 
those houses, in my earlier career. Experience told me 
that when I engaged a committee room I should not 
pay a farthing outside, no expenses. That was the 
little game that was tried to be played in 1870. 
“ Messengers,” I said, “ No; I will pay you for what 
you do, but I give you no authority.” Therefore 
the reply to that letter, asking me to allow him to set 
on messengers, was that he was not to set on a single 
messenger ; he was to do his own work properly, and 
I was quite ready liberally to pay him. After Mr. 
Warner retired, not going to the poll, my cashier, 
under my direction, paid Wiley 5/. for what he did, 
and I was then impressed favourably with Wiley, that 
he had earned the money. He brought me the best 
requisition that was signed in favour of Mr. Warner. 
Now I think I have disposed of 1870. In 1874 Wiley 
ealled upon me. I had not the remotest notion that 
Mr. Berry had spoken to him, but I thought he called 
upon me just as he did in 1870, to go with Sir William 
Foster and myself and the old Liberal party in support 
of any candidate that might come. He did not tell me 
that Mr. Berry had called, but I learnt afterwards, on 
mentioning to Mr. Berry that he had called, that he, 
Berry, had spoken to him on his way to Mr. Patteson’s 
as to a Corn Hall meeting; but that conversation was 
entirely without my knowledge or by my direction. 
I thought, when he called upon me, that it was a 
purely voluntary act on his part. So far from having 
to discuss with him to keep “ that fellow Tillett ” out, 
as has been said, I do not hesitate to say my desire was 
to keep Mr. Tillett out, but I did not use the words to 
this man in any way. He came to me himself as an 
anti-Tillett man. The matter had already been dis- 
cussed and gone through; there was no occasion to 
discuss it again, and that expression which he swore 
to, that Tillett should never be member for Norwich 
if I could help it, is one that must have come from the 
newspapers, because that is the expression that was 
put into my lips on the trial before Mr. Justice 
Keating, but it never escaped my lips. Therefore he 
must have read over the trial before Mr. Justice 
Keating. He knew perfectly well that I was opposed 
to Mr. Tillett. When he came he said, “ What is 
going to happen, master, this time?” not telling me 
that Mr. Berry had called. I said, “I do not know, 
“ but I believe there will be a Whig candidate on the 
“ ground, in conjunction with Mr. Colman, and if 
“ nobody else) can be found I am prepared to bring 
“ Mr. Warner forward.” That is all I said to him. 
He said, “ Very well, you know what my feelings are, 
and I shall support Sir William Foster and you;” 
and he said, “ You know there will be some expenses ?” 
T said, “No, Wiley, no expenses ; what I shall do is 
treat you precisely as you were treated in 1870,” 
(No sum was mentioned,) “but I will not have any 
expenses.” ’ 

55,894. What did you understand him to mean by 
expenses ?—I do not at all think he meant bribery ; 
but “expenses” means that when once you open your 
lips to the word, there is 3/., 42., 64, 61., or 71, and 
no items, and then you get into a difficulty on pay day 
by having to cut these men down, and they are savage 
with you, and they say, “ We will have nothing further 
to do with you,” whereas if you mention your sum, 
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55,895. Mention your sum and stick to it —Men- 
tion your sum and stick to it. J did not mention the 
sum in 1874, because I said I was prepared to engage 
him on the same terms as in 1870. 


55,896. That was 5/.?—That was 5/. Nosum was 
mentioned. He tried to get in messengers in 1870, 
but he did not succeed. ‘He had an even 51., and if I 
had paid myself he would only have had an even 5/. 
in 1874. I never saw Wiley again after that day until 
after the election. Three weeks after the election he 
certainly came on to the top of my staircase, in a 
uniform which I did not very much like on a Satur- 
day. 

55,897. Was Mr. Miller, your clerk, present at the 
time you saw Wiley ?—Certainly. 

55,898. Have you heard his evidence on that point ? 
—I heard every word of it. 

55,899. Do you agree with it ?—In substance it is 
perfectly true ; some things he did not recollect. I 


said, ‘‘ Wiley, you know my opposition is not to Mr. . 


“ Colman, my desire is that Mr. Colman and a 
“ moderate Liberal should be returned, whether it is 
“ Mr. Warner or anybody else.” That is what I said 
to Wiley. The only way in which any reference was 
made to Mr. Tillett was that my opposition was not 
to Mr. Colman; I did not refer to Mr. Tillett. He 
came to me as an anti-Tillett man himself, as a Sir 
William Foster man, in fact. That is how I was hum- 
bugged into employing Wiley at all. I never had 
personally employed him before, although I knew he 
had been personally engaged in elections, I never 
had any other communication with him. I heard 
what Mr. Miller said about going down at the 
1874 election, and here I would only say that Mr. 
Miller and all my clerks are perfectly at liberty 
to take what course they like as to politics; I 
never spoke to Mr. Miller or any other clerk as to 
what he should do. Mine are about equally divided ; 
I have six or eight each way. I never knew of Mr. 
Miller going down, but I did learn from Mr. Miller 
the next day. He sits in my room, and I found him 
absent the chief part of the day. Indeed, I may say 
I was the only clerk at the office that day ; the whole 
of the rest were electioneering, or something else. I 
said to Miller, ‘‘ What did you do yesterday?” He 
said, “ Amongst other places, I sailed round past old 
Wiley’s.” I said, “Did you see anything of him?” 
He said, ‘* Yes, I went past two or three times, and he 
was there.” I never stipulated that Wiley should 
stand still, but the fact that he did stand still seemed 
to be entirely in the spirit of the arrangement he had 
made. There was no moderate Liberal as a candidate, 
and I did not think the man would stir; therefore 
what I heard from Mr. Miller the next day entirely 
accorded with what I thought Wiley would do. If I 
had thought otherwise, if I had thought he had played 
me false, he would neither have had 5/. nor 10 guineas. 
I thought he fairly carried out the engagement he had 
entered into with me. About three weeks after the 
election, I was passing from my room into Mr. Berry’s 
on the Saturday afternoon, and saw Wiley on the 
staircase. I said, “I cannot possibly attend to you, I 
“ will send your money down, or send a clerk down 
“ to pay you.” Thatiswhat I said. I should like to 
take up the contradictions seriatim, because they are 
most important. That is what I said, “I will send a 
clerk down to pay you.” <A day or two after that, 
I said to Mr. Miller, *‘ Wiley was here on Saturday ; I 
wish you would go down and pay him.” He said, 
“ How much?” I said, “I cannot recollect whether 
it was 5/.or five guineas, whatever he had in 1870.” 
I supposed Mr. Miller, before going down to him, 
would have gone tothe cashier and got the money, 
and referred to the accounts to see what it was. In- 
stead of that, he seems to have been so flush of cash 
on receipt of his salary, that he went down without 
first mentioning it to Mr. Berry, and did as you have 
heard (every, word of which I am sure is absolute 
positive truth). The only direction I gave him was 
to pay this man 5/. or five guineas, I would not say 
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which ; but I supposed, in giving directions, he would 
have referred to books to see what he had had in 1870, 
and he went down as you have heard. Of that I know 
nothing. That balance sheet which is made up to the 
30th June 1874, came before me I suppose about the 
middle of August. It would take some time to make 
it up; you will see lots of pencilings there. There 
are some men want stirring up, when I want to get 
their amounts. I only go into matters with my 
cashier twice in the year. I have taken out the points 
in Wiley’s evidence I wish to mention. ‘There is his 
meeting Sir Henry Stracey. Sir Henry Stracey 
never spoke to me, nor ever was in my oflice during 
the election. I am only giving you.the narrative 
now. 

55,900. You had better contradict them as you 
mect them, at the same time ?—I have the contradic- 
tions down here. I will take the contradictions up 
almost directly. I think I have pretty well done as 
to Wiley. I have told you how he got paid in 1874, 
and I was just on that balance sheet. I did not know 
that he had received 10 guineas until I got my June 
balance sheet in 1874. 

55,901. Did you call the attention of Mr. Berry to 
that item ?—Certainly, when it came to 177. 

55,902. Before that, you had no knowledge of it f 
—No knowledge of it whatever. 

55,903. The item is “ Norwich election, 1874, 177.” ? 
—I knew Hart’s was not in there, and I knew there 
ought not to have been 17/., independently of Hart’s. 


55,904. Did you know there ought not to have 
been any sum ?—Certainly, whatever Mr. Berry paid. 


I thought I paid him 5/., and all the rest was about 


bl, 

55,905. When you found it was 171, you called 
his attention, and then you found out for the first 
time that Wiley had been paid ?-—Certainly; I did 
not flare up. 

55,906. The proposition is that you would have 
flared up ?—Possibly I might. I should have been 
down on to Miller'rather hard for being taken in. 
That is what would have annoyed me. I did not 
know that Wiley had received 10 guineas until the 
month of August 1874. I think I have exhausted 
pretty well the Wiley matter, except by a general 
observation. I would only say, before I deal with 
contradictions, that in 1875, as solicitor to Harvey 
and Hudson’s trustees, I -had to apply to Wiley for 
payment of a very large sum of money, much more 
than the property on mortgage was worth, and he 
could not pay. He came to me and asked me if I 
would lend him the money. I sent down a builder 
here, by the name of Rump, to look over the property, 
and report to me. Rump’s report to me was that 
there was nothing like security for the amount re- 
quired: to discharge Harvey and Hudson’s trustees’ 
mortgage. Under these circumstances, as solicitor to 
the mortgagees, I sold his property in St. James’s in 
1878; and I have referred to my papers since, and I 
find that he joined in the conveyance to the purchaser 
on the 18th of July 1874. Therefore the sale was 
in 18738, and his execution of the conveyance was not 
until after the election. I mention this fact as 
showing that at the time when I am said to have 
engaged this man in corrupt practices, I had simply 
no influence or power over him. I had exercised the 
power of sale as solicitor to the mortgagees, and, so 
far from the man being under any obligation to me, 
he is like all other mortgagees who cannot pay. He 
felt, I daresay, that a great injury had been done him 
in selling his property, which did not realise within 
some hundreds of pounds the amount which the 
mortgagor advanced upon it. Dealing with him in 
that matter, he told me he still retained the property 
there. I made inquiries about that to see whether 
it would form any kind of security as an additional 
charge to him; I forget now who the mortgagor of 
that property was, but he told me that the mortgage 
had been prepared by Mr. Stevens. That is all I 
know about his position. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


55,907. When you found out that the money, the 
10 guineas, had been paid, you inquired for the 
receipt >—No, I did not. 

55,908. Did you see it >—No, I do not think I saw 
the receipt until last Saturday week. ~ 

55,909. Why did you see it then ?—Because the 
moment I came back from London I inquired about 
my position with this man. 

55,910. Did you notice the erasure in it >—Yes. 


55,911. The words are struck out; not struck out, . 
it is to be observed, so that they cannot be very 
well read, which is an observation anyone reading 
the receipt would at once make for himself. The 
words of the receipt are, “Received of Mr. Coaks, 
“ 101. 10s. My charges for canvassing and horse hire 
‘at the recent election.” Then the words, “ And 
“ horse hire” are struck out, but they are struck out 
so that they may be very wellread. If there had been 
any concealment one would expect to find the words 
so struck out that they could not be read. How did it 
strike you when you saw it ?—I never went into it. 

55,912. Did you notice it ?—Yes, I saw one was 
black ink)‘and the other was brown. I never dealt 
with that in any way. I was satisfied that the receipt 
was taken honestly by my clerk, as a voucher to the 
cashier. When I came back on the Saturday morning, 
I told you, I hunted out everything in connexion with 
this Wiley matter. I found that letter and that 
receipt; I found everything that was capable of 
giving any information to the Court in any way. 
Those words being out never struck me in the least. 
I heard Mr. Miller’s explanation of it here, and I have 
no doubt it was perfectly true. I may say that my 
business is a large one, and, although I have been in 
a dozen elections in my lifetime, I never made any 
payments in anyone of the elections. They are always 
left to others. I am responsible, and they are under 
my eye, but they must of necessity be left to others. 
I have a very large staff. 

55,913. In 1870 you gave him 5/, Was there any 
reason why, in 1874, he should have got more than 
that >—On the contrary; certainly he did more in 
1870 than he could possibly do in 1874, because the 
time was longer. 

55,914. There was no reason why he should have a 
larger remuneration than in 1870 ?—No; on the 
contrary. 

55,915. You thought that 5/. was a proper sum to 
pay him ?—Yes. 

55,916. I understood you to say he paid him ?— 
Yes, unquestionably. 

55,917. The first time you heard of the payment of 
10 guineas was when you found out an item of 10 © 
guineas in your balance sheet, and then your clerks 
revealed it to you ?—Yes. 

55,918. When according to you you found that 
Wiley had most improperly got 5/. or five guineas, or 
whatever it was, why did you not try to get it back ? 
—That makes one smile, to expect to get a farthing 
back from aman who had taken. in my clerks. It 
makes me laugh. 


55,919. Perhaps you do not think of five guineas as 
some people do?——-I do not think anything of five 
guineas, if 1 could pay it honestly I would as soon 
pay 25 as 5; but as to getting it back from the man 
who had, by a lie, obtained it from my clerk, I should 
have thought that was a great waste of time, and a 
great waste of my money to have attempted it. 

55,920. You did not attempt to get it back ?—No, I 
am sure it would not have been had back. I am 
speaking as a lawyer, and I doubt much whether I 
could have recovered it back. 

55,921, I am not advising you whether you could ? 
—lam sure it was not worth the effort, and I certainly 
did not try. What I said to Berry there and then 
was, ‘Never let me see that item again; carry it to 
profit and loss;” and if you look at my next half 
year’s balance you will find that is debited to loss. 

55,922. You concluded at once that it wasaloss? .. 
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—I knew it was. I did not intend to ask Mr. Warner, 
the best fellow that ever breathed in the world; and I 
said, ‘ Debit that to loss,” and I never saw it again. 

55,925. Is there anything else you wish to speak 
to ?—I will take up the contradiction in their order. 
This is written, for I took the trouble to go through 
his evidence, and therefore I have the things seriatim. 
It is absolutely false that I sent for Wiley to get up 
voters for Stracey and Huddleston. It is absolutely 
false that I told Wiley I would pay him any money 
he might lay out. It is absolutely false that Sir Henry 
Stracey was with me when Wiley called before the 
election in 1874. Sir Henry Stracey never came into 
my office during the election, nor until months after 
the election, nor did I speak to Sir Henry Stracey 
during the election. It is absolutely false that I said 
Mr. Tillett should never be member for Norwich if I 
could help it. What I said was, “ You know my 
opposition is to Mr. Tillett, not to Mr. Colman.” I 
did not say, “Don’t come here;” that is referring to 
his calling and standing at the top of the staircase. 
I did not say, “ Don’t come here; I do not want any- 
body to see you come backward and forward here.” 
I said, “I am too busy to attend to you to-day and 
will send a clerk down to pay you.” I did not 
receive a letter from Wiley as to the 1874 election. 
He said in his evidence he sent it about two months 
after the election, but if you look at the date of the 
receipt you will find that he was paid five weeks after 
the election. I say, as a matter of fact, I never had 
any letter from Wiley after the election. I saw him 
and | sent down a clerk to pay him. 

55,924, (Mr. Goldney.) That was the only time 
you saw him ?—That was the only time I saw him. 

55,925. (Mr. Howard.) It is quite true the receipt 
is dated the 12th May. You never received a letter, as 
I understand ?—I never saw him only twice in 1874, 
once before the election and once after, when he 
applied to be paid, and that was on a Saturday. I 
never saw any of these men at their own houses. I 
sent for them openly to my office. ‘There is no reason 
why he should not come. He was not in a brilliant 
uniform on this Saturday, I must confess, and I was 
very glad to get rid of him. 

55,926. He has said so ?—It is absolutely false that 
1874 was the first time Wiley had to do with an 
election. He was engaged by me in 1870 for Mr. 
Warner, and was paid 5/. for his services at that 
election. Those are the several contradictions that I 
thought necessary to draw out from Wiley’s evidence. 

55,927. He says that Sir Henry Stracey was with 
you when he called. Was Sir Henry Stracey there at 
that time ?—He never called upon me or entered my 
office during the election, within a month before the 
election, or within a month after the election. For 
obvious reasons Sir Henry would not come to me 
during the election. 

55,928. He might, of course, have come on private 
business >—No, he would not, he would avoid it. I 
am his solicitor here. 

55,929. Did he ?—He did not, neither he nor one 
of his sons. [ thought possibly it might have been 
Mr. Stracey, but I looked at all the papers and found 
it was Sir Henry. Neither Sir Henry Stracey nor 
one of his sons called on me during the election 
week. 

55,930. He said, “He sent for me to know if 
“ T would oblige in getting up a few voters, as I 
« understood the ward, for Colman and Huddleston, 
“ or at least he said Huddleston and Stracey first of 
“ all” Then he said, ‘ Well, I have no objection to 
«« «Mr. Colman, but get them up for either of them, 
“ ‘only keep that fellow Tillett out.” I rather 
 &« hesitated for a little while for I am not one to go on 
«“ that side.” What do you say to that answer ?—I 
say that he came to me as an anti-Tillett man though 
Mr. Tillett’s name was never mentioned except in that 
expression, “ You know my opposition is not to Mr. 
Colman,” that implied Tillett ; but he came altogether 
as an anti-Tillett man, There was no occasion to 
discuss it; we had been over all that in 1870, 
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55,931. He says that you said you had no objection 
to Mr. Colman, “ but keep that fellow Tillett out” ?— 
I never made use of that expression. 

55,932. He says, “I hesitated for a time, at the last 
“ of all I said ‘I will do it to oblige you, we have 
“ known one another a long time.’ (Q.) You would 
“ do it to oblige Mr. Coaks ?—(4A.) Yes, he said. 
“ «Well, that is an understanding between you and 
“ éme, and go to work and do what you can and [ will 
“ ¢remunerate you for it, and pay you what you lay 
“ ¢out.’” ?—Never a word. The laying out is a pure 
invention. I would not even have any expenditure, 
because I knew the danger of giving a publican an 
employment without guarding against expenses. You 
have always a long bill. 

55,933. The services which you intended him to 
render in 1874 if Mr. Warner had turned up, were 
canvassing ?—Certainly. 

55,934. You observe that the receipt which he signs 
on the 18th March 1874 has the very word “ can- 
vassing ” ?—Yes, but I do not wish to take the slightest 
benefit from that. 

55,935. 1 do not care what benefit you take, or do 
not ?—I never asked my clerk to take a receipt, and I 
never dreamt that he was going to take a receipt. 

55,936. I do not care what you or your clerk 
were doing. I am here as a Commissioner to take 
the evidence and form my opinion about it. I call 
your attention to the fact that this man, having led 
us to believe the intention was a corrupt one with 
which he was to be employed, signs a receipt that his 
services were to be for canvassing ?—Purely that and 
nothing else. I did not even know that a receipt had 
been taken, I do not comment on Wiley’s evidence. 
I have not offered a single comment. 

55,937. We will not allow anybody in the Court to 
comment on the evidence ?—It is very difficult, stand- 
ing in the position in which I stand here, not to 
comment upon it. 

55,938. Comments upon the evidence are for us, 
but the facts which exist in documents are for wit- 
nesses, as well as the Commissioners? — If you 
please. 

55,939. Are those the Wiley matters to which you 
wish to give your contradictions p—Yes, I think I 
have dealt with all the Wiley matters, 

55,940. Have you had anything to do with him 
since ?—Of course I must answer every question. 

55,941. Certainly you must P—No. 

55,942. You have never seen him to talk about 
this matter or any other?—No, that is not in my 
line. TI should think that if I had spoken to any one 
of these witnesses to whom I had given money, or 
with whom I had to do, before coming to this Court, 
or had held any kind of communication with them, 
it would have been suspicious. I have not. 

55,943. There is one matter as to Wiley that I 
must ask you about. When you were examined in 
September on this matter, you stated that you had 
employed Hart and Wiley ?>—Yes. 

55,944. Did you state that you had paid both of 
them 10/.?—I did in the first examination, certainly. 

55,945. You say that? — The only difference is 
guineas instead of pounds, I had not seen that 
receipt, and when I was examined here the first day 
I never actually looked to my book to see whether it 
was pounds or guineas. 

55,946. I suppose you mean to say that, when I 
examined you first here, it was because you then 
knew from the balance sheet that 10/. had passed to 
Wiley ?—No, I had a perfect recollection of Wiley 
having been paid, but whether it was 10/. or 10 
guineas, I did not know. You mean as to the 5 
guineas or 10 guineas ? 

55,947. Yes ?—I mentioned that in the second ex- 
amination. It was not present to my mind in the 
first. 

55,948. When the second examination comes, you 
tell me you paid him?—TI told you dé. 1 told 
you how he got the 10/4. I had looked then. I 
looked to Warner’s account. The next time I told 
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you it was a mistake. I had not looked to Mr. 
Warner’s account prior to coming here on the first 
occasion, for I did not know what you were going to 
examine me about. I have a distinct recollection of 
telling you that he had only 10 guineas by accident. 

55,949. I have not the shorthand notes of your ex- 
amination, and I must deal at present with the 
materials before me. (The learned: Chief Commissioner 
read from a newspaper report of Mr. Coaks’s 
evidence) ?—Is that the second examination you are 
reading from ? Y 

55,950. Yes ?—I am sure at the second examina- 
tion I mentioned the fact that he had obtained 10/., 
although he ought only to have been paid 5/. It was 
not present to my mind at the first examination, but 
after the first examination it came into my mind. I 
mentioned it on the second examination. 

55,951. If so, that will appear in the shorthand 
writer’s notes?—I think I am justified in saying I 
have seen it in the local reports. I have a most dis- 
tinct recollection of saying it. I had looked to Mr. 
Warner’s accounts between the date of my first 
coming here, and the second coming here, and that had 
put it into my mind that the man had had 5/. too 
much. 

55,952. I am reading it from the report in the 
“ Norfolk Chronicle” >—They have omitted it. I am 
perfectly certain I mentioned the fact on my second 
examination, that Wiley ought. only to have received 
51., because I had examined Mr. Warner’s account 
between the first and the second examination, and it 
was then fresh to my mind. Now, Cubitt is a client 
of mine, a man I have known for some years. 


- Curiously (it is as true as itis curious) I never spoke 


to him about an election in my life, until this one in 
1874. He came to me at my house, or rather he was 
at the. foot of my hill as I was riding home from my 
morning ride; he followed me up the hill to my 
garden, and said, “I have been to Mr. Patteson this 
morning.” Mr. Patteson, I should say, lived at that 
time about a mile beyond my house at Thorpe. “I 
“ have been to Mr. Patteson this morning, to ask him 
“ to give me an authority to engage four or five 
‘“ horses and traps, because we are short of con- 
‘“‘ veyances in the seventh ward. We cannot get 
“ about for canvassing, and we shall want them on 
“ the election day.” Iam now giving you, as nearly 
as I can, his precise words, which are very important 
in this matter. He said, “ Mr. Patteson told me that 
“* as the legal agent he could not give me any order 
“ for conveyances ; that that must be done by a friend 
“ of the candidate, and he did not know anyone so 
“ likely to do it as Mr. Coaks, the friend of Sir Henry 
“ Stracey.”” Those are the very words that Cubitt 
brought to me from Mr. Patteson. I said, “ Cubitt, 
what does it involve, or what will it amount to ?” 
He said, “102. or 15/. There are four or five men 
“ that have horses and traps, and I have traps of my 
“ own, and it will not amount to more than 102. or 151.” 
“ Horses and carts” or “horses and traps” was the 
expression he made use of. I said, “‘ Well, I will pass 
“ my word for the amount you mention, but you must 
“ distinctly understand that I only pass my word for 
“horses and traps and conveyances, and | will have 
“‘ nothing whatever to do with messengers or anything 
“of that kind.” Of course I spoke advisedly. At 
that time I had never exchanged a word with Cubitt 
before in my life on an election, and I intended only 
to engage in that which I knew the law would sanction. 
As a friend of Sir Henry Stracey, if I could supply 
conveyances for the seventh ward at an expense of 
104. or 15/. or 20/., I was quite willing to do it ; and 
I limited my authority to Cubitt expressly to the em- 
ployment of conveyances. I was not satisfied with 
that, but I made it my business to see Mr. Patteson 
the same day, to learn whether he had referred Cubitt 
tome. I found that he had on the question of con- 
veyances, and with that I was perfectly satisfied. If 
he had not I should have immediately withdrawn, 
although, I had no reason to doubt Cubitt ; but I took 
the additional precaution of learning from Mr. Patteson 


whether he had suggested that Cubitt should call on 
me. I found that he had, and I was perfectly content 
to stand by my word which I passed. I never saw 
Cubitt any more before the election ; I only saw him 
on that single occasion on his coming up to my house. 
After the election of course he called upon me. 

55,953. How long after ?—I should think about a 
fortnight or three weeks after. 

55,954. He says some month or five weeks ?—I 
think it is short of that. My opinion is that he was 
the first man I paid. I could not speak to a week or 
a fortnight, but seeing the date of Mr. Miller’s pay- 
ment to Wiley, I know Cubitt was about the first man 
I paid. He came to me and he said, “I want 20/.” 
I said, “'That is something more than you asked me to 
*‘ pass my word for.” “ Yes,” he said, “but I did not 
“ say anything for my services.” I said, “ No, if you 
“ had asked for your services I should not have agreed 
“to pay you.” It really did not occur to me, when 
he came up to my house, the position in which he was ; 
but to my mind there was a reason why I should not 
agree to pay for his services ; therefore, if I had agreed 
to pay for his services, it might have created a 
difficulty; the only thing he asked me for was con- 
veyances, and after the election he asked for his 
services. JI said, “ Cubitt it is not a question of 5/. at 
“ all, but, before I can pay your claim, you must bring 
“me a note from the ward managers, Mr. Wright 
“ and Mr. Gilbert, stating that the people you put on,” 
because it was notorious that messengers were em- 
ployed by thousands in 1874 by the Liberals and 
Conservatives, and I knew it: “You must bring me 
“ a note from the ward managers, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
“ Wright, that the messengers that you recommended 
“and put on were paid by them, and that this claim 
“ which you now make upon me for conveyances, for 
“ these horses and traps, was not paid by them. Until 
“ you do that I cannot recognise your claim.” Two 
or three days afterwards he brought me a letter signed 
by Mr. Wright and Mr. Gilbert, stating that the 
messengers whom he, Mr. Cubitt, had recommended 
had been paid by them, and that these conveyances 
had not been paid by them. ‘Now I am in a position 
to deal with you. What have you paid”? Well, 
the statement Cubitt gave the other day was sub- 
stantially correct, and in fact I may say generally 
correct, except in regard to the amount he got for his 
own services. 

55,955. Which he says was 14d, 10s. ?—Yes, he 
would never have had 14/. 10s. from me. 

55,956. He does not put it that you arranged that 
he should have it. It was in answer to a question 
from me; my question was, ‘‘ You expected 14/. 10s. 
for your services whatever they were” ?—I knew 
Cubitt to be a man of considerable property, and 
certainly I think he is not the man I should have 
expected would ever have asked an outsider like me, 
in the in the interest of Sir Henry Stracey to pay 
14/. 10s. for his services, I must say I heard that with 
extreme surprise. All that passed between him and 
me was when he presented his claim, that is what I 
tell you; “First bring me a note from the ward 
“ managers that the messengers you put on were paid 
“ by them, and these conveyances which you have 
“ now claimed for have not been paid by them; I 
“ shall be in a position to deal with them.” 

55,957. Have you that letter ?—No, he took it 
himself. As soon as I saw that Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Warner Wright had written I was satisfied. When 
those gentlemen had written to me it was a matter of 
sufficient moment to be able to refer to them. Cubitt 
brought the letter with him. Then I said, “ Now what 
did you pay for those conveyances.” Certainly that is 
the only exception which I took to his evidence, because 
substantially his evidence was correct as to his having 
seen Mr. Patteson and telling me what he wanted. 
He led me to believe that he had paid about 107. for 
conveyances, that he had traps of his own which were 
engaged, and that they were not merely engaged on 
the election day but also a day or two previously, and © 
that he put his own traps and his services at 10/., and , , 
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he had paid about 10/. That is what I understood 
when I paid him the 20/. I endeavoured to guard 
myself in every possible way against paying Mr. 
Cubitt a single shilling for messengers, because I knew 
what it involved. 

55,958. Did you pay him personally ?—TI did. 

55,959. Did you pay him in cash ?—Certainly. I 
had no reason whatever for paying him in cash; I 
would as soon pay him a cheque, but I paid him in 
Gurney’s notes. I happened to have the money lying 
close by me. 

55,960. Is there any entry of the payment ?—No, 
for the best of all reasons I had no paymaster, no 
client. This was a pure contribution of Coaks to Sir 
Henry Stracey. 

55,961. Is there any in your private accounts ?— 
No. My plan is this: my cash book I balance every 
three months ; whatever I spend, or whatever is short 
balanced at the end of that time, is debited to my 
private account. But Mr. Patteson knew of the 
payment, Mr. Gilbert knew of the payment, Mr. 
Warner Wright knew of the payment. I do not say 
that I went and talked about it, that I do not pretend, 
but concealment there was none. Mr. Patteson knew 
of the payment, Mr. Warner Wright knew of the 
payment, Mr. Gilbert knew of the payment, and of 
course Cubitt himself, and as you have heard, he has 
talked about it. I never gave any injunction that he 
should not mention it, I did not go and talk about it 
. in any way, the only other person I mentioned it to 
was my friend Mr. Stracey. I believe I told him I 
had contributed 20/. towards the expenses of his 
father’s election personally, that is the only man I 
mentioned it to; I never told Sir Henry Stracey 
because I would not let him think he was under an 
obligation to me. 

55,962. I put these questions to Cubitt as to his 
dealings with you, because I examined him upon 
instructions (The Chief Commissioner read from the 
report of Cubitt’s evidence), I put those questions to 
him because of the suggestion made to the Com- 
missioners. I now put the same questions to you, in 
order that your evidence may be taken. You have 
already given your evidence ?—I think I have told the 
Commissioners precisely the precautions I observed 
before engaging in this matter, which answers those 
very things. 

55,963. Do you say on your oath that there never 
was any such arrangement as, for example, that it was 
to be one thing, and stated to be for another ?—It is 
perfectly untrue. I say distinctly that I have never 
exchanged a word with Cubitt in relation to this 
payment of 20/. since the day I paid him, and if 
Cubitt had approached me in consequence of this 
Commission and sought any interview with me, my 
door would have been closed to him. I was deter- 
mined in regard to what I did to stand in my original 
position and to have no treaty subsequently. I knew 
perfectly well what I was doing. : 

55,964. Is there any other matter you wish to refer 
to >—There is one other matter that was mentioned— 
the last two or three days have been pretty well 
occupied in my matters—that is, Baldwin. I should 
not think it nesessary to refer to it, except that it 
seems to have been suggested to you that it was a 
crime that I had taken an orphan boy into my office 
and given him protection. That was the only sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Hunter, that I had sought to 
influence the grandfather through taking the grandson 
into my office. There was never any pretence for 
saying that I had promised him money, or asked him 
to’stand still, or asked him, as the favourite phrase 
goes, to oppose Mr. Tillett. 

55,965. There was a difference between Mr. Hunter 
and Mr. Baldwin in that, and, following our usual 
rule, we immediately despatched an officer for Mr. 
Hunter, and he came, and they were both examined, 
and the Commissioners will have to determine the 
truth in that case, as in many others ?—I do not think 
it affects me at all, but the only point made was that 
I had committed a crime, or rather had been corrupt, 
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in taking into my office an orphan boy; that seemed to 
me to be the substance of the charge. The only other 
thing I think I can deal with is Mr. Tillett’s evidence. 

55,966. As it affects you ?>—Certainly ; at least there 
is one other point at the tail of it. Mr. Tillett, when 
he was here the other day, as to the employment of 
voters in 1868, said the fact of paid employés voting, 
was discussed, and it was regarded as a bad vote, and 
that those who voted were not to be paid. I say that 
that statement is only partially true. It is charged 
against me that I suppressed, with regard to the 
direction given to voters, that it was understood that 
those who voted were not to be paid. I distinctly say 
I suppressed nothing. It is perfectly true that it was 
discussed that persons voting, who were paid, were bad 
votes, but it never was discussed, it never was arranged, 
it never was determined, that the order to vote should 
be conveyed with a message that they were not to be 
paid, If it had been, you would have had very few of 
them vote. You would simply have defeated the 
direction to vote if you had coupled it with any such 
stipulation. Therefore, I say it is not true what Mr. 
Tillett has stated that such a condition as that accom- 
panied the direction which was given to the several 
employés to vote. Now, the proof of the pudding, as 
we say in Norfolk, is in the eating. 

55,967. It is said to be everywhere else ?—I will 
give it to you. I do not know a single man, a single 
employé, at that election who voted but was paid, 
and they were all paid at or about the election, except 
the six or seven whose names were in the cheque put 
into my hand but the other day. Those were known 
men who would defray their payments, but I do not 
know as a matter of fact, in connexion with 1868 
election, a single employé who voted at that election 
but what was paid. I say that is the best answer 
to the suggestion that the direction was was accom- 
panied with any such condition that if they voted 
they were not to be paid. No such direction was given 
by me or any other agent in the management of the 
election in question. Then Mr. Tillett says he was 
not the agent of Mr. Warner. If he was not the 
agent of Mr. Warner, I do not know what an agent 
means. That is a subject that I have studied for 
several years. Mr. Tillett took the most active part in 
Mr. Warner’s election in 1854, and after the election 
he received from Mr. Warner a fee of 300 guineas. 
That has never been denied. Mr. Warner stated it to 
me, and I stated it openly at a public meeting in Nor- 
wich in 1870, and I know it is a fact that Mr. Tillett 
received 300/.; I say as the agent, he says as a gratuity. 
I do not care whether it was as a gratuity or as a pay- 
ment, it was a fee, and a profit to him, which, as 
representing Mr. Warner, he received. 

55,968. Mr. Tillett said he was not the agent of 


Mr. Warner ?—He has never said that he has not, 


received that 800/., and in answer to the evidence that 
he was not the agent, I say he was, and I say he 
received 300/. for his services. 

55,969. I ought to say that I think Mr. Tillett 
never was asked the question whether he received 
money,—so far as I am concerned, certainly, for the 
best of all reasons that [ never heard that he had P— 
It is a fact that he did; I heard it from Mr. Warner ; 
and I have every reason to believe, from Mr. Warner, 
that in 1854 Mr. Tillett received a fee of 300/. In 
1860, when Mr. Warner came, Mr. Tillett was his 
agent; every thing that Mr. Warner paid away was 
paid through Mr. Tillett, even down to the show of 
hands, bells, and those things that do not go into the 
sheriff’s account. Mr. Tillett paid me his own cheque 
for Mr. Warner’s moiety of those expenses. Again, 
in 1865, I was the working agent; Mr. Tillett had the 
post of honour. He was the agent for Mr. Warner 
for all payments down to the year 1868. In the year 
1868, when Mr. Tillett stood himself, he went to Mr. 
Warner, and asked him to double his subscription to 
the Registration to Norwich. That subscription he 
paid, and upon that registration Mr. Tillett stood 
himself, in the place of Mr. Warner. He asked Mr. 
Warner to double the subscription, and upon that very 
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registration he himself became a candidate. Mr. 
Warner made no payments to me direct ; they were 
all made through Mr. Tillett ; and right down to the 
last moment of Mr. Warner’s connexion with Norwich 
Mr. Tillett was the account agent and made his pay- 
ments. If that isnot agency, I do not know what it is. 
Then Mr. Tillett—and here I am obliged to you, sir, 
for the question you put to Mr. Tillett with regard to 
what I am about to mention—said that he mentioned 
the name of Mr. Lacey with regret, referring to bribery 
in 1868; and he said that Mr. Lacy was introduced 
by Mr. Coaks into the committee room. I have to 
thank you for haying put the question: “ Do you sug- 
“ gest, or am I to understand, that Mr. Coaks had any 
“ knowledge, or that you suggest that. he had any 
“ knowledge, of what was about to take place”? Mr. 
Tillett fairly said, “I do not suggest it, and I make no 
insinuation.” But I say, sir, that Mr. Tillett referring 
to the 1868 bribery, is something like the play of 
Hamlet without the character. He knew perfectly 
well that it was not Mr. Lacey who initiated that 
bribery. He knows perfectly well that although it 
was done on the spur of the moment, and never con- 
templated by anybody, it was -Mr. Ray, his most 
earnest friend and supporter, not only in 1868 but in 
1870, who placed the money in Lacey’s hands to go and 
buy votes. I do think it is most unfair for Mr. Tillett 
to come into this box and mention Mr, Lacey as the 
author of that bribery, and as having been introduced 
into the committee room by Mr. Coaks, when Mr. 
Lacey practically Had no more to do with the bribery 
than a man who never touched it at all. 

55,970. Mr. Tillett has exonerated you in that 
respect ?>— He did barely exonerate me. He has 
exonerated me, and he has not. He has charged the 
introduction of Lacey into the committee room as if I 
was the author of that introduction. I have been 
exonerated over and over again. 

55,971. The evidence I have before meisthis (The 
learned Chief Commissioner read an extract from Mr. 
J. H. Tillett’s evidence). 1 thought, I confess, that 
Mr. Tillett’s object was that there should be no mis- 
understanding as to this. He exonerated you?— 
Perfectly so, but he charges me with introducing 
Lacey. I say that Lacey had no more to do with 
bribery than one of those gentlemen who sit there. 
The gentleman who initiated it, is acquitted of any 
intention of bribery ; it was an improper action, but 
he was the warmest supporter Mr. Tillett had ; he was 
anxious to get the coalition between Russell and Tillett. 
In 1870 we had him working for Tillett, in his shirt 
sleeves, and I say, for Mr. Tillett to have introduced 
Mr. Lacey’s name without introducing Mr. Ray’s name, 
was doing an injustice to me and Mr. Lacey. Mr. 
Lacey was not responsible ; he did not take instructions 
from Mr. Ray in the committee room; Mr. Ray saw 
him outside, and made use of him ; and, therefore, when 
Mr. Tillett was referring here to that, he should have 
said, “My earnest friend and supporter, Mr. Ray, 
initiated that bribery and put it in motion.” I do 
not say it unkindly to Mr. Ray. 

55,972. I understand Mr. Tilllett to have exone- 
rated you. All he says is that Mr. Lacey was intro- 
duced into the committee room by you P—I never was 
in the committee room on that day to my knowledge. 

55,973. He exonerates you from the acts of Mr. 
Lacey, and from any moral accountability for them ?— 
I should think so. I endeavoured to put my foot on it 
the moment I heard of it. I gave you a comparative 
statement here, which J understood, when I left the 
Court that day, was to be smashed to atoms. I have 


not seen, since that statement was handed to you, any , 


evidence bearing upon it, except the evidence given 
by Mr. George White. 

55,974. What do you desire to say about it >—I 
want to answer Mr. George White, the only witness 
who has spoken to my statement. I say that our 
statfin 1868 in point of numbers was a_ perfect staff, 
and that it was engaged wholly independent of that 
electoral organisation. Mr. White spoke of the large 
numbers of volunteers. They all worked and acted, 
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and were kept totally independent of us. What they 
did was a kind of canvassing ; that was reported to 
us, but the staff for managing the election from begin- 
ning to end was a paid staff, wholly and entirely inde- 
pendent of this electoral organisation. Although, in 
the third ward, I have no doubt there were some 
better men than in other districts, yet, as a matter of 
fact, we appointed a good and sufficient staff, wholly 
independent of them, and did not regard them as part 
of our numbers ; did not regard them as appointed to 
do our work, and the figures, the amount, and the 
numbers, which I gave you as to 1868, are and were 
absolutely ample for all the work that was required 
to be done. Now there is another point. <A state- 
ment has been put in as to what the cost per vote is 
here. Perhaps it is almost impertinent to draw the 
attention of the Commissioners to that. It has been 
put in either as 6s. 9d. or 6:9. It is very imma- 
terial which. Now what are the facts. I think that 
statement was produced by Mr. Colman. It is based 
upon the returns to the sheriff, the difference between 
the returns to the sheriff and the amount that 
has been actually paid is the very point that has 
brought you down here, and that is ignored altogether ; 
and, instead of its being 6s. 9d. per vote upon the 
numbers polled, you will find that in 1874, taking the 
votes polled at 12,000, the expense was 8,864I., or a 
cost of 14s. 9d. per vote. Of course you can follow 
me in this, because you have the figures. When state- 
ments are put forward which have no resemblance to 
the truth, I think, as an independent man, it is my 
duty to call attention to the truth. 

55,975. (Mr. Goldney.) You add the 1,000/. ?—Of 
course I add all the 1,000/. expenses ; I add 1,000/. on 
each side. 

55,976. (Mr. Howard.) These matters have not 
escaped our attention. You are quite right to advert 
to them ?—I thought I had a right. There is no such 
thing as a pure election in Norwich. The 1875 was 
comparatively pure, still it cost 10s. 8d. 

55,977. (Mr. Goldney.) Not quite so much ; just 
over 10s.?—Over 10s. There is only one other thing 
to refer to. I said, and a gentleman in this Court 
confirmed me, that that which I regarded as having 
worked so much in the interest of the city had been 
departed from by Mr. Tillett, the compact that there 
should be no party in the corporation. That was con- 
tradicted by Mr. Tillett, and he was allowed to refer 
to what occurred in 1859. 

55,978. (Mr. Howard.) I reminded Mr. Tillett that 
it had been spoken to; it is not a matter which we 
need discuss further ?—I will just complete the picture. 

55,979. I have this before me: Mr, Tillett said, “I 
wish further to allude to the allegations made,” &e. 
(read an extract from Mr, Tillett’s evidence), 1 do 
not know that it is necessary to inquire into that 
further ?—I think it is very right. The object of this 
Commission is, so far as municipal matters relate to 
imperial matters, as I apprehend, to listen to what every 
witness has to say. Mr, Tillett was allowed to go 
back to 1859; I crave the same permission. Mr. 
Tillett’s picture is incomplete. It is perfectly true 
that Joel Fox was sought to be bought by the Con- 
servatives in order to secure the aldermen for the 
Conservative party. It is equally true that the | 
Liberals in 1859 spent an enormous amount of money 
in municipal contests, and it is equally true that the 
fourth ward at that eleetion was bought for Mr. 
Colman, the present member, and for Mr. Womack ; 
and it is equally true that Mr. Mendham, who, when 
he gave his evidence here the other day, said it was 
not known to many or very well known what part Mr. 
Coaks took in the 1874 election, found the money to 
buy the election of Colman and Womack. I saw it 
with my own eyes. I know where the money was 
sent, and I know who expended it, and I should feel 
that, after the obligations that have been cast. upon 
me by my oath, and the reference that others have 
been allowed to make with regard to what was done 
in 1859, I should neither be honest nor true if I did 
not stand here and tell that which I know, that in 
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1859 Mr. Menham found 120/. in gold to buy the 
election of Colman and Womack. 


55,980. In so far as that is material for us to in- 
quire, we shall expect you to give some further evidence 
of it ?—Certainly, I am quite prepared. 

55,981. What is the further evidence you have 
about that? Inasmuch as it has been mentioned, we 
must see the end of it >—My statement with regard to 
it is that Chapman, who was then the mayor’s officer, 
was appointed by Mr. Mendham to take the money out 
to the parties who were to distribute it in the fourth 
ward; and Mr. J. H. Wiggar, who then lived in 
Bethel Street in the fourth ward, is one of the parties 
who received a third or a fourth of the 120/. to dis- 
tribute. I saw the money myself in the ward room 
at the guildhall, and I saw Mr. Mendham put it in 
either three or four parcels to be sent out by Chapman, 
the mayor’s officer, to be distributed in bribery. 


55,982. When you say sent out to be distributed 
in bribery, do you mean that Mr. Mendham gave 
directions to that effect >—Unquestionably. 


55,983. Tell me what he said?—lI will tell you 
what he said. We had a meeting of the party. 


55,984. Tell me who was present ?—At this time 
Chapman, the mayor’s officer, now dead, myself, and 
Mr. Mendham. We had a meeting of the Liberal 
party the night before the election in November 1859. 
You have already heard that that was the year when 
there was an appointment, of aldermen, and everything 
turned of course upon the elections at that date, as to 
who should get the aldermen; and the result was that 
we were so evenly balanced that the purchase of one 
Liberal councillor would have left in the Tory alder- 
men, that is to say, the election of aldermen depended 
on the casting vote of the chairman. The Liberals 
had the power to put in the mayor, and they put in 
Mr. Tillett, and of course Mr. Tillett’s casting vote 
was given in favour of Liberal aldermen. The night 
before this lst of November the Liberal party were 
called together at the Guildhall, and arrangements 
were made for working the several wards, inspiriting 
those present to do their utmost as to winning the 
elections, but not a word was said about spending any 
money. Iam quite sure that neither Mr. Colman nor 
Mr. Womack were parties to the spending of that 
money, nor were the gentlemen of the party asked in 
any way to concur in what was intended to be done. 
I was there simply as one of the party. As I was 
leaving, Mr. Mendham said to me, “It is very im- 
portant to make the fourth ward safe,” I said, “ Yes, 
no doubt it is very important.” I should tell you that 
the candidates were Mr. Colman and Mr. Womack, 
opposed by Mr. Philip Back. Mr. Mendham said, “ It 
“¢ js all very well of course to say things look as if 
“¢ they were all right, but those who know anything 
“ at-all about the fourth ward know it is not safe.” 
I have given you some evidence before about the 
fourth ward ; there was an interval of rest when there 
was a kind of compromise, and there was no contest 
going on. ‘There was no contest in the fourth ward 
without money being spent. He said, “It is all very 
“ well for those who do not know anything at all 
“ about it, but the fourth ward is not safe.” Previous 
elections to that I have known over and over again to 
be won by something under 6, 8, 9 or 10. It was 
always a close contest, and depended on who bought 
the back of St. Stephen’s and another small district of 
the small men. Whoever got these could win, and 
unless they got them the party not getting them 
would lose. Iam confining my evidence to the fourth 
ward, because that is what I know. Mr. Mendham 
had a large sum of money at that time in the Guild- 
hall, and he brought out, I believe, 120/., and discussed 
with me what number 120/. would buy. 


55,985. Number of what ?—Voters. Well, I said, 
I ama very young man in electioneering, you know 
much more of this than I do; this was in 1859. I 
knew enough to know it was just turned by buying 
a few votes. Whoever bought 20 to 25 votes made 
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the election safe. Mr. Mendham did up this money 
in either three or four parcels, and he asked me to go 
to Wiggar’s in Bethel Street, to say that a parcel would 
be brought to him. I went up to Wiggar’s in Bethel 
Street, and I said ‘‘ Wiggar, I have been sent here to 
“ tell you you willreceive a sum of money which you 
** will know what to do with.” Whilst I stood in 
Wiggar’s hall, Chapman, the mayor’s officer, followed 
me up, put his hand in at the door, and placed the 
money in Wiggar’s hands in my presence. I said 
nothing to Wiggar about what he was to do, he 
seemed to understand. After the election I said to 
Wiggar, “ You managed the fourth ward election 
tolerably well.” He said, “ Yes, all right.” I said, 
“How many votes did you buy?” I think he said 
either five or six, at all events he gave me the names 
of two of the votes that he bought, and those names 
I am prepared to hand in to the Commissioners. That 
is what I know of Mr. Mendham and the bribery in 
1859. 


55,986. Did you discuss this matter with Mr. 
Mendham ?—To the extent which I have said. I had 
nothing whatever to do with it; I was simply asked 
to stand behind. This is not the first time I have 
mentioned it. There are gentlemen in the city of 
Norwich whom I know, and to whom, I thank God, I 
have mentioned it before I mentioned it here, because 
otherwise. it would have been said that it was the line 
Mr. Mendham took in attempting to drag me into the 
Hart matter that led me to me to mention it. [ 
always intended to mention it, if there was another 
Commission. 


55,987. Bribery went far back in municipal elec- 
tions ?>—There has not been a pure contest. 


55,988. Assuming this money to have been spent in 
bribery, it shows that bribery existed in the municipal 
contest as far back as that P—Yes, much more. When 
I first made the acquaintance of this man Wiley, my 
relative spent 250. in the seventh ward. That was 
deeply impressed on my mind, because then the names 
were given, and there was one handed in which could 
not be made out, except as John Confidence. When 
I went down one night, I said, “ Here is one very 
“ curious name. Here is a fellow bribed who is not 
“ even on the register, John Confidence,” I said, “ In 
“ Confidence.” ‘There has not been a pure contested 
election in the seventh ward, except during the time 
when what was called the “ Happy Family ” existed. 
There has not been a pure election since 1854. 


55,989. Would you be kind enough to tell the 
Commissioners when there was a pure election ?—I 
do not believe in a pure election in Norwich. I am 
not the only witness who says that. Mr. Daynes has 
told that the number of the corruptible element here 
depends on the amount of the money to be spent. I 
first told you that, and Mr. Daynes has confirmed it 
to-day. It isa pure question of money. I do not 
say that because I regard the poor men who take from 
3s. 6d. to 5s., as half as bad as those who used to take 
in 1859 81, 4/., or 5/.; but there it is. A large sum 
of money was spent by the Liberals in 1859 ; and yet, 
after that, Conservatives were prosecuted, and Mr. 
Mendham was the party instructing counsel to prose- 
cute Conservatives in connexion with Joel Fox’s 
bribery. I like the truth to be told, and this is not 
the first time it has been told. 


55,990. Is that all you have to say ?—Yes, that is 
all I have to say. As to my own election in the fourth 
ward, I do not conceal the fact from the Commis- 
sioners, I am ashamed of my election, and what I paid 
in connexion with it in 1868. In 1869 I stood again 
on purity principles, and I was ousted, but I said, “I 
“ do not want to go into the corporation, and I will 
“ never spend a shilling in connexion with the corpo- 
“ ration to get in, and if ever I go in again I will go 
“ in as a citizen, and not as a party man.” Bribery 
is the curse of the city, and bribery in municipal 
matters has damaged our poor city more than any 
other thing that I know of. 
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Mr. Wace Loox Munpaam recalled and further examined, 


55,991. (Mr, Howard.) \ only want to say, before 
you tell me anything, that, of course, until this matter 
was stated, neither of the Commissioners hal the 
remotest idew of it No more had I. 

56,992. It is not » matter into which we have to 
inquire, except, indeed, so far as bribery at municipal 
elections has a corrupt influence on parliamentary 
contests. In that sense only is it a matter of which 
we should take any notice, and in that sense only it 
may be taken as evidence, Inasmuch as it has been 
stated about you, you shall have the fullest oppor 
tunity of dealing with it ?-1 will say this, that what 
Mr. Coake has said is utterly untrue with regard to 
the sum“ of money being 1204, or that I found any 
money at all, I was charged, 1 do not know whether 
it was at that election, but at some election, with 
having sent money by Chapman to Mr, Wiggar, Mr, 
Watson, | believe, is the person who charged me 
with it, and I denied it, Poor Chapman is dead, and 
he cannot answer 5 but had that been true, there was 
the fullest opportunity at that time to have gone into 
it, and to have proved against me what Mr, Coals 
now alleges, That | found any money at all, 1 utterly 
deny. J have denied it to Mr, Watson, one of the 
gentlemen who charged me with sending money by 
Chapman, and | can do no more now. 

55,993, 1 rather understood Mr. Coaks to put ib 
thus: That the money came, that you were at the 
guildball, that he, and you, and Chapman were together, 
and that he discussed with you the purpose to which 
it was to be applied, namely, bribery P-L totally deny 
that. I had no such conversation or arrangement 
with Mr, Coaks or any other person about bribery. 

55,994, Did you discuss with him, at all, the purpose 
to which the money was to be applied ?-—Certainly 
not; I never heard it until I heard it in this Court 
to-day. All I was ever charged with was that Mr, 
Watson came and charged me with sending money to 
Wiggar by Chapman. 

55,995. You have heard Mr, Coaks examined on 
that point, or rather you have heard his statement i 
I have heard his statement. 

55,996. You say itis untrue ?—L say it is utterly 
untrue that I did it, or had a knowledge of it, 

55,997. Do you know that money was sent to these 
people PN. 

55,998, Did you ever hear it ?~No, 

55,999. Did you ever order it to be sent ?—No., 

56,000. Was there a parcel of money sent ?—L am 
not aware of it, 

66,001, Did you ever hear of it > Yes, Mr. Watson 
charged me with having sent it, 

56,002. Did he prove it ?—No, 

56,008. Where was the money supposed to have 
come from ?-—-1 do not know; Ido not know anything 
about any money. 

56,004, Where did you hear it came from ?—I did 
not hear where it came from at all. 

56,005, Have you ever heard ?—What I tell you as 
to Mr. Watson. 

56,006. When did Watson charge you with it ?-— 
Some little time after that election, That is the only 
time anything was ever said to me about anything of 
that sort, therefore I presume that ip it, 

56,007, What was Watson’s charge ?—That 1 had 
sent some money by Chapman to Wiggar. 

56,008. It was never investigated ?—Not that I am 
aware of, 

56,009, 'There it ended ?—~There it ended, 

56,010, You never heard where it was supposed 
the money came from ?—No, . 

56,011. Asa fact, were you at the guildhall at that 
election time ?—I should certainly be at the guildhall, 

56,012. Do you remember any conversation about 
the election with Mr. Coake at that time ?—I do not, 

56,018, With Chapman, in Mr, Coaks presence PL 
am not aware of it, 


56,014, And you say you never sent this money by 
Chapman ?—Certainly. 

56,016, Chapman is dead Pte dead, 

56,016, Who is the person to whom the money is 
alleged to have been sont P=Wiggar, 

56,017. Is he alive PY oa, 

56,018, Have you ever asked him ?—Neyer men- 
tioned it to him in my life, 

56,019, The mattor has slept I never knew any- 
thing about it. 

56,020, It isa good many years agor—Of course 
it, is, 

56,021, He is alive; has he ever been charged 
with it PI do not know that. 

56,022. You have never heard that PT have never 
heard that he has been charged with it. 


56,023, Was it alleged at the time that the money 
was spent in bribery at that municipal contest Yes, 
that was what Mr. Watson came and charged me with 
sonding money for the purpose, 

56,024, J suppose, as a fact, money was distributed 
for votes at the time? 1 suppose money did find its 
way into the pockets of some of. the voters ?—That I 
am not able to say. We seldom have a contest in 
that ward, but'we have money spent, That is general 
rumour, there is no doubt about it. 

56,026. You two gentlemen have had your say 
about it; the Commissioners did not @xamine to it ; 
and 1 hope you are satisfied, If, for your satisfaction 
personally, you think it at all necessary to investigate 
this matter by calling Mr, Wiggar, although I think it 
not strictly a matter that the Commissioners can in- 
quire into, for the reasons I have suggested, he shall 
be called, Tf it would assist you he shall be called 
promptly, but on the other hand, if you are content 
to place your statement against Mr, Coaks, let it 
resi PL am quite content to do that, because T had 
nothing todo with Mr, Wiggar. Tt was mentioned at 
the time, and I do not know “whether money was 
taken or not to Wiggar by Chapman, 


56,026, (Mr, M' Mahon.) Were you town eclork nt 
the time PY es, ; 

66,027. How long before had you been town 
clerk ?=I was appointed town clork in the year 1856, 
and | have most carefully abstained from interfering 
in elections in any particulars, 

66,028. The statement is that the town clork made 
up the money in’ four parcels, and gave. directions 
that it should be distributed in bribery. Ts that part 
of the practice of a town clork’s life ?—Certainly 
not; I should say that no town clerk, who had his 
sonsos, would ever do it. 


56,029, You swear you did not do it PI do, most 
distinetly, 

56,080, (Mr, Howard.) Is there anything that the 
Commissioners can do to assist either of you in the 
matter. It is not strictly relevant, exeept in the 
sense T have already pointed out as to municipal 
bribery and its influences on parliamentary contests 5 
but I do not like to see ‘two old fellow townsmen at 
issue on such a point, Can IT avsist you P-L do not 
know how you can, for the simple reason that T den 
uttorly what Mr, Coaks has stated, Chapman is dead, 
but Mr, Wiggar is alive, and Mr, Wiggar might 
receive the money, for all L know, 

56,081, You swear you did not send it, and had 
nothing to do with it ?Certainly not; I utterly 
deny it. 

56,082, (Mr, M‘ Mahon.) Or order him to distribute 
it P-—No, 

66,088, Or folded it up into four parcels ?—Cer- 
tainly not, 

56,084, (Mr, Howard.) Did you get any such 
amount in your hands for election purposes at that 
time ?—Never in my life ; [am not a person ape 
sume of money which Mr, Coaks thinks nothing of, 
quite the contrary, I never have any money in my 


MINUTES OF FVIDENOR, 


possession which I can throw away for improper 
purposes. 

56,035. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Would it not be a very 
serious offence for a town clerk to engage in a trans- 
action of that kind?—I should think it would, A 
man must be a madman to do it. 

56,0386. What is your salary as town clerk ?— 
Gross salary, 650/. 

56,037. (Mr. Howard.) Subject, I suppose, to some 
deduction ?—Yes, I find my own clerks. 

56,038. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) And you hold it during 
good behaviour ?—Yes. 

56,039. A transaction of that kind would forfeit 
your hold on the office >—A transaction of that kind, 
disclosed and proved, would destroy my reputation for 
ever. f 

56,040. And destroy your right to the office ?—Of 
course it would. 
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56,041, You would no longer be conducting your- 
self worthily of the office ?—No, 

56,042. (Mr. Howard.) Has the charge ever before 
been made ?—Never. 

56,043, Was there any representation made to the 
Town Council about it ?—Not that I am aware of. 
The only person who ever mentioned it to me and 
charged me with sending money to Mr. Wiggar by 
Chapman, was Mr. Watson, but until Mr, Coaks 
mentioned to-day 120/., and having been sent out in 
four parcels, I never heard of such a thing, 

56,044. I do not know that I can assist you any 
more in the matter ?—I do not know that you can, 

56,045. Are you content with this opportunity of 
denying it on your oath?—I can do nothing else, I 
can say nothing. Mr. Coaks admits that nobody was 
present but himself, myself and Chapman ; and Chap- 
man is dead, 


Mr. Isaac Buae Coaks recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) Only Mr. Mendham and myself 
were present when the parcels were made up. I say 
Chapman was called in, and had directions where to 
take it, I was much too young to know anything 
of finding money for elections, I had no interest in 
corporate matters. Mr. Mendham was town clerk ; it 
was a question at that time who should be the future 
town clerk. If the Conservatives had had the 
majority, Mr. Mendham’s position as town clerk was 
in jeopardy, and that was a very substantial reason, I 
take it. 

56,046. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I want'to see whether I 
was right in supposing I heard you to say that the 
only persons present when the money was packed 
were Mr. Mendham and yourself ?—Certainly, Mr. 
Mendham took it out of a drawer in the ward room, 
put it into three or four packets, and told me he would 


arrange for Chapman the mayor’s officer to take it out 
to the parties who were to distribute it, One party 
by whom it was to be distributed was Mr. Wiggar. 
Mr. Mendham asked me to go to Wiggar’s to tell him 
money would be brought. I went upto Wiggav’s, and 
I was talking to Wiggar in his hall when Chapman, 
the mayor’s officer brought up a packet of money and 
put it into Wiggar’s hand, 

56,047. Was Mr. Mendham at that time town 
clerk ?>—Certainly, and the party at that time at Mr. 
Mendham’s office in the Guildhall. 

56,048, Had he not the office then as a freehold 
office ,—Precisely, it is not freehold. 

56,049. During good behaviour ?—No, which ever 
side gets a majority can appoint a town clerk if they 
choose, and the question of the future town clerk 
turned on that election. 


Mr. Wacr Looxett Menpuam recalled. 


56,050. (Mr. Howard.) At all events you have 
held the office of town clerk ever since ?>—Certainly. 

56,051. We will not allow any other observations 
to be made unless you desire further to contradict it 
on your oath ?—I cannot contradict it more than I 
have. 

56,052. The statement was made, and it was only 
reasonable that you should have the opportunity, of 
which you have availed yourself, of denying it on oath. 
We could not help its being said, and should not have 
dreamt of refusing you the opportunity of contra- 
dieting it. Now that that has been done, all I say 


is that I hope you will forget it ?—I regret it ex- 
tremely, and I expressed in my evidence the other 
day that I regret extremely that I was called here to 
give my evidence in respect of the transaction between 
Mr. Coaks and Mr. Hart. I had no personal enmity 
towards Mr. Coaks in the least, but he seems to have 
such an animus with regard to Mr. Tillett, and pro- 
bably to me. 

56,053. Now I commend to you mutual charity ?— 
I have no ill-feeling towards Mr. Coaks. 

(Mr. Coaks.) I have no ill-feeling towards Mr. 
Mendham, 


Mr. F. C. Botrnesroxn recalled. 


(The witness.) As the contradiction given to my 
evidence on the alderman question has been referred 
to again, I may say I have not the slightest intention 
of saying anything on the matter, except that the con- 
tradiction given was in such a courteous manner that 
it did not reflect on my ward, and I did not consider 
‘the subject was one that required me to go into it 
again, I only say that if it had been necessary I 
should have gone further into it. 


56,054, (Mr. Howard.) We did not think it necessary 
tosend for you about it. Mr, Tillett considered that 
you were mistaken; I called his attention to your 
evidence, and there it rested ?—That is so. 

56,055. You wish it to rest. there ?—Yes, I wish it 
to stand as 1 formerly stated it, and I do not with- 
draw it. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 9 o’clock, 
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NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


FORTY-FIRST DAY. 


Tuesday, 19th October 1875. 


Mr. B. W. Corspier recalled and further examined. 


( Witness.) Will you allow me to hand in an extract 
from the books of the Norwich and Norfolk Hospitals, 
showing the number of cases taken in.during the 
election week 1879, and for six years, three years 
previous to 1870, and three years after 1870, by which 
it will appear that the number in the election week of 
1870 was exactly double that in any previous week or 
corresponding week, in other years (extract handed to 
Secretary). 

56,056. (Mr. Howard.) Showing where the cases 


came from ?—Yes, and vouched by the secretary of 
the hospital. / 


56,057. Has he signed the statement >—Yes, 

56,058. It purports to be an extract from the books? 
—I assisted in making it. 

56,059. A statement was given in evidence some’ 
time ago?—Yes; this is only to substantiate the 


statement made by Mr. Arthur Bignold some time 
since. 


WitiiAm BARrNzEs sworn and examined. 


56,060. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you live in Bancroft 
Street, North Heigham ?>—Yes. 

56,061. Do you work at the Smithdale foundry ?>— 
Yes. 

56,062. You know a man named William John 
Barrett, of West Potitergate Street ?>—Yes. 

56,068. At the 1875 election were you coming to 
vote, walking along with William Barrett ?—Yes. 

» 56,064. Was that about 2 in the afternoon P—About 
that time, I think. 

56,065. Were you coming along the Dereham Road ? 
—Yes. 

56,066. As you were coming along the Dereham 
Road with Barrett, did you meet any gentlemen ?— 
Yes, sir. 

56,067. Who were they?—I saw Mr. Gardiner 
Stevens and Mr. Orams. 

56,068. Anyone else ?—And Mr. Philip Back. 

56,069. Were they walking together ?—They stood 
in the road as were passing. 

56,070. Did they say anything to you ?—Yes; Mr. 
Stevens asked me if I had voted. I said, “No.” He 
said, “ Go and vote.” I said, ‘Is there anything I 
could do? I should like to have a job.” 

56,071. You asked for a job?—Yes. He said, 
“ J will see what I can do,” and he walked away. Mr. 
Back came up afterwards and gave me a card. 

56,072. A 5s. card ?—There was nothing put on it. 

56,073. With the date on it, perhaps >—There was 
only “ protection” on it, or something of that sort, and 
whatever division it was; and I went and bolted. 


- 6,074. Did they tell you which way to vote >—No, 


sir. 

56,075. Did you know which party they belonged 
to >—Yes. 

56,076. Which party >—The Conservatives. 

56,077. Did you understand that you were to vote 
for the Conservatives ?—I did not intend to do that. 

56,078. You did not intend to do that >—No. 

56,079. What did they give you the card for ?— 
That was for what I was to do, I considered. 

56,080. What were you to do?—I went for the 
protection of the committee room ; that is what they 
said. ; 

56,081. How was the card to protect the committee 
room ?>—That is what I thought I was to do ; I voted. 

56,082. Did they tell you which committee room to 
go to ?—Yes, 

56,083. Which P—The “ Robin Hood.” 

56,084. You were to go to the “ Robin Hood” and 
protect that after it was over?—After coming from 
voting. 

56,085. You were to vote first >—Yes. 

56,086. Did they say who was at the “ Robin Hood” 
to be protected ?—No. 

56,087. What did you do alterwards ?—I went and 
waited about the ‘‘ Robin Hood” a little while outside. 


56,088. Did you show your card to anyone ?—I 
think I showed it to Barrett. 

56,089. Did you show it to anyone at the Robin 
Hood ?”,—No. 

55,090, Then you did not get paid on it ?—Not till 
afterwards. 

56,091. Did you show it to anyone when you got 
paid for it >—Yes. 

56,092. Who was that ?—Mr. Cross. 

56,093. You wish us to believe that you were waiting 
about the “ Robin Hood ” without telling anyone where 
you had come from, or showing your card to anyone ? 
—I did not show it to anyone, I believe we did go 
into the committee room, but there was nothing doing 
there, and I came not again. I do not recollect show- 
inf it, - 

56,094. Did you show it to Mr. Cross ?—No. 

56,095. Were you told to see Mr. Cross ?—No, 

56,096. You had a card given to you, you were told 
to.vote, and then go to the * Robin Hood ” ?—Yes. 

56,097. When did you present your card ?—I believe 
when I was paid. 

56,098. When was that ?—About a fortnight after- 
wards to the best of my knowledge. 

56,099. Were you paid 5s. ?—Yes, 

56,100. You and Barrett ?>—Yes. 

56,100a. What was the card given to you for ?—-As 
I said, for protection to the committee room.” 

56,101. You did not protect the committee room ?>— 
I stopped about there for a little while, I did not 
stand long. 

56,102. Was not the card given to you for your 
vote ?—I don’t know, I suppose it would be. 

56,103. Hw old are you ?—40. 

56,104. How many years have you lived in Norwich ? 
— All my lifetime. 

56,105. I ask you again, was not the card given for 
your vote ?—TI should consider it was. 

56,106. You considered it so at the time you took 
it >—Yes. 

56,107. And they considered so ?—They considered 
so. 
56,108. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How did you vote ?—For 
Tillett. 

56,109. Although you were paid by the Conser- 
vatives >—Yes. 

56,110. Were you a plant upon them ?—I don’t 
know what you mean. 

50,111. Were you a plant upon them? Did you go 
there to trick them into giving you a card when you 
meant to vote for their adversaries P—I don’t under- 
stand you. 

56,112. Do you not understand that ?—No. 

56,118. Do you not know what a plant is P—No, I 
don’t know what a plant is, only such as grow. 

56,114. Had you been arranging with your friends 
that you would do this thing ?—No. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


56,115, That is, go and get employed by the Con- 
servatives and vote for the Liberals >—No. 

56,116. Nothing of the kind occurred ?—No. 

. 96,117. (Mr. Goldney.) I suppose you know .now 
that you are liable to be prosecuted ?—-Yes, I suppose 
I should be. 

56,118. Have you ever done the same sort of thing 

before ?—No, 

_ 96,119. Have you never taken money before at 
election time ?—Yes, I did at the election before. 

56,120. And the election before that ?—No. 

56,121. In 1870 ?—No. 

56,122. You have heen guilty of corrupt practices 
within the meaning of the Act of Parliament, that is 
the long and the short of it. If you have made a full 
and true disclosure you are entitled to a certificate. 
Do you think that you have made such full and true 
disclosure r—Yes, sir. 7 

56,123. If it comes out afterwards that you were 
paid money in 1874, or 1871, or 1870, or 1868, and 
that you voted, you will not get a certificate >—I 
believe I was paid in 1874. Lapplied for a job and 
I believe I was paid. 

56,124, Which side put you on then ?—The Liberal 
side. 

56,125. At which committee room ?—The central 
committee room. 

56,126. Were you put on by Copland ?—He said I 
was put on, 
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56,127. How much did you get for that ?—25s. I 
think. 

56,128, You did nothing ?p—Yes, I did. I was there 
all the time. I was waiting about, and taking things 
out, as much as I could do. 

56,129. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) For whom did you vote ? 
—Colman and Tillett. 

56,130. (Mr. Goldney) You think'you really earned 
your money ?—I believe I did that time. 

56,131. Were you warned that you would be com- 
mitting a misdemeanor if you voted ?—No. 

56,1382. What was your idea about it. You knew 
in 1874 that it was not quite right, if, having been 
employed, you voted, did you not ?—No, I thought if 
I was employed I might vote; I did not know the 
difference. 

56,133. Did you not know that there was a little 
doubt about it ?—I did not then. 


56,134. Did you not know that your vote was 
liable to be struck off afterwards ?—TI had no idea of 
that. 


. 66,185. (Mr. Howard.) They knew you were going 
to vote, I suppose ?—I should consider they did. 
56,136. Did they warn you that, being employed 
and paid, you would be guilty of a misdemeanor if 
you voted P—No. 
56,137. They did not warn you of that >—No. 


WiLtiAmM JOHN BARRETT sworn and examined. 


56,138. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) Tell us what you know 
about these elections?’—As I was going to vote on 
the Friday at the last election in 1875, with the last 
witness you have just had, we saw a gentleman named 
Stevens in the road, and he stopped us. 

56,139. Do you know his other name ?—I do not 
know his other name; I only recollect him as Mr. 
Stevens the ironmonger. P 

56,140. (Mr. Goldney.) Is it Gardiner Stevens >— 
I think that is his name, but I am not sure. He spoke 
to Barnes and said to him, ‘‘ Had we voted yet?” He 
said, ‘“No, we are now going.” I said, “Is there a 
ehance for anything?” just like that, in a laughing 
way. He said, “No.” I said, “ Do you mean there is 
no chance ?” He said, “Stop a minute, I will see.” 
He went and spoke to a gentleman named Back, a 
wine merchant. Hecame after a little while and told 
us to wait a minute or two and he would go and try. 
He went and got a card and said, “Go and vote.” We 
went and voted, and on the Monday evening we were 
paid upon those cards. 

56,141. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How much did you get? 
—ds. 

56,142. You knew that Mr. Stevens was a Conser- 
vative ?>—Yes. . 

56,143. And Mr. Back ?>—Yes. 

56,144, And Mr. Orams ?—Yes. 

56,145. For whom did you vote ?—Colman and 
Tillett. 

56, 146. 

56,147. 
Tillett. 

56,148. Think.—I know I voted for the Liberals. 

56,149. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you sure that this 
transaction occurred at all?—Yes, sir, | 

56,150. In the year 1875?—At the last election, 

es. 
66,151. Are you equally sure that Colman and 
Tillett were the candidates on the Liberal side ?—I 
would not be positive about that. 

56,152. Which gentleman are you positive about ? 
—I know Tillett stood, if Colman did not. I cannot 
recollect whether he stood or no. 

56,153. Did you not understand that they were 
giving you that money for your vote ?—No doubt they 
thought we should vote for them ; they did not ask 
us the question. spp. 3 

56,154. No doubt they gave you the money for the 


No 


(Mr. Goldney.) In 1875 ?—Yes. 
Think. — I think it was Colman and 


’ 


purpose of inducing you to vote?—I believe they 
did. 
56,155. You were willing to vote for them ?— No. 
56,156. You did not agree in words, but you agreed 
in effect >—I do not understand. 
56,157. (Mr. Goldney.) You made them believe 
you were going to vote for them ?—I did not promise. 
56,158. You believed they thought so ?—No. 
56,159. (Mr. Howard.) You intended them to 
think so ?—I daresay they thought so. 


W. Barnes. 
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W. J. Barrett 


56,160. And you intended them to think so?—If ° 


you will make me say so. 

56,161. I will not make you say anything, but I 
will make you answer me upon your oath ?—I know 
I am upon my oath. 

56,162. Did you not intend them to believe, whether 
you {said anything or not, that you would give them 
your vote ?—I daresay they thought so. 

56,163. Did you not intend it?—No; I did not 
trouble whether they thought so or not. 

56,164, I do not suggest that you said it. I ask 
you whether you intended them to believe it ?—I did 
not*intend them to believe anything about it. 

56,165. Did you intend to vote for them ?—Certainly 
not ; I was then going to vote. 

56,166. You intended to vote against them ?—Yes, 

56,167. Did you. tell them so ?—No, 

56,168. Seeing the attitude you took up before 
them, did you not intend them to be under the impres- 
sion that, if they employed you, you would vote for 
them ? I ask you that upon your oath. Is not that 
really the case? You concealed the fact that you in- 
tended to votejagainst them ?—I did not tell them any- 
thing, one way or the other. 

56,169. Did you intend them by your conduct to 
believe that you would vote for and not against them ? 
—By that it was so; but I did not make no answer 
to them. 

56,170. You did not say anything ?—No. 

56,171. That is what it amounted to ?—That is 
what it might amount to. me nts 

56,172. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How much did you get? 
—ds. 

56,173. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know that you are 
liable to be prosecuted ?—No, I did not know that. 

56,174. You knew it when you took the card ?>— 
No, I did not. 

- 66,175. You must be a very ignorant man if you 


did not know it. There is.a great deal of evidence 
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against you. There is the evidence of Barnes and the 
evidence of three people who gave you the card. 
There is only one way by which you can get out of 
being prosecuted, and that is by obtaining a certificate, 
and the only way of obtaining a certificate is by 
making us believe that you have told us the whole 
truth ?—I have done that. 

56,176. The whole truth ?—Yes, sir, and nothing 
else but the truth. 

56,177. Where were you put on?—In the seventh 
ward, in the last election. 

56,178. In 1875 ?—I was not put on at all in 1874. 

56,179. Where were you ?—In Norwich. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


56,180. What were you doing ?—TI think I was at 
work part of the day, and the other part of the day L 
went and voted and walked about the city. 

56,181. Where did you work then ?—At Smith- 
dales’. 

56,182. Would their books show that you were at 
work ?—I believe they would. 

56,183. Did you get any money at the 1874 
election ?>—Not a farthing. . 

56,184. You think their books will show that you 
were at work ?—If I was at work, I am not positive 
whether I worked half the day, the books will show 
that. 


Mr. GARDINER CHRISTOPHER STEVENS sworn and examined. 


56,185. (Mr. Goldney.) You have been in court 
while the two last witnesses have been examined ?— 
Yes. 

56,186. Perhaps you would like to make a state- 
ment on your oath?—I haye no statement to make. . 

56,187. You wish the evidence to be taken and left 
as it stands P—No; all I can tell you is this: I. was 
standing on the road close by the committee room 
when Mr. Back, Mr. Oram, and this other man and 
Barnes came up. I said, “ Barnes, have you voted ?” 
He said, “No.” I said, “Go and vote.” He said, 
“Ts there anything to be had.” I said, “ No, there is 
nothing to be had.” I left both Back, and Oram and 
came back to the fourth ward. 

56,188. What transaction took place between Barnes, 
Barrett, Back, and Oram you do not know ?—I know 
nothing at all about it. 

56,189. You left those four together in company ?— 
I think those two men (pointing) walked on ; whether 
they returned I do not know. 

56,190. I daresay you have heard, as a matter of 
fact, that both were paid by Mr. Cross for a card ?—I 
did not know they were paid until it was this moment 
stated. 


56,191. They were paid 5s, each for the cards by 
Mr. Cross?—That I do not know anything at all 
about. 


56,192. I understand you to pledge vourself most 
distinctly that you never saw the ecards given, and that 
you did not give them yourself ?—I did not know 
they had the cards. 


56,193. You did not give them ?—Certainly not ; 
I would not have anything to do with them. Barnes 
I knew ; but the other man I never saw before that 
I am aware of, 

56,194. Some conversation did take place ?—The 
only conversation was this: Barnes said, “Is there 
anything to be had ?” I said, “I know of nothing.” 
I felt so disgusted that I walked away. I would not 
have anything to do with them. 

56,195. (Mr. Howard.) I understand you to give a 
decided negative, upon your oath, to the statement 
that you had anything to do with it >—Yes. 

56,196. You went away ?—Yes. — 

56,197. Immediately ? 


You saw nothing of it?— 
I saw nothing of it. 


Mr. Epwarp OrAm sworn and examined. 


56,198. (Mr. Goldney.) You have been in court, 
and have heard the evidence of the three witnesses ? 
-—I have. 

56,199. What do you say ?—There is not a word of 
truth in it. 

56,200. None of it >—Not so far as I am concerned. 

56,201. Were you there with Mr. Stevens ?—I went 
down with Mr. Stevens about half-past 8 o’clock. 

56,202. And with Mr. Back r—Yes. I never saw 
Barnes or Barrett, I did not speak to them. 

56,203. Do you understand how they came by those 
cards >—I do not. I have not the slightest idea ;-my 
going down there was purely accidental. 

56,204. You did go down, at all events, in the 
company of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Back ?—I did in a 
fly at half-past 3 o’clock. 

56,205. Did not any two men stop and speak to 
you ?—I did not see them. 

56,206. Could they have spoken to Mr. Stevens 
without your seeing them ?—In all probability we 
parted down there. There was such a squabble it 
was impossible to get near the place. Mr. Stevens 
had a voter he had picked up from the “ Lamb ;” our 
flys were all down in our ward, and we rode down 
there with him. 

56,207. (Mr. Howard.) Should you know those 
men together ?—I have known Barnes for years. 

56,208. Do you swear you did not see Barnes that 
day ?>—I do solemnly swear I did not see him that 
day, or speak to him. 

. 56,209. (Mr. Goldney.) He knows you ?>—He knows 
me as well as any man in the city. Barnes talks 


about half-past 2 o’clock ; I did not get down there 
until half-past 3 o’clock. 

56,210. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Where was Mr. Back ?— 
Ido not know. When we went down we parted; I 
went up into the committee room and spoke to Mr, 
Cross and Mr. Corsbie, who I believe was there. At 
that time I felt that the voters could not go to the poll 
to vote, because there was a determination on the 
part of the Liberals to prevent the Conservatives 
voting. 

56,211. That was at the Dereham Road schocl- 
room ?—Yes, 

56,212. Was there any particular person there >— 
Those who had blue and white ribands on their whips 
or hats or something of that sort could go in and vote, 
but the Conservatives could not. It struck me very 
forcibly that there was a determination to prevent the 
Conservatives getting in, if possible. ' 

56,213. Did you see any roughs ?—Plenty. I be- 
lieve I saw Womersley there. | / 

56,214. Under any sort of command ?—Yes. [ 
went to the committee room to see Mr. Cross and Mr. 
Corsbie, asking if they could not send some assistance, 
so that the Conservatives should have a fair opportu- 
nity of recording their votes. I mentioned it to Mr. 
Gilbert, who was there on horseback ; he immediately 
went off for some police, and Mr. Hitchman sent down 
some at ten minutes before 4. é. 

56,215. You positively deny it >—I deny positively 
that I saw Barnes. 

56,216. Or that you had anything to do with giving 
a card to Barnes or Barrett ?>—I do not do dirty work 
of that sort. . 


Wittiam Barnes recalled and further examined. 


56,217. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard that evi- 
dence ?—Yes, : 


that day ?—I saw Mr. Oram. 


\ 


56,218. Mr. Oram does not remember seeing you 


| 
\ 


“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


56,219. You might see him but he might not see 
you ?—I cannot say. : 

56,220. Did you speak to him ?—I did not speak to 
Mr. Oram. 
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56,221. Nor he to your—No. 

56,222. Which of these gentlemen did you speak 
to?—Mr. Stevens and Mr. Back, of whom I took 
the card. 


Mr. Garpiner C, Stevens recalled and further examined. 


56,223. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard the last 
answers ?—Yes. ‘ 


56,224, What do you say ?—I spoke to him. 


Wrutt1AmM Barnas recalled and further examined. 


56,225. (Mr. Howard.) You do not remember 
speaking to Mr. Oram ?>—No. 


56,226. You saw him ?—Yes. 
56,227. Where P—On the Dereham Road. 


56,228. Where there ?—A little way before you get 
to the school. 


56,229. Was Mr. Oram riding or walking >—He 
was on the path. 

56,230. With whom ?—With Mr. Stevens. 5 

56,231. Did you stop aud speak to either of them 
then ?—That was the only time I saw him. 

56,232. Did Mr. Stevens remain in the company of 
this gentleman all the time you spoke to him ?—They 
went away, and Mr. Back came back. 


Mr. Epwarp OrAm recalled and further examined. 


56,233. (Mr. Howard.) You and Mr. Stevens seem 
to agree that there was no exchange of words between 
you two in the course. of the conversation ?—Not the 
slightest. 

56,234. Did you hear anything said to Barnes by 
Mr. Stevens ?—No, 


56,235. Did he speak to anyone in the street while 
you were with him ?—Barnes saw me with Mr. Back 
and Mr. Stevens; it was just as we got over by the 
polling place. 

56,236. But you did not hear any conversation ?— 
Not a word ; if there had been I must have heard it. 


WiritAm Barnes recalled and further examined. 


56,237. (Mr. Howard.) Did you speak to Mr. Back 2 
I might speak to him. 


56,238. It is not a question of what you might do? 
—I did not. 


. 56,239. Not at all >—I might say, “Thank you.” 


56,240. He gave you the card then ?—I had been 
speaking to him, and Mr, Stevens had gone away. — - 
56,241. There was no one present besides Mr. Back 
and yourself ?—No, only Barrett. 
56,242. Neither of the two gentlemen who have 
just been in the witness box ?—No, \ 
° 


WiitiAmM JOHN BARRETT recalled and further examined. 


56,248. (Mr. Howard.) Did you speak to Mr. 
Oram ?>—No. 

56,244. Nor he to you ?—No. 

56,245. Did you speak to, Mr. Stevens ?—Yes. 

56,246. What did you say to him *—I asked him 
whether there was a chance of anything, and he said 
“No.” Isaid, “Do you mean to say that is right?” 
and after a little more conversation he said, “ Well, 
wait a minute.” He was stinding by himself, I 
might say, on the edge of the path; Mr. Back and 
Mr. Oram were standing near the gardens. Mr. 
Stevens went and called Mr. Back and spoke to him, 
and Mr. Back came and just said a few words. to us, 
—I cannot tell you the words—and said, “ Wait a 
minute jor two; I will be back again in a minute or 
two.” 4 


56,247. Who said that >—Mr. Back. He went to 
the committee room and brought us two cards, and he 
said, “Take care of these, you will get your money 
for them.” 


56,248. What were you to do with the cards ?— 
Nothing. He asked us first of all, “ Will you pro- 
tect a committee room.” I said, “No, I do not want 
to get a broken head.” He said, “ You will take 
good care of that.” I said, “ So I will.” 


56,249. Mr. Back handed you the cards ?—Yes. 


56,250. You can tell us what he said ?—I cannot 
swear to the words. He asked me whether I would 
protect the committee room, or something to that 


effect ; I said, “No, I am not going in for a broken 
head.” 


Mr. Puimire Back sworn and examined. 


56,251. (Mr. Goldney.) You remember the election . 


of 1875 ?—Yes. 
56,252. You were at the Dereham schdol-house, it 
appears, with Mr. Gardiner Stevens and Mr. Oram ? 
—-Yes. 
56,253. Did you see those two men, Barnes and 
Barrett ?—There was such a crowd I’ could not dis- 
tinguish those two men from any others. 


$6,254. Did you see two men go up and speak to 
Mr, Gardiner Stevens ?—That I could not say. 


56,255. You have heard what they say ?—Yes. We 
went down to the “ Robin Hood” committee room in 
the afternoon. There was a great crowd outside 3 we 
went up into the committee room with great difficulty. 
They said they had been besieged, aud that they had 
great fear of the books and papers being taken away 
from them. They asked me, with other gentlemen, 
what they should do. We said, “Send for the police.’ 
They said they had sent off for some. I said, “In the 
« meantime surely we can get someone here to pro- 


* tect the rooms.” 
to that. 


56,256. Get us as soon as you can, down to the 
Dereham school-room, with Mr. Oram and Mr. Stevens. 
—We all went out for men, if we could find them, to 
protect the rooms. Mr. Stanley went up the road ; 
he said, “ There are two men, go and give them two 
tickets, and send them on to protect the room.” 

56,257. Did they say they had not voted ?—I merely 
said nothing, but “ You take these tickets to the com- 
mittee rooms and they will give you instructions,” 


We saw Mr. Stanley previous to 


56,258. It appears, from their account and also from 


W. Barnes. 


19 Oct, 1875. 
Mr. G. C. 


Stevens. 


W. Barnes, 


Mr. E. Oram. 


W. Barnes. 


—- 


W. J. Barrett. 


Myr. P. back. 


Mr. Stevens, that they asked if there was anything © 


going ?—I know nothing of that; I will tell you can- 
didly the whole affair. Mr. Stanley said, “ ‘There are 
“ two men, give them two tickets and send them on 


“ directly.” It was written at the back of the cards, . 


“ protection.” 


56,259. Did not you hear them apply to Mr. 
Stevens P—I did not hear of anything. 


7M 2 


Mr. P. Back. 


—- 


19 Oct. 1875. 


—— 


Mr. G. C. 
Stevens. 


Mr. E. Oram. 


Mr P. Back. 


— 
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56,260. You were aware they had not voted P—I 
am sure I could not tell you. 

56,261. Those two men were together ?—I should 
not have known them again. I suppose they are the 
two men; I cannot tell you. 

56,262. There were, at all events, two men together ? 
—There were two men together. 

56,263. Did not those two men ask Mr. Gardiner 
Stevens if there was anything going?—I do not 
think Mr. Stevens was with me at the time I crossed 
over the road with Mr. Stanley. 

56,264. (Mr. Howard.) When did you first see 
these men ?—Walking up the road with Mr. Stanley. 

56,265. Did they address you ?—No, 

56,266. Whom did they address ?—No one. 

56,267. When was your first conversation with 
them ?—I merely said, “ You are waiting here, would 

“ you go to the ‘Robin Hood’ and protect the 
“* rooms ?” 

56,268. They were waiting about?—They were 
waiting about. 

56,269. You spoke to them first >—Certainly. 

56,270. Did you understand there was “ protection ” 
required at the “ Robin Hood” ?—Yes, I had been to 
the rooms. 

56,271. You say it was in a state of siege >—Yes. 

56,272. You thought the two men might be avail- 
able for that purpose >—Undoubtedly. 

56,273. What did you say ?—I merely said, “ Take 
“ these tickets, and when you go to the rooms they 
‘‘ will instruct you what to do.” 

56,274. They had made a request for protection >— 
Yes ; we had been down there. 

56,275. They had represented that it was necessary ? 
—yYes ; we had two consultations in the committee 
room to know what to do. 

56,276. Was that the intention with which you 
employed them ?>—Entirely. 

56,277. Where did you get the cards ?—Mr. Stanley 
gave them to me when we came away from the com- 
mittee room ; he had them in his pocket. 

56,278. Was Mr. Stanley there at the time P—Yes. 

56,279. Was he aware of the engagement ?— 
Certainly. : . 

56,280. Did you understand what they were put to 
do ?—I never understood a word about that. 

56,281. You knew they would be paid >—Yes, 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


56,282. Did there appear to be & necessity for pro- 
tection ?—The whole place was in a state of siege, and 
at the polling place it was the same thing. We had to 
apply to the chief constable to keep the place clear. 

56,283. Had you any intention of getting these 
men’s votes ?—I did not know they were voters ; they 
stood there quiet. 

56,284. You did not think they intended to part 
with their votes for employment ?—No. 

56,285. Nothing of the sort was in your mind ?— 
Nothing. 

56,286. Do you declare that upon your oath ?— 
Certainly. 

56,287. Should you have employed them at all if 
you had not been to the “ Robin Hood ” ?—Certainly 
not. 

56,288. Did you employ any other person on that 
day ?—Not anyone. 

56,289. Not for any purpose? — Not for any 
purpose. 

56,290. Did you give any other card away ?—No. 

56,291. Were you aware that the cards were being 
distributed ?—Never. 

56,292. Did you know anything about the card 
trick ?—No; I never heard of it, and never saw it. 
I repeat, on the back of the cards was written 
“protection” 

56,293. Written by whom ?—I believe by the ward 
manager. Isaw the cards Mr. Stanley gave. 

56,294. Did you go to Mr. Stanley and tell him the 
two men would go ?—We went to the committee room, 
and finding the place in a state of turmoil and siege, 
we said they had better send for the police. Mr. 
Stanley said, “ There are two men outside, go and give 
them tickets to protect the room,” which I did. ; 

56,295. I understand you to pledge your oath that 
that is correct ?—Yes, 


56,296. Your object was to protect the committee 


rooms?—Yes. 

56,297. You thought the protection was necessary ? 
—Certainly. We were asked to do that. 

56,298. Had you had any conversation, you, Mr. 
Stevens, and the other gentleman, about the employ- 
ment of any men ?—Nothing. 

56,299. Not a word ?—Not a word. 

56,300. During the whole day ?—No, 


Mr: GARDINER STEVENS recalled and further examined. 


56,301. (Mr. Howard.) 
a word. 


Mr. Epwarp Oram recalled and further examined. 


56,302. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any conversation ? 
—Not a word. I did not know the two men were 
voters. 

56,308. The great bulk of the male population of 
Norwich are voters >—It was a quarter before four. 

56,304. You had no conversation ?—I merely went 
round to know how the election was going on. 

56,305. Did you, in point of fact, engage any other 
person on the election day ?>—I did not. 

(Mr. Stevens.) I did not. 

(Mr. Back.) 1 did not. 

56,306. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any intention of 
doing so >—No. 

56,307. Were you aware that cards were being 
issued by the Conservatives >—Certainly not. 

56,308. You swear there was no colourable employ- 
ment in this transaction >—I do, 


Had you any conversation about the employment of men during that day ?—Not 


’ 


56,309. Had you been to the “ Robin Hood ”?—I 
had. ‘ 

(Mr. Stevens.) So had I. It was in a most dis- 
graceful state of siege. I saw Mr. Stanley in the road, 
coming out of the “ Robin Hood.” Isaw Mr. Gilbert 


ride down on horseback ; I made him acquainted with 


the facts, and he immediately rode off at rapid speed 
to the station and sent down police to protect the 
voters and the-place. 

56,310. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any intention in 
employing the men except for protection ?—I did not 
employ them at all, / 

56,311. When did you hear of it for the first time ? 
—In this court this morning. Idid not know any 
more about it than the man in the moon. 

56,312. The “man in the moon” knows a great — 
deal, ?—Yes, if you can get at him. 


Mr. Pair Back recalled and further examined. 


56,313. (Mr. Howard.) A man named Arthur 
Hunt referred to you, and I will tell you what he 
said. He was examined on the 10th September ?— 
(The shorthand notes of the evidence were read.) 
He merely caught me in the street, going to business 
one morning, and he said he had made several appli- 


cations for employment. I said, “I really do not 
“ know anything about it, you should apply to the 
“ ward managers.” a 

56,314. That was all ?—That was all; it was in the 
street. iM 
56,315, (Mr. Howard, to the chief constable.) .. 


\ 


~ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


My recollection of your evidence is that there was a 
considerable amount of disturbance at the “Robin 
Hood.” 

.( The chief tonstable.) At the “ Robin Hood,” and 
the polling place as well. f 

56,316. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard this 
evidence. Are you able to say that it was in a state 
of siege for the time being ? 


Me. JoserH Strantey recalled and further examined. 


56,318. (Mr. Howard.) What do you say about 
this, Mr. Stanley?—The verslon of Mr. Back is 

correct. 

56,319. When did you see them about sending the 
men down ?—I must follow up what I have already 
tol2 you. I had seen the disturbance in St. Miles’ at 
the “Grapes,” and I had ascertained the way these 
people had left whom we call the roughs. I found 
they had gone on to the “Fountain,” which was 
another Conservative committee room, in the same 
ward as the “Robin Hood.” I saw them going up 
the road. When I reached the “ Robin Hood,” I 
found the place was entirely swarmed with the people, 
so much so that it was impossible to get into the 
house. I succeeded in getting in the back way. I 
saw Mr. Cross. I said, “ This is a nice state of things,” 
He said, “1 cannot help it, I cannot get out one way 
or the other.” I said, “This state of things ought 
not to be, you cannot go on with the work.” He said, 
“No” Isaid, “Do not you want some protection, to 
look after these things?” He said, “ I cannot get out 
of the committee room.” I said, “ If you will authorise 
me to send up a man or two for that purpose, I will 
willingly do so.” Mr. Cross gave me two tickets, and 


Witiism Joux Barrett recalled and further examined. 


56,324. (Mr. Howard.) Were* you employed to 
protect ?—I was asked io do it, and I said I did not 
like a broken head. 


Wictiam Barnes recalled and further examined. 


56,328. (Mr. Howard.) Were you employed to 
protect ?—Yes. i 

56,329. Did you go and protect the place ?—I went 
and waited about the “ Robin Hood ” a little while. 

56,330. Did you render any services ?>—There was 
nothing going on when we went back again. 


Witiiam Joun Barrett, recalled and further examined. 


56,334. (Mr. Howard.) Were you asked to vote? 


—No. Someone said, “Go on and vote.” : 


Me. Garprver C. Stevens recalled and further examined. 
Howard.) Is that true 7—Thatis right ; 


56,336. (Mr. 
but it was a long time before we had the cards. 


Mr. Josep STantey recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) Allow me to mention one matter. 
It has been stated in this box, by one of the witnesses, 
in giving evidence here, that Mr. Harry Bullard in one 
election was driving about with a lot of people, and 
that he went into a certain house named the “ Elm 
Tavern.” and took alot of people from there to vote. 
I was with Mr. Bullard during the time that he was 
about ich on that day, and there is not a word of 
truth in that statement. True it is that Mr. Bullard 
did go into a small house with me, and I believe the 
name is the “ Elm Tavern,” down at Cation. 

. (Mr. Goldney.) A red brick house on the 


left hand ?—-Yes. Mr. Bullard went in there for no 
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(The chief constable.) There was a good deal of Mr. P. Back. 
pushing. I did not see so much at the “ Robin Hood.” 
The polling place is opposite. 

56,317. (Mr. Howard.) Did it appear to you that 
there was such a disturbance that it made protection * 
necessary ?— 


( The chief constable.) 1 think so. 


19 Oct. 1875. 


Mr.J. Stanley. 


wrote upon the back, “ protection,’ which is not on 
ordinary messenger card. | saw Mr. Oram and Mr. 
Gardiner Stevens with Mr. Back. He drew my 
attention to the state of things. I believe he had been 
down to the “ Robin Hood,” and I could not succeed 
in getting in. I said, “ There are two men who asked 
“ me for some little employment, and said I had 
“ nothing to do with this ward, I could not give em- 
“ ployment, nor did I know anything of them.” But 
Mr. Back having drawn my attention to that, of which 
I was fully aware, I told him of those two men, and 
Mr. Back went across. 

56,320. The cards were accordingly given to them ? 
—They were. 

56,321. With the real intention, as I understand, of 
preventing any mischief there ?—Of sending them 
down to the “ Robin Hood.” 

56,322. You describe it as astate of siege, and so 
did the other witness. The chief constable thought 
protection necessary. Now I ask you, upon your oath, 
was that the intention with which the two men were 
engaged, so far as you are aware?—So far as | am 
aware, certainly. 

56,323. And that only ?—And that only.* 


W. J. Barrett. 


56,325. You were asked to protect ?7—Yes. 
56,326. You were afterwards paid ?—Yes. 
56,327. Did you protect ?—Certainly not. 


W. Barnes. 


56,331. Did you learn that there had been a dis- 
turbance there ?—-I did not hear about it. There was 
a tremendous scramble to get to vote. 

56,332. You were not asked by anyone to vote ?— 
They said, “ Go and vote.” 

56,333. Who said that ?—Mr. Stevens. 


56,335. That is something like it?—He said, “ Go 
on and vote.” 


( Barrett.) Yes, it was. 


purpose in connection with the election; he went in 
there for another purpose. I stood at the door until he 
came out, and we then proceeded via Magdalen Street 
to the Market Place. The fact of there being a 
number of men with him, happened in this way, he 
was making extensive alterations. 


56,337a. He has told us all that.—It is 
true; he did not speak to a single voter. 


56,338. Your statement and Mr. Bullard’s corres- 
pond.—Yes, I was with him. I do not think Mr. 
Bullard knew the name of the house, because he asked . 
me afterwards. : 


perfectly 


aie. Hauae Bunras recalled sud further examined. 


(The witness.) I wish to state that the reason I 
come here this morning more particularly is because 
in a very animated conyersation a few days ago with 


Mr. Womersley, we both got to very high words. At ere 
the time I was staying at Lowestoft, Mr. Womersley 


came to my lodgings and somewhat intruded. Iam 
7M3 


Mr, A. 
Bullard. 


19 Oct. 1875. 


E. W. Watis. 


S. Thetford. 


W. Fiddy. 


Mr. G. A. 


Stevens. 
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sorry to say I used strong language to him. He ac- 
cused me of perjury. I called him a liar, and added 
an epithet to it. I have, therefore, thought it right to 
bring three of the men who are now in court to prove 
that what I said was true. They went round the city 
with me. These are three of the men who left my 
house at Hillesdon with me, and we went round near 
New Catton Church. If you remember, I stated 
positively, in my evidence, that I did not go into the 
“Elm Tavern.” I wish to correct that mistake, which 
occurred in this way: I met, at an early stage of this 
Commission, Mr. Stevens, who is connected with the 
Liberal party. I thought in a manner of chaff he 
said to me, “There is something about you and the 
‘Elm Tavern.’” I said, ‘There is nothing in that.” 
I know the “Elm Tavern ” is on Elm Hill, and there 
T had an altercation with a man who laughed and 
said, “It is all very well of you, Mr. Bullard, bringing 
up one voter out of that lot.” We had one man to 
drive to the first ward in Princes Street. I thought 
that was the circumstance Mr. Stevens alluded to. 
When I was here before, and was asked about the 
“Elm Tavern,” I said distinctly that I did not go into 
it. There appears.to be an “ Hlm Tavern” down by 
the “‘Whalebone.” I remember I went into some 
public-house in the seventh ward ; but at that time I 


Epwarp WALTER WATTS sworn and examined. 


56,342. (Mr. Howard.) Is the statement of Mr. 
Bullard true >—Yes. 

56,343. Have you anything to add?—No, What 
I have heard said in the witness box is perfectly true. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


did not know the name of it was the “ Elm Tavern.” 
Now I have been told it is. It is one of the firm’s, 
I felt it very keenly that Mr. Womersley, a strong 
partisan, should thus accuse me after intruding himself 
upon me. Mr, Stevens was with him, and it appeared 
to me to be aplant. I felt it very keenly to be accused 


by Mr. Womersley, a man who is said to have come. 


here with 15s, a week and a good character, and is 
now said to have 5,000J. a year, and such a character 
as I would not have. 


56,339. We cannot go into those matters—I am 
sorry that a man like Mr. Womersley should have 
done such a thing. 


56,340. He is not to judge whether you committed 
perjury ; the Commissioners have to. consider those 
matters >—I am sorry I should have used such lan- 
guage as I did to Mr. Womersley. I felt in a passion 
when he questioned my statement in that manner. 


56,341. Those three men now in court were with 
you in the wagonette ?—Those three men left Hilles- 
don with me and were with me the whole time. The 
late Mr. Gharles Bullard was driving, Mr. Stanley 
was on the box, and those three men are here to answer 
any questions you put to them. These men did not 
go into the “ Elm Tavern.” 


~ 


56,344. You did not go into the “ Elm Tavern ” >— 
No, nor yet in the van. 
56,345. You were in the wagonette ?—Yes, 


SAMUEL THETFORD sworn and examined. 


56,346. (Mr. Howard.) Is the statement of Mr, 
Bullard true ?—Yes. 


56,347. Have you anything to add >—No. 


WILLIAM Fippy sworn and examined. 


56,348. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard Mr. 


Bullard’s statement >—Yes. 


56,349. Is it true ?—Yes. 
56,350. Have you anything to add ?—No. 


Mr. Grorcr ALDEN STEVENS recalled and further examined. 


56,351. (Mr. Howard.) Did you go to Lowestoft 
with Mr. Womersley ?—Mr. Womersley and I went 
to Lowestoft for the purpose of looking at a house 
which Mr. Bullard was staying at, with the view to 


. purchasing it ; in fact, negotiations are going on at 


the present time. Mr. Bullard was standing outside 
with a telescope in his hand. Mr, Womersley spoke 
to him. Ido not think I spoke to Mr. Bullard at all. 
I heard Mr. Womersley speak to him. They were 
both exceedingly excited. I merely brought Mr. 


- Womersley away as soon as I could. 


Mrs. Holmes. 


56,352. Did you hear Mr. Womersley accuse Mr. 
Bullard of perjury ?—I heard him accuse him of 
saying in the witness box what was not true. 

56,358. Did he use the word “ perjury ” ?—He said, 


“* What you said in the witness box was not true. I 
saw you go into the ‘ Elm Tavern’ myself.” 


56,354. Did he say it was “perjury ” ?—I will not 
contradict Mr. Bullard. My impression is that he did 
not use the -word “ perjury.” I will not contradict 
Mr. Bullard upon that. I saw they were both excited, 
and I was desirous of drawing Mr. Womersley away. 


56535. It certainly is a thing likely to make a 
gentleman excited, to accuse him of perjury ?—I was 
anxious to stop any fracas. I had no notion of seeing 
Mr. Bullard there. As to its being a “plant” I had 
not the slightest conception of anything of the kind. 


(Mr. Bullard.) I apologise to Mr. Stevens for using 
the word “plant.” The other part I adhere to. 


Mrs. Hormes recalled and further examined. 


56,356. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know those three 
men, Brett, Staff, and Barber >—I know two. 

56,357. Which two ?—Mr. Brett and Mr. Staff. 

56,358. George Barber is the old man ?—Yes. 

56,359. Did you see that man on the election day ? 
—No. 

55,360. The polling day, Friday the 5th March 
that would be. Did you not see them at all >—Not 
that I am aware of. 

56,361. Do you know Mrs. Lockwood ?—Yes. 

56,362. Were you with her on the election day ?— 
Some part of the day. 

56,363. Did you see Mr. Barber on that day >—I do 
not know Mr. Barber. 

56,364. Look at him. Did you see him ?—No. 

56,365. Are you sure ?—Yes. | 

56,366. Where did you see Staff and Brett that 
ay ?—I do not know that I saw those men at all that 

ay. 


56,367. I cannot allow you to talk like that ; tell 
me one way or the other whether you did or not >— 
I cannot say that I saw them. 

56,368. Did you or did you not see them ?—I did 
not see them. : 

56,369. Will you swear that you did not see either 
of those two men on the polling day ?—I will swear 
I never saw Mr. Brett, Mr. Staff I did. I do not 
that I saw that man (pointing). : 

56,370. Did you see them on the polling day ?— 
Not that I am aware of. 

56,371. You have given an account of this matter 
before to-day ?—I have not. 

56,372. You have ?—I have not. 4 

56,373. Have you anything to say about them ?— 
No. re 

56,374. Are you aware of any transaction between 
you on the polling day ?—No. 

56,375. Not any ?—Not any. 


a’ 
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GrorGe Barer recalled and further examined. ~ 


56,376. (Mr, Howard.) Have you anything to add to your evidence ?—No. 


Henry Starr recalled and further examined. 


56,377. (Mr. Howard.) Have you anything to add 
to your evidence ?—I should like to tell you what 
Lheard Mrs. Holmes say. This woman said Mrs. 
Lockwood told her she could get 100/., and she would 
get half of it if she told lies about me. This woman 
spoke to me. 

56,378. Mrs. Holmes ?—Yes ; Mrs. Holmes told me 
last night that this Mrs. Lockwood promised her half 
100/. if she would swear she saw me take the money, 
and that Mrs. Lockwood would have 100/. to come 
and swear that she saw me take the money. 

56,379. That Mrs. Lockwood should have 1001. ?>— 
Should have 1002. 


56,380, From whom ?—I do not know from whom ; 
and she was going to give this woman half of it. 


56,3881. Mrs. Holmes told you that Mrs. Lockwood 
could have 100/., and she one half 2—If she said she 
saw me take the money. ura 


56,382. If that woman said she saw you take the 
money ?—Yes. 


56,383, Last night >—Yes. 
56,384. In the presence of Brett ?>—No, Barber. 


56,385. Is that true, Barber ?— ( George Barber) 
Yes, it is. 


Mrs. Houmes recalled and further examined. 


56,386. (Mr. Howard.) Have you anything to say 
to that, or would you rather wait until I call you 
another time ?—As you please. 


56,387. I will give you the chance, if you would 
rather think it over ?—It is quite right what the man 
says. 


WituiAm Brett recalled and further examined. 


56,388. (Mr. Howard.) Have you anything to 
add to your evidence ?>—No. 

56,389. What do you say about ;-this matter ?>—I 
know nothing at all about it. 

56,390. Where were you on the day of the election ? 
—I was walking about; I never saw Mr. Staff that 
day. 

36,391. (Mr. Howard.) Staff, did you see Brett 
that day ?—I was in the country. 

56,392. (Mr. Howard.) Now, Brett, what were you 
doing on the day of the election, except walking about ? 
—Nothing, walking about. 

56,393. Where ?—Different places, I cannot tell 
you where. 

56,394. Were you doing anything in the town ?— 
No. 

56,395. Nothing at all ?—No. 

' 56,396. Were you not employed on the election 
day ?>—No, certainly not. 

56,397. Not by anyone ?—No. 

56.398. Whatis your ordinary work >—Shoemaking. 


56,399. Were you not engaged in your own trade 
during the day >—No. 

56,400. Why ?—I could have went to work if I 
had liked. 

56,401. Were you engaged in your own work on the 
polling day ?—I do not know what you mean. 

56,402. I will undertake to make you know what I 
mean, you had better put yourself in my hands. Were 
you not employed on the election day ?—I was not 
employed by anyone. 

56,403. Were you engaged in your own work on 
the election day? Answer my question. — Was I 
engaged ? 

56,404. Answer the question. 
in your own work-:on the election day ?—~No. 

56,405. What were you doing ?—-Nothing. 

56,406. Why did not you do your own work on the 
election day >—Why did not I do it? 

56,407. I will call you at a future time. I warn 
every one of you, when you come to this court again 
to give a proper account of this transaction. You may 
go. 


SamuEL Hani Wuitey recalled and further examined. 


56,408. (Mr. Howard.) Do you wish now to makea 
statement ?—Yes; Mr. Miller states that when he first 
came down to my house, he brought me 5/. by Mr. 
Coaks’ orders. When he came to my house he came 
through the shop into the kitchen; [ was sitting at the 
fireside. He said, “Here, Wiley, I have brought 
you some money.” I said, “How much?” He said, 
“Y have brought you ten guineas.” I said, “ Very 
well,” and he threw me down a piece of paper, and he 
said, “ Put your name to it,” and I wrote upon it my 
name. 

56,409. He) put down a piece of paper, and then 
you signed it?’—Yes, then he paid me the money. I 
took the ten guineas, and I gave him half a sovereign 
for himself for coming down, so I had the 10/. and J 
gave him the half sovereign. 

56,410. This is the first time you have told us that. 
I only ask you whether it is true. It is-a pity you 
did not state it when Mr. Miller was here ?—It was 
10/. I received. bi 

56,411. This the first time you have told the Com- 
missioners about the 10s.?—I did not know that I 
wanted to speak about the 10s. AsI gave that to 
Mr. Miller that was between ourseives, therefore -[ 
do not know that I wanted to {speak about that. It 
was true I had 10/., but Thad no more. <As regards 
bringing .me down 5/. and I should say I had ten 

uineas before, not a word was mentioned about it. 

56,412. Is there any other point you want to speak 


to ?—It is hardly likely he would bring me down 51. 
by his governor’s orders. 

56,413. I will not allow any witnesses to comment 
upon their own evidence. We are the judges of that. 
Do you contradict any other statement >—That is 
false. 

56,414. I quite understand you.—That is all. 

56,415. You shall say everything you wish. Is 
there anything else you want to contradict ?—That is 
all as to Mr, Miller. 

56,416. Then go to some one else.—Mr. Berry 
said when he happened with me on St. George’s Bridge, 
he stopped and spoke about Mr. Warner. Mr. Warner, 
sir, never was mentioned by him, nor I never men- 
tioned Mr. Warner to him. All I said to Mr. Berry 
was, “ Will you speak to your. governor to send me 
some money down?” 4. asNIte 


* 


66,417. That is what you said before. Is it true? 
—That is true. 0 


56,418. What Mr. Berry says is false >—It is utterly 
false, there is no mistake about it; we did not pass 
more than two or three words together. 

56,419. Go to the next point. I understand you to 
say that what he swore is false, and what you swear is 
true ?—It is true. ‘I hope you will judge it right. 

56,420. We will try to do so.—I hope you will. 
Then Mr. Coaks said that I went to him and asked 
him to set me on for a job. Inever went to Mr, Coaks 
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until he sent for me, and when I went to Mr. Coaks’s 
the clerk below said, “ Who do you want to see?” I 
said, “Mr. Coaks has sent for me.” Says the other 
man, “Is there anyone upstairs ;” there was another | 


clerk sitting at the side. “He said, “ Yes.” 


56,421. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I want to give you a 
warning. If you do not, when the Commissioners 
meet here again, come and name someone of the 40 
people whom you say you bribed, I shall be indisposed 
to extend any mercy to you?—I cannot help it. I 
must take the consequences. I know not one, and I 
could bribe 100 to-morrow and not know one 18 months 
after. Ina large place like that there are so many 
people about. 

56,422. Could you bribe 100 on the polling day in 
Norwich ?—I could do it, and not know one of them 
18 months afterwards. 

56,423, If you were wanted to do it you could ?— 
I believe I could. 

56,424. How much do you think you would have to 
pay them for their votes ?—You can get them at 
almost any price. 

56,425. Could any stranger come and do it?—As 
well as me. 

56,426. And would know them all and be sure he 
got voters ?—He would know the same as I did. I 
looked at the cards ; I thought they were voters. I did 
not ask them whether they had votes. 


<- 
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56,427. (Mr. Howard.) It is due to you to say 
that you have given as a reason why you knew they 
were voters, that they had the cards ?—That is the 
reason. 

56,428. I did not understand it at first ; but now it 


‘is quite.right you should have the benefit of that P—I 


was going to tell you. 

56,429. Try and be alittle speedy, if you can.—I 
am not so fluent of speech, perhaps, as some of you 
gentlemen, or used to being in a court like this. 

56,430. You do not do it at all badly.—Neither for 
one thing nor yet another. One clerk said to the 
other,’ “Is Mr. Coaks engaged?” He said, “ Yes, Sir 
Henry Stracey is upstairs.” But Mr. Coaks denies 
that. 

56,431. Your evidence is of so much importance 
that I do not think the time the Commissioners have 
at present is sufficient to do you the justice you ought 
to have done to you. I do not think we ought to put 
you to the least disadvantage in this matter. Under 
those circumstances I will postpone your examination, 
Of the first opportuuity that does offer you shall have 
due notice,,to come and give your explanations. - Do 
you understand ?— Yes. 

56,432. You may rely upon that. We attach some im- 
portance to your statement. We wish you to have the 
best opportunity of telling us, all about it, and I should 
not do you justice by taking your evidence shortly. 


Me. H. J. Mituer recalled and further examined. 


56,433. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Wiley has just stated 
for the first time that he gave you 10s. out of the 
10 guineas ?—I have just heard of it. I give it my 
positive and indignant denial. 1 never had one single 
farthing from Mr. Wiley, and I should not have taken 
it if it had been offered. 


(Mr. Wiley.) You came for that purpose. 


(Mr. Howard.) We cannot allow witnesses to 


address each other in that way. Leave us to consider 
these matters. ; 


Mr. SAMUEL HASTER recalled and further examined. 


56,434. (Mr. Howard.) Do you wish to add any- 
thing ?—I simply wish to contradict the statement made 
in the witness box by Buttifant, alias “ Dugen.” It is 
very insignificant, but I think I ought to mention it. 
He said he found me in my committee room with my 
feet on the table drinking wine and smoking cigars. I[ 
think it very absurd that he should come before you 
and tell such a deliberate lie as that. I thought it my 
duty to contradict it. 

56,435-6. You do contradict it?—Yes. I think I 
might demonstrate that as being wrong. ‘There is 
another thing I wish to correct. If you look over 


my list of employés you will find the name of Philip 
Hutchin ; that should be Philip Hudson. He is a 
man living, I believe, in Thorn Lane. 

56,437. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know anything 
about Kemp’s men?—Nothing ; only we had an alter- 
cation after the election, about the payment, and I 
distinctly refused to pay him. 

56,437a. You had some protectors when you went 
out at night ?—Well, I went with Kemp two nights 
in the procession, but I had no idea that Kemp had 
entered into a contract with these men. : 

56,488. That is all you wish to say P—That is all. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next, 26th October. 


FORTY-SECOND DAY. 


Tuesday, 26th October 1875. 


(Mr. Howard.) The Commissioners will now com- 
plete the evidence of some persons who have already 
been before them, and examine one or two other 
witnesses. It appears to me and to one of my 
brother Commissioners, that (excepting three or four 
witnesses in London, whose evidence can with greater 
facility, and far less expense and inconvenience, be 
taken there,) all persons whose evidence is useful or 
expedient for the purposes and objects of the Com- 
mission, will now have been called and examined ;, and 
the sittings of the Commission at Norwich will, there- 
fore, terminate to-morrow. I regret to add that in 
adopting this course we have not-the concurrence of 
one of my brother Commissioners, who has hitherto 
declined, and still declines, to concur. He has desired 
that the messengers, whose employment has already 


been the subject of so much inquiry, should themselves 
be called and examined ; but, after the most careful 
deliberation, I, and my. brother Commissioner who 
shares my opinion, are unable to take that view. If, 
in our judgment, it were so obligatory in point of law 
as to preclude any option or discretion in the matter, 
or really useful or expedient in fact, to take their 
evidence, that evidence would of course be taken, even 
though the examination of such a multitude of 
witnesses should almost indefinitely extend the inquiry, 
and entail vast expense. at 

(Mr. M‘Mahon.) I only wish to say that Iam the 
third Commissioner referred to. From the very first 
moment that this proposal of dispensing with the 
evidence of the impeached messengers was suggested, 
I expressed the strongest possible opinion that making 
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a report without examining those persons, would be, 
in fact, a distinct violation of the terms of the statute 
under which we are sitting. In consequence of that, 
my brother Commissioners made an application to the 
Home Office for authority to dispense with the exami- 
nation of those witnesses. What I say now I am at 
liberty to say, because I did distinctly state to the 
Home Office, in the report I made, that I had made 
no secret in any place at any time of my objection to 
such a course of proceeding. The application of my 
_ brother Commissioners has been before the Home 
Office for certainly more than six weeks. No answer 
in favour of their views has been given. I retain the 
opinion I originally expressed. I regret extremely 
that there should be any difference of opinion between 
us, but if is my opinion, clearly and distinctly, that 
within the statute we have no choice but to examine 
the messengers, as they were charged with corruption, 
I regret that we shall separate and leave Norwich to- 
morrow without examining at Norwich all persons 
charged with the offence of corrupt practices at the 
Parliamentary election, whom it is our duty to 
examine. I regret as much as my learned brethren, 
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that this should occur ; but it is my clear and decided 
opinion upon which I have never varied from the first 
moment the matter was mooted, that we ought not to 
leave Norwich without examining the incriminated 
messengers. 

(Mr. Goldney.) As my brother Commissioners have 
stated their views, it is only right that I should state 
mine on the subject. I most entirely agree with the 
Chief Commissioner in his construction of the law, 
after a careful consideration of it, and I most entirely 
agree with him on the question of judging as to 
whether it is right and proper to continue this exami- 
nation, for the mere sake of taking the evidence of 
several thousands more people. By taking the course 
we are now taking, the examination of those witnesses 
is not irrevocably cut off, and if at any future period 
it should be deemed necessary to examine those 
witnesses, power is given to ourselves and others in 
the Act of Parliament to do so. 

I am not prepared to sit here, whatever anyone else 
may do, and pledge the city to an examination which 
must extend over many months, if it is once begun 
upon at all. 


JOHN COPLAND sworn and examined, 


56,439. (Mr. Goldney.) 1 understand that you 
‘were the chief messenger at the central committee 
rooms during the 1875 election >—Well, I had charge 
of them. 

56,440. And you had charge, at all events, of a 
considerable portion of the messengers ?—Some of 
them ; I kept the time. 

56,441. You timed about 60. There were 120 
altogether ?—I-timed somewhere about 60. 

56,432. Who put those 60 on?—A portion were 
put on by me, and a portion by Mr. Gee. 

56,448. Mr. Gee said in his evidence that he put 
on about 60, and that we must refer to you for the 
rest of them ?—They were messengers and bill posters 
that I had. 

56,444. Do you know what proportion of those 
were voters ?—A very small proportion, 

56,445. They were about equally divided with 
regard to Mr. Gee’s ?—Not equally divided. I should 
say that not above one-third of mine were voters. 

56,446. You put them on ?—Yes. 

56,447. Where did you get them from ?—They 
made application at the rooms. 

56,448. Were they the same men as had been 
employed in 1874 ?—Some few of them. 

56,449. What were your instructions about the 
employment of messengers?—By Mr. Stevens you 
mean. ; 

56;450. Well, Mr. Stevens gave the instructions. 
What were your instructions about the employment 
of messengers ?—Not to put on any more messengers 
than was really necessary. 

56,451. How many had you on in 1874?—1 had 
not much to do with the employment in 1874, 

56,452. You were at the central committee rooms ? 
—I was at the central committee rooms. 

_ 56,453. How many were there on in 1874 ?—I 
should say not so many at the central committee 
rooms as there were in 1875; not quite so many. 

56,454. How was it, after Mr. Steven’s caution, 
that you put on more in 1875 then were put on in 
1874?—I thought it was necessary. I found it was 
necessary from what I done. I cannot account for 
other people. ' 

56,455. Did you employ any of the men for making 
the doorway ?—There were three or four of them 
doing that, removing a partition in that place. 

56,456. And cleaning out the rooms ?— Yes. 

56,457. How many were there employed ?—There 
might be altogether five or six. That was an old 
part which had to be got ready, and then they re- 
moved to the other side of the building. It was not 
convenient. 

56,458. They were only engaged for the first day 
or two?—The first day or two; in fact all the mes- 
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sengers that were put on were mainly put on on the 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 

56,459. When did you first begin putting on a 
number of messengers ?—Not until the Tuesday. 

56,460, What did they begin todo. First of all 
how many had you on the Saturday ?>—I think two 
were put on on the Friday ; on the Saturday there 
were ‘two or three more, and on the Monday a little 
increase, but on the Tuesday when the things began 
to come in working order we found the necessity of 
having several more. 

56,461. You put on 100 more on the Tuesday ?— 
No, not 100 on the Tuesday; Mr. Gee had others on 
as doorkeepers. 

56,462. Did your men, and Mr. Gee’s men, work 
separately >—No, they mixed up together. 

56,463. How many had Mr. Gee on the Saturday ? 
—He might have five or six, I should think as door- 
keepers. 

56,464. How many doors are there ?—Four stair- 
cases, a very large building; in fact they found it 
necessary to put doorkeepers to each of the rooms so 
that you could get into the building at all times. 
There are about 40 rooms. 

56,465. You say some of them were bill posters. 
Where did they post bills ?—Bill distributors. The 
posting was mainly done under Lyner, Tyler and 
Wilkins, professional bill posters. There were several 
men sent out with them to assist them in carrying the 
ladders and things. 

56,466 >—Sent by you?—Sent from the central 
committee rooms. I think that work was performed 
a good deal in the night time. 

56,467. They posted them all over the city —They 
posted them all over the city; it was necessary to 
post them by night because they were covered up. 

56,468. Who were the bill distributors ?—I had 
mostly charge of that. 

56,469. What did they do?—I should think alto- 
gether we had 20,000 bills send down. 

56,470. Did they merely hand them about in the 
streets ?—They were sent round to all the committee 
rooms. In fact all the bills were sent to the central 
for everything ; bills for ward meetings and bills for 
all purposes, and then sent out again to the different 
committee rooms in the wards. There were a great 
many bills. ‘The bill I think was signed “ A Norwich 
Trader.” 5,000 of them were folded and sent out 
with orders to put them into the letter boxes and all 
business places that they possibly could. Then there 
were 5,000 in answer to that by another gentleman. 

56,471. These bill distributors had not to go to any 
one particular house indicated on the envelope ?—No, 
all over the city. 

56,472, One man would take one district, and 
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another man another district ?—Sometimes I have 
sent out two to each ward ; for large wards the bill 
come there in tremendous lots. 

56,473. Which bills were they ?—A 
of them handbills. 

56,474. The same class of bills as you sent down 


great many 


‘to the committee rooms?—Yes, I have a copy of 


almost every bill sent out ; I preserved them. 

56,475. What is the size. (The witness described 
the various sizes of the bills.) You sent them out 
quite independently of what they were doing at the 
ward committee rooms ?—Yes. When I found 
there were no messengers required to go to the 
different wards J sent them out with bills. 

56,476. Of course you had a great many about the 
premises all day for protection’—There were some 
about. 

56,477. How many would you have there for pro- 
tection ?—Well, that I cannot say exactly. I know 
two was pretty sharp in the work myself ; I did not 
pay much attention to that. 

56,478. Twenty or 30 ?—I do not think there were 
so many as that. 

56,479. What did you do towards the processions at 
night ?—-I had nothing to do with them. 

56,480. Did not you find some men for the proces- 
sions ?—I believe all the men put on as watchers went 
to the processions at night. 

56,481. Then they had 2s. 6d. extra for it ?—I do 
not think they had from the central, ] never heard 
about that. 

56,482: Not from the central ?—I think not. 

56,483. Had you any guide for putting the men on. 


’ How did you know what to put on ?>—Sometimes the 


men would be away from the committee room when 
there were 20, 30, or 40 letters to go to different 
gentlemen that were on different committees. Those 
letters had to be dispatched to them as quickly as 
possible. I could not trust them to one messenger. 
Sometimes I gave them one each to take. 

56,484. How do you mean ?—For instance there 
was a letter sent down to Mr. Daynes, at Eaton, a mile 
and ahalf. ‘There was a messenger sent specially with 
that. 

56,485. How did you come to pick out the men. 
You said they applied in great numbers to you ?—I 
might have put on four times as many as applied if I 
had put on all that applied. 

56,486. When they applied, how did you know who 
to take ?—I did not make any selection of that sort; 
I took the first that came. 

56,487. You took them in the order in which they 
applied ?—Yes, just as they came. 

56,488. We have heard that you went down and 
engaged several of the publicans’ rooms ?—I think I 
engaged three or four in the second ward. White I 
think engaged most of them. 

56,489. Which White was that >—The man that was 
drowned. 

56,490. The landlord of the “ Queen of Hungary ” ? 
—Yes, he was the secretary of the Liberal Associa- 
tion in the second ward, and he used to take all the 
houses. : 

56,491. Was that the reason why his house was 
taken ?—I believe it was through White that the 
“* Queen of Hungary ” was taken in that way. 

56,492. Acting under his instructions, you went to 
these different public-houses, &c. ?—I took no instruc- 
tions from him. © 

56,493. Whom did you take instructions, from ?— 
He engaged some himself and the others I engaged 
by orders in some way or the other from Mr. Stevens 
or Gee or some one in authority. 

56,494. Did they give you a list of houses, or did 
they sometimes say “Go and engage such and such a 
house ” ?—I will tell you. 

56,495. First of all, which houses did you engage ? 
—There was the “Lord Camden”; that should have 
been the central committee room in that ward, but by 


some means after I had agreed with Mr. Green for 
that, some alteration was made. 
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56,496. Who sent you to the “ Lord Camden ” ?—J 
do not know now whether it was Mr. Kent or not. 

56,497. I thought he had a committee room of his 
own ?—He had, but he came up sometimes, and some- 
times I was down there. 

56,498. He sent you to engage the ‘‘ Lord Camden ” ? 
—-Yes, I think it was either Mr. Kent or Mr. Gee, I 
do not know which: that was the early part of the 
election. 

56,499. The Saturday ?—No, not so soon as the 
Saturday. 
56,500. The Monday or Tuesday >—The Monday 
or Tuesday, not before I should think, There was a 
determination not to engage the “ Queen of Hungary ” 
at all. The man brought in a bill thg year before for 
somewhere about 9J. or 102., &c. ; there were broken 
windows, and removing a bedstead to make room. 
That Mr. Stevens disputed and would not pay. I 

think he paid him that year 2/. 10s. out of the lot. 

56,501. That was in 1874 ?—That was in 1874, and 
then they agreed not to have the ‘ Queen of Hungary ” 
any more, but White broke through that and engaged 
it. \e 

56,502. What was the next one you engaged ?—I 
think the next two were at Haton, one was the “ French 
Horn”; there is a large concert room there. 

56,508. What was the other one ?—I think the other 
was the “Blue Bell.” 

56,504. Who sent you there ?—I do not know that 
anyone sent me particularly. The bills were sent out 
for different meetings to the committee rooms, and then 
I had to see that the rooms were ready for the meeting. 
Sometimes the bills have been printed before the 
publicans have been talked to at all about it. 


56,505. They were publicans who expected their 
house to be engaged ?—I don’t think they were. 

56,506. The man at the “ French Horn” if he knew 
nothing about it might have let his room to any one else? 
—He was a thorough going Liberal; he would put 
himself to any inconvenience for us. 

56,507. You would go to people you knew ?—I 
certainly should not go to the Conservatives for that- 
purpose. 

56,508. You only go to people you know ?—Only to 
people we can depend upon ; decided Liberals. 

56,509. What other houses did you engage besides 
the “ French Horn” in the second ward ?—There was 
a meeting at the “Colchester Arms.” That I had 
nothing to do with; that was arranged by White. 

56,510. I mean the rooms which you engaged ?— 
“ The Fleece” in Bridewell Alley ; that was taken 
tor a meeting. There is a large concert room. 

56,511. Who sent you to engage that. I want to 
know who arranged these things ?—I think they were 
arranged by the committee of the second ward. 

‘66,512. Why should you go?—I had the getting 
out of all the bills, the printing order. That order 
was sent up “We want a meeting at the ‘French 
Horn’ or any other place.” I had then to send down 
to the printers and the bills were sent down to me. 

56,513, And you took your orders from Mr. Gee or 
Mr. Sievens >—Yes, or if they came from the second 
ward they would no doubt come from Mr. Kent. [I 
believe the committee arranged all these meetings in 
the different wards. ‘There were generally about two 
meetings in each ward every evening. 

56,514, Did these messengers go to the meetings >— 
No, I never sent them to any meetings. 

56,515. It was no part of their business >— 

56,516. They only had to carry out bills or mes- 
sages?—Bills and things at the committee rooms | 
throughout the city. 

56,517. That is eight other committee rooms ?— 
Yes, sometimes. Parcels have been despatched off 
and then there has been something else. 

56,518. That was bad management?—I do not 
know ; the manager in a central committee room 
cannot manage things for each of the ward managers. 

56,519. Which do you think required the most mes- 
sengers ?—I kept the thing as close as I possibly could. * ’ 
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56,520. You found you wanted 60 besides that Mr. 
Gee had ?—Yes. 

86,521. (Mr. Howard.) I understand you had some- 
thing to do with the destruction of papers P—Not 
destruction ; do not apply that term to me if you 
please. 

56,522. What do you call it ?—I sold them. They 
were utilised. ; 

56,523. We shall get at it directly. What do you 
call utilising paper documents ?—Well, they were sold 
for waste paper. 

56,524. Do you mean “utilised” or “mutilated.” 
I think you have mistaken the word ?—I considered 
they were valueless, and was told so by Mr. Stevens, 
so I sold them. 

56,525. Where did you sell them ?—Part to Mr. 
Cullingford the paper manufacturer, and the clean 
registers I stripped the outside covers off and sold 
them to Mr. Bugden the grocer; they were more 
valuable to him than to Mr. Cullingford. 

56,526. You sold them ?—Yes. 

56,527. Some of you dined off the proceeds ?—Yes, 
I was head stifler. 

56,528. Did you take care to look at the documents 
to see what they were like, or did you act upon your 
instructions merely >—I acted upon my instructions. 

56,529, There were other documents besides the 
registers ?—I cleared off everything there was. 

56,530, Without hesitation ?—Decidedly so ; I did 
not think there was anything of any use there. 

56,531. Now it turns out that there were some im- 
portant documents there; at all events you did not 
look ?—I know I have been blamed about that. 

56,532. Who has blamed you ?—Mr. Stevens. 

56,533. Mr. Stevens gave you instructions to des- 
troy them?—He said I ought to have been more 
cautious. ' 

56,534. Did you tell him that he might have been ? 
—He is my master. 

56,535. You have now, have you not, seen the error 
of it ?—Of course I have. 

56,536. Remember, you must tell us all you know. 
That bundle contained a considerable number of 
vouchers, did it not?—I can hardly tell you what it 
did contain according to the way it was done. 

56,537. There was something more than registers ? 
—There were street lists and cards. 

56,538. More than that ?—Lists of paupers. 

56,539. What else ?—And other sorts of papers. 

56,540. Including receipts for accounts ?— Well, 
possibly they might. : 

56,541. You did not see any ?—I did not see any. 
I had them all removed from Mr. Stevens’ office. 
When he spoke to me about it he said, “ You may 
“ take them all away, and you may do as you please 
“¢ with them; but have them destroyed, do not let 
“ them get about.” I said, ‘‘ When shall I take them ?” 
He said, “ You shall not take them during office hours,” 
so Ltook them off the same night. There were 36 
stone weight I think altogether. — 

56,542. You took them by night ?—After office 
hours. 

56,543. Was it by night ?—It was by night. 

56,544. How did you carry them ?—I had three to 
help me carry them. There were 36 stone. 

56,545. (Mr. Goldney.) Seven pounds to the stone 
or 14?—14 pounds stone. 

56,546. (Mr. Howard.) You were to take care they 
were destroyed ?—Yes; not to let them get about. I 
did not tell Mr. Stevens until the Commission was over 
that I had sold any at the grocer’s shop. 

56,547. Your instructions were to have them des- 
troyed ?>—Yes. Bt i) 

56,548. You seem to have forgotten how you did it ; 
you ought to have destroyed them according to your 
instructions ’—Some were too good to be. destroyed. 
{I did not think there were anything but pauper lists 
and street, lists which we had marked for registration 
purposes, and of course it would not do to let those 
go. about, because the other side might get hold of 


them. 
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56,549. You took all those things to be destroyed 
which you did not want to'get about ?—Yes; I took 
them all down. , 

56,550. Where did you take them ; to Cullingford ? 
—To the mill. 

56,551. What time of the year was this >—That was 
in October. 

56,552. Did you sort them ?—No. 

56,553. How did you separate those you took 
to the mill from those you sold ?—I strapped the 
covers off the large registers which I knew were 
more valuable and put them by themselves. My two 
grandchildren, my daughter, and myself put them 
into sacks and one or two hampers and crammed them 
down and then took them dewn to Cullingford. 

56,554, Did you tell Mr. Stevens, after this, that you 
had executed his orders ?—He knew I had cleared 
them out. 

56,555, Did you tell him that you had destroyed 
ag according to his instructions >—Not particularly 
that. 
56,556. You kept the secret to yourself, that you 
had sold them ?—I did. 

56,557. I suppose until this Commission sat, Mr. 
Stevens was under the impression that they were all 
destroyed ?—I think he was. 

56,558. You are not able to tell me, in any more 
detail, are you, what they consisted of ?—No, there 
was a large hamper upstairs full. They were nearly 
three to four feet square; they had been accumulating 
for years, registers and registration matters. I did not 
know there were any election matters with them. 

56,559. Is that all you can tell me about those 
papers ?’—It is. The man that took them down to 
Mr. Bugden and the rest to the mill at Mr. Cullingford’s 
has a donkey and cart, and his name is Bawen. 

56,560. Did he sort them ?—He only took them down. 

56,561. You did not wait to see the process of 
pulping ?—No, I left them there; they were shut up 
in my room, when [ got them home all of alump. I 
only took out the best of the registers. 

56,562. Did you take instructions from any one in 
the matter, except Mr. Stevens?—No; I can tell you 
exactly how it occurred. 

56,563. How what occurred?—How I mentioned 
to Mr. Stevens first about these papers. For the last 
two or three years before last year, the few that were 
employed on each side at the registration used to meet 
and have an evening together: I mean both the 
Liberals and Conservatives. Last year it was proposed 
by Mr. Steward (who was the new registrar) that we 
should have the same thing again, but Mr. Stevens 
said “It istoo expensive, we must let that matter go 
for the present.” ‘The Conservative affair came off in 
due course. It was up to the mark, I was told. When 


I was putting these things to rights in Mr. Stevens’ . 


room, I said, “ There are a lot of papers, what shall I 
do with them?” He said, “ The best thing we can do 
is to have the whole lot burnt.” I said, ‘It is a pity 
to burn them, they are valuable ; I can sell them, and 
that would go towards the tea for the messengers. 
The Conservative people have given one, and [ think 
we might give one for our side.” He said, “I do not 
care, you can take them, but let me know what you 
get, and I will give you the rest towards it.” I think 
I made 1/. 18s. Od. 

56,564. Were they all in boxes or baskets before 
you took them away ?—Some of them were in a large 
hamper, some were in a recess in Mr. Steven’s room. 
There was a large door that fell down flat on to the 
floor ; they were stowed there, and I took them out 
and bundled them into the sacks. 

56,565. You did not know what the documents were, 


except what you have spoken about ?—That is all. In 


fact, I had seen so much about registrations and those 
sort of things that I did not want to look at the 
papers. It would not have been interesting to me. 
56,566. You did not observe any election accounts ? 
—I did not notice any. 
56,567. You did not look for anything of that sort ? 
No, I didnot. I did not think of anything of the sort. 


7N2 


J. Copland. 
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epee Wiley, SamurL Harti WILey, junior, recalled and further examined. ; 


jun. 


56,568. (Mr. Goldney.) You say you have a state- 
ment to make ?—Yes. With regard to the evidence 
of Mr. William Wright. On the day of the election 
in 1875, I was standing against the “Golden Dog” 
public-house, which is a public-house in Magdalen 
Street, about 12 o’clock in the morning when Wright 
came up with two or three more. He said to me, as I 
had known him for some time before, “ Hullo, Sam, 
have you been and voted” ? I said, “Yes; I voted 
at 10 o'clock.” He said, “I have been looking about 
to see if there is anything stirring.” 

56,569. What date was this?—The election morn- 
ing in 1875. He said, “I have been looking about 
to see if there is anything stirring.” “TI did not see 
anything so I have been and voted.” He then said to 
me, putting his hand to his pocket and pulling out a 
penny, “Are you going to make it upaquart.” I said, 
“ What! a penny amongst four of you. You are pretty 
well hard up. If you want a quart of beer, I will 
stand a quart.” I took him into the “‘ Hope” brewery 
and paid for a quart. I was smoking tobacco, they 
asked me for some, and I gave them some. I thought 
they were pretty well on the sponging system, as I call 
it, so I thought I would leave them, and went up to 
the market. On the Saturday before you adjourned, 
as I was setting in the waiting-room Wright came in ; 
he said, “ What are youherefor?” I said, *‘ lam just 
come here to see how my father is getting on.” He 
said, ‘‘I am sureI do not know what I am subpoenaed 
for, only I suppose about the 8s. 6d. I received from 
the Conservatives.” I saw him two or three days 

‘before the petition was tried, round Messrs. Overbury 

and Gilbert’s office, and there is not the slightest 
doubt but what they went there the same as a good 
many more of them did, for the sake of a few shillings, 
and made some statement never thinking they would 
be called upon to give evidence. I think you will 
find there a great many of them who have been to 
Mr. Gilbert’s office to get a few shillings in that way. 

56,570. What is your statement to us about >—As 
regards what he wanted to make it appear, my father 
gave him two half-crowns. 

56,571. You say he went and told Messrs. Overbury 
and Gilbert that before the petition ?—I should like 
you to have the statement from Mr. Overbury or Mr. 
Gilbert to see whether he did make that statement. 

56,572. If he did make the statement, what then ?—I 
only say he was there; there were 4 great many there. 

56,573. If he made a true statement you say never- 
theless it is untrue >—It is untrue. He told me him- 
self on the Saturday before you adjourned that he 
really did not know he what was subpeenaed for, but 
he supposed it was the 8s. 6d. he had from the Con- 
servatives. 

56,574. (Mr. Howard.) Suppose he did, what has 
that to do with it ?—On the Saturday before you first 
adjourned he told me in the witness room here, that he 
did not know what he was subpoenaed for, only he 
supposed it was the 8s. 6d. from the Conservatives. 


56,575. He did not know what he was to be 


‘ questioned about ?—No. 


50,576. Do you know what evidence he had given ? 
—I should think he went there as a great many more 
did, to make a statement, never thinking he would be 
called upon to give evidence in a witness box. 

56,577. You are Mr. Wiley’s son ?—Yes. 

56,578. I can quite understand your desire to come 
here and help your father. Have you read the 
evidence of Wright, or did you hear him examined ?—— 
I did not hear him examined. 

56,579. You read the evidence of your father with 
reference to Wright’s statement ?—Onlyhis denying it. 

56,580. Wright has made a very distinct statement 
as to the matter of the half-crowns, identifying your 
father beyond all doubt. He has sworn most distinctly 
as to this. Which of them is telling the truth, is a 
matter for us. Your father has admitted that he had 
a conversation with Wright. There was a great 
conflict of testimony ; this also is for our consideration. 
Have you thought of all that ?—Yes. 

56,581. What you have said has been taken down 
by the shorthand writer, and shall be considered ?— 
I wish to point this out to you. 

56,582. I cannot allow you to argue. We shall 
carefully consider any matter of this kind ?—The 
statement I wish to make is, that he said only on the 
Saturday before you adjourned, that he did;not know 
what he was subpeenaed for, except it was the 8s. 6d. 
If he was bribed by my father, he would be the first 
one to speak about it. He is a fellow I would not put 
any confidence in; he would do any dirty trick for a 
shilling or two. 

56,583. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you think he would 
vote for a shilling or two ?—He would tell a lot of 
lies for a shilling or two. 

56,584. He would do anything wrong except vote 
for a shilling or two ?—I should think he would like 
to get hold of it. 

56,585. Have you anything more to say ?—No; 
simply what he told me on the Saturday. If he did 
receive the money I firmly believe he would have told 
me of it. 

56,586. (Mr. Howard.) We have given you every 
indulgence; I hope you are now satisfied P—I should 
like you to have that statement. 

56,587. You mean the statement from Overbury 
and Gilbert’s ?—Yes. 

56,588. You may assume that, if you like ?—TI should 
like you to have it. 

56,589. Would you like to see it?—Of course I 
should take your word, sir. 

56,590. I think I can tell you this. The statement 
Wright has made in this court upon his oath, he 
mdde months ago. In so faras that argument is worth 
anything, how does it strike you? In favour of his 
present version, or against it ?—I do not believe it. 

56,591. We cannot argue it. We will give it our 
best consideration, you may be sure >—I hope you will. 


SamvuEt Hari WILEY, senior, recalled and further examined. 


56,592. (Mr. Howard.) When you left us last, I 
told you I thought you ought to have a little more 
time to consider the matters which had been spoken 
to by you and Mr. Coaks. Now that time you have 
had. I want to call your attention to a statement 
made by you, and to the evidence given respect- 
ing it by Mr. Coaks. When you were examined 
first in this court by me, I asked you whether you 
had ever been concerned before the election of 
1874, I think it was, for Mr. Coaks, in any elec- 
tioneering matters whatever, I had some reason, 
when I put the question to you, to think that pro- 
bably you had. In order that you should make no 
mistake I gave you repeated opportunities of telling 
me the fact. However, you persisted upon your oath 
in saying that you never had been employed by Mr. 


Coaks in any election matter whatever before that 
time or since. Now, just listen. Mr. Coaks has pro- 
duced a letter which I will read. He looked at the 
papers relating to the 1870 election, and this letter 
was found dated July 1870. “I have men coming 
** down every day to know if I can set them on for 
“ anything. I have called at your office to see you, 
“ but I could not, so I hope you will send word if 
“ you can do anything ; and if you want a room I 
“ have a very good one, with two large windows next 
“ the street, if you think there should be one in Cow- 
“ gate Street St. Pauls.” What I now wish to call 
your attention to, is this: Does not that carry you 
back to 1870, and show you that you had some trans- 
action with Mr. Coaks?—I did recollect afterwards 
that I had 5/. in 1870, but I could not recollect any- 
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thing I had to do with Mr. Coaks till I heard about 
the 5/, I should like to see that letter if you please. 

56,593. Did you send that letter, or any letter of 
the kind, to Mr. Coaks ?—I do not recollect. 

56,594. I suppose you will scarcely venture to swear 
you did not ?—I will not swear toit. It was a long 
time before. 

56,595. I have read the letter. I ask you whether 
you will swear you did not receive it P—I will not. 

56,596. You must tell us frankly. It will be pro- 
bably your last opportunity to tell us. Is it true that 
you sent it?—I do not know. I should like to see 
the letter before I believe that I did send one. 

56,597. You are in my hands. Will you swear 
that you did not send that letter >—No, I will not. 

56,598. Tell me frankly. Did you not send that, 
or a letter to that effect ?—I do not think I did. I 
do not know. I will not say. : 

56,599. Would you rather not say ?—I will not. 

56,600. Did you write him any letter at all relating 
to the election of 1870 ?—I do not recollect it. 

56,601. You will not swear you did not?—No, 
neither way. 

56,602. What was the 5/. for ?—That was for me 
to stand still and not to vote for Mr Tillett, and I did 
not. 

56,603. It was for that purpose ?—Yes. 

56,604. You see what the letter says. You heard 
me read it. You remember you got up the re- 
quisition ?—I never got up one. 

56,605. Do you know what a requisition is ?—Yes, 
I do. 

56,606. What is it ?—To get people’s names signed. 

56,607. Do you mean to say you did not get sig- 
natures ?—No. 

56,608. Did you ever return any signatures on 
any paper to Mr, Coaks ?—No; I wrote once to Sir 
William Foster. I had a card come back again, the 
same as hundreds of them did. aN 

56,609. Did you take to Mr. Coaks any requisition 
or paper signed with voters signatures ?—I never 
recollect one. 

56,610, It is in evidence before us. Will you swear 
you did not ?—I do not recollect any such thing. 

56,611. Will yon swear you did not ?—No, I will 
not; I do not believe it. 

56,612. Will you swear you did not ?—No, I will 
not swear anything about it. 

56,613. It has been said before us that you got 
more signatures than anyone else upon a requisition ? 
—TI do not believe I got one. 

56,614. Will you swear that you did not ?>—No, I 
will not swear it. 

56,615. I will ask you once more. Will you swear 
that you believe you did not? Be careful >—I do not 
believe I did. ve ia: 

56,616. Will you swear that you do not believe it ? 
—I will not swear anything about it. 

56,617. Will you swear that you do not believe it ? 
—I will not swear anything about it ; I do not believe 
T did. Mr. Coaks never in his life gave me sheets of 
paper to get signatures on; I will swear that. I 
never went to ask anyone. 

56,618. (Mr. M‘Mahon:) Do you remember that 
on the last occasion on which I had the pleasure of 
seeing you, I told you very distinctly that if you could 
not remember, before the time we next met, the name 
of some one of the 40 people you say you bribed at 
that election, I should not be disposed to treat you 
with more mercy than you deserved ?—Yes. 

56,619. Do you remember any one of them ?—No. 

56,620. You cannot think of the name of one ?—I 
Mee You still wish the Commissioners to believe 
you ?—I hope they will believe it, and then they will 
believe the truth. , Thal 

56,622. Do you still wish the Commissioners to 
believe that on that day, in your own ward (in the 
middle of the day, from 10 to 4), you took 40 men to 
vote, and that you do not know the name of one of 


them ?—Not so many as that. 


did not keep much for myself. 
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56,623. (Mr. Howard.) Thirty or 40 ?—It may be 
over 80; I will not swear to 40, 

56,624, (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You said 40, and you may 
as well stick to it; it is as convenient as any number ? 
—I did not lay out exactly all the money; there were 
not 40. 

56,625. Take it at 30. Did you lay out the money 
upon 380 ?—Yes. 

56,626. Do you remember that ?—Yes. 

56,627. Do you remember the name of anyone of 
the 380 ?—Not one; I had not the name of any of 
them. ; 

56,628. Did you see the policemen at the polling 
Station that day ?—Yes. 

56,629. Did you know those policemen ?—No. 

56,630. Did they know you ?—That I do not know. 

56,631. Have you asked them whether they recollect 
you ?—No, 

56,632. Are they Norwich policeman ?—Yes. 

' 56,633. Then you cannot say that you knew the 
policemen ?—I never spoke to one. I do not recollect 
who was on at the door or gate. 

56,634. Would you know without speaking to them ? 
—I should know if I was going up to see them ; I did 
not know them afterwards. I do not know one of the 
policemen on at the gate or door—not one. Even Mr. 
Bennett, the seventh ward manager, I was talking to 
in the course of that day, and I do not know him, nor 
yet Mr. Daynes at the “ Golden Dog.” I was in and 
out there several times in the course of that day, and I 
don’t know Mr. Daynes, nor yet his wife. 

56,635. Or anyone else in the ward ?—I know some 
of the people in the ward. 

56,636. You do not remember any one of the 30? 
—No, I do not. ; 

56,637. Your memory is that you bribed only 30? 
—lI said there may be over 30, but there was not 40. 
I do not think i ever said 40; I might. 

56,638. If there were over 80, would not there be 
40 ?—I do not know. 

56,639. If there were over 30, would not there be 
more than 30 ?—Yes. . 

56,640. How many more?—There may be one or 
two more. 

56,641. And, in truth, you kept the difference to 
yourself ?—Yes. 

56,642. How much did you keep to yourself ?—I do 
not know what I kept to myself. 

56,648. You bribed only 32?—There may be two 
or three, or three or four over ; I do not know. 

56,644. Or five perhaps ?—I did not take any 
particular notice how many [ bribed; I cannot tell 
you now. 

56,645. Perhaps you really, after all, did not bribe 
more than 10 or 12 ?—Yes, I did. : 

56,646. (Mr. Howard.) Cannot you tell us how 
much you kept for yourself ?—No. 

56,647. Is it you cannot, or will not P—I cannot. I 
I spent a little of 
course in the day about. 

56,648. Are you aware that unless you get the 
certificate of the Commissioners, you are in peril? I 
am not bound to ask that, but I do so out of considera- 
tion for you. Are you aware of that ?—Yes, I know 
it. 

56,648. Let that sink into your mind, because I am 
going to ask you one or two questions. Listen to 
what Mr. Coaks said about you. (A portion of Mr. 
Coak’s evidence was read to the witness.) Were you 
connected with the elections of 1857 or 1860 ?—No., 

56,649, Not at all >—No. 

59,650. You made a mistake about it? The 
question is not whether you will say it, but whether 
you will say it upon your oath ?—I will swear that 
I was not employed by any one. 

56,651. Will you swear that you were not connected 
with either the election of 1857, or the election of 
1860 ?—I was not employed. 

56,653. Were you connected with it in any way 
whatever ?—Only that I went and voted myself. 

56,654, That is all ?—That isall. (4 further portion 
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of the evidence of Mr. ‘Coaks was read to the 
witness.) 

56,655. Is it true Mr. Coaks gave you a sheet of 
paper ?—It is false. ; 

56,656. Is it true you got any signatures to it >— 
It is false. 

56,657. You are swearing that >—It is wrong. 

56,658. I ask you upon your oath, did you ever get 
a requisition of any sort signed by any voter ?— 
Never. 

56,659. At any election ?—Never. 

56,660. In 1860 and 1865 were you connected with 
the election ?—Not at all. 

56,661. Except voting >—That is all. 

56,662. Nothing else >—No. 

56,663. Not to Sir William Foster, or any one else ? 
—Sir William Foster never spoke to me in his life. 

56,664, Were you employed by him, or for him ?— 
No. 

56,665. By no one ?—No. 

56,666. Were you employed at the municipal 
election ?—No. . 

56,667. Were you employed at any municipal 
election, at any time ?—No. ; 

56,668. Then it is false, is it, that you were given 
a sheet to get signatures upon ?—Utterly false. 

56,669. And false that you ever got any ?—It is 
utterly false. 

56,670. You never got. any ?—Only my own. I 
had a card given to me to put my name to it, and 
there was a stamp and an envelope; so I merely put 
my card in and sent it back again to Sir William 
Foster, and hundreds had them like that; they had 
I never went to anyone 
for names. 

56,671. There is no mistake about it ?—There is 
no mistake about what I say. That is the truth. 

56,672. The evidence that has been given is utterly 
false ?—It is. 

56,673. It is false that you ever got a signature, 
and false that you received a sheet ?—I never had 
one. 

56,674. Either from Mr. Coaks’ clerk or from any 
one connected with him ?—It. is untrue. 

56,675. It is all untrue ?—Yes, it is all untrue; 
I never went to Mr. Coaks without being sent for. 

56,676. That is not the question >—He never sent 
for me to do that. 

56,677. I ask whether you ever got a sheet from 
Mr. Coaks to enable you to get up a requisition ?— 
I never had one. ! 

56,678. You never got up a requisition ?—No, I 
never did. 

56,679. And never got any signatures to it >—No. 

56,680. It is all false from beginning to end, you 
say ?—It is false, you cannot find a sheet where I got 
a name put down. 

56,68]. You made a mistake about the 1870 
election ?—I did. 

56,682. You made a mistake about the skittle 
alley ?—I made no mistake about the skittle alley. 
I have had nothing particular done with any ground. 
Ido not know when [ had anything done there. I 
did not care anything about it ; there was such a lot 
of villains come on it. 

56,683. Is there anything else you wish to say >— 
I never had any sheets of paper. 

56,684. You need not repeat that, because you have 
sworn to it most positively. What are you looking 
at ?—I am looking at this piece of paper for fear I 
should not recollect. (Producing a piece of paper.) 
I never said I did not like Mr. Tillett. I never said 
that to Mr. Coaks, never in my life. 

56,685. Let me see the paper.—(The paper was 
handed to the learned Chief Commissioner.) Mr.Coaks 
never spoke to me about Mr. Warner in his life, Mr. 
Miller never spoke to me about Mr. Warner, and Mr. 
Berry never spoke to me about Mr. Warner. ” 

56,686. Whose writing is this ?—Mine. 

56,687. When did you write it ?—To-day. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


56,688. 'I will tell you frankly what isin my mind © 
about your evidence. I think it a very extraordinary 
thing that you should have come into the witness-box, 
aman of your intelligence and memory, and have sworn 
solemnly that you never had anything to do with Mr. 
Coaks in any election except 1874, and then, after- 
wards, when Mr. Coaks produced distinct evidence 
about it, you come into court and say that you did not. 
I tell you frankly at once, I think that very extra- 
ordinary. It is for you to say, before’ you leave the 
witness-box, whether all the rest of your evidence 
is to be relied upon by the Commissioners ?>—I have 
told you nothing but the truth. They have been re- 
hearsing together to get up falsehoods and swearing 
against me. 

56,689. Who have ?—Mr. Berry, Mr. Miller, and - 
Mr. Coaks; all three of them. There is no mistake 
about what I speak. I speak the truth ; they do not, 
scarcely a word. 

56,690. (Mr. Goldney.) Have you anything to say 
about 1857 ?—I had nothing to do with 1857. 

56,91. Just think what you are saying ?—Mr. 
Coaks said I got 2/. for my services in 1857 ; I never 
got a fartliing. 

56,692. Is that Hind’s election ?—That is Hind’s 
election. 

56,693. Had you any expenses P—No. 

56,694. Did you get anything at all?—No only 
half-a-crown. ‘They used to pay half-a-crown then to 
vote which way you might, for Liberals or Conserva- 
tives. 

56,695. Repeat that >—They used to pay half-a- 
crown. 

56,696. Who used to?—I do not know who paid 
it. It was paid whichever way you voted. 

56,697. It did not matter which way you voted >— 
No. 

56,698. You got a half-a-crown ?—Yes. 

56,699. Who was the kind gentleman who gave 
the half-a-crown ?—I do not know. It was when we 
got the voting card. They used to give you a voting 
card, and then you went upstairs and got half-a- 


,» crown. 


56,730. Which side was that'?—The Liberal side ; 
at least both sides. It did not matter which way 
you voted. I daresay there are men here who know 
that. 

56,701. (Mr. Howard.) Who gave you your half- 
crown ?—I cannot tell you ?—I went upstairs with 
the rest. 

56,702. At all events, you got half-a-crown ?—Yes. 

56,703. And put it in your pocket ?—Yes, 

56,704. Who gave it to you ?--I do not know; 
there were three or four pedple giving the half- 
crowns. 

56,705. Was it a man ?—Yeg. 

56,706. In a room r—Yes. 

56,707. Did you see him, or did ‘he put his hand 
through a hole ?—I saw him. 

** 56,708. Did you know him ?—I do not know that I 
did. 


50,709. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Has he gone to America ? 
—I cannot tell you. I went and took the half-crown. 
I do not know where he is. SON Dg 

56,710. (Mr. Howard.) He is in Norwich ?—I 
daresay not. It is many years'ago, he may be dead 


‘and done with; I do not know the man. 


56,711. How many times haye you had to do with 
that half-crown business >—Once or twice. 

56,712. There were a good many half-crowns dis- 
tributed ?—There were always half-crowns given in 
the seventh ward. There are several gentlemen in this 
place know that. Let you vote which way you liked 
that was done. Jt was done at Peto’s, Douro’s, and 
Bury’s election. We had no more half-crowns after 
that. rl: 
' 66,713. I am not satisfied with your evidence ; if I 
were to tell you I was, I should be deceiving you ?P—I 
hope you are. I have spoken the truth. — . 

56,714. Try and’ think it over; you shall have a 
chance of telling us anything to-morrow morning .) 
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That will be your last opportunity ?—TI shall think of _ will require the Commissioner’s certificate 2—I cannot 


no more than I have done. 


56,715. If you cannot throw move light upon it, do 
not come, if you can, come; but bear in mind you 


teil you more than I have told you. I know they have 
not spoken the truth, hardly a word, but I have. 


Mrs. Lockwoop recalled and further examined. 


56,715. (Mr. Howard.) Have you anything to add ? 
—I wish to contradict the evidence of Mrs. Holmes 
about the 100/., she said I asked her to swear wrongly 
about Mr. Staff, that I should get 100/. and I would 
give her 50/, out of it. I utterly,deny it. 


56,717. You wish to say that it is not true ?—It is 
not true. 

56,718. Is there anything you wish to explain in 
your former evidence >—Mr. Holmes owed me a lot of 
money. Ikeepashop. She said she would do me a 
turn whenever she had the power to do it, 


FORTY-THIRD DAY. 
Wednesday, 27th October 1875. 


Samurt Hari Wiey recalled and further examined, 


56,719. (Mr. Howard.) Have you anything to add. 
( The witness handed a letter to the learned Chief Com- 
missioner.) 

56,720. Is this from you ?>—Yes, 

56,721. “Dear Mr. Chief Commissioner, will you 
“ allow me to ask you one question? Yours truly, 
“¢ Samuel Hall Wiley.” Certainly I will?—I under- 
stood you to read that letter as being directed from St. 
Paul’s. : 

56,722. You can read it for yourself, if you wish, 
Look at this copy in the paper. (The document was 
handed to the witness)?—That is “St. Pauls.” I 
never did live in St. Pauls. 

56,723. You have read it?—Only read the lower 
part, “St. Pauls.” That is all I wanted to see. 

56,724. Read it all through ; it is very short ?—I 
don’t know that I can ; my sight is very bad. (The 
letter was read to the witness.) 

56,725. What do you say now ?—I never lived in 
St. Pauls. I never directed in my life “St. Pauls.” 
That letter never was mine; I will swear that I never 


wrote it. J never sent one to Mr. Coaks in 1870 ; it 
is false. It never was my letter. I never wrote it in 
my life. It is a got up one. 


56,726. I read it to you last night, and I do not 
think you denied writing the letter then ?—I have 
thought the matter over. When you talked about 
St. Pauls I never could recollect sending theletter. I 
know I never did; I am sure of it. J never did send 
such a thing as that. Allow me one minute, gentle- 
men. Mr. Coaks has had several letters from me, 
but not on electioneering matters. I could tell you 
what it was about. 

56,727. The letter does not say that it comes from 
St. Pauls; it refers to Cowgate Street, St. Pauls, in 
the body of it.. Do not misunderstand the letter, and 
do not misunderstand me ?>—It states so there. 

56,728. The letter says, “I have a very good one,” 
that is, a room, “ with two large windows fronting the 
* street. I think there should be one in Cowgate 
“ Street, St. Pauls ” ?-—That is not it. 

56,729. All I ask you is: Do you undertake to say, 
upon your oath, that you did not send that letter ?—I 
never did send it. 

56,780. Then that is settled. Is there any other 
question you want to ask me?—I should like Mr. 
Coaks to produce the letter I sent him in 1874 for any 
money. If he can find one letter he will find the 
other. That will tell the tale. He said he had not 
the letter. I sent it ; I put it in the post at Tombland 
at night. The next day morning Mr. Coaks got it, 
and in the evening Mr. Miller came down to me with 
the money. Mr. Miller gave me ten guineas, and I 

ave him half a sovereign back, and a glass of beer. 

56,731. He has denied it?—He has distinctly 
denied the truth. He has denied it upon his oath. I 
do not know why I should not be believed. I do not 
believe they have spoken 10 words of truth. 

56,732. We shall have to decide between you ?—I 
believe you will. If you believe them you will not 
decide it right. i 1b oe 

56,733. Is there anything else you wish to say ?—I 
sent that in’ 1874.1 posted it, and they got it. the 
next day: Mr. Miller came in the night with the 


money. It will state in there what I sent for the 
money for, and what he sent me the money for. It is 
to buy up votes, which is stated in that letter, and if 
he can find one for him, let him find one against him. 

56,734. Were you here when Mr. Coaks was ex- 
amined ?—I was. 

56,734. Did you hear what he had to say about 
that letter in 1874 ?—Yes. 

56,735. What did he say ?—He said there never 
was one. 

56,736. He has sworn that ?—Heé has sworn false, 
and he would find that letter if it was for him. 

54,737. I and my brother Commissioners will have 
to decide between you and Mr. Coaks upon that point 
again. Is there any other matter you wish to speak 
about ?—Nothing. 

56,738. I think it is a pity that whilst Mr. Coaks 
was here, you did not ask leave to state that that was 
not. true ?—I thought you would not allow me to 
speak. Mr. Coaks had about three hours of it, and I 
am here 10 minutes. 

56,739. We must limit your speeches to-day. I 
wish to give you every opportunity. Is there any 
other matter you would like to speak about ?—No, 
nothing. I distinctly swear I never sent a letter in 1870. 

56,740. You have distinctly sworn before in the 
witness-box that you.neyver had any kind of transac- 
tion with Mr. Coaks before that ?—No, I never did 
positively swear that. 

56,742. Indeed you did ?—I was hesitating for a 
long time. 

56,743. I have a very distinct recollection of it. I 
gave you the opportunity over and over again. I 
should, think for 20 minutes, because I thought it was 
possible you might have forgotten it, and I endeavoured 
to. assist. you to recollect it. However, you swore 
most positively to it, and I could not induce you te 
reconsider the matter. Now you say in that you were 
mistaken. I only put it to you that you were possibly 
mistaken in the other sense ?—That is the only point 
you have against me, as to going to Mr. Coak’s in 
1870, but I never went to Mr. Coaks’ without being 
sent for, and I never sent Mr. Coaks a letter in my 
life on election matters, 

56,744. There is no other question you wish to ask 
me ?—No. 

56,745. You say here, now that your recollection 
is put to the test in the witness-box upon your oath, 
that you never wrote to Mr. Coaks referring to the 
election of 1870 ?—I never did. ash 

56,746. Are you certain about that >—I am certain. 

56,747. Just observe now, how dangerous it is to 
be so positive. I hold in my hand the letter itself ?— 
So you may. 

56,748. You see how foolish it is to resist. I tell 
you to be very careful. Now listen to this letter. 
“July 7th, 1870. Sir,—I have men coming to me 
“ every day to know if I can set them on for any- 
‘“‘ thing. 1 have called at your office to see you, but 
‘‘ T cannot. But I hope you will send word if you 
want me.to.do anything ; and if you want a room 
“ J have a. very, good one with two large windows 
* fronting the street. I think there should be one 
“ in Cowgate Street, St, Pauls.” No, I think it is 
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S. H. Wiley. “ St. James’s”?—That is what I say; I never did 
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send it. 
56,749. If you exhaust one’s patience you must 


expect to be dealt with strictly, according to law. 
No man in this Court has had so many oppor- 


tunities of putting himself right as you have. Except. 


the one word “St. Pauls” and “ St. James’s” there is 
no difference. There is your letter. Look at it 
(handing the letter to the witness). Think of what 
you say.?—Yes. That is “ Saint James’s.” I said I 
never sent a letter from “ St. Pauls.” 

56,750. Now what do you think of yourself, stand- 
ing in the witness-box undertaking to pledge your 
oath to us, after every warning, that you not only did 
not write from St. James’s, but never wrote any 
letter to Mr. Coaks in 1870?—Certainly not, because 


I did not live in St. Paul’s. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


59,751. Is there any other matter than this upon 
which you wish to say a word ?>—No. 


56,752. Is there any further observation you wish 
to make?r—No; I only wanted to see the letter I 
wrote in 1874. 


56,573. Mr. Coaks has sworn he has not it.’ If he 
has it, 1 have not. Have you any other observation 
to make ?—No. 


Now it seems to me you either ‘will not, or 
cannot, attend to anything anyone says to you. I have 
given you the most abundant opportunity of answering 
the questions to our satisfaction ; whether you have, 
or not, is a matter for us. After all this I think I 
should say you must stand down. Stand down accor- 
dingly. 


Mr. Wace Locxetr Menpuam recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) Respecting the different statement 
of Mr. Coaks and myself, I stated at that time that 
until that day I never heard an accusation against 
me as Mr. Coaks had alleged. All that I ever heard 
was through Mr. Watson. He charged me with send- 
ing money to Wigger for the purpose of bribery. I 
told you I was satisfied with my statement being 
placed against Mr. Coaks’s. But I felt it my duty to 
throw myself upon the Council, that they might make 
the fullest investigation of the matter; and they 
appointed a committee for the purpose, consisting of 
the sheriff, Mr. Field, Mr. Gurney Buxton, Mr. Priest, 
Mr. Willis, and Mr. Bullard. That committee sat 
last Friday afternoon, and on Saturday morning they 
made their report. I am not in a position to say 
what that report is except from public rumour; 
because, although it has been placed in my hands by 
the mayor, I think it is not right I should disclose it 
before it comes before the council. What I would ask 
is this. Whether you would place that report, when 
published, upon the minutes in connexion with the 
statement made by Mr. Coaks. 

(Mr. M‘Mahon.) The course you propose is very 
irregular. It is far better for you to state that such 
a report has been made and put in your charge, and let 
it go upon the evidence. 


56,754. (Mr. Howard.) I understand you have 
seen it although it has not actually been made public ? 
—Yes, I have. 

56,755. It is the opinion of the Commissioners that 
you ought to have this opportunity of stating what it 
is. It is difficult to put iton the minutes. If you tell 
us what it is the shorthand writer will take it down, 
it will form part of the evidence before the Commis- 
sioners, and it {will receive, it seems to me, precisely 
the same attention as if it was placed upon the 
minutes. : 

(Mr. M‘Mahon.) And a great deal more attention. 

56,756. (Mr. Howard.) Yes, because I doubt whether 
we could annex a document of that character to the 
proceedings.—I will tell you what is communicated to 
me by the chairman, without mentioning the whole 
substance of the report, that the town clerk’s position 
is unaffected. 

56,757. We are very glad to have given you the 
opportunity of saying, so, and it will now appear, as 
you stated it, on the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners ?—I will not be confident whether the words 
are ‘not affected” or ‘ unaffected,” but the meaning 
is the same in substance. 

56,758. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You are acquitted of the 
charges brought against you ?—Yes, 


Mr. J. De Care Smitu recalled and further examined. 


56,759. (Mr. Goldney.) There were one or two 
questions we were going to ask you, I remember, 
when your examination was broken off before. Ithink 
you have generally been the treasurer to any party 
subscriptions got up in recent times ?—I have not 
been treasurer more than once or twice. 

56,760. The subscription we were referring to on 
the last occasion was the first subscription, so far as 
you were concerned, that had been got up for municipal 
and registration purposes ?—Certainly. 


56,761. That is, at all events, within the last several - 


years?—I am not aware that I was ever appointed 
treasurer for a subscription before. 

56,762. So far as you know\it was the only subscrip- 
tion for that purpose for the last several years >—To 
the best of my recollection. I know of no other. 

56,763. It was in November ?—Yes. 

56,764. There has been no other since ?—You are 
now alluding to municipal matters since ?— 

56,765. Yes ?—None since. 

56,766. That was for the purposes of the 1874 
elections P—Yes. 

56,767. So far as you are concerned, within a reason- 
ably few years there has been none before or has there 
been any since —Certainly not. 

56,768. 1874 was the year the aldermen went out, 
was it not ?—I do not remember that. I am reminded 
it was the year. 

56,769. It was the last November elections the 
aldermen went out if you remember ?—TI had forgotten 
that. 

56,770. Then you got up these subscriptions, and 
fought every ward in the city, and carried every ward 
but the first ?—I think we fought every ward in the 
city ; how many we carried I do not remember. 

56,771. I think you will find it was everyone but 
the first >—I do not remember, 


56,772. What was the other exception besides the 
first. it is suggested the second ?—I do not think the 
second was carried. 


56,773. Then so far as you know the whole amount 
of money was spent, except a small portion still left for 
registration purposes ?—A balance still in the bank. 


56,774. Which you told us was about 301. ?—No, 
401. I have not looked at the account, I think it was 
somewhere thereabouts. 


56,775. Let me call your attention to a letter written 

by Mr. Colman, the member, to Mr. W. H. Tillett, on 
the 22nd of last January. (The learned Commis- 
sioner read the letter.) 
You see from that, that Mr. Colman took a view of the 
last November election that there was an expenditure 
incurred which neither he nor Mr. Tillett would have 
sanctioned ?—I think I have nothing to do with Mr. 
Colman’s opinion. 


56,776. You were treasurer of the fund?—I was 
treasurer of the fund, but I have nothing to do with 
Mr. Colman’s opinion about the expenditure. 


56,777. That being the opinion of a gentleman whose 
opinion at all events, is entitled to a very considerable 
amount of consideration and respect, to say the least, 
have you no remarks you wish to make upon that 
subject >—Notany whatever. Itold you when I was 
here before if you wanted any information I could 
obtain in relation to municipal matters, I would get 
you that information. If you thoroughly mean to go 
into that I shall be happy to assist you in every 
way I can. 

56,778. You being the treasurer I thought it fair 
to put that to you. If you wish to make any remark 
upon that this would be a good opportunity for you to 
do so Pe I do not wish to make anyremark upon it, 
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Mr. ALFRED Stockrnes recalled and further examined. 


56,779. (Mr. Howard.) Have youa list of compound 
householders ?—I have not a list of compound house- 
holders away from the 10/., I have simply the register. 
There is one in preparation. 

56,780. How long would it take to finish it ?—I 
shall finish it the end of next week. 

We shall require you to depose to its accuracy, 
but of that you will have due notice. 

56,781. (Mr. Goldney.) You are taking out all the 
compound householders as I understand from the rate 
books of the different parishes >—Yes, the register 
upon which the election of 1874 was fought. 

56,782. You are taking only the compound house- 
holders on the register ?>—Certainly. 

56,783. Then I suppose you can give us the voters. 
Are not a good many widows ?—Yes. 

56,784. You can give us a total of all the compound 
householders ?—Yes, from the rate-book. 

56,785. In Norwich, as I understand, the compound, 
householders are, generally speaking, householders 
under 10/. ?—-Yes. 

56,786. Are they all householders under 101, 
nearly all ?-—Nearly all; I should think all. 

56,787. Do you know anything of any other cities ? 
—No, I do not. 

56,788. You cannot tell us whether, as has been 
suggested here so often, the poor population of 
Norwich are poorer than the poor population of other 
places ?—I have not the slightest idea. 

46,789. Then can we get it in another way like 
this. You say they are all under 104, half the rentals 
would be about 5/. Would that be about it >—I should 
think a great many of them you would find about 61. 
or 7/, 

56,790. Where is about the dividing line ?—I really 
cannot say, without going through it. 

56,791. About 6/. or 7/. perhaps. 


or 


Is house rent 


‘high in Norwich ?—No, it is not- 


56,792. These compounders pay so many shillings 
a week rent, according to what the rent is?—Yes, 
many of them pay quarterly too. 

56,793. You cannot assist us with any statistics P— 
Not any the present time. 

56,794, You cannot give us any statistics that would 
help us to test the statement so often made as to the 
great poverty of the poorer classes in Norwich ?—No, 
I could not. 

56,795. Of course the new register is now out ?—Yes. 

56,796. You are working on with the old one ?—Yes. 

56,797. Go on with that. It is not a question of 
whether a man is on the register or not. I suppose 
the change would be pretty constant whether you took 
an 1874 or 1873 register, the numbers would be pretty 


_ well the same ?—Yes. 


56,798. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Is house rent low in 
Norwich ?—It is not high at all comparatively speaking 
with other towns. 

56,799. What towns can you compare it with ?— 
Every largé town, at Liverpool, Manchester, and such 
places as those, you would find rent considerably 


higher than in Norwich. 


56,800. Is Liverpool a larger town than Norwich ? 
—I should think so. 

56,801. Is that all you can say ?>—Well, it is. 

56,802. Now just name any town about the size of 
Norwich ?—I cannot name any particular town. 

56,803. But you undertook to compare the rents 
at Norwich with the rents elsewhere ?—So I could by 


looking into the matter. 


56,804. You have come here to speak to it. You 


have answered the question ?—I do not know anything 


about other places. 


56,805. You might have said so when you answered — 


my learned colleague. You said house rent was not 
high in Norwich ?—Certainly, I said so. 
56,806. Was that in comparison with other places ? 


* —IJt was common report. 


56,807. From what other town?—I could not state 
any particular town. 

56,808. (Mr. Howard.) Common report in the 
town ?—Yes. \ 


N. 


56,809. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You only speak from 
common report in the town ?—Yes. 

56,810. When you mentioned Liverpool was it an 
oversight ?—Not at all. : 

56,811. Was it an act of foolishness >—No; itis a 
‘fact that house rent is low in Norwich, and at such 
places as Liverpool it is higher. 

56,812. Liverpool is at least five times as large as 
Norwich ?—Probably it may be. 

eas (Mr. Howard.) Have you ever been there ? 
—Yes. , 

56,814. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) And you know nothing 
about it >—No. 

56,815. Is that the fact or not that you know 
nothing about the rent of Liverpool ?—As report says. 

56,816. What report >—Common report. 

56,817. You have not any book or any report ?— 
Anywhere ? 

56,818. Not of Liverpool, because you never have 
been there. You cannot tell us common report in 
Liverpool when you have not been there. Common 
report where ?—I do not understand what you mean. 

56,819. You have said that common report in 
Liverpool has stated that the rents were higher there 
than here. I ask you, how did you know the common 
report ?—Not common report in Liverpool. 

56,820. What else do you mean ?—Common report 
in Norwich. People that have left Liverpool and 
gone back again, people that have left Bradford and 
gone back again, and people who have left the north 
and gone back again. I mean Bradford and other 
large towns. 

&6,821. Confine yourself to Liverpool. if you like. 
How many of those people have you known in your 
life ?—A great many in Norwich. I cannot say 
individually in Norwich ; you meet people and you 
hear what they say. 

56,822. How many people have you met in Norwich 
who said they had been in Liverpool ?—I cannot 
answer the question. 

56,823. Do not you think you might have answered 
my learned colleague by telling him you did not 
know ?—I am bound to state what I believe when I 
come into this box. 

56,824. (Mr. Howard.) I understood you to say 
you had no knowledge of any other city ?—Certainly 
not. 

56,825. Whether Liverpool, or any other place, 
except Norwich ?—Certainly. 

56,826. I suppose the information you have upon 
that subject with reference to large towns in the north, 
is what most of us have who keep our eyes open and 
read the newspapers, and collect, from time to time, 
information upon matters of that kind. Is that the 
sort of information you speak from ?—Yes. 

56,827. At all events, of Norwich you are able to 


say that the rents are low ?—Yes, I might say I lived. 


in Woolwich two years, and there rents are very much 
higher than in Norwich. 

56,828. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) I asked you the question 
whether rents were low ?—Yes, you did. 

56,829. What was your answer ?—That the rents 
are low in Norwich. 

56,830. How many-rooms could be had in Norwich 
for 10/. a year ?>—Five or six. 

56,831. (Mr. Howard.) You mean houses-with five 
or six rooms ?—Seven rooms. 

56,832. Houses habitable for poor families ?— 
Mechanics and artisans. 

56,838. With children ?—Yes. 

56,834. Is that notoriously true ?—Yes. 

56,835. 'T'o what part of the city would that remark 
apply chiefly >—Chiefly at Catton, North Heigham and 
South Heigham—very large districts—and Lakenham. 
At less ventals than those you would find five or'six 
rooms, five rooms certainly for 7/. 10s., and 8J., and 
small gardens as well with them. 

56,836. I do not know whether you can give us 
any information upon what has been called here the 

floating population ?—I cannot. 
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Mr. Jonn Youne recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) I thought it right to say before 
the Commissioners left Norwich that although, when 
I gave my evidence before you, Tdid not do so without 
considerable thought ; yet I am still aware that I had 
not the advantage of the information which has 
since come before you; and did I feel that that infor- 
mation, which I may say I have read very carefully 
and regularly, and given to it what judgment I have 
been able, altered the views that I ventured to put 
before you in my evidence in this box, I should have 
felt bound to come here and state to you upon 
what points I felt I ought to change that evidence. 
But I have not been able to arrive at any change, 
and, substantially, I feel bound to adhere, so far as 
my opinion is of any value, to the various points 
and particulars which on my oath here I put before 
you. I thought also. that something might have 
arisen during this inquiry as to which you might 
wish to put questions to me, either in my official 
capacity as sheriff of Norwich, or my’ position, occu- 
pying a certain one, in this town, Should that be 
so, it would be not only my duty but my pleasure 
to answer any questions you might put to me. 

. 56,837. (Mr. Howard.) .Is there any particular 
matter to which you desire to speak ?—I might 
perhaps (I do not say very elaborately) be able 
to give you some little information as to the questions 
I heard you put to the last witness in reference to 
the rentals of Norwich, and the position of the working 
population. Imight either do it personally or intimate 
some one who could give it accurately if desirable. 

56,838. Of course we shall be happy to receive 
reliable information upon that subject >—With regard 
to the amount of rent of houses occupied by the 
working population, such as artisans, and men en- 
gaged in establishments like my own, and so on, 
they vary in this town from the lowest point of 2s. 
per week to 38s. 6d. per week, which I should think 
would be the extreme rent. 

56,839. 3s. 6d. per week would be?—Yes; and 
those 3s. 6d. houses would, I should think, be, as a 
rule, either in or near the suburbs, and have a large 
or asmall piece of garden. Lower occupations than 
2s. would be in the nature of tenements, that is to say, 
one or two rooms in a part of the city not so much 
occupied now as it used to be. 

56,840. That is taking the two extremes ?>—Yes. 
I think that would be a fair guide to goupon. Without 
absolutely pledging myself to the figures of the wages, 
those would be occupations by men earning from 14s, 
(I do not wish to go too high) to, say, 25s. a week. I 
think there are probably many practical persons who 
hear me. Beyond that I could not go, although I 
could readily, if necessary, refer the Commissioners to 
a rent collector or some man of that class, to be 
thoroughly depended upon, with no bias of any kind, 
and who would answer any question which might be 
useful in your inquiry. 

56,841. If you will favour us with the name of that 


- gentleman we shall be happy to take his eyidence at 


the first convenient opportunity ?—I will put myself in 
communication with your secretary. I thought there 
might be a possibility of your wishing to ask me some 
questions. I was not in court, but I am told the town 
clerk. has been examined and some questions have 
been put as to the report of the committee appointed 
by the town council. 

56,842. Mr. Mendham presented himself and asked 
permission to make a statement. We did not ask 
him, but you were otherwise quite right ?—I was 
only’ anxious as a member of the Corporation— 
and I happen to be chairman of the Investigation 
Committee—to say although under any other circum- 
stances this report is a private one until the town 
council meet on Friday, yet by your authority I shall 
be happy to read it, or answer any questions to you 
upon it. 


56,848. As it stood upon Mr. Mendham’s evidence, 


the Commissioners accepted. what he said, and your 
evidence, with his, is, perfectly satisfactory, without 
referring to the report?—My desire is to treat the 
Royal Commissioners with every courtesy. 


56,844. Is there anything you can say with refer- 


ence to the question of rentals; we want a general 


accurate view. We do not require any minute detail? 
—lIs it your wish to have information as to the rate of 
wages beyond what I have given you. . 

56,845. Certainly >—I came here totally unprepared 
to offer myself as a witness. ; 

56,846. Can you tell us anything about the rate of 
wages you pay to your own servants ?—They would 
range from 1J. nothing lower than 14s. and 
they would range above that to 25s. with probably in- 
direct advantages. I would not wish to go further than 
that. There would be some person engaged in my 
establishment, who as a working man, would earn 
more than that. I presume you would not wish me 
to go too much into private details. 

56,847. No. I am not aware that there is any 
further matter upon which we wish to question you ? 
—You are aware that I hold in my hand the report 
(I am quite prepared to bow to any wish the Commis- 
sioners may have) which refers to Mr. Mendham. 

56,848. Have you seen it?—I was chairman. It is 
in my handwriting, drawn up by me, and signed by 
me. I shall move it as the unanimous report of the 
committee on Friday. I need not say that the com- 
mittee would carefully’ have avoided in any way 
trenching on any proceeding beyond what they were 
obliged to look into. ’ 

56,849. It was taken as a statement against your 
officer >—Exactly. 

56,850. We have nothing to do with that ?—I 
wished that you should have an opportunity of looking 
at the report if necessary. 

56,851. (Mr. Goldney.) You have told us what the 
wages of your men are in your own business ?—Yes. 

56,852. ‘There a great many other men of the same 
class in Norwich ?— Yes. 

56,853. Is this, so far as you know, a general rate of 
wages ?—I intended that range to represent a general 
rate, and I did not introduce my own position until 
asked by the Chief Commissioner. 

56,854. Is that the rate of wages paid by Bullard 
and Morgans and others ?—My opinion is that that 
would be about a ‘fair average for such persons as 
artisans, mechanics, and others engaged in Norwich, I 
do not say that there may not unhappily be lower 
wages, but I should hope with the present cost of living 
that that would fairly represent the Norwich range. 

56,855. There are a great many shoemakers in 
Norwich ?—Yes.’ . 

56,856. ‘Clickers ?—Yes. 

56,857. They work at home ?—Chiefly. 

56,858. ‘They have the leather and materials given 


out to them at their shops, and carry it back to their © 


houses and work it up ?>—Yes. : 

56,895. And having done their work and completed 
a pair of boots or shoes, they then take them back to 
the shop and get paid so much ?—Yes. 

56;860. It is a question to them of their own skill 
and industry as to how much they earn in a week ?— 
In the first place skill, and then industry—the number 
of hours they apply themselves. ee 


56,861. I believe as a rule ‘shoemakers are con- 


sidered to be people who do work a great many hours 
in a day ?>—Yes. , 

56,862, (Mr. Howard.) And every day in the week ? 
—Probably not. I think perhaps, without wishing to 
cast for one moment any reflection upon a particular 
class, that the very fact of their working at home would 
lead these men to vary their employment. They 
might wish for a holiday on one day—I suppose we 
all do occasionally—and they might, if they were 


-really industrious, make that up for themselves by a. | 
little more work than they did on other days better . 


than they could if they worked at a factory. 
56,863. Very likely they do?—Very likely they 
do; I think they'‘do. ii? «cde 
56,864. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know Northamp- 
ton ?—I have heard of it ; I have no intimate know- 
ledge of it. ied ha \ 
56,865.'Can you give us ‘any idea w reth 


. ther the 
shoemakers here are in a position to earn as much or 
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more money than the:shoemakers do in Northampton, 


_as that name occurs to me?—TI have no absolute 


knowledge. I can easily put the Commissioners in 
the position of knowing ‘that exactly, if you thought 


‘proper, this morning. 


56,866. Shoemaking is one of the principal industries 
here ?—The shoe trade has become a very large in- 
terest now, caused, I imagine, by the low price of 
labour. 

56,867. Mr. Tillett I know for one person, and a 
good many of the gentlemen have either stated to us 
directly or given us to understand it as their impres- 
sion that labour is towly paid in Norwich, and certainly 
in Norfolk as a county ?—Labour was lowly paid in 
Norwich, and labour was unhappily very lowly paid 
in Norfolk, but in the last two or three years, I am 
happy to say labour has risen here and very much. 

56,868. (Mr. Howard.) It was low, that meant it 
was abundant ?—It was abundunt. 

56,869. Why was it abundant ?-—-I think in the 
first place the excess of unemployed labour would be 
due to the fact that we had lost some regular industries 
in Norwich. That would be the first point. Then I 
think the second point would be that the labour in the 
agricultural districts was paid so low—so low that I for 
one hardly like to give an opinion on it—that any labour 
offered with the least temptation in Norwich attracted 
the men from the country, and that, in my own ex- 
perience I can speak to, had a remarkable effect upon 
the readiness with which we were able to supply our- 
selves some five or six years ago. That readiness has 
changed in a very great degree, and whereas now if an 
establishment like mine had a situation vacant where 
aman could earn from 17s. to 18s. or 19s. a week 
some five or six years back we should have had scores 
of applications ; now we should not. have that choice. 
I am happy to say we should not, because it is a proof 


. that the payment of the district for labour has im- 


proved, not perhaps so much as I should wish, but it 
has improved. 

56,870. It must be conceded that the average re- 
muneration for labour is still low ?—Yes, it would be 
low as compared with large centres. I have always 
heard that our rate of wages ranged very close to such 
a place as Leicester; whether that is so, I do not 
know. 

56,871. Leicester has been thriving of late years p— 
I fear we have not fared so well. 

56,872. (Mr. Goldney.) Of course you know more 
or less what is paid in other similar businesses ?— 
Yes. 

56,873. Am LT right in saying your rate of wages 
is rather lower than the- London brewers and other 
country brewers ?—I do not think so, compared with 
any purely country brewers. 

56,874. Purely country brewers would be lower 
still than yours ; perhaps you are scarcely in a position 
to deal with that ?—I do not think I am. 

56,875. You do not know?—I do not know. I 
know that our wage payments have increased ; I should 
be sorry to give you too high a figure, but from 2s. to 
8s. a week—3s. a week, I think, as compared with six 
or seven years ago, because it is a difficult thing to 
give a figure. 1 cannot say I have studied the 
question. Wiad : 

56,876. Do you mean within the last six or seven 
years it has increased so much as that?—I do 
think so; say 3s. 

56,877. That is 10 per cent.?— Yes. I may 
observe of the labour with which I have been more 
specially connected, that it requires not only a certain 
amount of attention, but bodily strength as well. We 
probably feed ourselves from the best class of agricul- 
tural labour, and those of our citizens about, who wish 
to give up mechanical occupations and regular work. 
The pay of the police force, as the chief constable very 
properly points out to me, has been increased quite 
3s. per week during that period, In obtaining our 
police force we have always avoided taking them from 
other forces if we could possibly help it; no doubt 
great strength is required and some considerable in- 
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telligence, which I hope has been proved. They are Mr. J. Young 


generally taken from the best class of countrymen on 
account of the strength required. ° 

56,878. They appear a very creditable specimen ?— 
Of course I am very glad to hear that. 

56,879. Wages have been increasing considerably ? 
—Rapidly. There is a check not to the lower point, 
but to the advancing point. The present rate of wage 
may be considered as a fairly stationary one?—I 
imagine so. fe, 

56,880. (Mr. Howard.) As I have gone through 
your city I have not noticed in the large thoroughfares, 
well-known business places, rebuilding on any large 
scale. There is a very large number of ancient tene- 
ments which perhaps might be replaced if there were 
a thrifty commerce which made it expedient to replace 
them, but it does not strike me that there is any very 
large rebuilding going on >—Norwich was very fortunate 
in having suburban districts immediately attached to it, 


the price of the land composing which was not exces- 


sively high; and all the new enterprise for supplying 
residences to the labouring class, I think, has been 
directed or mainly directed in that direction, or in the 
sloping ground which really was absolute garden and 
meadow land. From the district of Ber and Lakenham 
down to King Street, a number of acres, was entirely 
garden ground, where there was the most beautiful fruit, 
and there were cows, and soon. In my own recollec- 
tion it was one entire garden. That district and the 
suburban distri¢ts to which I have alluded, I think, 
have taken away that enterprise which probably may 
have been directed to the more immediate centre, or 
side centres say, of the town. Any person with 
perhaps a higher feeling, wisbing to improve those 
classes, would rather have aided that by attaching to 
the new cottages in the suburban districts, and the dis- 
tricts to which’ T have alluded, a piece of ground which 
is about one of the best indirect educators that the 
working men can have. I think, probably, pending a 
stronger carrying out of the sanitary laws, many of the 
occupations in those parts of Norwich to which you 
have alluded (if you allude to the cottages chiefly) are 
in that sort of state that they very happily do not 
offer large temptation to the working men which the 
new houses offer. With regard to the city itself, in a 


_ few years there have been, I think, some marked 


changes made. The Prince of Wales’ Road is an 
entire new road; a large mass of very low and sadly 
populated houses, not far from the court in which you 
are sitting, have been pulled down at very great ex- 
pense for the land which has been thrown into the 
present cattle market. Anyone visiting Norwich now, 
and having visited Norwich at that time, would be 
very much surprised at the improvements made. [ 
might be unduly praising my own city, which | must 
say I am proud of, notwithstanding what has taken 
place before you. I hope I have not occupied your 
time too much with that. 

56,881. We were glad to have given you the 
opportunity ?—I can say nothing more, except, 
probably, what will be going beyond either my position 
or my powers. 

56,882. If there are any facts you think of con- 
quence, let us know them ?—I still retain the opinion 
and very strongly, that although a large class of 
labour has been employed in the elections, which un- 
doubtedly has a tendency towards a corrupt election, 
and advantage of which no doubt has been taken 
by some who had corrupt ideas, to avery large extent, 
yet no such notion has prevailed in the heads of those 
who have been engaged. I say nothing about 
engagers. 

56,883. The men engaged ?—I still think so. I 
was very much struck with the fact, which was men- 
tioned to you yesterday. I believe it was said that it 
used to be a regular thing that when a man came up 
to,vote he got half-a-crown from whichever side he 
voted. I believe that was the case. That was simply 


that the man might have something for losing his 


day’s work. : 
56,884. (Mr. Goldney.) Was that paid for by the 
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two opposing parties in equal halves ?—I heard so. I 
did not know it myself. If so, that would lead us in 
the direction that’they ought to get something for 
losing the day. Unhappily, the men will not leave 
their work, as a rule, and go back after having a chat 
with their friends; they probably kill the day. 

56,885. That payment was a finger post, with two 
branches ?—I quite allow that; my desire is not to 
give any. undue bias. 

56,886. You have entirely conveyed that impression 
to our minds, not only to-day, but when you were 
examined first 2—I feel honoured. It is, perhaps, not 
to be wondered at, before you leave the city, in which I 
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have the honour to represent Her Majesty for the year, 
although occupying a neutral position, if there was 
any possibility of words of mine which I could utter 
to preserve to her that which she has had so long, the 
honour, and a great honour it is, to send represen- 
tatives to that grand assembly, the House of Commons,’ 
of course I should desire to do so. And it is common 
feeling; many of us abhor, and would do everything 
we could to put a stop to, that which is wrong. 

56,887. We appreciate your wish most sincerely, I 
may say for myself, I think you have only discharged 
your duty in coming into the witness box, and stating 
that before the Commissioners. 


Mr. S. W. Corspie recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) With regard to the rentals of 
cottage property in Norwich, perhaps few in Nor- 
wich ‘have had more experience than myself. I 
represent a large conveyancing firm in Norwich; we 
have had very great experience since the building 
mania commenced in 1844. In 1844 the building 
trade commenced in Norwich, and went on so rapidly 
down to within the last few years. During the long 
period of 20 years large plots of building Jands were 
sold in the suburbs of Norwich, several of which went 
through my firm’s hands and mine. The class of 
houses built varied from 2s. to something like 3s. 6d. 
or 8s. 10d. a week. We have a very large number of 
houses in Norwich containing seven rooms, which are 
let for 8/., 82. 10s., and occasionally, here and there, 9/. 

56,888. (Mfr. Goldney.) With any garden, or not ? 
—Very small garden ; perhaps two or three rods, cer- 
tainly not more. I amalso the owner of some cottage 
property myself, containing five rooms, which I let at 
half-a-crown per week; one with six rooms I let at 
2s. 8d. per week in a very good situation in Norwich. 

56,889. You pay the rates?—I pay the rates, I 


heard you inquire about other places. I have had some 
experience of cottage and other property in Bradford ; 
I believe the largest manufacturing town in England. 
LT hold in my hand the notices of eight tenants in 
King Street, Bradford, whose premises I personally 
inspected. The occupations there are two rooms (one 
lower and one upper), and a small pantry; nothing 
but those, not a bit of garden, and they pay 4s. per 
week. In Little Horton, two miles from Bradford, 
two rooms aud very small garden, not by any means 
large, let us for 6/. a year. I had the pleasure of 
selling property there, fetching 386/. a year, which 
would realise 600/. in Norwich, and which there 
fetched 1,100/. So that the rentals are much higher 
there than they are here. 

56,890. (Mr. Howard.) Speaking generally of the 
rentals of cottage property in Norwich, are they low ? 
—TI should say they are very low as compared with 
many manufacturing towns., But they are quite 
sufficient for the number of persons we haye in 
Norwich. The rents are very much lower than they 
are in Bradford. 


Mr. H. J. Mixer recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) I want to venture to trouble the 
Commissioners for one moment to give my absolute 
and full denial to what may be a very trifling matter, 
the statement of Mr. Wiley that I took 10s. from him 
on the occasion of my taking down to 10 guineas after 
the election of 1874. I feel it necessary for myself to 
do so, because although the public generally, I believe 
and am fully satisfied, have not attached the least 
credence to any other part of his evidence 

56,891. (Mr. Howard.) I cannot allow you to say 
that. We have endeavoured always. in this Court to 
avoid any allusion by witnesses to other witnesses. 
That is a matter for the Commissioners >—May I say 
that the public are‘rather inclined to believe Mr. 
Wiley against me ? 

56,892. The question really is whom the Commission- 


- ers believe; the public will take care of themselves ?— 


Mr. H. F. 


Euren. 


I should not like the statement to go uncontradicted. 
56,893. If you will state facts, give your evidence 
and we will listen to it—I am thankful to you for giving 
me the opportunity of giving to that statement the 
most full and most complete contradiction ; that I never 
received one farthing from Mr. Wiley at any time, and 
he never offered me anything. I say distinctly he 
never offered me anything, and I never took any- 


thing. - With reference to the question of Mr. Berry, 
myself, and Mr. Coaks, rehearsing the matter to bring it 
before you, there isa gentleman now present in this 
Court who mentioned the matter tome immediately 
after it was mentioned in Court before your first 
adjournment, when this matter came forward, and I 
gave him in substance (while Mr. Coaks was in London, 
before I had an opportunity of consulting him, sup- 
posing I had the will, or adopting any line of defence) 
the whole of the facts as they have come before you 
through Mr. Coaks, Mr. Berry, and myself. If 
necessary that gentleman will not object to being called. 

56,894. If you wish that gentleman to be called he 
shall be called, because they are matters which reflect 
upon you. J may say this to you at once, that Mr. 
Wiley did not, when first examined, charge you ‘with 
it ?—I read it in the paper this morning ; I leave myself 
entirely in the hands of the Commissioners. I wish 
to put myself right with the Commissioners as to these 
ten guineas. Whatever I might do in private 
matters, I never yield to anyone in a matter of politics. 

56,895. Who is the gentleman P—Mr. Ewren the 
sub-editor of the “ Norwich Mercury.” 

56,896. Do you desire that he should be called ?— 
If you please. 


Mr. Henry Francis EvREN sworn and examined. 


56,897. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard Mr, 
Miller’s statement ?—I have. 

56,898. Is it true as stated by him ?—While Mr. 
Wiley was in the box, knowing that it was the last 
day before the adjournment, I thought it advis- 
able—I have business relations with Mr. Coaks—to 
inform Mr. Coaks that Mr. Wiley was making certain 
statements with regard to him ; I went to his office to 
know whether or not he was in town. I was informed 
by Mr. Miller, who was in the room at the time, that 
Mr. Coaks was in London. I thereupon said to Mr. 
Miller, “‘ Well, I should like to hear from you, as a man 
“ called Wiley is in the box, what took place between 
“ Mr. Coaks and Mr. Wiley ‘on such and: such an 
“ occasion,” giving him the occasion. Mr. Miller told 
me in substance that which he told you on oath in the 


witness box. Then I immediately said to him, “ Well, 
Mr. Wiley has stated so and so in the box.” TI took 
the notes with me and put the question direct to him 
which had been put to Mr. Wiley, and the answer . 
which Mr. Wiley had given ; I said, “ Did you take a 
receipt down to Mr, Wiley with 10/.” and say, “ Here 
is 10/. Mr. Coaks has sent you ; sign this, Mr. Wiley.” 
Mr. Miller then stated the very reason ; he said, “I 
“* did not know the sum I was to pay him at that time, 
TI did not know I was ‘to pay him 102, 1 sbould not 
have taken the receipt if I had not paid him 107, when 
“ I was not told to doit.” I should say I immediately 
asked whether I could see Mr. Berry. Mr. Berry did 
not happen to be.in his room, so I could ‘not test Mr. 
Berry’s evidence at that moment. I was prepared to 
take my oath at any time when Mr. Miller should \ 


“ 


6e 
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come into the witness box, if he told a different tale 
from that which he told me on the first occasion I saw 
him. That was before he had any opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Wiley’s evidence, of seeing Mr. Coaks, or of seeing 
Mr. Berry, or anyone connected with it. 

- (Mr, R. A. Cooper.) If you wish any information 
respecting the rate of wages in Norwich, or rate of 
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house rent, you can get it very conveniently through 
the School Board. There was an elaborate report on 
that matter presented some few months ago, which I 
think will give you all the information you require. 

(Mr. John Youngs.) Under those circumstances, I 
will not communicate with your Secretary. 


Mr. Samurt Neave Burry recalled and further examined. 


36,899. (Mr. Howard.) I understand you are also 
to give some information as to Mr. Wiley’s evidence 
with reference to the requisitions >—Yes. 

56,900. Who are the other persons ?—Well, I know 
one or two of them. 

56,901. Who got the requisitions signed ?—Yes. I 
have seen their names this morning, but I cannot gall 
to mind all of them. 

56,902. Give me some.—Springfield is a man I 
know very well, Sutton is another, Finnagan is 
another. Then there is Campling. There are two or 
three Camplings in Norwich who would be likely to 
take an interest in that matter. I cannot tell which 
it is. 

56,903.~What sums were they paid?—The sums 
put down. 

56,904. Springfield, 6/.?—Y es. 

56,905. Finnigan, 15s. ?—Yes.. 

56,906. Sutton, 5/. ?—Yes. 

56,907. Campling, 1/. 5s. ?—Yes. 


56,908. And Wiley, 5/. >—Yes. 

56,909. This is for the 1870 election r—Yes. 

56,910. There are various other names. Simpson, 
1/. 10s. There are a great many names here for 
various amounts. You say those persons were paid 
far the requisitions in 1870?—Yes, with the excep~ 
tion of Springfleet and Sutton. I think they did 
other work besides getting the requisitions signed. 
I kept them in the committee rooms two or three 
days .after the requisitions were done with, and that 
amount would include the work done subsequent 
to the requisitions, so that it was not all for the 
requisitions. 

56,911. Still some portion of it was P—Yes. 

56,912. Mr. Wiley has stated most positively that 
he was neyer given a sheet for the purpose of 
getting the signatures, and never did get a single 
name ?—I remember him quite well coming backwards 
and forwards from the office, and I frequently asked 
him from time to time during the election how he was 
getting on with the-signatures. 


SAMUEL Hay Wixey recalled and further examined. 


56,913, (Mr. Howard.) You hear what this gentle- 
man says ; he remembers you coming frequently to 
the office with your sheets and names. I give you 


4 


another. opportunity of considering that ?—I never 
had one in my life. 
56,914. You still say what you did before ?—Yes, 


Mr. Samurt Neave Berry recalled and further examined, 


56,915. (Mr. Howard.) Is there anything else you 
wish to say ?—No, I think not. I amready to answer 
any question. 

56,916. Those are the names and those are the 
amounts paid to the persons who got the requisitions ? 


—Yes. 
56,917. Mr. Wiley was one ?p—Yes. 


56,918. You distinctly remember it >—Yes, I paid 
him myself, 

56,919. You saw the sheet ?—Yes, it was brought 
to me. : 
56,920. Mr. Coaks said Wiley probably got more 
names than the others ?—Yes. He lived amongst the 
people, and he could get them more easily than the 
others. 


CaprTaIn GrorGE NATHANIEL MICKLETHWAITE sworn and examined. 


56,921. (Mr. Goldney.) I understand that you were 
at the Dereham school house ?—Not at the school 
house, at Roll’s in 1874, which I have been called 
here for. 

56,922. You were not at the Dereham school house 
in 1875 ?—No. I was at Roll’s in 1874. 

56,923. Were you in the house or outside the house ? 
—I was standing outside the house when these lambs 
came by. ~ r 

56,924. We call them men.—lI call them roughs. 
They have been called for some years the Carrow 
lambs. 

56,925. That is what they are called in Norwich ? 
—Yes, they generally call them that. 

56,926. You were outside ?—I was standing outside 
on St. Catherine’s Plain. 

56,927. We have had a description of the scene from 
inside. Will you tell us what you saw from outside ? 


—I saw them coming. I saw a great big fat man, » 


they told me his name was Ellis, who said, “ Clear out, 
we are going to take this place,” and in they went to 
the public-house. 
Womersleys were there. 

56,928. Ido not think we can have anything you 


I heard them say that the young. 


were told.—I_ was going to say, knowing that one of 
them was an officer in the artillery volunteers, I was 
anxious to. see this young man, tot knowing who it 
was. Mr. George Holmes and others said, “Do not go 
‘< in, if you do there will be a much greater row than 
« thereis.” Ididnot go in. They came out and tried 
to storm the gates. We fastened the gates as well as 
we could. They tried to get over, and at last they 
succeeded. Stones were thrown, and one man cems 
up to me and threatened to knock my head off. Thr, 
man was brought before the magistrates a few days 
afterwards. Luckily, these gentlemen on horseback 
came up and cleared the yard. 

56,929. Whether these men were under anyone’s 
orders, or whose orders they were under, you do not 
know of your own knowledge ?—I do not know of 
my own knowledge. They would not allow me to go 
in. I wanted to see him. 

56,9380. You did not see any person in possession ? 
—Only two men I saw who got over the gates. Ellis 
and Clare Shaw were the men who got over the gates 
and threatened to knock my head off. 

56,931. Is there any other matter you wish to direct 
our attention to ?—Nothing at all, 


Samurt Hatt Wixey recalled and further examined. 


The wi ness.) Mr. Miller. knows I give him the 


10s. although he has denied it; I did give him the 
10s. and a glass of beer. Will you allow me another 


word. It is hardly likely that Mr. Miller would 
bring me down 10 guineas and pay that to me when 
he was ordered to pay me 5/., without taking the 
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receipt for the other 5/. 10s.,and not asking Mr. Coaks 
about the other 5/. 10s. ‘Then, again, is it likely that 
he took his wages two or three days previous to that 


_ and carried it about in his pocket when it was his 


own money. He would have left it at home like me. 
I do not carry 10 guineas about in my pocket; if I 
did I never would pay 10 guineas when I was only 
told to pay 54, I should ask Mr. Coaks if that was 
right. There is not a man in the place who would do 
it. I hope you will never believe that. 

56,932. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) We have given you until 
to-day to remember the name of any one of the 80 you 


bribed. Do you remember the name of anyone ?—' 


—No. I have told you before I could bribe 100 to- 
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morrow, if there was ‘an election; and I should not 
know them a year afterwards if I did not want to 
know them. If I wanted to remember them I should 
not get strangers. I wanted to get strangers who I 
thought would not know me. - 
them two years after if I did not know them then. 

56,933. The bribery was in 1874 ?—Yes. 

56,934. ‘That was last year ?—Yes, that is a long 
time ago. I should not know them the next day. 


56,935. Are you sure, now, that you bribed as 
many as 80 ?—_Yes, I did, by Mr. Coaks’s orders. If 


he found that letter that will show it. 
56,936. You now remember that it was 80 ?—Yes. 
56,937. It was not 40 ?—I do not think it was 40. 


The Court adjourned until further notice ; all witnesses summoned to give evidence at any future meeting 
being requested to give their attendance at the time and place specified in their summonses. , ; 


, - FORTY-FOURTH DAY. 


House of Lords’ Committee Room, Monday, 8th November 1875. 


Mr. Grorce ALDEN STEVENS recalled and further examined. 


56,938. (Mr. Howard.) 1 propose to ask you a 
question or two with reference to the omitted item of 
from 900/. to 1,000/. from the accounts of 1874, 
Your answer before was that 200/.: or 300/. of 
it was expended for music. I will tell you what 
the question was, and what the answer was. (The 
learned Chief Commissioner read questions 1681 to 
1683.) I do not know whether, in your own mind, 
you were merely forming an estimate of what the 
probable cost was, or whether, when you gave me the 
answer, you had any actual information ?—I had no 
actual information then, I have obtained it since. 

56,939. Have you any voucherst —I haye no 
vouchers, I have explained why. You had before you 
the bandmaster, who gave you the explanation of that 
item, and Ihave prepared an account. 

56,940. A portion of the music that was employed 
I think came from Carrow works ?—No, 

56,941. None ?>—Nothing. é 
66,942. None in 1874 ?—None:in 1874, and none 
in 1875. All we had we paid for. 

56,948. Did none of the music that. was used at the 
election of 1874 come from the Carrow works ?—None 
of it came from Carrow as a Carrow band. Whether 
they individually engaged themselves to this band- 
master I do not know, but as the Carrow band it was 
not engaged, not paid for, and had nothing to do 
with it. 

56,944. I suppose in whatever way they gave their 
services, they gave them voluntarily >—They gave no 
services; we had no services of the kind given 
voluntarily. 

56,945. Will you tell’ me how much money was 
spent for music in 1874?—I have drawn out an 
account, I believe 1707. 

59,946. Where have you obtained the information 
from ?>—From the bandmasters. 

56,947. Who are they >—Widdows and Gall. 

99,948. When did you get it >—I got it subsequently 


‘to my examination. 


56,949. Do you mean since we saw you last at 
Norwich ?—No, not since you saw me at Norwich, 
but subsequently to my examination. 

56,950. Had Widdows and Gall any documents 
from which they spoke ?—Widdows. produced to me 
the bill which he subsequently produced to you. 

56,951. We have had his account. You accepted 
his information, and you believe-it was true ?—I do. 

56,952. I suggested to you when that question was 
put and answered on the first occasion, when your 


information was not quite so complete as now, that 
that left a margin still p—Yes. 

56,953. Now I need not remind you that the margin 
is much increased. It is increased by 1301., which is 
the difference between the 170/. actually expended and 
the 3001. estimated. Can you give me any further 
information how the difference was absorbed ?—Yes, 
I have prepared an account. 

56,954. Will you let me see it; that will be the 
shortest way ?—The amount is not exactly 1,000/. It 
is 9701. Of course I must say that to a certain extent 
I have gleaned it from the best sources I could, but I 
had not the actual vouchers or papers. 

- 56,955. I see at once that all the items are in round 
figures, there are no shillings or pence ?—There are 
none. : : 

56,956. They are, more or less, estimates >—They 
are more or less estimates, and taken from figures as 
far as we could dissect them. ‘ 

56,957. The first item is men for processions and 
protecting meetings, 250/. What vouchers had you 
for that?—I may say I drew a cheque for 200/. to 
Mr. Thomas Hancock. That amount of 250/. I had 
that cheque as a voucher for, and that included a sum 
of 100/.-paid to a man of the name of Ellis. - 

56,958. Is that Ellis the fruiterer ?—That is Ellis 
the fruiterer. 

56,959. In the market?—In the market. Mr. 
Hancock, I should say, attended to the music, and to 
the processions and matters of that kind. He paid 
the accounts. 

56,960. Has he, to your knowledge, any vouchers ? 
—I should say not. He is dead. 

56,961. His representatives >—I have seen none. 


56,962. Who gave you the information ?—As to — 


what? oat , 
56,963. As to Hancock’s amount?—I found them 
in my cheque. ieee 
56,964. Only in that way ?—Only in that way. 
56,965. You have seen nobody connected witli 
Hancock ?—I have seen his executors, to see if there 


“were any papers connected with the election. 


56,966. Take the next item : “ Torches, fireworks, 
blue lights, &e. 100/.” How do you get at that ?—A 
portion of Ellis’s claim was for matters of that kinc. 
That is an estimate. ~~ 

56,967. (Mr. Goldney.) Who. supplied them ?— 


Some of them were supplied, I think, by man in 


St. Augustine’s, but I do not remember his name. 


56,968. There is a man named Coe who supplics 


I should not know © 
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blue lights ?—I do not know who supplied them, I 
had nothing to do with charges either. 

56,969. I mean, they were made and bought in 
Norwich ?—They were made and bought in Norwich 
I should say. 

56,970. (Mr. Howard.) Are there any forthcoming 
vouchers for that ite ?—No, I have no vouchers for 
that. 

56,971. Has Ellis ?—I should say not. 

56,972. Colours, 60/.?—I can distinguish an item of 
Ganlett, 22/. 10s. I know there were large payments 
made for colours to other tradesmen, and I believe it 
comes at least to that sum. 

56,973. How do you get your information about 
that item ?—From my knowledge of the immense 
number of colours that were purchased. 

56,974. Therefore, you have estimated it at 60/.?-Yes. 


56,975. For that, also, we have not any voucher ?—- 


You have not. 

56,976. I will ask you generally about the vouchers 
when we have exhausted the account. The next item 
is: “ Banners, flags, and other decorations, 701.” What 
do you say to that ?>—I believe that is within the mark. 

56,977. | suppose there again you are giving us 
general evidence ?—I am giving general evidence. I 
know the “Royal Hotel” was decorated. very ex- 
tensively, and I have there an item of “ 37/. 12s., King, 
J.and J.” That was for banners made for proces- 
sions, and I believe that is it. 

56,978. “Bands, 70/.” That has been spoken to ?— 
That has been spoken to. 

56,979. You are not aware, of your own knowledge, 
whether that is correct or not >—I am certain that is 
accurate, because I have’ seen the bill which was 
produced here, and which I believe to be correct. 

56,980. Carriages and horses, 250/. ?—Yes, I found 
two or three cheques, which are debited, here, which 
satisfy my mind that is about the amount. 

56,981. Have you those cheques ?—I have some 
of them. 

56,982. I presume all those large items would have 
been paid by cheque ?——No, they were not. Some of 

them were paid by cash ; | understand the music was 
paid by cash. 

56,983. Take the 250/. carriages and horses ; had 
you cheques making up that amount?—No. I find 
there was a sum of 98/. lls. paid to a person at 
Lowestoft; there was another sum of 100/. paid to a 
person at Yarmouth. | : 

56,984. Whenever there was a cheque, it passed 
through your banker’s book ?—Yes, I have it here. 

56,985. 907. would represent a very small part of 
that large item. Why were not all the moneys paid 
by cheque ?—Some of them were paid in cash. 

56,986. Why ? Iecan understand 5s. being paid in 
cash, but I cannot understand large sums, like 50J. or 

100/., being so paid.—I can only say it was so paid. 
' Many of them are not paid by me. 

56,987. Cannot we get a little more accurate or 
definite information from some of the gentlemen, about 
those items >—I know.of no one who can give it you. 

56,988. What I mean is, that they are large 
amounts, and we have not a single voucher for them ? 
You were to bring us the best information you could. 
Tt is, at best, conjecture ?—I explained to you how it 
was the vouchers were not forthcoming. 

56,989. They were all destroyed ?—They were all 
destroyed ; they were kept for nine months after the 

‘occurrence, and I see, by the Act of Parliament, even 
pallot papers may be destroyed at the end of 12 
months ; and they were destroyed at a time when no 
notion could have arisen that there would be such an 
inquiry. 

56,990. I should have thought that vouchers and 
receipts for large sums of money would have been 
kept ?>—The whole matter was closed. I may say 
that the processions were very costly. 

56,991. So we understand.—It was a sort of emu- 
lation between the two sides. 

56,992. You have scarcely taxed the costs for 1874? 
—I was engaged with those last week. 
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56,993. That points to this, that the accounts were all 
open ?—I am confining my attention to 1874. The 
1874 costs have all been taxed; there were what I 
consider extraordinary expenses in 1874, and I de- 
termined that there should be no such thing in 1875. 
In 1875 every shilling that was expended went 
through my sherifi’s accounts. 

56,994. The “Royal hotel” bill you put down at 
302. >—Yes. 

56,995. Have you asked at the hotel ?—I have; 
that was for Mr. Colman’s private rooms which he 
had there. 

56,996. That is an item which might very easily be 
vouched ?—I thought that vouching a small item, and 
leaving a large one unvouched, would not be satis- 
factory. 

56,997. For all practical purposes, the item is 1,000/. 
in the gross ?—9701. 

56,998. It was omitted, you know, from the sheriff’s 
return ?—It was. 

56,999, I am only recapitulating, to see that we 
are agreed now. I ask you whether there is any 
person, and if so, who is he, who can give us any 
more definite information than you have been able to 
give us about these items ?—LI believe no one. 

57,000. Now with reference to the other matter, 
the item of 400/. odd, have you anything to add to 
the evidence as it stands?—I have only to add this, 
that if you remember I brought my ledger to the’ 
Commissioners, and I went through it, item by 
item. 

57,001. What you have brought here is a copy of 
it?—What is handed to you is a copy of it. I 
thoroughly satisfied my mind, and I hoped I had 
satisfied yours, that every shilling I had received was 
expended and duly accounted for. 

57,002. E see that, when I examined you some time 
ago about it, I asked you whether it appeared in one 
entry, and you said, “It does not appear in my books,” 
[reads down to| “who paid me the money.” Have 
you that account ?—I have that account, charging. me 
with every cheque which he paid me. That is the 
account both for 1874 and 1875. 

57,003. ‘Was this rendered to you at the time ?>— 
That was rendered to me. I applied for it just 
previously to my examination, in order that I might 
check my books, and be somewhat prepared for the 
Commissioners. 

57,004. Show me the particular item which we are 
upon now ?—419/. 10s. Od., and those sums which are 
debited were paid outside of me, but charged to me, 
in order that the whole matter might go through me. 

57,005. Was it paid to you by cheque, by Mr. 
Tillett, 419/.?—Yes, every one of those sums was 
paid by cheque; I never received any money from 
him otherwise. than by cheque. 

57,006. Do you know where the cheque is? He 
would have it in the ordinary way, returned through 
his bankers P—He. would have it. 

57,007. Was it paid into your account ?—It was 
cashed. 

57,008. It was an open cheque ?—It was an open 
cheque. 


57,009. Cashed at the bank ?—Cashed at the bank. ~ 


57,010. May I ask you why it was not passed 
through the account ?—As I explained to you, there 
were bands and matters of that kind to be paid out of 
it. J obtained the-money and handed the cash over 
to Mr. Hancock, who paid for bands and some of these 
other matters. _ 

57,011. The item “sundries, 651.” I think you 
were enabled to tell me what that really was ?—I told 
you that was tke agent’s personal expenses, my per- 
sonal expenses, and some of the ward managers’ 
personal expenses. 

57,012. Have the two balances, 88/. and 96/., found 
their way to the firm’s accounts ?>—Yes. 

57,018. As credits ?—As credits. 

57,014. The firm’s account was of course drawn 
upon in respect of these two sums ?—Yes. 
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57,015. The balance represented what had been 
drawn against the firm ?—Yes. 

ONS 016. And the firm since has been credited oie 
those two sums ?—Yes. I have drawn out an account 
here in pencil, debiting myself with 4,4472. and the 
bank account shows 2,198/. expended; Miller & Co. 
expended 1,098/, 15s. 4d.; ditto 991. 4s. 4d.; and 
ditto 6504., which makes 4, 4451:, against, 4 A471. 

57,017. Tt is 961. 4s. 4d. here ">There is 3/. to 
come off that, which is improperly carried to that 

edger. ‘Chat, with some little discrepancy, shows all 
the money which came to my hands and passed 
through my hands. 

57,018. We had Copland before uspas you know, 
at Norwich; with reference to the destroy ed documents ? 
—Yes, 

57,019. I daresay you read his evidence ?—I read 
his evidence; I was in London at the time. 

57,020. It is because you were away that I refer to 
it, that you may have the opportunity to make any 
referenbe to the evidence, if you desire to do so ?— 
T have nothing to add to my evidence. 

57,021. And no suggestions to make on his >No, 
I think his evidence is mainly correct. He certainly 
did exceed his instructions, somewhat. I thought he 
might have been more careful than he was. I was 
away. at the time, I should say, when they were 
removed, but I should not have ‘carefully kept them, 
ébecause I looked zapon the whole matter as being 
closed. 

57,022. 'Those 1874 accounts are not yet disposed 
of >—Yes. 

57,023. (Mr. Goldney.) As far as Mr, Colman’s 
are concerned ?—They are disposed of as far as I am 
concerned. Any question between Mr. Colman and 
Mr. Tillett never comes before me. 

57,024. (Mr. Howard.) What I mean is, they 
are items the vouchers for which might be important 
in any adjustment of accounts between the parties ? 
—Mr. Colman gave me my acquittance. 

57,025. You were agent totwo gentlemen. Do you 
not see that there are accounts not yet closed ?—I had 
no knowledge as to open accounts between them. I 
Was satisfied nine months was long enough to keep 
them ; after that, as far as the 1874 election was con- 
cerned, I had nothing further to do with it. 

57, 026. (Mr. Goldney.) You satisfied the person to 
whom you were immediately responsible ?—Certainly ; 
I satisfied Mr. William Tillett on the matter, and he 
had given me my acquittance. 

57, 027. (Mr. Howard.) He had not authorised you 
to destroy documents of that kind ?—No; I should be 
more careful that matters of that kind should be kept 
in future. 

57,028. The accounts were then, and still are, as I 
understand it, not adjusted between Mr. Tillett and 
Mr. Colman ?—Of that I had no knowledge. 

57,029. Of that fact you must have been aware ?— 
No, I was not aware of it. 

57,080. Did you learn it for the first time when we 
examined you?—No; I made inquiries about it pre- 
viously. 

57,031. In anticipation of the Commission ?—Not 
in anticipation of the Commission, I had seen Mr. 


* William Tillett on other matters, and he had told me 


there were questions when the 1875 election came on. 
57,032. The destruction of registers, and canvass 
books, and street lists (though, I should have thought, 


as a matter of good electioneering business, they were , 


better preserved) is at all events explainable ; but what 
does strike me as odd is, that vouchers of large items 
of election expenses should have been destroyed. You 
say you were not aware that they were destroyed ?— 
1 was not aware that they were there. 

57,033. They found their way into the general 
body ?—They found their way into the general body 
of the election papers. What I took care of for my- 
self was the cheques and the cheque books, the sherifl’s 
accounts, and so on; and the others were all put 
together with the materials of the election. 

‘Sf, O34. It is not as if it were 102, but it is 100 


pale should Say so. 
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times 10, and it was omitted from’ the sheriff's 
account. ?>—You would at once see one reason for 
omitting it from the sheriff’s account. I did not wish 
to lay myself open to a prosecution for penalties in re- 
gard to paying moneys for bands and processions, and 
so on, which an agent ought not to pay. 

57,035. (Mr. Goldney. 5 There is 2502. paid for men 
for protecting the processions and meetings, and Mr. 
Widdows himself in his account included the standard 
bearers and some few more ?—They were simply 
standard bearers for the band. The band. was out 
separately and independently of the processions, and 
we had men for that purpose, but we had, I should 

say, commanders of banners. Mr. Widdows’ account 
refers to the bands out on the election day, irrespec- 
tive ofthe processions. 

57,086. Who organised these processions ?—A man 
of the name of Ellis assisted. He organised two. 

57,037. That is the man in the rinreen ?—Yes. 

57,038. Tom Ellis >—Yes. 

57,039. What did he get for his labour. He’ 
claimed 130/. ?—Yes, and he was paid 1002. I refused 
to pay mare. 

57,040. Which account would that be in ?—That 
would be in the labour account, in a cheque of 200/. 
All these things were ordered by Mr. Hancock, 


57,041. That would be in the 1,000/. accounts ?— 
Yes, part of 2007. cheque drawn to Mr. Thomas * 
Hancock, which you will find in my ledger account. 

57,042, He organised these processions over the 
whole city, not in one ward only ?—Over the whoie 
city. 

57,043. Who supplied him with men?—That I 
cannot say at all. Of course I could see what was 
going on in the shape of processions, but I had no- 
thing whatever to do with that. 

57, 044. Do you know if the ward managers said, 
“ A procession is coming our way, we will send down 
50 or 60 men” P— Nothing of the kind. 

57,045. Ellis got them “where he chose P—Hllis got 
them where he chose, 

57,046, And Ellis paid them ?—And Ellis paid them. 

57,047. With the exception of the 170/., which was 
Widdows’ bill, and Gall’s bill, the balance was for 
men ?—No; you will see whats is called there. 

57,048, Of the 250/. for men for processions and 
protecting meetings ?—That has nothing to do with 
the bands. 

57,049. That is exclusive of the bands ?—That is’ 
exclusive of the bands. 

57,050. There was about 250/. expended ?—There 
was about 2501, expended in that way. 

57,051. You had three big processions | think 
we had more than that. Five big processions. There 
were. three special. 

87,052. That would be 501. ‘to the men a night ?>— 


57,053. Half-a-crown apiece 2—That » would in- 
clude the men at the many different meetings, irre- 
spective of the processions. 

57,054. Half-a-crown apiece, or 3s. if they carried 
a torch, would be the price ?—-I should say it would. 

57,055. It represents an enormous number of men ? 
—There were enormous processions on both sides. 

57,056. When were these men paid ?—-He paid 
them himself. 

57,057. On the night 20H the night. 

‘57,058. You say it was not generally known. You 
did not know of it at the time it was going on P—If 
you ask me whether I believed’ the men were paid for 
carrying torches, and that sort of thing, I should say 


-Tdid; 


57,059. You did uot know the extent to which it 
was going on ?—I d‘1 not know the extent to which 
it was going on, bat I knew they were very expen- 
sive, and I knew that people were engaging them- 
selves in that way without any author ty but when 
the end comes, you are obliged to vay. 


57,060. I suppose one may take it that ‘ees pro-. 


cession men, and protection of meeting men, were the ,, 


t \ 
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same messenger class under another name ?—No, they 
were a lower class than the messengers. 

57,061. Had Ellis ever been employed in this way 
before >—Never. I had no conception that he was 
employed then. He got his instructions through Mr. 
Hancock. 

57,062. Mr. Hancock, I suppose, acted on his own 
responsibility ?—On his own responsibility. We gene- 
rally find people at elections who make themselves 
very officious, and do this sort of thing. 

57,063. What had Ellis done before in elections >— 
I had never known him before in connexion with an 
election, and have never known him since. I saw him 
in the 1875 election, and warned him to do nothing of 
the kind, or I should not pay him. 

57,064. You would scarcely expect a man, who had 
never had anything to do with elections, jump into 
this sort of position suddenly, and employ 2507. worth 
of men ?—I did not say that he employed 2507. worth. 
All that he was paid was 100/. He made a claim for 
130/. and he was paid 100J. 

57,065. (Mr. Howard.) Did you pay him ?—I sent 
him to Mr. Hancock, and Mr. Hancock could not 
settle with him. He came back to me, and threatened 
to put Mr. Colman in the county court, and I paid the 
money. 

57,066. (Mr. Goldney.) There was that man, also 
a fruiterer, up at the top of Ber Street, the man who 
had been away ill?—It is Ellis; he has been 
away ill. 

57,067. Ellis has not been called. I mean, there 
were others ?—There are two or three men who told 
you they received instructions from Hancock. A man 
named Gilmore told you he received instructions 
from Hancock in his evidence. 

57,068. The torches, blue lights, and fireworks are 
100/. We heard, with regard to the 1875 election, at 
all events, that a considerable portion of the torches 
must have come from the Carrow works, from the 
quality of the oil ?—I think that was 1875, and I 
think we paid for them in 1874. 

57,069. Where were they made ?—That I cannot 
tell you. I should say they would come through Coe’s 
or Webster’s, or some other firework maker’s in 
Norwich. ; 

57,070. I suppose you had no set pieces, no display 
of fireworks ?—No, on two or three occasions we had 
the market place one blaze of light. ; 

_ 57,071. Blue lights ?—Blue lights and things of 
that kind. 

57,072. Vhey are 3s. 6d. a dozen ?—I do not. know 
what the charge is. j 

57,073. 100/. represents an enormous mass of this 
sort of thing ?—That includes all the torches. In one 
procession, I might say, we had 500 torches. 

57,074. What were the colours and ribbons ?— 
Ribbons and colours ? ‘ 

57,075. Supplied by two or three drapers os 
Supplied by two or three drapers in Norwich. 

57,076. If we wanted them, their books would show 
the exact amount ?—Their books would show the 
exact amount. : 

57,077. Who were they ?—I named a man of the 
name of Gaulett, who made a great many. 

57,078. They were made up into rosettes ?—They 
were made up into rosettes. I could not give you the 
names of the parties. a ed 

57,079. They were paid in cheques ?—Some of 
them were. I paid Gaulett 22/. 10s. one item. 

57,080. In cheque ?—In cheque ; T found that. 

57,081. The banners ?—372. odd was paid by 
cheque, and then we independently of that some 

s for every ward. 
ee. Besides those that Mr. Widdows had had 
eping of ?—Yes. 
mer Those were standards, I think you call 
them. ‘You say that a great many of these carriages 
and horses were paid in cash. Where did the cash 
come from ?-——The cash would come from my cashier. 


57,084. He would get it, I suppose, from the bank? 
N. 
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—He would get it from the bank ; I should draw a 
cheque of 50/., and he would take it and pay it. 

57,085. They would come to your office to be paid ? 
—Some of them would come to my office to be paid, 
and others he would take to be paid. The Lowestoft 
and Yarmouth I paid by cheque. 

57,086, Carriages and 16 grey horses from 
Lowestoft ?—The carriages and 16 grey horses came 
from Lowestoft. 

57,087. Did they all come from the same place ?— 
No, a gentleman at Lowestoft got them from the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Colman was rather a particular 
gentleman with horse flesh; he would ‘have no 
screws. 

57,088. That would be, T suppose, about 207, ?—A 
great deal more than that. 

57,089. Was it only the day?—We had them in 
Norwich and kept them in Norwich more than a 
week. 

57,090. (Mr. Howard.) Did you communicate with 
Mr. William Henry Tillett about this expenditure, 
while it was being incurred ?—No. 

57,091. He was engaged as the legal agent of his 
father, and associated, as it were, with you >—He would 
have the same knowledge at that time, until after the 
election, as I had, 

57,092. Do you think he had ?—I only had it from 
what I saw ; as far as the carriages and outriders and 
matters of that kind, he would have full cognizance, 
because they were done with my knowledge and with 
Mr. Colman’s knowledge. 

57,093. Were they done with Mr. William Henry 
Tillett’s cognizance ?—I should say so. 

57,094. He was engaged with you as one of the 
agents ? — Personally, I never engaged carriages and 
horses. I saw them come to Norwich. Mr. Colman 
must have known as to that. We had none in 
Norwich good enough for Mr. Colman. 

57,095. (Mr. Goldney.) The cabs from Lowestoft, 
Yarmouth, and North Walsham only, came over for the 
election day ?— They charged us for the day before 
the election, for the election day, and going back the 
day after. 

57,096. What did they charge for one horse, cab, 
and driver ?—They would charge a guinea per horse 
per day and the driver. 

57,097. Three guineas a horse ?—Three guineas a 
horse and 5s. a day the driver. 

57,098. That would be another guinea ?— Then 
there would be the keep of the horses during the time 
they were in Norwich. 

57,099. How many cabs do you think you had 2— 
From Yarmouth ? 

57,100. From Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and North 
Walsham ?—J should think altogether 50 or 60 at 
least. 

57,101. Then that leaves very little for the grey 
horses at that price. If you take 60 at four guineas, 
that is 2400. altogether ?—It may not have not been 
so many as 50, but I should have thought there would 
haye been, from Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the out- 
lying places, very nearly 50, if not 50. I paid for 
cabs alone just LOOZ.: 

57,102. Perhaps this 2502. does not cover the 
whole ?—It covers everything. That and the sheriff’s 
account cover everything that was paid. That did 
not comprise all the vehicles we had at the election. 

57,108. You had some lent you?—And we had a 
great many hired at Norwich. 

57,104. In the sheriff’s account there is for horses, 
carriages, cabs, &c. 290/. 18s. 6d. ?>—That does not 
include the Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

57,105. That makes 5402. This includes the 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft? — Yes, and the two 
together would include all. 

57,106. The two together come to 540/. >—I know 
it was a very large item. 


(The proceedings were adjourned for a short time.) 


57,107. (Mr. Howard.) I think you promised the 


secretary, did you not, to assist us with the numbers | 
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of the compound houseno.wers ?—Yes, I may say there 
was some misapprehension in my mind as to that. I 
understood from him that he simply wanted some 
statistical evidence as to the numbers and so on of the 
compound householders. 

57,108. Yes.—I gathered from Mr. Stockings 
evidence that you wanted a full list of them ; that 
rather frightened me, inasmuch as there are 7,000 of 
or 8,000, and my time is very much occupied. I have 
had no time to touch it; but what Mr. Stockings tells 
me he has done is this, he has marked a register, and 
I shall be very glad to go through that. 

57,109. (Mr. Goldney.) We want the number.— 
He has the number of the register marked. _ I thought 
you wanted a list of 8,000 or 10,000 names to be 
copied, and I was rather frightened at the under- 
taking, my time has been very much engaged, 

57,110. (Mr. Howard.) It has been suggested that 
the Commissioners did not desire you to give them 
any information about compound householders, All I 


can say is, I most distinctly did ask it ?—I beg your 


pardon, the secretary spoke to me about it. 

57,111. The Commissioners were all aware that you 
had promised it.—I told the secretary that so soon as 
my duties would allow, I would do it. 

57,112. I have no doubt you had a real desire to do 
so. All I suggest is that it has been said you were 
to take no part at all.—I thought I should not have 
an opportunity of drawing out a list of every name 
on the rate book ;~I am quite prepared to give all the 
statistical knowledge which your secretary told me he 
required. 

57,118. That is all we require—I shall be very 


- glad to go through the account which Mr. Stockings 


Mr. 
J. B. Ingle, 


has prepared, and certify that that is correct. 

57,114. (Mr. Goldney.) We have already got the 
number of the compound householders.—Mr. Stock- 
ings has marked it in a way which will give you a 
great deal'of information. If there is any desire that 
I should check it in any way whatever, I shall be very 
pleased to do so. 

57,115. If we. get a check by both of you, it 
becomes doubly valuable-——That I can undertake to 
do at any time the Commissioners desire it. I shall 
be up here in all probability when you are sitting, 
and shall be glad to state the facts. 

57,116. You were under the promise, very kindly 
made to the Commissioners, to give them the com- 
pound householders ? — Certainly, that statistical 
account. bdo 

57,117. It has been suggested that Mr. Stockings 
alone was under that promise ; that is an erroneous 
statement, and you are not answerable for it ?—I shall 
we very pleased to give the Commissioners’ every 
information. 

57,118. I want to ask you a general question, 
whether you would have received any cash for either 
the election in 1874 or 1875, for disbursements: for 


‘electioneering purposes, of which at present we have 


not heard ?—Not one sixpence. 

57,119. In either election ?—In either election, or 
expect to receive. 

57,120. You have no claim r—No claim. 

57,121. And intend to make none ?>—And intend to 
make no payments. 

57,122. | ask you that, because, of course, it enables 
you to say that the accounts as rendered by you in 
respect of the two elections, and the evidence given by 
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you, exhausts all the information you possess about 
both elections in money matters r—Entirely exhausts 
it. : 

27,123. You see the reason I put you the question. 
And all election accounts which you have kept, or 
have had kept for you, on behalf of either candidate at 
the two elections, we have had, or may have access to ? 
—I have put everything before you. 

57,124. Is there any matter you wish to call our 
attention to ?—There is one matter that occurred in 
Norwich I could give an explanation of. There was 
one committee room in which the man said he was paid 
a certain sum, and the question arose as to what the 
rental of his house was. I think he charged some- 
thing like 12/. 12s. 

_ 57,125. Was that the engineer ?—I am not sure 
which house it is, but I know the circumstances, and 
the circumstances are these. His house was engaged 
for two guineas for the time, and the man claimed 
21. 2s, a day, and said that was the understanding. 

57,126. And he got his money ?-He got his 
money; because, in all those things, we do not like 
our members to be sued in county courts, and so on, 
and it was’ paid under protest, but it was paid, because 
we could not settle it. cbt AY 

57,127. Was that Matthew Roddick’s case ?—No, 
that was not Roddick’s case; it was aman in King 
Street who kept the “Steam Packet.” We assumed 
we were to pay two guineas for the whole of the 
committee rooms, he said he was entitled to two 
guineas a day, and he said that he let his rooms on 
those terms. 

57,128. (Mr. Howard.) The rental was 8l., and 
he was paid 12/. 12s.?—I do not know whether 
it was 12/. 12s.; I wish to state the circumstance 
as it came before me. I did not engage it myself ; 
there was a dispute about it, and, as in electioneering 
we frequently do, we paid money in order to avoid 
disturbances. - : 

57,129. I still say, with reference to these items 
amounting to 970/.. that the Commissioners will be 
very glad to have any information you may happen to 
obtain ?—I have been through them, and at some 
trouble I have estimated that, and I believe that to 
be a fair and straight estimate. 

57,1380. With reference to the other account, the 
4191., (which more immediately concerns yourself, 
because it passed through your hands), I believe I 
examined -you at the outset, and you were not able to 
account for it, and we gave you the opportunity of 
looking into your books, and seeing us.again about 
it; I think it is right towards you to say that the’ 
Commissioners have had ‘that opportunity, and they 
consider you have satisfactorily accounted for it. 
With reference, however, to the amount of nearly 
1,000/., if any vouchers should happen to come to 
light, we should be very glad to get any information. 
The amount here is 930/., you call it 970/.?—The 
amount I included in the sheriff’s account is 9700. 
I can account for 9302. in that way in round numbers. — 
The 402, should be something added on to each of 
those items, or to one of them, that is the nearest tha 
I could arrive at. 

57,131. Had you any conversation with Mr. 
Tillet, senior, about those omissions from the accounts, 
before the Commission, or was your comunication 
with Mr. William Henry Tillett ?—I never spoke 
with Mr. Tillett on a question of accounts in my life. 


Mr. JoHN BROUNCKER INGLE sworn and examined. i 


57,1382. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Are you a solicitor P—I 
am. 
57,133. Of the firm of Ingle, Cooper, & Holmes, 
of Threadneedle Street >—Yes. 

57,184. You have known Colonel Wilkinson for 
some time ?—Yes, 

57,185. You were his agent at the Banbury election 
‘of 1868 ?—Not his agent, I was his adviser. I went 


down to Banbury as his confidential adviser; I had 


nothing to do with the election as an electioneering 
agent. 


57,186. You went down simply to advise him?— ~ 
To advise him. 


57,137. Did you attend through that election ?—I 
did, aphex, 

57,188. I see in his evidence he says you were his — 
agent, that wasa mistake?—That is a mistake. If 
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Thad a law list I could tell you the name of the 
agent. v2 

57,139. (Mr. Howard.) Which agent >—At Ban- 
bury ; I forgot for the moment; it is a well-known 
firm there. 

57,140. (Mr. M‘ Mahon.) What day did you go down 
to the election at Norwich ?—On the Monday night 
previous to the election, on the Saturday or Friday, 
which ever it was; on the Monday night, by the 5 
o’clock train. 

57,141. Were you then associated with Mr. Gilbert ? 
—No, I was not. 

57,142. Will you explain exactly what your position 
was ?—When I got-down to Norwich on the Monday 
night, I went to the hotel. There was no one in at 
all, they were all out canvassing or speaking; and I 
do not think I saw Mr. Gilbert until the next morn- 
ing. As soon as I was introduced to Mr. Gilbert 
as the electioneering agent to Colonel Wilkinson at 
Norwich, I did, as I did at Banbury, state that I 
came there with no intention whatever of interfering 
with the election as a professional man, but simply as 
the confidential adviser of Colonel Wilkinson, and 
that he must distinctly understand that as to the 
conduct of the election I had nothing whatever to do, 
and could not interfere in any way. That statement 
I made in the presence of Mr. Gilbert, Colonel Wil- 
kinson, and one or two other gentlemen whom I met 
with every day, who generally came in together, but 
who up to that time were strangers to me. I met 
them subsequently, but at that time they were strangers 
to me. 

57,148. Did you not at all interfere in the appoint- 
ment of messengers or agents —Not at all. 

57,144, Did you not at all interfere ‘in saying who 
was to distribute cards and attend to the voters >— 
Not at all. ; 

57,145. Did you stop down to the end of the elec- 
tion ?>—I did. 

57,146. Will you be so good as to say what it was 
that you really did do ?—In the first place I had a 
few private friends at Norwich on whom I called, and 
solicited their votes for Colonel Wilkinson. I also 
called on several solicitors in Norwich to ascertain 
if they were favourably disposed to Colonel Wilkinson. 
I think that exhausted my canvass as far as the elec- 
tors were concerned. JI generally remained in a room 
at the hotel in order to answer any persons who came, 
and particularly to be present when deputations were 
received. I did not accompany Colonel Wilkinson 
on any occasion. 

57,147. You mean out of the hotel ?—When he 
went in a carriage; nor did I attend any meeting, 
except one. ; 

57,148. Which was that ?—It was at some small 
place, I cannot exactly recollect -where it was, but it 
was, I think, the night or the night but one before 
the election. I was not at the Saint Andrew’s Hall 
meeting; I was only at that one meeting.-~ 

57,149. Do you know where that meeting was ?— 
Treally do not. There were several meetings held 
each night, and I think this was the last, but I really 
do not know. 

57,150. Was it a large meeting ?—Yes, the room 
was crowded; it was a room about this size, and it 
was very crowded indeed, and very enthusiastic. 

57,151. Were you consulted as to the employment 
of messengers >—I was not. 

57,152. Did you know that Colonel Wilkinson’s 
party were employing a great number of messengers ? 
—I did not. 

57,158. Did you know they were employing any? 
—Yes, I did. 

57,154. About how many ?—~I really did not know, 
and had no means of ascertaining. ‘The strict injunc- 
tions which f gave to Mr. Gilbert on behalf of Colonel 
Wilkiuson, were that no illegal charges of any sort 
were to be incurred ; and I told him distinctly Colonel 


. Wilkinson would not pay if he did. 


57,155. Then you were substantially the superior 
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of Mr. Gilbert in the management of the business ?>—_~ 


No, not so. 
57,156. You gave the instructions to him ?—I told 

him that at the very onset. One or twice I saw him 

on. Colonel Wilkinson’s business; I soon found out 


that things were done in a very different style to . 


what I had been accustomed to see elections con- 
ducted, and I told him most distinctly that if the 
election was lost, we would lose the election rather 
than incur any expenses which were not perfectly 
legitimate. I repeated that to him once or twice. 

57,157. Will you be so good as to tell the Com- 
missioners what were the exceptional circumstances 
which first attracted your attention?—In the first 
place there were the processions, the fireworks, the 
carriages, and the bands of music. The streets were 
thronged every night so that you could scarcely pass, 
and the turnout was very different to what.I had ever 
seen before. 

57,158. (Mr. Goldney.) Smarter 2—Smarter, most 
balay ; I never saw anything like it before in my 
ife. 

57,159. (Mr. Howard.) It eclipsed Banbury ?—It 
eclipsed Banbury.. Banbury was thrown into the 
shade; the fireworks, and noise, and motion was 
really most striking. 

57,160. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you see signs of 
illegality in. all these things, or in any one thing ?—I 
was quite certain such goings on as I'saw must involve 
expenses, and of course I knew that such expenses 
were illegal. 

57,161. What expenses were illegal?—The pro- 
cessions. 

57,162. In what respect were they illegal ?—I 
expected that people would not evince such enthusiasm 
as that unless they were remunerated, especially seeing 
the class of people, and I accordingly drew my own 
conclusions from that. ; 

57,163. (Mr. Howard.) You did more than that, 
I suppose ; you called Mr. Gilbert’s attention to it ? 
No, I did not call Mr. Gilbert’s attention to it par- 
ticularly, for really I was astonished ; and it was such 
a patent fact there was no necessity to draw anyone’s 
attention to it, it was obvious'to everyone. 

57,164. The fact that it might involve illegal 
expenditure ?—I cautioned him against it over and 
over again, so far as we were concerned, and the 
reply which I had was this, they said this was the 
custom which existed in ,Norwich, and the candidate 
would not be exdected to pay for it all, but the friends 
of the party would meet all those. That was how I 
was quieted. I was told that for the band there was 
either a subscription made, or a guarantee, or some- 
thing of the sort, but that these were expenses which 
were incurred by private persons, and- that the 
candidate would not be expected to pay for them. 

57,165. You believed that ?—I did believe it. 

57,166. You have lived to be undeceived ?—No, I 
have not, indeed; I believe it still. I believed that 
those persons who had guaranteed, or who I was told 
would guarantee the expenses, had paid, and I do not 
know to the contrary to this hour. 

57,167. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Were those legitimate 
expenses in your judgment, provided they were paid 
for by the allies of the candidate >—I withdrew my 
opposition when I heard that we were not called upon 
to pay for them, I did not say any more. J under- 
stood it was the custom of the place. 

57,168. Did you afterwards find that they were not 
paid for, and that Colonel Wilkinson -had to pay for 
some ?—No, I am not aware of that to this hour. 

57,169. (Mr. Howard.) 1 think Colonel Wilkinson 


did not ?—I think he did not; he did not to my_ 


knowledge. Ishould be surprised if he did. 

57,170. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Can you tell us the 
extent of your knowledge with regard to the employ- 
ment of messengers; how many hundreds of mes- 
sengers had to be employed ?—1 had not the most 
remote idea ; I did not know at all. Mr. Gilbert on 
one occasion came to me and said, “I wish you would 
“ speak to Colonel Wilkinson, and ask whether he 
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“ would sanction some further outlay. We find that 
“ the money that we expected the election would cost 
<¢ has already run out, and I wish you would ask him 
« if he would contribute a little more.” I asked him 
what it was intendea for, and he said there were 
various expenses, such as watchers and messengers. 
He did not give me any information from which I 
could judge whether such expenses were reasonable or 
unreasonable, legal or otherwise. He merely told me 
they were necessary for the conduct of the election. 
On that occasion I again repeated to him that I would 
be no party to any illegal payment, and if I thought 
the 500/. he wanted was to go towards illegal expenses 
I would have nothing to do with it ; on the contrary 
I would not permit, as far as I could, Colonel Wil- 
kinson to pay the money. It was only on his solemn 
assurance {o me that the 500/. which he wished me to 
ask Colonel Wilkinson for, would be devoted to settle 
legitimate expenses, that} I consented to be the 
medium of communication between him and Colonel 
Wilkinson. 

57,171. Did you ask him, with any particularity, 
what these messengers were to do ?—No, I did not 
ask with any particularity. He told me that it was 
necessary to have some people to watch, and some 
people for messengers. 

57,172. How many did he say ?—He did not give 
me any number, nor did he give me any information 
from which I could draw the conclusion that the 
number was reasonable or unreasonable. He did tell me 
the other side were doing the same, and they must 
employ watchers, I think was the term, as well as 


. messengers. 


57,178. Did you ask him how many he was going 
to employ ?—No, I did not; I had no idea of the 
constituency or of the requirements. 

57,174. What day was this that they asked you for 
the 5002. ¢—I think it would be the Thursday. 

57,175. That would be the day before the polling ? 
—It was either the Wednesday or the Thursday. 

57,176. Had you any idea as to the sums paid to 
messengers and watchers >—No, I had not, nor was I 
told anything of the sort. 

57,177. Did you not inquire >—No, I did not. 

57,178. 5001. was a large sum for two days ?—Yes, 
it was, but 500/. was not represented to me as a sum 
which was to be devoted exclusively to messengers 
and watchers, but it was a sum which he said was 
necessary for the purposes of the election. 

57,179. What other purposes w6uld there be besides 
watchers and messengers ?—There were committee 
rooms, and there was printing, and other expenses of 
that kind. 

57,180. This would be only for the Thursday and 
Friday, two days of the election >—That would be so 
Iam sure. I cannot recollect distinctly which day it 
was; it might have been the Wednesday; I will not 
be certain. 

57,181. Did you advise Colonel Wilkinson to 
advance the 500/. ?—I did. 

57,182. Was it advanced ?—It was advanced; at 
least his word was given. The money was not actually 
advanced in my presence, but his word was given that 
he would pay the money, 

57,188. Did you know that after that messengers 
were employed ?—Yes, I did. 

57,184. Did you not then inquire how many ?—No, 
I did not. 

57,185. Nor what it was for ?—No, i did not. 

57,186. Nor whether they were voters ?—Yes, I 


did do that, and I warned them that they ought not to. 


vote. J most certainly did do that. 

57,187. Whom did you warn ?—Mr. Gilbert. I 
said the votes of any persons to whom money was 
given would be bad, and they ought’ not to vote. I 
said that most distinctly. 


57,188. You confined yourself to that, that the vote 


of each voter who was employed as a messenger would 
be bad ?>—Yes, I did. 


57,189. Did you not say further that it might peril 
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the election ?—I cannot recollect, I am sure, as to 
that. 

57,190. Had you made up your mind as to whether 
it would be so ?—I cautioned them not to do anything 
that would peril the election. 

57,191. Had you made up your mind that it would 
peril the eleetion ?—I did not think it would peril the 


election in the sense of vitiating it altogether, but I _ 


understood that those would be struck out on a 
scrutiny. : 

57,192. Was that your conviction ?>—That was my 
conviction, L 

57,193. You had no idea that it might go to vitiate 
the whole return ?—No, because I-never thought they 
were of such a magnitude as that ; nor had I any data 
on which I could form such a conclusion. I was quite 
a stranger to Norwich. 

57,194. You had no idea that they were of such a 
magnitude. Of what magnitude had you an idea ?>— 
My own impression was that the agents they were 
going to employ were not excessive, and were not 
unreasonable. 

57,195.. You did not know how many they were 
going to employ ?—No, not relatively. 

57,196. How can you say they were not excessive ? 
—Simply because they told me they were necessary. 

57,197. (Mr. Howard.) They were never put into 
numbers ?—No. 

57,198. Not to you ?—Not to me. 

57,199. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) According to your view 
ofit, you had nothing to do with the excessive employ- 
ment at all of these messengers P—No, I had not; I 
had nothing to do with it. 

57,200. Did you know anything about the engage- 
ment of public-houses as committee rooms ?—I did 
not know anything more than that certain committee 
rooms were engaged in the different wards. 

57,201. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any idea that the 
engagement of committee rooms was so extensive as it 
has turned out to be ?—It did strike me that it was 
excessive. 

57,202. Afterwards >—No, from my observation. 

57,203. Did you notice that it was the custom ?—I 
do not know that I did notice, I kept in the hotel 
principally. : 

57,204, Why did you think it was excessive, were 
you told so ?—-I was told so. : 

57,205. How many did you hear ?—I heard in one 
street there would be three or four public-houses em- 
ployed as committee rooms. : 

57,206. Did you ever know such a thing in any 
previous elections in which you had been engaged ?—- 
In London we generally employ them pretty exten- 
sively, but I did think they were excessive. 

57,207. Then you had no idea of the number’ that 
appears to have been engaged ?—No, I did not. 

57,208. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You say that in London 
you employed them pretty generally p—Yes. 

57,209. How many public-houses are employed, do 
you know, on each side, on the average, in London ?>— 
No, I do not. 

57,210. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know whether my 
brother Commissioner means the city proper ?—I really 
had Southwark in my mind more particularly, I have 
been more familiar with elections in Southwark. 

57,211. (Mr.. M‘Mahon.) What about Southwark, 
how many public-houses are employed there ?—There 
they generally employ about two or three in a street 
of a moderate size. In the High Street, Southwark, 
of course we should require more. 

57,212. (Mr. Howard.) The High Street is very 
extensive >—Yes. 

57,213. (Mr. Goldney.) When you say we, whom 
do you mean ?—I mean at election times. 

57,214. Who is “we” at election times ?—I have 
never been concerned personally in Southwark. 

57,215. How many did Mr. Butler haye?—I am 
sure I do not know. 

57,216. (Mr. Howard.) How many did Alderman 
Cotton or Mr. Layard have in their contests ?—I really 
do not know I am sure, \ 
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57,217. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You know nothing about 


the real numbers employed ?—I do not. 

57,218. (Mr. Howard.) When Mr. Gilbert was 
examined, we learnt some things from him which I 
think we ought to call your attention to in some detail. 
As I understood him, and as I understand you, you 
went down, not as an ordinary electioneering agent, 
either general or expense, but as the confidential 
adviser of the candidate ?——-Most distinctly so, and I 
told the party so in Norwich, for this reason, that they 
should not say they expected me to do this, that, and 
the other. Our relations were to be clearly defined. 

57,219. Excepting from the communications made 
to you by Mr. Gilbert, or Colonel Wilkinson, or any 
other accredited representative of the candidate, had 
you any means of knowing that anything was going 
on that was improper ?—No, I had not, save and 
except those processions of a night. (The learned 
Chief ‘Commissioner read questions 364 to 368 in the 
evidence of Mr, J. W. Gilbert, and questions 1,249 to 
1,255 in the evidence of Colonel Wilkinson.) 

57,220. You see, in answer to a question from me, 
Colonel Wilkinson said that he had heard that there 
had been corrupt practices, and then [asked him 
whether he took counsel on that subject. Now, I ask 


you whether, when Colonel Wilkinson came down, you ° 


being his confidential adviser, he and you took counsel 
together, or he and you and Mr, Gilbert, in reference 
to any suspected form of corrupt practices as likely 
to happen, and against which it would be prudent 
to provide ?—No, the evidence of Colonel Wilkin- 
son, which you have just read, I can corroborate 
as far as that, because I do not recollect any specific 
consultation as to any particular illegality. It was 
more general conversation from time to time, but I saw 
very little of Colonel Wilkinson, he was generally out 
the first thing in the morning, and did not come home 
till late at night. 

57,221. Had you heard that there had been 
corrupt practices; I had, it was a matter within my 
knowledge. . 

57,222. Of what nature >—I knew there had been a 
Commission. 

57,223. Some few years’ ago ?—Yes, and I knew 
the character of Norwich as a constituency. 

(57,224. Were you at all aware of this, that there 
had been any particular corrupt practice at the pre- 
ceding election, for example 1874 ?—No, not specific, 
it was a general impression. 

57,225. Had you been informed by either Colonel 
Wilkinson, or Mr. Gilbert, or any other person, that 
there had been corrupt practices p—No, I had not, 
because the advice I gave Colonel Wilkinson was given 
to him before I left London, before I went to the city 
of Norwich at all. 

57,226. What advice ?—I advised him not to stand. 

57,227. Did you give him any reason why ?—I 
cannot say that I gave him any reason, I cannot 
recollect at the moment. It was in writing; I wrote 
to him, and I told him I did not think he had any 
chance. 

57,228. Am I to understand, speaking as you might 
of any other constituency with which you were not 
familiar, that you did not think he had a good chance ? 
—I knew Colonel Wilkinson’s character and principle, 
I knew he would not lend himself to anything that 
was illegal ; and, from my general knowledge of the 
constituency of Norwich, | think that acting on his 
principle, he would not stand a good chance there, 
and therefore I advised him, with a view of saving 
expense. . 

57,229. I will ask you whether, at the time you 
give him that advice, you had anything more on your 
mind than a geveral idea, from report, of what Norwich 
was like >—Nothing, except the newspapers. 

57,230. For example, had you then any knowledge 
or belief, arising from actual communication with any 
person, or from report, that there had been corrupt 
practices in the election of 1874 ?—Nothing beyond 
what I was reading in the newspapers. 

57,231. Had you previously read that ?—I was 


perfectly aware that there had been a Commission, and 
I had a general impression, 

57,232. As to the particular form of corruption 
(supposing it to exist) and the employment of mes- 
sengers, you were not aware P—No. 

57,233. The proceedings of that Commission did 
not disclose that ?>—No, they did not. 

57,234. Tell me if [am right; I do not want to 
misunderstand or misrepresent you; your advice to 
Colonel Wilkinson at that time was that you did not 
altogether like the reputation of the city >—No. 

57,235. You thought he was a man not likely to go, 
strictly speaking, outside the Act of Parliament, and 
therefore he would not have a good chance ?—Yes, 
I thought, too, it was a liberal constituency, and I knew 
that Mr. Baron Huddleston only got in by a very 
small majority; and I knew also, as a matter of fact, 

athat he would not run any risk when the question of 
the Solicitor Generalship was mooted. 

57,286. That you knew, as everybody else knew it ? 
—That I knew as everybody else knew it, and from 
no other source than the newspapers. 

57,237. I should have thought under those cireum- 
stances, when you got down with a foregone conclusion 
against Colonel Wilkinson’s chances, being his coin- 
fidential adviser, that you would have been very careful, 
‘and I have no doubt you were ?—I was very careful. 

57,238. Under those circumstances did you inquire 
of Mr. Gilbert, as a Norwich man, what form of 
corruption there was reason to fear ?—I did not do 
that, but I told Mr. Gilbert over and over again, as dis- 
tinctly as I possibly could, that we would be no parties 
to any illegal practices whatever. I warned him, and 
cautioned him over and over again most emphatically, 
by himself and in the presence of Colonel Wilkinson too. 

57,239. You told me that you had no notion before 
this that the employment of messengers had been 
resorted to as a supposed corrupt practice at Norwich. 
Were you told, when you got down there, that the 
corrupt employment of messengers had been reserted 
to in 1874?—No, I do not think I was told that; but 
I did understand that the other side were setting on a 
great many messengers, and that some of our messen- 
gers, or watchers as they were called, were really 
necessary to watch some part of the town, and that 
was the reason that was given to me why more 
messengers should be employed. There is also this, 
that they had miscalculated the amount of the ex- 
penses that were necessarily incurred, and that they. 
wanted a little more for that reason. 

57,240. I observe that Colonel Wilkinson says in 
answer to this question, “ Did you discuss with Mr. 
* Ingle or Mr. Gilbert whether or not the employ- 

ment of messengers was likely to be a dodge on the 
Liberal side ?—I do not think that any discussion 
took place upon that subject beyond this, that it was 
said that they were employing messengers to a 
great excess.” You did understand as much as 
that ?—T did. 

57,241. And, I need scarcely ask you as a lawyer, to 
a great extent you inferred that it would be corrupt ? 
—Yes, I did. 

57,242. That being stated, what did you do? Did 
you warn Mr. Gilbert against it?—I certainly did 
warn him. I cannot now call to mind as to whether 
I did warn in consequence of that, or whether I 
warned him generally or at first, but I know I did it 
on more than one occasion most distinctly, and par- 
ticularly when he asked me to apply to Colonel Wilkin- 
son for the 500/. 

57,243. I see it is said by Colonel Wilkinson, “That 
“ was my reason for giving Mr. Gilbert an additional 
“ caution, because | warned him that the election 
‘‘ would be void. I had therefore no conception that 
“ in agreeing to this additional payment I was con- 
“ tributing to an expense of that character at all.” 
Had you any notion of the kind ?—No, the reverse of 
that. 

57,244. At that time, before the 500J., as I under- 
stand it, was handed over, or the advance was con- 
sented to, you had become aware of what was alleged, 
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truly or not, that the Liberals were putting on an 
excessive number of messengers ?—Yes, I had become 
aware of that fact. 

57,245. As I understand you, you had warned Mr. 
Gilbert against it ?>—I do not know that my warning 
took that particular shape. It was generally as to any 
illegal practice. I do not know that I said, “ Don’t you 
“ put on too many;” I may have done or not, I 
cannot charge my memory with that, but I know I 
was particular to caution him as to any illegal expenses 
being incurred. ; 

57,246. Mr.Gilbert has been again examined ; he was 
examined by me, and J will read from the newspaper 
report, as I have not the shorthand notes here. “ Mr. 
“ Churchill, my clerk, informed me that the list of 
“ messengers in 1874 were all returned to the com- 
“ mittee room, but I don’t know where they are now. 
“ The secretary has told me they are not forthcoming. 
“ For aught I know, Buttifant may have destroyed 
“ them. Mr. Ingle and myself conferred about this 
“ question of messengers. We started with the idea 
“ that only ten messengers would be employed for 
“ each district, but, owing to the reports coming in of 
“ extensive employment going on on the other side, I 
“ consulted with Mr. Ingle on the Wednesday after- 
“ noon. We both of us were much opposed to em- 
“ ploying any voters at all, we felt it was contrary 
“ to the Act of Parliament, but, as Mr. Bignold said, 
“ it was like a traction engine passing over us, unless 
“ we resorted to the same force, because we felt that 
“ whilst our monster meeting was being held in St. 
“ Andrew’s Hall on Tuesday night, the other side 
We both of us consulted, 
“ and, as Mr. Tillett said, the horses I am afraid ran 
‘“‘ away. I gave the order as to the employment.” 
Do you remember such an interview on the Wednes- 
day ?>—Yes, I do. 

57,247. Did you coffer with Mr. Gilbert as stated 
by him on the question of messengers ?—I did. 

57,248. Tell me what was said >—The conversation 
was introduced in this way: Mr. Gilbert gave me to 
understand that the Conservative party in Norwich 
had already done a great deal, but that after all had 
been done they still found that they had not sufficient 
means to carry on the election as they thought it 
should be done; under those circumstances would I 
apply to Colonel Wilkinson for an additional sum of 
5001. As one of the reasons for and in justification of 
that application, he said, “The other side are putting 
on messengers and we must too.” I recollect that 
most distinctly. 

57,249. At that time had you any notion that the 
setting on of messengers was resorted to for corrupt 
purposes ?>—Of course I did infer that the other side 
had done so. 

57,250. For that object >—Yes. 

57,251. You had no personal knowledge of it ?— 
No. 

57,252. That, was the report ?—Yes. 

57,253. And that was your impression P—Yes. 

57,254. Under those circumstances, what did you 
advise >—He put it to me thus, “ Our strength is not 
sufficient ” he explained to me the various wards, 
and he would say, “ In ward number so and so we are 
very weak, we must have more strength there.” It 
was not put to me asa colourable employment of voters, 
but as a necessary expenditure to carry on their own 
electioneering tactics. 

57,255. As | understand you, you had got the im- 
pression that the Liberals had been putting on, and 
were still putting on, messengers for corrupt practices ? 
—Yes, I was so told. 

57,256. Mr. Gilbert. says, “ We both of us were 
much opposed to employing any voters at all, we 


as Mr. Bignold said, it was like a traction engine 
passing over us, unless we resorted to the same 
force, because we felt that whilst our monster 
“ meeting was being held in St. Andrew’s Hall on 
Tuesday night, the other side were setting them on 
fast. We both of us consulted, and, as Mr. Tillett 


.“ this specific purpose ? 


felt it was contrary to the Act of Parliament, but, - 
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“* said, the horses I am afraid ran away. I gave the 
“ order as to the employment.” Now did you con- 
sent to, or, at all events, did you dissent from, the 
employment of additional messengers?—I did not 
dissent from the employment of additional messengers, 
other than I might be held to dissent from it as 
warning him against any illegal practices. He im- 
pressed me with the necessity of the employment of 
an additional number. 

57,257. For what purpose ?>—Messengers, such as 
taking about circulars, taking about cards, and calling 
upon voters, and so forth. 

57,258. Did Mr. Gilbert give you the idea that 
these men were really necessary for the sake of their 
services, or did you gather from him that they were 
necessary for the sake of their votes ?—He certainly 
told me they were necessary for the purpose of, the 
services of the election. It was never put to me in 
any other way, nor did I understand it, nor should I 
have been any party to it. 

57,259. Did you get that impression from the con- 
versation you had with him, that he had himself any 
intentiomof getting these men put on for the sake of 
catching their votes ?—Not purely for that reason. 

57,260. Partly for that reason ?—Partly for that 


‘reason. | 


57,261. I think I understood you to answer Mr. 
Commissioper M‘Mahon that you had warned him 
previously about the employment of voters ?—I had, 
most distinctly. 

. 57,262. Did you repeat your warning then ?—I do 
not know whether I did then or not, but I had the 
Act of Parliament before me, and I referred to the 
Act of Parliament on one or two occasions. 


57,262a. He having said he gave the order as to the . 


employment, I asked, “ Which wasthe mind that directed 
“ it 2—We had a consultation about the matter. It was 
done after conference. Mr.Ingle was very much op- 
posed to it, and so was I. I gave the order. The con- 
“ ference was on the Wednesday. It had reference to 
money matters, coupled with the messenger trick. I 
had made an estimate showing that the election would 
“ cost about 2,000/. if we kept to our old principle of 
employing only 10 messengers in each division. I 
“ felt it due to Mr. Wm. Birkbeck and Mr. Arthur 
“ Bignold not to act without the guarantee ‘was 
increased. It was after the conference that the 
“ guarantee was increased. . Why inereased >— 
Because we were obliged to resort to——. (The 
Chief Commissioner.) 'The ‘messenger trick ? ?— 
(Witness.) The ‘messenger trick.’ So far so good, 
Whose mind. was it directed it ?—I am willing to 
accept the sole responsibility of giving the order. 
Was it. the joint resolution of you both ?P—It was 
my idea, I am bound to say. You are’ entitled to 


award you, but did Mr. Ingle approve it —Approve 
“ it to this extent, that it was arranged we should 
have the money for the purpose of putting on a 
“ large number of men. For colourable employment ? 
“ —I don’t deny that. It would be absurd to say 
“ otherwise. I should only stultify myself by coming 
“ into the box and contending otherwise. The 
money was found, and the guarantee increased, for 
You, having the matter in 
“ hand, felt that as your opponents had begun the 
“ race you must follow it ?—We wished to carry our 
candidate in if we could. Mr. Ingle was opposed 
to it, but still he sanctioned my having the money. 
Knowing that the money was to be applied to this 
“« purpose ?—He knew that, certainly.” I think that 
concluded his” examination upon that subject ?—! 
must traverse what Mr. Gilbert says to the extent 
that I knew that the 500/. was to be devoted to illega! 
purposes, in no sense whatever. He represented io 
me that the money was actually necessary for leei- 
timate purposes, and he instanced, amongst others, t] « 
employment of additional messengers, which ‘he said, 
was absolutely necessary. Ot ge sae Eicon? 
57,263. Did you ascertain at all how many 
sengers were on then ?—No, I did not, beeause I hid 
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7 such eredit for the ingenuity as the public may . 
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no idea of thé extent of the wards. If he had told 
me 100 were on in ward No. 8, I should have had no 
idea of its relative proportion. 

57,264. You had not made yourself acquainted 
with the voting power ?—No, not at all. 

57,265, Were you aware of the configuration of the 
city P—No. . 

57,266. Or the area of its streets —No; the only 
idea I had was from the register of the voters, which was 
such an enormous affair I really did not attempt to 
master it. ; 

_ 57,267. Quite irrespective of the question whether 
the 500/. was to be devoted to the payment of mes- 
sengers, there was the general question (you and 
Mr. Gilbert were associated for the purposes of the 
election, your candidate’s finances being in your 
hands) whether, suspecting as you did, both of you, 
that the Liberals were employing for corrupt pur- 
poses a considerable number of messengers, you 
sought to guard against it altogether? I infer; I am 
bound to say, from Mr. Gilbert’s statement, that 
although he undoubtedly took upon himself to give 
the order, and you had expressed yourself as 
decidedly opposed to it, still he seems to imply 
pretty clearly by his answers that you had conferred 
about it ?—We had only conferred to the extent that 
500/. more was necessary for the legitimate purposes 
of the election. I told Mr. Gilbert most clearly and 
emphatically, over and over again, that neither 
Colonel Wilkinson nor I would be any party to any 
illegal expense of any sort, and that we would rather 
lose the election than be guilty of such? No lan- 
guage could be more clearly expressed than the 
language I made use of in that committee room to 
Mr. Gilbert and to those gentlemen who were present. 
T knew that Colonel Wilkinson relied upon me in 
that respect to do what was right and keep him 
right, and I was most conscientious and emphatic 
in what I said! I wish to repeat that most distinctly. 

57,268. “ We both.of us were much opposed to 
employing any voters at all.” He is giving an account 
of the interview on the Wednesday. On that day 
had it formed the subject of conversation between you 
and Mr. Gilbert, whether voters’should be employed ? 
—I objected to the employment of voters, and I 
pointed out to him that the employment of persons 
who voted was illegal, and I objected to it. 

57,269. He says, “We felt it was contrary to the 
Act of Parliament?—I told him so distinctly; I 
called his attention to it. 

57,270. “ But as Mr. Bignold said, it was like a 
traction engine passing over us ”?—I have no recol- 
lection of that poetry or rhetoric. 

57,271. The traction engine was a feature of the 

‘examinations at Norwich; but there is ‘his evi- 
dence, “It was like a traction engine passing over 
« us, unless we resorted to the same force ; because 
“ we felt that while our monster meeting was being 
“ held in St. Andrew’s Hall on Tuesday night, the 
« other side were setting them on fast.” If there is 
any sense in his account of this interview at all, it 
clearly means that the difficulty had been then recog- 
nised, that Colonel Wllkinson was at a disadvantage, 
because the Liberals were setting on voters for the 
purpose of getting their votes; and a consultation 
ensued between you and him as to whether you should 
not adopt the same course ?—That is the inuendo, no 
doubt; but he put it again to me, “ We are not suffi- 
“ ciently strong in certain wards ; whereas I only 
“ intended to employ so many messengers, I found 
“ they were insufficient ;” that is how he put it to me. 

57,272. Did you warn him at that time, assuming 
he wanted more strength in the shape of messengers, 
that he must be still careful not to employ voters ?>— 
I do not know whether I said that on that particular 
occasion, but I know I did call his attention to it most 
distinetly. ; ; 

57,278. 1 understand you called his attention to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament >—Yes, I had 
two or three copies of the Act of Parliament down there. 

57,274. In answer to my question “which was the 


mind that directed it,” he said, “ We had a consultation 
“ about the matter. It was done after conference. 
“ Mr. Ingle was very much opposed to it, and so was I. 
“ T gave the order.” He goes on, no doubt, and says 
that you were opposed to it, but he said you approved 
it “to this extent, that it was arranged we should 
“‘ have the money for the purpose ‘of putting on a 
“large number of men” ?---What I have already 
said is really a most accurate recollection of what 
took ‘place. The application was not made to me for 
that specific purpose, but it was stated to me that 
their calculations were incorrect, and they found that 
they had not sufficient money; they did not like to 
apply to Colonel Wilkinson himself personally, and 
they asked me to be the medium of communication. 

57,275. This was, at all events, at the interview at 
which the question of the legal propriety of employing 
voters as messengers had been discussed ?—I think 
not, speaking from memory. 

57,276. He rather puts it that it is —I think there 
Mr. Gilbert is mistaken. The whole interview did not 


last above five or ten minutes, and a considerable portion. 


of it was taken up in apoligising to me for making me 
the medium of communication. I am sure I satisfied 
myself at that time that the money was not to be 


. appropriated to illegal purposes, or I would not have 


anything to do with it. 

57,277. You had previously cautioned him that the 
Act of Parliament forbad the employment of voters as 
messengers >—Yes. 

57,278. When you were told that there was not 
sufficient strength in the shape of messengers, was the 
question of their being voters discussed at all at that 
interview? It had already been discussed, and you 
had warned him against it?—That I cannot recollect. 

57,279. He clearly implies that it was ?—I cannot 
recollect how that was, I am sure, whether on that 
occasion I did call his attention to it, ornot. I know 
I had done, but the interview was very short, and I 
really cannot recollect. JI can only speak as to the 
general impression on my mind. 5 

57,280. It is right I should point out to you how 
very distinct this evidence is. (Zhe learned Chief 
Commissioner aa the same extract again.)—If you 
will permit me to refer to the words the “ messenger 


trick,” I distinctly deny that there was any consulta- . 


tion on that subject. 

57,281. I think I may agree with you to that 
extent, at once. Probably nothing like the words 
“messenger trick” were used, nor does the witness 
suggest it ; he is only saying that what at Norwich 
was designated, in the course of the examination, 
the “messenger trick,” was the matter that had 
been referred to; it had reference to money matters 
as well?—I am sure the application was not made to 
me for the purpose of countenancing the corrupt 
employment of messengers; I wish to repeat that 
most distinctly. 

57,282. I find I have now the shorthand notes of 
this examination, and it is desirable@ should refer to 
them. (The learned Chief Commissioner read ques- 
tion 18,3138 from the shorthand notes.)—The conversa- 
tion did not turn then on the employment of voters at 
all; that was nothing to do with it at all. 
not consult me on that occasion as to the employment 
of voters, because I had already most distinctly stated 
that that was illegal and wrong; the application that 
he made to me was pure and simple for an additional 
500/.,-and if he’had told me at the time, as it would 
appear he wishes to represent, that it was for any 
colourable purpose, or any illegal purpose whatever, I 
should neither have entertained it, nor should I have 


forwarded it to Colonel: Wilkinson. - 


57,283. I rather understood you had the impres- 
sion already, that why the Liberals were suspected 
of corruption was because they were employing 
voters ; so that when Mr. Gilbert’s application came 
to you for 500/. you thought it was for the employ- 
ment of messengers, although you could not tell 
whether the city wanted it or not ?—Or whether the 
messengers were voters or not. 
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57,284. Still, did it not oceur to you that possibly 
Mr. Gilbert might have it in his mind to compete 
with the Liberals, so as to win ?—Not in that sense, 
because he put it to me thus: “We are not strong 
“ enough for the real legitimate purposes of our 
«© work.” ‘That is how he put it to me, and not only 
so, but I am sure of this, that I also told Mr. Gilbert 
on that occasion that unless he gave me his solemn 
assurance that the money was not for any illegal 
purpose, I would not even apply to Colonel Wilkinson 
for it. He gave me his solemn assurance in that room 
that it was so, and that they should not be employed. 

57,285. Are you able to say whether there was any 
discussion about the employment of. voters at that 
interview ?—I think not, speaking from memory. _ 

57,286. He says, “ We both of us were very 
much opposed to employing any voters at all ;” that is 
true apparently, because you warned him against it. 
Whether he is referring to that particular interview, or 
not, may be open to doubt. He says it was contrary 
to the Act of Parliament, and you say you showed him 
the Act of Parliament ?—Yes, I did. (The learned 
Chief Commissioner read questions 18,313 to 18,830 


from the shorthand notes.) ‘There I join issye. 


57,287. He says. you were aware it was to be 
applied for that purpose. The purpose which he 
states he had it for was the employment of additional 
messengers ?—And watchers, they told me. 

57,288. He talks of messengers. I ask you whether 
or not the employment of voters, as messengers, was 
discussed between you and Mr. Gilbert on that 
occasion ?—Decidedly not. 

37,289. I will ask you, upon your oath, whether at 
the time you consented to increase the sum of 500J, 
you had the least idea that that or any other money 
of Colonel Wilkinson was to be appropriated to the 
payment of voters?—Not as such, or tosecure their votes. 

57,290. Did you gather from this interview with 
Mr. Gilbert, that his intention was to employ voters for 
the purpose of increasing the chances of Colonel 
Wilkinson ?—Not voters, as such, because I did not 
know whether the messengers were all voters or not, 
I did gather that he intended to employ messengers. 

57,291. The whole distinction lies there. The cor- 
rupt employment of messengers so largely lies in the 
fact that they {are voters, if they are intentionally 
employed to catch their votes. My question is whether 
you there conferred with him about the employment 
of voters, or whether there was in your mind at that 
interview the belief that he intended to appropriate the 
money to that purpose ?—No, there was not a belief to 
that effect. I did think this, that with the money for 
which he wished me to apply to Colonel Wilkinson he 
was going to employ additional messengers and 
watchers to watch the houses, as he called it, of the 
other side, but no further ; but contemporaneously 
with that, and parallel with it, he assured me, and I 
elicited from him the assurance, that no money should 
be employed for illegal purposes, that was, corruptly. 

57,292, Whatgare we to understand by that? Did 
you suspect that the employment of messengers might 
turn out to be the employment of voters,—your mind 
being imbued with a suspicion against the opposite 
party for the very same reason ?—It was. My impres- 
sion was that the employment of messengers was a 
necessary employment in the work of the election. 

57,293. The employment of a proper number of 
persons, to do the necessary work of the election, 
is plainly lawful so long as they do not vote; but 
here the point is, that at this very time the Liberal 
party, rightly or wrongly, were suspected of sett- 
ing on a large number of persons for the purpose 
of catching their votes, and application is made to 
you for 500. to increase the staffof messengers ?— 
Yes. 

57,294. Did you believe at that time, from anything 
that passed between you and Mr. Gilbert, that there 
was the least intention to apply that to the payment 
of voters —No; I not only did not, but just the reverse. 

57,295. Did you get the contrary impression ?—I 
did, so far as Mr. Gilbert’s most solemn assurance 
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could convey that to me, and so I reported to Colonel 
Wilkinson. 

57,296. I observe he puts it that after the conference 
it was arranged the guarantee should be 500/. more ? 
—Yes, 

57,297. Am I to understand that in that conference 
you had promised him 500/., or promised to consider 
it >—No, this was what took place; he said, “ Will 
“ you ask Colonel Wilkinson if he will go to the 
“ extent of another 500/.?” I asked him distinctly, 
was it for any improper purpose? and he assured me 
it was not; and then he stated, in answer to that very 
question, which I pointedly put to him, that any ex- 
penses of a questionable character would be provided 
by the party. “ Very well, then,” I said, “if you will 
“ solemnly assure me it is not so, and that nothing 
* more will be required, I will undertake to be the 
** medium of communication between you and Colonel 
* Wilkinson.” Of course I could not promise it to 
him; I could only say I would apply to Colonel 
Wilkinson for it. 

57,298. ‘That is what passed between you as to the 
5001. ?—Yes. 

57,299: He says, “I explained fully to Mr. Ingle, 
with reference to the guarantee ;” which I suppose he 
did ?—I do not recollect. 

57,300. He goes on, “ It was after that conference 
it was arranged that the guarantee should be 500/. 
more.” Do you follow it >—No, I do not quite follow 
him there. He merely said “ Will Colonel Wilkinson 
give another 500/. 2” 

57,301. He implies here, that the arrangement that 
there should be 500/. more, was after the conference 
between you and him, in which you say it was not 
finally agreed ?—He asked me to apply to Colonel 
Wilkinson ; I did the next morning, and I told him 
* Vox. 

57,302. He implies here, as it appears to me, that 
he had had an interview with you, that he stated 500/. 
was required, and that you promised to ask Colonel 
Wilkinson ?—Yes. 

57,303. On the condition that it should be for legi- 
timate purposes P—Yes. 

57,304. He says it was after that it was arranged 
the guarantee should be 500/. more ?—Yes, I reported 
to him. ae 

57,305. He says, in answer to the question, 
“Why was it to be increased P—Because we were 
obliged to resort to this messenger trick.” It may 
be that he does not impute to you that at that 
interview the “messenger trick,” or messenger em- 
ployment for corrupt purposes, was referred to. (The 
learned Chief Commissioner read 18,332 to 18,335 
JSrom the shorthand notes.) The evidence is not very 
specific, but so far as it implies anything, it implies 
that you approve of the purpose. Your evidence is 
that there was nothing said about the employment of 
voters ?—No, I am sure there was not. 

57,306. But only of the employment of men ?—Of 
messengers and watchers. 

57,307. And you had warned him ?—Yes, I had 
warned him previously. 

57,308. My question is : “ For that purpose; it was 
“ for the purpose of putting on a larger number of 
“ men. With a colourable object ?—I do not deny 
* that. You have not denied it?—I mean it would be 
“ absurd to contend otherwise.”—He not only did not 
make such a suggestion to me, but on the contrary, 
and assured me to the contrary. 

57,309. I asked him, “ You have confessed your 
“ own sins; was Mr. Ingle aware of it ?—He was 
“ opposed to it, but I knew I was to have the money. 
“ Knowing it was to be applied for that purpose ?— 
“ Knowing it was to be applied for that purpose.”— 
There I join issue distinctly. Pag? 

57,310. That purpose is, on the construction of the 
whole of this evidence, the employment of persons 
with a colourable object ; but, according to you, the 
employment was on his assurance that it was necessary 
as messengers ?—Yes, I wish to repeat that most dis- 
tinctly. ) 
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57,311. Is there any mistake about this >—No, I 


am sure there was not then. 

57,312. What was your impression at the time ; that 
the votes of persons might have landed the candidate 
in any other difficulty than the removal of the vote 
on a scrutiny ?—No, I did not think of, anything else 
beyond that. 

57,313. It did not occur to you that, supposing the 
reports to be true, which you had heard about the 
Liberals, namely, that they were setting on on a large 
scale, that might have the effect of invalidating the 
election altogether ?—Yes, I know that, because we 
had just gone through the same at St. Ives. 
just had a petition, and succeeded on that ground. 

57,314, What I mean is this: having that salutary 
warning before your eyes, would you have been care- 
ful about the employment of voters as messengers ?— 
Yes, I should warn them accordingly. 

57,315. You called attention to the Act of Parlia- 
ment ?—I did. 

57,316, Did you make any reference to the decisions 
which had been given upon it ?—Yes, I referred to 
St. Ives once or twice. 

57,317. Had you any conference with Colonel Wil- 
kinson about this question of messengers, at all ?—No, 
I do not think I had particularly. I repeated to him 
generally what had taken place between Mr. Gilbert 
and myself, and Colonel Wilkinson asked me whether 
it was for legitimate purposes; I told him Mr. Gilbert 
had assured meso. ‘‘ Very well, then, Ingle, if you 
say ‘it is all right, I will let them have the money.” 

57,318. He relied upon you ?—He did. 

57,319. Did you give him any impression, when 
you asked him for 500/, that the Liberals were, as 
was alleged, resorting to the corrupt employment of 
messengers; that Mr. Gilbert had applied to you for 
money for additional strength of that sort; but that 
you had warned him against any corrupt employment. 
You had a conversation with Colonel Wilkinson ?—It 
was a very brief conversation. I saw very little of 
him, and, generally speaking, people were in the room. 
I do not think my conversation with him on that 
subject would be for above a minute or two. I said 


the funds had run through, and they wanted some. 


more, and they promised me they would not make 

any more application, and it was for proper purposes. 
“ Very well,” he said, “ Ingle, on your assurance I will 

do it.” 

57,320. In answer to my question, whether it was 

a general resolution of both of you, he said, “ It was 

my idea, I am bound to say.” It is pretty clear that, 

when I put the question to him, “was it a general 

resolution of both Ingle and you”? I-must have had 

it in mind to inquire, was there not a general reso- 


lution that, in order to win, you were to corruptly. 


employ voters ?—No, there was not. 

57,321. That must have been in my mind, but his 
answer “is, “It was my idea, I am bound .to say.” 
Upon your oath, I will ask you, is it true in the least 
degree that there was any conversation of any sort or 
kind between you and Mr. Gilbert at that interview, 
with reference to the employment of voters as messen- 
gers, for corrupt purposes ?—No, it is not. 

57,322. Is it true, or untrue, that there was any 
conversation about employment of voters at all?—I 
cannot say that there was not; that I did not know 
that some would be voters, or that some voters were 
being employed. 8% 

57,323. On the Conservative side ?—Yes, I did. 

57,324. Do you mean, had been already, employed ? 
—Yes, I knew that there were some who had been 
employed——who were being employed—because it was 
on account of that that I called their attention to the 
fact, and suggested whether they had not better employ 
people who were not voters, if they could. 

57,325. Did you know for what purpose they were 
being employed ?—No, I did not know but what those 
who had been employed had been legitimately employed. 

57,326. For anything you knew, they might have 
been cautioned not to vote, although they were em- 
ployed. Do you mean that ?—I think something was 


Ne 
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said about their having been cautioned not to vote by 
Mr. Gilbert, but I will not be quite clear about that, 
because they seemed to think that my remarks were 


‘somewhat unnecessary. 


57,327. Did they seem to think you were strict ?— 
They did, that was the plain English of it. 

57,328. Was there any doubt in your mind that 
the employment of voters was resorted to at St. Ives 
(as I gather from you) for the purpose of getting 
votes >—Yes, that was my impression, and in con- 
sequence of that I called attention to the objectionable 
practice, and the illegal practice, and warned them 
against it. 

57,329. That was before you agreed that. 500/. 
should be applied for to Colonel Wilkinson ?—Yes, I 
think it was both before and after ; I think I did two 
or three times. I must say, if you will allow me, that 
Mr. Gilbert was far more candid with you than he 
was with me, on that occasion when he asked for the 
500/. 

57,3830. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) May J ask what did 
oceur at St. Ives ?—The election there was vitiated 
to a very great extent through treating. 

57,331. (Mr. Goldney.) That was a treating case ? 
—Yes. 

57,332. (Mr. Howard.) That was not the employ- 
ment of messengers ?—They were also employed and 
treated. 

57,333. (Mr. Goldney.) It went more on the treat- 
ing >—Yes. 

57,334. It was not carried out to the end 2—No, it 
was not; they gave in. We were for the petitioner 
there. 

57,335. Did you hear this messenger employment 
spoken of at all, at Norwich ; [ do not mean neces- 
sarily by Mr. Gilbert >—Yes. 

57,336. What did people: say of the messenger 
employment at Norwich ?—I heard that there was very 
extensive colorable employment. 

57,337. You did hear that >—Yes. 

57,338. That was not looked upon as being a real 
employment ?—No, but they employed people with 


‘committee rooms ; they had committee rooms in every 


other house almost, simply with the view to get their 
cards in the windows, and so as to secure their votes, 
and paid them so much for it. 

57,339. Whatever the difficulties of the place might 
be, from the size of the city and the ignorance of the 
messengers, you gathered that there was a large 
colourable employment ?—I did. 

57,340..Did you learn that shortly after you got 
down there, or after the election was over >—You 
gathered it very quickly there. I did not get it 
until the Monday, and, in calling upon solicitors in 
Norwich, I got to hear alittle history of the city. 

57,341. Of course the employment you principally 
heard about was the employment of 1874, the im- 
mediately previous election?—I heard it was the 
electioneering practice there. 

57,342. And accepted, as far as.you could see, as a 
corrupt practice, but possibly within the four corners 
of the statute book ?—Yes. 

_ 57,343. You said that the processions ‘attracted 
your attention ?--Yes, they did. 

57,344. You made inquiry, I understood you to 
say ?—Yes. 

57,345, And you were told that they were provided 


for by private individuals ?—Yes, that came out of . 


this very conversation with Mr. Gilbert. I think I 
referred to bands, and banners, and fireworks, and 
that, which was patent every night. He said, “ None 
of this 500/. will go for that, that is all provided from 
a private source, or private subscriptions,” or some- 
thing of the sort. ‘ 

57,346. But there was enough that you saw in the 
1875 election to show you that there was a deal of 
money being spent in the streets >—Yes. 

57,347. No person with his eyes open could have 
failed to see that >—You could not help it. 

57,348. You might believe it was not to be paid for 
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by the candidate ?—That was certainly my belief, 
from what they told me. 

57,349. You may have understood that , still the 
expense going on was something palpable to every- 
body ?—Notorious. 

75,350. You have had some experience in elections. 
Were you at all attracted by the sight of messengers 
in the street >—No. 

57,851. They did not appeal to the eye ?—No, not 
at all. I went about a great deal, and I. did not 
notice anything particularly. I think ey were 
rather supine. 

57,352. You have heard ppprosininey the num- 
bers >No, I have not. 

57,353. Taking it approximately at something like 
35 000 inessenger’s ; employed on the two sides together, 
did you see anything like 3,000 messengers running 
about the streets P—I did not see 300. 

57,854, Or walking about the streets ?—There were 
generally about a dozen people at each committee 
room door, 

‘57,355. A man might have been unaware of the 
fact that lar ge numbers of messengers were employed, 


if he had confined his electioneering to going about 


the streets >—Yes. 
57,356. With regard to processions, and so on, you 
say they appealed very strongly to the eye ?>—Yes. 
57,357. And to the pocket ?—Yes, I suppose so.. 
57,358. (Mr. Howard.) Colonel Wilkinson has told 


“us that he disapproved of them, as far as the bands 
were concerned ?—Yes, it was very distasteful to 


him. 

57,359. And he countermanded the bands for two 
or three days ?—I believe the bands were spasmodic, 
and turned up every now and then. J must say our 
friends on the other side eclipsed us in all those 
respects: 

57,360. You do not remember any particular con- 
versation with Colonel Wilkinson when you applied 
for the 500/. ?—No, I do not. 

57,361. As to the purpose for which it was wanted ? 
—No, I gave him a general idea that it was for legiti- 
mate purposes in connexion with the election. 

57,362. As had been represented to you by Mr. 
Gilbert >—Yes. I am sure of this, that if Colonel 
Wilkinson had had any idea to the contrary he would 
not have given a farthing. 

57,363. I collect from your evidence that at this 
interview with Mr. Gilbert nothing was said or done 
between you which left any impression on your mind 
that voters were going to be employed as messengers ? 
—No, not for that purpose, not for any colourable 
purpose. . 


57,364. There seems to have been an impression on ° 


your mind that they were going to be more or less 
employed ?—Yes. 

57,365. Were you under the impression that. they 
would be employed innocently, and if so, how ?—I 
thought, from what he said, it really was necessary to 
employ greater force. 


57,866. Did it occur to you that they might get 


. men who were not voters ?—Yes, it did occur to me. 


57,367. Did you suggest it to him ?—I think I did. 
I know I did animadvert on the practice of employing 
voters, because I showed to what misconstruction it 
was open, and to what danger I thought it might 
lead. It was not put to me as the employment of 
messengers. 

57,368. Did you gather from him at all that, sup- 
posing voters were employed, they would be prevented 


voting, because it would be illegal ?—I cannot say that - 


T did that. 


57,369. You had cautioned him particularly ?—I had 
cautioned him particularly. I did caution him again. 
I did not like the state-of things, I must admit. 

57,370. Were you aware at that time that the voting 
by voters, employed and paid, was a misdemeanour, not 
as against the employer, but as against the man him- 
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self ?—I think I was. 
section of the Act. 

57,371. Did you call attention to. that +t think I 
did on more than one occasion. 

57,372. Mr. Gilbert himself was a member of oak 
profession ?—Yes. 

57,373. You called attention to it 2_Yes, because 
we read the Act. I called their attention to the 
section of the Act. 

57,374. Did either of you, as far as you remember, 


I think we referred to the 


arrange to warn persons who were employed ? — 


I did ‘not arrange to warn any, and I am not quite 
certain whether Mr. Gilbert did tell me he should say 
so or not. I have. some recollection on the “eg 
but I will not be certain. 

57,375. I think it was on the last occasion at 
Norwich when he came into the witness-box, that I 
asked him that question ; very recently indeed.—I did 
not know who were voters and who were not. ©. 

57,376. It was only on the general question that if 
such persons were employed they would be cautioned. 
I know that very recently indeed, at Norwich, I did 
examine My. Gilbert to that, and I think he told me 


he did not warn any voters, neither did you P—I did 


not. { 

57,377. You would scarcely, yourself, come into 
contact with voters >I did not, or with the messen- 
gers either. 

57,378. Did you take any care that he, or any per- 
son under him, should warn them that if they voted, 
being paid, they might be guilty of a misdemeanor ?— 
Ido not think I did go to that extent. I called 
attention to the fact, and cautioned them against doing 
it, but I do not think I did any more. I was sincerely 
anxious not to be any party to any, illegal practices, 
and not to allow Colonel Wilkinson to be a party to 
them. Most sincerely. and bond fide I say that. 

57;379..Had you had any previous acquaintance 
with the city ?—I had been to the city once or twice, 
but not politically. 

57,380. You knew nothing, except. by report, 
popular report, as to its political history ?—No, 

57,381. You are not familiar with the city, in a 


_ political sense ?—No, we have some clients there, 


57,382. Had you any experience on which you 
formed ' any conclusions before you went down ?— 
Nothing but what I gathered from newspapers in 
1874, in connexion with Mr. Huddleston’s election. 

57,383. You were working on new ground ?—Yes, 
to me I was. 

7,384. Mr. Gilbert, you were aware, had a great 
deal of knowledge of the place ?—He appeared to me 
to be a very young man for the post, and I did not 
think he had a great deal of electioneering ex- 
perience. 

57,385. He knew a good deal about Norwich ?—I 
knéw he was an old resident of course. 

57,386. Were you in communication with any 


" persons other than Mr. Gilbert ?—Only those gentle- 


men who formerly met Colonel Wilkinson, such as one 
of the Mr. Bignolds. ° 

57,387. Was that Mr. Arthur Bignold ES do not 
know, their Christian names; I do nit know which is 
which, it was the one who is not in the schedule. 

57,388. ‘That was Mr. John Bignold ?—I met him 
several times. 

57,389. Did you Have any conversation with either 
of the Mr. Bignold’s about the political situation >— 
Yes, I did; I gathered of course some information 
from them when they came to the hotel. 

57,390. Was there any conversation between you 
and either of the Mr. Bignold’s, with reference to the 
corrupt employment of messengers on either side P— 
No, I do not think that there was any particular con- 
versation. J have no distinct recollection of anything 
like that with them ; it was merely as to the prospects 
of the election from day to day, noe where: aay. had 
been: 

57,391. You were there Dien: the cletion week ? 
—Yes. 

57,392, I suppose the rumours grew “every” day 

al 
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during the election week ?—They grew from day to 


day. 

57,393. Under those circumstances, did you take 
counsel with Mr. Gilbert >—No more than I have 
already stated. - 

57,394. Did you warn him against the danger that 
might arise, if the example which was then alleged to 
have been set by the Liberal party were followed; that 
it might have the effect, if largely copied, of invali- 
dating the election, supposing Colonel Wilkinson to 
be successful ?—No ; because I sincerely believed that 
Colonel Wilkinson would not do anything to invalidate 
his election. 

57,395, Mr. Gilbert and his inferior agents ?—I did 
caution him to that extent. , é 

57,396. There was this position of things, that Mr. 
Gilbert was the agent in chief under yon; you were 
the confidential. adviser ; then came he as agent in 
chief; then came the ward managers, all of whom 
were doing things which might invalidate the election. 


‘Were those persons warned as to the corrupt employ- 


ment of messengers ?—There was no communication 
between me and anyone else, except Mr. Gilbert. 
57,397. You did not interfere ?—No. 

57,898. You did not know the ward managers ?>— 
No, I kept studiously from interference. I was afraid 
my interference might lead to local jealousies, there- 
fore kept out of it. They would think, perhaps, that 
I had come to supersede them to some extent. 

57,399. Am I to take it, finally, that you did, as far 
as in you lay, during the election week, warn Mr. 


Gilbert, who was the responsible agent, against allow- 


ing any corrupt practices P—I did most sincerely. 
57,400. When the election was over, were you not 
surprised to find how large an employment of messen- 
gers there had been ?—No, because I did not really 
know of it until the petition came. 
57,401. You were surprised, I suppose, then to learn ? 


-—Yes, I was. 


57,402. You had no means of knowing ?—Not the 
slightest. In fact we were disappointed with the result 
as far as we were concerned. 

57,408. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) J think you told me that 
you yourself were not aware that the employment of 
these yoters as messengers might not only end in the 
votes being struck off on a scrutiny, but that it would 
imperil the election altogether ?—I was aware, of course, 
that any corrupt pratice would imperil the election. I 
was of course aware of that, and, not only being aware 
of that, I actually referred to the Act of Parliament, 
and, to the best of my recollection, read the section in 
the room. 

57,404. What section ?>—The section with reference 
to electors voting who had been employed in the election 
in any way. ; 

57,405. (Mr. Goldney.) You mean the section 
making it a misdemeanour ?—Yes. 

(Mr. M‘Mahon.) That is not what I refer you to ; 
it is not the section which makes a voter who is 
employed and paid a misdemeanant. _ 

57,406. (Mr. Howard.) My brother Commissioner 
does not mean the section which makes it a misde- 
meanour; he means, rather, the application of the 
general rule of law as to the employment of voters ?— 
That it would be a corrupt practice and as such invali- 
date the election. 

57,407. In substance, a corrupt practice on the part 
of the elector ?—Yes, I was perfectly aware of that. 


57,408. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 thought you told me » 


you did not understand that ?—I probably misunder- 
stood you. There were two occasions that I warned 
them as to the illegality of persons who were employed 
voting, and that they should not employ them with the 
expectation that they should vote, then of course, as 
to the general principle of law, I was aware of that. 
57,409. I thought, in answer to me, that you said 
very distinctly that you were not aware at the time 
you went down to Norwich that the corrupt employ- 
ment of yoters would not only cause the names of the 


voters to be struck off on a scrutiny because that was 
common knowledge, but that such employment might. 
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imperil the election altogether ?—What I should have 
said was this, that f did not call their attention to that 
particular fact ; I only called their attention to the 
fact that, in the case of voters who had been employed 
in the election, their votes would be liable to be struck 
off on a scrutiny. That was the principal point to 
which I called their attention, and in connexion with 
the caution no to do it. 


57,410. Did you call their attention to the fact that 
the election might then ‘be avoided ?—No, I did not 
think they were going to do such a thing, I merely 
gave them the caution as a matter of opinion. 

57,411. I ask you what did occur at St. Ives to 
warn you. The election was not set aside at Si. Ives 
for the employment of messengers, but for the common 
offence of treating ?—I did not attend to it myself 
personally, but I say also that there was an employ- 
ment of messengers. 

57,412. The election was not superseded for that ?— 
In the particulars given I recollect there were parti- 
culars of messengers. 

57,413. (Mr. Goldney.) They resigned after the 
first day ?—Yes; my junior partner had the conduct 
of that. I merely knew it was in the office. 

57,414. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You did not go down to 
St. Ives p—No. 

57,415. You knew of it only through your junior 
partner ?>—Yes. 

57,416. (Mr. Howard.) Had you anything to do 
with the payment of the accounts after the election ? 
—I attended a meeting in the Temple at Colonel 
Wilkinson’s chambers, when Mr. Gilbert presented the 
accounts. 

57,417. Colonel Wilkinson, you, and Mr. Gilbert ? 
—Yes. 

57,418. These are the whole of 
accounts ?—Yes. 

57,419. Colonel Wilkinson has given us a little 
evidence upon that. He says: ‘They then, for the 
“ first time, communicated to me that this colourable 
employment had been carried on to such an extent 
that suspicion having been excited by the large 
“ Liberal majority, which they said could not be 
“ justified except upon the occurrence of something 
illegal, they were about to act upon that discovery, 
and to incur the expense of a petition, notwith- 
standing my advice to the contrary.” Was that the 
first time, at far as you knew, that Colonel Wilkinson 
had any notion about colourable employment ?—Yes, 
because we were all surprised about these accounts. 


57,420. When did you first learn that there had 
been colourable employment,.so as to enable you to 
communicate with Colonel Wilkinson ?—I did. not 
know until that very meeting. 

57,421. Was it Mr. Gilbert who stated it ?>—The 
numbers were stated on the bill on the particulars 
which of course convinced me at once that it was an: 
unreasonable employment. ‘ 


the election 


3 
66 


66 
6e 
6e 


57,422. Was that your first knowledge of it ?—The 


very first. 
57,423. That was the first intimation you had of it ? 
—The very first intimation I had of it. 


57,424. Did you concur in the application to Colonel . 


Wilkinson in favour of the petition, or did you dissent 
from it ?—We all dissented from it. 

57,425. Colonel Wilkinson has told us that he 
dissented ?—He did. 

57,426. He dissented himself ?>—Yes. 

57,427. Did you endeavour to persuade him ?>—He 
said most distinctly, I will be no party to this in any 
way whatever, either directly or indirectly, nor will I 
give you one single shilling for it. 

57,428. “They said that this would involve them 
“ in considerable expense, and Mr. Gilbert’ asked 
“ me whether under the circumstances I would mind 
“ extending my promises as to the 500/. to the balance 
“ of 2701.” I said, “ To close it, I will give you 2501.” 
That was so, as put by Colonel Wilkinson ?—Yes. 

57,429. That was, as I understand, the first time, in 
your belief, that he, and it was the first time that you, 


7Q2 


Mr. 
J. B. Ingle. 


8 Nov. 1875. 


' 
4 


Mr. 
J. B. Ingle. 


8 Nov. 1875. 


Mr. 
A. Stockings. 


_if he had any correction. 
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knew anything of a colourable employment 2>—Yes. for any colourable purpose whatever, and \if it had 


I only wish to represent in the most distinct manner 
possible that when that application was made to me 
for the 500/. there was not the most remote pretence 


been I should have resented it most distinctly. 


57,430. Nor any impression or suspicion in your 
mind ?—Not the slightest in any way whatever. 


Mr. ALFRED STOCKINGS recalled and further examined. . 


57,481. (Mr. Goldney.) I think you have been 
making out a few statistics for us ?—Yes. 

57,432. Have you any information now about the 
compound householders ?—I have made them out. 

57,433. You have taken the register ?~-Yes, and 
marked them all. 

57,434. This is the 1874 register ?—This is the 
register on which the last election was. The present 
register does not come in till the 1st January. 

57,435. Number of compound householders on 
register 9,518 ?—Yes. 

57,436. (Mr. Howard.) On the register >—Yes. 

57,437. That is how I understand your evidence ? 
—Yes ; they may be a few errors, as I had not quite 
sufficient time to go through it, but it is very few 
doubles. I have been through some of them, but 
there would be very few. ; 

57,438. You have made lines, I see >—Every com- 
pounder is inarked. 

57,439. I daresay you were in the room when Mr. 
Stevens said he would look through this and see 
You have not yet had an 
opportunity of going through it with him ?—Not 
with him. 

57,440. You have taken this out, I suppose, from 
the rate book ?—From the rate books. 

57,441. Am I right in saying that, as a general 
rule at Norwich, all the houses under 10/. rental have 
the rates compounded for ?—Yes. 

57,442. That’ is the rule >—Yes. 

57,443. Of course there are exceptions ?—Yes. 

57,444. You have not a copy of this No, I have 
not. 

57,445. For the purpose of going through this with 
Mr.Stevens, you must take it back again >—I must. You 
will find they are all indexed as well, and the summary 
is put in at the commencement. ach parish is 
indexed. 

57,446. With the compound householders in each 
parish carried out as a separate total ?—Yes, you will 
find the pages are marked. 

57,447. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) How many voters alto- 
gether on the register ?—14,953. : 

57,448. (Mr. Goldney.) Gross ?-—Yes. 

57,449. Then we must deduct 10 per cent. from 
that at least >—Yes. 

57,450. (Mr. Howard.) Have you deducted the 10 
per cent. from your compound householders ?—No. 

57,451. If you do it in the one case, and do it in 
your list, it will be the same. Have you deducted the 
double entries >—A great many of them. 

57,452. Speaking generally, if 10 per cent. were 
deducted from the register, and equally from the com- 
pound list, the proportion would be the same ?—I 
think you could not take 10 per cent. away from the 
compound householders. 

57,453. You think not ?—Certainly not. 

57,454. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Why ?—It would simply 
come on the question of freemen, and I. think you 
would find it would not come to anything like 10 per 
cent. 

57,455. (Mr. Howard.) The Act amending the 
law, 82 & 33 Vict. c. 41 sec. 3. provides that in case 
the -rateable value of any hereditaments does not 
exceed 20/. in the metropolis, or 132. in Liverpool, or 
10/7. in Manchester or Birmingham, or 8/. elsewhere, 
Norwich would be within the 10/, rule ?>—Yes. 

57,456. That is the provision of the statute P— 
Norwich is 10/. 

57,457. Eight pounds, according to the statute ?— 
You will find that the compounders in Norwich come 
under the 10/. rule. I mean, you will find that a 9J. 
householder would come in as a compounder. 

57,458. (Mr. Goldney.) The Act of Parliament 


seems to point to their being no compounding in 
Norwich under 8/.?—Going through the rate book 
you will find that is not so. 

57,459. You say, as a matter of fact, it is done, 
whether they have any right to compound or not ?— 
Yes. 

57,460. (Mr. Howard.) You have reason to believe 
that that is substantially a correct extract of the com- 
pound householders >—Yes. 

57,461. Do you find that the proportion in the seventh 
and eighth wards is very much larger than in any 
of the other wards ?—The seventh ward was very 
large. If you open the seventh ward, you will see for 
yourself. 

57,462. (Mr. Goldney.) Here is one page with 
only one who is not a compounder, another one with 
only two, another one with only one That is so. 

57,463. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) 1 suppose you had not 
looked at this third section before you made out your 
estimate ?—I had not, I had simply copied them from 
the rate books. 

57,464. Would it not séem as if those who made the ~ 
rates had not studied that third section ?—Certainly. 

57,465. Then the numbers of compound house- 
holders at Norwich would be very considerably more, 
according to this estimate, than the law would allow. 
Is not that so? If at Norwich only 8/. houses can be 
compounders, and if the estimate is made out on the 
footing of householders under 10/., being compounders, 
would not that increase the number of compounders 
by the proportion of the differencebetween 8/. and 
10/. ?—You have the full number ; they would be de- 
creased if you bring-it to 81. : ; 

57,466. (Mr. Howard.) You have taken it up to 104. ? 
-I have taken it out according to the precise rate books. 

57,467. (Mr. Goldney.) I daresay you never heard 
of that section before r—No. 

57,468. (Mr. Howard.) Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon 
seems to imply that assuming you took eight instead 
of ten as the basis, it would follow that you would 
get a larger number than ought to appear, if 8/. was 
the proper limit p—Yes. 

57,469. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you know at all about 
what amount that would be ?—No. ; 

57,470. What proportion would the rentals between 
8l. and 10/. represent ?--I did not notice, because, in 
going through it, it was made from the rate book, and 
we did not go through the rentals. 

D7,471. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Could you take back 
that list, and compare it with the book with which 
you have originally compared it, and let us know, on 
some future occasion, what would be the exact num- 
ber of compounders pursuant to law in Norwich, that 
is, assuming those only are compound who are as- 
sessed at 8/. and at 10/. >—Yes. 

57,472. (Mr. Howard.) Of course, the number of 
compounders between 8/. and 10/. would be that 
number ?>—Yes. 

57,473. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Do you not see that that 
makes all the rates of the compounders bad whose 
houses are valued above 8/. ?—Yes, according to the 
law it would. 

57,474. The law binds Norwich as yet ?—-I do not 
know anything about the law respecting that, neither 
did I know anything about the limit. 

57,475. Mr. Stevens has made us a promise to look 
into this matter. Will you and Mr. Stevens look to 
this section, it is the 82 and 33 Vic. chap. 41 sec. 3. 
According to my view of it, it would be striking off a 
fifth of the whole of the compound householders by 
one simple blow ?>—Certainly not. 

57,476. (Mr. Howard.) The fact is, in either 
view, one thing remains plain, that upon the register .. 
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there are pretty well 10,000 persons who do not pay 
more than 10/. a year ?—Yes. 

57,477. (Mr. Goldney.) That do not pay 10/.? 
It is under 101, ?—Yes. 

57,478. (Mr. Howard.) I mean, in round num- 
bers there are 10,000 persons in that class >—I would 
rather take the 9,000 on account of the doubles. 

57,479. (Mr. Goldney.) You think 1,000 or 2,000 
are between 8/, and under 10/.?—It would be im- 
possible to say. 

57,480. Does it appear to you that it is a very 
large proportion between the number of persons on 
the register, and the number of compound house- 
holders >—It appears a very large proportion. 

57,481. It appears so to you in your experience ?— 
Yes, but under the 10/. franchise the constituency was 
only 5,000. 

57,482. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) What was the date of the 
old Act ?—I do not remember exactly the date. 

57,483. (Mr. Goldney.) 1832?—No, I mean the 
late Act. 

57,484. 1868 ?—Yes, before that, and it would be 
only 5,000. 

57,485. (Mr. Howard.) 5,000 on the register >— 

es. 

57,486. You ran up to 14,000 by the Reform Act of 
1867 ?—Yes, it was 14,9738. 

57,487. And of the present voting power, which is 
13,000, you have 9,000 householders ?>—Yes. 

., 57,488. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) Did you notice that lately, 
at the municipal election at Norwich, something was 
said about the inquiries of the Commissioners respect- 
ing compound householders, that it was intended to 
suggest that they should be all disfranchised. How 
did that idea originate ?—I have not the slightest idea. 
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57,489. Is it not an idea that has prevailed ?—It has 
for some time. 

57,490, You cannot conceive how it originated ?—I 
have not the’ slightest knowledge. 

57,491. It did not originate with the Commissioners, 
for 1 know as a fact, we never thought of proposing 
the disfranchisement of compound householders 2—It 
certainly did not originate with me. I never gave the 
slightest support to the.suggestions, and never heard 
of it until I saw it in the papers. 

57,492. (Mr. Howard.) You do not know where 
it céme from ?—No, I think it made a very good 
election cry. 

57,493. We think it necessary that you and Mr. 
Stevens should go through that matter, to ascertain the 
difference between the 8/. and the 10/., but I daresay 
you and he will be able to form something like a fair 
estimate of what it is. If you can, will you let us 
know it ?—It will be impossible to do it unless we go 
through them. 

57,494. (Mr. Goldney.) When he is checking it, 
draw his attention to that difference ?—Yes. 

57,495. (Mr. M‘Mahon.) You might strike an 
average easily. Supposing you go through three or 
four pages, and you find there are 20 houses included 
as compounders, that ought not to be, you might strike 
that as an average P—You could not do that on account 


of the difference of the position of them. 


57,496. If you get to the seventh and eighth wards 
they are bound to be all under the 8/.?—That would 
save trouble. 

57,497. (Mr. Goldney.) It would be in some of the 
parishes where the numbers are much smaller >—And 
in the suburban district. 


Adjourned to Monday next at 12 o’clock. 


FORTY-FIFTH DAY. 


House of Lords Committee Room, Monday, 15th November 1875. 


(Mr. Howard.) I am sorry to say that, owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, the Commissioners are not 
able to assemble to-day. They will meet here on 


Mr. 
A, Stockings. 


8 Noy. 1875. 


Friday next at 11 o’clock for the examination of 15 Nov. 1875. 


witnesses. 


Adjourned to Friday, 19th November, at 11 o'clock. 


FORTY-SIXTH DAY. 


House of Lords Committee Room, Friday, 19th November 1875. 


PRESENT : 
Morean Howanp, Esq., Q.C., and G. Prior Gorpney, Esq. 


(Mr. Howard.) Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon is, I 
am sorry to say, unable to attend to-day, and the sitting 
of the Commission will be adjourned to this day week. 


H. Trypat Arxryson, Esq., Secretary. 


Witnesses whose attendance may be necessary will be 
duly communicated with. 


Adjourned to Friday, 26th November, at 11 o’clock. 
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19 Nov. 1875. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


House of Lords Committee Room, 26th November 1875. 


PRESENT: 


Morcan Howarp, Esq., Q.C., and G. Prior Goupney, Esq. 
H. Trnpat Arxinson, Esq., Secretary. 


Me. B. VY. ‘Mr. B. V. Winc8 recalled and further examined. 
sfoeiae (The witness handed in the following statement, upon which he was examined.) 
Sabie Norwicu Municreat Exszcrion, 1875. 
Snare of Norwich Off Postar’ Starr allowed Overtime for the Sortation 
PostaL Starr of Norwic se and Delivery of Election Circulars on the 26th, 
27th, and 28th October 1875. 
Position in Office. Number. a 
‘ Position in Office. | Number. Overtime. 
z ‘ 
Clerks - - - - 3 
Sorting clerks - - - 17 } H. M. 
Stampers (2) ~ - S . Clerks - - - 1 9 0 
Bag collectors (6) ~ = 29 Sorting clerks - nl os 6 "44 0 
And Letter carriers ahi - Stampers - - - 
Auxiliaries - - a Bag collectors and letter 29 +302" 0 
Temporary auxiliaries - - + carriers - - - 
——-. — Auxiliaries - - 7 85 0 
Total staff - - 60 : Temporary auxiliaries - 4 36 0 
Total - - AT 476 0 


Average number of hours of overtime employed, 10h. 7m. 
Actual number of persons employed in the delivery of election circulars, 44. 
The Sub-Postmasters of Eaton, Lakenham, and Mousehold also delivered a few circulars. 
(Signed) B. V. Wincu. 


Norwich Mounicipat Exection, 1875. 


Return showing the Number of Liberal Election Circulars posted at, and returned as undelivered Bey the 
Norwich Post Office. 


PostTeEp. UNDELIVERED. 
Why returned. Per-centage. 
Date Date 
Number Date of ° Log 
Ward. : when when = Ay g * a E 
posted. posting. - 2 2 S 5 g ie 
delivered. | returned. S 33 4 s ses a 
: 3 B< 3 3 Sas g 
=) o A A (o) o 
No. No. No. ee 
Ist ward 955 ans 33 Beis 3 6 — 31 *62 94 
2Qndward| 648 go ia one 8 4 2 | +46 bee) 11-39 
3rd ward| 4,422 E 8 g EB. ad¢ 12 55 50 27 2°37 2°64 
4th ward 466 a8 Aus =) 26 97 Ss 1 2 — 21 *42 64 
5th ward 894 ZORS Be aio oOo ace 5 3 | *38 otal a ee 
6th ward| Nil 19 1 © Ss 3 foe = =e io = ae xe 
Tth:ward| 2,710 SSe5 BES) Beea- "oI 22 yan li 1:99 | 2-76 
8th ward 1,552 FA A Fi 5 “10 9 82 1:22 1°54 
4th ward 480 | 10 p.m., Oct. | 31st Oct.| Ist Nov. | — — 3 —_ "62 62 
—_ 380th 1875. .| 1875. 1875. : 
12,122 See | peti es an 
48 104 99 39 BOT? |2°07 


(Signed) B. V. Wincu. 


\) 


Return showing the Number of Conservative Election Circulars posted at, and returned as een eee from, 
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Norwicu Monrcrean Erxcrion, 1875. 


Norwich Post Office (Mr. Everett). 


123] 


PostEep. UNDELIVERED. 
: 5 Why returned. Per-centage: 
S =D Date Date 
3 ‘'B ° . od 
Ward. a 2 when when ae A PA Ss a ® a5 
as 5 2 2 2 zZ Ane 
=a 4 delivered. returned. S gs ay 3 apa ae a 
BS, 2 ea oan il i Na a el A 
A i. A io) A A o Oo 
7th ward| 2,800 | 27th Oct.| Evening, 28th|28thand 29th} 16 | 21 | 34 “oT 1°96 2°58 
1875. Oct. 1875. Oct. 1875. | ~-- —] 
71 


RuTURN showing the Number of Election Circulars posted by Mr. J. Stanley at, and returned as undelivered 


Ward. 


7th ward 


Rerurn showing the Number of Election Circulars posted by Mr. S. Newman at, and returned as undelivered 


Number of Circulars 
posted. 


2,800 


PostTeEp. UNDELIVERED. 
Why returned. Per-centage. 
ep Date Date : 
% c. bs eee 
eS) when when a ai is ‘© 2 a z 
SH PA 2 iS} 2 A 4 
2 delivered. returned. 8 3 : 2 $ 5. 2 3 g 
A A S Z A we rc) 
Oct. 27th] Evening, Oct.| 28thand 29th] 16 | 21 | 29 “57 1'78 2°39 
1875. | 28th 1875. | Oct. 1875. |U ate 2 
: 66 
(Signed) Bove pea 


from, Norwich Post Office. 
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from, Norwich Post Office. 


Postep. UNDELIVERED. 
E Why returned. Per-centage. 
5 sp Date Date 
‘é a * + 
Ward. S g when when : z a Ss a 5, og 
3 % 3 a ana Re bog 
2e © delivered. _ returned. S 3s ae) g Ac is gi 
a 8. = mani iaaieg egy ie Be bekig geet) e 
a A A S A AQ o) o) 
2nd ward 784 | Oct.25th} 25th and 26th | 26th and 27th 3 3 3 38 ‘76 
1875. Oct. 1875. Oct. 1875. |G ~~ S 1:14 
9 
SuMMARY. J 
Why heoumea: Per-centage. 
Number of bo at hoe 
By wh ° A ds g umber of Circulars 
5 py Cireulars ~ ee As Ss . 3&8 E 
posted g $ e 3 a oe returned, 
posted. 3 $3 a $ ge. B 
8 | 84 8 S42 cepa fee 
) a o A A Oo oO 
No. No. No. No. : 
Liberal Club 12,122 48 | 104 99 | °89 | 1°67 | 2°07 Liberal Club -| 251 
Conservative Agent | f 2,800 16 21 34 | °57 | 1°96 | 2°53 . Conservative Agent 71 
Mr. J. Stanley = - 2,800 16 21 Yo: 20 ©). SOL bse S. 2:30 Mr. J. Stanley —- 66 
Mr. S. Newman 784 3 3 3 38 °76°| 1°14 Mr. S. Newman - 
18,506 83 149 165 °44 1°69 | 2°14 
& 
397 


(Signed) | 


B. V. WINCH. 
7Q4 


Mr. B. V. 
Winch. 


— 


26 Nov. 1875. 


Mr. B. V. 
Winch. 


26 Nov. 1875. 
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57,498. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose this tabulated 
statement which we have had placed before us, is made 
out by you ?—Yes. 

57,499. Perhaps you will take it into your hands, 
and explain the principle on which the Commissioners 
are to go?—We received intimation from the Liberal 
club, from the Conservative agent, from Mr. Joseph 
Stanley, and also from Mr. Newman that a large 
number of election circulars would be posted; and 
before doing so they wished me to ascertain from the 
authorities in London whether I could make arrange- 
ments to have them returned direct from the Norwich 
post-ottice instead of having them returned from the 
returned letter branch in London. The authorities in 
London consented that they should be returned direct 
from me, and not from the London branch. I made 
my return accordingly, and the result was this: the 
Liberal club posted 12,122 circulars ; the Conservative 
agent, Mr. Stockings, 2,800, Mr. Joseph Stanley, 
2,800. 

; 57,500. Mr. Stanley’s was also on the Conservative 
siae ?—Yes, the Conservative agent 2,800, and Mr. 
Stanley 2,800. 

57,501. Mr. Stanley is on the Conservative side ?— 
Mr. Stanley is on the Conservative side. Mr. New- 
man posted 784. I do riot know what heis. I think 
he is an independent; he did not go with either party. 
Out of the 12,122 posted by the Liberal club, they 
were returned- as follows : deceased, 48; gone, no 
address, 104; not known, 99. So that the per- 
centage of the 12,122 is, deceased, °39; gone away, and 
not known, 1:67. The gross of the two is 2°07. Then 
the total number returned to the Liberal club was 
251. 

57,502. That is to say, the total number returned 
out of the 12,122 posted by the Liberal club was 251 ? 
—Yes. 

57,503. Out of 12,122 ?—Yes, out of 12,122, and I 
hold receipts from the Liberal agent to that effect. 
The Conservative agent, Mr. Stockings, posted 2,800. 
The deceased of that number was 16 ; gone, no address, 
21; not known, 34. ‘That gives °57. 

57,504, Per-centage ?>—Per-centage. 

57,505. °57 for the deceased ?—:57 for the deceased: 
1:96 gone away and not known ; gross per-centage, 
2:53. The total number returned to Mr. Stockings 
was 71. Mr. Stanley posted an equal number, 2,800. 
The deceased number was 16; gone away, no address, 
21; not known, 29. That gives the per-centage of 
-57 for the deceased ; 1°78 gone away, no address ; 
and the gross per-centage is 2°35. Mr. Stanley had 
returned 66. Mr. Newman posted 784; there were 
three returned, deceased; three gone away, no address, 
and three not known. That gives a per-centage of 
‘38 for the deceased ; gone, no address, °76, and the 
gross 1:14. Mr. Newman had returned nine. 
that the whole number is 18,506 posted, 83 deceased ; 
149 gone, no address ; 165 not known, which'gives a 
total of -44 deceased ; 1°69 gone, no address, and not 
known ; gross, 2°14. 

57,506. Then the total number returned to both 
Liberals and Conservatives was 397 ?—Out of 18,506. 

57,507. Out of the 18,506 actually posted, there were 
returned 397 ?—Yes, 397. 

57,508. Was that-in respect of the second ward ?— 
The Liberal club posted throughout the whole city. 

57,509. At the top you have “Second Ward.” 
What is the number of circulars posted there? You 
have them separate ?—We get each ward separate. 
You wili find those returned. 

57,510. I do not follow it at the instant. Why 
are the second and seventh wards tabulated out, 
and no other until you get to the summary ?—Because 
the Liberals posted the circulars for the whole of their 
wards, and the Conservatives only posted for one 
ward, and that was the seventh ward. 

57,511. (Mr. Goldney.) Why is the second ward 
taken out >—I do not quite understand. 


57,512. Beginning here with the second ward, 


- then you go on to the summary ?—-The summary. is at 


So , 
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the end: we merely summarised the whole thing for 
your information. 

57,5138. Why is there no first ward to correspon 
with this ?—This is an independent man, Mr. Newman. 

57,514. And he posted the 784 ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Howard.) I think that explains it. 

57,515. (Mr. Goldney.) You have taken out the 
seventh ward. Is that Mr. Newman too ?—No, that 
is Mr. Stanley and Mr. Everett in those two wards. 
That is a summary of the whole thing. 

57,516. (Mr. Howard.) Do you know how it 
happened that the Conservative agent posted 2,800, 
and Mr. Stanley the same number ?—I believe the 
Conservatives posted theirs by private messengers. 

57,517. Mr. Stanley and Mr. Stockings posted for 
the same ward ?—The same ward. 

(Mr. G. A. Stevens.) The same ward. There 
were four Conservatives candidates for that ward; the 
same number on each side. 


57,518. (Mr. Howard.) We should like a little in- 
formation from you, Mr. Winch, as to the staff you had 
to employ ?>—The postal staff of the office is 60; that 
is irreSpective of the telegraph staff. I 

57,519. Is that the normal staff?—That is the 
normal staff of the office. 

57,520. In point of fact, how many did you employ 
for the purpose ?—In the sortation of the letters and 
the delivery we employed 47. 

57,521, 47 altogether ?—47 altogether. 

57,522. Consisting of ?—Consisting of one 
clerk, six sorting clerks, two stampers, six bag collec- 
tors, 21 letter carriers, seven auxiliaries, and four 
temporary auxiliaries. : 

57,523. That is 47?—Yes. Ont of that number 
44 were actually employed in the delivery of the 
circulars; the three others were employed in the 
sortation. 

57,524. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you stamp them ?—Yes, 
and we had to do our own work as well. 

57,525. (Mr. Howard.) I do not know how many 
men you had for the purpose ?-—We had none. The 
auxiliaries are normal auxiliaries, as it were. 

57,526. (Mr. Goldney.) Who worked over time? 
—Who worked over time? The whole staff. The 
average number of hours of overtime- was 10 hours 
7 minutes each of the 47. 


57,527. In point of fact that is nearly 500 hours 
overtime ?—It is 476 hours overtime. : 

57,528. (Mr. Howard.) With that-staff, had you 
any practical difficulty No. There were additional 
labours, of course. There was no practical difficulty. 
The men worked very hard ; they all strove to do their 
best, as they thought they were on their trial. It had 
been stated that the Norwich Post Office could not 
deliver them, and they were determined to prove to 
the town they could. 

57,529. Does the number returned out of the large 
number posted, surprise you ?—It does. 

57,530. In what way?—It being very 
indeed. ‘ 

57,531. It is very small, 397 returned out of 
18,506 ?—It is very small. 

57,532. (Mr. Goldney.) Of course the dead ones 
are reckoned twice over in that ?—No, the dead ones 
are included in the 397. 5 

57,533. If a circular was sent to a deceased person 
on the Liberal side, and the Conservative side too ?— 
Yes. As regards the seventh ward the Liberals were 
sent out and then the Conservaties. Had they been 
delivered at the same time then they could; have been 
delivered all together. 

57,5384. Supposing there were 20 electors, and each 
had three circulars ?—Kach represents three “de- 
ceased ” circulars. / . 

57,5385. Three deceased circulars out of the 60 ?— 
Yes ; that makes the percentage even small. On the 
other hand, if all the circulars had been posted at the 


same time they could have been delivered at the same 
time: » — Oca tity 


small 
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57,536. (Mr. Howard.) They could ?—Yes ; the men 


‘had to go over the ground three times. 


57,537. (Mr. Goldney.) If they had been posted on 
the same day, the Conservatives, the Liberals, and the 
Independents, they could have been delivered alto- 
gether ?—They could have been delivered altogether. 

57,538. (Mr. Howard.) Not only that number, but 
the whole voting strength?—The whole voting 
strength. 

57,539. The Liberals and Conservatives posted some 
thousands, and the Independents 784 ?—Exactly. 

57,540. Supposing the Conservatives posted quite as 
many as the Liberals, and they all had to be dealt with 
by you and your staff, could you have efficiently done 
the whole voting strength ?—Had the circulars been 
posted within 12 hours. 

57,941. You would expect that as a matter of 
course >—We would expect that, and we should arrange 
accordingly. 

57,542. It would have presented no different feature, 
and no difficulty, as I understand, in the administra- 
tion ?—I think not. If we had to deliver the whole 
21,000, assuming the municipal electors amount to 
that number, separately, as it were, it would be rather 
a near thing for us if I may say so. If we are 
delivering to John Jones, and there are three or four 
candidates, we deliver those three or four circulars at 
once. Assuming there are three candidates for each 
ward, we really only have one delivery of the circulars, 
which would amount to 7,000. 

57,543. Supposing you had a simultaneous delivery. 
Supposing they irregularly posted their circulars, 
would that tax the strength of the office ?—It would 
tax the strength of the office; but I have no 
hesitation in saying we should be able to surmount the 
difficulty. In that case we might employ additional 
hands, but the whole of this delivery was effected by 
the normal staff. 

57,544. I understood you to say, when we were at 
Norwich, that you could put on, in two orthree days, 
a staff equal to any emergency ?—Yes, quite so. 

57,545. You say so still ?—I say so still. 

57,546. This is the result of the actual facts at the 
last municipal election with your normal staff ?— 
Quite so. 

57,547. I understood you to say you would have no 
difficulty in getting this extra staff, with reasonable 
notice ?—If during the parliamentary election they 
could get together 2,000 or 3,000 messengers, 1 do not 
think there would be much difficulty in the post office 
getting perhaps ten or a dozen. 

57,548. How many extra men would you want, do 
you think, supposing you had to deal with the whole 
voting power on both sides. Take it both ways, 
first that they were posted at the same time on both 
sides >—Assuming they were not posted at the same 
time ? 

57,549. Assuming they were, you would only want 
a portion of the staff ?—Assuming they were posted 
at one and the same time the delivery would not be so 
difficult. ‘The delivery would not be of the kind it 
has been in this case. 

57,550. Assuming they were not posted at the 
same time, what additional staff would you want ?— 
From ten to a dozen. | 

57,551. That is insignificant ?>—Quite. 

57,552. In reference to the facility of getting the 
men, that is insignificant ?—We could easily get 
those. . 
57,553. On the whole case, do you see the slightest 
difficulty in the post office administering the whole 
of the election work in your office ?>—So far as my 
office is concerned. ; 

57,554. Ycur office controls the whole of the voting 
strength within the municipal bounds ?—Quite so. 

57,555. It is suggested to the Commissioners that 
you do not give the changes of residence. You have, 
«Gone, uo address,” but where they are gone to, it 
does not state ?—The Liberals were complaining of 
that. They say it interferes with their arrangements 
very much. We made every effort to deliver each 
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circular ; we knew nothing about the election im- 
portance of them. They were simply treated as 
ordinary letters, and we used our best exertions to 
deliver them. 

07,556. Was not that the best way to do it 2—I 
believe so. The Liberals say that they ought to have 
been returned to them, and they could have followed 
the elector up, and corrected the register accordingly. 

57,557. Do you mean that they said that at this last 
election ?—At this last election. 

57,558. They say, in fact, the 251 ought to have 
been sent back to them ?—Not that. 3 

57,559. Those are the returned circulars out of the 
12,122 >—We had 150 persons removed from one part 
of the cityto another. We endeavoured to trace them 
out, and did trace them. But the Liberals complained, 
I do not say the Liberals more than the Conservatives, 
it was simply brought under my notice by the Liberal 
agent, that as these people were removed from one 
part of the city to another their register could not be 
corrected, and there might be cases of personation. 
That is a matter of course which we had nothing at 
all to do with. The post office simply treat them as 
letters, and so on; articles are entrusted to their care, 
and they do the best they can to deliver them. 

57,560. In so faras it is an electioneering difficulty, 
it applies to both sides ?—Quite so. 

57,561. It is suggested that you must have had to 
hand them over, in consequence of the changes of 
residence, to two or three other postmen. Is that 
right ?—Yes ; the men amongst themselves would call 
out the names. Say, John Jones such and such a yard, 
they would say, “ We think he is removed to so and 
so ; do you know him ?” and one man would probably 
shout out at once, “ Yes, all right, give it to me.” We 
had 150 of those. 

57,562. I observe here in the summary, under the 
head of date of posting, you have it from 5.30 p.m. of 
the 26th October 1875 to 8.15 p.m. of the 27th 
October 1875. That was the date of the posting ?— 
That was the date of the posting. May I ask which 
ward you are alluding to ? 

57,563. In the general summary ?>—This is the 
Liberals ? 

57,564. Yes. “ Return showing the number of 
“ Liberal election circulars posted at and returned 
“as undelivered from the Norwich Post Office ” ?>— 
Yes. 

57,565. Commencing to post at 5.30 on the 26th 
October 1875 ?—Those were completed on the evening 
of the 28th October. 

57,566. (Mr. Goldney.) The evening of the next 
day ?>—The evening of the third day. 

57,567. They began late on the 26th, concluded 
late on the 27th?—Those were delivered the same 
night. 

57,568. (Mr. Howard.) That is, considering the 
nature of the work, tolerably expeditious ?—I think 
so. I was very much pleased with it, 1 must confess. 
The whole of the undelivered circulars were returned 
to the senders by 11 o’clock on the 29th. 

57,569. Under: the column of “ When returned ” 
you have “ From 10.45 a.m. on the 28th October 1875 to 
11 a.m. October 29th, 1875.” The whole of them were 
returned >—Yes, and I hold receipts here from the 
senders. 

57,570. I will ask you for myself only this remain- 
ing question. You gave evidence before the Com- 
mission at Norwich in reference to the capabilities of 
the post office >—Yes. 

57,571. You have had the experience of the last 
election, and you have the tabulated results ?—Yes. 

57,572. Have you the remotest doubt in your 
mind that the post office is equal to electioneering 
emergencies ?—So far as Norwich is concerned. I 
cannot speak of any other place. 

57,573. Lask you as to Norwich ?—At Norwich I 
think the post office is quite equal to any emergency 
of that kind. 
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57,574. (Mr. Goldney.) Just look at the summary 
on the first page. Do I understand 12,122 were the 
total number of circulars posted by the Liberals in the 
whole city ?—Yes. 

57,575. That, I may assume, is the number on the 
municipal register? 

(Mr. Stevens.) No, sir. 

(The witness.) I do not know at all. 

Mr. Stevens.) We did not post to Conservatives. 
We selected all known Conservatives to save ourselves 
the trouble. aie 

57,576. (Mr. Goldney.) Out of the 12,122, whichis, 
as we will take it, the number on the register less the 
known Conservatives, there were 48 dead ?—48 dead. 

57,577. Of course there would be no circulars 
delivered to them ?—No, 

57,578. They would be no good if they were, Then 
there were 104 gone away, no address >—Yes. 

57,579. And 99 as to which you could simply say 
“* Not known” ?—Yes. 

57,580. That makes 203 ?—Yes, 203. 

57,581. Then 208 were the total number of voters, 
less known Conservatives who were on the register, 
whom you could not find ?—Yes. 

57,582. 203?—Yes; that gives a per-centage of 
16a 

57,583. You have taken your per-centage in that 
way ?—You will see. 

57,584. “ Gone, no address,” and “ Not known” ? 
—We have combined those two. I thought it was 
hardly worth while picking out each one. 

57,585. Then the circulars which were addressed to 
those 203 individuals were returned, I see by the sum- 
mary, to the Liberal head-quarters from 10°45 a.m. on 
the 28th October to 11 o’clock am. on the 29th 
October ?— Yes. 

57,586. Do you happen to remember what day the 
municipal voting took place ?—On a Monday, I fancy. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Monday the Ist November. 

57,587. (Mr. Goldney.) Then they had the rest of 
the Friday and the Saturday and Sunday to find them, 
if you could not ?—Yes. I may say that the fourth 
ward circulars were not posted until the Saturday 
night. That is not the 12,122. If you look at the 
bottom of the summary you will find that the fourth 
ward posted 480 circulars at 10 p.m. of the 30th 
October. That was on the Saturday night. 

57,588. The polling was on the Monday ?—The 
polling was on the Monday. 

(Mr. Stevens.) That was the second batch of 
circulars posted on that night. 7 

57,589. (Mr. Goldney.) Those you seem to have 
delivered the next morning ?>—We delivered those the 
next morning, all but three, and those were not known. 
Those three were returned on the Ist November ; that 
is Monday the election day. 

57,590. Do you happen to know at all since whether 
any of those 203 people you could not find out were 
found out afterwards >—No, I have not heard. 

57,591. (Mr. Howard.) 1s there any other matter 
to which you wish to call our attention ?—I think 
not. 

57,592. How long have you been there. I think 
you told us at Norwich, but I forget ?—Five years. 

57,593. If there is any other matter you think you 


_can usefully mention to us, we shall be happy to hear 


you '—If on any future similar oceasion it could be so 
arranged that all circulars should be posted within the 
24 hours it would be much better, because the men 
were going perpetually over the same ground. 

57,594. I do not know whether the rival parties 
would agree to that. 

(Mr. Goldney.) They would all like to be first. 

(Mr. Howard.) In London, the great strife is to be 
first ?—I am speaking for ourselves. If that could be 


. arranged it would reduce our work very considerably, 


and under those circumstances we should have no 
difficulty at all in delivering the circulars, because 
instead of having three deliveries there would only be 
one. 

57,595, In any view of the matter, you feel yourself 
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capable of doing the work ?—In any view of the 
matter, with our staff and a few additional men we 
should require to employ, I see no difficulty about it 
at all. 

57,596. You regard this last municipal election as a 
fair test, 1 presume, of the post office >—Excepting, as 
it has been reported to me, that the register had only 
just previously been corrected, that the addresses were 
more perfect than they. would have been had the 
register been: older. There may be something in 
that. 

57,597. May it not be assumed that adroit politicians 
like the Norwich men will always keep the register 
corrected ?—I suggested that the parliamentary register 
should be corrected from the municipal register, but I 
was told that would not be legal, and it could not be 
done. If from time to time that register were cor- 
rected, whenever a parliamentary election does take 
place, it would tend to facilitate the delivery of the 
circulars. Then there is another point: clerks are apt 
to make mistakes when they address a large number 
of circulars. It may be that many were not perfectly 
or fully addressed. That would account in a great 
measure for these not being known. My idea is that 
they should all be checked. 

57,598. An inadvertence of that sort would apply 
to each side r—Quite so. 

57,599. As Mr. Commissioner Goldney observes to 
me, it makes it worse for you. It equalizes the chances 
between the parties >—The only thing is, if the regis- 
ter is imperfect, and a careless lot of clerks are put to 
address the circulars it adds to our labour. 

57,600. You could scarcely, from that tabulated 
statement, say there was any carelessness?—No. We 
are very careful, and we think we ought to have 
delivered every one. 

57,601. A considerable portion are gone ?—There 
are others which remain. 

57,602. (Mr. Goldney.) Those “not known” are 
those you can give no account of ?—No, 166. 

57,603. (Mr. Howard.) That does not apply to 
the question of careless direction ?—I think it does 
somewhat. I think, myself, had the addresses on the 
circulars been compared with the addresses on the 
register, a considerable number of those would have 
been delivered. c 

57,604. There would have been no slip ?—No. 

57,605. That is your impression ?— That is my 
impression. I have nothing beyond an impression. 

57,606. At any rate, in your judgment, this was a 
very efficient delivery of a very large number of cir- 
culars P—Exceptionally efficient, I think. 

57,607. Is there anything else you wish to say ?>—I 
think not. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Would the Commissioners allow me 
to say one or two words before Mr. Winch leaves the 
witness box, upon this postal question. It is simply 
explanatory. I had a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I think I can explain one or two points 
which it would be important for the Commissioners to 
know. 

(Mr. Howard.) Do you wish us to allow you to 
cross-examine Mr. Winch? 

(Mr. Stevens.) No; only to state a few facts. 
Under the Municipal Act of Parliament there are 10 
days to elapse from thé nomination to the election 
day. ‘The lst November is known to be an election 
day. We had the opportunity of addressing the cir- 
culars and getting everything ready so that the post- 
master would have the circulars on the Thursday, five 
days before the election. Ata general election that 
is impossible. 

(Mr. Howard.) Why ? 

(Mr. Stevens.) The nomination. takes place three 
days before the election day. On this occasion it took 
place ten days before the election day. 

(Mr. Howard.) I suppose you ought to get every- 
thing addressed beforehand ? . 

(Mr. Stevens.) You cannot do it until you know — 
who the candidates are. wflee a 
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" (Mr. Goldney.) You could get the envelopes ad- 
dressed ? : 

(Mr. Stevens.) You could get the envelopes ad- 
dressed, certainly, 

(Mr. Howard.) 'That is really a very large part of 
the business, addressing the envelopes. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Undoubtedly it is. 

tae Howard.) It is common knowledge to us all. 

Mr, Stevens.) Yes. After the nomination, the 
cards have to be put in, and the envelopes sealed down 
and taken to the post office. Again, so far as our 
circulars were concerned, they were all sorted into 
streets before the post office had them. 

(The witness.) That is a point I forgot to mention ; 
they very kindly did that. 


(Mr, Stevens.) We were able to do that from the 
length of time we had. -On one occasion we had only 
six day notice of the whole election. We did not 
know that there was to be an election before that. 


_ (Mr, Howard.) One cannot help feeling that in a 
matter of that sort the chief difficulty is the direction 
of the envelopes. You could manage to get those 
those done. ' 

(Mr. Stevens.) We had them done, because we 
knew an election would take place. 

(Mr. Howard.) Then'you have the best part of the 
work over, 

(Mr. Stevens.) Then the best part of the work was 
over 10 days before the election. 

(Mr. Howard.) The direction of the envelopes is a 
very onerous business. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Yes, if you have only six days’ 
notice. 

(Mr. Goldney.) At what election had you only six 
days’ notice ? 

(Mr. Stevens.) We had eight days’ notice of the 
1874 election. At the 1873 election we had only 
seven days’ notice. 

(Mr. Howard.) The under sheriff fixed it last. 
There was some peculiarity ? 

(Mr, Stevens.) 1 think there was. 

(Mr. Howard.) It was fixed somewhat late. It 
was stated that it was fixed last. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Yes. 

(Mr. Howard.) That was exceptional ? 

(Mr. Stevens.) That was exceptional. 

57,608. (Mr. Howard.) 1 may take it from you, 
Mr. Winch, if you had not received the streets sorted, 
that would only have taken a very short time ?—Put- 
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ting the staff to it, the whole lot would not occupy 
more than six or eight hours. 
(Mr. Stevens.) Then again, sir, upon the register. 
The parliamentary register may be just 12 months 
old, the municipal register cannot be more than a 
month or six weeks old, because we finish revising in 
October, and the register is completed in November 
I may also state so far as the last register was con- 


cerned, both parties were most anxious to have it- 


perfect. I myself had a house-to-house call made 
all over the city for the purpose of correcting the 
overseers’ list, and for the purpose of having a more 
than ordinarily correct register, so that we might 
utilise the post office and assist and get our circulars 
posted in that way. We expended a considerable 
amount of money in that way for the purpose of 
getting an extraordinary correct register. I may say 
also that we never before had such a post office in 
Norwich as we have now ; we have a new building, 
and we have now a better staff and a better system 
than before, 

(Mr. Howard.) You have a good building and a 
good postmaster. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Yes, we have a good building and a 
good postmaster. 

(Mr, Howard.) And you have had for five years. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Not the building ? 

(The witness.) That has only been open a few 
months. 

(Mr. Howard.) Where was the post office before 
that ? 

(Mr, Stevens.) In a very unsatisfactory place. 

57,609. (Mr. Howard.) You managed to do your 
work there ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Howard.) Do you rely upon the old building 
as a defence, Mr. Stevens ? . 

(Mr. Stevens.) I am not advocating— 

(Mr. Howard.) Do not let us start hares and not 
catch them. Is there any foundation for what you 
imply, that the old post office was not equal to its 
work ? 

(Mr Stevens.) I think not. 

(Mr. Howard.) I was afraid if we did not follow 


it up, we might be under a misapprehension. You 
say 1t was not ? 

(Mr. Stevens.) That is my opinion. 

(The witness.) As regards the place. Still we 


managed to get through the work. We had a large 
number of letters posted through the traders of 
Norwich. 


Mr. Jonn Brouncker Lye xe recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) There is a statement I want to 
make, sir, with reference to the application of Mr. 
Gilbert to me for the 500/. 1 think on reflection 
that perhaps I ought to state more particularly the 
conversation which took place between us. He com- 
meneed by asking me whether I was aware of the finan- 
cial arrangements which had been made between 
the Conservative party and Colonel Wilkinson. [ said 
I was not, I knew nothing at all about it. He then 
informed what it was, the effect being he stated to me 
that the expenses were to be limited to 1,500/. He 
then entered into some details in order to show that 
1,500/. was insufficient for the ordinary legal proper 
expenses. He gave me some details. ; 

57,610. (Mr. Howard.) What day was this ?—This 
was the same day, the Wednesday or Thursday. 

57,611. The day but one before the polling ?—Yes, 
it was on the Wednesday. He then entered into some 
details with me. He gave me “printer, porters, 
committee rooms,” and the whole machinery of the 
election; and he certainly did impress. me with the 
idea that the amount was insufficient. I expressed as 
much to him. I thought for such a large constituency 
as Norwich 1,500/. would not cover the ordivary 
proper expenses. He also told me—at least this is 
the impression on my mind, I will not bind myself to 
the words—and gave me to understand that any 
additional expenses would fall upon him personally, or 


if not upon him personally, upon him in conjunction 
with his friends, and he put it to me that that would 
be rather hard. After going over that ground very 
carefully and very minutely, I asked him distinctly 
whether in the event of Colonel Wilkinson advancing 
another 500/., any of it would be improperly employed, 
he gave me his most solemn assurance that it would 
not be. Before I leave that part of the case I also 
want to state that I have no doubt he did mention to 
me the employment of messengers, but he mentioned 
it as a legitimate proper necessary employment, and 
not with any colourable purpose or intention, _ 
57,612. Did you suspect any colourable employ- 
ment or intention?—No. That is what I was going 
to say. -I had the most perfect faith in what he said, 
and believed it thoroughly ; and upon that belief I 
reported to Colonel Wilkinson, when I saw him, what 
had taken place. Colonel Wilkinson said to me, 
“ Now, Mr. Ingle, do you advise me to do this? Is it 
“ proper, and are you sure that no improper expenses 
“are going on”? JI gave him my assurance to that 
effect. J told him so most clearly. I stated what had 
taken place between Mr. Gilbert and myself; I 
believed it, and had no reason to do otherwise. “ Very 
“ well, then,” he said, “If you recommend it I will 
“do it.’ IL wish also to state that my instructions 


. from Colonel Wilkinson throughout were most precise 


and peremptory ; that those instructions I conveyed 
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Mr. Gilbert not only on this occasion, but on every 
oceasion, and afterwards particularly when we got to 
hear that the Liberals were doing things which were 
very improper, I made .a point of that; I said we 
would not imitate their example ; I said we would 
rather lose the election. I said personally that was 
my view, and I was expressing Colonel Wilkinson’s 
view ; and | believe I said he would rather lose the 
election than spend half-a-crown improperly. I had 
no idea whatever of the number of messengers em- 
ployed until Mr. Gilbert produced the accounts in 
London three weeks afterwards. I had not the remotest 
idea of it. On that oecasion I expressed my surprise 
at the number of messengers, and»so did Colonel 
Wilkinson too. I think it is only necessary for me to 
add*that [ have had no communication whatever, either 
personally or in writing, with Colonel Wilkinson. I 
had not seen him until he entered the room this 
morning, or had any communication at all with him 
either directly or indirectly. 

57,613. I asked you everything which occurred to 
me the other day. I do not know that I have anything 
to ask which arises out of your statement, but I will 
tell you what was upon my mind. ‘The application 
for an additional 500/. comes as late as the day before 
the polling day ?—On the Wednesday. I did not go 
there until the Monday night. 

57,614. So I understood ?—Nor did I see any of 
them until the Tuesday morning ; at least they may 
have come in very late on the Monday night. 

57,615. What did you understand was the available 
money to be spent for Colonel Wilkinson’s election, 
when you arrived ?—I do not know at all. I did not 
know a word about money matters until Mr. Gilbert 
spoke to me that day. 

57,616. On the Wednesday ?>—On the Wednesday. 

57,617. What did you gather from him ?—He told 
me 1,500/. plus 500/., the 500/. he asked me for. 

57,618. Would cover the whole 2—Yes. I will not 
pledge myself as to whether it was 1,500J. or 2,000. 
I have ascertained since it was1,500/. I knew he told 
me plus the 5007. 

57,619. I gathered from you, when you were here 
last, that you inferred, somewhat, from the conver- 
sation between you and Mr. Gilbert that day, that 
voters had been employed as messengers; you sus- 
pected it >—Yes, I did ; because I directed his attention 
to the section of the Act of Parliament cautioning him 
not to employ any voters for that purpose, and not to 
let them vote. I even went so far as that. 

57,620. It did not occur to you, as I understand, 
that the additional 500/. was specifically for such a 
purpose as that? You thought it was to cover the 
general expenditure >—Yes; I wish to say that most 
sincerely and emphatically. 

57,621. Had you, between the interview on the 
Monday night, and the Wednesday, heard of the 
colourable employment by the other side ?—No, I do 
not think I had. Until that morning I do not think 
I had heard anything of the Liberal side. 

57,622. So that at that interview with Mr. Gilbert 
your mind was a blank as to the colourable employ- 
ment?—Yes; I thought it right, having had such 
instructions, and being down there to prevent any 
improper proceedings, to caution Mr. Gilbert at that 
time. 

57,623. Had you heard there had been colourable 
employment in 1874 ?—Nothing more than I heard 
from the newspaper. 

57,624. The newspapers, when ?— The result of 
the Commission that had taken place. 

57,625. 1868 and 1869?—Then I had not as to 
1874. It was the previous election of course. 

57,626. I wanted to get at this: whether, when you 
had this interview with Mr. Gilbert, you knew any- 
thing or suspected anything about colourable employ- 
ment either in 1874 or 1875 ?—I did not. 

57,627. What was it, therefore, which induced you 
to call his attention particularly to the terms of the 
Act of Parliament ?—I thought perhaps messengers 


ie 
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might be employed. I did not particularly say “‘ Mes- 
sengers;” I said any person who took any part in 
the election whatever must not vote. 

57,628. Did you point out to him that that would 
be a misdemeanour ?—I referred to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, I referred to the very section. 

57,629. I ask you this question because it is the 
same question as Lasked Mr. Stevens. Did you warn 
those persons who were voters that if they were paid 
and voted, they would be"guilty of a misdemeanour ? 
~——I assure you I warned him. 

57,630. You were not in immediate communication 
with him ?—No. I should not think the messengers 
I saw were voters. 

57,631. We have been told that nearly every adult 
person in the city was a voter ?>—Yes. 

57,632. I suppose those you saw were adults ?— 
Yes, evidently labouring people. 

57,633. They have votes P—Of course I did not 
know that. 

57,634. There is some evidence given by Mr. 
Gilbert which I wish to call your attention to ?—In 
answer to a question, “‘ Did he make any inquiry as to 
‘< how these large sums charged under the head of the 
** divisional managers were arrived aij?” That is to 
say did Col. Wilkinson make any inquiry? He says, 
“He asked me one or two questions about it. JI am 
sure I forget now what they were.” Then the 
question is, “Did you explain to him that they were 
“ for the employment of this large number of mes- 
sengers ?” and the answer is, “I pointed out to Mr. 
Ingle that the money we had spent might just as 
well be thrown away unless we resorted to the 
“ practices the other side were adopting, and there- 
“ fore I supposed that he knew that a great deal of 
“money had been spent in the employment of 
‘“* messengers.” Now the particular answer which is 
important, no doubt, is, “I pointed out to Mr. Ingle 
that the money we had spent,’—that is spent at 
Norwich ?—Yes, that is spent at Norwich, I suppose. 

57,635, “ Might just as well be thrown away unless 
“ we resorted to the practices the other side were 
* adopting, and therefore I supposed he knew that a 
** great deal of money had been spent in the employ- 
** ment of messengers.” When was that ?—That was 
three weeks after the election had taken place. 

57,636. I suggested it because I wanted to see 
how far your memory is accurate. It is accurate 
in that respect because the first question leading 
to it is, “ When did you lay this account before Col. 
Wilkinson ?” and he says, “ About three weeks after 
the election I think.’ Then the answer to which I 
particularly call your attention follows. You see the 
importance of it ?—I do. 

57,637. If it had been prior to the election that Mr. 
Gilbert pointed that out ?—Yes. 

57,638. Did he ever, in fact, during any part of the 
election when you were there, call your attention to 
this, that the Liberals were or were alleged to be 
practising the messenger trick ; colourably employing 
messengers for their votes ?—I think it was mentioned 
in the course of the conversation. 

57,639. On the Wednesday ?—No, not on the 
Wednesday. 

57,640. When ?—Only in conjuction with other 
matters ejusdem generis. He told me they were 
putting cards in the windows of houses and paying for 
them, and so forth. He stated that they were resort- 
ing to illegal practices. It was on that occasion I 
warned him we would not do so, we would sooner 
lose the election. I stated that in the presence of 
several gentlemen in the room. 

57,641. Did you call his attention to the Act of 
Parliament at the same time ?—I do not know that I 
did. I think so. ’ 

57,642. When were you applied to for the 500/. 
you had an inkling that the Liberals had been colour- 
ably employing messengers P—I do not think I had, I | 
must have heard it afterwards. 

57,643. After the election was over ?—It was in «+ 


i 
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the middle of the day as to the 500/. ; he came in the 
morning about 11 o’clock. 

57,644. When you heard so afterwards, did you ask 
Mr. Gilbert whether he was quite clear the 500/. was 
not to be applied to improper uses ?—I should not like 
to say in those words I did, but I know that I had 
two or three conversations with him upon that subject, 
cautioning him and warning him. 

57,645. During the time-you were there, of course 
you had some conversation with Colonel Wilkinson ? 
—Yes, I had some. 

57,646. So far as you know, was Colonel Wilkinson 
aware of what was stated to you as to the existence of 
colourable employment ?—TI am sure he did not. 

57,647. He did not say anything ?—He merely 
warned me to prevent illegal practices of any sort. 

57,648. Do you infer that Colonel Wilkinson was 
aware of improper practices ?—I think he knew there 
were irregular practices going on on the other side. 

57,649. He had been informed ?—Yes, he had been 
informed. 

57,650. That being so, did you and he confer 
together ?—I do not think there was any special 
reference ; we were always together. 

57,651. During the election >—I do not know that 
there was any special conference on that subject. 

57,652. Did Colonel Wilkinson treat you as his 
confidential adviser >—Yes. 

57,653. You discharged your duty ?—Yes, I faith- 
fully discharged my duty to the very fullest extent. 
I never was more surprised than when that list was 
brought to us in the city, three weeks afterwards. 

57,654. You were present afterwards, at what was 
called the slight examination of accounts?—Yes, I 
was present in the Temple. 

57,655. Did you notice there that there was a 
considerable claim for messengers ?—I did, and so did 
Colonel Wilkinson, and commented upon it too, 

57,656. When you discovered there was .a con- 
siderable claim for messengers, at that interview in 
the Temple, did Mr. Gilbert suggest that you need 
not be so much surprised about it, for you knew ?—- 
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No, he did not. On the contrary, he proceeded to 
explain and justify it then in the presence of Colonel 
Wilkinson and myself, 

57,657. Tell us, in substance, what he said 2—In the 
first place he alleged that he did not know, even him- 
self, the extent of it, until he received some returns 
from some ward clerks, or some managers, and many 
of those returns he told us he had succeeded in getting 
reduced, I believe both in number and in amount. 
He justified the practice by saying they had no alter- 
native, the other side were doing the same. 

57,658. He has undoubtedly stated that he inten- 
tionally gave an unlimited order to put on ?—Yes. 

57,659. He has so stated in his evidence >—Yes. 

57,660. He stated that without any hesitation. I 
want to know whether, at this interview in the Temple, 
after the election was over, Mr. Gilbert suggested, or 
implied by his remarks, that you ought to share the 
responsibility >—No, never once. 

57,661. When Colonel Wilkinson was present ?— 
Colonel Wilkinson was present. 

57,662. I do not think there is anything else I need 
ask you. We closely examined you the other day. I 
read you most of the evidence which Mr. Gilbert gave, 
so far as it appeared to the Commissioners that it more 
or less involved you ?>—Yes. 

57,663. It is suggested that it is a joint act. I 
questioned Mr. Gilbert upon that particularly. I 
asked him whether or not it was a ‘joint act. You 
have given us your evidence. If there is anything 
else you wish to add, you may do so.—No, I was 
only anxious to explain fully my part of the trans- 
action. 

57,664. I will ask you, finally, upon your oath here 
to-day, had you, on the Wednesday when the 500/. 
was applied for, the remotest suspicion that it was for 
illegitimate purposes ?—J did not. 

57,665. Had you any suspicion that it was to be 
applied to the purpose of employing voters or mes- 
sengers for a corrupt or colourable object ?—Never. 

' 57,666. You swear that ?—I do swear that; and, 
if I had, I never would have been a party to com- 
municating it to Colonel Wilkinson. 


CoLoneL JostAH WILKINSON recalled and further examined. 


(The witness.) Perhaps the Commissioners will allow 
me to state that I confirm, so far as I am affected, what 
has been already stated by Mr. Ingle. As he says, I 
never saw him from the day of the first sitting of the 
Commission. Until I saw him in this room, I never 
had an opportunity of reading his evidence. He has 
handed me a newspaper, in which I have read it. I 
have read it carefully since I have been in the room. 
I repeat that so far as I am concerned, | entirely con- 
firm it. 

57,667. (Mr. Howard.) I suppose you remember 
the interview with Mr. Ingle on the Wednesday ?— 
Yes, at Norwich. 

57,668. When the application was made for a fur- 
ther 500/. ?—Yes. 

57,669. I will ask you this question. Had you 
any conversation then with Mr. Ingle, with reference 
to the purposes to which it was to be applied ?—To 
the specific purpose to which it was to be applied ? 

57,670. Yes.—Certainly not. It was to be applied 
to the general purposes of the election, the statement 
made to me being that the other side were so strong, 
and were canvassing from house to house, using strong 
exertions, in consequence partly of the personal suc- 
cess I had had in my canvass, that unless I consented 
to the extra expense I should have no chance of 
getting in. 

57,671. How did you suppose the extra 500/. would 
be expended? What did you undersiand ?—I hardly 
directed my mind to the particular purposes, but the 
general impression upon my mind was that it was to 
secure a more house to house canvass than had been 
effected before. 

57,672. Had you at that time any notion that the 


colorable employment of messengers was or had been 
an electioneering device at Norwich ?>—No. I never 
read the 1874 proceedings. I had not given any 
attention to it before. I thought the other side were 
clearly guilty of improper practices in the means they 
resorted to of the exhibition of those placards. I think 
I called Mr. Ingle’s attention to that. I directed my 
attention more particularly to preventing anything of 
that sort on our side. I thought it would be illegal. 
My attention was not called to that at all. 

57,673. Mr. Ingle told.us he thought the 50OJ. 
was to be a general contribution to the legitimate 
necessary purposes of the election ?—That was quite 
my idea. 

57,674. You say, upon your oath, that you implied 
nothing else from the interview which took place ?— 
No. 

57,675. Between you and Mr. Gilbert ?—No, nor 
between me and any one else. 

57,676. Now, let me ask you about the interview in 
the Temple. Mr. Gilbert has given us his account of 
that, and so has Mr. Ingle ?—I have not read Mr. 
Gilbert’s account of it. 

57,677. Then I will read you the shorthand notes. 
(The shorthand notes were read to the witness.) Is 
that a correct representation of the interview ?—Yes, 
I think it is. 

57,678. Had you no conversation with Mr. Gilbert 
then, about the nature of those items ?>—No, it was a 
short interview. I am speaking from memory now, 
but I think the interview hardly lasted more than 
half an hour. My only object was to pay what was 
fairly due, and then have done with the thing. I had 
no idea of further inquiry going on, or that it would 
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be necessary to go in detail into the items; which 
items composed such-and-such an amount, and so on, 
Mr. Ingle being with me, we looked cursorily through 
the heads of account. I did not trouble him for 
vouchers; he had a bag full of vouchers, none of 
which I looked at. 
57,679. Did you inspect the heads of the various 
items, to see what they represented ?—Yes. We,both 
were very much surprised to find such large sums 


charged for the employment of messengers, and we - 


wished to know the ground for that large expendi- 
ture. If I remember rightly, the answer was, that it 
was necessary in consequence of. the extremely 
energetic and active canvass made on the other side, 
and we were obliged to have that done. 

57,680. Did you suspect that those men had been 
employed for the purpose of getting their votes ’— 
No, indeed I did not. My suspicion went no farther 
than this, that there was,a lavish expenditure, that 
Mr. Gilbert had not, by his own confession, sufficiently 


controlled his sub-managers ; they seemed to employ — 


people where they liked, and they would employ five 
where two would be sufficient, not from any corrupt 
intention, but merely because they did not check the 
amount of labour which each man would give. 

57,681. You were under the impression that a 
certain amount of such labour as that was necessary ? 
—Yes. 

57,682. Am right in assuming that when you got 
the accounts in the Temple, you thought the only 
objectionable feature about them was that they con- 
tained too much of that labour >—Yes. 

57,688. More than was really necessary ?—More 
than was really necessary. 

57,684. Had you the least suspicion at that time, 
that the extra labour had been resorted to for corrupt 
purposes ?—I had not. 

57,685. Not the least ?—Not the least. 

57,686. Did anything transpire at that interview 
which raised the question?—No, certainly not. To 
the best of my belief and memory, I do not think any- 
thing did. 

57,687. Mr. Gilbert says, “I pointed it out to Mr; 
Ingle.” These are the words: “I pointed out to Mr. 
“ Ingle that the money we had spent might just as 
“ well be thrown away, unless we resorted to the 
“ practices the other side were adopting, and there I 
“ supposed he knew that a great deal of money had 
“ been spent in the employment .of messengers.’’? Do 
you remember anything about that discussion at that 
interview ?—No. I should almost say that he could 
not, in that answer, be referring to the interview at 
my thambers. Ido not remember anything of that. 
I remember only the accounts being produced, and 
hastily going over the totals ; and then making an 
observation with regard to the messengers, that he 
might surely have been more economical, and have 
managed with fewer messengers. 

57,688. At all events, did he inform you that he 
had done it for the purpose of aiding your election, in 
getting votes P—No, unquestionably he did not. 

57,689. Did he say anything which gave you the 
slightest idea of that ?—No, certainly not. 

57,690. When did you first have the information that 
voters had been paid for the purpose of getting their 
votes ?—In the proceedings before this Commission. 
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My idea at first was that we might petition success: 
fully against the election on the ground of these 
placards. Then finding that that had been sanctioned 
at the Westminster election, there seemed to be no 
fair ground for that. I was opposed to the petition 
altogether. I did not think there would be any ground ~ 
for it at all. 

57,691. You separated yourself from the petition | 
altogether >—I separated myself from it altogether. 

57,692. You took no part in it P—I took no part in 
it directly or indirectly, and contributed not one 
farthing towards the expenses of it. ° 

57,698. Is there any other matter you wish to call 
attention to?—I should be very anxious to give you 
every information in my power. I really do not know 
that there is anything else. I see Mr. Ingle has gone 
fully into the matter of what took place at the last 
meeting. If I were to repeat it, it would occupy your 
time most unnecessarily, because I think it is a most 
accurate account. 

57,694. You declare upon your oath that that is a 
substantially accurate account on the part of Mr. 
Ingle ?-4Quite so. 

57,695. That you had no notion that colourable 
employment was being resorted to ?>—Certainly. 

57,696. And then at the interview in the Temple 
you thought it was nothing more than a lavish expen- 
diture r—No. f 

57,697. I put such a question as this to persons in 
Norwich, “ Could you possibly look such an item as 
“ that in the face without expecting it would be ex- 
“ pended for colourable and corrupt purposes?” IJ 
must put that question to you?—I must confess my 
stupidity to you, but 1 did look at it with a compara- 
tively small degree of attention. The whole thing was 
over. I thought perhaps it was a lavish, great, and 
foolish expenditure, but by no means a corrupt ex- 
penditure. 

57,698. Did you suspect there was a lavish employ- 
ment, from what you saw in the streets the few days 
you were there ?—I cannot say I suspected anything, 
but I observed there was a great deal of absurd 
demonstration. 

57,699. Did you suspect colourable employment ?— 
No. 

57,700. Did you hear in 1874, or at any time, that 
there had been colourable employment ?—No, 

57,701. So that your,mind was not awake to it >—No. 

57,702. You did not know Norwich, excepting that 
you had a friend or two there, and you were a director 
of the Great Eastern Railway ?—I had a friend or 
two there, and I was a director of the Great Eastern 
Railway. . 

57,708. You say you did not suspect it ?—No, I did 
not. I remember my attention being called to this, 
the profuse display of banners, torchlights, and so on. 
I was particularly anxious that that should not in any 
way be at my expense; and I think I remember 
making an. observation, I don’t know whether to Mr. 
Gilbert or Mr. Ingle, that I hoped nota single farthing 
of my money was to be spent for such.an object. The 
answer was that there was not a single farthing of 
mine paid’ for them; it was done by my opponent, 
who turned out more handsomely than I did, and it 
was all arranged by the friends of the candidates at 
their own expense. I could not interfere, of course. 


Mr. J. B. BRrouncker Inexn recalled and further examined, 


57,704. You do not know whether the evidence I 
read to you referred to the interview at the chambers, 
or not. I should almost think not?—It does. I 
have read part of Mr. Gilbert’s evidence in the news- 
papers, and I can make it clear to you. 

57,705. It is, “I pointed out to Mr. Ingle that the 
“« money we had spent might just as well be thrown 
“ away, unless we resorted to the practices the other 
« side were adopting, and therefore I supposed he 
« knew that a great deal of money had been spent in 

‘ the employment of messengers.” It is in the past 
ense. I ask you whether during the election, Mr. 


Gilbert ever told you anything like this, “ That the 
““ money he had already spent in Colonel Wilkinson’s 
“ election might just as well be thrown away unless 
“ you resorted to the. practices the other side were 
“ adopting ” ?—No, he never said that. He did once 
or twice say this to me at Norwich, that it was neces- 
sary to put more messengers on, because he wanted to 
watch the other side. But that evidence which you 


have just now read was what took place at the Temple. | 


I will tell you why. The election was not over until 
very late on the Friday night. We left by the, earliest 
train on the Friday morning, both Colonel Wilkinson’ 
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and myself. We had not an opportunity of having an 
interview with Mr. Gilbert, to go through the accounts 
or anything until this Monday. He came to my office 
first, | may say, with the accounts. I was out. Then 
afterwards, when we got to the Temple, Colonel Wilkin- 
son handed the accounts to me. He said, “ Mr. Ingle, 
“ I must get you to go through these accounts as my 
“ solicitor, and advise me upon them.” It was then 
this conversation took place as to the extraordinary 
and exorbitant account for messengers. 

57,706. If that conversation did take place at the 
Temple, and this is a true account of it, it rather 
implies that he then, at all events, made you acquainted 
with the improper practices on the Liberal side >—He 
did make that statement or something like that. 

57,707. I want to know whether you at all events, 
had an impression at that time’ that the lavish expen- 
diture represented colourable employment ?—TI did not 
at that time. 

57,708. You were going through the accounts >— 
Yes. 

57,709. Did you know then ?—I cannot tell you. 
I had no occasion to know. They were messengers. 
[ had no knowledge to lead me to put the two state- 
ments together, that messengers and voters were 
equivalent. I thought from what I saw that they did 


employ messengers, gua messengers, irrespective of 


whether they had votes or not. 

57,710. What did you think he meant by “ unless 
“ we resorted to the practices the other side were 
‘* adopting ” ?—That is a very free translation of what 
took place in the Temple. 

57,711. I will ask, apropos of that, did you gather 
from what he said anything like the idea that there 
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had been corrupt practices on the other side ?—Yes, 
I must admit that., 

57,712. At that interview, you did get that impres- 
sion P—Yes. 

57,713. That he had imitated the corrupt practices ? 
—Yes, that he had imitated what they had done. — 

57,714. With the view to win the election?—Yes, 
I think I must admit that. 

57,715. ‘Therefore it would to some extent represent 
a corrupt expenditure >—Undoubtedly, with the know- 
ledge I have since acquired, it would. 

57,716. With the knowledge you had then ?—We 
had paid the money. 

57,717. Had you paid the whole of it ?—There was 
a trifle, some 250/., a mere balance, and part of that 
was expenses incurred since the election. 

57,718. It is hardly necessary to ask whether you 
would have advised Colonel Wilkinson not to pay the 
money under the circumstances, if it had not been 
already paid ?—It would have been a matter for future 
consideration. I should have advised Colonel Wilkin- 
son to leave Norwich rather than spend a farthing in 
that way. 

57,719. You never heard from Mr. Gilbert, nor did 
you infer from anything he said, that money was being 
spent for incorrupt purposes ?—I am sure | did not. 

57,720. At the interview at the Temple, you did 
gather that some portion of the money had been spent 
for corrupt purposes ?—Yes, I did. 

57,721. But you say the money had all been paid ? 
—Yes, with the exception of that balance. 

57,722. The 250/., or whatever it may be P—He said 
if we paid him a certain amount he would give us a 
release from everything. As claims will crop up we 
thought it better to close the account. 


CoLoNEL JOstAm WILKINSON recalled and further examined. 


57,728. (Mr. Howard.) Was it said by Mr. Gilbert 
at the interview that he thought Mr. Ingle ought 
to share the responsibility of that corrupt act ?— 
{ certainly cannot recall to my mind any observation 
which would have that effect at all. 

57,724. He did not say, or imply by anything he 
said, that Mr. Ingle shared with him the responsibility 


_of the messenger trick ?—No. I have been endeavour- 


ing to bring back to my recollection what took place. 
Certainly I have no such recollection of statements as 
those contained in Mr. Gilbert’s evidence being used. 
He referred to the practices on the other side. 

57,725. “I pointed out to Mr. Ingle that the money 
“ we had spent might just as well be thrown away 
“‘ unless we resorted to the practices the other side 
“ were adopting.” You observed the word is 
« practices” ?—If that had been said I should have 
remembered it. ‘‘ Practices ” implies “ guilty 
practices.” 

57,726. From what he said, did you imply that Mr. 
Gilbert was chiefly responsible for anything that took 
place >—No ; what I understood from him was that 


there had been a lavish expenditure ; that the other 
party had made a lavish expenditure in some way, 
going perhaps unnecessarily into personal canvassing 
and so on. That was the only thing. I have not the 
least recollection of the word “ practices” being used. 
1 should almost venture to say it was not used at my 
chambers, because I feel sure in my own mind [ 
should have said “ Practices ; what do you mean by 
“ practices ? ” 


57,727. “ By resorting to practices ” clearly implies 
improper practices >—Yes, it does, 

57,728. Whatever the conclusion is, so that there 
shall be no mistake, I will ask you this: Did you ever 
hear, during the election, anything said by Mr. 
Gilbert to the effect that the other side were reSort- 
ing to corrupt practices, or to practices, and that if 
money was not spent by you the money might just as 
well be thrown into the ditch ; or anything of the sort ? 
—Certainly not. 


57,729. Is there anything else you wish to say, 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—-No. 


Mr. Groran ALDEN Stevens recalled and further examined. 


57,730. (Mr. Goldney.) I think, Mr. Stevens, you 
have now the list of voters who were compound house- 
holders ?—I have been through the list which Mr. 
Stockings prepared and produced *at the last meeting ; 
T have checked that and certified to its accuracy, I 
have the results on paper here which I can give you. 

57,781. Have you a second copy of the paper ?—I 
do not know whether that (producing paper) would 
do; that is a summary made by myself. I think there 
is some little difficulty on the Commissioners’ mind as 
to 10/. and 84. \ 

57,732. Perhaps we had better take that at once? 
—In Norwich 10/. rental is considered 8/. rateable 
value; for this reason (for the purpose of compound- 
ing cottage property I should say that is the case), 
that out of a 102. rental the landlord has to pay the 
rates. It was contended it would be very unfair for 
the landlord to pay rates upon rates. Therefore when 


, 
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this Act of 82 & 33 Vict. c. 41 came into operation, I 
believe a legal opinion was taken upon it, either by the 
Poor Law Board or some other body, that an amount 
should be deducted from the gross rental upon which 
the property should be assessed. They agreed to take 
off 20 per eent. in all cases, therefore 20 per cent. off 
10. would bring it down to 8/. annual value. There- 
fore all landlords whose tenants paid 102. a year can 
compound under this Act. 

57,733. (Mr. Howard.) We had no doubt there 
was an explanation of what appeared an anomaly at 
first sight. It is a very proper explanation. There is 
a summary on the first page. One column gives the 
number of compound householders on the register, and 
the other the number of compound householders in 
the rate book. No, 1 ward is 603 on the register, and 


- 1,031 altogether in the rate book. For No. 2 ward it 


is 338, and 746 altogether on the register. 
7R4 
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ward, 2941 and 4144. Is that 9,618 or 9,518 ?>—9,518, 
the total number of compound householders. 

57,734. You both agree >—We both agree. 

57,735. Is it 9,518 voters out of the total number 
of compound of 14,712 ?—Yes, that is substantially 
correct. 

57,736. Of course 14,712 would include women ?— 
Would include women, undoubtedly, and paupers. 

57,7387. Then, I see, in the first ward you have 
taken out the different persons, and the folio has 
reference to the rate book ?—Yes, 

57,738. That is a large number, the number in the 
rate book ?—Yes, which we call the compounders 
there as distinguished from the body rate of men. I 
think I am a little wrong. Mr. Stockings tells me the 
folio has reference to the folio and the page of the 
register which will be before you. 

57,739. There seem in the seventh ward to be just 
over 2,000 compound voters ?—Yes, there is a very 
large number there. 

57,740. In the eighth ward 1,000 ?—The proportion 
is rather larger in the eighth than in the seventh, I 
should think. 

57,741, The proportion r—Yes. 


NORWICH KLECTION INQUIRY: 


57,742. I do not think there is any material difference 
between this paper and what Mr. Stockings put in P— 
No. We found it was substantially correct. That 
statement would show the extent of difference between 
the annual value. 3s. 6d. a week produces 81. 

57,743. (Mr. Goldney.) The 3s. 104d,?—101. a 

ear. 
57,744. (Mr. Howard.) Which produees a rateable 
value of 81. >—A rateable value of 8/. 

57,745. Have you conferred with Mr. Stockings 
upon this P—Yes. 

57,746. (Mr. Howard.) You are agreed upon this? 

(Mr. Stockings.) Yes. 

57,747. (dlr. Goldney.) Have you brought back 
your original figures ? 

(Mr. ‘Stockings. ) Yes. Produced. 

57,748. (Mr. Goldney.) The figures agree es 
T see, in the total ? 

(Mr. Stockings.) Yes. 

57,749. (Mr, Howard. ) Have you anything further 
to say, Mr. Stockings ? 

(Mr. Stockings. ‘% No. 

57,780. (Mr. Howard.) Have you, Mr. Stevens >— 
No, 


Mr. Witson Mitts Rocuer recalled and further examined. 


57,751. (Mr. Goldney.) Do you wish to correct 
the evidence you have given before, as regards the 
employment of the number of voters >—No ; I do not 
know that there is anything in my evidence that I 
wish to correct. 

57,752. Your chief committee rooms were at the 
Us Grown and Angel” ?— Yes, the chief committee 
room was at the “ Crown and Angel.” 

57,753, It was at the “Crown and Angel” that 
Grimshaw, Philo, and Fell were employed ?—Grimshaw 
worked .more in Crook’s place, that is a part of the 
district. 

57,754. He was one of your committee room staff ? 
—He was engaged in the election. 

57,755. Was he one of your “ Crown and Angel” 
committee room staff ?—Yes, I should say so. 

57,755a. And Philo ?—And Philo. 

57,756. And Fell ?—And Fell. 

57,757. On the polling day were they engaged in 
taking voters to the poll ?—Getting up voters to the 
poll. 

57,758. And taking them to the poll ?—Yes. I did 
not see them doing it, but I believe that was their 
duty. 

57,759. I believe you and Mr. Miller saw all the 
messengers who were put on at the ‘Crown and 
Angel”; in fact you and Mr. Miller put them on 
yourself ?—I should not like to say I did see all. 

57,760. You or Mr. Miller did P—Yes, I should 
think so. 

57,761. Who else would have put them on besides 
you and Mr. Miller ?—In Crook’s place there were 
one or two put on but we were at once told-of it. 

57,762. Who put them on?—Mr. Ford may have 
put one or two on, but we always had knowledge of it. 

57,768. Which Ford is that >—Ford the watch- 
maker. We always had knowledge of it. 

57,764. There were two Gills, up St. Andrew’s 
Court, who were put on?—I do not remember the 
names; I daresay they were. 

57,765. Did you pay them ?—If they were mes- 
sengers | paid them, but I do not remember their 
names. 

57,766. Do you know a man named James Mel- 
ville in Stocking’s Court ?>—I recollect the name. 

57,767. As a messenger ?—I believe he was a 
messenger. 

57,768. Do you recollect Isaac Mower who was 
paid a large amount ?—I do not know what it would 


be. 

57,769. 22s. 6d.?—The amount he was paid is in 
the list. I do not know the amount. 

57,770. Was he paid ?—I do not know; I should 
think so. 


~ 


forgotten him. 


57,771. I have reason to think he is in the list >— 
I do not remember that distinctly. 

57,772. Do you remember old Fulcher? If you 
had once seen him, I do not think you would have 
He is a very old man ?—If he is on 
my list. 

57,773. He is in your list, and he got 19s. >—If he 
was there, no doubt. There were several men I do 
not remember. 

57,774. (Mr. Howard.) Is he a decrepit old man ? 
—I did not see them all myself. There were some 
I remember more distinctly than others. 

57,775. He says distinctly that you put him on ?— 
I have no personal recollection of it; it is quite pos- 
sible I may have done. 

57,776. Your list gives him 19s. Did you pay 
those in your list ?—Yes, I believe I paid all the 
men. 

57,777. Just try and bring Fulcher to your recol- 
lection ? 

57,778. (Mr. Howard.) Did you hear him ex- 
amined in Norwich ?—No, I did not. 

57,779. (Mr. Goldney.) He was that decrepit old 
man, and may have carried two circulars if he had a 
pocket to put them in ?—There were several men who 
represented they knew the place well; they had lived 
there all their lives, and had a good recommendation. 

57,780. He does not say he did more than put a 
handbill in his pocket which somebody gave him ?—I 
do not know that. 

57,781. But he said he was a voter ?—I do not 
remember that. 

57,782. Is it possible you could have put a man on 
without seeing him ?—Probably I saw him. I can 
assure you we had 150 or 200 men making applica- 
tion. 

57,788. This man did not appear to be one of the 
regular run of messengers, at least I should hope not? 
—They came into the room and stated they could 
read, and that they could take the circulars out. We 
were too busy to look at them with any detail. 

57,784. Then this old man, I think, could not read 
very ‘well, in fact I do not think he could read at all ? 
—That was the question I put. I put aman on for 
a bill distributor whether he could read or not. 

57,785, He says he went to the * Crown” and 
“ Angel,” and asked for a job ; you considered it. 
Fell said his name was down in the list, and then you 
put him on ?—That is not so; I am certain that is 
not so. 

57,786. Can you account for his being on your 
list as having been paid 19s., which he says was the — 
sum he was paid ?—If he was on my list he was paid, 
and paid because he was employed. f 


\ 
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57,787. When you say “employed,” do you mean 
“engaged” ?—I daresay he was employed ; of course 
I did not see him working. } 

57,788. He did not pretend to work ?—That I do 
not know. I did not ask him personally whether he 
worked. ; 

57,789. Did you see him ?—I do not know. I was 
settling in the committee room receiving and writing 
letters. I do not know that I employed him per- 
sonally. 

57,790. He was paid at the “Crown and Angel” ? 
—If he worked in St. Stephens he was. 

57,791. We saw the old man. You are actually 
paying a man like that, 19s., who could not under any 
circumstances have done the work ?—I do not know 
if a man is able to walk about and deliver circulars 
in St. Stephens. 

57,792. He was not able to. That is the question ? 
—I would not have employed him if he was not. 

57,793. At all events he got the 19s., and you do 
not recollect him. No; I do not recollect him. If 
he was a decrepid old man and could not walk into 

- the room, we should not employ him. ; 

57,794. (Mr. Howard.) Do you think he has be- 
come decrepid since >—I could not say. 

57,795. (Mr. Goldney.) Might there not have 
been one or two men who could not work ?—There 
were one or two men who kept the doors. One’s 
name was Raggio. I remember him because he 
‘talked two or three different languages ; he used to 
talk French and German to me. 

57,796. Supposing an old man of that sort was 
engaged for what purpose do you suppose he was 
engaged ?—If he was engaged, he certainly repre- 
sented he could do the work. 

57,797. Of that you are certain?—Of that I am 
certain. 

57,798. You would have believed his word, and 
not your own eyes ?—If he could write. 

57,799. He could not write ?—If he could read. 
It is not always necessary. 

57,800. That he could read and walk r—He would 
-be employed. 

57,801. I believe he had to come in a cab to be 
examined? I donot know that you could go much 
further than that ?—I have no recollection of it. 

57,802. Old Raggio got 19s. for his week’s work ? 
—Yes; I should think that would be about what he 
would get. 

57,803. Was old Pottles a messenger of yours ?— 
J do not remember him. Is he in the lists ? 

57,804. He was examined. He was somebody’s 
messenger. I am not sure whether he was one of 
yours. You seem to laugh; have you heard of the 
old man ?—No, I never heard of him. 

57,805. Now, about this matter, at Eaton. How 
many men did you send down there ?—I should think 
some seven or eight went down. Eight J should 
think. 

57;806. At how much apiece ?—At one shilling I 
should think. They came back about half-past 10. 

57,807. Where does it appear in the account ?—It 
would not appear in the account. The men would be 
paid so much extra when they were paid.. There was 
a list kept and when they came to be paid they were 
paid an extra shilling. ‘They went. to distribute bills ; 
there was a meeting the next night. 

57,808. And then they attended the meeting too ?— 
That might have been done, I think it is very likely. 

57,809. Do you know Samuel Bell, St. Stephens 
Road 2—I have no recollection of him; I believe he 
was employed in some way. 

*57,810. You have no doubt he was ?—He was 
employed. sg} i 

57,811. 19s. ?—If that is in the list no doubt. 

57,812. Supposing he was not ia the list ?—I have 
some recollection of the name, 

57,813. Do you remember William Starling of 
Starling Place ?—No, I have no such recollection. 

57,814. Do you remember Robert Lever the chimney 
sweep ?—No. 
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57,815. Had youa chimney sweep employed ?—Yes, 
Lincoln. ; 

57,816. Had you a rival sweep ?—I do not re- 
member, I do not think we had another. 

57,817. At all events he did not come in his black 
clothes ?—No. 

7,818. Did Lincoln ?—Lincoln came up in his 
black clothes and I told him we could not possibly do 
anything with him that afternoon, he must come the 
next morning. 

57,819. Do you remember William, Butcher, brick- 
layer ?—No, I do not remember that name at all. 

57,820. Do you remember a man named Catchpole 
and a man named Prentice who lived in the same 
house together?—I do not think I personally 
employed them. Ido not remember them. It would 
be only the men I came more prominently in con- 
nexion with that I should remember. When the 
circulars were given out I did not see the men 
personally with them. 

57,821. Hither you or Mr. Miller must have put 
them on?—Yes, of course. We should not see them 
very long. A man would come in and we should ask 
him a few questions, whether he knew the district 
and could do the work we wanted him to do, and then 
he went away. 

' 57,822. Do you know Hunt’s, the sugar boilers ?— 
Yes. 

57,823. Do you know a man named Galey who 
works there ?—There was a Galey who was a shoe- 
maker. 

57,824. You do not know the man who works at 
the sugar boilers?—No. I remember Galey because 
he was a man whom [I sent with several notes to 
Timber Hill, Mr. Holme’s ward. 

57,825. Do you know Wade’s Yard ?—I do not 
think it is called by that name. 

57,826. Do you know two Wells’s ?—I know Alec 
Wells. 

57,827. Do you know two Wells’s ?—No, I re- 
member but one ; he was a very good man. 

57,828. Do you remember James Mann, Mutton 
Yard ?—No, I have no recollection of that name. 

57,829. Which Lincoln was the sweep ?—I do not 
know his christian name. 

57,830. Was that George D. Lincoln ?—I think 
that was the name—George something. 

57,831. Who was present when you paid at the 
“ Royal Standard ” ?—That is Ber Street is it not. 

57,832. Yes. There was Mr. Marston and Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Ford and myself. I do not know that 
there were any others. There may be one other. 
course there would be the parties as they came to be 
paid, I do not remember any others. 

57,833. The “ Royal Standard” we have heard was 


.a committee room ?—Yes, 4 committee room. 


57,834. How many men did you pay at the “ Royal 
Standard ?” I could not say exactly ; I should say 
eight or nine. 

57,835. Do you know the landlord ?—I think his 
name is Moore. 

- 57,836. Yes, we have examined him ?—I never 
heard of his evidence. 

57,837. Just first of all think of the time you were 
there?—The time was taken up by this man Lincoln 
making a row. 

57,838. We have heard about Lincoln’s row. Just 
think of the time you were there. What number were 
paid?—I do not think there were more than 9 or 10. 
I do not think there were more. 

57,839. You were how long paying the men ?— 
That portion of the ward is rather smaller than the 
other portion of the ward, and I am sure that there 
could not have been more than that. 

57,840. How long do you think you were there ?— 
I should think we were there an hour and a half. 

57,841. By what list were those men paid ?—In the 
general list. It would not be specified where they 
were paid. 


57,842. They would not be on the pay sheet ?— 


Yes, the names were all kept. 
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57,848, These men would not go and stand up at 
the “ Royal Standard ” and take their chance of being 
paid?—No. The men were toid they would be paid 
in the district. in which they worked and lived so 
that the men knew where to go to. 

57.844. How would a man know that he was to go 
to the “ Royal Standard ?”—Because he would have 
worked at Timber Hill, and he would know that. 

57,845. They are not separated ?—No, because the 
names are not put down. 

57,846. How long were you there ?—An hour and 
a half at the outside I should say. 

57,847. It would not take you an hour and a half 
to pay eight >No, I should think nearly the whole 
of this time was taken up by this man making a row. 
He was in the room. 

57,848. Then you paid at  Aldous’s >— Crook’s 
place. 

57,849. On the Monday night ?>—I think so. 

57,850. How many men did you pay there P—I 
should think 20 or 25. 

57,851. That was not all?—No, the others were 
paid at the “ Crown and Angel.” 

57,852. That was not all because Fenn went on 
paying the next night?—I do not know anything 
about that. 

57,8538. Fenn the schoolmaster r—I did not know 
he paid until this moment. I never saw him the whole 
of the election. JI did not know he had anything to 
do with it. Ido not remember seeing him the whole 
of the election. 

57,854. Fenn went on paying the Wednesday 
night ?—I never heard of it until this moment. 

57,855. How many do you put it you paid at 
Aldous’s P—At Crook’s Place I should think 20 to 25. 
I do not know exactly because we did not keep a 
separate list of those who were paid at Crook’s Place. 

57,856. That was a very small place ?—That is the 
whole of Crook’s Place district; that is one of the 
largest portions of the ward. 

57,857. You say you might have paid 20 there. 
You do not tie yourself down to that number ?—No. 

57,858. Aldous put it as a great deal more r—I 
think I may put it at 25 at the outside. 

57,859. He puts it higher ?—I do not know what 
means he has of knowing; I should know better than 
he would. There would be a large crowd in his bar ; 
it is a big public-house. . 

57,860. (Mr. Howard.) You do not know much 
about it >—Only about what I have said. 

57,861. You ought to know ?—I did not keep a 
separate account of those I paid at one place or the 
other. 

57,862. I think you ought to have kept it P 

57,863. (Mr. Goldney.) You have only one list 
which has nothing on it to show us at all ?—There 
would be no object for the purpose of my returns of 
keeping a separate list where I paid the men. 

57,864. They were put on at different places >—No, 
they. were not ; they were nearly all put on at the 
“ Crown and Angel” except Ford’s. : 

57,865. You are sure he did put on some ?—He did 
not send personally any communication to me, but I 
believe he did put some on. 

57,866. You only paid eight or nine in Ber Street 
and 25 in Crook’s Place ?—I do not bind myself to 
that ; I think it is about that. 

5, 867. Somewhere about 35 altogether at different 
places ?—Yes, altogether I should say about that. Not 
quite half I should think of the people employed were 
paid at those two places. 

57,868. Then do you mean that at the “Crown and 
Angel” you only employed the balance, between 30 
and 35, of the number you have returned ?_ Yes. 

57,869. You must have had some other list than 
that one which you gave us. That was not your 
working list ?—I did not keep a list personal at all. 

rors 869a. Who did keep the list ?—I should think 
they were put down on a rough piece of paper, so that 
if we ticked the ite of paper to know where he 
went. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY : 


57,870. You handed us a whity yellowish piece of 
paper ?—That is a list evidently used for paying from. 
That would be the list which was paid from. 

57,871. There are no ticks about it, and no prices ? 
—We kept this rough list, and the amount was stated. 
A man might have been employed a day or two or 
more. It was put in pencil probably, and afterwards 
ticked off. 

57,872. Where did you think that list was made 
which you have now got?—I should think it was 
made before they were paid ; written out before they 
were paid, and the amounts were put in after they 


were paid, and totalled up. I should ron that was - 


the way it was done. 
57,873. Did anyone else pay ibdsides you >—No. 
57,874. Was any money sent round by any person 


to individuals at their own houses P—I remember no . 


case. 

57,875. I believe a woman or two came for her 
husband’s money ?—I do not remember the fact. 

57,876. Where are Fenn’s if he paid at all ?—I am 
sure I never heard that Fenn had paid apne until I 
heard it this morning. 

57,877. If he paid anyone it must be on that list 
which you have returned to us ?—I should say so 
certainly unless he paid them over again. 

57,878. What became of your original pay list >—I 
should think it would be torn up. 

57,879. When ?—As soon as the clean one was 
made. 

57,880. I do not see the object in making out a 
clean one >—When the men were paid, they would be 
probably, and I believe they were, put down upon a 
piece of foolscap paper and they were marked off. Of 
course that was all settled afterwards when we came 
to pay them. One list was written out from the other 


list. Of course it did not give all these marks upon’ 


it, and I suppose that is the list you have. 
57,881. There must have been some book ?—I have 
no doubt that list was torn up at once. 


57,882. If a man was put on, his name must have 


been put down somewhere ?—It was a piece of ruled 
paper, on foolscap of some kind, fastened together with 
a fastener. That would be it no doubt. 

57,883. Who called the roll for you ?—I think Mr. 
Miller attended to the roll. 1 never attended to the 
TON TS ie 
57,884. Who called the roll at the “Royal Oak ” ? 
—The Royal Oak ” is in Ber Street. 

57,885. No, Crook’s Place >—Ford would da that. 

57,886. That is the man who collects rents too ?— 
No, seen is a watchmaker. 

57,887. He had control of the men there ?—Yes ; he 
lived in the neighbourhood and knew the people better 
than we did, and he reported to us from time to time. 

/57,888. Ford put on some men ?—I fancy he did. 
I did not personally get him to do it. My believe is 
that he did. I am pretty sure he did put on two or 
three. I am not positive to the number but it would 
not be more than not. Probably at the time he was 
sending out his circulars he would want some extra 
men. 


with us. 

57,890. He must have ‘had a list. Ifhe was there 
in charge with 20 or 25 men he must have had a list 
of them ?—He did not keep a list which he returned to 
us In any way. 

57,891. He must have kept the time in some way ? 
—That I do not know. 

57,892. He supplied you with the time for the pur- 
pose of paying them ?—If he put a man on, he sent 
down a notice. 

57,893. Ford must have sent you that list before, 
because he wanted to - know how much money to 
draw ?—It was not a list. If he put anyone on he 
would send down a note, “I have put such and sucha 
man on”; that would be put down on our list. 

57,894. On the night you went to Aldous’s you 


wanted to know how much money you required ?— ,, 


\ 
\ 


57,889. He had a list >—No, I say he communicated i 
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We did know because he kept us informed of the men 
he had employed. 

57,895. He kept you informed by some list P—No, 
he merely said he had checked his roll off with ours. 

57,896. Do you know that he kept a book or any- 
thing ?—I never saw a book; I do not. know that he 
did; he never showed it to me, so of course I do'not 
know whether he did or not. ; 

57,897. What did these 25 men do down in Crook’s 
Place ?—Posted bills, no doubt, delivered circulars and 
hand bills, and took out the necessary messages and 
looked after removals, 

57,898. What did the Ber Street men do ?—The 
same work. The usual work which the messengers 
were employed on. 

‘57,899. Then you had about 50 at your own place ? 
—No, it would not be so, would it ? 

57,900. Then 45 ?—My impression is that we had 
about 80 altogether. 

57,901. At your own place ?—We had 80 altogether. 
If they had some 45 or 40 that would leave about 45 
at our place. 

57,902. 30 to 35 at another place. You would have 
40 or 45 thenif you had 80 altogether ?—About 40 I 
should think. 

57,903. Who made out the distinction between the 
voters and the non-voters for the purpose of this 
return to Mr. Stevens ?—I do not know ; I did not. 

57,904. What list was it done from ?—AsI did not 
do it, I really do not know. 

57,905. What became of your papers directly it was 
over ?—All the papers I had I handed over when I 
was examined at Norwich. 

‘57,906. Those were not all the papers you had ?—I 
left the committee room and got up the register and 
folio of messengers, and so on, and brought them down. 

57,907. Brought them down to where ?—To Mr. 
Stevens’ office. They were done up in a parcel and 
put away. ‘They did not know where they were until 
I came down to Norwich, and I went and got them. 

57,908. You can give no account of any original 
list P—I do not remember any except this rough paper. 

57,909. What sort of paper was that on ?—Some 
ruled draught or something of that kind, I do not 
remember that particularly. 

57,910. Were any of those parcels opened at the 
time of the petition —No, there would be no reason 
to open them. : 

57,911. There would have been reasons. There 
was a talk, was there not, of messengers being colorably 
employed ?—That parcel was never found until I came 
down to Norwich. ‘The list of messengers would be 
annexed to the account which each ward manager 
handed in, and that would be quite separate. That 
would be annexed to the manager’s account in order 
to show how the money was dispersed. 

57,912. We will assume for a moment that he did 

pay some men. It has been spoken to ?—Yes. 

57,913. Where’ would he get his money from? 
Where would that appear ?—Certainly not from me, 
T had to make out an accurate account of money dis- 
bursed by me. If it were with anything it would be 
with those lists which I have handed in. : 

57,914. Am I to understand that when you went to 
the “ Royal Standard.” or’ when you went to the 
“ Royal Oak,” you went with a list of messengers in 
your hand, and had no idea how many of those men 
were going to turn up at that place, or at the next 
place ?—Mr. Ford was with me. 

57,915. How did that help you?—He knew the 
men who had been employed on the day of the elec- 
tion, and he told them, “ You must come here to be 
identified. 

57,916. He got a list. of his men ?—No, he. knew 
from his votes exactly who they were. 

57,917. He must have had some account ?—I do not 
think he had, because he returned the account to us. 

57,918. Where is the list which was returned to 
you?—It was not a list. He would simply come 
down and say, “Such and such a man has been put 
on.” . ; 


fen (oleae 


57,919. There must have been some check. Sup- 
posing a man came from Ber Street?—The men at 
Ber Street always went to the “Crown and Angel” 
and took their work from there; and if there, they 
did their work under the supervision of Mr. Mason. 

57,920. Was there a list for Ber Street >—Not a 
second list. 

57,921. It is a very extraordinary way, I must say 
of checking them ?—Mr. Mason would tell you. The 
men would come down; there was: a roll call at the 
“Crown and Angel.” 

57,922. Who called that 2—Filo, I should think. 

57,923. What list had Filo?—Our rough list. He 
would tick it off at the table. 

57,924. If we could see that list, we could see the 
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time they had been employed, and the part of the city 


they had been engaged in ?—You would see the same 
except the days are not set out. I used to put down 
such and such a man as taken circulars to such and 
such a district in order to check it if necessary. I 
do not know whether that list is with my papers 
handed in. 

57,925. That list which you handed in was made 
sometime before you paid the men?—Yes, un- 
doubtedly. 

57,926. For what purpose ?—For the purpose of 
putting in the amounts, totalling it up, and handing it 
in with the accounts. 

57,927. Thete was a list made out before you paid 
the men ?—I have no doubt it that list. 

57,928. We shall judge of that paper. There was 
a list made out before you paid the men ?—Yes. 

57,929. Of the names of all the messengers em- 
ployed r—Yes. 

57,930. And their time; that was their money ?— 
Yes, about what they ought to be paid. 

57,931. Do you remember who made that list out ?. 
—That I donot remember. It possibly may have been 
copied by a copy clerk ; I do not remember. 

57,932. It must have been a little time, and it must 
have been done by somebody acquainted with the 
different ticks ?—Crossed for the day. 

47,933. A mark for the place where they were en- 
gaged ?—That we knew. Myr. Ford would know it 
and Mr. Mason would know it. We had those who 
would tell us where the men were employed. 

57,934. It is only fair to tell you that the landlord 
in Ber Street gave his evidence, and he represented to 
us that there was a number employed very considerably 
above what you have told us?—I am sure there was 
not more than 25. 

57,935. There was another witness who was in the 
street ?—How could he tell those who were paid? 

57,936. He spoke to the number outside, and the 
landlord has spoken as to the time you kept them 
there ?—Some men take to pay longer than others. It 
is a perpetual higgle ; they all say they ought to have 
more than you wish to pay. 

57,937. You said the price was 3s. 6d. and so on ? 


—Yes; but they wished to make it out that they were. 


engaged a day or two longer than they were. 
[A portion of the shorthand notes of the evidence 
of Fulcher was read to the witness. | f 

57,938. (Mr. Howard.) He says you put his name 
down, so that Fulcher was very positive in his state- 
ment. You are not clear about it >—I do not recollect 
him. That may be perfectly true. 

57,939. What I suggest is this: If it be true, he 
was a very curious old man to employ as a messenger, 
if he presented the same appearance to you in the 
committee room that he did to us in the witness box ? 
—I do not remember him. 

57,940. Or rather, as Mr. Commissioner Goldney 
reminds me, not in the witness box, for he could not get 
there >—I am sure in that state I should not employ 


him. 


Liberal ward managers came to us at their own instance 
with reference to an alleged desire on their part to 
explain, or in some way to add to, their evidence, You 
were one of the ward managers, and the reason why 
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I now mention it is, that we understood you and 
Mr. Miller were not at Norwich at the time, but in 
London. We now give you that opportunity ?—I 
wish to make no addition. 

57,942. I may tell you, in order that there may be 
no mistake, that the point with the managers was this, 
that they were under the impression they had been 
a little misrepresented by the Commissioners as to the 
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number they employed, and as to whether they would 
do the same thing again ?—I think I made that clear 
when I was here before. 

57,943. We are content, if you are ?—~What I said 
was this 

57,944. Have you anything to add. We have your 
evidence on the shorthand notes ?—I am perfectly 
content to leave it. 


Mr. Wittzam ALexanpreR MILLER recalled and further examined. 


57,945. (Mr. Howard.) Are you also content to take 
it in that way ?—I think so, Ido not remember any- 
thing I said that I wish to correct.’ 

57, 946. That exhausts the lists of ward managers 
on the Liberal side. It was said they had been mis- 
represented by the Commissioners. You do not 
desire to anything ?—I was not in Norwich at the 
time. I do not. know what it related to. 

57,947. It was to this effect: they stated, almost all 
of them, if another election came under similar cir- 
cumstances they would employ the same number of 
men. It was suggested that the Commissioners had 
misrepresented them, and the ward managers came up 
in a body to see the ‘Commissioners upon the subject. 
Now that you are here, we give you the opportunity of 


adding anything to your evidence ?—If I remember » 


rightly the Commissioners asked me whether under 
similar circumstances I should employsthe same men ; 
and I think I said under similar circumstances I should 
be obliged to employ the same number of men. 

57,948. Have you anything to add ?—No. 

57,949. You seem to hesitate P—No. 

57,950. You do not hesitate ?—No, under similar 


‘ circumstances I should employ the same number of 


men, under the same circumstances. 

57,951. (Mr. Goldney.) Were you at the “ Crown 
and Angel” on the pay night ?—I was. 

57,952. What time in the evening did you go in 
there ?—8 o’clock I think. 

57,958. Was there a crowd in the street at the time 
you went in ?—No, I think not. 

57,954. How many men were paid there while you 
were there ?—I cannot say for certain, but I should 
think about 30 or 40. About half the men as Mr. 
Roche said. 

57,955. How did you pay them, what was the 
arrangement. What arrangement did you make ?—It 
is very difficult for me to say now. 

57,956. Did the men all come to the room to- 
gether ?—No, certainly not. They were together in 
the bar. We knew their names. They would not 
all come in together. They were waiting outside. 

57,957. Had you many applications you were 
obliged to refuse ; I mean people coming in to be 
paid who you paid no money to?—We had some I 
believe. 

57,958. About what number ?—I believe 3 or 4. 

57,959. Say half a dozen ?—I do not think there 
were so many as half a dozen. ‘Three or four. 

57,960. Were you in Norwich at the time Mr. 
Corsbie gave his evidence?—I heard Mr. Corsbie 
once when I was there. 

57,961. Did you hear his description of the street 
outside the “Crown and Angel” while you were 

paying ?—No. 

57,962. The Commissioners know the width of the 
street, and Mr. Corsbie described at all events a con- 
siderable crowd of people waiting their turn to go in? 
—Yes, I was not outside. 

57, 963. 30 or 40 people would not cause a very 
considerable crowd outside the “ Crown and Angel” ? 
—No. Of course I was inside and so I could not tell. 

57,964. Were you at Norwich when Mr. Alden gave 
his evidence ?—No. 

57,965. He spoke not only of the payments, he also 
told us the names of a number of the men paid ?—He 
might know the names. 

57,966. I think it is only right to tell you that the 
names he gave us as being paid at his house are not on 


the list you supplied. Have you any explanation of 
that ?—That is in Crook’s Place ? 

57,967. Yes P—AIl the men we paid at Mr. Alden’s 
are on the list returned to you. 

57,968. Who could have been paying men in your 
presence who were not on the list. What explanation 
is there for it >—I say if anyone has been silly enough 
to pay men who are not on the list they have paid the 
money out of their own pocket. I never heard of 
Fenn paying anyone, and he has never applied to me 
for money. 

57,969. That did not apply to you ?—Certainly 
not. ws 

57,970. These men paid in your presence are put 
on the list and returned here ?—I am not aware that 
there are any others. 

57,971. Supposing the information given to us is 


‘correct, I mean evidence sworn to before: us, is correct, 


can you give any account of it, any explanation ook 
can say it is not so if they are not on the list. 

57,972. On that list which we have before us ?— 
The publican was not in the room; he could: not tell 
who was paid or who was not paid. 

57,973. That is the explanation 2_Of course I 
cannot say I did not hear him, I cannot say. 

57,974. That is the explanation you give of it, he 
was not in the room?—I do not see how he should 
know. 

57,975. The landlord is an oldish man ?—I think I 
know him. 

57,976. Are you quite sure he was not in the 
room ?—The only persons who was in the room was 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Roche, and myself, and the men being 
paid. 

57,977. How many men did you refuse payment to 
there >—At Alden’s ? 

57,978. Yes. You say you refused three or four. 
The-men whom we refused at the “Crown and 
Angel” followed us up and we refused again. 

57, 979. It is possible those men may have gone in 
and come out stating that they were paid, you might 
nevertheless have refused them with the exception of 
three or four men who went into the committee room 
and who were paid ?—I say three or four ; you put it 
at half a dozen, I take that, but I cannot remember. 

07,980. Excepting the half dozen you refused, those 

men who went up and remained in the committee 
room and came out of the committee room were paid’? 
—Yes. 
++ 57,981. If we had the names of the men 
You have them. 
_ 57,982. They say we have not. If we es the 
names who went up to the committee room and came 
out again and are not on your list, what do you say of 
them, I mean with the exception of three or four >— 
I do not know of any. 

57,983. If it is so, do you think it is an error in 
copying the list ?—I say the list is correct. ‘Those are 
what we paid. 

57,984. Tell me the names. of the three or four 
who followed you about ?—I cannot tell you the 
names. I never saw the men before, and I shall 
never see them again in my life, possibly. 

57,985. You must have looked at them? — It is 
very possible they may have given their names at the 
time, but I cannot possibly remember them. 

57,986. You do not know annie of them ?— 
Cer tainly not. 

57,987. You say you paid 49 or so at the “ Crown 
and. Angel” ?—I think that is about the number, 
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57,988. You paid the whole lot between 8 and 10? 
—The whole of them on the Monday ; we were two 
hours between 8 and a quarter-past 10 paying the 
whole lot. 

57,989. How long were you at the “ Crown and 
Anchor,” paying 40 men ?—About an hour: 

57,990. How long were you at Aldens. You had 
to take up papers and so on to get there. It isnot a 
very long walk, I know, but still you had to get 
there >—Half an hour. 

57,991. That would be an hour and a half. Mr. 
Roche said you were an hour and a half in Ber Street ? 
—He was not certain. 

57,992. The landlord in Ber Street says so. He 
may be mistaken. How long does he put it at. 

57,993. Never mind that. He puts it at an hour 
and a half ?—It may be. 

57,994. Mr. Roche may be mistaken. How long 
were you in Ber Street ? — Three-quarters of: an 
hour. 

57,995. How many men do you put as being paid 
in Ber Street ?—Hight or nine. Ten at the outside. 


57,996. Their names are on the list. There is 
nothing to distinguish them from the other men ?— 
No; they were all put on at the same place. 

57,997. Was there any sort of crowd at the bar, 
outside and in Ber Street ?>—I was inside. 

57,998. You found the men waiting for you when 
you went there ?—No, not at 10 o’clock ; there would 
be other people there. We went in directly. I was 
anxious to get home, and we did it as quickly as 
possible. The men would probably be standing on 
the other side of the street, waiting to see if anyone 


went iz. When we went in they would follow us. 
57,999. There was no crowd ?—There was no 
crowd. 


§8,000.. You put it at three-quarters of an hour ?~— 
I am allowing for the walk. 

58,001. How long were you in the house ?—It is 
difficult to say now, five or six months ago. Put it 
altogether 40 minutes. 


58,002. Surely it did not take four minutes to pay 
each man? We have heard about the row; there 
was a man named Lincoln ?—Yes, there was a row 
with Lincoln, and being a cold night, very likely we 
had a glass of whisky. 

58,003. The doorkeeper could settle with Lincoln ? 
—He did not want settlmg. He did not want knock- 
ing down. He followed us from Crook’s Place. 

58,004. Did you not tell the doorkeeper not to let 
him in ?—No, we let him come in, and’ there was a 
dispute, and we argued the matter. We did not wish 
to pitch him out. 

58,005. How long were you arguing with Lincoln ? 
—TI cannot tell the time. 

58,006. Half an hour ?—I should not think half an 
hour, quite. : 

58,007. Not haif an hour ?—No, not half an hour. 
I cannot say; he came in twice. 

58,008. How did the men come in? Did they all 
come in in a body together >No, they would come in 
singly. 

58,009. As soon as one was paid the next came in? 
—No, not like that. It would not take a minute 
unless I stopped to speak to them, or they stopped to 
speak to me, or there were some questions asked. , 

58,010. It would not take more than a quarter of 
an hour, then, to pay the eight or ten men ?—That 
depends upon how quick you paid them. Ifa man 
stops to speak to you, he might talk for two or three 
minutes. 

58,011. Give us an estimate. How long did it take 
to pay the 8 or 10 men?—8 or 10. 

58,012. You had a row which took something under 
half an hour with Lincoln the sweep ?—Yes, it may 
have been under or over. - Arif, 

58,013. How long did it take to pay the men ?>—The 
rest of the time. 
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58,014. The whole of that time you were occupied 
in paying the men ?—As I said, we may have hada 
glass of whisky there. 

58,015. How long did you put down as the time 
you took for paying the 8 or 10 men excluding the 
row with the sweep?—About a quarter of an hour 
paying the 8 or 10. 

58,016. I suggested about that time ?—I could not 
possibly tell; it is only a guess. 

58,017. Having settled the row with the sweep ?— 
I think he came in more than once. 

58,018. Having disposed of him in some way or 
other, you took about a quarter of an hour to pay the 
men ?—Yes, ; 

58,019. Had you a row with the sweep at the 
“ Crown and Angel” ?—No, he did not make a row 
at the “Crown and Angel.” He was paid at the 
“ Crown and Angel,” He made the row at Alden’s 
first. 

58,020. Did you pay the same rate at the “ Crown 
and Angel” that you did in Ber Street ?—The same 
rate. 

58,021. About as first ?—I could not possibly tell. 

58,022. You had all the men arranged there ?>—I 
did not arrange them at all. 

58,023. You had all the men waiting below ?-—I 
think you may assume that. 

58,024. I think we may assume that ?—It was not 
below, because they were outside the door. 

58,025. Did you pay on the ground floor ?—On 
the ground floor. 

58,026. There was one committee room on the first 
floor ?—Yes, but we did not pay in the committee 
room. ‘The committee room we had was on the first 
floor. We had three rooms. 

58,027. You paid on the ground floor ?—Yes, 

58,028. And the men were ready to come in for the 
money. You had a row with the sweep as you have 
told us. How long were you there ?—At the “Crown 
and Angel”? 

58,029. Yes ?—I should think an hour so far as I 
can judge if I was there punctually ; I do not know 
whether I was. We fixed the time at 8 o’clock to 
begin, but whether we did or not I cannot say. That 
was the time we were to begin. We finished at a 
quarter past 10. 

58,0380. If it has been sworn that you were two 
hours in Ber Street it must be wrong ?—Yes, 

58,081. It has been sworn before us that there was 
a crowd outside the doors. That must also be wrong ? 
—That I could not tell. 


58,082.°1t has been sworn that two score were ” 


paid in Ber Street. Is that wrong ?—That is wrong 
too. 

58,033. If people are sworn to have gone up into 
the room for the purpose of receiving payment and 
have come out of the room at Alden’s at the time you 
and Roche were sitting there, and have gone away 
saying they were paid, that must be wrong, with the 
possible exception of three or four to whom you were 
refusing payment ?—Yes, or half a dozen at most. 

58,034. With the exception of that half dozen, it 
must be wrong ?—There were people who came into 
the room. We refused payment to them and they 
went away again. 


58,035. If people have sworn that they went into - 


the room where you were, and were paid, and came 
out again, and those names do not appear on the list 
you have given us, that is incorrect ?—Of course it is. 
One may have escaped us. 

58,036. Do you know Fenn, the schoolmaster ?>— 
Yes, I have seen him. 

58,037. Do you know anything about his paying 
men ?—No, I never heard it suggested. 

58,088. You could give no explanation about that 
at all ?—No, he never made any explanation to me, 
nor did I know he had paid, or was going to pay. 


58,039, Who went through that list of 80 names, 
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the messengers in the fifth ward, and ascertained 
whether they were voters or non-voters ?—Mr. James 
Dean. 

58,040. Who is he?—He is the gentleman who 
assists Mr. Stevens in the registration. He went 
through all those upon the registration or upon the 
petition. 

58,041. I was going to ask the time it was done >— 

I do not know. I did not see it done. I was told it 
was done, ; 

58,042. You were in the office at Norwich at the 
time of the petition ?>—No, I was not. I was in the 
city. 

38,043. In the city of London ?—In the city of 
Norwich. I was out and in the office; but I had 
nothing to do with the election petition. 

58,044. You were not working in the office >— 
No. 

58,045. You took some interest, I suppose, in the 
petition >—Yes. 

58,046. I dare say you are aware, at all events by 
this time, that there were some particulars delivered 
by the Judge’s order ?>—Yes, I saw the particulars. 

58,047. They contained a very large number of 
namés ?—I only saw the part relating to the fifth 
ward. 

58,048. No doubt it was called to your attention in 
reference to the fifth ward ?—Yes. 

58,049. I suppose you drew the inference that the 
men’s names mentioned there as having received pay- 
ments at the “Crown and Angel” were messengers ? 

—I have not looked at that, but I find the majority 


_ of them were dummies, 


58,050. Those who were not messengers were 
dummies ?—It was found out at the time. | 

58,051. It became necessary to ascertain how many 
of those really acted as messengers at the “ Crown 
and Angel” and other places >—Yes. 

58,052. Of course, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether those people acted as messengers or not, you 
were obliged to have recourse to xope messenger’s 
list ?—I did. 

58,058. Where do you get your messenger list from ? 
—Mr. Stevens had it. It was handed over to the 
cashier. It was done in this way: Mr. Stevens said 
to me, “ Here are the particulars of the fifth ward. 
“ Here is your list ; look through it, and tell us what 
** you know about it.” 

58,054. That was the list which is: now before us ? 
—Yes, that is the list. 4 

58,055. Mr. Roche gave us to understand that the 
list had been packed up and had never been unpacked 
until it was brought before us the other day >—He 
told me that the papers were packed up, and he also 
told you that the messenger lst was handed over to 
the cashier, and it was pinned up with the vouchers. 

58,056. As a voucher?—As a voucher for the 
money. 

58,057. That you are quite certain about ?—That I 
am quite certain about. 

58,058. Did it, as a matter of necessary precaution, 
strike you as being at all advisable to refer to anything 
beyond this messenger list >—No, that is all I did. I 
found out which messengers were mine. I found out 
that the majority were not mine, and then there was 
only about 20. The fourth ward men were all put 
with mine, and a great many men I do not know 
whether they were on the register or who they were. 
I found there was a great deal of padding in it. 

58,059. You merely ticketed those in your own 
ward ?>—Yes, I struck out all the fifth ward men as 
far as I could tell. 

58,060. Could not any stranger have done that ?— 
Yes, any one might have done that if they had took 
up my list. 

58,061. You went simply by the voucher list, and 
if a name was not on that list you assumed that the 
man had never been employed ?—There was a list of 
people I had employed and the list of the people I 
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was supposed to have employed. There were three 
or four times. the number, there were fourth ward 


- men, and men from other parts of the eity put in — 


altogether. 

58,062. Suppose you heard that some of those men 
were not on the list but were in the particulars and as 
you say were dummies, had gone into the room at 
Aldens to be paid and had come out of the room at 
Aldens where you were paying as if they had been 
paid, what should you say to that >—I should say they 
were not paid. 

58,063. And they must be the three or four who 
were not paid there?—Yes. If they were 20 of 
course they were 20. I simply say they were not 
paid. 
58,064. You simply say they were not paid ?—I 
simply say they were not paid. 

58,065. Then beyond the three or four who 
followed you ?—I have no more recollection. 

58,066. In fact it is a topic upon which you can 
throw no light. Do you know anything of this other 
original list of messengers ?—No, that was the list 
from which we paid, it was handed over to the cashier. 
Of courSé it was handed over at the time. I was not 
there at the time but Mr. Roche handed it over. 

58,067. This was handed over to the cashier ?—It 
was made out for the purpose of paying the men. It 
was the list upon which all the names were, and the 
cashier kept it as far as I know, and then I understood 
it had been handed over to you. 

58,068. So far as you know there were only these 
two lists?—There were only the lists handed over to 
you—lists of all the men that were paid. 

58,069. The list which you say shows the amount 
of money and so on that all the men were pee aad 
Yes. 

58,070. Then there was the original list which was 
ticked and crossed, and so on, with the men’s time at 
the time >—Yes, it may have been. 

58,071. Can you give us any assistance as to what 
became of the list at the time ?—The names were 
copied on to the list you have to pay from, and the 
other list was of no use. 

58,072. Supposing there had been mistakes in it, 
supposing the men had claimed more time. As I 
understand you took your list which you gave us to 
the paying place ? —To the room; I think it was taken 
round. 

58,078. And you paid the men from it ?—Yes. 

58,074. Supposing the men said, “* You have only 
three days down for me,” and so on; “and I was 
engaged four days ?—Then that was a dispute. 

58,075. Had you not the original list ?—The 
question would be “ What did you do?” 

58,076. Had you not the list to check the number 
of hours he was on?—That was of no earthly use to 
us, because they would have said they did not believe 
it. Ifhe said he was paid on the Monday, and I said 
the Tuesday we should argue the matter... 

58,077. Had you not the original list so as to make 
yourself sure >—I do not remember.. 

58,078. Do you know what became of it ?—No, I 
do not whether it was in existence at that time. 

58,079. You were two lawyers. I do not suppose 
for a moment that directly you made a copy of the 
original you destroyed the original document ?—This | 
one was the original. 

58,080. No; the original was the one which had 
the crosses on it?—That was-the list we required. 

58,081. At all events, you can give no explanation 
as to the other one beyond what you say sem scinty 
not. 

58,082. You said in your evidence when you were 
last before us, that you had reason to believe there 
would be a disqualification of Mr. Tillett ?—At the | 
last moment. 

58,083. For what reason ?—Mr. Stevens ae 
me I was to have my men ready on the polling day — 
the first thing, at 8 o’clock in the morning in order to. 
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be prepared for a circular which we should be required 
to distribute, if the Conservatives put a circular out 
of Mr. Tillett’s disqualification, 

58,084. Have you any idea of what reason there 
could be for raising a disqualification >—Not the least. 
I heard there was a notice in some part of the city. 

58,085. You did not see it ?—No. 

48,086. (Mr. Howard.) You heard the purport of 
it P—No. - 

48,087. Were you not curious to ascertain ?—No. 

58,088. (Mr. Goldney.) Surely it is not a thing 
which is always done?—It has been done once or 
twice in Norwich. 

58,089. There must have been some reason stated 
for it ?—There may have been; I never saw one. 

58,090. What was the reason ?—I naturally thought 
there was some legal disqualification. 

58,091. Some disqualification as to the mode in 
which the nomination was made ?—I do not think 
that. Ido not know what the grounds were at all. 

58,092. Had you not the curiosity even to ask’ 
anyone ?—I simply took my instructions from Mr. 
Stevens. I did not ask him why. I never do so. 
He told me to be ready. He was my master. 

58,098. Did you mention it to anyone else ?—I 
mentioned it to Mr. Roche, I think. - 

58,094. I think you are the only witness we are 
ee to for the information ?—I do not know 
that. 

58,095. I think you said that in the witness-box at 
Norwich ?—It was so and it is a fact, I believe that 
some were distributed. I cannot tell you which ward. 

58,096. You do not know the reason or anything 
about it?—No, but I was informed afterwards that 
they were distributed. 

58,097. Is there anything you can suggest as to 
the mode in which we can check that messenger 
list of yours ? It is right I should tell you the Com- 
missioners are not at all satisfied with that list; the 
evidence given by the other witnesses has been so 
very contradictory of you and Mr. Roche ?—Are you 
referring to the number of messengers employed ? 


58,098. Yes, and the time of payment and so on? 
—I do not know how anyone could tell you how long 
we were paying. 

58,099. Could you check the list in any way? Can 
you suggest any mode in which it could be done, 
because it is only fair to you that it should be done. 
Can you suggest any mode in which we can check the 
list >—I do not see any. 

58,100. The list from which that was made you 
believe to have been destroyed, and if not we have it? 
—Yes. 

58,101. Were there any other payments made in 
the fifth ward at all ?—No, they were ail returned to 
the sheriff so far as I know. I was not at the office 
at the time the money was paid, but vouchers were 
handed over, and I presumed the accounts were all 
paid, and you have the figures of course which we 
returned. 

58,102. The figures are putin. For instance there 
is nearly 122]. 4s. 6d. for the general expenses of the 
fifth ward. I suppose that is some share of the 
printing, stationery, and advertisements which does 
not appear ?—I have never seen the accounts. I 
cannot give you any explanation of them: 

58,103. (Mr. Howard.) Had you any experience of 
the 1874 election?—I was not engaged on the 1874 
election. 

58,104. I suppose you knew by.common report that 
the 1874 election had been more or less disfigured by 
corrupt practices >There was a rumour to that effect 
but we never had any definite statement. 

58,105. There was a rumour to that effect before 
1875 ?>—Yes, there was a rumour. 

58,106. And that corrupt practices took the form 
of colourable employment ?—No, I did not hear that. 

58,107. Tell us, then, the form you think it took. I 
am asking you for a reason?—The information was 
the poll showed that the Conservatives polled a great 
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many more than we expected, and it was generally 
stated there had been some form of corruption. 

58,108. What form of corruption ?—I never heard. | 

58,109. Do you mean to say you never heard ?—I 
naturally supposed it was money payment. 

58,110. Ido not want to imply any censure upon 
your evidence by the mode in which I question 
you, but it does not seem likely to me that a gentle- 
man of your position inthe city should not have heard 
anything more about it ?—I did not inquire ; I was 
not in the city then. 

58,111. I must really ask you upon your oath, are 
you able to state here positively you did not hear 
that the form of corruption which took. place in 
1874 was to some extent colourable employment ?— 
No, I never heard it stated. 

58,112. Did you ever hear it said what it was ?— 
No, I never heard what it was. 
58,113. There was a vague rumour that there had 
been some corruption or other >—Yes, we were kept 
in a continual broil. There were rumours of Mr. 

Huddleston accepting the solicitor generalship. 

58,114. Did you in your own mind suspect that 
colourable employment of messengers had taken place 
on the Conservative side ?—No, it never suggested 
itself. 

58,115. Had you any general impression of this 
sort when you went into the general election of 1875 ? 
—No. 

58,116. Do you mean to say you never heard of it 
before ?—I never heard it put in that definite form 
before. 

58,117. Did you not hear from common report that 
there had been colourable employment of messengers ? 
—No. ne 

58,118. I will ask you this, do you not believe it in 
your own conscience ?—No. 

58,119. You must have seen 
present to my mind. 

58,120. We must clear up this. I am giving you 
credit for that, which I know you have ; a good deal of 
intelligence, and a good deal of experience. You were 
there in the city and you are a sharp man of business ; 
do you mean to say you did not suspect colourable 
employment in 1874 ?—No. 

58,121. I do not say you knew of it, but did you 
suspect it ?—No, I did not. 

58,122, Did you suspect any form of corrupt em- 
ployment in 1874 ?—Yes. 

58,123. What form of corrupt employment ?—I 
thought there had been money payments. 

58,124. Had you any evidence of that >—No, I had 


it >—Jt was not 


“not. ‘ 


58,125. When you got to the election of 1875, did 
you not know there had been colourable employment 
of messengers in 1874 ?—I did not know it. 

58,126. Did you ask any of the men who were 
employed, if they were voters ?—I had no reason to 
do so, : 

58,127. You knew it was an illegal practice >—We 
did not know it. 

58,128. Whois “ we” ?—It was not known amongst 
the managers. If we had known it, we should not 
have done it. We were anxious that Mr. Tillett 
should gain the seat. 

58,129. Do you imply that Mr. Stevens did not 
know it ?—He never told me he did not know it. 

58,130. (Mr. Goldney.) Mr. Roche has told us that 
Mr. Ford put on some men, about half a dozen ?—I 
do not think he is correct. 

58,131. How many do you think he put on?—I do | 
not think he put on any. 

58,132. There were two Manns, they are names to 
remember ; two Stowers, and two Floods. I think 
they live close to Crook’s Place. They live in Chapel 
Street >—Does Mr. Ford say he put them on? 

58,138. I will read over some of the people who you 
say were not paid at Alden’s ?—I did not say that. 

58,134. These are the names: Joseph Amiss, 
Joseph Henry Amis, William Arnup, Queen Street ; 
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James Gaze, Queen Street ; Robert Gibson, Union 
Street: James Hawes, Chapel Street; William 
Waller, King Street ; James Hawkins, Regent Street ; 
David Wiseman, Queen Sireet; David Wiseman, 
Chapel Street ; John Howard, Chapel Street ; Charles 
Girdlestone, Queen’s Street. ; Ambrose Andrews, King 
Street ; Timothy Harper, Queen Street; William 
Boast, Chapel Street; Henry Brock, King Street ; 
Charles Burton, King Street; Josiah Bushell, King 
Street ; Benjamin Fish, Queen Street ; John Girling, 
King Street; Benjamin Hammond, Queen Street ; 
Edward Thomas Hammond, King Street; John 
Howard, Chapel Street; Robert .Humphrey, King 
Street ; Robert Humphrey, King Street. I believe 
they are the same men in King Street ?—I never 
heard the name before. 


58,135. If they were paid at Alden’s you say they 
could not have been paid that night ?—If they are not 
on my list they were not paid by me. 


58,136. Do you know Fenn, the shoemaker ?—I do 
know Fenn, the shoemaker. 


58,137. Do you know anything of his paying on the 
Wednesday night ?—No, he never applied to me for 
any money. 

58,138. He paid 25 men on the Wednesday night ? 
—Yes. 
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58,139. Can you give any explanation of that ?>—I 
‘cannot give any explanation at all, it is all new to 
me. 

58,140. Do you know Thomas Fell P—That is not 
the same man ; he was the man who assisted me. He 
might have been at the “ Royal Oak,” he was all about 
at different places. He isa very energetic supporter 
of Mr. Tillett and the Liberal party. 

58,141. Ford was the head man ?—Fell isa different 
kind of man. 

58,142. Ford was the head man, Was Fell there as 
well ?>—I cannot say as I was not there myself. He 
was backwards and forwards ; he would be assisting 
me, 

58,148. Do you know of any second pay hight ?— 
Fell would not do it; he is a costermonger. 

58,144. Do you know of any second pay night ?>— 
No, I do not remember any other; I only paid once 
with Mr. Roche, I never went there again. 

58,145. Can you give any suggestion as to the 
second pay night ?—I cannot give any suggestion of 
it because it is only now suggested tome. I know I 
did not. give Fenn any money. 

58,146. You paid on the Monday night ?—Yes. 

58,147. 'The question is about the second pay night, 
which was on the Wednesday ?—All I can say is 1 
know nothing about it. 


Adjourned to Thursday, December 2nd, at 11 o'clock. 


FORTY-EKIGHTH DAY. 


House of Lords Committee Room “ C,” 2nd December, 1875. 


PRESENT ; 


Morean Howarp, Esq., Q.C. | 


(Mr. Howard.) Was any person any application to 
make to the Commission ? 


(Wo response.) 


G. Prior Gotpney, Esa. 


We shall have to adjourn this sitting for some little 
time, in order that the Commissioners may go to 
another place to take the examination of a witness. 


Adjourned, notice being given for witnesses to attend at 2 o’clock. 


Millbank Prison. 


(The prisoner Josiah Buttifant having been brought into the Governor's room.) 


(Buttifant, to the Governor of the prison.) May I 
make a statement before I ara sworn ? 

(Lhe Governor.) Yes, and then answer any ques- 
tion, if you are so disposed, that may be put to you. 

(Buttifant, to the Chief Commissioner.) May I be 
allowed to make a remark before I am sworn ? 

(Mr. Howard.) Yes. 

(Buttifant.) 1 wish to remark, that when your 
secretary, Mr. Atkinson, had an interview with me at 
Pentonville, he produced there a certain statement, 
and also the handwriting of one of my sons; and, from 
the remarks he made, I was under the impression that 
he had the authority, or rather the consent of my 
family, to his coming to see me. Under those circum- 
stances I made this statement. Before the close of the 
interview I found I was mistaken in that idea. ‘Then, 
at the close of the interview, he asked me if I was pre- 
pared to confirm those statements on oath before the 
Royal Commissioners, should they request it. My 
answer to him was, that I was not prepared to say 
what course I should adopt. Now, sir, as I feel my 
present wretched position is chiefly owing to my having 
been the agent, for so many years, of the Conservative 
party, and their not fully fulfilling their engagements 
to me, 1 have come to the determination, in conse- 
quence of the duty which I owe to my family, and to 
many others, that I will not give any evidence, or do 


anything, without their consent. I feel that my being 
Aragged here before a public inquiry, for a political 
purpose, is to me most cruel. AsI am not a free 
agent until then, or until I obtain the consent of my own 
family, I must respectfully decline, sir, to give any 
evidence whatever with reference to Norwich election 
matters. 

(Mr. Howard.) I must distinetly tell you that you 
are not brought here, so far as we are concerned, for 
any “political purpose.” ‘This is a Commission ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty to inquire into alleged poli- 
tical corruption in the city of Norwich. 

(Buttifant.) Quite so. 3 

(Mr. Howard.) The object of the Commission is 
not (neither, therefore, is it the object of the Commis- 
sioners) in any way whatever, or in the slightest 
degree, to promote any political object or purpose, in 
the sense which you seem toimply. I wish you quite to 
understand matters ; and to that extent I must em- 
phatically correct your statement. . 

(Buttifant.) Still it is a politicalinquiry; I cannot 
help feeling that. , 

(Mr. Howard.) 1 must correct you in the sense I 
have explained, most emphatically. The Commission 
is appointed by the Queen, and has nothing to do 
with any political party whatever. 


(Buttifant.) L understand that quite well. | \ 


ag 


- 
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(Mr. Howard.) You have made certain statements. 
You made one after you were charged with the offence 
for which, unhappily, you have been convicted; and 
also a subsequent statement. Those statements were 
brought to our attention under this Commission, and 
we sent the secretary to see you in order to ascertain 
whether they were, in fact, yours. You have pretty 
correctly represented, so far as my recollection goes, 
what passed between you and the secretary. You did 
tell him, no doubt, that you would not undertake, at 
that time, to state whether you would, or would not, 
answer any question which the Commissioners should 
put to you. That is, I think, substantially, so? 

( Buttifant.) Yes. 

(Mr. Howard.) But I must inform you that we 
thought it right, in order to prevent any kind of mis- 
conception, that gentlemen who were apparently 
implicated by your statements should be subjected to 
some questions in respect of them, and at Norwich we 
examined all persons to whom those statements had 
reference. I must tell you, further, that after the most 
full and patient examination of those gentlemen and of 
the accounts, (your statements having been fully read 
over to them), they negatived them upon their oaths. 
We think it our duty to state that to you. We think it 
further right to say that you are now invited to make 
any statement upon your oath, if you are desirous of 
doing it. We are promoting this inquiry in the 
interest of public justice ; but, as I have explained to 
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you already, we, as Commissioners, have no kind of 
political object to serve. I wish you clearly to under- 
stand that; and now take your own course. (No reply 
having been given, and after a pause)— 

(Mr. Howard.) Are you decided upon the course 
you have already indicated ? 

(Buttifant.) I have decided not to take any steps 
without the consent of my family. 

(Mr.Howard.) You say you will not answer any 
questions the Commissioners put to you? 

(Buttifant.) Not without the consent of my family, 
or their approbation. 

(The prisoner was taken out of the room for a 
short time by the desire of the Commissioners. On 
his return)— 

(Mr, Howard.) Mr. Buitifant, we have considered 
this matter, and the opportunity has been afforded 
you of submitting yourself to examination, but you 
have refused 2 

(Buttifant.) Yes. 

(Mr. Howard.) In this way you have resisted the 
lawful requirements of the Commissioners. As, how- 
ever, you are already a prisoner for so long a period, 
they do not think it necessary to interfere by exercising 
the authority they possess. 

( Buttifant.) 1 have said already that if my family 
consent | will do it. 

(Mr. Howard.) 'The Commissioners go understood 
you. 


House of Lords Comittee Room “ C.” 


(Mr. Howard.) I wish to state that the Commis- 
sioners, consisting of myself and Mr. Commissioner 
Goldney (Mr. Commissioner M‘Mahon being still 
unwell, and unable to attend), went to Millbank Prison 
this morning, for the purpose of taking the evidence 
of Josiah Buttifant. The prisoner, however, refused 


to be sworn, or to give any evidence without the 
consent of his family was first given to him. The 
Commissioners thereupon informed him, that under 
the circumstances of his position, they would not 
compel him to do so by any exercise of the authority 
yested in them. ‘The matter thereupon terminated. 


(The committee room was cleared for a short time.) 


Mr. Jonn S. Brancu called. 


58,148. (Mr. Howard.) Have received a 
summons ?—Yes. 

58,149. Let me see it?—I have not brought it 
with me. 


58,150. The summons requires you, amongst other 


you 


things, to produce any document in your possession ? 
—Yes. 

58,151. I ask you to produce any you have ?--I 
have no other than those | produced. 

58,152. You have none except those which have 
been already handed to the secretary ?—That is all. 


Mr. ArcuiBaLp G. Burrimant called. 


58,153. (Mr. Howard.) You, also, have been 
served with a summons ?—Yes. 

58,154. And required also to produce documents? 
—Yes. 


58,155. Have you any to produce ?—I have none 
to produce, 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 


FORTY-NINTH DAY. 


— 


At The House of Lords Committee Room “H,”’ 


Friday, 3rd December 1875. 


PRESENT : 


Morcan Howarp, Esq., Q.C. 


| G. Prion Goipnxey, Esq. 


Mr. Joun Henry BIGNOLD sworn and examined. 


58,156. (Mr. Howard.) You reside in London ?—I 
am factory inspector at present in charge at Cheshire 
and North Wales. 

58,157. Did you take any part in the election of 
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candidate before the constituents on the Conservative 
side. : : 

58,158. You had an interview with your brother >— 
My brother and Mr. William Birkbeck. 

58,159. And Colonel Wilkinson ? — And Colonel 
Wilkinson. 

58,160. At the Junior Carlton club ?>—No, at the 
Temple. 

58,161. We have heard an account of that from the 
several witnesses, and I will not trouble you further 
upon it. Beyond that did; you take any active part 
in the election of 1875 ?—I signed a guarantee which 
I think came before the Commissioners. I took no 
part in the details of the election. ; 

58,162. Were you present in Norwich ?—I was 
present in Norwich, I attended two or three meetings 
and I voted as my name still happened to be retained 
on the list. I was about town on the following day, 
but in the details of the election I took no part. 

58,163. Did you give your orders to any of the 
agents or other persons, with reference to the employ- 
ment of labour in connexion with the election ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

58,164. None ?>—No. 

58,165. Had you any authority to do so from 
Colonel Wilkinson ?—No. 

58,166. Or from any authorised agent of his >—No. 

58,167. And you did not do so ?—No. 

58,168. Then,-excepting your interview with Colonel 
Wilkinson, the guarantee, and your voting, you took 
no part in the election of 1875 ?—lI attended meetings 
on several occasions. 

58,169. Public meetings ?—Public meetings in the 
different wards, and I should say [ may have spoken 
at one or two of the meetings. ‘That was unimportant. 

58,170. Did you take any part at the central com- 
mittee room, for example ?—None. 

58,171. Or in any of the local committee rooms ?— 
No, I took no part whatever. 

58,172. You also took an interest in the election of 
1874 ?—Yes ; that was a very important election, being 
a general election. 

58,178. Were yousomewhat more actively connected 
with that election than with the last P—A good deal 
more actively, I think. 

58,174. The matter to which I will first call your 
attention is a statement made by Josiah Buttifant, 
and which purported to implicate, amongst other 
persons, you. As I believe you have not been 
present at the sitting of the Commission at all, I will 
read that portion of it to youP—I read a report of it 
in “The Times” newspaper. 

58,175. I think I ought to tell you that all other 
persons than yourself mentioned in that statement 
have been examined by us, and they have given as 
their vouchers in the matter. We have now to give 
you an opportunity of giving yours. In order that 
you may do so, we will do the same with you as we 
did with them, and call your attention to the statement 
which affects you, or which appeared to affect you. 
I will just say to you what I said to Mr. Sparrow 
when he was being examined, and before his attention 
was called to that part of the statement which related 
to him. I said to Mr. Sparrow: “It came to the 
“ knowledge of the Commissioners some little time 
“ ago, that Josiah Buttifant who was then and is now 
“ a criminal person convicted of embezzlement, and I 
suppose, forgery, and undergoing a sentence of 
“ penal punishment at Holloway prison, had or was 
“ reported to have made a statement of some kind or 
“* other respecting the election of 1874. The Com- 
missioners, of course hearing that, without having 
“ at that time any direct information of the statement, 
“ thought it their duty to make all proper inquiries 
“ into that report, and they found that what purported 
to be a statement of Josiah Buttifant was in existence 
“ and it came into their possession. The statement 
“‘ had reference to the election of 1874 with respect 
particularly to the election of that year on the Conser- 
vative :side. It appeared to the Commissioners that 
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whether the statements were true or not was one 
“ thing, but that being apparently statements made (if 
“* they turned out to have been actually made) by Mr. 
Buttifant, although he was a convict undergoing a 
sentence of penal servitude, yet they could scarcely 
“ disregard the statement if it was really made by 
him. They deemed it their duty to put themselves 
into communication in due form of law with the 
convict in prison, with a view of ascertaining whether 
“ or not that statement was his. Accordingly we sent 
“ the secretary to London a short time ago for the pur- 
‘* pose of an interview with Buttifant in Holloway 
prison, and having obtained the necessary authority, 
“ he had that interview, and Buttifant stated then 
that this statement which we now have was his 
“* statement, but it transpired then, for the first time, 
“on the statement of Mr. Buttifant himself to the 
“* secretary, 
“ his having reference to the election of 1874 on the 
Conservative side, also in existence. He gave cer- 
‘* tain information where that might be found, and 
“ ultimately it was obtained, and that statement also 
* is inthe hands of the Commissioners. Now those 
“ two statements are not in all respects alike. They 
‘¢ resemble each other a good deal, but still they differ. 
“* Those two statements are with us, and although of 
course there is a good deal to be said with reference 
to the time when it was made, the circumstances 
“ under which it was made, and the fact that this 
man was a person convicted of a very serious offence 
and undergoing penal servitude, the Commissioners 
** were of opinion, and still are, that they cannot so 
disregard it as not to put questions to witnesses to 
“whom it refers. I find in those statements there is 
“a reference made to you as well as to Mr. Baron 
“* Huddleston and other persons, and I think, and the 
“ other Commissioners concur with me, that probably 
“ at this juncture in your evidence it is desirable that 
“ I should say as much as that in order that you 
“ may, while you are in*the box, have the opportunity 
of answering any questions that may be put to you 
“ with reference to those statements.” In respect 
to those matters, I say to you what I said to him, 
and we will follow the same course with you, and 
call your attention to the particular paragraphs 
which relate to you. Buttifant says, “On the day 
“ Mr. Huddleston arrived in Norwich Mr. Arthur 
* Bignold called upon me in Bethel Street respecting 
“* the appointment of agents to conduct the election, 
“ and offered it to me, when I declined to accept the 
“ sole responsibility, besides I considered it advisable 
“ that a professional gentleman should be appointed, 
“-and suggested that Mr. J. W. Sparrow, with whom 
“ T was willing to act, and that Mr. Patteson should 
“ be the agent for election expenses. On the party 
“ meeting the candidates at Sir S. Bignold’s, the same 
“ evening, the question of agency was discussed, and 
“* Sir Henry suggested Mr. Sparrow and myself, when 
“ it was agreed, on the suggestion of Mr. Huddleston, 
“ that the appointment should stand over until the 
“ next morning, and Sir Henry and himself would 
“ talk the matter over. On the following morning I 
“ received anote from Mr. John H. Bignold requesting 
“ me to see Mr. Huddleston in Surrey Street, which 
“ J did, when he asked my reason for not accepting 
“ the sole agency, as it seemed to be the wish of the 
** Bignolds and the party I should do so. I gave the 
‘“* same reasons to him J had previously given to Mr. 
“ Arthur Bignold, and stated my willingness to act 
“ with Mr. Sparrow and no one else. Mr. Sparrow 
“ and myself were accordingly appointed to conduct 
“ the election, and Mr. Patteson agreed to his being 
“ appointed agent for election expenses” ?—Is that 
the whole. 

58,176. That is the first paragraph, which relates 
to you, and it is the same thing in the second state- 
ment ?—That I think is generally so. I do not 
remember any reluctance on the part of Buttifant to 
accept the agency, nor do I remember otherwise. It 
is generally true. I was present at the meeting, and 
he and Mr. Sparrow were accepted as joint agents, 
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that- there was another statement of 
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and they subsequently on the following day had an 
interview with the present Mr. Baron Huddleston. 

58,177. He says, “The following gentlemen were 
“ appointed district managers, with instructions to 
“ engage a committee room in each of their districts.” 
Then he gives the name of the ward, the name of the 
district, and the name of the manager, with a note 
“Tn addition to the above Mr. J. H. Bignold appointed 
“ a Mr. Charles Clarke as a sub-manager for district 
“ No. 16, and had a separate committee room? ”— 
This is most certainly untrue, I did not appoint an 
agent at all. 

58,178. (Mr. Goldney.) There is Mr. Charles Clarke 
of Hellesdon Road ?—He was one of the ward sub- 
managers ; he was appointed by Mr. Culley, the 
manager of the seventh ward. I did not appoint a 
manager at all. J had no right to do anything of the 
kind. I did not interfere in the details of that 
matter. 

58,179. (Mr. Howard.) Did you instruct Mr. Culley 
to appoint him ?—No, 

58,180. You had nothing to do with his appoint- 
ment ?—Nothing at all; he was an active man in the 
ward. 

58,181. Did you know him ?—I had never seen him 
before the election. 

58,182. Did you know him at the time of the inter- 
view at your house >—I did not know of his existence 
at that time. 

58,183. When did you become aware that he had 
been appointed, or was acting in the matters of the 
election >—During that election I went round the 
town occasionally, and I called in at the different 
committee rooms when I was at Carron. I think his 
committee room was at one of the seventh ward places, 
the Angel Gardens. He spoke of a sub-manager, it 
was a great deal of work for him, and he thought he 
ought to have a sub-manager. 

58,184. Did he consult you whether he should do 
that ?—No, he did not. None of the ward managers 
took any orders from me. 

58,185. From first to last had you anything to do 
with the appointment of Charles Clark, as sub-manager 
for district No. 16 ?—WNo, J had not. 

58,186. He says, ‘‘ During the election Mr. J. H. 
* Bignold without any authority from the agents, 
** gave each of the district managers secret instructions 
* to employ a certain number of voters, and which 
“* was done to a large extent in all the districts, except 
“ Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 12; who positively declined it as 
“ being considered. illegal to do so ” ?>—That certainly 
is not true. I gave no instructions either secret or 
open to employ voters. 

58,187. In the first statement he says you gave 
“secret instructions”; in the second statement he 
says, you gave instructions ?—My answer is that I 
gave no instruction, either secret or open, in the 
matter. 

58,188. That you say ?—That I certainly say. 

58,189. In the second statement he says also, 
“ Mr. J. H. Bignold afterwards applied to Mr. Sparrow 
“ to send similar instructions to each manager; this 
“ he declined to do, but ultimately agreed to send 
“ them instructions to employ a reasonable number of 
‘‘ messengers for the purposes of the election, and this 
“ — believe was done.” These two statements re- 
semble each other in important matters. This is one 
instance of it. He says in the one you gave secret 
instructions, and so on, and in the other that you gave 
“instructions.” You negative that ?>—I negative it. 

58,190. Did you afterwards apply to Mr. Sparrow 
to send similar instructions to each manager ?—No, 
that is not so. I did not interfere with Mr. Sparrow’s 
management. I thought his management was quite 
his own, he would have resented my interfering with 
it in any way. 

58,191. You say that is not so ?—That is not so. 

58,192. Did you apply to Mr. Sparrow to send any 
instructions to any of the ward managers?—No, I 
did not. 
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_ 58,193. None?—I am aware that he sent round 
instructions, I knew of that. 


Ma 


Pe a 
. ld, 
58,194. You knew of the letter ?—Yes, I knew of ee ae 


the letter. Iam not going to say here that I believe 
he had no proper motive in sending that letter. I 
believe he considered he was acting according to the 
wishes of his principal, and with the view to do what 
was legal, and at the same time wishing to win the 
election. _ 

58,195. You say that is untrue >—Yes. 

58,196. Mr. Sparrow, when he was before us 
at Norwich, was examined with reference to these 
statements. Now you have given us your answers, I 
will tell you what Mr. Sparrow says in answer to this 
question : “ You see Mr. Butiifant says that Mr. J. H. 
“ Bignold afterwards applied to you, after he had 
given secret instructions himself to send similar 
instructions to each manager, and that you declined 
“to do? A. The only time I remember Mr. John 
Henry Bignold saying anything to me on the subject 
of messengers was the very day on which I wrote 
that letter, he being one of the persons whom I 
referred to as having come to my rooms and said 
something about messengers, but he certainly did 
not ask me to authorise the putting on of an un- 
limited number of messengers. That I deny the 
“‘ truth of altogether. Q. Is ithis true that ‘during 
“ the election Mr. J. H. Bignold without the know- 
ledge or authority of the agent, instructed each of 
“* the divisional managers to employ a number of 
voters colourably’? A. That I am unable utterly 
“ to say. I can only say that no ward manager made 
“ such a communication to me, that he had been so 
“ communicated with.” You say that. that statement 
is untrue, do you not >—The statement of Buttifant ? 

58,197. Yes ?—I do. 

58,198. What communication had you with Mr. 
Sparrow with reference to the letter. Had you any 
communication with him ?—I was aware that he wag 
going to send somewhat general instructions to the 
agent, but I was not aware of the precise terms 
of it. 

58,199. Did you know to accomplish what object 
it was sent?—I think he considered we were not 
making sure enough throughout the city, and it was 
rather the wish of the candidate that more activity 
should be shown, therefore he sent round this circular 
as the only way in which he could effect it. 

58,200. That letter has been put in evidence, and it 
relates to the employment of persons, giving reasonable 
discretion to the respective ward managers ?>—That 
was as I understood it; and I believe, in doing that 
he considered he .was doing what was strictly within 
his instructions, which was to act legally to win the 
election, so far as a legal expenditure of money would 
secure it. 

58,201. What was the inactivity which was the 
subject of remark at that time ; what was wanting ? 
—That we were not making the show the other side 
were. There were not the bands, or the processions, 
or I suppose I might add the roughs, or the general 
stir going on about our committee rooms as there 
was at theirs. 

58,202. The letter is dated Norwich Election, 1874, 
‘Dear sir, I authorise you to employ such persons as 
“ you may require for messengers, you of course 
“ exercising a reasonable discretion.” That I believe 
was written on the 29th, the Friday, Mr. Sparrow 
says that was the only authority I ever gave for the 
employment of messengers. Was that letter written 
in consequence of any suggestion of yours to Mr. 
Sparrow ?—No, it was written on his own responsi- 
bility entirely. ra 

58,203. Did he inform you that he was going to 
write such a letter?—I think he told me that he 
should send round a further general instruction to the 
sub-agents. 

58,204. Did he propose to authorise them to employ 
messengers ?—No, he did not. 

58,205. He did not ?—Certainly not. 

58,206. At that time did you, from anything which 
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you knew from Mr. Sparrow or otherwise, believe or 
suspect that in writing to the ward managers, he was 
going to write to them to authorise the employment of 
messengers ?—No, I did not. ; 

58,207. Mr. Sparrow says, “The only time I re- 
“ member Mr. John Henry Bignold saying anything 
“ to me on the subject of messengers was the very 
« day on which I wrote that letter, he being one of 
“‘ the persons whom I referred to as having .come to 
“ my rooms and said something about messengers, but 
“ he certainly did not ask me to authorise the putting 
« on of an unlimited number of messengers. That I 
“ deny the truth of altogether ” >—I think Mr. Sparrow 
is mistaken, I think the word “messenger” had not 
cropped up. He has naturally heard so much of it, 
he would think he was talking about “ messengers.” 
The description I had was general, J am quite sure 
the word “messenger” was not mentioned at that 
time. What has been described as the messenger 
trick had not been spoken of to my knowledge. 

58,208. Not in that way ?—Not in that way. 

58,209, Had you at that time recognised, what is 
alleged now to have been the case, that the Liberal 
party were employing messengers on a considerable 
scale >—I did not know that they employed messen- 
gers. I realized that a very large number of people 
were employed, I do not believe the people shouted for 
nothing, or went in processions for nothing, or did 
anything in the election for nothing. 

58,210. Did you come to the conclusion that the 
Liberal party had a large employment ?—TI_  sus- 
pected it. 

58,211. For a corrupt object, for the purpose of 
getting votes?—No. I may say the same with re- 
spect to that as Mr. Sparrow did. 
that time they had a corrupt object. 
wards the managers went beyond that. 

58,212. You think afterwards the managers went 
beyond the proper limit ?—Probably they had not 
considered as they ought to have considered, perhaps, 
whether what they were doing would be corrupt or 
not. 

58,213. What was your own impression at that 
time. Did you think there was improper employment. 
for a corrupt object on either side ?—No, I should say 
I did not. I did not think it had become apparent. at 
that time. 

58,214. I mean, at the time this letter was written ? 
—At the time this letter was written I should say it 
had not begun. ; 

58,215. Atall events, are you able tosay you did 
not suspect it at that time ?—I do not think I did. 

58,216. You say you noticed the Liberal party were 
indulging in a great deal of demonstration and display ? 
—Yes. 

58,217. You thought that was a lavish expenditure ? 
—Yes. 

58,218. Did you connect that with the corrupt 
employment ?—No, I did not till the accounts came 
in; they did not come in to me at least. Until I 
heard the amount of money spent after the election 
was when I first suspected there had been colourable 
employment. 

58,219. Did you from your previous experience of 
Norwich elections, know, or have reason to believe, that 
the employment of voters had been resorted to for the 
purpose of eatching votes?—Not as messengers. I 
remember in one previous election, the 1865 election I 
think it was, there were a number of people employed 
as “watchers,” but what you call them does not come 
to much. 

58,220. As watchers'?—As watchers. We came to 
the conclusion that that was a general employment of 
watchers. 

58,221. When was that ?—That was in 1865. 

58,222. 'They would not have votes then ?—No; I 
thought myself there was not a large employment as 

Inessengers, but that there was a corrupt employment 
undoubtedly on the Liberal side in 1870, That was, 
I considered, proved before Mr, Justice Keating by 


I think after- 


I did not think at . 
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the evidence of Mr. O. D. Ray. I do not say I 
noticed it. 

58,223. Do you believe there was on the Conserva- 
tive side in 1870, a corrupt employment ?—No, I do 
not consider there was. JI consider the present Mr. 
Baron Huddleston was defeated in 1870 by the 
corrupt employment en the Liberal side. If he had 
had fair play, he would have been returned. 

58,224, As you touched upon 1870 I will ask you 
this question. It has been said in the course of the 
Commission, especially by one person, Mr. Coaks, 
that the election of 1870 was not pure. It has been 
stated by several that they believe it was pure on both 
sides. Mr. Coaks says he was of opinion it was impure 
on the Liberal side, and I think he fwas of opinion 
that it was pure on the Conservative side, or fairly so. 
What is your opinion ?—My opinion agrees with 
Mr. Coaks’s there. I did not know that he had given 
that opinion, but I do agree with him there. 

58,225. At all events, in 1870 you did suspect the 
Liberals of having resorted to employment for corrupt 
purposes ?>—Yes. 

58,226. ‘That is to say, the employment of persons 
who hathvotes, for the purpose of catching their votes ? 
—Yes. 

58,227. In 1874 therefore, what we call the mes- 
senger trick, was present to your mind as a form of 
bribery ?—Not the messenger trick. 

58,228. The employment of voters under the name 
of messengers or watchers ?—It was rather with the 
view to catch the votes. 

58,229, I want to see whether I rightly apprehend 
you upon that point. In 1870, whatever name these 
men went by, you were of opinion, whether right or 
wrong, that there was an extensive colourable em- 
ployment on the Liberal side for the purpose of getting 
votes ?—I suppose it was by that, as it was well 
known that four out of every five people are voters at 
Norwich. Therefore if you put on men, whatever 


“they are employed for, you must have a certain 


number of voters, if you take a promiscuous number 
to be employed. 

58,230. If that was your own observation, when 
you came to the election of 1874, the question of 
corrupt employment of voters was not altogether a 
strange doctrine ?—I had arrived at that conclusion 
chiefly from what I heard before Mr. Justice Keating, 
the evidence given by Mr. O. D. Ray. I was not 
sufficiently about to be able to say I had definitely 
formed an opinion that corrupt employment had gone 
on at any place during the election of 1874. I took 
no part in the details. j 

58,231, Did you ever hear before 1874 that on 
either side voters had been employed for the purpose 
of getting their votes, under the name of “messengers” ? | 
—Before 1874 ? 

58,232. Yes. Before 1874 had voters been em- 
ployed under the name of messengers, for the purpose 
of getting their votes >—No ; I did not hear it. No, 
not under the name of messengers. The first time I 
ever heard of it was after it became generally known 
what the amount expended on each side was at the 
1874 elections. 

58,233. I will refer you to the statement of Mr. 
Sparrow upon that: “The only time I remember Mr. 
“ John Henry Bignold saying anything to me on the 
“* subject of messengers, was the very day on which I 
wrote that letter, he being one of the persons whom 
1 referred to as having come to my rooms and said 
something about messengers, but he certainly did 
“ not ask me to authorise the putting on of an unlimited 
“ number of messengers ” ?—I have said already in 
respect of that, I am quite sure that Mr. Sparrow is 
mistaken in saying that conservation about the messen- 
gers took place. ; 

58,234. (Mr. Goldney.) You discussed the subject 
although you did not think you used the word messen- 
ger ?— What subject. \ ny. 

58,235. The employment of people ?—No, discussed 
the prospects of the candidates, and whether our side 
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was as likely to win as theirs, and what steps could be 
taken. 

58,236. (Mr. Howard.) What steps was it supposed 
could be taken to put you on something like even 
terms with your opponents ?—I should say it would 
be a more lavish expenditure of money. 

58,237. Was it all discussed between you and Mr. 
Sparrow, what direction the expenditure was to take ? 
—No, I do not think it was discussed at that interview 
I did not interfere. 

58,238. At that time were the Liberal processions 
going on ?>—They were. 

58,239. I understand the effect of your evidence 
upon that is that the election on the Liberal side had 
taken a gaudy aspect ?—Yes. 

58,240. And appeared to you to be conducted upon 
a profuse scale of expenditure ?—I had no idea of that. 
I was utterly amazed at the amount stated to be spent. 
I am speaking of some recent evidence I read. I 
thought a great deal of that show on the Liberal side, 
and I am inclined to think so still, was free of expense. 
There was avery large band from Mr. Colman’s 
works, which followed at the time free of expense. 
They beat us out and out in show. 

58,241. Tam still unable to understand what you 
recognised as the thing to be supplied ?—All that 
passed, and all the object we had was to stir up our 
men to greater activity in the wards. 

58,242. How was the “stir up” to be effected ?— 
Supposing each of the seventeen messengers might 
employ half a dozen men to go and look after voters, 
and bring them up and have a general sort of para- 
phernalia at the election. 

58,243. Was it communicated to you by Mr. 
Sparrow or anyone else that there was a lack of 
that kind of assistance ?—No. I do not remember that 
it was. J should say I believe that from the third 
ward there was an intimation brought up certainly. 
It was brought to the central room. It was said there 
was nothing doing, and there were whole districts 
entirely neglected. ‘There was one street I remember 
which was described as having a photograph of Mr. 
Tillett in every alternate window down the street, and 
“ Vote for Tillet” and'so on, and not a bill of a Con- 
servative kind there. It is not to be supposed that 
the whole of the inhabitants of one street were so 
nearly balanced in Norwich as to be half and half. 
That showed in that district we were in want of 
assistance. 

58,244. What did you suppose was required to put 
that right >—More activity. I cannot say more than 
that. I did not go into the details of the election of 
1874 or L875. 

58,245. What was the description, what was 
supposed to be neccessary, to afford the required 
assistance >—Greater activity, and that activity would 
be promoted by the managers employing more active 
men, and paying them to look after the voters by 
proper and legal means. 

58,246. I want to make this, so far as I can, com- 
plete and intelligible. Was it recognised at that time 
in those places that there was a lack of the necessary 
assistance ?>—Yes. 

58,247. It was so recognised ?—Yes ; that is what 
I mean by tameness on our side that we were not up to 
the level of the other side, we did not look to the pro- 
cessions as being illegal. As to the colourable employ- 
ment, I was perfectly aware it was illegal, and I should 
not have consented to it for a moment. 

58,248-9, Buttifant says “ During the election Mr. 
“ Bignold without the knowledge and authority in- 
«“ structed each of the divisional managers to employ 
« » certain number of voters colourably as messengers 
«“ and watchers for the purpose of securing their votes, 
‘‘ and this was done to a iurge extent in all the 
“ divisions except Nos. 4 5 6 and 11, the managers 
“ of which positively refused, it being as they con- 
“ sidered illegal todo so. Mr. J. H. Bignold after- 
«“ wards applied to Mr. Sparrow to send similar 
‘* instructions to each manager, this he declined to do, 


** but ultimately agreed to send them instructions 
“ to employ a reasonable number of messengers for 
** the purpose of the election,” and this I believe was 
done. What do you say to that ?—That it is untrue. 
It is utterly untrue. I did nothing of the kind. 

58,250. Did you ever have conversation of any 
kind whatever with Buttifant with reference to the 
question of employing voters colourably as messengers 
or watchers ?—I never had any conversation with him 
at all on the subject. 

08,251. On the subject ?—On the subject. 

58,252, That you swear ?—And that I swear. 

58,253. I will ask you this, Whether you had, 
either with him, or with Mr. Sparrow, or with anyone 
else, any conversation with reference to the colourable 
employment of voters at the election of 1874 ?— 
Certainly not. 

58,254. Was it ever communicated to you by any 
one, or was it ever said to you by any one, that it was 
necessary to resort to colourable employment in order 
to win the election ?—No. 

58,255. Did you ever think it was necessary to 
resort to colourable employment at the election of 1874 ? 
—TI think the employment carried on on the other side 
was legal. I think if a man was paid 6s. for two days 
work, when he came to vote, his vote was bond fide. 

58,256. You think the game was not worth the 
candle >—Yes. 

58,257. You got that impression during the 
election ?—No, that was not from anything I had seen. 

58,258. That is your opinion now ?>—That is as to 
the position in which the men are. 

58,259. During the election had you much to say 
to Buttifant ?—Very little indeed. 

58,259. Did you see him from day to day ?—I saw 
very little of him. I may have seen him every day. 
I did not speak to him. I saw him when he went 
occasionally to the central rooms. He seemeed to be 
abstracted and absent, and not to be of much use; I 
remember remarking so. 

58,260. I ask you whether during the time of the 
election he gave you to understand that it would be 
necessary to resort to colourable employment in order 
to win the election >—No. 

58,261. Did Mr. Sparrow do so ?—No. 

58,262. Did any other person do so P—No. 

58,263. Buttifant says also this :—“ Three days 
“ previous to the election I was sent for to Surrey 
‘* Street in consequence of a report that the third ward 
“* would lose the election, the agents refusing to act up 
“ to their instructions to employ voters. It was then 
“ urged by Mr. Huddleston, Mr. J. H. Bignold, and 
“ Mr. Arthur Bignold that I should leave the central 
“ yooms as soon as possible and take charge of the 
“ third ward, and remedy the defect if possible. I 
“ said I thought it was not fair to the candidates or 
“ myself that I should be asked to run such a risk, as 
“ one of the agents, but ultimately agreed to go into 
‘“ the third ward and open a private committee room 
« at ‘The Grapes’ hotel in conjunction with Mr. 
“‘ Berry, from the office of Mr. Coaks, who was sent 
to assist me” ?—I do not remember any such inter- 
view as there mentioned between Mr. Buttifant, Mr. 
Huddleston, my brother, and myself with reference 
to the third ward. / 

58,264. In the second statement this is low he 
puts it: “On the Monday previous to the polling day, 
“ T received a message from Surrey Street that my 
“ presence that my pen was required there immedi- 
“ ately. On my arrival I-found Mr. Huddleston, Mr. 
“ Patteson, Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. A. Bignold, 
“ when I was informed that the third ward was 
“ losing the election, and Mr. H. and Mr. P. 
“ urged me to leave the central room as soon as 
“ possible. Now observe, “and take charge of that 
“ ward. Those two gentlemen then left me with the 
“ two Mr. Bignolds, who informed me that the mana- 
“ gers of the third ward (divisions 4, 5 and 6) refused to 
“ employ voters, and that I should at once take charge 
‘“‘ of that ward and remedy the defect if possible, and 
“ that they would send Mr, Samuel, N. Berry, from 
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“ Mr. J. B. Coak’s office, to assist me. I then remarked 
“ that I did not think it was fair to the candidates or 
“‘ myself that I should be requested to run so great a 
“ risk as one of the agents, but ultimately I agreed to 
‘“‘ comply with their wishes as soon as I had prepared 
“ necessary for the day of election, which I was 
then doing.” The statements differ in this respect. 
In the first he says, “It was then urged by Mr. 
“ Huddleston, Mr. J. H. Bignold, and Mr. Arthur 
“ Bignold that I should leave the central rooms as soon 
“ as possible and take charge of the third ward (Nos. 
« 4,5, and 6), and remedy the defect if possible,” 
and in the second statement he says, “ Mr, H. and 
“ Mr. P. urged me to leave the central room as soon as 
“ possible, and take charge of that ward. Those two 
“ gentlemen then left me with the two Mr. Bignolds, 
“ who informed me that the managers of the third 
“ ward (divisions 4, 5 and 6), refused to. employ 
“ voters, and that: I should at once take charge. of 
“the ward, and remedy the defect.” I ask you 
whether there is any truth in either of those statements 
upon that point >—There is a mixture of truth and 
misrepresentation. : 

58,265. Tell us to what extent it is true?—If I 
state what occurred to the best of my belief that will 
be the best way. 

58,266. Yes ?—I remember in the third ward there 
was a rumour that we had not sufficiently strong 
managers. We had three managers in the third ward. 
The three districts, 4, 5 and 6. The numerical 
strength of the third ward was rather more than one- 
third of the whole constituency, whereas our mana- 
gerial strength was one-sixth in proportion, In 
addition to that we had two very good men indeed, 
Mr. Crosbie and Mr. Cross of the third ward, and the 
third man we had was a man of experience. That 
was the first time we felt the management wanted 
strengthening in that ward. I think that was dis- 
cussed at the central committee room, and Buttifant 
must have heard it. Sparrow and | talked it over. 
It was open for Buttifant to come up, or any of the 
active people in the election, and Buttifant did come 
up. I do not remember any conversation, or any 
interviews between those five people, but I believe my 
brother did ultimately tell Buttifant to go into the 
third ward to strengthen the management there. 

58,267. We had your brother’s statement >—That is 
my idea of what occurred. 

58,268. Do you remember any interview between 
Mr. Huddleston, your brother, and Mr. Patteson, 
or any of you, in which the condition of the third 
ward was discussed, before you saw Buttifant >—I 
should not like to say for certain that Mr. Buttifant or 
Mr. Huddleston were present, but it was talked over 
that the management wanted strengthening. I think 
it is very probable that Mr. Huddleston did think the 
management wanted strengthening in the third ward, 
but it is not likely he took any immediate action 
upon it. 

58,269. He says, “‘Mr. H. and Mr. P. urged me to 
“ leave the central room as soon as possible, and take 
“ charge of that ward. Those two gentlemen then left 
“ me with the two Mr. Bignolds, who informed me that 
“ the managers of the third ward (divisions 4, 5 and 6) 
“ refused to employ voters, and that I should at once 
“‘ take charge of that ward and remedy the defect if 
* possible, and that they would send Mr. Samuel N. 
“* Berry from Mr. J. B. Coak’s office to assist me. I 
“ then remarked that I did not think it was fair to the 
candidates or myself that I should be requested to 
* run so great arisk.” Is there any truth >—There is 
no truth in that. That is altogether a misrepresenta- 
tion. There was nothing of the kind took place. My 
impression is that Buttifant himself volunteered to go 
into the third ward. I do not think he was much use 
at the central rooms, but I believed ‘he volunteered. 
He said he knew the third ward better, and he 
thought he could do much better there. 

58,270. It is true he says in that statement, “Three 
“ days previous to the election I was sent for to Surrey 
“ Street in consequence of a report that the third 
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‘“¢ ward would lose the election, the agents refusing to 
“ act up to their instructions to employ voters.” Did 
you ever hear of that ?—That is his “gloss.” I know 
I never heard of that. I should say that Messrs. 
Corsbie and Cross were most efficient, and Miller also 
in his way. ; 

58,271. There is this to be said on this point. 
Those managers had, according to their own state- 
ment, refused to employ voters. Buttifant says that 
the report was that they were refusing to act up to 
their instructions to employ voters. 1 ask you whether 
you ever heard that the alleged defect in the third 
ward was because the agents would not employ voters ? 
—1 did not. 

58,272. You did not ?>—No. 

58,273. And that you swear ?—And that I swear. 

58,274, Except in the sense in which you have just 
put it, that there was a managerial defect, you were not 
aware of any other defect in the third ward?—No; 
that was a vital defect. 

58,275. That was the defect which you thought 
required remedying, and no other ?—That was the 
defect, and_no other. 

58,276. I ask whether it was discussed between you 
that the employment of voters was necessary in order 
to put the third ward right >—Never. 

58,277. Never ?—No. 

58,278, Did you ever suggest it to Mr. Huddleston ? 
—No. 

58,279. Or to your brother >—No. 

58,280. Or your brother to you ?>—No. 

58,281. Or any one of them at any time to your 
brother or you ?—At no time. : 

58,282. Had you anything to do withthe selection 
of « The Grapes ? ”—No, I had not. That would be 
avery natural selection; it was the principal inn in 
the ward, and in the most central position. 

58,283. You did not suggest that ?—No, I did not. 
There would be nothing peculiar in that. 

58,284. After Buttifant’s appointment, whatever the 
nature of it was, did you interest yourself in the third 
ward particularly, more than in any of the others ?— 
No, I did not. 

58,285. He says in the first statement: “ The follow- 
«ing parties were also engaged by the Mr. Bignolds 
“ to employ voters: Mr. Arthur Hunt, Back Street, 
“ St. Stephens ; Mr. Warnes, Elm Tavern, Catton ; 
“ Mr. Jarret.” Is there any truth in that >—There is 
no truth whatever in that. I never spoke to Arthur 
Hunt. I knew there was such a man, but I did not 
know his person. ’ 

58,286. You say there is no truth in that statement ? 
—There is no truth in that. 

58,287. He says, “‘We sent for several parties to 
“ assist us, and amongst them Mr. Charles Cunning- 
“ ton of the Orchard Gardens, who had already been 
“ engaged by Mr. J. H. Bignold for the purpose of 
“ employing voters, and he showed us a list of those 
“ already, employed.” Did you ever employ Charles 
Cunnington to employ voters ?—I never employed 
him at all. 

58,288. Did you know him ?—I knew him slightly 
as an active person. 

58,289. Did you ever employ him during the elec- 
tion, for any purpose >—No. 

58,290. What do you say to the truth of that upon 
your oath ?—I deny it altogether. 

58,291. He says, “Mr. George Thirkettle had 
“ special instructions from Mr. J. H. Bignold about 
“employing Mr. Dallinger of Bethel Street” ?— 
That is true. I recommended Dallinger to be ap- 
pointed as clerk; he was a superior man. He may 
have been overseer of the parish, or something of that 
kind. He was overseer, and be came over to the Con- 
servative side three years before. I was aware he was 
a Conservative, and had good local knowledge, and I 
recommended him for clerk, and for a clerk only. 

59,292. Was it necessary to have the assistance of 
a clerk >—Yes. , 

58,293. You were so instructed ?—Yes.. 


58,294. They wanted a clerk ?—Yes. Dallinger “9 
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said to me that they wanted a clerk in the third ward, 
and I said I would write to Thirkettle, and I wrote a 
note to that effect accordingly. 

58,295. Mr. Kett was examined during the Commis- 
sion ?—Yes. (An ewtract was read from the short- 
hand notes of the evidence of Mr. Kett.) 

58,296. There you see that Mr. Kett puts it that you 
suggested that he was to put on all the messengers he 
required ?>—He is mistaken there. Iam sure I did 
not say, “ Put.on messengers” at all. What occurred 
was this: I believe Mr. Kett sent up to say he was in 
a great state, and very much annoyed that we were 
not doing so well in his ward as his opponents. A 
large procession passed the day before, 1 think I 
understood, with which he was considerably excited. 
When I went there he was in a perfect fume. “We 
were doing nothing.” I said, “ Why not employ as 
“ many people as you require, as are necessary for 
“ getting up proper activity in your ward?” That is 
all I said to him. 

58,297. There again, did you understand the defect 
of which Mr. Kett complained was want of necessary 
assistance in the shape of labour ?—I understood it to 
be necessary in this way that we were not doing what 
we ought to do. 

58,298. (Mr. Goldney.) Necessary for the purpose 
of making a show ?—Necessary for the purpose of 
making a show certainly, because he mentioned a very 
long procession had gone past his committee room. He 
wished to rival it. I did not want him to get-up a 
procession. I told him he might employ as many people 
as he required. 

58,299. Was it for that purpose ?—It was for that 
purpose, or canvassing the ward or general activity. I 
thought his district was larger than it was. I was 
under the impression he took the largest ward. I 
afterwards found there was another man, a third man 
in that ward. I thought he had from 10 to 12. 

58,300. What was your impression at the time he 
did require P—I should have thought he required 10. 

58,301. In addition ?—No, altogether. Ten mes- 
sengers would be quite sufficient. 

58,302. What do you say if he exceeded that bya 
very considerable number ?—He did not exceed it from 
my instructions, and if he did he was going beyond my 
suggestion. 

58,308. He does not say you said anything more 
than * Put on allthe messengers you require ?”—I do 
not think I saw him after that. I do not know what 
action he took about it. 

58,304. There was something about Jude Parkerson 
putting on 500 men, and he ought to do the same ?— 
He said nothing to me about Jude Parkerson or 500 
men. ° 

58,305. L ask you whether at that time you were 
aware that a very large number of messengers’ had 
been employed on the Liberal side ?—I was not. 

58,306. (Mr. Howard.) Were you aware at that 
time that voters were being employed by the Liberals 
even for the purpose of the processions >—I was not 
aware they were being employed as voters. I was 
aware of the large proportion of voters ; if I saw a 
procession I. knew that something like five out of 
every Six were voters. 

58,307. On the principle at that time that nearly 
all the adult population had votes ?—Had votes. 

58,308. That pointed to the great risk of any em- 
ployment which was not necessary for the purposes of 
the election bond, fide ?—Yes. 

58,309, Did you or did you not have any conversa- 
tion with Mr. Kett with reference to the employment 
of messengers ?—I did not. 

58,310. He says he thinks you came down to him in 
King Street. Had he sent for you ?—I do not think 
he had; I think he had sent up to Surrey Street not 
for me personally, to say the procession of the Liberals 
had been passed, and it affected him sorely to see the 
length of it. 

58,311. At that time had the show on your side 
appeared ?—I think it had, but it did not pass down 
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there, he had not seen it. It seems to have been 
embellished to the last point ; it was showy certainly. 

58,312, Even then?—I do not remember what day 
that was, I think it was rather early in the election. 

58,313. Did you understand that independently of 
the question of procession, she wanted necessary assist- 
ance ?—Yes, I think so. I understood him that he 
He was wishing to 
do more if he might go further. ‘That is what I had 
to communicate to him; he need not be afraid of his 
expenses being 5/. or 10/. more if he could do good 
work with it. 

58,314, Did you know at that time what instructions 
men in Mr. Kett’s position were under with reference 
to the employment of men. for electioneering purposes ? 
—Do you mean the ward managers ? 

58,315. Yes.—Did I know whether they had re- 
ceived instructions ? 

58,316. Whether they had received instructions; if 
so, what instructions >—No, I do not know what 
passed between Mr. Sparrow and the ward managers. 
I really think not. 

58,317. I will take it, assuming what he says is 
correct as to the putting on of messengers; you say 
your belief is that he required not more than ten ?— 
Ten messengers using the word in the strict sense, 
real messengers. 

58,318. Did you intend that those persons should 
do general work, such as attend processions so as to 
increase them ?>—No. 

58,319. What do you mean ?—If he had as many as 
ten. 

58,320. Yes.—I meant that he should employ them 
as messengers, get them to deliver circulars and act 
under orders, certainly. 

58,321. He seems to have been under the impression 
that there was a want of display on your side, in pro- 
cessions >—Yes. I said nothing about messengers in 
reference to the ten messengers when I was answering 
to the question you put as to how many messengers | 
considered sufficient for his division. 

58,322. Whatever number you thought were neces- 
sary did you authorise him to employ them, for the 
purpose of the procession only, or generally for that 
purpose and other purposes of the election whether 
they were called messengers or not ?—I did not 
authorise him at all, I did not authorise any agent 
or ward manager to do anything (at all in the matter. 
He spoke to me, I said you may go a little further ; 
you need not be afraid of spending the money to 
spend any small sum. 

58,323. That. would be for employing persons to 
assist in the election ?>—Yes. 

58,324, Then assisting in what way ?—In the way 
T suggested, canvassing and processions. 

58,325. Not to hang upon voters and to employ 
them colourably ?—No, certainly not. 

58,326. Delivering circulars ?—At that time I had 
not that in my mind. Heas.a ward manager would 
be better aware what they were for than I was. 

58,327. I understood from your statement that he 
rather wanted them for the procession. You were 
behindhand in display ?—I should say so. 

58,328. Did you authorise him to take that course 
to make up that defect ?—Certainly. I did not think 
it would amount to an authority, but my advice to him 
was that he might do so if he liked without incurring 
any blame from his superior. 

58,329. For the purpose of increasing the display 
on your side ?—On our side. 3 ; 

58,330. Were you aware at that time that it was 
dangerous, in a legal sense, for persons who were voters, 
and who were paid, to give their votes to the candi- 
dates >—Yes, I was; if any one spoke to me on the 
subject I said they should be strictly cautioned if a 
voter, after employment voted he was liable to a mis- 
demeanor, and it is only fair to tell him, so therefore 
that is one reason why I said the game was not worth 
the candle I thought a man for the sake of five or 
six shillings or whatever it was would not lay himself 
open for a prosecution for misdemeanor. - 
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58,331. Did you discuss that matter with any per- 
sons in authority at the election ?>—No, I did not think 
I did. 

58,332. Do you know whether or not the ward 
managers were informed of it ?— Generally, as to 
cautioning. 

58,333. Cautioning the voters?—I should think 
that one or two of them mentioned the matter to me. 
T am not aware that any general caution was given on 
the subject. 

58,334. Did you see anything of Mr. Kett after 
this 2—No, I do not think I saw him. 

58,335. Did you ever learn from him during the 
election how many persons he had employed ?—No, I 
made no further inquiries of him about it. Ido not 
think I spoke to him again during the election. 

58,336. Did you ever find out from him how many 
persons he had employed ?—No, I did not. 

58,337. When did you first know in the election 
of 1874 that colourable employment was being 
resorted to on the other side?—I did not get to 
know it for a certainty ; I had a suspicion about it. 

58,338. You got to know it in the sense that you 
had reason to believe it from what you saw or heard 
during the election ?—I cannot say when ;I really 
cannot say at all. I was not aware of the employ- 
ment. The matter did not strike me at all as a 
colourable employment of voters until after I heard of 
the amount expended. 

58,339. You did not know then, and that was a 
month after the election ?—I never saw the account up 
to this day. I said afterwards if those sums were ex- 
pended there must have been a colourable employ- 
ment. 

58,340. [ believe you had, so far as you are con- 
cerned, nothing to do with the payment of the accounts 
afterwards ?—Nothing at all, except I paid one sum 
of money. . 

58,341. Which sum was that?—I advanced rather 
a sum of money to Mr.’Clarke which was mentioned. 
That was the only sum. I will tell you the circum- 
stances under which I paid it. 

58,342. After the election?—Yes. It was the 
morning after the election ; the agent had not been to 
settle the accounts. Clarke applied to the agent for 
the money, but found they were not settling, and he 
came on to Surrey Street to my father’s; where we 
were. He said he had an account for 20/. or 80/4. I 
did not look into it in detail; he had it in his hand. 
I thought the man wanted the money. I said, “ I 
“* cannot pay; I have no authority to. If it is any 
“ convenience to you I will let you have 10l., and it 
* was deducted from his totalled account of between 
“ 201. and 301.” Ido not know the exact amount. 
That is the only sum which I paid in connexion with 
the 1874 election. That is Clarke’s receipt for the 
102, which I took: ‘“ Feby. 5, 1874. Received of 
“ J. H. Bignold, Esqr., the sum of Ten Pounds on 
“ account of election account for 1874. 104. C. 
“ Clarke.” At the time I made him give me that 
receipt. 

58,343. That is dated February 5th, 1874 ?—That 
is the day after the declaration of the poll, Clarke has 
said he thinks he sent me his list of election accounts 
showing who he employed. In that he is mistaken. 
He did not do so. I never had it. Certainly I 
had a correspondence with Clarke afterwards, but I 
mention this as I am alluding to him in the following 
October, but that was in respect to another matter. 
It was a matter in connexion with the 1874 election. 
In the following October an extraordinary delusion 
had got abroad, or at least an extraordinary statement 
had got abroad, and it was to some extent supported 
I regret to say by Sir Henry Stracey, that he Sir 
Henry Stracey had not met with fair play at the 
election, from his supporters, and he mentioned 
Clarke I believe, and Dallinger, as being two of the 
people who had been instructed to canvass for Colman 
and Huddleston, they being active Conservative 
partizans. That reached my ears ; in fact the written 
statement from Sir Henry Stracey was really seen by 
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me. As soon as I saw it, I at once said, “ I will write 
at once to those two men for something tangible.” 
“J will write to Clarke and Dallinger and ask them 
what their instructions were.” I asked them whether 
there was any foundation for the statement that they 
had canvassed and seen voters for Colman and 
Huddleston, instead of as they were paid for Huddleston 
aud Stracey. I received those letters. ‘There is the 
correspondence which I think he has in his hand. 
Perhaps the Commissioners will allow me to make one 
remark ; I believe it has been stated before you that 
there was bribery for two Liberal and two Conserva- 
tive candidates. That unfortunately has been proved. 
It was also stated that there had been bribery for 
Colman and Huddleston in reference to this matter 
which Iam speaking of. I think I am able to give 
some explanation which may account for the position 
of the polling of Colman and Huddleston, without 
adopting the monstrous proposition that there was 
bribery for Colman and Huddleston, because it does 
seem monstrous. ‘The way in which I should account 
for the position on the poll, of Huddleston as compared 
to Stracey, was that, unfortunately, as the election 
went on, ‘a deputation from the trades unionists 
waited upon the candidates. ‘The active man amongst 
that deputation being a Mr. Castleton. The two 
questions which were then prominent were the 
Master and Servants Act, and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Mr. Huddleston was capable of 
dealing with those matters ; he discussed the matter 
freely with the deputation. Sir Henry Stracey did 
not understand the matter so clearly as Mr. Huddleston ; 
it was not to be expected he should. He did not 
give that satisfaction to the trades unionists that 
Mr. Huddleston did. The trades unionists represent 
an important body of men, not corrupt, and not voting 
for a particular party. 

58,344, Sir Henry Stracey was at a disadvantage ? 
—Si Henry Stracey was at a disadvantage. ‘They 
represented an important body of men who were not 
corrupt, and would not betray either party. They 
were an important body of men to secure. Castleton 
went away with that deputation. I was present at 
the deputation and heard the answers given by Mr. 
Huddleston and Sir Henry Stracey. Castleton went 
away and concocted this handbill which he had pub- 
lished, and which injured Sir Henry Stracey most 
materially. As soon as I got hold of it I took it to 
Sir Henry Stracey, and pointed out that it must have 
injured him. I myself was well aware that that was 
the fact, and he need not have gone to the high notion 
that his own party were betraying him. A more 
unfounded idea was never adopted. 

58,345. At what part of the election did you see 
him ?—That was three days before the polling. 

58,346. It says, ‘‘ How things are done at Rack- 
heath.” 

“ How things are done at Rackheath ! 


“To the working men of Norwich. 

“ A deputation of the Agricultural Labourers Union 
visited Rackheath yesterday for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the proof or refutation of many statements 
that have been made by members of the union relative 
to the non-payment of wages for overtime during the 
haysel of 1872; we find these statements to be sub- 
stantially correct. Also in reference to the with- 
holding of the gift coals, provided for by the award 
of the Enclosure Commissioners in 1802, wherein it 
says that the sum of 10d. per acre shall be charged 
upon the land enclosed, amounting to 22/. per year, to 
be given to the poor of the parish of Rackheath ; we 
find that it is quite true that those gift coals have been 
withheld for the last four seasons. ' 

“ The above statements were corroborated in every 
instance where we inquired. In one instance we were 
told that upon inquiry why the coals had been withheld 
the first year they were told by the gentleman in reply, 
that the coal merchant had disappointed him, and had 
not sent them in. Upon another occasion the gentle- 
man stated that the ship had been lost; upon a further ,. 
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inquiry they were told the claim was lost now, as it 
was only for the term of 71 years. We think the 
Bh reasons given for withholding the coals, amounting 
to half a ton per cottage, are unsatisfactory and quite 


58,359. A large number of public-houses, and the Mr. 
- same identical houses ?—Were they ? I was not aware J 1. Bignold, 
of that. I was surprised at the large number of houses 
engaged. I was not aware of it certainly. 
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invalid. We ask the gentleman who owns the land if 
it is lost, or if he cannot afford to pay the rentcharge 
of 10d. per acre for it ? Andif he cannot afford it, let 
him give it up to the poor to whom it originally 
belonged, to till for their own benefit ; for it should be 
borne in mind that this common land taken from the 
poor amounts toa good-sized farm which might now 
be let for at least 12. per acre. 

‘in making our inquiries we came across one cottager 
who had seven children, making nine persons in all, 
whe had to live upon 14s. per week. Some of the 
cottages are mere hovels without even a staircase to 
mount up the dark loft where the children have to 
sleep ; we understood in several instances the rain 
ran through the roofs, so that the inmates had to 
place washtubs to catch the water. The Health of 
Towns Act has compelled the owner to erect new 
privies, but we are sorry to say they are in some 
instances placed in front of the cottages, and are 
destitute of adoor. How can it be considered decent 
to be without one ? 


“ Labourers of Norwich, ought we to vote for men 
so wholly devoid of sympathy with our own class ? Nay, 
now can we? I say no! neither will we. You who 
live in the city must fight the battle for our unen- 
franchised brethren. In short, let it never be said, you, 
by the act of voting for Conservative candidates like 
the present, rivet the chains of slavery more tightly 
upon your brethren in rural districts. 

* On behalf of the Agricultural Labourers Associa- 
tion. 

“W.S. CastTLEron, 
“ Secretary.” 
--—I say that, as coming from the trades. unionists, had 
a very important effect upon the polling. In my 
opinion that quite accounted for the 500 difference 
between Mr, Huddleston and Sir Henry Stacey on the 
poll. 

58,347. It purports to be a bill issued by the secre- 
tary fof the Agricultural Labourers Association ad- 
dressed to the working men of Norwich, in which 
those matters are stated >—Yes. 

58,348. That Castleton also headed the deputation ? 
—= ¥ 6S) 

58,349. That is your explanation and belief as to 
how Sir Henry Stracey’s position was affected ?— 
Yes. 

58,850. Of course I do not understand you to be 
dealing with the propriety and truth of this bill ?—I 
say that is utterly unfounded. I believe Sir Henry 
Stracey is a good landlord. I believe that was got up 
for the purpose. | 

58,351. You believe that at the time it did its work 
and affected the position of Sir Henry Stracey ?—Yes. 

58,352. Have you any envelopes these letters were 
sent in?—Yes, I have (producing envelopes). 1 do 
not know how one did not come through the post, I 
think he must have sent it up by messenger. 

58,358. Both these men have been examined before, 
Dallinger and Clarke >—Yes. 

58,354. I observe the envelope of one bears the 
post mark of Norwich, November ist, 1874 ?—That 
is the date of the letter itself. Ms 

55,355. The other is dated October 31st, which 
appears to have been sent in this envelope, and posted > 
—No; it got to me somehow or other, 1 think he 
must have sent it by some person. 

58,356. (Mr. Goldney.) Buttifant in his statement 
here alludes to the engagement of a large number of 
committee rooms which were not used ?—Yes. 

58,357. Is that a practice that has been of old 
standing in Norwich ?—No, I do not think it has 
been. I have not heard of it, not to a great extent. 
It was done at that election, as it came out afterwards. 
1 mean at the last election. 

58,358. In 1874 ?—No, I do not think it was done 
to the extent in 1874 asit was in 1875. 
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58,360. Buttifant puts it here that extra rooms 
were engaged in the course of the week. “ In addition 
“ to the divisional committee rooms the following extra 
“ rooms were engaged by the divisional managers a 
** day or two prior to the day of the polling,” did 
you hear that discussed at all?—No, I did not. 

58,361. Do you know at all by whose orders that 
was done ?—I cannot tell you at all, 

58,362. He says here, “ For the purpose of securing 
“ the votes of the landlords and their friends, but no 
“ use was made of them for the purpose of the 
** election ?»—-I can easily imagine the object with 
which it was done. A publican always has a certain 
amount of following attached to him, somewhat more 
or less, and they think of getting his interest. 

58,363. Did you hear any discussion at all on the 
subject ?—I did not know that it was done at all. I 
was quite surprised when I read the extent to which 
it was done. I saw it came out before the Commis- 
sioners. 

58,364. You think it has been done to some extent 
at Norwich before ?—I should say it has been done to 
a small extent, very small. I never heard of its being 
done to any extent. I was quite surprised at the 
number. 

58,365. You have no doubt about the object of it >— 
I have no doubt about the object of it, and I have 
no doubt what an immense importance it would have 
upon the result of the election. 

58,366. You think it would ?—Yes. 

58,367. (Mr. Howard.) The employment of public- 
houses r—Yes, immense. 

58,368. (Mr. Goldney.) You think, as a rule, these 
publicans, if they are well selected, are people who 
have some following ?—Yes, I should say so in eaeh 
district. 

58,369. You alluded to the employment in 1870, 
That was an employment of some 200 men as “pro- 
tection,” was it not ?—Weill, what I alluded to was 
the statement which Mr. Ray admitted. That is what 
he admitted. He admitted the expenditure of a very 
large sum of money; he was not a legal agent, he was 
an outside agent. 

58,370. I know the circumstances perfectly well. 
The employment of men at Norwich at election times, 
as you were aware before, was not the employment of 
men as messengers, but as roughs or runners ?— 
Chiefly. That 200 employment would only account 
for part of the 400/. or 5002. which Mr. Ray admitted 
having expended. 

58,371. Whatever the numbers were Lam talking of 
the class of employment you were familiar with 
before ?—It was the employment of these runners or 
followers. 

58,372. Not people who worked for the committee 
rooms, carrying out hand bills P—No, 2 

58,373, It was the employment of persons uncon- 
nected with committee rooms >—What I alluded to in 
1870 was altogether an outside employment, not 
through the committee rooms. 

58,374. Was the employment in 1874, which seems 
to have been connected with the committee rooms, the 
first employment of that kind that you were aware of; 
I mean to a corrupt extent >—My belief is that that 
was the first election at Norwich in which that kind 
of employment was resorted to in the committee 
rooms. 

58,375. You understand the distinction I am draw- 
ing ?—Yes, I think I do. 

58,376. These messengers were always at committee 
rooms; that is to say they were supposed to be there; 
they went there in the morning and after dinner ?— 
Yes, I read that. 

58,377. And they received their instructions from 
the managers >—Yes. I heard the petition tried by 
Mr. Justice Lush, therefore I heard that part. 

58,378. The employment by Mr. Ray in 1870 seems 
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to have been an employment entirely separated from 
the managers, agents, and so on?—It was. — 

58,379. They were all outsiders, and taking their 
instructions entirely away from the committee room ? 
That was so ?—That was so. : 

58,380. Was the employment in 1874, worked in 
the way it was worked, from the committee rooms, 
the first employment of that kind that you knew of in 
Norwich ?>—Yes, it was the first I believe. 

58,381. Of that class ?—The first time I ever heard 
of it was when I saw the accounts, and I believed the 
accounts indicated the employment. 

58,382. Although you have been familiar with a 
large employment at Norwich, you have never before 
known of a large employment worked by the divisional 
agents at the committee rooms ?—Certainly not. 

58,383. May I take it this large employment worked 
from the committee rooms was the first organised 
employment ?—Yes; I believe it was the first time it 
was done in that way through the committee rooms. 

58,384. How do you account for the fact that the 
men who were employed seemed so readily to have 
understood the nature of the employment, and every- 
thing that was meant by it ?—You mean how they 
came to offer themselves. _ 

58,385. They were offering themselves on both sides 
in crowds at the committee rooms P—Yes ; that has 
been. ever since the constituency was enlarged in 1868 
under the present Reform Act. At that time there 
was a Jarge number of new voters. ‘They did not get 
employed. I do not think they did, but they stood 
about in bodies in the streets, and they would not vote. 
They said, “We shall not vote unless we get our day’s 
pay.’ They did not get it. They expected to be 
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58,386. You wish us to understand that from the 
first?—From the first these men were reluctant to 
vote unless they got something for it. 

58,387. You think in 1868 a limited number got 
it ?—Yes, in 1870 a limited number, in 1874 more, 
and in 1875 not so nfany. 

583388. Your impression is ‘that there were more 
employed in 1874 than in 1875 ?—Yes, I think so ; 
the election went on longer. It seems curious. 

58,389. This large employment in 1870 may have 
been the beginning of it. It seems rather curious 
that on both sides, in every class of society, this large 
employment should have been so immediately re- 
cognised and adopted. This large committee room 
employment I will call it for distinction ?—In 1874. 

58,390. Yes ?—The parties and managers got very 
excited, and went beyond what’ they ought to have 
done, It was a very hotly contested election. 

58,391. Is the employment of men for processions a 
practice of old standing ?>—That is of very old standing 
in Norwich, as long as I can remember. 

58,392. So long as you can remember have there 
always been processions P—Yes, there used to be the 
“ chairing.” 

58,393. That was afterwards ?—I think the torch- 
light processions are rather modern. I should say 
they begun in 1870. I always thought Mr. O. D. 
Ray’s 300 commenced that. That was followed in 
1874 and 1875. 

58,394. You say you often heard shouting there, 
and they did not shout for nothing ?—Yes. 

58,395. Is that your experience asa Norwich man ? 
—lI think so. 

58,396. If you see large numbers of men about the 
streets, you think it is pure enthusiasm ?—No; I do 
not think it shows that at all. I think as arule they 
would be paid. I should say they should have some 
inducement to shout. 

es (Mr, Howard.) You think it means money ? 
— Yes. 

58,398. (Mr. Goldney.) It is suggested, looking at 
the numbers polled, that would give you some idea as 
to the expenditure of money. Do you believe that 


the constituency would poll out very largely, very. . 


completely, without a large expenditure of money ?— 
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No, I do not think it would. I believe there are a 
great number absolutely indifferent to voting. 

58,399. If you see the constituency has been nearly 
polled out something like 90 or 95 per cent., you may 
roughly say, “ Well, that has cost a lot of money” ?— 


I think you might say that, since the’ addition to the | 


voting power in 1868. Up to 1868 all. the ‘men who 
were voters set themselves up to be Whigs or Tories ; 
having a strong political feeling. Since 1868 there 
are a large number of men who have no. political 
feeling, and do not care to walk across the street to 
vote. 

58,400. Since 1868 they have changed ?—A certain 
number were known to be open to bribery. 

58,401. A large number ?—A large number, but 
they were sufficiently known. 

58,402. But they were quite enough to turn the 
scale at the election ?—Quite so, Quite enough to 
turn the scale. 

58,403. That was a fact which was known and 
talked of in Norwich. The Norwich people, high and 
low, would know that there was a floating population 
before the 1868 Act ?—Yes. 
ys 58,404, It was common knowledge in Norwich ?— 
es. 

58,405. When those other men received the exten- 
sion of the franchise, that was present to their minds ? 
They knew the class above them had been in the 
habit of receiving, whenever they could get it, some- 
thing for their votes ?I do not think you might 
assume they were a class above them, though they 
were a lower class of voters. They might be free 
men, and they may not be living in houses so ex- 
pensive. 

58,406. They may not be living in 10/. houses; 
they might have their votes as freemen P—Quite so. 

58,407. Have you lived in Norwich much the last 
few years?—Not for ten years; still I have been 
down frequently at election times, and to see my 
father. 

58,408. We have asked a great many questions as 
to what the floating population was at Norwich, and 
whether it was amenable to corrupt influences. 


Different witnesses have given different estimates. I 


do not know whether you feel yourself in a position to 
give an estimate?—I do not know whether I could 
give an estimate which would be reliable.. There are 
two classes, a large venal lot, and a large number who 
have no political feeling. 

58,409. (Mr. Howard.) In what class do you think 
we should find the “large venal lot ?”—I do not think 
the freemen were more corrupt than the 10J. house- 
holders. 
London street being bought. ido not know whether 
it is true. 

58,410. We have heard of 44,0002. being spent at 
one election ?-—That would be the time probably when 
the shops were bought. 


58,411. (Mr. Goldney.) The traditions of Norwich — 


are at all events traditions showing a large expenditure 
of money P—Yes. 

58,412. So that a large new body coming into the 
constituency would come in with their minds more or 
less freely disposed towards it >—That would have an 
idea that the vote was worth something, in the sense 
of making something of it no doubt. 

58,418. You think that was. their idea of a vote 
being worth something ?—Yes, I think so. 

58,414. Have you ever taken any part in municipal 
elections >—No; I never had anything to do with 
municipal elections. : . 

58,415. Nor any School Board or any of the Local 
elections >—No. f 

58,416. (Mr. Howard.) With reference to the 
matter Mr. Commissioner Goldney has been inquiring 
about, and adverted to by several witnesses at Norwich 
during the Commission, the question I fput to you is 
this: From all you know of Norwich (and you have 


known it for many years) do you believe that these 
men, who have votes for the most part, and are > 
employed as messengers at. an election, take the 

ace 
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There is some story about all the shops in - 
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employment ond fide, intending to give their services 
for the money they receive, or do you believe that 
they intend to part with their vote as the consideration 
for the employment ?—It is difficult forme to answer 
that. I hardly like to say. 

58,417. The question is the necessary out-come of 
‘the questions Mr. Commissioner Goldney has been 
putting to you. It is well we should look it in the 
face ?—I should say generally if they accept employ- 
ment they do it on the understanding they will vote. 

58,418. You think the vote influences the contract 
between these men and the respective ward managers ? 
—I should think so. 

58,419. In your belief, would these men be employed 
by ward managers if they had not votes, speaking 
generally on either side ?—I should think not. They 
might have recourse to the influence of relatives, and 
that sort of thing. It is the same thing. Ifa man 
has not a vote, his relative may have one, which really 
comes to the same thing. 


58,420. Does it not come to this, as the result of ~ 


your view, that the votes are the object of the employ- 
ment ?—I should say the votes are the object ; but I 
do not feel so sure that they get them. 

58,421. We have had opinions upon that. One 
gentleman says : Out of the persons employed for the 
purpose of getting votes, he believed they got 75 per 
cent. of them. That may not be accurate; but you 
think that is the object of it >-—That is the object, no 
doubt. 

58,422. Is there any other matter you think you 
ought to call our attention to? Ifyou are aware of 
anything adverse to your own party, or to your- 
self personally, or to any other individual con- 
nected with the election on the Conservative side, you 
are bound to tell us, although we have not ‘asked 
you. I have asked you everything that I am aware 
of. Are you aware of anything I have not asked you 
about ?—I am not aware of anything. I hear there 
has been a great deal of inquiry as to the violence and 
intimidation. I could state what I have seen about 
that. 

58,423. At the last two elections >—1870, 1874, and 
1875. In 1870 I was witness to a scene outside a 
public-house called the “Pigeons.” Our committee 
room there was carried on quite properly. But the 
Liberals resorted to a plan which they have in 
Norwich of getting up a story that bribery is going 
on in a certain place whenever they believe their 
opponents are doing well in a district. They got up 
that story. A gang of roughs appeared outside the 
place, and undoubtedly they wrecked the public-house. 
I was out in the street; I was thrown down in the 
street. Ihad to get out of it the best way I could. I 
went tothe Town Hall, and entered a complaint in the 
book of the police constable. "ie 

58,424. Was that in 1870?—That was the occa- 
sion when Mr. Wormersley was proved to have said— 
he admitted it, I believe —“ Go in and turn the 
varmint out.” 

58,425. He addressed the crowd ?—He addressed 
the crowd; I did not see him there myself. He 
spoke to it. Then there was another occasion when 
there was an obstruction at. the polling booth at St. 
Benedict’s Road, in 1874 and 1875, at the schoolroom. 
That appeared to me to have the appearance of an 
original obstruction. sian 

58,426.,Did you see that ?—I saw it, on both 
occasions... . 

58,427.) We have heard that as many as 39. voters 
were unable to record their votes?—I may say they 

“pretty nearly all appeared to be Conservative voters. 


‘At any rate they drove up in vans in the Conservative 


colours. “Ehere, was a large display by ‘the ‘Conser- 
vatives ;(the largest half were Conservatives, and they 
were obstructed: by the Liberal party...) 6 > 
\  §8,428. Did you'see any kind of demonstration on 
the Conservative ‘side ?—I did not. ) 


‘ 


»  §8}429. Do you believe that that number of voters 


“were prevented from voting ?—Yes. I believe we 
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lost at every election a considerable number of votes 
on that ground. I will not say who is to blame for it. 
There were enthusiastic men like Mr. Wormersley. 
IT will not say he was calling out to the roughs, but 
wherever the row was, there he was. 


58,430. It has been suggested that the employment ' 


of such persons is of necessity. In order to make 
an election orderly at Norwich you are bound to 
employ the roughs. Jo you take that view ?—No; 
quite the reverse. | 

58,431. We have heard it was necessary to have 
200 men (Mr. Ray said that) to protect Mr. Tillett ? 
—I never heard of that. I never heard of the dis- 
turbance at all during the election. In fact when I 
read that statement of Mr. Ray was the first I had 
heard of any personal insult offered to Mr. Tillett. I 
did not believe it was anything serious. The Conser- 
vatives themselves would have stopped it if he had 
represented to them that there was any attempt to 
insult Mr. Tillett. 

58,432. At first sight it would give one the impres- 
sion, if persons are willing to spend some hundreds of 
pounds for the purpose of protection to the candidate, 
that the protection must be very -necessary ?—They 
get votes by it. 

58,433. You think the object was to get votes by 
it >—I think so, undoubtedly. 

58,434. In your belief, if roughs are employed upcn 
anything like a considerable scale on either side, the 
object is to get the vote >—In my opinion it is. 

58,435. Buttifant says, “I also paid at the request 
“ of Mr. J. H. Bignold sums of money on account to 
“ Mr. Charles Clark and Mr. Charles Cunnington.” 
Did you ever request him to pay moneys to Cunning- 
ton ?—No, certainly not. 

58,486. Or to Clarke ?—No; I paid the 10/. I 
forwarded the receipt to Buttifant showing the 
payment. 

58,437. I mean, whether he did it at your request ? 
—No; Ido not think he could construe my paying 
the 10/. into a request that he was to pay the rest. I 
distinctly left it open to see whether the rest of the 


account would be considered satisfactory by the agents - 


to pay it. 

58,438. I omitted to ask you whether you were in 
Surrey Street, in the hall, when the procession re- 
turned, and Buttifant came into the hall, and your 
brother addressed him ?—I think I was. I believe I 
was, . 

58,439. Do you remember what was said to 
Buttifant then P—No, I do not remember. 

58,440. You may not have heard it ?—I do not 
think I did hear it. 

58,441. However, you saw Buttifant there >—Yes, 
I saw him there. (A portion of the shorthand notes 
of the evidence of Mr. A. Bignold was read to the 
witness.) 

58,442. Do you remember hearing that ?—I re- 
member seeing he was there, but I do not remember 
hearing that conversation. I do not believe I was 
present at that conversation. 

58,443. I will ask you, finally, and generally upon 
that part of the case, whether you, at the time, or at 
any other time, ever heard it stated, that there was a 
defect in the third ward which required to be remedied, 
that it was the result of the agents refusing to employ 
voters, and that Buttifant was commissioned to go 
into the third ward to remedy the defect ?—No, I did 
not. 

58,444. That you say is untrue —That is untrue. 

58,445. (Mr. Goldney.) Did you ever discuss _ the 
question of the employment of men with Mr, 
Huddleston ?—No,.I did. not. I do not remember 
hearing any discussion with him about it. ‘There-was 
nothing to discuss. «I did not feel any doubt about. it. 

58,446. Did you hear the matter discussed: by Mr. 


. Huddleston with other people ?—I did not. o::-) 1", 


58,447. (Mr. Howard.) Did you ever hear Mr. 
Huddleston suggest, in any way whatever, that, the 
employment of voters was going on on the Liberal side 
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for the purpose of getting their ‘votes?—No, I never 

heard it. WES? ERAS § 
58,448. Was any allusion or suggestion made that 

it was necessary to resort to the same practice >—No. 
58,449. No conversation of the kind ?—The only 


thing I ever heard was a private communication made : 


to me by a gentleman of his own acquaintance whose 


‘Mr. Arraur Brenotp recalled and further examined. a ‘ 


(The witness.) May. I be allowed to make a state- 
ment inreference to Mr. Kett. The election in 1874 
was on the 4th February, the Wednesday. On the 
30th and the 31st January, which was the Friday and 
the Saturday in the previous week, Mr. Kett came up 
to Surrey Street and saw me. On the first occasion 
I was out. He came again on the Saturday and saw 
me, and he represented to me that his ward, or rather 
the division of his ward which was in King Street, was 
doing very badly. He said there was no life and no 
animation, and nothing going forward there. 1 told 
him I was in no position to give him orders or any 
instructions whatever. 


NORWICH ELECTION INQUIRY: 


I mentioned the matter to my ° 


name! do not wish to give, that there was bribery going 
on on the other side ; but it was not stated to-be colour- 
able employment in that communication. I believe 
that communication was brought before the Commis- 
sioners, 
58,450. (Mr. Goldney.) Tt was, 1 think. That 
referred to bribery of another description. 


wv 


: \ { 
brother. He went down to the sixth ward in conse- | 


quence of Mr. Kett coming up and making that state- 


ment, and my brother told me afterwards that Mr. | 


Kett had asked him to have a procession going 
through King Street, which is a mile long, before the 
polling, because he said there was no animation and 
nothing going. forward in the ward. Mr. Kett is the 
last man in thé world to overstep the legal line at any 
election, and ‘the whole payment for messengers did 


\ 


! 


not exceed 4/. 7s. 6d. at the 1874 election for 2 num- — 


ber of voters, I think of between 800 and 900, I 
thought I ought to mention that fact. . 


. , »s 
Mr. Joun H. BrGnoxp recalled. and further examined. 


58,451. (Mr. Howard.) You have heard your 
brother’s statement upon that, in relation to Mr. Kett. 
Does it refresh your memory ?—I think so. That 
pretty well bears out what I have said. I did not 
remember at the time that my brother mentioned it to 


: } 
me, that. he had-seen Mr. Kett. I 
that Mr. Kett had said there was a want of activity in 
that district. , ' 
58,451. For processions >—Yes, for processions. 


Mr. BRANCH recalled and further examined. 


58,452. (Mr. Howard.) I called you yesterday upon 
the summons you had ?—Yes. 

58,453. I asked you whether you produced any 
documents. You said you had none, and that all the 
documents you produced had been already handed to 
the secretary ?—That is so. 

58,454. You wrote some letters, one of which has 
been proved before us, which we now have, addressed 
to Mr. Gilbert of 19th April last P—Yes. 

58,455. You say, “I write to inform you that all 
*‘ the papers having reference to the election of 1874 
“ are in my possession, and without them he would be 
“ quite unable to charge his memory with any of the 
‘“‘ illegal practices in connection with the election. I 
“ must not, however, withhold from you the fact that 
“ the papers afford most abundant evidence of-a 
“ criminal nature implicating many of the leading 
“ members of the Conservative party as well as their 
«“ candidate, the present Mr. Justice Huddleston, not 
“ only in reference to bribery and treating, but in 
“ falsifying the statement supplied to the sheriff of 
“. the costs incurred in the election.” Then you go 
on to say, “ You are desirous,” and soon. What I 
ask you is, to produce those documents ?—Those are 
what I gave to the secretary. 

58,456. Those documents which you have already 
given to the secretary are the documents you refer 
to in that letter of 19th April 1875 addressed to Mr. 
Gilbert ?—Those only. 

58,457. You have no others ?—No others. 

58,458. (Mr. Goldney.} There were letters you 
wrote to Mr, Baron Huddleston ?—In the name of my 
sister. 

58,459. You also talk of “all the documents now 
in your possession” ?—They include the very docu- 
ments I delivered up. 

58,460. (Mr. Howard.) In both. letters you make 
the same reference ?—In both letters I make the same 
reference. 

58,461. There are no other documents which you 
refer to in those letters, respectively, except those 

you have given to the secretary ?—No. 

58,462. You produce no others ?>—No. I produced 
all letters and documents I had. Allow me to 
observe 


« 58,463. We have called you upon your subpoena to 


produce ducuments. You do not produce any. Have 


you any ?>—I have no documents. J should like to 
make-an explanation, but you think I am not able to 
do so, and IJ will abstain from doing it. 

58,464. I will tell you this at once. You have 
already told the secretary. that you have no evidence 
to give to this Commission, except such as would be 


‘dependent upon Mr. Buttifant’s statement for confir- 


mation ?—That is so. 


( The witness was here sworn.) 


58,465, Are the statements you have made yester- 
day and to-day, true >—They are. 

58,466. Isit true that you yesterday told the secre- 
tary that you had no evidence to give relative to the 
matters of this Commission except that which depended 
upon Buttifant for confirmation ?—That is so. 

58,467. You are aware that we went to Millbank 
prison p—Yes. : 

58,468. And Mr. Buttifant refused to give any 
evidence ?—I was in Court when you returned and 
heard you so state. 

58,469. I may say at once, inasmuch as you have 
no evidence to give to this Commission except that: 
which depends upon Buttifant for confirmation, and as 
Buttifant has distinctly refused to be sworn before the | 
Commissioners, we cannot allow you to give any evi- 
dence ?>—It was merely with reference to explaining— 

58,470, I wish to be perfectly understood. You 
have told the secretary you have no evidence to give, 
and you to-day have sworn that what you have told 
him is true >—Yes. 

51,471. That you have no evidence to give before 


this Commission except that whieh depends upon - | 


Mr. Buttifant for -confirmation? That being so, I 
must tell you that as Buttifant has had an opportunity 
fully given to him to make any statement, upon his 


oath, and has declined to do so, we cannot hear any _ 


evidence you wish to give >—It was not in the shape 

of evidence, it was an explanation which I wished + 

give. ; 
58,472. You. have told us that you can give no 


evidence before the Commissioners except that which 
As he- 


depends upon Buttifant. for confirmation. 

refuses to be sworn, and to submit himself to any 

examination, we cannot, under the cireumstances, hear 

you. Isuppose you have some notion of explaining 

the sending of these letters >No, it was not that. It 
ee co 


stated, I believe, | 
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was with reference to the statement if Baoomikd ue ats statement, : Your evidence depends upon Butti- 
and what was the purpose, It was for no B norcal fant:for confirmation, and. he distinctiy refuses to be 


purpose whatever. ‘ sworn or give any evidence whatever ?—I saw my 
58,473. Do you mean how the Totten were male position directly you made that. statement. 
public ?—No, the original statement. _ 58,475. We have given you an opportunity of fully 


58,474. I have given you what must be an intelli- considering that 2—Quite so. 


Adjourned to to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 


| FIFTIETH DAY. 


‘At the House of Lords Committee Room, 


Saturday, 4th December 1875, 


(Mr. Howard.) The Commissioners have now. require. They will not wait any longer for him. 'The 
waited a considerable time for Charles Warnes, who Commission therefore will stand adjourned until due 
is an important witness, and whose evidence they notice is given of another meeting. 


Mr. Branch, 


~3 Dec. 1875. 
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